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PREFACE. 


NccT  in  wortii  and  importance  to  the  possession,  Is  doubtless  to  be  estimated  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  sacred 

rolame.    Indeed,  it  is  the  latter  which  gives  its  valae  to  the  former.    A  revelation  not  understood,  or  not  intelligible,  is 

no  revelation,  as  far  as  its  recipients  are  concerned.    The  position,  therefore,  that  the  meaning  of  the  Bible  is  the  Bible, 

we  consider  as  unquestionably  true,  and  consequently  any  new  accession  of  light,  which  goes  to  clear  up  its  obscurities, 

and  cause  its  genuine  sense  to  stand  forth  in  bolder  relief  upon  the  inspired  page,  is  in  reality  enriching  us  with  a  largei 

amount  of  its  treasures,  and  virtually  bestowing  upon  us  added  communications  of  the  Divine  will.    In  this  view,  the 

progressive  elucidation  of  the  scriptures,  whether  by  the  expository  labours  of  critics,  the  researches  of  travellers,  or  the 

fulfilments  of  prophecy,  may  be  compared  to  the  gradual  rolling  away  of  the  morning  mist  from  a  splendid  landscape. 

As  the  sun  advances,  the  shades  retire,  and  new  and  interesting  features  of  the  scenery  are  continually  opening  upon  the 

delighted  eye  of  the  spectator.    Or,  it  may  be  said  to  resemble  the  slow,  but  momentous  process  of  unfolding  the  ancient 

papyri,  which  the  ravages  of  time  and  Qre  have  spared  among  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.    Here,  as  every 

successive  word  and  letter,  which  can  be  redeemed  from  the  crisp  and  crumbling  texture  of  the  blackened  parchment, 

is  noted  down  with  the  most  scrupulous  care,  as  forming  a  part  of  the  continuous  record,  and  going  to  make  out  its  entire 

sense ;  so  the  sense  of  the  sacred  volume  is  gradually  elicited,  item  by  item,  and  need^  only  to  be  collected  and  treasured 

up  with  equal  solicitude,  in  order  to  constitute  a  possession  of  infinitely  more  value  than  the  choicest  literary  relics  of 

antiquity.    Perhaps  it  may  be  safely  afiirmed,  that  the  materials  are  at  this  moment  in  existence,  for  the  satisfactory 

solution  of  nearly  every  doubtful  passage  of  holy  writ ;  but  the  great  desideratum  is  to  have  them  brought  together — to 

collect  them  from  their  wide  dispersion  over  a  countless  multitude  of  writings,  in  various  languages,  which  the  great 

majority  of  Christians  can  neither  procure  nor  understand.    It  is  only  in  this  way  that  they  can  be  made  really  available 

to  the  great  end  which  they  are  calculated  to  subserve ;  and  far  from  idle  are  the  claims  of  any  one  who  professes  to 

bring  from  scattered  sources  a  new  quota  to  the  general  stock  of  biblical  illustration. 

As  the  Bible,  in  its  structure,  spirit,  and  costume,  is  essentially  an  Eastern  book,  it  is  obvious  that  the  natural  phenomena, 
and  the  moral  condition  of  the  East,  should  be  made  largely  tributary  to  its  elucidation.  Id  order  to  appreciate  fully 
the  truth  of  its  descriptions,  and  th^  accuracy,  force,  and  beauty  of  its  various  allusions,  it  is  indispensable  that  the 
reader,  as  far  as  possible,  separate  himself  from  his  ordinary  associations,  and  pot  himself,  by  a  kind  of  mental  transmi- 
gration, into  the  very  circumstances  of  the  writers.  ELe  must  set  himself  down  in  the  midst  of  oriental  scenery— gaze 
upon  the  sun,  sky,  mountains,  and  rivers  of  Asia — ^go  forth  with  the  nomade  tribes  of  the  desert— follow  their  flocks-- 
travel  with  their  caravans — rest  in  their  tents — lodge  in  their  khans — ^load  and  unload  their  camels— drink  at  their 
watering-places— pause  during  the  heat  of  the  day  under  the  shade  of  their  palms— cultivate  the  fields  with  their  own 
rude  implements — gather  in  or  glean  after  their  harvests— beat  out  and  ventilate  the  grain  in  their  open  thrashing-floors — 
drtss  in  their  costume— note  their  proverbial  or  idiomatic  forms  of  speech,  and  listen  to  the  strain  of  song  or  story,  with 
which  they  beguile  the  vacant  hours.  In  a  word,  he  must  surround  himself  with,  and  transfuse  himself  into,  all  the  forms, 
habitudes,  and  usages  of  oriental  life.  In  this  way  only  can  he  catch  the  sources  of  their  imagery,  or  enter  into  full 
communion  with  the  genius  of  the  sacred  penmen. 

While,  therefore,  we  readily  concede  the  very  high  importance  of  critical  and  philological  research  In  dissipating  the 
obscurities  of  the  scriptures,  and  fixing  their  exact  sense,  we  cannot,  at  the  same  time,  but  think  that  the  collatera* 
illustrations  derived  from  this  source,  are  deserving  of  at  least  equal  attention  from  the  student  of  revelation.  The  truth 
is,  the  providence  of  God,  which  is  never  more  worthily  employed  than  about  his  Word,  seems  now  to  be  directing  the 
eyes  of  his  servants,  as  with  pointed  finger,  to  the  immense  stores  of  elucidation  constantly  accumulating  from  this 
quarter.  The  tide  of  travel  within  a  few  years,  has  turned  remarkably  to  the  East.  Animated  either  by  the  noble  spirit 
of  missionary  enterprise,  of  commercial  speculation,  of  military  adventure,  or  laudable  curiosity,  men  of  intelligence  and 
observation  have  made  their  way  into  every  region  on  which  the  light  of  revelation  originally  shone;  exploring  its 
antiquities,  mingling  with  its  inhabitants,  detailing  its  manners  and  customs^  and  displaying  its  physical,  moral,  and 
political  circumstances.  From  these  expeditions  they  have  returned  laden  with  the  rich  results  of  their  industry,  and 
the  labours  of  the  pen  and  the  pencil  have  made  thousands  partakers  of  the  benefit.  Somewhat  more  than  half  • 
century  ago,  when  the  justly  celebrated  Observations  of  Harmer  were  given  to  the  public,  the  range  of  materials  to 
which  he  had  access  was  comparatively  limited.  The  travels  of  Chardin,  Pococke,  Shaw,  Maundrell,  Pitts,  D'Arvieux, 
with  Rnssel's  Natural  History  of  Aleppo,  were  his  principal  authorities— authorities,  it  is  true,  which  have  not  yet  been 
wholly  superseded.  But  since  his  time,  what  an  immense  accession  has  the  department  of  oriental  travels  received' 
The  names  of  Volney,  Niebuhr,  Mariti,  Clarke,  Chateaubriand,  Porter,  Burckhardt,  Buckingham,  Morier,  Seetzen, 
De  Lamartine,  Laborde,  exhaust  but  a  small  part  of  the  list  of  eastern  tourists,  whose  labours  have  gone  to  make  us 
familiarly  acquainted  with  the  land  of  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  apostles.  How  desirable  that  the  scattered  gleams  of 
Olustraiive  light,  which  shine  in  their  works,  should  be  concentrated  into  one  focus  of  illumination  I  This  is  the  task 
which  we  have  essayed  in  the  present  volume. 


6  PAEFAC2. 

• 

In  enteiing  vp^m  «ad  adyaneing  in  this  task,  we  have  been  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  remarkatle  fact  o^*  vlu 
permanence  of  eastern  usages.  Troe  to  the  traditions  of  their  ancestors,  and  impenetrable  thus  far  to  the  spii 
innovation,  their  manners  and  customs,  opinions  and  institations,  retain  all  the  iizedaess  of  their  moontains,  and 
on  as  onvarjring  as  the  coarse  of  their  streams.  To  the  qnestion,  therefore,  whether  the  state  of  things  in  the 
described  by  modem  travellers,  really  coincides  w/th  that  which  existed  at  the  time  the  scriptnies  were  written,  so 
one  may  be  cited  as  conveying  a  correct  idea  of  ihm  othef  \  we  okay  rej^y,  in  the  words  of  Sir  John  Chardin,  one  or  cli« 
most  respectable  and  authentic  of  the  number: — **  I  have  written  nothing,**  says  he,  "  of  the  Indies,  because  I  lived,  bvit 
five  years  there,  and  understood  only  the  vulgar  languages,  which  are  the  Indian  and  Persian,  without  the  knowledge* 
that  of  the  Brahmins;  but,  neveitheless,  I  did  not  spend uy  Time  There  tn  tdlvness:  off  the  contrary,  as  the  wintei 
that  country  will  not  permit  one  to  travel,  I  employed  that  time  in  a  work  which  I  had  long  in  my  thoughts,  and  wb  i 
J  may  call  my  favourite  design^  by  the  pleasure  wherewith  liaboured  in  it,  and  the  profit  which  I  hope  the  .public  virill 
receive  thereby;  which  is  certain  notes  upon  very  many  passages  of  holy  scripture,  whereof  the  explication  depends  on 
the  knowledge  of  the  customs  of  the  eastern  countries;  Cor  the  East  is  the  scene  of  all  the  historical  facts  mentioneci  in 
the  Bible.  The  language  of  that  divine  book  (especially  of  the  Old  Testament)  being  oriental,  and  very  oAen  figurat.1  ve 
and  hyperbolical,  those  parts  of  scripture  which  are  written  in  verse,  and  in  the  prophecies,  are  full  of  figures  m 
hyperboles,  which,  as  it  is  manifest,  cannot  be  well  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  things  from  whence  such  figia 
are  taken,  which  are  natural  properties  and  particular  manners  of  the  countries  to  which  they  refer.  I  discerned  this  in 
my  first  voyage  to  the  Indies :  for  I  graduaUy  fotmd  a  greater  sense  and  beauty  in  divers  passages  of  scripture  than  I  A^s^ 
before^  by  having  in  my  view  the  things,  eidier  natural  or  moral,  which  explained  them  to  me ;  ana  in  perusing  tlx^ 
different  translations  which  the  greatest  part  of  the  translators  of  the  Bible  had  made,  I  observed  that  every  one  of  thens 
(to  render  the  expositions,  as  they  thought,  more  intelligible)  used  such  expressions  as  would  accommodate  the  phrase  to 
the  places  where  they  writ ;  and  which  did  not  only  many  times  pervert  the  text,  but  often  rendered  the  sense  obscure, 
and  sometimes  absurd  also.  In  fine,  consulting  the  commentators  upon  such  kind  of  passages,  I  found  very  Strang:)^ 
mistakes  in  them,  and  that  they  had  long  guessed  at  the  sense,  and  did  but  grope  (as  in  the  dark)  in  search  of  it.  And 
from  these  reflections  I  took  a  resolution  to  make  my  remarks  upon  many  passages  of  the  scriptures ;  persuading  myseli' 
that  they  would  be  equally  agreeable  and  profitable  for  use.  And  the  learned,  to  whom  I  commanicated  my  desiig:ii» 
encouraged  me  very  much,  by  their  commendations,  to  proceed  in  it ;  and  more  especially  when  I  informed  them,  that 
U  is  not  in  Asia,  as  in  our  Europe,  where  there  are  frequent  changes,  more  or  less,  in  the  form  qf  things,  as  the  habiis^ 
huHdings,  gardens,  and  the  like.  In  thb  East  thxt  are  constant  in  all  TmNos ;  the  habits  are  at  this  day  in  the  sam^ 
manner  as  in  the  precedent  ages ;  so  that  one  may  reasonably  believe,  that  in  that  part  of  the  world,  the  exterior  form  o/ 
things  (as  their  manners  and  customs)  are  the  same  now  as  they  were  two  thousand  years  since,  except  in  such  changes 
as  have  been  introduced  by  religion,  which  are,  nevertheless,  very  inconsiderable.'*— (Preface  to  Travels  in  Persia,  p.  6.) 
Morier,  an  eastern  traveller,  says,  '*  The  manners  of  the  East,  amid  all  the  changes  of  government  and  religion,  are  Uii^ 
the  same:  they  are  living  impressions  from  an  original  mould;  and  at  every  stef^some  object,  some  idiom^some  dress, 
or  some  custom  of  common  life,  reminds  the  traveller  of  ancient  times,  and  confirms,  above  aU,  the  beauty,  the  accuracy^ 
and  the  propriety  of  the  language  and  the  history  of  the  Btble/* 

This  very  striking  testimony  to  the  conformity,  or  rather  identity,  of  the  modem  with  the  ancient  usages  of  the 
East,  is  abundantly  confirmed  fh)m  (»ther  sources,  as  scarcely  a  traveller  has  set  foot  upon  oriental  soil,  without 
professing  himself  to  be  at  once  struck  with  the  remarkable  coincidence  between  the  picture  of  ancient  manners,  as 
drawn  in  the  sacred  writings,  and  the  state  of  things  which  actually  meets  his  eye.  This  steadfast  resistance  to  the 
spirit  of  innovation  and  change,  which  thus  remarkably  distinguishes  the  nations  of  the  East,  will  probably,  in  the 
providence  of  GK)d,  remain  unsubdued,  till  it  shall  have  answered  all  the  important  purposes  of  biblical  elucidation, 
when  it  will  give  way  to  the  all-pervading,  all-regenerating  influence  of  the  Bible  itself,  borne  upon  the  bosom  of  a  new 
tide  of  civilization  and  improvement,  which  shall,  ere  long,  set  in  upon  the  East  from  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  the 
great  continent  of  the  "We^t.  "  By  a  wonderful  provision  of  Providence,"  says  De  Lamartine,  "  who  never  creates 
wants  without  at  the  same  time  creating  the  means  of  satisfying  them,  it  happens,  that  at  the  moment  when  the  great 
crisis  of  civilization  takes  place  in  Europe,  and  when  the  new  necessities  resulting  from  it  are  revealing  themselves, 
both  to  governments  and  people,  a  great  crisis  of  an  inverse  order  takes  place  in  the  East,  and  a  vast  void  is  there  offered 
for  the  redundancy  of  European  population  and  faculties.  The  excess  of  life  which  is  overflowing  here,  may  and 
must  find  an  outlet  in  that  part  of  the  world ;  the  excess  of  force  which  overstrains  us,  may  and  must  find  employment 
in  those  countries,  where  the  human  powers  are  in  a  state  of  exhaustion  and  torpidity,  where  the  stream  of  population  is 
stagnant  or  drying  up,  where  the  vitality  of  the  human  race  is  expiring." 

In  the  mean  time,  while  the  inevitable  doom  of  revolution  and  transformation  that  awaits  the  East,  lingers,  it  behooves 
us  to  make  the  most,  for  use  Ail  purposes,  of  that  state  of  society  which  still  exists,  but  which,  ere  long,  will  have  passed 
away.  With  this  view,  we  have  endeavoured  to  imbody  in  the  present  volume  a  large  mass  of  oriental  illustration. 
The  work  is  strictly  of  an  eclectic  character.  Postponing  the  claims  of  originality  to  those  of  practical  utility,  the 
Editor,  after  arraying  before  him  the  amplest  store  of  materials  which  he  could  command,  set  himself  to  the  task  oi 
selecting  and  arranging  the  most  valuable  portions  which  he  could  bring  within  the  limits  of  his  plan.  The  kindred 
works  of  Harmer,  Bnrder,  Paxton,  Taylor's  edition  of  Calmet,  scarcely  any  of  which  are  in  common  accessible  to  the 
majority  of  biblical  students,  have  been  diligently  gleaned,  and  all  their  important  contents  transferred  to  our  pages. 
As  these  works  are  not  likely  ever  to  be  reprinted  in  this  country,  there  appeared  no  other  way  to  arrest  their  progresa 
to  oblivion,  and  to  secure  a  larger  and  wider  circulation  to  the  valuable  matter  which  they  contain. 

But  the  range  of  selection  has  been  by  no  means  confined  to  the  works  now  mentioned.  So  prolific  has  been  the  press 
Irlthin  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  of  books  of  eastern  travels,  fltustratlve  of  manners,  customs,  and  religion,  thai  our 
veaonrces  in  thi«  department  haTe  been  almost  indefinitely  multiplied.    But  to  one  work  in  partlcolar— Roberts^  Oriental 


SdiUHT  dwijp^  a«  AH  aet  of  jiiitlc«»  to  wUeb  he  ismtretfce  naderwiUflK)8frkeMttty-.i«t|MMd,t»«apre«  htoyerydeep 
obligations.  He  considers  himself  pMOliarly  ibrtOBtle  in  mmiiMg  with  this/irark  jnst  m  tm  W9»  enterfa;  upon  his  oim 
ttadertaJcingy  «o  that  he  has  h^n  Able  toiaeorpoTBte  it  MBidf  caiire  in  the  fMsent  -nbame.  Though  «hMBidiiig  ehlefly 
in  lilijMtKAtionsdmwn iiDin the pamhcrficnW iitoneiirtli mod piwctbiel phMtteolgy. ceitrtDn inthe-East^ )ret his adieearr 
9o  pointed  and  pertinent  in  their  scope,  so  felicitoos  and  graphic  in  their  tnm  of  expression,  and  so  remarkable  for  tfa# 
▼ividneai  with  whioh  the  kading  idea  ia  ezhibiled,  that  ve  donbt  not  thr  »ea^r  villfiadin  this  part  akme  an  ample 
equivalent  for  the  coat  of  the  wMe  vqIqbm.  The  Ber.  T.  H.  Heme  eays  iie  feels  himself' ''  jnsiified  ia  reeommniding 
Air.  Roheds^  *  Ulnstratioas,'  as  supplyiaff  aa  impoitant  deaidevatnm  in  hibHeal-  litaiaDara;  Tbty  foraish  to  ttry  maajr 
diOioaU  Of  obsoare  passages  aatigfactory  esplaaations,  which  ate  not  aoore  original  ihaa  they  are  entertatiiing  and 


i&atroctiTe."  "  Mr.  Roberta*  work,'*  aara  the  Briiiah  Cd^  "  is  replete  with  interesting  manor,  andj  ia  a  condensed 
Idrm,  coataias  more  iHastratioaa  of  Holy  Writ  then  aay  other  book  we  know -of.  He  nefalydcaervca  our  thanks,  and 
the  thanks. especially  of  those  who  are  not  able  to  poaseas  am^  Tofaanes  ilkntrative  of  the  orieatal  rites  and  eastoms  to 

be  found  in  the  Bible.  We  have  only  to  add,  that  this  volume  is  worth  all  the  twopenny  trash  which  the  last  half  dozen 
years  have  given  binh  to." 

As  the  present  work  is  designed  to  be  marked  by  somewhat  of  the  same  Comprehensive  character  which  distingnishea 
the  other  biblical  works  lately  issued  from  the  press  of  the  PuMisheia,  the  illustratioaa  bear  apon  nameroas  other  points 
than  those  relating  to  manners  and  customs.  Every  thing  of  a  purely  doetrinal  character,  about  which  the  dilQuciil 
deaominatioBa  of  Chrfatians  might  be  supposed  to  disagree,  has  been  studiously  excluded ;  at  least  such  has  been  tha 
Editor's  intentiott,  and  if  any  thing  shoald  be  met  with  that  seems  to  gainsay  ihis  dechiration,  he  begs  it  may  be  set  down 
to  the  account  of  a  momentary  inadvertence,  rather  than  of  a  determinate  purpose.  But  with  this  exception,  he  haa 
^ven  himself  as  much  latirade  in  the  selection  of  matter,  as  was. consistent  with  a  prevailing  unity  of  design  in  tha 
stracture  of  the  whole. 

The  sulg'ect  of  the  Fulfilment  of  Prophecy,  cannot  well  be  lost  sight  of  l^  any  one  conversant  at  once  with  the  scriptures 
and  the  reports  of  modem  travellers.    The  topographical  descnptimis  of  many  of  the  most  noted  places  of  scripture,  a 
department  to  which  particular  attention  has  been  given  in  the  ensuing  pages,  suggests  at  once  the  divine  predictions 
bearing  apoa  their  Aiture  doom.    The  researches  of  tourists,  both  skeptics  and  Christians,  have  poured  a  flood  of  light 
upon  thia  sabject.    It  is  perfectly  aatoaiahiag,  to  oae  who  has  never  esmmined  the  subject,  to  find  how  lUtraUf  and  m/imUeiif 
the  prophetic  declarations  of  scripture  have  been  fulfilled, .ao  that  even  .infidel  travellers  endJbistorians,  aa  Ydney  and 
Qibbon,  in  their  accounts  of  nations  and  countries,  have  unwittingly  used  for  description,  almost  the  words  of  scripture 
in  which  the  events  are  foretold.    Volney,  particularly,  (one  of  the  bitterest  opposera  of  Christianity,)  in  his  published 
travels  in  the  East,  has  afforded,  unwillingly  and  unthinkingly,  a  wonderful  jattestation  to  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  in  the 
relation  of  facts  which  came  aader  hia  owo  eye.    There  needs  no  better  witness^  •  faideed,  it  is  impossibto  for  the  most 
determined  infidel  carefully  to  examine  and  weigh  this  sul^'ect,  and  notbe  forced  tofoei  that  the  Bible  is  divine-,  or,ia-the 
words  of  Bishop  Newion, "  he  is  reduced  to  the  necessity,  either  to  renounce  his  senses,  deny  what  he  reads  in  the  Bible, 
and  what  he  sees  and  observes  in  the  world,  or  acknowledge  the  truth  of  prophecy^  and  consequently,  of  divine  revelation.** 
The  researches  of  travellers  in  Palestine  have  been  abundant,  .and  the  prophecies  thereby  verified  are  numerous  and 
distinct,  so  that  the  (acts  may  be  related  literally  in  the  language  of  the  prophecy%    To  use  the  words  of  a  late  writer  in 
the  London  Gtuarterly  Review,  **  we  confess  that  we  have  felt  mpre  surprise^  delight,  and  conviction,  in  examining  the 
accounts  which  the  travels  of  Borckhardt,  Mangles^  Jrby,  Leigh,  and  Laborde,  have  so  recently  given  of  Judea,  Edom,4^c. 
than  we  have  ever  derived  from  any  similar  inquiry.    It  seems  like  a  miracle  in  our  own  times.    Twenty  years  ago  we 
read  certain  portions  of  the  prophetic  scriptures,  with  a  belief  that  they  were  true,  because  other  similar  passages  had^ 
in  the  course  of  ages,  been  proved  to  be  so,  and  we  had  an  indistinct  notion,  that  all  these  (to  us)  obscure  and  indefinite 
denanciations  had  been — we  knew  not  very  well  when  or  how— accomplished :  but  to  have  graphic  descriptions^  ground 
plans,  and  elevations,  showing  the  actual  existence  of  all  the  heretofore  vague  and  shadowy  denunciations  of  God  against 
Edom,  does,  we  confesS|  excite  our  feelings,  and  exalt  our  confidence  in  prophecy,  to  a  height  that  no  external  evidence 
has  hitherto  done.  ....  Here  we  have— bursting  upon  our  age  of  incredulity,  by  the  labours  of  accidental,  impartial, 
and  sometimes  incredulous'*  (infidel)  "  witnesses— the  certainty  of  existing.facts,  which,  fulfil  what  were  considered 
hitherto  the  most  vague  and  least  intelligible  of  the  prophecies.    The  value  of  one  such  contemporaneous  pioof  is 
immense.*'    Indeed,  it  wonld  seem  that  in  regard  to  such  places  as  Babylon,  Nineveh,  Tyre,  Moab,  Edom,  and  others, 
the  providence  of  Qod  was  no  less  conspicuous  in  bringing  to  light,  in  these  latter  ages,  the  evidence  of  fhe  accompKdmient 
of  those  prophecies,  than  formerly  in  working  the  aecompliskment  itself.    The  valuable  labours  of  Keith  in  this  depart- 
ment, arranged  in  accordance  with  our  general  plan,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  commentary  under  its  appropriate  text,  will  be 
found  to  have  added  much  to  the  interest  and  profit  of  the  reader  in  perusing  our  pages. 

The  numerous  highly  finished  engraviDgs,  executed  by  distinguished  artists,  fh>m  sketches  taken  on  the  spot,  and 
accompanied,  for  the  most  part,  with  letter-press  descriptions  by  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Home,  originally  published  in  Finden'e 
Landscape  Blustrations,  will  go  also  greatly  to  enhance  the  value  of  this  portion  of  the  illustrations. 

A  critical  note  is  occasionally  thrown  in,  where  the  point  of  a  passage  seemed  capable  of  a  happy  explication,  especially 
from  a  more  exact  analysis  of  the  import  of  the  original  terms.  Those  bearing  the  signature  of  the  Editor  will  perhaps 
usually  be  found  of  this  character,  and  for  any  seeming  infVaction  in  this  of  his  general  plan,  he  solicits  the  indulgence 
not  unreasonably  claimed  for  a  favourite  mode  of  scripture  exposition.  They  are,  however,  for  the  most  part, "  few  and 
far  between.** 

As  a  prominent  object  aimed  at  throughout  has  been,  not  only  to  increase  the  facilities  for  a  complete  understanding  of 
the  inspired  volume,  but  also  to  multiply  the  evidences,  and  vindicate  the  claims  of  its  divine  original,  a  portion  of  our 
pages  has  been  allotted  to  the  direct  consideration  of  infidel  objecHons  and  cavils.    The  most  important  extracts  of  thia 
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toeripitoa  h»p»»e«i  mknttaaHkB  mdiaftle  and  now  mn  <' Ufti  of  nii)M.''!>rniiinfl1f  r  in  wliiiliiTii  [iMtfrinnirfrt 

of  BayU  asaiiiit  tlM  diaraeler  of  Iteiid,are  cMnoMd  ani  nfe 

more  7erboMl7  than  is  ooosiHeBt  with  the  taite  either  of  laodeis  writeia  or  readera. 

The  original  and  aeote  ramerlnt  of  Michaelia,  on  OMaiy  points  of  the  Biosaic  laws  ano  ritnal,  though  saaBnetiBN 
boidaring  opon  the  ihncifol,  diseloaa  a  pfofiMod  aommintance  with  the  genius  of  the  Bast,  and  are  generally  enatiftc&d  i 
deep  attention. 

As  the  aathorides  emjdoyed  in  the  preparation  of  the  ensiysg  pages  are  nsaally  quoted  in  a  very  generri  ^rsy — fi 
*hB  most  part  merely  by  citing  the  writer's  name— it  will  probably  be  rendering  an  imponant  serriee  to  many^  <yC  ati 
foadsrs,  to  give  a  more  ample  tww  of  the  soorces  upon  which  we  haTo  drawn  for  materials.  The  list  is  hy  ni 
means  complete,  nor,  as  many  hare  served  ns  at  socobmI  hand,  Is  it  perhaps  practicable  or  necessary  that  it  slioiald  he\ 
but  ^he  most  important  and  ▼alnable  will  be  ibond  here  grouped  together,  and  ordinarily,  by  turning  to  this  eatmlo^iicl 
tiie  entire  tttle^  including  edition  and  date,  of  any  work  cited  in  the  ensuing  pages  simply  by  the  author^  name,  ^erill  b^ 
found.    Such  a  catalogue  may  be  of  senrice  for  other  purposes  than  those  connected  with  the  present  Tohme. 
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The  importance  of  the  present  wdrk  must  be  obnous,  and  being  altogether  {UuOroHfoe,  without  reference  to  doctrme^ 
or  other  points  in  which  Christians  differ,  it  is  hoped  it  will  meet  with  fkrour  from  all  who  lore  the  sacred  volame,  and 
that  it  will  be  sufficiently  interesting  and  attractive  to  recommend  itself,  not  only  to  professed  Christians  of  oj?  denomina* 
tions,  but  also  to  the  general  reader.  The  arrangement  of  the  texts  illustrated  with  the  notes,  in  the  order  of  the  chapters 
and  verses  of  the  authorized  version  of  the  Bible,  will  render  it  conrenient  for  reference  to  particular  passages,  while 
the  copious  Index  at  the  end,  will  at  once  enable  the  reader  to  turn  to  every  subject  discussed  in  the  volume. 

It  only  remains  for  the  Editor  to  remark,  that  he  would  by  no  means  be  held  responsible  for  the  truth  or  justice  of  every 
sentiment  advanced  by  way  of  Interpretation  or  illustration  in  the  present  work.  He  hopes  not  to  be  considered  as 
adopting  himself  all  the  various  explications  of  scripture  which  he  has  yet  felt  it  his  duty  to  propound.  Many' of  them 
are  proposed  by  their  authors  themselves  merely  as  conjectures,  and  though  he  may  occasionally  have  entertainec 
doubts  of  their  correctness,  yet,  as  they  involved  only  points  of  minor  importance,  he  has  seldom  felt  himself  called  upon 
to  turn  aside  to  question  or  confute  them.  A  very  large  mass  of  obviously  true  or  highly  probable  illustration,  is  here 
presented  to  the  reader.  As  to  the  pertinency  or  verisimilitude  of  particular  portions,  he  will  of  course  exercise  a  due 
discrimination ;  he  cannot  be  expected  to  forego  his  own  judgment,  nor  will  he  find  it  necessary  to  presume  upon  that  of 
him  who  has  thus  endeavoured,  however  feebly,  to  minister,  by  so  great  a  variety  of  provision,  to  his  instractioa  and 
pleasure.  G.  B. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


HOLY   SCRIPTURES. 


GENESIS. 


Chap^  1.  Ten  1.    In  the  begiiming  God  created 
the  beayens  and  the  earth. 

Notwithsta&duig  the  industrious  attempts  of  many  skep- 
ica.1  w^riters  to  array  the  evidence  deducible  from  geolo- 
^cai  discoveries  against  the  Mosaic  acconnt  of  the  cra- 
uioa,   nothing  has  yet  been  advanced  to  invalidate  the 
testimony  of  the  inspired  record,  as  nothing  has  yet  been 
brought  to  show  that  its  statements,  whtn  rightly  wider' 
Uood^  are  at  all  at  variance  with  any  of  the  clear  and  noh 
doul^d  results  of  scientific  research.    We  say,  when 
rigkUMf  widertioodg  for  that  the  conclusions  of  the  geolo- 
gist, even  the  most  legitimate  and  demonstrable,  may  be 
mconsistent  with  the  popular  imierpreUUion  of  the  sacred 
narrative,  we  by  no  means  deny ;  bnt  it  is  obvious  that 
such  interpretation  vuiy  be  ermieous,  and  that  all  that 
is  requisite  to  bring  the  two  departments  into  perfect  har- 
mony, may  be  the  fixine  of  the  gewuine  sense  of  the  writer 
by  a  purel  V  philological  process.    Until,  therefore,  it  is  ea- 
tablisaed  o^ond  controversy  that  the  language  of  Moses 
cannot,  by  any  possibility  of  fair  construction,  be  made  to 
tally  with,  or  at  least  not  to  ccmtradict,  the  admitted  truths 
of  geolc^ical  science,  it  is  vain  to  eharp^  revelation  with 
auering  oracles  at  variance  with  the  irrefragable  teach- 
ings of  nature.    But  this,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  never 
has  been,  and  we  are  confident  never  will  be,  done.    The 
material  fabric  of  the  universe  and  the  book  of  inspira- 
tion are  the  works  of  the  same  author,  and  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  truths  pertaining  tt>  the  one  cannot  be  at  war 
vith  those  belonging  to  the  other.    The  foUowin}|[  remarks 
of  the  Rev.  Bartholomew  Lloyd,  Provost  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  on  the  drift  of  the  sacred  penman  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis,  cannot  but  commend  themselves 
to  every  enlightened  reader:  "The  sacred  writer  pre- 
faces his  history  of  God's  government  over  his  chosen 
people,  by  informing  us,  that  'in  the  beginning  Qod  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,*  and  it  seems  equallv  certain 
that  he  here  speaks  of  the  original  creation  of  all  things 
out  of  nothing.  This,  indeed,  is  a  great  subject,  and  though 
nothing  circumstantial  is  here  revealed  to  us  concerning 
it,  yet  the  sacred  importance  of  the  truth,  assured  to  us 
by  this  simple  expression,  is  every  way  suitable  to  the  prom- 
iaent  place  assigned  to  it :  for  it  isnothing  less  than  the 
authoritative  statement  of  the  first  and  fundamental  article 
of  all  true  religious  faith.    By  it  we  are  taught  that  self- 
existence  is  an  attribute  of  the  one  supreme  Being,  and 
that  all  things  besides  owe  their  existence  to  His  unlimited 
power.    How  necessary  it  was  to  mankind  to  have  an 
authoritative  declaration  on  this  subject,  we  may  readily 
convince  ourselves  by  adverting  to  the  errors  into  which 
the  most  celebrated  men  of  all  antiquity  had  fatten,  who 
presumed  to  ^culate  on  these  matters,  so  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  reason,  without  other  guidances.   Among 
these  erronecms  opinions,  or  rather  among  those  wild  oon- 
leetures,  we  find  the  IbUowing:— that  matter  im  eternal; 
that  the  Deity  was  the  soul  of  the  worid;  agreeably' to 
vhich,  the  material  tnme  of  nature  was  to  be  regmed 
as  his  bodv,  and  not  as  his  work.    Now,  in  this  &  first 
•entenee,  the  inspired  writer  settles  definitivelv  what  we 
ire  to  believe  on  this  fln^ect^bf  stiithig  the  pr&nary  relar 


tion  which  all  things  in  common  bear  to  the  supreme  Be- 
ing; and  with  this  information  he  forbears  from  mixing 
up  any  other  matter.  For  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  state- 
ment is  made  without  any  specification  of  time  or  other  cir- 
cumstance:  seemingly,  hecause  no  addition  of  this  kind 
could  be  of  use  in  aiding  our  conceptions  of  a  truth  purely 
religious,  or  in  strengthening  our  faith  in  the  authority  on 
which  it  was  proposed ;  but  chiefly  because  it  was  the  sole 
object  of  the  writer,  in  this  first  sentence,  to  claim  for  God 
the  creation  of  all  things  whatsoever,  and  that  this  claim 
must  remaio  unshaken,  however  we  may  decide  on  other 
questions  which  may  be  raised  about  the  creation ;  such 
as  that  relative  to  the  time  when  it  occurred ;  how  long 
before  the  origin  of  the  human  race ;  whether  all  the  parts 
of  the  universe  were  brought  into  existence  simultaneous- 
ly, or  at  different  and  widely  distant  epochs.  It  is  plain, 
then,  that  in  this  place  the  sacred  writer  furnishes  nohelps 
for  the  decision  of  such  questions.  Let  us  look  to  what 
follows.  In  proceeding  to  Uiose  arrangements  by  which 
the  earth  was  to  be  fitted  for  the  residence  and  support 
of  man,  and  the  other  inferior  tribes  by  which  it  was  men 
to  be  tenanted,  we  find  him  describing  its  preceding  C(»ndi- 
tion;  informing  us  that  it  was  then  'without  form  and 
void,'  and  that  *  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep.^ 
Now.  I  confess  that  this  always  seemed  to  me  very  lik^ 
the  description  of  a  ruined  world :  and  if  such  was  the 
earth  at  that  time,  it  would  be  difficult  to  suppose  that  it 
had  not  existed  long  before.  But  this  is  not  all.  When 
he  does  come  to  the  work  of  the  six  days,  we  find  the  de- 
scription of  each  day's  work  introduced  by  an  expression 
of  a  particular  form,  and  concluded  by  another,  by  which 
it  appears  that  the  original  work  of  creation,  spoken  ot 
in  the  first  verse,  is  excluded  from  the  series  of  perform- 
ances belonging  to  those  davs: — and,  if  excluded,  theUj 
perhaps,  removed  to  an  indefinite  distance;  for  had  it 
immediately  preceded,  we  might  naturally  expect  to  find 
it  spoken  of,  either  as  the  work  of  the  first  of  a  series  ol 
seven  days,  or  as  part  of  the  work  of  the  first  of  the  si^ 
days.  This,  then,  would  seem  to  remove  the  work  of  the 
original  creation  far  beyond  that  of  the  reconstruction  ot 
the  globe.  It  is  true,  that  nothing  is  exhibited  to  our  ima- 
ginations to  mark  the  interval  between  these  perform- 
ances ;  but  to  deny  that  there  was  such  an  interval,  and 
for  that  reason,  would  be  to  conclude  about  as  wisely  as 
the  peasant,  who  supposes  the  clouds  to  be  contiguous  to 
the  stars,  because  wnen  looldng  up  he  discerns  nothing 
between  them." 

Dr.  Chalmers,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, speaks  to  the  same  effect.  *'  Does  Moses  ever  say. 
that  when  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  he  did 
more,  at  the  time  alluded  to^  than  transform  them  out  of 
previously  existing  materials  1  Or  does  he  ever  say,  that 
there  was  not  an  intepral  of  many  ages  between  the  first  act 
of  creation,  described  in  the  first  verse  of  the  book  of  Gen* 
esis,  and  said  to  have  been  performed  in  the  beginninai 
and  those  more  detailed  operations,  the  account  of  which 
commences  at  the  second  verse,  and  which  are  desoribed 
to  Qs  as  having  been  performed  in  so  manv  days  7  Or, 
finally,  does  he  ever  make  us  understand,  that  the  rener 
ations  of  man  went  further  than  to  fix  the  antiquity  oi  loa 
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firom  the  flood. 

Now.  when  weconsider  the  great  scheme  of  the  Almightj, 
ibietoki  firom  time  to  time,  from  tho  daye  of  Adam  to 
those  of  Abraham,  and  continued  from  thence,  in  a  well* 
defined  course  of  history,  to  our  own  times ;  when  we  con- 
dder  the  wonderAil  and  miraculous  erehts  that  were  J^re- 
iold,  and  were  afterward  so  UienXij  fulJUUtL  in  the  line 
of  the  chosen  people  of  Qod; — that,  through  them,  and 
through  their  language,  the  Inspired  Writings  of  the  early 
times  were  to  be  for  ever  handed  down  to  the  generations 
of  men ;  that,  of  bH  the  languages  of  the  earth,  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  like  the  Hd>rew  people,  has  hitherto  withstood 
every  change  and  every  calamity;  and  been,  like  them, 
miraculously  preserved  by  the  Almighty  will  for  a  great 
and  beneficent  end;  and  when  we  funher  consider  the 
strong  analogy  and  filiation,  so  easily  traced,  in  all  the 
languages  of  the  earth,  to  the  Hebrew,  as  the  most  probable 
ffMUiZkan  original  tongue;— -when  all  these  considera- 
tions are  comhiaefL  is  it  unreasonable  to  conclude  to  the 
high  probability  of  the  original  language  of  the  Sacred 
Scripuires  being  the  pure  and  oriffinal  tongue  first  commu- 
nicated to  man  by  his  Maker  1  In  considering,  then,  the 
language  of  the  Hebrews  as  the  most  probable  source  from 
wh^ce  all  other  tongues  have  been  derived ;  and  when  we 
trace  in  all  these  other  tongues  the  gradual  varieties  that 
have  arisen,  and  are  still  now  proceeding  in  the  dialects  of 
the  earth,  by  the  seeondarv  omimj,  and,  seemingly,  trivial 
accidents,  by  which  the  difierent  shades  of  lang^ige  are 
brought  about,  are  we  not  justified  in  drawing  a- compari- 
son oetweeen  the  miraculously  preserved  primUifve  ^on- 
guage^  and  the  no  less  miraculously  preserved  chosen 
people,  who  arc  the  constant  Uninf^  miraae,  bearing  umrill' 
tng  wUneu  to  the  truth  of  Inspiration,  to  all  the  generations 
of  mankind  1  We  are  renunded,  that  it  was  repeatedly 
foretold  in  prophecy,  that  the  H^rew  nation  should  be  dis* 
fiersed  into  all  countries ;  yet  that  they  should  not  be  swal- 
lowed up  and  lost  among  their  conquerors,  but  should 


to  the  latest  times,  a  distinct  people;  that,  "  though 
Qod  would  make  an  end  of  the  nations,  their  oppressors. 
Be  would  not  make  an  end  of  them." — Fairholmb. 

The  names  which  men  and  thin^  received  at  the  be- 
cinning  of  time,  are  so  strikingly  similar  to  those  which 
Uiey  bore  when  the  Hebrew  was  certainlv  a  living  language, 
that  its  claim  to  the  honour  of  being  the  primeval  speech 
of  the  human  family,  can  scarcely  be  rejected.  It  is  ever 
reckoned  a  proof  of  similar  origm.  when  many  words  in 
any  two  languages  have  the  same  form,  the  same  sound, 
meaning,  and  reason.  But  the  names  of  the  first  genera- 
tions of  men.  like  those  of  the  lower  animals,  are  as  pure 
Hebrew  as  the  names  of  Pelee,  Abraham,  Isaac,  ana  Ja- 
cob, or  those  of  David  and  Solomon,  or  Malachi.  They 
have  the  Hebrew  form,  are  constructed  accordingto  He- 
brew rules,  are  founded  on  certain  reasons,  like  Hebrew 
names;  aM,  in  fine,  are  not  to  be  distinguished  in  any  one 
respect  from  pure  Hebrew. 

u  deserves  also  to  be  remarked,  that  the  reason  assign- 
ed for  these  names  will  not  correspond  with  any  other  lan- 
guage. The  ffarden  of  Paradise  was  called  Eden;  be- 
cause among  ine  Hebrews  it  signifies  pleasure  or  delight. 
The  i^e  of  Cain's  exile  was  for  this  reason  called  the 
land  of  Nod,  from  a  root  which  signifies  to  wander. 
Adam  received  his  name  because  he  was  taken  out  of  the 
pound;  but  if  the  term  for  ground  in  the  first  language 
Ead  been  terra,  or  yq,  or  earu,  there  had  been  no  proprie- 
ty in  the  designation.  Eve  was  called  by  this  name,  be- 
cause she  was  the  mother  of  all  liviujg ;  out  it  is  derived 
from  a  pure  Hebrew  verb  which  signifies  to  live ;  and  to 
this  relation  the  name  owes  all  its  pr«mriety  and  stfaifi- 
eance.  Cain  was  named  from  the  Heorew  verb  £ana, 
tc  possess,  because  his  mother  had  ipt  him  from  the  Lord ; 
and  in  this  instance  also,  the  name  is  inseparably  connect 
ed  with  the  Hebrew  root.  The  proper  name  £(eth  is  do* 
rived  from  the  Hebrew  verb  Shooth,  to  appoint;  because, 
said  our  first  mother,  God  hath  appointed  me  another  seed 
instead  of  Abel,  whom  Cain  slew.  The  same  mode  of 
reasoning  might  be  carried  through  all  the  names  of  tho 
Adamitie  age:  but  these  instances  a^  sufficient  to  show 
the  near  affimty,  if  not  the  positive  identity,  of  the  lan« 
guage  which  Adam  spoke,  With  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

Tbe  aaaaf  aaeiiM  bj  the  iMfiied  writer  to  thafoun^ 


eis  of  our  rade,  are  not  InleTpTclatioBs  of  urimitiTe  tems  ^ 
for  he  declares  they  are  the  very  names  wnieh  were  n 


at  first:  and  as  they  are  derivatives  from  pure  H( 
verbs,  ttie  language  then  spoken  must  have  been  the  sam* 
in  sdmance  and  structure.  Had  they  been  translations, 
we  have  raason  to  think  the  same  aietfaod  would  have  been 
followed  as  in  several  instances  in  the  New  TestamemCy 
where  the  <Mig[ittal  term  is  used,  and  the  interpretation 
avowedly  subjoined.  But  Moses  gives  not  a  single  hint  of 
his  translating  these  terms ;  he  asserts,  on  the  eontraiT', 
that  they  are  the  original  words  employed;  and  the  trntli 
of  his  assertion  is  rendered  indnbitaole  by  die  reasons 
assigned  for  their  imposition,  which  are  inseparably  coo-* 
nected  with  the  Hebrew  language.  Nor  does  Moses,  in 
the  whole  course  of  his  history,  when  speaking  of  the 
names  of  persons  and  ^aces,  utier  a  single  word  frona 
which  we  can  infer  the  existence  of  an  earlier  language. 

When  the  minute  and  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
natural  character  and  temper  of  the  numerous  animals  to 
which  our  first  fhther  gave  names  in  Paradise,  which  he 
cerminly  had  not  time  to  acquire  by  his  own  industry,  and 
which  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  he  owed  to  intuition, 
is  considered,  we  must  admit,  that  the  language  in  whicli 
he  conversed  was  not  his  own  contrivance,  but  the  imme* 
diate  gift  of  Heaven.  When  Jehovah  breathed  into  Adam 
and  Eve  the  breath  of  life,  he  inspired  them  in  the  same 
moment  with  the  knowledge  of  the  tongue  in  which  they 
were  to  express  their  thoughts.  A  similar  favour  was  be- 
stowed  at  tne  beginning  of  the  New  Testament  dispensa- 
tion, on  the  apostles  and  other  ministers  of  the  gospel ;  who 
were  inspirea  in  a  moment  with  the  perfect  knowledge  of 
many  different  languages. — Paxton . 

Chap.  4.  ver.  3.  And  in  process  of  time  it  came 
to  pass,  that  Cain  brought  of  the  fruit  of  the 
ground  an  offering  unto  the  Lord. 

The  margin*  reads,  "  at  the  end  of  days;"  and  this  is 
truly  Oriental.  *' When  the  days  are  ended,  I  will  fnlfil 
my  promise."    "  After  those  days  are  ended,  I  shall  have 

r^ace.''    "  When  the  dap  come  round,  (in  their  circle,) 
will  do  that  for  you/'—  kobeutb. 

Ver.  7.  If  thou  doest  well,  shalt  thou  not  be  ac- 
cepted 1  and  if  thou  doest  not  well,  sin  lieth  at 
the  door.  And  unto  thee  shall  be  his  desire, 
and  thou  shalt  rule  over  him. 

D'Oylvand  Mant  interpret  this,  "  Your  sin  will  find  you 
out."  " ^hy  punishment  is  not  far  off.**  Thev  also  say  sin 
may  be  rendered  sin-opferino  ;  and  several  other  com* 
mentators  take  the  same  view,  and  think  this  is  its  true  and 
only  meaning.  The  victim  proper  for  a  sin-offering  was 
lyin^  at  the  door,  and  therefore  was  within  his  reach. 

Tnere  are  some  who  affect  to  smile  at  the  idea  of  snr 
lying  at  the  door :  it  is,  however,  an  Eastern  figure.  Ask 
a  man  who  is  unacquainted  with  Scripture,  what  he  un- 
derstands by  sin  lying  at  the  threshold  of  the  door ;  he  will 
immediately  speak  of  it  as  the  guilt  of  some  great  crime 
which  the  owner  had  committed.  A  man  accused  ot 
having  murdered  a  child,  would  be  accosted  in  the  follow- 
ing language : — "  If  you  have  done  this,  think  not  to  es- 
cape; no!  xor  sin  will  ever  lie  at  your  door:  it  will  descend 
from  generation  to  generation.*'  To  a  man  accused  of 
having  committed  any  other  dreadful  crime,  it  would  be 
said,  "Ah  I  if  I  had  done  it,  do  I  not  know  sin  wonlil  ever 
lie  at  my  door  1**  The  idea  is  sin  personified  in  the  shape 
of  some  fierce  animal  crouched  at  the  door.  Its  criminality 
and  punishment  remain. 

If  Cain  had  done  well,  would  there  not  have  been  "  the 
excellency  1**  (see  margin ;)  but  if  not  well,  then  sin,  like  a 
monster,  was  crouching  at  his  door.  Taking  the  other 
view  or  it,  seems  to  amount  to  this ;  now,  Cain,  if  thou 
doest  well,  that  will  be  thy  excellency,  thou  shalt  be  accept- 
ed :  but  if  thou  doest  not  well,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  venr  great 
consequence,  because  there  is  a  sin-offering  at  thy  door. 

*I  WDidd  here  obeerre,  eaee  lor  wM,  that  I  bare  nne  ngohrif 
throoffb  Che  marftanl  nadfngi,  end  iMTe  fouad,  with  RW  excepdon^ 
that  mej  Bteralfo  efree  with  Earten  tanguare  Id  idloin  and  fignra 
In  the  eonrse  or  tnie  work,  moat  of  theoa  will  be  fStiBtrated ;  and  t 

wfli  doahlihBt  fhejr  are  the  eomel  tnnalattc 
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The  nearest  approiimBlion  to  truth  will  be,  perhsiM, 


r  all  Ibe  varioua  lanis  oi  doTe.     The  fondneis  wbiclT  Iheta  birdi  exhibit  for 
OB,  probably,  the  patriarch  made  choice  of  the  doTe  for  the  puipoie  alluded  to  i 
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cjrpreai  posMtied  uniiralled  durability  and  com] 
iana  used  it  for  coffins,  and  the  Egyptian!  for  n 

to  hale  famished  the  vood  for  the  aik. 

llao,  qoitea  fiill  deicriptian  of  it,  andaTiewof  thoae  Tei;  ancient  oliTca  it  Gethse- 
nnunlorv,  tol.  ii-    Th»  iioneof  thotetreeii  as  the  lereliinth,&c.  to  whoM  raou,    | 
or  eTen  linii  thooaaod  year*.  , 
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l*s4eaiaftppettBt»kAllnebMiito  indflBfeCaili  to  do 

veil,  by  spc^dng  of  the  reward  of  ri^kteoaness,  and  to 

I  bim  afrauTof  domg  CYil,  by  ahowmg  bim  tkepouaki 


Ver.13.  And  Ckm  said  unto  the  LoEP,  My  piinkh- 
rnent  i$  greater  than  I  can  bear. 

Tlie  murgia  has,  *'  Mine  Iniqiiity  Is  greater  thaa* 


be  forgiTen.  This  form  of  spceca  is  very  oommoii.  Has 
a  penoa  eommitted  a  great  erime ;  he  will  go  to  the  offead- 
ea  individual,  and  piteously  plead  for  aierey ;  and  at  ia* 
tervals  keep  crying,  '*  Ah !  my  cniilt  is  too  great  to  be  for- 
^T  en.    My  hopes  are  gone.'*— Robbbts. 

Ter.  14.  Ani  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  every 
one  that  findeth  me  shall  slay  me. 

ft  has  been  taimtingly  asked,  How  could  every  one  slay 
Cain  1  Has  a  man  escaped  from  prison ;  the  people  say. 
"  Ah\  aB  men  will  catch  and  bring  that  fellow  back.'* 
Has  a  man  ecmmiitted  mnrder :  '*  Ah !  all  men  will  kill 
tbeu  moiderer."    This  means,  the  feelinff  will  be  tmiver- 

il ;  all  will  desire  to  hare  that  indivianal  pmiished.— > 


Chaf.  7.  ver.  1 1.  The  same  day  were  all  the 
foantains  of  the  great  deep  broken  up,  and  the 
windows  of  heaven  were  opened. 

The  margin  has,  the  ''flood-^ates  of  heaven  were  open- 
ed." In  the  East,  when  the  ram  falls  in  torrents,  the  peo- 
ple say,  "  the  heavens  are  broken." — Roberts. 

Yer.  21.  And  all  flesh  died  that  moved  upon  the 
etorth,  both  of  fowl,  and  of  cattle,  and  of  beast, 
and  of  every  creeping  thing  that  creqpeth  upon 
the  earth,  and  every  man. 

We  have  some  reason  to  doubt,  ftom  the  fossil  remains 
at  snimals  now  discovered,  which  have  not  yet  been  found 
alive  upon  the  present  earth,  whether  everf  Hving  creaiuft 
was  included  in  this  strong  expression ;  and  though,  fh>m 
the  remarksble  circumstance  of  the  similarity  of  all  lan- 
guages in  certain  common  expressions,  and  in  the  uni- 
Tersal  tradition  of  the  deluge  round  among  the  most  dis- 
tant and  savage  nations,  we  feel  assured  that  the  whole 
existing  race  of  man  on  the  whole  earth,  has  sprang  from 
Noah  and  his  family;  we  have  no  evidence  to  lead  us  to 
the  same  conclusion  with  inspect  to  quadrupeds,  or  birds. 
it  ap|)ears  probable,  that  we  ought  to  consider  the  strong  ex- 
pression used  in  the  record,  **of  every  livinf(  thing  of  all 
JUmK"  in  the  same  sense  as  we  find  it  in  various  other  parts 
of  8criptufe«,  and,  indeed,  as  such  expressions  are  often 
used  in  our  own,  and  in  other  languages,  that  is,  not  as  lite- 
rally meaaing  every  erealed  being  over  the  whole  globe,  but 
merely  a  great  mamer. — ^PiJRBOLMS. 

Yer.  22.  All  in  whose  nostrils  was  the  breath  of 
life,  of  all  that  was  in  the  dry  land,  died. 

What  a  scene  of  terrific  and  awfhl  desolation  does  this 
narrative  of  the  Bible  convey !  If  the  reader  be  affected 
as  the  writer  was,  when  he  first  contemplated  the  Scrip- 
tural character  of  this  sad  transaction,  ne  will  literally 
tren^le  when  he  meditates  on  the  dreaa  catastrophe.  He 
will,  moreover,  discover  how  inadequate,  how  puerile, 
and  infinitely  below  the  facts  of  the  real  case,  are  all  those 
representations  of  the  deluge  to  which  we  have  been  ac- 
cnstoraed;  and  those  comments  which  exhibit  animals 
and  men  as  escaping  to  the  higrhest  grounds  and  hills,  as 
the  flood  advanced.  Even  Mr.  Bnckland  supposes  that 
animals,  when  the  waters  began  to  enter  their  caves  under 
ground,  might  have  rushed  out  and  fled  for  safety  to  hills. 
The  impossibility  of  any  such  escape  may  be  immediately 
teen.  Neither  man  nor  beast,  under  such  circumstances, 
could  either  advance  or  flee  to  anv  distance.  Any  ani- 
mal found  in  the  plain  when  the  ftood  began,  would  thus 
be  merged  in  water  seren  or  eight  feet  deep  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour !  independent  of  the  overwhelming  torrents, 
dashing  upon  his  h^d.  And  were  he  to  attempt  advancing 


npthe  liiug  gronnda,  acatanct  or  dieet  of  wal«r,8ev«nA 
mt  deep,  womd  be  gushing  all  the  wav  in  his  face,  beskles 
in^»endmg  water  from  the  **  flood-gates^  of  heaven,  moom^ 
tanly  msning  over  him ;  he  would  instantly  become  m 
prey  to  thoae  mighrjF  waler8.^8cBip.  Gboloot,  Load.  ISML 

Chap.  8.  tot.  4.  And  the  ark  rested  in  the  seventh 
month,  oa  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month, 
upon  the  mountains  of  Ararat, 

We  walked  into  the  fi.  Ids  to  gaze  upon  Mount  Ararat; 
and  reflect  upon  the  time  ;rhen  r^oah  in  this  very  valley 
builded  an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  and  offered  that  accentabm 
sacrifice  of  a  sweet  savour,  which  procured  for  himself  and 
his  posterity  a  divine  title  to  the  earth  and  its  productions, 
and  the  solenm  covenant  that "  while  the  earth  remaineth. 
seed-time  and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and  summer  ana 
winter,  and  day  and  night,  shall  not  cease.**    We  first  saw 
that  mountain  the  morning  we  entered  Nakhchevan,  and 
during  the  three  weeks  we  were  in  the  vallev  of  the  Arasi 
nothing  but  cloudy  weather  during  a  few  days  obscured 
it  from  our  sirht    It  was  nearer  at  any  point  Mtween  hero 
and  Erivan,  out  perhaps  nowhere  did  we  have  a  better 
view  of  it  than  fVom  this  place.    The  natives  know  it  un- 
der no  other  name  than  Masis  in  Armenian,  and  AghW' 
dagh  (heavy  mountain]  in  Turkish.    The  name  of  Ararat, 
by  which  it  is  called  amon^  Europeans,  is  applied  in  Scrip- 
ture only  to  a  country^  which  is  m  one  instance  called  a 
kingdom.    The  similar  name  of  Arardd  was  eiven  by 
the  Armenians.  Ions  before  they  had  received  the  Scri]>- 
ture  accounc  or  the  flood  by  their  conversion  to  Christian!* 
ty,  to  the  central,  largest,  and  most  fertile  province  of  their 
country,  the  one  which,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of 
some  230  years,  was  the  residence  of  their  kin^  or  gov- 
ernors from  the  commencement  to  the  termmation  of 
their  political  existence^and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  which 
this  mountain  stands.    The  singular  coincidence,  consid- 
ering the  ease  with  which  so  distinguished  a  province 
might  be  named  by  foreigners  for  the  kingdom  itself,  ar- 
gues much  for  the  identity  of  the  Ararat  of  Scripture  with 
the  Ararad  of  Armenia.    It  was  on  the  mountains  of 
Ararat  that  the  ark  rested  after  the  flood ;  and  certainly 
not  among  the  mountains  of  Ararad,  or  of  Armenia  gener- 
ally, or  of  any  part  of  the  world,  have  I  seen  one,  the 
maiesty  of  whose  appearance  could  plead  half  so  power- 
Ailly  as  this,  a  claim  to  the  honour  of  having  once  been 
the  stepping^ne  between  the  old  world  and  the  new.    It 
lies  N.  bTrf.  of  Nakhchevan  and  S.  35^  W.  of  Erivan, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Aras ;  and  from  almost  ever\ 
point  between  the  two  places,  the  traveller  has  only  to  look 
across  the  vallev,  to  lake  into  one  distinct  field  of  vision, 
without  a  single  intervening  obstacle,  the  mighty  mass 
from  its  base  to  its  summit.    At  Erivan  it  presents  two 
peaks,  one  much  lower  than  the  other,  and  appears  to  be 
connected  with  a  ranee  of  mountains  extending  towards 
the  northwest,  which,  though  really  elevated,  are  in  com- 
parison so  low,  as  only  to  give  distinctness  to  the  impres- 
sion of  its  lonely  majesty.    From  Nakhchevan,  not  far 
from  a  hundred  miles  distant,  and  also  from  our  present 
point  of  observation,  it  appears  like  an  immense  isolated 
cone  of  extreme  regularirjr,  rising  out  of  the  low  valley  of 
the  Aras;  and  the  absence  of  al]  intervening  objects  to 
show  its  distance  or  its  size,  leaves  the  spectator  at  liberty 
to  indulge  the  most  sublime  conceptions  his  imagination 
may  form  of  its  vastness.    At  all  seasons  of  the^ear,  it  is 
covered  far  below  its  summit  with  snow  and  ice,  which 
occasionalljT  form  avalanches,  that  are  precipitated  down 
its  sides  with  the  sound  of  an  earthquake,  and,  with  the 
steepness  of  its  declivities,  have  allowed  none  of  the  pos- 
terity of  Noah  to  ascend  it.    It  was  now  white  to  its  very 
base  with  the  same  hoary  covering;  and  in  gazing  upon 
it,  we  gave  ourselves  up  to  the  impression,  that  on  its  top 
were  once  congregatea  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  earth, 
and  that,  while  travelling  in  the  valley  beneath,  we  wece 
paving  a  visit  to  the  second  cradle  of  the  human  race. 

Two  objections  are  made  to  the  supposition  that  Scrip- 
ture refers  to  this  mountain  when  it  speaks  of  "  the  bmh#- 
tains  of  Ararat."  One  is,  that  there  are  now  no  olive4recb 
in  its  vicinity,  ^om  which  Noah's  dove  could  have  pluck* 
ed  her  leaf.  And  it  is  true,  so  far  as  we  could  learn,  that 
thai  tree  exists  neither  m  the  valley  of  the  l^oor  nor  of  the 
Aras,  nor  on  the  ocast  of  the  Caspian,  nor  anywhere 
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.than /BatiMiik and  otkwr  ports  0f  tke*  eutsm  ooa^ 
«£  JlM .  Btoak  aeai  m  d(uttiica  of  d«re«i  days,  joumef  of  a 
«aiwpi».«rabi|]|  130  nilas  in  dw  eintuumi  route  tliat 
irQttk&  toos  b«.takeil>  But  jnighti  aot  a  dove  make  this 
iflnme(f  in  ^  day  .1  Qr  migki  aot  the  olimme  then  have  beeq 
warmer  than  it  is  now  1  The  second  objection  is  drawn 
teavtke  fact  that  wme  of  tki  old  teniioa  end  j^waphra- 
M9»  jpafticokir^f  the^  Chaidee  and  the  Syriac,  refer  "the 
mountains  of  Anurat"  U>  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan, 
where  there  is,  not  tkr  from  Jezeereh,  a  high  motmtain 
called^  Joodyt  eu  which  the  moelems  suppose  the  arkr  to 
liave  rested.  But  if  the  ark  rested  on  that,  the  posteritjr 
of  Noah  would,  most  likely,  have  descended  at  once  into 
Mesopotamia,  and  have  reached  Shinar  from  the  north ; 
while,  from  the  valley  of  the  Aras,  they  would  naturally 
tiaye  kept  along  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains  of 
Media,  until  they  reached  the  neighbourhood  ufHamadan 
or  Kermanshdh,  which  is  nearly  east  of  Babylon.  Such 
is  the  route  now  taken  every  day  by  all  the  caravans  from 
this  region  to  Bagdad.  The  Armenians  believe,  not  only 
that  thas  is  the  mountain  on  which  the  ark  restea  after  the 
.flood,  but  that  the  ark  still  exists  upon  its  top;  though,  ra^ 
ther  from  supernatural  than  from  ohysical  obstacles,  no 
one  has  yet  been  able  to  visit  it.  A  aevout  vartabcd,  their 
legends  relate,  once  attempted,  for  this  purpose,  to  ascend 
the  motmtain.  While  yet  far  from  the  top,  drowsiness 
*came  upon  him.  and  he  awoke  at  the  bottom,  in  the  very 
spot  whence  he  had  started.  Another  attempt  resulted  onlv 
'in  the  same  miraculous  failure.  He  then  Detook  himself 
more  fervently  to  prayer,  and  started  the  third  time.  Again 
lie  slept,  and  awoke  at  tne  bottom ;  but  now  an  angel  stood 
l)efore  him  with  a  fragment  of  the  ark,  as  a  token  that  his 
.pious  purpose  was  approved  and  his  prayer  answered, 
Though  he  could  never  .oe  allowed  to  reach  the  summit  of 
the  mountain.  The  precious  glA  was  thankfully  received, 
and  is  to  this  dav  carefully  preserved,  as  a  sacred  relic,  in 
the  convent  of  Echmiadzm. — Smith  Sl  Dwioht. 
;  Ararat  forms  the  angle  of  an  immense  chain  of  moun- 
tains, on  the  loftiest  pinnacles  of  which  the  natives  of  the 
country  believe  that  part  of  the  ark  yet  remains.  It  is  a 
.most  sublime  and  stupendous  object,  which  excites  in  the 
mind  of  the  beholder  the  minglea  emotiqps  of  admiration 
and  terror.  One  of  the  great  features  of  this  mountain  is 
the  immense  c)iasm  which  extends  nearly  half-way  down, 
oVer  which  imt)ends  a  cliff,  discernible  at  a  great  distance, 
'whose  enormous  masses  of  ice  are  from  time  to  time  precip- 
itated into  the  ab^  with  a  noise  resembling  the  loudest 
thunder.  "Nothmg.**  says  Mr.  Morier,  "can  be  more 
•beautiful  than  its  shape  *,  more  awful  than  its  height. 
Compared  with  it,  all  the  other  mountains  sink  into  insig- 
nificance. It  is  perfect  in  all  its  parts :  no  hard  rugged 
<  features :  no  unnatural  prominences  \  every  thing  is  in  nar- 
mouy :  and  all  combines  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  sub- 
lime otnects  in  nature.  Spreading  originally  fVom  an  im- 
mense mise,  its  slope  towards  the  summit  is  gradual,  until 
it  reaches  the  regions  of  the  snows,  when  it  becomes  more 
abrupt.  The  cone  is  surmounted  with  a  crown  of  ice, 
^hieii  glittefa  in  the  sun  with  a  peculiar  and  dazzliug 
'brightness.  As  a  foil  to  thb  stupendous  work,  a  smaller 
:hm  rites  from  the  same  base,  near  the  original  mass,  simi- 
lar to  it  in  shape  and  proportioo,  and  in  any  other  situation 
entitled  to  rant:  amone  the  high  mountains.  The  moun- 
tain Is  divided  into  three  regions  of  different  breadths. 
The  first,  composed  of  a  short  and  slippery  |;rass,  or  sand 
'•9  troublesome  as  the  quicksands  of  Africa,  is  occupied  by 
the  shepherds:  the  second,  by  tigers  and  crows:  the  re- 
mainder, whicn  is  half  the  mountain,  is  covered  with  snow 
whieh  has  been  accumulating  ever  since  the  ark  rested 
vpon  it ;  and  these  snows  are  concealed  during  one  half  of 
the  fear  in  rerf  dense  clouds."  This  stupendous  moun- 
tain, Mr.  Moner  and  his  "pfLfiT  endeavoured  to  scale ;  and 
afler  excessive  fatigue  arrived  dn  the  margin  of  eternal 
'feaow.  But  they  found  it  impossible  to  proceed  and  pen- 
•etfite  the  highest  region;  and  not  easy  to  go  back.  At 
-tas&gth.  utterly  exhausted,  they  reached  the  bottom,  and 
gave  thanks  to  God  for  their  safe  return.— Paxton. 
-  [The  remarkable  achievement  of  the  ascent  of  Mount 
Anrrat,  has  at  length,  it  appears,  been  accomplished  by 
^Proito0r  Parrot  'of  England.  Taking  with  him  Mr. 
-BtfhageY  as  mineralogist,  Messrs.  Hehn  and  Schiemanii, 
medieai  students  of  Moteow,  and  Mr.  Federow,  astron- 
'*vHffit  'Of  8t  Petersburg,  he  commenced  his  journey  on 


die Mh  of  Mateh,  18tt,aBd««rftv«dtiit  TittaeB  tli«  e^l 
of  June.  Owing  to  pecttuoD  «ircuiiiata»ices  they.wiere  vA 
akiaia  jesfaJTiHisiilidie  fijat  of  Sqitember,  cko  distatuM 
to  Mount  Ararat  being  by  the  roadiabol  ^jfeft  oraata  KjBm^ 
200;niles.X  The  following  account  of  the.as<^entjextracue< 
fitmi  Or  work  neeiktht  publiahod  by  l^rofosaar  Farrofr;  ai 
Berlin,  is  from  thfi  £br«i|P^.  Q^^jiajoierly.  Review ior  June 
1836.] 

-  Ataovei)  o^ckwk  iji  the  momuigiOf  the  Itt.fiqpconaber 
l.m  out  oa  my  joumey^  [from  tfie  Convent  of  .&.  JaxEi^ 
naar  the  loot  oi  the  mountain,]  aeeompa&ied  by  Mr.  Scl&iei 
manii.  We  took  with  ua  one  of  our  Coesacka  and  a  pea^ 
aaq^  of  Arguri,  who  waa  a  good  huntsman,  and  our  rcMite 
was  first  in  the  bottom  of  the  vaUey,  then,  up  its  right  cu^ 
clivity  towards  the  spot  where  there  are  two  small  stone 
houaea  ataadingeloae  to  each  othar ;  thia  (ftte  Idrmerly  a 
chapel,  and  the  other  built  as  a  protection  for  a  ^rixig 
which  is  considered  sacred. 

prom  the  chapel  we  crossed  the  grassy  elevatacm,  vliich 
forms  the  right  declivity  of  the  cleft:  we  suffered  so  mucii 
from  the  heat  of  the  day,  thai  our  Cossack,  who  would  prol>^ 
ably  have  much  rather  been  seated  on  horseback  and  gvd- 
lopmg  about  on  the  steppes  for  three  days  than  scram|>Uxis 
over  the  rocks  for  a  couple  of  hours,  was  ready  to  siAk 
from  fatigue,  and  we  were  obliged  to  send  him  l>ack.     .At 
about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening^  when  we  also  were  much 
tured,  and  had  almost  reached  the  snowy  region,  we  chose 
our  night's  15dgin^  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks.    We  had  at- 
tained a  height  oil  1,675  Paris  feet;  in  the  sheltered  places 
about  us  lay  some  new-fallen  snow,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  air  was  at  the  freezingpoint.  Mr.  Schiemann  and  I  bcul 
provided  ourselves  tolerably  well  for  such  an  undertaking; 
besides,  the  pleasure  of  the  expedition  warmed  us;  but  oux 
athletic  Jagar,  Schak  of  Arguri, (Isaac,)  was  quite  dejected 
from  the  cold,  for  he  had  nothing  but  his  suameor  clothi&g^ ; 
his  whole  neck  and  also  his  legs,  from  the  knee  to  the  san- 
dal, were  quite  bare,  and  his  head  was  onlv  covered  with 
an  old-handkerchief.    I  had  neglected  to  think  about  his 
wardrobe  before  setting  o«l»  and,  Ihorefore^  itivtsiny  duty 
to  help  him  as  well  as  I  could:  but  as  neither  of  us  had 
much  clothing  to  spare,  I  wrapped  up  hia  tteek  and  his 
bare  limbs  in  sheets  of  blotting-paper  whidi  I  had  laJces 
with  me  for  drying  plants,  and  tais  was  a  greal  relief  to 
him.    At  daybreak  we  puistted  our  journey  towards  ihm 
eastern  side  of  the, mountain,  and  aoon  reached  thedechvitjr 
which  runs  immediately  from  the  summit ;  it  coosista  to* 
tirelv  of  pointed  roclnr  ridges  ooming  dovm.  from  above, 
and  leaving  between  them  ravines  of  oenaiderable  depth,- 
in  which  the  icy  mantle  of  the  summit  loses  itself,  and  gla* 
ciers  of  great  extent.    There  were  several  of  these  rocky 
ridges  and  clefts  of  ice  lying  between  ua  and  the  sido 
of  the  mountain  which  we  were  endeavouring  to  reach. 
When  we  had  happily  surmounted  the  first  crest  and  the 
adioining  beautiful  glacier,  and  reached  the  seeond  crest, 
Scnak  had  no  courage  to  proceed.    His  benumbed  Inaabe 
had  not  yet  recovered  their  warmth,  and  the  ioy  region 
towards  which  he  saw  us  hastening,  did  not  bold  out  much 
prospect  of  relief;  thiis  one  remained  behind  from  heal 
and  the  other  from  cold-^only  Mr.  Schiemann,  though  un- 
accustomed tt>  these  hardships*  did  not  for  an  Inatant  lose 
his  courage  or  his  desire  to  accompanjv  me,  but  shared  with 
alacrity  and  perseverance  all  the  difficulties  and  d^ger& 
we  had  to  eneounter^    Leaving  the  Jafer  behind  us,  we 
crossed  the  second  ^-laeier,  and  gainea  the  third  rockjf 
ridge.    Then  immediately  tumine  off  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion, we  reached  the  lower  edge  of  the  icy  crest,  at  a  height 
0/13,180  Paris  feet,  and  wLicn  from  this  place  runs  with* 
out  interruption  to  the  summit.    We  had  now  to  ascend 
this  declivity  covered  with  perpetual  snow.    Thongh  the 
inclination  was  barely  30  de^..  this  was  a  sheer  impossi* 
bility  for  two  men  to  accomphsn  in  a  direct  line.  We  there- 
fore determined  to  advance  diagonally  towards  a  long 
pointed  ridj^e  whicl^ruas  far  up  towards  the  summit.    We 
succeeded  m  this  by  making  with  our  ice<poles  deep  holes 
In  the  ice  of  the  glacier,  which  was  covered  with  a  thin 
layer  of  new-fallen  snow,  too  slight  to  afford  the  requisite 
firmness  to  our  steps.    We  thus  reached  the  ridge,  and  ad-, 
vanced  directly  towards  the  summit  by  a  track  where  the 
new  snow  was  rather  deeper.    T^oogn  we  might  hy  ercat 
exertions  have  this  time  reached,  the  goal.of  our  wishes, 
~^et  the  fhtigoe  of  the  day  had  been  considerable,  and  as 

was  already  three  o'clock  in  the  aAemooU.  we  wera 
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obli^d  to  tbiiik  6f  jroTfirinff^Jt  loflging-  for  the  awroadring 
night.    We  hadaUai&ed  tne  eltreme  tipper  ndg<e  of  the 
rocky  crest,  an' elevatxoii  of  14,560  Pans  feet  abore  the 
lerei  of  the  sea,  (the  height  of  the  top  of  Motint  Blaac,)  and 
yet  the  suihmit  of  Ararat  lay  fttr  above  vA.    I  do  not  think 
that  any  insurtaotmtabie  obstacle  could  hare  impeded  our 
farther  progress,  hut  to  spend  the  fetr  remaining  hours  of 
day  light  in  reaching  this  point  would  hare  been  worse 
than  madness,  iA-  we  had'  not  ieen'ai^  ro^k  on  the  snnmiit 
"Which  could  have  afforded  u;k  protection  during  the  night ) 
iiidependentlv  of  which,  our  stock  t>f  provisions  was  not 
calculated  to  last  so  long.    Having  made  our  barometric^ 
obserrationSj  we  turned  back,  satisfied  from  the  result 
that  the  mountain  on  thi9  side  was  not  inaccessible.    In 
descending,  however  we  met  with  a  danger  which  we 
h&d  not  anticipated;  for  if  in  the  descent  of  evefy  mountain 
irou  tread  less  safely  than  in  going  up,  it  is  stilt  more  diffi- 
ctilt  to  tread  firmly,  when  yOu  look  aown  upon  such  a  sur- 
face of  ice  and  snow  as  that  over  which  we  had  to  pass  for 
more  than  a  werst,  and  wHere^  if  We  slipped  and  fell,  there 
^ras  nothing  to  slop  us  but  the  sharp-pointed  masses  of 
stone  in  which  the  region  of  eternal  ice  loses  itself.    The 
danger  heit  is  perhaps  rather  in  the  want  of  habit  than 
in  real  diAcuUies.    My  young  fViend,  whose  courage  had 
probably  been  proof  against  severer  trials,  lost  his  presence 
of  mind  here-^is  foot  slipped,  and  he  fell;  but,  as  he  was 
about  twenty  paces  behind  me,  I  had  time  to  thrust  my 
pole  ftrmly  m  the  ice,  to  take  a  sure  footing  in  my  capital 
snow-shoes,  and  while  I  held  the  pole  in  my  rip^ht  hand, 
to  cKteh  him  in  passing  with  my  left.    My  position  was 
"well  chosen,  but  the  straps  which  fastened  n^  ice-shoes 
^rc^e,  and,  instead  of  beinjg  able  to  stop  my  fViend,  I  was 
<?arried  with  him  in  his  fall.    He  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  stopped  br  some  stones,  but  I  rolled  on  for  half  a  werst, 
till  I  reachea  some  fragments  of  lava  near  the  lower  gla- 
cier.   The  tube  of  my  barometer  was  dashed  to  pieces 
^-4ny  chnwonp^ter  burst  open,  i^id  eov^red  -with  bb)#d— 
every  thing  had  fallen  out  or  my  pockets,  but  I  escaped 
"Without  Severe  injury.    As  boon  as  we  had  recovered  from 
our  frigbtj  and  thanked  God  for  our  providential  escape, 
we  collected  the  most  impoitait  of  our  eflfeots.  and  con- 
tinued our  journey.    We  were  soon  afterward  delighted 
lo  hear  the  voice  of  our  good  Schak,  who  had  very  pru- 
dently waited  tor  our  return.    Having  made  a  fire,  we 
passed  the  night  in  the  erassy  region,  and  on  the  thirdf  day 
reached  the  convent/where  we  were  regaled  with  an  ex- 
cellent breakfhst.    We  however  took  care  not  to  tell  the 
Armenians  any  thing  about  onr  accident,  as  they  would 
eertainly  not  have  fafied  to  ascribe  it  to  a  judgment  from 
Heaven  for  ourpresomptuoos  attempt  to  reach  the  summit, 
which  they  say  has  been  prohibited  to  mortals  by  a  divine 
decree  since  the  time  of  Noah.  *  All  the  Armenians  are 
firmly  persuhded  that  T^oah's  ark  exists  to  the  present 
day  on  the  sumtmit  of 'Mount  Ararat,  and  tiiat,  in  order  to 
preserve  it,  no  person  is  permitted  to  approach  it.    We 
learn  the  crounds  of  this  tradition  from  the  Armenian 
chronicles  in  the  legend  of  a  monk  of  the  name  of  James, 
who  wa^  afterward  Patriarch  of  Nissibus,  and  a  contempo- 
rary and  relative  of  St.  Gregory.    It  is  said  that  this  monk, 
in  order  to  setHe  tbe  disputes  which  had  arisen  respecting 
the  credibility  of  the  sacred  books,  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  their  account  of  Noah,  resolved  to  ascend  to  the 
top  of  Ararat  to  convince  himself  of  the  existence  of  the 
arlr.    At  the  declivity  of  the  motmtaln,  however,  he  had 
several  times  fkllen  asleep  from  exhaustion,  and  found  on 
awaking  that  he  had  been  unconsciously  carried  down  to 
the  point  fVom  which  he  first  set  out.    God  at  length  had 
compassion  on  his  unwearied  though  fhiitless  exertions, 
and  during  his  sleep  sent  an  angel  with  the  message, 
that  his  exertions  were  unavailing,  as  the  summit  was 
inaccessible ;  btit  a»  a  reward  for  his  indefhtigable  zeal, 
he  sent  him  a  piece  of  the  ark,  the  rery  same  which  is 
now  preserved  as  the  most  valuable  relic  in  the  cathedral 
of  Etachmaidsin.    The  belief  in  the  impossibility  of  as- 
eendin?  Moimt'  Ararat'  has,  m  consequence  of  this  tradi- 
tion, wnich-  fs'sattctioned  by  the  churcn,  almost  become  an 
article  of  faith,  which  an  Armenian  wonld  not  renounce 
even  if  he  wete^laeed  in  his  own  pinoper  person  upon  the 
sammi^  of  the  motintsiii. 

[After  recovering  in  some  measure  fh>m  the  elTects  of 
Im  fhll  andlmattaelrof  fovur  iilkfeh  ensued,  the  profes- 
«sr  wt  oat  vwft^  Wh>  9t^eiib«r  to  make  a  aeeoftd  as- 


tonpt  to  gfain  the  summit,  taking  with  Mm  a  erosi  ten  fbel 
high,'  which  it  was  proposed  to  set  up  on  the  top  of  th^ 
mountain,  with  an  inscription  in  honour  of  Field  Marsha* 
Count  Paskewitsch,  by  whose  victories  the  Russian  do< 
minions  had  been  extended  to  this  point.  They  chose  this 
time  the  northeast  side  of  the  mountain,  by  which  the  way 
was  much  longer,  but  not  so  steep.  But  as  this  second 
attempt  also  failed,  we  pass  over  the  account  of  it,  and  pro- 
ceed without  further  preface  to  the  third,  which  sucCeeaed. 
They  however  erected  the  cross  on  an  almost  horizontal 
surface  covered  with  snow,  at  the  height  of  15,138  Paris 
tdet  above  the  level  of  the  Euxine,  or  auDOut  350  feet  higher 
than  the  summit  of  Mount  Blanc] 

In  the  meantime  the  sky  cleared  up,  the  air  became 
serene  and  calm,  the  mountain  too  was  more  auiet,  the 
noise  occasioned  by  the  falling  of  the  masses  or  ice  and 
snow  grew  less  frequent— in  short,  every  tlunff  seemed  to 
indicate  that  a  favourable  turn  was  about  to  t^e  place  in 
the  weather,  and  I  hastened  to  embrace  it  for  a  Uiird  at- 
tempt to  ascend  the  mountain.  On  the  ^ih  September  I 
sent  to  ask  Stepan  whether  he  would  join  us,  but  he  de- 
clined, saying  that  he  bad  suffered  too  much  fVom  the  for- 
mer excursion  to  venture  again  so  soon;  he  however 
promised  to  send  us  four  stout  peasants  with  three  oxen  and 
a  driver.  Early  the  next  morning,  four  peasants  made 
their  anpearance  at  the  camp  to  join  our  expedition,  and 
soon  after  a  fifth,  who  ofiered  himself  voluntarily.  To 
them  1  added  two  of  our  soldiers.  The  deacon  again  ac^ 
companied  us,  as  well  as  Mr.  Hehn,  who  wished  to  explore 
the  vegetation  at  a  greater  elevation ;  but  be  did  not  intend 
to  proceed  beyond  the  line  of  snow.  The  experience  of 
the  preceding  attempt  had  convinced  me  that  every  thinj; 
depended  on  our  passing  the  first  night  as  closely  as  possi- 
ble to  this  boundary,  in  order  to  be  able  to  ascend  and  re- 
turn fVom  the  summit  in  one  day,  and  to  confine  our  bag- 
gage to  what  was  absolutely  necessary.  We  therefoie 
took  with  us  only  three  oxen,  laden  with  the  clothing,  wood, 
and  provisions.  I  also  took  a  cross  carved  in  oak.  .... 
We  chose  our  route  towards  the  same  side  as  before,  and^ 
in  order  to  spare  ourselves,  Abowiam  and  I  rode  on  horse- 
back, wherever  the  rocky  nature  of  the  soil  permitted  it. 
as  far  as  the  grassy  plain  Kip-Giholl,  whence  we  sent  (hi 
horses  back.  Here  Mr.  Hehn  parted  fVom  us.  It  was 
scarcely  twelve  o'clock  when  we  reached  this  point,  and, 
after  taking  our  breakfast,  we  proceeded  in  a  direction 
rather  more  oblique  than  on  our  former  attempt.  The 
cattle  were,  however,  unable  to  follow  us  so  quickly.  We 
dierefore  halted  at  some  rocks  which  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  pass — took  each  our  own  share  of  clothing 
and  wood,  and  sent  back  the  oxen.  At  half-past  five  in 
the  evening  we  were  not  fhr  from  the  snow  line,  and  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  place  where  we  passed  the  ni^ht 
on  our  previous  excursion.  The  elevation  at  this  nomt 
was  13,096  Paris  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  ana  the 
large  masses  of  rock  determined  me  to  take  up  our  quar- 
ters here.  A  fire  was  soon  made,  and  a  warm  supper  pre- 
pared. I  had  some  onion  broth,  a  dish  which  I  would 
recommend  to  all  mountain  travellers  in  preference  to  meat 
broth,  as  being  extremely  warm  and  invigorating.  This 
being  a  fast-day,  poor  Abowiam  was  not  able  to  enjoy  it 
The  other  Armenians,  who  strictly  adhered  to  their  rules 
of  fhsting,  contented  themselves  with  bread  and  the 
brandy  which  I  distributed  among  tfaem  in  a  limited  quan- 
tity, as  this  cordial  must  be  taken  with  great  caution,  e^- 
dally  where  the  strength  has  been  previotisly  much  tried, 
as  it  otherwise  produces  a  sense  of  exhaustion  and  inclina- 
tion to  sleep.  It  was  a  magnificent  evening,  and,  with  mv 
eyes  fixed  on  the  clear  sky,  and  the  lofty  summit  which 
projected  against  it,  and  then  again  on  the  dark  night 
which  was  ^henng  far  below  and  around  me,  I  experi- 
enced fin  those  delightftil  sensations  of  tranquillity,  love, 
and  devotion,  that  silent  reminiscence  of  the  past,  that  sub* 
dued  glance  into  the  future,  which  a  traveller  never  faili 
to  experience  when  on  lofty  elevations,  and  under  pleasing 
circumstances.  I  laid  myself  down  under  an  overhanging 
rock  of  lava,  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  4  1-3  degrees, 
which  was  tolerably  warm,  contidering  our  great  height. 

At  daybreak  we  rose,  and  began  our  foumey  at  half 
past  six.  We  crossed  the  ladt  brokeh  declivities  in  half  an 
hour,  and  entered  the  boundary  of  etertaal  snow  nearly  at 
tht  same  place  as  in  our  preceding  ascent.  In  consequence 
tit  i$Kt  inerea«ed  trannni  of  the  weather,  the  new-faHeii 
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9aow,  vhich  had  Acilitated  our  pio^ress  oa  our  pieTioQi 
tsceat,  had  melted  away,  and  agam  frozen,  so  that,  in  spite 
of  the  ttUl  inconsiderable  slope,  we  were  compelled  to  ciU 
steps  in  the  ice.  This  very  much  embarrassed  our  ad- 
vance, and  added  greatly  to  our  latigne.  One  of  the  pea^ 
sants  had  remained  behind  in  our  resting-place,  as  he  felt 
unwell}  two  others  became  exhausted  m  ascending  the 
side  of  the  glacier.  They  at  first  lay  down,  but  soon  re- 
treated to  our  quarters.  Without  lieing  disheartened  by 
these  difficulties,  we  proceeded,  and  soon  reached  the  great 
deft  which  marks  tne  upper  edge  of  the  declivity  of  the 
lar^  glacier,  and  at  ten  o'clock  we  arrived  at  the  neat 
plam  of  snow  which  marks  the  first  break  on  the  icy  head 
of  Ararat  At  the  .distance  of  a  werst,  we  saw  the  crods 
which  we  had  reared  on  the  19th  of  September,  but  it  ap- 
peared to  me  so  extremely  small,  probablv  on  account  of 
Its  black  colour,  that  I  almo^  doubted  whether  I  should  be 
able  to  find  it  again  with  an  ordinary  telescope  from  the 
plain  of  the  Aa^lxcs.  In  the  direction  towards  the  summit, 
a  shorter  but  at  the  same  time  a  steeper  declivity  than  the 
one  we  had  passed  lay  before  us :  ana  between  this  and  the 
extreme  summit  there  appeared  to  be  only  one  small  hill. 
^  After  a  short  repose  we  passed  the  first  precipice,  which 
was  the  steepest  of  all,  by  hewiiig  out  steps  in  the  rock,  and 
after  this  the  next  elevation,  out  here,  instead  of  seeing 
the  ultimate  goal  of  all  our  difficulties,  immediately  before 
us  appeared  a  series  of  hills,  which  even  concealed  the 
suumut  from  our  sight.  This  rather  abated  our  courage, 
which  had  never  yinded  for  a  moment  so  long  as  we  had 
all  our  difficulties  in  view,  and  our  strength,  exhausted  by 
the  labour  of  hewing  the  rock,  seemed  scarcelv  commen- 
surate with  the  attainment  of  the  now  invisible  obiect  of  our 
wishes.  But  a  review  of  what  had  been  already  accom- 
plished, and  of  that  which  might  still  remain  to  be  done, 
the  proximity  of  the  series  of  projecting  elevations,  and  a 
glance  at  my  brave  companions,  Oanisned  mjr  fears,  and 
we  boldly  advanced.  We  crossed  two  more  hills,  and  the 
eold  air  of  the  sununit  blew  towards  us.  I  stepped  from 
behind  one  of  the  siaciera,  and  the  extreme  cone  of  Ara- 
rat lay  distinctly  before  my  enraptured  eyes.  But  one  more 
tttoit  was  necessary.  Only  one  other  icy  plain  was  to  be 
Ascended,  and  at  a  quarter  past  three  on  the  vlih  of  Septem- 
ber, O.  S.p  1839,  we  stood  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Ararat  1 
THaving  thus  happily  accomplished  his  fatiguing  and  per- 
ilous enterprise,  says  the  Review,  our  author's  first  widi 
and  enjoyment  was  repose;  he  spread  his  cloak  on  the 
ground,  and  sitting  down,  contemplated  the  boundless  but 
desolate  prospea  around  him.  He  was  on  a  slight  con- 
vex, almost  circular,  platform,  about  200  Paris  feet  in  di- 
ameter, which  at  the  extremity  dedines  pretty  steeply  on 
all  sides,  particularly  towards  the  8.  £.  and  N.  £. ;  it  was 
the  silver  crest  of  Ararat^composed  of  eternal  ice,  unbro- 
ken bv  a  rock  or  stone.  Towards  the  east,  the  summit  de- 
clined more  gently  than  in  any  other  direction,  and  was 
connected  by  a  hollow,  likewise  covered  with  perpetual  ice, 
with  another  rather  lower  summit,  which  l^  Mr.  Fede- 
row*s  trigonometrical  measurement  was  found  to  be  197 
toises  distant  from  the  principal  summit.  On  account  cS 
the  immense  distances  nothing  could  be  seen  distinctly. 
The  whole  valley  of  the  Araxes  was  covered  with  a  gray 
mist,  through  which  Erivan  and  Sardarabad  appear<M  as 
small  dark  spots ;  to  the  south  were  seen  more  distinctly 
the  hills  behind  which  lies  Bayazeed ;  to  the  N.  W.  the 
racked  top  of  Alaghes.  covered  with  vast  masses  of  snow, 
probably  an  inaccessible  summit;  near  to  Ararat,  eq>e- 
dally  to  the  S.  £.  and  at  a  sreat  distance  towards  the  west, 
are  numerous  small  coniciu  hilla^  which  look  like  extinct 
volcanoes;  to  the  E.  S.  E.  was  little  Ararat,  whose  head 
did  not  appear  like  a  cone,  as  it  does  from  the  plain,  but 
like  the  lop  of  a  square  truncated  pyramid,  with  larger  and 
smaller  rocky  elevations  on  the  edi^  and  in  the  middle; 
but  what  very  moch  surprised  Prof^sor  Parrot  was  to  see 
a  large  portion  of  Lake  Goktschai,  which  appeared  in  the 
K.  E.  like  a  beautiful  shining  dark  blue  patch,  behind  the 
lofbr  chain  of  mountains  whidi  encloses  it  on  the  south, 
^d.  which  ia  so  high  that  he  never  could  have  believed 
thai  he  should  have  been  able  from  the  top  of  Ararat  to 
aee  over  its  summit  into  the  lake  behind  it.  Mr.  Parrot, 
)iaving  allowed  himself  time  to  enjoy  this  f»ospeet,jpi0- 
eeeded  to  observe  his  barometer,  whidi  he  placed  precisely 
an  the  middle  of  the  summit  Toe  mercury  was  no  higher 
|ha&  l^  inches  ft  4  of  %  line  Paris  measure,  the  tea^^iip 


tore  being  3  7-IQtfaB  bolov  <be  tneslm%  yomt  of  the  eenc 
grade  thermometer.  By  compariag  this  observalion  -mn 
that  which  Mr.  Federow  made  at  the  same  time  at  the  cc 
vent  of  St.  Jamesi  the  elevation  of  the  summit  appears 
be  10,872  Paris  feet  above  the  convent,  and,  adding  to  tJi 
the  height  of  the  latter,  the  top  of  Ararat  u  16,254  PaJ 
feet,  nearly  five  worsts,  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  'Wiii 
the  professor  was  engaged  in  his  observations,  the  d« 
con  planted  the  cross,  not  precisely  on  the  summit,  wl&d 


five  companions,  viz.  the  deacon,  two  Russian  soldiers,  c 
two  Armenian  peasants,  having  remained  three  qoartoj 
of  an  hour  on  the  summit,  commenced  their  descent^  whlc 
was  very  fatiguing ;  but  they  hastened, -as  the  sun  was  « 
ing  down,  and  before  they  reached  the  place  where  tJi 
great  cross  was  erected,  it  had  already  sunk  below  th 
horizon.] 

It  was  a  glorious  sight  to  behold  the  dark  shtAirm 
which  the  mountains  in  the  west  cast  upon  the  plaiB,  axu 
then  the  profound  darkness  which  covered  all  the  vaUejri 
and  gradually  rose  higher  and  hisher  on  the  sides  of  An 
rat,  whose  icy  summit  was  still  illuminated  by  the  beam 
of  the  setting  sun.  But  the  shadows  soon  passed  over  tha 
also,  and  would  have  covered  our  path  with  a  gloom  tha 
would  have  rendered  our  descent  aisngerous,  had  not  tin 
sacred  lamp  of  night,  opportundy  rising  above  the  eesterx 
horizon,  cheered  us  with  its  welcome  beams. 

[Having  passed  the  night  on  the  same  spot  as  on  theii 
ascent,  where  they  found  their  companions,  they  arriveci 
the  next  day  at  noon,  at  the  Convent  of  St.  James,  and  on 
the  following  day,  Sunday,  the  28th  of  September,  O.  S., 
they  offered  their  grateful  thanksgiving  lo  Heaven  for  the 
success  of  their  arduous  enterprise,  perhaps  not  far  from 
the  spot  where  '*  Noah  built  an  altar  to  the  Lord.*'] 

Ver.  11.  And  the  dove  came  in  to  him  in  the 
evening,  and,  lo,  in  her  mouth  toas  an  oliye 
leaf  plucked  off.  8o  Noah  knew  that  the  wit* 
tera  were  abated  from  off  the  earth. 

The  olive  mav  be  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  gifts  wnich  the  beneficent  Creator  has  bestowed 
on  the  human  family.    The  oU  which  it  fields,  forms  aa 
important  article  of  food ;  it  imparts  a  greater  degree  of 
pliancy  to  the  limbs,  and  agility  to  the  whole  body;  it 
assuages  the  agonizinf  pain,  and  promotes,  by  its  sanative 
infiuence,  the  cure  of  wounds;  it  alleviates  the  intemal 
sufferings  produced  by  disease ;  it  illumines,  at  once,  the 
cottage  and  the  palace ;  it  cheers,  by  the  splendour  of  its 
combustion,  the  festive  meeting;  it  serves  to  expd  the 
deadly  poison  of  venomous  reptiles :  it  was  used  in  conse- 
crating a  thinff  to  the  service  of  God;  and  it  mingled, 
perhaps,  from  the  first  of  time,  hy  the  command  of  Heaven, 
with  many  of  the  bloodless  oblations  which  the  worshipper 
presented  at  his  altar.    In  these  various  and  important 
uses,  we  may,  perhaps,  discover  the  true  reason  tnat  the 
dove  of  Noah  was  directed,  by  God  himself,  to  sdect  the 
olive  leaf  from  the  countless  variety  which  floated  on  the 
8ubsidin{^  waters  of  the  deluge,  or  bestrewed  the  slimy  tops 
and  declivities  of  Ararat,  as  the  chosen  sjrmbol  of  return- 
ing peace  and  favour.    From  the  creation  of  the  world, 
the  fatness  of  this  tree  signally  displayed  the  divine  good- 
ness and  benicnity ;  and  smce  the  fall  of  man,  it  symboUies 
the  ^race  and  kmdness  of  our  heavenly  Father,  and  the 
precious  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  healing  the  spir- 
itual diseases  of  our  degenerate  race,  and  in  counteraetmg 
the  deadly  poison  of  moral  corruption.    Hence,  the  people 
of  Israel  were  commanded  to  construct  their  booths,  st  the 
feast  of  tabernacles,  partly  with  branches  of  olive;  andsll 
the  nations  of  the  dviUzed  world  were  secretly  directed,  t^ 
the  overruling  providence  of  Heaven,  to  bear  them  ia  iheir 
hands  as  emblems  ofaeace  and  amity.    The  olive  is  mo- 
tioned as  the  sip:n  of^  peace,  by  bodi  Lnry  and  Virgil,  in 
several  parts  of^  their  works,  oat  (me  instance  fivm  the 
latter  shall  suffice. 


■new  yupfi  ifc  acw  ab  wiUL 
PkAlferieqae  naiiQ  fuboid  pntaadil  «lhrai." 

.Jhi.  h.  vW.  L  lie. 

Tha  celdirated  naTixater,  Cantain  Cook,  foniid  tUt 
froan  bianchci,  oamed  ia  the  mUs^  or  ataefc  ia  tki 
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Croimd,  were  tlie  emUems  of  peaee.  uniTemny  emplojred 
and  understood  by  the  munerous  and  ontatored  inhaoitants 
of  the  South  Sea  islands.  The  origin  of  a  custom,  thus 
received  and  religionslv  observed,  by  nations  dwelling  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  globe,  who  never  had  the  smulest 
iueTcoorse  with  one  another,  mnst  be  sought  for  near  die 
beginning  of  time,  when  the  inhabitants  of  our  earth,  form- 
ing but  one  family,  lived  under  the  gentle  sway  of  their 
coounoii  parent  Dr.  Chandler,  indeed,  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  idea  of  reconciliation  and  peace  was  not  associated  with 
U&e  olive  branch  till  ages  long  posterior  to  the  deluge.  The 
olive  groves,  he  argues,  are  the  usual  resort  of  duves,  and 
other  birds,  that  repair  to  them  for  food ;  and  thus  endeav- 
ours to  find  a  natural  connexion  between  the  dove  of  Noah 
and  the  olive  leaf  The  olive  might,  he  thinks,  be  the  only 
tree  which  had  raised  its  head  above  the  subsiding  waters, 
near  the  place  where  the  ark  was  floating,  although  it  is 
only  of  a  middling  height;  but  if  the  dove  saw  a  great 
number  of  other  trees  above  the  water,  the  habits  of  the 
hird  naturally  led  it  to  the  olive  plantation  for  shelter  and 
food,  in  preference  to  all  others.  But  the  greater  part  of 
th.is  reasoning  avowedly  rests  upon  mere  assumption ;  and 
although  the  olive  grove  may  be  the  favourite  retreat  of 
the  dove,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  olive  branch  being 
chosen  by  almost  every  nation,  {h>m  the  remotest  times, 
for  the  symbol  of  reconciliation  and  peace  1  It  is  far  more 
probable,  that  the  dove  was  directea  by  the  finger  of  God 
to  prefer  the  olive  leaf,  or  a  sprig  of  olive  leaves,  as  being 
the  symbol  of  peace  with  whicn  Noah  was  already  acquaint- 
ed, or  that  it  might,  in  future,  be  the  token  of  reconciliation 
between  God  and  his  ofiending  creatures,  and  between  one 
nation  and  another. — Paxton. 

Chap.  9.  ver.  4.  But  flesh,  with  the  life  thereof 
which  is  the  blood  thereof,  shall  ye  not  eat. 

Mr.  Bruee  has  given  a  very  eztraordinarv  account  of  the 
practice  of  eating  blood  in  Abyssinia.    This  custom,  so 
prevalent  in  several  places,  is  forbidden  in  the  scriptures. 
A  recital  of  the  narrative  will  prolmblv  suggest  to  the 
reader  the  reasons  of  the  prohibition.    Mr.  Bruee  tells  us, 
that,  "  not  long  at\er  our  losing  sight  of  the  ruins  of  this 
ancient  capital  of  Abjrssinia,  we  overtook  three  travellers 
driving  a  cow  before  them:  they  had  black  goatskins 
upon  their  shoulders,  and  lances  and  shields  in  their 
hands;  in  other  respects  the/  were  but  thinly  clothed; 
they  appeared  to  be  soldiers.     The  cow   did   not  seem 
to  be  fattened  for  killing,  and  it  occurred  to  us  all,  that  it 
had  been  stolen.    This,  however,  was  ndt  our  business, 
nor  was  such  an  occurrence  at  all  remarkable  in  a  country 
0o  long  engaged  in  war.    We  saw  that  our  attendants 
attached  themselves,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  the  three 
soldiers  that  were  driving  the  cow,  and  held  a  short  con- 
versation with  them.    Soon  aAer,  we  arrived  at  the  hither- 
most  bank  of  the  river,  where  I  thought  we  were  to  pitch 
otir  tent:  the  drivers  suddenly  tripped  up  the  cow,  and  save 
the  poor  animal  a  very  rude  fall  upon  the  ground,  which 
was  bat  the  beginning  of  her  sufierings.    One  of  them  sat 
across  her  neck,  holding  down  her  head  by  the  horns,  the 
other  twisted  the  haher  about  her  fore  feet,  while  Jie  third, 
who  had  a  knife  in  his  hand,  to  my  very  great  surprise,  in 
place  of  takincr  her  by  the  throat,  got  astride  upon  her  belly, 
before  her  hind  less,  and  gave  her  a  very  deep  wound  in 
ihe  upper  part  of  the  buttock.    From  the  time  I  had  seen 
them  throw  the  beast  upon  the  ground,  I  had  rejoiced, 
thinking  that  when  three  people  were  killing  a  cow,  they 
must  have  agreed  to  sell  part  of  her  to  us ;  and  I  was  much 
disappointed  upon  hearing  the  Abjrssinians  say,  that  we 
were  to  pass  the  river  to  the  other  side,  and  not  encamp 
where  I  intended.    Upon  my  proposing  they  should  bar- 
gain for  part  of  the  cow,  my  men  answered,  what  they  had 
Already  learned  in  conversation,  that  they  were  not  then 
to  kill  her:  that  she  was  not  wholly  theirs,  and  they  could 
not  sell  her.     This  awakened  my  curiosity;  I  let  my 
people  go  forward,  and  stayed  myself,  till  I  saw,  with  the 
utmost  astonishment,  two  pieces,  thicker  and  longer  than 
our  ordinary  beef  steaks,  cut  out  of  the  higher  part  of  the 
buttock  of  the  beast :  how  it  was  done  I  cannot  positively 
say,  because,  judging  the  cow  was  to  be  killed  fh>m  the 
moment  I  saw  the  knife  drawn,  I  waa  not  anxious  to  view 
that  cataamiphe,  which  was  by  no  means  an  object  of  cu- 
whatever  way  it  was  done,  it  rarely  was  adroitly, 
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and  the  two  pieces  were  spread  upon  the  outside  of  one  of 
their  shields.  One  of  them  still  continued  holding  the 
head,  while  the  other  two  were  busy  in  curing  the  wound. 
This,  too,  was  done  not  in  an  ordinary  manner.  The  skin, 
which  had  covered  the  flesh  that  was  taken  away,  was  left 
entire,  and  flapped  over  the  wound,  and  was  fastened  to 
the  corresponaing  part  by  two  or  more  small  skewers  of 
pins.  Whether  they  had  put  any  thing  under  the  skin, 
Detween  that  and  the  wounded  flesh.  I  Know  not:  but,  at 
the  river-side  where  they  were,  they  nad  prepared  a  cata- 
plasm of  clay,  with  which  they  covered  the  wound ;  they 
then  forced  the  animal  to  rise,  and  drove  it  on  before  them, 
to  furnish  them  with  a  fuller  meal  when  they  should  meet 
their  companions  in  ihe  evening."  (  TrarelSj  vol.  iii.  p.  142.) 
"  We  have  an  instance,  in  the  life  of  Saul,  that  shows  the 
propensity  of  the  Israelites  to  this  crime:  Saul's  army, 
aAer  a  battle,  JleWf  that  is,  fell  voraciously  upon  the  catue 
they  had  taken,  and  threw  them  upon  the  ground  to  cut  off 
their  flesh,  and  eat  them  raw ;  so  that  the  army  was  defiled 
by  eating  blood,  or  living  anirrials.  1  Sam.  xiv.  33.  To 
prevent  mis,  Saul  caused  to  be  rolled  to  him  a  great  stone, 
and  ordered  those  that  killed  their  oxen,  to  cut  their  throats 
upon  that  stone.  This  was  the  only  lawful  wav  of  killing' 
animals  for  food;  the  tying  of  the  ox,  and  throwing  it 
upon  the  sround,  were  not  permitted  as  equivalent.  The 
Israelites  did  probably,  in  (oat  case,  as  the  Abyssinians  do 
at  this  day ;  they  cut  a  part  of  its  throat,  so  that  blood  might 
be  seen  on  the  grouna,  but  nothing  mortal  to  the  ar  injal 
followed  from  that  wound :  but,  aller  laying  his  head  upon 
a  large  stone,  and  cutting  his  throat,  the'blood  fell  from  jn 
high,  or  was  poured  on  the  grouna  like  ix  ater,  and  sufli- 
cient  evidence  appeared  that  the  creature  was  dead,  before 
it  was  attemptea  to  eat  it.  We  have  seen  that  the  Abyssi- 
nians came  tiom  Palestine  a  very  few  years  after  this,  and 
we  are  not  to  doubt,  that  they  then  carried  with  them  this, 
with  many  other  Jewish  customs,  which  they  have  con- 
tinued to  this  day."  (Bruce's  7Vare&,  vol.  iii.  p.  299.)  To 
corroborate  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Brvce^  in  these 
extracts,  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  affix  what  Mr.  Antes  has 
said  upon  the  subject,  in  his  Observations  on  the  Man- 
ners and  Customs  of  the  Egyptians,  p.  17.  "  When  ^Ir. 
Bruce  returned  from  Abyssinia,  I  was  at  Grand  Cairo.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  his  company  for  three  months  almost 
every  day,  and  having,  at  that  time,  myself  an  idea  of 
penetrating  into  Abyssinia,  I  was  very  inquisitive  about 
that  country,  on  hearing  many  things  from  him  which 
seemed  almost  incredible  to  me ;  I  used  to  ask  his  Greek 
servant  Michael,  (a  simple  fellow,  incapable  of  any  inven- 
tion,) about  the  same  circumstance,  and  must  say,'  that  he 
commonly  agreed  with  his  master,  as  to  the  chief  points. 
The  description  Mr.  Bruce  makes  concerning  the  Dloody 
banquet  of  live  oxen  among  the  natives,  he  happened 
never  to  mention  to  me,  else  I  could  have  made  the  same 
in(]uiry;  but  I  heard  not  onlv  this  servant,  but  many  eye- 
witnesses,  often  speak  of  the  Abvssinians  eating  raw  meat." 
On  the  general  veracity  of  Bruce  as  a  traveller,  Madden 
observes,  "Whatever  have  been  the  petty  jealousy  and 
egotism  of  Bruce,  he  was  an  enterprising  and  intelligent 
traveller;  and  his  general  descriptions  are  better  entitled  to 
credit  than  those  of  the  travellers  who  have  reviled  him. 
Mr.  Coflin  has  just  arrived  here  after  a  residence  of  eighteen 
years  in  Abirssinia:  this  sentleman  assures  me,  that  those 
points  in  his  travels  whicn  are  most  disputed  in  England, 
are  the  points  which  are  most  correct :  he  showed  me  how 
the  flesh  was  taken  from  the  glutei  muscles  of  the  living 
bullock,  dissected  out  without  wounding  the  bloodvessels. 
Mr.  Coflin  performed  this  operation  here  upon  the  living 
animal,  in  presence  of  Lord  Prudhoe,  and  Mr.  Burton,  one 
of  our  most  intelligent  travellers." — MAnnsN's  Travels. 

Ver.  29.  And  all  the  days  of  Noah  were  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  years :  and  he  died. 

In  asking  the  age  of  a  child  or  a  man,  the  inquiry  is  not 
how  many  years,  out,  "  Days  how  many  1" — In  speaking 
of  a  man  who  will  die  sooik—  '*  Ah !  in  nve  years  his  days 
will  be  gone.  That  young  man  has  gray  hairs;  to  him  ho^ 
many  days  1  he  has  seen  twenty-six  years." — Roberts 

Chap.  1 1.  ver.  1.  And  the  whole  earth  was  of  on* 
language,  and  of  one  speecL 

See  on  ver.  4,  and  on  chap.  9.  SKX 
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Ver.  3.  And  they  said  one  to  another,  Qo  to,  let 
MB  make  brick,  and  burn  them  thoroughly. 
*And  they  had  brick  for  stone,  and  slime  had 
they  for  mortar. 

The  soil  of  ancient  Ass3rria  and  Babylonia  consists 
of  a  fine  clay,  mixed  with  sand,  with  which,  as  the  waters 
of  the  river  retire,  the  ^ores  are  covered.  This  compost, 
when  dried  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  becomes  a  hard  and 
solid  mass,  and  forms  the  finest  material  for  the  beautifol 
bricks  for  which  Babylon  was  so  celebrated.  We  all 
put  to  the  test  the  adaptation  of  this  mud  for  pottery,  by 
taking:  some  of  it  while  wet  from  the  bank  of  the  river,  and 
then  moulding  it  into  any  form  we  pleased.  Having  been 
exposed  to  the  sun  for  half  an  hour,  it  became  as  hard  as 
stone.  These  remarks  are  important,  as  the  indications  of 
buildings  throughout  this  region  are  difierent  from  those 
of  other  countries,  the  universal  substitution  of  brick  for 
stone  bein^:  observable  in  all  the  numerous  ruins  we  visit- 
ed, including  those  of  the  g  eat  cities  of  Seleucia,  Ctesi- 
Shon,  and  of  the  mighty  Babylon  herself,  for  which  we 
ave  the  auUiority  of  Scripture,  that  her  builders  '*  had 
brick  for  stone,  and  slime  had  they  for  mortar."  In  con- 
sequence of  this  circumstance,  the  ruins  now  before  us, 
which  our  ffuide  called  Mumliheh,  instead  of  showing 
fragments  of  pillars,  or  any  marks  bv  which  we  might  con- 
jecture the  oraer  of  architecture,  exhibit  an  accumulation 
of  moiuds,  which,  on  a  dead  flat,  soon  attract  the  eye  of  a 
traveller,  and  have  at  first  sight  the  appearance  of  sandy 
hillocks.  On  a  nearer  inspection  they  prove  to  be  square 
masses  of  brick,  facing  the  cardinal  points,  and,  though 
sometimes  much  worn  by  the  weather,  built  with  much  reg- 
ularity: the  neighbourhood  of  these  large  mounds  Is 
strewea  with  fragments  of  tile,  broken  pottery,  and  manu- 
factured vitreous  substances.  Coins,  the  incontestible 
proofs  of  former  population,  are  generally  to  be  found. 
In  this  place,  they  are  so  abundant,  that  many  persons 
come  from  Bagdad  in  the  dry  season  to  search  for  them. 
Aboo  Nasir  told  us,  that  some  time  ago  be  found  a  pot 
full  of  coins,  and  Mr.  Hart  picked  up  two,  with  apparently 
Cufic  inscriptions,  but  their  characters  were  not  very  de- 
cipherable. Near  the  place  where  they  were  found,  was 
the  fragment  of  a  vessel  which  had  possibly  contained 
them.— -Keppel. 

Yer.  4.  And  they  said.  Go  to,  let  us  build  us  a 
city,  and  a  tower,  whose  top  matf  reach  unto 

.  heaven ;  and  let  us  make  us  a  name,  lest  we 
be  scattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth. 

The  words  in  which  they  couched  their  daring  resolu- 
tion, ''  Let  us  build  us  a  city,  and  a  tower,  whose  top  may 
reach  unto  heaven,"  mean  no  more  than  a  tower  of  ex- 
traordinary height.  Such  phrases  may  be  found  in  every 
language ;  and  their  meanmg  can  scarcely  be  misunder- 
sto^.  When  the  messengers  whom  Moses  employed  to 
examine  the  land  of  Canaan,  returned  and  made  their 
report,  they  described  the  cities  which  they  had  visited,  as 

STcat  and  walled  up  to  heaven :  and  Moses  himself,  in  his 
arewell  address  to  the  congreffation,  repeats  it;  "  Hear, 
O  Israel,  thou  art  to  pass  over  Jordan  this  dav,  to  eo  in  to 
possess  nations  Aeiuer  and  mightier  than  thyself,  cities 
great  and  fenced  up  to  heaven.  The  meamng  of  these 
phrases  plainly  is,  that  the  walls  of  those  cities  were  un- 
commonly strong  and  lofty.  That  the  builders  of  Babel 
meant  no  more,  is  further  evident  from  the  words  of  Jeho- 
vah, recorded  by  Moses.  "  Now  nothing  will  be  restrained 
from  them  which  they  have  imagined  to  do."  It  is  here 
plainly  admitted,  that  the  design  was  practicable,  and  had 
been  accomplished,  if  God  had  not  thought  proper  to 
interrupt  their  operations.  But  to  build  a  tower,  the  top  of 
which  should  actually  reach  unto  heaven,  is  beyond  the 
power  of  mortals.  The  opinion  of  Josephus  is  not  much 
maxe  reasonable ;  that  their  design  was  to  raise  a  tower 
higher  far  than  the  summits  of  tne  highest  mountains,  to 
defend  them  from  the  waters  of  a  second  flood,  of  which 
they  were  afiaid.  Had  this  been  their  design,  they  would 
p't  have  commenced  their  operations  on  the  level  plain, 
t**::  on  tne  top  of  Ararat,  where  the  ark  rested.  They  haa 
Ih'*  vjlemn  promise  of  Jehovah,  that  he  would  no  more 


destroy  the  aarth  by  water;  and  beheld  the  rati&cmsxon  c 

it  in  the  radiant  bow  of  heaven,  placed  in  the  cloud  t 

2uiet  the  fears  of  guilty  mortals.  If  the  Noachidae  hft 
istmsted  the  promise  and  sign  of  heaven,  they  had  nc 
descended  from  the  mountains,  where  only  they  coiii< 
hope  for  safety  from  the  strength  and  height  of  their  towel 
into  the  plains  of  Babylonia,  and  fixed  their  abode  betweei 
two  mighty  rivers,  to  whose  frequent  inundations  tha 
province  is  exposed.  Nor  could  they  be  so  infatuated  a 
to  imagine,  that  a  tower  constructed  of  bricks,  whethe; 
hardened  in  the  sun,  or  burnt  in  the  fire,  could  resist  th< 
waters  of  a  general  deluge,  whose  impetuous  afisault,  w 
they  must  have  well  known,  the  stron^^  barriers  of  natun 
could  hardly  endure.  Equally  inadmissible  is  the  notion 
that  they  constructed  this  tower  to  defend  them  from  th< 
general  conflagration,  of  which  they  are  supposed  to  have 
received  some  obscure  and  imperfect  notices;  for  in  the 
destruction  of  the  world,  who  could  hope  to  find  safety  in  th< 
recesses  of  a  tower,  or  on  the  summit  of  the  mountains  1 
they  would  rather  seek  for  refuge  from  the  devouring 
element,  in  the  profound  caverns  of  the  earth. 

But  it  is  vain  to  indulge  in  conjectures,  when  the  true 
reason  is  clearly  stated  in  the  page  of  in^iration  :  "  Lei 
us  build  us  a  city,  and  a  tower,  whose  top  may  reach  unto 
heaven ;  and  let  us  make  us  a  name,  lest  we  be  scattered 
abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth."    These  words 
clearly  show,  that  their  object  in  building  the  tower  wa& 
to  transmit  a  name  illustrious  for  sublime  conception  and 
bold  undertaking,  to  succeeding  generations.  In  tnis  sense, 
the  phrase,  to  make  one's  self  a  name,  is  used  in  other  parts 
of  Scripture.    Thus,  "  David  gat  him  a  name  when  he 
returned  from  smiting  of  the  Syrians  in  the  valley  of  salt;" 
and  the  prophet  informs  us,  that  the  God  of  Israel  "  led 
them  by  the  right  hand  of  Moses,  with  his  glorious  arm 
dividing  the  waters  before  them,  to  make  himself  an  ever- 
lasting name."    They  seem  also  to  have  intended  it  as  a 
beacon  or  ralljring  point,  to  their  increasing  and  naturally 
diverging  families,  to  prevent  them  from  separating  in  the 
boundless  wilderness  into  independent  and  hostile  sricieties. 
This  may  be  inferred  from  these  words,  in  which  they 
further  explain  the  motive  of  their  undertaking:  '  lest  we 
be  scattered  abroad  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.''   They 
seem  to  have  anticipated  the  necessity,  and  dreaded  the 
consequences  of  dispersion;  and,  like  all  who  seek  to  avert 
evil  by  unlawful  means,  they  hastened,  by  the  rash  and 
impious  measure  which  they  adopted,  the  very  mischief 
they  sought  to  avoid.    To  build  a  citv  and  a  tower  was 
certainly  no  crime ;  but  to  do  this  with  a  view  merely  to 
transmit  an  illustrious  name  to  posterity,  or  to  thwart  the 
counsels  of  heaven,  was  both  foolish  and  wicked,  and 
justly  excited  the  displeasure  of  the  supreme  Judge,  who 
requires  his  rational  creatures  to  acknowledge  and  to 
glorify  him  in  all  their  undertakings. 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable  tnat  this  tower  was  also 
intended  for  idolatrous  purposes.     The  worship  of  fire 
began  in  a  very  remote  age,  and  most  probably  under  the 
direction  and  among  the  rebellious  followers  of  Nimrod. 
This  idea  receives  no  small  confirmation  from  the  numer- 
ous fire  towers  which  in  succeeding  ages  were  built  in 
Chaldea,  where  the  sacred  fire  was  kept,  and  the  religious 
rites  in  honour  of  the  sun  were  celebrated.    If  this  con- 
jecture be  well  founded,  it  accounts  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  for  the  sudden  and  efl*ectual  dispersion  of  the 
builders,  visibly  and  strongly  marking  the  first  combined  act 
of  idolatry  after  the  flood,  or  which  we  have  any  notice,  with 
the  displeasure  of  the  true  God.    Guilty  of  the  same  crime 
which  procured  the  sudden  dispersion  of  the  first  settlers  ai 
Babel,  was  the  restorer  of  that  great  city,  when  be  proudly 
boasted,  **  Is  not  this  great  Babvlon  which  I  have  Duilded 
for  the  house  of  the  kingdom,  fay  the  might  of  my  power, 
and  for  the  honour  of  my  majesty :"  and  be  was  bstantly 
visited  with  a  similar  punishment,  but  proportioned  to  the 
greater  enormitv  of  his  transgression;  for  the  place  should 
have  reminded  him  of  the  sin  and  punifhment  of  his  fore- 
fathers, and  taught  him  to  guard  against  the  pride  and 
vanity  of  his  heart    Nebuchadnezzar  was,  for  his  «ic*.ed- 
ness,  driven  from  his  throne  and  kin^om,  to  dwell  with 
the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  eat  grass  like  oxen,  "  till  seven 
times  passed  over  him ;"  till  the  sun  had  seven  times  passed 
over  his  appointed  circuit,  and  he  had  learned  "that  the 
most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to 
whomsoever  he  wiil."    Bat  hia  irreligious  aaceston  wen 
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finished  with  diRN>:nna,  \rt  coafooading  their  'language, 
riil  this  meraoratln  event,  the  inspired  writer  assures  us, 
le  whole  earth  was  of  one  language  and  one  speech. 
Vhen  Jehoirab  came  down  to  see  the  tower  which  the 
Babylonians  were  building,  he  said, "  Behold,  the  people  is 
ne,  and  they  have  all  one  language."    ThOT  formed  one 
Teat  society,  and  conversed  in  the  tongue  which  they  had 
:amed  from  those  wno  lived  before  the  flood ;  and  which 
ras  the  only  language  spoken  on  efixth  from  the  beginning 
f  the  world:  for  no  Ii'nt  of  any  to7i'.'usion  of  languaige,  or 
ven  material  diversity  of  speed),  before  the  butlding  of 
Sabel,  is  given  in  the  sacred  volume.    It  is  exceedingly 
ataral  to  suppose,  that  the  de/orit  Seth,  and  hLs  religious 
ascendants,  would  preserve  wlib  care  the  family  tongue 
a  which  Gk)d  conversed  with  their  renowned  father;  in 
rhich  the  first  promise  Jira«:  given  to  sinners,  and  many 
vibsequent  revelations  wore  made.    The  language  of  our 
aihers  is  not  easily  charged,  if  we  were  so  disposed ;  but 
to  man  is  willing  to  change  it;  and  a  religious  man  will 
»e  yet  more  averse  to  rehnquish  a  Irnguage  which  contains 
he  only  grounds  of  his  hope,  and  that  of  the  whole  human 
ace.    We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  since  this  language 
iad  so  many  claims  on  the  affectionate  care  of  Seth,  he 
irould  certainly  hand  it  down,  with  the  gospel  it  contained, 
o  his  children,  that  they  might  teach  it  to  succeeding  gener- 
itions,  till  it  was  received  by  his  celebrated  descendant 
^oah,  the  second  father  of  our  family.    For  the  same 
easons,  which  were  daily  receiving  additional  strength, 
^hem  would  preserve  with  pious  care  the  sacred  deposit, 
ill  he  delivered  it  into  the  hands  of  Abraham,  with  whom 
le  lived  about  two  hundred  years.    The  line  of  descent, 
)y  which  the  primitive  language  might  be  transmitted  from 
^dam  to  Abraham,  and  rrom  this  patriarch  to  Moses,  is 
ihort  and  straight;   for  between  Adam  and  Noah  were 
3nly  eight  persons,  and  the  father  of  Noah  was  fifty-six 
irears  old  wnen  Adam  died.    The  only  interruption  is  the 
:onfiision  of  tongues,  which  happened  ailer  the  flood.    But 
hough  God  confounded  the  speech  of  mankind  at  Babel,  it 
is  not  said  he  extinguished  the  general  language ;  nor  that 
be  confounded  the  speech  of  any  but  the  colony  at  Babel. 
These  only  were  in  the  transgression,  and.  therefore,  these 
3nly  were  liable  to  the  punishment.    Noah,  and  the  rest  of 
his  family,  persevering  in  their  dutiful  obedience  to  God, 
ondoiibtedljr  retained  their  language,  together  with  their 
ancient  habitations.    It  may  be  urged  that,  by  the  testimo- 
DV  of  Moses,  the  Lord  confounded  at  Babel,  "the  language 
of  all  the  earth.''    But  the  plain  of  Shinar  could,  with  no 
propriety,  be  called  the  whole  earth;  nor  could  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Shinar,  by  any  figure  of  speech,  be  entitled  to  that 
name.    If  mankind  were  in  possession  of  a  great  part  of 
the  globe  when  the  tower  was  built,  by  what  rule  of  justice 
could  thev  be  punished  for  a  crime  in  which  they  had  no 
share,  ana  of  which  multitudes  of  the  distant  settlers  could 
Dot  even  haye  heard  \    "  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth  do  right?"    The  truth  of  this  history  depends  upon 
two  terms,  which  admit  of  different  senses,    in  the  first 
verse  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Genesis,  the  sacred  histo- 
rian says,  The  whole  eartn  was  of  one  language  and  of  one 
speech.    The  word  (Sa)  Col,  signifies  i\t  wKoUy  and  also 
tvtryi  by  (r^N)  Arets,  is  often  meant  the  tartk^  it  also  signi- 
fies a  lani,  or  province ;  and  ocurs  frequently  in  this  latter 
acceptation.    In  this  very  chapter,  the  region  of  Shinar  is 
called  Arets  Shinar,  the  land  or  province  of  Shinar ;  and 
the  land  of  Canaan,  Arets  Canaan,  the  country  of  Canaan. 
The  psalmist  uses  both  terms  in  preciselv  the  same  sense : 
"Their  sound  is  gone  out  into  every  land,"  Qol  Arets. 
The  words  of  Moses,  then,  ought  to  be  rendered,  Therefore 
is  the  name  of  it  called  Babel ;  because  the  Lord  did  there 
coofound  the  language  of  the  whole  land.    If  this  view  of 
the  text  be  just,  the  dispersion  was  a  partial  event,  and 
related  chiefly  to  the  sons  of  Cush,  whose  intention  was 
to  found  a  great,  if  not  a  universal  empire ;  but  by  this 
lodgment  their  purpose  was  defeated.    The  language  of 
the  whole  countrv,  Mr.  Bryant  thinks,  was  confounded, 
by  causing  a  labial  failure,  so  that  the  people  could  not 
articulate.  It  was  not  an  aberratioUj  in  words  or  language, 
but  a  failure  and  incapacity  in  labial  utterance ;  for  God 
said, "  Go  to,  let  us  go  down  and  confound,  ncv,  their  lip, 
that  they  may  not  understand  one  another's  speech."    By 
this,  their  speech  was  confounded,  but  not  altered;  for,  as 
soon  as  they  separated,  they  recovered  the  true  tenor  of 
pronunciation ;  and  the  language  of  \he  earth  continued, 


for  some  ages,  nearly  the.  same.  Tkis  appeals,  from  many 
interviews  between  the  Hebrews,  and  other  nations,  in 
which  they  spoke  without  an  interpreter.  Thus,  when 
Abraham  left  his  native  country  to  sojourn  in  the  land  ol 
promise,  he  conversed  with  the  natives  in  their  own  lai  • 
guage,  without  difficulty,  though  they  were  the  descendant^ 
of  Canaan,  who,  for  his  transgression  at  Babel,  was  driven, 
by  the  divine  judgments,  from  the  chosen  residence  of  his 
family.  The  Hebrew  language,  indeed,  seem$  to  have 
been  the  vernacular  tongue  of  all  the  nations  in  those  parts 
of  the  world ;  for  the  patriarchs,  and  their  descendants,  so 
late  as  the  days  of  Moses  and  Joshua,  conversed  familiarly 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Midian  and  Canaan,  without  the 
help  of  interpreters. — Paxton. 

Chap.  13.  ver.  3.  And  he  went  on  his  journeys 
from  the  south  even  to  Beth-el,  unto  the  place 
where  his  tent  had  been  at  the  beginning,  be- 
tween Beth-el  and  Hai. 

Abraham,  and  the  other  patriarchs,  led  a  wandering 
shejpberd's  life  in  tents,  such  as  the  Arabs,  Turcomans, 
and  numerous  tribes  of  eastern  Asia,  lead  to  this  day  in  the 
same  countries.  Divided  into  tribes,  they  traverse  immense 
tracts  with  their  numerous  herds,  consisting  of  camels,  oxen, 
and  especially  sheep  and  goats ;  and  when  the  pasture  of 
a  district  is  exhausted,  the  tents  are  taken  doun,  and  the 
whole  family,  or  the  whole  tribe,  removes  to  another  spot. 
"  Each  of  these  tribes,"  says  Volney^  "  of  the  Bedouin 
Arabs  appropriates  to  itself  a  certain  tract,  which  it  consid- 
ers as  its  property.  They  differ  from  agricultural  nations 
only  so  far,  as  such  tracts  must  be  far  more  extensive  to 
procure  subsistence  for  their  flocks  all  the  year  round. 
One  man's  camps  distributed  over  such  a  tract,  form  a 
tribe ;  they  traverse  the  whole  in  succession,  a^  they  have 
consumed  with  their  flocks  the  pastures  in  one  place." 
The  following  account  by  Parsons  (Travels  from  Alep- 
po to  Bagdad,  p.  109)  of  the  movement  of  an  Arab  horde,  is 
illustrative  of  the  manners  of  the  old  patriarchs.  "  It  was 
entertaining  enough  to  see  the  horde  of  Arabs  decamp, 
as  nothing  could  &  more  re^lar.  First  went  the  sheep 
and  goatherds,  each  with  their  flocks  in  divisions,  accorct- 
ing  as  the  chief  of  each  family  directed ;  then  followed 
the  camels  and  asses,  loaded  with  the  tents,  furniture,  and 
kitchen  utensils;  these  were  followed  by  the  old  men, 
women,  boys,  ana  girls,  on  foot.  The  children  that  cannot 
walk  are  carried  on  the  backs  of  the  young  women,  or  the 
boys  and  eirls ;  and  the  smallest  of  the  lambs  and  kids 
are  carried  under  the  arms  of  the  children.  To  each  tent 
belong  many  dogs,  among  which  are  some  greyhounds ; 
some  tents  have  from  ten  to  fourteen  dogs,  and  from  twenty! 
to  thirty  men,  women,  and  children,  belonging  to  it.  The 
procession  is  closed  by  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  whom  they 
call  emir  and  father,  (emir  means  prince,)  mounted  on 
the  very  best  horse,  and  surrounded  by  the  heads  of  each 
family,  all  on  horses,  with  many  servants  on  foot.  Be- 
tween  each  familv  is  a  division  or  space  of  one  hundred 

J^ards,  or  more,  when  they  migrate ;  and  such  great  regu- 
arity  is  observed,  that  neither  camels,  asses,  sheep,  nor 
dogs,  mix,  but  each  keeps  to  the  division  to  which  il  be- 
longs, without  the  least  trouble.  They  had  been  here 
eight  days,  and  were  going  four  hours  journey  to  the  north- 
west, to  another  spring  of  water.  This  tribe  consisted  of 
about  eight  hundred  and  fifty  men,  women,  and  children. 
Their  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  were  about  five  thousand, 
besides  a  great  number  of  camels,  horses,  and  asse^. 
Horses  and  greyhounds  they  breed  and  train  up  for  sale : 
they  neither  kill  nor  sell  their  ewe  lambs.  At  set  times  a 
chapter  in  the  Koran  is  read  by  the  chief  of  each  family, 
either  in  or  near  each  tent,  the  whole  family  being  gather- 
ed round,  and  very  attentive.*' 

The  Compte  de  Ferrieres  Sauveboeijf  describes  the 
manner  of  an  Arab  horde  moving  to  a  fresh  pasturage. 
"Their  wandering  life,  without  ambition,  brings  to  the 
mind  of  the  traveller  that  of  the  ancient  patriarchs,  fro- 
thing is  more  interesting  than  their  manner  of  changing 
their  abode.  Numerous  flocks,  which  precede  the  caravan, 
express  by  their  bleating,  their  joy  at  returning  to  their 
old  pastures.  Some  bea^  of  burden,  guided  by  the  young 
men,  bear  the  little  ones  just  dropped,  and  not  able  to  trav* 
el  \  then  come  the  camels  carrying  the  baggage,  and  the 
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•Id  or  sick  women.  The  rest  go  on  foot,  carrying  their 
infants  on  their  backs  or  in  their  arms  *,  and  the  men,  mounts 
ed  on  the  horses,  armed  with  lances,  ride  round,  or  bring 
op  the  march  of  the  cattle,  which  loiter  behind,  browsins^ 
9  JO  laag  a  time.  In  this  manner  the  Arabs  journey,  ana 
find  their  homes,  their  hearths,  and  their  country,  in  erery 
lace."— BchDEB. 

Ver.  7.  And  there  was  a  strife  between  the  herd- 
men  of  Abram's  cattle  and  the  herdmen  of  Lot's 
cattle. 

How  often  ha\re  I  been  reminded  of  the  strife  of  the  herd- 
men  of  the  scriptures,  by  seeing,  on  a  distant  plain,  a  num- 
ber of  shepheros  or  hiKbandmen  struggling  together  re- 
specting some  of  the  same  causes  which  promoted  strife  in 
the  patriarchal  age.  The  fields  are  not,  as  in  England, 
enclosed  by  fences ;  there  is  simply  a  ridge  which  divides 
one  from  another.  Hence  the  cattle  belonging  to  one  per- 
son find  no  difficulty  in  straying  into  the  field  of  another, 
and  the  shepherds  themselves  have  so  little  principle,  that 
they  gladly  take  advantage  of  it.  Nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  for  a  man,  when  the  sun  has  gone  down,  thus  to 
injure  his  neighbour.    The  time  when  most  disputes  take 

8 lace,  is  when  the  paddy,  or  rice,  has  been  newly  cut,  as 
le  grass  left  among  tbie  stubble  is  then  long  and  green. 
The  herdmen  at  that  time  become  very  tenacious,  and  wo 
to  the  ox,  if  within  reach  of  stick  or  stone,  until  he  shall 
get  into  his  own  field.  Then  the  men  of  the  other  party 
start  up  oh  seeing  their  cattle  beaten,  and  begin  to  swear 
and  decla**?  t»t  iw  often  the  others  have  done  the  same  thing. 
They  now  approach  each  other,  vociferating  the  most  op- 

Srobrious  epithets :  the  hands  swiftly  move  about  in  every 
irection ;  one  pretends  to  take  up  a  stone,  or  spits  on  the 
ground  in  token  of  contempt;  and  then  comes  the  contest 
— the  long  hair  is  soon  dishevelled,  and  the  weaker  fall  be- 
neath their  antagonists.  Then  begins  the  beating,  biting, 
and  scratching,  till  in  their  cruel  rage  they  have  nearlv 
destroyed  some  of  the  party.  The  next  business  is  with 
the  magistrate:  all  are  clamorous  for  justice;  and  great 
must  be  his  patience,  and  great  his  discernment,  to  find 
out  the  truth. 

Another  common  cause  of  strife  is  that  which  tookplace 
between  the  herdmen  of  Gterar  and  those  of  Isaac.  Wat^r 
is  at  all  times  very  precious  in  the  East,  but  especially  ii\ 
the  dfy  season ;  as  the  tanks  are  then  nearly  exliausted,  and 
what  remains  is  scarcely  fit  for  use.  At  that  time  recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  wells ;  which  are  often  made  at  the  ex- 
pense or  labour  of  five,  ten,  or  twenty  people.  Here,  then, 
IS  the  cause  of  contention.  One  man  has  numerous  herds ; 
he  gets  there ^rsf,  and  almost  exhausts  the  well ;  the  others 
come,  and,  seeing  what  is  done,  begin  the  affray.  But  the 
most  common  cause  of  (quarrel  is  when  the  owners  of  the 
well  have  to  irrigate  their  lands  fVom  the  same  source.  To 
prevent  these  contests,  they  have  generally  each  an  ap- 
pointed time  for  watering  their  lands ;  or,  it  may  be,  that 
those  who  get  there  first,  shall  have  the  privilege :  but  where 
there  is  so  little  integrity,  it  is  no  wonder  there  should  be 
so  much  strife. — Roberts. 

Ver.  10.  And  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  beheld 
all  the  plain  of  Jordan,  tnat  it  was  well  watered 
eyery  where,  before  the  Lord  destroyed  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  even  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord, 
like  the  land  of  Egypt,  as  thou  comest  unto 
Zoar. 

The  Jordan  flows  from  the  Lake  of  Genesareth  to  the 
Dead  Sea,  between  two  ridges  of  moderately  high  moun- 
tains, in  a  valley  that  may  be  about  twelve  miles  in  breadth. 
This  valley  opens  at  Jericho,  and  encloses  within  it  the 
Dead  Sea,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  mountains. 
Before  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  there  was, 
however,  no  lake  here ;  but  all  this  was  a  vallev,  which 
Moses  calls  the  vale  of  Siddim.  It  is  probable,  that  even 
at  that  time  there  was  a  lake  under  this  valley,  in  which 
the  Jordan  discharged  itself,  which  otherwise  could  have 
had  no  vent.  This  subterraneous  lake  was  covered  with 
a  thick  coat  of  earth,  on  which,  besides  Sodom  andCromor- 
^ah,  other  cities  stood.  This  being  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  it  could  never  be  deficient  in  the  requisite  moist- 


ure, and  besides  it  was  doubtless  watered  by  canals  sup 
plied  from  the  Jordan.  In  this  view  Moses  compares  i 
with  Egypt,  which  was  watered  by  innumerable  canali 
led  from  tne  Nile,  and  cultivated  like  a  garden. — Buri>c:r. 

Chap.  14.  ver.  3.  All  these  were  joined  together 
in  the  vale  of  Siddim,  which  is  the  salt  sea. 

The  lake  Asphaltites,  or  the  Dead  Sea,  is  enclosed  ot 
the  east  and  west  with  exceeding  high  mountains ;  on  th^ 
north  it  is  bounded  with  the  plain  of  Jericho,  on  wliici 
side  it  receives  the  waters  of  tne  Jordan ;  on  the  south  it  it 
open,  and  extends  beyond  the  reach  of  the  eye.  It  is  said 
to  be  twenty-four  leagues  long,  and  six  or  seven  broad  ;«an<j 
is  fringed  with  a  kind  of  coppice  of  bushes  and  reeds.  It 
the  midst  of  this  border,  not  a  furlong  from  the  sea,  risei 
a  fountain  of  brackish  water,  which  was  pointed  out  tt 
Maundrell  by  his  Arab  conductor ;  a  sure  proof  that  the 
soil  is  not  equally  impregnated  with  salineparticles.  Tht 
ground,  to  the  distance  of  half  an  hour  from  the  sea,  U 
uneven  and  broken  into  hillocks,  which  Mr.  Maundrell 
compares  to  ruinous  lime-kilns ;  but  whether  these  might 
be  tne  pits  at  which'  the  kings  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
were  overthrown  by  the  four  kings  who  invaded  their 
country,  he  could  not  determine. — Paxton. 

As  it  has  no  outlet,  Reland,  Pococke,  and  other  trav^ 
ellers,  have  supposed  that  it  must  throw  off  its  superfluous 
waters  by  some  subterraneous  channel;  but,  altnough  it 
has  been  calculated  that  the  Jordan  daily  discharges  into 
it  6,090,000  tons  of  water,  besides  what  it  receives  from  the 
Amon  and  several  smaller  streams,  it  is  now  known,  thai 
the  loss  by  evaporation  is  adequate  to  explain  the  absorption 
of  the  waters.  Its  occasional  rise  and  fall  at  certain  sea- 
sons, is  doubtless  owing  to  the  greater  or  less  volume  which 
the  Jordan  and  the  other  streams  bring  down  from  the 
mountains. — Modebn  Traveller. 

The  water  of  the  lake  is  intensely  salt,  extremely  bitter 
and  nauseous,  and  so  heavy,  that  the  most  impetuous  winds 
can  scarcely  rufile  its  surface.    It  is  callea  bv  common 
writers  the  Dead  Sea,  because  it  nourishes  neither  animal 
nor  vegetable  life.    No  verdure  is  to  be  seen  on  its  banks, 
nor  fish  to  be  found  within  its  waters ;  but  it  is  not  true 
that  its  exhalations  are  so  pestiferous  as  to  kill  birds  that 
attempt  to  fly  over  it.    Mr.  Maundrell  saw  several  birds 
flying  about,  and  skimming  the  surface  of  its  waters,  with- 
out any  visible  harm.    The  same  fact  is  attested  by  Vol- 
ney,  who  states  it  as  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  swallows 
dipping  for  the  water  necessary  to  build  their  nests.    The 
true  cause  that  deprives  it  of  vegetables  and  animals,  is  the 
extreme  salmess  or  the  water,  which  is  vastly  stronger  than 
that  of  the  sea.    The  soil  around  it,  impregnated  also  with 
salt,  produces  no  plants ;  and  the  air  itself,  which  becomes 
loaded  with  saline  particles  from  evaporation,  and  which 
receives  also  the  sulphureous  and  bituminousVapours,  can- 
not be  favourable  to  vegetation :  hence  the  deadly  aspect 
which  reigns  around  this  lake.  The  ground  about  it,  how- 
ever, is  not  marshy,  and  its  waters  are  limpid  and  incor- 
ruptible, as  must  be  the  case  with  a  dissolution  of  salt.  Mr. 
Maundrell  questions  the  truth  of  the  common  tradition, 
which  is  admitted  by  Yohiey  in  all  its  extent,  that  the 
waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  are  destructive  to  animal  existence, 
having  observed  among  the  pebbles  on  the  shore  two  or 
three  shells  of  fish,  resembling  oyster-shells.    [Mr.  Mad- 
den, however,  savs.  Travels,  vol.  2,  p.  210,  "  I  found  seve- 
ral fresh  water  snells  on  the  beach,  such  as  I  before  noticed 
on  the  Lake  of  Tiberias ;  and  also  the  putrid  remains  of 
two  small  fish,  of  the  size  of  mullet ;  which  no  doubt  had 
been  carried  down  from  the  Jordan,  as  well  as  the  shells ; 
for  I  am  well  convinced,  both  from  my  own  observation 
and  fVom  the  accounts  of  the  Arabs,  that  no  living  creature 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Dead  Sea.^J    That  respectable  travel- 
ler, willing  to  make  an  experiment  of  its  strength,  went 
into  it,  and  found  it  bore  up  his  body  in  swimmin?,  with  an 
uncommon  force ;  but  the  relation  of  some  authors,  that 
men  wading  in  it  are  buoyed  up  to  the  top  as  soon  as  the 
water  reaches  to  the  middle,  he  found  upon  experiment  un- 
true.   Pococke.  however,  says :  "  I  was  much  pleased  with 
what  I  observed  of  this  extraordinary  water,  and  stayed  in 
it  near  a  quarter  of  an  hour.    I  found  I  could  lay  on  it  in 
any  posture,  withom  motion,  and  without  sinking.    It  bore 
me  up  in  such  a  manner,  that,  when  I  struck  in  swimming, 
my  legs  were  above  the  wateri  and  I  found  it  difficult  tt 
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recover  my  feeL  I  did  not  care  to  yentore  where  it  was 
deep,  though  these  effects  would  probably  have  been  more 
remarkable  farther  in.  They  have  a  notion  that  if  any 
Due  attempted  to  swim  over,  it  would  burn  up  the  body; 
and  they  say  the  same  of  boats,  for  there  are  none  on  the 
lake."  Van  Egmont  and  Heyman  state,  that  on  swimming 
to  some  distance  from  the  shore,  they  found  themselves,  to 
their  great  surprise,  lifted  up  by  the  water.  *'  When  I  had 
&wam  to  some  distance,  1  endeavoured  to  sink  perpendicu- 
larly to  the  bottom,  but  could  not;  for  the  water  kept  me 
coniinually  up,  and  would  certainly  have  thrown  me  upon 
Diy  face,  had  I  not  put  forth  all  the  strength  1  was  master  of. 
10  keep  myself  in  a  perpendicular  posture;  so  that  I  walked 
in  the  sea  as  if  I  had  trod  on  firm  ground,  without  having 
occasion  to  make  any  of  the  motions  necessary  in  treading 
fresh  water;  and  when  I  was  swimming,  I  was  obliged  to 
keep  mv  legs  the  greatest  part  oi  the  time  out  of  the  water. 
My  fellow-traveller  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that 
he  could  swim  here,  having  never  learned.  But  his  case 
and  mine  proceeded  from  me  gravity  of  the  water,  as  this 
certainly  does  from  the  extraordinary  quantity  of  ^t  in  it." 
--Modern  Traveller. 

About  six  in  the  morning,  says  Mr.  Madden,  I  reached 
'he  shore,  and  much  against  the  advice  of  my  excellent 
sfuide,  I  resolved  on  having  a  bath.  I  was  desirous  of 
Ascertaining  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  that  "  nothing  sinks 
in  the  Dead  Sea."  I  swam  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  shore;  and  about  four  yards  from  the  beach  I  was 
beyond  my  depth :  the  water  was  the  coldest  I  ever  felt, 
and  the  taste  of  it  most  detestable ;  it  was  that  of  a  solution 
of  nitre,  mixed  with  an  infusion  of  quassia.  Its  buoyancy 
I  foimd  to  be  far  greater  than  that  of  any  sea  I  ever  swam 
in,  not  excepting  the  Euxine,  which  is  extremely  salt.  I 
could  lie  like  a  log  of  wood  on  the  surface,  without  stirring 
hand  or  foot,  as  long  as  I  chose ;  but  witn  a  good  deal  of 
exertion  I  could  just  dive  sufficiently  deep  to  cover  all  my 
body,  but  I  was  again  thrown  on  the  surface,  in  spite  of 
my  endeavours  to  descend  lower.  On  coming  out,  the 
wounds  in  my  feet  pained  me  excessively;  the  poisonous 
quality  of  the  waters  irritated  the  abraded  skin,  and  ulti- 
mately made  an  ulcer  of  every  wound,  w^hich  confined  me 
fifteen  da}^s  in  Jerusalem;  and  became  so  troublesome  in 
Alexandria,  that  my  medical  attendant  was  apprehensive 
of  gangrene. — Madden. 

The  question  of  its  specific  gravity,  indeed,  has  been 
set  to  rest  by  the  chymical  analysis  of  the  waters  made  by 
Dr.  Marcet,  and  published  in  the  London  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1807.  In  177B,  Messrs.  Lavoisier,  Mac- 
qner,  and  Le  Sage,  had  concluded,  by  experiment,  that  a 
bandred  jpouiids  of  the  water  contain  forty-five  pounds  six 
omices  or  salt ;  that  is,  six  pounds  four  ounces  of  common 
marine  salt,  and  thirty-eight  pounds  two  ounces  of  marine 
salt  with  an  earthy  base.  But  Dr.  Marcet*s  more  accurate 
analysis  has  determined  the  specific  gravity  to  be  1,211, 
(that  of  the  fresh  water  being  1000,)  a  degree  of  density 
not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  natural  water;  f^nd  it  hol((s 
in  colutioo  the  following  salts,  in  the  stated  proportions  to 
100  grains  of  the  water : — 


Marlate  of  lime 
Muriate  of  magnesia 
Muriate  of  aoite 
Sulphate  of  lime 


3^980  gnina. 

laam 

0,054 
21,660 


So  that  the  water  of  the  lake  contains  about  one  fourth  of 
its  weight  of  salts,  supposed  in  a  state  of  perfect  desicca- 
tion ;  or  if  they  be  desiccated  at  the  temperature  of  ISO"* 
on  Fahrenheit's  scale,  they  will  amount  to  forty-one  per 
ceat.  of  the  water.    Its  other  general  properties  arc,  that, 

1.  As  stated  by  all  travellers,  it  is  perfectly  transparent. 

2.  lis  taste  is  extremely  bitter,  saline,  and  pungent.  3.  Re- 
a^e.'t  •.  demonstrate  in  it  the  presence  of  the  marine  and 
snlphuric  acids.  4.  It  contains  no  aUimine.  5.  It  is  oot 
saturated  with  common  salt.  6.  It  did  not  change  the  col- 
onrs  of  the  infusions  commonly  used  .o  ascertain  the  prev- 
alence of  an  acid  or  an  alkali,  such  as  litmus,  /iolet,  and 
tumeric. 

Mr.  Maundrell  neither  saw  nor  heard  of  the  apples  of 
Sodom,  so  frequently  mentioned  by  the  ancients ;  nor  did 
he  discover  any  tree  near  the  lake,  from  which  a  fruit  of 
that  kind  might  be  expected.  It  is  a  production  which  ex- 
vts  only  in  the  imagination  and  song  of  the  poet ;  and  has 


perhaps  been  kept  up  so  long,  because  it  fhmished  him 
with  a  good  allusion,  or  helped  him  to  a  beautiful  simile. 
Several  travellers,  however,  claim  the  honour  of  having 
discovered  that  far-famed  apple.  Hasselquist  says,  the 
apple  of  Sodom  is  not  the  fruit  either  of  a  tree  or  of  a  shrub, 
but  the  production  of  the  solanum  melon^ena  of  Linnseus. 
It  is  found  in  great  abundance  round  Jericho,  iu  the  vales 
near  the  Jordan,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Its  apples  are  sometimes  full  of  dust ;  but  this  appears  only 
when  the  fruit  is  attacked  by  an  insect,  which  converts  the 
whole  of  the  inside  into  dust,  leaving  nothing  but  the  rind 
entire,  without  causing  it  to  lose  any  of  its  colour.  M« 
Seetzen  supposes  it  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  which  grows  on 
the  plain  oi  El  Gor,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  The  tree  resembles  a  fig-tree,  and  the  fruit  is 
like  the  pomegranate :  it  struck  him,  that  this  fruit,  which 
has  no  pulp  or  flesh  in  the  inside,  but  only  a  species  of  cotton 
resembling  silk,  and  is  unknown  in  the  rest  of  Palestine, 
might  be  the  celebrated  apple  of  Sodom.  Chateaubriand 
imagines  that  he  has  made  toe  interesting  discovery.  The 
shrub  which  bears,  in  his  opinion,  the  true  apple  of  Sodom, 
^rows  two  or  three  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan ; 
]t  is  thorny,  and  has  small  taper  leaves  |  its  fruit  is  exactly 
like  the  little  £g]^tian  lemon,  both  in  size  and  colour :  be- 
fore it  is  ripe,  it  is  filled  with  a  corrosive  and  saline  juice ; 
when  dried,  it  yields  a  blackish  seed,  which  may  be  com- 
pared to  ashes,  and  which  resembles  bitter  pepper  in  taste. 
He  gathered  half  a  dozen  of  these  fruits,  but  nas  no  name 
for  them,  either  popular  or  botanical.  Next  comes  Mr. 
Jollifi*e.  He  found  in  a  thicket  of  brushwood,  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  plain  of  Jericho,  a  shrub  of  five  or  six  feet 
high,  on  which  grew  clusters  of  fruit,  about  the  size  of  a 
small  apricot,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  "  which,  contrast* 
in£[  witn  the  delicate  verdure  of  the  foliage,  seemed  like  the 
union  of  gold  and  emeralds.,  Possibly ^  when  ripe,  they 
may  crumble  into  dust  upon  any  violent  pressure."  Those 
which  this  gentleman  gathered  did  not  crumble,  nor  even 
retain  the  slightest  mark  of  indenture  from  the  touch ;  they 
would  seem  to  want,  therefore,  the  most  essential  character- 
istic of  the  fruit  in  question.  But  they  were  n ot  ripe.  T his 
shrub  is  probably  the  same  as  that  described  by  Chateau- 
briand. Lastly,  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  have  no  doubt 
that  they  have  discovered  it  in  the  oskar  plant,  which  they 
noticed  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  grown  to  the  sta- 
ture of  a  tree ;  its  tnmk  measuring,  in  many  instances,  two 
feet  or  more  in  circumference,  ana  the  boughs  at  least  fif- 
teen feet  high.  The  filaments  enclosed  in  the  fruit,  some- 
what resemble  the  down  of  a  thistle,  and  are  used  by  the 
natives  as  a  stuffing  for  their  cushions;  "thev  likewise 
twist  them,  like  thin  rope,  into  matches  for  their  guns, 
which,  thev  assured  us,  required  no  application  of  su^hur 
to  render  them  combustible."  This  is  probably  the  same 
tree  that  M.  Seetzen  refers  to.  But  still,  tne  correspondence 
to  the  ancient  description  is  by  no  means  perfect ;  there 
being  little  resemblance  between  cotton  and  thistle-down, 
and  ashes  or  dust.  M.  Chateaubriand's  golden  fruit,  full 
of  bitter  seed,  comes  the  nearest  to  what  is  told  us  of  the 
deceitful  apple.  If  it  be  any  thin^  more  than  a  fable,  it 
must  have  oeen  a  production  peculiar  to  this  part  of  Pales- 
tine, or  it  would  not  have  excited  such  general  attention. 
On  this  account,  the  oskar  and  the  solanum  seem  alike 
unentitled  to  the  distinction;  and  for  the  same  reason,  the 
pomegranate  must  altogether  be  excluded  from  considera- 
tion. The  fruit  of  the  solanum  meUmgenaj  which  belongs 
to  the  same  gpnus  as  the  common  potato,  is  white,  resem- 
bling a  large  egg,  and  is  said  to  impart  an  agreeable  acid 
flavour  to  soups  and  sauces,  for  tne  sake  of  which  it  is 
cultivated  in  tne  south  of  Europe.  This  could  hardly  be 
what  Tacitus  and  Josephus  referred  to.  It  is  possible, 
indeed,  that  what  they  describe,  may  have  originated,  like 
the  oak-galls  in  this  country,  in  the  work  of  some  insect : 
for  these  remarkable  productions  sometimes  acquire  a  con- 
siderable size  and  beauty  of  colour.  Future  travellers 
will  be  inexcusable  if  they  leave  this  question  undecid  u\, 
— Modern  Traveller. 

The  far-famed  fruit  of  the  tree  of  Sodom, "  which  tempts 
the  eye  and  turns  to  ashes  on  the  lips,"  is  nowhere  to  be 
found  on  the  western  shore;  and  Burckhardt  appears  u* 
favour  the  opinion  of  its  having  only  an  imaginary  exist- 
ence :  but  it  docs  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  El  Ghor,  I  saw 
one  of  the  apples  at  Mar  Saba;  and,  perhaps,  the  only 
plant  in  Egypt  producing  this  fhiit  I  discovered  at  Ko^vm 
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OmhoSf  in  Upper  Eg3rpc,  n-owing  in  a  comer  of  the  small 
temple  of  Isis,  facing  the  Nile;  the  plant  was  not  quite  the 
height  of  the  Pahna  Christi,  the  fmit  was  the  size  of  the 
pomegranate ;  indeed,  from  the  similarity  of  the  fruit  and 
leaves,  I  consider  the  Dead  Sea  apple  as  a  spnrious  pome- 
granate. It  was,  indeed,  tempting  to  the  eye,  but  deceitful 
to  the  sense ;  on  opening  it,  it  was  ouite  empty,  the  surface 
Hi  tiie  find  having  only  a  light  noculent  sort  of  cotton 
attached  to  it,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  lightest  touch ; 
thit  was  the  true  Dead  Sea  apple  which  I  saw  in  Egypt, 
and  which  I  also  found  in  Mar  Saba;  albeit  Shaw  and 
Pococke  doubt  its  existence. — Madden. 

The  extreme  saltness  of  this  lake,  has  been  ascribed  by 
Volney  to  mines  of  fossil  salt  in  the  side  of  the  mountains, 
which  extend  along  the  western  shore,  and  from  time  im- 
memorial have  supplied  tl^e  Arabs  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  even  the  city  of  Jerusalem.    He  does  not  attempt  to 
invalidate  the  credit  of  the  Mosaic  narrative:  but  only 
insinuates,  that  these  saline  depositions  were  either  coeval 
with  the  mountains  in  which  thev  are  found,  or  entered 
into  their  original  conformation.   The  extraordinar3r  fmit- 
fulness  of  the  vale  of  Siddim,  before  the  destruction  of 
Sodom  and  Gomomdi,  is  asserted  by  Moses  in  terms  so 
clear  and  precise,  that  the  veracity  of  the  sacred  writer 
must  be  overthrown,  before  a  reasonable  doubt  can  be 
entertained  of  the  fact.    No  disproportionate  (juantity  of 
saline  matter,  could  then  have  been  present,  either  in  the 
soil  or  in  the  surrounding  mountains.    That  it  abounded 
with  bitumen,  some  have  inferred  from  the  assertion  of 
Moses,  that  the  vide  of  Siddim  was  full  of  slime  pits: 
where  the  Hebrew  word  chemar,  which  we  render  slime, 
others,  and  particularly  the  Seventy  interpreters,  render 
t>itumf*n.    But  gopkrith,  and  not  ckernar,  is  the  word  that 
Moses  employs  to  denote  brimstone,  in  his  accoimt  of  the 
judgment  which  overwhelmed  the  cities  of  the  plain ;  and 
Dy  conseauence,  brimstone  is  not  meant,  when  chemar  is 
used,  but  Mtumen,  a  very  different  substance.    Hence  the 
brimstone  which  now  impregnates  the  soil  of  the  salt  sea, 
and  banishes  almost  every  kind  of  vegetation  from  its , 
shores,  must  be  regarded,  not  as  an  original,  but  an 
accidental  ingredient,  remaining  from  the  destruction  of 
the  vale  by  fire  and  brimstone  from  heaven.    The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  mines  of  fossil  salt,  on  the  surround- 
ing mountains;  the  saline  matter  was  deposited  in  the 
cavities  which  it  now  occupies  at  the  same  time,  else  the 
▼ale  of  Siddim,  instead  of  verdant  pastures,  and  abundant 
harvests,  had  exhibited  the  same  frightful  sterility  from 
the  beginning,  for  which  it  is  so  remarkable  in  modem 
times.    Bitumen,  if  the  Hebrew  word  chemar  denotes  that 
substance,  abounds  in  the  richest  soils ;  for  in  the  vale  of 
Shinar,  whose  soil,  by  the  agreement  of  all  writers,  is  fer- 
tile in  the  highest  degree,  the  builders  of  the  tower  of  Babel 
used  it  for  mortar.    The  ark  of  bulrushes  in  which  Moses 
was  embarked  on  the  Nile,  was  in  like  manner  daubed 
with  bitumen  (chemar)  and  pitch ;  but  the  mother  of  Mo- 
ses, considering  the  poverty  of  her  house,  cannq^  be  sup- 
posed to  have  procured  it  from  a  distance,  nor  at  any  great 
expense :  she  must  therefore  have  found  it  in  the  soil  of 
Egypt,  near  the  Nile,  on  whose  borders  she  lived.    It  is 
therefore  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  bitumen  abounded  in 
Gk>shen,  a  redon  famed  for  the  richness  of  its  pastures. 
Hence  it  may  be  fairly  concluded,  that  the  vale  of  Siddim, 
before  its  destroction,  in  respect  of  natural  fertility,  re- 
sembled the  plain  of  Shinar,  and  the  land  of  Egypt  along 
the#Nile.    But  it  is  well  known,  that  wherever  brimstone 
and  saline  matter  abound,  there  sterility  and  desolation 
reign.    Ls  it  not  then  reasonable  to  infer,  that  the  sulphu- 
reous and  saline  matters,  discovered  in  the  waters  and  on 
the  shores  of  the  Asphaltites,  are  the  relics  of  the  divine 
vengeance  executed  on  the  cities  of  the  plain,  and  not 
original  ingredients  in  the  soil.    If  wc  listen  to  the  testi- 
monjr  of  the  sacred  writers,  what  was  reasonable  hypothe- 
sis rises  into  absolute  certainty.    Moses  expressly  ascribes 
the  brimstone,  the  salt,  and  the  burning  in  the  overthrow 
of  Sodom,  to  the  immediate  vengeance  of  Heaven ;  "  When 
thoy  see  the  plagues  of  that  land,  .  .  .  that  the  whole  land 
if.  brim'*one,  and  salt,  and  burning;  that  it  is  not  sown, 
nor  bear eth,  nor  any  grass  groweth  thereon,  (like  the  over- 
throw •  ^  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  Admah  and  Zeboim, 
which  the  Lord  overthrew  in  his  anger,  and  in  his  wrath ;) 
even  all  nations  shall  sav.  Wherefore  has  the  Lord  done 
Jins  imto  this  land  1   What  meaneth  the  heat  of  this  great 


anger  1"  In  this  passage,  the  brimstone,  salt,  and  baminj 
are  mentioned  as  tme  and  proper  effects  of  the  divii 
wrath ;  and  since  this  fearful  destraction  is  compared  i 
the  overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the  brimstone  ax 
salt  into  which  the  vale  of  Siddim  was  turned,  mast  ah 
be  the  tme  and  proper  efiects  of  divine  anger.  This,  ii 
deed,  Moses  asserts  in  the  plainest  terms:  "Then  the  Loi 
rained  upon  Sodom,  and  upon  Ch)morrah,  brimstone  an 
fire  from  the  Lord  out  of  heaven ;  and  he  overthrew  thos 
cities,  and  all  the  plain,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  th 
cities,  and  that  which  grew  upon  the  ground."  But  sine 
the  brimstone  and  the  fire  were  rained  from  heaven,  s 
must  the  salt,  with  which  they  are  connected  in  the  forme 

Quotation :  and  this  is  the  opinion  received  by  the  Jew  is 
octors.  The  frightful  sterility  which  followed  the  brira 
stone,  salt,  and  burning,  in  the  first  quotation,  is  in  th 
same  manner  represented  as  an  effect  of  the  divine  juds 
ment  upon  the  vale  of  Siddim ;  *'  it  is  not  sown,  nor  bcai 
eth,  nor  anv  grass  groweth  thereon." — Paxton. 

Chateaubriand  says:  "Several  travellers,  and,  amoni 
others,  Troilo  and  d'Arvieux,  assert,  that  they  remark 
ed  fragments  of  walls  and  palaces  in  the  Dead  Sea.  Thi 
statement  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  Maundrell  and  Fa 
ther  Nau.  The  ancients  speak  more  positively  on  tin 
subject.  Josephus,  employing  a  poetic  expression,  saya 
that  he  perceived  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  the  shades' o 
the  overwhelming  cities.  Strabo  gives  a  circumference  o 
sixty  stadia  to  the  ruins  of  Sodom,  which  are  mentionej 
also  by  Tacitus.  I  know  not  whether  ihey  still  exist ;  btii 
as  the  lake  rises  and  falls  at  certain  seasons,  it  is  possibh 
that  it  may  alteraatelv  cover  and  expose  the  skeletons  o 
the  reprooate  cities.  Mr.  Jollifi*e  mentions  the  same 
storv.  "  We  have  even,"  he  says,  "  heard  it  asserted  will 
confidence,  that  broken  columns  and  other  architectnra 
ruins  are  visible  at  certain  seasons,  when  the  water  ii 
much  retired  below  its  usual  level ;  but  of  this  statemeni 
our  informers,  when  closely  pressed,  could  not  adduce  blux 
satisfactoiT  confirmation."  we  are  afraid  that,  notwith- 
standing the  authority  of  Strabo,  we  must  class  this  legend 
with  the  dreams  of  imannation ;  or  perhaps  its  origin  may 
be  referred  to  some  such  optical  delusion  as  led  to  the  mis- 
take respecting  the  supposed  island.  In  the  travels  oi 
Egmont  and  Hejrman,  however,  there  is  a  statement  which 
may  throw  some  light  on  the  subject.  They  say  :  "  We 
also  saw  here  a  kind  ofjntty  or  prominence,  which  appear.^ 
to  have  been  a  heap  of  stones  from  time  to  time  tnrown 
up  by  the  sea;  but  it  is  a  current  opinion  here,  that  thcv 
are  part  of  the  rains  of  one  of  the  towns  which  are  buriecl 
under  it."  The  bare  possibility,  that  any  wreck  of  the 
guilty  cities  should  be  Drought  to  light,  is  sufiUcient  to  ex- 
cite an  intense  curiosity  to  explore  this  mysterious  flood, 
which,  so  far  as  appears  from  any  records,  no  bark  has 
ever  ploughed,  no  plummet  ever  sounded.  Should  permis- 
sion ever  he  obtained  from  the  Turks,  to  launch  a  vessel 
on  the  lake,  its  navigation,  if  practicable,  would  probably 
lead  to  some  interesting  results. — Modern  TaAVELLER. 

Ver.  10.  And  the  vale  of  Siddim  tpos  full  of 
slime-pits ;  and  the  kings  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah fled,  and  fell  there :  and  they  that  re- 
mained fled  to  the  mountain. 

People  retired  to  the  mumfntains  anciently  when  defeat- 
ed in  war :  they  do  so  still.  Dr.  Shaw  indeed  seems  to  sup- 
pose, that  there  was  no  greater  safety  in  the  hills  than  m 
the  plains  of  this  country :  that  there  were  few  or  no 
places  of  difficult  access ;  and  that  both  of  them  lay  equal- 
ly exposed  to  the  insults  and  outrages  of  an  enemy.  But 
in  this  point  this  ingenious  writer  seems  to  be  mistaken ; 
since,  as  we  find  that  those  that  remained  of  the  armie? 
of  the  kings  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  fled  to  the  motmt- 
ains,  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  Gen.  xiv.  10;  .so  d'.^  rvieux 
tells  us,  that  the  rebel  peasants  of  the  Holy  Lar»A,  who 
were  defeated  while  they  were  in  that  countr}  by  the 
Arabs,  in  the  plain  of  Gonin,  fled  towards  the  mountains, 
whither  the  Arabs  could  not  purs-ae  them  at  that  time 
So,  in  like  manner,  the  Archbishop  of  Tvre  telLs  us,  thai 
Baldwin  IV.  of  the  croisade  kings  of  Jerasalem,  rava- 
ging a  place  called  the  valley  of  Bacar,  a  country  remark- 
ably fruitful,  the  inhabitants  fled  to  the  mountains,  whither 
oar  troops  ootild  not  easily  follow  them.    This  flying  to 
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^Bs  and  mountains  for  aafetyi  fe  fteqaentiy  oUtided  to  in 


Vex.  14.  And  when  Abiam  heard  that  his  brother 
^was  taken  captive,  he  armed  his  trained  ser- 
7)anU  bom  in  his  own  house,  three  hundred 
and  eighteen,  and  pursued  them  unto  Dan. 

If  we  should  turn  oar  thoughts  to  the  strength  of  an 
ral>  emir,  or  the  number  of  men  they  command,  we  shall 
find,  it  is  not  very  great,  and  that  were  Abraham  now  alive, 
nnd  possessed  ox  the  same  degree  of  strength  that  he  had 
in  Ills  time,  he  would  still  be  considered  as  a  prince  among 
them,  and  might,  perhaps,  even  be  called  a  mighty  prince, 
he    having  tlu'ee  hundred  and  eighteen  servants  able  to 
bear  arms,  Gen.  xiv.  14,  especially  id  the  Eastern  com- 
plimental  style :  for  this  is  much  liie  the  strength  of  those 
A.r&b  emirs  of  Palestine  d'Arvieux  visited.    There  were, 
according  to  him,  eighteen  emirs  or  princes  that  governed 
the  Arate  of  Mount  Carmel ;  the  giand  emir,  or  chief  of 
these  princes,  encamped  in  the  middle,  the  rest  round  about 
him,  at  cme  or  two  leagues  distance  from  him,  and  from 
each  other;  each  of  these  emirs  had  a  number  of  Arabs 
particularly  attached  to  him,  who  called  themselves  his 
servants,  and  were  properly  the  troops  each  emir  com- 
manded when  they  fought ;  and  when  all  these  divisions 
-were  united,  they  made  up  between  four  and  five  thousand 
fighting  men.    Had  each  of  these  emirs  been  equal  in 
strength  to  Abraham,  their  number  of  fighting  men  must 
have  been  near   six  thousand,  for  three  hundred   and 
eighteen,  the  number  of  his  servants,  multiplied  by  eighteen, 
the  number  of  those  emirs,  make  five  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four ;  but  thev  were  but  between  four  and 
five  thousand,  so  that  they  had  but  about  two  hundred  and 
&fky  each,  upon  an  average.    Abraham  then  was  superior 
in  force  to  one  of  these  emirs.    But  though  Abraham  was 
a  man  of  power,  and  did  upon  occasion  make  war,  yet  I 
h<^)e  a  remark  I  before  made  concerning  him  will  We  re- 
membered here,  that  is.  that  he  was  a  pacific  emir  not^ 
withstanding,  at  least,  that  he  by  no  means  resembled  the 
modem  Arabs  in  their  acts  of  depredation  and  violence. 


Ver.  15.  And  he  divided  himself  against  them, 
ke  and  his  servants,  by  night,  and  smote  them, 
and  pursued  them  unto  Hobah,  which  %$  on  the 
left  hand  of  Damascus. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Arabs  harass  the  caravans 
of  the  East,  is  described  in  the  same  page.  Chardin  tells 
OS,  "  that  the  manner  of  their  making  war,  and  pillaging 
the  caravans,  is,  to  keep  by  the  side  of  them,  or  to  follow 
them  in  the  rear,  nearer  or  farther  off,  according  to  their 
forces,  which  it  is  very  easy  to  do  in  Arabia,  which  is  one 
great  plain,  and  in  the  night  they  silently  fall  upon  the 
camp,  and  carry  off  one  part  of  it  before  the  rest  are  got 
under  arms."  He  supposes  that  Abraham  fell  upon  the 
camp  of  the  four  kings,  that  had  carried  away  Lot,  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  Arab  manner,  and  by  that  means,  with 
unequal  forces,  accomplished  his  design,  and  rescued  Lot. 
Gen.  xiv.  15,  he  thinks,  shows  this ;  and  he  adds,  that  it 
is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  combats  of  the  age  of 
Abraham  more  resembled  a  fight  among  the  mob,  than 
the  bloody  and  destructive  wars  of  Europe.— Harmbr. 

Ver.  17.  And  the  king  of  Sodom  went  out  to 
meet  him. 

The  conduct  of  this  king,  of  Abraham,  of  Lot,  of  Saul, 
of  the  father  of  the  prodigal,  and  of  many  others,  is  beauti- 
fnlly  iUostrated  by  the  manners  of  the  East,  at  this  day. 
Not  to  meet  a  friend,  or  an  expected  guest,  would  be  con- 
sidered as  rude  in  the  extreme.  So  soon  as  the  host  hears 
of  the  approach  of  his  visitant,  he  and  his  attendants  go 
forth  in  courtly  stvle ;  and  when  they  meet  him,  the  host 
addresses  him,  "  Ah !  this  is  a  happy  day  for  me ;  by  your 
favour  I  am  foand  in  health.''  He  will  then,  perhaps,  put 
his  arm  round  his  waist,  or  gently  tap  him  on  tne  shoiilaer, 
as  they  proceed  towards  the  house.  When  at  the  door,  he 
again  makes  his  bow,  and  politely  ushers  him  in;  and  the 
rest  joyfully  follow,  congratulating  each  other  on  the  hap- 
py meeting.  —Roberts. 


Ver.  22.  And  Abram  said  to  the  king  of  Sodom, 
I  have  lifted  up  my  hand  unto  the  Lord,  the 
most  high  God,  the  possessor  of  heaven  and 
earth,  23.  That  I  will  not  taJce  from  a  thread 
even  to  a  shoe-latchet,  and  that  I  will  not  take 
any  thing  that  is  thine,  lest  thou  shouldest  say, 
I  have  made  Abram  rich. 

The  use  of  shoes  may  be  traced  to  the  patriarchal  age ; 
Abraham  protested  to  the  kin^  of  Sodoin,  after  hi?  victory 
over  Amraphel  and  his  associates,  ''  I  have  liiled  up  mine 
hand  unto  the  Lord,  the  most  high  God,  the  possessor  of 
heaven  and  earth,  that  I  will  not  take  from  a  thread  even 
to  a  shoe-latchet."  And  when  the  Lord  appeared  to  Moses 
in  the  bush,  he  commanded  him  to  put  off  his  shoes  from 
his  feet,  for  the  place  on  which  he  stood  was  holy  ground.  In 
imitation  of  this  memorable  example,  the  priests  officiated 
in  the  temple  barefoot;  and  all  the  orientals,  under  the 

Siidance  of  tradition,  put  off  their  shoes  when  they  enter 
eir  holy  places.  The  learned  Bochart  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  Israelites  used  no  shoes  in  £g3l)t ;  but  being  to  take  a 
long  journey,  through  a  rough  and  barren  wilderness,  God 
commanded  them  to  eat  the  passover  with  shoes  on  their 
feet  *,  and  those  very  shoes  wnich  they  put  on  at  that  festi* 
val,  when  they  were  ready  to  march,  ne  suffered  not  to 
decay  during  the  whole  forty  years  they  traversed  the 
desert;  and  to  increase  the  miracle,  Grotius  adopts  the 
idle  conceit  of  some  Jewish  writers,  that  their  clotnes  en.- 
larged  as  they  ^ew  up  to  maturity,  and  their  shoes  also 
underwent  a  smiilar  enlargement.  This  was  not  impos- 
sible with  Jehovah,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  quite  unne- 
cessary, for  the  clothes  and  shoes  of  those  that  died,  might 
serve  their  children  when  they  grew  up ;  and  it  was  ^• 
ficiently  wonderful,  without  such  an  addition,  that  their 
clothes  should  not  decay,  nor  their  shoes  wear,  nor  their 
feet  swell,  by  travelling  over  hot  and  sandy  deserts  for  the 
long  period  of  forty  years.  It  only  remains  to  be  observed, 
on  this  part  of  the  subject,  that  no  covering  for  the  foot  can 
exclude  the  dust  in  those  parched  regions;  and  by  con- 
sequence, the  custom  of  washing  and  anointing  the  feet, 
which  is,  perhaps,  coeval  with  the  existence  of  the  human 
race,  is  not  to  m  ascribed  to  the  use  of  sandals.  What- 
ever covering  for  the  foot  may  be  used,  Chardin  declares, 
it  is  still  necessary,  to  wash  and  anoint  the  feet  after  a 
journey.  It  is  also  the  custom  everywhere  among  the 
Asiatics,  to  carry  a  staff  in  their  hand,  and  a  handkerchief 
to  wipe  the  sweat  from  their  face.  The  handkerchiefs  are 
wrought  with  a  needle ;  and  to  embroider  and  adorn  them, 
is  one  of  the  elegant  amusements  of  the  other  sex.— Paxtom. 
To  lift  up  the  right  hand  with  the  fin|rers  towards  heav- 
en is  equivalent  to  an  oath.  Hence  Dr.  Boothroyd  has 
rendered  the  passage,  "  I  swear  to  Jehovah.''  To  lift  up 
the  hand  in  confirmation  of  any  thing  is  considered  a  mo£l 
sacred  way  of  swearing.  In  Isaiah  Ixii.  8.  it  is  written, 
"  Th?  XjOiu  hath  sworn  by  his  ri^kl  hand."  It  is  an  in* 
teresting  fact,  that  manv  of  the  images  of  the  gods  of  the 
heathen  have  the  right  hand  lifted  up,  which  to  the  under* 
standing  of  the  people,  savv,  "  lam  God  /  /  am  truth ;  /my- 
40//;  /  am.  Pear  not.  boes  a  man  make  a  solemn  prom- 
ise, and  should  the  person  to  whom  it  i»  made  express  m 
doubt;  he  will  say,  **  lAft  up  yow  hand ;"  which  means, 
swear  that  you  wul  permrm  it. — Roberts. 

Ver.  23.  That  I  will  not  take  from  a  thread  e\eii 
to  a  shoe-latchet,  and  that  I  will  not  take  any 
thing  that  t*  thine,  lest  thou  shouldest  say,  1 
have  made  Abram  rich. 

This  may  refer  to  the  red  thread  worn  round  the  neck 
or  the  arm,  and  which  binds  on  the  amulet;  or  the  strimc 
with  which  females  tie  up  their  hair.  The  latchet  I  sup- 
pose to  mean  the  thong  or  the  sandal,  which  goes  over  the 
top  of  the  foot,  and  betwixt  the  great  and  little  to?s.  It  is 
proverbial  to  say,  should  a  man  be  accused  of  taking  away 
some  valuable  article,  which  belongs  to  another,  "  I  have 
not  taken  away  even  a  piece  of  the  thong  of  your  worn-out 
sandals."— Roberts. 

Chap.  15.  ver.  3.  And  Abram  said,  Behold,  to  mc 
thou  hast  ^ven  no  seed :  and,  lo,  one  bom  in 
my  house  is  mine  heir. 
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Tfaoi^  the  slaves  in  the  oriental  regions  were  treated 
with  more  severity  than  hired  servants,  their  condition 
was  by  no  means  reckoned  so  degrading  as  in  modem 
timesi  amonff  the  civilized  nations  of  the  west.  The  slave- 
tnasier  in  tneEast.  when  he  has  no  son  to  inherit  his 
wealth,  and  even  when  the  fortune  he  has  to  bequeath  is 
very  considerable,  freauently  gives  his  daughter  to  one  of 
his  slaves.  The  wealthy  people  of  Barbary,  when  they 
have  no  children,  purchase  young  slaves,  educate  them  in 
their  own  faith,  and  sometimes  adopt  them  for  their  own 
children.  This  (|i$tom,  so  strange  and  imnatural,  accord- 
ing to  our  modes  of  thinkiDg,  may  be  traced  to  a  very 


ther's  son,  resided  in  his  neighbourhood,  andhe  had  besides 
many  relations  in  Mesopotamia.  In  the  courts  of  eastern 
monarchs,  it  is  well  known,  that  slaves  frequently  rise  to 
the  highest  honours  of  the  state.  The  greatest  men  in  the 
Turkish  empire  are  originally  slaves,  reared  and  educated 
in  the  seragtio.  When  Maiilet  was  in  Egypt,  there  was 
a  eunuch  who  had  raised  three  of  his  slaves  to  the  rank 
of  princes ;  and  he  mentions  a  Bey  who  exalted  five  or 
six  of  his  slaves  to  the  same  office  with  himself.  With 
these  facts  before  us,  we  have  no  reason  to  Question  the 
veracity  of  the  inspired  writers^  who  record  the  extraor- 
dinary advancement  of  Joseph  m  the  house  of  Pharaoh, 
and  of  Daniel,  imder  the  monarch  of  Babylon.  These 
sudden  elevations,  from  the  lowest  stations  in  society,  from 
the  abject  condition  of  a  slave,  or  the  horrors  of  a  dungeon, 
to  the  highest  and  most  honourable  ofiices  of  state,  are  quite 
consistent  with  the  established  manners  and  customs  of 
those  countries. — Paxton. 

Yer.  17.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that,  when  the  sun 
went  down,  and  it  was  dark,  behold  a  smoking 
furnace,  and  a  burning  lamp  that  passed  be- 
tween those  pieces. 

Several  eminent  critics  believe  the  lamp  of  firt  was  an 
emblem  of  the  Divine  presence,  and  that  it  ratified  the  cov- 
enant with  Abram.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  bnm- 
mg  lamp  or  fire  is  still  used  in  the  East  In  confrmation  of 
a  covenant.  Should  a  person  in  the  evening  make  a  solemn 
promise  to  perform  something  for  another,  and  should  the 
latter  doubt  his  word,  the  former  will  say,  pointing  to  the 
flame  of  the  lamp,  "  That  is  the  wUmeu.^  On  occasions  of 
greater  importance,  when  two  or  more  join  in  a  covenant, 
should  the  fidelity  of  any  be  questioned,  thejr  will  say,  "  We 
invoke  the  lamp  of  the  Temple"  (as  a  witness.)  When 
an  agreement  of  this  kind  has  been  broken,  it  will  be  said, 
'*  Who  would  have  thought  this  1  for  the  lamp  of  the  Tem- 
ple was  invoked."  That^rf  was  a  svmbol  of  the  Divine 
presence,  no  one  acquainted  with  the  sacred  scriptures 
can  deny ;  and  in  the  literature  and  customs  of  the  East, 
the  same  thing  is  still  asserted.  In  the  ancient  writings, 
where  the  marriages  of  the  gods  and  demigods  are  des- 
cribed, it  is  always  said  the  ceremony  was  performed  in 
the  presence  of  the  god  otfire.  He  was  the  wimess.  But 
it  is  ateo  a  general  practice,  at  the  celebration  of  respecta- 
ble marriages  at  thi9  day,  to  have  a /(fv  as  a  wUness  of  the 
transaction.  It  iS  made  of  the  wooa  of  the  3J(sfi^0-tree,  or 
the  Aal  or  Arasu^  or  Pamie  or  Paldsu,  The  fire  being 
kindled  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  the  young  couple  sit  on 
stools ;  but  when  the  Brahmin  begins  to  repeat  the  incan- 
titioDS,  they  arise,  and  the  bridegroom  puts  the  little  finger 
of  his  left  hand  roimd  the*  little  nnger  of  the  right  hand  of 
the  bride,  and  they  walk  round  the  fire  three  times  from 
left  to  right.  "  Pire  is  the  witness  of  theiv  covenant;  and 
if  they  break  it,  ire  will  be  their  deslruclion.^  In  the 
Scanda  PurAna,  the  father  of  the  virgin  who  was  to  be 
married  to  the  son  of  the  Rishi,  said  to  him,  '*  Call  your 
i4jn,  that  1  may  give  him  to  my  daughter  in  the  presence  of 
the  god  of  fire,  that  he  may  be  the  witness;"  that  being 
done,  "  Usfeyftr  gave  his  daughter  Verunte  in  marriage, 
the  jifv  being  the  wi^fi^ss.** — Roberts. 

Chap.  16.  ver  2.    I   pray  thee,  go  in  unto  ray 

maid ;  it  may  be  that  t  may  obtain  children  by 

her. 

The  Hebrew  has, "  Be  bailded  by  her.'^    When  a  wife 
has  been  for  some  time  considered  steril.  should  she  have 


a  child,  she  is  said  to  be  making  her  house  new.  or .« 
she  has  caused  the  house  to  be  newly  ImiU.  Wnen  a 
marries,  "  he  is  making  a  new  koute.^' — Roberts. 

Ver.  12.  And  he  will  be  a  wild  man ;  his  hand 
tDtLl  he  against  every  man,  and  eveiy  man's 
hand  against  him :  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the 
presence  of  all  his  brethren. 

The  phrase,  "  a  wild  man,''  it  is  well  known,  is  in  the 
orig^inal  text,  *'  a  wild  ass  man,"  that  is,  a  man  like  a  'virild 
ass  in  temper  and  manners.    The  comparison  seems  to  re- 
fer, first  to  Ishmael  himself,  and  to  intimate  certain  lead- 
ing traits  in  his  character ;  and  then  to  his  offspring'  in 
every  succeedin|^  age.    The  troops  of  onagers,  are  con- 
ducted by  a  leading  stallion,  that  prefers  the  most  arid  des- 
erts of  the  mountains,  keeps  watch  while  his  companions 
repose,  and  gives  the  signal  at  the  appearance  of  an  enemy. 
Tne  Nomades  of  Asia  report  of  tnese  animals,  that  tHe 
first  of  a  troop  which  sees  a  serpent  or  a  beast  of  prev, 
makes  a  certam  cry,  which  brings,  in  a  moment,  the  whole 
herd  around  him,  when  each  ol  them  strives  to  destroy  it 
instantly.    Such  were  the  character  and  manners  of  fsh- 
mael.    He  was  the  first  prince  of  his  family,  the  founder 
of  a  powerlbl  nation,  or  a  rough,  wild,  ana  untractable 
disposition.    Nor  was  this  all :  ambitious  of  supreme  au- 
thority, he  loved  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  his  rising 
communitv,  to  regulate  its  afiairs,  and  direct  its  operations : 
and,  like  the  high-spirited  leader  of  the  onagers,  he  conla 
brook  no  rival.  He  discovered  his  niling  passion,  when  he 
was  but  a  stripling  in  the  house  of  his  father.  Determined  to 
maintain  his  prerogatives  as  the  elder  son,  and  provoked  to 
see  a  younger,  and  a  child  of  a  different  mother,  preferred 
before  him,  he  gave  vent  to  his  indignation,  by  deriding  his 
brother,  and  the  feast  which  was  made  on  bis  account. 
Expelled  for  his  imprudence  from  his  father's  house,  he 
made  choice  of  the  sandy  desert  for  his  ])ermanent  resi- 
dence, and  required  the  heads  of  all  the  families  around 
him,  either  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy,  and  treat  him 
with  the  highest  respect,  or  be  driven  from  his  station  and 
neighbourhood,     wherever  he  pitched  his  tent,  he  expect- 
ed, according  to  a  custom  of  great  antiquity,  all  the  tents  to  be 
turned  with  their  faces  towards  it,  in  token  of  submission  ; 
that  the  band  might  have  their  eye  alwa]^s  upon  their  mas- 
ter's lodging,  and  be  in  readiness  to  assist  him  if  he  were 
attacked.    In  this  manner  did  Ishmael  dwell  "  in  the  pres- 
ence,"— "  before/'  (Sy)  or,  "  over  against  the  fafces  of  all 
his  brethren."    But  the  prediction  embraced  also  the  char^ 
acter  and  circumstances  of  his  descendants.    The  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  Arabians,  except  in  the  article  of 
religion,  have  sufi*ered  almost  no  alteration,  during  the 
long  period  of  three  thousand  years.    They  have  occupied 
the  same  country,  and  followed  the  same  mode  of  life, 
from  the  days  of  their  ^eat  ancestor,  down  to  the  present 
times,  and  range  the  wide  extent  of  burning  sands  whicl* 
separate  them  fVom  all  the  surrounding  nations,  as  rude,  and 
savage,  and  untractable  as  the  wild  ass  himself.  Claiming 
the  barren  plains  of  Arabia,  as  the  patrimonial  domaia 
assigned  by  God  to  the  founder  of  their  nation,  they  con- 
sider themselves  entitled  to  seize,  and  appropriate  to  their 
own  use,  whatever  they  can  find  there.    Impatient  of  te» 
straint,  and  jealous  of  their  liberty,  they  form  no  connex- 
ion with  the  neighbouring  states;  they  admit  of  little  or 
no  friendly  intercourse,  but  live  in  a  slate  of  continual 
hostility  with  the  rest  of  the  world.    The  tent  is  their 
dwellina,  and  the  circular  camp  their  city;  the  spontanea 
ous  produce  of  the  soil,  to  which  they  sometimes  add  i  lit- 
tle patch  of  com,  furnishes  them  with  means  of  snbsist 
ence,  amply  sufficient  for  their  moderate  desires;  and  the 
liberty  or  ranging  at  pleasure  their  interminable  wilds, 
fully  compensates  in  their  opinion  for  the  want  of  all  othe: 
accommodations.    Mountea  on  their  favourite  horses,  they 
scour  the  waste  in  search  of  plunder,  with  a  velocity  sur- 
passed only  by  the  wild  ass.    They  levy  contributions  on 
every  person  that  happens  to  fall  in  their  way;  and  fre- 
quently rob  their  own  coantrymen,  with  as  little  ceiemonv 
as  they  do  a  stranger  or  an  enemv;  their  hand  is  stii. 
against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  them. 
But  they  do  not  always  confine  their  predatory  excursions 
to  the  d'esert.    When  booty  is  scarce  at  home,  (hey  make 
incursions  into  the  territories  of  their  neighbours,  and  hav- 
ing robbed  the  solitary  traveller,  or  plundered  ^he  cLiivaa. 
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immediatdy  retire  into  the  deserts  fax  beyond  the  reach  of 
their  pursuers.  Their  character,  drawn  by  the  pen  of  in- 
spiration, exactly  corresponds  with  this  view  of  their  dis- 
positions and  conduct :  "  Behold,  as  wild  asses  in  the  de- 
sert, go  they  forth  to  their  work,  rising  betimes  for  a  prey: 
the  wilderness  yieldeth  food  for  them  and  for  their  chil- 
dren." Savage  and  stubborn  as  the  wild  ass  which  inhabits 
the  same  wilderness,  thev  go  forth  on  the  horse  or  the  drom- 
edary with  inconceivable  swiftness  in  anest  of  their  prey. 
Initiated  in  the  trade  of  a  robber  from  tneir  earliest  vears, 
they  know  no  other  employment;  the]^  choose  it  as  tne  bu- 
siness of  their  life,  and  prosecute  it  with  unwearied  activ- 
ity. They  start  before  the  dawn,  to  invade  the  village  or 
tHe  caravan ;  make  their  attack  with  desperate  courage,  and 
surprising  rapidity ;  an^,  plunging  instantly  into  the  desert, 
escape  from  the  vengeance  of  their  enemies.  Provoked  by 
their  continual  insults,  the  nations  of  ancient  and  modem 
times  have  often  invaded  their  country  with  powerful  ar- 
mies, determined  to  extirpate,  or  at  least  to  subdue  them 
to  their  yoke ;  but  they  always  return  baffled  and  disap- 
pointed. The  savage  freebooters,  disdainine  everv  idea 
of  submission,  with  invincible  patience  and  resolution, 
maintained  their  independence';  and  they  have  transmitted 
it  unimpaired  to  the  present  times.  In  spite  of  all  their 
enemies  can  do  to  restraia  them,  they  contmue  to  dwell  in 
the  presence  of  all  their  brethren,  and  to  assert  their  right 
to  insult  and  plunder  every  one  they  meet  with  on  the  or- 
ders, or  withm  the  limits  of- their  domains. — Paxton. 

The  fate  of  Ishmael  is  here  identified  with  that  of  his 
descendants :  and  the  same  character  is  common  to  them 
both.    The  historical  evidence  of  the  fact,  the  universal 
tradition,  and  constant  boast  of  the  Arabs  themselves,  their 
language,  and  the  preservation  for  many  ages  of  an  orinn- 
al  rite,  derived  from  him  as  their  primogenitor, — confirm 
the  truth  of  their  descent  from  Ishmael.    The  fulfilment 
of  the  prediction  is  obvious.    Even  Gibbon,  while  he  at- 
tempts^ from  the  exceptions  which  he  specifies,  to  evade 
the  force  of  the  fact  that  the  Arabs  have  maintained  a  per- 
petual independence,  acknowledges  that  these  exceptions 
are  temporary  and  local ;  that  the  body  of  the  nation  has 
escaped  Uie  yoke  of  the  most  powerful  monarchies ;  and 
that  "  the  arms  of  Sesostris  and  Cyrus,  of  Pompey  and 
Trajan,  could  never  achieve  the  conc^uest  of  Arabia." 
But  even  the  exceptions  which  he  specifies,  though  thev 
were  justly  stated,  aud  though  not  coupled  with  such 
admissions  as  invalidate  them,  would  not  detract  from  the 
truth  of  the  prophecy.    The  independence  of  the  Arabs 
was  proverbial  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modern  times;  and 
the  present  existence,  as  a  free  and  independent  nation,  of 
a  people  who  derive  their  descent  from  so  high  antiquity, 
demonstrates  that  they  had  never  been  whoUv  subdued,  as 
all  the  nations  around  them  have  unquestionaoly  been :  and 
that  they  have  ever  dwelt  in  the  presence  of  their  bretnren. 
Thev  not  only  subsist  unconquered  to  this  day,  but  the 
prophesied  and  primitive  wildness  of  their  race,  and  their 
nostUity  to  all,  remain  unsubdued  and  unaltered.    '*  T%ey 
are  a  wild  people ;  Vteir  hand  is  againsl  every  man,  and 
every  maWt  hand  is  against  them."    In  the  words  of  Gib- 
ix>n,  which  strikingly  assimDate  with  those  of  the  prophecy, 
they  are  "  armed  ajgainst  mankind."    Plundering  is  their 
profession.     Their  alliance  is  never  courted,  and  can 
never  be  obtained ;  and  all  that  the  Turks,  or  PersianSj  or 
any  of  their  neighbours  can  stipulate  for  from  them  is  a 
partial  and  purchased  forbearance.  Even  the  British,  who 
have  established  a  residence  in  almost  every  country, 
have  entered  ^e  territories  of  the  descendants  of  Ishmaei 
lo  accomplish  only  the  premeditated  destruction  of  a  fort, 
and  to  retire.    It  cannot  be  alleged,  with  truth,  that  their 
peculiar  character  and  manner,  and  its  uninterrupted  per- 
manency, is  the  necessarjT  result  of  the  nature  of  tneir 
country.    They  have  continued  wild  or  uncivilized,  and 
have  retained  their  habits  ot  hostility  towards  all  the  rest 
of  the  human  race,  though  they  possessed  for  three  hun- 
dred years  countries  the  most  opposite  in  their  nature  from 
the  mountains  of  Arabia.    The  greatest  part  of  the  tem- 
perate zone  was  included  within  the  limits  of  the  Arabian 
conquests;  and  their  empire  extended  from  India  to  the 
Atlantic,  and  embraced  a  wider  range  of  territory  than 
ever  was  possessed  by  the  Romans,  thost  boasted  masters 
of  the  world.    The  period  of  their  conquest  and  dominion 
was  sufficient,  under  such  circumstances,  to  have  chanced 
)he  manners  of  any  people ;  but  whether  in  the  land  of 


Shinar  or  in  the  valleys  of  Spain,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris  or  the  Tagus,  in  Araby  the  Blessed  or  Araby  the 
Barren,  the  posterity  of  Ishmael  have  ever  maintained 
their  prophetic  character :  they  have  remained,  under  everv 
change  of  condition,  a  wild  people ;  their  hand  has  still 
been  against  every  man.  and  every  man's  hand  against 
them.  The  natural  reflection  of  a  recent  tiaveller,  on 
examining  the  peculiarities  of  an  Arab  tribe,  of  which  he 
was  an  eyewitneas.  may  suffice,  without  any  art  of  con- 
troversy, for  the  illustration  of  this  prophecy : — "  On  the 
smallest  computation,  such  must  have  been  the  manners  ot 
those jpeople  tor  more  than  three  thousand  years:  thus  in 
all  thmgs  verifying  the  prediction  given  of  ishmael  at  his 
birth,  that  he,  in  his  posterity,  should  be  a  wild  man,  and 
always  continue  to  oe  so,  though  they  shall  dwell  for  ever 
in  the  presence  of  their  brethren.  And  that  an  acute  and 
active  people,  surrounded  for  ages  by  polished  and  luxu- 
riant nations,  should,  from  their  earliest  to  their  latest 
times,  be  still  found  a  wild  people,  dwelling  in  the  presence 
of  all  their  brethren,  (as  we  mav  call  these  nations,)  un- 
subdued and  unchangeable,  is,  indeed,  a  standing  miracle- 
one  of  those  mysterious  £Eicts  which  establish  the  truth  ol 
prophecy."    (Sir  Robert  K.  Porter, y—KxiTn. 

Ver.  14.  Wherefore  the  well  was  called  Beer- 
lahai-roi:  behold,  it  is  between  Kadesh  and 
Bered. 

If  in  some  places  where  there  are  wells,  there  are  no 
ecmveniences  to  draw  any  water  with,  to  refresh  the  faint- 
ing traveller,  there  are  other  places  where  the  wells  are 
furnished  with  troughs,  and  other  contrivances,  for  the 
watering  cattle  that  want  to  drink.  Sir  John  Chardin  tells 
us  there  are  wells  in  Persia  and  in  Arabia,  in  the  driest 
places,  and  above  all  in  the  Indies,  with  troughs  and  basins 
of  stone  b^  the  side  of  them.  He  supposes  the  well  called 
Beer-lahai-roi,  mentioned  Gen.  xvi.  14,  was  thus  furnished. 
I  do  not  remember  any  circumstance  mentioned  in  that  part 
of  the  patriarchal  history  that  proves  this ;  but  it  is  suffi- 
ciently apparent  there,  that  the  well  where  Rebecca  went  to 
draw  water,  near  the  city  of  Nahor,  had  some  convenience 
of  this  kind ;  as  also  bad  the  Arabian  well  to  which  the 
daughters  of  Jethro  resorted.  Other  wells,  without  doubt, 
had  the  like  conveniences,  though  not  distinctly  mentioned. 


Chap.  18.  ver.  1.  And  the  Lord  appeared  unto 
him  in  the  plains  of  Mamre :  and  he  sat  in  the 
tent  door  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 

In  the  time  of  Chandler  it  was  still  the  custom  of  eastern 
shepherds  to  sit  at  the  door  of  their  tents  in  the  heat  of  the 
day.  That  traveller,  "  at  ten  minutes  afler  ten  in  the 
morning,"  was  entertained  with  the  view  of  a  plain  full  of 
booths,  with  the  Turcomans  sitting  bv  their  doors,  under 
sheds  resembling  porticoes,  or  by  snaay  trees,  surrounded 
with  flocks  of  goats.  In  the  same  situation  the  three  angels 
found  Abraham,  when  they  came  to  destroy  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  sitting  under  the  portico,  or  skirts  of  his  tent, 
near  the  door,  to  enjoy  the  refreshing  breeze,  and  superin- 
tend his  servants.  It  was  not  the  hottest  part  of  the  day, 
when  Chandler  saw  the  Turcoman  shepherds  sitting  at 
the  doors  of  their  booths:  it  was  soon  after  ten  in  the 
morning;  and  when  Abraham  was  sitting  at  his  tent  door, 
it  might  be  nearly  at  the  same  hour.  In  the  hottest  part  of 
the  oay,  according  to  the  practice  "of  those  countries,  the 
patriarch  had  been  retired  to  rest.  The  goats  of  the  Tur- 
comans were  feeding  around  their  huts;  and  if  Abraham's 
cattle,  which  is  extremely  probable,  were  feeding  around 
his  tent  in  the  same  manner,  it  accounts  for  the  expedition 
with  which  he  ran  and  fetched  a  calf  from  the  herd,  in 
order  tc  entertain  his  visitants. — Paxton. 

OAen  has  my  mind  reverted  to  the  scene  of  the  good  old 

Satriarch  sitting  in  the  door  of  his  tent  in  the  heat  of  the 
ay.  When  the  sun  is  at  the  meridian,  the  wind  often 
becomes  softer,  and  the  heat  more  oppressive ;  and  then 
may  be  seen  the  people  seated  in  the  doors  of  their  hutSf  lo 
inhale  the  breezes,  and  to  let  them  blow  on  their  almor 
naked  bodies. — Robebts. 

Ver.  i  And  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  looked 

To  ^  up  the  eyes  does  not  mean  to  look  Mpwr  '\  bi 
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ThoQgli  the  alares  m  the  oriental  regions  were  treated 
with  more  aeverity  than  hired  servants,  their  condition 
was  by  no  means  reckoned  so  degrading  as  in  modem 
times,  among  the  civiliaed  nations  of  the  west.  The  slave- 
master  in  tneEast.  when  he  has  no  son  to  inherit  his 
wealth,  and  even  when  the  fortime  he  has  to  bequeath  is 
very  considerable,  freauently  gives  his  daughter  to  one  of 
his  slaves.  The  wealthy  people  of  Barbary,  when  they 
have  no  children,  purchase  young  slaves,  educate  them  in 
their  own  faith,  and  sometimes  adopt  them  for  their  own 
children.  This  (|i$tom,  so  strange  and  unnatural,  accord- 
ing to  our  modes  of  thinking,  may  be  traced  to  a  very 
remote  antiauiiy ;  it  seems  to  have  prevailed  so  early  as 
the  days  of  Abraham,  who  savs  of  one  of  his  slaves.  "  One 
bom  in  mine  house  is  mine  heir  :*'  although  Lot,  his  bro- 
ther's son,  resided  in  his  neighbourhood,  andhe  had  besides 
many  relations  in  Mesopotamia.  In  the  courts  of  eastern 
monarchs,  it  is  well  known,  that  slaves  frequently  rise  to 
the  highest  honours  of  the  state.  The  greatest  men  in  the 
Turkish  empire  are  originallv  slaves,  reared  and  educated 
in  the  seragtio.  When  Maillet  was  in  Eg}'pt,  there  was 
a  eunuch  who  had  rai<;ed  three  of  his  slaves  to  the  rank 
of  princes ;  and  he  mentions  a  Bey  who  exalted  five  or 
six  of  his  slaves  to  the  same  office  with  himself.  With 
these  fhcts  before  us,  we  have  no  reason  to  Question  the 
veracity  of  the  inspired  writers^  who  record  tne  extraor- 
dmary  advancement  of  Joseph  in  the  house  of  Pharaoh, 
and  of  Daniel,  under  the  monarch  of  Babylon.  These 
sudden  elevations,  from  the  lowest  stations  in  society,  from 
the  abject  condition  of  asla\ie,  or  the  horrors  of  a  dungeon, 
to  the  nighest  and  most  honourable  offices  of  state,  are  quite 
consistent  with  the  established  manners  and  customs  of 
those  countries.— Paxton. 

Ver.  17.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that,  when  the  sun 
went  down,  and  it  was  dark,  behold  a  smoking 
furnace,  and  a  burning  lamp  that  passed  be- 
tween those  pieces. 

Several  eminent  critics  believe  the  Im^  ^/^  ^^ss  an 
emblem  of  the  Divine  presence,  and  that  it  rmttjud  the  cov- 
enant with  Abram.  It  is  an  interesting  fhct  that  the  bora- 
ing  Ugmp  or  Jirt  is  still  used  in  the  East  in  etmMrmali&n  of 
a  covenant  Should  a  person  in  the  evening  nuJte  a  solemn 

Eromise  to  perform  something  for  another,  and  should  the 
itter  doubt  his  word«  the  former  will  say,  pointing  to  the 
fUm«  of  the  lamp,  "  That  is  the  iririi^ss.'*  On  occasions  of 
greater  importance,  when  two  or  more  join  in  a  covenant, 
should  the  ndelitr  of  any  be  questioned,  they  will  say,  **  We 
invoke  the  lamn  of  the  Temple"  (as  a  wimess.)  When 
an  amement  of  this  kind  has  been  broken,  it  will  be  said, 
**  Who  would  have  thought  this  I  for  the  fmnp  of  the  Tem- 
ple was  invoked.**  That/rv  was  a  svmbol  of  the  Divine 
presence,  no  one  acquainted  with  the  sacred  scriptnres 
can  deny ;  and  in  the  literature  and  customs  of  the  East, 
the  same  thing  is  still  asseited.  In  the  ancient  writingSi 
where  the  marriages  of  the  gods  and  demigods  are  des- 
enbed«  it  is  always  said  the  ceremony  was  performed  in 
the  presence  of  tike  god  of  j(fv.  He  was  the  witness.  But 
it  is  also  a  general  practice,  at  the  celebration  of  respecta- 
ble marriagess  at  this  day,  to  have  a /(rr  as  a  inlncss  of  the 
transaction.  It  ft  made  of  the  wood  of  the  MMijr^-tree,  or 
the  AtU  or  4msis  or  iVwir  or  ftAisa.  The  fire  being 
kindled  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  the  Ttwiag  couple  sit  on 
stools ;  but  when  the  Brahmin  begins  to  repeat  the  inoan- 
t^iiiYis  ther  arise^  and  the  bridecmxMn  puts  the  little  finger 
%if  hi$  left  hand  round  th<^  little  finger  of  the  right  hand  of 
the  bride,  and  thev  walk  round  the  fire  three  times  ftom 
left  to  riirht.  **  Pkrt  is  the  wimes&  of  theiv  covenant:  and 
if  ther  break  it,  ^  will  be  their  destmcfi^m^  In  the 
ScaaJa  Parana,  the  fhiher  of  the  virgin  who  was  lo  be 
married  to  the  son  of  the  Rishi.  said  to  him,  **CaU  yonr 
H«i.  that  1  mav  give  him  to  mv  daughter  in  the  p^^eMoee  of  | 
the  fwl  #^,^,  that  he  mayV  the  wiOMSs;**  thai  being 
«k«e,  "  iVevAr  cave  his  danchter  Veronte  in  OMrriage, 
the  Jire  being  the  ««liiess.'*--Roi 
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e  jirr  being  the  wtfuess.'— Roasvm. 

CiiAr.  1^  v«r  ^   I   prav  thee,  iro  in^  onto  my 
maid ;  it  mnr  be  that  t  may  oblaii 


her. 


may  obtain  chikLmil^ 


Hebrew  hask*^  Be  bniWM  by  her. 
fiw  »me  time  oonsideied  steiiL 


When  a  wife 
she  hare 


a  child,  she  is  itaid  to  be  making  her  house  new.  or  rather, 
she  has  caused  the  house  to  be  newly  builL  When  a  mas 
marries,  "  he  is  making  a  new  k4mse" — Roberts. 

Ver.  12.  And  he  will  be  a  wild  man ;  his  hand 
iffUl  be  against  every  man,  and  every  man's 
hand  against  him :  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the 
presence  of  all  his  brethren. 

The  phrase,  '*a  wild  man,**  it  is  well  known,  is  in  the 
original  text,  "  a  wild  ass  man,"  that  is,  a  man  like  a  wUd 
ass  in  temper  and  manners.    The  comparison  seems  to  re- 
fer, first  to  Ishmael  himself,  and  to  intimate  certain  lead- 
ing traits  in  his  character;  and  then  to  his  offspring  m 
every  succeeding  age.    The  troops  of  onagers,  are  con- 
ducted by  a  leading  stallion,  that  prefers  the  most  arid  des- 
erts of  the  mountams,  keeps  watch  while  his  companions 
repose,  and  gives  the  signal  at  the  appearance  of  an  enemy. 
Tne  Nomades  of  Asia  report  of  these  animals,  that  t£e 
first  of  a  troop  which  sees  a  serpent  or  a  beast  of  prev, 
makes  a  certam  cry,  which  brings,  in  a  moment,  the  whole 
herd  aronnd  bim,  when  each  ot  themstrives  to  destroy  it 
instantly.    Such  were  the  character  and  manners  of  Ish- 
mael.   He  was  the  first  prince  of  his  family,  the  founder 
of  a  powerful  nation,  or  a  rough,  wild,  and  untractable 
disposition.    Nor  was  this  all :  ambitions  of  supreme  au- 
thority, he  loved  to  place  himself  at  the  head  or  his  rising 
community,  to  regulate  its  afiairs,  and  direct  its  operations : 
and,  like  tne  hign>spirited  leader  of  the  onagers,  he  con  Id 
brook  no  rival.  He  discovered  his  niling  passion,  when  he 
was  but  a  stripling  in  the  house  of  his  father.  Determined  to 
maintain  his  prerogatives  as  the  elder  son,  and  provoked  to 
see  a  younger,  and  a  child  of  a  difierent  mother,  preferred 
l>efore  him,  he  gave  vent  to  his  indignation,  by  deriding  his 
brother,  and  the  feast  which  was  made  on  his  account. 
Expelled  for  his  imprudence  from  his  father's  house,  he 
made  choice  of  the  sandv  desert  for  his  permanent  resi- 
dence, and  required  the  heads  of  all  the  families  around 
him,  either  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy,  and  treat  him 
with  the  highest  r^pect,  or  be  driven  from  his  station  and 
neighbourhood.    Wherever  he  pitched  bin  tent,  he  expect- 
ed, according  to  a  custom  of  great  antiquity,  all  the  tents  to  be 
turned  with  their  faces  towards  it,  in  token  of  submission  ; 
that  the  band  might  have  their  eye  always  upon  their  mas- 
ter's lodging,  and  be  in  readiness  to  assist  him  if  he  were 
attacked,    fsk  this  manner  did  Ishmael  dwell  "  in  the  pres- 
ence,"— "before/*  (•>?)  or,  "over  against  the  faces  of  all 
his  brethren."    But  the  prediction  embraced  also  the  char- 
acter and  circumstances  of  his  descendants.    The  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  Arabians,  exeepc  in  the  article  of 
religion,  have  suffered  almost  no  alteration,  during  the 
long  period  of  three  thousand  years.    They  have  oocumed 
the  same  country,  and  followed  the  same  mode  of  life. 
fh>m  the  days  of  their  ^reat  ancestor,  down  to  the  present 
times«  and  range  the  wide  extent  of  Iniming  sands  which 
separate  them  fh>m  all  the  surrounding  nations,  a«  rude,  and 
savage,  and  untractable  as  the  wild  ass  himself.  Claiming 
the  barren  plains  of  Arabia,  as  the  patrimonial  domain 
assigned  by  God  to  the  founder  of  their  nation,  they  con- 
sider themselves  entitled  to  seise,  and  appvopriate  to  their 
own  Qse,  whatever  they  can  find  there.    Impatient  of  re- 
sbaint,  and  jealoos  of  their  hlieity,  they  form  no  connex- 
ion with  the  neighhooring  states';  they  admit  of  little  or 
no  friendlr  intercourse,  ma  live  in  a  state  of  continual 
hostility  with  the  rest  of  the  world.    The  tent  is  their 
dwellina,  and  the  circular  camp  their  city ;  the  spontane- 
ous produce  of  the  soil,  to  which  ther  sometimes  add  a  lit- 
tle patch  of  corn,  funiishes  them  with  nwniis  of  sobsist 
ence,  amply  sufficieitt  for  their  moderate  desires;  and  the 
liberty  or  ranging  at  pleasure  their  interminable  wilds, 
flillT  compensatesln  their  opinion  for  die  want  of  all  othe: 
accommodatioiis.    Mounted  en  their  ferooriie  horses,  they 
scour  the  waste  in  search  of  plunder.  wiA  a  velocity  sur- 
passed only  by  the  wild  as&    They  levy  coatributioos  on 
every  person  that  happens  to  fUl  in  tJ^r  way;  and  fre- 
quently rvl»  their  own  countrrmeti,  wiih  as  little  ceiemon« 
as  thev  do  a  stranger  or  an  enemy;  their  hand  is  stil. 
against  eretr  man,  and  every  manS  hand  against  them. 
But  thev  do  not  always  ronfiiie  Tbetr  predatory  excursions 
to  the  desert.    When  hoety  is  <^rarte  at  hcoe,  they  make 
incursions  imo  the  tevr.rories  of  their  neighbetn^  and  hav- 
ing robbed  the  senary  txardler,  or  plandeied  'he  cLmvuL 
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immediately  retire  into  the  deserts  fax  beyond  the  reach  of 
their  pursuers.  Their  character,  drawn  by  the  pen  of  in- 
spiration, exactly  corresponds  with  this  view  of  their  dis- 
positions and  conduct :  "  Behold,  as  wild  asses  in  the  de- 
sert, go  they  forth  to  their  work,  nsing  betimes  for  a  prey: 
the  wilderness  yieldeth  food  for  them  and  for  their  chil- 
dren.*' Savage  and  stubborn  as  the  wild  ass  which  inhabit 
the  same  wilderness,  they  go  forth  on  the  horse  or  the  drom- 
edary with  inconceiyable  swiftness  in  auest  of  their  prey. 
Initiated  in  the  trade  of  a  robber  from  their  earliest  rears, 
they  know  no  other  employment ;  they  choose  it  as  the  bu- 
siness of  their  life,  and  prosecute  it  with  unwearied  activ- 
ity. They  start  before  the  dawn,  to  invade  the  village  or 
the  caravan ;  make  their  attack  with  desperate  courage,  and 
surprising  rapidity ;  an^,  plunging  instantly  into  the  desert, 
escape  from  tne  vengeance  of  their  enemies.  Provoked  by 
their  continual  insults,  the  nations  of  ancient  and  modem 
times  have  often  invaded  their  country  with  powerful  ar- 
mies, determined  to  extirpate,  or  at  least  to  subdue  them 
to  their  yoke  *,  but  they  always  return  baffled  and  disap- 
pointed. The  savage  freebooters,  disdainine  everv  idea 
of  submission,  with  invincible  patience  and  resofation, 
maintained  their  independence';  and  they  have  transmitted 
it  unimpaired  to  the  present  times.  In  spite  of  all  their 
enemies  can  do  to  restrain  them,  they  contmue  to  dwell  in 
the  presence  of  all  their  brethren,  and  to  assert  their  right 
to  insult  and  plunder  every  one  they  meet  with  on  the  bor- 
ders, or  withm  the  limits  of- their  domains. — Paxton. 

The  fate  of  Ishmael  is  here  identified  with  that  of  his 
descendants :  and  the  same  character  is  common  to  them 
both.    The  historical  evidence  of  the  fact,  the  universal 
tradition,  and  constant  boast  of  the  Arabs  themselves,  their 
language,  and  the  preservation  for  many  ages  of  an  orig^- 
al  rite,  derived  from  him  as  their  primogenitor,— connrm 
the  truth  of  their  descent  from  Ishmael.    The  fulfilment 
of  the  prediction  is  obvious.    Even  Gibbon,  while  he  at- 
tempts^ from  the  exceptions  which  he  specifies,  to  evade 
the  force  of  the  fact  that  the  Arabs  have  maintained  a  per- 
petual independence,  acknowledges  that  these  exceptions 
are  temporary  and  local ;  that  the  body  of  the  nation  has 
escaped  the  yoke  of  the  most  powerful  monarchies ;  and 
that  "  the  arms  of  Sesostris  and  Cyrus,  of  Pompey  and 
Trajan,  could  never  achieve  the  conc^uest  of  Arabia." 
But  even  the  exceptions  which  he  specifies,  though  thev 
were  justly  stated,  aud  though  not  counled  with  sucn 
admissions  as  invalidate  them,  would  not  detract  from  the 
truth  of  the  prophecy.    The  independence  of  the  Arabs 
was  proverbial  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modem  times;  and 
the  present  existence,  as  a  free  and  independent  nation,  of 
a  people  who  derive  their  descent  from  so  high  antiquity, 
demonstrates  that  they  had  never  been  wholly  subdued,  as 
all  the  nations  around  them  have  unquestionably  been :  and 
that  they  have  ever  dwelt  in  the  presence  of  their  brethren. 
Thev  not  only  subsist  unconquered  to  this  day,  but  the 
prophesied  and  primitive  wildness  of  their  race,  and  their 
nostility  to  all,  remain  unsubdued  and  unaltered.    "  T%ey 
are  a  wild  people ;  tkeir  hand  is  against  every  man,  and 
jToery  marCs  hand  is  against  them.**    In  the  words  of  Gib- 
bon, which  strikingly  assimilate  with  those  of  the  prophecy, 
they  are  **  armed  against  mankind^*    Plundering  is  their 
profession.     Their  alliance  is  never  courted,  and  can 
never  be  obtained;  and  all  that  the  Turks,  or  Persians,  or 
any  of  their  neighbours  can  stipulate  for  fh)m  them  is  a 

Eartial  and  purchased  forbearance.  Even  the  British,  who 
ave  established  a  residence  in  almost  every  country, 
have  entered  the  territories  of  the  descendants  of  Ishmael 
to  accomplish  only  the  premeditated  destmction  of  a  foil, 
and  to  retire.  It  cannot  be  alleged,  with  troth,  that  their 
peculiar  character  and  manner,  and  its  uninterrupted  per- 
manency, is  the  necessary  result  of  the  nature  of  tneir 
coontry.  They  have  continued  wild  or  uncivilized,  and 
have  retained  their  habits  o^  hostility  towards  all  the  rest 
of  the  human  race,  though  they  possessed  for  three  hun- 
dred years  countries  the  most  opposite  in  their  nature  from 
the  mountains  of  Arabia.  The  greatest  part  of  the  tem- 
perate zone  was  included  within  the  limits  of  the  Arabian 
conquests ;  and  their  empire  extended  from  India  to  the 
Atlantic,  and  embraced  a  wider  range  of  territory  than 
ever  was  possessed  by  the  Romans,  thost  boasted  masters 
of  the  wond.  The  period  of  their  conquest  and  dominion 
was  sufficient,  under  such  circumstances,  to  have  champed 
the  manners  of  any  people;  but  whether  in  the  land  of 


Shinar  or  in  the  valleys  of  Bpain,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris  or  the  Tagus,  in  Araby  the  Blessed  or  Anby  the 
Barren,  the  posterity  of  Ishmael  have  ever  maintained 
their  prophetic  character :  they  have  remained,  under  every 
change  of  condition,  a  wild  people ;  their  hand  has  stiU 
been  against  every  man.  and  every  man's  hand  against 
them.  The  natural  reflection  of  a  recent  traveller,  on 
examining  the  peculiarities  of  an  Arab  tribe,  of  whicn  he 
was  an  eyewitness,  may  suffice,  without  any  art  of  con* 
troversy,  for  the  illustration  of  this  prophecy : — "  On  the 
smallest  computation,  such  must  have  been  the  manners  ol 
those  people  xur  more  than  three  thousand  years :  thus  in 
all  thmgs  verifying  the  prediction  eiven  of  ishmael  at  his 
birth,  that  he,  in  his  posterity,  should  be  a  wild  man,  and 
always  continue  to  be  so,  though  they  shall  dwell  for  ever 
in  the  presence  of  their  brethren.  And  that  an  acute  and 
active  people,  surrounded  for  ages  by  polished  and  luxu- 
riant nations,  should,  from  their  earliest  to  their  latest 
times,  be  still  found  a  wild  people,  dwelling  in  the  presence 
of  all  their  brethren,  (as  we  may  call  these  nations,)  un- 
subdued and  unchangeable,  is,  indeed,  a  standing  miracle— 
one  of  those  msrstenous  facts  which  establish  the  truth  ol 
prophecy."    {Sir  Robert  JL  Porter,)— Kutr, 

Ver.  14.  Wherefore  the  well  was  called  Beer- 
lahai-roi:  behold,  U  is  between  Kadesh  and 
Bered. 

If  in  some  places  where  there  are  wells,  there  are  no 
conveniences  to  draw  any  water  with,  to  refresh  the  faint- 
ing traveller,  there  are  other  places  where  the  wells  are 
furnished  with  troughs,  and  other  contrivances,  for  the 
watering  cattle  that  want  to  drink.  Sir  John  Chardin  tells 
us  there  are  wells  in  Persia  and  in  Arabia,  in  the  driest 
places,  and  above  all  in  the  Indies,  with  troughs  and  basins 
of  stone  by  the  side  of  them.  He  supposes  the  well  called 
Beer-lahai-roi,  mentioned  Gen.  xvi.  14,  was  thus  furnished. 
I  do  not  remember  any  circumstance  mentioned  in  that  part 
of  the  patriarchal  history  that  proves  this ;  but  it  is  suffi- 
ciently apparent  there,  that  the  well  where  Rebecca  went  to 
draw  water,  near  the  city  of  Nahor,  had  some  convenience 
of  this  kind ;  as  also  had  the  Arabian  well  to  which  the 
daughters  of  Jethro  resorted.  Other  wells,  without  doubt, 
had  the  like  conveniences,  though  not  distinctly  mentioned. 


Chap.  18.  ver.  1.  And  the  Lord  appeared  unto 
him  in  the  plains  of  Mamre :  and  ne  sat  in  the 
tent  door  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 

In  the  time  of  Chandler  it  was  still  the  custom  of  eastern 
shepherds  to  sit  at  the  door  of  their  tents  in  the  heat  of  the 
day.  That  traveller,  "at  ten  minutes  aller  ten  in  the 
morning,"  was  entertained  with  the  view  of  a  plain  full  of 
booths,  with  the  Turcomans  sitting  by  their  doors,  under 
sheds  resembling  poriicoes,  or  by  snaay  trees,  surrounded 
with  flocks  of  goats.  In  the  same  situation  the  three  angels 
found  Abraham,  when  they  came  to  destroy  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  sitting  under  the  portico,  or  skirts  of  his  tent, 
pear  the  door,  to  enjoy  the  refreshing  breeze,  and  superin- 
tend his  servants.  It  was  not  the  hottest  part  of  the  day, 
when  Chandler  saw  the  Turcoman  shepnerds  sitting  at 
the  doors  of  their  booths:  it  was  soon  after  ten  in  the 
morning;  and  when  Abranam  was  sitting  at  his  tent  door, 
it  might  be  nearly  at  the  same  hour.  In  the  hottest  part  of 
the  oay,  according  to  the  practice  of  those  countries,  the 
patriarch  had  been  retired  to  rest.  The  goats  of  the  Tur- 
comans were  feeding  around  their  huts;  and  if  Abraham's 
cattle,  which  is  extremely  probable,  were  feeding  around 
his  tent  in  the  same  manner,  it  accounts  for  the  expedition 
with  which  he  ran  and  fetched  a  calf  from  the  herd,  in 
order  tc  entertain  his  visitants. — Paxton. 

OAen  has  my  mind  reverted  to  the  scene  of  the  good  old 
patriarch  sitting  in  the  door  of  his  tent  in  the  heat  of  the 
day.  When  the  sun  is  at  the  meridian,  the  wind  ofte^ 
becomes  softer,  and  the  heat  more  oppressive ;  and  then 
may  be  seen  the  people  seated  in  the  doors  of  their  hMts,  \u 
inhale  the  breezes,  and  to  let  them  blow  on  their  almoa* 
naked  bodies. — Robebts. 

Ver.  2.  And  he  lifled  up  his  eyes,  and  looked 

To  Hfi  up  the  eyes  does  not  mean  to  look  tcfwr'  '^^  bt 
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to  look  directly  at  an  object,  and  that  eamestly.  A  man 
coming  from  the  jangle  might  say. "  As  I  came  this  morn- 
ine,  I  lifted  up  my  eyes,  and  behold,  I  saw  three  elephants." 
"  Have  you  seen  any  thing  to-day  in  your  trayels  1"—"  I 
have  not  lifted  up  my  eyes.  "  I  do  not  see  the  thing  you 
sent  me  for,  sir."— "Just  lift  up  your  eyes,  aad  you  will 
soon  find  it." — ^Roberts. 

Ver.  4.  Let  a  little  water,  I  pray  yoa,  be  fetched, 
and  wash  your  feet 

How  often,  in  passing  through  a  village,  may  we  see  this 
grateful  office  performed  for  the  weary  traveller !  As  the 
people  neither  wear  shoes  nor  stockings,  and  as  the  sandal 
IS  principally  for  the  defence  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  the 
upper  pan  soon  becomes  dirty.  Under  these  circumstances, 
to  nave  ihe  feet  and  ankles  washed  is  very  refreshing,  and 
is  considered  a  necessary  part  of  Eastern  nospitality.  The 
service  is  always  performed  by  servants.  (Jonn  xiii.  14.)~ 
Roberts. 

Ver.  6.  And  Abraham  hastened  into  the  tent  unto 
Sarah,  and  said.  Make  ready  quickly  three 
measures  of  fine  meal,  knead  it,  and  make 
cakes  upon  the  hearth.  7.  And  Abraham  ran 
unto  the  herd,  and  fetched  a  calf  tender  and 
good,  and  gave  it  unto  a  young  man ;  and  he 
hasted  to  dress  it.  8.  And  he  took  butter  and 
milk,  and  the  calf  which  he  had  dressed,  and  set 
it  before  them ;  and  he  stood  by  them  under  the 
tree,  and  they  did  eat. 

In  the  cities  and  villages  of  Barbary,  where  public  ovens 
are  established,  the  bread  is  usually  leavened  j  bat  among 
the  Bedoweens  and  Kabyles,  as  soon  as  the  dough  is 
kneaded,  it  is  made  into  thin  cakes,  either  to  be  baked  im- 
mediately upon  the  coals,  or  else  in  a  shallow  earthen  ves- 
sel like  a  fryingpan,  called  Tajen.  Such  were  the  wn- 
leavened  cakes^  wnich  we  so  frequently  read  of  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  those  also  which  Sarah  made  quickly  upon  ike 
hearth.  These  last  are  about  an  inch  thick;  and  being 
commonly  prepared  in  woody  countries,  are  used  all  along 
the  shores  of  tne  Black  Sea,  from  the  Palus-Mceotis  to  the 
Caspian,  in  Chaldea  and  in  Mesopotamia,  except  in  towns. 
A  fire  is  made  in  the  middle  of  the  room:  and  when  the 
bread  is  ready  for  baking,  a  comer  of  the  hearth  is  swept, 
the  bread  is  laid  upon  it,  and  covered  with  ashes  and  em- 
bers: in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  turn  it.  Sometimes 
they  use  small  convex  plates  of  iron :  which  are  most  com- 
mon in  Persia,  and  among  the  nomadic  tribes,  as  being 
the  easiest  way  of  baking,  and  done  with  the  least  ex- 
pense ;  for  the  bread  is  extremely  thin,  and  soon  prepared. 
The  oven  is  used  in  every  part  of  Asia ;  it  is  made  m  the 
ground,  four  or  five  feet  deep,  and  three  in  diameter,  well 
plastered  with  mortar.  When  it  is  hot,  they  place  the 
Dread  (which  is  commonly  long,  and  not  thicker  than  a 
finger)  against  the  sides ;  it  is  baked  in  a  moment.  Ovens, 
Chardin  apprehends,  were  not  used  in  Canaan  in  the  pa- 
triarchal age ;  all  the  bread  of  that  time  was  baked  upon 
a  plate,  or  under  the  ashes;  and  he  supposes,  what  is 
nearly  self-evident,  that  the  cakes  which  Sarah  baked  on 
the  hearth,  were  or  the  last  sort,  and  that  the  shew-bread 
was  of  the  same  kind.  The  Arabs  about  mount  Carmel 
use  a  great  stone  pitcher,  in  which  they  kindle  a  fire ;  and 
when  it  is  heatea,  they  mix  meal  ana  water,  which  they 
apply  with  the  hollow  of  their  hands  to  the  outside  of  the 

EitcHer;  and  this  extremely  soft  paste,  spreading  itself,  is 
aked  in  an  instant.  The  heat  of  the  pitcher  having  dried 
up  all  the  moisture,  the  bread  comes  off  as  thin  as  our  wa- 
fers ;  and  the  operation  is  so*  speedily  performed,  that  in 
a  very  little  time  a  sufficient  (quantity  is  made.  But  their 
best  sort  of  bread  they  bake,  either  by  heating  an  oven,  or 
a  large  pitcher  half  ftill  of  little  smooth  shining  flints, 
upon  which  they  lay  the  dough,  spread  out  in  the  Torm  of 
a  thin  broad  cake.  Sometimes  they  use  a  shallow  earthen 
vessel,  resembling  a  ftyingpan.  which  seems  \a  be  the 
nan  mentioned  by  Moses,  in  which  the  meat-offering  was 
liaked.  This  vessel,  Dr.  Shaw  Informs  us,  serves  boui  for 
liaking  and  frying ;  for  the  bagreah  of  the  people  of  Bar- 
vn  diflers  not  much  fsGm  xnx  pucakss,  only,  fastead 


of  rubbing  the  pan  in  WAieh  they  fty  them  with  butter, 
they  rub  it  with  soap,  to  make  them  like  a  honeycomb. 
If  these  accounts  or  the  Arab  stone  pitcher,  the  pan,  and 
the  iron  hearth  or  copper  plate,  be  attended  to,  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  understand  the  laws  of  Moses  in  the  second 
chapter  of  Leviticus ;  they  will  be  found  to  answer  per- 
fectly well  to  the  description  which  he  gives  us  of  the  dif- 
ferent ways  of  preparing  the  meat-oflerings.  The  pre- 
cepts of  "Moses  evidently  bear  a  particular  relaticm  to  the 
methods  of  preparing  bread,  used  by  thos^  who  live  in 
tents,  although  they  were  sufficient  for  the  direction  of  his 
people  after  their  settlement  in  Canaan;  and  his  mention 
mg  cakes  of  bread  baked  in  the  oven,  and  wafers  that 
were  baked  on  the  outside  of  these  pitchers,  in  the  fourth 
verse,  with  bread  baked  on  a  plate,  and  in  a  pan,  in  the 
fifth  and  seventh  verses,  inclines  Mr.  Harmer  to  think,  th« 
people  of  Israel  prepared  their  meat-offering?  in  their  tents, 
which  they  afterward  presented  at  the  national  altar,  ra- 
ther than  m  the  court  of  the  tabernacle. — Paxtoit. 

While  we  were  talking  of  the  Turcomans,  who  had 
alarmed  us  on  our  way,  a  meal  was  preparing  within; 
and  soon  afterward,  warm  cakes  baked  on  the  hearth, 
cream,  honey,  dried  raisins,  butter,  lebben,  and  wheat 
boiled  in  milk,  were  served  to  the  company.  Neither  the 
Sheikh  himself  nor  any  of  his  family  partook  with  us,  but 
stood  around,  to  wait  upon  their  guests,  though  among 
those  who  sat  down  to  eat,  were  two  Indian  fakirs,  or  beg- 
gars, a  Christian  pilgrim  from  Jerusalem,  and  the  slaves 
and  servants  of  Hadjee  Abd-el-Rakhm&n,  all  dipping  their 
finders  into  the  same  dish.  Coffee  was  servea  to  us  in 
gilded  china  cup,  and  silver  stands  or  finjans,  and  the 
pipes  of  the  Sheikh  and  his  son  were  filled  and  offered  to 
those  who  had  none.  If  there  could  be  traced  a  resem- 
blance between  the  form  of  this  tent,  and  that  of  the  most 
ancient  buildings  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  our 
reception  there  no  less  exactly  corresponded  to  the  picture 
of  the  most  ancient  manners,  of  which  we  have  any  detail. 
When  the  three  angels  are  said  to  have  appeared  to  Abra- 
ham in  the  plains  of  Mamre,  he  is  represented  as  sitting 
in  the  tent-door  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  "  And  w^en  he  saw 
them,  he  ran  to  meet  them  ft'om  the  tent-door,  and  bowed 
himself  towards  the  ground."  **  And  Abraham  hastened 
into  the  tent,  tmto  Sarah,  and  said, '  Make  ready  quickly 
three  measures  of  fine  meal,  knead  it,  and  make  cakes 
upon  the  hearth.'  And  he  took  butter  and  milk,  and  the 
calf  which  he  had  dressed,  and  set  it  before  them,  and  he 
stood  hf  them  under  the  tree,  and  Ihey  did  eat."  Wb^l 
in(]uiry  was  made  after  his  wife,  he  replied,  "  Behold,  she 
is  t«  the  tent."  And  when  it  was  promised  him,  that  Sarah 
should  have  a  son,  it  is  said, "  And  Sarah  heard  in  the 
tent-door,  which  was  behind  him."  The  angels  are  repre- 
sented, as  merely  passengers  in  their  journey,  like  our- 
selves :  for  the  rites  of  hospitality  were  shown  to  them, 
before  they  had  made  their  mission  known.  At  first  sight 
they  were  desired  to  halt  and  repose,  to  wash  their  feet,  as 
th^  had  apparently  walked,  and  rest  beneath  the  tree, 
while  bread  should  be  brought  them  to  comfort  their 
hearts.  "And  after  that,"  said  the  good  old  patriarch, 
"shall  ye  pass  on,  fbr  tker^ore  are  ye  come  nnto  your 
servant ;"  so  that  the  duty  of  hospitality  to  strangers  seems 
to  have  been  as  well  and  as  mutually  understood  in  the 
earliest  days,  as  it  is  in  the  same  country  at  present.  The 
form  of  Abraham's  tent,  as  thus  described,  seems  to  have 
been  exactly  like  the  one  In  which  we  sit;  for  in  both, 
there  was  a  shaded  open  (Wmt,  in  which  he  could  sit  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  ana  yet  be  seen  ftrom  afar  off;  and  the 
apartment  of  the  females,  where  Sarah  was,  when  he 
stated  her  to  be  within  the  tent,  was  immediately  behind 
this,  ^dierein  she  prepared  the  meal  for  the  guests,  and 
lh>m  whence  she  listened  to  their  prophetic  declaration.— 
'BucmroRiM. 

Ohap.  19.  yer.  19.  Behold  now.thyaeryant  hath 
found  grace  in  thy  sight. 

Nothing  can  be  more  eommon  than  this  form  of  speech. 
Has  a  man  been  pleadinr  with  another  and  sneeeecled  in 
his  request,  he  win  say,  "Ah  t  ^ce  I  have  found  fitvour 
in  your  sight,  fet  me  mention  another  thing."  **  My  lord, 
had  I  not  found  fhvour  in  your  sifht,  who  would  have 
helped  me  1"  "  Happy  is  the  man  who  finds  grace  in  your 
signt  l*^— RoBBBn. 
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Ver.  24.  Then  the  Lord  rained  upon  Sodom  and 
upon  Gomorrah  brimstone  and  fire  from  the 
Lord  out  of  heaven.  25.  And  he  overthrew 
those  cities,  and  all  the  phiin,  and  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  cities,  al^  that  which  grew  upon 
the  ground. 

'With  regard  to  the  agents  employed  in  this  catastrophe, 
liere  might  seem  reason  to  suppose  that  volcanic  phe- 
lomena  had  some  share  in  producing  it ;  but  Chateau- 
t>riaiid's  remark  is  deserving  of  attention.    "  I  cannot,"  he 
says,  "coincide  in  opinion  with  those  who  suppose  the 
Dead   Sea  to  be  the  crater  of  a  volcano.    I  have  seen 
Vesuvius,  Solfatara,  Monte  Nuovo  in  the  lake  of  Fusino, 
the  peak  of  the  Azores,  the  Mamalif  opposite  tc  Carthage, 
the  extinguished  volcanoes  of  Anvergne ;  and  remarkea 
in  all  of  them  the  same  characters;  that  is  to  say,  moun- 
tains excavated  in  the  form  of  a  tunnel,  lava,  and  ashes, 
which  exhibited  incontestible  proofs  of  the  agency  of  fire." 
Afier  noticing  the  very  different  shape  and  position  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  he  adds :  "  Bitumen,  warm  springs,  and  phos- 
phoric stones,  are  found,  it  is  true,  in  the  mountains  of 
Arabia ;  but  then,  the  presence  of  hot  springs,  sulphur,  and 
asphaltos,  is  not  sufficient  to  attest  the  anterior  existence  of 
a  volcano."    The  learned  Frenchman  inclines  to  adopt 
the  idea  of  Professors  Michaelis  and  Busching,  that  Soa- 
om  and  Gomorrah  were  built  Upon  a  mine  of  bitumen ;  that 
lightning  kindled  the  combustiole  mass,  and  that  the  cities 
sank  in  the  subterraneous  conflagration.    M.  Malte  Bnm 
ingeniously  suggests,  that  the  cities  might  themselves  have 
been  built  of  bituminous  stones,  and  thus  have  been  set  in 
flames  by  the  fire  of  heaven.     We  learn  from  the  Mosaic 
yacconnt,  that  the  Vale  of  Siddim,  which  Is  now  occupied 
%y  the  Dead  Sea,  was  full  of  "  slime-pits,"  or  pits  of  bitu- 
men.   Pococke  says :  "  It  is  observed,  that  tne  bitumen 
4oats  on  the  water,  and  comes  ashore  after  windy  weather ; 
the  Arabs  gather  it  up,  and  it  serves  as  pitch  for  all  uses, 
goes  into  the  composition  of  medicines,  and  is  thought  to 
have  been  a  verv  great  ingredient  in  the  bitumen  used  in 
embalming  the  l>odies  in  Egypt :  it  has  been  much  used 
for  cerecloths,  and  has  an  ill  smell  when  burnt.    It  is  prob- 
able that  there  are  subterraneous  fires  that  throw  up  this 
bitumen  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  where  it  may  form  itself 
into  a  mass,  which  may  be  broken  by  the  motion  of  the 
water  occasioned  by  high  winds ;  and  it  is  verv  remarkable, 
that  the  stone  called  the  stone  of  Moses,  found  about  two  or 
three  leagues  fVom  the  sea,  which  bums  like  a  coal,  and 
turns  only  to  a  white  stone,  and  not  to  ashes^  has  the  same 
smell,  when  burnt,  as  this  pitch ;  so  that  it  is  probable,  a 
stratum  of  the  stone  under  the  Dead  Sea  is  one  part  of  the 
matter  that  feeds  the  subterraneous  fires,  ana  that  this 
bitumen  boils  up  out  of  it."    To  give  force  to  this  last  con- 
jecture, however,  it  would  be  requisite  to  ascertain,  whe- 
ther bitumen  is  capable  of  being  detached  from  this  stone, 
in  a  liquid  state,  by  the  action  or  fire.    The  stone  in  ques- 
tion is  the  black  fetid  limestone,  used  at  Jenisalem  in  the 
manafactnre  of  rosaries  and  amulets,  and  worn  as  a  charm 
against  the  plague.    The  effluvia  which  it  emit:^on  friction, 
is  owing  to  a  strong  impregnation  of  sulphureted  hydro- 
gen.  If  the  buildings  were  constructed  of  materials  of  this 
description,  with  quarries  of  which  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains abound,  they  would  be  easily  susceptible  of  ignition 
bv  lightning.     The  scriptural  account,  however,  is  ex- 
plicit, that "  the  Lord  ramed  upon  Sodom  and  upon  Go- 
morrah brimstone  and  fire  firom  heaven ;"  which  we  may 
safely  inteipret  as  implying  a  shower  of  inflamed  sulphur, 
or  nitre.    At  the  same  time  it  is  evident,  that  the  whole 
plam  underwent  a  simultaneous  convulsion,  which  seems 
referible  to  the  consequences  of  a  bituminous  explosion. 
In  perfect  accordance  with  this  view  of  the  catastrophe, 
we  find  the  very  materials,  as  it  were,  of  this  awful  vis- 
itation still  at  hand  in  the  neighbouring  hills;   from 
which  thev  might  have  been  poured  down  oy  the  agency 
of  a  thonder-storm,  without  excluding  a  supernataral  cause 
from  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena.    Captains  Irby 
and  Mangles  collected  on  tne  southern  coast  lumps  of 
nitre  and  nne  sulphur,  from  the  size  of  a  nutmeg  up  to 
that  of  a  small  hen's  ef^^  which,  it  was  evident  fVom  tneir 
timation,  had  been  brought  down  by  the  rain :  their  great 
deptwite  must  be  sought  for,"  they  say, "  in  the  cliff."    Dr. 
Shayr  supposes  that  the  bitumen,  as  it  rises,  is  accompanied 


with  sulphur,  "  inasmuch  as  both  of  them  are  found  pro- 
miacuoiisiy  upon  the  wash  of  the  shore."  But  his  conjec- 
ture is  not  founded  on  observation.  The  statement  be 
givesj  is  founded  on  hearsay  evidence;  we  cannot,  there- 
fore, admit  him  as  (in  this  case)  an  original  authority. 
"  I  was  informed,"  he  says, "  that  the  bitumen,  for  which 
this  lake  hath  been  always  remarkable,  is  raised,  at  certain 
times,  from  the  bottom,  in  large  hemispheres ;  which,  as 
soon  as  they  touch  the  surfEu^e,  and  so  are  acted  upon  by 
the  external  air,  burst  at  once  with  great  smoke  ana  noise, 
like  the  yulvis  fulminans  of  the  cnymists,  and  disperse 
themselves  round  about  in  a  thousand  pieces.  But  this 
happens  only  near  the  shore ;  for,  in  greater  depths,  the 
eruptions  are  supposed  to  discover  themselves  onlv  in  such 
columns  of  smoke  as  are  now  and  then  observea  to  arise 
from  the  lake."  Chateaubriand  speaks  of  the  pufis  of 
smoke  "  which  announce  or  follow  tne  emersion  of  asphal- 
tos, and  of  fogs  that  are  reiUly  unwholesome  like  all  other 
fogs."  These  he  considers  as  the  supposed  pestilential 
vapours  said  to  arise  from  the  bosom  ol  the  lake.  But  it 
admits  of  question,  in  the  deficiency  of  more  specific  infor- 
mation, whether  what  has  been  taken  for  columns  of  smoke, 
may  not  be  the  efiect  of  evaporation. — Modern  TaiVELLER. 

Yen  26.  But  his  wife  looked  back  from  behind 
him,  and  she  became  a  pillar  of  salt. 

"  From  behind  him."  This  seans  to  imply  that  she  was 
following  her  husband,  as  is  the  custom  at  this  day.  When 
men,  or  women,  leave  their  house,  they  never  hole  back,  as 
"  it  would  be  very  unfortunate."  Should  a  husband  have 
left  any  thing  which  his  wife  knows  he  will  require,  she 
will  not  call  on  him  to  turn  or  look  back ;  but  will  either 
take  the  article  herself,  or  send  it  by  another.  Should  a 
man  have  to  look  back  on  some  great  emergency,  he  will 
not  then  proceed  on  the  business  he  was  about  to  transact. 
When  a  person  goes  along  the  road,  (especially  in  tht 
evening,)  lie  will  take  great  care  not  to  look  back, "  because 
the  evil  spirits  would  assuredly  seize  him."  When  they 
go  on  a  journey,  they  will  not  look  behind,  though  the 
palankeen,  or  bandy,  should  be  close  upon  them ;  they  step 
a  little  on  one*side,  and  then  look  at  you.  Should  a  person 
have  to  leave  the  house  of  a  friend  after  sunset,  he  will  be 
advised  in  going  home  not  to  look  back:  "  as  much  as  pos- 
sible keep  vour  eyes  closed ;  fear  rioV  Has  a  person 
made  an  ofiering  to  the  evil  spirits,  he  must  take  particular 
care  when  he  leaves  the  place  not  to  look  back,  A  female 
known  to  me  is  believed  to  have  got  her  crooked  neck  by 
looking  back.  Such  observations  as  the  following  may  be 
often  neard  in  private  conversation.  "  Have  you  heard 
that  Coindran  is  very  ill  1"—^*  No,  what  is  the  matter  with 
him  t" — "  Matter !  whv  he  has  looked  back,  and  the  evil 
spirit  has  caught  him.— Roberts. 

Chap.  21.  ver.  6.  And  Sarah  said,  God  hath  made 
me  to  laugh,  so  that  all  that  hear  will  laugh 
with  me. 

A  woman  advanced  in  years,  under  the  same  circuvi' 
stances^  would  make  a  similar  observation :  "  I  am  made 
to  laugh.**  But  this  figure  of  speech  is  also  used  on  any 
wonderful  occasion.  Has  a  man  gained  any  thing  he  did 
not  expect,  he  will  ask,  "  What  is  this  1  I  am  made  to 
laugh."  Has  a  person  lost  any  thing  which  the  moment 
before  he  had  in  his  hand,  he  says,  "  I  am  made  to  laugh." 
Has  he  obtained  health,  or  honour,  or  wealth,  or  a  wife,  or 
a  child,  it  is  said,  "He  is  made  to  laugh."  "Ah,  his 
month  IS  now  full  of  laughter ;  his  mouth  cannot  contain  all 
that  laughter."  (Ps.  cxrvi.  2.}— Roberts. 

Ver.  8.  And  the  child  grew,  and  was  weaned  * 
and  Abraham  made  a  great  feast  the  same  Abj 
that  Isaac  was  weaned. 

When  the  time  has  come  to  wean  a  child,  a  /ortunaU 
day  is  looked  for,  and  the  event  is  accompanied  with  feasi 
ing  and  religions  ceremonies.  Rice  is  ^ven  to  the  child 
in  a  formal  way,  and  the  relations  are  mvited  tojoin  in 
ikefnUvUies.  For  almost  every  event  of  life  the  Hindoo? 
have  a  fixed  rule  from  which  they  seld6m  deviate.  They 
weam  a  female  child  within  the  vear,  '*  because,  if  they  die 
not,  it  would  become  steril ;"  nut  boys  are  often  allowed 
die  breast  till  they  are  three  years  of  age.— Roberts 
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Yer.  9.  And  Sarah  saw  the  son  of  Hagar  the 
Egyptian,  which  she  had  borne  unto  Abraham. 

It  is  not  nncommon  for  a  man  of  property  to  keqp  a  con- 
eiibine  in  the  same  house  with  his  wife ;  and,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  it  is  sometimes  at  the  wife's  reqtuU.*  Per- 
haps sne  has  not  had  any  children,  or  they  may  have  died, 
and  they  both  wish  to  liave  one,  to  perform  their  funeral 
ceremonies.  By  the  laws  of  JM^nu,  should  a  wife,  during 
the  first  eight  years  of  her  marriage,  prove  tmfruitful ;  or 
should  the  children  she  has  borne  be  all  dead  in  the  tenth 
year  after  marriage ;  or  should  she  have  a  daughter  aiUf 
m  the  eleventh  year ;  he  may,  without  her  consent  put  her 
away,  and  take  a  concubine  into  the  house.  He  must, 
however,  continue  to  support  her. — Roberts. 

Ver.  14.  And  Abraham  rose  up  early  in  the 
morning,  and  took  bread  and  a  bottle  of  water, 
and  gave  it  unto  Hagar,  (putting  it  on  her 
shoulder,^  and  the  child,  and  sent  her  away ; 
and  she  aeparted,  and  wandered  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Beer-sheba.  15.  And  the  water  was 
spent  in  the  bottle,  and  she  cost  the  child  under 
one  of  the  shrubs.  16.  And  she  went,  and  sat 
her  down  over  against  him  a  good  way  off,  as 
it  were  a  bow-shot ;  for  she  said.  Let  me  not  see 
the  death  of  the  child.  And  she  sat  over  against 
Aim,  and  lifted  up  her  voice,  and  wept. 

Chardin  has  ?iven  as,  at  large,  an  amusing  account  of 
these  bottles,  which,  therefore,  I  would  here  set  down. 
After  observing  that  the  bottle  given  to  Hagar  was  a  lea- 
ther one,  he  goes  on  thus:  "  The  Arabs,  and  all  those  that 
lead  a  wandering  kind  of  life,  keep  their  water,  milk,  and 
other  kind  of  liquors  in  these  bottles.  They  keep  in  them 
more  fresh  than  otherwise  they  would  do.  These  lea- 
ther bottles  are  made  of  goat  skins.  When  the  animal  is 
killed,  they  cut  off  its  feet  and  its  head,  and  thejr  draw  it 
in  this  manner  out  of  the  skin,  without  opening  its  belly. 
They  afterward  sew  up  the  places  where  the  le^  were 
cut  off,  and  the  tall,  and  when  it  is  filled,  they  tie  it  about 
the  neck.  These  nations,  and  the  country  pieople  of  Per- 
sia, never  ^o  a  joume3r  without  a  small  leather  bottle  of 
water  hangmg  by  their  side  like  a  scrip.  The  great  leather 
bottles  are  made  of  the  skin  of  a  he-goat,  and  the  small 
ones,  that  serve  instead  of  a  bottle  of  water  on  the  road,  are 
made  of  a  kid*s  skin.  Mons.  Dandilly,  for  want  of  ob- 
serving this,  in  his  beautiful  translation  of  Josephus,  has 
put  goat  skin  in  the  chapter  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael,  instead 
of  a  Kid's  skin  bottle,  which,  for  the  reasons  assi^ed  above, 
must  have  been  meant."  He  reassumes  the  subject  in  ano- 
ther part  of  the  same  volume,  in  which  he  tells  us,  *'  that 
they  put  into  these  goat-skin  and  kid-skin  vessels  every 
thing  which  they  want  to  carry  to  a  distance  in  the  East, 
whether  dry  or  Uquid,  and  very  rarely  make  use  of  boxes 
and  pots,  unless  it  be  to  preserve  such  things  as  are  lia- 
ble to  be  broken.  The  reason  is,  theii^  making  use  of 
beasts  of  carriage  for  conveying  these  things,  who  oflen 
fall  down  under  their  loading,  or  throw  it  down,  and  also 
because  it  is  in  pretty  thin  woollen  sacks  that  they  enclose 
what  they  carry.  There  is  another  advantage,  too,  in  pu^• 
ting  the  necessaries  of  life  in  these  skin  vessels,  they  are 

8 reserved  fresher ;  the  ants  and  other  insects  cannot  make 
leir  way  to  them ;  nor  can  the  dust  get  m,  of  which  there 
are  such  quantities  in  the  hot  countries  of  Asia,  and  so 
fine,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  coffer  impenetrable  to 
it;  therefore  it  is  that  butter,  honey,  cheese,  and  other  like 
^aliments,  are  enclosed  in  vessels  made  of  the  skins  of  this 
species  of  animals."  According  to  this,  the  things  that 
wef  e  carried  to  Joseph  for  a  present,  were  probably  en- 
closed in  little  vessels  made  of  kid  skins ;  not  only  the  balm 
and  the  honey,  which  were  somewhat  liquid ;  but  the  nuts 
and  the  almonds  too,  that  they  might  be  preserved  fresh, 
and  the  whole  put  into  slight  woollen  sacks. — Harmeb. 

That  Ishmael  should,  when  just  ready  to  faint,  and  un- 
able to  proceed  onward  in  his  journey,  desire  to  lie  down 

—    •  ■        ■  ■  I  ■■  IJ  !■      ■         .       »  I  M 

*  I  knew  a  couple  with  whom  thii  ocearred,  and  the  wife  delitbis 
la  uiiraiiig  ud  brinfiag  up  (he  oflbprinf  of  her  hiuband*s  coucubiacb 


under  some  tree,  where  he  might  be  in  the  shade,  waji 

?uite  natural :  in  such  a  situation  Thevenot  (Travels,  p. 
64}  fell  in  with  a  poor  Arab  in  this  wilderness,  just  reacfy 
to  expire.    **  Passmg  by  the  side  of  a  bush,"  says  this 
writer,  "  we  heard  a  voice  that  called  to  us,  and  being  come 
to  the  place,  we  found  a  poor  languishing  Arab,  who  told 
us  that  he  had  not  eaten  a  bit  for  five  days ;  we  gave  him 
some  victuals  and  drink,  with  a  provision  of  bread  for  tw^o 
days  more,  and  so  went  on  our  way.*'    Ishmael  was,  with- 
out debate,  fourteen  years  old  when  Isaac  was  bom,  (com- 
pare Gen.  zvi.  16,  with  chap.  zxi.  5,)  and  probably  seven- 
teen when  Isaac  was  weaned,  for  it  was  anciently  the 
custom  in  these  countries  to  suckle  children  till  they  were 
three  years  old,  and  it  still  continues  so;  the  translation 
then  of  the  Septuagint  is  very  amazinc^,  for  instead   of 
representing  Abraham  as  giving  Hagar  bread,  and  a  skin 
bottle  of  water,  and  putting  them  upon  Haear's  shoulder, 
that  version  represents  Abraham  as  putting  his  son  Ishmael 
on  the  shoulders  of  his  mother.    How  droll  the  represent- 
ation !    Young  children  indeed  are  wont  to  be  carried  so ; 
but  how  ridiculous  to  describe  a  youth  of  seventeen,  or 
even  fourteen,  as  riding  upon  his  mother's  shoulders,  when 
sent  upon  a  journey  into  the  wilderness,  and  she  loaded  at 
the  same  time  with  the  provisions.    Yet  unnatural  and  odd 
as  this  representation  is,  our  version  approaches  too  near 
to  it,  when  it  describes  Hagar  as  casting  the  youth  under 
one  of  the  shrubs :  which  term  agrees  well  enough  with 
the  getting  rid  of  a  half  grown  man  from  her  shoulders, 
but  by  no  means  with  the  maternal  afiectionate  letting  go 
her  hold  of  him,  when  she  found  he  could  go  no  fartner, 
and  desired  to  lie  down  and  die  under  that  oush :  for  that 
undoubtedly  was  the  idea  of  the  sacred  writer ;  she  lefl  off 
supporting  him,  and  let  him  gently  drop  on  the  ground, 
where  he  desired  to  lie.    In  a  succeeding  verse,  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  bade  her  lift  up  Ishmael,  and  hold  him  in  net 
hand,  support  him  under  nis  extreme  weakness ;  she  had 
doubtless  done  this  before,  and  her  quitting  her  hold,  upon 
his  lying  down,  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  (iVv)  skautJkf 
translated  castine^  that  word  sometimes,  indeed,  signify- 
ing a  sudden  and  rather  violent  quitting  hold  of  a  thing, 
but  at  other  times  a  parting  with  it  in  a  gentle  manner. 
It  may  also  be  wondered  at,  how  Hagar  came  to  give  way 
to  despair  at  that  time,  as  she  certainly  did ;  for  since  there 
were  several  shrubs  in  that  place,  we  may  suppose  it  was 
a  sure  indication  of  water,  and  that  therefore  maternal 
anxiety  would  rather  have  engaged  her  to  endeavour  to 
find  out  the  spring  which  gave  this  spot  its  verdure.    But  it 
is  to  be  remembered,  that  though  Irwin  found  many  shrubs 
in  that  part  of  the  wilderness  through  which  he  travelled, 
yet  the  fountains  or  wells  there  were  by  no  means  equal 
m  number  to  the  spots  of  ground  covered  with  shrubs,  a 
latent  moisture  in  the  earth  favouring  their  growth,  where 
there  were  no  streams  of  water  above  ground :  she  might, 
therefore,  having  found  her  preceding  searches  vain,  very 
naturally  be  supposed  to  have  given  up  all  hope  of  relief, 
when  the  angel  nuide  her  observe  where  there  was  water 
to  be  found,  upon  drinking  which  Ishnoael  revived.— 

HARMEa. 

Yer.  I6i  And  she  went,  and  sat  her  down  over 
against  him^  a  good  way  off,  as  it  were  a  bow* 
shot 

This  is  a  common  figure  of  speech  in  their  ancient 
writings, "  The  distance  of  an  arrow, — So  far  as  the  arrow 
flies."  The  common  way  of  measuring  a  short  distance  is 
to  say,  "It  is  a  call  off,"  t.  e.  so  far  as  a  man's  voice  can 
reach.  "  How  far  is  he  off  1".  "  O.  not  more  than  three 
calls,**  i,  «.  were  three  men  stationea  within  the  reach  of 
each  other's  voices,  the  voice  of  the  one  farthest  off  woald 
reach  to  that  distance. — Roberts. 

Ver.  19.  And  Goi  opened  her  eyes,  and  she  saw 
a  well  of  water :  and  she  went  and  filled  the 
hottle  with  water,  and  gave  the  lad  drink. 

Few  European  readers  are,  probably,  able  to  form  an 
adequate  idea  jf  the  horrors  of^snch  a  situation  as  is  here 
described.  The  following  description  may  serve  to  paint 
to  us  the  terrors  of  the  desert,  ana  the  danger  of  perishing 
in  it  with  thirst.  "  The  desert  of  Mesopotamia  now  pre- 
sents to  otir  eyes  its  melancholy  uniformity.    It  is  a  con* 
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A&nation,  and,  as  it  were,  a  branch  of  the  Great  Arabian 
desen  on  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates.    Saline  plants 
cover,  at  large  inteivals,  the  burning  sand  or  the  dry  gyp- 
sam.    Wormwood  spreads  here,  as  the  furze  in  Europe, 
oyer  immense  tracts,  tYom  which  it  excludes  every  other 
plant.      Agile  herds  of  gazelles  traverse  those  plains, 
where  many  wild  asses  lormerly  roved.    The  lion  con- 
cealed in  the  rushes  along  the  rivers  lies  in  wait  for  these 
ftT^irf^fliU ;  but  when  he  is  unable  to  seize  them,  to  appease 
his  hanger,  he  sallies  forth  with  fury,  and  his  terrible  roar- 
ing rolb  like  thunder  from  desert  to  desert.    The  water  of 
the  desert  is,  for  the  most  part,  bitter  and  brackish.    The 
atmosphere,  as  is  usual  in  Arabia,  i^  pure  and  dry ;  fre- 
quently it  is  burning  in  the  naked  and  sandy  plains:  the 
corrupt  vapours  of  stagnant  waters  are  diffused  there ;  the 
exhalations  of  the  sidphureous  and  salt  lakes  increase  the 
pestilential  matter.  Whenever  any  interruption  of  equilib- 
rium  sets  a  column  of  such  infected  air  into  rapid  motion, 
that  poisonous  wind  arises,  which  is  called  Samum  or 
Samyel,  which  is  dreaded  less  in  the  interior  of  Arabia 
than  on  the  frontiers,  and  especially  in  Syria  and  Mesopo- 
tamia.   As  soon  as  tnis  dangerous  wind  arises^  the  air  im- 
mediately loses  its  puritv,  the  sun  is  covered  with  a  bloodj 
veil,  all  animals  fall  alarmed  to  the  earth,  to  avoid  this 
burning  blast,  which  stifles  every  living  being  that  is  bold 
enough  to  expose  itself  to  it.    The  caravans  which  convey 
goods  backward  and  forward  from  Aleppo  to  Bagdad, 
and  have  to  traverse  these  deserts,  pay  a  tribute  to  the 
Arabs,  who  consider  themselves  as  masters  of  these  soli- 
tudes.   They  have  also  to  dread  the  suffocating  wind,  the 
swarms  of  locusts,  and  the  want  of  water,  as  soon  as  they 
leave  the  Euphrates.**  A  French  traveller  affirms,  that  he 
was  witness  to  a  scene  occasioned  by  the  want  of  water, 
the  most  terrible  that  can  be  imo^ne'd  for  a  man  of  feel- 
ing.   It  was  between  Anah  and  Dryjeh.    The  locusts,  af- 
ter they  had  devoured  everv  thing,  at  last  perished.    The 
immense  numbers  of  deaa  locusts  corrupted  the  pools, 
from  which,  for  want  of  springs,  they  were  obliged  to  draw 
water.    The  traveller  observed  a  Turk,  who,  with  d&spair 
in  his  countenance,  ran  down  a  hill,  and  came  towards 
him.    *'  I  am,"  cried  he,  "  the  most  unfortunate  man  in  the 
world  I    I  have  purchased,  at  a  prodigious  expense,  two 
hundred  girls,  the  most  beautiful  of  Greece  and  Georgia. 
I  have  educated  them  with  care;  and  now  that  they  are 
marriageable,  I  am  taking  them  to  Bagdad  to  sell  them  to 
advantage.    Ah !  they  perish  in  this  desert  for  thirst,  but 
I  feel  greater  tortures  tnan  they."    The  traveller  immedi- 
ately ascended  the  hill ;  a  dreadful  spectacle  here  present- 
ed Itself  to  him.    In  the  midst  of  twelve  eunuchs  and  about 
a  hundred  camels  he  saw  these  beautiful  girls,  of  the  age  of 
twelve  to  fifteen,  stretched  upon  the  ground,  exposed  to 
the  torments  of  a  burning  thirst  and  inevitable  death.  Some 
were  already  buried  in  a  pit  which  had  just  been  made; 
a  great  number  had  dropped  down  dead  by  the  side  of  their 
leaders,  who  had  no  more  strength  to  bury  them.    On  all 
sides  were  heard  the  sighs  of  the  dying;  and  the  cries  of 
those  who,  having  still  some  breath  remaining,  demanded 
in  vain  a  drop  of  water.    The  French  traveller  hastened 
to  open  his  leathern  bottle,  in  which  there  was  a  little 
water.    He  was  already  going  to  present  it  to  one  of  these 
unhappy  victims.    "  Maoman !"  cried  his  Arabian  guide, 
*'  wouldst  thou  also  have  us  die  from  thirst  V   He  immedi- 
ately killed  the  girl  with  an  arrow,  seized  the  bottle,  and 
threatened  to  kill  any  one  who  should  venture  to  touch  it. 
He  advised  the  slave-merchant  to  go  to  Dryjeh,  where  he 
would  find  water.    "  No,"  replied  the  Turk.  "  at  Dryjeh 
the  robbers  would  take  away  all  my  slaves.**    The  Arab 
dragged  the  traveller  away.    The  moment  they  were  re- 
tiring, these  unhappy  victims,  seeing  the  last  ray  of  hope 
ranish,  raised  a  dreadful  cry.    The  Arab  was  moved  with 
compassion ;  he  took  one  of  them,  poured  a  drop  of  water 
or.  her  burning  lips,  and  set  her  upon  his  camel,  with  the 
intention  of  making  his  wife  a  present  of  her.    The  poor 

firl  fainted  several  times,  when  she  passed  the  bodi  >s  of 
er  companions,  who  had  fallen  down  dead  in  the  way. 
Our  traveller's  small  stock  of  water  was  nearly  exhausted, 
when  they  found  a  fine  well  of  fresh  and  nure  water;  but 
the  rope  was  so  short,  that  the  pail  would  not  reach  the 
surface  of  the  water.  They  cut  their  cloaks  in  strips,  tied 
them  together,  and  drew  up  but  little  water  at  a  time,  be- 
cause they  trembled  at  the  idea  of  breaking  their  weak 
rope,  and  leaving  their  pail  in  the  well.    After  slich  dan- 


S»rs,  they  at  last  arrived  at  the  first  fltatkm  in  Syria.— 
UROER. 

Ver.  21.  And  he  dwelt  in  the  wilderness  of  Pa- 
ran  :  and  his  mother  took  him  a  wife  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt 

When  a  father  dies,  the  mother  be^s  to  look  out  for  a 
wife  for  her  son^  though  he  may  be  very  young ;  and  her 
arrangements  will  generally  be  acceded  to. — Robebts. 

Ver.  28.  And  Abraham  set  seven  ewe-lambs  of 
the  flocks  by  themselves.  29.  And  Abimelech 
said  mito  Abraham,  What  mean  these  seven 
ewe-lambs,  which  thou  hast  set  by  themselves  1 

30.  And  he  said,  For  these  seven  ewe-lambs 
shalt  thou  take  of  my  hand,  that  they  may  be 
a  witness  unto  me  that  I  have  digged  this  well. 

31.  Wherefore  he  called  that  place  Beer-she- 
ba ;  because  there  they  sware  both  of  them. 

Mr.  Bruc£,  (  TYavelSj  vol.  i.  p.  199,)  relating  the  manner 
in  which  a  compact  was  made  between  his  party  and  some 
shepherds  in  Abyssinia,  says, "  Medicines  and  advice  being 
given  on  my  part,  faith  and  protection  pledged  on  theirs, 
two  bushels  of  wheat  and  seven  sheep  were  carried  down 
to  the  boat.'' — Burdeb. 

Chap.  22.  ver.  3.  And  Abraham  rose  up  early  in 
the  morning,  and  saddled  his  ass,  and  took  two 
of  his  yoim?  men  with  him,  and  Isaac  his  son, 
and  clave  the  wood  for  the  bumt-oflering,  and 
rose  up,  and  went  unto  the  place  of  which  God 
had  told  him. 

There  is  no  ?ronnd  for  supposing  that  the  ancient  eastern 
saddles  were  like  our  modem  ones.  Such  were  not  known 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  till  many  ages  afler  the  Hebrew 
judees.  "  No  nation  of  antiouity  knew  the  use  of  either 
saddles  or  stirrups,"  (Qoodet;)  and  even  in  our  own  times, 
HasselquiUf  when  at  Alexandria,  says,  "  I  procured  an 
e(^uipage  which  I  had  never  used  before;  it  was  an  ass 
with  an  Arabian  saddle^  which  consisted  onlv  of  a  cushion, 
on  which  I  could  sit,  and  a  handsome  bridle."  But  even 
the  cushion  seems  an  improvement  upon  the  ancient  east- 
em  saddles,  which  were  probably  nothmg  more  than  a  kind 
of  rug  girded  to  the  beast. — Burder. 

Chap.  23.  ver.  2.  And  Sarah  died  in  Kirjath-arba ; 
the  same  is  Hebron  in  the  land  of  Canaan: 
and  Abraham  came  to  mourn  for  Sarah,  and  to 
weep  for  her. 

The  ancient  Greeks  were  accustomed  to  lay  oat  the  body 
after  it  was  shrouded  in  its  grave-clothes ;  sometimes  upon 
a  bieMrhich  they  bedecked  with  various  sorts  of  flowers. 
The  place  where  the  bodies  were  laid  out,  was  near  the 
door  of  the  house:  there  the  friends  of  the  deceased  attend- 
ed them  with  loud  lai^ntations;  a  custom  which  still 
continues  to  be  observed  among  that  people.  Dr.  Chandler, 
when  travelling  in  Greece,  saw  a  woman  at  Megara,  sitting 
with  the  door  of  her  cottage  open,  lamenting  her  dead  hns- 
band  aloud ;  and  at  Zante,  a  woman  in  a  house  with  the 
door  open,  bewailing  her  little  .son,  whose  body  lay  by  her 
dresBea,  the  hair  powdered,  the  face  painted  and  bedecked 
with  gold  l^ftf.  This  custom  of  mourning  for  the  dead, 
near  the  door  of  the  house,  was  probably  borrowed  from 
the  Syrians;  and  if  so,  it  will  serve  to  illustrate  an  obscure 
expression  of  Moses,  relative  to  Abraham :  "  And  Sarah 
died  in  Kirjath-arba ;  and  Abraham  came  to  mourn  for 
Sarah,  and  to  weep  for  her."  He  came  out  of  his  own 
separate  tent,  and  seating  himself  on  the  ground  near  the 
door  of  her  tent,  where  her  corpse  was  placed,  that  he 
might  perform  those  public  solemn  rites  of  mourning,  that 
were  required,  as  well  by  decency  as  affection,  lamented 
with  many  tears  the  loss  he  had  sustained.— PaztoiI. 
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Ver.  7.  And  Abraham  slood  lu^  and  bowed  hiok* 

self  to  the  people  of  the  land,  even  to  the  ehil« 
dren  of  Heth. 

The  poUteaess  of  Abraham  may  be  seea  exemplified 
among  the  highest  and  the  lowest  of  the  people  of  the 
EUist :  in  this  respect,  nature  seems  to  have  done  for  them, 
what  art  has  done  for  others.  With  what  grace  do  all 
classes  bow  on  receiving  a  favour,  or  in  paying  their 
respects  to  a  superior !  Sometimes  they  bow  down  Uf  £A« 
ground  i  at  other  times  they  put  their  hands  on  their 
iosams,  and  gently^  incline  the  head;  they  also  put  the  right 
hand  on  the  face  in  a  longitudinal  position;  and  sometimes 
give  a  long  and  graceful  sweep  with  the  right  hand,  from 
Uaieforthiead  to  the  ground.-^RovBa.'n. 

Ver.  9.  That  he  may  give  me  the  cave  of  Mach- 
pelah,  which  he  hath,  which  is  in  the  end  of 
nis  field :  for  as  much  money  as  it  is  worth  he 
shall  give  it  me,  for  a  possession  of  a  burying- 
place  among  you. 

This  is  the  most  ancient  example  of  a  family  vault  or  an 
hereditary  sepulchre  in  a  cave.  In  the  southern  mountain- 
ous part  of  Palestine,  there  are  many  natural  caves  in  the 
rocks,  which  may  easily  be  formed  into  spacious  burying- 
places.  There  are  still  found  in  Syria,  Palestine,  and 
bfTpt,  many  such  sepulchral  caves,  which  have  been  fre- 
quently described  by  travellers  wno  have  visited  those 
countries.  These  sepulchres  are  differently  contrived. 
Sometimes  they  descend ;  only  those  which  are  made  in  the 
declivities  of  the  mountains,  often  go  horizontally  into  the 
rock.  In  Egyot,  also,  there  are  many  open  sepulchres, 
which  run  horizontally  into  the  rock,  but  most  of  tne  mum- 
my-pits are  open  perpendicularly,  and  you  must  let  your- 
self down  througn  this  opening.  In  Palestine  and  eyria, 
on  the  contrary,  the  sepulchres  which  descend,  are  provided 
with  steps,  which  are  now  for  the  most  part  covered  with 
heaps  or  rubbish.  Many  of  them  consist  in  the  inside  of 
many  chambers  which  are  united  by  passages ;  in  some  of 
them  the  back  chambers  are  deeper  than  the  front  ones, 
and  you  are  obliged  to  descend  some  more  steps  to  come  to 
them.  The!«  chambers,  as  they  are  still  found,  are  pretty 
spacious ;  in  most  of  them  recesses,  six  or  seven  feet  long, 
are  made  in:  he  walls  all  round,  to  receive  the  dead  bodies; 
in  others  store  slabs  of  the  same  length  are  fixed  against 
the  walls ;  sometimes  several,  one  above  another,  on  which 
the  dead  bodies  were  laid;  in  some  few  there  are  stone- 
coffins,  whidi  are  provided  with  a  lid.  It  is  nearly  in  this 
manner  that  i  he  arrangement  of  graves  is  prescribed  in  the 
Talmud ;  on^  v  there  is  always  to  be  an  antechamber  and  re- 
cesses made  m  the  walls  of  the  square  sepulchres,  the  num- 
ber of  which  may  be  different— Burder. 

Ver.  15.  My  lord,  hearken  unto  me :  the  land  is 
worth  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver;  what  is 
that  betwixt  me  and  thee  ?  bury  therefore  thy 
dead 

Respectable  people  are  always  saluted  with  the  d|piified 
title, "  My  lordr  hence  English  gentlemen  on  their  arrival, 
are  apt  to  suppose  they  are  taken  for  those  of  very  high 
rank.  The  man  of  whom  Abraham  offered  to  purchase 
Machpelah,  affected  to  give  the  land.  *<Nay,  my  lord^ 
hear  me,  the  field  I  give  thee."  And  this  Ailly  agrees  with 
the  conduct  of  those^  who  are  requested  to  dispose  of  a  thing 
to  a  person  of 'superior  rank.  Let  the  latter  go  and  ask  the 
price,  and  the  owner  will  say.  *'  My  lord,  it  will  be  a  great 
favour  if  you  will  take  it."  <*  Ah,  let  me  have  that  pleasure, 
my  lord.*^  Should  the  possessor  believe  he  will  one  day 
need  a  favour  from  the  great  man.  nothing  will  induee 
him  to  sell  the  article,  and  he  will  tave  good  care  (through 
the  servants  or  a  fViend)  it  shall  soon  be  in  his  house. 
Should  he,  however,  have  no  expectation  of  a  favour  in 
fitnre,  he  will  say  as  Ephron,  "The  thing  is  worth  so 
iinch;  your  pleasure,  my  {^ri."— Robbrtb. 

Crap.  24.  rer.  2.  And  Abraham  said  unto  his 
eldest  servant  of  his  house,  that  ruled  over  all 
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that  ha  had,  Put,  I  pra^  thee,  thy  hand  under 
my  thigh :  3.  And  I  will  make  thee  swear  by 
the  Lord,  the  Qod  of  heaven,  and  the  God  of 
the  earth,  that  thou  shalt  not  take  a  wife  unto 
my  son  of  the  daughters  of  the  Canaan  ites^ 
among  whom  I  dwell. 

The  present  mode  of  swearing  among  the  Mohammedan 
Arabs,  that  live  in  tents  as  the  patriaichs  did,  according  to 
de  la  Roque,  is  by  laying  their  nands  on  the  iCoran.  They 
cause  those  who  swear  to  wash  their  hands  before  they  give 
them  the  book ;  they  put  their  left  hand  underneath,  and 
the  right  over  iL  Wneiher,  among  the  patriarchs,  on  e  hand 
was  under,  and  the  other  upon  the  tnigh,  is  not  certain : 
possibly  Abraham's  servant  might  swear  with  one  hancl 
under  nis  master's  thigh,  and  &e  other  stretched  out  to 
Heaven.  As  the  posterity  of  the  patriarchs  are  described 
as  coming  out  of  tne  thigh,  it  has  been  supposed,  this  cere- 
mony had  some  relation  to  their  believing  the  promise  of 
God,  to  bless  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  by  means  of  one 
that  was  to  descend  from  Abraham. — Harmeb. 

Yer.  1 1.  And  he  made  his  camels  to  kneel  down 
without  the  city  by  a  well  of  water,  at  the  time 
of  the  evening,  even  the  time  that  women  go  out 
to  draw  water. 

It  is  the  work  of  females  in  the  East  to  draw  water  both 
morning  and  evenmg ;  and  they  may  be  seen  going  in 
groups  to  the  wells,  with  their  vessels  on  the  hip  or  the 
shoulder.  In  the  morning  they  talk  about  the  events  ol 
the  past  night,  and  in  the  evening  about  those  of  the  day : 
many  a  time  would  the  story  of  Abraham's  servant  and  Re- 
becca, the  daughter  of  Bethuel,  be  repeated  by  the  women 
of  Mesopotamia  m  their  visits  to  the  well. — Roberts. 

The  women  among  the  orientals,  are  reduced  to  a  stale 
of  great  subjection.  In  Barbary  they  regard  the  civility 
and  respect  which  the  politer  nations  of  Earope  pay  to  the 
weaker  sex,  as  extravagance,  and  so  many  infrmgements 
of  that  law  of  nature,  which  assigns  to  man  the  pre-emi- 
nence. The  matrons  of  that  country,  though  tney  are 
considered  indeed  as  servants  of  better  station,  yet  have 
the  ^eatest  share  of  toil  and  business  upon  their  hands. 
While  the  lazy  husband  reposes  under  some  neighbouring 
shade,  and  the  young  people  of  both  sexes  tend  the  flocks, 
the  wives  are  occupied  all  the  day  long,  either  in  toiling 
on  their  looms,  or  in  grinding  at  tne  mul,  or  in  preparing 
bread  or  other  kind  of  farinaceous  food.  Nor  is  this  all ; 
for  to  finish  the  day,  "  at  the  time  of  evening,"  to  use  the 
^ords  of  the  sacred  historian,  "even  at  the  time  that 
women  go  out  to  draw  water,"  they  must  equip  themselves 
with  a  pitcher  or  goat's  skin,  and  tying  their  sucking 
children  behind  them,  trudge  out  in  this  manner,  two  or 
three  miles,  to  fetch  water.— Paxton. 

Yer.  16.  And  the  damsel  was  very  fair  to  look 
upon,  a  virgin ;  neither  had  any  man  known 
her :  and  she  went  down  to  the  well,  and  filled 
her  pitcher  and  came  up. 

The  vessel  that  the  Eastern  women  freauently  make  u^e 
of,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  water,  is  aescriSed  as  like 
our  jars,  and  is,  it  seems,  of  earth.  Bishop  Pococke,  in 
his  journey  from  Acre  to  Nazareth,  observed  a  well, 
where  oxen  were  drawing  up  water,  Arom  whence  woben 
carried  water  up  a  hill,  in  earthen  jars,  to  water  some 
plantations  of  tobacco.  In  the  next  pa^  he  mentions  the 
same  thing  in  general,  and  speaks  of  tneir  carrying  the  jars 
on  their  heads.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  this  kind 
of  vessel  was  appropriated  to  the  carrying  water  for  the 

Surposes  of  agriculture,  it  might  do  equally  well  when 
ley  carried  it  for  domestic  uses.  Such  seems  to  have 
been  the  sort  of  vessels  in  which  the  women  of  ancient 
times  fetched  water,  for  it  is  called  a  kad  in  the  hisi^ory  ol 
Rebecca,  Gen.  xxiv.  14,  Ac.  and  I  have  elsewhere  shown, 
that  the  word  signifies  a  jar  of  considerable  size,  in  which 
they  keep  their  rom,  and  in  which,  at  least  sometimes,  they 
fetched  tneir  water. 
Sinceithe  above  was  written,  I  have  observed  a  nassagc 
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in  I>r«  Chandler's  TraTeb  in  Asia  Minor,  diat  coninns 
and   illustrates  the  preceding  account :  "  The  women," 
says  the  Doctor,  "  resoit  to  the  fountains  by  their  hous^ 
each  -with  a  large  two-handled  earthen  jar,  on  the  back,  or 
thro^wn  over  the  shoulder,  for  water.**   This  accotmt  of  the 
jars  made  use  of  by  the  Greek  women  of  the  island  of 
T*enedos  may,  very  naturally,  be  understood  to  be  a  mod- 
em, but  accurate  comment  on  what  is  said  concerning 
Rebecca's  fetching  water.    The  Eastern  women,  according 
to  I>r.  Pococke,  sometimes  carry  their  jars  upon  their 
heads ;  but  Rebecca's  was  carried  on  her  shoulder.     In 
such  a  case,  the  jar  is  not  to  be  supposed  to  have  been  placed 
uprig^ht  on  the  shoulder,  but  held  by  one  of  the  handles, 
with  the  hand  over  the  shoulder,  and  suspended  in  this 
manner  on  the  back.    Held,  I  should  imagine,  by  the  right 
hand  over  the  left  shoulder.    Consequently,  when  it  was  to 
be  presented  to  Abraham's  servant,  that  he  might  drink  out 
of  It,  it  was  to  be  gently  moved  over  the  left  arm.  and  being 
suspended  by  one  hand,  while  the  other,  probably,  was 
placed  under  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  it  was  in  that  position 
presented  to  Abraham's  servant,  and  his  attendants,  to 
drink  out  of.    She  said,  Drink,  my  lord:  and  she  hasUd,  and 
let  down  her  pitcher  upon  her  hand,  and  gave  him  drink. 
Ver.  18. — Hahmkh. 

Ver.  18.  And  she  said,  Drink,  my  lord :  and  she 
hasted,  and  let  down  her  pitcher  upon  her  hand, 
and  gave  him  drink. 

We  met  on  this  road  (fwrn  Orfa  to  Bir)  with  several 
wells,  at  which  the  ^^onng  women  of  the  neighbouring 
villages,  or  of  the  tribes  of  the  Curds  and  Turkomans, 
who  were  wandering  in  these  parts,  watered  their  flocks. 
They  were  not  veiled  like  those  in  tne  towns.    They  were 
well  made  and  beautiful,  though  tanned  by  the  sun.    As 
soon  as  we  accosted  them,  and  alighted  from  our  horses, 
they  brought  us  water  to  drink,  and  likewise  watered  our 
horses.    Similar  civilities  had  indeed  been  shown  to  me 
in  other  parts.    But  here  it  appeared  to  me  jparticularly 
remarkable,  because  Rebecca,  who  was  certamly  brought 
tro  in  these  parts,  showed  herself  equally  obliging  to  trav- 
eUers.    Perhaps  I  have  even  drank  at  tn^^me  well  from 
which  she  drew  water.  For  Haran,  now  a  small  place,  two 
dajTs'  journey  to  the  south-south-east  of  Orfa,  which  is  still 
visitea  by  Jews,  was  probably  the  town  which  Abraham  left 
to  remove  to  tne  land  of  Canaan,  and  his  brother  Nahor's 
family  probably  remained  in  these  parts.  Leonard  lUtTwoLF, 
a  German  traveller,  who  visited  these  countries  about  two 
hundred  years  before,  observes,  in  his  Travels,  (part  i.  p. 
259,)  "  This  town  (Orfa)  is  supposed  bv  some  to  have  been 
formerly  called  Haran,  from  wdich  the  &oly  patriarch  Abra^ 
ham,  with  Sarah,  and  Lot,  his  brother's  son,  removed  bv 
the  command  of  God ;  so  that  the  abundant  well  is  still 
called  Abraham's  well,  at  which  his  servant  first  recog- 
nised Rebecca,  when  she  gave  him  and  his  camels  water 
to  drink  from  it.    The  water  of  this  well  has  more  of  a 
whitish  colour  than  others,  and  also,  as  I  drank  it  from  the 
well  in  the  middle  of  the  great  Khan,  had  a  peculiar  yet 
sweet  and  pleasant  taste."---^iniDBa. 

Ver.  22.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  the  camels  had 
done  drinking,  that  the  man  took  a  golden  ear- 
ring of  half  a  shekel  weight,  and  two  bracelets 
for  her  hands  of  ten  shekels  weight  of  gold. 

The  weight  of  the  ornaments  that  the  servant  of  Abra- 
ham put  upon  Rebecca  appears  to  us  rather  extraordinary. 
Sir  J.  Chardin  assures  us  as  heavy,  and  even  heavier,  were 
worn  by  the  women  of  the  East  when  he  was  there.  The 
ear-ring,  or  jewel  for  the  face,  weighed  half  a  shekel,  and 
the  bracelets  for  her  hands  ten  shekels,  €ren.  xziv.  S3, 
which,  as  he  jostlv  observes,  is  about  five  ounces.  Upon 
which  he  tells  us,  **  the  women  wear  rings  and  bracelets  of 
OS  great  weight  as  this,  through  all  Asia,  and  even  much 
heavier.  Thev  are  rather  manacles  than  bracelets.  There 
are  some  as  Urge  as  the  finger.  The  women  wear  sev- 
eral of  them,  one  above  the  other,  in  such  a  manner  as 
sometimes  to  have  the  arm  eovered  with  them  tnm  the 
wrist  to  the  elbow.  Poor  people  wear  as  many  of  glass  or* 
horn.  Thev  hardly  ever  take  them  off:  they  are  their 
riches."— Harmmi. 


Ver.  43.  Bdiold,  I  'stand  by  the  well  of  water; 
and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  when  the  tirgin 
Cometh  forth  to  draw  water,  and  I  say  to  her, 
Give  me,  I  pray  thee,  a  little  water  of  thy 
pitcher  to  drink. 

It  is  still  the  proper  business  of  the  females  to  supply  the 
family  with  water.  From  this  drudgery,  however,  the 
mamed  women  are  exempted,  unless  when  single  women 
are  wanting.  The  proper  time  for  drawing  water  in- those 
burning  climates,  is  in  the  morning,  or  when  the  sun  is 
going  down;  then  they  go  forth  to  perform  that  humble 
office,  adorned  with  their  trinkets,  some  of  which  are  often 
of  great  value.  Agreeably  to  this  custom,  Rebecca  went  in- 
stead of  her  mother  to  fetch  water  from  the  well,  and  the 
servant  of  Abraham  expected  to  meet  an  unmarried  female 
there  who  might  prove  a  suitable  match  for  his  master's 
son.  In  the  East  Indies,  the  women  also  draw  water  at 
the  public  wells,  as  Rebecca  did,  on  that  occasion,  for 
travellers,  their  servants  and  their  cattle ;  and  women  oi 
no  mean  rank  literally  illustrate  the  conduct  of  an  unfor- 
timate  princess  in  the  Jewish  History,  by  performinr  the 
services  of  a  menial.  The  young  women  of  Guzerat  daily 
draw  water  from  the  wells,  and  carry  the  jars  upon  the 
head ;  but  those  of  high  rank  carry  them  upon  the  shoulder. 
In  the  same  way  Rebecca  carried  her  pitcher;  and  proba- 
bly for  the  same  reason,  because  she  was  the  daughter  ol 
an  eastern  prince. — Paxton. 

Ver.  47.  And  I  put  the  ear-ring  upon  her  face, 
and  the  bracelets  upon  her  hand. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  heathen  females  to 
have  a  ring  in  the  nose ;  and  this  has  led  some  to  suppose^ 
that  the  jewel  here  alluded  to  was  put  into  that  member, 
and  not  on  the  face.  "  I  put  a  jewel  on  thy  forehead  ;*• 
£z.  XV.  U.  The  margin  has,  for  forehead,  **nose."  It 
does  not  appear  to  be  generally  known,  that  there  is  an 
ornament  which  is  worn  by  females  in  the  East  on  the 
forehead.  It  is  made  of  thin  gold,  and  is  studded  with 
precious  stones,  and  called  PaUam,  which  signifies  dig- 
nity. Thus,  to  tie  on  the  PaUam,  is  to  "  invest  with  high 
dignity."  PaUa-hiere.  "is  the  name  of  the  first  lawftil 
wife  of  the  king.''  In  the  Sathur-Agaraathe,  this  ornament 
is  called  "«*«  ornament  of  the  forehead.*^  Tyerman  and 
Bennet^say  of  a  bride  th^  saw  m  China,  "  Her  headdress 
sparkled  with  jewels,  ana  was  most  elegantly  beaded  with 
rows  of  pearls  encircling  it  like  a  coronet ;  from  which  a 
brilliant  angular  ornament  hung  over  her  forehead,  and 
between  her  eyebrows.*' — Roberts. 

Ver.  67.  And  they  said.  We  will  call  the  damsel, 
and  inquire  at  her  mouth. 

Do  people  wish  to  know  the  truth  of  anv  thing  which 
has  been  reported  of  another,  they  say,  "  Let  us  go  and 
inquire  of  his  ir^kM."— "  Let  us  hear  the  hirth  of  hi; 
ffum/A."  I>o  servants  ask  a  favour  of  their  mistress,  she 
will  say,  "  I  know  not  what  will  be  the  birth  of  the  master's 
mouth !  1  will  inquire  at  his  mouth.''*  So  the  mother  and 
brother  of  Rebecca  inquired  at  the  mouth  of  the  damsel, 
whether  she  felt  willing  to  go  with  the  man.  "  And  she 
said,  I  wiU  go." — Roberts. 

Ver.  59.  And  they  sent  away  Rebecca  their  sis- 
ter, and  her  nurse,  and  Abraham's  servant,  and 
his  men. 

How  often  have  scenes  like  this  led  my  mind  to  the 
patriarchal  age !  The  daughter  is  about  for  the  first  tunc 
to  leave  the  paternal  roof:  the  servants  are  all  m  confu- 
sion ;  each  refers  to  things  long  gone  by,  each  wishes  to  dc 
something  to  attract  the  attention  of  his  young  mistress. 
One  says,  '*Ah !  do  not  forget  him  who  nursed  you  when 
an  infant :"  another,  **  How  often  did  I  bring  you  the  beau- 
tiful lotus  ft-om  the  distant  tank !  Did  I  not  always  conceal 
your  feults?"  The  mother  comes  to  take  leave.  She 
weeps,  and  tenderly  embraces  her,  saying,  "  Mv  dau(;]iter. 
I  shall  see  von  no  more  j — For^t  not  your  mother."  Tht 
brother  infolds  his  sister  in  his  arms,  and  promises  soon 
to  come  and  see  her.    The  father  is  aosorbed  in  though'j 
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and  is  only  aioiised  hy  the  sobs  of  the  pai^*  He  then 
affectionately  embraces  his  daughter,  and  tei&  her  not  to 
fear.  -  The  female  domestics  must  each  smell  of  the  poor 
girl,  and  the  men  touch  her  feet.  As  Rebecca  had  her  wtrte 
to  accompany  her,  so,  at  this  day,  the  Aya  (the  twrse)  who 
has  from  infancy  brought  up  the  bride,  goes  with  her  to  the 
new  scene.  She  is  her  adviser,  her  assistant,  and  friend ; 
and  to  her  will  she  tell  all  her  nopes,  and  all  her  fears. — 

ROBEAIV.  ^ 

Yer.  60.  And  they  blessed  Rebecca,  and  said 
unto  her,  Thou  art  our  sister;  be  thou  the 
mother  of  thousands  of  millions. 

From  the  numerous  instances  which  are  recorded  in  the 
scriptures,  of  those  who  were  aged,  or  holy,  giving  their 
blessing^  may  be  seen  the  importance  which  was  attached 
to  such  benedictions.  Has  a  son^  or  a  daughter^  to  leave 
a  father,  an  aged  friend,  or  a  priest,  a  blessing  is  always 
given.  To  be  the  mother  of  a  numerous  progeny  is  con- 
sidered a  great  honour.  Hence  parents  ouen  say  to  their 
daughters,  "  Be  thou  the  mother  of  thousands.*'  Beggars, 
also,  when  relieved,  say  to  the  mistress  of  the  house,  "  Ah ! 
madam,  millions  will  come  from  you." — Roberts. 

Yer  64.  And  Rebecca  lifted  up  her  eyes ;  and 
when  she  saw  Isaac,  she  lighted  off  the  camel. 

It  was  alwajTS  customary,  in  all  the  East,  on  perceiving 
a  superior,  to  alight  from  the  animal  upon  which  they  were 
riding.  Anderson  and  Iverson  relate,  that  *'  when  the 
governor  of  Mossul  and  his  suite  passed  our  caravan,  we 
were  obliged  to  alight  from  our  horses,  mules,  and  asses, 
and  lead  the  animals  till  they  had  gone  by."  Even  now, 
women  show  this  mark  of  respect  to  men.  Niebuhr  says, 
'*  that  an  Arabian  lady  who  met  them  in  a  broad  valley  in 
the  desert  of  Mount  Sinai,  retired  from  the  road,  ana  let 
her  servant  lead  the  camel  till  they  had  passed." — Burder. 

Yer.  65.  For  she  had  said  unto  the  servant.  What 
man  is  this  that  walketh  in  the  field  to  meet  us  ? 
And  the  servant  had  said,  It  is  my  master: 
therefore  she  took  a  veil,  and  coverea  herself. 

Rebecca's  covering  herself  with  a  veil,  when  Isaac  came 
to  meet  her,  which  is  mentioned  Gen.  xxiv.  65,  is  to  be 
considered  rather  as  a  part  of  the  ceremonial  belonging  to 
the  presenting  a  bride  to  her  intended  husband,  than  an 
effect  either  of  female  delicacy,  or  desire  to  appear  in  the 
mrjst  attractive  form.  The  eastern  brides  are  wont  to  be 
veiled  in  a  particular  manner,  when  presented  to  the  bride- 
groom. Tnose  that  give  us  an  account  of  their  customs, 
at  such  times,  take  notice  of  their  being  veiled  all  over. 
Dr.  Russell  gives  us  this  circumstance  in  his  account  of  a 
Maronite  wedding,  which,  he  says,  may  serve  as  a  speci- 
men of  all  the  rest,  there  being  nothing  materially  different 
in  the  ceremonies  of  the  different  sects. — Habmer. 

Chap.  25.  ver.  21.  And  Isaac  entreated  the  Lord 
for  his  wife,  because  she  toas  barren. 

TTnder  similar  circumstances,  the  husband  and  the  wife 
fast  and  pray^  and  make  a  vow  before  the  temple,  that, 
should  their  aesire  be  granted,  they  will  make  certain  gifts, 
(specifying  their  kind,)  or  they  will  repair  the  walls,  or 
add  8  new  wing  to  the  temple ;  or  that  the  child  shall  be 
dedicated  to  the  deity  of  the  place,  and  be  called  by  the 
same  name.  Or  they  go  to  a  distant  temple  which  has 
obtained  notoriety  by  granting  the  favours  tney  require.  I 
have  heard  of  husbands  and  wives  remaining  for  a  year 
together  at  such  sacred  places,  to  gain  the  d^re  of  tneir 
hearts  I — Roberts. 

Yer.  28.  And  Isaac  loved  Esau,  because  he  did 
eat  of  his  venison ;  but  Rebecca  loved  Jacob. 

Margin,  **  Venison  was  in  his  mouth."  Has  a  man  been 
supported  by  another,  and  is  it  asked,  ''Why  does  Kandan 
love  Muttoo  1"  the  reply  is,  "  Because  Muttoo*s  rice  is  in 
its  moutk.^  **  Why  have  you  such  a  regard  for  that  man  V* 
•  -^  Is  not  his  rice  til  my  mouth  ?"— Roberts. 


Yer.  30.  And  Esau  said  to  Jacob,  Feed  me,   I 
pray  thee,  with  that  same  led  pottage. 

The  people  of  the  East  are  exceedingly  fond  of  pottage^ 
which  they  call  Kool.  It  is  something  like  gruel,  and  is 
made  of  various  kinds  of  grain,  which  are  first  beaten  in  a 
mortar.  The  red  pottajge  is  made  of  Kurakan^  and  other 
grains,  but  is  not  superior  to  the  other.  For  such  a  con- 
temptible mess,  then,  did  Elsau  sell  his  birthright.  'When 
a  man  has  sold  his  fields  or  gardens  for  an  insignificant 
sum,  the  people  say,  "  The  fellow  h&<;  sold  his  land  for 
pottage.^  j>oes  a  father  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  a 
low  caste  man,  it  is  observed,  "  He  has  given  her  for  pot^ 
tageV  Does  a  person  by  base  means  seek  for  some  paltrv 
enjo^ent,  it  is  said,  **  For  one  leaf*  of  pottage^  he  will 
'do  nine  days'  work.*'  Has  a  learned  man  stooped  to  any 
thing  which  was  not  expected  from  him,  it  is  said,  "  The 
learned  one  has  fallen  into  the  pottage  pot**  Has  he  given 
instruction  or  advice  to  others — "  The  Lizard,  which  gave 
warning  to  the  people,  has  fallen  into  the  pottage  pot**  Of 
a  man  m  great  poverty,  it  is  remarked,  "  Alas !  he  cannot 
get  pottage.**  A  beggar  asks,  "  Sir,  will  you  give  me  a 
little  pottage  T^  Does  a  man  seek  to  acquire  great  things 
by  small  means—"  He  is  trying  to  procure  rubies  by  p^l- 
tage**  When  a  person  greatly  flatters  another,  it  is  common 
to  say, "  He  praises  him  only  for  his  pottage"  Does  a  king 
greatly  oppress  his  subjects,  it  is  said,  "  He  only  governs 
for  the  pottage**  Has  an  individual  lost  much  money  bv 
trade — **  The  speculation  has  broken  his  pottage  pot}* 
Does  a  rich  man  threaten  to  ruin  a  poor  man,  the  latter 
will  ask,  "Will  the  lightning  strike  my  pottage  pot?** — 
Roberts. 

Yer.  41.  And  Esau  said  in  his  heart.  The  days  of 
mourning  for  my  &ther  are  at  hand. 

When  the  father  (or  the  mother)  has  become  aged,  the 
children  say,  "  The  day  for  the  lamentation  of  our  father 
is  at  hand.'*^  "  The  sorrowful  time  for  our  mother  is  fast 
approaching."  If  requested  to  go  to  another  part  of  the 
country,  the  son  will  ask,  "  How  can  I  go  1  the  day  of 
sorrow  for  mx  father  is  fast  approaching."  When  the 
aged  parents  are  seriously  ill,  it  is  said,  "  Ahl  the  days  ol 
mourning  have  come." — Koberts. 

Chap.  26.  ver.  15.  For  all  the  wells  which  hia 
father's  servants  had  digged  in  the  days  of 
Abraham  his  father,  the  Philistines  had  stopped 
them,  and  filled  them  with  earth. 

To  stop  the  wells,  is  justly  reckoned  an  art  of  hostility. 
The  Canaanites,  envying  the  prosperity  of  Abraham  and 
Isaac,  and  fearing  their  power,  endeavoured  to  drive  them 
out  of  the  country,  by  stopping  "  up  all  the  wells  which  their 
servants  had  digged,  ana  filling  them  with  earth."    The 
same  mode  of  taking  vengeance  on  enemies,  mentioned  in 
this  passage,  has  Seen  practised  in  more  recent  time^. 
The  Turkish  emperors  give  annually  to  everv  Arab  tribe 
near  the  road,  by  which  the  Mohaminedan  pilgrims  travel 
to  Mecca,  a  certain  sum  of  money,  and  a  certain  number 
of  vestments,  to  keep  them  from  destroying  the  ^Uls  which 
1^  on  that  route,  and  to  escort  the  pDgrims  across  their 
country.    D'Herbelot  records  an  incident  exactly  in  point, 
which  seems  to  be  quite  common  among  the  Arabs.    Gia- 
nabi,  a  famous  rebel  in  the  tenth  century,  gathered  a  n  am- 
ber of  people  together,  seized  on  Bassonih,  and  Caufa ;  ^d 
afterward  insulted  the  reigning  caliph,  by  presenting  him- 
self boldly  before  Bagdad,  his  capital ;  after  which  he  re» 
tired  by  little  and  little,  filling  up  all  the  pits  with  sand, 
which  had  been  dug  on  the  road  to  Mecca,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  pilg[rims.    Near  the  fountains  and  wells,  the  robber 
and  assassin  commonljr  took  his  station ;  and  in  time  of  war. 
the  enemy  placed  their  ambush,  because  the  flocks  ana 
herds,  in  which  the  wealth  of  the  country  chiefly  consisted, 
were  twice  every  day  collected  to  those  places,  and  might 
be  seized  with  less  danger  when  the  shepnerds  were  busily 
engaged  in  drawing  water.    This  circumstance,  which 
musthavebeen  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries, 
is  mentioned  by  Deborah  m  her  triumphal  song:  "  They 

•  It  U  poflBmoD  to  fold  a  Uif  e  leaf  to  as  to  bold  tht  poltHa. 
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hat  are  deUvered  from  the  noise  of  archefs  in  the  place  of 
the  drawing  of  water,  there  shall  they  rehearse  the  righteous 
acts  of  the  Lord."  But  a  stiU  more  perfect  coram*  nt  on 
these  words  is  fnmished  by  an  historian  of  the  croi.  ades 
who  complams,  that  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Chrisuan  armies,  numbers  of  their  men  were  daily  cut  off. 
and  their  cattle  driven  away  by  the  Saracens,  who  lay  in 
ambush  for  this  purpose  near  all  the  fountains  and  water- 
mg  places.— Pazton. 


3d 


Ver.  18.  And  Isaac  digged  again  the  wells  of 
water  which  they  had  digged  in  the  days  of 
Abraham  his  fether;  for  the  Philistines  had 
stopped  them  after  the  death  of  Abraham :  and 
he  called  their  names  after  the  names  by  which 
his  fether  had  called  them. 

This  would  appear  a  trifle  among  us,  because  water  is 
so  abundant,  that  it  is  scarcely  valued,  and  nobody  thinks 
of  perpetuating  his  name  in  the  name  of  a  well.  But  in 
those  deserts,  where  water  is  so  scarce,  and  wells  and 
sprmgs  are  valued  more,  and  as  they  are  there  the  general 
permanent  monuments  of  geography,  it  is  also  an  honour 
to  have  given  them  names. — Burder. 

Ver.  20.  And  the  herdmen  of  Qerar  did  strive 
with  Isaac's  herdmen. 

See  on  chap.  13.  7. 

Ver.  31.  And  they  rose  up  betimes  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  sware  one  to  another :  and  Isaac  sent 
them  away,  and  they  departed  from  them  in 
peace. 

In  the  same  manner,  familv  alliances  are  frequent  amonff 
the  Arabian  shepherds,  and 'indeed  rendered  necessary,  by 
the  state  of  continual  warfare  in  which  they  live  with  the 
neighbouring  tribes.    The  eighteen  Arab  emirs  of  the  fam- 
ily which  d'Arvieux  visited,  kept  near  one  another,  en- 
camping at  no  greater  distance  from  their  chief  than  a 
league  or  two,  and  all  removingtogetherevery  month,  some- 
times every  fortnight,  as  their  cattle  wanted  fresh  pasture, 
that  they  might  be  able  to  assemble  with  ease.    But  while 
Abraham  and  Isaac  cultivated  t^he  friendship  of  their  neigh- 
bours, entered  into  treaties  of  peace  and  amity  with  the 
kings  and  princes  of  Canaan,  and  entertained  them  m  their 
teats,— Ishmael,   animated   by    different    principles  and 
views,  commenced  a  course  of  action,  after  leaving  his 
father's  house,  so  new  and  imprecedenied,  that  it  was  made 
the  subject  of  a  distinct  prediction.    Standing  on  the  verge 
of  a  burning  desert,  which  he  claimed  as  his  proper  inherit- 
ance, he  assumed  from  the  beginning  a  hostile  attitude 
spurned  the  ties  of  peace  and  friendship,  and  laid  all  the 
surrounding  tribes  under  contribntion.    When  he  drew 
upon  himself  and  his  adherents  the  resentment  of  the  fixed 
inhabitants,  and  was  afraid  to  risk  their  attack,  he  with- 
drew into  the  depths  of  the  great  wilderness,  where  none 
could  follow  him  with  hopes  of  success.    In  the  same  man- 
ner have  his  descendants  lived ;  when  threatened  with  an 
unequal  contest,  they  will  strike  their  tents  upon  less  than 
two  hours*  warning,  and  retire  immediately,  with  all  their 
etiects,  into  the  descrts^ith  whose  wells  and  forage  they 
only  are  acquainted.    Within  those  impenetrable  barriers 
▼hich  are  for  ever  guarded  bv  hunger  and  thirst,  the  Ara- 
*>ians  regard  with  utter  contempt,  the  warlike  array  of  the 
cost  powerful  nations.— Paxton. 

Chap.  27.  ver.  4.  And  make  me  savoury  meat, 
such  as  I  love,  and  bring  it  to  me.  that  I  may 
eat ;  that  my  soul  may  bless  thee  before  I  die. 

Our  version  of  Gen.  xxvii.  4, 7, 9,  14,  17, 31,  may  be 
presumed  to  have  given  us  the  true  sense  there  of  the  word 
translated  sartmrif,  though  it  is  ondonbtedly  of  a  morelarge 
and  less  determinate  signification.  That  it  is  of  a  more 
large  signification,  is  evident  fVom  hence,  that  a  kindred 
rord  expresses  the  tasting  of  heney,  1  Sam.  xiv.  43 ;  and 
the  taste  of  Manna,  which  tasted  like  fresh  oil,  Numb.  xi. 
8,  and  like  wafers  made  with  kmteft  Ezod.  zvi.  31.  These 
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two  last  passages  are  easily  reconciled,  though  honey  and 
fresh  oil  are  by  no  means  lilre  each  other  hi  taste,  when 
we  consider  the  cakes  of  the  ancients  were  fVequemly  a 
composition  of  honey  and  oil,  and  flour;  consequently; 
m  mstmg  like  one  oftkese  wafers  or  thin  cakes,  it  migj 
t^^^  Xl^^'^^l'^  »^e  taste  of  both,  of  oil  mingled  4h 
bMiey.  The  word  =i3?eo  nuUdmmean,  then,  translated  so. 
wwy  m  a  confined  sense,  signifies  Mnerallv  whatever  is 
gustful,  or  pleasinj:  to  the  taste,  wheOier  by  b'eing  salt  and 
yicy,  which  the  English  word  savoury  means,  or  pleasant 

llr^J^t'^L  ""'■  K^-^'""^  ^idiUated.    Howev'cr,  it  is 
very  probable,  that  m  this  account  of  what  Isaac  desired 
It  means  savauru,  properly  speaking,  since  though  one 
might  imagme,  t&at  m  so  hot  a  climate,  and  among  people 
wont  to  observe  so  much  abstemiousness  in  their  diet,  food 

W^Jilf^K  ^  r  'i!°"^ A  i''''^  ^^  'S  ^^^"^^^  J  y^'  ^^^  contrary 
IS  Imown  to  be  foct.    Almost  all  the  dishes  of  the  peopfc 

of  Alepno,  Dr.  Russell  informs  us,  "  are  either  greasy  with 
fat,  or  Sutter,  pretty  high-seasoned  with  salt  and  spices ; 
many  of  them  made  sour  with  verjuice,  pomegran^e.  o^ 
lemon  juice  J  and  onions  and  garlic  ohS  complete 'the 
?!«!^^'°^'  A^-^^  '^'^^  something  of  the  venison  kind 
S«f ^J^fif""'"'^'  '^  "^  ""^^  probable,  t!ie  dish  be  wished  for 
was  of  the  savoury  sort.  Some  of  their  dishes  of  meat, 
however,  are  of  a  sweet  nature.  «  A  whole  lamb,  stuffeJ 
with  nee,  almonds  raisins,  pistaches,  &c.  and  stewed,  is 
a  favourue  dish  with  them."    It  was  very  just  then,  in  our 

JTpIT"' - 'r.1"^V^'^  ^T^  by  a  moJeextensiVeTrm 
^  ^'A^'  ?^^"-  ^  ^^^'^  ^^0^  fittest  to  eat  with  a  ruler 
consider  diligently  what  is  before  thee,"  v.  1.  "  Be  not  de- 
sirous of  his  dainties,  for  they  are  deceitful  meat  "  v  3 
It  IS  translated  in  much  the  same  manner  in  v.  6,  daintv 
meats.  I  would  observe  further,  as  to  this  subject,  thit 
there  is  a  great  propriety  in  Solomon's  describing  these 
«?w?  n^eats  as  very  much  appropriated  to  the  tables  of 
rulers,  or  a  few  others  of  the  great,  since  the  food  of  the 
common  people  of  Aleppo,  a  Targe  and  rich  commercial 
city,  is  very  simple  and  plam  ;  for  Russell  tells  us,  "  bread, 
dtbbs,  the  juice  of  grapes  thickened  to  the  consistence  of 
honey,  Uban,  coa£:ulated  sour  milk,  butter,  rice,  and  a  very 
little  mutton,  make  the  chief  of  their  foiid  in  winter^  as 
rice,  bread,  cheese,  and  fruits,  do  in  the  summer."  De 
a  Roque  nves  much  the  same  account  of  the  manner  of 

&Kft  '? fi,^'^^'  ^^^se.^^ay  of  life  very  much  resem- 
w  .^  1?^  tlie  oatriarchs ;  "  roast  meat  being  almost  pecu- 
har  to  the  tabfes  of  their  emirs  or  princes,  and  lamVor 
kids  stewed  whole,  and  stuffed  witfi  bread,  flour,  mutton 
ht;iL*"''°f'  salt./epper,  saffron,  mint,  and  other  aromatic 

f.^l^'^.cv'^T  ?''*^?'^^  ^'l''>^«'''  ^"^^  respect  to  the  meat 
Isaac  desired,  that  perhaps  his  desiring  E^au  to  take  his 
bow  and  arrows,  and  to  kiU  him  some  venison, -an  ante- 
lope, or  some  such  wild  animal,  when  a  kid  from  his 
w^  '^'  I?"^^'  ^  m^^l  from  the  event,  have  done  as 
weii,--might  as  much  arise  from  the  sparinifness  natural  to 

h^eTr^^la'f  '^^  ^'"fr?^  "f^togetler  wfhX  plea^^ 
tion^frS^f  to  himself  from  this  t«<hnonv  of  filiil  affec 
tion  from  a  beloved  son,  as  from  the  recollection  of  some 
peculiar  poignant  flavour  he  had  former^  perceived  in 
eatmg  the  flesh  of  wild  animals,  though  now  Ilis  orX  of 
taste  were  so  much  impaired  as  not  to  perceive  the  differ- 
^nlU  ^  ^^i  Shaw  ofcerves  that  "the  Arabs  rarely  di 
mmishtheir  flocks,  by  usmg  them  for  food,  but  live  chlefl^ 
upon  bread,  milk,  butter,  dates,  or  what  they  receive  in 
exchange  for  their  wool."— HiRMxa.  "^ccivc  m 

^®«  ^^'  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  father,  I  am 
Esau  thy  first-born ;  I  have  done  according  aa 
thou  badest  me:  arise,  I  pray  thee,  sit  and  eat 
of  my  venison,  that  thy  soul  may  bless  me. 

The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  sat  at  meals.    Ho- 

Sfth%  JI^w 'S  ^u^^  ^^  separate  seats  along  the  wall, 
with  a  small  table  before  each,  on  which  the  meat  anj 
drmk  were  placed.  This  custom  is  still  observed  in  ChinZ 
•nd  perhaps  some  other  parts  of  the  greater  Asia.    Who? 

S&k*"*''*^t'"  i***  P*"**.^  ^^  Alcinons,  the  king  dis- 
placed his  son  Laodamas,  in  order  to  seat  Ulysses  in  a 
magnificent  chair.  The  same  posture  was  preferred  l\ 
the  Egyptians  and  the  ancient  Israelires.  But,  afterward 
when  men  beaune  soft  and  efieminate,  they  exchanged 
their  aeats  for  beds,  in  order  to  drink  wrih  more  ease  •  ^ 
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fiven  tbcn,  the  heroes  who  drank  sitting  were  stQl  thought 
entitled  to  praise ;  and  those  who  accustomed  themselves  to 
a  primitive  and  severe  way  of  living,  retained  the  ancient 
posture.  The  custom  of  reclining  was  introduced  from  the 
nations  of  the  east,  and  particularly  from  Persia,  where  it 
teems  to  have  been  adopted  at  a  very  remote  period.  The 
Old  Testament  scriptures  allude  to  both  customs :  but  they 
furnish  undeniable  proofs  of  the  sitting  posture,  long  before 
common  authors  took  notice  of  the  other.  It  was  the  cus- 
tom in  Isaac's  family  to  sit  at  meat ;  for  Jacob  thus  address- 
ed his  aged  father :  "  Arise,  I  pray  thee,  sit  and  eat  of  my 
venison,  that  thy  soul  may  bless  me."  At  the  entertain- 
ment which  Joseph  gave  his  brethren,  on  their  return  to 
Egypt,  they  seem  to  have  followed  the  custom  of  their  fa- 
thers I  for  "  they  sat  l)efore  him,  the  first-bom  according  to 
his  birthright,  and  the  youngest  according  to  his  youth.*' 
In  the  court  of  Saul,  many  ages  after  this,  Abner  sat  at  ta> 
ble  by  his  master's  side ;  and  David  also  had  his  place  al- 
lotted to  him,  which  is  emphatically  called  his  seat.  As 
this  is  undoubtedly  the  most  natural  and  dignified  posture, 
so  it  seems  to  have  been  universally  adopted  by  the  first 
generations  of  men ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  lapse  of 
many  as^es,  and  degenerate  man  had  lost  much  of  the  firm- 
ness of  his  primitive  character,  that  he  began  to  lie  flat  up- 
on his  belly. — Paxton. 

Ver.  27.  And  he  came  near,  and  kissed  him :  and 
he  smelled  the  smell  of  his  raiment,  and  blessed 
him,  and  said,  See,  the  smell  of  my  son  is  as  the 
smell  of  a  field  which  the  Lord  hath  blessed 

The  Orientals  endeavour  to  perfume  their  clothes  in 
various  wajTs.  They  sprinkle  them  with  sweet-scented 
oils,  extracted  from  spices,  they  fumigate  them  with  the 
most  valuable  incense  or  scented  wood,  and  also  sew  the 
wood  of  the  aloe  in  their  clothes.  By  some  of  these  means, 
Jacob's  clothes  were  perfumed.  Pliny  observes,  {Nat»  Hist, 
b.  xvii.  chap.  5,)  "  that  the  land,  after  a  long  drought, 
moistened  by  the  rain,  exhales  a  delightful  odour,  with 
which  nothing  can  be  compared :"  and  soon  after,  he  adds, 
'*  that  it  is  a  sign  of  a  fruitful  soil,  when  it  emits  an  agreeable 
smell,  when  it  hA  been  ploughed."— Burdbr. 

The  natives  are  universally  fond  of  having  their  gar- 
ments strongly  perfumed:  so  much  so,  that  Europeans  can 
scarcely  bear  the  smell.  They  use  camphor,  civet,  sandal 
wood  or  sandal  oil,  and  a  great  variety  of  strongly  scented 
waters.  It  is  not  common  to  salvU  as  in  England :  they 
simply  muU  each  other;  and  it  is  said  that  some  people 
Imow  their  children  by  the  smell.  It  is  common  for  a 
mother  or  father  to  say,  ^  Ah !  child,  thy  smell  is  like  the 
8en-Paga-Poo."  The  crown  of  the  nea[id  is  the  principal 
place  for  smelling.  Of  an  amiable  man,  it  is  saia,  "  How 
sweet  is  the  smeU  of  that  man !  the  tmeJi  of  his  goodness  is 
imiversal." — Robbrts. 

Chap.  23.  ver.  18.  And  Jacob  rose  up  early  in 
the  morning,  and  took  the  stone  that  he  had 
put  for  his  pillows,  and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar, 
and  poured  oil  upon  the  top  of  it 

One  of  the  idols  in  the  pagoda  of  Juggemaot  is  described 
by  Captain  Hamilton  as  a  huge  black  stone,  of  a  pyramidal 
form,  and  the  sommana  cod&m  among  the  Siamese  is  of  the 
same  complexion.  The  offeen  AJabery  mentions  an  octago- 
nal pillar  of  black  stone  fi^  cubits  nigh.  Tavemier  ob- 
served an  idol  of  black  stone  in  the  pagoda  of  Benares, 
and  that  the  statue  of  Creeshna,  in  his  celebrated  temple 
cf  Mathura,  is  c/t  black  marble.  It  is  very  remarkable, 
that  one  of  the  princinal  ceremonies  incumbent  upon  the 
priests  of  these  stone  deities,  according  to  Tavemier,  is  to 
anoint  them  daily  with  odoriferous  oils :  a  circumstance 
which  immediately  brings  to  our  remembrance  the  similar 
practice  of  Jacob,  who,  alter  the  famous  vision  of  the  celes- 
tial ladder,  took  the  stone  which  he  had  put  for  his  pillow^  and 
set  it  Mfpfor  a  fnllar,  and  poured  oil  upon  the  top  of  it.  It  is 
added,  tnat  he  called  the  name  of  that  place  Bbtb-bl,  that 
is,  the  house  of  Qod,  This  passage  evinces  of  how  great 
antiquity  is  the  custom  of  considering  stones  in  a  sacred 
Ught,  as  well  as  the  anointing  them  with  consecrated  oil. 
From  this  cimdact  of  Jacob,  and  this  Hebrew  appellative, 
lb«*  ieaned  Bocbazt»  with  great  ingenuity  ana  reason, 


insists  that  the  nanke  and  veneratioD  of  the  sacred  stolle^ 
called  baetyli,  so  celebrated  in  all  pagan  antiquity,  were 
derived.  'These  baeifli  were  stones  of  a  round  form ;  thej 
were  supposed  to  be  animated,  by  means  of  magical  incan- 
tations, with  a  portion  of  the  deity:  they  were  consulted  on 
occasions  of  great  and  pressing  emergency,  as  a  kind  of 
divine  oracles,  and  were  suspended,  either  round  the  neck, 
or  some  other  part  of  the  body.  Tnus  the  setting  up  of  a 
stone  by  this  holy  person,  in  grateful  memory  of  the  celestial 
vision,  probably  became  the  occasion  of  the  idolatry  m  suc- 
ceeding ages,  to  these  shapeless  masses  of  unhewn  stone, 
of  which  so  many  astonishmg  remains  are  scattered  up  and 
down  the  Asiatic  and  the  European  world. — Bubdkr. 

Chap.  29.  ver.  1.  Then  Jacob  went  on  his  journey, 
and  came  into  the  land  of  the  people  of  the  east 

The  margin  has,  '*  lifted  up  his  feet ;"  which,  in  Eastern 
language,  signifies  to  walk  quickly — to  reach  out — to  be  in 

good  earnest— not  to  hesitate.  Thus  Jacob  journeyed  to 
le  East,  he  lifted  up  his  feet,  and  stretched  forth  in  good 
earnest,  having  been  greatly  encouraged  bv  the  vision  ot 
the  ladder,  and  the  promise,  "  Thy  seed  snail  be  as  the 
dust  of  the  earth." — Robbrts. 

Ver.  2.  And  he  looked,  and  behold,  a  well  in  the 
field,  and  lo,  there  were  three  flocks  of  sheep 
lying  by  it ;  for  out  of  that  well  they  watered 
the  flocks:  and  a  great  stone  teas  upon  the 
welPs  mouth. 

In  Arabia,  and  in  other  places,  they  are  wont  to  close 
and  cover  up  their  wells  of  water,  lest  the  sand,  which  is 
put  into  motion  by  the  winds  there,  like  the  water  of  a 
pond,  should  fill  them,  and  quite  stop  them  up.  This  is 
the  account  Sir  J.  Chardin  gives  us  m  a  note  on  Ps.  Ixix. 
15.  I  very  much  question  the  applicableness  of  thi&  cus- 
tom to  (hat  passage,  but  it  will  serve  to  explain,  I  think, 
extremely  well,  the  view  of  keeping  that  well  eoverea 
with  a  stone,  from  which  Laban's  sheep  were  wont  to  be 
watered ;  and  their  care  not  to  leave  it  open  any  time,  but 
to  stay  till  the  flocks  were  all  gathered  togeiner,  before 
they  opened  it,  and  then,  having  drawn  as  much  water  as 
was  r<Muisite,  to  cover  it  up  again  immediately,  Gen.  xxix. 
S,  8.  Bishop  Patrick  supposes  it  was  done  to  keep  the 
water  clean  and  cool.  Fe^w  people,  I  imagine,  will  long 
hesitate  in  determining  which  most  probably  was  the  view 
in  keeping  the  well  covered  with  so  much  eye.  All  this 
care  of  their  water  is  certainly  very  reouisite,  since  they 
have  so  little,  that  Chardin  supposes,  "  tnat  the  strife  be> 
tween  Abraham's  herdmen  and  Lot's  was  rather  about 
water,  than  pasturage  *,"  and  immediately  after  observes, 
^'  that  when  they  are  forced  to  draw  the  water  for  very 
large  flocks,  out  of  one  well,  or  two,  it  must  take  up  a  great 
deal  of  time."— Harmer. 

Ver.  2.  And  he  looked,  and  behold,  a  well  in  the 
field,  and  lo,  there  were  three  flocks  of  sheep 
lying  by  it ;  for  out  of  that  well  they  watered 
the  flocks :  and  a  great  stone  wiu  upon  the 
well's  mouth.  3.  And  thither  were  all  the 
flocks  gathered :  and  they  rolled  the  stone  from 
the  well's  mouth,  and  watered  the  sheep,  and 

)ut  the  stone  again  upon  the  well's  mouth  in 

lis  place. 

To  prevent  the  sand,  which  is  raised  from  the  parched 
surface  of  the  ground  by  the  winds,  from  filling  up  their 
wells,  they  were  obliged  to  cover  them  with  a  stone.  In 
this  manner  the  well  was  covered,  from  which  the  flocks 
of  Laban  were  commonly  watered:  and  the  shepheids, 
careful  not  to  leave  them  open  at  any  time,  patiently  wait 
ed  till  all  the  flocks  were  gathered  together,  before  ihe> 
removed  the  covering,  and  then  having  drawn  a  sufl^cient 
quantity  of  water,  they  replaced  the  stone  immediately. 
'The  extreme  scarcity  of  water  in  these  arid  regions,  en- 
tirely justifies  such  vigilant  and  parsimonious  care  in  the 
management  of  this  precious  fluid ;  and  accounts  for  the 
fierce  contentions  about  the  possession  of  a  well,  which  so 
firequently  happened  between  the  shepherd  of  differem 
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masters.  But  after  the  question  of  right,  or  of  possession, 
ivas  decided,  it  wooJd  seem  the  shepheras  were  often  de- 
tected in  (raadttlently  watering  iheir  flocks  and  herds 
from  their  neighbour's  well.  To  prevent  this,  they  se- 
cured the  cover  with  a  lock,  which  continued  in  use  so 
late  as  the  days  of  Chardin,  who  frequently  saw  such  pre- 
cautions used  in  different  parts  of  Asia,  on  account  of  the 
real  scarcity  of  water  ^ere.  According  to  that  intelli- 
gent traveller,  when  the  wells  and  cisterns  were  not  locked 
up,  some  persoii  was  so  far  the  proprietor,  that  no  one 
dared  to  open  a  well,  or  a  cistern,  but  in  his  presence. 
T'his  was  probably  the  reason^  that  the  shepheras  of  Par 
danaram  declined  the  invitation  of  Jacob  to  water  the 
fl-jcks,  before  they  were  all  assembled;  either  they  had 
not  the  key  of  the  lock  which  secured  the  stone,  or  if  they 
had,  they  durst  not  open  it,  but  in  the  presence  of  Rachel, 
to  whose  father  the  well  belonged.  It  is  ridiculous  to  sup- 
pose the  stone  was  so  heavy  that  the  united  strenc*th  of 
several  Mesopotamian  shepherds  could  not  roll  it  fVom  the 
mouth  of  the  well,  when  Jacob  had  strength,  or  address,  to 
remove  it  alone;  or,  that  thoagh  a  stranger,  he  ventured 
to  break  a  standing  rule  for  watering  the  nocks,  which  the 
natives  did  not  dare  to  do,  and  that  without  opposition. 
The  oriental  shepherds  were  not  on  other  occasions  so 
passive ;  as  the  violent  conduct  of  the  men  of  Gerar  suffi- 
ciently proves. — Paxton. 

Ver.  7.  And  he  said,  Lo,  it  is  yet  high  day, 

V 

Heb.  **  Yet  the  day  is  great.'*  Are  people  travelling 
through  places  where  are  wild  beasts,  those  who  are  timid 
will  keep  troubling  the  party  by  saying,  ^'  Let  us  seek  for 
a  place  of  safety  :'"  but  the  others  reply,  "  Not  yet ;"  for 
"  the  day  is  greai."  "  Why  should  I  be  in  such  haste  1  the 
dav  is  yet  great"  When  tired  of  working,  it  is  remarked, 
"  Why  Jthe  day  is  yet  great." — "  Yes,  yes,  you  manage  to 
leave  off  while  the  day  is  yet  great" — Roberts. 

Ver.  10.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jacob  saw 
Rachel,  the  daughter  of  Laban  his  mother's 
brother,  and  the  sheep  of  Laban  his  mother's 
brother,  that  Jacob  went  near,  and  rolled  the 
stone  from  the  well's  mouth,  and  watered  the 
flock  of  Laban  his  mother's  brother. 

Twice  in  the  day  they  led  their  flocks  to  the  wells ;  at 
noon,  and  when  the  sun  was  going  down.    To  water  the 
Ifecks.  was  an  operation  of  much  labour,  and  occupied  a 
considerable  space  of  time.    It  was,  therefore,  an  office  of 
great  kindness  with  which  Jacob  introduced  himself  to  the 
notice  of  his  relations,  to  roll  back  the  stone  which  lay 
upon  the  mouth  of  the  well,  and  draw  water  for  the  flocks 
wnich  Rachel  tended.    Some  of  these  wells  are  furnished 
with  troughs  and  flights  of  steps  douoi  to  the  water,  and 
other  contrivances,  to  facilitate  the  labour  of  watering  the 
cattle.    It  is  evident  the  well  to  which  Rebecca  went  to 
draw  water,  near  the  city  of  Nahor,  had  some  convenience 
of  this  kind ;  for  it  is  written,  **  Rebecca  hastened  and 
emptied  her  pitcher  into  the  trough,  and  ran  again  unto 
the  well  to  draw  water,  and  drew  for  all  his  camels."    A 
trough  wa3  also  placed  by  the  well,  from  which  the  daugh- 
ters of  Jethro  watered  nis  flocks ;  and  if  we  may  judge 
from  circnuMtances,  was  a  usual  contrivance  in  every  part 
of  the  east.    In  modem  times,  Mr.  Park  found  a  trough 
near  the  weU,  from  which  the  Moors  watered  their  cattle, 
in  the  sandy  deserts  of  Sahara.    As  the  wells  are  often 
very  deep,  nrom  a  hundred  and  sixty  to  a  hundred  and 
seventy  leet,  the  water  i^  drawn  up  with  small  leathern 
buckets,  and  a  cord,  which  travellers  are  olen  obligi^l  to 
carry  along  with  them,  in  their  journey,  because  they 
meet  with  more  cisterns  and  wells  than  springs.    Dr. 
Richardson  saw  one  of  these  buckets  lying  beside  a  deep 
well  near  a  Christian  church  in  Eg3rpt  to  draw  water  for 
the  congregation.    And  Buckingham  found  a  party  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  Arabs  drawing  water  in  leathern  buckets 
by  cords  and  pulleys.    To  this  custom,  which  they  are 
forced  to  submit  to  by  the  scantiness  of  the  population  in 
those  regions,  the  woman  of  Samaria  refers  m  ner  answer 
to  our  Ix»rd:  "  Sir,  thou  hast  nothing  to  draw  with ;"  thoa 
last  no  bucket  and  cord,  as  travelleci  commonly  have; 


*<  and  the  well  is  deep;  fh>m  whence  then  haal  Ihou  that 
living  water  1" — ^Paxton. 

Ver.  18.  And  Jacob  loved  Rachel;  and  said,  I 
will  serve  thee  seven  years  for  Rachel  thy 
younger  daughter. 

• 

Because  he  had  no  money  or  other  goods  which  he 
could  give  to  the  father  for  his  daughter.  For  among 
many  people  of  the  East,  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  we 
find  it  customary,  not  for  the  bride  to  bring  a  dowry  to  the 
bridegroom,  but  the  bridegroom  must,  in  a  manner,  par^ 
chase  the  girl  whom  he  intends  to  marrv,  from  the  fattier. 
Therefore  Shechem  sajrs,  (ch.  xxziv.  12.)  to  Dinah's  father 
and  brothers,  "  Ask  me  never  so  much  aowry  and  gift,  and 
I  will  give  according  as  ye  shall  say  unto  me :  but  give  me 
the  damsel  to  wife.'^  In  the  same  manner  Tacitus  relates, 
that  among  the  ancient  Germans,  the  wife  did  not  bring 
the  dowry  to  the  man,  but  the  man  to  the  woman.  "  The 
parents  and  relations  are  present,  who  examine  the  gifts, 
and  choose,  not  such  as  are  adapted  to  female  dress,  or  to 
adorn  the  bride,  but  oxen,  and  a  harnessed  horse,  a  shield, 
and  a  sword.  In  return  for  these  presents  he  receives  the 
wife."  This  custom  still  prevails  among  the  Bedouins. 
"  When  a  youne  man  meets  with  a  girl  to  his  taste,  he 
asks  her  of  her  father  through  one  of  his  relations :  they 
now  treat  about  the  number  of  camels,  sheep,  or  horses, 
that  the  son-in-law  will  give  to  the  father  for  his  daughter; 
for  the  Bedouins  never  save  any  money,  and  their  wealth 
AnsJsHs  only  in  cattle.  A  man  that  marries  must  therefore 
literally  purchase  his  wife,  and  the  fathers  are  most  fortu- 
nate who  have  many  daughters.  They  are  the  principal 
riches  of  the  family.  When,  therefore,  a  young  man 
negotiates  with  the  father  whose  daughter  he  intends  to 
marry,  he  says,  *  Will  you  give  me  your  daughter  for  fiftv 
sheep,  six  camels,  or  twelve  cowsl'  If  he  is  not  rich 
enough  to  give  so  much,  he  offers  a  mare  or  foal.  The 
qualities  of  the  girl,  the  family,  and  the  fortune  of  him  that 
intends  to  marry  her,  are  the  principal  considerations  in 
making  the  bargain."  (^Cust&ms  of  Ike  BedmUn  ArabSy  hff 
lyArvieuZy  p.  119.)  This  is  confirmed  by  Seetzen,  in  his 
account  of  the  Arab  tribes  whom  he  visited  in  1806.  The 
ceremonies  at  the  marriage  of  a  wandering  Arab  are 
remarkable;  a  young  Arab  Knows  a  girl  who  pleases  him; 
he  goes  to  her  father,  and  makes  his  wishes  known  to  him. 
The  latter  speaks  to  his  dauriiter.  "  Daughter,"  says  he, 
**  there  is  one  who  asks  yon  for  his  wife:  the  man  is  good, 
and  it  depends  upon  yourself  if  you  will  become  his  wife : 
you  have  my  consent."  If  the  girl  refuses,  there  is  an  end 
of  the  mtuter :  if  she  is  contented,  the  father  returns  to  his 

fuest,  and  informs  him  of  the  happy  intelligence.  "  But,*' 
e  adds,  "  I  demand  the  price  of  tne  girl."  This  consists 
of  five  camels ;  but  generally,  by  the  intervention  of  others, 
a  couple  more  are  added,  and  those  given  are  frequently 
miserable  enough.— Bdruer. 

Yer.  19.  And  Laban  said.  It  is  better  that  I  give 
her  to  thee,  than  that  I  should  give  her  to 
another  man :  abide  with  me. 

So  said  Laban,  in  reference  to  his  daughter  Rachel ;  and 
sosav  fathers  in  the  East,  under  jtmttor  circumstances.  The 
whole  affair  is  mana^d  in  a  business-likewaif,  without  any 
thine  like  a  consultation  with  the  maiden.  Her  likes  and 
dislikes  are  out  of  the  question.  The  father  understands 
the  matter  perfectly,  and  the  mother  is  very  knowing; 
therefore  th^  manage  the  tran.saction.  This  system,  bow- 
ever,  is  the  frnitflil  source  of  that  general  absence  of  do- 
mestic happiness  which  prevails  there.  She  has,  perhaps, 
never  seen  the  man  with  whom  she  is  to  spend  her  dajs. 
He  may  be  young ;  he  may  be  aged ;  he  may  be  repulsive 
or  attractive.  The  whole  is  a  lottery  to  her.  Have  the 
servants  or  others  whispered  to  her  something  about  the 
match  1  she  will  make  her  inquiries;  but  the  result  will 
never  alter  the  arrangements :  for  though  her  soul  abhor 
the  thoughts  of  meeting  him,  yet  it  must  be  done. — 
Robert*. 

Yer.  23.  And  it  came  to  pass,  in  the  evening,  that 
he  took  Leah  his  daughter,  and  brought  her  tu 
him ;  and  he  went  in  unto  her. 
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This  deeeit  of  giving  Leah  to  Jacob  instead  of  Rachel 
was  the  more  easy,  because  the  bride  was  inirodaeed  veil* 
ed  to  the  bridegroom.  The  following  passage  from  Olea- 
hui  ( Travels  in  Ptrna)  is  particolarly  applicable  here. 
"  If  they  are  people  of  an^  consideration,  they  bring  up 
their  daughters,  locked  up  in  their  chambers,  to  hide  them 
from  view,  and  they  cannot  be  seen  by  the  bridegroom  till 
they  are  redeived  in  the  chamber.  In  this  manner  many 
a  one  is  deceived,  and  receives,  instead  of  a  handsome,  a 
deformed  and  ugly  girl,  nay,  instead  of  the  daughter,  some 
other  relation,  or  even  a  maid.  Also,  w hen  the  bridegroom 
has  sat  down,  the  bride  is  seated  by  his  side  veiled,  and 
magnificently  dressed,  and  thai  neither  may  see  the  other, 
a  piece  of  red  silk  is  drawn  between  them,  which  is  held  by 

two  boys." — ROSENMULLER. 

Ver.  24.  And  Laban  gave  unto  his  daughter  Leah, 
Zilpah  his  maid  for  a  handmaid. 

Chardin  observes,  that  none  but  very  poor  people  marry 
a  daughter  in  the  East,  without  living  ner  a  female  slave 
for  a  handmaid,  there  being  no  nired  servants  there  as  in 
Europe.  So  Solomon  supposes  thev  were  extremely  poor 
that  had  not  a  servant.    Prov.  xii.  9. — Harmer. 

Ver.  26.  And  Laban  said,  It  must  not  be  so  done 
in  our  country,  to  give  the  younger  before  the 
fi  rat-bom. 

The  existence  of  this  role,  and  its  application  to  praetic^, 
in  those  parts  of  the  world,  is  confirmed  by  the  Hindoo  law, 
which  makes  it  criminal  to  give  the  yoonger  daughter  in 
marriage  before  the  elder;  or  for  a  yovmger  son  to  marry 
while  his  elder  brother  remains  unmarried.— Paxton. 

It  has  been  said,  (and  with  much  truth,)  that  could  Alex* 
ander  revisit  India,  he  would  find  the  same  customs  and 
manners  that  prevailed  in  his  day.  From  age  to  age  the 
fashions  and  usages  are  carefull^^  and  reverently  adhered 
to.  When  the  eldest  daughter  is  deformed,  or  blind,  or 
deaf,  or  dumb,  Uten  the  younger  may  be  given  first :  but 
under  other  circumstances  it  would  be  disgraceful  in  the 
extreme.  Should  any  one  wish  to  alter  the  order  of  things, 
the  answer  of  Laban  is  given.  Should  a  father,  however, 
have  a  very  advantageous  ofier  for  a  younger  daughter,  he 
will  exert  all  his  powers  to  get  off  the  elder ;  but  until  this 
jan  be  accomplished,  the  younger  will  nU  be  married. 
Younger  brothers  are  sometimes  married  first,  but  even  this 
takes  place  but  very  seldom. — Roberts. 

Ver.  30.  And  he  went  in  also  unto  Rachel,  and 
he  loved  also  Rachel  more  than  Leah,  and 
served  with  him  yet  seven  other  years. 

Polygamy  was  productive  of  manv  evils ;  and  particu- 
larly gave  occasion  for  jealousy  ana  eontention.  It  re- 
quireol  indeed,  the  utmost  exertion  of  prudence  on  the  pan 
of  the  busbana  so  to  conduct  himself  towards  his  wives,  as 
19  prevent  continual  strife  and  discord.  Wherever  the 
practice  obtains,  the  same  care  will  always  be  requisite. 
Thus  a  late  traveller,  (Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels  in  Per- 
sia, vol.  ii.  p.  8,)  speakmg  of  the  number  of  wives  a  Per- 
sian keeps,  says,  "To  preserve  amity  between  these  ladies, 
which  had  so  excited  ray  admiration,  our  communicative 
host  lold  me,  that  himself,  in  conmion  with  all  husbands, 
who  preferred  peace  to  passion,  adhered  to  a  certain  rule, 
of  each  wife  claiming,  in  regular  rotation,  the  connubial 
atteDtions  of  her  spouse :  something  of  this  kind  is  intima> 
ted  hi  the  domestic  history  of  the  ancient  Jewish  patriarchs, 
as  a  prevailing  usage  in  the  East,  after  men  fell  from  the 
order  of  naiore  and  of  God,  into  the  vice  of  polygamy." — 
BraDSB. 

Yer.  35.  And  she  conceived  again,  and  bare  a 
son ;  and  she  said,  Now  will  1  praise  the  Lord  : 
therefore  she  called  his  name  ludah,  and  left 
liearing. 

Marrin,  **  She  called  his  name  Praise,"-*"  and  left  bear- 
ing.'* Heb.  "  stood  from  bearing/*  Scriptural  names  have 
ffeneraJl?  a  meaning.  Thus,  iMdymns,  means  a  twin; 
Boanerges,  a  son  of  tfanoder;  and  Peter,  a  stone.    The 


names  of  the  Orientals  liave  alwasrs  a  distinct  mesming. 
Thus,  Ani  Muttoo,  the  precious  pearl ;  Pun  Amma,  the 

?>lden  lady;  Perrya  Amma,  the  great  lady;  Chinny 
amby,  the  little  fnend;  Kannevar,  the  gentleman  for  the 
eye.  v  ast  numbMurs  of  their  children  are  named  after  their 
gods.  **  Stood  from  bearing."  When  a  mother  has  ceased 
to  bear  children,  should  a  person  say  it  is  not  so,  others 
will  reply,  '*  She  stood  from  bearing  at  such  a  time."— 

ROBBRl*. 

Chap.  30.  ver.  14.  And  Reuben  went,  in  the  davB 
of  wheat-harvest,  and  found  mandrakes  in  the 
field,  and  brought  them  unto  his  mother  Leah. 
Then  Rachel  said  to  Leah,  Give  me,  I  pray 
thee,  of  thy  son's  mandrakes. 

This  plant  is  a  species  of  melon,  of  which  there  are  two 
sorts,  the  male  and  the  female.  The  female  mandrake  is 
black,  and  puts  out  leaves  resembling  lettuce,  though 
smaller  and  narrower,  which  spread  on  the  ground,  and 
have  a  disagreeable  scent.  It  bears  berries  something  like 
services,  paJe  and  of  a  strong  smell,  having  kernels  within 
like  those  of  pears.  It  has  two  or  three  very  large  roots, 
twisted  together,  white  within,  black  wi.hout,  and  covered 
with  a  thick  rind.  The  male  mandrake  is  called  Monon, 
or  folly,  because  it  suspends  the  senses.  It  produces  ber- 
ries twice  as  large  as  tnose  of  the  female^  of  a  good  scent, 
and  pf  a  colour  approaching  towards  saffron,  rliny  says, 
the  colour  is  white.  Its  leaves  are  large,  white,  broad, 
and  smooth,  like  the  leaves  of  the  beech-tree.  The  root 
resembles  that  of  the  female,  but  is  thicker  and  bigger, 
descending  six  or  eight  feet  into  the  ground.  Both  the 
smell  and  the  taste  are  pleasant;  but  it  stupifies  those  that 
use  it,  and  often  produces  phrensy,  vertigo,  and  lethargy, 
which,  if  timely  assistance  is  not  given,  terminate  in  con- 
vulsions and  death.  It  is  said  to  be  a  provocative,  and  is 
used  in  the  east  as  filters.  The  Orientals  cultivate  this 
plant  in  their  gardens,  for  the  sake  of  its  smell ;  but  those 
which  Reuben  foimd  were  in  tike  field,  in  some  small 
copse  of  wood  perhaps,  or  shade,  where  toey  had  come  to 
maturity  before  they  were  found.  If  they  resemble  thos« 
of  Persia  rather  than  those  of  Egypt,  which  are  of  a  ver> 
inferior  quality,  then  we  see  their  value,  their  superiority, 
and  perhaps  their  rarity,  which  induced  Rachel  to  pui 
chase  them  from  the  son  of  Leah. — Paxtov. 

Yer.  20.  And  Leah  said,  Qod  hath  endowed  me 
with  a  good  dowry;  now  will  my  husband 
dwell  with  me,  because  I  have  borne  him  sis 
sons. 

Should  it  be  reported  of  a  husband,  that  he  is  going  to 
forsake  his  wife,  after  she  has  borne  him  children,  people 
will  say,  ^*  She  has  borne  him  sons ;  he  will  never,  never 
leave  her."  To  have  children  is  a  powerful  tie  upon  a 
husband.  Should  she,  however,  not  have  any,  he  is  almost 
certain  to  forsake  her.^RoBCRTB. 

Ver.  30.  And  the  Lord  hath  blessed  thee  since 
my  coming. 

Heb.  *'  at  my  foot."  By  the  labour  of  Jacob's  foot,  the 
cattle  of  I^aban  had  increased  to  a  multitude.  Or  a  man 
who  has  become  rich  by  his  own  industry,  it  is  said, "  Ah ! 
by  the  labour  of  his/4^  these  treasures  have  been  acquired." 
"  How  have  you  gained  this  prosperity  1"  *'  By  the  favour 
of  the  gods,  and  Ute  Ishour  of  my  /««C."  "  now  is  it  the 
kin^  is  so  prosperous  1"  "  By  the  labour  of  the  feet  of  his 
ministers.'^— RossaTB. 

Chap.  31.  ver.  2.  And  Jacob  beheld  the  counte* 
nance  of  Laban,  and,  behold,  it  was  not  towards 
him  as  before. 

Heb. "  as  yesterday  and  the  day  be'bre.*'  8ee*also  mar- 
nnal  reading  of  Isa.  xzx.  33.  Of  old,  *'  fWmi  yesterday." 
The  latter  form  of  speech  is  truly  Oriental,  and  means  time 
gone  by.  Has  a  person  lost  the  ftriendship  of  another,  he 
wiU  say  to  him,  "Thy  face  is  not  to  me  as  yesterday  and 
the  day  before."  b  a  man  reduced  in  his  circumstsaces, 
he  says,  **  The&oeof  Gkid  is  not  nponme  as  yesterday  m4 
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ike  dof  before^  The  future  is  spolua  of  as  t^-dof  and  t^ 
mornno ;  "  His  face  will  be  upon  me  io-day  and  Uhmorr^w" 
which  means,  always.  "  1  wul  love  thee  to-day  and  to-mor- 
row." '*  Do  voa  think  of  me  1" — **  Yes,  to-day  and  to-mor- 
row." "  Mooeliar,  have  you  heard  that  Taxnban  is  trying 
to  injure  youl" — *^  Yes;  and  go  and  tell  him  that  neither 
o-day  nor  to-morrow  will  he  succeed."  Our  Saviour  says, 
"  Behold,  I  cast  out  devils,  and  I  do  cares  to4ay  and  to- 
morrow." A  messenger  came  to  inform  him  Herod  would 
kill  him ;  but  this  was  his  reply,  intimating  that  the  power 
could  never  be  taken  from  him.  Jacob  saidto  Laban, "  My 
righteousness  answers  for  me  in  time  to  come;"  but  the 
Hebrew  has  for  this,  "UMnofrowi"  his  righteousness  would 
be  perpetual.  In  Eastern  language,  therefore,  "yesterday 
and  the  day  before"  signify  time  paUf  but  "  tcKlay  and  to- 
morrow'* time  to  come,  (See  £x.  xiiL  14.  Jos.  iv.  6.,  also 
xxii.  24.  margin.) — ^Roberts. 

Ver.  4.  And  Jacob  sent  and  called  Rachel  and 
Leah  to  the  field  unto  his  flock. 

Besides  those  that  live  wholly  in  tents,  numbers  of  the 
Eastern  people  spend  part  of  the  year  in  them.    I  have  ob- 
served it  particularly  m  the  accounts  of  Mesopotamia.    In 
that  country  Bishop  Pococke  tells  us,  he  fell  in  with  a  sum- 
mer village  of  country  people,  whose  huts  were  made  of 
loose  stones  covered  with  reeds  and  boughs ;  their  winter 
village  being  on  the  side  of  a  hill  at  some  distance,  consist- 
Lu^  of  very  low  houses ;  and  that  they  chose  this  place  for 
the  convenience  of  being  with  their  cattle,  and  out  of  the 
high  road.    Five  pages  after,  he  observes,  that  many  of 
the   Curdeens  live  honestly  in  Mesopotamia  as  well  as 
Syria,  removing  in  summer  to  some  places  at  a  distance 
trom  their  village,  where  thev  live  under  tents,  generally 
in  places  retired  from  the  road,  to  avoid  the  injuries  of  the 
soldiery,  and  of  the  people  of  the  pacha.    May  not  this 
circumstance  serve  to  explain  a  passage  of  the  Old  Testar 
ment,  relaiing  to  this  country  ?    In  Gen.  zxxi.  it  is  said, 
that  Jacob  sent  and  called  Rachel  and  Leah  to  his  flock, 
that  he  there  told  them  of  his  design  of  returning  from 
Mesopotamia  to  his  native  country,  and  that  upon  their 
consenting  to  go  with  him,  he  set  out  upon  this  journey  so 
sdenily,  that  Laban  had  no  notice  of  it,  until  the  third  day 
alter ;  yet  it  appears,  that  he  had  all  his  effects  with  him, 
and  tents  for  the  accommodation  of  his  family ;  and  that 
Laban,  who  pursued  him,  had  tents  also  for  his  company. 
Here  one  is  surprised  to  find  both  parties  so  suddenly 
equipped  with  tents  for  {heir  accommodation  in  travelling, 
and  is  naturally  led  to  inquire,  whv  Jacob  sent  for  his 
wives  to  his  flock  1    Bishop  Patrick^s  account  of  the  last 
circumstance,  that  it  was  for  greater  secrecy,  and  perhaps 
to  avoid  the  danger  of  being  seized  upon  by  Laban  and  his 
s.ins,  will  hardly  be  thought  satisfactory.    Could  not  a 
husband  speak  to  hl<«  wives  with  sufficient  privacy  in  La^ 
ban's  house  1  Were  matters  come  to  such  an  extremity, 
that  Jacob  durst  not  venture  himself  within  the  doors  of 
his  uncle's  house,  for  fear  of  being  seized  upon,  and  made 
a  prisoner  1  And  in  fact  Jacob  seems  actually  to  have  com- 
municated his  intention  to  Rachel  in  her  father's  house : 
for  when  he  sent  for  his  wives,  she  brought  her  father's 
teraphim  with  her,  which  she  would  by  no  means  have 
done,  had  she  been  unapprized  of  the  design.    The  case 
seems  to  have  been  thus.    While  Laban  and  his  daughters 
dwelt  in  a  house,  they  that  tended  the  flocks  had  tents  for 
their  accommodation.    Laban's  flocks  were  in  two  parcels, 
one  under  the  carp  of  Jacob,  the  other  committed  to  the 
care  of  Laban's  sons,  three  days*  journey  ofli";  .Tacob*s  own 
afterward  were  also,  for  the  same  reason,  probably  at  an 
equal  distance.    At  the  time  of  shearing  sheep,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose,  that  more  and  better  tents  were  erected 
for  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  their  friends,  it  be- 
injr  a  time  of  great  feasting,  1  Sam.  xxv.  4,  8, 36 ;  to  which 
they  were  wont  to  invite  their  friends,  3  Sam.  xiii.25;  and 
the  feasts  being  held  at  a  distance  from  their  own  houses,  in 
the  places  where  the  sheep  were  fed,  as  appears  from  the 
passage  last  cited,  and  also  from  Gen,  xxxviii.  13.    Laban 
vent  then  with  his  relations  at  the  time  of  sheep-shearing 
to  his  flocks ;  Jacob  at  the  same  time  shore  his  own  sheep, 
and  sent  to  his  wives  to  come  to  the  entertainment,  with  ^il 
th  ise  utensils  that  they  had  with  them  of  his,  which  would 
be  wanted,  having  before  communicated  his  intention  to 
Rachel  his  beloved  wife.    This  was  a  fair  pretence  for 


the  having  all  his  household  stnfi'broQ&^t  to  him,  which 
according  to  the  present  Elastern  mode,  we  may  believe, 
was  very  portable,  beds  not  excepted;  and  having  told 
Leah  then  his  views,  in  the  company  of  Rachel,  and  both 
consenting  to  go  witn  him,  he  had  every  thing  ready  for 
his  ioumey.  and  could  decamp  immediately,  taking  his 
flocKS  and  nerds  along  with  him.  Someboay.  upon  this, 
•  went  to  inform  XAban  of  Jacob's  departure,  wno  oeing  at 
a  considerable  distance,  did  not  receive  the  news  till  the 
third  day.  This  accoimts  at  once,  in  the  most  simple  and 
natural  way,  for  Jacob's  sending  for  his  wives  to  his  flock ; 
for  his  bemg  able  to  get  his  goods  together  without  jeal- 
ou^ ;  and  for  his  and  nis  father-in-law's  being  furnished 
with  tents  for  the  journey. — Hirmsr. 

Ver.  7.  And  your  fether  hath  deceived  me,  and 
changed  my  wages  ten  times :  hut  God  suffer- 
ed him  not  to  hurt  me.  8.  If  he  said  thus.  The 
speckled  shall  be  thy  vtrages ;  then  all  the  cattle 
bare  speckled :  and  if  he  said  thus.  The  ring- 
streaked  shall  be  thy  hire ;  then  bare  all  the 
cattle  ring-streaked. 

The  flocks  which  ranged  the  fertile  pastures  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, seem  also  to  have  generally  produced  twins  every 
year.  Laban,  who  lived  in  that  country,  is  said  to  have 
changed  the  wages  of  Jacob  ten  times  in  the  space  of  six 
years;  but  since  the  wages  of  Jacob  consisted  of  the  lambs 
and  the  kids,  they  could  not  have  been  changed  more  than 
six  times  in  six  years,  if  his  flock  had  brought  forth  only 
one  a-year.  Should  it  be  thought  that,  according  to  this 
rule,  tHe  wages  of  Jacob  muitt  have  been  changea  twelve 
times,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  flocks  of  Laban  had 
brought  forth  their  first  lambs  before  the  bargain  was  con- 
cluded between  him  and  Jacob,  and  by  consequence,  the 
latter  had  only  the  lambs  of  one  yeaning  that  year ;  and 
a^ain,  the  flocks  had  yeaned  only  once  in  the  last  year  of 
his  abode  with  Laban,  because  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
the  service  of  his  envious  relative  before  the  close  of  the 
season,  and  consequently,  before  the  second  yeaning.  Thus 
the  flocks  yeaned  only  ten  times  from  the  date  of  their 
agreement,  till  the  departure  of  Jac6b  to  his  own  country. 
Or,  we  may  consider  the  phrase  '*  ten  times,"  as  a  definite 
for  an  indefinite  number ;  in  which  sense  it  is  oflen  used  by 
the  sacred  writers.  Thus,  Jehovah  complains  of  his  an- 
cient people  whom  he  had  brought  out  of  Egypt,  that  they 
had  tempted  him  '*  now  these  ten  times,"  that  is,  many  times, 
"  and  had  not  hearkened  to  his  voice."  Job  uses  it  in  the 
same  sense :  "  These  ten  times  have  ye  reproached  me," 
that  is.  ye  have  often  reproached  me.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, wnen  Jacob  complamed  that  Laban  had  changed  his 
wages  ten  times,  he  might  only  mean  that  he  had  done  so 
frequently.  Had  we  therefore  no  stronger  proof,  that  the 
sheep  of  Laban  veaned  twice  in  the  vear,  the  fact  might 
seem  to  rest  merely  on  the  state  of  the  flocks  in  the  adjacent 
regions,  which,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  generally  yeaned  twins, 
and  (at  the  most  part  twice  in  the  year.  A  stronger  proof, 
therefore,  may  be  drawn  from  these  words :  "  And  it  came 
to  pass,  whensoever  the  stronger  cattle  did  conceive,  that 
Jacob  laid  the  rods  before  the  eyes  of  the  cattle  in  the  gut- 
ters, that  they  might  conceive  among  the  rods.  Bur  when 
the  cattle  were  feeble,  he  put  them  not  in ;  so  the  feebler 
were  Laban's,  and  the  stronger  Jacob's."  Two  veanings 
are  supposed  to  be  suggested  in  this  passage,  by  the  terms 
stronger  and  feebler ;  the  lambs  of  the  first  were  always 
stronger  than  those  of  the  second :  and  consequently,  they 
fell  to  Jacob  by  the  special  bountv  of  Heaven,  causm^  the 
cattle,  not  by  any  law  of  nature,  out  bv  an  act  ol  Almighty 
power,  to  conceive  among  the  rods,  tlie  use  of  which  was 
merely  the  test  of  Jacob's  faith  in  the  divine  promise.  This 
is  evident,  by  the  sense  in  which  the  Syriac  mterpreter,  and 
the  Chaldee  Paraphrast  understood  the  text ;  for,  ioFtead 
of  the  term  "  feebler,"  they  use  the  word  "  later,"  rendeiiLg 
the  clause,  "so  the  later  were  Laban's."  Jerome,  A^uila, 
and  other  expositors,  interpret  the  clause  in  the  same  ooan- 
ner.  Kimchi  and  other  Jewish  writers  often  speak  of  Jie 
first  and  second  yeanings ;  referring  the  former  to  the  m(  n^h 
Nisan,  which  corresponds  to  our  March ;  and  the  larter  *.o 
the  month  Tisri,  which  nearly  corresponds  to  September; 
and  they  assert,  that  the  lambs  of  the  first  yeaning;  are 
called  sv>vp,  keikorim^  or  bound,  because  they  had  a  nr*or«* 
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compact  body ;  and  those  of  the  second,  js^wo^,  aeiopkim, 
or  deficient,  because  they  were  feebler.  The  autumnal 
laml»,  however,  were  preferred  by  many  before  the  vernal, 
and  the  winter  before  the  summer  lambs,  as  being  more 
vigorous  and  healthy.  But  it  must  be  confessed,  that  no 
certain  trace  of  two  yeanings  in  the  year  can  be  discover- 
ed in  ths  sacred  volume.  The  fact  is  attested  by  many 
common  authors,  and  seems  necessarv  to  account  for  the 
rapid  increase  or  oriental  stock,  and  the  prodigious  num- 
l>ers  of  which  the  Svrian  flocks  consisted.  The  words  of 
Moses  may  refer,  at  least  with  equal  probability,  to  the  vig- 
orous and  healthy  constitution  of  the  ewes  which  Jacob  se- 
lected for  his  purpose ;  and  signify,  that  robust  mothers  pro- 
duced robust  tamos,  and  feeble  mothers  a  weak  and  spirit- 
less offspring.  Aware  of  the  advantages  of  a  vigorous  and 
healthy  stock,  especiall]^  with  a  long  and  perilous  journey 
before  him,  "  Jacob  laid  the  rods  before  the  e^es  of  the 
stronger  ewes  in  the  gutters,  that  they  might  conceive  among 
the  rods ;  but  when  the  cattle  were  feeble,  he  put  them  not 
in :  so  the  feebler  were  Laban's,  and  the  stronger  Jacob's." 
— PaxtoS. 

Ver.  27.  Wherefore  didst  thou  flee  away  secretly, 

and  steal  away  from  me,  and  didst  not  tell  me, 

.  that  I  might  have  sent  thee  away  with  mirth, 

and  with  songs,  and  with  tabret,  and  with  harp  ? 

The  Easterns  used  to  set  out,  at  least  on  their  longer  jour- 
neys, with  music.  When  the  prefetto  of  E§^pt  was  pre- 
parin£[  for  his  journey,  he  complains  of  his  being  incom- 
moded by  the  songs  of  his  friends,  who  in  this  manner  took 
leave  of  their  relations  and  acquaintance.  These  valedic- 
tory songs  were  often  extemporary.  If  we  consider  them, 
as  they  probably  were  used  not  on  common  but  more  sol- 
emn occasions,  there  appears  peculiar  propriety  in  the  com- 
plaint of  I^aban. — Harmer. 

Yer.  34.  Now  Rachel  had  taken  the  images,  and 
put  them  in  the  camel's  furniture,  and  sat  upon 
them.     And  Laban  searched  all  the  tent,  but 

'     found  them  not 

Mounted  on  this  mild  and  persevering  animal,  (the 
camel,)  the  traveller  pursues  his  journey  over  the  sandy 
deserts  of  the  east,  with  speed  and  safety.  For  his  con- 
venience, a  sort  of  round  basket  is  slun^  on  each  side  with 
a  cover,  which  holds  all  his  necessaries,  between  which 
^e  is  seated  on  the  back  of  the  animal.  Sometimes  two 
long  chairs,  like  cradles,  are  hung  on  each  side  with  a 
covering,  in  which  he  sits,  or,  stretched  at  his  ease,  re- 
signs himself  to  sleep,  without  interrupting  his  journey. 
These  covered  baskets,  or  chairs,  are  the  camel's  furni- 
ture, where  Rachel  put  the  images  which  she  stole  from 
her  father. — Paxton. 

Ver.  35.  And  she  said  to  her  fiither,  Let  it  not 
displease  my  lord  that  I  cannot  rise  up  before 
thee ;  for  the  custom  of  women  is  upon  me. 
And  he  searched,  but  found  not  the  images. 

In  Persia,  a  son  never  sits  in  the  presence  of  his  father 
or  his  mother ;  even  the  king's  son  always  stands  before 
him ;  and  is  regarded  only  as  the  first  of  his  servants. 
This  is  the  reason  that  Rachel  addressed  her  father  in 
these  words:  "  Let  it  not  displease  my  lord,  that  I  cannot 
rise  up  before  thee." — ^Paxton. 

Ver.  38.  This  twenty  years  have  I  been  with 
thee ;  thy  ewes  and  thy  she-goats  have  not  cast 
their  young,  and  the  rams  of  thy  flock  have  I 
not  eaten.  39.  That  which  was  torn  of  beasts  I 
brought  not  unto  thee ;  I  bare  the  loss  of  it :  of 
my  hand  didst  thou  require  it,  whether  stolen  by 
day,  or  stolen  by  night. 

The  shepherds  of  the  East  were  accountable  for  the  flocks 
ittder  their  charge.  Of  this  fact,  the  following  extract  from 
theGentoo  laws,  furnishes  a  remarkable  proof:  "Cattle 
»hall  be  delivered  over  to  the  cow-herd  in  the  morning; 
*Ke  cow-herd  s*  aL  end  them  the  whole  day  with  grass  and 


water;  and  in  the  evening,  shall  re-deliver  them  lo  th^ 
master,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  were  intrusted  to 
him;  if,  by  the  fault  of  the  cow-herd,  any  of  the  caule  be 
lost  or  stolen,  that  cow-herd  shall  make  it  good.  IVhea 
a  cow-herd  has  led  cattle  to  any  distant  place  to  feed,  it 
any  die  of  some  distemper,  notwithstanding  the  cow-herd 
applied  the  proper  remedy,  the  cow-herd  shall  carry  the 
head,  the  taih  the  fore-foot,  or  some  such  convincing  prool 
taken  from  that  animal's  oody,  to  the  owner  of  the  caule ; 
having  done  this,  he  shall  be  no  further  answerable:  if  tie 
neglects  to  act  thus,  he  shall  make  good  the  loss."  In  thi^ 
very  situation  was  Jacob  with  Laban,  his  father-in-law,  as 
we  learn  from  his  memorable  expostulation,  addressed  to 
that  deceitful  and  envious  relation. — Paxton. 

Ver.  40.  TTius  I  was;  in  the  day  the  drought 
consumed  me,  and  the  frost  by  night ;  and  my 
sleep  departed  from  mine  eyes. 

See  on  Jeremiah  36.  30.  ^ 

Does  a  master  reprove  his  servant  for  being  idle,  he  will 
ask,  **  What  can  I  ao  1  the  heat  eats  me  up  by  day,  and  the 
cold  eats  me  up  by  night :  how  can  I  gain  strength  1  I  aiu 
like  the  trees  of  the  field :  the  sun  is  on  my  head  by  day, 
and  the  dew  by  night." — Roberts. 

In  the  midst  of  the  burning  deserts,  where  the  heat  is 
increased  tenfold  by  the  sandy  surface  on  which  it  beats, 
the  traveller  encounters  much  inconvenience,  and  even 
distress,  from  the  chilling  cold  of  the  night.  Mr.  Bruce, 
the  justly  celebrated  Abyssinian  traveller,  lost  all  his 
camels  in  one  night  by  the  cold,  in  the  deserts  of  Senaar. 
In  the  year  1779,  the  Bedouin  Arabs  plundered  an  Eng- 
lish caravan  in  the  desert,  between  Suez  and  Cairo.  Seven 
of  the  Europeans,  stripped  entirelv  naked  by  their  inhu- 
man spoilers,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  Cairo,  pushed  for- 
ward mto  the  desert.  Fatigue,  thirst,  hunger,  and  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  destroyed  one  after  another;  one  alone 
survived  all  these  horrors.  During  three  days  and  two 
nights,  he  wandered  in  this  parched  and  sandy  desert, 
frozen  at  night  by  the  north  wind,  (it  being  in  the  month 
of  January,)  and  burnt  by  the  sun  during  the  day,  with- 
out any  other  shade  but  a  5ingle  bush,  into  which  he 
thrust  nis  head  among  the  thorns,  or  anv  drink  but  his 
own  urine.  At  length,  on  the  third  dav,  ne  was  descried 
by  an  Arab,  who  conducted^  him  to  nis  tent,  and  took 
care  of  him  for  three  days,  with  the  utmost  humanity. 
At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  the  merchants  of  Cairo, 
apprized  of  his  situation,  procur^  him  a  conveyance  to 
that  city,  where  he  arrived  in  the  most  deplorable  condi- 
tion. From  these  important  facts  we  may  conclude,  that 
even  in  those  parched  countries,  a  fire  in  the  night,  in  the 
middle  of  May,  might  be  very  requisite,  and  highly  ac- 
ceptable. The  hapless  wanderer,  whose  affectmg  story 
Volney  records,  was  frozen  at  night  by  the  north  wind, 
and  burnt  by  the  dreadful  heat  of  Uie  sun  during  the  day; 
and  the  patriarch  Jacob  complains,  that  he  was  for  many 
years  exposed  to  similar  hardships  in  the  plains  of  Meso- 
potamia ;  *'  In  the  day  the  drought  consumed  me,  and  the 
frost  by  night."  Nothing  assuredly  was  remoter  from  the 
design  of  Volney,  a  proud  and  insolent  enemy  of  revela- 
tion, than  to  confirm  the  truth  of  Scripture  history;  his 
statement  clearly  proves,  that  Jacob's  complaint  was  not 
hastily  made,  but  strictly  agreeable  to  truth. — Paxton. 

Ver.  46.  And  Jacob  said  unto  his  brethren,  Gatlier 
stones ;  and  they  took  stones,  and  made  a  heap : 
and  they  did  eat  there  upon  the  heap. 

Our  version  of  Genesis  xxxi.  46,  represents  Jacob  a^ 
sitting,  with  his  relations  and  friends,  when  he  held  a 
solemn  feast,  on  a  heap  of  stones :  one  would  be  inclined 
to  suspect  the  justness  of  the  translation,  as  to  this  circum* 
stance,  of  the  manner  in  which  he  treated  his  friends ;  but 
it  is  made  less  incredible,  by  the  account  Niebuhr  has 
^ven  us,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  travels,  of  the  manner 
m  which  Rome  of  the  noble%of  the  court  of  the  Iraan  seated 
themselves,  when  he  visited  the  prince  at  Sana  of  Arabia, 
his  capital  city.  It  is  certain  the  particle  Sr,  a/,  translated 
in  this  passage  vpon,  sometimes  signifies  near  to,  or  some- 
thing or  that  sort ;  so  it  Is  twice  used  in  this  sense,  Gen.  xvi. 
"  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  found  her  hv  a  fountain  in 
the  way  to  Shur."*    So  Gen.  xxiv.  13,  "*  Behold,  I  stand 
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here  iy  the  well  of  water,  and  the  daughters  of  the  men  of 
the  city  come  oat  to  draw  water."  The  same  may  be  ob- 
senrcMi  in  many  other  places  of  the  book  of  Genesis.  Con- 
sequently the  sittins  of  Jacob  and  Laban,  with  their  relations 
and  friends,  might  be  understood  to  haye  been  only  near  the 
heap  of  stones,  which  was  collected  together  upon  this  oc- 
casion, and  designed  for  a  memorial  ot  present  reconcilia- 
tion, and  reciprocal  engagement  to  preserve  peace  and 
amity  in  future  times :  but  their  actual  sitting  on  ihis  heap 
of  stones  may  perhaps  appear  somewhat  less  improbable, 
after  reading  the  foUowmg  passage  of  Niebuhr's  travels, 
relating  to  his  being  admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  Iman 
of  Yemen.  "  I  had  gone  from  my  lodgings  indisposed,  and 
by  standing  so  long,  found  myself  so  faint,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  ask  permission  to  quit  the  room.  I  found  near 
the  door  some  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  court,  who 
were  sitting  in  a  scattered  manner,  in  the  shade,  up&n 
stones,  by  the  side  of  the  wall.  Amone  them  was  the 
nakib,  the  general,  or  rather  master  of  the  horse,  Gheir 
Allah,  with  whom  I  had  some  acquaintance  before.  He 
immediately  resigned  his  place  to  me,  and  applied  himself 
to  draw  together  stones  into  a  heap,  in  order  to  build  him- 
self a  new  seat."  This  management  to  us  appears  very 
strange ;  it  might  possibly  be  owing  to  the  extreme  heat  of 
that  time  of  the  year  in  that  country,  which  made  sitting 
on  the  ground  very  disagreeable ;  it  can  hardly  however 
be  supposed  that  they  sat  upon  the  heap  of  stones  that  had 
been  gathered  together  on  Mount  Gilead,  for  this  reason, 
since  high  grounds  are  cooler  than  those  that  lie  low*, 
since  it  was  in  spring  time,  when  the  heat  is  more  mod- 
erate, for  it  was  at  the  time  of  sheep-shearing :  but  it  might 
be  wet,  and  disagreeable  sitting  on  the  ground,  especially 
as  they  were  not  furnished  with  sufficient  number  of 
carpets,  pursuing  after  Jacob  in  a  great  hurry ;  and  sev- 
eral countries  furnishing  stones  so  flat  as  to  be  capable  of 
being  formed  into  a  pavement,  or  seat,  not  so  uneasy  as  we 
may  have  imaginea.  Mount  Gilead  might  be  such  a 
country.  It  mignt  also  be  thought  to  tend  more  strongly  to 
impress  the  mind,  when  this  feast  of  reconciliation  was 
eaten  upon  that  very  heap  that  was  designed  to  be  the 
lasting  memorial  of  this  renewed  friendship.  As  for  the 
making  use  of  hea^  of  stones  for  a  Tnemorial^  many  are 
found  to  this  day  in  these  countries,  and  not  merely  by 
land,  for  they  have  been  used  for  sea  marks  too :  So  r^ie- 
buhr,  in  the'  same  volume,  tells  us  of  a  heap  of  stones 
placed  upon  a  rock  in  the  Red  Sea,  which  was  designed  to 
warn  them  that  sailed  there  of  the  danger  of  the  place,  that 
they  might  be  upon  their  guard. — Harmer. 

Ver.  55.  And  early  in  the  mominfic,  Laban  rose 
up,  and  kissed  his  sons  and  his  daughters,  and 
blessed  them :,  and  Liaban  departed,  and  return- 
ed unto  his  place. 

Early  rising  is  a  universal  custom.  Thus,  in  every 
season  of  the  year,  the  people  may  be  seen  at  sunrise^ 
strolling  m  all  directions.  At  the  time  of  the  heavy  dews, 
they  bind  a  part  of  the  robe  round  the  head,  which  also 
falls  on  the  snoulders.  When  a  journey  has  to  be  taken, 
were  they  not  to  rise  early,  they  would  fee  unable  to  travel 
far  before  the  sun  had  gained  its  meridian  height.  They 
therefore  start  a  little  before  daylight,  and  rest  tmder  the 
shade  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  Here  also  we  have 
another  instance  of  the  interesting  custom  of  blessing  those 
who  were  about  to  be  separated.  A  more  pleasing  scene 
than  that  of  a  father  blessing  his  sons  and  daughters  can 
scarcely  be  conceived.  The  fervour  of  the  langna^,  the 
expression  of  the  countenance,  and  the  affection  or  their 
embraces,  all  excite  our  strongest  sympathy.  "  My  child, 
may  God  keep  thy  hands  and  thy  feet  r  "  May  the  beasts 
of  the  forest  keep  far  from  thee  !^'  "  May  thy  w'ife  and  thy 
children  be  preserved !"  "  May  riches  and  happiness  ever 
be  thy  pcrtiou !" — RoBEars. 

Cbap.  32.  ver.  7.  Then  Jacob  was  greatly  afraid, 
and  distressed :  and  he  divided  the  people  that 
fta»  with  him,  and  the  flocks,  and  herds,  and 
the  camels,  into  two  bands. 

This  plan  seems  not  to  have  been  first  hivented  by  Ja- 
cob: bmit  may  be  conjectured  that  large  caravans  used  at 


that  time  to  take  this  precaution  against  hostile  attacks. 
Sir  H.  Blount  relates  in  his  TVaveU,  that  he  traveVed  with 
a  caravan  which  had  divided  itself  in  like  manner  into  two 
troops ;  one  of  which  that  went  before,  being  attacked  by 
robbers,  had  an  action  with  them,  and  were  plundered, 
whereas  the  other  escaped  uninjured. — Rosenmuller. 

Ver.  15.  Thirty  milch-camels  with  their  colts, 
forty  kine  and  ten  bulls,  twenty  she-asses  and 
ten  foal& 

Milch-camels,  among  the  Arabs,  constitute  a  principal 
part  of  their  riches ;  the  creature  being  every  way  so  ser- 
viceable, that  the  providence  of  God  appears  peculiarly 
kind  ana  wise  in  providing  such  a  beast  for  those  coimtries, 
where  no  other  animal  could  be  of  equal  use.    Niebuhr  re- 
lates, **  that  among  other  dishes  presented  to  him  by  the 
Arabs  at  Menayre,  there  was  also  camels'  milk.    That  it 
was  indeed  considered  cooUng  and  healthy  in  these  hot 
countries,  but  that  it  was  so  clammy,  that  when  a  finger  is 
dipped  into  it,  and  drawn  up  again,  the  milk  hangs  down 
from  it  like  a  thread."    Host,  in  his  Account  of  Morocco  and 
Fez,  says,  "  that  the  Moors  also  drink  camels'  milk ;  and 
when  they  have  milked  them  for  a  short  time,  they  sufiet 
the  young  camels  to  suck,  and  then  begin  to  milk  again, 
partly  to  share  it  with  the  young  camels,  and  paruy  to 
make  the  camels  give  the  milk  better."  Pallas,  in  nis  jRuj- 
sian  Travels,  says,  that  it  is  customary  among  the  Kir^ise 
to  milk  the  camels :  "  their  milk  is  said  to  bebluish,  thick, 
and  of  an  agreeable  taste.    The  Kirgise  consider  it  to  be 
very  wholesome ;  and  it  is  also  said  that  a  more  intoxica- 
ting beverage  is  drawn  from  it  than  from  mares'  milk." 
In  fact,  the  camel  is  of  such  multifarious  use  to  the  Orien- 
tals, and  of  such  importance,  that  among  the  Bedouins, 
wealth  is  not  estimated  by  money,  but  by  the  number  of 
camels.    These  observations  are  confirmed  by  Seetzen,  in 
his  Accovml  of  the  Arab  TYibes.    "  No  animal  among  the 
Arabs  surpasses  the  camel  in  utility ;  besides  the  whole- 
'  some  diet  which  his  flesh,  his  milk,  and  their  products, 
afford  them,  they  turn  every  part  of  it  to  account.    Out  oi 
its  hair,  they  manufacture  carpets,  large  strong  sacks  for 
com.  &c.    Out  of  its  skin,  soles  (serbul,)  large  water  bot- 
tles (rawiich,)  two  of  Dvhich  are  a  load  for  a  camel,  and 
large  leather  sacks  (karpha,)  in  which  they  transport  and 
preserve  butter,  com,  and  similar  articles;  they  die  them  red 
on  the  outside ;  and  two  of  these  abo  are  a  load  for  a  camel. 
They  likewise  cut  straps  out  of  the  skin,  and  out  of  five  or 
six  such  straps  they  prepare  long,  tough  thongs,  which  they 
employ  in  drawing  up  water  fnm  deep  wells.    They 
also  stitch  the  skin  over  a  frame  of  bent  sticks,  and  thus 
form  large  vessels,  which  they  use  to  water  the  camels, 
and  whicn  a«e  called  Hhod.    The  two  sinews  of  the  neck 
of  the  camel  (aelba)  serve  instead  of  ropes,  and  are  ex- 
tremely strong.    Their  dun|  is  used  for  fuel.    Even  the 
urine  of  this  animal  is  of  utility :  all  the  Arabs,  Nomades 
of  both  sexes,  and  likewise  many  Arab  peasants,  wash  the 
head  every  two  or  three  days  with  the  urine  of  the  female 
camel,  ana  consider  this  to  be  veiy  healthy.'* — Rosenmuller. 
From  the  present  which  Jacop  made  to  his  brother  Esau, 
consisting  of  five  hundred  ana  eighty  haad  of  different 
sorts,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  coimtless  numbers  of 
great  and  small  cattle,  which  he  had  acquired  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Laban.    In  modem  times,  the  numbers  of  cattle  in 
the  Turcoman  flocks  which  feea  on  the  fertile  plains  ot 
Syria,  are  almost  incredible.    They  sometimes  occupy 
tHree  or  four  days  in  passing  fh}m  one  part  of  the  coimtry 
to  another.    Ch'ardin  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  clan 
of  Turcoman  shepherds  on  their  march,  about  two  day.s' 
distance  from  Aleppo.    The  whole  country  was  covered 
with  them.    Many  of  their  principal  people,  with  whom  he 
conversed  on  the  road,  assured  him,  that  there  were  four 
hundred  thousand  t>easts  of  carriage,  camels,  horses,  oxen, 
cows,  and  asses,  and  three  millions  of  sheep  and  goats. 
This  astonishing  account  of  Chardin,  is  confirmed  by  Dr. 
Shaw,  Who  states  that  several  Arabian  tribes,  who  can 
bring  no  more  than  three  or  four  hundred  horses  into  the 
field,  are  possessed  of  more  than  so  many  thousand  camels, 
and  triple  the  number  of  sheep  and  bl ack  cattle.    Russel ,  in 
his  hisitory  of  Alejppo,  speaks  of  vast  flocks  which  pass  that 
city  every  year,  or  whick  many  sheep  are  sold  to  sujiply  the 
inhabitants.    The  flocks  and  nerds  which  belonged  tu  the 
Jewish  patriarchsi,  were  not  more  numerous. — Paxton. 
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\ei.  19.  And  so  commanded  he  the  second,  and 
the  third,  and  all  that  followed  the  droves,  say- 
mg,  On  this  manner  shall  ye  speak  unto  Esau, 
when  ye  find  him. 

I  almost  think  I  hear  Jacob  telling  his  servants  what 
they  were  to  say  to  Esaa.  He  would  repeat  it  many  times 
over,  and  then  ask,  **  What  did  I  say  1"  until  he  had  com- 
pletely schooled  them  into  the  story.  Thev  would  be  most 
attentive  *,  and  at  every  interval,  some  of  tne  most  officious 
would  be  repeating  the  tale.  The  head  servant,  however, 
would  be  specially  charged  with  the  delivery  of  the  mes- 
sage. When  they  went  into  the  presence  of  Esau,  thev 
would  be  very  particular  in  placing  much  stress  on  Jacob^ 
saying.  "  the  present  is  sent  unto  my  lord  t*  and  this  would 
touch  nis  feeling.  Servants  who  see  the  earnestness  of 
their  master,  imitate  him  in  this  when  they  stand  before 
the  person  to  whom  they  are  sent.  They  repeat  a  number 
of  little  things  respecting  him ;  his  ^eat  sorrow  for  his 
offence,  his  weeping,  his  throwing  himself  into  the  dust, 
and  his  fearful  expressions.  Should  the  occasion,  how- 
ever, be  of  a  pleasing  nature,  they  mention  his  great  joy, 
and  his  anxiety  for  an  interview.  The  dependants  of 
Esau,  also,  would  hear  the  story,  and  everv  now  and  then 
be  making  exclamations  at  the  humility  of  Jacob,  and  the 
value  of  his  present.  They  would  also  put  their  hands 
together  in  a  supplicating  posture,  for  Esau  to  attend  to  the 
request.  He,  feeling  himself  thus  acknowledged  as  lord, 
seeing  the  servants  of  his  brother  before  him,  and  knowing 
that  all  his  people  had  witnessed  the  scene,  would  consider 
himself  greatly  honoured.  In  this  way  many  a  culprit  in 
the  East  gains  a  pardon,  when  nothing  else  could  purchase 
it.  Should  the  offender  be  too  poor  to  send  a  present,  he 
simply  despatches  his  wife  and  children  to  plead  for  him ; 
and  they  seldom  plead  in  vain. — Roberts. 

Chap.  33.  ver.  3.  And  he  passed  over  before 
them,  and  bowed  himself  to  the  ground  seven 
times,  until  he  came  near  to  his  brother. 

There  is  something  very  touching,  and,  to  an  Eastern 
mind,  very  natural,  \n  this  action  of  Jacob's.  His  arrange- 
ments, also,  may  be  seen  to  the  life,  at  this  day.  His  wives 
and  children  were  placed  behind  him :  thev  would  be  in  a 
separate  group,  in  order  that  Esau  might  tne  more  easilv 
see  them.  He  would  then  walk  forward,  and  cast  himsefr 
on  the  earth,  and  rise  again,  till  he  had  bowed  seven  times ; 
after  which,  (as  he  woiud  walk  a  short  distance  every  time 
he  arose,)  he  would  be  near  to  his  brother.  Esau  could 
not  bear  it  any  longer,  and  ran  to  meet  him,  and  fell  on  his 
neck,  and  kissed  him,  and  wept.  Then  came  the  hand- 
maids and  their  children,  (I  think  I  see  them,)  and  bowed 
themselves  before  Esau;  the  wives,  also,  according  to  their 
a^e,  and  their  children,  prostrated  themselves  before  him. 
What  with  the  looks  of  tne  little  ones,  joined  with  those  of 
the  mothers,  Esau  could  not  help  being  moved.— Roberts. 

Ver.  10.  And  Jacob  said,  Nay,  I  pray  thee,  if 
now  I  hkve  found  grace  in  thy  sight!  then  re- 
ceive my  present  at  my  hand. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  Ea.st,  when  one  in  vites  a  superior, 
tc  make  him  a  present  after  the  repast,  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  trouble.  Frequently  it  is  done  before  it,  as  it 
is  nu  augmentation  of  honour  to  go  to  the  house  of  an  in- 
ferior. They  make  no  presents  to  equals,  or  those  who  ^re 
below  themselves. — Burder. 

Not  to  receive  a  present,  is  at  once  to  show  that  the  thing 
desired  will  not  be  granted.  Hence,  nothing  can  be  more 
repulsive,  nothing  more  distressing,  than  to  return  the  gifts 
to  the  giver.  Jacob  evidently  laboured  under  this  impres- 
sion, and  therefore  pr<^ed  his  brother  to  receive  the  giils, 
it  he  had  found  favour  in  his  sight. — Roberts. 

Ver.  13.  And  he  said  unto  him,  My  lord  knoweth 
that  the  children  are  tender,  and  the  flocks  and 
herds  with  young  are  with  me ;  and  if  men 
.should  overdrive  them  one  day,  all  the  flock 
will  die. 


"  Their  flocka,"  says  Chardin,  speaking  of  those  who 
now  live  in  the  £ast  after  the  patnai^hal  manner,  **  feed 
down  the  places  of  their  encampments  so  quick,  by  the 
great  numoers  which  they  have,  that  they  are  obliged  to 
remove  them  too  often,  which  is  very  destructive  to  their 
flocks,  on  account  of  the  young  ones,  which  have  not 
strength  enough  to  follow." — Harmer. 

Ver.  14.  Let  my  lord,  I  pray  thee,  pass  over  be- 
fore his  servant ;  and  I  will  lead  on  soflly,  ac- 
cording as  the  cattle  that  goeth  before  me,  and 
the  children  be  able  to  endure,  luitil  I  come 
unto  my  lord  unto  Seir. 

People  having  taken  a  ioumev,  say,  "We  came  to  fnis 
place  according  to  the  walking  of  our  feet."  "  It  was  done 
according  to  the  foot  of  the  children ;"  which  means,  they 
did  not  come  in  a  palankeen,  or  any  other  vehicle,  but  oo 
foot.  From  this  it  appears,  that  the  females,  and  the 
children,  performed  their  journey  on  foot,  and  that,  accord- 
ing to  their  strength. — Robbrts. 

Ver.  15.  And  Esau  said,  Let  me  now  leave  with 
thee  some  of  the  folk  that  are  with  me.  And 
he  said.  What  needeth  it  ?  let  me  find  grace 
in  the  sight  of  my  lord. 

As  Esan  had  received  valuable  gifls  from  his  brother, 
he  wished  to  make  some  present  in  return ;  and  having 
received  cattle,  it  would  not  have  looked  well  to  have  giv* 
en  the  same  kind  of  gift  that  he  had  received ;  he  therefore 
offered  some  of  his  people,  (who  were  no  doubt  bom  in  hi& 
house,)  as  a  kind  or  recompense  for  what  he  had  received, 
and  as  a  proof  of  his  attachment. — Roberts. 

Ver.  19.  And  he  bought  a  parcel  of  a  field,  where 
he  had  spread  his  tent,  at  the  hand  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Hamor,  Shechem*s  father,  for  a  hundred 
pieces  of  money. 

There  is  very  great  reason  to  believe  that  the  err  iest 
coins  struck  were  used  both  as  weights  and  money  and 
.indeed  this  circumstance  is  in  part  proved  by  the  very 
names  of  certain  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  corns.  Thus 
the  Attic  mina  and  the  Roman  libra  equally  signify  a 
pound ;  and  the  trrariip  {slater)  of  the  Greeks,  so  called  from 
weighing,  is  decisive  as  to  this  point.  The  Jewish  shekel, 
was  also  a  weight  as  well  as  a  coin :  three  thousand  she- 
kels, according  to  Arbuthnot,  being  equal  in  weight  and 
value  to  one  talent.  This  is  the  oldest  coin  of  which  w^e 
anywhere  read,  for  it  occurs  Gen.  xxiii.  16,  and  exhibits 
direct  evidence  against  those  who  date  the  first  coinage  of 
money  so  low  as  the  time  of  Croesus  or  Darius,  it  being 
there  expressly  said,  that  Abraham  weighed  to  Ephron  four 
hundrecf  shekels  of  silver,  curre^  money  vrith  the  merchanl. 
Having  considered  the  origin  and  high  antiquity  of  coined 
money,  we  proceed  to  consider  the  stamp  or  impression 
which  the  first  money  borc^.  The  primitive  race  of  men 
being  shepherds,  and  their  wealth  consisting  in  their  cattle, 
in  which  Abraham  is  said  to  have  been  rich,  for  greater 
convenience  metals  were  substituted  for  the  conmiGclity  it- 
self. It  was  natural  for  the  representative  sign  to  bear'im- 
pressed  the  object  which  it  represented ;  and  thus  accord- 
ingly the  earliest  coins  were  stamped  uith  thn  figure  of  an 
ox  or  a  sheep :  for  proof  that  they  actually  did  thus  impress 
them,  we  can  again  appeal  to  the  high  authority  of  scrip- 
ture :  for  there  we  are  informed  that  Jacob  bovM  a  f^arcel 
of  a  Jield  for  a  hundred  pieces  of  money.  Tne  original 
Hebrew  translated  pieces  of  money,  is  kesitothy  which  sig- 
nifies lambs,  with  the  figure  of  which  the  metal  was  doutt- 
less  stampea. — ^Maurice's  Indian  Antiquities. 

Chap.  34.  ver.  1.  And  Dinah  the  daug'«;ter  of 
Leah,  which  she  bare  tmto  Jacob,  went  ont  to 
see  the  daughters  of  the  land.  2.  Aiftl  when 
Shechem  the  son  of  Hamor  the  Hivite,  prince 
of  the  country,  saw  her,  he  took  her,  and  lay 
with  her,  and  defiled  her. 
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Voltaire  objeds,  in  like  mafin^r,  to  the  pnMbilj^of  the 
Old  Tesiament  history,  in  the  account  given  ujj  there  of 
the  dishonour  done  to  Dinah,  the  daughter  of  Jacob,  by  a 
Hivite  prince  in  Canaani  Gen.  xxxiv.  1.  3,  who  he  sup- 
noses  was  too  young  to  have  suffered  sucn  an  injury,  or  to 
have  ejccited  the  affections  of  Shechem.  The  two  following 
citations  will  prove  there  was  nothing  incredible  in  it, 
and  that  an  ardent  young  Eastern  prince  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  guilty  of  such  a  met.  The  first  cita- 
tion &hall  be  from  Niebuhr's  account  of  Arabia :  "  I  have 
heard  speak  in  Persia  of  one  that  was  a  mother  at  thir- 
teen :  they  there  marry  girls  at  nine  years  of  age ;  and  I 
knew  a  man  whose  wife  was  no  more  than  ten  years  old 
when  the  marriase  was  consummated."  The  other  is 
from  Dr.  Shaw's  Travels  and  observations.  Speaking  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Barbary,  he  says,  "  The  men,  indeed, 
by  wearing  only  the  tiara,  or  a  scull  cap,  are  exposed  so 
much  to  the  sun,  that  they  quickly  attain  the  swarthiness 
of  the  Arab }  but  the  women,  keeping  mqjre  at  home,  pre- 
serve their  beauty  until  they  are  thirty :  at  which  age  they 
begin  to  be  wrinkled,  and  are  usuaUy  past  childbearing. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  one  of  these  girls  is  a  mother  at 
ele  ven,  and  a  grandmother  at  two-and-twentv."  If  they  be- 
come mothers  at  eleven,  they  might  easily  oecome  the  ob- 
jects of  attachment  at  ten,  or  thereabouts :  and  this  cannot 
be  supposed  to  be  very  extraordinary,  when  the  daughter 
of  sucn  a  one  is  supposed  to  become  a  mother  too  by 
eleven.  It  cannot  then  be  incredible  that  Shechem  should 
cast  his  eyes  on  Dinah  at  ten  years  of  age,  and  should 
desire  to  marry  her  at  that  age ;  if  human  nature  in  the 
East  then  was  similar,  in  that  respect,  to  what  it  is  now. 
But  she  might  be  considerably  older  than  ten  when  this  af- 
fair happened,  for  aught  that  is  said  in  the  book  of  Gksnesis 
relative  to  this  matter. — Harmea. 

Ver.  1 1.  And  Shechem  said  unto  her  lather,  and 
onto  her  'brethren,  Let  me  find  grace  in  your 
eyes,  and  what  ye  shall  say  unto  me  I  will  give. 
12.  Ask  me  never  so  much  dowry  and  gifl,  and 
I  will  give  according  as  ye  shall  say  unto  me : 
but  give  me  the  damsel  to  wife. 

In  the  remote  ages  of  antiqui^,  women  were  literally 
purchased  by  their  husbanck;  and  the  presents  made  to 
their  parents  or  other  relations  were  called  their  dowry. 
The  practice  still  continues  in  the  country  of  Shechem; 
for  when  a  young  Arab  wishes  to  marry,  he  must  purchase 
his  wife*,  and  for  this  reason,  fathers,  among  the  Arabs, 
are  never  more  happy  than  when  they  have  many  daugh- 
ters. They  are  reckoned  the  principal  riches  of  a  house. 
An  Arabian  suitor  will  offer  nfty  sheep,  six  camels,  or  a 
dozen  of  cows ;  if  he  be  not  rich  enough  to  make  such  of- 
fers, he  proposes  to  give  a  mare  or  a  colt,  considering  in 
the  offer,  the  merit  of  the  young  woman,  the  rank  of  ner 
iamily,  and  his  own  circumstances.  In  the  primitive  times 
of  Greece,  a  well-educated  lady  was  valued  at  four  oxen. 
When  they  agree  on  both  sides,  the  contract  is  drawn  up 
by  him  that  acts  as  cadi  or  judge  among  these  Arabs.  In 
some  parts  of  the  Blast,  a  measure  of  com  is  formally  men- 
tioned in  contracts  for  their  concubines,  or  temporary 
wives,  besides  the  sum  of  money  which  is  stipulated  Hy 
way  of  dowry.  This  custom  is  probably  as  ancient  as 
concubinage,  with  which  it  is  connected ;  and  if  so,  it  will 
perhaps  account  for  the  prophet  Hosea's  purchasing  a  wife 
of  this  kind  for  hfleen  pieces  of  silver,  and  for  a  homer 
of  barley,  and  a  half  homer  of  barley. — Paxton. 

Ver.  21.  These  men  are  peaceable  with  us,  there- 
fore let  them  dwell  in  the  land,  and  trade  therein ; 
for  the  land,  behold,  it  is  large  enough  for 
them:  let  us  take  their  daughters  to  us  for 
wives,  and  let  us  give  them  our  daughters. 

The  sh^enhf  of  Syria  and  the  East  have,  from  the  re- 
motest antiquity,  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  with  the 
circumjacent  cities.  The  people  of  Aleppo  are  still  sup- 
plied with  the  greater  part  of  theix  butter:  their  cheese, 
and  their  cattle  for  slaughter,  by  the  Arabs,  Kushwans, 
or  Turcomans,  who  travel  about  the  country  with  their 
flocks  and  herds,  as  did  the  pati  iarchs'  of  old.    It  was  un- 


donbCedlf  by  trading  with  the  ancient  cities  of  Canaan  in 
such  articles  of  provision,  that  Abraham  became  so  rich 
in  silver  and  gola.  The  lucrative  commerce  which  Jacob 
his  grandson  carried  on  with  the  inhabitants  of  Shechem, 
is  mentioned  by  Hamor  their  prince,  and  urged  as  a  rea- 
son of  alliance  and  union :  "  these  men  are  peaceable  wuh 
us;,  therefore,  let  them  dwell  in  the  land,  and  trade  there- 
in; for  the  land,  behold  it  is  large  enough  for  them." 
While  the  wealth  of  the  country,  where  they  tended  theii 
flocks  and  herds,  flowed  into  the  coffers  of  these  shephem 
princes,  in  a  steady  and  copious  stream,  their  simple  and 
frugal  manner  of  living,  required  but  litde  expense  for  the 
support  of  their  numerous  households;  and  their  nomadic 
state  prevented  them  from  contractiug  alliances,  or  form- 
ing connexions  of  an  expensive  nature.  Hence,  in  a  few 
years  they  amassed  large  quantities  of  the  precious  metals ; 
they  multiplied  their  flocl»  and  their  herds,  till  they  cov- 
ered the  face  of  the  coimtry  for  many  miles;  they  en- 
gaged a  numerous  train  of  servants  iVom  the  surround- 
mg  towns  and  villages,  and  had  servants  bom  in  theii 
houses,  of  the  slaves  whom  they  had  purchased,  or  taken 
prisoners  in  war.  When  Abraham  heard  that  his  brother 
Lot  was  taken  captive  by  the  king  of  Shinar  and  his 
confederates,  he  armed  hiis  trained  servants  born  in  his 
house,  three  hundred  and  eighteen,  and  pursued  them  uuto 
Dan.  The  truth  of  the  scripture  accounts  is  verified  by 
the  present  state  of  the  Arabian  chieftains  in  those  very 

S laces  where  Abraham  and  his  descendants  formerlv  wan- 
ered.  By  the  unimpeachable  testimony  of  Russei,  they 
are  equally  rich,  and  powerful,  and  independent,  as  were 
these  renowned  patriarchs ;  they  are  surrounded  with  ser- 
vants and  retainers,  equally  numerous,  resolute,  and  faith- 
ful ;  they  are,  in  fine,  the  modem  patriarchs  of  the  East.  In 
Persia  and  in  Turkey,  where  tne  country  is  full  of  Tur- 
coman shepherds,  their  chiefs  appear  with  a  great  train 
of  servants,  richly  clothed  and  mounted.  Chardin  fell  in 
with  one  of  these  pastoral  chieOains  between  Parthia  and 
Hjrrcania,  whose  train  filled  him  at  once  with  surprise  and 
alarm.  The  Turcoman  had  more  than  ten  led  horses,  with 
harness  all  of  solid  gold  and  silver.  He  was  accompanied 
by  many  shepherds  on  horseback,  and  well  armed.  They 
treated  the  traveller  civilly,  and  answered  all  the  questions 
his  curiosity  prompted  him  to  put  to  them,  upon  their 
manner  of  life.  Tne  whole  country,  for  ten  leagues,  was 
full  of  their  flocks.  An  hour  afler,  the  chieflain's  wives, 
and  those  of  his  principal  attendants,  passed  along  in  a 
line:  four  of  them  rode  in  great  square  baskets,  carried 
two  upon  a  camel,  which  were  not  close  covered.  The 
rest  were  on  camels,  on  asses,  and  on  horseback ;  most  of 
them  with  their  faces  unveiled,  among  whom  were  some 
very  beautiful  women.  From  this  display  of  pastoral  mag- 
nificence, which  Chardin  had  an  opportunity  of  contem- 
plating, we  are  enabled  to  form  a  very  clear  idea  of  the 
splendour  and  eleeance  in  which  Abraham  and  other  pa- 
triarchs lived ;  ana  of  the  beauty  which  the  sacred  histo- 
rian ascribes  to  Sarah,  Rebecca,  and  Rachel,  who  had  very 
fhir  complexions. — ^Paxton. 

Ver.  24.  When  they  were  sore. 

Circumcision  in  infants  is  easy  and  soon  healed,  and 
some  have  thought,  that  in  adults,  it  was  worst  the  third 
day ;  but  Sir  John  Chardin  says,  that  he  had  heard  from 
divers  renea^oesin  the  East,  who  had  been  circumcised, 
some  at  thirty  and  some  at  forty  years  of  age,  that  the  cir- 
cumcision bad  occasioned  them  a  great  deal  of  pain,  and 
thai  they  were  obliged  to  keep  their  bed  at  least  twenty  or 
twenty-two  days,  during  which  time  they  could  not  walk 
without  feeling  very  severe  pain ;  but  that  they  applied  no- 
thing to  the  wound  to  make  it  cicatnxe,  except  burnt  paper. 
"— BuancR. 

Ver.  27,  The  sons  of  Jacob  came  upon  the  slain 
and  q)oiled  the  city,  because  they  had  defiled 
their  sister. 

Amone  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  the  brother  finds  himself 
more  di^onoured  by  the  seduction  of  his  sister,  than  a 
man  by  Uie  infidelity  of  his  wife.  As  a  reason,  they  allege^ 
'*  that  a  wife  is  not  of  the  family,  and  that  they  are  oMigert 
to  keep  a  wife  only  as  long  as  she  is  chaste ;  and  if  she  is 
not  she  may  be  sent  away,  and  is  no  longer  a  memb*)r  of 
the  family;  but  that  i  sister  constantly  remaios  a  ma r^A'bfr 
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of  the  family ;  ind  even  if  his  sister  became  dissolute,  and 
was  defiled,  r.cbody  could  hinder  her  from  still  being  his 
sister."  (D'Arvieux.)  This  is  confirmed  by Niebnhr.  "I 
learnt  at  Basra,  that  a  man  is  not  allowed  to  kill  his  wife, 
even  on  account  of  adultery ;  but  that  her  father,  brother, 
or  any  of  her  relations,  were  suffered  to  do  it  without  being 
punisned,  or  at  least  paying  a  small  sum  as  an  atonement, 
because  her  relations  had  Ken  dishonoured  by  her  bad  be- 
haviour ;  but  that  after  this  satisfaction,  nobody  is  permitted 
lo  reproach  the  family.  Ther  remembered  examples  of  it 
in  Basra  and  Bagdad ;  in  this  latter  place,  a  rich  merchant, 
a  few  years  since,  had  found  a  youn^  man  with  a  relation 
of  his,  and  not  only  hewed  her  in  pieces  on  the  spot,  but 
also,  by  witnesses  and  money,  caused  the  yoimg  man,  who 
was  the  son  of  a  respectable  citizen,  to  be  nanged  the  same 
night  by  the  magistrates."— Rosenmdlusb.  •    • 

Ver.  30.  And  Jacob  said  to  Simeon  and  Levi,  Ye 
have  troubled  me,  to  make  me  to  stink  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  land. 

So  said  Jacob  to  Simeon  and  LevL  Of  a  man  who  has 
lobt  his  honour,  whose  fame  has  entirely  gone,  it  is  said, 
"  Ah  1  he  has  lost  his  smell— where  is  tne  sweet  smell  of 
former  years  V*  "  Alas !"  says  an  old  man,  "  my  smell  is 
for  ever  gone." — Roberts. 

Chap.  35.  vcr.  2.  Then  Jacob  said  unto  his 
household,  and  to  all  that  were  with  him,  Put 
away  the  strange  gods  that  are  among  you,  and 
be  clean,  and  change  your  garments. 

The  household  of  Jacob  had  strange  gods  among  them, 
and  he  ordered  them  to  put  them  away,  and  to  make  them- 
selves clean,  and  to  change  their  garments  in  token  of  their 
ffurUf,  When  people  have  been  to  any  unholy  place,  they 
always  on  returning  wash  their  persons  and  change  their 
garments.  No  man  can  go  to  the  temple,  wearing  a  dirty 
cloth :  he  must  either  put  it  on  clean,  or  go  himself  to  a 
tank  and  wash  it;  or  put  on  one  which  is  quite  new. 
Hence,  near  temples,  men  may  be  seen  washing  their 
clothes,  in  order  to  prepare  themselves  for  some  ceremony. 

(Exodus  XiX.  10.)— ROBEBTS. 

Ver.  4.  And  they  gave  unto  Jacob  all  the  strange 
gods  which  were  in  their  hand,  and  all  their 
ear-rings  which  were  in  their  ears;  and  Jacob 
hid  them  under  the  oak  which  was  by  Shechem. 

The  nose-jewel  is  another  ornament  peculiar  to  the  East, 
which  the  Jewish  females  were  accustomed  to  wear,  and 
of  which  the  Asiatic  ladies  are  extremely  fond.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  several  parts  of  scripture;  thus  the  prophet 
Ezekiel :  "  And  I  put  a  jewel  on  thy  foreheaa,"  or,  as  it 
should  have  been  rendered,  on  thy  nose.  This  ornament 
was  one  of  the  presents  which  the  servant  of  Abraham 

gave  to  Rebecca,  in  the  name  of  his  master :  "  I  put,"  said 
e,  "  the  ear-ring  upon  her  face ;"  more  literally,  I  put  the 
ring  on  her  nose.  They  wore  ear-rings  besides ;  for  the 
household  of  Jacob  at  his  request,  when  they  were  prepar- 
ing to  go  up  to  Bethel,  gave  him  all  the  ear-rings  which 
were  in  their  ears,  and  he  hid  them  under  the  oak  which 
was  by  Shechem.  Tiie  difference  between  these  orna- 
ments is  clearly  stated  by  the  prophet:  "  I  put  a  jewef  on 
thy  nose,  and  ear-rings  in  thine  ears."  Tne  nose-jewel, 
therefore,  was  different  from  the  ear-ring,  and  actually 
worn  by  the  females  as  an  ornament  in  the  East.  This  is 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Sir  John  Chardin,  who  says, 
"  It  is  the  custom  in  almost  all  the  East,  for  the  women  to 
wear  rings  in  their  noses,  in  the  led  nostril,  which  is  bored 
low  down  in  the  middle.  These  rings  are  of  gold,  and  have 
commonly  two  pearls  and  one  ruby  between  them,  placed 
in  the  rin? ;  I  never  saw  a  girl  or  youni^  woman  in  Arabia, 
or  in  all  Persia,  who  did  not  wear  a  ring  after  thi^  man- 
ner ID  her  nostril."  Some  writers  contend,  that  by  the  nose- 
jewel,  we  are  to  understand  rings,  which  women  attached 
lo  their  forehead,  and  let  them  fall  down  upon  their  nose ; 
but  Chardin,  who  certainly  was  a  diligent  observer  of  East- 
em  castoms,  nowhere  saw  this  fh>nta1  ring  in  the  East,  but 
everywhere  the  ring  in  the  nose.  His  testimony  is  sup- 
IKirted  by  Dr.  Rtissel  who  describes  the  women  in  some  of 


the  villages  about  Aleppo,  and  all  the  Arabs  and  Chinga- 
nas,  (a  sort  of  gipsies,)  as  wearing  a  large  ring  of  silver 
or  gold,  through  tne  external  cartilage  of  their  right  nos- 
tril. It  is  worn,  by  the  testimony  of  E^mont,  in  the  same 
manner  by  the  women  of  Egypt.  The  differeoce  in  the 
statements  of  these  travellers  is  of  little  importance,  and 
may  be  reconciled  by  supposing,  what  is  not  improbable, 
that  in  some  eastern  countries  they  wear  the  ring  in  the 
left,  and  in  others  in  the  right  nostril ;  all  agree  that  it  is 
worn  in  the  nose,  and  not  upon  the  forehead.  Some  re- 
mains of  this  custom  have  been  discovered  amon^  the 
Indians  in  North  America,  where  Clark  and  Lewis,  in 
their  travels  to  the  sources  of  the  Missouri,  fell  in  with 
some  tribes  that  wore  a  long  tapering  piece  of  shell,  or 
bead,  put  through  the  cartilage  of  the  nosse. — Paxton. 

Ver.  8.  But  Deborah,  Rebecca's  nurse,  died,  and 
she  waa  buried  beneath  Beth-el,  under  tin  oak  : 
and  the  name  of  it  was  called  Allon-bachuth. 

Savary,  speaking  of  the  Egyptian  women,  and  their 
manner  of  nursing  their  chDdren,  sajrs,  "  When  circum- 
stances compel  them  to  have  recourse  to  a  nurse,  she  is 
not  looked  upon  as  a  stranger.  She  becomes  part  of  the 
family,  and  passes  the  rest  of  her  life  in  the  midst  of  the 
children  she  has  suckled.  She  is  honoured  and  cherished 
like  a  second  mother."  So  the  Syrian  nurse  continued 
until  her  death  with  Rebecca,  and  was  buried  with  great 
solemnity  of  mourning :  since  that  oak  was  from  that  time 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Oak  of  Weeping. — Hah- 

MER. 

Ver.  19.  And  Rachel  died,  and  was  buried  in  the 
way  to  Ephrath,  which  is  Beth-lehem.  20.  And 
Jacob  set  a  pillar  upon  her  grave :  that  is  the 
pillar  of  BachePs  grave  unto  this  day. 

The  following  account  from  the  receni  and  valuable 
TVavels  in  Paiesline^  by  Mr.  Buckingham,  on  the  subject 
of  Rachel's  tomb,  will  be  found  highly  inieresting.  **  In 
the  way,  on  the  rieht,  at  a  litt>  distance  from  the  road, 
is  hewn  the  reputed  tomb  of  Ractiel,  to  which  we  turned 
off,  to  enter.  This  may  be  near  the  spot  of  Rachel's  inter- 
ment, as  it  is  not  far  from  Ephrath,  and  may  correspond 
well  enough  with  the  place  tissigned  for  her  sepulchre  by 
Moses,  who  says,  in  describing  her  death  in  childbirth  of 
Benjamin,  *  and  Rachel  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  way 


now  covered  by  a  Mohammedan  building,  resembling  in 
its  exterior  the  tombs  of  saints  and  scheiks  in  Arabia  and 
Ejgypt,  being  small,  square,  and  surmounted  by  a  dome. 
We  entered  it  on  the  soutn  side  by  an  aperture,  through 
which  it  was  difficult  to  crawl,  as  it  has  no  doorway ;  and 
found  on  the  inside  a  square  mass  of  masonry  in  tne  cen- 
tre, built  up  fVom  the  floor  nearly  to  the  roof,  and  of  such 
a  size  as  to  leave  barely  a  narrow  passage  for  walking 
around  it.  It  is  plastered  with  white  stucco  on  the  outer 
surface,  and  is  sufficiently  large  and  high  to  enclose  with- 
in It  any  ancient  pillar  that  misht  have  been  found  on  the 
grave  of  Rachel.  This  central  mass  is  certainly  different 
from  any  thing  that  I  have  ever  observed  in  Arabian 
tombs ;  and  it  struck  me  on  the  spot,  as  by  no  means  im- 
piobable,  that  its  intention  might  have  originally  been  to 
enclose  either  a  pillar,  or  fragment  of  one,  which  tradition 
had  pointed  out  as  the  pillar  of  Rachel's  grave ;  and  that 
as  the  place  is  held  in  equal  veneration  by  Jc'ws,  by  Chris- 
tians, and  br  Mohammedans,  the  last,  as  lords  of  tfie  conn- 
try,  might  liave  subsequently  built  the  present  structure 
curer  it  m  their  own  style,  and  i>lastered  the  high  square 
pillar  within.  Around  the  interior  face  of  the  walls,  is  an 
arched  recess  on  each  side,  and  over  every  part  of  the 
stucco  are  written  and  engraved  a  profusion  of  names  in 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Roman  characters ;  the  first  execu- 
ted in  curious  devices,  as  if  a  sort  of  abracadabra."  P.  216. 
— Buansa.    (See  Engraving.) 

Chap.  36.  ver.  6.  And  Esau  took  his  wives,  and 
his  sons,  and  his  daughters,  and  all  the  persons 
of  his  house. 


Ohaf.  36. 
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The  Margin  has,  for  penons, "  souls."  Has  a  man  gone  Co 
a  distant  place,  it  is  said,  *'  Viravan,  and  all  the  souls  of  his 
boose,  have  gone  to  the  far  country."  "  Have  yon  heard 
that  the  old  man  and  thirty  souls  have  gone  on  a  pilgrim- 
age V*  "  Sir,  I  can  never  get  rich,  because  I  have  mteen 
louls  who  daily  look  to  me  for  their  rice." — Roberts. 

Yer.  24.  And  these  are  the  children  of  Zibeon ; 
r  both  Ajah,  and  Anah :  this  was  that  Anah  that 

found  the  mules  in  the  wilderness,  as  he  fed 
*  the  asses  of  Zibeon  his  father. 

The  Hebrews  ascribe  the  invention  of  mules  to  Anah, 
the  son  of  Zibeon,  whose  daughter,  Aholibamah,  was 
given  in  marriage  to  Esau.    "  This  was  that  Anah,  that 
found  the  mules  in  the  wilderness^  as  he  fed  the  asses  of 
Zibeon  his  father."   In  this  text,  Moses  evidently  censures 
the  misguided  and  preposterous  industry  of  Anah,  who, 
not  satisfied  with  the  numerous  flocks  ana  herds  which  the 
bounty  of  Providence  had  bestowed  on  his  family,  or,  per- 
haps, actuated  by  impure  and  licentious  motives,  contrived 
a  new  and  spurious  oreed  of  animals  unknown  to  nature, 
and  contrary  to  the  laws  which  regulate  her  operations. 
Whatever  might  be  the  motive,  the  conduct  of  this  Horite 
prince  was  certainly  criminaL    We  cannot,  on  any  other 
supposition,  account  for  the  peculiar  and  emphatical  phrase 
which  Moses  employs :  "  This  was  that  Anah,  that  found 
the  mules  in  the  wilderness."    In  opposition  to  this  idea. 
Bochart  contends,  that  if  Anah  had  found  out  the  method 
of  orocreating  mules,  the  sacred  historian  would  not  have 
saia  he  found  them ;  because  the  verb  (kxo)  matsaf  among 
the  Hebrews,  does  not  signify  to  invent,  but  to  find  some- 
thing already  in  existence.    Nor  to  strengthen  this  con- 
iecture,  is  it  sufficient,  that  Anah  is  said  at  the  time  to 
have  tended  the  asses  of  Zibeon  his  father ;  for  mules  are 
not  procreated  of  asses  only,  but  of  an  ass  and  a  mare,  or 
of  a  horse  and  a  female  ass.    But  of  horses  or  wild  asses, 
by  whose  miion  with  the  domestic  ass  a  mule  is  generated, 
no  mention  is  made  in  this  passage.    In  addition  to  these 
arguments,  our  author  insists  on  the  improbability,  that  the 
method  of  generating  mules  was  discovered  in  laumea  at 
that  early  period ;  because,  the  use  of  these  animals  does 
not  seem  to  have  become  common  in  Judea.  till  the  reign 
of  David,  about  five  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Anah. 
No  mention  is  made  of  mules  in  the  flocks  and  herds  of 
Abraham,  of  Isaac,  of  Job,  and  other  shepherd  princes  of 
the  East.    In  the  various  enumerations,  horses,  camels, 
asses,  oxen,  sheep,  and  goats,  are  expressly  mentioned,  but 
in  relation  to  mules,  the  profoundest  silence  is  uniformly 
observed;  hence,  Bochart  argues,  that  the  origin  of  mules 
is  involved  in  great  uncertainty.    But  the  assertion  of  that 
celebrated  writer,  that  the  Hebrew  verb  (mo)  maisa^  sig- 
nifies only  to  find,  not  to  invent,  is  incorrect    In  Leiglrs 
Critica  Sacra,  it  signifies  also  to  procure  for  himself  by 
labour  and  industry;  and  in  Parknurst,  the  seventh  sense 
is,  to  obtain,  to  procure.    According  to  these  respectable 
authors,  the  text  may  be  rendered,  This  was  that  Anah, 
who,  by  labour  and  industry,  procured  for  himself  mules 
in  the  wilderness,  which  is  quite  consistent  with  the  com- 
mon exposition.    If  Anah  did  not  invent  the  method  of 
procreating  mules,  but  only  focmd  them  already  existing, 
what  can  the  sacred  writer  mean  by  the  emphatical  phrase. 
He,  Anah;  or,  as  in  our  version,  This  was  that  Anahl 
What  was  so  remarkable  or  important  in  a  person  merely 
findinff  a  knot  of  mules  in  the  wilderness,  that  Moses 
should  reckon  it  necessary  to  use  such  emphatical  terms  1 
A.nd  what  reason  can  be  given,  that  he  takes  not  the  smallest 
notice  of  those  who  found  horses,  or  camels,  or  asses  in  the 
wilderness,  although  some  individual  must  have  found  and 
reduced  them  to  a  state  of  servitude  1    Something  unusual 
and  peculiar  is  certainly  intended  in  the  phrase  which 
Moses  employs :  and  what  can  that  be,  but  the  invention  of 
a  new  breed  of  animals.   The  want  of  mules  in  the  numer- 
ous herds  of  the  patriarchs,  and  the  late  period  at  which 
Uiey  came  into  general  use  among  the  Jews,  will  not  prove 
that  Anah  was  not  the  in  venter  of  that  spurious  breed,  but 
only,  that  it  was  not  in  much  request  till  the  reign  of  David. 
That  the  procreation  of  mules  was  actually  discouraged 
amon^  the  holy  people,  we  have  the  highest  authority  for 
assertmg.    The  Goa  of  Israel,  who  is  a  God  of  order  and 
not  of  confbsion,  enacted  a  law,  which  he  introduces  with 
more  than  usual  solenmity,  not  indeed  to  prohibit  the  use 


of  mules  when  procreated,  but  the  reanng  of  them :  '*  Ye 
shall  keep  my  statutes.  Thou  shalt  not  let  thy  cattle 
gender  with  a  diverse  kind."  The  mules  which  David 
and  the  nobles  of  his  kingdom  rode,  were  therefore,  in  all 
probability,  imported  from  other  countries  where  they 
abounded,  long  before  the  time  of  that  illustrious  monarch. 
Bochart  offers  another  interpretation,  which  he  thinks  ought 
to  be  preferred ;  that  the  original  term  which  our  translators 
render  mules,  is  in  realiUr  the  name  of  a  people,  probably 
the  same  as  the  gigantic  Efmim,  mentioned  m  the  fourteenth 
chapter  of  Genesis.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  accord- 
ingly reads  here,  (d^d^n n)  the  Emim ;  and  the  Targum  in 
Genesis,  renders  the  term  by  (k^sz)  gimUs;  and  Aqutla 
and  Symmachus  retain  the  Hebrew  name,  Emim ;  so,  that 
the  passage  should  be  rendered  :  This  is  that  Anah,  who 
found,  or  lighted  upon,  the  Emim  in  the  desert.  The  verb 
(mso)  malsa,  when  spoken  of  enemies,  is  used  for  lighting 
upon  them,  or  even  attacking  them  suddenly :  several  ex« 
amples  of  which,  are  quotecf  by  Parkhurst.  Thus,  Anah 
is  said  to  have  found  the  Emim,  or  to  have  fallen  upon 
them,  or  attacked  them  suddenly.  By  this  daring  exploit, 
whicn  was  greatly  celebrated  at  the  time  it  happened, 
whether  he  discomfited  these  gigantic  enemies  by  his 
valour,  or  eluded  the  snare  they  had  prepared  for  him  b^ 
his  address,  he  transmitted  his  fame  to  succeeding  genara- 
tions ;  and  by  this  criterion  the  historian  distinguishes  him 
from  others  of  the  same  name. — Paxton. 

[But  for  this  interpretation  there  is  no  evidence  in  his- 
tory, and  we  shall  exnibit  as  more  plausible,  though  by  no 
means  conclusive,  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bryant,  (  Obserraiians 
upon  some  Passages  in  Scripture^  p.  26.)  There  is  reason 
to  think,  that  the  nature  of  these  thirsty  regions  above 
mentioned  is  alluded  to  in  the  history  of  Anah,  who  was 
of  the  family  of  Seir  the  Horite,  into  which  Esau  had 
married.  "  And  these  are  the  children  of  Zibeon"  (the 
son  of  Seir)  "  both  Aiah  and  Anah :  this  was  that  Anah, 
who  found  mules  in  the  wilderness,  as  he  fed  the  asses  of 
Zibeon,  his  father."  Gen.  chap,  xxxvi.  ver.  34.  Why  the 
word  DD^,  Yamimf  is  here  rendered  mules,  I  know  not; 
and  why  in  some  other  versions  it  is  expressed  giants.  It 
manifestly  denotes  waters;  and  is  so  translated  in  the 
Syriac  version ;  and  by  aquas  calidas  in  the  Vulgate.  The 
translations  of  Aouila,  Theodotion,  and  Symmachus,  retain 
the  original  word,  which  they  express  in  Greek  characters 
la/ffir,  or  laficip,  as  if  it  were  a  proper  name.  The  word,  I 
make  no  doubt,  was  in  common  use  among  the  Edomites, 
and  Horites  or  Mount  Seir.  It  is  the  same  as  cs'  of  the 
scriptures,  and  as  the  word  Hammim,  by  which  baths  and 
waters  are  denoted  at  this  day  by  the  Arabians,  Persians, 
and  other  nations  in  the  east.  The  account  given  ia 
scripture  is  short,  and  was  well  understood  by  the  persons 
to  whom  it  is  adaressed,  and  undoubtedly  related  to  wateri 
The  circumstance  mentioned  must  have  been  of  conse- 
quence, otherwise  there  would  have  been  no  ncce.ssity  to 
speciQr  the  person,  by  whom  it  was  eflected.  We  should 
therefore  read,  that  instead  of  mules  Anah  found  out  water 
in  the  wilderness:  but  to  what  does  the  history  amount  1 
Every  known  spring  must  have  had  somebody  to  have  dis- 
covered it ;  so  that  Anah,  if  this  be  all,  did  no  more  than 
himdreds  had  done  before.  But  to  me  there  seems  to  be 
something  of  more  importance  in  the  account  than  at  first 
appears:  and  for  that  reason  the  name  of  the  person  is 
recordea,  as  being  of  moment  to  those  who  lived  in  the 
vicinity  of  Edom,  and  were  acquainted  with  the  rites  of 
Midian.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  sacred  writer,  in 
speaking  of  Anah's  first  discovery  of  these  waters,  does 
not  inform  us,  when,  or  where,  he  'was  feeding  his  father's 
.asses ;  but  only  that  the  event  took  place,  as  he  was  feeding 
them.  This  may  be  found  of  some  moment.  I  imagine, 
that  the  latent  purport  of  the  history  is  this.  As  Anah  was 
attending  these  animals,  in  the  desert,  he  observed  that 
faculty  with  which  thev  were  endued,  of  snuffing  the 
moisture  of  the  air,  and  f>eing  by  these  means  led  to  latent 
waters.  Accordingly,  either  by  the  intimation  of  those 
which  he  fed,  or  by  Che  traces  of  the  wild  brood,  he  wa« 
brought  to  the  knowledg-  of  those  resources.  And  as  thov 
animals,  which  had  been  beneficial,  were  entitled  in  man> 
countries  to  a  particular  regard,  so  these  among  others 
met  with  uncommon  reverence  among  the  Horites  ol 
Mount  Hor,  and  the  people  of  Seir :  for  they  were  looked 
upon  as  the  instruments  of  Heaven,  towards  the  finding 
out  in  those  barren  wilds ^the  greatest  blessing.    Hen?e 
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arose  a  town,  and  temple,  where  the  divinity  was  wor- 
shipped under  this  emblem.  They  stood  in  a  vaUey  be- 
neath Mount  Uor,  which  was  a  part  of  the  mountains 
Kiddim,  upon  the  skirts  of  Edom.  Thus,  as  I  have  before 
mentioned,  what  was  natural  sagacity,  they  looked  upon  as 
atjupernatural  impulse,  an  imimaiion  from  Heaven.  And 
the  animal,  like  the  Apis  and  Mnevis  in  Egypt,  was  es« 
teemed  a  living  emblem  of  the  Deity,  and  oracular.  From 
the  situation  of  Petora,  which  was  very  recluse,  the  place 
being  almost  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  we  may  sop< 
pose,  that  the  water  was  firsi'luund  out  in  the  maimer 
above :  in  consequence  of  which  the  animal  was  looked 
upon  as  an  oracle,  and  accordingly  reverenced.  And 
Mrhen  the  false  prophet  proved  disobedient,  and  was  going 
to  utter  his  curses  against  God's  people,  he  was  terrified  by 
an  angel,  and  rebuked  by  the  beast  he  strode.  Instead  of 
that  diviae  energy,  which  it  was  at  times  supposed  to  enjoy, 
and  for  which  at  Petora  it  was  in  an  idolatrous  manner 
reverenced,  God  gave  the  ass  a  human  voice,  a  far  supe- 
rior and  more  surprising  gift.  Hence  his  power  was 
shown  aliove  that  ot  the  gods  of  Edom  and  Midian ;  and 
the  miracle  was  well  calculated,  in  respect  to  the  person 
on  whose  account  it  was  exhibited.  That  the  history  did 
not  relate  either  to  mules,  or  to  the  Emims,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, to  water  anc^  fountains,  may  be  seen  in  the  name  of 
the  person.  This  was  my,  Anah,  directly  from  py,  Ain,  a 
fountain;  and  is  analogous  to  Uny^tot  in  Greek,  and  Fon- 
tanus,  or  Fonteius,  in  Latin.  It  is  what  the  Greeks  called 
a  pgravoftatftttf  and  was  bei^owed  in  consequence  of  the 
discovery ;  and  is  applicable  to  nothing  else.] — B. 

Chap.  37.  ver.  3.  Now  Israel  loved  Joseph  more 
than  all  his  children,  because  he  was  the  son 
of  his  old  age:  and  he  made  him  a  coat  of 
many  colours. 

Rauwolf  says,  "  that  Turks  of  rank  at  Aleppo  dress 
their  sons,  when  they  are  a  little  grown,  and  can  walk,  in 
loose  coats  of  a  fine  texture,  in  wmch  various  colours  are 
woven,  and  which  look  very  handsome." — Ro8enmuli.er. 

The  margin  has,  instead  ofcolours^  "  pieces  ;'*  and  it  is 
piobable  the  coat  was  patch- work  of  diderent  colours.  For 
Deautiful  or  favourite  children,  precisely  the  same  thing  is 
done  at  this  day.  Crimson,  ana  purple,  and  other  colours, 
are  oRcn  tastefully  sewed  together.  Sometimes  children  of 
the  Mohammedans  have  their  jackets  embroidered  with 
gold  and  silk  of  various  colours.  A  child  bein^  clothed  in  a 
garment  of  many  colours,  it  is  believed  that  neither  tongues 
nor  evil  spirits  will  injure  him,  because  the  attention  is 
taken  from  the  beauty  of  the  person,  to  that  of  the  garment. 
Children  seldom  wear  them  after  they  are  eight  years  of 
a^e;  though  it  most  have  been  the  custom  among  the  an- 
cients referred  to  in  the  Bible  to  wear  them  longer,  as  we 
read  of  Taraar  having  "  a  garment  of  divers  colours  upon 
her ;  for  with  such  robes  were  the  king's  daughters  that 
were  virgins  apparelled." — Roberts. 

Ver.  10.  Shall  I,  and  thy  mother,  and  thy  brethren, 
indeed  come  to  bow  down  ourselves  to  thee  to 
the  eattL 

The  Hebrew  word  here  translated  bow  down,  (by  Lu- 
ther, anbelen,  i.  e.  worship,)  means  the  manner  customary 
in  all  Asia  of  testifying  respect  to  kings  and  princes,  by 
falling  on  the  knee,  and  stooping  till  the  forehead  touches 
the  ground.  Ovington  says,  '*  The  mark  of  respect  which 
is  ^aid  to  kings  in  the  East  approaches  very  near  to  ado- 
ration. The  manner  of  saluting  the  Great  Miogul  is,  to 
touch  with  the  hand  first  the  earth,  then  the  breast,  and  then 
to  lift  it  above,  which  is  repeated  three  times  in  succession 
as  you  approach  him." — Bitrder. 

Ver.  24.  And  tney  took  him,  and  cast  him  into  a 
pit :  and  the  pit  was  empty,  there  W€ts  no  water 
m  it. 

0rhat  is  here  meant  by  a  pit  is  an  empt^  cistern  or  re- 
servoir dug  in  the  ground,  in  which  the  rain-water  is  eol- 
.ected,  of  which  there  are  many  in  the  Arabian  deserts. 
Riiuwolf,  in  the  account  of  his  Jdumey  ihrtmgh  ike  Desert 
'"*  ^fttopatamia^  says,  ^*  That  the  camels,  besides  other 


necessaries,  were  chiefly  laden  with  water  to  re&esh  them 
selves  and  their  cattle  m  the  sultry  heat  of  the  sun,  as  they 
do  not  easily  meet  with  ^rinea  or  brooks  in  crossing  the 
desert:  though  they  may  oy  chance  meet  with  pUs  or  ds 
Urns,  which  are /or  tiu  moU  pari  witAoiU  leaUr,  which  onijr 
runs  into  them  from  the  rain."-^RoaENteULLEa. 

Yer.  84.  And  Jacob  rent  his  clothes. 

This  ceremony  is  very  ancient,  and  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  scripture.  Levi  {Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  lis  Jetps, 
p.  174)  says,  it  was  performed  in  the  following  manner : 
"they  take  a  knife,  and  holding  the  blade  downward,  do 
give  the  upper  sarment  a  cut  on  the  right  side,  and  then 
rend  it  a  hand's-bieadth.  This  is  done  for  the  hve  fol- 
lowing relations,  brother,  sister,  son^  or  daughter,  or  «7i/«  ; 
but  for  father  or  mother,  the  rent  is  on  the  left  side,  and  in 
all  the  garments,  as  coat,  waistcoat,  Ac"^^B\jbdbr. 

Chap.  38.  ver.  14.  And  she  put  her  widow's 
garments  off  from  her,  and  covered  her  with  a 
veil,  and  wrapped  herself,  and  sat  in  an  open 
place,  which  is  by  the  way  to  Timnath :  for 
she  saw  that  Shelah  was  grown,  and  she  was 
not  given  unto  him  to  wife. 

The  habit  of  eastern  females  was  also  suited  to  their 
station ;  and  women  of  all  a^  and  conditions,  appeared 
in  dresses  of  the  same  fashion :  only  a  married  woman 
wore  a  veil  upon  her  head,  in  token  of  subjection ;  and  a 
widow  had  a  garment  which  indicated  her  widowed  state. 
The  daughters  of  a  king,  and  ladies  of  high  rank,  who 
were  virgins,  wore  a  garment  of  many  colours,  reaching, 
as  is  supposed,  to  the  heels  or  ankles,  with  long  sleeves 
down  to  tne  wrists,  which  had  a  border  at  the  bottom,  and 
a  facing:  at  the  hands,  of  a  colour  difi*erent  from  the  gar- 
ment :  It  was  likewise  embroidered  with  flowers,  which  in 
ancient  times,  was  reckoned  both  splendid  and  beautiful. 
Before  the  Jews  were  carried  captives  to  Babylon,  their 
wives  and  daughters  had  arrived  at  the  greatest  degree  of 
extravagance  in  dress.    The  prophet  Isaiah  gives  a  long 
list  of  the  vestments,  trinkets,  and  ornaments  in  use  among 
the  ladies  of  Israel,  in  that  remote  age ;  the  greater  part 
of  which,  it  is  extremely  diflicult  to  describe.    A  common 
prostitute  among  the  Jews  was  known,  as  well  by  the  pe* 
culiar  vesture  she  wore,  as  by  having  no  covering  upon 
her  head,  and  her  eyebrows  painted  with  stibium,  which 
dilated  the  hair,  and  made  the  eyes  look  black  and  beauti- 
ful.   In  the  days  of  Jacob,  the  harlot  seemed  to  have  been 
distin^ished  l^  her  veil,  and  by  wrapping  herself  in  some 
peculiar  manner ;  for  these  are  the  circumstances  that  in- 
duced Judah  to  consider  Tamar  his  daughter-in-law  as  a 
woman  of  this  character.  When  Judah  saw  her,  he  thought 
her  to  be  a  harlot,  because  she  had  covered  her  face.    It 
may  be  justly  inferred  from  this  passage,  that  modest  wo- 
men did  not  constantly  wear  a  veil  in  those  days.    Rebecca, 
indeed,  put  a  veil  upon  her  face  when  she  met  Isaac  in  the 
field :  out  it  was  a  part  of  the  marriage  ceremony  to  de- 
liver the  bride  covered  with  a  veil,  from  head  to  foot ;  and 
Rebecca,  in  this  instance,  only  followed  the  established 
custom  of  her  country.    Had  it'been  the  practice  of  modest 
women  in  that  age  to  cover  their  faces,  in  the  presence  of 
the  other  sex,  she  would  not  have  needed  to  veil  herself 
when  her  future  husband  met  her  in  the  field.    She  seems  to 
have  had  no  veil  when  Abraham's  servant  accosted  her  at  the 
well ;  nor,  for  any  thing  that  can  be  discovered,  was  Rachel 
veiled  at  her  first  interview  with  Jacob ;  or  if  they  did  ap- 
pear in  veils,  these  prevented  not  a  part  of  the  face  ftoro 
Deing  seen.    The  practice  of  wearing  veils,  except  at  the 
marriage  ceremony,  must,  therefore,  be  referred  to  a  later 
period,  and  was  perhaps  not  introduced  till  afler  the  lapse 
of  several  ages.    These  observations  mav  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  address  of  Abimelech  to  Sarah:    "Behold,  he 
is  to  thee  a  covering  of  the  eves,  unto  all  that  are  with  thee; 
and  with  all  other."    Sarah,  you  have  not  been  used  to 
wear  the  veil  constantly  when  at  home,  as  a  person  of  your 
beauty  and  accomplishments  should  go,  and  by  that  cir- 
cumstance we  were  tempted  \  but  now  I  insist  that  you  wear 
a  covering,  which,  by  concealing  your  beautiful  counte- 
nance, may  prevent  such  desires:  and  henceforth  be  correct, 
(as  the  wora  may  be  rendered,  tnat  is,  circumspect,)  and  do 
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not  shovr  youndf ;  or,  as  ia  ovr  tmtrialioB,  tlu»  she  wu 
C9rfve£e<i,  r«pnwe<i,  by  a  7ery  handsome  compliment  paid 
to  her  beauhr,  and  a  very  handsome  present  paid  to  her 
brother,  as  Abraham  is  sarcajatlcally  termed  by  Abimelech. 
— Paxtok. 

Ver.  18.  And  he  said.  What  pledge  shall  I  give 
thee  ?  and  she  said,  Thy  signet,  and  thy  brace- 
lets, and  thy  staflT  that  is  in  thy  hand :  and  he 
gave  it  her,  and  came  in  unto  her :  and  she 
conceiTed  by  him. 

The  signet  used  by  kings  and  persons  of  rank  in  the  East 
was  a  ring  which  senred  all  the  purposes  of  sealing.  All 
the  Orientals,  instead  of  si^arare  by  sign  manual,  use  the 
impression  oi  a  seal  on  which  their  name  and  title  (if  they 
have  one)  is  engraved.  Among  intriguing  and  mali- 
cious people,  it  is  so  easy  to  turn  the  possession  of  a  man's 
seal  to  his  disgrace,  by  making  out  raise  documents,  that 
the  loss  of  it  always  produces  great  concern.  This  snows 
how  much  Judah  put  himself  in  the  power  of  Tamar,  when 
he  gave  her  his  signet ;  and  one  reason  of  his  anxiety, 
"  Let  her  take  ft  to  ber,  lest  we  be  ashamed,"  may  therefore 
mean  something  beyond  the  mere  discovery  of  the  im- 
moral action ;  "  jLest  by  some  undue  advantage  taken  of 
the  signet,  I  may  be  endangered."  In  an  Indian  court, 
the  monarch  still  takes  the  nng  from  his  finger,  and  affixes 
it  to  the  decree,  and  orders  the  posts  to  be  despatched  to 
the  provinces,  as  in  the  reign  of  Ahasuerus.  vVhen  an 
eastern  prince  delivers  the  seal  of  empire  to  a  royal  guest, 
he  treats  him  as  a  superior ;  but  when  he  delivers  it  to  a 
subject,  it  is  only  a  sign  of  investiture  with  otfice.  Thus 
the  king  of  Egvpt  took  off  his  ring  from  his  hand  and  put 
it  upon  Joseph^s  hand,  when  he  made  him  ruler  over  all 
his  dominions ;  and  the  king  of  Persia  took  off  the  ring 
which  he  had  taken  from  Haman  and  gave  it  unto  Mor* 
decaL— Paxton. 

Chap.  39.  ver.  6.  And  he  lefl  all  that  he  had  in 
Joseph's  hand ;  and  he  knew  not  aught  he  had, 
save  the  bread  which  he  did  eat. 

All  respectable  men  have  a  head  servant  called  a  JTont- 
ka^PuUi,  i.  e.  an  accountant,  in  whose  hands  they  ofVen 
place  all  the;^  possess.  Such  a  man  is  more  like  a  rela- 
tion or  a  friend,  than  a  servant:  for,  on  all  important 
subjects,  he  is  regularly  consulted,  and  his  opinion  will 
have  great  weight  with  the  family.  When  a  native  gen- 
Heman  has  such  a  servant,  it  is  common  to  say  of  him, 
*'  Ah !  he  has  nothing— all  is  in  the  hand  of  his  Kantka-^ 
PuUV^ — "  Yes,  yes,  he  is  the  treasure  pot."  "  He  knows 
of  nothing  but  the  food  he  eats." — Robbrts. 

Chap.  40.  ver.  13.  Yet  within  three  days  shall 
Phamoh  lifl  up  thy  head,  and  restore  thee  unto 
thy  place :  ana  thou  shalt  deliver  Pharaoh's 
cup  into  his  hand,  afler  the  former  manner 
when  thou  wast  his  butler. 

The  ancients,  in  keeping  their  reckonings  or  accounts 
of  time,  or  their  Hst  of  domestic  officers  at  servants,  made 
use  of  tables  with  holes  bored  in  them,  in  which  they  put 
a  sort  of  pegs,  or  nails  with  broad  heads,  exhibiting  the 
particulars,  either  number  or  name,  or  whatever  it  was. 
These  nails  or  pegs  the  Jews  call  keads^  and  the  sockets 
of  the  heads  they  call  hoses.  The  meaning  therefore  of 
Pharaoh's  lifting  up  his  head  is,  that  Pharaoh  would  take 
out  the  peg,  which  had  the  cup-bearer^s  name  on  the  top 
of  it,  to  read  it,  i.  e.  would  sit  in  judgment,  and  make  ex- 
amination into  his  accounts ;  for  it  seems  very  probable 
that  both  he  and  the  baker  had  been  either  suspected  or 
accused  of  having  cheated  the  king,  and  that,  when  their 
accounts  were  examined  and  east  up,  the  one  was  acquit- 
ted, while  the  other  was  found  guilty.  And  though  Joseph 
uses  the  same  expression  in  born  cases,  yet  we  may  observe 
that,  speaking  to  the  baker,  he  adds,  thai  Pharaoh  shall  lift 
up  Mjf  head  from  of  iheo,  i.  e.  shall  order  thy  name  to  be 
struck  oat  of  the  list  of  Ms  servants,  by  taking  thy  peg  out 
of  the  aockeL-^BiBtiioTHicA  Biblica,  cited  by  SrAcmousB. 


Chap.  41.  ver.  40.  Thou  shall  be  over  my  house; 
and  according  unto  thy  word  shall  all  my  peo« 
pie  be  ruled;  only  in  the  throne  wiU  I  bo 
greater  than  thou. 

Pococke,  when  he  describes  the  Egyptian  compliments^ 
tells  us,  that  upon  their  taking  any  thing  from  the  hand  ot 
a  superior,  or  that  is  sent  from  such  a  one,  they  kiss  it,  and 
as  the  highest  respect  put  it  to  their  foreheads.  This  is 
not  peculiar  to  those  of  that  country:  for  the  editor  of  the 
Ruins  of  Balbec  observed,  that  the  Arab  governor  of  thai 
citv  respectfully  anplied  the  firman  of  the  Qrand  Seignior 
to  his  forehead',  wnich  was  presented  to  him  when  he  and 
his  fellow-travellers  first  waited  on  him,  and  then  kissed 
it,  declaring  himself  the  Sultan's  slave's  slave.  Is  not  this 
what  Pharaoh  refers  to  in  Gen.  xli.  401  "  Thou  shalt  be 
over  my  house,  and  according  unto  thy  word,"  Tor  on  ac- 
count of  thy  word,)  **  shall  all  my  people  kiss"  (lor  so  it  is 
in  the  origmal;)  "  only  in  the  throne  will  I  be  greater  than 
thou :"  that  is,  I  imagme,  the  orders  of  Joseph  were  to  be 
received  with  the  greatest  respect  by  all,  and  kissed  by  the 
most  illustrious  or  the  princes  of  £gypt*  Drusius  might 
well  deny  the  sense  that  Kimchi  and  Grotius  put  on  these 
words,  the  appointing  that  ail  the  people  should  kiss  his 
mouth.  That  would  certainly  be  reckoned  in  the  West, 
in  every  part  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  in  the  ceremonious 
E^t,  so  remarkable  for  keeping  up  dignity  and  state,  a 
most  strange  wav  of  commanding  tne  second  man  in  tne 
kingdom  to  be  lionoured.  It  is  very  strange  then  thai 
these  commentators  should  propose  such  a  thought ;  and 
the  more  so,  as  the  Hebrew  word  '*b  pee  is  weU  known 
to  signify  word,  or  coMmandmenif  as  well  as  mout\  As 
this  is  ap^reni  from  Gren.  xlv.  21 ;  so  also  that  the  prepo- 
sition hv  oi,  oAen  signifies  according  to,  or  on  account  of, 
is  put  out  of  the  question  by  that  passage,  as  well  as  by 
Sam.  iv.  13,  Ezra  x.  9,  Slc.  These  are  determinations  that 
establish  tlie  exposition  I  have  been  giving.  "  Upon  thy 
commandment,^  or  when  thou  sendest  out  orders,  *'  my 
people,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  shall  kiss,**  receiving 
them  with  the  profoundest  respect  and  obedience. — Harmer. 

In  Psalm  ii.  IS,  it  is  written,  "  Kiss  the  son,  lest  he  be 
angry,  and  ye  perish  from  the  way."  Bishop  Patrick  says 
on  this,  "  Itiss  the  son ;  that  is,  sulnnit  to  him,  and  obey 
him."  Bishop  Pococke  savs,  "  The  Egj-ptians,  on  taking 
any  thing  from  the  hand  of  a  superior,  or  that  is  sent  from 
him.  kiss  it;  and,  as  the  highest  respect,  put  it  to  their 
foFeneads."  It  is  therefore  probable  that  Pharaoh  meant, 
that  all  should  submit  to  Joseph,  that  all  should  obey  him, 
and  pay  him  reverence,  ana  that  only  on  the  throne  he 
himselr  would  be  greatest.  When  a  great  man  causes  a 
gift  to  be  handed  to  an  inferior,  the  latter  will  take  it,  and 
put  it  on  the  right  cheek,  so  as  to  cover  the  eyes ;  then  on 
the  left;  after  which  he  will  kiss  it.  This  is  done  to  show 
the  great  superiority  of  the  donor,  and  that  he  on  whom 
th^  gift  is  bestowed  is  his  dependant,  and  greatly  reverences 
him.  When  a  man  of  rank  is  angry  with  an  inferior,  the 
latter  will  be  advised  to  go  and  kiss  his  feet;  which  be  docR 
bytouching  his  feet  with  his  hands,  and  then  kissing  them, 
when  the  Mohammedans  meet  each  other  after  a  long  ab- 
sence, the  inferior  will  touch  the  hand  of  the  superior,  and 
then  Kiss  it.  All,  then,  were  to  kiss  Joseph,  and  acknow* 
ledge  him  as  their  ruler. — Roberts. 

Ver.  42.  And  Pharaoh  took  ofThis  ring  from  his 
hand,  and  put  it  upon  Joseph's  hand. 

That  is,  his  signet.  In  the  ring  there  is  generally  a  seal^ 
on  which  the  name  of  the  sovereign  is  engraved.  This 
signet  is  dipped  in  a  coloured  matter,  and  impressed  over 
the  Toyzl  orders^  instead  of  the  king's  title.  Whoever  is  in 
possession  of  this  seal,  can  issue  commands  in  tbe  name  of 
the  king.  What  is  said  in  this  text,  would  be  expressed  in 
modem  *  '     " '"' 

nity 
give] 

his  cipher,  wluch  is  intrusted  to  his  care.  The  signet  wa.5 
considered,  in  the  East,  irom  the  most  ancient  times,  as  the 
sign  of  delegated  power.  That  given  to  the  grand  viziei 
is  so  great,  that  no  officer  of  state,  no  minister,  dares  to 
resist,  or  even  to  contradict  his  orders,  without  riskmg  his 
head,  because  every  one  of  his  commands  is  obeyed,  as  4 
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it  had  pzoeeeded  from  the  throne,  or  from  Ihe  moath  of  the 
saltan.  He  likewise  receives  almost  rojral  honours;  all 
about  him  bears  the  stam^  of  the  highest  honour,  power, 
and  splendour.  Ludecke,  in  his  Description  of  the  TSirkisk 
Emp*re,  says.  "  The  grand  vizier  is  the  prmcipal  of  all 
the  officers  or  statCi  and  his  dignity  is  similar  to  that  with 
which  Pharaoh  invested  Joseph.  He  is  called  Your  High- 
ness. The  emperor  scarcely  differs  from  him  except  in 
nam^.  There  is  nothing  at  the  European  courts  similar 
to  his  dignity,  and  the  premiers  minislreSf  as  they  are 
call<^,  are  nothing  to  him.  Being  keeper  of  the  imperial 
signet,  he  always  has  it  suspended  round  his  neck.  The 
inventing  him  with  it^  is  the  si^  of  his  elevation  to  office, 
and  the  taking  it  ofi,  of  his  discharge.  Without  further 
orders  or  respon.sibility,  he  issues  all  orders  for  the  em- 
pire." In  like  manner,  when  Alexander  the  Great,  on 
nis  death -bed,  delivered  his  signet  to  Perdiccas,  it  was 
concluded  that  he  had  also  given  to  him  his  royal  powers, 
and  intended  him  for  his  successor.  (Curtius.)— The  ar- 
raying of  Joseph  in  fine  linen,  was  probably  a  part  of  the 
ceremony  of  investing  him  with  his  high  dignity.  Thus 
the  grand  vizier  on  the  day  of  his  appointment  is  invested 
with  a  double  golden  cafum,  or  robe  of  honour. — Rosen- 

MULLER. 

This  practice  is  still  common,  but  was  much  more  so 
in  former  times.  "  Aruchananan,  a  king,  once  became 
greatly  enamoured  with  a  princess  called  Alii,  and  desired 
to  have  her  in  marriage ;  but  being  in  doubt  whether  he 
should  be  able  to  have  her,  he  sent  for  a  woman  ^ho  was 
well  skilled  in  palmistry!  She  looked  carefully  into  his 
hand,  and  declared,  'You  will  marry  a  princess  called 
Alii— you  shall  have  her.*  The  king  w^as  so  delighted, 
that  he  took  his  ring  off  his  fin^er^  and  put  it  upon  that  of 
the  fortuneteUer.^  should  a  nch  man  be  greatly  pleased 
with  a  performer  at  a  comedy,  he  will  call  him  to  him,  and 
take  on  the  ring  from  his  finger,  and  present  it  to  him. 
Does  a  poet  please  a  man  of  rank ;  he  will  take  the  ring 
off  his  finge:,  and  put  it  on  his.  A  father  gives  liis  son-in- 
law  elect  f*  r !  ng  from  off  his  finger.  When  the  bridegroom 
g  y*^  to  the  nu  :«e  of  his  bride,  her  brother  meets  him,  and 
pcurs  wai.r  on  his  feet ;  then  the  former  takes  a  ring  from 
off  his  finger,  and  puts  it  on  that  of  the  latter.  Does  one 
man  send  to  another  for  any  particular  article,  or  to  solicit 
a  favour,  and  should  he  not  have  time  to  write,  he  will 
give  his  ring  to  the  messenger,  and  sa^,  "  Show  this  in 
proof  of  my  having  sent  you  to  make  this  request."  Is  a 
master  at  a  distance,  and  does  he  wish  to  introduce  a  per- 
son to  the  notice  of  another;  he  says^  **  Take  this  ring,  sftid 
you  will  be  received."  Pharaoh's  rmg  carried  with  it  the 
highest  mark  of  favour  towards  Joseph,  and  was  a  proof  of 
the  authority  conferred  on  him. — Roberts. 

Ver.  43.  And  he  made  him  to  ride  in  the  second 
chariot  which  he  had ;  and  they  cried  before 
him.  Bow  the  knee:  and  he  made  him  ndtr 
over  all  the  land  of  Egypt. 

As  to  magnificent  riding,  chariots  are  not  now  made  tue 
of  in  the  East,  either  by  men,  or  even  the  fair  sex.  It  may 
be  difficult  to  say  what  this  is  owing  to :  whether  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  their  roads,  or  to  the  clumsy  and  unmechanical 
manner  of  constructing  their  carriages;  or  to  a  junction  of 
both  causes.  Certain  it  is,  that  they  are  not  now  used  in 
these  countries :  and  the  magnificence  of  the  furniture  of 
their  horses  makes  up  the  want  of  pompous  chariots. 
Anciently,  however,  chariots  were  used  W  the  great: 
they  were  thought  most  deadly  machines  oi  war;  it  was 
courage  in  war  that  in  those  ruder  times  gave  dignity,  and 
seems  to  have  been  chiefly  looked  at  in  confernng  royal 
honours;  it  was  natural  then  for  their  kings  to  ride  in 
chariots,  as  their  great  warriors  at  that  time  in  common 
did ;  which  roval  chariots  were  without  doubt  most  highly 
ornamented.  In  the  most  magnificent  of  all  that  Pharaoh 
had,  but  one,  Joseph  was  made  to  ride.  But  when  chariots 
were  laid  aside  m  war,  their  princes  laid  aside  the  use  of 
them  by  degrees,  and  betook  tnemselves  to  horses,  as  upon 
the  whole  most  agreeable,  and  they  endeavoured  to  transfer 
the  pomp  of  their  chariots  to  them,  and  richly  indeed  they 
do  adorn  them. — Harmsr. 

The  Hebrew  has  for  how  tke  knee,  **  Tender  FlaUter^ 
which  I  believe  to  be  the  true  meaning.   Dr.  Adam  Chirke 


says  the  word  t^n  oftree,  which  we  translate  how  ike  knee, 
miffht  as  well  be  translated  any  thing  else.  In  chapter  zIt. 
8,  Joseph  says  himself.  "God  hath  made  me  ajaiher  to 
Pharaoh."  A  younger  brother  is  called  the  UttUfiiker;  he 
being  the  next  in  authority.  The  king's  minister  (if  a 
good  man)  is  called  the  liJtUe  fatker.  There  are  five  per- 
sons who  have  a  right  to  this  parental  title.  The  father 
himself,  a  king,  a  priest,  a  gooroo  or  teacher,  and  a  bene- 
factor.   Joseph  was  indeed  the  ftUker  of  the  Egyptians.— 

ROBBRTi. 

Chap.  42.  yer.  15.  Hereby  ye  shall  be  proved : 
by  the  life  of  Pharaoh,  ye  shall  not  go  forth 
hence,  except  your  youngest  brother  come 
hither. 

Exfraordinary  as  the  kind  of  oath  which  Joseph  made 
use  of  may  appear  to  us,  it  still  continues  in  the  East.  Mr. 
Hanway  says,  the  most  sacred  oath  among  the  Persians  is 
"  by  the  king's  head ;"  and  among  other  instances  of  it  we 
read  in  the  Travels  of  the  Ambassadors,  that  'Mhere  were 
but  sixty  horses  for  nineiy-four  persons.  The  mehemander 
(or  conductor)  sw^ore  by  the  head  of  tke  king^  (which  is  the 
CTcatest  oath  amone  the  Persians,)  that  he  could  not  possi- 
bly find  any  more.  And  Thevenot  says,  "  his  subjects 
never  look  upon  him  but  with  fear  and  trembling;  and 
they  have  kucd  respect  for  him,  and  pay  so  blind  an  obedi- 
ence to  & .  ais  orders,  that  how  unjust  soever  his  commands 
might  be,  ^..ey  perform  them,  though  against  the  law  both 
of  God  and  nature.  Nay,  if  they  swear  by  the  king's  head, 
their  oath  is  more  authentic,  ana  of  greater  credit,  than  if 
they  swore  by  all  that  is  most  sacred  in  heaveq  and  upon 
earth."— BuRDER. 

Ver.  37.  And  Reuben  spake  unto  his  father,  say- 
ing, Slay  my  two  sons,  if  I  brin^  him  not  to 
thee:  deliver  him  into  my  hana,  and  I  will 
bring  him  to  thee  again. 

Is  a  man  placed  in  frreat  difilculty,  and  does  he  make  a 
solemn  promise,  in  wmch  another  nerson  is  also  involved ; 
he  will  say,  "  Ah !  if  I  do  not  this  tning,  then  kill  my  chil- 
dren." "  Yes,  my  lord,  my  children  shall  die  if  1  do  not 
accomplish  this  object."  "  Ah  I  my  children,  your  lives 
are  concerned  in  this  matter." — RoBsan. 

Chap.  43.  ver.  3.  And  Judah  spake  unto  him, 
saying,  The  man  did  solemnly  protest  unto  ua, 
saying.  Ye  shall  not  see  my  &ice,  except  your 
brother  he  with  you. 

See  on  3  Sam.  14.  S4. 

Ver.  7.  And  we  told  him  according  to  the  tenor 
of  these  words. 

The  margin  has,  for  words, "  mouth."  Send  a  messenger 
with  a  message  to  deliver,  and  ask  him,  on  his  return, 
what  he  said,  he  will  reply,  '*  According  to  your  nufutkf-^ 
Roberts. 

Yer.  18.  Seek  occasion  against  ns,  and  fiiU  upon  us. 

The  margin  has  this,  "  Roll  himself  upon  us."  (Job 
XXX.  14.  Psa.  xxii.  8.  xxxvii.  6.  Prov.  xvi.  3.)  Foe  to  say 
a  man  rolls  himself  upon  another,  is  the  eastern  way  of 
saying  he  faUs  upon  him.  Is  a  perron  beaten  or  injured 
by  another :  he  says  of  the  other,  **  He  roUed  himself  upon 
me."  Of  the  individual  who  Is  always  trying  to  live  upon 
another,  who  is  continually  endeavouring  to  get  something 
out  of  Mm,  it  is  said,  **  That  fellow  is  for  ever  rolling  him* 
self  upon  him."  So,  also,  "  Twill  not  submit  to  his  conduct 
any  longer;  I  will  beat  him,  and  roll  myself  upon  him.** 
Has  a  man  committed  an  oflTence,  he  is  advised  to  (^o  to  the 
offended,  and  roll  himself  upon  him.  A  person  m  great 
sorrow,  who  is  almost  destitute  of  fViends,  asks  in  his  dis- 
tress, "  Upon  whom  shall  I  roll  myself  1"  When  men  or 
women  are  in  great  misery,  they  wring  their  hands  and 
roU  themselves  on  the  earth.  Devotees  roll  themselves 
round  the  temple,  or  aAer  the  sacred  car.— Robcrts. 
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Ver.  19.  And  they  came  near  to  the  etoward  of 

Joseph's  house,  and  they  comimmed  with  him 
at  the  door  of  the  house. 

*Wlio,  in  India,  has  not  seen  similar  scenes  to  thisi 
^hen  people  come  irom  a  distance  to  do  business,  or  to 
lave  an  interview  with  a  person,  they  do  not  (if  it  can  be 
Lvoided)  go  to  him  at  cMice.  but  try  to  find  out  the  head  ser- 
vant, and  after  having  made  him  some  little  present,  trjr  to 
iscertain  the  disposition  of  his  master,  what  are  his  habits, 
ii.s  possessioa^,  and  his  family.  Every  thing  connected 
nrith  the  object  of  their  visit  is  thoroughly  si^Ud^  so  that 
nrhen  they  have  to  meet  the  uidividual,  they  are  complete- 
ly prepared  for  him  I — Robbri'b. 

Ver.  25.  And  they  made  ready  the  present  a^nst 
Joseph  came  at  noon :  for  they  heard  that  they 
should  eat  bread  there. 

Presents  are  commonly  sent,  even  to  persons  in  private 
station,  with  great  parade.    The  money  which  the  bride- 
grooms of  Syria  pay  for  their  brides,  is  laid  out  in  furni- 
ture for  a  cnamber,  in  clothes,  jewels,  and  ornaments  of 
gold  for  the  bride,  which  are  sent  with  great  pomp  to  the 
bridegroom's  house,  three  days  before  the  weddmg.    In 
Egypt  they  are  not  less  ostentatious ;  every  article  of  fur- 
niture, dress,  and  ornament  is  displayed,  and  they  never 
fail  to  load  upon  four  or  five  horses,  what  might  easily  be 
carried  bv  one :  in  like  manner,  they  place  in  fiileen  dishes, 
the  jewels,  trinkets,  and  other  things  of  value,  which  a 
Kindle  plate  would  very  well  contain.    The  sacred  writer 
seems  to  allude  to  some  pompous  arrangement  of  this  kind, 
in  the  history  of  Joseph : "  And  they  made  ready  the  pres- 
ent against  Joseph  came  at  noon."    They  probably  sepa- 
rated into  distinct  parcels,  and  committed  to  so  many 
bearers,  the  balm,  tne  honey,  the  spices,  the  myrrh,  the 
nuts,  and  the  almonds,  of  which  their  present  consisted. 
— Paxton, 

Yer.  29.  And  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  saw  his 
brother  Benjamin,  his  mother's  son,  and  said. 
Is  this  your  younger  brother,  of  whom  ye 
spake  unto  me?  And  he  said,  God  be  gra- 
cious unto  thee,  my  son. 

The  forms  of  salutation  in  the  East  wear  a  much  more 
serious  and  religious  air  than  those  in  use  among  the  na- 
tions of  Europe.  "  God  be  gracious  unto  thee,  my  son," 
were  the  words  which  Jose|)h  addressed  to  his  brother 
Benjamin.  In  this  countrv,  it  would  be  called  a  benedic- 
tion; but  Chardin  asserts,  that  in  Asia,  it  is  a  simple  salu- 
tation, and  used  there  instead  of  those  offers  and  assu- 
rances of  service  which  it  is  the  custom  to  use  in  the  West. 
The  Orientals,  indeed,  are  exceedingly  eloquent  in  wishing 
good  and  the  mercy  of  God  on  all  occasions  to  one  another, 
even  to  those  thev  scarcely  know ;  and  vet  their  compli- 
ments are  as  hollow  and  deceitful  as  tnose  of  any  otner 
people.  This  appears  from  scripture,  to  have  been  always 
their  character :  '*  They  bless  with  their  mouths,  but  they 
curse  inwardly."  These  benedictory  forms  explain  the 
reason,  why  the  sacred  writers  so  frequently  call  the  salu- 
tation and  farewell  of  the  East,  by  the  name  of  blessing. 

— Paxtom. 

"  God  be  ^cions  unto  thee,  my  son,"  was  the  address  of 
Joseph  to  his  brother  Benjamin;  and  in  this  w^ay  do  people 
3f  respectability  or  years  address  their  inferiors  or  juniors. 
"  So%y  give  me  a  little  water."  "  The  sun  is  very  hot ;  I 
will  rest  under  your  shade,  my  smi." — Robcbtb. 

Ver.  32.  And  they  set  on  for  him  by  himself,  and 
for  them  by  themselves,  and  for  the  Eff3rptian8, 
which  did  eat  with  him,  by  themselves:  be- 
cause the  Egyptians  might  not  eat  bread  with 
the  Hebrews;  for  that  u  an  abomination  unto 
the  Egyptians.  33.  And  they  sat  before  him, 
the  first-bom  according  to  his  birthright,  and 
the  youngest  according  to  his  youth :  and  the 
men  marvelled  one  at  another.    S4.  And  ho 


took  a^  itni  messes  unto  them  from  before 
him :  but  Benjamin's  mess  was  five  times  so 
much  as  any  of  theirs.  And  they  drank,  and 
were  merry  with  him. 

Public  entertainments  in  the  East,  are  not  all  conducted 
in  the  same  way.  At  Aleppo,  the  several  dishes  are 
brought  in  one  by  one  *,  and  aAer  Uie  company  has  eaten 
a  little  of  each,  they  are  removed;  but  among  the  Arabs, 
the  whole  provisions  are  set  on  the  table  at  once.  In  Per- 
sia, where  the  last  custom  is  followed,  the  viands  are  dis- 
tributed by  a  domestic,  who  takes  portions  of  different 
kinds  out  of  the  large  dishes  in  which  they  are  served  up, 
and  lays  four  or  five  different  kinds  uf  meat  in  one  smaller 
dish ;  these  are  set,  furnished  after  this  manner,  before 
the  company;  one  of  these  smaller  dishes  being  placed 
before  two  persons  only,  or  at  most  three.  The  same 
practice  obtains  at  the  royal  table  itself.  It  is  not  improba- 
ble that  the  ancient  Egyptians  treated  their  guests  in  a 
similar  way ;  and  in  the  entertainment  given  by  Joseph  to 
his  brethren,  we  may  discover  many  points  of  resemblance. 
The  Persians  were  placed  in  a  row  on  one  side  of  the  room, 
without  any  person  before  them ;  a  distinct  dish,  with  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  food,  was  set  before  every  guest ;  circum- 
stances  which  entirely  correspond  with  the  arrangement 
of  Joseph's  entertainment.-*PA2T0N. 

Yer.  34.  And  he  took  and  sent  messes  unto  them 
from  before  him :  but  Benjamin's  mess  was  five 
times  so  much  as  any  of  theirs.  And  they 
drank,  and  were  merry  with  him. 

The  manner  of  eating  among  the  ancients  was  not  for 
all  the  company  to  eat  out  of  one  and  the  same  dish,  but 
for  every  one  to  have  one  or  more  dishes  to  himself.  The 
whole  of  these  dishes  were  set  before  the  master  of  the 
feast,  and  he  distributed  to  every  one  his  portion.  As  Jo- 
seph, however,  is  here  said  to  have  had  a  table  to  himself, 
we  may  suppose  that  he  had  a  great  variety  of  little  dishes 
or  plates  set  oefore  him;  and  as  it  was  a  custom  for  great 
men  to  honour  those  who  were  in  their  favour,  by  sending 
such  dishes  to  them  as  were  first  served  up  to  themselves,  Jo- 
seph showed  that  token  of  respect  to  his  brethren ;  but  tc 
express  a  particular  value  for  Benjamin,  he  sent  him  five 
dishes  to  tneir  one,  which  disproportion  could  not  but  be 
marvellous  and  astonishing  to  them,  if  what  Herodotms  telhi 
ns  be  true,  that  the  distinction  in  this  case,  even  to  Egyp- 
tian kings  themselves,  in  all  public  feasts  and  banquets,  was 
no  more  than  a  double  mess. — Stackbovse. 

Chap.  44.  ver.  1.  And  he  commanded  the  stew- 
ard  of  his  house,  saying,  Fill  the  men's  sacks 
ioith  food,  as  much  as  they  can  carry,  and  put 
every  man's  money  in  his  sack's  mouth. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  sacks  taken  notice  of  in  the  his- 
tory of  Joseph,  which  ought  not  to  be  confounded ;  one  for 
the  com,  the  other  for  the  baggage.  There  are  no  wag- 
ons  almost  through  all  Asia  as  far  as  to  the  Indies ;  every 
thing  is  carried  upon  beasts  of  burden,  in  sacks  oi  wool, 
covered  in  the  middle  with  leather,  the  better  to  maice  re- 
sistance to  water.  Sacks  of  this  sort  are  called  tambellit; 
they  enclose  in  them  their  things  done  up  in  large  parcels. 
It  is  of  this  kind  of  sacks  we  are  to  understand  "v  hat  iafud 
here  and  all  through  this  history,  and  not  of  their  sacjis  ut 
which  they  carry  tneir  com.-*HARiiEa. 

Yer.  18.  Then  Judah  came  near  unto  him,  tuid 
said,  O  my  lord,  let  thy  servant,  I  pray  chce, 
speak  a  word  in  my  lord's  ears,  and  let  not 
thine  anger  bum  a^nst  thy  servant :  for  tliou 
art  even  as  Pharaok 

A  company  of  people  have  alwavs  some  one  among 
them,  who  is  known  and  acknowledged  to  be  the  chUf 
speaker;  thus,  should  they  fall  into  trouble,  he  will  be  the 
person  to  come  forwai'd  and  plead  with  the  superior.  He 
will  say,  "  My  lord,  I  am  indeed  a  verv  ignorant  person,  and 
am  not  worthy  to  speak  to  vou :  were  I  ofnigh  caste,  perhaps 
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my  lord  wovld  hear  me  M&iy  I  say  two  or  three  words  1" 
(some  of  the  party  will  then  say,  "Yes,  yes,  our  lord  will 
Jear  you.")  He  tnen  proceeds, — "  Ah,  my  lord,  your  mercy 
is  known  to  all ;  great  is  your  wisdom;  you  are  even  as  a 
king  to  us:  let, then,  your  servants  find  favour  in  your 
sight."  He  then,  like  Jodah,  relates  the  whole  affair,  for- 
eectingno  circumstance  which  has  a  tendency  to  exculpate 
nzm  and  his  companions ;  and  every  thing  which  can  touch 
ikefeeUngs  of  his  judge  will  be  gently  brought  before  him. 
As  ne  draws  to  a  conclusion^  his  pathus  increases,  his  com- 
-panions  put  out  their  hands  m  a  supplicating  manner,  ac- 
companied by  other  gesticulations;  their  tears  begin  to 
flow,  and  witn  one  voice  they  cry,  **  Forgive  us,  this  time^ 
and  we  will  never  offend  you  more." — Roberts. 

Ver.  21.  And  thousaidst  unto  thy  servant  Bring 
him  down  unto  me,  that  I  may  set  mine  eyes 
upon  him. 

Has  a  beloved  son  been  long  absent,  does  the  father  anx- 
iously desire  to  see  him,  he  says,  "  Bring  him,  brin?  him, 
that  the  course  of  my  eyes  may  be  upon  him."  "  Ah,  my 
eyes,  do  you  -again  see  my  son  %  Oh,  my  eyes,  is  not  this 
pleasure  for  youl" — Robbbts. 

Chap.  45.  rer.  2.  And  he  wept  aloud :  and  the 
£g3rptians  and  the  hous^  of  JPharaoh  heard. 

.  Hebrew,  "gave  forth  his  voice  in  weej^ing.**  In  this 
way  do  they  speak  of  a  person  who  thus  conducts  himself: 
"How  loudly  did  he  give  forth  his  voice  and  weep." 
•*  That  child  is  for  ever  giving  fo<h  its  voice."  The  vio- 
lence of  their  sorrow  is  very  great,  and  their  voice  may  be 
Jieard  at  a  considerable  distance. — Roberts. 

"  This,"  says  Chardin,  *'  is  exactly  the  genius  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Asia,  especially  of  the  women.  Their  sentiments 
of  joy  or  of  gnef  are  properly  transports;  and  their  trans- 
ports are  xmgovemea,  excessive,  and  truly  outrageous. 
When  any  one  returns  from  a  long  journey,  or  dies,  his 
familv  burst  into  cries,  that  maybe  heard  twenty  doors  off; 
and  this  is  renewed  at  different  times,  and  continues  many 
days,  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  passion.  Especially 
are  tnese  cries  long  in  the  case  of  deatn,  and  frightful,  for 
*he  mourning  is  right  down  despair,  and  an  image  of  nell. 
I  was  lodgea  in  the  year  1676,  at  Ispahan,  near  the  Royal 
sqiiare :  the  mistress  of  the  next  house  to  mine  died  at  that 
time.  The  moment  she  expired,  all  the  family,  to  the  num- 
ber of  Jtwenty-five  or  thirty  people,  set  up  sucn  a  furious 
cry,  tiiat  I  was  quite  startled,  and  was  above  two  hours 
beifore  I  could  recover  myself.  These  eries  continue  a 
long  time,  then  cease  aU  at  once;  they  begin  again  as  sud- 
denly, at  daybreak,  and  in  concert  It  is  this  suddenness 
whieh  is  so  terrifying,  together  with  a  greater  shrillness 
and  loudness  than  one  could  easily  imagine.  This  enraged 
kind  of  mourning,  if  I  may  call  it  so,  continued  forty  dajrs ; 
not  equally  violent,  but  with  diminution  from  day  to  day. 
The  longest  and  most  violent  acts  were  when  they  washed 
the  body,  when  they  perfumed  it,  xg^en  they  carried  it  put 
to  be  interred,  at  making  the  inventory,  ana  when  they  di- 
Tided  the  effects.  You  are  not  to  suppose  that  those  that 
were  ready  to  split  their  throats  with  crjring  out,  wept  as 
much ;  the  greatest  part  of  them  did  not  shed  a  single  tear 
through  the  whole  tragedy."  This  is  a  very  distinct  de- 
acripnon  of  eastern  mourning  for  the  dead :  they  cry  out 
too,  it  seems,  on  other  occasions ;  no  wonder  then  the  hmse 
^Pharaoh  iUor^.  when  Joseph  wept  at  making  himself 
faiown  to  his  brethren.— Habmeb. 

Ver.  1 4.  And  he  fell  upon  his  brodier  Benjamin's 
neck,  and  wept ;  and  Benjamin  wept  upon  his 
neck.  1 5.  Moreover,  he  kissed  all  his  brethren, 
and  wept  upon  them ;  and  after  that  his  brethren 
talked  with  him. 

When  people  meet,  after  long  absence,  they  fall  on 
each  others  snoulder  or  neck,  and  kiss  or  smell  the  part. 
A  hosband,  after  long  absence,  kisses  or  smells  the  fore- 
bead,  the  eyes,  the  right  and  let  cheeks,  and  the  bosom,  of 
bis  wifSi.— Roberts. 

Ver.  17.  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph,  Say 
unto  thv  brethren.  This  do  ye  J  lade  youi  beasts. 


Nearhr  aU  the  merehaadise,  which  goes  by  land,  is  car- 
ried by  beasts  of  burden ;  and,  no  doubt,  will  continue  to  be 
so  till  regular  roads  are  constructed.  Hence  may  be  seen 
hundreds  of  buUocks,  or  camels,  carrying  rice,  salt,  spices, 
and  other  wares,  traversing  the  forests  and  deserts  to  dis- 
tant countries.  Some  of  tne  bufialoes  carry  immense  bur- 
dens, and  though  they  only  make  little  progress,  yet  tfaey 
are  patient  and  regular  in  their  pace.  Bells  are  tied  round 
the  necks  of  some  of  the  animals,  the  sound  of  which  pro- 
duces a  pleasing  effect  on  the  feelings  of  a  traveller,  -who 
now  knows  that  he  is  not  far  from  some  of  his  felloiips. 
The  soimd  of  the  bells  also  keeps  the  cattle  together,  and 
frightens  off  the  wild  beasts. — Roberts. 

Chap.  46.  ver.  4.  I  will  go  down  with  thee  into 
Egypt ;  and  I  will  also  surely  bring  thee  up 
again:  and  Joseph  shall  put  his  hand  upon 
thine  eyes. 

A  father,  at  the  point  of  death,  is  always  very  desirous 
that  his  wife,  children,  and  grandchildren  should  be  with 
him.  Should  there  be  one  at  a  distance,  he  will  be  imme- 
diately sent  for,  and  until  he  arrives  the  father  will  mourn 
and  complain,  **  Mv  son,  will  you  not  come  7  I  cannot  die 
without  yon."  When  he  arrives,  he  wiU  take  the  hands  of 
his  son,  and  kiss  them,  and  place  them  on  his  eyes,  his  face, 
and  mouth,  and  say,  "  Now  I  die." — Roberts.      ^ 

Ver.  6.  And  came  into  Egypt,  Jacob,  and  all  his 
seed  with  him. 

In  this  way  deseendanis  are  spoken  of.  Has  a  man  been 
deceived  by  another,  he  will  be  asked,  **  How  could  you 
trust  him  1  did  you  not  know  him  to  be  bad  {veethe)  seed.** 
"  That  fellow  is  of  the  seed  of  fiends."  "  The  reason  you 
see  such  good  things  in  that  youth  is,  that  he  is  of  good 
seed."  "  The  old  man  and  his  seed  have  aU  left  this  village 
many  years  ago.**— RoasaTs. 

Ver.  24.  For  every  shepherd  is  an  abomination 
unto  the  Egyptians. 

Cunseus,  with  great  plausibilily.  ascribes  this  detestation 
on  the  part  of  the  Egyptians,  to  tae  ferocious  dispositions 
and  rebellious  conduct  of  the  shepherds  who  tended  their 
flocks  in  the  plains  and  marshes  of  lower  Egypt.  "  These," 
says  that  writer,  "were  active  and  able  men,  out  execrable 
to  all  the  Egyptians,  because  they  would  not  suffer  them  to 
lead  their  idle  course  of  life  in  security.    These  men  oflen 
excited  great  commotions,  and  sometimes  created  kings  for 
themselves.    It  was  on  this  account,  that  the  Romans,  in 
succeeding  times,  when  they  easily  held  the  rest  of  Egypt 
in  obedience,  placed  a  strong  garrison  in  all  these  parts. 
When  you  have  taken  the  most  exact  survey  of  all  circum- 
stances, you  will  find  tMs  was  the  reason  that  made  the 
Egyptians,  even  from  the  first,  so  ill  affected  to  shepherds; 
because  these  sedentair  men  and  handicrafts  could  not 
endure  their  fierce  ana  active  spirits.    Pharaoh  himself, 
when  he  had  determined  to  abate  and  depress  the  growing 
ntunbers  of  the  Israelites,  spake  to  his  subjects  in  this  man* 
ter :   •  The  Israelites  are  stronger  than  we ;  let  us  deal 
wisely,  that  they  increase  not,  lest,  when  war  arises,  they 
join  themselves  to  our  enemies,  and  take  up  arms  against 
us.'     But  this  view  does  not  account  for  the  use  of  the 
term  which  it  properly  rendered  abomination,  and  which 
indicates,  not  a  ferocious  and  turbulent  character,  which  is 
properly  an  object  of  dread  and  hatred,  but  a  mean  and 
despicable  person,  that  excites  the  scorn  and  contempt  of 
his  neighbours.    It  is  readily  admitted,  that  the  detestation 
in  which  shepherds  were  held  in  Egypt,  could  not  arise 
from  their  employment  in  the  breeding  of  cattle ;  for  the 
IdAg  himself,  m  the  days  of  Joseph,  had  very  numerous 
flocks  and  herds,  in  the  manai^raent  of  which  he  did  not 
think  it  imbecoming  his  digninr  to  take  a  lively  interest 
This  is  proved  by  the  commana  to  his  favotirite  minister ; 
*  If  thou  knowest  any  men  of  activity  among  them,  then 
nuike  them  rulers  over  my  cattle.'     Nor  were  his  muner- 
oos  subjeets  less  attentive  to  this  branch  of  iodastry ;  erery 
one  seems  to  have  lived  upon  his  paternal  farm,  part  of 
which  was  converted  into  pasture.    Hence,  when  money 
failed  in  the  "rears  of  famine,  '  all  the  Egyptians  came  to 
Joseph  «nd  said,  Gire  us  httad ;  for  why  ahovld  we  die  ia 
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thy  prcBOMel  for  the  ittoiie;r  fiiB^di.  Ami  Jo eph  jnid. 
Give  your  (sOle,  and  I  will  give  jamhtetAior  yaar  oatUe, 
if  mcmey  fiuL"  Bui  if  Phanoh  and  all  his  safiects,  weie 
themselves  engaged  in  the  rearing  of  stock,  a  shqiheni 
could  not  be  to  them  an  object  of  general  ahhorrenee.  Be- 
sides, it  was  not  onlawAil  in  Kgypt  to  deprive  an  ax  or  a 
sheep  of  life,  and  feast  upon  the  flesh ;  for,  in  the  temples, 
these  animals  were  offered  in  sacrifice  ev^  day ;  ana  for 
what  purpose  did  the  Egyptians  rear  them  on  their  farms, 
bni  to  use  them  as  ibod  1  The  contempt  in  which  this  or- 
der of  men  were  held,  ooold  not  then  be  owing  to  the  siqier- 
stition  of  the  nation  in  generaL  It  omy  even  be  inferred 
from  the  command  of  Pharaoh  to  Joseph,  requiring  him  lo 
appoint  the  most  active  of  his  brethren  rulers  over  his  cat- 
tle, that  the  office  of  a  shepherd  was  honourable  among  the 
Egyptians :  for  it  could  not  be  his  desi^  to  degrade  the 
brethren  of  his  favourite  minister.  This  idea  is  confirmed 
by  Diodoms,  who  asserts  that  husbandmen  and  sh^herds 
were  held  in  very  great  estimation  in  that  country.  But 
that  writer  states  a  foct,  which  furnishes  the  true  solution 
of  the  difficulty— that  in  some  parts  of  Egypt,  shepherds 
were  not  suffered.  The  contempt  of  shepherds  seems, 
therefore,  toliave  been  confined  to  some  parts  of  the  king- 
dom :  probidily  lo  the  royal  city,  and  the  principal  towns  m 
Upper  Egvpt,  where  the  luxury  of  a  court,  or  the  wealth 
and  splendour  of  the  inhabitants,  taught  them  to  look  down 
with  contempt  and  loathing  upon  £ose  humble  peasants. 
But  the  true  reason  seems  to  be  stated  by  Herodotus,  who 
informs  us  that  those  who  worship  in  the  temple  of  the  The- 
ban  Jupiter,  or  belong  to  the  district  of  Thebes,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Egypt,  abstained  from  sheep  and  sacrificed  goats. 
But  sheep  and  oxen  were  the  animah  which  the  shepherds 
usually  killed  for  general  use.  It  was  natural,  therefore, 
for  that  superstitious  people  to  regard  with  abhorrence  those 
who  were  in  the  daily  practice  of  slau|^htering  the  objects 
of  their  reli^ous  veneration.  But  this  custom  was  con- 
fined to  the  district  of  Thebes;  for,  according  to  the  same 
writer,  "  in  Uie  temple  of  Mendes,  and  in  die  whole  Men- 
desian  district,  goats  were  preserved  and  sheep  sacrificed." 
Shepherds,  therefore,  migiit  be  abhorred  in  one  part  of 
Egypt  and  honoured  in  another.  The  sagacious  prime 
minister  of  Egyp^  desirous  to  remove  his  brethren  from  the 
fascinations  ofwealth  and  power,  directed  them  to  give  such 
an  account  of  themselves,  that  the  counsellors  of  Pharaoh, 
from  their  dislike  of  the  mean  employment  in  which  they 
had  been  educated,  might  grant  tneir  request,  and  suffer 
them  to  settle  in  Gklshen,  a  land  of  shepherds,  far  removed 
from  the  dangerous  blandishments  of  a  court — ^Paxtom. 

Chap.  47.  ver.  29.  And  the  time  drew  ni^h  that 
Israel  must  die :  and  he  called  his  son  Joseph, 
and  said  unto  him.  If  now  I  have  foimd  grace 
in  thy  sight,  put,  I  pray  thee,  thy  hand  under 
my  thigh,  ana  deal  kindly  and  truly  with  me; 
bury  me  not,  I  pray  thee,  in  Egypt 

See  on  chap.  34.  %  3. 

Chap.  49.  ver.  3.  Reuben,  thou  ttrt  my  first-bom, 
my  might,  and  the  beginning  of  my  strength, 
the  excellency  of  dignity,  and  the  excellency  of 
power. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  first-bom  son  is  the 
strongest,  and  be  is  always  placed  over  las  brethren.  To 
him  the  others  must  ^ve  great  honour,  and  they  must  not 
sit  in  bin  presence  without  his  permission,  and  then  only 
behind  him.  When  the  younger  visits  the  elder,  he  goes 
-with  great  respect,  and  the  conversation  is  soon  closed. 
Should  there  be  any  thing  of  a  particular  nature,  on  which  ; 
he  desires  the  sentiments  of  his  elder  brother,  he  sends  a 
friend  to  converse  with  him.  The  younger  brother  will  not 
enter  the  door  at  the  same  time  with  the  elder;  he  must  al- 
wavs  foUtm.  Should  they  be  invited  to  a  marriage,  care 
^will  be  taken  that  the  okiest  shall  go  in  the  first.  The 
Tounger  will  never  approach  him  witn  his  wooden  sandals 
<m,  he  must  take  them  off.  He  will  not  speak  to  the  wife 
«f  the  elder,  except  on  some  t^ecial  occasion.  When  the 
^ber  thinks  his  end  is  approaching,  he  calls  his  children, 
«nd,  addressing  himself  to  the  elder,  says,  "  My  strength, 
any  glory,  my  idl  is  in  thee.**  From  this  may  be  gained  an 
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idea  of  dM  iapaitaace  which 
right."— RoBBan. 
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Yer.  8.  Judah,  thou  art  he  whom  thy  brethren 
shall  praise;  thy  hand  tkaU  ^  in  the  nedc  of 
thine  enemies. 

The  oriental  conqueror  often  addressed  his  unfommalt 
eaptives  in  the  most  insulting  language,  of  which  the 
{diet  Isaiah  has  1^  us  a  specimen:  **  But  I  will  pm  it 
cop  of  JehovahVi  fiiiy)  into  the  hand  of  them  that 
thee;  which  have  said  to  thy  soul,  bow  down  that  we  may 
go  over."  And  their  actions  were  as  harsh  as  their  words 
were  haughty;  they  made  them  bow  down  to  the  very 

£x»und,  and  i>ut  their  feet  upon  their  necks,  and  trampled 
em  in  the  mire.  This  indignitythe  chosen  people  of  uod 
were  obliged  to  suffer:  "  Thou  hast  laid  thy  body  as  the 
ground,  and  as  the  street  to  them  that  went  over."  Conouer* 
ors  of  a  milder  and  more  humane  disposition  put  ihnu  band 
upon  the  neck  of  their  captives,  as  a  mark  of  their  siqieffiup- 
ity.  This  custom  may  be  traced  as  high  as  the  age  in 
which  Jacob  flourished;  for  in  his  farewell  blessing  to 
Judah,  he  thus  alludes  to  it:  "  JodbUi,  thou  art  he  whom 
thy  brethren  shallpratse;  thy  hand  shall  be  in  the  neck  of 
thme  enemies."  This  benedictiQD,  which  at  once  foretold 
the  victorious  career  of  that  warlike  tribe,  and  suggested 
the  propriety  of  treating  their  prisoners  with  moderation 
and  Kindness,  was  fulfilled  in  the  person  of  David,  and  ac» 
knowledged  by  him:  "  Thou  hast  also  given  me  the  necks 
of  mine  enemies,  thai  I  might  destroy  ihem  that  hate  me." 
Traces  of  this  custom  may  be  discovered  in  the  manners 
of  other  nations.  Among'  the  Franks  it  was  usual  to  put 
the  arm  round  the  neck,  as  a  mark  of  superiority  on  the 
part  of  him  by  whom  it  was  done.  When  Chrodm,  decli- 
ning the  office  of  mayor  of  the  palace,  chose  a  young 
nobleman  named  Gogan,  to  fill  that  place,  he  immediately 
took  the  arm  of  the  youig  man,  ana  put  it  round  his  own 
neck,  as  a  mark  of  nis  dependance  on  him,  and  that  he 
acknowledged  him  for  his  general  and  chief. — Paxton. 

Ver.  9.  Judah  is  a  lion's  whelp ;  from  the  prey, 
my  son,  thou  art  gone  up :  ne  stooped  down, 
he  couched  as  a  lion,  and  as  an  old  lion :  who 
shaU  rouse  him  up  9 

The  Hebrew  words  will  be  moce  accuialely  ezpiesedby 
the  firilowing  translation  :-^ 

A  yoniif  Hon  U  Jodih, 

Prom  prej,  mv  wn,  art  thou  become  great; 

He  bends  hte  feet  under  him  aod  ooucnea 

Like  a  lion  and  like  a  lioneaa ; 

Who  abatt  rouae  him  upl 

Judah  is  compared  to  a  young  lion,  which  becomes  great 
by  Drey,  and  which,  when  grown  up  and  satiated  with  booty, 
is  round  rt»06iaff  with  his  feet  bait  under  his  breast.  The 
lion  does  this  when  he  has  eaten  sufiiciently ;  he  then  does 
not  attack  passengersi  but  if  any  one  would  venture  to  rouse 
him  out  of  wantonness,  he  would  repent  of  his  temerity. 
The  meaning  of  the  image  is,  that  the  tribe  of  Judah  would 
at  first  be  very  warlike  and  valiant,  but  in  the  sequel,  satia- 
ted Vf  conquests  and  victories,  would  cease  to  attack  its 
neighbours,  yet  had  made  itself  so  terrible  that  nobody 
would. venture  to  attack  it.  Amcmg  the  eastern  nations,  the' 
lion  was  always  the  emblem  of  warlike  valour  and  might 
— ^Buama. 

Yer.  1 1.  Binding  his  foal  unto  the  vine,  and  his 
^'s  colt  unto  the  choice  vine. 


One  species  of  vine  is  not  less  distinguished  by  the 
luxuriance  of  its  growth,  than  by  the  richness  and  delicacy 
of  its  fruiL  This  is  the  Sorek  of  the  Hebrews,  which  the 
prophet  Isaiah  has  chosen  to  represent  the  founders  of  hi6 
nation — ^men  renowned  for  almost  every  virtue  which  can 
adorn  the  human  character:  "My  well-beloved  has  a 
vineyard  in  a  very  fruitful  hill^  and  he  planted  it  with 
SoreK,  or  the  choicest  vine."  It  is  to  this  valuable  species 
that  Jacob  refers,  in  his  prophetic  benediction  addressed  to 
Jfudah;  and  the  manner  m  which  he  speaks  of  it  is  remaik- 
able:  ''Binding  his  foal  imto  the  vine,  and  his  ass's  colt 
imto  the  choice  vine.'*  In  some  parts  of  Persia  it  was 
formerly  the  custom  to  turn  their  caiUe  into  the  vineyards 
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after  the  Tintage,  to  browse  on  the  vines,  some  of  which 
are  so  large,  that  a  man  can  hardly  compass  their  trunks 
in  his  arms.  These  facts  clearljr  show,  that  agreeably  to 
die  prediction  of  Jacob,  the  ass  might  be  securely  bound  to 
the  vine,  and  without  damaging  me  tree  by  browsins^  on 
its  leaves  and  branches.  The  same  custom  appears,  irom 
(he  narratives  of  several  travellers,  to  have  generally  pre- 
vailed in  the  Lesser  Asia.  Chandler  observed,  that  in  the 
vineyards  around  Smvma,  the  leaves  of  the  vines  were 
decayed  or  stripped  By  the  camels,  or  herds  of  goats, 
which  are  permitted  to  browse  upon  them  tdter  the  vin- 
tage. When  he  left  Smyrna  on  the  thirtieth  of  September, 
the  vineyards  were  already  bare ;  but  when  he  arrived  at 
Phygela,  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  of  October,  he  found  its  terri- 
tory still  green  with  vines;  which  is  a  proof,  that  the 
vineyards  at  Sm  fma  must  have  been  stripped  by  the  cattle, 
which  delight  to  feed  upon  the  foliage.  This  custom  fur- 
nishes a  satisfactory  reason  for  a  regulation  in  the  laws  of 
Moses,  the  meaning  of  which  has  been  very  imperfectly 
undemtood,  which  forbids  a  man  to  introduce  his  beast 
into  the  vineyard  of  his  neighbour.  It  was  destructive  to 
the  vineytLTd  before  the  fruit  was  gathered ;  and  after  the 
vintage,  it  was  still  a  serious  injury,  because  it  deprived 
the  owner  of  the  fodder,  which  was  most  grateful  to  his 
flocks  and  herds,  and  perhaps  absolutely  requisite  for  their 
subsistence  during  the  winter.  These  things  considered, 
we  discern  in  this  enactment,  the  justice,  wisdom,  and 
kindness  of  the  great  legislator :  and  the  same  traits  of 
excellence  might  no  doubt  be  di%overed  in  the  most  ob- 
scure and  minute  regulation,  could  we  detect  the  reason 
cn  which  it  is  founded.— Paxton. 

Yer.  14.  Issachar  is  a  strong  ass,  couching  down 
between  two  burdens:  15.  And  he  saw  that 
rest  was  good,  and  the  land  that  it  was  pleasant; 
and  bowed  his  shoulder  to  bear,  and  became  a 
servant  unto  tribute. 

The  ass  is  not  more  remarkable  for  Ms  power  to  sustain, 
*ilhan  for  his  patience  and  tranquillitv  when  oppressed  by 
an  unequal  load.  Like  the  camel,  ne  quietlv  submits  to 
Jhe  heaviest  burden  :  he  bears  it  peac«!ably,  till  he  can  pro- 
ceed no  farther ;  and  when  his  strength  rails  him,  instead 
of  resisting  or  endeavouring  to  throw  off  the  oppressive 
wttighi,  he  contentedly  lies  down,  and  rests  himseu  under 
it,  recruits  his  vigour  with  the  provender  that  may  be  of- 
fered him,  and  then,  at  the  call  of  his  master,  proceeds  on 
his  journey.  To  this  trait  in  the  character  or  that  useful 
animal,  the  djring  patriarch  evidently  refers,  when,  under 
the  afflatus  of  inspiration,  he  predicts  the  future  lot  and  con- 
duct of  Issachar  and  his  descendants.  '*  Issachar  is  a  strong 
ass,  couching  down  between  two  burdens.  And  he  saw 
that  rest  was  good,  and  the  land  that  it  was  pleasant,  and 
bowed  his  shoulder  to  bear,  and  became  a  servant  unto  thb- 
Qte."  This  tribe,  naturally  dull  and  stupid^  should,  like 
the  creature  by  which  they  were  characterized,  readily 
nubmit  to  the  vilest  master  and  the  meanest  service.  Al- 
Qough,  like  the  ass,  possessed  of  ability,  if  properly  exert- 
(d  and  rightly  directed,  to  shake  off  the  ingionoua  yoke  of 
servitude,  they  would  iNisely  submit  to  the  insults  of  the 
Phenicians  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Samaritans  on  the 
other.  Issachar  was  a  strong  ass,  **  able,"  says  a  sprightly 
writer,  "  to  refuse  a  load,  as  well  as  to  bear  it ;  but  like 
the  passive  drudge  which  symbolized  him^  he  preferred 
inglorious  ease  to  the  resolute  vindication  of  his  liberty ;  a 
burden  of  tribute,  to  the  rains  of  a  just  and  well-reguiated 
freedom ;  and  a  yoke  of  bondage,  to  the  doubtful  issues  of 
war." — Paxton. 

"  Couching  down  between  two  burdens."  The  original 
word  rendered  "  burdens,"  we  believe,  after  careful  investi- 
gation, properly  signifies  the  double  partition  forming  the 
sides  ofa  stall  fbr  cattle  or  asses,  or  the  bars  and  timbers 
of  which  they  were  made.  A  similar  structure  was  erect- 
ed about  the  dwellings  of  the  Jews,  in  which  their  pots, 
kettles,  and  other  kitchen  utensils,  were  hung,  and  there- 
fore rendered  by  Gusset,  in  Ps.  68. 14, "  pot-ranges."  This 
expression,  as  applied  to  a  resrion  of  country,  would  natu- 
lally  be  supposed  to  imply  two  very  marked  and  conspicu- 
ous'Umils,  as  for  in««tance  two  ranges  of  mountains  enclo- 
sing a  valley,  and  by  a  very  remarkable  coincidence  the 
tribe  of  Issachar  received  for  its  lot,  in  the  distribution  of 


the  land,  the  feitfle  and  delightful  vale  of  Esdra«lon,  lying 
between  ranges  of  hills,  in  the  peaceful  and  industrious  oc- 
cupancy of  which  they  might  very  justly  be  likened  to  an 
ass  renosing  between  tne  sides  of  his  stall.  *'  Here,  on  this 
plain,*^  says  Dr.  Clarke,  *'  the  most  fertile  part  of  all  the  land 
of  Canaan,  which,  though  a  solitude,  we  found  like  one 
vast  meadow  covered  with  the  richest  pasture,  the  tribe  ot 
Issachar  '  rejoiced  in  their  tents.' "  Tnere  is  no  authoritv 
whatever  for  rendering  it  "burdens,"  which  seems  to  have 
been  suggested  solely  by  the  words  "  couching  between,"  as 
it  was  unnatural  to  suppose  that  if  an  ass  couched  between 
any  two  objects,  it  would  of  course  be  between  two  bur- 
dens. But  as  the  blessing  of  several  of  the  other  sons  have 
res])ect  to  the  geographical  features  of  their  destined  in- 
heritance, it  is  natural  to  look  for  something  of  the  same 
kind  in  that  of  Issachar,  and  viewed  in  this  light  the  words 
yield  a  clear  and  striking  sense,  the  appropriateness  of  which 
to  the  matter  of  fact  is  obvious  to  eveiy  eye.  Chal.  **  Is- 
sachar rich  in  substance,  and  his  possession  shall  be  be- 
tween the  bounds;"  Syr.  "  Issachar,  a  gigantic  man,  lying 
down  between  the  paths;"  Targ.  Jon.  "  He  shall  lie  down 
between  the  limits  of  his  bretbreo ;"  Jems.  Targ.  "  and  his 
boundary  shall  be  situated  between  two  limits.^'^"  He  saw 
that  rest  was  good."  Instead  of  interpreting  thisprediction 
with  many  commentators  to  the  disparagement  or  Lssacbar, 
as  though  he  were  to  be  addicted  to  ignominious  ease,  we 
understand  it  in  a  sense  directly  the  reverse,  as  intimating 
that  he  should  have  so  high  an  esteem  of  the  promised 
''  rest"  in  another  life,  that  he  should  give  himselr  to  unre- 
mitting labour  in  this ;  that  he  should  be  so  intent  upon 
"  inheriting  the  earth"  after  the  resurrection,  ihe  reversion 
of  the  saints,  that  he  should  willingly  subject  himself  to 
toil,  privation,  and  every  species  of  endurance,  with  a  view 
to  seenre  the  exceeding  great  reward.  Thus  his  character 
would  correspond  with  his  name,  the  import  of  which  is, 
'*  he  shall  bear  or  carry  a  reward." — Bush. 

Ver.  17.  Dan  shall  be  a  serpent  by  the  way,  an 
adder  in  the  path,  that  biteth  the  horse-heels, 
so  that  his  rider  shall  fall  backward. 

The  only  allusion  to  this  species  of  serpent,  (the  Cerastes, 
or  homed  snake,)  in  the  sacred  volume,  occurs  in  the 
valedictory  predictions  of  Jacob,  where  he  describes  the 
character  and  actions  of  Dan  and  his  posterity :  "  Dan 
shall  be  a  serpent  by  the  way,  an  adder  (pr>fiv  sepkiphon) 
in  the  path,  that  biteth  the  horse*s  heels,  so  that  his  rider 
shall  fall  backward."  It  is  indisputably  clear,  that  the  pa- 
triarch integ^ed  some  kind  of  serpent ;  for  the  circum- 
stances will  not  apply  to  a  freebooter  watching  for  his  prey. 
It  only  remains  to  mvestigate  the  species  to  which  it  be- 
longs. The  principal  care  of  the  Jewish  writers,  is  to  as- 
certain the  etyroolo^  of  the  name,  about  which  their  sen- 
timents are  much  divided.  The  Arabian  authors  quoted 
by  Bochart,  inform  us,  that  the  Sephiphon  is  a  most  perni- 
cious reptile,  and  very  dangerous  to  man.  It  is  of  a  sandy 
colour,  variegated  with  black  and  white  spots.  The  par- 
ticulars in  the  character  of  Dan.  however,  agree  better 
with  the  Cerastes,  or  homed  snake,  than  with  any  other 
species  of  serpent.  It  lies  in  wait  for  pas.^ngers  in  the 
sand,  or  in  the  rat  of  the  wheels  on  the  highway.  Prom 
its  lurking-place,  it  treacherouslv  bites  the  horse's  heels, 
so  that  the  rider  falls  backwanf,  in  consequence  of  the 
animal's  hinder  legs  becoming  almost  immediately  torpid 
by  the  dreadful  activity  of  the  poison.  The  Cerastes  is 
equally  formidable  to  man  ana  the  lower  animals ;  and 
the  more  dangerotis,  because  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish 
him  from  the  sand  in  which  he  lies ;  and  ne  never  spares 
the  helpless  traveller  who  unwarily  comes  within  his  reach. 
"  He  moves,"  says  Mr.  Brace,  "  with  great  rapiditv,  and 
in  all  directions,  forward,  backward,  and  sidewise.  When 
he  inclines  to  surprise  any  one  who  is  too  far  from  him,  he 
creeps  with  his  siae  towards  the  person,  and  his  head  avert* 
ed,  till,  judging  his  distance,  he  tnms  round,  sprin|^  upon 
him,  and  fastens  upon  thejwrt  next  to  him ;  for  it  is  n<v 
trae,  what  is  said,  tnat  the  Cerastes  does  not  leap  or  spring 
I  saw  one  of  them  at  Cairo,  crawl  up  the  side  of  a  box,  it. 
which  there  were  many,  and  there  lie  still  as  if  hiding 
himself,  till  one  of  the  people  who  brought  them  to  us,  came 
near  him,  and  though  m  a  verv  disadvantageous  posture, 
sticking,  as  it  were,  perpendicular  to  the  side  of  the  box,  he 
leaped  near  the  distance  of  Ituree  feet,  and  fostened  bet«'een 
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the  man's  fbre-tSnger  and  thumb,  so  as  to  bring  the  blood. 
The  fellow  showed  no  signs  of  either  pain  or  fear :  and  we 
kept  him  with  ns  full  four  hoars,  without  applying  any  sort 
of  remedy,  or  his  seeming  inclined  to  do  so.  To  make 
myself  assured  that  the  animal  was  in  its  perfect  state,  I 
made  the  man  hold  him  by  the  neck,  so  as  to  force  him  to 
open  his  mouth,  and  lacerate  the  thign  of  a  pelican,  a  bird  I 
had  tamed,  as  big  as  a  swan.  The  bird  died  m  about  thirteen 
minutes,  though  it  was  apparently  affected  in  fifly  seconds ; 
and  we  cannot  think  it  was  a  fair  trial,  because  a  very  few 
minutes  before,  it  had  bit,  and  so  discharged  a  part  of  its 
virus,  and  it  was  made  to  scratch  the  pelican  by  force, 
without  any  irritation  or  action  of  its  own."  These  ser- 
pents have  always  been  considered  as  extremely  cunning, 
both  in  escaping  their  enemies  and  seizing  their  prey :  they 
hare  even  been  called  insidious ;  a  character  wtdcm,  from 
the  preceding  statement,  they  seem  to  deserve.  The  Orien- 
tals call  him  the  Her  in  amlituh ;  for,  in  this  manner,  both 
the  Seventy  and  Samaritan  render  the  text  in  Genesis;  and 
this  appellation  well  agrees  with  his  habits.  Pliny  says, 
that  the  Cerastes  hides  its  whole  body  in  the  sand,  leavmg 
only  its  horns  exposed,  which  anract  birds,  who  suppose 
them  to  be  grains  of  barley,  till  they  are  undeceived,  too 
late,  by  the  darting  of  the  serpent  upon  them.  Ephraim, 
the  Syrian,  also  mentions  a  kmd  of  serpents  whose  heads 
only  are  seen  above  the  ground.  Like  the  Cerastes,  Dan 
was  to  excel  in  cunning  and  in  artifice,  to  prevail  against 
his  enemies,  rather  ^his  policy  in  the  cabmet  than  by  his 
valour  in  the  field.  Ait  all  the  Jewish  expositors  refer  the 
words  of  Jacob  to  Samson,  who  belonged  to  that  tribe,  and 
was  undoubtedly  the  most  illustrious  personage  of  whom 
they  could  boast.    This  remarkable  man,  Jehovah  raised 

3>  to  deliver  his  chosen  people,  not  so  much  by  his  valour, 
though  his  actions  clearly  showed,  that  he  was  by  no 
means  deficient  in  personal  courage,  as  by  his  artful  and 
imexpected  stratagems.  This  interpretation  has  been 
adopted  by  several  Christian  expositors ;  while  it  has  been 
opposed  by  others  as  a  needless  refinement.  It  is  unneces- 
sary, and  perhaps  improper,  to  restrict  the  pr^iction  to 
Samson,  when  it  can  with  equal  propriety  be  applied  to  the 
whole  tribe.  Whether  the  words  of  Jacob,  in  this  instance, 
were  meant  to  express  praise  or  blame,  it  may  be  difficult 
to  determine ;  but,  if  the  deceitful  and  diuigerons  eharacter 
of  the  Cerastes,  to  which  Dan  is  compared,  be  duly  con- 
sidered, the  latter  is  more  probable. — Paxton. 

Ver.  22.  Josqih  m  a  fruitfiil  bough,  ev^n  a  fruitfii] 
bough  by  a  well,  tohose  branches  run  over  the 
wall 

To  the  northward  and  westward  are  several  villages, 
interspersed  with  extensive  orchards  and  vineyards,  the 
latter  of  which  are  generally  enclosed  by  high  walls.  The  ^ 
Persian  vine-dressers  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  the 
vine  run  up  the  walls,  and  curl  over  on  the  other  side, 
which  they  do  by  tjring  stones  to  the  extremity  of  the  ten- 
dril. The  vine,  particularly  in  Turkey  and  Glreece,  is  fre- 
quently made  to  mtwine  on  trellises,  around  a  well,  where, 
in  the  heat  of  the  day,  whole  families  collect  themselves, 
and  sit  under  the  shade.^  Moribr. 

All  this  falls  very  naturally  on  an  eastern  ear.  Joseph 
was  the  fruitful  bough  of  Jacob,  and  being  planted  near  a 
f9e2{,  his  leaf  would  not  wither,  and  he  would  bring  forth 
his  fruit  in  his  season.  Great  delight  is  taken  in  all  kinds 
of  creepers,  which  bear  edible  fruits,  and  the  natives  allow 
them  to  run  over  the  walls  and  roofs  of  their  houses.  The 
term  "  branches?*  in  the  verse  is  m  the  margin  rendered 
"  damgHers  ;**  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact,  (and  one  which 
will  ikiow  light  on  some  other  pussages,)  that  the  same  term 
is  used  here  to  denote  the  same  thiog.  '*  That  man  has 
only  one  Chede^  t.  e.  branch,  daughter."  "  The  youngest 
Chede  (branch)  has  got  married  this  day."  "  Where  are 
your  branches  V*  "  They  are  all  married."  "  What  a 
voaoff  branch  to  be  in  this  state ! — how  soon  it  has  given 
fruit !"  When  a  mother  has  had  a  large  family,  "That 
branch  has  borne  plenty  of  fruit."  A  husband  will  say  to 
his  wife,  who  l^  steril,  "  Of  what  use  is  a  branch  which 
bears  not  fruit  1"  The  figure  is  much  used  in  poetry. — 
Roberts. 

The  people  of  Israel,  and  other  oriental  nations  of  those 
days,  appear  to  have  bestowed  particular  attention  on  the 
ealtivation  of  the  vine.    The  site  of  the  vineyard  was  care- 


fhlly  chosen  m  felds  of  a  loose  crtimbling  sofl,  on  a  rich 
plain,  or  on  a  sloping  hill  rising  with  a  gentle  ascent ;  or, 
where  the  acclivity  was  very  steep,  on  terraces  supported 
by  masonry,  and  turned  as  mucn  as  possible  from  the 
setting  sun.  The  plot  was  enclosed  with  a  wall ;  the  stones 
and  other  encumbrances  were  removed,  and  the  choicest 
plants  were  selected  to  form  the  plantation.  Within  the 
vineyard,  low  waUs  were  sometimes  raised  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  the  vines ;  a  practice  which  seems  to  have 
been  adopted  before  the  days  of  Jacob;  for  in  the  jlessin|^ 
of  Joseph,  he  speaks  of  it  in  a  manner  which  shows  that  it 
was  quite  familiar  to  the  vine-dresser:  "Joseph  is  a  fruit- 
ful bough,  even  a  fruitftil  bough  by  a  well  -,  whose  branches 
run  over  the  wall."  By  this  beautiful  image  then  it  appears, 
that  while  the  d^ine  patriarch  justly  appreciated  and  highly 
praised  the  admirable  qualities  of  his  beloved  son,  he  mti- 
mated  to  his  family  in  the  most  delicate  but  significant 
manner,  their  obligation  to  Joseph  for  the  protection  and 
comfort  they  enjoyed  under  his  government. — Paxton. 

Ver.  22.  Joseph  is  a  fruitful  boup^h,  even  a  fruitful 
bou^h  by  a  well,  whose  branches  run  over  the 
wall^  23.  The  archers  have  sorely  grieyed 
him,  and  shot  at  him^  and  hated  him. 

I  have  shown,  in  preceding  observations,  that  vines 
in  Judea  sometimes  grow  against  low  stone  walls ;  but  I 
do  not  apprehend  the  ingenious  Mr.  Barrington  can  be 
right,  when  he  supposes,  in  a  paper  of  his  on  the  patriarchal 
customs  and  manners,  that  joseph  is  compared  to  a  vine 
growing  against  the  wall.  Gen.  xlix.  23.  As  vines  are 
sometimes  planted  against  a  low  wall,  they  might  possibly 
be  planted  against  a  low  wall  surrounding  a  well :  though 
it  is  difficult  to  guess,  why  a  wall  should  be  built  round 
a  well,  in  a  vineyard,  of  such  a  height  as  to  be  proper  for 
the  support  of  a  vine ;  and  if  it  were,  why  archers  direct 
their  arrows  against  it  when  it  would  be  so  easy  to  gather 
the  fruit  by  hand,  without  injury.  But  I  suppose  this  is 
not  an  exact  representation.  In  the  first  place,  a  vine  is 
not  mentioned;  it  is  only  h  fruitful  tree,  in  general,  to 
which  Joseph  is  compared.  Second^y^  The  being  situated 
near  water,  is  extremely  conducive,  m  that  dry  and  hot 
country,  to  the  flourishing  of  vegetables  in  general ;  and 
trees  among  the  rest.  "  We  came,"  sajrs  Maundrell,  "  to 
the  fountain  of  Elisha.  Close  by  the  fountain  grows  a 
large  tree,  spreading  into  boughs  over  the  water,  and  here 
in  the  shade  we  took  a  collation."  A  tree,  we  find^planted 
near  plenty  of  water,  grows  there  to  a  large  size.  Thirdly, 
the  wild  Arabs  of  those  countries  are  great  plunderers  of 
fruit.  Maillet  assigns  that  as  the  reason  why  the  fruit  ot 
the  land  of  Egypt,  in  these  later  times,  is  not  better,  namely, 
that  they  are  wont  to  gather  it  before  it  is  properly  ripened, 
on  account  of  the  Arabs,  who  would  otherwise  rob  them  of 
it.  Fourthly,  It  is  very  well  known,  that  walls  easily  stop 
Arabs,  who  are  continually  on  horseback  in  their  roving 
about,  and  do  not  care  to  quit  them,  nor  are  used  to  climb 
walls.  They  had  no  better  way  then  to  get  the  fruit  of 
those  trees,  whose  luxuriant  boughs  ran  over  the  walls  of 
their  enclosures,  than  by  throwing  their  bludgeons  at  them, 
and  gathering  up  the  fruit  that  fell  on  the  outside  of  the 
wall.  To  these  things  should  be  added.  Fifthly,  That  the 
word  translated  arrows^  means,  not  onl3r  those  things  that 
we  are  wont  to  call  arrows,  but  such  sticks  as  are  thrown 
by  Uie  hand,  as  well  as  those  missile  weapons  that  are 
darted  by  means  of  a  bow;  for  we  find  the  word  is  made 
use  of  to  express  the  staff  of  a  spear,  1  Sam.  xvii.  7,  and 
consequently  any  piece  of  wood  long  in  proportion  to  its 
diameter,  especially  if  used  as  a  missile  instrument.  The 
lords  of  arrows  enn  ^S;3  baalee  chitseem,  for  that  is  the 
Hebrew  expression,  conformable  to  an-  eastern  mode  of 
speech,  which  we  translate  archers,  is  a  natural  description 
of  the  wild  Arabs,  those  lords  of  bludgeons,  in  committing 
their  depredations  on  the  eastern  gardens  and  vineya:ds. 
But  this  manner  of  treating  the  vine  would  not  be  advan- 
tageous ;  bunches  of  grapes  are  by  no  means  thus  to  be 
dislodged,  and  the  fall  would  spoil  the  fruit.  But  there  are 
other  trees  whose  fruit  might  thus  be  gathered;  among  the 
rest,  I  suppose  the  pome^anste,  whose  fruit  has  so  hard  a 
shell,  as  neither  to  be  injured  by  the  fall,  or  destroyed  by 
an  accidental  blow  of  the  sticks  they  used  for  pelting  the 
tree.  The  destroying  a  man  is  sometimes  compared  to  the 
cutting  down  a  tree :  "  I  knew  not,"  said  the  Prophet  Jcre^ 
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miah, "  that  tney  iud  idevised  devices  agaiast  me,  aaying, 
Let  lis  destroy  the  tree  with  the  frait  thereof,  and  let  us  cut 
}iim  off  from  the  land  of  the  living,  that  his  name  may  he 
no  more  remembered,**  Jer.  xL  19.  But  the  envious  bretnren 
of  Joseph  did  not  imbrue  their  hands  in  his  blood,  they  did 
not  destroy  him  as  men  destroy  a  tree  when  thev  cut  it 
down,  bat  thev  terribly  distressed  him ;  they  sold  him  for 
a  slave  into  E^pt:  he  had  flourished  in  the  fiivour  of  his 
father  and  of  his  God.  like  a  tree  by  a  reservoir  of  water: 
but  thev  for  a  time  disnonoured  him,  as  a  tree  is  disgraced 
by  the  breaking  its  boughs,  and  knocking  off  its  leaves,  by 
the  wild  Arabs,  who  want  to  derive  some  advantage  from 
battering  it  after  this  manner,  when  they  cannot  come  at  it 
to  destroy  it.^-£UaiiEa. 

Ver.  27.  Beajamin  shall  raven  as  a  wolf:  in  the 
morning  he  shall  devour  the  prey,  and  at  night 
he  shall  divide  the  spoil. 

The  wolf  is  wteker  than  the  lion  or  the  bear,  and  less 
courageous  than  the  ]eo|)ard ;  but  he  scarcely  yields  to 
them  in  cruelty  and  rapacionsness.  So  Benjamm,  although 
not  destitute  of  courage  and  address,  nor  disinclined  to 
war,  possessed  neither  the  strength,  nor  the  manly  spirit  of 
Judah,  whose  symbol  was  the  lion's  whelp;  but  yet  ne  was 
greedy  of  blood,  and  delighted  in  rapine ;  and  in  the  early 
periods  of  Jewish  history,  he  distinguished  himself  by  an 
active  and  restless  spirit,  which  commonly,  like  the  wolf 
among  luoibs  and  kids,  spent  itself  in  petty  or  insiorioos 
warfare,  although  it  sometimes  blazed  forth  in  oeeds  of 
heroic  valour,  and  general  utility.  He  had  the  honour  of 
giving  the  second  judge  to  the  nation  of  Israel,  who  deliv- 
ered Uiem  from  the  oppressive  yoke  of  Moab;  and  the  first 
king  who  sat  on  the  tnrone  of  that  chosen  people,  whose 
valour  saved  them  from  the  iron  sceptre  of  Amman,  and 
more  than  once  revenged  the  barbarities  of  the  tmcircum- 
cised  Philistines  upon  their  discomfited  hosts.  In  the  de- 
cline of  the  Jewish  commonwealth,  Esther  and  Mordecai, 
who  were  both  of  this  tribe,  successfully  interposed  with 
the  Kmg  of  Persia,  for  the  deliverance  of  their  brethren, 
and  took  their  station  in  the  first  rank  of  public  benefactors. 
But  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  ravened  like  wolves,  that  are  so 
fcrociojs  as  to  UiE/our  one  another,  when  th^  desperatriy 
espoused  the  caatt  of  Qibeah,  and  in  the  dishoiurarabCe 


and  bloody  feud,  reduced  thw  own  tribe  to  the  veiy  brink 
of  ruin,  and  inflicted  e  deep  wound  on  the  other  members 
of  the  8tate.««-PAZT0M. 

Chap.  50.  ver.  10.  And  they  came  to  the  thresih- 
ing-floor  of  Atad,  which  is  beyond  Jordan ;  «nd 
there  they  mourned  with  a  great  and  very  sore 
lamentation :  and  he  made  a  mourning  for  bis 
father  seven  days. 

See  on  chap.  45.  S. 

Ver.  26.  So  Joseph  died,  being  a.  himdred  and  ten 
years  old:  am.  they  embalmed  him,  and  ha 
was  put  in  a  coffin  in  £gypt 

The  people  of  the  East  do  not  in  general  put  their  dead 
inacomn;  they  simply  fold  up  the  corpse  in  a  mat.  When 
dying,  the  head  is  always  placed  towards  the  south,  and  in 
the  grave  also  in  the  same  direction.  When  a  person  is 
very  ill,  should  another  ask  how  he  is,  he  will  reply, "  Ah  t 
his  head  is  towards  the  south;"  meaning  there  is  no  hope. 
-^Roberts. 

When  Joseph  died,  he  was  not  only  embalmed,  but  jmi 
in  e  cofln.  This  was  an  honour  appropriated  to  persons 
of  distmction,  cofiins  not  being  universally  used  in  Egypt. 
Maillet,  speaking  of  the  Egyptian  rtpositories  of  the  dead, 
having  given  an  account  or  severer  niches  that  are  foona 
there,  say^s,  "it  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  bodies 
deposited  in  these  gloomy  apartments  were  all  enclosed  in 
chests,  and  placed  m  niches;  the  greatest  part  were  simply 
embalmed  and  swathed  after  that  manner  that  every  one 
hath  some  notion  of;  after  which  they  laid  them  one  by  the 
side  of  another  without  any  ceremonv :  some  were  even 
put  into  these  tombs  without  any  embalming  at  all,  or  such 
a  slight  one,  that  there  remains  nothing  of  them  in  the 
linen  in  which  they  were  wrapped  but  the  bones,  and  those 
half  rotten."  Antique  coffins  or  stone,  and  sycamore  wood, 
are  still  to  be  seei^  in  Egypt.  It  is  said  that  some  were 
formerly  made  of  a  kind  of  pastdx)ard,  formed  t>y  folding 
and  gluing  cloth  together  a  mat  number  of  times:  these 
were  curiously  plastered  ana  painted  with  hieroglyphies.— 
Tbsvdvot. 


EXODUS. 


Chap.  I.  ver.  14.  And  they  made  their  lires  bit- 
ter  with  haid  bondage*  in  mortar,  and  in  brick, 
and  in  all  manner  of  service  in  the  iSeld :  all 
their  service,  wherein  they  made  them  serve, 
was  with  rigour. 

or  a  bad  man  it  is  said,  in  the  East,  "  He  makes  the  lives 
of  his  servants  bitter."  Also,  "  Ah!  the  fellow :  the  heart 
of  his  wife  is  made  bitter."  "  My  soul  is  bitter."  "  My 
heart  is  Ukenhe  bitter  tree." — Roberts. 

Ver,  16l  And  he  said.  When  ye  do  the  office  of 
a  midwife  to  the  Hebrew  women,  and  see  them 
upon  the  stools,  if  it  be  a  son,  then  ve  shall  kill 
hmi ;  but  if  it  &«  a  daughter,  then  she  shall  live. 

Inhere  have  been  great  difficulties  started  in  the  nature  and 
iiseof  the  instrum'^nts  here  rendered  stools^  (Heb.  stones.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  rendering  of  the  established  version,  it  would 
seem  that  they  were  designed  for  procuring  a  more  easy 
deliverv  for  women  in  lalbour.  But  besides  that  stone  seats 
were  oSviously  verv  unfit  for  such  a  purpose,  the  Hebrew 
word  plainly  signifies  a  vessel  of  stons  for  holding  water, 
(Ex.  vii.  19.)  A  far  more  probable  interpretation,  we  think, 
is  made  out  by  referring  the  pronoun  tkenij  not  to  the  moth- 
ers, but  to  the  children.  The  sense  of  the  passage  would 
then  be  this : — '*  When  ye  see  the  new-born  children,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  washed,  laid  in  the  troughs  or  vessels 
cjf  stone  for  holding  water,  ye  shall  destroy  the  boys."  A 
passage  from  Thevenot  seems  to  confirm  this  construction. 
*'  The  kings  of  Persia  are  so  afraid  of  being  deprived  of 
that  power  which  they  abuse,  and  are  so  apprehensive  of 
bemg  dethroned,  that  they  destroy  the  clmaren  of  their 
female  relations,  when  they  are  brought  to  bed  of  boys,  by 
put-ting  them  into  an  earthen  trough^  where  thev  suffer  them 
to  starve;"  that  is,  probably,  under  pretence  or  preparing  to 
wash  them,  they  let  them  pine  away  or  destroy  them  in  the 
water.— B. 

Yer.  19.  And  the  midwives  said  nnto  Pharaoh, 
Because  the  Hebrew  women  are  not  as  the 
Egyptian  women ;  for  they  are  lively,  and  are 
deltvered  ere  the  midwives  come  in  unto  them. 

Oriental  women  suffer  little  from  parturition ;  for  those 
of  better  condition  are  frequently  on  foot  the  day  after  de- 
livery, and  out  of  all  confinement  on  the  third  day.  They 
seldom  call  midwives,  and  when  thev  do,  they  are  some- 
times delivered  before  they  come  to  their  assistance ;  the 
pooler  son,  while  they  are  labouring  or  planting,  go  aside, 
deliver  themselves,  wash  the  child,  lay  it  in  a  cloth,  and 
return  to  work  again.  The  same  facility  attended  the  He- 
brew women  in  Egypt;  and  the  assertion  of  the  midwives 
seems  to  have  been  literally  true. — Paxton. 

OHA.P.  2.  ver.  5.  And  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh 
:ame  do^vn  to  wash  herself  at  the  river ;  and 
her  maidens  ^valked  along  by  the  river's  side. 

All  this  is  very  natural.  Wherever  there  is  a  river,  or 
a  tank,  which  is  known  to  be  free  from  alligators,  there  fe- 
males go  in  companies  to  some  retired  place  to  bathe.  There 
ate  so  many  ceremonies,  and  so  many  causes  for  defile* 
metU,  among  the  Hindoos,  that  the  duty  has  often  to  be  at* 
tended  to.  In  the  Scanda  Parana,  the  beautiful  daughter 
of  Mongaly  is  described  as  going  to  the  river  with  her 
maidens  to  bathe. — Robbsts. 

Chap.  3.  ver.  5.  And  he  said.  Draw  not  nigh 
hither :  put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet;  for 
the  place  whereon  thou  stondeat  is  holy^round. 


See  on  Gen.  14. 59. 

No  heathen  would  presume  to  go  on  holy  ground,  or  en- 
ter a  temple,  or  any  other  sacred  place^  without  first  taking 
off'  his  sandals.  Even  native  Christians,  on  entering  a 
church  or  chapel,  generally  do  the  same  thing.    No  res- 

Eectable  man  would  enter  the  house  of  another  without 
aving  first  taken  off"  his  sandals,  which  are  generally  left 
at  the  door,  or  taken  inside  by  a  servant. — Roberts. 

Crap.  7.  ver.  1.  And  the  Lord  said  mito  Moses, 
See,  I  have  made  thee  a  god  to  Pharaoh ;  and 
Aaron  thy  brother  shall  be  thy  prophet. 

A  man  who  is  afVaid  to  go  into  the  presence  of  a  king, 
or  a  governor,  or  a  great  man,  will  seek  an  interview  with 
the  minister,  or  some  principal  character ;  and  should  he 
be  much  alarmed,  it  will  be  said,  "  Fear  not,  friond ;  I  will 
make  you  as  a  god  to  the  king."  '^  What !  are  you  afraid 
of  the  collector!  fear  not;  you  will  he  as  a  god  to  him." 
"  Yes,  ves,  that  upstart  was  once  much  afraid  of  the  great 
ones ;  out  now  he  is  like  a  god  among  them." — Roberts. 

Ver.  12.  For  they  cast  down  every  man  his  rod, 
and  they  became  serpents:  but  Aaron's  rod 
swallowed  up  their  rods. 

The  rods  of  the  magicians  were  hardly  travelling  staves, 
but  doubtless  such  as  they  bore  by  virtue  of  their  office  as 
priests  and  servants  of  God.  The  Roman  augurs  were, 
m  the  like  manner,  accustomed  to  carrv  a  stan  called  li- 
tures,  which  was  crooked  at  the  top^as  described  by  Cice* 
ro  (on  Divination,  b.  i.  chap.  17.^  That  these  staves  were 
a  Roman  invention,  is  improbable ;  they  were  derived, 
like  others  of  their  sacrea  customs,  from  the  religion  ox 
older  nations. — Burder. 

Ver.  18.  And  the  fish  that  is  in  the  river  shall 
die,  and  the  river  shalJ  stink ;  and  the  Egj'p- 
tians  shall  loathe  to  drink  of  the  water  of  the 
river. 

There  are  few  wells  in  Egypt,  but  their  waters  are  not 
drank^  being  unpleasant  and  unwholesome ;  the  water  of 
the  Nile  is  what  they  universally  make  use  of  in  this  coun- 
try, which  is  looked  upon  to  be  extraordinarily  whole- 
some, and  at  the  same  time,  extremely  delicious.  "  The 
water  of  Egypt,"  says  the  Abbfi  Mascrier.  "  is  so  delicious, 
that  one  would  not  wish  the  heat  should  be  less,  nor  to  be 
delivered  from  the  sensation  of  thirst.  The  Turks  find  it 
so  exquisitely  charming,  that  they  excite  themselves  to 
drink  of  it  by  eating  salt.  It  is  a  common  saying  among 
them,  that  if  Mohammed  had  drank  of  it,  he  would  have 
begged  of  God  not  to  have  died,  that  he  might  always  have 
done  it.  They  add,  that  whoever  has  once  drank  of  ir,  he 
ought  to  drink  of  it  a  second  time.  This  is  what  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  told  me,  when  they  saw  me  return  from 
ten  years'  absence.  When  the  Ejm^ians  undertake  the 
pilgrimage  of  Mecca,  or  go  out  of  their  country  on  any 
other  account,  they  speak  of  nothing  but  the  pleasure  they 
shall  find  at  their  return  in  drinking  the  Nile  water.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  compared  to  this  satisfaction;  it  surpasses 
in  their  esteem  that  of  seeing  their  relations  again,  and 
their  families.  Agreeably  to  this,  all  those  that  have  tasted 
of  this  water  allow  that  they  never  met  with  the  like  in 
any  other  place.  In  truth,  when  one  drinks  of  it  the  first 
time,  it  seems  to  be  some  water  prepare:,  bv  art.  It  has 
something  in  it  inexpressibly  agreeable  ai.U  p.*^&sing  to  the 
taste;  and  we  ought  to  give  it  perhafi  ^c  «ame  rank 
among  waters,  which  champaigne  has  among  wines.  I 
must  confess,  however,  it  has,  to  my  taste,  too  much  sweet- 
ness. But  its  most  valuable  qualit^  is,  that  it  is  infinitely 
salutary.    Drink  it  in  what  quantities  you  wilf,.il  nevpr  in 
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the  least  xQcommodes  yon.  This  is  so  trae,  that  it  is  no  nn- 
common  thing  to  see  some  persons  drink  three  bnckets  of 
it  in  a  day,  withouu  finding  the  least  inconvenience.  .  . 
When  I  give  such  encomiums  to  the  water  of  Eg3rpt,  it  is 
right  to  observe,  that  I  speak  only  of  that  of  the  Nile,  which 
indeed  is  the  onlv  water  there  which  is  drinkable.  Well- 
water  is  detestable  and  unwholesome ;  fountains  are  so  rare, 
that  they  are  a  kind  of  prodigy  in  that  country ;  and  as  for 
the  rain-water,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  preserving  that, 
since  scarce  any  falls  in  Egypt."  The  embellishments  of 
a  Frenchman  may  be  seen  here,  but  the  fiu^t.  however,  in 
general  is  indubitable.  A  person  that  never  oefore  heard 
of  this  delicacy  of  the  water  of  the  Nile,  and  the  large 
quantities  that  on  that  account,  are  drank  of  it,  will,  I  am 
very  sure,  find  an  entrgy  in  those  words  of  Moses  to  Pha- 
raoh, Exod.  vii.  18,  7^  Egyptian  shall  loathe  to  drink  of  tka 
water  of  the  river,  which  he  never  observed  before.  They 
will  loathe  to  drink  of  that  water  which  they  used  to  prefer 
to  all  the  waters  of  the  universe,  loathe  to  drink  of  that 
which  they  had  been  wont  eagerly  to  long  for  ^  and  will 
rather  choose  to  drink  of  well-water,  which  is  in  their 
3ountry  so  detestable.  And  as  none  of  our  commentators, 
that  I  know  of,  have  observed  this  energy,  my  reader,  I 
hope,  will  not  be  displeased  that  I  have  remarked  it  here. 
— Harmer. 

Ver.  19.  And  thcU  there  may  be  blood  through- 
out all  the  land  of  Egypt,  both  in  vessels  of 
wood,  and  in  vessels  of  stone. 

Perhaps  these  words  do  not  signify,  that  the  water  that 
had  been  taken  up  into  their  vessels,  was  changed  into 
blood.  The  water  of  the  Nile  is  Imown  to  be  very  thick 
and  muddy,  and  they  purify  it  either  by  a  paste  made  of 
almonds,  or  by  filtrating  it  through  certain  pots  of  white 
earth,  which  is  the  preferable  way,  and  therefore  the  pos- 
session of  one  of  these  j>ots  is  thought  a  great  happiness. 
Npw,  may  not  the  meanmg  of  this  passage  be,  that  toe  wa- 
tei*  of  the  Nile  should  not  only  look  red  and  nauseous,  like 
blood  in  the  river,  but  in  their  vessels  too,  when  taken  up 
in  small  quantities;  and  that  no  method  whatever  of  pun- 
fying  it  should  take  place,  but  whether  drank  out  of  vessels 
of  wood,  or  out  of  vessels  of  stone,  bjr  means  of  which  they 
were  wont  to  purge  the  Nile  water,  it  should  be  the  same, 
and  should  appear  like  blood  7  Some  method  must  have 
been  used  in  very  early  days  to  clarify  the  water  of  the 
Nile ;  the  mere  letting  it  stand  to  settle,  nardly  seems  svfil- 
cient,  especially  if  we  consider  the  early  elegance  that  ob- 
tained in  Eg3rpt.  So  simple  an  invention  then  as  filtrating 
vessels  may  easily  be  supposed  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  time 
of  Moses ;  and  to  them  therefore  it  seems  natural  to  sup- 
pose the  threatening  refers. — Harmbr. 

The  changing  of  the  river  into  blood,  in  colour,  I  saw 
partially  accomplished.  For  the  first  four  or  five  days  of 
the  Nile's  increase  the  waters  are  of  a  muddy  red,  owing 
to  their  being  impregnated  with  a  reddish  coal  in  the  upper 
country ;  as  this  is  washed  away,  the  river  becomes  of  a 
greenish  yellow  for  four  or  five  days.  When  I  first  ob- 
served this,  I  perceived  that  the  animalculae  in  the  water 
were  more  numerous  than  at  any  other  period;  even  the 
Arabs  would  not  drink  the  water  without  straining  it 
through  a  rag :  "  And  the  river  stank,  and  the  Egyptians 
could  not  drink  of  the  water  of  the  river.'' — Madden. 

Chap.  8.  ver.  4.  And  the  frogs  shall  come  up, 
both  on  thee,  and  upon  thy  people,  and  upon 
all  thy  servants. 

This  loathsome  plagne  extended  to  every  place,  and  to 
every  class  of  men.  The  frogs  came  up  and  covered  the 
land  of  Esrypt;  they  entered  into  their  houses,  and  into 
their  bed-chambers;  they  crawled  upon  their  persons,  upon 
their  beds,  and  into  their  kitchen  utensils.  The  whole 
country,  their  palaces,  their  temples,  their  persons — all  was 
polluted  and  hateful.  Nor  was  it  in  their  power  to  wash 
away  the  nauseous  filth  with  which  thev  were  tainted,  for 
every  stream  and  every  lake  was  full  of  pollution.  To  a 
people  who  affected  the  most  scrupulous  purity  in  their 
persons,  their  habitations,  and  manner  of  living,  nothing 
almost  can  be  conceived  more  insufferable  than  this  plague. 
The  frog  is,  comj>ared  with  many  other  reptiles,  a  harm- 
tss  animal ;  it  neither  injures  by  its  bite  nor  by  its  poison : 


bat  it  most  have  excited  on  that  occasion,  a  disgust  which 
rendered  life  an  almoM  insupportable  burden.  The  eyt 
was  tormented  with  beholding  the  march  of  their  impure 
lemons,  and  the  ear  with  hearing  the  harsh  tones  of  their 
voices:  the  Egyptians  could  recline  upon  no  bed  where  they 
were  not  compelled  to  admit  their  cold  and  filthy  embrace ; 
thev  tasted  no  food  which  was  not  infected  by  their  touch ; 
and  they  smelled  no  perfume,  but  the  foetid  stench  of  their 
slime,  or  the  putrid  exhalations  emitted  from  their  dead 
carcasses.  The  insufferable  annoyance  of  such  insignificant 
creatures  illustriously  displayed  the  power  of  God.  while  it 
covered  the  haughty  and  unfeeling  persecutors  or  his  peo> 

fie  with  confusion,  and  filled  them  with  utter  disma]^. 
low  much  the  Egyptians  endured  from  this  visitation,  is 
evident  from  the  haste  with  which  Pharaoh  sent  for  Moses 
and  Aaron,  and  begged  the  assistance  of  their  prayers : 
"  Entreat  the  Lord  that  he  may  take  away  the  frogs  from 
me  and  from  my  people ;  and  I  will  let  the  people  go  that 
they  may  do  sacnfice  unto  the  Lord."  Reduced  to  great 
extremity,  and  receiving  no  deliverance  from  the  pretended 
miracles  of  his  magicians,  he  had  recourse  to  that  Grod, 
concerning  whom  he  had  so  proudly  demanded,  "  Who  is 
Jehovah,  that  I  should  obey  his  voice  to  let  Israel  goV 
Subdued  and  instructed  by  adversity,  he  implores  his 
compassion,  and  acknowledges  the  glory  of  his  name ;  but. 
as  the  event  proved,  not  with  a  sincere  neart :  "  Then  said 
Moses,  Glory  over  me ;"  an  obscure  phrase,  which  is  ex> 
plained  by  the  next  clause, "  when  shall  I  entreat  for  thee  1" 
that  is,  according  to  some  writers,  although  it  belongs  ^ot 
to  thee,  Pharaoh^  to  prescribe  to  me  the  time  of  thy  deliver- 
ance, which  entirely  depends  on  the  will  and  pleasure  of 
God  alone ;  yet  I,  who  am  a  prophet,  and  the  interpreter 
of  his  will,  grant  thee,  in  his  name,  the  choosing  of  the 
time  when  this  plague  shall  be  removed.  But  this  inter- 
pretation is  more  ingenious  than  solid.  Moses  intends  ra- 
ther to  suggest  an  antithesis  between  the  perverse  boasting 
of  the  proud  monarch,  and  the  pious  glonation  of  the  hum- 
bled penitent,  who  was  now  reduced  to  cry  for  mercy. 
Thus  far,  said  Moses,  thou  hast  trusted  in  thme  own  pow- 
er ;  then,  fascinated  with  the  deceitful  miracle  of  the  ma- 
gicians, thou  hast  perversely  exalted  thyself  against  the 
Go4  of  heaven ;  now  rather  glory  that  thou  hast  in  me  an 
intercessor  with  God,  whose  nrayers  for  thy  deliverance  he 
will  not  refuse  to  hear:  and  in  proof  that  he  is  the  only 
true  Grod,  and  that  I  bear  his  commission,  fix  thou  the  time 
of  deliverance. 

"  And  he  said.  To-morrow.  And  he  said,  Be  it  according 
to  thy  word :  that  thou  mayst  know,  that  there  is  none  like 
unto  the  Lord  our  God."  To-morrow,  said  Pharaoh :  but 
why  not  to-day  7  It  was  to  be  expected,  that  the  vexed  and 
humbled  monarch  would  ask  for  instant  relief.  It  is  prob- 
able, the  king  had  called  Moses  and  Aaron  in  the  evening, 
and  that  he  durst  not  ask  the  promised  deliverance  on  the 
same  day,  because  he  thought  it  was  not  to  be  obtained 
without  many  pra3rer8.  Whatever  might  be  the  true  reason 
of  Pharaoh's  procrastination,  the  renowned  Calvin  seems 
to  have  no  ^ound  for  his  opinion,  that  his  only  reason  was, 
after  obtainmg  his  desire,  to  depart  as  formerly  from  his 
engagement  to  let  the  people  go ;  and  that  Moses,  content 
with  nis  promise,  retired  to  intercede  with  Jehovah  in  bis 
favour.  Thcu  great  man  was  persuaded,  that  the  plague 
was  immediately  removed,  not  suffered  to  continue  till  next 
day.  It  is  better,  however,  to  abide  by  the  obvious  mean- 
ing of  the  clear  and  precise  terms  used  on  that  occasion, 
both  by  the  king  and  the  prophet :  "  and  he  said,  To-mor- 
row. And  he  said.  Be  it  according  to  thy  word."  Moses 
and  Aaron,  it  is  true,  *'  went  out  from  Pharaoh,  and  imme- 
diately cried  unto  the  Lord,  because  of  the  frogs  which  he 
had  brought  against  Pharaoh."  But  it  is  not  said,  the  Lord 
immediately  removed  the  plague;  but  only,  that  he  "did 
according  to  the  word  of  Moses."  Now,  Moses  had  prom- 
ised relief  next  day,  in  the  clearest  terms,  and  we  have 
every  reason  to  suppose,  that  his  intercession  proceeded 
upon  his  promise ;  therefore,  when  the  Lord  did  according 
to  the  word  of  Moses,  he  removed  the  frogs  on  the  next  day. 
They  were  not,  however,  swept  away,  like  the  locusts 
which  succeeded  them,  but  destroyed,  and  lefl  on  the  Ihce 
of  the  ground.  They  were  not  annihilated,  nor  revived 
into  mud,  nor  marcKed  back  into  the  river,  from  whence 
they  had  come ;  but  left  dead  upon  the  ground,  to  prove  the 
truth  of  the  miracle, — that  thev  had  not  died  bv  the  hands 
of  men,  but  by  the  power  of  Odd ;  that  the  great  deliveranc« 
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was  not  like  the  works  of  the  magicians,  a  lying  wonder, 
bat  a  real  interposition  of  almighty  power,  and  an  effect  of 
divine  goodness.  The  Egyptians  were,  therefore,  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  collecting  them  into  heaps,  which  had 
the  effect  of  more  rapidly  disenga^ng  the  putrid  effluvia, 
and  thus  for  a  time,  increasing  tne  wretchedness  of  the 
country.  Their  destruction  was  probablv  followed  by  a 
pestilence,  which  cut  off  many  of  the  people,  in  addition  to 
mose  that  died  in  consequence  of  the  grievous  vexations 
they  endured  from  their  loathsome  adversaries ;  for,  in  one 
of  the  songs  of  Zio.i,  it  is  said,  "  He  sent  frogs,  which  de- 
stroyed them;"  laid  waste  their  lands,  and  infected  them- 
selves with  pestilential  disorders.  In  another  Psalm,  the 
sweet  singer  of  Israel  brings  the  fro?s  which  destroyed  the 
Eg>'ptian$,  from  the  land ;  whereas,  Moses  avers,  they  were 
produced  by  the  river  r  "  Their  land  brought  forth  frop  in 
abundance,  in  the  chambers  of  their  kings*,"  but  the  differ- 
ence is  only  apparent,  and  may  be  easily  reconciled ;  for 
the  Psalmist  may  be  understood  as  referring,  not  to  any 
kind  of  land,  but  to  the  miry  soil  on  the  banks,  or  the  mud 
in  the  bottom  of  the  river.  But  the  truth  is,  he  uses  a  term, 
which  signifies  a  region  or  country,  comjM^hending  both 
land  and  water.  His  true  meaning  then  is,  Their  land  or 
country,  of  which  the  Nile  Is  a  part,  brought  forth  frogs : 
for  the  land  of  Egypt  certainly  produces  whatever  the  Nile 
contains.  Were  it  necessary  to  prove  so  clear  a  position, 
the  words  of  Moses  might  be  quoted,  in  which  he  reminds 
the  people  of  Israel,  that  they  came  in  the  course  of  their 
joume^gs  to  Jobaih,  a  land  of  rivers;  and  the  sublime 
ascription  of  Habakkuk :  "  Thou  didst  cleave  the  earth 
with  rivers."  The  sea  itself,  belongs  as  it  were  to  the 
neighbouring  countries :  for  it  is  said,  that  Solomon  con- 
structed a  fleet  '*  in  the  land  of  Edom;"  that  is,  in  the  sea 
which  washed  the  shores  of  Edom. 

It  has  been  inquired,  why  David  in  the  same  passage 
says,  the  fro^  penetrated  into  the  chambers  of  their  kings. 
Tne  answer  is  easy :  the  plural  is  often  used  for  the  singu- 
lar in  Hebrew :  thus  the  Psalmist  himself:  "  We  will  go 
into  his  tabernacles;"  although  there  was  but  one  taber- 
nacle where  the  people  of  Israel  assembled  for  religious 
worship.  The  servants  of  Nebuchadnezzar  accused  the 
three  children  in  these  terms :  *'  they  do  not  worship  thy 
gods,"  meaning  only  the  golden  image,  which  the  kins  had 
set  up  in  the  plain  of  Dura.  The  language  of  David,  tnere- 
fore.  in  the  text  under  consideration,  meant  no  more  than 
the  king's  palace.  Some  interpreters  propose  another  solu- 
tion :  That  the  kingdom  of  Eg3rpt  was  at  that  time  divided 
into  a  number  of  small  independent  states,  governed  each 
by  its  own  prince,  and  that  all  of  them  were  equally  sub- 
jected to  the  plague ;  but  although  it  must  be  granted  that 
this  country  was  in  succeeding  ages,  divided  into  a  number 
of  small  principalities,  no  evidence  has  been  adduced  in 
support  or  such  a  state  of  things  in  the  time  of  Moses ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  whole  tenor  of  his  narrative  leads  to  the 
opposite  conclusion.  Nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose, 
that  the  principal  grandees  of  Egypt,  many  of  whom  were 
persons  of  great  power  and  influence  in  the  state,  received 
from  the  royal  Psalmist  the  title  of  kings;  it  is  certainly 
not  more  incongruous,  than  to  give  the  title  of  princes 
to  the  merchants  of  Tyre ;  or  the  title  of  kings  to  the  princes 
of  Assyria.  The  meaning  of  the  passage  then,  is  briefly 
this  tne  potent  monarch  of  Egypt,  in  the  midst  of  his  vas- 
sal ^rinces,  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  his  palace,  could 
&DU  no  means  of  defence  against  the  ceaseless  intrusion  of 
the  impure  vermin  which  covered  the  face  of  his  dominions, 
and  equally  infested  the  palaces  of  the  rich,  and  the  cottages 
of  the  poor ;  the  awftil  abode  of  the  king,  and  the  clay-built 
hovel  of  the  mendicant. — ^Paxton. 

Ver.  9.  And  Moses  said  unto  Pharaoh,  Glory 
over  me :  when  shall  I  entreat  for  thee,  and  for 
thy  servants,  and  for  thy  people,  to  destroy  the 
frogB  from  thee  and  thv  houses,  that  they  may 
remain  in  the  river  only? 

The  margin  has,  for  "  glory."  "  honour."  and  for  "  over 
ne,"  **  against  me."  Pharaoh  nad  besought  Moses  to  pray 
chat  the  Lord  might  take  away  the  frogs,  nnd  Moses  wish- 
ed the  king  to  have  the  honour  or  glory  (in  preference  to 
nimself)  ofappninling  a  time  when  he  should  thus  pray  to 
tke  Lora  to  take  them  nw^y.    This  was  not  only  compli- 


m'entary  to  Pharaoh,  but  it  would  have  a  strong  tendency 
to  convince  him  that  the  Lord  had  heard  the  prayer  of  Mo« 
ses,  because  he  himself  had  appointed  the  time.  The  Tamui 
translation*  has  this,  "  Let  the  honour  be  to  you  (or  over 
me)  to  appoint  a  time  when  I  shall  pray."— Roberts. 

Ver.  16.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Say 
unto  Aaron,  Stretch  out  thy  rod,  and  smite  the 
dust  of  the  land,  that  it  may  become  lice  throug  \» 
out  all  the  land  of  Egypt 

The  learned  have  not  been  agreed  in  their  opinion  con« 
ceming  the  third  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt :  Exod.  viii.  16, 
&c.  Some  of  the  ancients  suppose  that  gnatSy  or  some  an- 
imals resembling  them,  were  meant ;  whereas  our  transla- 
tors, and  many  of  the  modems,  understand  the  orieina* 
word  C3>:3  kinneem^  as  signifying  lice.  Bishop  PatricK,  in 
his  commentary,  supposes  that  Bochart  has  sufficiently 
proved,  out  of  the  text  itself,  that  oar  version  is  right,  since 
gnats  are  bred  in  fenny  places,  he  mi^ht  have  said  with 
truth,  and  with  much  greater  energy  ox  argument,  in  wa- 
ter, whereas  the  animals  M^ses  nere  speaks  of  were 
brought  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth.  A  passage  I  lately 
met  with,  in  Vlnisanr's  account  of  the  expedition  of  our 
King  Richard  the  First  into  the  Holy  Landf,  may,  perhaps, 

S've  a  truer  representation  oif  this  Egyptian  plague,  than 
ose  that  suppose  they  were  gnaU^  or  those  that  simpose 
they  were  lice,  that  God  used  on  that  occasion,  as  the  in- 
strument of  that  third  correction.  Speaking  of  the  march- 
ing of  that  army  of  Croisaders,  from  Cayphas  to  where  the 
ancient  Caesarea  stood,  that  writer  informs  us,  that  each 
night  certain  worms  distressed  them,  commonly  called  tar^ 
rente;,  which  crept  upon  the  ground,  and  occasioned  a  very 
burning  heat  by  most  painful  punctures.  They  hurt  no- 
body in  the  day  time,  but  when  night  came  on  they  ex- 
tremely pestered  them,  being  armed  with  stings,  conveying 
a  poison  which  quickly  occasioned  those  that  were  wound* 
ed  by  them  to  swell,  and  was  attended  with  the  most  acuto 
pains. — Harmer. 

Chap.  9.  ver.  8.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses 
and  unto  Aaron,  Take  to  you  handfuls  of  ashes 
of  the  fiimace,  and  let  Moses  sprinkle  it  to- 
wards the  heaven  in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh. 

When  the  magicians  pronounce  an  imprecation  on  an 
individual,  a  village,  or  a  country,  they  take  ashes  of  cow's 
dung,  (or  fVom  a  common  fire.)  and  &tow  them  in  the  air, 
saying  to  the  objects  of  their  aispleasur^  such  a  sickness, 
or  such  a  curse,  shall  surely  come  upon  you. — Roberts. 

Ver.  25.  And  the  hail  smote  throughout  all  the 
land  of  Egypt  all  that  wtis  in  the  field,  both 
man  and  beast ;  and  the  hail  smote  every  herb 
of  the  field,  and  brake  every  tree  of  the  held. 

I  do  not  apprehend  that  it  is  at  all  necessary  to  suppose, 
that  all  the  servants,  and  all  the  cattle  of  the  Egyptians, 
that  were  abroad  at  the  time  the  hail  fell,  which  Moses 
threatened,  and  which  was  attended  with  thunder  and 
lightning,  died ;  it  is  sufficient  to  suppose  they  all  felt  the 
hailstones,  and  that  several  of  them  were  killed.  This 
was  enough  to  justify  the  words  of  Moses,  that  it  should  be 
a  "  grievous  hail,  such  as  had  not  fallen  before  in  Egypt 
from  its  foundation."  For  though  it  hails  sometimes  in 
Egypt  as  well  as  rains,  as  Dr.  Pococke  found  it  hailed  at 
Fioume,  when  he  was  there  in  February;  and  thunders 
too,  as  Thevenot  says  it  did  one  night  in  December,  when 
he  was  at  Cairo ;  yet  fatal  effects  are  not  wont  to  follow  in 
that  countrv,  as  appears  from  what  Thevenot  says  of  this 
thunder,  which,  he  tells  us,  killed  a  man  in  the  castle  there, 
though  it  had  never  been  heard  before  that  thunder  had 
killed  anybody  at  Cairo.  For  divers  people  then  to  have 
been  killed  by  the  lightning  and  the  hail,  besides  caUle. 
was  an  event  that  Moses  might  well  say  had  never  happened 
there  before^  from  the  Ume  it  began  to  be  tnaatnted  *l  will 
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*  Which  tf  made  from  the  orMnal ;  and  the  Kecfus  of  (he  luiguat )  to 
every  ivay  more  eiiited  to  the  Hebrew,  than  onra.  And  nearly  nlfUka 
orientaltoma  in  Uie  marginai  referencea  of  the  Sof  licb  Biblr  art  in* 
aerted  in  the  text  of  the  Inuuul  trsoflatkn. 


EXODUS. 
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•Dij  utd,  Ibat  Closes,  by  npreacDiaf  this  as  an  extraordi* 
Daiy  bail,  supposed  that  it  cud  sometimes  hail  there,  as  it  is 
found  in  fact  to  do,  though  not  as  in  other  countries :  the 
fuft  raining  in  Egypt,  it  is  well  known,  is  to  be  understood 
in  the  same  manner. — Habmkr. 

Chap.  LO.  Yer.  11.  Not  so:  go  now  ye  that  are 
men,  and  serve  the  Lord  ;  for  that  ye  did  de- 
sire. And  they  were  drirea  out  from  Pha- 
raoh's presence. 

Amonf?  natives  of  rank,  when  a  person  is  very  impor- 
tunate or  troublesome,  when  he  presses  for  something 
which  the  former  are  not  willing  to  grant,  he  is  told  to 
begone.  Should  he  still  persist,  the  servants  are  csUled, 
and  the  order  is  given,  '^Drive  that  fellow  out."  He  is 
rhen  seized  by  the  neck^  or  taken  by  the  kands^  and  dragged 
from  the  premises  *,  he  all  the  time  screaming  and  bawhng 
as  if  they  were  taking  his  life.  Thus  to  be  driven  out  is 
the  greatest  indignity  whicn  can  be  offered,  and  nothing 
but  the  most  violent  rage  wUl  induce  a  superior  to  have 
recourse  to  it.— Roberts.    ^ 

Yer.  19.  And  the  Lord  turned  a  mighty  strons^ 
west  wind«  which  took  away  the  locusts,  and 
cast  them  into  the  Red  Sea ;  there  remained 
not' one  locust  in  all  the  coasts  of  Egypt. 

It  was  not  the  purpose  of  God  to  complete  every  punish- 
ment at  once,  but  to  carry  on  these  judgments  in  a  series, 
and  by  dezrees  to  cut  off  all  hopes,  and  every  resource 
upon  which  the  Egyptians  depended.  By  the  hail  and 
thunder  and  fire  mmgled  witn  rain,  both  the  flnz  and 
barley  were  entirely  mined,  and  their  pastures  must  have 
been  greatly  injured.  The  wheat  and  rye  were  not  vet  in 
ear;  and  such  was  the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  Egypt,  that  a 
very  short  time  would  have  sufficed  for  the  leaves  of  the 
trees,  and  the  grass  of  the  field,  to  have  been  recruited. 
To  complete,  therefore,  these  evUs,  it  pleased  God  to  send 
a  host  or  locusts,  to  devour  every  leaf  and  blade  of  grass, 
which  had  been  left  in  the  former  devastation,  and  what- 
ever was  beginning  to  vegetate.  It  is  hard  to  conceive 
how  wide  the  mischief  extends,  when  a  cloud  of  these 
insects  comes  upon  a  country.  They  devour  to  the  very 
root  and  bark,  so  that  it  is  a  long  tiine  before  vegetation 
can  be  renewed.  How  dreadful  tneir  inroads  at  fOl  times 
were,  may  be  known  from  a  variety  of  authors,  both 
ancient  and  modem.  They  describe  them  as  being  brought 
by  one  wind,  and  carried  off  by  another.  They  swarm 
greatly  in  Asia  and  Africa.  In  respect  to  Europe,  Theve- 
not  tells  us,  that  the  region  upon  the  Boristhenes,  and 
particularly  that  inhabited  bv  the  Cossacks,  is  greatly 
infested  with  locusts,  especially  in  a  dry  season.  They 
come  in  vast  clouds,  which  extend  fifteen  and  sometimes 
eighteen  miles,  and  are  nine  to  twelve  in  breadth.  The 
air,  by  their  interposition,  is  render^  ouite  obscure,  how- 
ever bright  the  day  may  oave  been  before.  In  two  hours 
they  devour  all  the  com,  wherever  they  settle,  and  often  a 
famine  ensues.  At  night,  when  they  repose  upon  the 
earth,  the  ground  is  covered  with  them  four  inches  deep, 
or  more :  and  if  a  carriage  goes  over  them,  and  they  ara 
mashed  under  foot,  the  smell  of  them  is  scarcely  to  be 
borne,  especially  when  they  are  reduced  to  a  state  of 
putrefaction.  They  come  from  Cireassia,  Min^Ua,  and 
Tartary,  on  which  account  the  natives  r^'oice  in  a  north 
or  northeast  wind,  which  carries  them  into  the  Black  Sea, 
where  they  perish.  The  vast  region  of  Asia,  especially 
the  southern  part,  is  liable  to  their  d^redations.  China 
Is  particularly  infested  with  them;  and  the  natives  use 
various  means  to  obviate  the  evil,  which  is  generally  too 
powerful  to  be  evaded.  But  the  most  fearful  accounts  are 
from  Africa,  where  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  nature 
of  the  soil  in  many  places,  contribute  to  the  production  of 
J«esa  animals  in  astonishing  numbers. — BuRinDa, 

Ver.  21.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Stretch 
<9oX  thy  hand  towards  heaven,  that  there  maybe 
'larkness  over  the  land  of  Egypt,  even  dark* 
ness  ichieh  may  be  felt 

When  the  magicians  dellrer  their  predictions,  they 


drtkk  forth  the  right  ktmd  towards  Acavfii,  to  show  thai 
they  have  power,  and  that  God  lavours  theaou  The  Tamul 
translation  has  tids, ''  darkness  which  oameik  to  feel :"  i.  e, 
so  dark  that  a  man  is  obliged  to  feel  for  his  way,  ana  until 
he  shall  have  so  felt,  he  cannot  proceed.  Thus  the  dark- 
ness was  so  ff reat,  that  their  eyes  were  not  oi  &b)  use ;  they 
were  obliged  to  grope  for  their  way. — RoBaaTs. 

[This  is  probably  a  correct  view  of  the  passage,  as  a 
darkness  consisting  of  thick  clammy  fogs,  or  vapours  and 
exhalations  so  condensed  as  to  be  perceived  by  the  organs 
of  touch,  would  have  extinguished  animal  Ufe  in  a  £bw 
moments.}— -B. 

Yer.  28.  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  him.  Get  thee 
from  me,  take  heed  to  thyseIC  see  my  face  no 
more:  for  in  that  day  thou-  seest  my  fiice,  thou 
shalt  die. 

Has  a  servant,  an  agent^  or  an  officer,  deeply  ofl^ded 
his  superior,  he  will  say  to  him,  '*  Take  care  never  to  see  my 
£sce  again ;  for  on  the  day  you  do  that,  evil  shall  oome  up- 
on you."  '*  Begone,  and  m  future  never  look  in  this/m^,** 
pointing  to  his  own.— -RoBaiTa. 

Chap.  11.  ver.  2.  Speak  now  in  the  ears  of  the 
people,  and  let  every  man  borrow  of  his  neigh- 
bour, and  every  woman  of  her  neighbour, 
jewels  of  silver,  and  jewels  of  gold. 

Dr.  Boothroyd,  instead  of  borrow,  translates  "ask.**  Dr. 
A.  Clarke  says,  "  request,  demand,  re^aire.'*  The  Israel- 
ites wished  to  go  three  days'  journey  mto  the  wilderness, 
that  thev  might  hold  a  feast  unto  the  Lord.  When  the 
Orientals  ^o  to  their  sacred  festivals,  they  always  put  on 
their  best  jetoels.  Not  to  appear  before  tHe  gods  in  such  a 
way.  they  consider  would  be  disgraceful  to  themselves  and 
displeasing  to  the  deities.  A  person,  whose  clothes  or 
jewels  are  indifferent,  will  borrow  of  his  richer  neigh- 
bours; and  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  poor  peo- 
ple standing  before  the  temples,  or  engaged  in  sacred  cere- 
monies, well  adorned  witn  jewels.  The  almost  pauper 
bride  or  bridegroom  at  a  marriage  may  often  be  seen  deck- 
ed with  gems  of  the  most  costly  kind,  which  have  been 
BORROWED  for  the  occasion.  It  fully  accords,  therefore, 
with  the  idea  of  what  is  due  at  a  sacred  or  social  feast,  to 
be  thus  adorned  in  their  best  attire.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  would  be  perfectly  easy  to  borrow  of  the  Egyp' 
tians  their  jewels,  as  they  themselves,  in  their  festivals^ 
woald  doubtless  wear  the  same  thin^.  It  is  also  recorded, 
the  Lord  gave  them  "  favour  in  the  sight  of  the  Egyptians.** 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  fully  known  to  tne  He- 
brews, that  tney  were  going  finally  to  leave  Egypt :  they 
mi^ht  expect  to  return;  and  it  is  almo^it  certain  that,  if 
their  oppressors  had  known  they  were  not  to  return,  they 
would  not  have  lent  them  their  jewels. 

The  Lord,  however,  did  say  to  Moses,  in  chap.  iii.  11., 
that  He  would  "  bring  forth  the  children  of  Israel  out  ol 
Egypt."  and  that  they  should  worship  Him  upon  that  moun- 
tam ;  nut  whether  Moses  Ailly  understood  Him  is  not  cer- 
tain. But  the  Lord  knew! — certainly  He  did.  And  as 
a  father,  or  a  master,  who  saw  his  children,  or  slaves,  de- 
prive each  other  of  their  rightftil  pay,  Tas  the  Egyptians  did 
the  Israelites,)  had  a  right  to  give  to  the  injured  what  they 
had  been  unjustly  deprived  of:  so  the  Lord,  in  whose  hands 
are  all  things,  who  aaily  takes  from  one,  and  g^ves  to  an- 
other; and  who  builds  up,  or  destroys,  the  families  of  the 
earth ;  would  have  an  undoubted  right  to  give  to  the  He- 
brews that  property  of  which  the  Eg^^ians  had  so  unjustly 
and  cruelly  deprived  them. — RoBSRTa. 

Yer.  5,  And  all  the  first-bom  in  the  land  of  Egypt 
shfdl  die*  from  the  first-born  of  Pharaoh  that 
sitteth  upon  his  throne*  even  unto  the  first-bom 
of  the  maid-servant  that  i$  behind  the  mill; 
and  all  the  first-bom  of  beasts. 

In  the  first  ages,  they  parched  or  roasted  their  grain ; 
a  practice  which  the  people  of  Israel,  as  we  learn  from  the 
scriptures,  long  eontinued ;  afterward  they  pounded  it  in 
a  mortar,  to  which  Solomon  thus  alludes:  "Though  thou 
shonldst  aray  a  fool  in  a  mortar  among  wheat,  with  a  pes- 
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tie,  yet  irifi  not  his  iboluihiieflsdepaTt  from  him.''  Tlki9ire» 
succeeded  by  mills,  similsr  to  the  handmtUs  formeriy  used 
in  this  coantry ;  of  which  there  were  two  sorts :  the  first 
were  lar^,  and  tamed  l^  the  strength  of  horses  or  asses : 
the  secoiMl  were  snmUer,  and  wrought  by  men,  commonly 
by  slaTes  eondemned  to  this  hard  labonr,  as  a  punishment 
for  their  crimes.  Chardin  remarks  in  his  manuscript,  that 
the  persons  employed  are  generally  female  shives,  who  are 
least  regarded,  or  are  least  fit  for  any  thing  else:  for  the 
work  is  extremely  laborious,  and  esteemed  the  lowest  em- 
ployment about  the  house.  Most  of  their  com  is  ground 
by  these  little  mills,  although  they  sometimes  make  use  of 
laree  mills,  wrought  by  oxen  or  camels.  Near  Ispahan, 
and  some  of  the  ouier  great  cities  of  Persia,  he  saw  water- 
mills  ;  but  he  did  not  meet  with  a  single  windmill  in  the 
East.  Almost  every  family  grinds  their  wheat  and  barley 
at  home,  having  two  portable  millstones  for  that  purpose; 
of  which  the  uppermost  is  turned  round  by  a  small  handle 
of  wood  or  iron,  that  is  placed  in  the  rim.  When  this  stone 
is  large,  or  expedition  is  required,  a  second  person  is  called 
in  to  assist;  and  as  it  is  usual  for  the  women  only  to  be 
concerned  in  this  employment,  who  seat  themselves  over 
against  each  other,  with  the  millstone  between  them,  we 
mar  see  the  propriety  of  the  expression  in  the  declaration 
of  Moses :  "  And  all  the  first-bom  in  the  land  of  Eg]rpt 
shall  die,  from  the  first-bora  of  Pharaoh,  that  sineth  upon 
his  throne,  even  unto  the  first-bom  of  the  maid-servant, 
that  is  behind  the  mill.*'  The  manner  in  which  the  hand- 
mills  are  worked,  is  well  described  by  Dr.  Clarke :  "  Scarce- 
ly had  wc  reached  the  apartment  prepared  for  our  recep- 
tion, when  looking  from  the  window,  into  the  courtyard 
belonging  to  the  house,  we  beheld  two  women  grinding  at 
the  mill,  in  a  manner  most  forcibly  illustrating  the  saying 
of  our  Saviour :  '  Two  women  snail  be  grinding  at  the 
mill,  the  one  shall  be  taken  and  the  other  left.'  They  were 
preparing  flour  to  make  our  bread,  as  it  is  always  custom- 
ary in  the  country  when  strangers  arrive.  The  two  women, 
seated  upon  the  ground  opposite  to  each  other,  held  between 
them  two  round  flat  stones,  such  as  are  seen  in  Lapland, 
and  such  as  in  Scotland  are  called  quems.  In  the  centre 
of  the  upper  stone  was  a  cavity  for  pouring  in  the  com ; 
and  by  tne  side  of  this,  an  upright  wooden  handle  for  mov- 
ing the  stone.  As  .this  operation  began,  one  of  the  women 
opposite  received  it  from  her  companion,  who  pushed  it 
towards  her^  who  again  sent  it  to  her  companion;  thus 
communicating  a  rotatory  motion  to  the  upper  stone,  their 
leil  hands  being  all  the  while  employed  in  supplying  fresh 
com,  as  fast  as  the  bran  and  flour  escaped  from  the  sides 
of  this  machinc.**-pAXTON. 

Chap.  12.  rev.  II.  And  thus  ^all  ye  eat  it; 
with  your  loins  g'irded,  your  shoes  on  your 
feet,  and  your  staff  in  your  iTand :  and  ye  shall 
eat  it  in  haste ;  it  is  the  Lord's  passover. 

When  people  take  a  journey,  they  have  always  their 
loins  well  girded^  as  they  believe  that  they  can  walk  much 
faster  and  to  a  greater,  distance.  Before  the  palankeen 
Nearers  take  up  their  load,  they  assist  each  other  to  make 
tight  a  part  of  the  s&li  or  robe  round  the  loins.  When  men 
are  about  to  enter  into  an  arduous  undertaking,  bvstanders 
say,  "  T^e  ycnr  loins  well  up**^  (Luke  xii  36.  fiph.  vi.  4. 
1  iPet.  i.  13.) — RoBBRTs. 

They  that  travel  on  foot  are  oUiged  to  fasten  their  gar- 
ments at  a  greater  height  from  their  feet  than  they  are 
wont  to  do  at  other  times.  This  is  what  some  have  under- 
stood to  bs  meant  by  the  girding  their  loins :  not  simply 
their  having  girdles  about  them,  but  the  wearing  their  gar- 
ments at  a  greater  height  than  usuaL  There  are  two  ways 
of  doing  this,  Sir  J.  Clutrdin  remarks,  after  having  inform- 
ed us  that  the  dress  of  the  eastern  people  is  a  lon£^  vest, 
reaching  down  the  calf  of  the  leg,  more  or  less  fitted  to  the 
b  )dy,  and  fastened  upon  the  loins  by  a  girdle,  which  goes 
three  or  four  times  round  them.  "  This  dress  is  fastened 
higher  up  two  ways :  the  one,  which  is  not  much  used,  is 
to  draw  up  the  vest  above  the  girdle,  just  as  the  monks  do 
when  they  travel  on  foot;  the  other,  which  is  the  common 
way,  is  to  tnck  up  the  foreparts  of  their  vest  into  the  girdle, 
and  so  fiisten  them.  All  persons  in  the  East  that  journey 
on  foot  always  gather  un  their  vest,  by  which  they  walk 
more  oonunodioushr,  havmg  the  leg  and  knee  nnburdened 
and  unembarrassea  by  the  vest,  which  they  are  not  when 


that  hangs  o7er  them."  And  after  this  manner  he  supposes 
the  Israelites  were  prepared  for  their  going  out  of  Egypt, 
when  they  ate  the  first  passover,  Exod.  xii.  II.  He  takes 
notice,  in  the  same  passage,  of  the  sin^larity  of  their  hav 
ing  shoes  en  their  feet  at  that  repast.  They  m  common,  b'> 
oroerves,  put  off  their  shoes  when  they  eat,  for  which  h<« 
assigns  two  reasons:  the  one,  that  as  they  do  not  use  tables 
and  chairs  in  the  East^  as  in  Europe,  but  cover  their  floors 
with  carpets,  they  might  not  soil  those  beautiful  pieces  ot 
fdmlture ;  the  other,  because  it  would  be  troublesome  to 
keep  their  shoes  upon  their  feet,  they  sitting  crossJegged 
on  tne  floor,  and  having  no  hinder  quarters  to  their  sEoeS| 
which  are  made  like  slippers.  He  takes  no  notice  in  this 
note,  of  their  having  to  eat  this  passover  with  astafl^in  their 
hand ;  but  he  elsewhere  observes,  that  the  eastern  people 
very  universally  make  use  cif  a  stafl*  when  they  journey 
on  foot;  and  this  passage  plainly  supposes  it. — Harmjsr. 

Ver.  34.  And  the  people  took  their  dough  before 
it  was  leavened,  their  kneading-troughs  being 
bound  up  in  their  clothes  upon  their  shoulders. 

The  dough,  we  are  told,  which  the  Israelites  had  prepared 
for  baking,  and  on  whith  it  should  seem  they  subsisted  af* 
ter  they  left  Egypt  for  a  month,  was  carried  away  by  them 
in  their  kneading-troughs  on  their  shoulders,  Exod.'xii.34. 
now,  an  honest  thoughtful  countryman,  who  knows  how 
cumbersome  our  kneading-troughs  are,  and  how  much  less 
important  they  are  than  many  other  utensils,  maybe  ready 
to  wonder  at  this,  and  find  a  difficulty  in  accounting  for  it. 
But  this  wonder  perhaps  may  cease,  when  he  comes  to  un- 
derstand, that  the  vessels  wluch  the  Arabs  of  that  country 
make  use  of,  for  kneading  the  unleavened  cakes  they  pre- 
pare for  those  that  travel  in  this  very  desert,  are  only 
small  wooden  bowls ;  and  that  they  seem  to  use  no  other 
in  their  own  tents  for  that  purpose,  or  any  other,  these 
bowls  being  used  by  them  for  kneading  their  bread,  and 
afterward  serving  up  their  provisions  wheb  cooked :  for 
then  it  will  appear,  tnat  nothing  could  be  more  convenient 
than  kneading-troughs  of  this  sort  for  the  Israelites,  in  their 
joumev.  I  am,  however,  a  little  doubtful,  whether  these 
were  the  things  that  Moses  meant  by  that  word  which  our 
version  renders  kneading-troughs '^  since  it  seems  to  me, 
that  Uie  Israelites  had  nmde  a  provision  of  com  sufficient 
for  their  consumption  for  about  a  month,  and  that  they 
were  preparing  to  bake  all  this  at  once :  now  their  owii 
little  wooden  bowls,  in  which  they  were  wont  to  knead  the 
bread  they  wanted  for  a  single  day,  could  not  contain  all 
this  dough,  nor  could  they  well  carry  a  number  of  these 
things,  borrowed  of  the  Egvptians  for  the  present  occasion, 
with  them.  That  they  had  fVimished  themselves  with  com 
sufficimt  for  a  montn,  appeak  from  their  not  wanting 
bread  till  they  came  into  the  wudemess  of  Sin ;  that  the 
eastern  people  commonly  bake  their  bread  daily,  as  they 
want  it,  appears  from  an  observation  I  have  already  made, 
and  from  the  history  of  the  patriarch  Abraham ;  and  that 
they  were  preparing  to  bake  bread  sufficient  for  this  pur- 
pose at  once,  seems  most  probable,  from  the  universal  hus- 
tle they  were  in,  and  from  the  much  greater  conveniences 
for  baking  in  Eg^  than  in  the  wildemess,  which  are 
such,  that  though  Dr.  Shaw's  attendant  sometimes  baked 
in  the  desert,  he  thought  fit,  notwithstanding,  to  carry  bis- 
cuit with  him,  and  Thevenot  the  same.  They  could  not 
well  carrjr  such  a  quantity  of  dough  in  those  wooden 
bowls,  which  they  used  for  kneading  their  bread  in  com- 
mon. What  is  more.  Dr.  Pococke  tells  us,  that  the  Arabs 
actually  carry  their  dough  in  something  else:  for,  after 
having'  spoken  of  their  copper  dishes  put  one  within  an- 
other, and  their  wooden  bowls,  in  which  they  make  their 
bread,  and  which  make  up  all  the  kitchen  fViraiture  of  an 
Arab^  even  where  he  is  settled ;  he  gives  us  a  description 
of  a  round  leather  coverlet,  which  they  lay  on  the  ground, 
and  serves  them  to  eat  off,  which,  he  says,  has  rings  round 
it,  by  which  it  is  drawn  tosether  with  a  chain  that  has  a 
hook  to  it  to  hang  it  by.  This  is  drawn  together,  he  says, 
and  sometimes  they  carry  in  it  their  meal  made  into  dovgh; 
and  in  this  manner  they  bring  it  full  of  bread,  and,  when 
the  repast  is  over,  carry  it  away  at  once,  with  all  that  it  left. 

Whetlier  this  utensil  is  rather  to  be  understood  by  the 
word  m^NVO  mishArotk,  translated  kneading4romgh$y  than 
the  Arab  wooden  bowl,  I  leave  my  reader  to  determine.  I 
would  only  remark,  that  there  is  nothing,  in  the  othet  thrfe 
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places,  in  which  the  word  oocnny  to  oontiadict  this  expla- 
nation. These  places  are  Exod.  viiL  3,  Deut.  xxviii.  5, 17, 
in  the  two  last  of  which  places  it  is  tianslated  stare.  It  is 
more  than  a  little  astonishing,  to  find  Grotias,  in  his  com- 
ment on  Exod.  xii.  39,  explaining  that  verse  as  signifying, 
that  they  haked  no  bread  in  their  departing  from  Egypt, 
but  stayed  till  they  came  to  Succoth,  oecause  they  had  not 
time  to  stay  till  it  was  leavened  in  Egypt ;  when  it  is  cer- 
tain that  they  were  so  hurried  out  of  Egjrpt,  as  to  be  desired 
not  to  stay  to  bake  unleavened  bread;  nor  can  we  imagine 
they  would  stay  till  leaven  put  into  it  at  Succoth,  had  pro- 
duced its  effect  iu  their  dough,  since  travellers  now  in  that 
desert  often  eat  unleavened  oread,  and  the  precepts  of  Mo- 
ses, relating  to  their  commemoration  of  their  gomg  out  of 
Egypt,  suppose  they  ate  unleavened  bread  for  some  time. 
Succoth,  the  first  station  then  of  the  Israelites,  which  Dr. 
Shaw  supposes  was  nothing  more  than  some  considerable 
encampment  of  Arabs,  must  have  been  a  place  where  there 
was  a  considerable  quantity  of  broom,  or  other  fuel,  which 
is  not  to  be  found  in  that  desert  eveiywhere.— Harmer. 

Chap.  13.  ver.  18.  But  God  led  the  people  about, 
through  the  way  of  the  wilderness  of  the  Bed 
Sea :  and  the  children  of  Israel  went  up  har- 
nessed out  of  the  land  of  £gypt. 

The  margin  of  our  translation  remarks,  that  the  wonl 
rendered  hamessedj  in  Exodus  xiii.  18,  signifies  btfjives^  but 
when  it  adds,  five  in  a  rank,  it  seems  to  limit  the  sense  of 
the  term  very  unnecessarily^  as  it  may  as  well  signify  five 
men  in  a  companv,  or  their  cattle  tied  one  to  another  in 
strings  of  five  each.  If  there  were  600,000  footmen,  be- 
sides children,  and  a  mixed  moltitnde,  toother  with  cattle, 
the  marching  of  five  only  abreast,  supposing  only  one  vara 
for  each  rank  to  move  in,  would  make  the  whole  length  of 
this  enormous  file  of  people  more  than  sixty-eight  miles. 
If  we  should  suppose  two  such  columns,  and  place  the  chil- 
dren, mixed  mifititude,  and  cattle  between  them',  the  length 
then  of  this  body  of  people  would  be  above  thirty-four 
miles.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot  conceive  anv  reason 
for  such  a  narrow  front,  on  the  one  hand,  in  such  a  wide 
desert,  nor,  on  the  other,  why  they  are  described  as  march- 
ing five  abreast,  if  there  were  many  such  columns.  It 
would  seem  io  such  a  case,  to  be  a  circumstance  that  re- 
quired no  particular  notice.  Pitts  tells  us,  that  in  the  march 
of  the  Mohammedan  pilgrims  from  Egvpt,  through  this 
very  desert,  they  travel  with  their  camels  tied  four  in  a 
parcel,  one  after  the  other,  like  so  many  teams.  He  says  also 
that  usually  three  or  four  of  the  pilgrims  diet  together.  If  we 
will  allow  that  like  circumstances  naturally  produce  like 
effects,  it  will  appear  highly  probable,  that  the  meaning  of 
the  word  used  in  the  passage  of  Exodus  is,  that  they  went 
up  out  of  Egypt  with  their  cattle,  in  strinffs  of  five  each ;  or 
'  that  Moses  ordered  that  five  men  with  their  families  should 
form  each  a  liule  company,  that  should  keep  together,  and 
assist  each  other,  in  this  difilcuU  march.  In  either  of  these 
senses  we  may  understand  the  term,  in  all  the  other  places 
in  which  it  appears;  whereas  it  is  not  natural  to  suppose 
they  all  went  out  of  Egypt  properly  armed  for  war,  and  It 
is  idle  to  say,  as  some '  have  aone,  that  they  were  nrded 
about  the  loins,  that  is  always  supposed  to  be  done  by  the 
eastern  people  when  thev  journey.  Not  to  say  that  the 
kindred  word  continual(y  signifies  jCr«,  and  this  word 
should  in  course  signify  that  they  were,  somehow  or  other, 
formed  into  Jives,  companies  of  five  men  each,  or  companies 
that  had  eauc\iJiveheaslSy  which  carried  theirprovisions  and 
other  necessaries,  fastened  to  each  other. — Hihmbb. 

Chap.  15.  ver.  20.  And  Miriam  the  prophetess, 
the  sister  of  Aaron,  took  a  timbrel  in  her  hand; 
and  all  the  women  went  out  after  her  with  tim- 
brels and  /ith  dances. 

lAdv  M.  W.  Mtmtagiie,  speaking  of  the  eastern  dances, 
says,  ^  Their  maimer  is  certainly  the  same  that  Diana  is 
said  to  have  dance !  on  the  banks  of  Earotas.  The  great 
lady  still  leads  the  dance,  and  is  followed  by  a  troop  of 
young  girls,  who  indtate  her  steps,  and  if  she  sings,  make 
up  the  chorus.  Tht^  tones  are  extremely  ny  and  lively, 
yet  with  something  i i  them  wonderftillv  soft.  Their  stm 
are  varied  •oeori^ing  to  the  pleasure  oif  her  that  leads  the 


dance,  bnt  alwajs  in  exact  time,  and  infinitely  more  agree- 
able than  any  or  our  dances."  {Letters^  vol.  ii.  p.  46.)  This^ 
gives  us  a  duerent  apprehension  of  the  meanm^  of  these 
words  than  we  should  otherwise  form.  "  Miriam  the 
prophetess,  the  sister  of  Aaron,  took  a  timbrel  in  her  hancL 
and  all  the  women  went  out  after  her,  with  timbrels  and 
dances."  She  led  the  dance,  and  they  imitated  her  steps, 
which  were  not  conducted  by  a  set  well-known  form,  bat 
extemporaneous.  Probably  David  did  not  dance  alone 
before  the  Lord  when  the  ark  was  removed,  but  led  the 
dance  in  the  same  authoritative  kind  of  way.  (2  Sam  vL 
14.    Judges  xL  34.    I  Sam.  xviii.  6.)— Burdsr. 

Ver.  25.  And  he  cried  unto  the  Lord  ;  and  the 
Lord  showed  him  a  tree,  which  when  he  had 
cast  into  the  waters,  the  waters  were  made 
sweet :  there  he  mad^  for  them  a  statute  and  an 
ordinance,  and  there  he  proved  them. 

This  water,  which  was  bitter  or  brackish,  (Dr.  Shaw 
says  the  latter,)  was  thus  made  sweet  by  the  casting  in  of 
the  tree.  Some  suppose  it  was  a  bitter  wood,  such  as 
fuassiaf  which  corrected  the  water.  Water  is  often  brack- 
ish in  the  neighbourhood  of  salt-pans  or  the  sea,  and  the 
natives  correct  it  by  throwing  in  it  the  wood  called  Perru- 
Nelli^  Phylanthus  Emblica.  Should  the  water  be  very 
bad,  they  line  the  well  with  planks  cut  out  of  this  tree.  In 
swampy  grounds,  or  when  tnere  has  not  been  rain  for  a 
long  time,  the  water  is  often  muddy,  and  very  unwhole- 
some. But  Providence  has  again  been  bountiful  by  giving 
to  the  people  the  T^eaUa  niaram,  Strychnos  Potatorum. 
All  who  live  in  the  neighbourhooa  of  such  water,  or  who 
have  to  travel  where  it  is,  always  carry  a  supply  of  the 
nuts  of  this  tree.  Thev  grind  one  or  two  of  them  on  the 
side  of  an  earthen  vessel :  the  water  is  then  poured  in,  and 
the  impurities  soon  subside. — Robsrts. 

"  El-vah  is  a  large  village  or  town,  thick  planted  with 
palm-trees;  the  Oasis  Parva  of  the  ancients,  the  last  in- 
nabited  place  to  the  west  that  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Egypt ;  It  yields  senna  and  coloquintida.  The  Arabs  call 
El-vah,  a  shrub  or  tree,  not  unlike  our  hawthorn,  either  in 
form  or  flower.  It  was  of  this  wood,  they  say,  that  Moses' 
rod  was  made,  when  he  sweetened  the  waters  of  Marah. 
With  a  rod  of  this  wood  too,  they  say,  Kaled  Ibn  el  Waalid, 
the  great  destroyer  of  Christians,  sweetened  these  waters 
at  El-vah,  once  bitter,  and  gave  it  the  name  from  this 
miracle.  A  number  of  very  fine  springs  burst  ftrom  the 
earth  at  El-vah,  which  renders  this  small  spot  verdant  and 
beautiful,  though  surrounded  with  dreary  deserts  on  every 
quarter:  it  is  situated  like  an  island  in  the  midst  of  the 
ocean."  (Bruce.) — Our  colonists,  who  first  peopled  some 
parts  of  America,  corrected  the  qualities  of  the  water  they 
found  there,  by  infusing  in  it  branches  of  sassafras;  and  it 
is  understood  that  the  first  inducement  of  the  Chinese  to 
the  general  use  of  tea,  was  to  correct  the  water  of  theii 
rivers.  That  other  water  also  stands  in  some  need  of  cor- 
rection, and  that  such  correction  is  applied  to  it,  appears 
from  the  custom  of  Egypt,  in  respect  to  the  water  of  the 
Nile.  "  The  water  of  tne  Nile,"  says  Niebuhr, "  is  alwavs 
somewhat  muddy;  but  by  rubbing  with  bitter  almonds, 
prepared  in  a  particular  manner,  the  earthen  jars  in  which 
It  is  kept,  this  water  is  rendered  clear,  light,  and  salutarv.'* 
— BxniDER. 

We  travelled,  says  Burckhardt,  overuneven,  hilly  ground, 
gravelly  and  flintv.  At  one  hour  and  three  quarters,  wr 
passed  the  well  of  Howara,  around  which  a  fbw  date-trees 
grow.  Niebuhr  travelled  the  same  route,  but  his  guides 
probably  did  not  lead  him  to  this  well,  which  lies  among 
hills  about  two  hundred  paces  out  of  the  road.  The  water 
of  the  well  of  Howara  is  so  bitter,  that  men  cannot  drink 
it :  and  even  camels,* if  not  very  thirsty,  refuse  to  taste  it. 
Tnis  well  Burckhardt  justly  supposes  to  be  the  Marah  of 
the  Israelites;  and  in  this  opinion  Mr.  Leake,  Gesenins, 
and  RosenmttUer,  concur.  From  Ayoun  Mousa  to  the 
well  of  Howara  we  had  travelled  fifteen  hours  and  a  quar- 
ter. Referring  to  this  distance,  it  appears  probable  that 
this  is  the  desert  of  three  days  mentioned  in  the  scriptures 
to  have  been  crossed  by  the  Israelites  immediately  aftei 
their  passing  the  Red  Sea ;  and  at  the  end  of  which  they 
arrived  at  Marah.  In  moving  with  a  whole  nation,  the 
march  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  occupied  three  days; 
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mnd  the  htVer  well  at  Marah,  whkh  was  sweetened  by^Mo* 
ses,  corresponds  exactly  to  that  at  Howara.  This  is  the 
usnal  route  to  Monnt  Sinai,  and  was  probably,  therefore, 
that  which  the  Israelites  took  on  tiieir  escape  from  Egypt, 
proFided  it  be  admitted  that  they  crossed  the  sea  at  Suez, 
as  Niebnhr,  with  good  reason,  conjectures.  There  is  no 
other  roai  of  three  days'  marcn  in  the  way  from  Buez  to» 
wards  Sinai^  nor  is  there  anv  other  well  absolutely  bitter 
'm  the  whole  of  this  coast  The  complaint  of  the  bitterness 
of  the  water  by  the  children  of  Israel,  who  had  been  accus* 
tomed  to  the  sweet  water  of  the  Nile,  are  such  as  may  be 
daily  heard  from  the  Egyptian  servants  and  peasants  who 
travel  in  Arabia.  Accustomed  from  their  youth  to  the  ex- 
cellent water  of  the  Nile,  there  is  nothing  which  thev  so 
much  regret  in  countries  distant  from  Egypt;  nor  is  there 
any  eastern  people  who  feel*  so  keenly  the  want  of  good 
water,  as  the  present  natives  of  Egypt.  With  respect  to  the 
means  employed  by  Moses  to  render  the  waters  of  the  well 
sweet,  I  have  frequently  inquired  among  the  Bedouins  in 
different  partsof  Arabia,  whether  the^  possessed  an]jr  means 
uf  effecting  such  a  change,  by  throwing  wood  into  it,  or  by 
any  other  process ;  but  I  never  could  learn  that  such  an 
art  was  known.  At  the  end  of  three  hoars  we  reached 
Wady  Gharendel,  which  extends  to  the  northeast,  and  is 
almost  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  full  of  trees.  The  Arabs 
told  me  that  it  may  be  traced  through  the  whole  desert,  and 
that  it  begins  at  no  great  distance  from  El  Arysh,  on  the 
Mediterranean ;  but  I  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
truth  of  this  statement.  About  half  an  hour  fVom  the  place 
where  we  halted,  in  a  southern  direction,  is  a  copious 
.spring,  with  a  small  rivulet,  which  renders  the  valley  tne 
principal  station  on  this  route.  The  water  is  disagreeable, 
and  if  kept  for  a  night  in  the  water  skins,  it  turns  bitter  and 
spoils,  as  I  have  myself  experienced,  having  passed  this 
way  three  times.  If,  now,  we  admit  Bir  Howara  to  be  the 
Marah  of  Exodus,  (xv.  33,)  then  Wady  Gharendel  is  prob- 
ably EHmj  with  its  well  and  date-trees ;  an  opinion  enters 
tained  by  Niebuhr,  who,  however,  did  not  see  the  bitter 
well  of  Howara.  The  non-existence,  at  present,  of  twelve 
wells  at  Qharendel,  must  not  be  considered  as  evidence 
a^inst  the  just-stated  conjecture;  for  Niebuhr  says,  that 
bis  companions  obtained  water  here  by  digging  to  a  very 
small  depth,  and  there  was  great  plenty  of  it  when  I  passed. 
Water,  m  fact,  is  readily  found  by  digging,  in  eveir  fertile 
vallev  in  Arabia,  and  wells  are  thus  easily  formed,  which 
are  filled  up  again  by  the  sands. 

The  Wady  Gharendel  contains  date-trees,  tamarisla, 
acacias  of  different  species,  and  the  thomj  shrub  Gkarkad^ 
the  Pegarmm  retustim  of  Forskal,  which  is  extremely  com- 
mon in  this  peninsula,  and  is  also  met  with  in  the  sands  of 
the  Delta  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Its  small 
red  berry,  of  the  size  of  a  grain  of  a  pomegranate,  is  very 
juicy  and  refreshing,  much  resembling  a  ripe  gooseberry 
m  la-ste,  but  not  so  sweet.  The  Arabs  are  very  fond  of  it. 
The  shrub  Gkarkad  delights  in  a  sandy  soil,  and  reaches 
its  maturity  in  the  height  of  summer,  when  the  ground  is 
parched  up,  exciting  an  agreeable  surprise  in  the  traveller, 
at  finding  so  juicy  a  berry  produced  in  the  driest  soil  and 
season.  Might  not  the  berry  of  this  shrub  have  been  used 
by  Moses  to  sweeten  the  waters  of  Marah  1  [The  Hebrew 
in  Ex.  XV.  25,  reads :  *^  And  the  Lord  showed  him  a  tr^, 
and  he  cast  into  the  waters,  and  they  became  sweet."  The 
Arabic  translates,  "  and  he  cast  of  it  into  the  waters,"  ^c] 
As  this  conjectvre  did  not  occur  to  me  when  I  was  on  the 
spot,  I  did  not  inquire  of  the  Bedouins,  whether  they  ever 
sweetened  the  water  with  the  juice  of  berries,  which  would 
pr  3oably  effect  this  change  in  the  same  manner  as  the  juice 
of  pomegranate  grains  expressed  into  it.— Oaucbt. 

Chap.  16.  ver.  13.  And  it  came  to  peas,  that  at 

even  the  quails  came  up,  and  covered  the  camp ; 

and  in  the  morning  the  dew  lay  round  about 

the  host 

It  is  evident  from  the  history  of  Moses,  that  the  demands 
uf  Israel  were  twice  supplied  with  quails  by  the  miraculous 
interposition  of  divine  providence.  The  first  instance  is 
recordcMi  in  the  book  of  Exodus,  and  is  described  in  these 
words ;  '*  I  have  heard  the  murmurings  of  the  children  of 
Israel :  speak  unto  them,  saving.  At  even  ye  shall  eat  flesh, 
and  in  the  morning  ye  shall  be  filled  with  bread;  and  ye 
shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  your  God.    And  it  came  to 


pass,  that  at  even  the  qjiails  eame  up,  and  covered  the 
camp.'*  From  these  words  it  appears,  that  the  quails  were 
sent  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people,  at  the  same  time  the 
manna  began  to  be  showered  down  from  heaven,  around 
their  encampment  in  the  desert  of  Sin ;  and  it  is  clear,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  that  this  event  took  place  soon 
afier  their  departure  from  Egypt,  upon  the  fifteenth  day  of 
the  second  month,  before  they  came  to  mount  Sinai.  This 
miracle  was  repeated  at  Kibroth-hattaavah,  a  place  three 
dajrs*  journey  beyond  the  desert  of  Sinai ;  but  t  ney  struck 
their  tents  before  Sinai,  in  the  second  year  after  their  de- 
parture from  Egypt,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  the  second 
month ;  so  that  a  whole  year  intervened  between  the  first 
and  second  supply.  In  tne  first  instance,  the  quails  were 
scattered  about  the  camp  only  for  one  day;  but  in  the  sec- 
ond, they  came  up  from  the  sea  for  a  whole  month.  They 
only  covered  the  camp  at  their  first  appearance ;  but  when 
they  came  the  seconu  time,  they  lay  round  about  it  to  the 
distance  of  a  day's  journey.  No  signs  of  divine  wrath  at* 
tended  the  first  miracle;  but  the  second  was  no  sooner 
wrought,  than  the  vengeance  of  their  o^ended  God  over- 
took these  incorrigible  sinners :  **  While  the  flesh  was  yet 
between  their  teeth,  ere  it  was  chewed,  the  wrath  of  the 
Lord  was  kindled  against  the  people;  and  the  Lord  smote 
the  people  with  a  very  great  plague."  Hence  it  is  evident, 
that  the  sacred  historian  records  two  different  events;  of 
which,  the  one  was  more  stupendous  than  the  other,  and 
seemed  to  Moses  so  extraordinary,  that  on  receiving  the 
divine  promise,  he  could  not  refrain  Arom  objecting:  *'  The 
people,  among  whom  I  am.  are  six  hundred  thousand  foot- 
men; and  thou  hast  said,  I  will  give  them  flesh,  that  they 
may  eat  a  whole  month.  Shall  the  flocks  and  the  herds  be 
slam  for  them  to  suffice  themi  Or  shall  all  the  fish  of  the 
sea  be  gathered  together  for  them  to  suffice  them  7"  Moses 
had  seen  the  power  of  Jehovah  successfully  exerted  in 
feeding  his  people  with  flesh  for  one  day;  but  he  could 
scarcely  ima!gine,  from  whence  supplies  of  the  same  kind 
could  l>e  drawn  for  a  whole  month.  That  eminent  servant 
of  Jehovah,  astonished  at  the  greatness  of  the  promised 
favour,  seemed  to  forget  for  a  moment,  that  with  God  all 
things  are  possible. 

The  quails  were  scattered  around  the  camp  of  Israel,  in 
the  most  astonishincT  numbers :  *'  He  rained  flesh  also  upon 
them  as  dust,  and  fathered  fowls  like  as  the  sand  of  the 
sea."  The  holy  Psalmist  had  used  the  metaphorical  word 
to  rain,  in  relation  to  the  manna,  in  a  preceding  verse,  both 
to  intimate  its  descent  from  heaven,  and  its  prodigious 
abundance.  And  because  a  single  metaphor  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  give  us  a  just  idea  of  the  sudden  and  extraordinary 
supplies  which  descended  on  the  tents  of  Israel,  they  are 
compared  to  the  dust  of  the  field,  and  to  the  sand  of  the  sea, 
which  cannot  be  numbered.  To  suggest  at  once  the  count- 
less myriads  of  these  birds,  and  the  ease  with  which  they 
are  caught,  it  is  added :  **  He  let  it  fall  in  the  midst  of  their 
camp  round  about  their  habitations."  The  account  of  Moses 
is  still  more  striking.  "  And  there  went  forth  a  wind  from 
the  Lord,  and  brought  quails  from  the  sea,  and  let  them  fall 
by  the  camp,  as  it  were  a  day's  journey  on  this  side,  and  as 
it  were  a  day*s  journey  on  tne  other  side,  round  about  the 
camp,  and  as  it  were  two  cubits  high  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth."  Hence,  these  birds  covered  the  whole  camp  and  the 
snrroimding  waste,  to  the  distance  of  a  day's  journey  on 
every  side.  The  only  ambiguity  lies  in  the  phrase,  "a 
day's  journey;'*  whether  it  means  the  space  over  which  an 
individual  could  travel  in  one  day,  in  which  case  it  would 
be  much  greater— or  the  whole  army  could  traverse,  which 
would  be  much  less.  If  the  ioumey  of  an  individual  is  in- 
tended, it  might  be  about  thirty  miles;  but  if  the  sacred 
historian  refers  to  the  whole  army,  a  third  part  of  this 
space  is  as  much  as  they  could  march  in  one  day  in  the 
sandy  desert,  under  a  vertical  sun.  In  the  opinion  of  Bo- 
chart,  this  immense  cloud  of  quails  covered  a  space  of  at 
least  forty  miles  diameter;  for  a  day's  journey  is  at  least 
twenty  miles.  Ludolf  thinks,  it  ought  to  be  reduced  to  six- 
teen miles ;  and  others,  to  half  that  number,  becatise,  Moses 
refers  to  the  march  of  Israel  through  the  desert,  encumber- 
ed with  their  women  and  children,  their  flocks  and  herds, 
and  the  ba^^fage  of  the  whole  nation;  which  must  have 
matly  retarded  their  movements,  and  rendered  the  short 
aistance  of  eifht  miles  more  than  sufficient  for  a  ioume> 
of  one  day.  It  is  equally  doubtful,  whether  the  distance 
mentioDed  by  Moses,  must  be  measured  ftom  the  centre,  or 
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from  the  ejtMBitiM  cC  Ihe  CManpncBi)  k  is  ecitMB, 

however,  that  he  intends  to  state  the  couDtless  Dombecs  of 
ihese  birds  which  fell  around  the  tents  of  Israel. 

Same  interpreters  have  doubted,  whether  the  next  elause 
refei  to  the  amazing  multitude  of  tnese  lards  whieh  strewed 
the  desert,  or  to  the  iacilitv  with  which  they  were  caught; 
the  wind  let  them  fall  by  the  camp — *'  as  it  were  two  cubits 
high  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.^  The  Seventy,  and  after 
them  the  Vulgate,  render  it,  They  flew,  as  it  were  two  eu« 
bits  high  above  the  earth.  Others  imagine,  the  quails  were 
piled  one  above  another  over  all  that  space,  to  the  height  of 
two  cubits;  while  others  suppose,  that  the  heaps  which 
were  scattered  on  the  desert  witn  vacant  spaces  between,  for 
the  convenience  of  those  that  went  fortn  to  collect  them, 
rose  to  the  height  of  two  cubits.  The  second  opinion  seems 
entitled  to  the  preference ;  for  the  phrase  "  to  rain,"  evi- 
dently refers  to  these  birds  after  they  had  fallen  to  the 
ground,  upon  which  they  lajr  numerous  as  the  drops  of  rain 
from  the  dense  cloud.  Besides,  the  people  could  scarcely 
have  gathered  ten  homers  a  piece,  in  two  dajrs,  if  tbe^  had 
not  found  the  quails  lying  upon  the  ground ;  for  a  homer  is 
the  largest  measure  among  the  Jews,  and  contains  nearly 
six  pints ;  according  to  some  Hebrew  writers,  the  load  of 
an  ass,  from  whose  name  the  term  is  supposed  to  be  deriv- 
ed.—Paxton. 

Ver.  15.  And  when  the  children  of  Israel  saw  if, 
they  said  one  to  another,  It  is  manna ;  for  they 
wist  not  what  it  was.  And  Moses  said  unto 
them.  This  is  the  bread  which  the  Lord  hath 
given  you  to  eat. 

We  cannot  mistake  in  this  description  the  natural  pro- 
duction which  is  called,  in  all  the  European  languages, 
manna.  Manna  is  the  common  name  for  the  thick,  clam- 
my, and  sweet  juice,  which  in  the  southern  countries  oozes 
from  certain  trees.and  shrubs,  partly  by  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
partly  by  the  puncture  of  some  kinds  of  insects,  and  partly 
Dv  artificial  means.  The  manna  common  in  our  druggists' 
aoops,  oomes  from  Calabria  and  Sicily,  where  it  oozes  out 
of  a  kind  of  ash-tree,  from  the  end  of  June  to  the  end  of  July, 
when  the  bicada  appears,  an  inseet  at  firat  sight  resembling 
the  locust,  but  is  distinguished  from  it  by  a  thorn  under  the 
belly,  with  whieh  it  pimctnres  this  tree.  The  juice  issuing 
from  this  wound,  is  m  the  night  fluid,  and  looks  like  dew, 
but  in  the  morning  it  begins  to  harden.  But  the  European 
manna  is  not  so  good  as  the  oriental,  which  is  gathered  in 
particular  in  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Persia;  partly  from  the 
oriental  oak,  and  partly  from  a  shrub,  which  is  called  in 
Persia,  Terengabin  or  Terendschalrin.  Rauwolf  says,  that 
the  manna  grains  resemble  coriander  seeds,  as  mentioned 
in  the  Mosaic  account;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  several 
modem  travellers.  Gmelin  remarks,  that  the  manna  is  as 
white  as  snow,  and  consists  of  grains  like  coriander  seeds. 
The  peasants  about  Ispahan  gather  it  at  sunrise,  holding 
a  sieve  under  the  branch,  into  which  the  grains  rail  when 
ihe  branches  are  struck  with  a  stiek ;  if  the  gathering  it  be 
put  off  till  after  sunrise,  no  manna  can  be  (Stained,  because 
a  melts. — BuRDBP. 

The  Wady  el  Sheikh,  the  great  valley  of  western  Sinai, 
is  in  many  parts  thickly  oversown  with  the  tamari^  or 
•arfa,  {Midysanm  Alkagi  of  Lmn.)  It  is  the  only  viUley  in 
he  peninsiua  of  Sinai  where  this  tree  grows,  at  present,  in 
any  great  quantity ;  though  small  bushes  of  it  are  here  and 
here  met  with  in  other  parts.  It  is  from  the  tarfa  that  the 
.nanna  is  obtained.  Tnis  substance  is  called  1^  the  Be- 
douins maun,  and  accurately  resembles  the  description  of 
manna  given  in  the  scriptures.  In  the  month  of  June,  it 
drops  from  the  thorns  of  the  tamarisk  upon  the  fallen  twigs, 
leaves,  and  thorns  which  always  cover  the  ground  beneath 
that  tree  in  the  natural  state ;  the  manna  is  collected  before 
sonrise,  when  it  is  coagulated ;  but  it  dissolves  as  soon  as 
the  sun  shines  upon  it.  The  Arabs  clean  away  the  leaves, 
dirt,  etc.  which  adhere  to  it,  boil  it,  strain  it  throuj^  a  coarse 
piece  of  cloth,  and  put  it  in  leathern  skins :  in  this  way  they 
preserve  it  till  the  following  year,  and  use  it  as  they  do  ho- 
ney, to  pour  over  unleavened  oread,  or  todip  their  bread  into. 
Icould  not  learn  that  they  ever  made  it  intocakesor  loavesi 
The  manna  is  found  only  in  years  when  oopioas  rains  have 
faden ;  sometimes  it  is  not  produced  at  all.  I  saw  none  ot 
it  among  the  Arabs,  but  I  obtained  a  small  piece  of  the 
.a«t  year's  produce,  in  the  convent  (of  Mount  Smaa,)  whereg 


havlnc  beea  kept  ia^  the  eort  shade  Slid  moderate  tuapen^ 
tnre  of  that  place,  it  had  become  quite  solid,  and  formed  a 
small  eake ;  it  became  9o&,  when  kepi  some  time  in  the 
hand ;  if  placed  in  the  sun  for  five  minutes,  it  dissolved ; 
but  when  restored  to  a  cool  place,  it  became  solid  again  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  In  the  season  at  which  the  Arabs 
gather  it,  it  never  acquires  that  slate  of  hardness  which  will 
allow  of  its  being  pounded,  as  the  Israelites  are  said  to  have 
done,  in  Num.  xi.  8.  Its  colour  is  a  dmy  yellow,  and  the 
piece  whieh  I  saw  was  still  mixed  with  bits  of  tamarisk'  ^ 
leaves ;  its  taste  is  agreeable,  somewhat  aromatic,  and  as 
sweet  as  hone^.  If  eaten  in  any  considerable  quantity,  it 
is  said  to  be  slightly  purgative. 

The  quantity  of  manna  collected  at  present,  even  in  sea* 
sons  when  the  most  copious  rains  fall,  is  trifling^  perhana 
not  amounting  to  more  than  five  or  six  hundroi  pounos. 
It  is  entirely  constmied  among  the  Bedouins,  who  consider 
it  the  greatest  dainty  which  their  country  afibrds.  The  har- 
vest is  usually  in  June,  and  lasts  for  about  six  weeks.  In 
Nubia,  and  in  every  part  of  Arabia,  the  tamarisk  is  one  of 
the  most  common  trees ;  on  the  Euphrates,  on  the  Astabo- 
ras,in  all  the  valleys  of  the  Hedjaz  and  the  Bedja,  it  grows 
in  great  plenty.  It  is  remarked  by  Niebuhr,  that  in  Meso- 
potamia, manna  is  produced  by  several  trees  of  the  oak  spe- 
cies: a  similar  fact  was  confirmed  to  me  by  the  son  of  a 
Turkish  lad^r^  who  had  passed  the  ereater  part  of  his  youth 
at  Erzerum  in  Asia  Mmor ;  he  told  me  tnat  at  Moush,  a 
town  three  or  frnir  days  distant  from  Erzerum,  a  substance 
is  collected  from  the  tree  which  produces  the  galls,  exactly 
similar  to  the  manna  of  the  penusula  in  taste  and  consist^ 
eme,  and  that  it  is  used  by  the  inhabitants  instead  of  honey. 

BURCKBABDT. 

The  notion,  however,  that  any  species  of  vegetable  gum 
is  the  manna  of  the  scriptures,  appears  so  totally  irreconci- 
lable with  the  Mosaic  narrative,  thai,  notwithstanding  the 
learned  names  which  may  be  cited  in  support  of  the  coa- 
jectiure,  it  cannot  be  safely  admitted  as  any  explanation  of 
the  miracle.     It  is  expressly  said,  that  the  manna  was 
rained  from  heaven ;  that  when  the  dew  was  Exhaled,  it 
^>peared  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, — "  a  small, 
round  thinjjf,  as  small  as  the  hoar-frost, — "  like  coriander 
seed,  and  its  colour  like  a  pearl ;"  that  it  fell  but  six  days 
m  the  week,  and  that  a  double  quantity  fell  on  the  sixth 
dajr ;  that  what  was  gathered  on  the  first  five  days  became 
ofilensive  and  bred  worms  if  kept  above  one  day,  while  thai 
which  was  gathered  on  the  sixth  day  kept  sweet  for  two 
da^  I  that  the  people  had  never  seen  it  beiore,  which  could 
not  possibly  be  the  case  with  either  wild-honey  or  giun- 
arabic;  that  it  was  a  substance  which  admitted  of  being 
ground  in  a  handmill  or  pounded  in  a  mortar,  of  being 
made  into  cakes  and  baked,  and  that  it  tasted  like  wafers 
made  with  honey ;  lastly,  that  it  continued  falling  for  the 
forty  years  that  the  Israelites  abode  in  the  wilderness,  but 
ceased  on  their  arriving  at  the  borders  of  Canaan.    To 
perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  the  miracle,  a  pot  of  the 
manna  was  to  be  laid  up  by  the  side  of  the  ark,  which 
clearly  indicates  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  produc- 
tion.   In  no  one  respect  does  it  correspond  to  the  modern 
manna.    The  latter  does  not  fall  from  heaven,  it  is  not 
deposited  with  the  dew,  but  exudes  from  the  trees  when 
punctured,  and  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  particular  spots 
where  thceie  trees  abound ;  it  could  not,  therefore,  have 
supplied  the  Israelites  with  food  in  the  more  arid  pans  of 
the  desert,  xriiere  they  most  required  it.    The  gums,  more- 
over^  flow  only  for  about  a  month  in  the  year ;  they  neither 
admit  of  being  ground,  pounded,  or  baked ;  they  do  not  meh 
in  the  sun ;  thev  do  not  breed  worms ;  and  they  are  not 
peculiar  to  the  Arabian  wilderness.    Others  have  supposed 
the  manna  to  have  been  a  fat  and  thick  honey-dew,  and 
that  this  was  the  wiid-henev  which  John  the  Baptist  lived 
upon, — a  supposition  worthy  of  being  ranked  with  the 
monkish  legend  of  Sl  John's  bread,  or  the  locust-tree,  and 
equally  showing  an  entire  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the 
country.    It  requires  the  Israelites  to  have  been  constantly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  trees,  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness 
often  bare  of  all  vegetation.    Whatever  the  manna  was,  it 
was  clearly  a  substitute  for  bread,  and  it  is  expressly  called 
meal,  or  food.    The  abundant  supply,  the  periodical  sus* 

Sensioa  of  it,  and  the  peculiaritv  attaching  to  the  sixth 
ay's  supply,  it  must  at  all  events  he  admitted,  were  preter 
natural  facts,  and  fhcts  not  less  extraordinary  than  that  the 
sabstaaoe  also  should  be  of  an  unknown  and  peculiar  d^ 
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mtiptkm.  The  ctedihS^  of  Ike  sBcnd  HMnliveGaaMt 
reeeive  the  slightest  addition  of  evidence  from  any  atteoopt 
to  explain  the  miracle  bj  aararal  eauaes.  Thai  aamlive 
wotdd  lead  any  plain  leader  to  expect  that  the  mamna 
ahonld  no  longer  ibe  fonnd  to  exist  naving  ceased  to  fall 
upwards  of  3,000  jrears.  As  to  the  fact  that  the  Arabs  give 
that  name  to  the  juice  of  the  tarjd,  the  valae  of  their  aa- 
thori^  may  be  estimated  by  the  viiipii  of  Moses  aad  the 
footstep  of  Mohammed's  cameL  The  cause  of  Rerelation 
has  less  to  fear  from  the  assautos  of  open  infidels,  than  irom 
aoch  ill-jndged  attemnts  of  skeptical  philosophers,  to  square 
the  sacred  narrative  oy  their  notions  of  probability.  The 
giving  of  the  manna  was  either  a  miracle  or  a  fable.  The 
proposed  explanation  makes  it  a  mixtnre  of  both.  It  ad- 
mits the  iact  of  a  Divine  interposition,  yet  iawn  nates  that 
Moses  gives  an  incorrect  or  embellishecl  accoont  of  it  It 
reqnires  ns  to  believe,  that  the  scripture  history  is  at  once 
true  and  a  complete  misrepresentation^  and  that  the  golden 
vase  of  manna  was  designed  to  peirpetciate  the  simple  fiiet, 
that  the  Israelites  liv^  for  forty  years  upon  gum-arabic  1 
The  mirack,  as  relat«sd  by  Moms,  is  sorely  more  credible 
than  the  explanation^— Modebn  TaAVxujEB. 

Ver.  16.  Gbuther  df  it  every  man  according  to  his 
eating;  an  omer  for  every  man,  (Heb.  a  head,) 
according  to  the  number  of  your  persons ;  take 
ye  every  man  for  them  which  are  in  bis  tents. 

A  man,  when  offering  money  to  the  people  to  induce 
them  to  do  something  for  him,  says,  "  To  every  Aeod,  I  will 
give  one  ianam."  In  time  of  sickness  or  sorrow,  it  is  said, 
**  Ah !  to  every  head  there  is  now  trouble."  "  Alas  t  there 
is  nothing  left  for  any  kead,**  *'  Yes,  yes,  he  is  a  good 
master :  to  every  head  he  has  given  a  cow."  '*  What  did 
yon  pay  yonr  coolies  1"—"  To  every  head  one  fanam."— 
ttoi 


Cbap.  17.  Ycr.  1.  And  all  the  congregation  of 
the  children  of  Israel  journeyed  ^om  the  wil- 
derness of  Sin,  after  their  journeys,  according 
to  the  commandment  of  the  Lorb,  and  pitched 
in  Rephidim :  and  there  toas  no  water  for  the 
people  to  drink. 

At  twenty  minutes'  walk  from  the  convent  of  El  Eri^fn, 
a  block  of  granite  is  shown  as  the  rock  out  of  which  the 
water  issued  when  struck  by  the  rod  of  Moses.  It  is  thus 
described  by  Burckhardt :  '*  It  lies  quite  insulated  by  the 
side  of  the  path,  which  is  about  ten  feet  higher  than  the 
lower  bottom  of  the  valley.  The  rock  is  about  twelve  feet 
in  height,  of  an  irregular  shape,  ^proaching  to  a  cube. 
There  are  some  apertures  upon  its  surface,  through  which 
the  water  is  said  to  have  burst  out :  the;^  are  about  twenty 
in  number,  and  lie  nearly  in  a  straight  line  round  the  thre<^ 
sides  of  the  stone.  They  are  for  the  most  part  (en  or  twelve 
inches  long,  two  or  three  inches  broad,  and  from  one  to  two 
inches  deep,  but  a  few  of  them  are  as  deep  as  four  inches. 
Every  observer  must  be  convinced,  on  the  slightest  exami- 
nation, that  most  of  these  fissures  are  the  work  of  ait;  but 
three  or  four  perhaps  are  natural,  and  these  may  have  first 
drawn  the  attention  of  the  monks  to  the  stone,  and  have  in- 
duced them  to  call  it  the  xx)ck  of  the  miracuioos  supply  of 
water.  Besides  the  marks  of  an  evident  in  the  holes  them- 
selves, the  spaces  between  them  have  been  chiselled,  so  as 
to  maxe  it  appear  as  if  the  stone  had  been  worn  In  those 
parts  by  the  action  of  the  water  *,  though  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed, that  if  water  had  flowed  from  the  fissures,  it  must  gen- 
enlly  have  taken  quite  a  diflierent  direction.  One  travel- 
ler saw  on  this  stone  twelve  openings,  answering  to  the 
number  of  the  tribes  of  Israel ;  another  describes  the  holes 
as  a  foot  deep.  They  were  probably  told  so  by  the  montes, 
and  believed  what  they  heard,  rather  than  what  they  saw. 
About  160  paces  farther  on  in  the  valley,  lies  another  piece 
of  rock,  upon  which  it  seems  that  the  work  of  deception 
was  first  begtm,  there  being  four  or  five  apertures  cut  in  it 
similar  to  those  on  the  other  block,  bat  in  a  less  finished 
state.  As  it  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  former,  and  lies 
ia  a  leas  consmenous  part  of  the  valley,  removed  from  the 
poblie  path,  the  moan  thought  proper,  in  process  of  time, 
to  aastga  the  msjraele  to  the  othi^.    As  the  rock  of  Bloaes 


has  been  described  by  travellers  of  the  fifteenth  eentuiy 
the  deception  must  have  originated  amon^  the  monks  of  an 
earlier  period.  As  to  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  con- 
vent and  of  the  peninsula,  they  must  be  acauitted  of  an  j 
fraud  respeeting  it,  for  they  conscientiously  believe  that  it 
is  the  very  rock  from  whence  the  water  gushed  forth.  In 
this  part  of  the  peninsula,  the  Israelites  could  not  have  suf- 
ferea  from  thirst.  The  upper  Sinai  is  full  of  wells  and 
springs,  the  greater  part  or  which  are  perennial ;  and  on 
whichever  side  the  pretended  rock  of  looses  is  approached, 
cqpious  sources  are  found  within  an  hour  of  it.''  The  fact, 
that  this  part  of  the  peninsula  abounds  with  perenniai 

Springs,  wnich  is  attested  by  every  traveller,  proves  deci- 
edly  that  this  canno>  be  the  vale  of  Rephidim.  It  is  aston- 
ishing to  find  such  travellers  as  Shaw  and  Pococke  credu- 
lously adopting  this  imbecile  legend.  "  Here,"  says  the 
former, "  we  «^8ee  that  extraordinary  antiquity,  the  rock  of 
Mer^ak,  which  hath  continued  down  to  this  day,  without  the 
least  injury  from  time  or  accident.  It  is  a  block  of  graihte 
marble,  al>ont  six  yards  square,  lying  tottering  as  it  were,  and 
loose  in  the  middle  of  the  valley,  and  seems  to  have  former- 
fy  belonged  to  Mount  Sinai,  which  hangs  in  a  variety  of  pre- 
cipices all  over  tfa is  plain.  The  vfoterswhicA  rushed  eui,  and 
the  stream  which  Jiowed^  (Psalm  Ixxviii.  20,)  have  hollowed, 
across  one  comer  of  this  rock,  a  channel  about  two  inches 
deep  and  twenty  wide,  appearing  to  be  incnistated  all  over, 
like  the  inside  of  a  teakettle  that  hath  been  long  in  use. 
Besides  several  mossv  productions  that  are  still  preserved 
by  the  dew,  we  see  all  over  this  channel  a  great  number  of 
holes,  some  of  them  four  or  Ave  inches  deep,  and  one  or 
two  in  diameter,  the  lively  and  demonstrative  tokens  of 
their  having  been  formerly  so  many  fountains.  It  likewise 
may  be  further  observed,  that  art  or  chance  could  by  no 
means  be  concerned  in  the  contrivance,  for  every  circum- 
stance points  out  to  us  a  miracle,  and,  in  the  same  manner 
with  the  rent  in  the  rock  of  Mount  Calvary,  at  Jerusalem, 
never  fails  to  produce  a  religious  surprise  in  all  who  see  ii.^' 
That  this  rock  is  as  truly  the  Rock  of  Meribah,  as  the 
spot  alluded  to  is  MoueU  Calvary,  may  be  freely  admitted ; 
but  the  surprise  which  they  are  adapted  to  awaken  in  an 
intelligent  observer,  is  at  the  credulity  of  travellers.  "  These 
supernatural  mouths,"  says  Sir  F.  Henniker,  '*  appear  to 
me  common  crevices  in  the  rock :  they  are  only  two  inches 
in  depth,  and  their  length  is  not  confined  to  the  water- 
course. That  the  incrustation  is  the  efiect  of  water,  I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt,  for  the  rocks  close  at  hand,  where 
water  is  stUl  dripping,  are  marked  in  the  same  manner : 
and  if  a  fra^moit  of  the  cliff  were  to  fall  down,  we  should 
scarcely  distinguish  between  the  two.  I  therefore  doubt  the 
identity  of  the  stone,  and  also  the  locality ;  for,  in  this 

Slace,  the  miracle  would  be  that  a  mountain  so  lofty  as 
lount  Sinai  should  be  without  water  1"— Monsui  Tbav- 

KI*LIB. 

Yar.  16.  For  he  said.  Because  the  Lobd  hath 
Bwom  that  the  Lord  mil  have  war  with 
Amalek  from  generation  to  generation. 

Literalhr,  "  Because  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  upon  the 
throne."  These  words  are  susceptible  of  a  very  aiffisrent 
meaning,  which  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  some  valua- 
ble commentators:  Tor  he  said,  Because  his  hand  hath 
been  against  the  throne  of  the  Lord,  therefore,  will  he  have 
war  with  Amalek  from  generation  to  generation."  The 
prophet  is  there  giving  a  reason  of  the  perpetual  wai 
which  Jehovah  had  just  proclaimed  acainst  that  devoted 
race ;  their  hand  had  been  agaiiibt  the  throne  of  the  Lord, 
that  is,  they  had  attacked  the  people  whom  he  had  chosen, 
and  among  whom  he  had  planted  bis  throne;  disregarding, 
or  probably  treating  with  contempt,  the  miraculous  signs  ox 
the  divine  presence  which  led  the  way,  and  warranted  the 
operations  of  In-ael ;  they  attempted  lo  stop  their  progress, 
aad  defeat  the  promiise  of  Heaven ;  therefore  they  dared 
to  lift  their  hand  against  the  throne  of  Qod  himself,  and 
were  for  their  presuinption,  doomed  to  the  destruction 
which  they  intended  for  others.  Hence,  the  custom  of 
laying  the  hand  upon  the  gospels,  as  an  appeal  to  God,  if 
not  the  contrivance  of  modem  raperstidon,  is  derived  from 
the  practice  of  some  cbacure  Gfentile  nation,  and  has  no 
elahoi  whatever  to  a  more  reputable  origin. — Paxtoit. 

Chap.  19.  ver.  1.  Ia  the  third  month,  when  the 
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children  of  Israel  were  gone  forth  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  the  same  cLay  came  they  inio  the 
wilderness  of  Sinai 

We  were  near  twelve  hoars  in  passing  the  many  wind- 
ings and  difficult  ways  which  He  betwixt  the  deserts  of  Sin 
and  Sinai.  The  latter  is  a  beautitU  plain,  more  than  a 
league  in  breadth,  and  nearly  three  in  length,  lying  open 
towards  the  N.E.,  where  we  entered  it,biitii{  closed  up  to  the 
southward  by  some  of  the  lower  eminences  of  Mount  Siaai. 
in  this  direction,  likewise,  the  higher  parts  of  it  make  such 
encroachments  on  the  plain,  that  they  divide  it  into  two, 
each  of  them  capacious  enough  to  receive  the  whole  en- 
campment of  the  Israelites.  That  which  lieth  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  mount,  may  be  the  desert  of  Sinai,  properly  so 
called,  where  Moses  saw  the  angel  of  the  Lord  in  the  tmming 
hiM,  when  he  was  yarding  the  flocks  of  Jethro.  The  con- 
vent of  St.  Cathanne  is  built  over  the  place  of  this  divine 
appearance:  it  is  near  three  hundred  feet  square,  and 
more  than  forty  io  heig^ht,  being  partly  built  with  stone, 
partly  with  mud  only  and  mortar  mixed  together.  T^ 
more  immediate  place  of  the  Shekinah  is  honoured  with  a 
little  chapel,  which  this  old  fraternity  of  St.  Basil  hath  in 
such  esteem  and  veneration,  that,  in  imitation  of  Moses, 
they  put  off  their  shoes  from  off  their  feet,  when  thev  enter 
or  approach  it.  This,  with  several  other  chapels,  dedica- 
ted to  particular  ^saints,  are  included  within  the  church,  as 
they  call  it,  of  the  Transfi^ration,  which  is  a  large  beau- 
tiful structure,  covered  with  lead,  and  supported  by  two 
rows  of  marble  columns.  The  floor  is  verv  elegantly  laid 
out  in  a  variety  of  devices  in  Mosaic  work ;  of  the  same 
workmanship,  likewise,  are  both  the  floor  and  the  walls  of 
the  presbyterium,  upon  the  latter  whereof  is  represented 
the  ngure  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  together  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  transfig[uration.  On  the  partition,  which  sepa- 
rates the  presbyterium  from  the  body  of  the  church,  there 
is  placed  a  small  marble  shrine,  whereon  are  preserved  the 
scull  and  one  of  the  hands  of  St.  Catharine.  Mount  Sinai 
bangs  over  this  convent,  being  called  by  the  Arabs,  Jebbel 
Mousa^  the  mountain  of  Moses,  and  sometimes  only,  by 
way  of  eminence,  El  Tor,  the  mountain.  St.  Helena  was 
at  the  expense  of  the  stone  staircase,  that  was  formerly  car- 
ried up  entirely  to  the  top  of  it ;  Imt.  at  present,  as  most  of 
these  steps  are'  either  removed,  wasned  out  of  their  places, 
or  defaced,  the  ascent  up  to  it  is  very  fatiguing,  and  entire- 
ly imposed  oa  their  votaries  as  a  severe  penance.  How- 
ever, at  certain  distances,  the  fathers  have  erected,  as  so 
many  breathins  places,  several  little  chapels,  dedicated  to 
one  or  ocner  of  their  samts,  wtio  are  aiwava  invoked  on 
these  occasions;  ana,  after  some  small  oblation,  are  en- 
m;ed  to  lend  their  assistance.  The  summit  of  Mount 
Sinai  is  somewhat  conical,  and  not  very  spacious,  where 
the  Mohammedans,  as  well  as  the  Christians,  have  a  small 
chapel  for  public  worship.  Here  we  were  shown  the  place 
where  Moses  fasted  forty  days ;  where  he  received  the  law ; 
where  he  hid  himself  from  the  fhce  of  God ;  where  his 
hand  was  snpported  by  Aaron  and  Hur.  at  the  battle  with 
Amalek.  Aiter  we  had  descended,  witn  no  small  difficul- 
ty, down  the  western  side  of  this  moontain,  we  came  into 
the  other  plain  formed  by  it,  which  is  Rephidim. — ^Sha  w. 

The  Arabs  call  Jebbel  Musa,  the  mount  of  Moses,  all  that 
range  of  mountains  at  the  exterior  extremity  of  the  valley 
of  raran :  and  to  that  part  of  the  ran^  <m  which  the  con- 
v  jit  of  St.  Catharine  stands,  they  give  the  name  of  Tnr 
Sina.  This  similarity  of  name,  owing  most  probably  to 
tradition,  affords  ground  for  presuming,  that  the  hill  which 
we  had  now  reached  was  the  Sinai  of  the  Jews,  on  which 
Moses  received  the  law.  It  is,  indeed,  not  easy  to  compre- 
hend how  such  a  multitude  of  people  as  the  Jews,  who  ac- 
companied Moses  out  of  Egypt,  could  encamp  in  those 
narrow  gullies,  amid  ftightni]  and  precipitous  rocks. 
But,  perhaps,  there  are  plains  on  the  other  side  of  the  moan- 
tain,  that  we  know  not  of.  Two  Gterman  miles  and  a  half 
np  tne  mountain  stands  the  convent  of  St.  Catharine.  The 
body  of  this  monastery  is  a  building  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty net  in  length,  and  almost  as  many  in  breadth.  Before 
it  stands  anouer  small  building,  in  which  is  the  only  waX/e 
»f  the  convent,  which  remains  always  shnt,  except  men 
the  bishop  is  here.  At  other  times,  whatever  is  introduced 
within  the  convent,  whether  men  or  provvdons,  is  drawn 
up  to  the  roof,  in  a  basket,  with  a  cord  and  a  pulley.  The 
wiiole  building  is  of  hewn  atone,  whiehi  in  sock  a  dasert, 


mast  bars  cost  prodigious  expense  and  pains.  Next  day 
our  scheichs  brought  me  an  Arab,  whom  they  qualified 
with  the  title  of  scheich  of  Mount  Sinai.  Under  the  4;oii- 
duct  of  this  newly-created  lord  of  Sinai,  with  our  scheichs, 
I  attempted  to  clamber  to  the  summit  of  that  mountain.  It 
is  so  steep,  that  Moses  cannot  have  ascended  on  the  side 
which  I  viewed.  The  Greeks  have  f  ut  a  flight  of  steps  np 
the  rock.  Pococke  reckons  three  thousand  of  these  steps 
to  the  top  of  the  moimtain,  or,  rather,  bare-pointed  rocic. 
Five  hundred  steps  above  the  convent  we  found  a  charm-  « 
ing  spring,  which,  by  a  little  pains,  might  be  improved  into 
a  very  aereeable  spot.  A  thousand  stejns  higher,  a  chapel, 
dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin ;  and  hve  hundred  above 
this,  two  other  chapels,  situated  in  a  plain,  which  travellers 
enter  by  two  small  gates  of  mason  work.  Upon  this  plain 
are  two  trees,  imder  which,  at  high  festivals,  the  Arabs  are 
regaled  at  the  expense  of  the  Oreeks.  My  Mohammedan 
guides,  imitating  the  practice  which  they  had  seen  the  pil- 
grims observe,  kissed  the  images,  and  repeated  their  pray- 
ers in  the  chapels.  They  would  accompany  me  no  fanher, 
but  maintained  this  to  be  the  highest  accessible  p^Uc  of  the 
mountain ;  whereas,  according  to  jPococke,  I  had  yet*  a 
thousand  steps  to  ascend.  I  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  re- 
turn, and  content  myself  with  viewing  the  Mil  of  St.  Catha- 
rine at  a  distance. — Niebuhr. 

After  reposing  in  the  convent  and  its  delightful  garden, 
the  first  duty  of  a  pilgrim  is,  to  climb  the  summit  of  the 
D^l  Mmuay  or  mountain  of  Moses,  the  road  to  which  be- 
gins to  ascend  immediate.ly  behind  the  walls  of  the  convent. 
Regular  steps  (it  is  said,  to  the  number  of  15,000)  have  been 
cut  all  the  way  up ;  but  they  are  now  either  entirely  de- 
stroyed, or  so  much  damaged  by  the  winter  torrents,  as  to 
be  of  very  little  use.    They  are  ascribed  to  the  munificence 
of  the  Empress  Helena.  "  Afler  ascending  for  about  twen- 
ty-five minutes,"  says  Burckhardt,  "  we  breathed  a  short 
time  under  a  large  impending  rock,  close  by  which  is  a 
small  well  of  water,  as  cold  as  ice.    At  the  end  of  three 
quarters  of  an  hour's  steep  ascent,  we  came  to  a  small  plain, 
the  entrance  to  which  from  below  is  through  a  stone  gate- 
way, which  in  former  times  was  probably  closed :  a  little 
beneath  it,  stands,  amid  the  rocks,  a  small  church  dedica- 
ted to  the  virgin.  On  the  plain  is  a  larger  building  of  rude 
construction,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  convent  of  St. 
Elias:  it  was  lately  inhabited,  but  is  now  abandoned,  the 
monks  repairing  here  only  at  certain  times  of  the  year  to 
read  mass.    Pilgrims  usually  halt  on  this  spot,  where  a  tall 
cypress-tree  pftows  by  the  side  of  a  stone  tank,  which  re- 
ceives the  wmter  rains.    On  a  large  rock  in  the  plain  are 
several  Arabic  inscriptions,  engraved  by  pilgrims  three  or 
four  htmdred  years  ago :  I  saw  one  also  in  the  Syriac  lan- 
^age.    According  to  tne  Koran  and  Moslem  traditions. 
It  was  in  this  part  of  the  mountain,  which  is  called  Djebel 
Oreb,  or  Horeb,  that  Moses  communicated  with  the  Lord. 
From  hence  a  still  steeper  ascent  of  half  an  hour,  the  steps 
of  which  are  also  in  ruins,  leads  to  the  summit  of  Djebel 
^Mousa,  where  stands  the  church  which  forms  the  principal 
object  of  the  pilgrimage :  it  is  built  on  the  very  peak  of 
the  mountain,  the  plane  of  which  is  at  most  sixty  paces  in 
circumference.    The  church,  though  strongly  built  with 
granite,  is  now  greatly  dilapidated  by  the  unremitted  at- 
tempts of  the  Arabs  to  destroy  it ;  the  door,  roof,  and  waCs 
are  greatly  injured. 

Some  ruins  round  the  church  indicate  that  a  much  larger 
and  more  solid  building  once  stood  here ;  and  the  rock  ap- 
pears to  have  been  cut  perpendicularly  with  great  labour,  to 
prevept  any  other  approach  to  it  than  by  thesouthem  side. 
The  view  from  this  smnmit  must  be  very  grand,  but  a 
thick  fog  prevented  me  from  seeing  even  the  nearest  moim- 
tains.  Aoout  thirty  paces  from  the  church,  on  a  some- 
what lower  ]>eak,  stands  a  poor  mosque,  without  any  orna- 
ments, held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Moslems,  and  the 
place  of  their  pilgrimage.  It  is  ftrequently  visited  by  the 
Bedouins,  who  slaughter  sheep  in  honour  of  Moses,  and 
who  make  vows  to  hiin,  and  entreat  his  intercession  in 
heaven  in  their  favour.  There  is  a  feast-day  on  which  the 
Bedouins  come  hither  in  a  mass,  and  offer  their  sacrifices. 
I  was  told  that  formerly  they  never  approached  the  place 
without  being  dressed  in  the  Ihram,  or  sacred  mantle,  with 
which  the  Moslems  cover  their  naked  bodies  on  visiting 
Mecca,  and  which  then  consisted  only  of  a  napkin  tied 
round  the  middle ;  but  this  custom  has  been  abandoned  for 
the  last  forty  years.  Foreign  Moslem  pilgrimsoften  repair 
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Uf  the  spot ;  and  ereE  Mohammed  Ali  Pasha,  and  his  son 
Toosoun  Pasha,  gave  notice  that  they  intended  to  visit  it, 
hat  they  did  not  keep  their  promise.  Close  by  the  iootpath. 
in  the  ascent  from  St.  Elias  to  this  summit,  and  at  a  small 
distance  from  it,  a  place  is  shown  in  the  rock,  which  some- 
what re^mbles  ihe  print  of  the  forepart  of  the  foot;  it  is 
stated  to  have  been  made  bv  Mohammed's  foot  when  he 
visited  the  mountain.  We  found  the  adjacent  part  of  the 
rock  sprinkled  with  blood,  in  consequence  of  an  accident 
which  happened  a  few  days  before  to  a  Turkish  lady  of 
rank,  who  was  on  her  wav  from  Cairo  to  Mecca,  with  her 
son,  and  who  had  residecf  for  some  weeks  in  the  convent, 
during  which  she  had  made  the  tour  of  the  sacred  places, 
barefooted,  although  she  was  old  and  decrepit.  In  attempt- 
ing to  kiss  the  mark  of  Mohammed's  foot,  she  fell,  and 
wounded  her  head,  but  not  so  severely  as  to  prevent  her 
from  pursuing  her  pilgrimage.  Somewhat  below  the 
mosque  is  a  fine  reservoir,  cut  very  deep  in  the  granite 
rock,  for  the  reception  of  rain-water, 

Mr.  Fazakerley  says,  it  is  difficult  to  ima^e  a  scene 
more  desolate  and  terrific  then  that  which  is  discovered 
,  from  the  summit  of  Sinai.  A  haze  limited  the  prospect, 
and,  except  a  glimpse  of  the  sea  in  one  direction,  nothing 
was  within  sight  but  snow,  and  huge  peaks  and  crags  of 
naked  granite.  Sir  P.  Henniker'  describes  it  as  a  "  sea  of 
desolation."  "  It  would  seem,"  he  says,  "  as  if  Arabia  Pe- 
traea  had  once  been  an  ocean  of  lava,  and  that  while  its 
waves  were  running  literally  mountains  high,  it  was  com- 
manded suddenlv  to  stand  still."  He  did  not  ascend  the 
Diebel  Katerin ;  but  the  former  traveller  did,  and  speaks 
of  it  in  the  following  terms :  "  The  view  from  hence  is  of 
the  same  kind,  only  much  more  extensive  than  from  the 
top  of  Sinai :  it  commands  the  two  seas  (gulfs)  of  Akaba 
and  Suez ;  the  island  of  Tiraan  and  the  village  of  Tor  were 
pointed  out  to  us :  Sinai  was  far  below  us;  clouds  prevent- 
ed our  seeing  the  high  ground  near  Suez:  all  the  rest, 
wherever  the  eye  could  reach,  was  a  vast  wilderness,  ana 
a  confusion  of  granite  mountains  and  valleys  destitute  of 
verdure."  Burckhardt  thus  describes  the  country  as  seen 
from  this  same  summit :  "  From  this  elevated  peak,  a  very 
extensive  view  opened  before  us^  and  the  direction  of  the 
different  surrounding  chains  of  mountains  could  be  dis- 
tinctly traced.  The  upper  nucleus  of  the  Sinai,  composed 
almost  entirely  of  granite,  forms  a  rocky  wilderness  of  an 
irregular  circular  shape,  intersected  by  many  narrow  val- 
leys, and  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  in  diameter.  It  con- 
tains the  highest  motmtains  of  the  peninsula,  whose  shag- 
gy and  pointed  peaks,  and  steep  and  shattered  sides,  ren- 
der it  clearly  distinguishable  from  all  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try in  view.  It  is  upon  this  highest  region  of  the  peninsu- 
la, that  the  fertile  vallevs  are  found,  which  produce  fruit- 
trees  :  they  arc  principally  to  the  west  and  southwest  of  the 
convent,  at  three  or  four  hours'  distance.  Water,  too,  is 
always  found  in  plenty  in  this  district,  on  which  account  it 
is  the  place  of  refuge  of  all  the  Bedouins,  when  the  low 
country  is  parched  up."-MoDBRN  Traveller. 

Yer.  1 3.  There  shall  not  a  hand  touch  it,  but  he 
shall  surely  be  stoned,  or  shot  through. 

"To  be  stoned  to  death  was  a  most  grievous  and  terrible 
infliction.  When  the  offender  came  within  four  cubits  of 
the  place  of  execution,  he  was  stripped  naked,  only  leaving 
a  covering  before,  and  his  hands  bem^  bound,  he  was  led  up 
to  the  fatal  place,  which  was  an  eminence  twice  a  man's 
height.  The  first  executioners  of  the  sentence  were  the 
witnesses,  who  generally  pulled  off  their  clothes  for  the 
purpose:  one  of  them  threw  him  down  with  great  violence 
upon  his  loins.:  if  he  rolled  upon  his  breast,  he  was  turned 
upon  his  loins  again,  and  if  oe  died  by  the  fall  there  was 
an  end ;  but  if  not,  the  other  witness  took  a  great  stone, 
and  dashed  upon  his  breast,  as  he  lay  upon  his  back ;  ana 
then,  if  he  was  not  despatched,  all  the  people  that  stood  by 
threw  stones  at  him  till  he  died.^^Ljswis'a   Originei 

Chap.  20.  ver.  5.  Thou  shah  not  bow  down  thy- 
self to  them,  nor  serve  them :  for  I  the  Lord 
thy  Grod  am  a  jealous  God,  visiting  the  iniquity 
of  the  fisthers  upon  the  children  unto  the  thim 
and  fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate  me. 


It  is  nniversally  believed  that  children  sufifer  for  the 
iniquities  of  their  ancestors,  through  many  genet ations. 
**  I  wonder  why  Tamban's  son  was  bom  a  cripple  1"—"  You 
wonder  1  why,  that  is  a  strange  thing;  have  you  not  heard 
what  a  vile  man  his  grandfather  was  V*  "  Have  vou  heard 
that  Valen  has  had  a  son,  and  that  he  is  bom  blind  1" — **  I 
did  not  hear  of  it,  but  this  is  another  proof  of  the  sins  of  a 
former  birth."  "  What  a  wicked  wretch  that  Venfisi  is ! 
alas  for  his  posterity,  great  will  be  their  sufierings."  "  Evil 
one,  why  are  you  going  on  in  this  way;  have  you  no  pity 
for  your  seed  1"  *'  Alas !  alas  1  I  am  now  suffering  for  the 
sins  of  my  fathers."  When  men  enjoy  many  blessings,  it 
is  common  to  say  of  them,  "  Yes,  yes,  they  are  enjoying 
the  good  deeds  ot  their  fathers."  **  The  proeperity  m  my 
house  arises  from  the  virtues  of  my  forefathers."  In  the 
Scanda  Puriiina  it  is  recorded,  "  The  soul  is  subject  to 
births,  deaths,  and  snflerings.  It  may  be  bom  on  the  earth, 
or  in  the  sea.  It  may  also  appear  in  ether,  fire,  or  air. 
Sottli  may  be  born  as  men,  as  beasts  or  birds,  as  grass  or 
trees,  as  mountains  or  gods."  By  these  we  are  reminded 
of  the  question,  **  Whtf  did  sin,  this  man  or  his  parents, 
that  he  was  bom  blind  1"  "  Jesus  answered,  Neither  hath 
this  man  sinned,  nor  his  parents." — Roberts. 

Ver.  18.  And  all  the  people  saw  the  thunderings, 
and  the  lightnings,  and  the  noise  of  the  trum- 
pet, and  the  mountain  smoking :  and  when  the 
people  saw  it,  they  removed  and  stood  afar  off. 

Large  splinters  of  wood,  either  of  a  resinous  nature  in 
themselves,  or  perhaps  prepared  in  some  cases  by  art,  are 
made  use  of  in  the  Levant  instead  of  flambeaux ;  and  if 
they  are  in  use  in  these  times,  in  which  great  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  all  the  arts  of  life,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  they  were  in  use  ancientlv,  particularly  among 
the  peasants,  shepherds,  and  travellers  of  the  lower  class. 
Dr.  Richard  Chandler  found  lighted  brands  made  use  of 
in  Asia  Minor,  by  some  villa^rs,  instead  of  torches,  and 
he  refers  to  Virgil,  representing  the  Roman  peasants  as 
preparing,  in  his  days,  the  same  sort  of  flambeaux,  in 
winter  time,  for  their  use.  If  they  still  continue  in  use  in 
the  East,  there  is  reason  to  believe  they  were  used  an- 
ciently, and  indeed,  it  seems  to  be  a  torch  of  this  kind,  that 
is  meant  by  the  Hebrew  word  'roh  lappeed,  which  our 
translators  sometimes  render  firebrand,  sometimes  lamp, 
thus  confounding  things  that  are  very  distinct,  and  which 
are  expressed  by  different  words.  I  would  remark  further, 
that  as  this  word  is  made  use  of,  Exod.  xx.  18,  and  a  very 
different  word  is  used  to  express  lightning  in  the  Hebrew, 
it  is  unfortunate  that  our  version  should  render  it  lightning 
there,  when  it  is  to  be  understood,  I  apprehend,  of  the 
flaming  of  the  trees  on  Mount  Sinai,  on  that  memorable 
occasion,  whole  trees  flaming  around  the' Divine  presence, 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  torches  made  or  splinters 
of  woc3,  which  were  made  use  of  on  less  august  occasions : 
•*  All  the  people  saw  the  thunderings,  and  the  trees  flaming 
like  so  many  torches,  and  the  noise  of  the  trumpet,  and  the 
mountain  smoking :  and  when  the  people  saw  it,  they  re- 
moved and  stood  afar  off."  Lightning  is  understood  nere 
without  doubt,  and  that  the  trees  were  set  on  fire  by  the 
lightnine  will  hardly  be  contested ;  on  the  other  hand^  if 
the  word  directly  meant  lightning^  still  it  is  evidently  sup- 
posed the  trees  and  shrubs  were  fired  by  it;  from  whence 
else  would  have  oome  the  smoke  1  But  as  the  word  signi- 
fies torches,  not  flashes  of  lightning,  it  should  not  have 
been  translated  here  lightning,  differently  from  what  it 
properly  signifies.  Agreeable  to  this  account  is  the  descrip- 
tion given  us,  Exod.  xix.  18,  **  And  Mount  Sinai  was  alto- 
f  ether  on  a  smoke,  because  the  Lord  descended  upon  it  in 
re :  and  the  smoke  thereof  ascended  as  the  smoke  of  a 
furnace,  and  the  whole  mount  quaked  greatly." — Harmjer. 

Chap.  21.  ver.  10.  If  he  take  him  another  wife  : 
her  food,  her  raiment,  and  her  duty  of  marriage, 
shall  he  not  diminish. 

ThoaghJUsk  meat  is  not  wont  to  be  eaten  by  these  nations 
so  frequently  as  with  us  in  the  West,  or  in  such  quantities, 
yet  people  of  rank,  who  often  have  it  in  their  repasts,  are 
fond  of  It,  and  even  those  in  lower  life,  when  it  can  be  pro- 
cured. Our  translation  then  does  not  express  the  spirit  of 
the  Mosaic  precept,  relating  to  the  superinducing  a  second 
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wife  in  the  lifetime  cf  the  first,  Bzod.  xxL  10.  *<  Her  food, 
her  raimeol,  and  her  duty  of  marriage,  shall  he  not  dimin« 
ish ;  in  the  ori^nal  it  is,  kerjie^  her  raimeiU,  &c.  meaning 
that  he  should  not  only  afibrd  her  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
food  as  before,  bat  of  the  same  ^uaUtv  The  feeding  her 
with  bread,  with  herbs,  with  milk,  oc.  in  quantities  not 
only  sufficient  to  maintain  life,  but  as  much  as  numbers  of 
poor  people  contented  themselves  with,  wotild  not  do,  if  he 
took  awa^  the  )2cM,  and  others  of  the  more  agreeable  arti- 
cles of  food  ne  had  before  been  wont  to  allow  her.— 


Yer.  20.  And  if  a  man  smite  his  servant,  or  his 
maid,  with  a  rod,  and  he  die  nnder  his  hand ; 
he  shall  surely  he  punished.  21.  Notwith- 
standing, if  he  continue  a  day  or  two,  he  shall 
not  be  punished :  for  he  ts  his  money. 

The  people  of  Israel,  like  all  the  nations  of  antiquity, 
had  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  their  slaves;  for  sla- 
very proceeded  from  the  right  of  conquest,  when  the  vic- 
tors, mstead  of  putting  their  enemies  to  death,  chose  rather 
to  ^ive  them  their  lives,  that  they  might  have  the  benefit  of 
their  services.  Hence  it  was  supposed  that  the  conqueror 
always  reserved  the  power  of  taking  away  their  lives,  if 
they  committed  any  thing  worthy  of  death ;  and  that  he  ac- 
quired the  same  power  over  their  children,  because  they 
had  never  been  bom,  if  he  had  not  spared  the  father,  and 
transmitted  it  when  he  alienated  his  slave.  Such  is  the 
foundation  of  the  absolute  power  claimed  by  the  Orientals 
over  the  UQhappy  pei'sons  whom  they  detained  in  slavery. 
It  must  be  granted,  that  such  reasons  never  can.  justifv  the 
exorbitant  power  of  a  slaveholder,  or  even  his  right  to 
deprive  his  fellow-creature  of  his  liberty,  who  has  been 
guilty  of  no  adequale  crime.  The  claims  of  Israel  rested 
upon  different  grounds,  the  positive  grant  of  Jehovah  him- 
self who  certainly  has  a  right  to  dispose  of  his  creatureii 
as  he  pleases.  But  among  that  people,  the  power  of  the 
master  was  limited  by  law.s,  whicn  secured  the  safety  and 
comfort  of  the  slave,  perhaps  as  much  as  that  condition 
could  possibly  admit.  Thoush  the  Israelitish  master  had 
the  power  of  Ufe  and  death,  it  has  been  alleged  by  some  wri- 
ters, that  he  seldom  abused  it ;  for  his  interest  obliged  him 
Co  preserve  his  slave,  who  made  a  part  of  his  riches.  This 
is  the  reason  of  the  law.  That  he  should  not  be  punished 
who  had  smitten  a  servant,  if  he  continued  aUve  a  day  or 
two  aAer.  He  is  his  money,  says  the  lawgiver,  to  snow 
that  the  loss  of  his  property  was  deemed  a  sufficient  punish* 
ment;  and  it  may  oe  presumed,  in  this  case,  that  the  mas- 
ter only  intended  his  correction.  But  if  the  slave  died  un- 
der the  strokes,  it  was  to  be  supposed  the  master  had  a  real 
design  to  kill  him,  for  which  tne  law  commanded  him  to 
be  punished.  But  considerations  of  interest  are  too  feeble  a 
barrier  to  resist  the  impulse  of  passions,  infiamed  by  the 
consciousness  and  exercise  of  absolute  power  over  a  fellow- 
mortal.  The  wise  and  benevolent  restraints  imposed  upon 
a  master  of  slaves,  bv  the  law  of  Moses,  clearly  prove  that 
he  very  oflen  abuse<f  his  power,  or  was  in  extreme  danger 
of  doing  so ;  for  laws  are  not  made  for  the  good,  but  for  the 
evil-doer. — Paxtom. 

Chap.  22.  ver.  5.  If  a  man  shall  cause  a  field  or 
Tine3rard  to  be  eaten,  and  shall  put  in  his  beastt 
and  shall  feed  in  another  man's  field ;  of  the 
hest  of  his  own  field,  and  of  the  hest  of  his 
own  vineyard,  shall  he  make  restitution. 

See  on  Qen.  49. 11. 

Chandler  observes,  (Trav^  in  Asia  Min^Tf)  that  the 
tame  cattle  were  very  fond  of  vine  leaves^  and  were  per- 
mittf*d  to  ear  them  in  the  autumn.  "  We  remarked,^  he 
say  9,  **  about  Smyrna,  the  leaves  were  decayed,  or  stripped 
by  Yhe  camels  and  herds  of  goats,  which  are  admitt^  to 
browse  after  the  vintage."  If  those  animals  are  so  fond  of 
vine  leaves,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Moses,  by  an  express  taw, 
forbad  a  manU  causing  another  man^s  vtnevard  to  be  eaten 
hf  fndting  in  his  beast.  The  turning  any  of^them  m  before 
ine  frait^was  gathered,  must  have  occasioned  much  mis- 
•:hief;  and  even  afler  it  must  have  been  an  injury,  as  it 
would  have  been  eating  isq  anocher'a  feed. — HABMBa. 


Ver.  6.  If  fire  hreak  out,  and  catch  in  thoma,  €o 
that  the  stacks  of  com,  or  the  standing  com,  or 
the  field,  be  consumed  therewith;  h^  that 
kindleth  the  fire  shall  surely  make  restitution. 

It  is  a  common  management  in  the  East,  to  set  the  dry 
herbage  on  fire  before  the  autumnal  rains,  which  fires,  for 
want  of  care,  oflen  do  great  damage.  Moses  has  taken 
notice  of  fires  of  this  kind,  and  by  an  express  law  has  pro- 
vided, that  reparation  shall  be  made  for  the  damage  cK>ne 
bv  those  who  either  maliciously  or  negligently  occasioned  iu 
Chandler,  speaking  of  the  neighbourhood  or  Smyrna,  says, 
'*  In  the  latter  end  of  July,  clouds  began  to  appear  from  the 
south ;  the  air  was  repeatedly  cooled  by  showers  which  had 
fallen  elsewhere,  ana  it  was  easy  to  foretell  the  approach- 
ing rain.  This  was  the  season  for  consuming  the  drylurbage 
and  undergrowth  on  the  mountains :  and  we  of\en  saw  the 
fire  blazing  in  the  wind,  and  spreading  a  thick  smoke 
along  their  sides."  He  also  relates  an  incident  to  which 
he  was  an  eyewitness.  Having  been  employed  the  latter 
end  of  August,  in  taking  a  plan  at  Troas,  one  day  after 
dinner,  says  he,  a  Turk  commg  to  us,  "  emptied  the  ashes 
from  his  pipe,  and  a  spark  of  fire  fell  unobserved  in  the 

frass,  which  was  lon|:,  parched  by  the  sun,  and  inflamma- 
le  like  tinder.  A  brisk  wind  soon  kindled  a  blaze,  which 
withered  in  an  instant  the  leaves  of  the  bushes  and  trees  in 
its  way^  seized  the  branches  and  roots,  and  devoured  all 
before  it  with  nrodigious  crackling  and  noise.  We  were 
much  alarmed,  as  a  general  connagration  of  the  country 
seemed  likely  to  ensue."  After  exerting;  themselves  for 
an  hoar,  they  at  len^h  extinguished  it.  It  is  an  im- 
propriety worth  correctmg  in  this  passage,  where  the  word 
stacks  of^com  is  used  rather  than  shocks^  which  is  more  con- 
formable to  custom,  as  the  heaps  of  the  East  are  only  the 
di^qposing  of  com  into  a  proper  form  to  be  immediately 
trodden  out.  The  stacking  of  com,  in  our  agricultural  lan- 
guage means,  the  collecting  com  in  the  straw  into  heaps^ 
larger  or  smaller  as  it  happens,  designed  to  continue  for 
some  considerable  space  of  time.  They  are  not  wont  to 
stack  com,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  in  those  countries. 
The  term  shock,  by  which  the  word  mj  eadeesh  is  translated 
in  two  other  places,  is  less  exceptionable,  but  not  perfectly 
expressive^  of^the  original  idea.  We  put  together,  or  heao 
up  our  com,  not  fully  hpe,  in  parcels  which  are  callea 
shocks,  that  it  may  more  perfectly  ripen  aAer  being  cut, 
but  the  original  word  v^'^i  gadeesh,  means  a  heap  of  com, 
fUly  ripe,  see  Job  v.  36;  means,  in  a  word,  the  heaps  of  the 
eastern  threshing-floors,  ready  to  be  trodden  out. — Harmi 


Ver.  26.  If  thou  at  all  take  thy  neighhour's  rai- 
ment to  pledge,  thou  shalt  deliver  it  unto  him 
by  that  tne  sun  goeth  down :  27.  For  that  is 
his  covering  only ;  it  t«  his  raiment  for  his  skin : 
wherein  shall  he  sleep?  and  it  shall  come  to 
pass,  when  he  crieth  unto  me,  that  I  will  hear : 
for  I  am  gracious. 

The  clothes  which  the  Orientals  wear  by  dav,  serve  them 
as  bed^totkes  for  the  nighL  Does  a  man  wish  to  retire  to 
rest,  he  needs  not  to  trouble  himself  about  the  curtains,  he 
requires  not  the  bed-steps,  he  does  not  examine  whether 
his  bolsters  or  pillows  are  in  order,  he  is  not  very  particu* 
lar  about  the  adjustment  of  his  sheets  and  counterpane ;  he 
throws  a  mat  on  the  floor,  places  his  liule  travelling  bag  or 
turban  for  a  pillow,  takes  oflf  his  cloth,  (which  is  generally 
i^ut  nine  yards  long.)  puts  one  end  nnder  him;  then 
covers  his  feet,  and  folds  tne  rest  round  his  body,  leaving 
the  upper  end  to  cover  his  face.  Thus  may  be  seen  coolies 
in  the  morning,  stretched  side  by  side,  having,  during 
the  night,  defied  all  the  stings  of  their  foes,  the  moschetoea. 
— RoBEars. 

The  upper  garment  of  the  Israelitbs  was  a  large  sonare 
cloth  which  folded  round  the  whole  body,  and  served  the 
poor  as  a  bed-covering  during  the  nignt.  Less  altera- 
tion than  could  have  been  expected  has  taken  place  in 
the  dress  of  the  eastern  people.  This  garment  was  still 
found  by  Shaw  in  the  eiehteenth  century,  among  the  Be> 
douin  Arabs  in  the  noitn  of  Africa,  under  the  Arabian 
name  of  Hyke,  i,  e.  texture,  covering.  In  &ir  weather 
this  eloth  is  therefore  mostly  worn  on  the  shoulders,  at 
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Niebobr  fteerva  in  his  AneHjilMii 0/ ilniMo.  "It  win  1 
not,  perhaps,  be  imagined,"  says  he,  **  that  the  aboTe-men- 
Uoned  little  clothing  constitutes  the  whole  bedding  of  a 
oommoa  Arab.  He  spreads  oat  his  great  girdle,  and  so  he 
bas  a  bed  to  lie  down  upon :  with  the  cloth  which  he  wears 
on  his  shoulders,  he  covers  his  whole  body  and  face,  and 
sleeps  naked  between  these  two  cloths,  qoite  happy  and 
contented." — Roskmmui^ler. 

In  all  parts  of  Southern  Africa,  the  skin  cloak  is  the 
eoTering  of  males  and  females  by  day,  and  that  in  which 
they  sleep  by  night :  they  have  no  other  bed-clothes.  The 
Hottentot  cloak  is  compased  of  sheep  skins,  retaining  the 
wool  on  the  inside  of  it,  in  which  he  sleeps  comfortably 
under  a  bush  or  tree  wherever  he  goes.  Deprive  him  of 
that  covering,  and  he  would  find  himself  most  uncomfort- 
ably placed.  It  would  be  a  cruel  act.  The  nations  farther 
in  the  interior,  have  cloaks  made  from  hides  of  oxen  or 
cows,  which  they  have  a  method  of  rendering  soft  and 
pliable,  and  use  exactly  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  others, 
viz.  for  clothing  and  for  sleeping  in.  Tne  Israelites  sleep- 
ing in  the  wilderness  in  tlus  simple  manner,  would  be 
always  ready  to  remove  when  the  trumpet  intimated  the 
moving  of  the  pillar  of  fire ;  like  the  dogs,  when  they  shook 
themselves,  they  might  be  said  to  be  dressed  and  ready  to 
march.  The  God  who  gave  such  a  humane,  considerate 
law  to  the  Israelites,  mignt  well  be  called  a  gracious  God. 

— A>*B1CAN  LiGBT. 

Chap.  23.  ver.  4.  If  thou  meet  thine  enemy's  ox 
or  his  ass  going  astray,  thou  shalt  surely  bring 
it  back  to  him  again. 

Amon^  the  Hindoos,  malice  often  finds  its  victim  in  a 
dumb  animal.  If  the  wretch  cannot  revenge  himself  on 
the  man,  he  will  on  his  beast.  The  miscreant  watches  till 
the  caUle  go  astray,  or  the  owner  shall  be  out  of  the  way, 
when  he  pounces  upon  the  innocent  ox  or  cow,  and  cuts  on 
the  tail,  nence  may  be  seen,  in  every  village,  cattle  which, 
thus  proclaim  the  diabolical  passions  of  man. — RoBEars. 

Ver.  1 7.  Three  times  in  the  year  all  thy  males 
shall  appear  before  the  Lord  God. 

To  those  that  may  wonder  how  Jerusalem  could  receive 
such  multitudes,  as  were  obliged  by  the  Jewish  law  to  at- 
tend there  three  times  a-vear,  and  as  we  know  did  some- 
times actually  appear  in  it,  I  ,would  recite  the  account  that 
Pitts  gives  of  Mecca,  the  sacred  city  of  the  Mohammedans, 
and  the  number  he  found  collected  together  there,  for  the 
celebration  of  their  religions  solemnities,  in  the  close  of  the 
17th  century.  This  city,  he  tells  us,  he  thought  he  might 
safely  say,  had  not  one  thousand  families  in  it  of  constant 
inhabitants,  and  the  building  very  mean  and  ordinaiy. 
That  four  caravans  arrive  there  every  year,  with  great 
nambers  of  people  in  each,  and  the  Mohammedans  say, 
there  meet  not  fewer  than  seventy  thousand  souls  at  these 
solemnities ;  and  that  though  be  could  not  think  the  num- 
ber quite  so  large,  yet  that  it  is  very  great.  How  such 
numbers  of  people,  with  their  beasts,  could  be  lodged  and 
entertained  m  such  a  little  town  as  Mecca,  is  a  question  he 
thus  answers.  "As  for  house-room,  the  inhabitants  do 
straiten  themselves  very  much,  in  order  at  this  time  to 
make  their  market.  As  for  such  as  come  last,  after  the 
town  is  filled,  they  pitch  their  tents  without  the  town,  and 
there  abide  until  they  remove  towards  home.  As  for  pro- 
vision, they  all  bring  sufficient  with  them,  except  it  be  of 
flesh,  which  they  may  have  at  Mecca;  but  all  otlier  provi- 
sions, as  butter,  hoiiey,  oil,  olives,  rice,  biscuit,  Ac.  they 
bring  with  them,  as  much  as  will  last  through  the  wilder- 
ness, forward  and  backward,  as  well  as  the  time  they  stay 
at  Mecca ;  and  so  for  their  camels  they  bring  store  of  prov- 
ender, Ac.  with  them."  The  number  of  Jews  that  assem- 
bled at  Jerusalem  at  their  passover  was  much  greater:  but 
had  not  Jerusalem  been  a  much  larger  city  than  Mecca  is, 
as  in  truth  it  was,  yet  the  present  Mohammedan  practice 
of  abiding  under  tents,  and  carrying  their  provisions  and 
bedding  with  them,  will  easily  explain  how  they  might  be 
accommodated. — Bxtrder. 

Ver.  19.  Then  shalt  noC  seethe  a  kid  in  his 
mother's  milk. 

The  Jewish  legidator  three  times  foiMds  his  people  to 
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"  seethe  a  Idd  in  his  mover's  milk."  The  meaning  of  this 
law  has  been  greatly  disputed,  although  the  terms  in  which 
it  is  couched,  are  sufficiently  clear  and  ])recise.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  some  writers,  that  the  prohibition  refers  to  a  kic 
in  the  womb  of  its  mother,  which  in  that  state  is  nourishes 
only  with  milk ;  but  the  opinion  of  Clemens,  that  the  people 
of  Israel  had  been  in  the  practice  of  eating  the  fsins  of  a 
goat,  whieh  this  precept  was  intended  to  prohibit,  is  sup- 
ported by  no  proof.  The  disgusting  custom  of  eating  the 
foetus  oi'^a  sow,  is  indeed  mentioned  by  Plutarch;  but  we 
have  DO  proof  that  it  was  known  to  epicures  in  the  times  of 
Moses.  Other  expositors  imagine,  that  the  Jews  were  by 
this  precept  forbidden  to  takeaway  the  life  of  a  kid,  before 
it  was  eignt  days  old,  when,  according  to  them,  it  may  sub- 
sist without  the'  aid  of  its  mother's  milk.  This  exposition 
is  supposed  to  be  confirmed  by  another  precept ;  "  When  a 
bullock,  or  a  sheep,  or  a  goat  is  brought  forth,  then  it  shall 
be  seven  days  under  the  dam ;  and  from  the  eighth  day, 
and  thenceforth,  it  shall  be  accepted  for  an  offering  made 
by  fire  unto  the  Lord."  But  since  the  law,  which  prohibited 
the  people  of  Israel  to  offisr  in  sacrifice,  "  the  young  of  the 
hero,  or  oi  the  flock,"  before  the  eighth  day,  is  immediately 
subjoined  to  the  precept  concerning  the  oblation  of  the  first 
rine  fruXh,  and  tne  first-bom,  in  the  twenty-second  chapter 
of  Exodos;  so,  in  the  twenty-third  and  thirty-fourth  chan- 
ters, the  law^ which  forbids  to  seethe  a  kid  in  hLs  mothers 
milk,  follows  the  same  precept ;  and  by  conseouence,  not 
only  the  sacred,  but  also  the  common  use  of  the  kid,  is  pro- 
hibited before  the  eighth  day.  Such  is  the  |>pinion,  and 
the  reasoning  by  which  it  is  supported ;  but  itinust  be  evi- 
dent to  every  reader,  that  a  kid  is  as  much  in  his  motherV 
milk  all  the  time  he  is  suckled,  as  during  the  first  eighi 
da]rs;  nor  can  any  reason  be  imagined,  why  he  may  not 
be  said  to  be  in  his  mother's  milk  on  the  seventh  day  from 
his  birth,  rather  than  on  the  eighth  or  the  ninth.  Others 
are  of  opinion,  that,  accordini^  to  this  precept,  a  sucking 
kid  was  at  no  time  to  be  slain,  either  for  sacrea  or  common 
use.  The  she-goat  suckles  her  young  about  three  months ; 
and  till  this  period,  it  was  not  to  be  subjected  to  the  sacri- 
ficing knife.  But  it  is  venr  improbable,  that  the  Jews  were 
forbidden  the  use  of  a  kid  for  so  long  a  time ;  for  that  which 
the  law  permits  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice  to  God,  may  surely 
be  eaten  by  his  people.  Nor  was  any  species  of  food  pro- 
hibited by  the  law,  out  for  ceremonial  impurity.  But  that 
cannot  be  reck(med  legally  unclean,  which  the  law  permits 
to  be  offered  in  sacrifice  at  the  altar.  He  permitted  a  suck- 
ing kid  or  lamb,  to  be  offered  on  the  ei<irhth  day ;  a  sure 
proof  they  were  not  reckoned  unclean,  while  they  remained 
under  the  dam.  The  prophet  Samuel  offered  a  sucking 
lamb  as  a  burnt-offering  to  the  Lord  on  a  day  of  public 
humiliation;  and  Qod  condescended  to  give  them  a  strong 
proof  of  his  acceptance,  in  utterly  discomfiting  their  ene- 
mies, by  a  furious  tempest  of  thunder  and  li?htninfir.  If, 
therefore,  a  sucking  kid  might  be  offered  in  <«acrifice  to 
Ood,  it  might  be  used  as  food  by  his  people.  Nor  is  their 
opinion  more  tenable,  who  sayj^  that  by  this  law  the  dam 
and  her  suckling  were  not  to  be  slain  at  the  same  time. 
To  cherish  kind  and  humane  feelings  among  the  chasen 
seed,  Jehovah  forbade  them  to  kill  a  cow,  a  sheep,  or  a 
goat,  on  the  same  day  with  their  young;  but  the  precept 
under  consideration  cannot  naturally  bear  such  a  meaning. 
Had  this  been  the  desiini  of  Moses,  why  did  he  not  say  in 
plain  terms.  Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  and  his  mother  at 
the  same  time  1  He  must,  therefore,  have  meant  what  the 
words  natiirally  suggest,  that  a  kid  is  not  to  be  seethed  in, 
the  milk  of  his  mother.  The  barbarous  custom  to  which 
the  lawgiver  alludes,  probably  existed  in  some  neighbour- 
ing countries,  and  particularly  in  Egypt,  from  whose  iror 
yoke  they  haa  just  been  delivered ;  either  because  the  fl^l 
dressed  in  this  manner  was  more  tender  and  juicy,  than 
when  roasted  with  fire,  or  boiled  in  water ;  or,  whiioh  is 
more  probable,  while  at  the  feast  of  ingathering,  they  gave 
thanks  to  God  for  the  mercies  they  had  received,  and  ex* 
pressed  their  dependance  upon  him  for  future  btessingSi 
they  were  not  to  expect  his  favour  by  imitating  the  super- 
stitious rites  of  the  heathens,  among  whom  they  had  IfVed 
BO  long,  who  at  the  end  of  their  harvest  seethed  a  itid  111 
his  mother's  milk,  and  sprinkled  the  broth  in  a  magical 
way  upon  their  gardens  and  fields,  to  render  them  more 
flrnkral  next  season. — Paxtow. 


Chat.  24.  ver.  28.  And  I  will  send  h 
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fore  thee,  which  shall  drive  out  the  ;Hiyite,  the 
Canaanite,  and  the  Hittite,  from  before  thea 

Another  insect  which  Heaven  has  sometinMS  emplojred 
to  avenge  the  quarrel  of  his  covenant,  is  tke  hornet ;  which 
is  a  larger  species  of  wasp.  The  irascible  temper  and  poi- 
sonwis  sting  of  the  wasp,  are  too  well  known  to  require  da* 
scription ;  they  have  been  mentioned  by  the  natural  histo 
riaos,  and  celebrated  by  the  poets  of  every  age  and  coon* 
try.  In  three  parallel  places  of  scripture,  the  sacred  wri- 
ter mentions  the  hornet  which  Jehovah  sent  before  his 
people,  to  expel  the  Canaaniies  from  their  habitations: 
"  And  I  will  send  hornets  before  thee,  which  shall  drive 
out  the  Hivite,  the  Canaanite,  and  the  Hittite  from  before 
thee."  This  promise  was  afterward  renewed  a  short  time 
before  that  people  passed  the  Jordan :  *'  Mo^^ver,  the 
Lord  thy  Qod  will  send  the  hornet  among  them,  till  thev 
that  are  left,  and  hide  themselves  from  thee,  be  destroyed.^' 
Both  these  promises,  we  learn  from  Joshua,  were  punctu- 
ally fulfiUea :  *'  And  I  sent  the  hornet  before  you,  which 
drave  them  oat  from  oefore  you,  even  the  two  kings  of  the 
Amorites,  but  not  with  thy  sword,  nor  with  thy  bow.''  At 
what  particular  time  durmg  the  wars  of  Joshua^  the  Lord, 
in  fulfilment  of  his  promise,  sent  the  hornet  agai A  the  in- 
habitants of  Canaan,  and  what  impression  its  attack  made 
upon  the  enemies  of  Israel,  we  are  nowhere. informed  in 
scripture.  On  this  account,  several  writers  of  great  emi- 
nence consider  the  words  of  Moses  as  a  metaphor,  denoting 
the  terror  of  (he  Lord,  or  some  remarkable  disease  which 
he  commissioned  to  lay  waste  the  country  before  the  armies 
of  Israel.  But  neither  the  words  of  Moses  nor  Joshua,  be- 
tray the  smallest  indication  of  metaphor:  and  in  a  plain 
narration,  we  are  never,  without  the  most  obvious  neces- 
sity, to  depart  from  the  literal  sense.  The  inspired  histo- 
rian coula  n«t  mean  the  terror  of  the  Lord,  as  Augustine 
is  inclined  to  suppose ;  for  he  had  mentioned  this  in  the 
verse  immediately  preceding :  "  I  will  send  my  fear  before 
thee,  and  will  destroy  all  the  people  to  whom  thou  shalt 
come,  and  I  will  make  all  thine  enemies  turn  their  backs 
unto  thee."  Upon  which  it  is  added,  *'  And  I  wUl  send 
hornets  before  thee."  Nor  could  any  particular  disease  be 
iutended ;  for  no  disease  was  ever  called  by  this  name. 
Junius  elves  a  different  version :  I  will  send  before  thee 
fear  or  ofisease  as  a  hornet;  but  the  comparative  panicle 
aSf  is  not  in  the  text,  and  must  not  be  supplied  by  the  ca- 
price of  translators.  The  words  of  Joshua  are  express, 
without  either  metaphor  or  comparison :  *'  I  have  sent  the 
hornet  before  you."  It  is  no  valid  objection  to  the  literal 
sense,  that  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place  are  noc 
mentioned  by  the  sacred  writer,  for  this  is  by  no  means  an 
unusual  omissicm  in  the  rapid  narrative  of  an  inspired  his- 
torian. To  mention  but  one  example :  the  patriarch  Ja- 
cob gave  to  his  son  Joseph  a  portion  of  land,  which  he  took 
from  the  Amorite  by  force  or  arms ;  but  when  or  in  what 

Elace  this  battle  was  fought,  we  are  not  informed.  The 
omet,  it  is  probable,  marched  before  the  armies  of  Israel, 
till  the  five  nations  that  had  been  doomed  for  their  numer- 
ous and  loDg-continued  crimes  to  destruction,  were  sub- 
dued ;  which  rendered  such  a  circumstantial  detail  unne- 
cessary and  improper.  Bat  who  can  believe,  say  their, 
that  the  hornets  of  Canaan  were  so  vexatious  to  the  inhah- 
itnnts,  that  they  were  forced  to  abandon  their  dwellings, 
and  seek  for  other  habitations  1  The  testimony  of  an  in- 
spired writer  ought  to  silence  all  such  objections;  but,  in 
reality,  the  same  thing  has  not  unfrequently  happened  in  the 
History  of  the  world.  Both  Athenxus  and  Eustathens  in- 
form us,  that  the  people  about  Poeonia  and  ENardania  were 
compelled  by  frogs  to  forsake  their  native  countiy,  and  fix 
their  abode  m  a  distant  region.  If  Pliny  may  be  credited, 
the  ancient  city  of  Troy  was  forced  to  open  her  gates,  after 
a  war  of  ten  years,  not  so  much  bv  the  victorious  arms  of 
the  Qreeks,  as  by  an  innumerable  host  of  mic^,  which 
compttlled  the  Trojans  to  desert  their  houses,  and  retire  to 
the  neighbouring  mountains;  and  in  Italy,  whole  nations 
were  driven  from  their  possession  by  the  same  destructive 
creature,  which  in  immense  numbers  overran  their  fields, 
rievoared  every  green  thing,  and,  grubbing  up  the  roots, 
converted  some  of  the  fairest  regions  of  that  country  into 
on  mhospitable  waste.  The  Myusians,  according  to  Pau- 
sanias,  were  forced,  by  swarms  of  gnats,  to  deKrt  their 
city;  and  the  Scythians  beyond  the  Ister,  are  recorded  to 
have  been  ejq>e]iled  ih)m  tiieir  counciyby  coontleasflKiy- 


riads  (i  bees.  But| siacie  the  n^asp  is  more  rexatdwrn  fiMB 
the  bee,  its  sting  more  severe,  ana  its  hostility  more  ▼iru* 
lent — ^it  is  by  no  means  incredible,  that  many  of  the  Co^ 
naaniles  were  forced)  by  so  formidable  an  enemy,  to  ro* 
move  beyond  the  reach  of  their  attackw—PixTOM. 

Chap.  25.  ver.  5.  And  rama'  akina  died  red,  and 
badgers'  skins,  and  shittim-wood. 

To  enter  into  the  history  of  this  animal  is  unnecessary, 
as  it  is  mentioned  in  scripture  only  on  account  of  its  skin. 
This  part  of  the  animal  seems  to  have  been  in  great  re- 

auest  among  the  people  of  Israel,  for  it  is  mentioned  among 
le  valuable  articles  which  they  were  permitted  to  ofifer  for 
the  tabernacle:  "  Rams'  skins  died  red,  and  badgers'  skins." 
These  last  formed  the  exterior  covering  of  that  splendid 
structure,  and  of  all  the  sacred  utensils,  which  the  Levites 
were  commanded  to  spread  over  them  during  their  march. 
Of  these  also  the  shoes  of  the  mystical  bride  were  formed, 
when,  according  to  the  representation  of  the  prophet,  she 
was  richly  adorned  for  the  marriage.    Jehovah  had  chosen 
Israel  to  be  his  peculiar  people,  and  had  bestowed  upon 
them  innumerable  favours,  but  tney  had  become  nngrate*- 
ful  and  i>erfidious.  like  a  woman  who  proves  inconstant 
and  unfaithful  to  ner  husband,  who  had  raised  her  from 
the  meanest  condition,  to  the  greatest  affiuence  and  splen* 
dour :  "  Thou  becamest  mine.    Then  I  washed  thee  with 
water ;  yes,  I  thoroughly  washed  away  thy  blood  from  thee, 
and  I  anointed  thee  with  oil.    I  clothed  thee  also  with 
broidered  work,  and  shod  thee  with  badgers'  skin  ;  and  I 
girded  thee  about  with  fine  linen,  and  I  covered  thee  with 
silk."    In  this  passage,  badgers'  skin  is  mentioned  as  a 
very  precious  and  splendid  substance,  such  as  might  be 
made  into  shoes  for  ladies  of  the  highest  rank,  and  worn 
on  their  marriage  day;  while,  in  the  book  of  Exodus,  it  is 
represented  as  very  coarse  and  homely,  fit  only  to  be  made 
a  covering  for  the  tabernacle,  and  its  furniture,  during  the 
journeys  of  the  tribes.    These  very  different  representa- 
tions cannot  easily  be  reconciled,  and  involve  the  subject 
in  doubt  and  tmcertainty.    And  indeed  the  original  word 
(vnn)  takaskf  which  our  translators  render  badgers'  skins, 
IS  of  very  uncertain  meaning.    It  is  evident  from  scripture, 
that  it  was  a  kind  of  skin  which,  being  capable  of  resisting 
rain,  was  manufactured  by  the  people  of  Israel  into  cover- 
ings for  the  tabernacle  and  its  furniture,  and  into  shoes 
for  persons  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  state.    But  the  inspir- 
ed writers  furnish  no  details  from  which  it  can  be  infened, 
to  what  animaV  it  originally  belonged ;  it  is  even  extremely 
doubtful,  whether  the  word  rendered  badger,  denotes  an 
animal  at  all.    The  Seventy  interpreters  considered  it 
merely  as  the  name  of  a  colour,  and  uniformly  translate  it 
hyacinth,  or  hyacinthine.    In  this  opinion,  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  ancient  translators  of  the  scripture,  with- 
out one  exception ;  and  the  same  idea  has  been  adopted  by 
the  learned  Bochart,  and  other  eminent  modems.    The 
reasons  on  which  their  interpretation  is  founded,  seem  to 
be  quite  conclusive.    In  the  first  place,  no  evidence  can  be 
found  that  the  badger  ever  existed  in  Palestine,  Arabia,  or 
Egypt.    Dr.  Shaw  made  particular  inquiry,  but  could  hear 
or  no  such  animal  in  Barbary.    Harmer  was  unable  to 
discover  in  modem  travellers,  the  smallest  traces  of  the 
badger  in  Egypt,  or  in  any  of  the  adjacent  countries ;  Buf- 
fon  represents  it  as  unknown  in  that  part  of  Asia.    So  little 
was  the  badger  known  to  the  ancients,  that  the  Greeks  had 
not  a  word  in  their  lan^age  by  which  to  express  it ;  and 
the  Latin  term  which  is  supposed  to  denote  this  animal, 
is  extremely  doubtful.    But  if  the  badger  is  not  a  native 
of  the  East,  if  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  those  countries,  from 
whence  could  the  people  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  pro- 
cure its  skin  to  cover  tne  tabernacle  ?    It  is  an  animal  of 
small  size,  and  is  nowhere  found  in  great  numbers ;  and, 
by  consequence,  its  skin  could  not,  in  remote  times^  more 
than  at  present,  constitute  an  article  of  commerce  in  the 
ports  of  Egvpt,  and  come  at  last  into  the  possession  of  that 
people.    The  exterior  covering  of  the  tabernacle,  and  its 
bulky  utensils,  must  have  required  a  greater  number  of 
skins  than  could  be  procured  even  in  the  native  country 
of  the  badger ;  and  tnerefore,  it  must  have  been  formed  of 
leather,  fabricated  ttom  the  skin  of  some  other  anlmaL 
which  nor  only  existed,  but  also  abounded  in  Egypt,  and 
the  adjacent  countries.    The  coarseness  of  the  leaJther, 
fabricated  of  bat^^eia*  sIbdi  which  in  the  East  iff  seluetaad^ 
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empkyfed  for  tbe  measest  purposes  of  lifis,  Ibriftids  tis  to 

consider  it  as  tbe  material  of  which  the  elegant  shoes  of 
an  oriental  lady  are  formed.  When  the  prophet  says  in 
Jie  name  of  the  Lord,  "  I  clothed  thee  also  with  bromered 
work,  and  shod  thee  with  badgers'  skin,  and  I  ffirded  thee 
about  with  fine  linen,  and  I  covered  tnce  with  silk/'  he 
certainly  meant,  that  the  shoes,  corresponding  to  the  other 
l^rts  of  the  dress,  were  formed  of  costly  materials.  The 
Targom  accor  lingly  translates  the  passage,  "  I  put  pre- 
cious shoes  upon  tny  feet ;"  but  this  could  be  said  with  no 
propriety  of  sooes  made  of  badgers'  skins.  Nor  can  it  be 
supposea,  that  the  skin  of  an  animal,  which  the  law  of 
Moses  pronounce)  unclean,  strictly  enjoins  the  people  of 
Israel  not  to  touch,  or  if  they  did  happen  to  touch  it,  not  to 
worship  at  the  tabernacle,  till  the  ceremonial  pollution  which 
they  accidentally  contracted  was  removed  accocdin?  to  the 
precept, — would  be  employed  to  cover  that  sacrea  struc- 
ture, and  its  consecrated  utensils,  and  that  the  Levites 
should  be  obliged  ^  Aen  to  handle  it  in  performing  the  du-. 
ties  of  their  omce.  The  sacred  implements  of  Jewish  wor- 
ship, certainly  were  defended  from  the  injuries  of  the  wea- 
ther by  the  skins  of  clean  beasts,  which  were  easily  pro- 
cured, and  that  in  sufficient  numbers,  even  in  the  wilder- 
ness. This  idea,  so  conformable  to  the  spotless  purity  re- 
quired in  the  ceremonial  law,  has  been  aaopted  and  main- 
tained by  ail  the  earlier  Jewish  writers,  whose  authority 
in  matters  of  this  kind  is  entitled  to  great  respect.  Many 
disputes  indeed  have  been  agitated  among  them,  in  relation 
to  the  particular  animal  employed ;  but  none  of  them  be- 
fore the  time  of  Jarchi,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of 
the  eleventh  century,  supposed  that  it  was  the  skin  of  the 
badger.  These  considerations  leave  no  room  for  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  that  the  original  term  denotes 
neither  the  badger,  nor  any  other  animal,  but  merely  a 
colour.  What  particular  colour  is  meant,  it  may  not  be 
easy  to  ascertain ;  but  when  it  is  considered,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  rank  and  fashion  in  the  East,  were  accustomed  to 
appear  in  purple  shoes,  it  is  extremely  probable,  that  pur- 
ple was  the  colour  intended  by  the  sacred  writer.  The 
Chaldee  Paraphrast  accordingly,  expounds  the  words  of 
the  Song,  *'  How  beautiful  are  tny  feet  with  shoes,"  how 
beautiful  are  the  feet  of  Israel,  when  they  eo  up  to  appear 
three  Jmes  before  the  Lord  in  purple  sandals  !•  The  Ro- 
man empeiors,  and  the  kings  of  Persia,  reserved  by  a  for- 
mal edict,  shoes  of  a  purple  colour  for  their  own  use ;  and 
it  is  said,  red  shoes  were  among  the  insignia  of  the  an- 
cient kingdom  of  Bul^ria.  Hence,  Isaac  Comnenus,  the 
Roman  emperor,  deprived  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
of  his  dignity,  because  he  presumed  to  put  on  shoes  of  a 
crimson  colour,  although  tuese  were  formerly  worn  at 
Rome  by  persons  of  the  senatorial  order. — Paxtok. 

Ver.  10.  And  they  shall  make  an  ark  ofshittim- 
wood :  two  cubits  and  a  half  shtUl  be  the  lene[th 
thereof,  and  a  cubit  and  a  half  the  breadth 
thereof,  and  a  cubit  and  a  half  the  height 
thereof. 

C<aicerDing  the  shitta  tree,  mentioned  by  the  preset 
Isaiah  with  the  cedar  and  the  myrtle,  different  opinions  are 
entertained  by  commentators.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  Hebrew  verb  ShdUa^  to  decline  or  turn  to  and  froj  hav- 
ing for  the  phnral  SkiUim.  It  is  remarkable  for  being  the 
wood  of  which  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  tabernacle  were 
made.  The  Seventy  interpreters  generally  render  it  by 
the  term  athtm,  incorruptible.  Th^dotion,  and  after  him 
the  Vulgate,  translate  it  by  Spina,  a  thorn.  The  shlttim- 
wood,  says  Jerome,  resembles  the  white  thorn  in  its  colour 
and  leaves,  but  not  in  its  size ;  for  the  tree  is  so  large,  that 
it  aflfords  very  long  planks.  Hasselquist  also  savs  it  grows 
in  Upper  Egypt,  to  the  size  of  a  large  tree.  The  wood  is 
hard,  tough,  smooth,  without  knots,  and  extremely  bnuti* 
ful.  This  dtind  of  wood  grows  only  in  the  deserts  of  An^ 
bia ;  but  la  no  other  part  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  another 
place  he  remarks,  it  is  of  an  admirable  oeaaty,  solidity, 
streagth,  and  smoothness.  It  is  thought  he  means  the 
blaek  acacia,  the  onhr  tree  found  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia. 
This  plant  is  so  hara  and  solid,  as  to  become  almost  ino(Hv 
rnptible.  Its  wood  has  the  colour  of  the  Lottis  tree ;  and 
so  large,  that  it  famishes  plank  twelve  cubilB  long.  It  it 
Ttty  tlK>my,  and  even  iis  wk  ia  oorered  with  T«ry  sharp 


tlMnms ;  and  hancd  it  parhan  had  the  Hebrew  name  Skat0 
from  making  animals  decune  or  turn  aside  by  the  sharp* 
ness  of  its  spines.  The  interpretation  now  nven,  seems 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  following  remark  of  Dr.  Shaw : 
"  The  acacia  being  by  much  the  largest  and  the  most  com* 
mon  tree  of  these  deserts,  we  have  some  reason  to  conjec- 
ture, that  theshittimrwood,  of  which  the  several  utensils  of 
the  tabernacle  were  made,  was  the  wood  of  the  acacia. 
This  tree  abounds  with  flowers  of  a  globular  figure,  and  of 
an  excellent  smell ;  which  is  another  proof  of  its  being  the 
shitta  tree  of  the  scriptures,  which,  m  the  prophecies  of 
Isaiah,  is  joined  with  tne  myrtle  and  other  sweet-smelling 
plants."  Besides,  we  have  no  reason  to  conclude,  that  the 
people  of  Israel  possessed  any  species  of  wood  for  making 
the  utensils  of  the  tabernacle,  but  what  ihey  could  procure 
in  the  desert;  but  the  desert  produces  none*  in  the  quantity 
required,  except  the  acacia.  In  one  place  they  found  seven- 
ty-two palm-trees:  but  the  sacred  writer  distmguishes  them 
by  their  vulgar  name ;  therefore  they  could  not  be  the  same 
tree  *,  nor  is  the  palm,  which  is  a  soA  spongy  wood,  at  all 
fit  for  the  purpose, — for  the  nature  of  tne  utensils,  as  the 
ark  of  the  testimony  and  the  mercy-seat,  required  wood  ot 
a  fibre  the  hardest,  the  most  beautiful  and  durable  whidi 
could  be  found,  had  it  been  in  their  power  to  make  a  choice ; 
and  these  are  the  very  characters  of  the  acacia.  To  these 
imjportaat  qualities  may  be  added,  the  fragrant  odour  emit- 
ted by  this  wood,  whicn  to  Orientals  who  delight  in  rich 
S»rfumes,  must  have  been  a  powerful  recommendation, 
ut  if  the  acacia  was  perfectly  suited  to  the  purpose  of  Mo- 
ses, and  if  the  desert  produces  no  other,  as  Di^  Shaw  de- 
clares, the  shitiim-wood  mentioned  in  the  scriptures  must 
be  the  acacia  of  the  natural  historian.*-PiixTON. 

Chap.  26.  ver.  1.  Moreover,  thou  shalt  make  the 
tabernacle  vnth  ten  curtains  of  fine  twined  linen, 
and  bine,,  and  purple,  and  scarlet :  mth  cher« 
ubims  of  cunning  work  shalt  thou  make  them. 

It  seems  thitf  the  tabemaole,  as  it  wasordered  in  the  plan 
given,  might  be  called  a  tent  or  a  house,  because  it  had 
wooden  ^^Is  or  partitions  like  a  house,  and  curtains  and 
hangings  like  a  tent ;  but  as  it  extemaliif  resembled  a  teni, 
and  that  a  common  oblong  tent,  such  as  those  of  the  Arabs, 
for  the  most  part,  now  are,  and  the  wooden  walls  were 
without  a  root,  and  properly  only  supports  for  the  many 
cuttains  and  hangings  which  spread  over  them,  it  is  better 
and  more  properly  called  a  tent.  Even  the  ordinary  tents 
of  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  East  have  at  least  two  main 
divisions ;  the  innermost  or  hindmost  is  for  the  women ; 
and,  amon^  the  Orientals,  it  Ls  in  this  sense  sacred^  i.  e. 
parted  off,  maccessible.  The  first  space  is  divided  from 
the  innermost  only  by  a  curtain,  and  is  for  the  men ;  what 
is  found  in  the  tents  of  the  common  people  is  found  also, 
but  far  more  rich  and  splendid,  in  the  tents  of  the  men  of 
rank.  The  tent  of  an  emir  or  prince  has  more  conveniences ; 
the  innermost  space  is  only  accessible  to  himself,  or  to  those 
whom  he  especially  honours :  into  the  first  space,  or  outer 
tent,  others  may  come.  The  furniture  is  costly,  the  floor 
is  covered  with  a  rich  carpet,  and  a  stand,  with  tne  censer 
and  coaks,  on  which  incense  is  strewed.  Here  weliave  the 
simple  idea  after  which  this  royal  tent,  this  abode  of  Gk>d, 
who  was  at  the  same  time  king  of  the  Hebrew  people,  was 
made.  It  was  not  to  be  a  house  or  a  palace,  but  a  tent,  and 
that  with  all  the  magnificence  which  the  skill  of  the  He- 
brews in  architecture  could  erect.  The  boards  for  the 
standing  walls  were  covered  with  plates  of  gold;  twenty 
boards,  which  served  as  pillars  to  the  supporters,  standing 
upright,  joined  together,  each  three  feet  broad  and  twenty 
high,  made  on  each  side  the  length,  and  ei^ht  the  breadth, 
so  that  eight-and-forty  such  boards,  twenty  in  the  lenath  on 
each  side,  and  eight  for  the  breadth  of  the  back  wall,  (for 
the  front  side  had  only  a  curtain,)  resting  upon  two  silver 
sockets,  formed  the  partition.  This  oblong  quadrangle  was 
separated  into  two  parts  or  divisions ;  the  innermost,  or  tbe 
most  holy ;  and  the  front,  or  the  holy.  The  innermost  was 
properly  the  dwelling  of  the  Lord,  the  fVont  on9  was  more 
for  nis  service.  The  inner  division  was  very  considerable, 
sixty  feet  long,  twenty  feet  broad,  and  twenty  high ;  and; 
as  over  this  extensive  frame-work  several  covers  were 
spread,  which  hung  down  on  »hree  sides,  Tthat  is,  all  round 
except  at  the  entrance,';  tnis  also  gave  tne  tent  a  gfraflet 
.  ai^earanee,  so  that  it  was  undcubtedly  distinguished  bi 
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its  size.    In  the  coverings  of  the  tenti,  the  Orientals,  who 
are  fond  of  magnificence,  regard  both  the  stuff  and  the 
colour:  this  royal  tent  was  to  to  distinguished  in  both  par- 
ticolars.    The  curtain,  which  lav  immediately  under  the 
beafns,  was  the  most  beautiful  ana  the  moeit  costly.  On  the 
finest  linen  stuff  were  embroidered  chenibims  or  the  most 
beautiful  colours,  dark  blue,  pur]>le,  and  scarlet.    Thus 
the  tents  of  easiern  princes,  even  in  our  days,  are  distin- 
^ished  by  must  beautiful  colours.   Olearius,  accompany- 
mg  the  ambassadors  of  Bolstein-OottGrf,  who  were  invited 
by  the  Persian  monarch  to  a  hunting  party,  found  in  an  Ar- 
menian villa^  many  tents,  ready  tor  the  reception  of  the 
company,  which  afforded  a  pleasing  sight  on  account  of 
their  manifold  colours.    Over  the  under  curtain  a  cover- 
ing of  goats'  hair  was  spread,  which  is  the  usual  covering 
of  the  Arabian  tents,  commonly  coarse,  but  here  of  the 
finest  texture ;  and,  that  these  coverings  might  not  be  in- 
jured by  the  sand  or  dust,  two  others,  made  of  skins,  were 
laid  over  them.    The  portable  temple  of  the  Israelites  had, 
indeed,  in  its  whole  arrangement,  a  resemblance  with  the 
remples  of  other  nations  of  antiquity.  As  they  had  spacious 
forecourts,  so  had  the  tabernacle  an  oblong  quadrangular 
forecourt,  two  hundred  feet  long,  and  one  hundred  broad, 
which  was  formed  bv  the  hangings  or  cuitains  which  hung 
on  pillars.    The  tabernacle  itself  was  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  holy  and  the  most  holy:  in  the  latter  was  the  ark 
of  the  covenant,  with  the  symbols  of  the  divine  qualities, 
the  cherubims;  and  no  human  being  dared  to  enter  this 
especially  sanctified  place,  except  the  high-priest,  once  a 
year,  (on  the  feast  of  reconciliation.)   Thus,  also,  m  many 
Grecian  temples,  the  back  part  was  not  to  be  entered  by 
anybodv.    (Lackemacher's  Antiq.  Graecor.  Sacr.^    This 
part,  wnere,  in  the  heathen  temples,  the  statue  of  toe  deity 
was  placed,  was  generally  towanls  the  west,  and  the  en- 
trance towards  the  east.  (Spencer  de  Leg.  Hebrseor.  Ritual.) 
In  the  same  manner  the  entrance  of  the  tabernacle  was 
towards  the  east,  and,  consequently,  the  most  holy  place 
to  the  west.    In  the  most  holy,  a  solemn  darkness  reigned, 
as  in  most  of  the  ancient  temples.    A  richly-worked  cur- 
tain divided  the  most  holy  from  the  holy,  and  thus,  in  the 
Egyptian  temples,  the  back  part,  where  the  sacred  animal 
to  which  the  temple  was  deaicated,  was  kept,  was  divided 
from  the  front  part  by  a  ctirtain  embroidered  with  gold.— > 

ROSENMULLER. 

Ver.  36.  And  thon  shall  make  a  hanefingf  for  the 
door  of  the  tent,  of  blue,  and  purple,  and  scar- 
let, and  fine  twined  linen,  wrought  with  needle- 
work. 


We  passed  LAhar,  close  to  a  small  valley,  where  we 
found  several  snug  encampments  of  the  Eelaute,  at  one  of 
which  we  stopped  to  examine  the  tent  of  the  chief  of  the  oftoA, 
or  family.  It  was  composed  of  a  wooden  frame  of  circu- 
lar laths,  which  were  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  then  cover- 
ed over  with  large  felts,  that  were  iastenea  down  by  a  cord, 
ornamented  by  tasseh  of  various  colours.  A  curtain,  cu- 
riously worked  by  the  women,  with  coarse  needle-work  of 
various  colours,  was  suspended  over  the  door.  In  the  king 
of  Persia's  tents,  magnificent  perdahs,  or  hangings  of  nee- 
dle-work, are  suspended,  as  well  as  on  the  doors  of  the 
great  mosques  in  Turkey ;  and  these  circumstances  com- 
tined,  will,  perhaps,  illustrate  Exodus  xxvi.  36. — Morijbr. 

Chap.  27.  ver.  20.  And  thou  shall  command  the 
children  of  Israel,  that  they  bring  thee  pure 
oil-olive  beaten  for  the  light,  to  cauae  the  lamp 
to  bum  always. 

fiy  the  expression  oil^ive.  this  oil  is  distinguished  from 
other  kinds.  The  addition  beaten,  indicates  mat  it  is  that 
oil  obtained  from  olives  pounded  in  a  mortar,  and  not 
pressed  from  olives  in  the  oil-mill.  The  oil  obtained  fVom 
poimded  olives  Is,  according  to  Columella's  olservation, 
much  purer  and  better  tasted,  does  not  emit  much  smoke, 
and  has  no  offensive  smell. — Burder. 

Chap.  28.  ver.  33.  And  beneath,  upon  the  hem  of 
tt,  thou  shall  make  pomegranatee  of  blue,  and  I 


of  purple,  and  i^  scarlet,  round  about  the  hem 

thereof;  and  bells  of  gold  between  them  round 
about 

The  bell  seems  to  have  been  a  sacred  utensil  of  very 
ancient  use  in  Asia.  Golden  bells  formed  a  ]>art  of  the  orna- 
ments of  the  pontifical  robe  of  the  Jewish  hieh-priest,  with 
which  he  invested  himself  upon  those  grand  and  peculiar 
festivals,  when  he  entered  into  the  sanctuary.  That  robe  was 
very  ma^ificent,  it  was  ordained  to  be  of  sky-blue,  and  the 
border  of  it,  at  the  bottom,  was  adorned  with  pomegranates 
and  gold  bells  intermixed  equally,  and  at  equal  distances. 
The  use  and  intent  of  these  bells  is  evident  from  these 
words :  *'  And  it  shall  be  upon  Aaron  to  minister,  and  his 
sound  shall  be  heard  when  ne  goeth  in  unto  the  holy  place 
before  the  Lord,  and  when  he  cometh  out,  that  he  die  not.*' 
The  sound  of  the  numerous  bells  that  covered  the  hem  ol 
his  garment,  gave  notice  to  the  assembled  people  that  the 
most  awful  ceremony  of  their  religion  had  commenced. 
When  arrayed  in  this  garb,  he  bore  into  the  sanctuary  the 
vessel  of  incense;  it  was  the  signal  to  prostrate  themselves 
before  the  Deity,  and  to  commience  those  fervent  ejacula- 
tions which  were  to  ascend  with  the  column  of  that  mcense 
to  the  throne  of  heaven.  **One  indispensable  ceremony 
in  the  Indian  Pooja  is  the  ringing  of  a  small  bell  by  the 
officiating  brahmin.  The  women  of  the  idol,  or  dancing 
girls  of  the  pagoda,  have  little  golden  bells  fastened  to  their 
feet,  the  soil  harmonious  tinkling  of  which  vibrates  in 
unison  with  the  exquisite  melody  of  their  voices."  (Mau- 
rice's Indian  Antiguilies.)  "  The  ancient  kings  of  Persia, 
who,  in  fact,  tmited  in  their  own  persons  the  regal  and 
sacerdotal  office,  were  accustomed  to  have  tibe  fringes  of 
their  robes  adorned  with  pomegranates  and  golden  bells. 
The  Arabian  courtesans,  like  the  Indian  women,  have 
little  golden  bells  fastened  round  their  legs,  neck,  and 
elbows,  to  the  scund  of  which  thev  dance  before  the  king. 
The  Arabian  princesses  wear  golden  rings  on  their  fingers, 
to  which  little  bells  are  suspended,  as  well  as  in  the  flowing 
tresses  of  their  hair,  that  their  superior  rank  may  be  known, 
and  they  themselves,  in  passing,  receive  the  homage  due  to 
their  exalted  station.''-CfALMET. 

Ver.  41.  And  thou  shall  put  them  upon  Aaron 
thy  brother,  and  his  sons  with  him ;  and  shall 
anoint  them,  and  consecrate  them,  and  sanctify 
them,  that  they  may  minister  imto  me  in  the 
priest's  office. 

The  Hebrew  has  for  "  consecrate,"  "  fill  their  hands.' 
See  also  Judges  xvii.  5, 12,  and  1  Kings  xiii.  ^,  and  many 
other  places  where  the  word  "  consecrate"  is  in  the  marsrir. 
rendered  "JIU  (he  kand.**  Is  it  not  a  remarkable  fact  that 
the  word  Kai-Reppi,  which  signifies,  in  Tamul,  to  eonse- 
craU  a  priest^  also  means  to  Jill  ike  hand  ?  When  a  layman 
meets  a  priest,  he  puts  his  hands  together  as  an  act  of 
reverence,  and  the  priest  stretches  out  nis  right  hand,  as  if 
full  of  something,  and  says,  '*  Blessings." — Roberts. 

Chap.  29.  rer.  22.  Also  thou  shalt  take  of  the 
ram  the  &t  and  the  rump. 

Or  the  large  tail  of  one  n>ecies  of  the  eastern  sh^p. 
Russell,  {HiU,  of  Aleppo,  p.  51,)  ajfter  observing  that  ther 
are  in  that  country  much  more  numerous  than  those  with 
smaller  tails,  adds,  "  this  tail  is  very  broad  and  Large,  ter- 
minating in  a  small  appendix  that  turns  back  upon  it  It 
is  pf  a  substance  between  fat  and  marrow,  and  is  not  eatei^ 
separately,  but  mixed  with  the  lean  mieat  in  many  of  their 
dishes,  and  also  often  used  instead  of  butter.  A  common 
sheep  of  this  sort,  without  the  head,  feet,  skin,  and  entrhils 
weighs  about  twelve  or  fourteen  Aleppo  rotoloes,  of  which 
the  tail  is  usually  three  rotoloes  or  upwards ;  but  sucl  as 
are  of  the  largest  breed,  and  have  been  fattened,  will  some- 
times  weigh  above  thirty  rotoloes,  and  the  tail  of  these  ten. 
These  very^  large  sheep,  bein^  about  Aleppo  kepjt  up  in 
]rards,  are  m  no  danger  df  injuring  their  tails :  but  in  some 
other  places,  where  they  feed  in  the  fields,  the  shepherds 
are  obliged  to  fix  a  piece  of  thin  board  tc  the  under  part  <rf 
their  tail,  to  prevent  its  being  torn  \y  bushes  and  thistles, 
as  It  is  not  eoTeied  underneath  with  thick  wool  tike  the 
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upper  part.  Some  have  small  wheels  to  &cilitate  the 
dragging  of  this  board  after  them."  A  rotoloe  of  Aleppo 
is  five  pounds.  With  this  agrees  the  accoont  given  by  tne 
Abb6  Mariti,  (  Ttavels  Ikraugi^  Cyprus.)  "  The  mntton  is 
ioicy  and  tender.  The  tails  of  some  of  the  sheep,  which 
%re  remarkably  fine,  weigh  upwards  of  fifty  pounds."  This 
-hows  us  the  reason  why,  in  the  levitical  sacrifices,  the  tail 
was  always  ordered  to  be  consumed  by  fire. — Border. 

Ver.  24.  For  I  will  cast  out  the  notions  before 
thee,  and  enlarge  thy  borders:  neither  shall 
any  man  desire  thy  land,  when  thou  shah  go 
up  to  appear  before  the  Lord  thy  God  thrice 
in  the  year. 

I  find  in  Exod.  xzxiv.  24,  a  very  remarkable  promise  of 
God,  which  could  hardly  have  been  fulfilled  in  the  common 
course  of  providence,  and  without  a  miracle,  unless  the 
Israelites  and  other  neighbours  had  in  their  wars  observed 
a  certain  law  of  truce,  quite  strange  to  us,  and  which  I 
only  know  from  the  customs  of  the  Arabs.  Moses  com- 
mands 1^1  the  males  of  Israel  to  leave  their  homes  thrice 
a  year,  and  celebrate  a  festival  for  a  week  at  the  nlace 
where  the  tabernacle  should  be  erected*,  assuring  tnem, 
withal,  that  during  this  period,  no  man  should  desire  their 
U^nd ;  and  that,  therefore,  however  distant  their  abodes 
might  be  from  the  sanctuary,  they  mi^ht  undertake  this 
journey  with  perfect  safetv.  According  to  the  present 
course  of  thini^  in  the  world,  this  is  quite  incomprebensi- 
ble.  Were  all  the  males  to  leave  certain  parts  of  the 
country,  and  still  more,  the  fortified  cities,  the  greatest  of 
all  wonders  would  be,  the  enemy  with  whom  the  nation 
happened  to  be  at  war.  refraining  from  seizing  the  oppor- 
tunity to  occupy  the  rortresses, — to  plunder  and  burn  the 
open  country,— and  to  forage  the  com-fields.  And  it  i» 
most  obvious,  that  the  danger  of  all  this  will  be  still 
greater  among  nations  who  do  not  maintain  settled  peace 
with  each  other;  of  which  description  were  the  marauding 
Arabs:  or  who  carry  on  war  rather  bv  incursions  than 
regular  campaigns,  and  have  no  other  object  than  to  make 
booty  in  money,  produce,  women,  and  children.  Shall  we 
then  venture  so  to  expound  the  words  of  Moses,  as  if  he 
had  promised  a  periodical  miracle  from  God,  which 
should,  for  three  weeks  every  vear,  convert  all  the  enemies 
of  the  Israelites  into  statues  1  A  promise  so  incredible, 
will,  perhaps,  not  appear  to  be  necessary,  when,  to  illus- 
trate this  point,  we  call  in  the  aid  of  the  customs  of  the 
Arabs,  who  are  Abrahaiy's  descendants,  and  the  immediate 
brethren  of  the  Israelites.  .  In  aU  their  wars,  and  even 
amid  their  family  feuds,  during  the  holy  month,  in  which 
they  solemnized  the  festival  at  Mecca,  they  had  a  truce. 
Mohammed's  greatest  transgression  is,  that  he  is  said  to  have 
broken  this  truce.  Yet,  in  the  Koran,  he  has  commanded 
his  followers  to  keep  it  only  when  their  adversaries  keep  it ; 
and  be  permits  them  to  fight  a^inst  the  enemy  during  the 
holy  month,  only  when  He  makes  the  first  attack.  Thus 
we  see,  in  like  manner,  from  1  Kings  xii.  37,  that  among 
the  Israelites,  during  the  iiigh  festivals,  a  suspension  of 
arms  took  place ;  and  the  ten  tribes  who  had  revolted  fVom 
the  family  of  David,  might,  without  hinderance,  have  kept 
the  feast  at  Jerusalem,  and  would  have  done  so,  had  not 
Jeroboam,  for  political  reasons,  endeavoured  to  prevent 
them.  The  Judahites,  therefore,  did  not  put  any  obstacle 
in  their  way ;  and  they  would  then  have  been  in  as  perfect 
security  at  Jerusalem,  as,  before  Mohammed's  time,  every 
Arab  during  the  holy  month  was  at  Mecca.  It  would  ap 
pear,  then,  that  the  nations  related  to  the  Israelites,  paid 
equal  respect  to  the  worship  of  Gk>d,  and  made  a  truce 
during  war,  whenever  the  people  celebrated  a  festival. 
But  probably  the  Canaanites  were,  both  in  religion  and 
manners,  so  different  from  the  Israelites,  that  they  did  not 
observe  any  suchnruce ;  for  Moses  expressly  says  on  this 


occasion,  that  God  would  destroy  the  Canaanites;  and 
then,  no  other  people  would  conceive  anv  desire  to  attack 
the  land  of  Israel  during  the  seasons  of  tne  festivals. 

Now  such  a  law  of  nations  once  introduced,  God  migki 
lulfil  his  promise  in  the  common  course  of  providence,  and 
without  the  aid  of  a  miracle.  This  sacred  truce,  which  is, 
however,  quite  imsuitable  to  the  moreconnecte^peraticms 
of  modem  warfare,  was  likewise  probablvVhe  cause, 
wherefore  the  commandment  respecting  the  Siflibbath  conla 
be  given  without  any  particular  limitation.  For  on  that 
day,  all  labour  was  prohibited.  Moses  does  not,  indeed, 
expressly  specify  fighting,  marching,  intrenching;  but 
neither  does  he  expressly  except  them.  Now  although,  m 
a  rationid  consideration  of  the  matter,  the  justice  of  these 
exceptions,  in  cases  of  necessity,  is  manifest ;  this  silence 
seems,  nevertheless,  to  be  a  defect  in  the  law ;  and  a  nation 
who  in  this  point  nad  even  the  smsllcst  scruple  of  con- 
science, would  miUce  but  a  poor  figure  in  war.  We  see 
in  ^ct,  that  after  the  Babvlonish  captivity,  when,  as  8t 
Paul  says,  (Heb.  viii.  7— lo,)  the  law  began  to  be  useless 
from  its  antic^uity,  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  became 
very  prejudicial  to  the  Jews  in  their  wars  with  the  Syrians 
and  Romans.  For  the  former  on  the  Sabbath  anacked 
them,  and  burnt  thousands  of  them  in  a  cave,  without  their 
making  any  resistance :  and  the  latter,  in  their  first  siege 
of  Jerusalem  under  Pompey,  carried  on  the  works  of  in- 
vestment undisturbed,  and  only  yarded  against  attempt- 
ing to  storm  the  city,  because  against  a  storm  the  Jews  ae- 
fended  themselves  even  on  the  Sabbath.  But  since,  before 
the  captivity,  we  never  find,  that  in  their  numerous  wars, 
the  Saobath  nad  been  detrimental  to  the  Jews,  or  that  any 
of  their  enemies  availed  himself  of  the  advantage  it  gave 
him ;  the  Israelites  must  either,  from  ancient  and  undoubt- 
ed usage,  have  known  that  the  commandment  concerning 
the  Sabbath  did  not  extend  to  the  operations  of  war ;  or 
«else,  betwixt  them  and  all  the  neighlwuring  nations  there 
must  on  this  day  have  been  a  sacred  truce.  Aroongthe  latter, 
this  day,  which  the  Israelites  dedicated  to  the  Creator  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  was  probably  sacred  to  Saturn,  to 
whom  the  Phcsnicians  paid  the  hip^hest  veneration ;  be- 
cause, before  his  being  raised  to  divine  honours,  or  num- 
bered among  the  stars,  he  is  said  to  have  been  kingof  tbeir 
country.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Diodorus  Siculus, 
they  accounted  him  the  chief  of  the  planets ;  and  the  Ara- 
bians had,  in  like  manner,  dedicatee  to  him  their  national 
temple,  the  Caaba  at  Mecca. — Michieus. 

Chap.  38.  ver.  8.  And  he  made  the  layer  o/ brass 
and  the  foot  of  it  of  brass,  of  the  looking-glasses 
of  the  women  assembling,  which  assembled  at 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation. 

The  eastern  mirrors  were  made  ot polished  steel,  and  for 
the  most  part  convex.  If  they  were  thus  made  in  the 
cotmtry  of  Elihu,  the  image  made  use  of  by  him  will 
appear  very  lively.  *'  Hast  thou  with  him  spread  out  the 
sky,  which  is  strong,  and  as  a  molten  looking-glass  1** 
(Job  xxxvii.  18.)  Shaw  informs  us,  that  "  in  the  Levant 
looking-glasses  are  a  part  of  female  dress.  The  Moorish 
women  m  Barbary  are  so  fond  of  their  ornaments,  and 
particularly  of  their  looking-glasses,  which  they  hang  upon 
their  breasts,  that  they  will  not  lay  them  aside,  even  when, 
after  the  drudi^ry  ofthe  day,  they  are  obliged  to  to  two  or 
three  miles  with  a  pitcher,  or  a  goat's  skin,  to  fetcn  water." 
The  Israeli'tish  women  used  to  carry  their  mirrors  with 
them,  even  to  their  most  solemn  place  of  worship.  The 
word  mirror  should  be  used  in  the  passages  here  referred 
to,  rather  than  those  which  are  inserted  m  the  present 
translation  of  the  Bible.  To  speak  of  looking  glasses  made 
of  steel,  and  glasses  moUtn,  is  palpably  absurd ;  whereas  the 
term  mirror  obviates  every  ditnculty,  luid  expresses  tne 
true  meaning  of  the  original.— Busder. 


LEVITICUS. 


CHAPTER  IL 

Ver.  4.  And  if  thou  brmg  an  oblation  of  a  meat- 
ofibring  baken  in  the  oven,  it  shall  be  unleaven- 
ed cakes  of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil,  or  un- 
leavened wafers  anointed  with  oil. 

What  attracted  our  attention  most  this  stormy  day,  was 
the  apparatos  for  warmine  us*  It  was  the  species  of  oven 
called  tAfuHooTf  common  throughout  Armenia  and  also  in 
Syria,  but  converted  here  for'purposes  of  warmth  into  what 
is  called  a  tandoor.  A  cylindrical  hole  is  simk  about  three 
feet  in  the  ground  in  some  part  of  the  room,  with  a  flue  en- 
tering it  at  the  bottom  to  convey  a  current  of  air  to  the  fire 
whida  heats  iL  For  the  emission  of  smoke  no  other  pro- 
vision is  made  than  the  open  sky-li^ht  in  the  terrace.  When 
used  for  baking  bread,  the  dough,  being  flattened  to  the 
thickness  of  common  pasteboard,  perhaps  a  foot  and  a  half 
long  by  a  foot  broad,  is  stuck  to  its  smooth  sides  by  means 
of  a  cushion,  upon  which  it  is  first  spread.  It  indicates,  by 
cleaving  off,  wnen  it  is  done,  and  being  then  packed  down 
in  the  family  chest,  it  lasts  at  least  a  month  in  the  winter, 
and  ten  days  in  the  summer.  Such  is  the  only  breaa 
known  in  the  villa^^es  of  Armenia ;  and  even  the  cities  of 
Erivan  and  Tebnz  offer  no  other  variety  than  a  species, 
perhaps  only  twice  as  thick,  and  so  long  that  it  might  almost 
be  sold  by  tne  yard.  To  bake  it,  the  bottom  of  a  large  oven 
is  covered  wiin  pebbles,  (except  one  comer,  where  a  fire  is 
kept  constantly  burning,)  and  upon  them  when  heated,  the 
sheets  of  dough  are  spread.  The  convenience  of  such  thin 
bread,  where  knives  and  forks  are  not  used,  and  spoons  are 
rare,  is,  that  a  piece  of  it  doubled  enables  you  to  take  hold 
of  a  mouthful  of  meat  more  delicately  than  with  your  bare 
fingers ;  or,  when  properly  folded,  helps  you  to  convey  a 
spoonful  safely  to  vour  mouth,  to  be  eaten  with  the  spoon 
itself.  When  needed  for  purposes  of  warmth,  the  tannoor 
is  easily  transformed  into  a  tandoor.  A  round  stone  is  laid 
upon  the  mouth  of  the  oven,  when  well  heated,  to  stop  the 
draught ;  a  square  frame,  about  a  foot  in  height,  is  then 
placed  above  it:  and  a  thick  coverlet,  spread  over  the 
whole,  lies  upon  the  ground  around  it,  to  confine  the  warmth. 
The  family  squat  upon  the  floor,  and  warm  themselves  by 
extending  their  legs  and  hands  into  the  heated  air  beneatn 
it,  while  the  frame  holds,  as  occasion  requires,  their  lamp 
or  their  food.  Its  economy  is  evidently  great.  So  fnll  of 
crevices  are  the  bouses,  that  an  open  nreplace  must  con- 
sume a  great  Quantity  of  fuel,  and  then  almost  fail  of 
warming  even  tne  air  m  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  tan- 
door heated  once,  or  at  the  most  twice  in  twen^-four  hours, 
by  a  small  quantity  of  fuel,  keeps  one  spot  continually 
warm  for  the  relief  of  all  numb  fingers  and  frozen  toes. 

The  house,  apparently  the  best  in  the  village,  was  built 
throughout,  floor,  walls,  and  terrace,  of  mud.  Fortunately, 
as  its  owner  had  two  wives,  it  had  two  rooms.  The  one 
assigned  us.  being  the  principal  family  apartment,  wa^  of 
course  filled  with  every  species  of  dirt,  vermin,  and  litter; 
and  withal,  as  thev  weie  m  the  midst  of  the  process  of  bak- 
ing, the  insufferable  smoke  of  the  dried  cow-dung  which 
heated  their  taniuwr^  or  cylindrical  oven,  detained  us  a 
long  time  before  we  could  take  possession.  Persuaded  at 
laiit  bjr  impatience  that  the  bread  must  be  done,  I  entered, 
and  found  our  host  and  chief  muleteer  shaking  their  shirts 
in  the  oven,  to  dislodge  the  "  crawling  creatures'*  that  in- 
habited them.  Though  new  to  us  then ,  we  afterward  found 
reason  to  believe  that  this  use  of  the  tannoor  is  common, 
and  for  it  alone  we  have  known  it  to  be  heated.  In  such 
ovens  was  our  bread  baked,  by  being  stuck  upon  their  sides, 
•nd  tuough  we  would  fain  have  (jnieted  our  fastidiousness 
\*y  imagining  that  they  were  purified  by  fire,  the  nature  of 
tne  fuel  of  which  that  was  almost  invariably  made,  Icil 
liule  room  upon  which  to  found  such  a  concc^ion.    And 


as  for  the  loathsome  company  of  which  our  host  and  aiul» 
teer  had  thus  attempted  to  rid  themselves,  we  foimd  them 
too  constantly  affectmg  our  senses  to  think  of  imagining 
them  away;  fiar  the  traveller  can  hardly  ioumey  a  day 
here,  or  in  any  part  of  Turkey,  without  tneir  annoying 
him,  and  his  only  relief  is  in  a  constant  change  of  his  linen. 
The  apartment  was  finally  cleared  and  swept,  but  the  old 
man  could  give  us  neither  carpet  nor  mat,  and  our  own 
painted  canvass  and  travelling  carpets  were  all  that  cover- 
ed the  groimd  on  which  we  sat  and  slept. — SMrm  and 

DWIOHT. 

Mr.  Jackson,  in  his  Journey  over  land  from  India,  gives 
an  account  of  an  eastern  oven,  equally  instructive  and 
amusing,  as  it  confirms  the  statements  of  ancient  travellers, 
and  shows  the  surprising  expermess  of  the  Arabian  women 
in  baking  their  bread.  *'  They  have  a  small  place  built 
with  clay,  between  two  and  three  feet  high,  having  a  hole 
at  the  bottom  for  the  convenience  of  drawing  out  the  ashes, 
something  similar  to  a  lime-kiln."  The  oven,  (which  he 
thinks  the  most  proper  name  for  this  place,)  is  usually 
about  fifteen  inches  wide  at  top.  and  gndually  widening 
to  the  bottom.  It  is  heated  with  wood;  and  when  suffi- 
ciently hot,  and  perfectly  clear  from  the  smoke,  having 
nothing  but  clear  embers  at  the  bottom,  which  continue  to 
reflect  great  heat,  they  prepare  the  dou^h  in  a  large  bowl, 
and  mould  the  cakes  to  the  desired  size  on  a  board,  or 
stone,  placed  near  the  oven.  After  they  have  kneaded  the 
cake  to  a  proper  coiisistence,  they  pat  it  a  little,  then  toss 
it  about  with  great  dexterity  in  one  hand,  till  it  is  as  thin 
as  they  ehoose  to  make  it.  They  then  wet  one  side  of  it 
with  water,  at  the  same  time  wetting  the  hand  and  arm 
with  which  they  put  it  into  the  oven.  The  side  of  the  cake 
adheres  fast  to  the  side  of  the  oven,  till  it  is  sufficiently 
baked,  when,  if  not  paid  proper  attention  to,  it  woald 
fhll  down  among  the  embers.  Ir  they  were  not  exceedingly 
quick  at  this  work,  the  heat  of  the  oven  would  bum  their 
arms ;  but  they  perform  it  with  such  an  amazing  dexterity, 
that  one  woman  will  continue  keeping  three  or  four  cakes 
in  the  oven  at  once,  till  she  has  dofie  baking.  This  mode, 
he  adds,  requires  not  half  the  fuel  that  is  consumed  in  Ea« 
rope.— Paxtom. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
Ver.  9.  And  the  meat-offering  that  is  baken  in 
the  oven,  and  all  that  is  dressed  in  the  fiying- 
pan,  and  in  the  pan,  shall  be  the  priest's  that 
ofiereth  it. 

Our  translation  of  this  passage,  presents  a  confusioQ 
more  easily  perceived  than  regulated  oy  the  general  read- 
er :— "  Ana  all  the  meat-offering  that  is'baken  in  the  oven, 
and  all  that  is  dressed  m  the  fiyii^pan,  and  in  the  pun, 
shall  be  the  priest's  that  offers  it."  It  is  evident  that  here 
are  three  terms  used,  impljring  three  different  manners  of 
dressing  food. — Do  we  un&rstand  themi  The  term, 
*f  meat-offering"  is  certainly  unfortunate  here,  as  it  raises 
the  idea  of  flesn-meat,  without  just  reason,  to  say  the  leai>t, 
especially  as  it  stands  connected  with  baking  in  the  oven, 
-nan.  Passing  this,  the  following  sentence,  also,  as  it  stands 
connected,  expresses  a  meat-offering,  dressed  in  a  fr)  ing- 
pan,  nvn-io  •  and  then  we  have  another  kind  of  meat-offer- 
mg,  dressed  in  the  pan,  nsno.  Of  what  nature  is  this  pan  1 
To  answer  this  question,  we  must  dismiss  the  flesh-meat. 
Whether  the  followmg  extract  from  Denon  may  contribute 
assistance  on  this  subject,  is  submitted  with  great  defer- 
ence. It  is  his  explanation  of  his  plate  lxxxv.  "  The 
manner  of  making  macaroni,  in  Egypt. — The  manufactory, 
and  the  shop  for  selling  it,  are  both  at  once  in  the  street  >^ 
an  oven,  over  which  a  j^eat  plate  of  copper  is  heated ;  the 
maker  sheds  on  it  a  thin  and  liquid  paste,  which  is  strain- 
ed through  the  holes  in  a  kind  of  cup  which  he  passes  nf 
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and  (toim  on  tlie  plate :  after  a  few  mmiitetf,  the  threads 


xept  eotistantly  heated.  The  same  degree  of  heat  is  given 
yi  the  same  space  of  time  to  an  eqaal  quantity  of  macaroni ; 
which  is  perpetnally  renewed  on  the  plate,  and  sold  direct- 
ly as  it  is  made."— 'TATLoa  m  Calmst. 

Yer.  12.  If  he  offer  it  for  a  thankagiving,  then  he 
shall  offer  with  the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving 
unleavened  cakes  mingled  with  oil,  and  un- 
leavened wafers  anointed  with  oil;  and  cakes 
mingled  with  oil,  of  fine  flour,  fried. 

With  the  exception  of  two  rare  cases,  oil  was  order- 
ed to  accompany  every  meal-offering,  in  order  to  its  being 
therewith  prepared^  and  baked  into  cakes.  With  ^is 
law,  in  so  tar  as  it  is  perhaps  t3rpical,  and  regards  a  holy 
ceremony,  I  have  here  nothmg  to  do,  because  I  consider  it 
merely  with  respect  to  its  political  inflnence  in  the  state  *, 
and  that,  among  a  people  brought  out  of  Egypt  into  Pales- 
tine, ana  still  alway^  hankering  after  E^ypt,  was  important. 
It  imperceptibly  attached  theia  to  their  new  country,  and 
served  to  render  even  the  idea  of  a  ftiture  residence  in 
Egypt,  irksome ;  while  it  also  imperceptibly  gave  them  an 
inclination  to  cultivate  the  olive-tree,  for  which  nature 
seems  to  have  pre-eminently  adapted  Palestine.  In  the 
greatest  part  of  Egypt,  accoraing  to  Strabo,  no  olives  were 
cultivated.  It  was  only  in  the  Heracleoiic  canton,  that 
they  came  to  such  perfection  as  that  oil  could  be  mode  from 
them.  In  the  ^rdens  around  Alexandria,  (which,  how- 
ever, did  not  exist  in  the  time  of  the  ancient  kings,  that 
part  of  the  country  being  an  uncultivated  waste  till  the 
reign  of  Alexander  the  Great,)  there  were  olive-trees,  but 
BO  oil  was  made.  The  consequence  of  this  want  of  oil 
was,  (as  it  still  is,)  that  in  Egypt  they  made  use  of  butter,  as 
we  do,  and  also  of  honey,  in  their  pastrv :  and  even  at  this 
<lay,  travellers,  going  from  Egypt  into  Arabia,  carry  butter 
along  with  them ;  although,  indeed,  it  is  not  very  teraptinp^ 
to  the  appetite,  because^  in  consequence  of  the  great  heat,  it 
generally  melts  in  the  jars  by  the  way.  In  those  parts  of 
Arabia  likewise,  which  the  Israelites  traversed,  and  in 
which  they  might,  perhaps,  have  thought  of  settling  as  wan- 
dering herdsmen,  scarcely  any  olives  were  produced.  The 
oil  of  Palestine,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  only  most 
abundant,  but  also  peculiarly  excellent;  and  Hasselguist 
prefers  it  even  to  that  of  Provence.  By  this  gift  of^  na- 
ture, stony  places  and  mountains,  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  barren,  became  not  only  useful,  but  even  more 
productive,  than  the  best  fields  con  id  be  made.  The  only 
part  of  Palestine  which  Strabo,  that  much  misquoted  au- 
thor, describes  as  unfruitful,  is  that  about  Jerusalem;  and 
it  really  is  so,  in  regard  to  the  production  of  grain :  but 
still  the  Jews  say,  that  an  acre  about  Jerusalem  was  for- 
merly of  much  more  value  that  in  any  other  part  of  Pales- 
tine. This  I  should  not  believe  on  their  word,  if  any  de- 
gree of  improbability  attached  to  it;  for  Jewish  accounts 
from  hearsay  and  oral  tradition,  have  little  weight  with 
me.  But  as  long  as  Palestine  was  properly  cultivated,  an 
acre  near  Jerusalem,  from  its  produce  in  wine  and  oil, 
must  naturally  have  been  more  profitable,  than  as  a  corn- 
field. We  need  only  call  to  mind  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
which  lay  to  the  east  of  the  city.  An  acre  planted  with 
olives  or  vines,  however  rocky  and  arid  the  soil  may  be, 
will  very  easily  be  made  worth  ten  times  as  much  as  an 
acre  of  the  richest  corn-land. — The  account  given  by  Abul- 
feda,  in  bis  Description  of  Syria,  confirms  this  statement ; 
for  he  says,  that  the  countrv  about  Jenisalem  is  one  of  the 
most  fertile  in  Palestine.  Let  us  now  represent  to  oursel  ves 
the  efiTects  of  a  law  which  enioir.ed,  that  the  pastry  of  of- 
ferings should  be  baked  with  oil,  (and,  therefore,  not  with 
butter,^  and  that  to  ^very  meal-offering  so  much  oil  should 
be  adaed.  The  priests,  who,  among  the  Hebrews,  were 
persons  of  dlsrinciion  by  birth,  were  accustomed  to  oil-pas- 
try; and  as  their  entertainments  were  generally  offenng- 
feasts,  the  people  thus  became  acquainted  with  if.  Now, 
what  people  have  once  tasted  as  a  luxury  at  h  feast,  and 
ftrand  savoury,  or  heard  of  as  eaten  by  the  great,  they 
begin  first  to  imitate  sparingly,  and  then,  if  they  can,  more 
and  more  frequently  m  their  daily  meals.    This  was  an 


infallible  means  to  accustom  the  Israelites  to  oil-pastry, 
with  which,  whoever  is  once  acouainted,  will  always  pre- 
fer it  to  that  made  with  butter.  For  if  the  oil  is  fresh  and 
good,  it  tastes  much  beUer ;  to  which  add,  that  as  butter  ib 
very  liable  to  spoiL  it  then  communicates  to  pastry,  and 
every  other  sort  oi  meat,  a  disagreeable  by-taste. — The 
worst  ihults  in  cookery  arise  from  bad  butter.  This  is  a 
^neral  maxim  with  ourGlerman  housewives,  particularly 
m  Southern  Germany.  The  natural  consequences,  then, 
of  the  use  of  oil-pastry,  as  now  mentioned,  were,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  olive-tree,  which  formed  so  principal  a 
source  of  the  riches  of  the  new  country  of  the  Israelites, 
came  llo  be  more  carefully  cultivated,  and  thus  its  natural 
treasures  properly  improved ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  that 
the  people  at  length  lost  their  desire  of  returning  back  to 
Egypt.  That  in  the  time  of  Moses,  they  often  thought  of 
Egypt  with  regret,  and  were  even  inclined  to  return  to 
their  ancient  bonaage.  we  know  from  his  own  accounts. 
Indeed,  their  penchant  ibr  this  their  ancient  country  was  so 
strong  and  permanent,  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  intro- 
duce into  the  fundamental  and  unalterable  laws  of  the  gov- 
ernment, as  affecting  the  king,  an  express  ordinance  against 
all  return  to  Egypt,  Deut.  xvii.  16.  No  sooner,  however, 
would  the  Israelite  become  rightly  acquainted  with  the  chief 
of  nature's  gifts  to  his  new  country,  and  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  wine  and  oil,  than  his  longing  after  a  country,  which 
produced  neither,  would  totally  cease.  In  fact,  tne  object 
which  the  statutes,  now  considered,  most  probably  had  in 
view^as  so  completely  attained,  that, 

1.  Butter  was  entirelv  disused  amon^  the  Israelites.  In 
the  whole  Hebrew  Bible,  which  contains  so  many  other 
economical  termsj  we  do  not  once  find  the  word  for  outter ; 
for  riHon^hich  m  Job  xx.  17.  xxix.  6.  Deut.  xxxii.  14. 
Judg.  V.  25.  I^a.  vii.  15, 16, 23,  is  commonly  so  translated, 
does  not  mean  butter^  but  thick  mUk.    It  would  therefore 

-ajppear,  that  butter  had  been  as  rarely  to  be  seen  in  Palest 
tme,  as  it  now  is  in  Spain :  and  that  the  people  had  made 
use  of  nothing  but  oil  in  tneir  cookery,  as  being  more  de- 
licious. The  reason  whj  the  LXX.  have  improperly  ren- 
dered it  bulleTy  was  this;  that  their  Greek  version  was 
made  by  Egyptian  Jews,  who,  tVom  the  want  of  oil  in  their 
new  country,  were  accustomed  to  the  use  of  butter  only. 

2.  From  the  time  of  Joshua  until  the  destruction  of  their 
government,  the  desire  of  returning  to  Egypt  never  once 
arose  among  the  Israelites.  It  was  onlv  aner  Nebuchad- 
nezzar had  destroyed  Jerusalem,  and  when  the  remnant  of 
the  people  no  longer  thought  themselves  secure  against 
similar  disasters  within  Palestine,  that,  contrary  to  the  di- 
vine prohibition,  the  Jews  took  reiVige  in  Egypt,  Jer.  xlii. 
xliv. ;  and  when  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  was  destroy- 
ed, and  Samaria  conquered  by  the  Assyrians,  many  of  the 
Israelites,  as  we  must  infer  from  Hosea,  in  like  manner 
withdrew  thither.— MicHiiELn. 

Ver.  26.  Moreover,  ye  shall  eat  no  manner  ot 
blood,  whether,  it  he  of  fowl,  or  of  beast,  in  any 
of  your  dwellings. 

With  the  prohibition  of  fat,  we  find  in  two  passages 
fLev.  lii.  17,  and  vii.  26,  27,)  another  prohibition  joined, 
that  of  eating  blood ;  which,  however,  occurs  also  in  five 
other  passages,  (Lev.  xvii?  10—14.  xix.  26.  Deut.  xii.  16, 
23, 24.  XV.  23 ;)  and  was  binding,  not^onljr  on  the  Israeliteb 
themselves,  but  also  on  all  foreigners  living  among  them, 
under  the  penalty  of  death :  Lev.  xvii.  10.  This  unusuall> 
frequent  recurrence  of  the  prohibition,  together  with  the 
punishment  of  extirpation  from  among  tne  people,  annexed 
to  the  transgression  of  it ;  and  the  denunciation  of  God's 
peculiar  vengeance  against  every  man  who  should  eat 
Dlobd,  is  quite  sufficient  to  show,  that  the  legislator  muai 
have  been  more  interested  in  this,  than  in  the  other  prohi 
bitions  relative  to  unclean  meats,  and  likewise  that  the 
Israelites  had  had  peculiar  temptations  to  transgress  it. 
These  we  really  should  not  have,  were  blood  forbidden  to 
us;  and  one  should  think  that  the  person  who  had  not, 
from  infancy,  eaten  blood,  would  rather  have  an  antipathy 
,  at  it.  Bloodpuddings,  it  is  true,  (like  goose  and  hare,^  boiled 
black,  we  eat  with  great  relish;  but  I  cannot  recollect  to 
have  found  any  person  pre-eminently  fond  of  them,  but  in 
the  single  case  of  their  oeing  quite  fresh ;  and  that  would 
be  the  precise  case,  in  which,  to  a  person  not  pieviotisl/ 
accustomed  to  eat  them,  they  would  at  first  be  mcst  likelV 
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to  cause  sensations  of  abhorrence.  Add  to  this,  that  blood- 
paddings  of  ox-blood  are  by  no  means  so  savoury,  as  ours 
made  of  swine's  blood  are;  which  cannot,  however,  be  hpre 
in  (question.  For  they  have  something  of  a  mealy  taste ; 
which,  mdeed,  is  very  perceptible,  when  ox-blood  is  fraud- 
ulently mixed  with  swme's  blood.  The  temptation,  there- 
fore, which  the  Israelites  had  had  to  violate  this  law,  must 
have  proceeded  from  another  cause,  than  from  an  appetite 
for  blood ;  and  so  much  the  more  so,  as  the  eating  of  olood 
would  appear  to  have  never  been  a  custom  of  their  ances- 
tors; for  even  the  Arabs,  who  are  descended  from  Abraham, 
do  not  eat  blood ;  and  Mohammed  (as  we  have  seen.)  has 
forbidden  them  to  taste  of  idol-oflerings  and  blood  cff  oeasts 
strangled,  torn,  or  dead,  and  of  swine's  flesh.  But  before 
I  proceed  to  state  the  cause  of  this  so  remarkably  ri^id 
prohibition  of  blood,  I  must  observe,  that  it  only  extenaied 
to  the  blood  of  quadrupeds  and  birds ;  for  the  blood  of  fishes 
was,  on  the  contrary,  permitted  to  be  eaten  ;  Lev.  vii.  26, 
xvii.  13.  This  point  is  so  clear,  that  even  our  modern 
Jews,  who  in  most  things  overstretch  the  law  of  Moses, 
make  no  conscience  of  eating  carp  stewed  in  their  own 
blood.  I  now  come  to  notice  the  reason  of  this  prohibition, 
which  we  find  so  urgently  repeated.  It  is  connected  with 
one  of  the  grand  objects,  which  the  Hebrew  legislator 
always  had  in  view,  namely,  the  exclusion  of  all  manner  of 
idolatry  from  amon^  his  people.  Eating  of  blood,  or  rather 
drinking  it,  was  quite  customary  among  the  pagan  nations 
of  Asia,  in  their  sacrifices  to  idols,  smd  in  the  taking  of 
oaths.  This,  indeed,  was  so  much  an  Asiatic,  and  m  a 
particular  manner,  a  Phcenician  usage,  that  we  find  the 
Roman  writers  takm^  notice  of  it,  as  something  outlandish 
at  Rome,  and  peculiar  to  these  nations;  and  as  in  the 
Raman  persecutions,  the  Christians  were  compelled  to 
bum  incense,  so  were  they,  in  the  Persian,  to  eat  blood. 
In  the  West  the  one,  and  m  the  East  the  other,  was  re- 
garded as  expressive  of  conversion  to  heathenism;  because 
both  were  idolatrous  practices.  It  was  for  this  veiy  reason, 
that  Moses  now  prohibited  blood  so  rigidly,  and  under  the 
pain  of  death,  not  only  amon^  the  Israelites  themselves, 
put  among  all  foreigners  that  lived  within  their  land ;  and 
in  order  to  render  the  prohibition  the  more  sacred,  and  the 
more  revered,  by  connecting  with  it  a  moral  implication, 
God  declared,  (Lev.  xvii.  11—14,)  Thai  the  Israelites^  on 
account  of  the  sitis  which  they  daily  committed^  and  which 
could  never  be  fully  expiated  by  offerings  on  the  <dtar,  owed  to 
him  all  the  blood  of  the  beasts  which  they  slaughtered,  and  were 
not  to  eat  of  it,  oecause  il  was  destined  as  an  atonemeTil  for 
their  sins.  But  for  this  veiy  reason  also,  because  it  was  an 
idolatrous  usage  among  tne  neighbouring  nations,  were 
the  Israelites  in  the  greater  danger  of  being  led,  by  eating 
blood,  into  idolatry,  from  their  great  propensity  to  that 
nniversally-prevalent  crime,  and  not  from  mere  fondness 
for  blood  as  a  desirable  article  of  food.  In  regard  to  many 
other  heathenish  customs,  Moses  acted  quite  otherwise, 
consecrating,  instead  of  prohibiting  them,  by  commanding 
that  they  should  be  kept  up,  under  an  altered  signification, 
in  honour  of  the  true  God ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
thai  he  should  not  have  done  so  with  regard  to  the  drink- 
ing of  blood  in  sacrifices  and  oaths,  but  rather  have 
forbidden  the  use  of  it  altogether.  The  eating  of  blood  is 
a  matter  of  indifference  in  a  moral  view,  and,  if  not  carried 
to  excess,  in  a  medical  view  also.  It  will  not  make  n  man 
cruel  and  pitiless;  nor  yet  will  it  occasion  disease  and 
death.  But  drinking  of  Mood  is  certainly  not  a  becoming 
ceremony  in  religious  worship.  It  is  not  a  very  refined 
custom,  and  if  oAen  repeated,  it  might  probably,  nabituate 
a  people  to  cnielty,  andf  make  them  unfeeling  with  regard 
to  blood  ;  and  certainly  religion  should  not  give,  nor  even 
have  the  appearance  of  giving,  any  such  direction  to  the 
manners  of  a  nation.  Add  to  this,  that  it  Is  actually 
dangerous  to  drink  blood ;  for  if  taken  warm,  and  in  larffe 
quantity,  it  may  prove  fhtkl;  particulafly  ox-blood,  which, 
by  coagulating  in  the  stomach,  causes  convulsions  and 
madden  death,  and  was  with  this  view  given  to  criminals 
In  Greece,  as  a  poisoned  draught.  It  is  true,  the  blood  of 
other  animals  may  not  always  produce  the  same  efl!ects; 
but  still,  if  it  is  not  in  very  small  quantity,  its  efi*ects  will  be 
hurtful.  At  any  rate,  the  custom  of  drinking  blood  in 
sacrifice,  and  in  taking  oaths,  may,  from  imprudence, 
s<»metimes  bar*  tb^  same  effects  which  Valerius  Maximus 
a.<ribes  to  it,  in  ttie  case  of  Themistocles ;  only  that  he 
f^rposefy  drank  as  much  during  a  sacrifice,  as  was  voShr 


cient  to  kill  him ;  which  otheis  might  also  do  from  ina^* 
vertence,  or  from  superstitious  zeal.  This  was  suificient 
reason  to  keep  Moses  irom  making  the  drinking  of  blood 
a  part  of  religious  worship ;  and  this  being  the  case,  it  was. 
as  a  heathen  rite,  on  his  principles,  necessarily  prohibited 
in  the  strictest  terms.  Nor  neea  we,  alter  this,  be  surprised 
to  find  the  eating  of  blood  forbidden,  not  only  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  (chap.  xv.  20 — ^29,)  but  also  among  the 
Arabs,  and  in  the  Koran,  and  classed  with  the  offerings 
made  to  idols:  for  it  actually  was  a  part  of  idolatrous 
worship  very  common  in  the  East. — MicoiSLU. 

CHAPTER  XL 
Ver.  2.  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  saying* 
These  are  the  beasts  which  ye  shall  eat  among 
all  the  beasts  that  art  on  the  earth. 

Of  the  laws  relative  to  clean  and  unclean  beasts,  which 
are  recorded  in  Lev.  xi.  and  Deut.  xiv.,  the  followuig  may, 
perhaps,  serve  as  an  abstract,  sufficient  lor  a  reader  who 
nas  not  to  observe  them,  but  means  only  to  comemplate 
them  philosophically. 

In  regard  to  quadrupeds,  Moses  reduces  the  previous  cus- 
toms of  the  Israelites,  together  with  the  additional  ordi- 
nances which  he  found  it  necessary  to  make,  into  a  very 
simple  and  natural  system.    According  to  him,  AU  beasts 
that  have  their  feet  completely  cloven,  above  as  well  as  below, 
and  at  the  same  time  chew  the  cud,  are  clean.    Those  which 
have  neither,  or  indeed  want  one  of  these  distinguishing 
marks,  are  unclean.   That  in  so  early  an  age  of  the  world, 
we  should  find  a  systematic  divii>ion  of  quadrupeds  so  ex- 
cellent, as  never  yet,  aller  all  the  improvements  in  natural 
history,  to  have  liecome  obsolete,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  be 
still  considered  as  useful  by  the  greatest  masters  of  the 
science,  cannot  but  be  looked  upon  as  truly  wonderful. 
In  the  case  of  certain  quadrupeds,  however^  a  doubt  may 
arise,  whether  they  do  fully  divide  the  hoof,  or  ruminate. 
For  example,  whether  the  hare  ruminates  or  not,  is  so  un- 
decided, mat  if  we  put  the  question  to  any  two  sportsmen, 
we  shall  rarely  receive  the  same  answer.    In  such  cases, 
to  prevent  difiicullies,  a  legislator  must  authoritatively  de- 
cide ;  by  which  I  do  not  mean,  that  he  is  to  prescribe  to 
naturalists  what  their  belief  should  be,  but  only  to  deter- 
mine, for  the  sake  of  expounders  or  judges  of  the  law,  what 
animals  are  to  be  regarded  as  ruminating  or  parting  the 
hoof.    The  camel  ruminates,  but  whether  it  fully  parts  the 
hoof,  is  a  question  so  undecided,  that  we  do  not,  even  in 
the  A^motrs  of  the  Academy  of  Paris,  find  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  it  on  all  points.  *  The  foot  of  the  camel  is  actu- 
ally divided  into  two  toes,  and  the  division  even  below  i$ 
complete^  so  that  the  animal  might  be  accounted  clean; 
but  then  it  does  not  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  foot,  but 
only  to  the  forepart ;  for  behind  it  is  not  parted,  and  we 
find,  besides,  under  it,  and  connected  witn  it,  a  ball  on 
which  the  camel  goes.    X^ow,  in  this  dubious  state  of  cir- 
cumstances, Moses  authoritatively  declares,  (Lev.  xi.  4,) 
that  the  camel  has  not  the  hoof  fully  divided.   U  would  ap- 
pear as  if  he  had  meant  that  this  animal,  heretofore  ao- 
coimted  clean  by  the  Ishmaelites,  Midianites,  and  all  the 
rest  of  Abraham^  Arabian  des^cendants,  should  not  be  eaten 
by  the  Israelites ;  probably  with  a  view  to  keep  them,  by 
this  means,  the  more  separate  from  these  nations,  with 
whom  their  connexion,  and  their  coincidence  in  manners, 
was  otherwise  so  close:  and  perhaps  too,  to  prevent  them 
from  conceiving  any  desire  to  continue  in  Arabia,  or  to 
devote  themselves  again  to  their  favourite  occupation  of 
wandering  herdsmen.  For  in  Arabia,  a  people  will  always 
be  in  an  uncomfortable  situation,  if  they  dare  not  eat  the 
desh  and  drink  the  milk  of  the  camel. 

With  regard  to/^5,  Moses  has  in  like  manner  made  a 
very  simple  systematic  distinction.  AU  that  hare  scales  and 
fns  are  clean :  all  others  unclean. 

Of  birds,  without  founding  on  any  systematic  distnou  • 
tion,  he  merely  specifies  certain  sorts  as  forbidden,  thereby 
permiuing  all  others  to  be  eaten ;  but  what  the  prohibited 
nirds  are,  it  is,  from  our  ignorance  of  the  language,  ia 
some  instances  impossible  to  ascertain ;  and  the  Jews,  who 
still  consider  the  Mosaic  law  as  obligatory,  are  here  placed 
in  the  awkward  predicament  of  not  understanding  a  statute 
which  they  have  to  observe,  and  of  expounding  it  merely 
by  guess. 

Insects^  strpents^  worms,  Ac.  are  prohibited;  and  Moaoi 
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IS  espedalbr  eareftil  to  buerdict  the  uae  of  Tirions  sorts  of 
linurdB :  which,  of  course,  must  have  been  eaten  in  some 
parts  or  Egypt,  or  by  the  people  in  the  adjaeent  countries ; 
out  conceming  which^  I  must  admit,  that  I  have  not  met 
with  any  account  besides.  There  is.  indeed,  as  we  find 
from  Hasselq^uist's  Travels  in  Palestine,  (unoer  the  class 
Amphibia,  Ivii.)  one  species  of  lizard  in  that  country,  yiz. 
the  Gecko,  which  is  poisonous;  so  much  so,  that  its  poison 
kills  when  it  happens  to  be  among  meat.  This  is  not  the 
case  with  the  poison  of  serpents,  which  is  only  noxious  in 
A  wound,  and  may,  as  well  as  the  animals  themselves, 
which  are  edible,  be  safely  taken  into  the  stomach,  if  only 
the  mouth  be  perfectly  sound,  and  fiee  from  bloody  spots. 
Tliis  Lauria  Gecko  must  certainly  not  have  been  eaten  by 
any  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  Moses  had  therefore 
no  occasion  to  prohibit  it.  With  regard,  however,  to  those 
winged  insects,  which  besides  four  wsiking  legs,  (Pedes 
MaUaiorU,)  Moses  makes  an  exception,  and  under  tne  de- 
nomination of  loeustSf  declares  them  clean  in  all  their  four 
stages  of  existence,  and  under  as  Oj^y  different  degrees  of 
hairiness.  Iii  Palestine,  Arabia,  and  the  adjoining  coun- 
ts *es,  locusts  are  one  of  the  most  common  articles  of  food, 
ana  thepeople  would  be  very  ill  off  if  they  durst  not  eat 
them.  For  when  a  swarm  of  them  desolates  the  fields,  they 
prove,  in  some  measure,  themselves  an  antidote  to  the 
famine  which  they  occasion ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  poor 
people  look  forward  with  anxiety  to  the  arrival  of  a  swarm 
of  locusts,  as  yielding  them  sustenance  without  any  trouble. 
They  are  not  only  eaten  fresh,  immediately  on  their  ap- 
pearance ;  but  the  people  collect  them,  and  know  a  method 
i)f  preserving  them  for  a  long  time  for  food,  after  they  have 
<lricd  them  in  an  ofreu. 

The  law  further  prohibited  the  touching  the  carcass  of 
any  unclean  beast,  X«ev.  xi.  8,  24,  25,  27,  31.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  mean  that  a  carcass  was,  in  a  literal  sense, 
never  to  be  touched,  (for  then  it  must  alwajrs  have  been  in 
the  way,  and  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel  that  it  was  expressly 
ordered  to  be  buried ;)  but  only,  that  the  person  who  touclv- 
ed  it,  was  to  be  deemed  unclean  until  the  evening.  To 
r^rangers  who  dwelt  among  the  Israelites,  unclean  beasts 
were  not  forbidden:  for  certainly  the  legislator  never 
thought  of  making  his  prohibition  of  certain  meats  a  moral 
law,  by  which  ever^  man,  of  whatever  nation,  was  to  be 
bound  to  regulate  his  conduct.  If  his  design  in  these  star 
tutes  was  to  separate  the  Israelites  from  other  nations^  it 
must  have  been  his  wish  and  intention  to  prohibit  the  for- 
mer from  the  use  of  those  very  meats  whicn  were  eaten  by 
the  latter;  and  had  the  people  in  any  of  the  surrounding 
countries  deemed  all  such  meats  unclean,  Moses  would 
nrobabW  have  given  a  set  of  laws  on  this  subject  quite  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  he  did  ^ive.  When  a  commander 
gives  his  soldiers  a  cockade  to  distinguish  them  from  other 
troo[»,  he  by  no  means  wishes  that  everybody  should  hi- 
discriminately  wear  it,  but  would  rather  have  it  taken  from 
any  foreigner  who  should  motmt  it.  The  law  relative  to 
clean  and  unclean  beasts  was  never,  not  even  under  the 
Old  Testament,  a  precept  of  religion  wnich  every  individual, 
to  whatever  nation  he  oelongea,  was  bound  to  observe  for 
the  sake  of  his  eternal  salvation ;  it  was  only,  if  I  may  so 
term  it,  a  cockade  for  the  Israelites;  but  still  one  that  they 
could  not  omit  wearing  without  committing  a  trespass  of  a 
divine  commandment:  and  indeed  it  was  so  firmly  pinned 
upon  them  by  their  eaniest  education,  that  it  must  certainly 
have  been  difficult  for  them  ever  to  lay  it  aside. — Michaeus. 

Ver.  33.  And  every  earthen  vessel  whereinto  any 
of  them  &lleth,  whatsoever  w  in  it  shall  be  un- 
elean  ]  and  ye  shall  break  it 

This  refers  to  any  imclean  or  dead  animal  fklling  into 
or  toochingan  earthen  vessel.  Most  of  the  cooking  uten- 
sils of  the  Hindoos  are  of  earthen  ware.  Should  an  un- 
clean, or  dead  animal,  or  insect,  touch  or  fall  into  them, 
they  must  be  broken.    Nay,  should  a  person  of  low  caste 

S±  a  look  at  the  cooking  vessels  of  a  Brahmin,  or  one  of 
e  Saiva  sect,  they  will  immediately  be  broken ;  and  no 
sranll  portion  of  abuse  be  poured  upon  the  offending  indi- 
viduaL  Shoulfl  an  unfortunate  dog,  in  his  prowlings,  find 
his  war  into  the  kitchen,  and  begin  to  lick  the  vessels,  wo 
be  to  hun  1  for  he  will  not  onlv  have  hard  words,  but  bard 
blows:  and  then  follows  the  breaking  of  the  vessels.  On 
10 


this  aoconnt,  the  Brahmins,  and  others,  ooncea.  their  earth 
en  ware  when  not  in  use^ — ^RoasaTs. 

Yer.  35.  And  every  thing  whereupon  anp  part 
of  their  carcass  falieth  shall  be  unclean ;  whether 
it  be  oven,  or  ranges  for  pots,  they  shall  be 
broken  down ;  for  they  are  unclean,  and  shall 
be  unclean  unto  yoiL 

The  scarcity  of  fuel  in  the  East  mduces  the  people  to  be 
very  frugal  in  using  it.  Rauwolff  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  their  management:  "  They  make  in  their  tents  or 
houses  a  hole  about  a  foot  and  a  half  deep,  wherein  they 
put  their  earthen  pipkins  or  pots,  with  the  meat  in  them, 
closed  up,  so  that  they  are  in  the  half  above  the  middle. 
Three  fourth  parts  thereof  they  lay  about  with  stones,  and 
the  fourth  part  is  left  open,  through  which  they  fling  in  ' 
their  dried  dung,  which  Durns  immediatelj^i  ana  gives  so 
^reat  a  heat  that  the  pot  groweth  so  hot  as  if  ii  had  stood 
m  the  middle  of  a  lighted  coal  heap,  so  that  they  boil  their 
meat  with  a  little  fire,  quicker  than  we  do  ours  with  a  great 
one  on  our  hearths."  As  the  Israelites  must  have  had  as 
much  occasion  to  be  sparing  of  their  fuel  as  any  people, 
and  especially  when  joumcjring  in  the  wilderness,  Mr. 
Uarmer  considers  this  quotation  as  a  more  satisfactory 
commentary  on  this  passage  than  any  which  has  been  giv- 
en.— BuBOsa. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

Ver.  3.  And  the  priest  shall  look  on  the  plague 
in  the  skin  of  tne  flesh :  and  token  the  nair  in 
the  plague  is  turned  white,  and  the  plague  in 
sight  be  deeper  than  the  skin  of  his  nesh,  it  is 
a  plague  of  leprosy :  and  the  priest  shall  look 
on  him,  and  pronounce  him  unclean. 

The  leprosy,  a  contagious  and  dreadful  disorder,  which 
slowly  consumes  the  human  body,  which  is  common,  par- 
ticulu-ly  in  Egypt  and  Syria^  but  is  also  met  with  in  other 
hot  countries,  generally  manifests  itself  first  in  the  manner 
described  in  the  text.  Peysonnel^  a  French  physician, 
who  was  sent  by  his  government,  in  the  year  175o,  to  the 
island  of  Oaudaloupe,  to  examine  the  leprosy  which  had 
appeared  there,  writes  in  his  report  of  3d  February,  1757,  (in 
Mukaelis  Mosaic  Law,  part  iv.  p.  224 :)  **  The  commence- 
ment of  the  leprosy  is  imperceptible ;  there  appear  only  a 
few  dark  reddish  spots  on  the  skin  of  the  whites;  in  the 
blacks  they  are  of  a  coppery  red.  These  spots  are  at  first 
not  attended  with  pain,  or  any  other  symptom,  but  they  can- 
not be  removed  by  any  means.  The  disease  increases  im- 
pereeptibly,  and  contmues  for  some  years  to  be  more  and 
more  manifest.  The  spots  become  larger,  and  spread  in- 
discriminately over  the  skin  of  the  whole  body :  they  are 
sometimes  rather  raised,  though  flat;  when  the  disease 
increases,  the  upper  part  of  the  nose  swells,  the  nostrils  dis- 
tend, and  the  nose  itself  becomes  soft.  Swellings  appear 
on  theiaw-bones,  the  eyebrows  are  elevated,  the  ears  grow 
thick,  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  as  well  as  the  feet  and  toes, 
swell,  the  nails  erow  scaly,  the  joints  on  the  hands  and 
feet  separate  ana  die  off;  on  the  palms  of  the  hands  and 
the  soles  of  the  feet  there  are  deep  dry  ulcers,  which  rapid- 
ly increase,  and  then  vanish  again.  In  short,  when  the 
disease  reaches  its  last  stage,  the  patient  becomes  horrible, 
and  falls  to  pieces.  Ail  these  circumstances  come  on  veiy 
slowly,  for  many  years  are  often  re(}uired  before  they  all 
occur ;  the  patient  has  no  severe  pain,  but  he  feels  a  kind 
of  numbness  in  his  hands  and  feet.  Tnese  persons  are  not 
hindered,  during  the  time,  in  any  of  the  functions  of  na- 
ture, they  eat  and  drink  as  usual,  and  even  when  some  of 
their  fingers  and  toes  die  off,  the  loss  of  the  member  is  the 
only  consequence,  for  the  wound  heals  of  itself  without  at- 
tention or  medicine.  But  when  the  poor  people  reach  this 
last  period  of  the  disease,  they  are  horribly  disfigured  and 
most  worthy  of  pity.  It  has  been  observed,  that  this  dJbi- 
ease  has  other  dr^ftil  properties,  such,  in  fact,  that  it  is 
hereditary,  and,  therefore,  some  families  are  more  afflicted 
with  it  than  others;  secondly,  that  it  is  infectious,  and  that 
it  is  propagated  by  persons  sleeping  togetherj  or  even  hav- 
ing long-contuiued  mtercourse ;  thirdly,  that  it  is  incurablei 
or,  at  least,  that  no  means  to  care  it  have  been  discovered. 
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A  v«7  wdl-graottded  feir  of  bemp^  infeeled  wl^ 
disease,  the  difficulty  of  reconusing  the  penoos  attacked 
with  it,  before  the  disorder  oas  attained  its  height:  the 
len|fth  of  time  that  it  remains  secret,  from  the  care  of  the 

Sttiento  to  conceal  it;  the  uncertainty  of  the  symptoms  at 
e  beginning,  which  should  distinguish  it  from  other  dis- 
orders, excited  extraordinary  claims  among  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  island.  They  were  su^icious  of  each,  because ' 
virtue  and  rank  were  no  protection  against  this  cruel 
scourge.  They  called  this  disease  the  leprosy,  and'  pre- 
sented to  the  commander  and  governor  several  petitions, 
in  which  they  represented  all  the  above  circumstances;  the 
general  food,  the  uneasiness  caused  in  this  newly-settled 
countiy ;  the  inconveniences  and  the  hatred  which  such  in- 
culpations produced  among  them ;  the  laws  which  had  been 
made  against  lepers,  and  their  exclusion  from  civil  society. 
They  demanded  a  general  inspection  of.  all  those  who 
were  suspected  of  having  this  disease,  in  order  that  those 
who  were  found  to  be  infected  might  be  remoyed  into  a 
X>articular  hospital,  or  some  separate  place.^  All  that 
these  neople  required,  and  whicn  was  also  granted  them, 
we  fina  to  be  prescribed  in  the  laws  relative  to  the  leprosy, 
contained  in  the  thirteenth  chapter. — Robenmulleb. 

Ver.  38.  If  a  man  also  or  a  woman  have  in  the 
skin  of  their  flesh  bright  spots,  even  white  bright 
spots ;  39.  Then  the  priest  shall  look :  and,  be- 
hold, if  the  bright  spots  in  the  skin  of  their  flesh 
be  darkish  white:  it  m  a  freckled  spot  that 
groweth  in  the  skm :  he  is  clean. 

The  Hebrew  word  here  translated  "freckled  spot,"  is 
Bohakf  and  the  Arabs  still  use  the  same  word  to  denote  a 
kind  of  leprosy,  of  which  Niebuhr  says,  *'  Bobak  is  neither 
contagious  nor  dangerous.  A  black  boy  at  Mocha,  who 
was  affected  with  this  emptioDi  had  here  and  there  on  his 
body  white  spots.  We  were  told  that  the  use  of  sulphur 
had  relievea  this  bo>v  for  a  time,  but  had  not  entirely 
tcmoved  the  disease."  He  adds,  subsequently,  from  For$- 
koTs  papers,  the  following  particulars:  "On  the  16th  of 
May,  1765. 1  myself  first  saw  the  eruption  called  bohak  in 
a  Jew  at  Mocha.  The  spots  of  this  eruption  are  of  unequal 
aize;  they  do  not  shine,  are  imperceptibly  higher  than  the 
akin,  and  do  not  change  the  colour  of  the  nair.  Their 
colour  is  a  dirty  white,  or  rather  reddish.  The  rest  of  Uie 
skin  of  the  patient  I  saw  was  darker  than  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  usually  were,  but  the  spots  were  not  so  white 
as  the  skin  of  a  European  when  it  is  not  tanned  by  the  sun. 
The  spots  of  this  eruption  do  not  appear  on  the  hands  or 
near  tne  navel,  but  on  the  neck  and  race,  3ret  not  that  part 
of  the  face  where  the  hair  grows  thick.  They  sprcaeid 
giadually.  Sometimes  they  remain  only  two  months, 
sometimes  one  or  two  years,  and  go  away  by  degrees  of 
themselves.  This  disorder  is  neither  contagions  nor  he- 
reditaqr,  and  does  not  canae  any  bodily  inconvenience." 
Hence  it  appears  why  a  person  affected  with  the  bobak  is 
declared  in  the  above  law  not  to  be  unclean.— Roenr- 

IIIIX4JBB. 

Yer.  45.  And  the  leper  in  whom  the  plague  w, 
his  clothes  shall  be  rent,  and  his  head  bare,  and 
hA  shall  put  a  coverings  upon  his  upper  lip,  and 
shall  cry.  Unclean,  unclean. 

Thr  prophet  Ezekiel,  in  reference  to  the  death  of  his 
wife,  was  ordered  not  to  "  crv,"  neither  to  cover  the  lips ; 
f  the  margin  has,  "  upper  lip.**)  The  prophet  Micah  (iii.  7) 
describes  the  confusion  and  sorrow  of  those  who  had  by 
their  wickedness  offended  the  Lord.  *<Then  shall  the  seers 
be  ashamed,  and  the  diviners  confounded :  yea,  they  shall 
all  cover  their  lips,  for  there  is  no  answer  of  God.**  Marnn 
again  has,  "  upper  lip."  All  these  passages  refer  to  Oie 
sorrow  of  those  concerned.  A  person  in  deep  distress  puts 
his  hand  over  his  month,  and  nangs  down  his  head,  as  if 
looking  on  the  ground.  When  a  man  suddenly  claps  his 
hand  on  his  mouth,  it  denotes  great  sorrow  or  surprise. 
To  put  the  ihigers  in  a  line  with  the  nose,  conveys  the  idea 
of  silence  and  submission.  "Why  is  your  hand  on  your 
mouih  r— "  Not  for  joy."  •«  But  why  r— "  My  son,  my 
son,  my  wicked  son !  tie  has  gone  with  the  evil  ones  to 
•he  distant  conntry*    ''Ah,  mend,  why  is  your  hand 


there  l"*^'*  Alas,  the  tigm  got  aoMiig  HIT  eattte  last  nighty 
and  gfeat  is  the  alaoghter."  "<  The  king  is  angiy  with 
RanaD— his  hand  is  now  en  his  month."  "  I  may  weU  pnt 
my  hand  on  my  mouth;  I  have  been  taken  by  the  neck,  luid 
driven  from  the  presence  of  my  lord.  My  requests  mnre 
all  been  dented."  JobzzL6. — ^Ronaiv. 

Yer.  47.  The  garment  also  tha^  the  plague  of 
leprosy  is  in,  whether  it  be  a  woollen  garment, 
or  a  linen  garment;  48.  Whether  it  be  in  the 
the  warp,  or  wooC  of  linen,  or  of  woollen, 
whether  in  a  skin,  or  in  any  thing  made  of 
skin ;  49.  And  if  the  plague  be  greenish  or 
reddish  in  the  garmaat,  or  in  the  skm,  either  in 
the  warp,  or  in  the  wooC  or  in  any  thing  of 
skin ;  it  w  a  plague  of  leprosv,  and  shall  be 
showed  unto  the  priest:  50.  And  the  priest 
shall  look  upon  the  plami^i  and  shut  up  it  that 
hath  the  plague  seven  days. 

The  two  statutes  of  Moses  relative  to  the  leprosy  of 
clothes  and  houses,  may  appear  to  us  at  first  view  very 
stranee,  because  in  Europe  we  have  never  heard  of  any 
such  leprosy,  jEUid  the  name  immediately  suggests  to  us  the 
idea  or  something  akin  to  human  leprosy.  Learned  men 
who  write  upon  the  Bible  in  their  closets,  sometimes  know 
nothing  but  books ;  being  quite  unacquamted  with  nature, 
and  often  with  their  own  nouses,  in  which,  perhaps,  the 
Mosaic  leprosy  may  actually  be ;  and  they  are  too  much 
wrapped  up  in  themselves  to  think  of  asking  the  unlearned 
about  such  things.  Perhaps  the  leprosy  in  question  does 
not,  properly  speaking,  faU  to  be  treated  under  the  present 
head,  but  under  the  statutes  of  police  respecting  buudinss, 
manufactures,  and  clothes.  Here,  however,  it  will  be 
looked  for;  and  although  it  were  not,  I  must  nevertheless 
offer  some  general  remarks  on  bath  the  laws  given  by  Mo- 
ses respectmg  it,  which  would  lose  their  effect,  were  I  to 
separate  the  one  from  the  other.  In  the  £ra  place  then, 
when  we  hear  of  the  leprosy  of  clothes  and  nouses,  we  must 
not  be  so  simple  as  to  imaging  it  the  very  same  disease 
which  is  termed  leprosyin  man.  Men,  clothes,  aad  stones, 
have  not  the  same  sort  of  diseases ;  but  the  names  of  hu- 
man diseases  are,  by  analog,  or  as  the  grammarian  terms 
it,  by  a  figure  of  spiieech,  applied  to  the  diseases  of  other  things. 
In  Berne,  for  instance,  they  speak  of  the  cancer  of  buUd^ 
ingSf  but  then  that  is  not  the  distemper  so  called  in  the  hu- 
man body.  The  cancer  of  buildings,  is  with  equal  proprie- 
ty a  Swiss,  as  the  leprosy  of  buildings  is  a  Hebrew,  expre^ 
sion.  -  The  late  Dr.  Forskal  wrote  me  from  Egypt,  that 
tiro  sorts  of  diseases  of  certain  trees  proceeding  f^om  in- 
sectSj  are  there  termed  leprosy ;  but  I  do  not  print  the  words 
of  his  letter,  because  I  am  aware  that  a  fuller  account  of 
thismatter  will  be  found  in  the  Diary  of  his  Travels,  which 
is  very  soon  to  be  published,  and  which  I  should  nut  wish 
to  anticipate.  Hasselquist  likewise,  has,  in  p.  221  of  his 
Travels  in  the  Holy  Ijand,  spoken  of  a  leprosy  in  the  fig- 


In  the  second  place,  although  Moses  gives  laws  relative 
to  the  leprosy  in  clothes  and  houses,  we  must  not  imagine, 
considermg  that  he  lets  not  fall  a  single  word  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  any  such  leprosy  could  infect  man.  Of  this  Mo- 
ses is  so  far  from  being  afraid,  that  we  find  him,  on  the 
contrary,  when  a  house  lies  under  the  suspicion  of  leprosy, 
commanding  all  the  articles  of  furniture  to  be  removed  out 
of  it,  previous  .to  its  inspection,  that  the  priest  may  not  be 
obligea  to  pronounce  them  unclean.  If  there  adhered  tc 
the  walb  any  poisonous  matter  that  could  pass  to  human 
beings,  and  infect  them  with  leprosy,  this  would  be  a  very 
strange  injunction  indeed.  Let  ns  only  conceive,  in  the 
case  of  a  nouse  infected  with  the  plague,  orders  given  to 
bring  out  every  article  within  it  previous  to  its  being  exam- 
Jned,  that  it  might  not  be  declared  infected.  What  else 
would  the  consequence  be,  than  the  direct  propagation  ol 
the  hifection  1  It  would  be  the  very  same,  though  in  a  le«> 
degree,  if  the  house-leprosy  infected  man.  But  will  those 
who  have  already  any  imowled^  of  Mosa  as  a  legislator, 
suppose  him  capable  of  committing  such  an  oversight  1 

Theleprosy  of  clothes  is  described  in  Lev.  xiii.  47— W,  as 
consisting  of  green  or  reddish  spots  that  remain  in  spite  of 
washing,  and  stiH  spraui ;  and  ny  which  the  cloth  becomet 
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teld,  or  bare,  8omeliiM8<m  tibeone  side,  Mmetanet  on  6m 
other.  TbJB  Moses  tenDsdinp}ipiii^pr(Mtfi#ttcAav/UuttiS| 
if  we  are  to  nve  the  literal  troth  of  (he  Hebrew  text,  in  a 
passage  which  misht  have  its  diffictihieslo amaa of  leaxning, 
if  lie  taiew  nothing  of  the  maimfaeture  of  wooilaa.  These 
symptoms  too,  of  leprosr.are  said  to  be  found  sometimes  oofy 
in  the  toofir,  and  at  other  times  only  in  theiMf/'.  To  ajper- 
son  who  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  mannfaotorss  of  woollen, 
linen,  or  leather,  but  with  books  only,  this  must  doubtless  be 
obscure;  or,at  most,  he  will  be  ledtothink  of  specks  of  rot- 
tenness, but  still  without  being  rightly  satisfied.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  obiain  complete  inlormatioii  on  this  subject: 
but  in  regard  to  wool,  axul  wooUen  stufis,  I  have,  consulted 
the  greatest  manufacturer  in  the  electorate  of  Hanover;  snd' 
he  informs  me,  that  what  he  has  read  in  myGerman  Bible, 
at  this  passage,  will  be  found  to  hold  good,  at  any  rate  with 
regard  to  woollen  articles ;  and  that  it  proceeds  from  what 
is  called  duuL  wosl^  that  i^  the  wool  of  sneep  that  have  died 
by  disease,  not  by  the  knife ;  that  such  wool,  if  the  disease 
has  been  but  of  short  duration,  is  not  altogether  useless,  but 
in  a  sheep  that  has  been  l<mg  diseased,  becomes  ezti^mely 
k>ad,  and  loses  the  points;  and  that,  according  to  the  estab- 
lished usage  of  honest  manufacturers,  it  i»  unfair  to  man- 
ufacture dead  wool  into  any  article  worn  by  man ;  because 
vermin  are  so  apt  to  establish  themselves  in  it,  particulaiv 
ly  when  it  is  worn  close  to  the  body  and  warmed  thereby, 
when  I  told  him.  that  in  the  countries,  with  a  view  to 
wliich  I  questioned  him,  the  people,  for  want  of  linen  and 
from  poverty,  had  always  worn,  and  stUl  wear,  woollen 
saifis  next  the  skin,  he  stated  it  as  his  opinion  that  there 
the  disagreeable  effect  just  mentioned,  must  uike  place  in  a 
still  higher  degree  than  in  countries  where,  according  to 
oar  Grerman  fashion,  which  would  there  ba  a  luxury,  a 
linen  shirt  is  worn  oetween>the  woollen  clothes  and  the 
bodj.  He  added,  that  dead  wool  wss  usually  manufactur- 
ed mto  sacks  and  horse-cloths ;  and  be  expressed  his  wish 
for  a  statute,  in  the  style  of  Moses,  which  should  discour- 
age the  use  of  dead  wool,  or  inflict  a  punishment  on  those 
who  either  sold  it,  or  knowingly  manufactured  it  into  hu- 
man clothing. — I  am  likewise  informed  bv  Hamburghers. 
that  in  their  neighbourhood,  manv  frauds  are  committed 
with  dead  wool,  irom  its  being  sold  for  ^ood  wool ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  the  stufis  made  of  it  not  only  become 
very  soon  bare,  but  full  first  of  little  depressions,  and  then 
of  holes. 

These  accounts  serve  to  render  this  law  pretty  intelligi- 
ble, as  far  as  regards  wool  and  woollen  stuffs.  We  sec  how 
the  disease  may  appear  sometimes  only  in  the  warp,  and 
sometimes  onlv  in  the  woof,  from  good  wool  being  used  for 
the  one,  and  dead  wool  for  the  other.  Whether  this  dead 
wool  will,  in  process  of  time,  infect  good  wool,  I  do  not 
know;  but  to  bring  into  complete  discredit  and  disuse, 
stuffii,  which  so  soon  become  threadbare,  and  burst  out  in 
holes,  and  at  the  same  time  so  readily  snelter  vermin,  al- 
though they  cannot  proceed  from  the  wool  itself,  but  only 
find  it  a  very  suitable  breeding-place,  unquestionably  be- 
comes the  duty  of  legislative  policy.  How  this  end  could 
be  attained,  without  destroying  stufls  thus  manufactured 
contrary  to  law,  our  present  system  of  police  can  scarcely 
conceive ;  and  in  that  early  age  of  the  world,  when  every 
thing  was  yet  in  its  infancy, — when  merchants  were  not  so 
knowing  as  now, — and  when  amonff  the  petty  independent 
tribes,  there  was  no  police  established  for  manufactures, 
nor  any  boards  of  inspection,  the  trick  of 'using  dead  wool 
was  probably  more  frequent  than  at  present;  while  yei  the 
cause  of  its  effects  was  but  imperfectly  known;  ana  these 
effects  in  those  climates  must  have  Seen  still  worse  than 
with  us,  particularly  in  Egypt,  which  breeds  such  abun- 
dance of  vermin.  The  best  remedy  was,  in  the  lanffuagc 
of  Moses,  to  destroy  the  leprous  article :  for  that  would  .soon 
make  every  one  careful  to  manufacture  nothing  either  for 
himself,  or  for  sale,  that  might  be  pronounced  leprous ;  and 
people  would  soon  observe  where  the  fault  lay,  when  they 
were  losers,  and  foimd  no  sale  for  their  goods,  in  conse- 
quence of  former  purchasers  having  suffered  by  them. 
The  prohibition  of^  dead  wool,  although  the  legislator  be 
ever  so  fvdly  satisfied  that  it  is  entirely  to  blame  for  the  ef- 
fects in  question,  is  not  sufficient  of  itself;  for  it  will  still  be 
privately  manufactured  and  then  denied,  particularly 
where  there  is  no  board  of  survey.  But  where  the  stuff,  in 
which  leprous  svmptoms  make  their  appearance,  is  destroy- 
ed in  spit*"  of  the  owner,  every  one  will  become  attentive 
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to  gnaid  agalMt  a«ch  a  Ion.  Mases  therefore  enjoined, 
>nt,  that  the  place  on  which  there  were  marks  of  leprosy 
that  no  waahmg  could  obliterate,  should  be  torn  out ;  end 
then,  if  the  leprosy  still  recurred  a  second  time,  that  the 
whole  nieee  should  be  burnt.  With  regard  to  leather  and 
linen,  I  can  say  nothing  with  historical  certainty :  because 
I  know  no  great  wholesale  manufacturer  or  merchant  in 
either  line,  and  I  do  not  choose  to  trouble  my  reader  with 
conjectures,  because  they  may  ocput  to  himself,  just  as  well 
as  to  me.  Perhaps,  however,  my  book  may  find  some 
readers  better  acquainted  with  such  persons  than  I  can  be 
here  in  Gottingen,  and  who  may  hereaAer  communicate 
with  me  on  the  subject;  for  which  purpose,  I  panicularif 
request  the  attention  of  my  readers  m  Holland,  where  I  am 
inclined  to  think  the  best  judges  may  be  ionnd.  Now  that 
the  origin  of  the  evil  has  been  traced  in  wool,  there  will  be 
no  great  difficulty  in  carrying  on  the  investigation  further. 
Only  I  must  deprecate  closet-accounts,  and  learned  Gon« 
jectures.  It  is  only  from  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  manufacture  or  sale  of  linen,  leather,  and  furriery,  on 
a  large  scale,  that  I  look  for  any  useful  information. — Mi- 


GHAPTER  XIV. 
Ver.  4.  Then  shall  the  priest  command  to  take 
for  him  that  is  to  be  cleansed  two  birds  alive 
and  clean,  and  cedar-wood,  and  scarlet,  and 
hyssop. 

Interpreters  have  not  been  able  to  determine  in  what 
parts  01  scripture,  the  Hebrew  term  ("««)  isivpar^  ought  to 
DC  translated  sparrow.  Some  suppc^e  that  Moses  intends 
this  bird  in  the  law  concerning  the  purification  of  the  lep- 
rosy :  "  Then  shall  the  priest  command  to  take  for  him 
that  is  to  be  cleansed,  two  birds  alive."  One  of  these  birds 
was^  be  killed  over  running  water;  and  the  living  bird, 
after  certain  ceremonies  described  in  the  law,  was  ordered 
to  be  let  loose  into  the  open  field.  The  same  ceremonies 
were  commanded  to  be  observed  in  cleansing  the  leprous 
house.  Jerome  and  many  succeeding  interpreters,  render 
the  word  o^i^ct  used  in  the  law,  sparrows.  But  it  is  evident 
from  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  fourth  verse,  that  it  signi- 
fies birds  in  general.  '*  Then  shall  the  priest  command  to 
take  for  him  that  is  to  be  cleansed,  tvo  birds  alive  and 
clean."  Now,  if  the  sparrow  was  a  clesn  bird,  there  could 
be  no  use  in  commanding  a  clean  one  to  be  taken,  since 
every  one  of  the  species  was  ceremonially  clean ;  bui  if  it 
was  unclean  by  law,  then  it  could  not  be  called  clean.  The 
term  here  must  therefore  signify  birds  in  general,  of  which 
some  were  ceremonially  clean,  and  some  unclean ;  which 
rendered  the  specification  in  the  command,  proper  and 
necessary;  From  the  terms  of  the  law  it  appears,  that  any 
species  of  clean  birds  might  be  taken  on  such  occasions, 
dfomestic  or  wild ;  provided  only  they  were  clean,  and  the 
use  of  them  conceded  by  the  laws  of  Moses  to  the  people, 
— Paxton. 

Ver.  33.  And  the  Lord  srake  unto  Moses  and 
unto  Aaron,  saying,  34.  when  je  be  come  into 
the  land  of  Canaan,  which  I  give  to  you  for  a 
possession,  and  I  put  the  plague  of  leprosy  in 
a  house  of  the  lana  of  your  possession;  35.  And 
he  that  owneth  the  house  shall  come  and  tell 
the  priest,  saying,  It  seemeth  to  me  thtre  is  as 
it  were  a  plague  in  the  house. 

The  house-lepro^  is  said  io  Lev.  ziv.  33—57,  to  ^on»isi 
of  greenish  or  reddish  dimples,  which  appear  on  the  walls, 
ana  continually  spread  wider  and  wider ;  and  its  nature 
would  probably  have  been  understood  long  ago,  but  fot  the 
prevalence  of  the  notion  of  its  being  a  disease  commumca- 
Dle  to  man,  which  notion  arose  from  taking  the  word  Upr4^^^ 
jy  in  too  literal  a  sense.  The  bare  description  of  it  given 
fy  Moses  is  so  clear,  that,  I  have  known  more  than  one 
example  of  children,  who,  shortly  after  reading  it,  having 
had  occasion  to  go  into  the  cellar,  where,  with  terror,  they 
thought  they  had  observed  it  on  tne  walls,  on  their  return, 
described  it  distinctly  or  figuratively  to  their  parents,  ana 
were  laughed  at  for  their  pains.  Laughed  at  they  certainly 
ought  not  to  have  beeui  but  instmctedL  Their  acute  vision 
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had  shown  them  what  many  a  leaiBed  man  has  in  vain 

sought  to  find  oat.  In  short,  what  we  usoally  term  the  SaU- 
jftiref  tha*:  appears  on  walls,  has  much  the  same  s3rmptoms 
as  the  Mosaic  house-leprosy,  and  is  at  the  same  lime  attend- 
ed with  such  noxious  effects  as  reonire  the  attention  of  a 
well-regulated  police.  I  expressed  this  idea  first  in  my.  12th 
Cluestion  to  the  Arabian  Trarellers;  but  I  did  so  very 
briefly,  and  as  addressing  men  of  sense  and  skill.  I  have 
not  yet,  however,  received  any  answer,  because  D»r$kalf 
the  person  to.  whose  province  the  question  belonged,  is 
dead,  and  his  journal  is  not  yet  printed.  The  oflener.  how- 
ever, I  consider  the  matter,  1  am  the  more  impressea  with 
the  probability  of  this  idea  being  the  true  one,  and  here  is 
the  place  to  expatiate  more  fully  upon  it.  Our  walls  and 
houses  are  oAen  attacked  with*  something  that  corrodes 
and  consumes  them,  and  which  we  commonly  denominate 
SaUpetre,  Its  appearances  are  nearly  as  Moses  describes 
them,  only  that  we  seldom  find  the  spots  greenish  or  red- 
dish, although  I  think  I  have  met  with  them  of  the  latter 
colour.  As,  however,  I  cannot  exactly  recollect  where,  I 
must  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Professor  Bekmann, 
who,  on  mv  asking  him,  informed  me  that  he  had  seen  an 
instance  oi  reddish  ones  at  Lubeck.  With  us,  this  disease 
of  walls  is  most  frequently  found  in  cellars,  but  it  also  as- 
cends into  the  higher  parts  of  buildings,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  a  priv^  being  directly  under  the  wall,  or  where  any 
other  sort  of  filth  can  afiect  it.  In  my  native  city,  Halle,  it 
is  extremely  common,  because  the  soil  of  all  the  country 
around  is  full  of  what  is  called  saltpetre ;  which  is  scraped 
off  from  the  turf  walls  of  the  cottages,  by  people  who  make 
it  their  business  to  collect  it.  Properly  speaking,  it  is  not 
saltpetre,  but  it  contains  the  acid  irom  which  saltpetre  is 
prepared.  Wherever  any  part  of  these  walls,  that  is  preg- 
nant with  this  substance,  is  suffered  to  remain,  it  always 
effloresces  anew ;  and  such  parts  the  collectors  take  care 
to  leave,  when  they  repair  the  cottages  with  new  earth, 
that  after  a  few  years  they  may  find  a  fresh  crop  <^  the 
walls.  But  I  have  never  seen  it  to  such  a  degree  as  at 
EisUben,  in  the  church  in  which  Luther  was  baptized.  In 
the  year  1757, 1  observed,  on  the  lefl  side  of  the  choir  of 
that  church,  a  gravestone,  I  think  rf  marble,  and  dated 
in  the  present  century,  in  which  the  inscription,  though 
deeply  cut,  was  in  many  places,  by  reason  of  numberless 
dimples,  scarcely  legible,  while  I  read  with  perfect  ease 
other  two  inscriptions;  four  times  as  old.  On  my  asking 
the  sexton  the  reason  of  this,  he  said,  the  saltpetre  had  come 
into  the  stone,  and  told  me  a  great  deal  more  about  it,  which 
I  did  not  sufficiently  attend  to,  because  I  had  no  idea  of  its 
ever  bein^  useful  to  me  in  explaining  the  Bible.  In  Bern, 
Mr.'  Apoinecary  Andrea  heard  the  people  complain  of  a 
disease  that  in  an  especial  manner  attached  sandstone,  so 
as  to  make  it  exfoliate,  and  become  as  it  were  cancerous. 
They  call  it  the  GaU^  and,  in  like  manner,  ascribe  it  to  the 
saltpetre  contained  in  the  stone.  The  Society  of  Natural- 
ists at  Dantzig  some  time  ago  proptosed  a  prize  question  on 
(Ae  Causes  of  Uu  Destructive  Corrosion  of  WaXls  hf  Saltvetre^ 
and  on  the  Means^  not  only  of  preventing  U  in  New  BuiXaings, 
hul  of  curing  it  in  Old.  It  was  answered,  among  others, 
by  Mr.  Pastor  Luther,  who  obtained  the  prize :  but  his 
essay,  although,  as  the  best,  it  might  merit  tnat  distinction, 
has  nevertheless  given  but  little  satisfaction  to  those  who 
are  versed  in  the  subject,  and  particularly  to  Mr.  Professor 
Bekmann,  as  we  see  from  the  third  volume  of  his  Physical 
and  (Economical  Library,  p.  574. 

It  is  not,  properly  speaking,  saltpetre  that  is  in  these  walls 
and  buildings,  but  an  acid  of  nitre,  from  which,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  fixed  alkali,  we  can  make  saltpetre.  But  the 
disease  is  likewise  owing  sometimes  to  other  acids,  to  the 
acid  of  sea-salt,  for  instance,  as  Professor  Bekmann  informs 
me ;  and,  from  other  experiments,  Mr.  Andrea  has  found 
the  component  parts  of  the  efflorescence,  to  approach  very 
near  to  those  of^ Epsom  salt,  that  is,  vitriolic  acid  and  mag- 
nesia.—See  Bekraanh's  Biblioth.  above  quoted,  vol.  iv.  p. 
250.  The  detrimental  effects  of  this  efflorescence  in  walls, 
or.  if  I  may  use  the  common  name,  of  this  saltpetre,  are  the 
following:— 

I.  The  walls  become  mouldy,  and  that  to  such  a  degree, 
as,  in  consequence  ot  the  corrosion  spreading  farther  ana 
farther,  at  lea&t  to  occasion  their  tumbling  down.  Perhaps, 
however,  this,  at  least  in  most  parts  of  Germany,  is  the 
most  tolerable  evil  attending  the  disease;  for  it  is  certain, 
(hat  many  houses  affected  with  it  last  to  a  great  age ;  only 


that  the  plaster  of  them  reoidres  very  frequent  repairing, 
because  the  lime  with  which  they  are  coated,  blisters,  as  it 
is  called,  that  is.  detaches  itself  urom  the  wall,  swells,  and 
then  falls  off.  I  myself  lived  in  a  house  at  Halle,  that  was 
more  than  a  hundred  years  old,  and  may  probablv  stand  a 
hundred  years  longer ;  in  which,  nevertheless,  tne  saltpe- 
tre had  on  one  aide,  at  a  period  beyond  all  remembrance, 
penetrated  as  far  as  the  second  story.  The  walls,  howerer, 
were  from  three  to  four  feet  thick,  and  really  of  excellent 
stone ;  for  which,  indeed,  HaDe  is  remarkable.  In  other 
places,  this  evil  may  no  doubt  be  more  serious ;  and  J  very 
much  su£^)ect.  that  such  mar  have  been  the  case  in  the 
damp  parts  or  Egypt,  where  the  Israelites  dwelt.  When  I 
figure  to  myself  those  marshes,  which  the  Greeks  called 
Bucciia^  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  the  great  quantity  of 
saltpetre,  or  at  any  rate,  of  salt  akin  thereto,  which  E^pt 
produces,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  saltpetre  in  bnild- 
m|^,  must  have  been  much  more  destructive  there  than 
with  us.  Only  our  travellers  very  seldom  go  into  the  mar- 
shy districts,  but  rather  to  Alexandria,  Cairo,  and  along  the 
Nile  as  for  as  Assouan,  where  the  soil  is  quite  different ; 
and,  of  course,  we  can  expect  from  them  no  information  ' 
relative  to  the  matter.  Even  the  way  along  the  coast,  from 
Damietta  to  Alexandria,  of  which  Abulfeda  gives  such  a 
beautiiU  description,  is,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  described  by 
no  other  traveller.  As  my  work  has  had  the  good  fortune 
to  find  numerous  readers  in  Holland,  of  whom,  perhaps, 
some  have  it  in  their  power  to  obtain  more  particular  in- 
formation concerning  those  parts,  I  have  to  request,  that 
they  will  take  some  pains  for  that  purpose,  and  have  the 
goodness  to  commimicate  to  me  wnatever  accounts  they 
may  procure,  that  are  authentic,  and  illustrative  of  the 
sutyject.         « 

2.  Many  things  that  lie  near  walls  afiected  with  saltpetre, 
thereby  suffer  damage,  and  are  spoiled.  I  have  myself  seen 
^reat  piles  of  books  nearly  ruined  from  this  cause,  and  it 
is  the  same  with  other  articles  that  cannot  bear  dampness, 
and  acids.  The  loss  here  may  often  be  greater  and  more 
considerable,  than  by  the  slow  decay  of  the  building  itself; 
for  it  shows  itself  very  perceptibly  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  by  rendering  such  articles  often  perfectly  useless. 

3.  If  tne  saltpetre  be  strong  in  those  apartments  wherein 
people  live,  it  is  pernicious  to  health,  particularly  where 
they  sleep  close  to  the  wall.  Of  this,  I  had  long  ago  a 
general  notion,  at  Halle,  from  observing  that  such  apart- 
ments were  not  usually  inhabited ;  but  Professor  Bekmann 
has  just  informed  me  of  a  remarkable  case  of  a  person, 
who,  by  occupying  a  room  infected  by  saltpetre,  was  seized 
with  {^Salzftusse)  saline  defluctions^  which  the  physicians 
ascribed  to  the  apartment  alone.  This  unfortunate  patient, 
who  could  not  procure  himself  any  better  abode,  he  bad 
often  visited  in  company  with  a  physician,  whose  attend- 
ance he  had  procured  for  him.  Those  people  among  us, 
who  are  in  good  circumstances,  or  not  quite  poor,  may 
avoid  the  effects  of  the  saltpetre  corrosion,  which  seldom 
ascends  higher  than  the  lowest  story,  by  living  in  the  sec- 
ond floor,  which  is  not  so  apt  to  be  affected  by  it,  and  using 
the  ground-floor  for  kitchen,  waiting-parlour,  &c.  &c.  But 
in  a  country  where  there  was  but  little  knowledge  of  archi- 
tecture, and  where  they  were  obliged  to  be  satisfied,  in 
general,  with  houses  of  but  one  story,  the  pernicious  effects 
of  the  house-leprosy  could  not  be  thus  averted. 

The  consideration  of  these  circumstances  will  render  the 
Mosaic  ordinances  on  this  subject  easily  intelligible.  Their 
object  was  to  check  the  evil  in  the  very  bud ;  to  extirpate 
it  while  it  was  yet  extirpable,  by  making  every  one,  from 
the  loss  to  which  it  would  subject  him,  careful^  to  prevent 
his  house  from  becoming  affected  with  leprosy,  which  he 
could  easily  be,  where  the  houses  had  no  damp  stone  cellars 
below  ground ;  and  thus  also,  to  place  not  only  himself  in 
perfect  security,  but  his  neignbours  also,  who  might  very 
reasonably  dread  having  their  houses  contaminated  \jf 
the  infection.  For  this  purpose,  Moses  proceeded  in  the 
following  manner : — 

1.  In  the  first  place,  he  ordained  that  the  owner  of  a 
house,  when  any  suspicious  spots  or  dimples  appeared  on 
the  walls,  should  be  bound  to  give  notice  of  it,  in  order 
that  the  house  might  be  inspects  by  a  person  of  skill ;  and 
that  person,  as  in  the  case  of  human  leprosy,  was  to  be  the 
priest,  whose  duty  it  was  to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of 
such  things.  Now  this  would  serve  to  check  the  mischief 
in  its  very  origin,  and  to  make  every  one  attentive  to  ol^ 
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flenre  it.  If  we  hud  ulj  audi  ttgatkiikmi  in  on  nevly* 
founded  dues,  it  is  probable  that  the  saltpetre  woold  never 
acquire  sudi  a  footing  83  it  does.  The  cause  of  its  estab* 
lishment  anywhere  woold  soon  be  discorered  and  remov- 
ed, instead  of  its  being,  as  it  now  is,  in  our  cities,  suffered 
to  increase  to  such  a  degree  as  to  vitiate  the  whole  atmo* 
sphere. 

3.  On  notice  being  given,  the  priest  was  to  inspect  the 
house,  but  the  occupant  had  liberty  to  remove  every  thing 
previously  out  of  it ;  and  that  this  mi(|;ht  be  done,  the  priest 
w&f  empowered  to  order  it  ex  ofieto ;  for  whatever  was 
found  within  a  house  declared  unclean,  became  unclean 
along  with  it.  Thus  much  is  clear,  that  the  legislator  did 
not  suj^pose  that  the  furniture  of  an  infected  house  could 
contaminate  any  other  place,  else  would  he  not  have  al- 
lowed its  removal,  while  the  matter  was  doubtful :  but  here 
probably  he  yielded  to  the  fears  of  the  people,  (as  every 
legislator  should  do  in  such  cases,  instead  of  simng,  TAer« 
can  be  no  infeeiunt  herty  and  ye  must  believe  so  ;  for  the  dread 
jf  infection,  whether  well  founded  or  not,  is  an  evil  against 
which  we  are  fain  to  be  secure ;  and  if  a  legislator  neglects 
to  make  us  so,  we  will  either  take  forcible  measures  to  ef- 
fect security,  or  else  take  fright,  and  shut  ourselves  up :) 
or  perhaps  he  only  meant  to  compel  the  possessor  oi  a 
house,  to  a  more  honest  intimation  of  the  very  first  suspi- 
cious symptoms  of  the  evil.  For  if  he  gave  no  such  inti- 
mation, and  his  house,  on  being  broke  into,  either  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  neighbour,  or  any  other  informer,  interested  in 
making  a  discovery,  happened  to  be  found  unclean,  its 
whole  contents  became  unclean  of  course. 

3.  If,  on  the  first  inspection,  the  complaint  did  not  ap- 
pear wholly  without  foundation,  but  suspicious  spots  or 
dimples  were  actually  to  be  seen,  the  house  was  to  continue 
shut  up  for  eight  days,  and  then  to  be  inspected  anew.  If. 
in  this  interval,  the  evil  did  not  spread,  it  was  considered 
as  having  been  a  circumstance  merely  accidental,  and  the 
house  was  not  polluted ;  but  if  it  had  spread,  it  was  not  ac- 
counted a  harmless  accident,  but  the  real  house-leprosv; 
and  the  stones  afi'ected  with  it,  were  to  be  broken  out  of  the 
wall,  and  carried  to  an  unclean  place  without  the  citv ; 
and  the  walls  of  the  whole  house  were  scraped  and  plaster- 
ed anew.  These  are  the  very  same  things  that  must  be 
done  at  this  day,  if  we  want  to  clear  a  house  of  the  saltpe- 
tre-evil. The  stone  or  spot  which  produces  it,  must  be  ab- 
solutely removed :  and  toe  scraping,  and  fresh  plastering, 
is  also  necessary ;  for  it  is  in  the  very  lime  that  the  saltpe- 
tre, (or,  to  speak  more  properly,  the  acid  of  nitre,)  estab- 
lishes itself  most  firmly.  In  our  large  buildings,  mdeed, 
it  is  not  just  necessary  to  new-plaster  the  whole  house ;  but 
the  houses  of  the  Hebrews  were  very  small ;  and  even  the 
temple  of  Solomon  itself,  built  some  centuries  posterior  to 
the  rime  of  Moses,  notwithstanding  all  the  fame  of  its  mag- 
nificence, was  by  no  means  nearly  so  Uirge  as  manva  bouse 
in  Gvottingen;  although  certainly  we  cannot  boast  or  palaces, 
and  have  only  good  bourgeois  houses. 

4.  If,  aAer  this,  the  leprosy  broke  out  afresh,  the  whole 
house  was  to  be  pulled  down,  and  the  materials  carried  to 
hn  unclean  place  without  the  city.  Moses,  therefore,  it 
would  appear,  never  suffered  a  leprous  house  to  stand. 
The  injury  which  such  houses  might  do  to  the  health  of 
the  inhabitants,  or  to  the  articles  they  contained,  was  of  more 
eonsequeoce  in  his  estimation,  than  the  buildings  them- 
selves. Those  to  whom  this  appears  strange,  and  who  lar 
ment  the  fate  of  a  house  pulled  down  bv  legal  authority, 
probably  think  of  large  and  magnificent  houses  like  ours, 
of  many  stories  high,  which  cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  and 
in  the  second  story  of  which,  the  people  are  generally  se- 
cure from  all  danger  of  the  saltpetre ;  but  I  have  already 
mentioned,  that  the  houses  of  those  days  werd  low,  and  of 
very  little  value. 

5.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  house,  being  inspected  a 
second  time,  was  found  clean,  it  was  solemnlv  so  declared, 
and  an  offering  made  on  the  occasion ;  in  order  that  every 
one  mii^ht  know  for  certain,  that  it  was  not  infected,  and 
the  public  be  freed  from  all  fears  on  that  score. 

By  this  law  many  evils  were  actually  prevented,— the 
rndingof  the  saltpetre-infection,  nnd  even  i^s  beginning ; 
!br  the  people  wouidguard  against  those  impurities  whence 
It  arose,  from  its  being  so  strictly  inquired  mto ; — the  dan- 
ger of  their  allowing  their  property  or  their  health  to  suf- 
fer in  an  infected  house,  flrom  mere  carelessness ;— 4hedif-  I 
flonlt/  of  making  (among  the  Hebrews  it  would  havebeen,  I 


their  Slaves,  but  among  us  it  would  be)  our  hired  servants. 
or  perhaps  our  children's  preceptor,  occupy  an  infectea 
apartment  that  was  for  no  other  use,  and  sleep  close  to  an 
unwholesome  wall.  With  such  a  law,  no  roan  can  have 
any  just  ground  of  dissatisfaction ;  and  we  might  at  all 
events  ask,  why  we  have  it  not  put  in  force  in  newly-built 
cities  1  It  is  certainly  very  singular,  that  in  this  country, 
or,  at  any  rate,  in  some  places  of  it,  we  have  a  law,  which 
is  a  most  complete  countei7)art  to  it.  No  doubt  our  house- 
leprosy  is  not  attended  with  the  ^me  evils  as  it  was  among 
the  Hebrews,  by  reason  of  the  change  of  circumstances, 
and  because  tne  saltpetre,  being  necessary  for  the  manu- 
fhcture  of  gunpowder,  is  often  scraped  off;  and  herein  we 
have  a  strong  example  of  the  diversity  occasioned  in  legis- 
lative policy,  by  diflerence  of  time  and  climate.  We  have 
occasion  for  great  quantities  of  saltpetre,  in  consequence  of 
the  invention  of  gunpowder ;  and,  as  in  some  parts  of  Ger- 
many where  the  soil  abounds  with  it,  such  as  the  circle  of  the 
Saal,  in  the  dutchy  of  Magdeburg,  the  cottages  of  the  pea.s- 
ants  have,  from  time  immemorial,  had  their  avails  built 
only  of  earth,  in  which,  bv  reason  of  that  want  of  cleanli- 
ness, in  many  respects,  which  prevails  in  countrv  villages, 
the  saltpetre  establishes  itself,  and  effloresces ;  there  is  an 
ancient  consuetudinary  law,  that  the  collectors  of  this  sub- 
stance may  scrape  it  off:  which  they  can  do  without  any 
damage  whatever  to  the  nouses;  only  they  take  care  never 
to  scrape  it  off  to  the  very  roots,  nor'dare  the  occupants  of 
the  houses  extirpate  it  altogether.  The  walls  are  so  thick, 
and  so  often  cleaned  by  this  operation,  that,  for  my  part  at 
least,  I  never  heard  that  the  health  of  the  people  was  affect- 
ed by  the  saltpetre;  and  in  the  houses  themselves,  though 
inhabited  by  very  substantial  tenants,  there  is  not  much  to 
spoil. — At  the  same  time,  I  should  be  glad  to  be  more  fully 
informed  bv  any  phvsician  of  that  country,  whether  he  bad 
ever  traced  any  pernicious  effects  to  the  cause  in  question  1 

— MiCBilEUS. 

CHAPTER  XVL 
Ver.  10.  But  the  goat  on  which  the  lot  fell  to  be 
the  scape-goat,  shall  be  presented  alive  before 
the  Lord,  to  make  an  atonement  with  him,  and 
to  let  faim  go  for  a  scape-goat. 

When  a  person  is  sick  he  vows  on  his  recovery  to  set  a 
goat  at  libertv,  in  honour  of  his  deity.  Having  selected  a 
suitable  one  from  his  flocks,  he  makes  a  slit  in  the  ear,  or 
ties  a  jellow  string  round  its  neck,  and  lets  it  go  whitherso- 
ever It  pleases.  Whoever  sees  the  animal  knows  it  to  be 
a  Nate-Kadi,  the  vowed  goat,  and  no  person  will  molest  it. 
Sometimes  two  goats  are  thus  made  sacred;  but  one  of 
them  will  be  offered  soon^  and  the  other  kept  for  a  future 
sacrifice.  But  it  is  not  merelj  in  time  of  sickness  that  they 
have  recourse  to  this  practice :  for  does  a  man  wish  to 
procure  a  situation,  he  makes  a  similar  vow.  Has  a  per- 
son heard  that  there  are  treasures  concealed  in  any  placej 
he  vows  to  Virava  (should  he  find  the  prize)  to  set  a  goat 
at  liberty,  in  honour  of  his  name.  When  a  person  has 
committea  what  he  considers  a  great  sin,  he  does  the  same 
thing ;  but  in  addition  to  other  ceremonies,  he  sprinkles 
the  animal  with  water,  puts  his  hands  upon  it,  and  pra}'s 
to  be  forgiven. — Roberts. 

The  Aswamedka  Jfig  is  an  ancient  Indian  custom,  in 
which  a  horse  was  brought  and  sacrificed,  with  some  rites 
similar  to  those  prescribed  in  the  Mosaic  law.  "  The 
horse  so  sacrificed  is  in  place  of  the  sacrificer,  bears  his 
sins  with  him  into  the  wilderness,  into  which  he  is  turned 
adrift,  (for,  from  this  particular  in5:tance,  it  seems  that  the 
sacriiicmg  knife  was  not  always  employed,)  and  becomes 
the  ejtpiatory  victim  of  those  sfns."  Mr.  Halhed  observes, 
that  this  ceremonv  reminds  us  of  the  scape-goat  of  the 
Israelites;  and  indeed  it  is  not  the  only  one  in  which  a 
particular  coincidence  between  the  Hindoo  and  Mosaic 
systems  of  theology  may  be  traced.  To  this  account  may 
.be  subjoined  a  narrative  in  some  measure  similar  from 
Mr.  Bruce.  "  We  found,  that  upon  some  dissension,  the 
garrison  and  townsmen  had  been  fighting  for  several  days, 
m  which  disorders  the  greatest  part  of  the  ammunition  in 
the  town  had  been  expended,  but  it  had  since  been  agreed 
on  by  the  old  men  of  both  parties,  that  nobody  had  been  to 
blame  on  either  side,  but  the  whole  wrong  was  the  woik  of 
a  camel,  A  cam/el,  therefore,  was  seized,  and  brought 
tPtMtfifl  Hke  i&mn^  and  there  a  number  on  both  sides  ha v  tng 
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met,  they  iipbnided  tkd  eamtl  with  evenr-lhinflr  ^^  ^^ 
been  either  said  or  done.  The  omul  haa  kiUed  men :  h$ 
had  threatened  to  set  the  town  on  fire :  the  camel  had 
threatened  to  bam  the  aga's  house  and  Uie  castle;  ke  had 
cnrsed  the  grand  seignior  and  the  sheriff  of  Mecca,  the 
sovereigns  of  the  two  futrties:  and.  the  only  thing  the  poor 
w  animal  was  interested  in,  he  had  threatened  to  destroy  the 
wheat  that  was  going  to  Mecca.  Afler  haying  spent  great 
part  of  the  afternoon  in  upbraiding  the  aikul,  whose  mear 
sure  of  iniquity^  it  seems,  was  near  full,  each  man  thrust 
him  through  with  a  lance,  devoting  him  dits  wtambHS  d 
diriSf  by  a  Kind  of  prayer,  and  with  a  thousand  curses  upon 
his  head,  after  which  every  man  retired,  fully  satisfied  aa 
to  the  wrongs  he  had  received  from  the  auii^/"«>BuaDBa. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 
Yer.  7.  And  they  shall  no  more  offer  their  sacri- 
fices unto  devils,  after  whom  they  have  gone 
a-whoring.     This  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever 
unto  them  throughout  their  generations. 

The  Hebrew  word  Selrim,  here  translated  devils,  (field 
devils,)  properly  signifies  wooUy^  hairy ^  in  general ;  whence 
it  is  used  as  well  tor  he-goaiSf  as  also  for  certain  fabulous 
beings  or  sylvan  gods^  to  whom,  as  to  the  satyrs,  the  popu- 
lar belief  asciibS  the  form  of  goats.  Bat,  in  the  above 
passage,  he-goats  are  probably  meant,  which  were  ob^ 
jects  of  divine  honour  among  the  Egyptians,  under  the 
name  of  Mendes^  as  emblems  of  theJruUifyiiigfHno^  of 
naturtf,  or  of  the  fructifying  power  ofihe  sun.  From  this 
divinity,  which  the  Greeks  compared  with  their  Pan,  a 
province  in  Egypt  had  its  name.  Goats  and  he-goats,  says 
Herodotus,  are  not  slaughtered  by  the  Egyptians  whom  we 
have  mentioned,  because  ihey  consider  Pan  as  one  of  the 
oldest  gods.  Bat  painters  as  well  as  statuaries  represent 
this  deity  with  the  mce  and  the  less  of  a  goat,  as  the  Greeks 
used  to  represent  Pan.  The  Mandeseans  pay  divine  honour 
to  he-goats  and  she-goats ;  but  more  to  the  former  than  to 
the  latter. — Rosenmuller. 

CHAPTER  XVIIL 

Ver.  6.  None  of  you  shall  approach  to  any  that 
is  near  of  kin  to  him,  (Heo.  remnant  of  flesh,) 
to  uncover  their  nakedness. 

In  his  statutes  relative  to  marriage,  and  sometimes,  also, 
in  other  parts  of  his  law,  Moses  expresses  near  relationship, 
either  by  the  single  word,  -^v,  (iSheer)  jwirj,  tcU.  cantiSy  or 
more  fully  by  the  two  words,  ->va  'mcv,  Skeer-basar,  nars 
camiSf  {part  or  remainder  ofJUsk.)  The  meaning  of  these 
terms  has  been  the  subject  of  much  "controversy.  Some 
would  translate  them /lesh  ofJUshs  others,  remnant  of  JUsJL 
But  those  that  say  most  of  their  etymolo^,  are  in  general 
not  so  mach  oriental  philologists,  as  divines  and  lawyers ; 
and  yet  we  should  rather  like  to  have  an  illustration  of  anv 
obscure  etymological  question,  ftrom  those  who  unite  with 
the  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  an  acquaintance  with  its  kin- 
dred eastern  languages.  There  are  some  also,  who  would 
make  this  distinction  between  S^«r,  and  Sheer-basar^  that 
the  former  means  only  persons  im$nediateliy  connected  vfith 
uSf  such  as  children^  parents,  grandchildren^  grandparents^ 
and  husba'nds  or  wives ;  and  the  latter,  those  who  are  related 
to  tts  only  mediatelyt  imt  in  the  nearest  degree^  such  as,  our 
broti^s  and  sisters,  who  are,  properly  speaking,  owr  father's 
Mesh,  Others  again  think,  that  Sheer-hasari^ewas  nothing 
but  children  and  grandchildren.  These  conjectures,  how- 
ever, are  by  no  means  consonant  to  the  real  usa^  of  tha 
language,  m  the  Mosaic  laws  themselves ;  for  m  Levit. 
1  cv.  48,  49,  Sheer-basar  follows  as  the  name  of  a  more 
xtnnote  relation,  after  brother,  paternal  uncle,  or  paternal 
uncle's  son ;  and  in  Num.  xxvu.  &*-!!,  it  is  commanded, 
that  '*  if  a  man  die  without  sons,  his  inheritance  shall  be 
given  to  his  daughters;  if  he  have  no  daughters,  it  shall 
pass  to  his  brothers,  of  whom,  if  he  has  none,  then  to  his 
paternal  uncles ;  and  if  these  are  also  wanting^  it  shall 
then  be  given  unto  his  nearest  Sieer  in  his  fanuSf."  It  is 
manifest  that,  in  this  passage,  iSA^er  includes  those  relations 
that  follow  in  succession  to  a  father's  brother.  If  the 
reAil'"  wishes  to  know  what  these  words  etymologically 
signify,  r  shall  here  just  state  to  him  my  opinion,  but  with- 
oi^t  repealing  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests.    Sheer  neau^ 


L  •  fwmnemtf  %,ihe  fwmmanit  #f  a  me^f  Z,  a  piece  of  amy 
thing  eaiahlet  such  as  JUah  /  4.  a  pitce  of  anv  Udng  in  gen- 
eroL  Hence  we  find  it  subseqnenlly  transferred  to  rela- 
tionship IB  the  Arabic  language;  ic  whieh,  though  with  a 
slight  cHthographical  variation,  that  nearest  relation  is 
caUed  Ttetr  or  Thsttitf  whom  the  Hebrews  denominati* 
OoiL  In  this  way,  Sheer ,  even  by  itself,  would  signify  j 
relation. — Basar,  commonly  rendered  /csft,  is  among  tht 
Hebrews  e<)uivmlent  to  My;  and  may  thence  have  oeen 
Implied  to  signify  relationship.  Thus,  thou  art  mt/yjUsk,  or 
boiy,  (Gen.  jxix.  14,)  means,  ihon  art  my  near  kinsman. 
When  both  words  are  put  together,  Skeer-basar,  thev  may 
be  rendered  literally,  corporeal  reUOion,  or  by  a  half  He 
brew  phrase,  kinswian  after  the  fle.sk.  In  their  dehvaticm, 
there  are  no  fVirther  mysteries  concealed,  nor  any  thins 
that  can  bring  the  point  in  question  to  a  decision ;  anti 
what  marriages  Moses  has  permitted  or  commanded,  we 
cannot  ascertain  fhxn  Sheer-hasar,  frequent  and  extensive 
as  is  its  uve  in  his  marriage-laws:  but  must  determine, 
from  his  own  ordinances,  in  which  he  distinctly  mentions 
what  ShterAmsar^  that  is,  what  relations,  are  forbidden  to 
marry.— MiciusLis. 

Ver.  16.  Thou  shalt  not  uncover  the  nakedness 
of  thy  brother's  wife :  it  is  thy  brother's  naked- 
ness. 1 8.  Neither  shalt  thou  take  a  wife  to  her 
sister,  to  vex  Aer,  to  uneover  her  nakedness,  be* 
sides  the  other  in  her  life-lme. 


With  regard  to  the  marriages  mentioned  in  this  chapter, 
there  arises  the  question,  whether  Moses  only  prohibits  the 
marriages  which  he  expressly  mentions,  or  others  besides, 
not  mentioned,  where  the  degree  of  relationship  is  the  same  f 
This  Question,  which  is  of  so  great  importance  in  the  mar- 
riage laws  of  Christian  nations,  and  which,  fVom  our  im- 
penect  knowledge  of  oriental  customs,  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  so  much  controversy,  properly  re^rdsthe  following 
marriages  never  mentioned  by  Moses,  viz. 

1.  With  a  brother's  daughter. 

5.  With  a  sister's  daughter. 

3.  With  a  maternal  uncle's  widow. 

4.  With  a  brother's  son's  widow, 

6.  With  a  sister's  son*^  widow. 
6.  With  a  deceased  wife's  sister. 

These  marriages  we  may,  perhaps,  for  brevity's  sake,  be 
allowed  to  denominate  the  six  marriages,  or  the  censequetk- 
Hal  marriages.  They  are  as  near  as  those  mentioned  in 
the  foregoing  article,  and  prohibited.  Moses  never  men- 
tions them  in  his  marriage  statttes;  yet  the  ground  of  his 
prohibitions  is  nearness  of  rehuionship.  The  question, 
therefore,  is.  Are  these  marriages  to  be,  or  not  to  be,  con- 
sidered as  prohibited,  by  just  inference  from  the  letter  of  his 
laws  1  In  my  opinion,  Mejr  are  not  f  and  in  proving  this,  I 
will  most  willinely  concede  to  those  of  a  comrary  opinion, 
a  multitude  of  oojections  against  their  consequences,  as  de- 
duced from  the  letter  of  the  Mosaic  statutes ;  such,  for  in- 
stance,  as  this,  that  according  to  ike  principle  of  jndieidt^ 
kermenentics,  prokibitions  are  not  to  be  extended  beyond  tke 
letter  of  the  lane ;  for  I  readily  acknowledge  that  tnis  mle, 
how  valid  soever  in  our  Jaw,  is  nevertheless  not  universal 
and  not  alwajrs  safely  applicable  tu  very  ancient  laws,  if  we 
wish  to  ascertain  the  true  meaning  and  opinion  of  the  law- 
giver:  Or  this,  agiain,  that  in  these  marriages  there  i^no 
violation  of  Rejjfeetus  parenteks  ;  for  I  have  already  admit- 
ted that  that  prmeiple,  to  which  the  Roman  lawyers  appeal, 
was  not  the  loundation  of  the  Mosaic  prohibitions.  Twill 
go  yet  one  step  fhrther  in  courtesy,  and  promise  to  appeal 
on  nooecasioir  whatever  to  the  common  opinion  of  the  Jews, 
or  to  those  examples  of  ancient  Jewish  usage,  whereby  the 
marriages  here  mentioned  are  permitted ;  fbr  all  the  Jewish 
expositors,  and  all  the  examples  they  can  produce,  are 
much  too  modem  for  me  to  found  upon,  where  the  question 
is  concerning  the  true  meaning  of  a  law  given  some  hun- 
'dred,  or  rather  thousand  yean  before  them.  So  much 
ffeaerosity  on  mv  part,  many  readers  would,  perhaps,  not 
have  anticipated;  out  I  owe  nothing  less  to  impartiality, 
and  the  love  of  truth.  My  reasons,  Uien,  for  denying,  and 
protesting  against  the  eoacluskms  in  question,  ar^  •  t  l^l 
lowing  ^— 

1.  Moses  does  not  appear  to  have  framed  or  given  his 
marriage  laws  with  say  vfew  to  onr  deduciBg,  or  acting 
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npaOt  eGB*Iiuk>ns%]iieh  we  mkM  tUiik  fil  to  dftdncfrfrcoi 
Inem :  for  if  Uiis  was  his  view,  be  has  made  several  repetitiooa 
in  them,  that  are  reallv  very  useiesB.  What  reason  had  he^ 
for  example,  after  forbidding  marriage  with  a  father's  sis- 
ter,  to  ibrbia  it  also  with  a  mother's,  u  this  second  prohibi- 
tion was  included  in  the  first,  and  if  he  meant,  without  say* 
ing  a  word  on  the  subject,  to  be  understood  as  speaking,  not 
of  oarticular  marriages,  but  of  degrees  1 

i,  Moses  has  given  his  marriage  laws  in  two  different 
places  of  the  Pentateuch,  vis.  in  both  the  xviii.  and  zx. 
chapters  of  Leviticus ;  but  in  the  latter  of  these  passages 
we  find  only  the  very  same  cases  specified,  which  had  been 
specified  in  the  former.  Now,  had  they  been  meant  mere- 
ly as  examples  of  degrees  of  relationnhip,  it  would  have 
been  more  rational  to  have  varied  them;  and  if  it  had  been 
said,  for  instance,  on  the  first  occasion.  TkeuskaU  nU  mar" 
tf  tkyfaUur's  sisieTf  to  have  introduced,  on  the  second,  the 
converse  case,  and  said,  T%im  skaU  not  marry  tky  broiker*$ 
doMghUr,  This,  however,  is  not  done  by  Moses,  who,  in 
the  second  enactment,  just  specifies  Ihe/aiAer's  julcr,  as  be* 
fore ;  and  seems,  therefore,  to  have  intended  that  he  should 
be  understood  as  having  in  his  view  no  other  marriages 
than  those  which  he  expressly  names ;  unless  we  choose  to 
interpret  his  Uws  in  a  manner  foreign  to  his  own  meaning 
and  oesijgn. 

3.  If,  in  opposition  to  this,  the  advocates  of  the  contrary 
opinion  urge,  that  the  six  eontequaUial  marriages  are  just 
as  near  as  those  expressly  prohibited ;  my  answer  is,  that 
though  here  they  may  seem  to  be  in  the  right,  there  is  yet, 
according  to  the  customs  of  the  Hebrews,  so  great  a  dis- 
tinction between  these  two  classes  of  marriages,  that  any 
conclosiott  drawn  from  the  one  to  the  other,  is  entirely  nu* 
gatonr.    For, 

(I.)  In  the  Jlrst  place,  among  the  oriental  nations,  the 
niece  was  re^rdea  as  a  more  distant  relation  than  the 
aunt.  The  latter,  whether  fathers'  or  mothers'  sister,  her 
nephew  might  see  unveiled,  in  other  words,  had  much 
nearer  access  to  her;  whereas  the  former,  whether  bro- 
thers' or  sisters'  daughter,  could  not  be  seen  by  her  uncle 
without  a  veil.  Now,  this  distinction  refers  to  the  very 
essence  of  the  prohibitions:  for  it  is  not  the  natural  degree 
of  relationship,  but  the  ri^ht  of  fiuoiliar  intercourse,  that 
constitutes  the  danger  of  corruption.  If,  therefore,  these 
laws  were  given  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  early  de- 
bauchery under  the  hope  of  marriage,  with  an  aunt,  and 
with  a  niece,  they  are  by  no  means  on  tfie  same  footing ;  for 
to  the  former,  by  the  law  of  relationship,  an  Israelite  nad  a 
de^ee  of  access,  which  in  the  case  of  the  latter  was  not  pep- 
mitted.  Both  stood  in  the  same  degree  oC  affinity^  accord- 
ing to  the  genealogical  tree,  but  not  so  by  the  intimacy  of 
intercourse  permitted  with  them. 

(2.)  In  the  second  place,  there  was  a  difference  equallv 
great,  or  even  greater,  made  between  the  paternal  uncled 
widow  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  widow  of  the  maternal 
oncle,  or  of  the  brother's  or  sister's  son,  on  the  other.  For 
if  by  that  ancient  law,  of  which  the  Levirate-marriage  may 
be  a  relic,  the  widow  was  regarded  as  part  of  the  in- 
heritance,— I,  in  the  event  of  m^  father  being  dead,  receiv- 
ed kis  brother's  widow  by  inheritance,  but  not  my  mother's 
brother's,  because  he  belonged  to  a  different  family ;  nor  yet 
could  I  thus  receive  the  widow  of  my  brother  or  sister's  son, 
becaose  inheritances  do  not  usually  ascend ;  or,  at  any  rate, 
an  inheritance  of  this  kind ;  to  make  use  of  which,  a  man 
must  necessarily  not  tie  old,  if  the  nerson  who  has  left  it  waa 
young.  In  the  case,  therefore,  or  the  prohibited  marriages 
apeeiaed  by  Moses,  there  was  bjr  the  ancient  law  an  ezpe^ 
tancy,  and  by  the  Levirate-law  it  become  a  doty,  to  marry 
the  widow  or  a  paternal  unclCj  who  had  died  childless^  and 
to  raise  up  seed  to  him ;  but  m  the  ease  of  the  marriages 
not  prohibited  by  Moses,  there  could  be  no  room  foreither. 
If,  bv  reason  of  this  distinction,  there  be,  in  rep:ard  to  the 
brother's  son's  widow,  as  belonging  to  one  family,  the  least 
doubt  remaining  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  I  nope  to  re- 
move u  likewise,  into  the  bargain.  Were  I  to  receive  her 
Vy  inheritance,  it  must  be  presupposed  that  she  would  have 
first  fallen  naturally  to  my  father,  and  only  in  consequence 
of  his  being  no  longer  alive,  have  devolved  upon  me,  one 
degree  more  distant.  But  any  inheritance  so  abominaUte 
as  that  of  a  son's  widow  devolving  to  his  fiuher,  we  can 
scarcely  figure  to  ouieelves ;  although  Tkamar,  from  re- 
sentment and  despair,  conceived  the  idea  of  her  having 
f«cha  claim,  and  contrived  by  seeret  artifice  to  enforce  i^ 


Qea.  XKzviiL  Bather  wosld  she  foil  to  htr  husband's  bro- 
ther, and  were  he  not  alive,  naturally  devolve  to  his  son. 
It  is  therefore  manifest,  &at  the  father's  brother  could  never 
have  had  that  expectancy  of  his  brother's  son's  widow, 
which  might  be  attended  with  such  pernicious  consequen- 
ces as  I  have  already  remarked. 

4.  The  strongest  and  most  decisive  argnment  against  the 
eofisequefUial  system^  and  the  reckoning  by  degrees,  is  drawn 
from  the  case  of  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister ; 
The  relationship  here  is  as  near  as  that  of  a  bi  other's 
widow ;  and  yet  Moses  prohibits  the  marriage  of  a  bro* 
ther's  widow,  and  permits  that  of  a  deceased  wife's  sister, 
or  rather  (which  makes  the  proof  still  stronger,)  he  presup- 
poses it  in  his  laws  as  permitted ;  and  consequently,  wished 
to  be  understood  as  forbidding  only  those  marriages  which 
he  expressly  specifics,  and  not  others  of  the  like  proximity, 
thougn  unnoticed.  The  reader  who  is  not  satisfied  with 
these  remarks,  may  consult  the  7th  chapter  of  my  Treatise 
on  the  Marriage  Laws,  where  he  will  find  many  particu- 
lars more  foify  detailed.  But  here  I  cannot  say  more, 
without  dwelling  too  long  on  one  part  of  my  subject— Mi* 

CBA£LI8. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

Ver.  9.  And  wkea  ye  reap  the  harvest  of  your 
land,  thou  ahalt  not  wholly  reap  the  comers 
of  thy  field,  neither  shalt  thou  gather  the  glean- 
ings of  thy  harvest. 

The  right  of  the  poor  in  Israel  to  glean  after  the  reapers, 
was  thus  secured  W  a  positive  law.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
some  writers,  that  although  the  poor  were  allowed  the  lib- 
erty of  gleaning,  the  Israelitish  proprietors  were  not  oblig- 
ed to  admit  them  immediately  into  the  field,  as  soon  as  the 
reapers  had  cut  down  the  com,  and  bound  it  up  in  sheaves, 
but  when  it  was  ciCrriedoff:  they  might  choose  also  among 
the  poor,  whom  they  thought  most  deserving  or  most  ne- 
cessitous. These  opinions  receive  some  countenance^rom 
the  request  which  Ruth  presented  to  the  servant  of  boaz, 
to  permit  her  to  glean  *'  among  the  sheaves :"  and  from  the 
charge  of  Boaz  to  his  young  men,  "  let  ner  glean  even 
among  the  sheaves ;"  a  mode  of  speaking  which  seems  to 
insinuate,  that  though  they  could  not  legally  hinder  Ruth 
from  gleaning  in  the  field,  they  had  a  right*  if  they  chose 
to  exercL<ie  it,  to  prohibit  her  from  gleaning  r.mong  the 
sheaves,  or  immeaiately  after  the  reapers. — Paxton. 

Ver.  28.  Ye  shall  not  make  any  cuttings  in  your 
flesh  for  the  dead,  nor  print  any  marks  upou 
you :  I  am  the  Lobd. 

The  heathen  print  marks  on  their  bodies,  Cby  pimcturing 
the  sldnO  so  as  to  represent  birds,  trees,  ana  the  gods  they 
serve.  Some  also,  ei^pecially  the  sacred  females  of  the  tem- 
ples, have  representations  on  their  arms  of  a  highly  offen- 
sive nature.  All  Hindoos  have  a  black  spot,  or  some  other 
mark,  on  their  foreheads.  And  the  true  tbllowers  of  Siva 
rub  lK>ly  ashes  every  morning  on  the  knees,  loins,  navel, 
arms,  shoulders,  brow,  and  crown  of  the  head. — ^Robebts. 

Ver.  29.  Do  not  prostitute  thy  daughter,  to  causa 
her  to  he  a  whore ;  lest  the  land  fall  to  whore« 
dom,  and  the  land  hecome  full  of  wickedness. 

Parents,  in  consequence  of  a  vow  or  some  other  eirennw 
stance,  often  dedicate  their  daughters  to  the  gods.  They 
are  sent  to  the  temple,  at  the  age  of  eight  or  ten  years,  to 
be  initiated  into  the  art  of  dancing  before  the  deities,  and 
of  singing  songs  in'honour  of  their  exploits.  From  that  pe» 
nod  these  dancing  girls  remain  in  some  sacred  buildiagneai 
the  temple ;  and  when  they  arrive  at  maturity,  (the  parents 
being  made  acquainted  with  the  fact,)  a  feast  is  made,  and 
the  poor  girl  is  given  into  the  embraces  of  some  influential 
faian  of  the  establishment.  Practices  of  the  most  disgusting 
nature  then  take  place,  and  the  young  victim  becomes  a 
prostitute  for  life.— Robkbtb. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

Yer.  2.  Airain  thou  shalt  say  to  the  children  of 
Israel,  Whosoever  he  hem  the  children  of  Is- 
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mel,  or  of  the  strangers  that  sojourn  in  Israel, 
that  giveth  any  of  his  seed  unto  Molech,  he 
shall  surely  be  put  to  death :  the  people  of  the 
land  shall  stone  him  with  stones. 

One  of  the  most  common  punishments  in  use  among  the 
Jews,  was  stoning,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  most 
grievous  and  terrible  infliction :  "  when  the  criminal  ar- 
rived within  four  cubits  Oi  the  place  of  execution,  he  was 
stripped  naked,  only  leaving  a  covering  before ;  and  his 
han(u  being  bound,  he  was  led  up  to  the  fatal  spot,  which 
was  an  eminence  about  twice  the  height  of  a  man.  The 
lirbt  executioners  of  the  sentence,  were  the  witnesses,  who 
generally  pulled  off  their  clothes  for  that  purpose :  one  of 
them  threw  him  down  with  great  violence  uiK>n  his  loins; 
if  he  rolled  upon  his  breast^  he  was  turned  upon  his  loins 
again :  and  it  he  died  by  the  i'all,  the  sentence  of  the  law 
was  executed  ;  but  if  not,  the  other  witness  took  a  great 
stone  and  dashed  it  on  his  breast  as  he  lay  upon  his  Uick; 
and  tben,  if  he  was  not  despatched,  all  the  people  that 
«tood  by,  threw  stones  at  him  till  he  died." — Lewis. 

Ver.  25.  Ye  shall  therefore  put  difference  between 
clean  beasts  and  unclean,  and  between  imclean 
fowls  and  clean :  and  ye  shall  not  make  your 
souls  abominable  by  beast,  or  by  fowl,  or  by 
any  manner  of  living  thing  that  creepeth  on 
the  ground,  which  I  have  separated  from  you 
as  imclean. 

The  Mosaic  ordinances  respecting  clean  and  unclean 
beasts,  other  authors  refer  to  the  head  of  Ecclesiastical 
Laws ;  but  as  they  relate,  not  to  any  ceremonies  of  religious 
worship,  but  merely  to  matters  of  a  secular  nature,  I  choose 
rather  to  treat  of  them  under  the  head  of  Police  Law,  as 
one  would  naturally  do  in  the  case  of  axiy  other  laws,  that 
prohibited  the  use  of  certain  meats.  And  JirU  of  all,  I 
must  illustrate  the  terms  clean  and  uncUaUf  as  applied  to 
beasts ;  because  we  are  apt  to  consider  them  as  implying;  a 
division  of  animals  with  which  we  are  entirely  unacijuamt- 
ed,  and  then  to  wonder  that  Moses,  as  an  histonan,  in 
describing  the  circumstances  of  the  deluge,  which  took 
place  many  centuries  before  the  era  of  nis  own  laws, 
should  mention  clean  and  imclean  beasts,  and,  by  so  doing, 
presuppose  that  there  was  such  a  distin<!tion  made  at  that 
early  period.  The  fact  however  is,  that  we  ourselves, 
and  indeed  almost  all  nations,  make  this  very  distinction, 
although  we  do  not  express  it  in  these  terms.  Gean  and 
unclean  beasts  is  precisely  tantamount  to  beatU  umal  and 
not  usuiU  for  food.  And  how  many  animals  are  there  not 
poisonous,  but  perfectly  edible,  which  yet  we  do  not  eat, 
and  at  the  flesh  of  which,  many  among  us  would  feel  a 
strong  abhorrence,  just  because  we  have  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  it  from  infancy  1 

What  Moses  did  in  regard  to  this  matter,  was,  in  the 
main,  nothing  more  than  converting  ancient  national  cus- 
tom into  positive  law.  The  very  same  animals  had,  for 
the  most  part,  previously  been  to  the  Isimelites  or  their 
ancestors,  clean  or  unclean,  that  is,  usual  or  unusual  for 
fond ;  and  we  find  that  even  in  Joseph's  time,  the  Egyp- 
tians, who  had  diflerent  customs  with  regard  to  meats,  and 
observed  them  very  rigidly,  could  not  so  much  as  eat  at 
the  same  table  with  the  Israelitish  patriarchs.  Gen.  xliii.  32. 
These  ancestorial  usages  Moses  now  prescribed  as  express 
laws;  excluding,  perhaps,  some  animals  formerly  made 
use  of  for  food,  ana  reducing  the  whole  into  what,  upon  the 
principles  of  physiolo^,  was  actually  a  very  easy  and  nat- 
ural system ;  concerning  which,  as  I  shtfll  liave  to  speak  in 
the  sequel,  I  osily  observe  at  present,  that  its  limits  were, 
.  perhaps,  before  trespassed,  both  on  the  side  of  prohibition 
and  permission.  As  soon  as  we  know  what  is  the  real 
meaning  of  clean  and  unclean  heatU,  many  errors,  some  of 
them  ludicrous,  and  from  which,  even  men  of  great  learn- 
ing have  not  been  wholly  exempt^  instantly  vanish.  The 
word  unclean^  applied  to  animals,  is  no  epitnet  of  degrada- 
tion :  of  all  animals,  man  was  the  fnosl  unclean,  that  is, 
numan  flesh  was  least  of  all  things  to  be  eaten ;  and  such 
is  the  case,  in  every  nation  not  reckoned  among  cannibals. 
The  lion  and  the  horse  are  unclean  beasts,  but  were  to  the 
Hebrews  just  as  little  the  objects  of  contempt  as  they  are  to 


ns.    R  is  another  mistake  to  ima^e  that  the  Jews  dorse 

not  have  any  unclean  animals  in  their  houses,  nor  h&Te 
any  thing  to  do  with  them;  and  hence  has  arisen  our 
strange  German  proverb,  Like  a  sew  in  a  Jtw*s  koute.  But. 
let  OS  onlv  recollect  the  instances  of  the  ass  and  camel»  the 
common  beasts  of  burden  among  the  Hebrews,  in  additioo 
to  which,  in  later  times,  we  have  the  horse.  All  the  three 
species  were  unclean.  Even  the  keeping  of  swine,  as  arti-> 
cles  of  trade,  was  as  little  forbidden  to  the  Jews  as  dealing 
in  horses,  wnich  they  carried  on  very  commoniv. 

The  main  design  of  Moses,  in  converting  toe  ancient 
national  customs  of  the  Hebrews  into  immutable  l&^ws, 
might,  no  doubt,  be,  to  keep  them  more  perfectly  separate 
from  other  nations.  They  were  to  continne  a  distinct 
people  by  themselves,  to  dwell  altogether  in  Palestine, 
without  spreading  into  other  countries,  or  having  too  nauch 
intercourse  with  tneir  inhabitants;  in  order  to  prevent  their 
being  infected,  either  with  that  idolatrjr,  which  was  then 
the  sensus  communis  of  all  mankind,  or  with  the  vices  of  the 
neighbouring  nations,  among  whcmi  the  Canaanites  irere 
particularly  specified.  The  first  of  these  objects,  the  pre- 
vention of  idolatry,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  worship  of 
one  only  God,  was  the  fundamental  maxim  of  the  Mosaic 
legislauon,  and  the  second,  namely,  the  preservation  of  his 
people  from  the  contagion  of  various  vices,  previously  un- 
common amcmg  them,  such  as  bestiality,  sodomy,  incest, 
incestuous  marriages,  which  are  always  destructive  tu  the 
happiness  of  a  countrv,  divinations,  human  sacrifices,  &c. 
&c. ;  together  with  the  maintaining  among  them  their 
present  morals,  if  but  tolerably  good,  must  be  an  object  of 
great  importance  with  every  legislator,  if  a  profligat*- 
race,  such  as  Moses  and  the  Roman  writers  describe  the 
Canaanites  to  have  been,  happen  to  live  in  their  vicinity 
And  this  Moses  himself  seems  to  point  out  as  his  object,  in 
the  xxth  chapter  of  Leviticus,  ver.  25, 26,  and  that  too  afler 
warning  the  Israelites  against  imitating  the  Canaanites  in 
the  vices  now  mentioned :  *'  Ye  shall,"  says  he,  "  disti  v> 
guish  beasts  clean  and  unclean,  and  birds  clean  and  tm- 
clean,  from  each  other,  and  not  defile  yourselves  hy 
four-footed,  flying,  or  creeping  creatures,  which  I  have 
separated  as  unclean ;  ye  snail  be  holy  to  me.  for  I  Jeho- 
vah am  holy,  and  have  separated  yon  from  other  peoples. 
to  be  mine  own." 

The  distinction  of  clean  and  imclean  meats  may  be  • 
very  efieetual  means  of  separating  one  nation  from  another. 
Intimate  friendships  are,  in  most  cases,  formed  at  table  ; 
and  with  the  man,  with  whom  I  can  neither  eat  or  drinkj 
let  our  intercourse  in  business  be  what  it  may,  I  shall  sel- 
dom become  so  familiar,  as  with  him  whose  guest  I  am, 
and  he  mine.  If  we  have,  besides,  from  education,  an 
abhorrence  of  the  food  which  others  eat,  this  forms  a  neiv 
obstacle  to  closer  intimacy.  Now,  all  the  neighbours  of 
the  Israelites  did  make  use  of  meats,  which  were  forbidden 
to  them  Arom  their  infancy.  The  Egyptians  diflered  tnost 
from  them  in  this  respect :  for  they  had  from  immemorial 
ages,  a  still  more  ri§[orous  system  of  national  laws  on  this 
point,  which  restrained  them  even  more  strongly  from 
mterconrse  with  foreigners.  Some  of  the  animus  which 
the  Israelites  ate,  were  among  iMem  not  indeed  nncleac, 
bat  yet  sacred,  being  so  expresslv  consecrated  to  a  deity, 
that  they  durst  not  be  slaughterea ;  because,  according  to 
the  Egyptian  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souIb,  a  man 
could  not  but  be  afraid  of  devouring  his  own  forefathers 
if  he  tasted  the  flesh  of  those  beasts,  in  which  the  sonls  of 
the  best  of  men  usually  resided.  Even  before  the  ancestors 
of  the  Israelites  descended  into  Egypt,  this  had  proceeded 
so  far,  that  the  Egyptians  not  only  could  not  eat  the  same 
sort  of  food,  but  could  not  even  so  much  as  sit  at  the  same 
table  with  Hebrews,  Gen.  xliii.  32 ;  and  these  wandering 
herdsmen,  who  ate  the  flesh  of  goats,  sheep,  and  oxen, 
which  were  all  forbidden  in  one  or  other  of  the  prorinces  of 
Egypt,  were  so  obnoxious  to  them,  that  they  would  not 
allow  them  to  live  among  them,  but  assigned  them  a  sepa- 
rate part  of  the  country  for  a  residence.  Gen.  xlvi.  33,  34« 
An  Egyptian  durst  not  so  much  as  use  a  vessel,  in  which 
a  foreigner  ate  his  impure  victuals;  still  less  durst  he  kiss 
a  foreigner:  although  I  will  not  venmre  to  asseit,  that  this 
last  command  was,  m  all  cases,  inviolably  observed,  where 
a  tawny  Egyptian  found  a  fair  Grecian  alone,  how  impnre 
soever  ner  rood  rendered  her.— We  may  therefore  conjec- 
ture, that  Moses  here  borrowed  tomewaat  from  the  le^s» 
Uttive  policy  of  the  Egyptians,  and  with  a  view  to  a  uiot^ 
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ooniplete  and  penoanent  septntiaii  of  the  two  peoples, 
made  that  a  law  among  the  Israelites,  which  before  was 
nothing  else  than  a  custom  of  their  ftuhers. 

Besides  this  main  object,  there  might,  nodonbt,  in  the 
ease  of  certain  animals,  interfere  dietetieud  considerations 
to  inflnence  Moses ;  only  we  are  not  to  seek  for  ihem  in  ail 
the  prohibitions  relative  to  nndean  beasts.  In  regard  to 
that  respecting  swine's  ftesh,  they  are  pretty  obvious:  and 
every  prudent  legislator  must  endeavour  either  to  oivert 
by  fair  means  a  people  in  the  circumstances  and  climate 
of  the  Israelites,  from  the  use  of  that  food,  or  else  express- 
ly interdict  it.  For  whoever  is  affected  with  any  cutane- 
ous disease,  were  it  but  the  common  itch,  if  he  wishes  to 
be  cured,  must  abstain  from  swine's  flesh.  It  has  likewise 
been  long  ago  observed,  that  the  use  of  this  food  produces  a 
peculiar  sasceptibility  of  itchy  disorders.  Now,  throughout 
the  whole  climate  under  which  Palestine  is  situated,  and 
for  a  certain  extent  both  south  and  north,  the  leprosy  is  an 
endemic  disease ;  and  with  this  disease,  which  is  pre-emi- 
nently an  Egyptian  one,  the  Israelites  left  Egypt  so  terribly 
overrun,  that  Aloses  founc}  it  necessary  to  enact  a  variety 
of  laws  respecting  it;  and  that  the  contagion  might  l>e 
weakened,  and  the  people  tolerably  guarded  against  its  in- 
fluence, it  became  requisite  to  prohibit  them  from  eating 
swine's  flesh  altogether.  This  prohibition,  however,  is  sul- 
ficiently  distinguished,  from  all  others  of  the  kind,  in  these 
two  respects ;  in  the  Jlrst  place,  the  Arabs,  who  eat  other 
sorts  of  food  forbidden  the  Jews,  yet  hold  swine's  flesh  to  be 
unclean ;  and,  in  conformity  with  their  ideas,  Mohammed 
forbade  the  use  of  it  in  the  Koran :  in  the  second  place, 
every  physician  will  interdict  a  person  labouring  under 
any  cutaneous  disease,  from  eating  pork ;  and  it  has  been 
remarked  of  our  Germany — a  country  otherwise  in  gener- 
al pretty  clear  of  them, — that  such  diseases  are  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner  to  be  met  with  in  those  places  where  a  great 
deal  of  pork  is  eaten. 

Some  have  been  inclined  to  discover  moral  reasons  for 
the  laws  in  question,  and  to  ascribe  to  the  eating  of  certain 
animals  a  specific  influence  on  the  moral  temperament. 
Thus  the  camel  is  extremely  revengeful ;  and  it  has  been 
pretended,  that  it  is  their  eating  camels'  flesh  so  frequently, 
that  makd^  the  Arabs  so  prone  to  revenge.  But  of  this 
there  is  too  little  proof.  Other  nations  in  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope, charged  with  the  same  national  passion,  and  who 
eitner,  as  in  the  case  with  the  Italians,  have  a  pleasure  in 
revenge,  even  in  secret  revenge,  or,  like  the  Fortuguese, 
arc,  by  a  strange  point  of  honour,  necessitated  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  implacaole  revenge,  neither  eat  the  flesh  nor 
drink  the  milt  of  camels,  rerhaps  the  vindictive  propen- 
sity of  the  Arabs  is  rather  an  eifect  of  climate,  or  of  their 
point  of  honour  in  rej^ard  to  blood-avengement,  than  of 
eating  camels*  flesh.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  entirely 
deny  the  influence  of  food  on  the  moral  temperament ;  but 
I  am  by  no  means  yet  convinced,  that  the  daily  use  of  cer- 
tain kinds  of  animal  food  will  ever  so  far  alter  it,  as  to 
give  a  legislator  reason  to  prohibit  them ;  nor  yet  can  I 
believe,  that  eating  the  flesh  of  any  animal  directly  in- 
spires us  with  the  passions  of  that  animal,  although  it  may 
operate  upon,  us  in  other  respects. — Michaelis. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

Yer.  18.  For  whatsoever  man  he  be  that  hath  a 
blemish,  he  shall  not  approach ;  a  blind  man, 
or  a  lame,  or  he  that  hath  a  flat  nose,  or  any 
thing  superfluous. 

Among  the  heathen,  persons  of  the  most  respectable 
appearance  were  appointed  to  the  priesthood;  and  the 
emperor,  both  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  both 
king  ana  priest.  Considering  the  object  of  religious  wor- 
ship, it  is  not  possible  that  too  much  circumspection  can  be 
maintained  in  every  part  of  it  If  great  men  deem  it  re- 
proachful to  have  things  imperfect  presented  to  them,  it 
may  most  reasonably  be  supposed  that  such  offering  would 
be  rejected  with  anger  by  God.  The  general  opinion  was, 
that  a  priest  who  was  defective  in  any  member  was  to  be 
avoided  as  ominous.  At  Elis,  in  Greece,  the  judges  chose 
the  finest  looking  man  to  carry  the  sacred  vessels  of  the 
deity :  he  that  was  next  him  in  beauty  and  elegance  led 
the  ox ;  and  the  third  m  personal  beauty  carried  the  gar- 
lands, ribands,  wine,  and  the  other  things  used  in  sacrifice. 
11 


Among  most  nations  of  antiquity,  persons  who  harl  bodily 
defects  were  excluded  from  the  priesthood.  Among  the 
Greeks  "  it  was  required,  that  whoever  was  admitted  to 
this  office  should  be  souna  and  perfect  in  all  his  members, 
it  being  thought  a  dishonour  to  tne  gods  to  be  served  by  any 
one  that  was  lame,  maimed,  or  anv  other  way  imperfect ; 
and  therefore  at  Athens,  before  tneir  consecration,  they 
were  u^Ait(,  i.  e.  perfect  and  entire,  neither  having  any  de« 
feet,  nor  any  thmg  superfluous."  Potter.  Seneca  says, 
"  that  Metelius,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  become  blind, 
when  he  saved  the  Palladium  from  the  flames,  on  the  bum- 
in§f  of  the  temple  of  Vesta,  was  obliged  to  lay  down  the 
priesthood :"  and  he  adds,  "  Every  priest  whose'body  is  not 
raultless,  is  to  be  avoided  like  a  thing  of  bad  omen." 
Sacerdos  non  integri  corporis  quasi  mali  ominis  est  vitandus 
est.  M.  Sergius,  who  lost  his  right  hand  in  defence  of  bis 
coantr3r.  could  not  remain  a  priest  for  that  reason.  The 
bodily  defects  which  disqualified  a  virgin  from  becoming 
a  vestal  are  named  by  A.  Gellius,  Nod,  AU.  i.  chap.  l£ 
R08ENMUL1.ER. 

Even  those  of  the  seed  of  Aaron  who  had  any  personal 
defect,  were  not  allowed  to  take  a  part  in  the  ofierings 
of  the  Lord.  The  priesthood  among  the  Hindoos  is 
hereditary,  but  a  deformed  person  cannot  perform  a  cere> 
mony  in  the  temple ;  he  may,  however,  prepare  the  flowers, 
fhiits,  oils,  and  cakes,  for  the  ofierings,  and'  also  sprinkle 
the  premises  with  holy  water.  The  child  of  a  priest 
being  deformed  at  the  birth  will  not  be  consecrated.  A 
priest  having  lost  an  eye  or  a  tooth,  or  being  deficient  in 
any  member  or  organ,  or  who  has  not  a  wife,  cannot  per- 
form the  ceremony  called  Teevasam,  for  the  manes  of^de- 
parted  friends.  Neither  will  his  incantations,  or  prayers, 
or  magical  cerem  jnies,  have  any  efiect. — Roberts. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Ver.  22.  And  when  ye  reap  the  harvest  of  your 
land,  thou  shalt  not  make  clean  riddance  of 
the  comers  of  thy  field  when  thou  reapest,  nei- 
ther shalt  thou  gather  any  gleanincf  of  thy  har- 
vest :  thou  shalt  leave  them  unto  the  poor,  and 
to  the  stranger :  I  am  the  Lord  your  God. 

Fields  in  the  East,  instead  of  hedfires,have  ridges.  In  the 
comers  they  cannot  easily  work  with  the  plough,  and  there- 
fore preparethat  part  with  a  man-veUVfi.  e.  an  earth-cutter, 
or  large  kind  of  hoe.  The  com  in  these  comera^  seldom 
very  productive,  as  the  ridge  for  some  time  conceals  ir 
from  the  sun  and  other  sources  of  nourishment,  and  the 
rice  also,  in  the  vicinity,  soon  springing  up,  injures  it  by 
the  shade.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  people  think  but 
little  of  the  corners  J  and  were  a  person  to  be  very  particular, 
he  would  have  the  name  of  a  stingy  fellow.  From  this 
view,  it  appears  probable,  that  the  command  was  given,  in 
order  to  induce  the  owner  to  leave  the  little  which  was 
produced  in  the  comers  for  the  poor.  No  farmer  will 
allow  any  of  his  family  to  glean  in  the  fields,  the  pittance 
left  is  always  considered  the  properly  of  the  poor.  In  car- 
rying the  sheaves,  all  that  falls  is  taken  up  by  the  gleaners. 
Koberts. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Yer.  16.  And  he  that  blasphemeth  the  name  ot 
the  Lord,  he  shall  surely  be  put  to  death,  and 
all  the  congregation  shall  certainly  stone  htm ; 
as  well  the  stranger,  as  he  that  is  horn  in  the 
land,  when  he  blasphemeth  the  name  of  the 
LORD,  shall  be  put  to  death. 

Among  most  nations  blasphemy  is  regarded  as  one  ot 
the  greatest  crimes,  and  punished  capitaJly.  Whether  in 
this  they  act  rationally,  and  what  force  there  is  in  the  ob- 
jection, that  blasphemy  does  not  hurt  God,  I  shall  not  here 
stop  to  inquire ;  as,  perhaps,  some  notice  of  these  points 
wiu  be  taken  in  my  proposed  essay  on  the  Intention  ot 
Punishments;  and,  therefore,  I  proceed  to  observe^  that  in 
the  Mosaic  polity,  whereby  God  became  both  King  ana 
Lawgiver  of  the  Israelites,  and  where,  of  course,  blasphe- 
my was  a  crime  against  the  state,  we  find  it,  in  like  man- 
ner, considered  as  a  capital  crime,  and  the  punishment  o^ 
stoning  annexed  to  it ;  Ler.  xxiv  10—14.    Nor  wax  th« 
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eircnmstuiceof  the  blasphemer  beixig  a  foreigner,  to  make  I 
any  difference  in  the  punishment.  Indeed,  this  was  actually 
the  case,  on  the  occasion  of  the  punishment  of  this  crime 
being  first  settled.  A  man,  whose  father  was  an  Egyptian, 
but  bis  mother  a  woman  of  L^^rael,  bad,  in  a  quarrel  with 
an  Israelite,  blasphemed  Jehovah.  He  was,  after  an  inquiry 
into  the  mind  of  God,  adjudged  to  be  stoned;  and  the  edict 
published  on  this  occasion,  concludes  with  these  words. 
**  One  uniform  law  shall  you  all  have,  foreigners  as  well 
as  natives ;  for  I  am  Jehovah  your  God."  Allowing  that 
a  foreigner  does  not  believe  in  our  Grod,  although,  indeed, 
with  regard  to  the  God  of  Israel  this  was  not  likely  to  hap- 
pen, because  paganism  was  syncreiistiCf  and  did  not  deny 
the  divinity  of  other  gods ;  and,  besides,  the  Israelites  be- 
lieved in  the  Qod  who  created  the  world,  and  whom  we 
know,  and  acknowledge  from  reason,  without  revelation ; 
but  allowing,  I  say,  a  foreigner  to  be  an  infidel,  still  he  has 
no  right  to  insult  the  people,  under  whose  protection  he 
lives,  by  blaspheming  the  object  of  their  veneration,  and 
whose  name  they  hold  supremely  sacred. 

It  is  with  hesitation,  and  not  without  danger,  that  I 
venture  to  adopt  a  Jewish  explanation,  which  has  been 
commonly  ridiculed  as  a  piece  of  mere  superstition,  in 
regard  to  this  law,  in  Lev.  xxiv.  16,  which  declares,  that 
whoever  shall  utter  the  name  Jehov^ah  shall  die;  the 
Whole  congregation  shall  stone  him:  foreigner  as  well  as 
native  shall  die,  if  he  utter  the  name  Jebovah.  Instead  of 
uUer^  we  may  translate  curse,  for  the  Hebrew  word  Nakab 
(sps)  signifies  both,  and  then  we  shall  have  the  blasphemer 
spoken  of  a  second  time;  but  to  this  translation  there  seems 
to  be  this  objection,  that  the  16th  verse  would  thus  be  no- 
thing but  a  needless  repetition  of  the  preceding  one.  Thus 
much  is  certain,  that  at  a  very  ancient  period,  long  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Christ,  the  Jews  understood  the  law  be- 
fore us,  as  if  it  prohibited  them  from  uttering  the  name 
Jehovak,  which  the  true  God  had  given  himself  as  his 
namen  proprium,  on  any  other  than  solemnly-sacred,  or 
at  any  rate  sacred,  occasions;  and,  of  course,  from  ever 
naming  him  at  all  in  common  life.  The  Greek  version 
ascribed  to  the  persons  called  the  Seventy  Interpreters,  and 
which  was  maae  at  least  250  years  before  Christ,  here  ren- 
ders, "  Whoever  nameth  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  die ;" 
and  we  see  that,  by  this  time,  the  Jews  were  accustomed, 
wherever  they  found  the  word  Jehovah  in  the  Bible,  to  pro- 
nounce, instead  of  it,  the  name  Adonai,  ("^sik)  or  Lord :  for, 
in  place  of  Jehovah,  (rnrr)  the  Seventy  always  put,  h  Kvptof. 
Philo,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Christ,  explams  the  passage, 
connecting  it  with  the  preceding  verse,  in  the  followmg 
terms,  "  Strange  gods  are  not  to  be  blasphemed,  lest  men 
should  be  accustomed  to  think  meanly  of  the  Deity.  But 
if  an^  one,  (I  do  not  say  blaspheme,  for  that  is  not  here  in 
question,  but)  even  so  much  as  utter  unseasonably  the  name 
of  the  Lord  of  men  and  gods,  he  shall  die."  We  may, 
therefore,  approve  of  this  explanation,  or  not,  as  we  please ; 
but  we  must  not  look  upon  it  as  a  piece  of  superstition 
originating  with  the  Jews,  who  lived  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  and  whose  opinions,  in  regard  to  the  Mosaic 
law,  I  do  not,  for  the  most  part,  so  much  as  notice.  This 
pronibition  of  uttering  the  name  of  God,  whether  it  please 
ns  or  not,  does  not,  by  any  means,  appear  altogether  im- 

Itrobabte;   for  it  is  m  conformity  with  the  customs  and 
egislative  policy  of  tiie  Egyptians,  who  had  secret  names 
for  their  gods,  which  it  was  lawful  for  the  priests  alone  to 

{pronounce ;  no  man  being  permitted  to  do  so  in  common 
ife.  And,  in  like  manner,  Rhadamanthus,  who  herein 
wished  to  imitate  the  Egyptians,  would  not,  on  occasions 
of  taking  oaths,  allow  the  names  of  the  gods  to  be  mention- 
ed, but  only  those  of  the  animals  consecrated  to  them,  such 
as  dogs,  rams,  geese,  &c. 

Nor  would  I  De  disposed  to  maintain,  that  no  advantage 
could  flow  from  such  a  prohibition.  For  in  thejlrsl  place, 
that  name  of  the  Deity,  which  was  considered  as  his  proper 
mam/e,  would  be,  at  any  rate,  thereby  guarded  from  profa- 
nations and  misapplications,  which  sometimes  leave  liehind 
them  ludicrous  and  contemptuous  impressions,  that  can 
never  be  eflhced ;  and,  in  an  age  when  polytheism  was  so 
prevalent,  this  was  a  matter  of  much  more  im|K)rtance  than 
at  present ;  for  then  God  was  not,  as  with  us  in  Germany, 
equivalent  to  a  rwm/en  proprinm,  but  every  god.  whether 
true  or  false^  had  his  own  peculiar  name ;  and  hence  we 
find  Mo<$es  addressing  the  God  who  appeared  to  him,  and 
who  declared  himself  the  "  God  of  nis  fathers,"  and,  of 


course,  the  creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  only  tme 
Grod ;  and  asking  him  what  answer  he  should  return  to 
the  Israelites,  if  tney  wished  to  know  what  was  his  name, 
Exod.  iii.  13. 

In  the  second  place,  a  name  of  the  deity,  which  is  never 
mentioned  in  common  life,  will  have  something  extremely 
solemn  in  it,  particularly  where  it  is  so  significant,  as  was 
the  word  Jehovah,  It  will,  of  course,  in  worship,  in  prayer, 
and  in  the  case  of  an  oath,  make  so  much  the  deeper  im- 
pression ;  and  that,  with  respect  to  the  last  of  these,  may 
serve  to  prevent  perjury,  or,  at  least,  to  make  it  but  rare  : 
for  whatever  is  unknown  and  uncommon,  afiects  the  human 
heart  with  terror  and  with  awe.  In  fact,  I  myself  believM 
that  this  law  ought  to  be  understood  in  this  way,  when  I  was 
translating  the  book  of  Leviticus^  about  three  years  ago  ; 
but  since  that  time,  the  consideration  of  the  great  severity 
of  the  punishment  has  raised  a  doubt  in  my  mind  on  this 
point.  Moses  prohibits  naming  the  name  Jehovah;  but 
was  that  to  be  a  capital  crime  1  If  so,  where  was  there 
any  eradation  of  punishments;  stcming  being  thus  the 
punishment  of  the  blasphemer  of  God,  and  of  the  man  also 
who  but  uttered  his  name  1 — But  this  doubt  t>ecomes  still 
weightier,  when  we  read  both  verses,  namely,  verses  15 
and  16  of  Lev.  xxiv.  together.  And  here  I  must  acknow- 
ledge a  mistake  in  my  translation :  for  the  words  in  ver.  15, 
"  he  shall  bear  his  sin,"  I  rendered  periphrastirally,  "  he 
shall  atone  for  his  Qhme,"  because  I  adhered  to  the  com 
mon  opinion,  that  they  related  to  the  stoning,  which  was 
adjudged  as  the  punishment  of  the  blasphemer.  If,  how- 
ever, 1  translate  the  passage  quite  literally  thus,  "  Whoever 
blasphemeth  his  Grod,  shall  bear  his  sin.  Whoever  utters 
the  name  Jehovah,  shall  die;  the  whole  congregation  shall 
stone  him ;"  it  looks  as  if  the  utterer  of  the  name  was  to  be 
punished  difiierently  from,  and  more  severely  than,  the 
blasphemer;  as,  indeed,  Philo  has  remarked,  though  with 
quite  another  view.  But  then,  it  is  to  be  considered,  for- 
ther,  that  the  crime  is  not  so  much  as  distinctly  expressed 
unless  we  explain  the  16th  verse  by,  and,  in  some  measure, 
include  it  in,  the  one  before  it.  The  verb  Nakab  may  as 
well  mean  to  wrile,  as  to  cutter ;  and,  therefore,  even  wri- 
ting the  name  Jehovah,  might  seem  to  have  been  orohibit^ 
ed ;  and  yet  Moses  has  done  that  in  every  page  ot  his  wri- 
tings. Let  it,  however,  be  rendered  vJUert  was  then  all  uu 
terance  of  the  name  Jehovah  forbidden  1  How  then  was 
it  to  be  used,  and  for  what  purpose  did  God  assume  it  1 
This  law,  then,  is  surely  to  be  understood  with  some  limi- 
tation 1  6ut  with  what  limitation  1  Was  the  priest  alone 
to  utter  the  name,  as  the  Jews  think  1  or  durst  laymen  also 
utter  it,  if  they  only  did  so  in  a  holy  manner  1  Durst  it  be 
mentioned  in  an  oath,  or  in  prayer  1  Was  it  permitted  in 
instructing  children  1  or  was  only  the  inconsiderate  use  ol 
it  prohibited  1  With  regard  to  all  this,  we  find  nothing  in 
this  law,  and  yet  it  is  the  only  one  that  treats  on  this  sub- 
ject; nor  is  it  like  other  laws,  illustrated  by  usage ;  for  the 
name  Jehovah  was  now,  and  it  was  Moses  who  first  dis- 
tinguished the  God  who  sent  him,  by  this  philosophically 
sublime  and  expressive  title.  Here,  then,  we  should  have 
some  crime,  to  whichthepnnishmentof  death  was  annexed, 
and  yet  it  was  not  rightly  understood  what  it  was,  nor 
wherein  it  consisted.  • 

These  doubts  have  prompted  me  to  connect  the  16tk 
verse  more  closely  with  the  l5th ;  so  that  to  utter  the  namu 
Jehovah,  becomes  equivalent  to  uUerine  it  in  blasj^ke* 
my ;  and  this  explanation  is  the  more  probable,  because  in 
the  story  which  gave  occasion  to  the  law,  we  find,  ver.  11, 
that  the  Egyptian  had  uttered  the  name,  and  blasphemed. 
The  meaning  then  of  the  words,  of  which  I  shall  first  give 
a  literal  translation  thus, — A  man,  a  man^  (that  is,  any  man 
whatever,  whether  native  or  stranger,)  who  blasphemeth  his 
God,  shaU  bear  his  sin,  and  whoever  uttereth  the  name  Jeho- 
vah shall  die ;  the  whole  congregation  shall  stone  Attn— will  be 
the  following :  **  If  any  man  blaspheme  Qod,  the  God  whom 
he  deems  his  God,  Tthe  Israelite,  the  true,  and  the  heathen 
a  false  God,)  it  is  a  neinous  sin.  It  is  a  sin  even  in  the  hea 
then,  to  blaspheme  what,  according  to  his  own  opinion,  is 
god.  Such  a  person  shall  not  escape  his  judge ;  although 
the  magistrate  has  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  matter,  but 
must  leave  it  to  the  true  or  false  God,  that  he  may  be  his 
own  judge.  It  is,  besides,  uncertain  whom  the  man  may 
have  meant,  when  he  cursed  God,  and  here  the  law  as- 
sumes the  milder  supposition.  But  if  any  one,  in  blasphe- 
ming, expressly  mention  the  name  Jehovah,  so  that  no 
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doabt  can  remain,  whether  he  meant  to  blaspheme  the  tnie 
or  a  false  God,  he  shall  be  stoned  to  death." 

In  this  way  the  criminal  law,  with  respect  to  blasphe- 
mers, woold  undergo  a  very  material  alteration ;  nor  would 
it  be  every  blaphemy,  but  only  that  which  was  distinguish- 
ed hj  a  certain  specific  aggravation,  that  incurred  capital 
punishment ;  all  other  cases  being  left  to  the  judgment  of 
Gi>d,  because  the  blasphemer  cannot  be  amvieUdoi  having 
Uasplmmed  the  true  Ckxl,  and  because  God  is  certainly 
able  to  avenge  himself,  if  he  think  fit,  without  having  oc- 
casion for  OUT  aid;  Judg.  vi.  30,  31.  And  this  appears 
quite  suitable  to  the  spirit  of  those  times,  and  is  a  great  mit- 
igation of  the  rigour  of  the  law.  In  our  limes,  a  legislator 
would,  perhaps,  grant  to  the  blasphemer  the  salvo  of  not 
being  in  his  righi  mind.-^At  any  rate,  blasphemy,  inferred 
merely  by  deductions,  or  what  is  called  blasphemous  doc- 
trine, could  not  be  punished  by  the  law.  In  later  times,  the 
Jews  were  extremely  prone  to  construe  every  thing  that 
did  not  please  them,  at  once  into  blasphemy;  and  their 
ZeaUfto,  as  thev  were  called,  arrogated  to  themselves  the 
right  of  punishing  on  the  spot,  and  without  the  smallest 
judicial  inquiry,  any  supposed  blasphemy  ;  although  per- 
haps they  had  stopped  their  ears  agamst  it,  and  were,  there- 
fore, but  bad  fudges  of  its  real  nature.  Both  the  one  and 
the  other  of  these  mea^res  are  repugnant  to  the  Mosaic 
statute.  Even  the  utterer  of  aggravated  blasphemy  was 
not  put  to  death  on  the  spot,  but  taken  into  custody,  until 
Qoa  could  be  consulted  as  o  his  fate.  We  must  not,  there> 
fore,  charge  the  Mosaic  law  with  those  illegal  outrages,  to 
which  the  zeal  of  the  later  Jews  prompted  them  to  resort. — 

I^IlCHARUS. 

Ver.  19.  And  if  a  man  cause  a  blemish  in  his 
neighbour ;  as  he  hath  done,  so  shall  it  be  done 
unto  him ;  20.  Breach  for  breach,  eye  for  eye, 
tooth  for  tooth:  as  he  hath  caused  a  blemish 
in  a  man,  so  shall  it  be  done  to  him  again. 

In  cases  of  corporal  injuries  done  \o  free  persima.  (for  the 
same  rule  did  not  extend  to  servants,  they  being  less  pro- 
tected members  of  the  community,)  that  far  severer  law  of 
retaliation  operated,  whose  language  is,  **  Eve  for  eye,  and 
tooth  for  tooth ;"  and  upon  that  law  I  must  here  expatiate 
more  fully,  because  it  is  so  far  removed  from  our  laws,  that 
it  sometimes  appears  to  us  really  barbarous,  or,  as  others 
would  say,  vmihristian.  Barbarous,  however,  it  was  not ; 
for  those  very  nations  of  antic^uity  whom  we  look  upon  as 
most  civilized,  viz.  the  Athenians  and  Romans,  had  this 
law  in  the  days  of  their  freedom.  But  the  singular  cir- 
cumstance respecting  it  is,  that  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  only 
suited  to  a  free  people,  and  where  the  poorest  citizen  has 
equal  rights  with  the  greatest  man  that  can  injure  him ;  al- 
though, no  doubt,  it  may  subsist  under  an  aristocracy  and 
a  monarchy  also,  as  lon^  as  no  infringement  is  made  on 
liberty,  and  on  the  equality  of  the  lowest  with  the  highest, 
in  point  of  rights,  wnere,  however,  the  eye  of  a  nobleman 
is  of  more  vuue  than  that  of  a  peasant,  it' would  be  a  veiy 
preposterous  and  inconvenient  law ;  and  where,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  great,  attempts  might  out  of  friendship  be 
made  to  pervert  justice,  it  is  much  more  consonant  to  equity, 
in  the  case  of  such  corporal  injuries,  to  leave  the  determi- 
nation of  the  punishment  to  the  decision  of  the  judge.  It 
would  seem  that  Moses  retained  the  law  of  retaliation,  fVom 
a  more  ancient,  and  a  very  natural,  law  of  usage.  It  will 
be  well  worth  our  while  to  hear  what  he  himself  says  on 
the  subject  of  a  law,  so  strange  to  us,  and  yet  so  common 
among  ancient  free  nations.  Ws  first  statute  respecting  it, 
clearly  presupposes  retaliation  as  consuetudinary,  and  only 
applies  It  to  tne  very  special  case  of  a  pregnant  woman  he- 
tng  pushed,  by  two  men  quarrelling  with  each  other,  and 
therebv  receiving  an  injury ;  the  man  who  pushed  her,  be- 
ing adjudged  to  pay  "  life  for  life,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for 
tooth,  hand  for  hand,  foot  for  foot,  brand  for  brand,  wound 
for  wound,  bruise  for  bruise,"  Exod.  xxi.  23 — ^25.  The 
s^tmd  statute  likewise  occurs  but  incidentally;  when,  on 
occasion  of  blasphemy  uttered  by  an  Egyptian,  it  was  or- 
dained that  both  Israelites  and  strangers  should  have  one 
and  the  same  criminal  law ;  and  it  is  added,  by  way  of  ex- 
ample, "Whoever  shall  injure  his  neighbour  in  his  person. 
Kheil  receive  even  as  he  hath  given :  eye  for  eye,  wouna 
ibr  wound,  tooth  for  tooth;  even  as  he  hath  injured  another, 


so  shall  it  be  done  to  himself  in  return ;"  Lev.  xxfr.  19, 90. 
What  Moses  then  says  (incidentally,  in  fact,  and  presup- 
posing a  more  ancient  law  of  usage)  concerning  tne  pun- 
ishment of  retaliation,  1  understand  under  the  two  follow- 
ing limitations : — 

1.  Whtn  the  injury  is  e^Hher  deliberate^  or  ai  tati  in  eon" 
sequence  of  our  fauU ;  (an  instance  of  which  last  is  that 
mentioned  above,  from  Exod.  xxi.  23,  where  a  woman  is 
hurt  by  two  men  fighting;  an  act  of  outrage  of  which  they 
ought  not  to  have  been  guilty;)  but  not  where  there  is 
either  no  fault,  or  at  any  rate  out  an  inadvertence;  as 
where  one  man  pushes  out  another's  eye  undesignedly. 
This  limitation  every  one  will  admit,  who  remembers  thut 
Moses  was  so  far  from  meaning  to  punish  unpremeditated 
homicide  by  the  law  of  retaliation,  that  he  established  an 
asylum  for  the  unfortunate  manslayer,  to  secure  him  from 
the  fury  of  the  Qoel 

2.  The  person  who  suffered  any  personal  injury,  retained 
(for  he  is  nowhere  deprived  of  it)  the  natural  nght  of  ab- 
staining, if  he  chose,  from  all  complaint,  and  even  of  re- 
tracting a  complaint  already  made,  and  remitting  the  pun- 
ishment, if  the  other  compoundea  with  him  for  what  we 
should  call  a  ^euniary  indemnity^  or,  to  use  the  Hebrew 
expression,  a  ransom.  Not  to  mention  that  this  right  is 
(^uite  natural  and  obvious,  and  scarcely  requires  to  to  no- 
ticed in  a  penal  statute,  it  maybe  observed,  that  among  the 
Israelites  such  pecuniary  expiations  had  been  previously 
common,  even  m  the  case  of  deliberate  murder,  as  they 
still  are  among  the  Orientals,  and  that  in  this  case  alone 
did  Moses  find  it  necessary  to  prohibit  the  acceptance  of 
any  such  compensation ;  Numb.  xxxv.  31.  If  it  was  cus- 
tomary in  cases  of  deliberate  murder,  we  may  conclude 
with  certainty,  that  it  ^ould  frequently  be  accepted  for  the 
loss  of  a  tooth  or  an  eye ;  but  as  Moses  did  not  prohibit 
this,  we  must  suppose  that  the  ancient  usage  still  continued 
to  prevail. 

But  is  not  the  punishment  of  retaliation  extremely  rude  ? 
Does  it  not  savour  strongly  of  ancient  barbarism  1  and 
must  not  every  legislator,  who  out  of  philanthropy  wishes 
the  nobleman  to  preserve  his  own  eyes,  though  he  may  pre- 
viously h  A  ve  beaten  out  those  of  the  worthless  peasant,  natur- 
ally keep  at  as  great  a  distance  here  aspossible  IVora  the  brutal 
law  of  ancient  times  1  And  was  not  Moses  then  very  much 
to  blame,  I  will  not  say  in  giving  such  a  law,  for  that  can- 
not be  laid  to  his  charge,  but  in  retaining  it  from  ancient 
usa^e? 

Let  us  listen  with  candour,  to  what  maybe  said  both  for 
and  against  this  species  of  punishment. 

I.  Jii  favour  of  it,  then,  we  may  observe — 

1.  Tnat  it  is  the  first  punishment  that  will  naturally  oc- 
cur to  every  legislator  when  left  to  himself;  nor  can  any 
one  justly  complain,  that  that  should  happen  to  himself, 
which  he  has  done  to  another:  for  he  has  certainly  cau«e 
to  be  thankful,  that  he  does  not  suffer  more :  since  not  only 
^elf-revenge,  as  authorized  by  the^  natura,  but  also  pun- 
ishments in  civil  society  generally  go  much  greater 
lengths,  and  retaliate  for  evils  that  have  been  suffered, 
perhaps  tenfold. 

2.  That  it  has  a  more  uowerfnl  effect  than  any  other 
punishment  in  deterring  from  personal  injuries;  and  is, 
indeed,  almost  the  only  ade(]uate  means  of  attaining  this 
end  of  punishment.  Pecuniary  punishments  will  not  be 
very  formidable  to  the  man  of  opulence,  particularly  if 
they  are  regulated  by  the  rank  of  tne  person  injured ;  nor 
will  they,  of  course,  do  much  to  promote  the  securitv  of  the^ 
poor :  nay,  even  though  corporal  pimishments  be  fegal,  if 
they  only  rest  teitk  the  discretion  of  the  judge^  {[and  here, 
that  is  a  very  alarming  and  despotically-sounding  expres- 
sion,) not  only  is  not  the  security  of  the  poor  man  thereby 
promoted,  because  the  judge's  discretion  is  generally  pretty 
favourable  to  the  great,  but  his  humiliation  becomes,  in  fact, 
only  the  greater.  Should  the  nobleman,  for  instance,  put 
out  the  eye  of  a  peasant,  and  the  judge  estimate  the  loss  at 
1000  rix>dollars,  which,  though  a  sum  pretty  considerable 
in  itself,  can  give  the  former  but  little  concern ;  but  the 
peasant,  on  the  other  hand,  who  puts  out  a  nobleman's  eye, 
De  dragged  to  the  gallows  in  a  cart,  though  quite  ready  to 
pay  him  the  same  sum,  which  indeed  manv  a  peasant,  in 
some  coimtries,  could  very  easily  raise ;  sucn  an  ineauality 
in  the  law  would,  to  a  man  of  spirit,  who  feels  his  bands, 
and  who  is  both  able  and  willing  to  defend  his  country  with 
them,  prove  rather  intolerable.  Under  such  a  law,  can  iha 
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man  fn  an  humble  station  possiblr  have  that  secnrity  for 
sound  limbs,  that  he  must  wish,  and  has  a  right  to  demand, 
from  the  community  7  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  greatest 
and  richest  man  in  the  land  Knows,  that  if  he  pms  out  the 
eye  of  a  peasant,  ths  latter  has  a  right  to  insist  that  his  eye 
be  put  out  in  return,  that  a  sentence  to  that  effect  will  actu- 
ally be  pron9imced,and  the  said  punishment  inflicted,  with- 
out the  least  respect  to  his  rank,  or  his  noble  eye  being  con- 
fiidered  as  one  whit  better  than  the  peasant's ;  and  that  he 
has  no  possible  way  of  saving  it,  bat  by  humbling  himself 
before  tne  other,  as  deeply  as  may  be  necessary  to  work 
upon  his  compassion,  and  make  him  relent,  besides  paying 
him  as  much  money  as  he  deems  a  satisfactory  compensa- 
tions for  his  loss ;  every  one  will  be  convinced  (without  my 
swearing  to  prove  it)  that  the  nobleman  will  bethinK  him- 
self, before  he  put  out  any  one's  eye.  The  argument  is 
precisely  the  same  in  the  case  of  other  injuries,  down  to 
the  loss  of  a  tooth ;  concerning  which,  the  ancient  jus  to- 
Uonis  came  at  last  to  teach  so  aiffere*jt  a  doctrine. 

If  here  it  be  objected,  (and  no  d  jubt  the  objection  has 
weight,)  that  notwithstanaing  the  exclusion  of  the  jut  ta- 
lianUf  irom  our  law,  and  its  superior  mildness  in  all  re- 
spects, we  scarcely  ever  see  an  *jistance  of  an  eye  put  out 
in  deliberate  malice ;  I  beg  leave  to  oteerve  in  answer, 
that  this  is,  in  fact,  to  be  asL.ibed  in  a  great  measure,  to 
the  superior  mildness  and  refinement  of  our  manners :  but 
such  manners  are  not  found  in  all  nations ;  they  certainly 
were  not  found  in  the  ancient  nations  that  approached 
nearer  to  the  state  of  nature ;  nor  yet  do  we  find  them  among 
the  people  of  southern  countries ;  whose  rage  is  more  ma- 
licious, and  loves  to  leave  a  lasting  memorial  behind  it,  in 
those  on  whom  it  is  vented.  By  the  gradually  refined  man- 
ners, therefore,  of  our  more  northerly  regions,  we  can 
hardly  expect  that  the  ancient  law  of  retaliation,  should  in 
sonthem  nations  have  been  regulated.  Add  to  this,  that 
among  us,  since  the  introduction  of  luxury  and  more  effemi- 
nate education,  or  in  consequence  of  hereditary  disease, 
the  nobleman  has  very  seldom  such  bodily  strength  as  to 
be  a  match  for  a  peasant ;  and  if  it  came  to  the  driving 
out  of  teeth  or  eyes,  would  run  the  risk  of  losing  two  of 
either,  before  the  latter  lost  one.  There  are,  besides,  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  several  other  fortunate  circum- 
stances, which  though  not,  properly  speaking,  connected  with 
our  law,  serve  nevertheless  to  remedy  its  defects.  For  in- 
stance, most  of  the  people  of  distinction  among  us  are  at  the 
same  time  servants  to  the  sovereign,  and  as  such  have  both 
honour  and  revenues,  and  would  sink  into  a  sort  of  nothing- 
ness if  they  lost  their  posts ;  but  such  are  the  humane  ideas 
of  many  sovereigns,  that  thev  would  no  longer  retain  in 
their  service  the  person  who  had  put  out  a  poor  man's  eye, 
unless  circumstances  appeared  that  were  highly  atleviative 
of  the  outrage,  or  that  he  made  a  satisfactory  compensation 
for  it.  Bat  the  advantage  which  we  thus  aerive  from  our 
maimers  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  every  democracy  or  aristoc- 
racy ;  for  there,  as  posts  are  conferred  either  by  laws,  or  by 
votes,  of  which  no  individual  is  ashamed,  so  neither  are 
they  taken  away  without  legal  authority. 

3.  That  in  the  state  of  nature  every  man  has  a  right  to 
take  revenge  at  his  own  hand  for  any  deliberate  personal 
injury,  suco  as  the  loss  of  an  eye,  &c.  is  perhaps  undenia- 
ble. In  fact,  by  the  law  of  nature  such  revenge  might  be 
carried  still  further :  but  if  it  be  confined  within  the  limits 
of  strict  retaliation,  the  law  of  nature  at  any  rate  (for  of 
morality  I  do  not  now  speak^  can  certainly  have  nothing 
to  object  against  it.  Now,  in  tne  state  of  civil  society,  eveiy 
man  divests  himself  of  the  right  in  question ;  but  then  he 
justly  expects,  in  return,  that  society  will,  after  proper  in- 
quiiy,  duly  exercise  revenge  in  his  room.  Kf  orality  may  say 
what  it  wil.  to  our  revenge,  (and  certain  ly  it  does  not  abso- 
littely  condemn  it,)  but  we  are  all  naturally  vindictive,  and 
tJaU  tc  such  a  degree,  that  when  we  are  grossly  injured  we 
feel  a  most  irksome  sort  of  disquietude  and  feverish  heat, 
until  we  have  gratified  our  revenge.  Now,  when  creatures, 
thw  constituted,  are  the  citizens  of  any  government,  can  we 
imagine  that  they  will  ever  give  up  the  prerogative  of  re- 
venge, without  looking  for  some  equivalent  in  return  1  If 
'  he  state  means  to  withhold  that  equivalent,  and  yet  pro- 
hibit the  exercise  of  revenge,  it  must  begin  by  regenerating 
human  nature :  or,  if  it  be  said,  that  God  and  his  grace 
t»n  alone  effect  snch  a  change,  and  that  whoever  lays  open 
his  heart  to  grace,  will  never  desire  revenge,  I  can  only 
•ay,  that  we  most  then  fignre  to  ourselves  a  state  consisting 


of  none  but  people  all  truly  rageherated ;  hi*  such  a  stata 
the  world  has  never  yet  seen. 

4.  If  the  law  of  fv^ioittfa  were  abrogated,  nothing  could 
be  more  namral,  if  the  lower  classes  had  not,  by  long  con- 
straint and  oppression,  become  too  much  humbled,  than 
for  the  poor  man,  who  had  received  any  personal  injury, 
still  to  revenge  it  at  his  own  hand,  and  more  especially  to 
lie  in  wait  for  his  rich  oppressor,  at  whom  he  could  not 
come  with  open  force,  ana  put  out  his  eye^  with  as  little 
warning  and  ceremony  as  he  had  done  his.  And  what 
could  in  such  a  case  be  done ;  were  justice  to  be  observed, 
and  the  poor  man  who  only  requited  the  injury  he  had  re- 
ceived, to  experience  no  severer  punishment  than  he  who 
set  him  the  example  1  It  might,  no  doubt,  be  said,  that  his 
conduct,  in  thus  lying  in  wait,  and  in  deliberately  avenging 
his  own  quarrel,  m  contempt  of  a  legal  prohibition,  aggra- 
vated his  guilt  in  every  respect;  but  where  the  injured 
person,  aware  that  the  laws  gave  him  no  reparation,  only 
aid  in  instantif  what  every  man  of  spirit  would  very  natu- 
rally do,  and  what,  if  he  aid  not  go  beyond  blows,  even  our 
laws  would  excuse  him  for  doing — if  he  only  flew  with  all 
possible  fury  upon  the  person  who  had  put  out  his  eye,  and 
tried  to  put  out  Au  in  return;  we  should  not,  perhaps,  think 
him  deserving  of  so  severe  a  punishment  lor  having  thus 
requited  like  for  like,  as  the  person  who  had  begun  the 
quarrel.  Now  this  immediate  self-revenge  would,  ainong 
a  people  who  retained  any  feeling  of  their  dignity,  and 
their  natural  equality  with  even  the  most  distinguished  of 
their  fellow-citizens,  be  the  usual  plan :  and  if  no  one  at- 
tempts any  such  thing,  we  can  scarcely  impute  it  to  the  re- 
Jlned  manners  of  the  brawny  peasantry,  and  even  of  the 
very  lowest  of  the  people,  but  rather  to  tne  melancholy  cir- 
cumstance, of  their  having  become  too  tame,  and  having 
forgotten  that  they  are  not  slaves,  but,  in  point  of  rights, 
on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  rest  of  their  countrymen. 

5.  Even  our  own  laws  admit  the  right  of  retaliation,  and 
that  too,  in  rather  an  equivocal  case,  and  where  an  injury 
is  not  actually  done,  but  only  intended,  and  perhaps  not 
even  that.  Tney  allow  us,  in  the  case  of  havmg  been  ca- 
lumniated, to  sue  the  person  who  has  falsely  and  mali- 
ciously charged  us  with  any  crime,  for  the  same  penalty, 
which  the  crime  itself  incurs  according  to  the  laws.  Ko 
doubt,  judgment  is  rarely  pronounced  in  terms  of  our  conw 
plaint,  and  much  here 'depends  on  the  discretion  of  the 
judge ;  but  still  it  is  clear,  that  the  laws,  in  authorizing  any 
such  suit,  presuppose  the  equity  of  the,;u5  UUionis. 

II.  The  chief  arguments  against  the  law  in  ouesticn 
may,  perhaps,  be  found  comprehended  under  the  following 
objections,  which  are  usually  urged  against  it. 

1.  There  are  many  injuries,  where  it  would  be  absurd 
to  give  the  sufferer  a  right  to  retaliation :  in  the  case  of 
adultery,  for  instance,  to  permit  the  injured  husband  to 
steep  with  the  wife  of  the  adulterer  in  return.  In  regard 
to  this  objection,  however,  some  misconception  seems  to  lie 
at  bottom.  It  is  not  every  description  of  injuries  that  we 
here  speak  of,  but  only  of  personal  injuries :  nor  yet  of  any 
retaliation  that  the  sufferer  himself  may  choose  to  exact, 
such,  for  instance,  as  thrusting  out  another's  eyes  or  teeth ; 
but  only  of  a  punishment  that  depends  upon,  and  is  to  be 
inflicted  by  the  magistrate.  Were  any  person  to  deduce 
all  sorts  or  punishments  from  the  jus  talianis,  this  objec- 
tion would  hold :  but  it  does  not  hold  in  the  case  of  a  legis- 
lator appointing  the  puiftshment  of  retaliation  for  personal 
injuries. 

3.  In  many  cases  it  is  difilcult  to  reouite  just  as  much, 
and  no  more,  than  has  heen  suffered;  tor  instance,  where 
a  man  has  thrust  out  one  of  another  man's  teeth,  he  may, 
in  suffering  retaliation,  very  easily  lose  two  teeth  by  one 
stroke.  In  like  manner,  it  would  be  difilcult  to  inflict  a 
wound  of  exactly  the  same  size  and  depth  with  that  given, 
and  neither  hurger  nor  deeper.  And  what  shall  be  done, 
where  a  man,  having  but  one  eye,  happens  to  thrust  out 
one  of  his  neighbour's  1  Shall  he  lose  his  only  eye  by  way 
of  retaliation  1  This  would  be  to  make  him  suffer  a  much 
more  serious  injury  than  he  had  caused :  for  now  he  would 
be  quite  blind,  whereas  he  had  only  made  the  other  one- 
eyed,  like  himself.  Here  I  will  make  much  greater  con- 
cessions than  the  opponents  of  the  law  of  retaliation  are 
wont  to  demand.  For  had  they  known  human  nature,  ther 
would  have  stated  in  addition,  and  I,  for  my  own  part,  rea^ 
ily  grant  them,  that  punishment  by  retaliation  is  in  almost 
every  caBe,  a  much  mon  sensible  evil,  than  the  original 
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mjury:  for  every  pain  noA  every  evil  to  which  we  look 
Lorward,  is,  by  mere  anticipation  and  fear,  agg^vated 
more  than  a  hundred  fold :  the  pang  of  a  moment  is  e;(- 
i  ended  to  hoars,  days,  weeks,  &c. ;  and  when  it  actually 
fakes  place,  every  individual  part  of  the  evil  is  felt  in  the 
'itmost  perfection,  by  both  sooi  and  body,  in  consequence 
«»f  its  being  expected.  The  adversaries  of  the  lex  taU^ 
>»u  were  wid  philosophers,  when,  with  all  their  benevo- 
lence, this  observation  escaped  them. — But  after  all,  it 
srould,  even  in  conjunction  with  what  went  before,  form 
iio  objection  to  the  law  in  question ;  for  this,  in  fact,  is  no* 
I  hing  more  than  what  commonly  takes  place  in  all  pun- 
Uhments,  and  in  all  the  variety  of  revenge  that  we  dread, 
5ven  in  the  state  of  nature.  If  I  had,  in  that  state,  beat  out 
the  eve  of  one  of  my  neighbours,  I  should  always  be  afraid 
Jiat  ne,  or  his  son,  or  his  father,  or  his  brother,  or  some 
xher  friend,  or,  perhaps  some  pers'in  hired  for  the  purpose, 
might  lie  in  wait  for  me,  and  beat  out  one  of  mine  in  re- 
corn;  and,  under  this  unnecessaiy  fear,  I  should  realty  and 
truly  be  much  more  unhappy,  Otoa  the  man  whose  eye  I 
beat  out;  in  my  very  dreams,  1  s'juuld,  who  knows  how  of- 
ten, lose  an  eye  with  pain  and  horror ;  and  although,  when 
I  awoke  again,  I  fjimd  my^teif  possessed  of  it,  I  snould,  at 
first,  be  uncertain,  perhafv;,  rf'hether  it  had  been  a  dream 
or  not;  and,  stupified  inifio  fear,  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  I  should  be  anxious  to  try  whether  it  could  see  or 
not.  Nay,  not  only  should  I  be  afraid  of  this,  but  well 
aware  that  revenge  always  studies  to  retaliate  beyond  what 
it  suffers,  I  should  $uiiicipate  a  more  serious  injury  than  I 
had  caused,  the  ir^.  of  an  eye  perhaps  for  a  tooth,  or  even 
the  loss  of  life  i'^if,  in  short,  every  thing  that  is  bad :  and, 
under  these  continual  apprehensions,  I  should  be  extremely 
miserable,  even  though  the  injured  person  might  never  ac- 
tual tv  retaliate  the  injury.  Should  he  ever  get  me  into  his 
hands,  and  repay  me  merely  according  to  &ejus  UUipnis^ 
this  would  be  a  fresh  addition  to  my  misery ;  imless,  in- 
deed, it  might  be  said,  that  I  ought  to  look  upon  it  as  good 
luck,  because  I  should  no  longer  have  to  live  in  perpetual 
terror.  Now  these  are  nothing  more  than  the  terrors  of 
cotiscience,thar  natural  and  awful  avenger  of  all  the  crimes 
we  commit,  and,  in  the  mythologies  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, represented  under  the  image  of  the  Fwriei  ;  and 
thus,  for  wise  ends,  hath  nature  constituted  our  minds,  to 
prevent  us  from  injuring  one  another.  Even  in  the  case 
of  murder,  it  is  precisely  the  same.  Whoever,  in  the  state 
of  nature,  has  perpetrated  that  crime,  will  continually  be 
m  fear  of  the  son  or  friend  of  the  deceased,  as  his  Goel  / 
will,  while  awake,  fancy  a  hundred  times  that  he  sees 
him,  and  tremble  at  the  thoughts  of  him,  how  distant  so- 
ever he  may  be;  and  will  he  as  often  disturbed  when 
asleep,  by  seeing  him  in  his  dreams,  and  thinking  that  he 
feels  aim  giving  him  the  fatal  stab.  In  a  word,  he  will, 
both  sleeping  and  waking,  die  a  thousand  deaths.  If  he 
think  this  unjust,  and  too  severe,  let  him  blame  Qod  and 
nature,  for  having  annexed  such  variety  of  wretchedness 
to  the  commission  o' guilt;  and  blame  himself  for  being 
sueh  a  fool  as  to  let  such  stuflTcome  into  his  imagination. 

If,  again,  it  is  committed  by  a  member  of  civil  society, 
and  if  (which  is  the  mildest  punishment  of  all  those  now  m 
use)  it  costs  him  hi«  head,  he  certainly,  in  suffering  even 
this  retaliation,  suffers  much  more  than  the  person  whom 
he  murdered ;  who  had  only  a  few  minutes  agony,  which 
his  rage,  in  self-defence,  would  scarcely  let  him  feel; 
whereas  Ae,  in  his  prison,  anticipates  his  death  for  weeks, 
and  feels  in  imagination,  which  aggravates  every  evil,  the 
sword  of  justice  every  moment  on  his  neck ;  and  at  last, 
when  he  is  actually  brought  out  to  execution,  is  so  much 
overwhelmed  by  the  pre viou'^  feelings  of  death,  that  there 
have  been  in«nances  of  malefactors,  who,  having  a  pardon 
given  them  on  the  scaffold,  were  already  so  near  death, 
that  they  could  not  be  saved  even  by  blood-letting,  but  died 
a«  thoroughly  as  if  they  had  actually  been  beheaded.  But 
thus  to  die  of^  agony,  is  a  much  more  terrible  death  than  to 
die  of  mere  wounds  by  the  hand  of  a  murderer.  This  ob- 
jection, therefore,  amounts  to  nothing  at  all ;  only  there  is 
another,  which  it  ig  understood  to  implv,  viz.  that  the  injn- 
rums  party  is  under  no  obiigalion  to  tujer  mart  evil  than  hit 
ha$  done;  and  this  was  actually  the  reasoning  of  the  phi- 
to^pher  FHiforinWy  whom  A.  Cfellins  introduces  as  speak- 
in?  on  this  subject,  in  his  Nodes  AUicfe.  But  what  igno- 
rance doth  siieh  reasoning  show  of  all  the  laws  that  have 
been  intradoced  into  all  nations,  aikd  above  all,  that  any 


man  may,  from  his  own  feelings,  know  of  the  nature  of  i^ 
veng[e,  if  he  poy  but  ever  so  little  attention  to  what  passes 
within  him.  The  injurious  party  has  no  right  to  demand 
that  the  retaliation  to  which  ne  subjects  himself,  shall  not 
exceed  the  injury;  for  upon  the  same  principle  on  which 
he  did  an  injury  to  another,  without  any  precedent  or  prov- 
ocation, may  the  sufferer,  following  his  example,  reouite 
him.  in  terms  of  his  own  law,  with  ten  times,  or  ten  tnou- 
sana  times,  as  great  an  injury.  The  relations  between  no- 
thing and  something,  and  between  something  and  infinity , 
are  alike :  they  both  surpass  all  numeration.  As  to  the 
morality  of  such  a  procedure,  and  whether  God  approves 
of  evils  being  thus  mfinitely  increased,  I  am  not  here  con- 
cerned with  deciding.  The  present  question  relates  not  to 
an  evil  infinitely  augmented,  out  only  of  one  requited  with 
some  addition.  If,  however,  the  injurious  party  have  it 
re<iuited  him  even  in  an  infinite  degree,  he  can  have  no- 
thinff  more  to  say,  than  that  as  he  had  done,  so  had  he  suf' 
fertA,  wrong.  But  putting  this  infinitv  entirely  out  of 
the  question ;  in  all  the  circumstances  wherein  human  be- 
ings can  be  placed  together,  proceeding  from  the  rudest 
state  of  nature,  and  what  is  a  relic  of  it,  the  consuetudinary 
law  of  duelling,  through  every  stage  of  society,  until  we 
arrive' at  the  best-regulated  commonwealth,  it  holds  as  a 
fundamental  principle,  that  the  man  who  has  caused  evil 
to  another,  has  no  reason  to  complain  if  he  should  suffer  a 
greaUr  evil  in  return.  In  the  state  of  nature,  self-revenge 
goes  certainly  much  beyond  the  offence,  and  would  go  infi- 
nite lengths,  if  not  restrained  at  la.st  by  pity,  or  by  con- 
tempt of  its  victim,  or  by  the  suggestions  of  magnanimity. 
In  the  old  Grerman  proverb,  which  is  strongly  expressive 
of  a  national  idea,  it  is  said,  {Aufeine  MaidscheUe  gehori 
ein  Dolch,)  "  Every  blow  has  its  dagger."  The  point  of 
honour,  in  duelling,  insists  on  revenge  with  the  sword ; 
and  the  whip,  with  the  pistol ;  but  where  people's  ideas  are 
not  so  artificial,  they  find  a  satisfaction  in,  ana  plume  them- 
selves on,  having  given  for  one  blow,  two  or  more  in  return. 
— In  the  state  of  civil  society,  the  design  of  punishment  is  to 
deter  from  crimes;  for  which  purpose,  a  Dare  requital  in 
kind  will  not  be  sufficient,  because  the  criminal  may  hope 
to  escape  detection,  or  to  escape  from  justice,  and  of  course 
his  fear  of  punishment  is  by  its  uncertainty  materially 
lessened;  and  hence  punishments  are  here  much  more 
severe,  and  by  one  example,  many  thousands  are  deterred 
from  a  repetition  of  the  crime :  so,  that  unless  a  man  dhoose: 
to  take  the  consequences,  and  to  serve  the  public  as  an 
example  in  terrorem,  he  must  abstain  from  injuring  his 
neighbour.  In  the  case  of  theft,  restitution,  with  considerap 
ble  additi(As,  would  not  be  accounted  too  severe,  but  on 
the  contrary  a  very  mild  punishment  for  the  crime ;  an4 
yet  here  more  is  given  back  than  was  taken  away. — But 
I  here  stop  short,  because  I  mean  to  offer  some  general 
regiarks  on  the  relation  of  punishments  to  crimes,  in  the 
Essof  which  I  have  already  mentioned  my  intention  of 
adding  as  an  Appendix  to  this  work.  This  observation 
only  shall  I  yet  oner  in  the  meantime.  The  objection  ar- 
gues not  only  against  the  retaliation  of  personal  injuries, 
now  the  subject  of  dispute,  but  a^inst  all  punishments 
whatever,  which  consist  of  any  evil  that  is  at  all  a  matter 
of  feeling,  or  which,  by  fear  and  anticipation,  may  become 
aggravations  of  such  evils ;  and  many  inferences  now  from 
it,  which  to  the  objector  himself  must  appear  ver^  strange, 
and  would  go  at  any  rate  to  destroy  all  tne  security  of  hu- 
man life.  Assassination,  for  instance,  and  child-murder, 
would  on  this  principle  be  mere  trifles,  and  by  no  means 
worthy  of  being  punished  with  death.  The  assassin  might 
say,  "The  person,  whom  I  murdered,  Sid  not  know  what 
befell  him.  He  was  no  sooner  stabbed  than  he  fell ;  and  he 
died,  without  knowing  it,  altogether  unexpectedly,  and  in 
the  midst  of  joy ;  and  if  I  must  die  on  his  account,  let  my 
death  be  equally  easy  and  unexpected.  I  only  beg  that 
people  may  not  take  it  mto  their  heads  to  declare'me  an  out- 
law, else  shall  I  at  every  step  be  accompanied  with  the 
dread  of  death,  and,  in  imagmation,  die  a  hundred  thou- 
sand times  instead  of  once." — The  cliild-mnrderer,  again, 
might  say  all  this,  and  thus  much  more :  '*  The  child  whom 
I  despatched,  knew  nothing  of  the  worth  and  enjoyment 
of  life,  and  had  been  in  a  state  of  such  obscure  sensibilities, 
that  his  pain  was  next  to  nothing  ;**  thus  insinuating,  thai 
whenever  he  himself  should  happen  to  coipe  into  the  same 
state,  that  is,  to  return  to  his  mother*s  womb  and  be  bom 
again,  by  a  sort  of  Pythagorean  Aktempsyckof^'  ''-  — -Hi 
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Aen  be  pxmished  for  the  crime  in  question ;  but  that,  till 
&en,  jostice  rec^oired  his  punishment  to  be  delayed,  because 
to  make  him  die  at  present,  would  be  doing  him  very  great 
injustice. 

3.  The  law  of  retaliation  is  barbarous.  I  do  not  see  why 
it  should  be  considered. as  more  barbarous  than  hanging 
or  beheading ;  and  with  the  very  same  justice  with  which 
this  asseriion  is  made,  it  may  in  like  manner  be  asserted, 
that  to  demand  payment  of  a  debt  is  base  and  avaricious, 
or  that  every  punishment  which  is  less  severe  than  that  of 
like  for  like,  is  fit  only  for  a  state  where  the  people  are  op> 
pressed  and  enslaved.  The  one  assertion  is  just  like  the 
other,  and  neither  of  them  proves  any  thing.  The  latter 
Indeed  would,  in  these  times,  manifest  a  stronger  tone  of 
sympathy,  and  perhaps  more  truth,  than  in  former  ages. 

4.  The  sight  of  so  many  mutilated  persons  who,  by  the 
law  of  retaliation,  had  had  an  eye  beat  out,  or  a  hand  chop- 
ped off,  or  a  nose  bitten  away,  &c.  &c.,  would  be  extremely 
disagreeable ;  and  would  not  only  be  a  punishment  to  the  cuf- 
pnts  themselves,  but  to  every  person  of  the  least  degree  of 
sensibility,  and  especially  to  the  fair  sex  at  the  time  of  con- 
ception, when  they  are  afraid  of  having  their  imaginations 
anected  by  disgusting  objects.  This  I  readiljr  grant )  but  I 
believe,  at  the  same  time,  that  where  other  circumstances, 
and  the  character  of  the  people  are  the  same,  these  are 
ifights  that  will  be  much  more  rarely  seen  where  the  lex 
kUionis  is  established, than  where  it  is  not.  For  everyone 
will  then  be  the  more  careful  to  avoid  wounding  or  maim- 
ing his  neighbour,  in  a  quarrel,  or  in  a  passion ;  and  cer- 
tamly  nobody  will  attempt  any  such  thing  aAer  deliberate 
premeditation,  when  he  Knows  that  he  must  himself  lose 
the  same  member  of  his  body,  of  which  he  deprives  his 
neighbour.  Besides,  it  is  certain  that  the  law  of  retaliation 
will  be  but  seldom  enforced,  and  be  chiefly  confined  to 
threatenings,  and  measures  in  Urrorem.  The  man  who  has 
beat  out  the  eye  or  tooth  of  another,  or  cut  off  his  arm,  will  be 
at  all  possible  pains  to  obtain  his  forgiveness,  and  a  remis- 
sion ot  the  legal  punishment.  He  will  humble  himself  be- 
fore him.  and  beg  his  pardon;  not  as  we  see  sometimes 
done,  with  an  air  of  proud  contempt ;  but  even  the  man  of 
highest  rank  will  heartily  do  so  before  the  meanest  of  his 
dependants ;  will  ever  after  honour  him  as  his  forgiver, 
and  at  the  same  time  gladly  make  him  any  pecuniary  re- 
eomp(.-nse  in  his  power,  in  such  a  case,  the  sufferer  of 
the  mjurv  will  be  compassionate  and  generous,  or,  if  not 
sufficiently  either  the  one  or  the  other,  at  any  rate  he  will 
have  as  much  l^e  of  money  as,  wnen  the  violence  of 
his  revenge  has  been  a  little  mitigated  by  the  humiliation 
and  entreaties  of  his  adversary,  to  accept  the  proffered 
peace-offering,  and  let  self-interest  settle  the  account  l)e- 
tween  them.  Men  are  naturally  vindictive ;  but  whenever 
we  meet  with  humble  apologies,  and  the  injurious  person 
throws  himself  on  our  mercy,  we  are  in  general  sufficiently 
inclined  to  forg|ct  our  wrong^ ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  to 
some  people  it  is  nothing  less  than  intolerable  punishment 
to  hear. such  apologies,  and  they  forget  the  injuries  they 
have  suffered,  merely  when  they  know  that  their  author 
regrets  them.  Even  those  whose  sentiments  are  not  so  re- 
fined, will  still,  when  their  fury  is  abated,  yield  to  the 
power  of  gold.  It  was  thus  that  at  Rome  the  lex  ialunUs 
came  ^oually  into  perfect  desuetude,  and  gave  place  to  a 
pecuniary  compensation,  depending  on  the  discretion  of 
the  pretor ;  and  tkatf  though  there  had  been  nothing  else, 
was  one  bad  consequence  of  the  chano^e;  for  to  a  free  man, 
the  discretum  of  a  judge  is  a  term  that  sounds  very  sus- 
piciously. ^ 

5.  Sound  morality  cannot  approve  of  that  reven^^,  which 
nothing  short  of  a  repetition  or  the  same  injury  will  satisfy, 
and  which  insists  on  beating  out  the  e^e  of  another,  if  he 
has  beaten  out  ours.  This  too  I  readily  admit ;  but  then 
morality  and  civil  law  are  not  one  and  the  same  thing; 
and  the  latter,  as  long  as  it  has  to  do  with  people  who  are 
aot  all  paragons  of  perfect  virtue,  mant  tolerate  many 
things  on  account  of  nardness  of  heart,  to  avoid  greater 
evils.  Thus,  for  instance,  as  long  as  the  greatest,  or  the 
greater  part  of  the  people  are  still  prone  to  revenge,  the 
law  must  give  injured  persons  the  means  of  obtaining  sat- 
isfaction for  their  wrongs,  else  will  the  consequence  be, 
that  ihey  will  take  revenge  at  their  own  hands;  and  thus, 
mstfAd  of  authoritative  punishments,  none  other  will  be 
known  than  that  of  personal  revenge,  which  is  alwajrs 
'"'•  serous,  by  being  carried  beyond  doe  bounds^  and  oitea 


affects  the  innocent,  and  provokes  to  fresh  acts  of  ven^ 
geance.    To  this,  however,  we  must  add  what  ha.s  beet 
alreadv  observed,  that  although  those,  who  are  in  the  leasi 
injured,  will  inexorably  abide  by  the  law  of  retaliation, 
they  will  still  be  satisfied  with  professions  of  repentance, 
with  apologies,  and  with  pecuniary  compensyuions.    The 
law  does  not  peremptorily  command  an  mjured  person  tc 
avail  himself  of  the  rieht  of  retaliation,  without  any  alter- 
native.   It  only  fixes  l^be  punishment  to  which  the  authoi 
of  an  injury  must  submit,  if  he  cannot  compound  matteit 
with  the  injured  party.    It  thus  deters  from  outrages,  be- 
cause every  one  must  be' afraid,  lest  the  sufferer  insist  upot 
his  right,  and  in  the  case  of  personal  mutilation,  compe. 
the  person  who  has  caused  it,  to  agree  to  such  terms  o; 
compensation,  as  he  would  otherwise  have  refused  to  offer 
6.  Christ,  in  his  sermon  on  the  mount,  condemns  thai 
revenge  which  requires  eye  for  eye,  and  tooth  for  tooth  i 
(MaU.  V.38, 990  ^^^  consequently  the  law  of  retaliation  i; 
unchristian.    This  is,  in  fact,  the  same  objection  with  the 
preceding,  and  therefore  already  answered.  Christ  does  nni 
nnd  fault  with  the  Mosaic  statute  of  eye  for  eye^  and  tooth 
for  tooth ; — foT  he  has  throughout  his  whole  sermon  nothing 
to  do  with  Moses,  and  neither  expounds  nor  controvert^ 
his  doctrines — he  only  condemns  the  bad  morality  of  the 
Pharisees,  which  they  thought  fit  to  propound  in  his  word.s. 
In  the  present  instance,  these  expositors,  confounded,  as 
on  many  other  occasions,  civil  law  and  morality  toeeiher ; 
and  when  the  moral  question  was,  How  far  may  1  be  al- 
lowed to  carry  my  resentment,  and  gratify  my  thirst  foi 
revenge  1  they  answered  in  the  words  which  Moses  ad- 
dressed, not  to  the  injured^  but  to  the  injuring  party,  or  to 
the  jud^,  and  said,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth.    That  Christ 
has  no  intention  oi  controverting,  or  censuring  the  laws  ol 
Moses,  but  merely  the  expositions  of  the  Pharisees,  is 
manifest,  from  comparing  nis  own  doctrine  with  that  ol 
Moses.    Moses  addresses  the  magistrate,  or  the  delinoueni 
who  has  mutilated  his  neighbour,  and  says^  Thou^  aelin- 
guenij  art  bound  to  give  eye  for  eye^  tooth  for  tooth ;  and 
IhoUf  judge,  to  vronounee  sentence  to  thai  effect.     Christ,  on 
the  other  nana,  manifestly  addresses  the  person  injured, 
and  forbids  him  to  be  vindictive;  Ye  have  heard,  that  H 
is  saidy  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth ;  but  I  command  you  noi 
to  requite  evil  ,*  out  whoever  strikes  you  on  the  -right  cheeky 
offer  to  him  also  the  left    How  this  last  clause  is  to  be  un- 
derstood;   whether  it  prohibits  suing  for  revenue,  and 
whether  one  should  actually  hold  up  the  left  cheelc  to  the 
person  who  has  slapped  the  right,  it  is  not  my  business  here 
to  decide,  because  I  am  not  explaining  the  sermon  on  the 
mount.    But  as  long  as  a  people  is  not  composed  of  citi- 
zens, whose  temper  and  conduct  are  altogether  in  conform- 
ity to  the  doctrine  of  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  civil  laws, 
which  do  not,  as  Christ  himself  says,  permit  many  things, 
on  account  of  the  hardness  of  the  feofptts  hearts,  and  which 
presuppose  such  an  exalteo  pitch  of  perfect  virtue,  will  be 
improper  and  unwise.    I  am  far  from  meaning,  by  what  I 
have  now  said  in  defence  of  the  lex  talionu,  to  assert 
that  it  is  the  only  proper  punishment  in  the  case  of  personal 
injuries,  or  that  it  ou^ht  to  be  introduced  into  every  state, 
in  which  it  is  not  yet  in  use ;  but  only  that  where  it  already 
operates,  and  especi^ly  in  the  Mosaic  policy,  it  does  not 
merit  censure.    Here  also  it  ought  to  be  considered,  that 
the  same  style  of  law  is  not  equally  suitable  to  every  state. 
To  southern  countries  the  law  of  retaliation  appears  to  be 
better  adapted,  and,  in  some  respects,  more  necessary,  thaa 
to  northern ;  because  in  southern  countries,  such  as  Italy, 
Portugal,  Palestine,  and  Arabia,  the  desire  of  revenge  is 
generally  more  violent,  and  of  longer  duration,  than  with 
us  in  the  50th  degree  of  latitude,  who  sooner  forgive  and 
forget  injuries,  and  are  really  magnanimous  in  our  revenge. 
Where  it  is  once  established,  as  where  Moses  found  :* 
already  in  force,  it  is  dangerous  to  attempt  its  abrogation 
because  the  people  accustomed  to  it  mignt  not  be  willing 
to  give  it  up,  and  would,  of  course,  enforce  it  themselveSb 
But  to  introiluce  it  among  us  would  appear  to  be  needlesa ; 
because  we  hear  of  or  see  so  few  instances  of  persona]  in- 
juries ;  for  though  we  have  people  among  us  wno  want  an 
eye,  there  are  none  who  owe  the  loss  of  it  to  deliberate 
malice,  nor  is  it  by  any  means  a  trait  of  our  national  char- 
acter, that  we  delight  in  inflicting  permanent  injuries  on 
one  another.    A  German  is  commonly  too  magnanimous 
to  think  of  any  such  thing.    Blows  he  will  give,  and  show 
his  superiority  orer  bis  enemy ;  but  even  tM  peatant  in  the 
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utmost  yiolence  of  rage,  and  tbongh  he  bardly  kiio>ws  of  any 
particnlar  punishment  for  such  an  offence,  will  not.  at  any 
rate,  williDgly  beat' out  his  neighbour's  eye,  or  think  of 
^vin^  him  any  such  lasting  mark  of  his  revenge,  as  the 
mhabitant  of  a  southern  country,  or  that  rare  character 
among  us,  to  whom,  in  lower  Saxony,  the  epithet  glupisch 
i$  appliea,  would  exult  in  having  lett  behind  him.  Ex- 
cept m  cases  of  necessity,  it  is  always  a  hazardous  and 
doubtful  experiment  to  alter  laws,  or  to  increase  the  se- 
verity of  punishments;  and  with  regard  to  uncommon 
crimes,  a  iegistator  will  alwa3rs  decline  taking  any  notice 
of  them,  or  will,  at  any  rate,  make  no  new  laws  in  relation 
to  them,  lest  he  should  thus  ouly  make  them  known ;  he 
will  think  it  better  to  let  them  quietly  rest  under  the  an- 
cient national  abhorrence,  with  which  they  are  regarded. 
Thus  as  we  are  not  accustomed  to  the  law  of  retaliation,  it 
would  appear  to  us  cruel,  and  no  injured  person  would, 
for  fear  of  the  universal  outcrjr  it  would  raise  against 
him,  attempt  commencing  an  action  to  enforce  it :  so  that, 
as  frequentlv  happens  in  such  cases,  the  increased  severity 
of  the  punishment  would  prove  nothing  else  than  a  sort  of 
impunity  to  the  person  who  had  committed  the  crime.  The 
more  nearly  that  a  people  approaches  to  a  state  of  nature, 
the  more  suitable  to  their  circumstances  is  the  law  of  re- 
taliation :  in  like  manner,  it  agrees  better  with  a  democra- 
cy, than  with  any  of  the  other  forms  of  government :  al- 
though, no  doubt,  to  these  it  can  accommodate  itself,  and 
did  subsist  in  Rome  under  a  strong  mixture  of  aristocracy. 
The  following  distinction,  likewise,  which  has  not,  per- 
haps, been  theoretically  considered,  is  a  very  striking  one. 
Wnere  every  citizen  is  a  soldier,  and  defends  his  country 
with  the  strength  of  his  arm,  the  law  in  question  may  an- 
rwer  well  enough;  but  where  there  is  one  particular  class 
of  men,  who  follow  the  profession  of  arms,  whether  as 
hired  soldiers,  according  to  our  present  system,  or,  accord- 
ing to  the  feudal  plan  in^he  middle  ages,  as  gentlemen, 
with  land  given  them  in  fee  instead  of  pay,  there,  at  least, 
if  crimes  were  very  frequent,  it  could  not  be  conveniently 
enforced  without  many  exceptions.  For  if  the  soldier  had 
an  eye  dug  out,  or  his  right  arm,  hand,  or  thumb,  mutilated, 
he  would  not  only  be  punished  himself,  but  his  country 
wculd  also  suffer,  m  his  oeing  rendered  unfit  for  its  defence. 
Here,  therefore,  there  would  require  to  be  one  law  for  the 
protectors,  and  another  for  the  protected ;  at  least,  unless 
soldiers  could  be  had  in  more  than  sufficient  numbers. 
Many  oUicr  dangers  of  the  same  kind  would  attend  an 
alteration  of  the  law;  which  is,  in  every  case,  a  very 
hazardous  experiment.  At  the  same  time,  I  readily  own, 
Chat  in  cases  of  personal  injury,  I  have  no  ^reat  partiality 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  judge,  but  would  infinitely  prefer  the 
decision  of  laws,  that  should  place  the  high  and  the  low  on 
an  equal  footing,  and  estimate  the  tooth  of  a  peasant  at  the 
same  rate  with  that  of  a  lord,  particularly  where  the  former 
must  gnaw  crusts,  and  the  latter  can  have  crumb  if  he 
chooses. — Mich  ASUS. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 
Ver.  23.  The  land  shall  not  be  sold  for  ever ;  for 
the  land  U  mine ;  for  ye  are  strangers  and  so- 
joamers  with  me.  24.  And  in  all  the  land  of 
yovLT  possession,  ye  shall  grant  a  redemption  for 
the  land.  25.  If  thy  brother  be  waxen  poor, 
and  hath  sold  away  some  of  his  possession,  and  if 
any  of  his  kin  come  to  redeem  it,  then  shall  h« 
redeem  that  which  his  brother  sold.  26.  And 
if  the  man  have  none  to  redeem  it,  and  himself 
be  able  to  redeem  it ;  27.  Then  let  him  count 
the  years  of  the  sale  thereof,  and  restore  the 
orerplas  unto  the  man  to  whom  he  sold  it ;  that 
he  may  return  unto  his  possession.  28.  But 
if  he  be  not  able  to  restore  it  to  him,  then  that 
which  is  sold  shall  remain  in  the  hand  of  him 
that  hath  bousrht  it  until  the  year  of  ]ubilee: 
and  in  the  jubilee  it  shall  go  out,  and  he  shall 
return  unto  his  possession. 

Moses  declared  God,  who  honoured  the  Israelites  by  call- 
ing himself  their  king,  the  sole  lord-proprietary  of  all  the 


land  of  promiee,  in  which  he  was  about  id  settle  them  by 
his  most  special  providence ;  while  the  peopk  were  to  he 
merely  his  tenants,  and  without  any  right  to  alienate  their 
possessions  in  peipetuity,  Xjev.  xxv.  23.  It  was,  indeed, 
allowable  for  a  proprieior  to  sell  his  land  for  a  certain  pe- 
riod ;  but  every  fiftieth  year,  which  Moses  denominated 
the  year  of  jubilee,  it  returned  without  any  redemption 
to  its  ancient  owner,  or  his  heirs.  Hence  Moses  very  just- 
ly observes,  that  this  was  a  sale,  not  of  the  land,  but  only  ol 
its  crops,  between  the  period  of  sale  and  the  year  of  jubi- 
lee, it  was  reasonable  that  the  value  of  a  field  ^ould  be 
estimated  higher  or  lower,  according  as  it  came  to  sale  at 
a  longer  or  shorter  period  preceding  that  year;  and  Moses 
thereifore  admonished  the  Israelites,  (Lev.  zzv.  14 — 16,) 
against  takihg  unjust  advantage  of  the  ignorant  and  simple 
in  this  particular  on  such  occasions.  This  purchase  of 
crops,  however,  must  have  been  a  very  profitable  specula- 
tion, Decause  no  man  would  lay  out  his  money  for  such  a 
length  of  time,  and  encounter  all  risks,  (that  of  war  not 
excepted,)  as  he  was  obliged  to  do,  unless  he  purchased  at 
a  very  cheap  rate.  It  was  not  in  his  power  to  rid  himseU 
of  those  risks,  by  abandoning  the  bargain,  as  a  lessee  may 
his  lease,  and  re-demanding  the  money  exj^ended,  because 
at  the  year  of  jubilee  all  debts  became  instantly  extin- 
guished. He  would,  therefore^  always  take  care  to  pur- 
chase on  such  terms,  as,  allowmg  for  the  very  worst  that 
coald  happen,  might  secure  him  from  loss,  and  even  yield 
him  some  profit — at  least  the  interest  of  his  money,  prohib- 
ited as  all  usury  was  by  the  law.  Hence,  and  as  a  con- 
seqifence  of  the  principle,  that  the  lands  were  to  feed  those 
to  whose  families  they  belonged,  there  was  established  a  law 
of  redexnption,  or  right  of  re-purchase,  which  put  it  in  the 
power  of  a  seller,  if  before  the  return  of  Ae  year  of  jubilee 
his  circumstances  permitted  him,  to  biftf  back  the  yet  re- 
maining crops,  after  deducting  the  amotmt  of  those  already 
reaped  by  the  purchaser,  at  the  same  price  for  which  they 
were  originally  sold :  and  of  this  right,  even  the  nearest 
relation  of  the  seller,  or,  as  the  Hebrews  termed  him,  his 
Goilj  might  likewise  avail  himself,  if  he  had  the  means. 
Lev.  XXV.  24—28. 

The  advantages  of  this  law,  if  sacredly  observed,  would 
have  been  great.  It  served,  in  the /replace,  to  perpetuate 
that  equality  among  the  citizens,  which  Moses  at  first  es- 
tablished, and  which  was  suitable  to  the  spirit  of  the  democ- 
racy, by  putting  it  out  of  the  power  of  any  flourishing  citi- 
zen to  become,  by  the  acquisition  of  exorbitant  wealth, 
and  the  accumulation  of  extensive  landed  property,  too 
formidable  to  the  state,  or  in  other  words,  a  little  prince, 
whose  influence  could  carry  every  thing  before  it« — In  the 
second  place,  it  rendered  it  impossible  that  any  Israelite 
could  w  bom  to  absolute  poverty,  for  every  one  had  his 
hereditary  land ;  and  if  that  was  sold,  or  he  himself  from 
poverty  compelled  to  become  a  servant,  at  the  coming  of 
the  year  of  jubilee  he  recovered  his  property.  And  hence, 
perhaps,  Moses  mi|^ht  have  been  able  with  some  justice  to 
Sfl^,  what  we  read  m  most  of  the  versions  of  Deut.  xv.  4, 
There  will  not  be  a  poor  man  among  you,,  I  doubt,  how- 
ever, whether  that  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  original 
words.  For  in  the  11th  verse  of  this  same  chapter,  he  as- 
sures them  that  they  skould  never  be  wUkoui  poor ;  to  pre- 
vent which,  indeed,  is  impossible  for  any  legislator,  be- 
cause, in  spite  of  every  precaution  that  laws  can  take,  some 
people  will  become  poor,  either  by  misfortunes  or  mis- 
conduct. But  here,  if  a  man  happened  to  be  reduced  to 
poverty,  before  the  expiry  of  fifty  years,  either  he  himself, 
or  his  descendants,  had  their  circumstances  repaired  by  the 
legal  recovery  of  their  landed  property,  which  though  in- 
deed small,  then  became  perfectly  free  and  unincumbered, 
— In  the  third  place,  it  served  to  prevent  the  strength  of  the 
country  from  being  impaired,  by  cutting  ofi'one,  and  per- 
haps the  greatest  cause  of  emigration,  viz.  poverty.  No 
Israelite  needed  to  leave  his  home  on  that  ground.  Here, 
to  be  sure,  the  extraordinary  case  of  any  public  calamity 
that  might  make  the  lands  lose  their  value,  must  be  except- 
ed. But  it  was  enough  that  in  ordinary  cases  the  law  took 
away  the  chief  inducement  to  emigration,  by  such  a  judi- 
cious provision  as  made  it  the  interest  of  the  people  to  re* 
main  contente'd  at  home. — In  the  fourth  place,  as  every 
man  had  his  hereditary  land,  this  law,  by  its  manifest  ten- 
dency to  encourage  marriage,  rather  served  to  promote  die 
population  of  the  country,  than  to  impair  it.— In  the  JiftA 
place,  the  land  being  divided  wio  numerous  small  ponions, 
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cftch  cQltiTBtedb^the  father  of  a  fknuly,  acquainted  widi 
it  from  his  infancy,  and  natorally  attached  to  it  as  the  in- 
alienable property  of  his  family,  could  not  foil  in  conse- 
<)uence  of  this  law,  to  be  better  managed,  and  more  produc- 
tive, than  large  estates  in  the  hands  or  tenants  and  day- 
labourers  could  ever  have  been. — ^And,  lasUtfj  this  institu- 
tion served  to  attach  every  Israelite  to  his  country  in  die 
strongest  manner,  bv  suggesting  to  him  that,  if  he  had  to 
fi^ht  m  its  defence,  ne  would  at  the  same  time  be  defending 
his  own  property,  which  it  was,  moreover,  out  of  his  power 
to  convert  into  money,  wherewith  he  might  betake  hmiaelf 
to  a  more  peaceful  habitation  elsewhere. — ^Micbaslis. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Ver.  33.  And  I  will  scatter  you  among  the  heathen, 
and  will  draw  out  a  sword  after  you ;  and  your 
land  shall  be  desolate,  and  your  cities  waste. 

By  the  concnrrine  testimony  of  all  travellers,  Judea  may 
now  be  called  a  fiela  of  ruins.  Columns,  the  memorials  of 
ancient  magnificence,  now  covered  with  rubbish,  and  buried 
under  ruins,  may  be  found  in  all  Syria.  From  Mount 
Tabor  is  beheld  an  immensity  of  plains,  interspersed  with 
hamlets,  fortresses,  and  heaps  of  ruins.  The  buillings  on 
that  mountain  were  destroyed  and  laid  waste  by  the  Sultan 
of  Egypt  in  lii90,  and  the  accumulated  vestiges  of  succes- 
sive forts  and  ruins  are  now  mingled  in  one  common  and 
eztitnsive  desolation.  Of  the  celebrated  cities  Capernaum, 
BetUsaida,  Gadara,  Tarichea,  and  Chorazio,  nothing  re- 
mains but  shapeless  ruins.  Some  vestiges  of  Emmaus  may 
still  be  seen.  Cana  is  a  very  paltry  village.  The  ruins  of 
Tekoa  present  only  the  foundations  of  some  considerable 
buildings.  The  city  of  Nain  is  now  a  hamlet.  The  ruins 
r.f  the  ancient  Sapphura  announce  the  previous  existence 
ot  a  large  city,  and  its  name  is  still  preserved  in  the  appel- 
lation of  a  miserable  village  called  Sephoury.  Louda,  the 
ancient  Lydda  and  Diospolis,  appears  Ukeaplace  lately 
ravaged  by  fire  and  sword,  and  is  odc  continued  heap  of 
rubbish  and  ruins.  Ramla,  the  ancient  Arimathea,  is  in 
almost  as  ruinous  a  state.  Nothing  but  rubbish  is  to  be 
found  within  its  boundaries.  In  the  adjacent  country  there 
are  found  at  every  step  dry  wells,  cisterns  fallen  m,  and 
Tast  vaulted  reservoirs,  which  prove  that  in  ancient  times 
mis  (own  must  have  been  upwards  of  a  league  and  a  half 
ib.  cVrcumference.  Csesarea  can  no  longer  excite  the  envy 
of  a  cononeror,  and  has  lon^  been  alxuidoned  to  silent  deso- 
lation. The  city  of  Tibenas  is  now  almost  abandoned^ 
and  its  subsistence  precarious;  of  the  towns  that  bordered 
on  Its  lake  there  are  no  traces  left  Zabulon,  once  the  rival 
tif  Tyre  and  Sidon,  is  a  heap  of  ruins.  A  few  shapeless 
stones,  unworthy  the  attention  of  the  traveller,  marlc  the 
site  of  the  Safire.  The  rains  of  Jericho,  covering  no  less 
than  a  square  mile,  are  surrounded  with  complete  desolor 
tion;  and  there  is  not  a  tree  of  any  description,  either  of 
palm  or  balsam,  and  scarcely  any  verdure  or  bushes  to  be 
Men  about  the  site  of  this  abandoned  city.  Bethel  is  not  to 
be  found.  The  ruins  of  Sarepta,  and  of  several  large  cities 
in  its  vicinity,  are  now  "  mere  rubbish,  and  are  only  dis- 
tinguishable as  the  sites  of  towns  by  heaps  of  dilapidated 
stones  and  fragments  of  columns.**  But  at  Djerasn,  (sup- 
posed to  be  the  ruins  of  Gerasa,)  are  the  magnificent  re- 
mains of  a  splendid  city.  The  form  of  streets,  once  lined 
with  a  double  row  of  columns,  and  covered  with  pavement 
^ill  nearly  entire,  in  which  are  the  marks  of  the  charioir 
wheels,  and  on  each  side  of  which  Is  an  elevated  pathway — 
two  theatres  and  two  grand  temples,  bailt  of  marble,  and 
others  of  inferior  note — baths — ^bridges — a  cemetery  with 
many  sarcophagi,  which  surrounded  the  city — a  triumphal 
arch— a  laree  cistern — a  picturesque  tomb  fronted  with 
columns,  and  an  aqueduct  overgrown  with  wood — and  up- 
wards 01  two  hundred  and  thirty  columns  still  standing 
amid  deserted  ruins,  without  a  city  to  adorn— all  combine 
in  presenting  to  the  view  of  the  traveller,  in  the  estimation 
of  those  who  were  successively  eyewitnesses  of  them  both. 
**  a  much  finer  mass  of  ruins**  thain  even  that  of  the  boasted 
Palmyra.  But  how  marvellously  are  the  predictions  of 
their  desolation  verified,  when  in  general  nothinsbut  ruin- 
ed ruins  form  the  most  distinguished  remnants  of  the  cities 
ox  Israel ;  and  when  the  multitude  of  its  towns  are  almost 
all  lefl,  with  many  a  vestige  to  testify  of  their  number,  but 
«ithoat  a  marl*  to  tell  their  name. — Kbth. 


Ter.  34.  Then  shall  the  land  enjoy  her  sabbaths, 
as  long  as  it  lieth  desolate,  ana  ye  be  in  your 
enemies*  land ;  even  then  shall  the  land  rest, 
and  enjoy  her  sabbaths. 

A  single  reference  to  the  Mosaic  law  respecting  the  Sat^ 
batical  year  renders  the  full  purport  of  this  prediction  per 
fectlv  intelligible  and  obvious.  "  But  in  the  seventh  year 
shall  be  a  Sabbath  of  rest  tmio  the  land :  thou  shidt  neither 
sow  thy  field  nor  prune  thy  vineyard.'*  And  the  Und  of 
Judea  hath  even  tnus  enjoyed  its  Sabbaths  so  long  as  it 
hath  lain  desolate.  In  that  coimtry,  where  every  spot  was 
cultivated  like  a  ^rden  by  itspairimonial  possessor,  where 
every  little  hill  rejoiced  in  its  abundance,  where  every  steep 
acclivity  was  terraced  by  the  labour  of  man,  and  where  the 
very  rocks  were  covered  thick  with  mould,  and  rendered 
fertile ;  even  in  that  selfsame  land,  with  a  climate  the  same, 
and  with  a  soil  unchanged,  save  only  by  neglect,  a  dire 
contrast  is  now,  and  has  for  a  lengthenea  period  of  time 
been  displayed,  by  fields  untilled  and  unsou^ij  and  by  waste 
and  desolated  plams.  Never  since  the  expatnaled  descend- 
ants of  Abraham  were  driven  from  its  borders,  has  the  land 
of  Canaan  been  so  "  plenteous  in  goods,"  or  so  abundant  in 
population,  as  once  it  was ;  never,  as  it  did  for  ases  unto 
them,  has  it  vindicated  to  any  other  people  a  right  to  its 
possession,  or  its  own  title  of  the  landf  of  promise — it  has 
rested  from  century  to  century ;  and  while  that  marked, 
and  stricken,  and  scattered  race,  who  possess  the  recorded 
promise  of  tne  Grod  of  Israel,  as  their  charter  to  its  final 
and  everlasting  possession,  still  "be  in  ike  land  of  their  ene* 
mieSf  so  lon^  ikeir  land  lielk  desoUxle."  There  may  thus  al- 
most be  said  to  be  the  semblance  of  a  sympathetic  feeling 
between  this  bereaved  coimtry  and  banished  people,  as  it 
the  land  of  Israel  felt  the  miseries  of  its  absent  children, 
awaited  their  return,  and  responded  to  the  undying  lo\'e 
they  bear  it  by  the  refusal  to  yield  to  other  possessors  the 
rich  harvest  of  those  fruits^  with  which,  in  the  days  of  their 
allegiance  to  the  Most  High^  it  abundantly  blessed  Ikem. 
Ana  striking  and  peculiar,  without  the  shadow  of  even  a 
semblance  upon  earth,  as  is  this  accordance  between  the 
fate  of  Judea  and  of  the  Jews,  it  assimilates  as  closely,  and, 
may  we  not  add,  as  miraculously,  to  those  predictions  re- 
s|>ecting  both,  which  Moses  uttered  and  recorded  ere  the 
tribes  of  Israel  had  ever  set  a  foot  in  Canaan.  T%e  land 
skall  be  left  oflkcm^  and  skaU  en^oy  her  rest  vkHe  ike  lietk 
desolate  withiut  Ikem. 

To  the  desolate  state  of  Judea  every  traveller  bears  wit- 
ness. The  prophetic  malediction  was  addressed  to  the 
mountains  and  to  the  hills,  to  the  rivers  and  to  the  valleys; 
and  the  beauty  of  them  all  has  been  blight^.  Where  the 
inhabitants  once  dwelt  in  peace,  each  under  his  own  vine 
and  under  his  own  fig-tree^  the  tyranny  of  the  Turks,  and 
the  perpetual  incursions  of^the  Arabs,  the  last  of  a  long  list 
of  oppressors,  have  spread  one  wide  field  of  almost  un- 
mingied  desolation.  The  plain  of  Esdraelon,  naturally 
most  fertile,  its  soil  consisting  of  "  fine  rich  black  monld,^ 
level  like  a  lake,  except  where  Mount  Ephraim  ri^es  in  its 
centre,  bounded  by  Mount  Hermon,  Carmel,  and  Mount 
Tabor,  and  so  extensive  as  to  cover  about  three  hundred 
square  miles,  is  a  solitude  "  ahnost  entirely  deserted ;  the 
coimtry  is  a  complete  desert.**  Even  the  vale  of  Sharon  is 
a  waste.  In  the  valley  of  Canaan,  formerly  a  beautiful, 
delicious,  and  fertile  valley,  there  is  not  a  mark  or  vestige 
q£  cultivation.  The  country  is  continually  overrun  with 
rebel  tribes ;  the  Arabs  pasture  their  cattle  upon  the  spon* 
taneous  produce  of  the  rich  plains  with  which  it  abounds. 
Every  ancient  landmark  is  removed.  Law  there  is  none 
Lives  and  property  are  alike  unprotected.  The  vallevs 
are  untilled,  the  mountains  have  lost  their  verdure,  the 
rivers  flow  through  a  desert  and  cheerless  land.  All  the 
beauty  of  Tabor  that  man  could  disfigure  is  defaced ;  im- 
mense ruins  on  the  top  of  it  are  now  the  only  remains  of  a 
once  magnificent  city;  and  Carmel  is  the  habitation  of  wild 
beasts.  *'  The  art  or  cultivation,*'  says  Volney, "  is  in  the 
most  deplorable  state,  and  the  countrjnnan  must  sow  with 
the  musket  in  his  hand ;  and  no  more  is  sown  than  is  neces- 
sary for  subsistence.**  "  Every  day  I  found  fields  abandoned 
bv  the  plough.**  In  describing  his  journey  throufrk  Galilee, 
I3r.  Clarke  remarks,  that  the  earth  was  covered  with  such 
a  variety  of  thistles,  that  a  complete  collection  of  them 
would  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  bctany.    Six  new  tpe- 
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eies  of  that  pliant,  so  significant  of  wildness,  vrete  discoyered^ 
\jj  himself  in  a  scanty  selection.  "  From  Kane-Leban  Ur 
Beer,  amid  the  rains  of  cities,  the  country,  as  far  as  the  eye 
of  the  traveller  can  reach,  presents  nothmg  to  his  view  but 
aaked  rocks,  mountains,  and  precipices,  at  the  tdght  of 
which  pilgrims  ar?  astonished,  balked  in  their  expectations, 
and  almost  startled  in  their  faith.**  "  From  the  centre  of  the 
neighbouring  elevations  (around  Jerusalem)  is  seen  a  wild, 
ru^red,  and  mountainous  desert ;  no  herds  depasturing  on 
the  summit,  no  forests  clothing  the  acclivities,  no  waters 
floving  through  the  valleys;  but  one  rude  scene  of  savage 
melancholy  waste,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  ancient  glor^ 
of  Judea  bows  her  head  in  widowed  desolation.*'  It  is 
needless  to  multiply  quotations  to  prove  the  desolation  of  a 
country  which  the  Turks  have  possessed,  and  which  the 
Arabs  nave  plundered  for  ages.  Enough  has  been  said  to 
prove  that  tit  land  mourns  and  is  laid  waste,  and  has  be- 
reme  as  a  ^esoiate  wilderness, — Kqth. 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 
Yer.  28.  ?(otwith8taDding,  no  devoted  thing  that 


a  man  shall  derote  unto  the  Lord,  of  aU  that 
he  hath,  both  of  man  and  beast,  and  of  the  field, 
of  his  possession,  shall  be  sold  or  redeemed : 
eivery  devoted  thing  is  most  holy  unto  the  Lord. 

Whatever  has  been  devoted  to  the  gods  can  never  ba 
sold,  redeemed,  or  applied  to  any  other  purpose.  In  every 
village  there  are  chroniclers  of  strange  events,  of  the  visita- 
tions of  the  gods  OD  men  who  did  not  act  fairly  and  truLy 
with  their  devoted  things.  There  is  a  story  generally  re- 
ceived of  '*  a  deranged  man,  who  in  a  lucid  interval  made 
a  vow  that  he  would  give  his  gold  beads  to  the  temple  ol 
Siva,  and  he  became  quite  well.  After  this  he  refused  to 
perform  his  vow,  and  he  died.**  "  Another  person,  who  was 
very  ill  of  a  fever,  devoted  a  goat  to  the  gods,  and  imme- 
diately became  well;  but  some  time  alter  he  refused  the 
gift,  and  his  fever  returned.'*  When  a  child  becomes  sick, 
the  parents  forthwith  inquire,  "  Have  we  ^iven  all  the 
things  we  devoted  to  the  gods  V*  The  medical  man  also 
(when  the  disease  baffles  his  skill)  inquires,  **  Have  you 
given  all  the  things  yon  devoted  to  the  godsl"— Robkbtb. 
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CHAPTER  11. 
Ver.  31.  All  they  that  were  numbered  in  the 
camp  of  Dan,  were  a  himdred  thousand  and 
fifty  and  seven  thousand  and  six  hundred :  they 
shall  go  hindmost  with  their  standards.  34.  And 
the  children  of  Israel  did  according^  to  all  that 
the  Lord  commanded  Moses :  so  they  pitched 
by  their  standards,  and  so  they  set  forward, 
every  one  after  their  families,  according  to  the 
house  of  their  fathers. 

Mr.  Harmer  thinks  the  standards  of  the  tribes  were  not 
flags,  but  little  iron  machines  carried  on  the  top  of  a  polej 
Id  wnich  fires  were  lighted  to  direct  their  marcn  by  night, 
and  so  contriveid,  as  sufficientlv  to  distinguish  them  from 
one  another.  This  is  the  kind  of  standard  by  which  the 
Turkish  caravans  direct  their  march  through  the  desert  to 
Mecca,  and  seems  to  be  very  commonly  used  by  travellers 
in  the  East.  Dr.  Pococke  tells  us,  that  the  caravan  with 
which  he  visited  the  river  Jordan,  set  out  from  thence  in 
the  evening  soon  after  it  was  dark  for  Jerusalem,  being 
lighted  by  chips  of  deal  full  of  turpentine,  burning  in  a 
round  iron  frame,  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  pole,  and  arrived 
at  the  city  a  little  before  daybreak.  But  he  states  also, 
that  a  short  time  before  this,  the  pilgrims  were  called  be- 
fore the  governor  of  the  caravan,  by  means  of  a  white  stand- 
ard that  was  displayed  on  an  eminence  near  the  camp,  in 
order  to  enable  nim  to  ascertain  his  fees.  In  the  Mecca 
caravanSj  thev  use  nothing  by  day,  but  the  same  moveable 
beacons  m  woich  they  bum  those  fires,  which  distinguish 
the  different  tribes  in  the  night.  From  these  circumstances, 
Harmer  concludes,  that,  "since  travelling  in  the  night  must 
In  general  be  most  desirable  to  a  great  multitude  in  that  des- 
ert, and  since  we  may  believe  that  a  compassionate  God  for 
the  most  nart  directed  Israel  to  move  in  the  night,  the  stand- 
ards of  tne  twelve  tribes  were  moveable  beacons,  like  those 
of  the  Mecca  pilgrims,  rather  than  flags  or  any  thing  of 
Uiat  kind.**  At  nieht  the  camp  was  illuminated  by  large 
wood  fires;  and  a  oituminous  substance  secured  in  small 
cages  or  beacons,  formed  of  iron  hoops,  stuck  upon  poles, 
threw  a  brilliant  light  upon  the  surroundiag  objects. — 
Moxaos's  SoMMsa  Ramble  in  Srau. 
19 


CHAPTER  V. 

Ver.  2.  Every  one  that  hath  an  issue,  and  who- 
soever is  defiled  by  the  dead. 

All  who  attend  a  funeral  procession,  or  ceremony,  be- 
come unclean,  and  before  they  return  to  their  houses  must 
wash  their  persons  and  their  clothes.  Neither  those  in  the 
sacred  otfice,  nor  of  any  other  caste,  can,  under  these  cir- 
cuuLMances,  attend  to  any  religious  ceremonies.  They  caz^ 
not  marry,  nor  be  present  at  any  festivity,  nor  touch  a  sa^ 
cred  book.  A  person  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  a  son,  or 
other  relative,  immediately  becomes  unclean.  The  Brah- 
mins are  unclean  twelve  days ;  those  of  the  roval  family, 
sixteen  days;  the  merchants,  twenty-two ;  and  all  other 
castes,  thirty-two  days. — Roberts. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Ver.  26.  The  Lord  lift  up  his  countenance  upon 
thee,  and  give  thee  peace. 

**  As  I  came  along  the  road,  I  met  Raman,  and  he  lifted 
up  his  fae^  upon  me;  but  I  knew  not  the  end;*'  which 
means,  he  looked  pleasantlv.  Does  a  man  complain  of 
another  who  has  ceased  to  look  kindly  upon  him,  ne  says, 
"  Ah !  mv  friend,  you  no  longer  lift  up  your  countenance 
upon  me.'*'— RoBiBTB. 

CHAPTER  X. 
Ver.  7.   But  when  the  congregation  is  to  be 
gathered  together,  ye  shall  blow,  but  ye  shall 
not  sound  an  alarm. 

The  form  of  the  republic  established  by  Moses  was  demo* 
cratical.  Its  head  admitted  of  change  as  to  the  name  and 
nature  of  his  office ;  and  we  find  that,  at  certain  times,  it 
could  subsist  without  a  general  head.  If,  therefore,  we 
would  fully  understand  its  constitution,  we  must  begin,  not 
from  above,  but  with  the  lowest  description  of  persons  that 
had  a  share  in  the  government.  From  various  passages 
of  the  Pentateuch,  we  find  that  Mo5:es,  at  making  known 
any  laws,  had  to  convene  the  whole  cong^regation  of  Is- 
rael, Q>np  or  my;)  and,  in  like  manner,  in  the  book  of 
Joshua,  we  see,  that  when  Difts  were  held,  the  whole  ccA* 
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ireption  were  asaexnbled.  If  on  saeh  ocoasioos  every  in- 
Oividual  had  had  to  give  his' vote,  everv  thing  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  democratic  in  the  hignest  degree;  but  it 
is  scarcely  conceivable  how,  without  veryparticnlap  regu- 
lations made  for  the  purpose,  (which,  however,  we  nawhere 
find,)  order  could  have  been  preserved  in  an  assembly  of 
<iOO,000  men,  their  votes  ^carately  numbered,  and  acts  of 
violence  prevented.  If,  however,  we  consider  that,  while 
Moses  is  said  to  have  spoken  to  the  whole  congregation^  he 
could  not  possibly  be  heard  by  600,000  people,  ffor  what 
human  voice  could  be  sufficiently  strong  to  be  so  i)  all  our 
fears  and  difficulties  will  vanish;  for  this  circumstance 
alone  must  convince  any  one  that  Moses  could  only  have 
addressed  himself  to  a  certain  number  of  persons  deputed 
to  represent  the  rest  of  the  Israelite.  According^,  in 
Numb.  *.  16,  we  find  mention  made  of  such  persons.  In 
contradistinction  to  the  common  Israelites,  thev  are  there 
denominated  Kerue  Haeda^  (myn  ^Mi-ip)  that  is,  '^  those  wont 
lo  be  called  to  the  convention."  In  the  xvi.  chapter  of  the 
same  book,  ver.  3,  they  are  styled,  Nesie  Eda  Kerue  MoBd, 
("»ir»D>H^->pmi;  >it^i)  that  is,  "  chiefs  of  the  community,  that 
are  called  to  the  convention."  I  notice  this  passage  par- 
ticularly, because  it  appears  from  it,  that  250  persons  of 
this  description,  who  rose  up  against  Moses,  became  to  him 
objects  of  extreme  terror ;  which  they  could  not  have  been, 
if  their  voices  had  not  been,  at  the  same  time,  the  voices  of 
their  families  and  tribes.  Still  more  explicit,  and  to  the 
point,  is  the  passage,  Deut.  xxixr  9,  where  Mases,  in  a 
speech  to  the  whole  people,  sa}'s,  "  Ye  stand  this  day  all  of 
you  before  the  Lord  your  God,  your  heads,  your  tribes, 
{that  is,  chiefs  of  tribes,)  your  elders,  your  scrib^,  all  Israel, 
infants,  wives,  strangers  that  are  in  your  camp,  from  the 
hewer  of  wood  to  the  drawer  of  water."  Now  as  Moses  could 
not  possibly  speak  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  two  millions 
and  a  half  or  people,  (^for  to  so  manv  did  the  Isiaelites 
amount,  women  and  children  included,)  it  must  be  manifest 
that  the  first-named  persons  represeTiied  the  people,  to  whom 
they  again  repeated  the  word  of  Moses.  Wnether  these 
representatives  were  on  every  occasion  obliged  to  collect 
fuid  iec  are  the  sense  of  their  constituents,  or  whether,  like 
the  members  of  the  English  House  of  Commons,  they  acted 
in  the  plenitude  of  their  own  power  for  the  ^neral  good, 
without  taking  instructions  from  their  constituents,  f  find 
nowhere  expressly  determined ;  but  methinks,  from  a  pe- 
rusal of  the  Bible,  I  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  latter  was 
the  case. 

Who  these  representatives  were,  may  in  some  measure 
be  understood  from  Josh,  xxiii.  2.,  and  xxiv.  1,  The^ 
would  seem  to  have  been  of  two  sorts.  To  sotm^  their 
office  as  judges  gave  a  right  to  appear  in  the  assembly ; 
and  these  were  not  necessarilv  of  tne  same  family  in  which 
they  exercised  that  office.  Others,  again,  had  a  seat  and  a 
voice  in  the  Diet,  as  the  heads  of  ramilies. — Michaelis. 

Ver.  31.  And  he  said.  Leave  us  not,  I  pray  thee ; 
forasmuch  as  thou  knowest  how  we  are  to 
encamp  in  the  wilderness,  and  thou  mayest  be 
to  us  instead  of  eyes. 

An  aged  father  says  to  his  son,  who  wishes  to  itfo  to  some 
other  village,  "My  son,  leave  me  not  in  my  old  age;  yon 
are  now  my  e3res."  "  You  are  on  the  look-out  forme,  your 
e^ es  are  sharp."  It  is  said  of  a  good  servant,  "  he  is  eyes  to 
fais  master." — Robbrts. 

When  Moses  begged  of  Hpbab  not  to  leave  Israel,  be- 
cause they  were  to  encamp  in  the  wilderness,  and  he  might 
be  to  them  instead  of  eyes.  Numb.  x.31,  he  doubtless  meant 
that  he  might  be  a  guide  to  them  in  the  difficult  journeys 
they  had  to  take  in  the  wilderness :  for  so  Job,  when  ne 
wou-d  express  his  readiness  to  bring  forward  on  their 
journey  those  that  were  enfeebled  with  sickness,  or  hurt  by 
accidents,  and  to  guide  them  in  their  way  that  were  blln^ 
or  ignorant  of  it,  says,  "  I  was  eyes  to  the  blind,  and  feet 
was  I  to  the  lame,"  Job  xxix.  15.  Everybody,  accord- 
ingly, at  all  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  such  deserts  as 
Israel  had  to  pass  through,  must  be  sensible  of  the  great 
importance  of  having  some  of  the  natives  of  that  country 
for  guides :  they  know  where  water  is  to  be  fotmd,  and  can 
lead  to  places  proper,  on  that  accomit,  for  encampments. 
Without  their  help,  travelling  would  be  much  more  diffi- 
rult  in  these  deserts,  and  indeed  often  fatal.  The  import- 
ance of  having  these  Arab  guides  appeass,  fhnn  such  a 


number  of  passages  in  books  of  travels,  that  every  one 
whose  readmg  has  at  all  turned  this  way,  must  be  apprized 
of  them ;  for  which  reason  I  shall  cite  none  in  particular. 
The  application  then  of  Moses  to  Hobab  the  Midianite. 
that  is,  to  a  principal  Arab  of  the  tribe  of  Midian,  would 
have  appeared  perfectly  iust.  had  it  not  been  for  this 
thought,  that  the  cloud  of  the  fiivine  Presence  went  before 
Israel,  and  directed  their  marches ;  of  what  consequence 
then  could  Hobab^s  joumeyinj^  with  them  be  1  A  man 
would  take  more  upon  himself  than  he  ought  to  do,  that 
should  affirm  the  attendance  of  such  a  one  as  Hobab  was 
of  no  use  to  Israel,  in  their  removing  from  station  to 
station :  it  is  very  possible,  the  guidance  of  the  cloud  might 
not  be  so  minute  as  absolutely  to  render  his  offices  of  no 
value.  But  I  will  mention  another  thin^,  that  will  put  the 
propriety  of  this  request  of  Moses  quite  out  of  cuspute. 
The  sacred  history  expressly  mentions  several  ioume]ys 
undertaken  by  parties  of  the  Israelites,  while  the  main 
body  laid  still :  so  in  Numb.  xiii.  we  read  of  a  party  that 
was  sent  out  to  reconnoitre  the  land  of  Canaan ;  in  chap. 
XX.  of  the  messengers  sent  from  Kadesh  unto  the  king  of 
Edom ;  in  chap.  xxxi.  of  an  expedition  against  the  ioola- 
trous  Midianites ;  of  some  little  expeditions,  in  the  close  of 
chap.  XXX.;  and  more  journeys  of  tne  like  kind,  were  with- 
out doubt  undertaken,  which  are  not  particularly  recounted. 
Now  Moses,  foreseeing  something  of  this,  might  well  beg^ 
the  company  of  Hobab,  not  as  a  single  Arab,  but  as  a 
prince  or  one  of  their  Clans,  that  he  might  be  able  to  apply 
to  him  from  time  to  time,  for  some  of  bis  people,  to  be  con- 
ductors to  those  he  should  have  occasion  to  send  out  to 
different  places,  while  the  body  of  the  people,  and  the  cload 
of  the  Lord,  continued  unmoved.  ^ 

Nor  was  their  assistance  only  wanted  in  respect  to  water, 
when  any  party  of  them  was  sent  out  upon  some  expedi- 
tion ;  but  tne  whole  con^egation  must  have  had  frequent 
need  of  them,  for  directions  where  to  find  fuel.  Manna 
continually,  and  sometimes  water,  were  given  them  mirac- 
ulousljr;  their  clothes  also  were  exempted  from  decay 
while  in  the  wilderness ;  but  fuel  was  wanted  to  wami 
them  some  part  of  the  year,  at  all  times  to  bake  and  seethe 
the  manna,  according  to  Exod.  xvi.  23,  and  was  never  ob- 
tained but  m  a  natural  way,  that  we  know  of:  for  this  then 
they  wanted  a.ssistance  oi  snch  Arabs  as  were  perfectly 
acquainted  with  that  desert.  So  Thevenot,  describing  his 
travelling  in  this  very  desert,  says,  on  the  night  of  the  25th 
of  January  they  rested  in  a  place  where  was  some  broom, 
for  that  their  guides  never  brought  them  to  rest  anywhere, 
willingly  we  are  to  suppose,  but  m  places  where  they  could 
find  some  fuel,  not  only  to  warm  them,  but  to  prepare  their 
coflTee  and  mafrouca.  He  complains  also  of  their  resting* 
place  on  the  night  of  the  28th  of  January,  on  account  of 
their  not  being  able  to  find  any  wood  there,  not  so  much  as 
to  boil  coffee.  A  like  complaint  he  makes  of  the  Bi^ht 
between  the  eighth  and  ninth  of  February,  when  not  bemg 
able  to  get  into  Suez,  he  was  obliged  to  lie  witbom  the 
^fXts  till  it  was  day,  suffering  a  great  deal  of  cold,  because 
they  had  no  wood  to  make  a  fire.  Moses  hoped  Hobab 
wonld  be  instead  of  eyes  to  the  Israelites,  both  with  respect 
to  the  guiding  their  parties  to  wells  and  springs  in  the 
desert,  and  the  giving  the  people  in  general  notice  where 
they  might  find  fuel :  for  though  they  frequently  make  use 
in  this  desert  of  camels*  dung  for  fuel,  this  could  not,  we 
imagine,  wholly  supply  their  wants ;  and  in  fact,  we  find 
the  Israelites  sought  about  for  other  firing. — Harmsr. 

Ignorance  is  a  Kind  of  blindness  often  no  less  fatal  than 
privation  of  sight;  and  partial,  or  deficient  information,  is 
little  better  than  ignorance:  so  we  find  Moses  saying  to 
Hobab,  "  Leave  us  not,  I  pray  thee ;  forasmuch  as  Uion 
knowest  how  we  ought  to  encamp  in  the  wilderness,  and 
thou  mayest  be  to  us  instead  of  eyes,"  Numb.  x.  SI.  The 
necessity  and  propriety  of  snch  a  guide,  will  appear  from 
considerations  easily  gathered  from  the  following  ixtract ; 
and  the  description  of  a  person  of  this  character  will  b^ 
interesting,  though  It  cannot  be  equally  interesting  tc  ne 
who  travel  on  hedge-bonnded  turnpike  roads,  as  to  an  indi* 
vidual  about  to  tajce  his  passage  across  the  great  desert. 
If  it  be  said,  in  the  case  of  Moses,  the  angel  who  conducted 
the  camp  might  have  appointed  its  stations  without  the  a^ 
su^tance  of  Hobab;  we  answer  Jt  might  have  been  so ;  bat, 
as  it  is  now  the  usual  course  of  rrovidence  to  act  by  means, 
even  to  accomplish  the  most  certain  events ;  and  as  no  man 
who  has  selected  any  mean,  has  now  the  smallest  right  to 
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expect  aa  interposition  of  Providence  on  his  tehalil  so  we 
strongly  querif,  whether  it  would  not  have  been  a  tailing, 
of  presumption,  in  Moses,  had  he  omitted  this  application 
to  Uobab;  or  indeed,  any  other,  suggested  by  his  good 
sense  and  understanding. 

"  A  kybeer  is  a  guide,  from  the  Arabic  word  hubbar,  to 
inform,  instruct,  or  direct,  because  they  are  used  to  do  this 
office  to  the  caravan  travelling  through  the  desert,  in  all  its 
directions,  whether  to  Egypt  and  back  again,  the  coast  of 
the  Red  Sea,  or  the  countries  of  Sudan,  and  the  western 
extremities  of  Africa.  They  are  men  of  great  consideror- 
tioj^f  knowing  perfectly  the  situation  ana  properties  of  all 
kinds  of  water,  to  be  met  on  the  route,  the  distances  of 
wells,  whether  occupied  by  enemies  or  not,  and  if  so,  the 
way  to  avoid  them  with  the  least  inconvenience.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  them  to  know  the  places  occupied  by  the 
simoom,  and  the  seasons  of  their  blowing  in  those  parts  of 
the  desert ;  likewise  those  occupied  by  moving  sanos.  He 
generally  belongs  to  some  powerful  tribe  of  Arabs  iiihabit- 
ing  these  deserts,  whose  protection  he  makes  use  of,  to  as- 
sist his  caravans,  or  protect  them  in  time  of  danger ;  and 
handsome  rewards  are  always  in  his  power  to  distribute  on 
such  occasions ;  but  now  that  the  Arabs  in  these  deserts 
are  everywhere  without  government,  the  trade  between 
Abyssinia  and  Cairo  given  over.that  between  Sudan  and 
the  metropolis  much  diminu^hed,  the  importance  of  that 
office  ofhybeer^  and  its  consideration,  is  fallen  in  proportion , 
and  with  these  the  safe  conduct;  ana  we  shall  see  presentl}' 
a  caravan  cut  off  by  the  treachery  of  the  very  kyoeers  that 
conducted  them,  the  first  instance  of  the  kind  that  ever  hap- 
pened." (Bruce.) — Taylor  in  Caluet. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

Ver.  5.  We  remember  the  fish  which  we  did  eat 
in  E^ypt  freely ;  the  cucumbers,  and  the  mel- 
ons, and  the  leeks,  and  the  onions,  and  the  garlic. 

To  an  Englishman  the  loss  of  these  articles  would  not 
flive  much  concern,  and  he  is  almost  surprised  at  the  Israel- 
ites repining  at  their  loss,  as  at  the  loss  of  great  delicacies. 
The  people  of  the  East  do  not  in  general  eat  flesh,  nor  even 
fish,  so  that  when  they  can  procure  it  they  consider  it  a 
delicacy.  Cucumbers  are  eaten  in  abundance  in  hot  wea- 
ther, and  melons  are  most  delicious  and  plentiful.  I  have 
never  seen  leeks  in  the  East,  and  I  am  doubtful  whether 
they  are  to  be  found ;  but  whether  or  not,  there  is  much 
dinerence  of  opinion  as  to  the  translation  of  the  word. 
D'Oyly  and  Mant  have  a  quotation  to  this  effect :— "  Whe- 
ther the  foUowin?  word,  rendered  leeks^  have  that  significa- 
tion, may  be  douoted.  Some  think  it  was  the  UU^is,  which 
is  a  water  plant,  a  kind  of  water-lily,  which  the  Egyptians 
used  to  eat  during  the  heats  of  summer."  In  the  Universal 
History,  (vol.  i.  p.  486,)  it  is  said,  that  those  "  Egyptians 
who  dwelt  in  ihe  marshes,  fed  on  several  plants  which  an- 
nually grow,  particularly  the  htuSt  of  which  they  made  a 
sort  of  bread.**  Of  the  Arabs  also,  (in  the  same  work,)  it 
is  recorded — "  They  make  a  drink  of  the  Egyptian  lotus, 
which  is  very  good  for  inward  beat."  The  Tamnl  name 
of  the  lotus  IS  the  Tamari.  The  Materia  Medica,  under 
the  article  Nelumbium  Speciosum,  savs  this  plant  is  the 
true  lotus  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Nymphea  Nilufer  of 
Sir  William  Jones.  Its  beautiful  and  fraj^rant  flower  is 
.sacred  to  Lechimy,  the  goddess  of  Maga  Vishnoo.  It  has 
a  bulbous  root,  and  is  highly  esteemed  as  an  article  of  food. 
As  it  grows  in  tanks,  it  can  only  be  had  in  the  hottest  wea- 
ther, when  the  water  is  dried  up;  and,  in  this  we  see  a 
most  gracious  provision  in  allowing  it  to  be  taken  when 
most  required  Its  cooling  qaalities  are  celebrated  all  over 
India,  and  the  Materia  Medica  says  of  it,  '*  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent root,  and  is  also  prescribed  medicinally,  as  cooling 
and  demulcent."  The  natives  eat  it  boiled,  or  in  curry,  or 
make  it  into  flour  for  gruels.  I  am,  therefore,  of  opinion, 
that  it  was  the  lotus  or  Egypt  respecting  whico  the  Israel- 
ites were  murmuring.— Roberts. 

Whoever  has  tasted  onions  In  Eg3rpt  must  allow  that 
none  can  be  had  better  in  any  part  of  the  universe.  Here 
they  are  sweet,  in  other  countries  they  are  nauseous  and 
strong;  here  they  are  soft,  whereas  in  the  north,  and  other 
parts,  they  are  hard  of  digestion.  Hence  they  cannot  in 
anyplace  be  eaten  with  less  prejudice  and  more  satisfaction 
than  in  E^gypt  They  eat  them  roasted,  cut  into  four  pieces, 


with  some  bits  of  roasted  meat,  which  the  Turks  in  Egypt 
call  kobab,  and  with  this  dish  tney  are  so  delighted,  that  1 
have  heard  them  wish  they  might  ^njoy  it  in  paradise. 
They  likewise  make  soup  of  them  in  E^ypt,  cutting  the 
onions  in  small  pieces ;  this  I  think  one  ot  tne  best  dishes 
I  ever  eat. 

By  melons  we  are  probably  to  understand  the  waler-me- 
Ion,  which  the  Arabians  call  bateck.  It  is  cultivated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  in  the  rich  clayey  earth  which  subsides 
during  the  inundation.  This  serves  the  Egyptians  for  meat, 
drink,  and  physic.  It  is  eaten  in  abundance  during  the 
season,  even  Sy  the  richer  sort  of  people ;  but  the  common 
people,  on  whom  providence  has  bestowed  nothing  but  pov- 
erty and  patieuce,  scarcely  eat  any  thing  but  these,  ann  ac- 
count this  the  best  time  of  the  year,  as  they  are  obliged  to 
put  up  with  worse  fare  at  other  seasons.  This  fruit  like- 
wise serves  them  for  drink,  the  juice  refreshing  these  poor 
creatures,  and  they  have  less  occasion  for  water  than  if 
they  were  to  live  on  more  substantial  food  in  this  burning 
climate . — H  asselquibt. 

Among  the  different  kinds  of  vegetables,  which  are  ot 
importance  to  supply  the  want  of  life,  or  to  render  it  more 
agreeable,  he  tells  us,  is  the  melons,  which,  without  dispute, 
is  there  one  of  the  most  salutary  and  common  among  tnem. 
All  the  species  that  they  have  in  Europe,  and  in  the  sea- 
ports of  the  Mediterranean,  are  to  be  found  in  Egypt.  Be- 
sides them,  there  is  one,  whose  substance  is  green  and  very 
delicious.  It  grows  round  like  a  bowl,  and  is  commonly 
of  an  admirable  taste.  There  are  also  water-melons,  ex- 
tremely good.  But  above  all  the  rest,  at  Cairo,  and  its 
neighbourhood,  they  boast  of  a  species  of  melons,  pointed 
at  each  end,  and  swelling  out  in  tne  middle,  which  tne  pec* 
pie  of  ihe  country  call  abdelarins.  This  is  an  Arabian 
word,  which  signifies  the  slave  of  sweetness.  In  fact,  these 
melons  are  not  to  be  eaten  without  snsar,  as  being  insipid 
without  it.  Macrisi  says,  this  last  kind  was  formerly  trans- 
ported hither,  by  a  man  whose  name  they  bear.  They 
give  it  to  the  sick,  to  whom  they  refuse  all  other  kinds  ot 
fruit.  The  rind  is  very  beautifully  wrought;  its  figure 
very  singular ;  as  well  as  the  manner  of  ripeninp^  it,  which 
is  by  applying  a  red-hot  iron  to  one  of  its  extremities.  The 
people  of  the  country  eat  it  green  as  well  as  ripe,  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  we  eat  apples.  These  melons,  of  a 
foreign  extraction,  continue  two  whole  months,  and  grow 
nowhere  else  in  Egvpt.  They  say  the  same  species  is 
foimd  in  Cjrprus.— Maillet. 

Ver.  6.  But  now  our  soul  is  dried  away ;  there 
is  nothing  at  all,  besides  this  manna,  before  our 
eyes. 

In  great  hunger  or  thirst  the  people  say,  "  Our  soul  is 
withered."  "  More  than  this,  sir,!  cannot  do ;  my  spirit  is 
withered  within  me."  "  What !  when  a  man's  soul  is  with* 
ered,  is  he  not  to  complain  1" — Roberts. 

Ver.  8.  And  the  people  went  about,  and  gathered 
it,  and  ground  ii  m  mills,  or  beat  t^  in  a  mor- 
tar, and  baked  it  in  pans,  and  made  cakes  of  it : 
and  the  taste  of  it  was  as  the  taste  of  fresh  oil. 

The  eastern  mill  consists  of  two  circular  stones,  aboift 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  three  inches  th:  ;k.  The 
top  stone  has  a  handle  in  it,  and  works  round  a  pivot,  which 
has  a  hole  connected  with  it  to  admit  the  com.  The  m^or- 
tar  also  is  much  used  to  make  rice  flour.  It  is  a  block  ot 
wood,  about  twenty  inches  high  and  ten  inches  in  diameter, 
having  a  hole  scooped  out  in  the  centre.  The  pestle  is  a 
stick  of  about  four  feet  long,  made  of  iron-wood,  havmg 
an  iron  hoop  fixed  to  the  end. — Roberts. 

Yer.  16.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Mo^es,  Gather 
unto  roe  seventy  men  of  the  elders  of  Israel, 
whom  thou  knowest  to  be  the  elders  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  officers  over  them;  and  bring  them 
unto  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  that 
they  may  stand  there  y,  ith  thee. 

Moses  established  in  the  wudemess  anothe)  irititution, 
which  has  been  commom>  ^eM  to  be  of  a  judicial  narj*f ; 
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and  under  the  name  of  SatUkedrim  or  S^driftm^  mncli 
spoken  of  both  by  Jews  and  Christians,  although  it  proba- 
bly was  not  of  long  continuance.  We  have  the  account  of 
its  establishment  in  Num.  xi.^  and  if  we  read  the  passage 
impartially,  ami  without  prejudice,  we  shall  probably  en- 
tertain an  opinion  of  rhe  Synedrium  different  from  that 
generally  received,  which  exalts  it  into  a  supreme  college 
of  justice,  that  was  to  endure  for  ever.  A  rebellion  that 
arose  among  the  Israelites  distressed  Moses  exceedingly. 
In  order  to  alleviate  the  weight  of  the  burden  that  oppressed 
him,  he  chose  from  the  twelve  tribes  collectively,  a  council 
of  seventy  persons  to  assist  him.  These,  however,  could 
hardly  have  been  judges ;  for  of  fAem,  the  people  already 
had  between  sixiy  and  seventy  thousand.  Besiaes,  of  what 
use  could  seventy  new  judges,  or  a  supreme  court  of  appeal, 
have  been  in  crushing  a  rebellion.  It  seems  much  more 
likely,  that  this  selection  was  intended  for  a  supreme  sen- 
ate to  take  a  share  with  Moses  in  the  government;  and  as 
it  consisted  of  persons  of  respectability,  either  in  point  of 
family  or  merits,  it  would  serve  materially  to  support  his 
{ '>wer  and  influence  among  the  people  in  general.  B^  a 
mixture  of  aristocracv,  it  would  moderate  the  monarchical 
appearance  which  the  constitution  must  have  assumed 
from  Moses  giving  his  laws  by  command  of  God,  and  it 
would  unite  a  number  of  powerful  families  together,  from 
their  being  all  associated  with  Moses  in  the  government. 
It  is  commonly  supposed  that  this  Sj^nedrium  continued 
permanent;  but  this  I  doubt.  For  in  the  whole  period 
from  the  death  of  Moses  to  the  Babylonish  captivity,  we 
find  not  the  least  mention  of  it  in  the  Bible ;  and  this  si- 
lence, methinks,  is  decisive ;  for  in  the  time  of  the  judges, 
but  particularly  on  those  occasions  when,  according  to  the 
expression  of  the  book  of  Judges,  there  leas  neither  king 
norjtbd^ein  Israel ;  and  again,  during  those  great  political 
revolutions,  when  David  by  degrees  became  king  over  all 
the  tribes,  and  when  the  ten  tribKss  aAerward  revolted  from 
his  grandson,  Rehoboam ;  and  lastlv,  under  the  tyrannical 
reigns  of  some  of  the  subsequent  kings ;  such  a  supreme 
council  of  seventy  persons,  if  it  had  been  in  existence, 
must  have  made  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  history ;  and 
yet  we  find  not  the  least  trace  of  it:  so  that  it  merely 
appears  to  have  been  a  temporary  council  instituted  uj 
Moses  for  his  personal  service  and  security^  and  as  he  did 
not  fill  up  the  vacancies  occasioned  in  it  by  deaths,  it 
must  have  died  out  altogether  in  the  wilderness.  No 
doubt  the  Jews,  after  their  return  from  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity, did  institute  a  sanhedrim  at  Jerusalein,  of  which 
frequent  mention  is  made,  not  only  in  the  New  Testament, 
but  also  in  Jewish  writings.  But  this  was  merely  an  imi- 
tation of  the  ancient  Mosaic  Synedrium,  with  the  nature 
of  whose  constitution  the  latter  Jews  were  no  longer  ac- 
quainted ;  for  thev  had  indeed  become  ignorant  of  almost 
all  the  customs  or  their  ancestors.  The  detail  of  this  sec- 
ond sanhedrim  established  by  the  latter  Jews  belongs  not 
to  our  present  work,  but  to  their  history  after  the  Babylo- 
nish captivity. — Michaelis. 

Ver.  20.  But  even  a  whole  month,  until  it  come 
out  of  your  nostrils,  and  it  be  loathsome  unto 
you. 

What  does  this  mean  1  Is  it  not  a  figurative  expression, 
to  show  that  the^  were  to  eat  till  fully  satisfied  1  Bishop 
Patrick  savs,  "  till  you  be  glutted  and  cloyed  with  it."  Is 
I  not  a  striking  illustration  that  this  fi^re  of  speech  is  used 
at  this  day  to  convey  the  same  meanmg  7  A  host  says  to 
nis  guests,  '*  Now,  friends,  eat  mookamaUam,  to  the  nose," 
iterally,  to  eat  till  they  are  full  up  to  the  nose.  "  O,  sir, 
aow  can  I  eat  anv  more  1  I  am  full  to  the  nose,  I  have  no 
aipre  room."  Of  a  glutton,  it  is  said,  "  That  feUow  al- 
W9JS  fills  %ptetke  nose  /"— RoBEars. 

Ver.  21.  And  Moses  said,  the  people,  among 
whom  I  am,  are  six  htmdred  thousand  foot- 
men ;  and  thou  hast  said,  I  will  give  them  flesh, 
that  they  may  eat  a  whole  month.  22.  Shall 
the  flocks  and  the  herds  be  slain  for  them,  to 
suffice  them  ?  or  shall  all  the  fish  of  the  sea  be 
gathered  together  for  them,  to  suffice  them? 


When  Moses  mentioned  Israel's  being  fed  with  fish,  col- 
lected from  the  Red  Sea,  he  seems  to  have  supposed  som^ 
thing  of  an  extraordinary  kind;  but  analogous  to  what  had 
happened  to  several  people,  in  small  companies,  not  any 
thing  miraculous.    In  answer  to  the  divine  declaration, 
Moses  proposed  a  difiiculty  in  accomplishing  this  promise, 
in  the  natural  course  of  things,  not  as  imaginmg  it  could  aot 
be  done  by  a  miracle ;  he  could  not  but  know,  that  he  that 
rained  down  manna,  could,  by  a  miracle,  gorge  them  witH 
flesh :  but  in  the  common  course  of  things,  or  in  the  natu- 
ral, though  more  unusual  operation  of  Providence,  could 
it  be  brought  about  1    That  was  what  puzzled  Moses. 
Some  flocks,  and  a  few  oxen,  they  had  with  them  for  the 
solemnities  of  sacrifice ;  but  could  a  part  of  them,  with  any 
addition  that  might  be  procured  from  the  people  on  the 
skirts  of  the  desert,  be  sufficient  to  support  them  a  whole 
month  7    Fish  might  be  obtained  Arom  tne  Red  Sea,  from 
which,  it  seems,  thev  were  not  verv  distant,  but  could  it  be 
expected  they  would  come  fai  sucn  numbers  to  the  shore, 
within  their  reach,  as  fully  to  satisfy  the  cravines  of  their 
appetites,  day  afler  day,  for  a  whole  month  1    Tne  ground 
of  this  inquiry,  with  respect  to  the  flesh  of  quadrupeds,  is 
visible  to  all :  they  had  frequently  tasted  of  their  nesh  in 
feasts,  generally  of  a  sacred  nature,  sometimes,  perhaps,  of 
a  less  oevout  kmd.    But  how  came  Moses  to  think  oljisk  7 
Irwin  explains  it,  bv  observing,  that  a  little  lower  down, 
toward  the  straits  oi  Babelmandel,  he  found  fish  in  abun- 
dance in  the  Red  Sea ;  that  the  Arabs  were  very  expert  in 
catching  them ;  and  that  great  quantities  were  to  be  picked 
up,  from  time  to  time,  on  the  sand-banks,  which  are  ex- 
tremel>  numerous  in  the  Red  Sea.    There  is  no  reason  to 
believe,  that  Israel  had  not  tasted  fish  in  some  of  their  en- 
campments, of  which  some  are  expressly  said  to  have  been 
near  the  Red  Sea,  Numb,  xxxiii.  10, 11 ;  and  others  are 
known  to  have  been  on  that  coast,  or  not  far  from  it,  where 
no  mention  is  made  of  that  circumstance  in  the  sacred 
writingr<.    And  there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  since 
many  of  them  found  fish  so  grateful  to  their  palates,  but 
that  they  would  endeavour  to  make  use  of  that  o]7portnnity 
for  gratifj^ing  themselves.    Manna  was  an  additional  sup- 
ply, only  intended  to  make  up  a  sufficiency  of  food ;  not 
designed  to  be  exclusive  of  every  other  species  of  it.    If 
the  modem  Arabs  are  so  dexterous  at  catching  fish  now, 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  were  so 
in  their  time;  and  the  low  and  oppressed  state  of  Israel  in 
that  country,  will  not  allow  us  to  oelieve,  that  they  did  not 
exert  themselves  with  equal  assiduity,  and  in  consequence 
of  continual  use,  with  equal  success.     We  remember  tkejitk 
we  did  eat  in  Egypt  freel^^  was  a  part  of  their  moan,  Num. 
xi.  5.    If  Moses  knew  what  the  common  people  of  Egypt 
now  know,  and  which  their  sages  in  ancient  davs  must,  at 
least,  have  remarked,  he  could  he  no  stranger  to  that  change 
of  place  that  may  be  observed  as  to  fish,  and  their  crowd- 
ing together  at  certain  times  ;  and  to  some  such  a  natural, 
but  surprising  and  unknown  occurrence,  as  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  sea,  the  words  of  Moses  seem  to  point :  SkaU 
tkejlocks  and  herds  he  siainfor  them  7  ,  ,  ,  .  or  shall  aU  tka 
fish  of  the  sea  be  gathered  together,  bv  some  natural  impulse, 
to  this  place,  for  a  month  or  more,  wnich  none  of  us  have  haa 
any  notion  of,  nor  received  anv  information  about,  to  SMf- 
fi£e  them  ?  Such  is,  I  apprehend,  the  spirit  of  these  words. 
— Harmeb. 

Ver.  31.  And  there  went  forth  a  wind  from  the 
Lord,  and  brought  quails  from  the  sea,  and  let 
them  fall  by  the  camp,  as  it  were  a  day's  journey 
on  this  side*  and  as  it  were  a  day's  journey  on 
the  other  sid*e,  round  about  the  camp,  and  as  it 
were  two  cubits  high  upon  the  lace  of  the  earth. 

There  are  no  birds  of  passage  which  arrive  in  greater 
and  at  the  same  time  more  unaccountable  numbers,  than 
quails.  They  assemble  together  on  the  sandy  shore  of 
Egypt,  in  very  large  flocks.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how 
a  bird  which,  being  so  heavy  in  its  flight,  cannot  fly  to  any 
distance,  and  which  in  our  fi<'lds  we  see  alight  almost  as 
soon  as  it  has  taken  wing,  should  ventnre  to  traverse  a  pretty 
great  extent  of  sea.  The  islands  scattered  over  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  vessels  sailing  along  its  surfhce,  serve 
them,  indeed,  for  places  of  rest  and  shelter,  when  the 
winds  become  boisterocut,  or  contrary  to  the  airection  of 
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their  roate.  Bat  theae  aaylams,  which  the  qimila  have  not 
alwars  sufficient  T^trengtb  to  reach,  and  the  distance  of 
which  is  frequenilj  fatal  to  them,  likewise  proire  to  them 
places  of  destruction.  Too  much-  exhausted  to  fly,  they 
suffer  themselves  to  be  caught  without  difficulty  upon  in- 
hospitable shores :  they  are  also  easily  taken  by  hand  upon 
the  rigging  of  ships ;  and  when  excess  of  iati^ue  prevents 
them  from  rising  to  that  height,  they  strike  with  violence 
against  the  vessel's  hull,  fall  back,  stunned  by  the  shock, 
and  disappear  in  the  waves.  Whatever  may  be  the  dan- 
ger of  the  long  voyage  to  which  these  birds  do  not  seem 
oestmed ;  whatever  losses  these  bodies  of  feeble  travellers 
may  sustain  in  the  course  of  the  passage,  there  still  arrives 
so  great  a  multitude  in  the  environs  of  Alexandria,  that 
the  number  to  be  seen  there  is  truly  incredible.  The  Egyp> 
tian  fowlers  catch  them  in  nets.  During  the  first  days  of 
their  arrival,  such  quantities  are  for  sale  in  the  markets  of 
Alexandria,  that  three  and  sometimes  four  were  to  be  pur- 
chased for  a  medine,  or  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  demiers.— 

SOITNINI. 

That  quails  really  are  used  to  migrate  in  countless  flocks, 
is  known,  not  only  m  Asia,  but  in  the  southern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope ;  for  instance,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  especi- 
ally in  the  beauiifut  islands  in  the  bay  of  Naples.  Yet  the 
opinion  of  those  commentators  who  think  that  they  were 
not  quails,  but  locusts,  that  the  wind  brought  to  the  Israel- 
ites, may  be  worthy  of  attention,  especially  on  account  of 
the  circumstance  mentioned  in  the  holy  scriptures,  that 
the  Israelites  "  hung  them  up  round  the  ramp,"  (so  Luther 
has  it,  and  not  **  spread  them  abroad,"  as  in  the  English 
translation,)  as  the  Orientals  still  do  with  locusts,  which 
they  dry  in  the  san. — (Stollberg*s  Hist,  of  Religion.)  The 
common  opinion  that  they  were  auails  which  collected  in 
such  numbers  round  the  camp  of  the  Israelites,  is,  however, 
favoured  by  this  circumstance,  that  these  birds  are  still  de- 
signated by  the  Arabic  word,  which  is  the  same  as  the  He- 
brew SdaV. — ROSBNMULLER. 

Yer.  32.  And  the  people  stood  up  all  that  day, 
and  all  that  night,  and  all  the  next  day,  and 
they  gathered  the  quails:  he  that  gathered 
least  gathered  ten  homers;  and  they  spread 
them  all  abroad  for  themselves  round  about  the 
camp. 

The  surprising  abundance  of  these  birds  maybe  inferred 
ftt>m  the  quantity  which  the  trib<*s  collected.  The  persons 
employed,  were  not  a  few  of  the  people,  but  a  ^reat  mul- 
tirtide  that  were  not  prevented  by  other  domestic  engage- 
ments or  important  reasons ;  ana  that  discovered  on  this 
occasion,  much  alacrity  and  perseverance.  Unwilling 
to  lose  so  valuable  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  their  inor- 
dinate desires,  and  providing  for  their  future  wants,  they 
continued  their  active  exertions  for  several  days ;  and  that 
we  may  know  the  result  of  their  diligence,  and  form  some 
idea  of  the  abundant  supply  with  which  divine  providence 
had  favoured  them,  the  sacred  historian  states,  '*  he  that 
gathered  least,  gathered  ten  homers."  This  word  (*istn) 
hffmer,  is  properly  distinguished  from  (*>oy)  omer,  a  much 
smaller  measure,  and  from  (^^on)  hamor^  an  ass,  or  the 
load  which  is  commonly  laid  upon  that  animal.  But  some 
writers  make  it  eaaal  tJ  the  cor,  which  is  more  than  dou- 
ble the  weight,  ana  is  the  common  load  of  a  camel.  But 
it  was  not  necessary  that  every  one  should  gather  ten  camel 
loads  of  quails;  forGhxl  had  promised  his  people  flesh  for  a 
month,  and  would  have  fulfilled  his  promise  ny  bestowing 
on  every  individual  the  third  part  of  a  cor,  or  camel's  bar- 
den.  The  truth  of  this  assertion  will  appear,  when  it  is 
considered,  that  every  Israelite  received  lor  bis  daily  sub- 
sistence, an  omer  of  manna,  which  is  the  tenth  part  of  an 
epha.  But  an  epha  is  the  tenth  part  of  a  cor ;  and  by  coo- . 
sequence,  a  cor  contains  a  hundred  omers.  If  then  an 
omer  is  snflicient  for  one  day,  a  cor  must  be  sufficient  for 
a  hundred  dayis,  that  is,  for  more  than  three  months. 
Hence,  if  every  Israelite  gathered  ten  cors  of  quails,  they 
collected  thirty  times  more  than  God  had  promised.  Bo- 
ehart  endeavours  to  remove  this  difficulty,  by  observing, 
.hat  Moses,  in  this  verse,  speaks  only  of  the  heads  of  fami- 
UcH,  leaving  out  of  his  enumeration,'  the  women,  children, 
and  slaves.  But  it  is  evident  that  Moses  did  not  use  the 
word  people  in  this  restricted  sense;  for  he  states,  that 


the  wrath  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  the  peiple  that 
gathered  the  auails,  "  and  the  Lord  smote  ihem  with  a  very 

Seat  plague."  And  the  people  journeyed  from  Kibroih- 
ttaavah ;  but  these  things  are  surely  said  of  the  whole 
people.  Dissatisfied  with  this  solution.  Bochart  proposes 
anciher,  with  which  he  is  better  pleased :  The  ten  homers 
are  not  ten  cors,  but  ten  heaps ;  lor  in  this  sense,  the  word 
is  sometimes  used.  Thus,  in  the  propheci&i  of  Habakkuk, 
homer  signifies  a  heap  of  many  waters ;  and  in  the  book 
of  Exodus,  a  heap  of  frogs.  Onkelos  and  other  interpre- 
ters, accordingly  render  it  in  this  passage  ten  heaps.  If 
this  be  admitted,  Moses  has  not  determined  the  quantity  of 
these  birds  which  every  one  gathered ;  but  only  says,  that 
every  one  at  least  gathered  ten  heaps,  that  ls,bv  a  familiar 
phrase  among  the  Hebrews,  a  very  great  number ;  for  ten 
IS  often  used  in  scripture  for  many.  This  version  ought 
to  be  preferred,  both  on  accoant  of  what  has  been  already 
statecf,  and  because  the  cor  is  a  measure  of  corn,  not  o( 
flesh.  The  view  now  given  is  of  some  value  -,  for  if  every 
Israelite  gathered  ten  cors  of  quails,  the  number  of  these 
birds  must  have  been  so  great  as  to  exceed  all  belief.  But 
it  has  been  shown,  that  instead  of  ten  cors,  an  Israelite  did 
not  collect  and  use  the  third  part  of  one.  It  is  not  meant  to 
limit  the  power  of  God ;  but  surely  no  violence  should  be 
ofiered  to  human  belief,  by  requirug  more  from  it  than 
God  has  revealed  in  his  word. 

The  vast  Multitude  of  these  birds,  appears  also  from  the 
long  time  that  the  many  thousands  of  Israel  subsisted  upon 
them  in  the  desert.  Jehovah  promises,  with  uncommon 
emphasis,  "  Ye  shall  not  eat  one  day,  nor  two  days,  nor 
five  days,  neither  ten  days,  nor  twenty  days ;  but  even  a 
whole  month."  The  complete  fulfilment  of  this  j^romise. 
although  not  recorded  by  Moses,  may  be  justly  mferrea 
from  the  great  quantity  which  the  people  gathered,  and  laid 
up  in  store,  after  drying  them  in  the  sun,  for  theiir  snbsist- 
ence.  The  Psalmist  distinctly  alludes  to  it  in  these  words: 
*'  So  they  did  eat  and  were  filled ;  for  he  gave  them  their 
own  desire."  Thus  were  six  hundred  thousand  footmen, 
besides  women  and  children,  supplied  with  quails  for  a 
whole  month,  by  the  power  and  soodness  of  Jenovah.  In 
the  colder  regions  of  Europe,  where  the  quail  is  less  fre- 
fluent,  this  could  not  have  been  done  without  a  new  crea- 
tion; but  in  warm  climates,  the  case  is  very  difierent. 
There  these  birds  are  found  in  immense  numbers.  From 
Aristophanes  it  appears  that  no  bird  was  more  common  in 
Greece ;  and  Juvenal  asserts,  that  none  were  of  less  value 
at  Rome.  Nor  will  that  appear  wonderful,  when  the  as- 
sertion of  some  writers  is  considered,  that,  in  the  beginning 
of  spring,  within  the  space  of  five  miles,  a  huncVed  thou- 
sand  of  these  birds  are  sometimes  caught  in  one  d.iy ;  and 
this  astonishing  number  continues  to  be  taken  for  nearly  a 
whole  month.  Varro  asserts,  that  turtles  and  quails  return 
from  their  mirations  into  Italy,  in  immense  numbers. 
Hence,  their  flight,  when  they  approach  the  land,  is  alleged 
by  Pliny,  to  be  "  attended  with  danger  to  mariners ;  for 
these  birds,  wearied  with  their  journey,  alight  upon  the 
sails,  and  this  always  in  the  niffht,  and  smk  their  frail  ves- 
sels.*^ The  same  fact  is  stated  of  Solinus,  as  quoted  by  Bo- 
chart :  "  When  they  come  wiihm  sight  of  land,  they  rush 
forward  in  large  bo'dies,  and  with  so  great  impetuosity  as 
often  to  endan^r  the  safety  of  navigators ;  for  they  alight 
upon  the  sails  m  the  night,  and  by  their  weight  overset  the 
vessels."    Many  places  also  have  borne  the  name  of  Orty. 

fia,  from  the  multitude  of  auails  which  crowded  their 
elds.  Thus,  Delus  was  called  Ortygia;  the  island  of 
Syracuse  was  known  by  the  same  name ;  also  the  city  of 
£phesas,  as  well  as  a  grove  very  near  it,  and  another  in 
the  vicinity  of  Miletus.  For  the  same  reason,  the  whole 
country  or  Libya,  received  from  the  ancients  the  name  of 
Ortygia.  But  quails  abounded  nowhere  in  greater  num* 
hers  than  in  Egypt,  and  the  surrounding  countries,  whither 
they  were  allurra  by  the  intense  heat  of  the  climate,  or 
the  great  fertility  of  the  soil.  Hence,  the  remark  of  Jo- 
sephus,  that  the  Arabic  gulf  is  peculiarly  favourable  to 
the  breeding  of  these  bircu.  We  have  also  heard  the  tes- 
timony of  uiodorus,  concerning  the  countless  number  of 
quails  about  Rhinocolura;  and  the  ancients  mention  a 
^cies  of  quail  peculiar  to  Eg3rpt.  which  is  so  namerotvi 
at  a  certain  season  of  the  year,  that  the  inhabitants,  un  • 
able  to  consume  them  all,  are  compelled  to  salt  them  for 
future  use.  This  was  done  in  times  when,  according  to 
Theocritus,  the  vale  of  Egypt  containcA  more  ihan  thinr 
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thousand  cities ;  and  hy  the  testimony  of  Josephns,  seven 
hundred  and  filly  myriads  of  people,  without  including 
the  inhabitaflts  of  Alexandria.  From  this  statement  it 
must  be  evident,  that  in  order  to  supply  the  many  thou- 
sands of  Israel  with  quails  for  a  whole  month,  no  act  of 
creation  was  necessary ;  butonlv  a  strong  breeze,  to  direct 
the  flight  of  those  innumerable  flocks,  which  encumber  the 
African  continent,  to  the  camp  of  Israel.  We  read  that 
our  Lord  multiplied  the  loaves  and  the  fishes,  when  he 
fed  the  attending  multitudes ;  but  no  inspired  writer  insin- 
Qates.  (hat  Jehovah  created  or  multiplied  the  quails  with 
whicn  he  sustained  his  people  in  the  wilderness.  He  had 
only  to  transport  them  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  from  the 
vale  of  Egypt,  and  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  was  in- 
deed a  stupendous  miracle,  to  collect  such  immense  num- 
bers, to  bring  them  into  tne  desert  precisely  at  the  time 
which  he  bad  appointed,  and  to  let  them  mil  about  the 
camp,  that  they  might  be  gathered  by  his  people ;  but  the 
provision  itself  existed  already  in  the  stores  of  common 
providence,  and  reauired  only  to  be  conveyed  to  the  spot 
where  it  was  needed. — Paxton. 

CHAPTER  XII. 
Ver.  14.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  If  her 
father  had  but  spit  in  her  face,  should  she  not 
be  ashamed  seven  days  ?  Let  her  be  shut  out 
from  the  camp  seven  days,  and  after  thai  let  her 
be  received  in  again, 

Miriam  had  greatly  offended  God,  and,  therefore,  she 
was  to  be  as  a  daughter,  whose  father  had  spit  in  her  face. 
In  Deuteronomy  xxv.  9,  the  widow  was  to  ^it  in  the  face 
of  her  late  husband's  brother,  if  he  refused  to  marry  her. 
And  Job  (xxx.  10)  in  his  great  misery  says  of  his  ene- 
mies, "  they  spare  not  to  spit  in  m^  faceV*  and  in  ref- 
erence to  our  Saviour,  they  did  "  spit  in  his  face."  The 
most  contempraous,  the  most  exasperating  and  degrading 
action,  which  one  man  can  do  to  another,  is  to  spU  in 
his  face,  A  person  receiving  this  insult  is  at  once  worked 
up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  anger,  and  nothine  but  the 
rank  or  power  of  the  individual  will  prevent  him  fh>m 
seeking  instant  revenge.  Indeed,  such  is  the  enormity 
attached  to  this  offence,  that  it  is  seldom  had  recourse  to, 
except  in  extreme  cases.  A  master,  whose  slave  has  deeplv 
oflfended  him,  will  not  beat  him,  f  for  that  would  defile  him,) 
but  he  spits  in  his  face.  When  his  anger  is  at  the  greatest 
height,  ne  will  not  even  condescend  to  do  that,  but  order  a 
fellow-servant,  or  some  one  near,  to  spit  in  his  face.  Is  a 
person  too  respectable  for  this  inoignitjr ;  then  the  offended 
mdividual  will  spit  upon  the  ground.  Schoolmasters,  also, 
when  very  angry  with  a  scholar,  do  not,  as  In  England,  be- 
gin to  beat  him,  but  spit  in  his  face,  or  order  some  one  else 
to  do  it.  To  a  person  making  use  of  offensive  language, 
bystanders  say,  "  SpU  in  Ms  face," — ^Roberts. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 
Yer.  23.  And  they  came  unto  the  brook  of  Esh- 
col,  and  cut  down  from  thence  a  branch  with 
one  cluster  of  grapes,  and  they  bare  it  between 
two  upon  a  staff;  and  they  brought  of  the  pome- 
granates, and  of  the  figs. 

It  appears  that  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  was  never 
abandoned  in  this  country.  The  grapes,  which  are  white, 
and  pretty  large,  are,  however,  not  much  superior  in  size 
to  those  of  Europe.  This  peculiarity  seems  to  be  confined 
to  those  in  this  neighbourhood,  for  at  the  distance  of  only 
six  miles  to  the  south,  is  the  rivulet  and  valley  called 
Escohol,  celebrated  in  scripture  for  its  fertility,  and  for 
producing  very  large  grapes.  In  other  parts  of  Syria,  also, 
I  have  seen  grapes  of  such  an  extraordinary  size,  that  a 
bonch  of  them  would  be  a  sufficient  burden  for  one  man. 
It  is  not  at  all  surprising,  therefore,  that  when  the  spies, 
smt  by  Moses  to  reconnoitre  the  promised  land,  retumea 
til  give  him  an  account  of  its  fertuitj,  it  required  two  of 
them  to  carry  a  bunch  of  grapes,  which  they  Drought  with 
them  suspended  from  a  pole  placed  upon  their  shoulders. 
(Mar-ii.)  Many  eyewimesses  assure  us,  that  in  Pales- 
tin^  iLe  Tines,  and  bunches  of  grapes,  are  almost  of  an  in- 
^    '"      '  '     Stephen  Schnlti  relates,  "  At  Beit^jin,  a 


village  near  Ptoleinais,  we  took  our  snpper  under  a  large 
vine,  the  stem  of  which  was  nearly  a  foot  and  a  half  in  di- 
ameter, the  height  about  thirty  feet,  and  covered  with  its 
branches  and  shoots  (for  the  snoots  must  be  supported)  a 
hut  more  than  fifty  feet  long  and  broad.  The  bunches  of 
these  grapt s  are  so  large  that  they  weigh  from  ten  to  twelve 
pounds,  and  the  grapes  may  be  compared  to  our  plums. 
Such  a  bunch  is  cut  off*  and  laid  on  a  board,  round  which 
they  seat  themselves,  and  each  helps  himself  to  as  many 
as  ne  pleases."  Forster,  in  his  Hebrew  Dictionary,  (under 
the  word  Eshcx>l,)  says,  "  that  he  knew  at  Nurnburg,  a 
monk  of  the  name  of  Acacius,  who  had  resided  eight  years 
in  Palestine,  and  had  also  preached  at  Hebron,  where  he 
had  seen  bunches  of  grapes  which  were  as  much  as  tw( 
men  could  conveniently  carry."  Christopher  Neitzschutz, 
who  travelled  through  ralestme  in  the  year  1634,  speaking 
of  his  excursions  on  the  Jewish  mountains,  says,  "  Thest 
mountains  are  pretty  high  on  the  right,  and  most  beautifully 
situated ;  and  I  can  say  with  truth,  that  I  saw  and  ate  of 
bunches  of  grapes  which  were  each  half  an  ell  long,  and 
the  grapes  two  joints  of  a  finger  in  length."  Reland  says, 
"  that  a  merchant,  who  lived  several  years  at  Rama,  as- 
sured him  that  he  had  there  seen  bunches  of  grapes  which 
weighed  ten  pounds  each."  Vines  and  grapes  or  an  extra- 
ordinary size  are  fotmd  in  other  parts  of  the  East.  Strabo 
says, ''  that  in  the  Margiana,  a  country  southwest  of  the 
Caspian  sea,  now  called  Gbilan,  there  are  vines  which  two 
men  can  scarcely  span,  the  bunches  of  which  are  of  extra- 
ordinary length'"  OUarinSj  in  1637,  saw  in  this  part 
vines,  tfie  stem  of  which  was  as  thick  as  a  man's  body.  At 
Iran,  he  states,  there  is  a  kind  of  grapes  called  Enlrari  all 
deresi,  which  are  of  a  brown  red  colour,  and  as  large  as 
Spanish  plums.  The  carrying  of  a  bunch  of  grapes  be- 
tween two  men  was  not  merely  for  its  weight,  but  that  it 
might  be  brought  uninjured,  and  without  being  cmahed, 
into  the  Israelite  camp. — Rosenmullxr. 

The  pomegranate,  the  malus  punica  of  the  Romans,  the 
po«  or  pota  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Rimon  of  the  Hebrews, 


kernels.  The  Hebrew  term  Rimon,  which  expresses  both 
the  tree  and  the  fruit,  from  Rama,  to  project,  seems  to  have 
its  name  from  the  strong  projection  or  renection  of  light 
either  from  the  fruit  or  from  the  starlike  flower  with  six 
leaves,  or  rays,  at  the  top  of  the  apple.  The  Oreek  name 
pM,  which  denotes  the  tree,  and  fMtMoc,  the  fruit,  by  which 
the  Seventy  render  the  word  Rimon,  aim  perhaps  at  the 
same  thing,  being  derived  from  fw«>,  to  flow.  We  learn 
from  Dr.  Shaw,  that  August  produces  the  first  ripe  pome- 
granates, some  of  which  are  three  or  fonr  inches  in  diam- 
eter, and  of  a  pound  weight.  The  pomegranate,  or  malum 
punicum,  as  originally  brought  from  Phoenicia,  was  for- 
merly numbered  among  the  most  delicious  fruits  which  the 
earth  produces.  That  from  Arabia  is  large,  full  of  juice, 
and  highly  flavoured.  The  juice  especially,  when  express- 
ed from  the  seeds  and  interior  film,  by  which  the  oitter 
flavour  is  avoided,  is  a  delicate  beveraige :  and  one  of  those 
pomegranates  will  sometimes  fill  a  small  basin.  The  high 
estimation  in  which  it  was  held  by  the  people  of  Israel, 
may  be  inferred  from  its  being  one  of  tne  three  kinds  o: 
fruit  brought  by  the  spies  from  Eshcol,  to  Moses  and  the 
congregation  in  the  wilderness;  and  from  its  being  speci- 
fied oy  that  rebellious  people  as  one  of  the  greatest  locuriea 
they  enjoyed  in  Egjrpt,  the  want  of  which  they  felt  so  se- 
verely m  the  sandy  desert  The  pomeffrasate,  classed  by 
Muses  with  wheat  and  barley,  vines  ana  figs,  oil  olive  and 
honey,  was,  in  hit  account,  one  principal  recommendation 
of  the  promised  land.  But  no  circumstance  more  clearly 
proves  the  value  which  the  Orientals  put  upon  this  fruit,  than 
the  choice  which  Solomon  makes  or  it  to  represent  certain 
graces  of  the  church :  "  Thy  temples  are  like  a  piece  of 
pomegranate  within  thy  locks ;"  ana  in  the  thirteentn  verse, 
the  culdren  of  God  are  compared  to  an  orchard  of  pome- 
granates with  pleasant  IVuits.  Three  sorts  of  pomegran aies 
are  used  in  Syria,  the  sour,  the  sweet,  and  another  of  bl 
iotermediate  taste,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  grateful  acid- 
ity to  their  sauces  or  liquids.  A  very  relreshing  draught, 
such  as  the  Syrians  use  m  hot  weather,  composed  of  wine 
mixed  with  the  iuice  of  the  pomegranate,  it  would  seem ,  the 
snonae  propoaea  to  make  for  her  beloved :  "  I  would  caQ.«e 
t&ee  to  drink  of  spiced  wine  of  the  juice  of  my  pomegra* 
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tate ;"  a  delicioiis  and  cooling  beTerage  to  the  parched  In* 
habitant  of  the  equatorial  regions;  or  perhaps  she  means 
a  species  of  wine  made  of  pomegranate  juice,  which  we 
learn  from  Chardin,  is  dran  k  in  considerable  quantities  in 
the  East,  and  narticnlarly  in  Persia.  Which  of  these  is 
reallv  intended,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  liqaors  of 
this  kind  are  still  very  common  in  the  East.  Bheibet, 
which  is  a  syrup,  chieflv  that  of  lemons  mixed  with  water, 
is  used  by  persons  of  all  ranks. 

"  I  think,^'  sa]rs  Mr.  Harmer  in  a  note,  '*  it  is  highly  prob- 
able, that  in  the  time  of  remote  antiquity,  pomegranate 
juice  was  used  in  those  countries  where  lemon  juice  is  now 
used,  with  their  meat,  and  in  their  drinks;  and,  that  it  was 
not  till  afterward,  that  lemons  came  among  them.  I  know 
not  how  else  to  account  for  the  mention  of  pomegranates,  in 
describing  the  fmitfulness  of  the  Ho\j  Land :  the]p^  would 
not  now,  1  think,  occur  in  such  descriptions ;  the  juice  of 
lemons  and  oranges  have  at  oresent  almost  superseded  Ihe 
use  of  that  of  pomegranates.'^  But  the  opinion  of  this  re- 
spectable writer,  is  opposed  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Dr. 
Russel,  who  spent  many  years  in  Syria,  and  wrote  the  na^ 
tnral  history  of  that  country.  According  to  that  able  his- 
torian, lemons  have  by  no  means  superseded  the  pomegra- 
nate ;  the  latter  is  more  easily  preserved  through  the  win- 
ter, and  is  often  in  cookery  preferred  to  the  lemon.  In 
describing  the  fhiitfulness  of  a  country,  the  ix>megranate 
would  be  mentioned ;  and  it  is  diliffentty  cultivated  even 
where  lemons  are  plenty.  What  Chardin  calls  Roubnar, 
he  would  not  understand  to  be  wine ;  Rab-al-nar  is  the  in- 
spissated juice  of  the  pomegranate,  or  the  juice  of  grapes 
preserved  with  sugar. — ^Paxtom. 

Ver.  32.  The  land,  through  which  we  have  gone 
to  search  it,  is  a  land  that  eateth  up  the  inhabit- 
ants thereof. 

Of  a  very  unhealthv  place  it  is  said,  "  That  evil  country 
eats  up  all  the  people.'  '*We  cannot  remain  in  these 
parts,  tne  land  is  eating  us  up."  "  /go  to  that  place !  never  I 
It  will  eat  me  up."  Of  England  it  is  said,  in  reference  to 
her  victories^  **  She  has  eaten  up  all  countries.*^ — Roberts. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

Ver.  9.   Only  rebel  not  ye  against  the  Lord, 

neither  fear  ye  the  people  of  the  land :  ^  for  they 

are  bread  for  us :  their  defence  is  departed  from 

them,  and  the  Lord  is  with  us ;  fear  them  not. 

Hebrew,  *'  shadow."  A  poor  man  savs  of  his  rich  friend, 
*'  He  is  my  skadcw ;"  i.  e.  ne  is  mv  defence.  ^*  My  sha- 
dow is  gone ;"  meaning,  he  has  lost  Lis  defence.  "  Alas  t 
those  poor  people  have  lost  their  shadow."— Roberts. 

Literally,  thiir  shadaWf  a  metaphor  highly  expressive  of 

protection  and  support  in  the  sultry  eastern  countries. 

The  Arabs  and  Persians  have  the  same  word  to  denote  the . 

same  thing :  using  these  expressions,  **  May  the  shadow  of 

thy  prosperity  be  extended/'    "  May  the  shadow  of  thy 

prosperity  be  spread  over  the  heads  of  thy  well-wishers." 

"May  thy  protection  never  be  removed  from  my  head; 
May  God  extend  thy  shadow  eternally." 

At  court,  when  mention  im  made  of  the  sultan,  the  appella- 
tion of  alem-penahj  refuge  of  the  world,  is  usually  adaed  to 
his  title  of  padisha,  or  emperor.  His  lofliest  title,  and  the 
most  esteemed,  because  given  to  him  by  the  kings  of  Per- 
sia, is  zH-uUah^  shadow  of  Gk>d. — Buanca. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 
Ver.  6.  And  Moses  spake  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  every  one  of  their  princes  gave  him 
a  tod  apiece,  for  each  prince  one,  according  to 
their  fitthers*  houses,  tv^n  twelve  rods:  and  the 
rod  of  Aaron  was  among  their  rods.  7.  And 
Moses  laid  up  the  rods  before  the  Lord  in  the 
tabernacle  of  witness.  8.  And  it  came  to  pass, 
that  on  the  morrow  Moses  went  into  the  taber- 
nacle of  witness ;  and,  behold,  the  rod  of  Aaron, 
for  the  house  of  Levi,  was  budded,  and  brousht 
forth  buds,  and  bloomed  blossoms,  and  yielded 
almonds. 
.  See  on  Jer.  1. 11,  IS. 
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Yer.  16.  And  those  that  are  to  be  redeemed,  from 
a  month  old  shalt  thou  redeem,  according  to 
thine  estimation,  for  the  money  of  five  shekels, 
after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary,  which  is 
twenty  gerahs. 

According  to  Leo  of  Modena,  this  was  performed  in  the 
following  manner.  When  the  child  is  thirty  days  old,  the 
father  sends  for  one  of  the  descendants  of  Aaron ;  several 
persons  bein^  assembled  on  the  occasion,  the  father  brings 
a  cup,  contaming  several  pieces  of  ^old  and  silver  coin. 
The  priest  then  takes  the  child  into  his  arms,  and  address- 
ing himself  to  the  mother,  says,  "  Is  this  thy  son  1"  Mo- 
ther, "  Yes."  Priest.  "  Hast  thou  never  had  another  child, 
male  or  female,  a  miscarriage  or  untimely  birihl"  yio- 
ther.  "  No."  Priest.  "  This  being  the  case,  this  child,  as 
first-bom,  belongs  to  me."  Then  turning  to  the  father,  he 
says,  "  If  it  be  thy  desire  to  have  this  child ^  thou  must  re- 
deem it."  Father.  "  I  present  thee  with  this  gold  and  sil- 
ver for  this  purpose."  Priest.  "  Thou  dost  wish,  therefore, 
to  redeem  the  child  1"  Father.  "  I  do  wish  so  to  do."  The 
priest  then  turning  himself  to  the  assembly,  says,  "  Very 
well:  this  child,  as  first-bom,  is  mine,  as  it  is  written  in 
Bemidbar,  Numb,  zviii.  16,  T%ou  shali  redeem  thejirst-bnm 
of  a  month  old  for  Jive  shekels;  but  I  shall  content  myself 
with  this  in  exchange."  He  then  takes  two  gold  crowns,  or 
thereabouts,  and  returns  the  child  to  his  parents. — Buboeb. 

Ver.  19.  All  the  heave-offerines  of  the  holy 
thin^,  which  the  children  of  Israel  offer  unto 
the  Lord,  have  I  given  thee,  and  thy  sons  and 
thy  daughters  with  thee,  by  a  statute  for  ever : 
it  t5  a  covenant  of  salt  for  ever  before  the  Lord 
unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  with  thee. 

Among  other  descriptions  of  a  covenant,  there  is  one 
which  demands  explanation,  Numb,  xviii.  19,  "  The  offer- 
ings I  have  given  to  thee,  and  thy  sons  and  thy  daughters 
with  thee,  by  a  statute  for  ever;  it  is  a  covenant  ofsaU^for 
ever^  before  the  Lord."  8  Chr.  xiii.  5,  "  Ought  you  not  to 
know  that  the  Lord  God  of  krael  gave  the  kingdom  over 
Israel  to  David,  for  ever,  to  him,  and  to  his  sons,  by  a  eove- 
na/nt  ofsaU  7"  It  is  very  properly,  as  we  suppose,  suggested, 
in  answer  to  the  inquiry,  What  means  tnis  covenant  of 
saltl  that  salt  preserves  from  decay  and  putrefaction :  it 
maintains  a  firmness  and  durability.  There  is  a  kind  of 
salt  so  hard,  that  it  im  used  as  money,  and  passes  from  hand 
to  hand  no  more  injured  than  a  stone  would  be,  says  Mr. 
Bruce.  Salt  may  therefore  very  properly  be  made  an  em- 
blem of  perpetuity. 

But  the  covenant  of  saU  seems  to  refer  to  an  agreement 
made,  in  which  salt  was  used  as  a  token  of  connrmatirn. 
We  shall  |ive  an  insumce  fh>m  Baron  du  Tott.  "  He, 
(Moldovanji  Pacha,)  was  desirous  of  an  acquaintance  with 
me,  and  seeming  to  regret  that  his  business  would  not  per- 
mit him  to  stay  long,  he  departed,  promising  in  a  snort 
time  to  return.  I  had  already  attended  him  half  way  down 
the  staircase,  when  stopping,  and  turning  briskly  to  one  of 
my  domestics  who  followed  me, '  Bring  me  directly,'  said 
,  he, '  some  bread  and  salt.'  I  was  not  less  surprised  at  this 
fancy,  than  at  the  haste  which  was  made  to  obey  him. 
What  he  requested  was  brought  ^  when,  taking  a  little  saU 
between  his  fingers,  and  (putting  it  with  a  mysterious  air  on 
a  bit  of  bread,  he  ate  it  with  a  devout  gravity,  assuring  me 
that  I  might  now  rely  on  him.  I  soon  procured  an  expla- 
nation or  this  sij^incant  ceremony;  but  this  same  man, 
when  become  vizier,  was  tempted  to  violate  this  oath  thus 
taken  in  my  favour.  Yet  if  this  solemn  contract  be  not 
always  religiously  observed,  it  serves,  at  least,  to  moderate 
the  spirit  of  vengeaace  so  natural  to  the  Turin.''  The  Ba» 
ron  adds  in  a  note :  "  The  Turks  think  it  the  blackest  in- 
gratitude, to  forget  the  man  from  whom  we  have  received 
food :  which  is  signified  by  ike  bread  amd  sail  in  this  cere- 
mony."—(Baron  du  Tott,  part  L  page  214^  The  Baroii 
alludes  to  this  incident  in  part  iii.  page  3o.  Moldovanji 
Pacha,  being  ordered  to  obey  the  Baron,  was  not  pleased 
at  it  "I  did  not  imagine  I  ought  to  put  any  great  confi- 
dence in  the  mysterious  covsnant  of  the  bread  and  salt,  btf 
which  this  man  had  formerly  vawid  imviaUdde  Jriendshift  ia 
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"  Yet  be  "dissembled  bis  discontent,"  and  "bis  pee- 
vishness only  showed  itself  in  his  first  letters  to  the  Pone/* 
It  will  now,  we  suppose,  appear  credible,  that  the  phrase  "  a 
covenant  of  salt"  alludes  lo  some  custom  in  ancient  times; 
and  wiihuttt  meaning  to  symbolize  very  deepljr,  we  take  the 
liberty  of  asking,  whether  the  precept,  Lev.  ii.  13,  "  With 
ail  thine  ofTerings  thou  shalt  oner  salt,"  mav  have  any  ref- 
erence to  ideas  of  a  similar  nature  1  Did  the  custom  of 
feasting  at  a  covenant-making  include  the  same  1  accord- 
ing to  the  sentiment  of  the  Turks  hinted  at  in  the  Baron's 
note.  We  ought  to  notice  the  readiness  of  the  Baron's  do- 
mestics, in  proof  that  they,  knowing  the  usages  of  their 
country,  well  understood  what  was  about  to  take  place. 
Also,  that  this  covenant  is  nsually  punctually  observed, 
and  where  it  is  not  punctually  observed,  yet  it  has  a  re- 
straining influence  on  the  party  who  has  made  it;  and  his 
non-observance  of  it  disgraces  him. 

We  proceed  to  give  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  power 
of  this  covenant  of  salt  over  the  mind :  it  seems  to  imply 
a  something  attributed  to  salt,  which  it  is  very  difficult  for 
us  completely  to  explain,  but  which  is  not  the  less  real  on 
that  account :  "  Jacoub  ben  Laifh,  the  founder  of  a  dynasty 
of  Persian  princes  called  the  Saffarides,  rising,  like  many 
others  of  the  ancestors  of  the  princes  of  the  East,  from  a 
very  low  state  to  royal  power,  being  in  his  first  setting  out 
in  the  use  of  arms,  no  better  than  a  freebooter  or  robber,  is 
yet  said  to  have  maintained  some  regard  to  decency  in  his 
depredations,  and  never  to  have  entirely  stripped  those 
that  he  robbed,  always  leaving  them  something  to  soften 
their  afiliciion.  Among  other  exploits  that  are  recorded 
of  him,  he  is  said  ^o  have  broken  into  the  palace  of  the 

C'  ice  of  that  country,  and  having  collected  a  very  large 
ty,  which  he  was  on  the  point  of  carrying  away,  he 
found  his  foot  kicked  something  which  made  him  stumble ; 
he  imagined  it  might  be  something  of  valne,  and  putting  it 
to  his  mouth,  the  better  to  distinguish  what  it  was,  bis 
tongue  soon  informed  him  it  was  a  lump  of  saU.  Upon  this, 
according  to  the  morality,  or  rather  superstition,  of  the 
cotmtry,  where  the  people  considered  salt  as  a  sffmbol  and 
pledge  of  kospUalUyjne  was  so  touched,  that  he  left  all  his 
boo^,  retiring  without  taking  away  any  thftig  with  him. 
The  next  morning,  the  risk  tney  had  run  of  losing  many 
valuable  thin^  being  perceived,  great  was  the  surprise, 
and  strict  the  mquiry.  what  could  be  the  occasion  of  their 
being  left.  At  length  Jacoub  was  found  to  be  the  person 
concerned ;  who  having  given  an  account,  very  sincerely, 
of  the  whole  transaction  to  the  prince,  he  gained  his  es- 
teem so  effectually,  that  it  mi^ht  oe  said,  with  truth,  that  it 
was  his  regard  for  tall  that  laid  the  foundation  of  his  after 
fortune.  The  prince  employing  him  as  a  man  of  courage 
and  genius  in  many  enterprises,  and  finding  him  successful 
in  ail  of  them,  he  raisea  him,  by  liule  and  little,  to  the 
chief  posts  among  his  troops;  so  that,  at  that  prince's 
death,  he  found  himself  possessed  of  the  command  m  chief, 
and  had  such  interest  m  their  affections,  that  they  pre- 
ferred his  interests  to  those  of  the  children  of  the  deceased 
firince,  and  he  became  abstduU  master  of  that  province, 
rom  whence  he  afterward  spread  his  conquests  far  ana 
wide."-HfI>'Herbelot,  Bibl.  Orient  p.  466.  Also,Harmer's 
Obs.) — Tatlor  in  Caliubt. 

CHAPTER  XX. 
Ver.  19.  And  the  children  of  Israel  said  unto  him. 
We  will  go  by  the  highway ;  and  if  I  and  my 
cattle  drink  of  thy  water,  then  I  wx^  pay  for  it : 
I  will  only  (without  doing  any  thing  tlu)  go 
through  on  my  feet. 

The  scarcity  of  water,  and  the  ^reat  labour  and  expense 
of  digging  away  so  much  earth,  m  order  to  reach  it,  ren- 
der a  well  extremely  valuable.  As  the  water  is  often  sold 
at  a  very  high  price,  a  number  of  good  wells  yield  to  the 
proprietor  a  large  revenue.  Pitts  was  obliged  to  purchase 
water  at  sixpence  a  gallon;  a  Hxx  which  illustrates  the 
force  of  the  offer  made  by  Moses  to  Edom ;  "  If  I,  and  my 
c«ttle,  drink  of  thy  water,' then  will  I  pay  for  it."  It  is  prop- 
erly mentioned  as  a  verv  aggravatmg  circomstance  m 
tne  overthrow  of  Jemsafem,  that  the  TOthless  conqneror 
forced  the  Jews  to  purchase  with  money,  the  water  of  their 
own  wells  and  the  wood  of  their  own  trees:  '*  We  have 
dnrnken  our  water  for  noney;  oar  wood  is  sdd  onto 


us."  Even  a  ctip  of  cold  water  cannot  always  be  Ql)tatned 
in  Syria,  without  paying  a  certain  price.  It  is  partly  on 
this  account  our  Lord  promises,  "  Whosoever  snail  give 
to  drink  unto  one  of  those  little  ones^  a  cup  of  cold  water, 
in  the  name  of  a  disciple,  should  in  no  wise  lose  his  reward  ^ 
— ^Paxton. 

How  little  do  the  people  of  England  understand  feeHnghf 
those  passages  of  scripture  which  speak  of  want  of  water, 
oi  paying  for  that  necessary  flnid,  and  of  the  strife  for  such 
a  valuable  article  as  a  well  i  So  we  read,  **  Abraham  re* 
proved  Abimelech,  because  of  a  well  of  water,  which 
Abimelech's  servants  had  violently  taken  away."  Gfen.  xzi. 
S5.  So,  chap.  xxvi.  SO :  "  The  herdsmen  of  Gerar  did 
strive  with  Isaac's  herdsmen ;  and  he  called  the  well  Esek^ 
contention." — To  what  extremities  contention  about  a  sup 
ply  of  water  may  proceed,  we  learn  from  the  following  e& 
tracts : — **  Our  course  lay  alone  shore,  betwixt  the  main- 
land and  a  chain  of  little  islands,  with  which^  as  likewise 
with  rocks  and  shoals,  the  sea  abounds  in  this  part ;  and 
for  that  reason,  it  is  the  practice  with  all  these  vessels  to 
anchor  every  evening :  we  generally  brought  up  close  to 
the  shore,  and  the  land-breeze  springing  up  about  midnight, 
wafted  to  us  the  perfumes  of  Arabia,  with  which  it  waa 
strongly  impregnated,  and  very  fragrant ;  the  latter  part  of 
it  carried  us  off  in  the  morning,  and  continued  till  eight, 
when  it  generally  fell  calm  for  two  or  three  hours,  and 
after  that  the  northerlv  wind  set  in,  after  obliging  us  to 
anchor  under  the  lee  of  the  land  by  noon;  it  happened  that 
one  morning,  when  we  had  been  driven  by  stress  of  weather 
into  a  small  bay,  called  Birk  Bay,  the  country  around  ii 
being  inhabited  by  the  Budoes,  [Bcdoweens]  the  Noqnedah 
sent  his  people  on  shore  to  get  water,  for  tokUh  U  is  alwayi 
customary  to  pay." 

This  extract,  especially  illustrates  the  passage,  Num.  xx 
17,  19 ;— "  We  wul  not  drink  of  the  water  of  the  wells  :— 
if  I,  and  my  cattle,  drink  of  thy  water,  then  will  1  pay /of 
it." — This  is  always  expected ;  and  though  Edom  might  ia 
friendship  have  let  his  brother  Israel  drink  gratis,  had  he 
recollected  their  consanguinity,  yet  Israel  did  not  insist  on 
such  accommodation,  liow  strange  would  it  soimd  in 
England,  if  a  person  in  travelling,  should  propose  to  pay 
for  drinking  water  from  the  wells  by  the  road-side !  Never- 
theless, still  stronger  is  the  expression,  Lam.  v.  4 ;  "  Wa 
have  drank  our  own  water  for  money :"  we  bought  it  of  oui 
foreign  rulers;  although  we  were  the  natural  proprietor? 
of  the  wells  which  ftimished  it. — Taylor  in  Calmet. 

Ver.  22.  And  the  children  of  Israel,  even  the 
whole  congregation,  journeyed  from  Kadesh, 
and  came  unto  motmt  Hor.  23.  And  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses  and  Aaron  in  mount  Hor,  by 
the  coast  of  the  land  of  Edom,  saying,  24.  Aaron 
shall  be  gathered  unto  his  people :  for  he  shall 
not  enter  into  the  land  which  I  haye  given  unto 
the  children  of  Israel,  because  ye  rebelled 
against  my  word  at  the  water  of  Meribah. 
25.  Take  Aaron  and  Eleazar  his  son,  and 
bring  them  up  unto  mount  Hor :  26.  And  strip 
Aaron  of  his  garments,  and  put  them  upon 
Eleazar  his  son ;  and  Aaron  shall  be  gathered 
unto  his  veople,  and  shall  die  there.  27.  And 
Moses  did  as  the  Lord  commanded:  and  they 
went  up  into  mount  Hor  in  the  sight  of  all  the 
congregation.  28.  And  Moses  stripped  Aaron 
of  his  garments,  and  put  them  upon  Eleazar 
his  son ;  and  Aaron  died  there  in  tne  top  of  the 
mount:  and  Moses  and  Eleazar  came  down 
from  the  mount 

The  evidence  alread]^  adduced  leaves  unquestionable  tba 
possibility  that  excavations  in  rocks  may  continue  unim- 
paired for  many  ages.  That  monuments  so  extremely  an- 
cient as  the  days  of  Moses  and  Aaron  should  still  bear 
their  testimony  to  foots  of  other  times,  is  too  wonderful  to 
be  received  without  due  circumspection.-— If  they  were  re- 
ferred to  buildings,  to  structures  erected  by  human  power, 
they  would  be  something  more  thaa.dubioos:  boi  this 
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hesitatito  does  not  spplj  to  chamibexs  cnt  in  rocks,  or  on 
the  sides  ol'  rocky  moontains :  if  the  ideniHf  of  snch  places 
can  be  established,  their  amHquiUf  need  occasion  no  difficul- 
ty;  if  the  tomb  of  Aaron  be  not  the  tomb  of  any  other  per- 
son, it  may  be  admitted  to  all  the  honours  of  the  distant  age 
to  which  It  is  ascribed.  The  rock  and  the  mountain  origi- 
nated with  the  world,  and  will  endure  to  the  end  of  time. 
At  least,  it  is  proper  that  what  is  said  of  the  tomb  of  Aaron, 
shooid  find  its  place  in  a  work  like  the  present 

Our  travellers  left  PetnL  and  taking  a  south-westerly 
direction,  arrived  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hor,  by  three 
o'clock  in  the  aAemoon.  They  climbed  the  rugged  ascent, 
and  found  "  a  crippled  Arab  hermit,  about  eighty  years  of 
age,  the  one  half  of  which  time  he  had  spent  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  living  on  the  donations  of  the  few  Mohammedan 
pilgrims  who  resort  thither,  and  the  charity  of  the  native 
shepherds,  who  supply  him  with  water  and  milk.  He  con- 
ducted us  into  the  small  white  building,  crowned  by  a 
cupola,  thai  contains  the  tomb  of  Aaron.  The  monument 
is  of  stone,  about  three  feet  high,  and  the  venerable  Arab, 
having  lighted  a  lamp,  led  us  down  some  steps  to  a  chamber 
below,  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  but  containing  nothing  ex- 
traordinary. '  Against  the  walls  of  the  upper  apartment, 
where  stood  the  lomb,  were  suspended  beads,  bits  of  cloth 
and  leather,  votive  offerings  left  by  the  devotees;  on  one 
side,  let  into  the  wall,  we  were  shown  a  dark  looking 
stone,  that  was  reputed  to  possess  considerable  virtues 
in  the  cure  of  diseases,  and  to  have  formerly  served  as  a 
seat  to  the  prophet." — Taylor  in  Cauist. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 
Ver.  6.  And  the  Lord  sent  fiery  serp^its  among 
the  people,  and  they  bit  the  people ;  and  much 
people  of  Israel  died. 

The  seraph,  to  a  biblical  student,  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting creatures  that  has  yet  fallen  under  our  notice.  It 
bears  the  name  of  an  order  among  the  hosts  of  heaven, 
whom  Isaiah  beheld  in  vision,  placed  above  the  throne  of 
Jehovah  in  the  temple ;  the  brazen  figure  of  this  serpent, 
is  supposed  to  be  a  type  of  our  blessed  Redeemer,  who  was 
for  our  salvation  lilted  up  upon  the  cross,  as  the  serpent 
was  elevated  in  the  camp  of  Israel,  for  the  preservation  of 
that  people.  It  is  the  only  species  of  serpent  which  the  al- 
mighty Creator  has  provided  with  win^,  by  means  of 
which,  instead  of  creeping  or  leaping,  it  rises  from  the 
ground,  and,  leaning  upon  the  extremity  of  its  tail,  moves 
with  great  velocity.  It  is  a  native  of  Egypt,  and  the  de^ 
ens  of  Arabia ;  and  receives  its  name  from  the  Hebrew 
verb  saraph,  which  signifies  to  burn,  in  allusion  to  the  vio- 
lent inflammation  which  its  poison  produces,  or  rather  its 
fiery  colour,  which  the  brazen  serpent  was  intended  to  rep- 
resent. Bochart  is  of  opinion,  that  the  seraph  is  the  same 
as  the  hydrus,  or,  as  Cicero  calls  it,  the  serpent  of  the  wa- 
ters. For,  in  the  book  of  Isaiah,  the  land  of  Egypt  is  call- 
ed the  region  from  whence  come  the  viper  and  nying  ser- 
aph, or  burning  serpent,  ^lian  sa3rs,  they  come  from 
the  deserts  of  Libya  and  Arabia,  to  inhabit  the  streams  of 
the  Nile ;  and  that  they  have  the  form  of  the  hydrus. 

The  existence  of  winged  serpents  is  attested  by  many 
writers  of  modem  times.  A  kind  of  snakes  were  discover- 
ed among  the  Pyrenees,  from  whose  sides  proceeded  carti- 
lages in  the  form  of  wings;  and  Scaliger  mentions  a  peas* 
ant  who  killed  a  serpent  of  the  same  species  which  attack- 
ed him,  and  presented  it  to  the  king  of  France.  Le  Blanc, 
as  quoted  by  Bochart,  says,  at  the  head  of  the  lake  Chia- 
roay,  are  extensive  woods  and  vast  marshes^  which  it  is  very 
dangerous  to  approach,  because  they  are  infested  by  very 
targe  serpents,  which,  raised  from  the  ground  on  win^  re- 
semblinff  those  of  bats,  and  leaning  on  th^  extremity  of 
their  tails,  move  with  great  rapidity.    They  exist,  it  is  re- 

Krted,  about  these  places  in  so  great  numbers,  that  they 
ve  almost  laid  waste  the  neighbouring  province.  Ana, 
in  the  same  work,  Le  Blanc  affirms  that  he  has  seen  some 
of  them  of  immense  size,  which,  when  bungfy,  rushed  im- 
petuously on  sheep  and  other  tame  animab.  But  the  origi* 
nal  term  ijvipo  Mioopheph,  does  not  idways  signify  flying 
with  wings;  it  often  expresses  vibration,  swinging  back- 
ward ana  forward,  a  tremulous  motion,  a  fivUering;  and 
this  is  precisely  the  motion  of  a  serpent,  when  he  springs 
from  one  tree  to  another.  Niebnhr  mentions  a  sort  of  scn 
ptota  at  Baasorah,  wlueh  they  call  Jfets  ilOk/n.    '^They 


commonly  keep  npoii  the  date  trees ;  and  as  it  would  be  la* 
borious  for  them  to  come  down  from  a  very  high  tree,  in 
order  to  ascend  another,  they  twist  themselves  by  the  tail 
to  a  branch  of  the  former,  which  making  a  spring  by  the 
motion  they  give  it,  throws  them  to  the  branches  of  the  sec- 
ond. Hence  it  is,  that  the  modem  Arabs  call  them  fiy* 
ing  serpetUSf  Bne  ihiare.  Admiral  Anson  also  speaks  of 
ihe fying  terpeniSj  that  he  met  with  at  the  island  of  Quibo ; 
but,  which  were  vnlhaui  wings."  From  this  account  it 
may  be  inferred,  that  the  flying  serpent  mentioned  in  the 
prophet,  was  of  that  species  of  serpents  which,  Irom  their 
swill  darting  motion,  the  Greeks  call  Acaniioi.  and  the  Ro- 
mans, Jacuius.  The  seraph  is  classed  by  the  Hebrews, 
among  those  animals  which  emit  an  offensive  odour; 
which  corresponds  with  the  character  given  of  the  hydrus 
by  the  poet:  *  graviter  spirantibus  hydris.^'  This  circum- 
stance IS  confirmed  by  ^lian,  who  states,  that  in  Corcyra, 
the  hydrse  turn  upon  their  pursuers,  and  exhale  from  tneir 
lungs  an  air  so  noisome,  that  they  are  compelled  to  desist 
from  the  attack.  It  is  an  obvious  objection  to  these  argu* 
ments,  that  the  hydree  are  produced,  and  reared  in  marshy 
places ;  not  in  buming  and  thirsty  deserts,  where  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  murmured  because  they  could  find  no  water. 
But,  although  that  people  might  find  no  water  to  drink,  it 
will  not  follow,  that  the  desert  contained  no  marshy  place, 
or  muddy  pool,  where  the  hydrse  might  luik.  Besides,  it 
is  well  known,  that  when  water  fails,  these  serpents  do  not 
perish,  but  become  chersydri,  that  is,  seraphim  or  burners. 
.£Iian  says  they  live  a  long  time  in  the  parched  wilder- 
ness, and  lie  in  wait  for  all  kinds  of  animals.  These  cher- 
sydri, it  is  extremely  probable,  were  the  serpents  which  bit 
tne  rebellious  Israelites :  and  in  this  state  tney  were  more 
terrible  instruments  of  divine  vengeance ;  for,' exasperated 
by  the  want  of  water,  and  the  intense  heat  of  the  season, 
they  injected  a  deadlier  poison,  and  occasioned  to  the  mis- 
erable sufiTerer  more  agonizing  torments.  The  time  of  the 
year  when  Jehovah  sent  these  serpents  among  his  people, 
proves  that  this  is  no  vain  c<Hijecture.  According  to  r^i- 
cander,  the  hydne  become  chersydri,  and  beset  the  path  ol 
the  traveller  about  the  dog  days,  ^ow,  Aaron  died  on  the 
first  day  of  the  filth  month,  that  is,  the  month  Abib,  which 
corresponds  with  the  nineteenth  day  of  July.  The  Israelites 
mourned  for  him  thirty  days;  immediately  after  which, 
they  fought  a  battle  with  Arad,  the  Canaanite,  and  destroy- 
ed his  country:  then  recommencing  their  journey,  they 
murmured  for  want  of  water,  and  the  serpents  were  sent. 
This,  then,  must  have  happened  about  the  end  of  August; 
the  season  when  the  hydree  become  seraphim,  and  inflict 
the  most  cruel  wounds.  Nor  is  it  a  fact,  that  tne  frightful 
solitudes  which  Israel  traversed,  were  totally  destitute  of 
water;  for,  in  their  fourth  journey  they  came  to  the  river 
Amon ;  in  the  fifth,  to  Beer,  a  well  greatly  celebrated  in 
scripture;  and  soon  afler  the  death  of  Aaron,  they  arrived 
at  a  region  watered  by  numerous  streams.  In  these  iriig- 
uous  places,  which  were  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
camp  of  Israel,  the  hydne  might  be  produced,  and  sent  to 
chastise  the  rebellious  tribes.  The  words  of  Moses  also 
seem  to  countenance  the  idea,  that  the  hydne  employed  on 
this  occasion,  were  not  generated  on  the  spot,  but  sent  from 
a  distance:  *'  And  the  Lord  sent  fiery  serpents,  or  sera- 
phim, among  the  people."  From  these  words  it  is  natural 
to  conclude,  that  they  came  from  that  "  land  of  rivers," 
through  which  the  congregation  had  lately  passed.  Nor 
will  this  be  reckoned  too  long  a  iouraey,  when  it  is  recol- 
lected that  they  travelled  from  both  the  Libyan  and  Arabian 
deserts,  to  the  streams  of  the  Nile.  They  inflicted  on  thi» 
memorable  occasion,  an  appropriate  chastisement  on  the 
perverse  tribes.  That  rebellious  people  had  opened  their 
mouth  a^inst  the  heavens:  they  had  sharpened  their 
tongues  hke  serpents ;  and  tne  poison  of  asps  was  under 
their  lips :  therefore  they  were  made  to  sufier,  by  the  bum- 
ing poison  of  a  creature  which  they  so  nearly  resembled, 
— ^Paxton. 

Ver.  18.  The  princes  digged  the  well,  the  nobleb 
of  the  people  digged  it,  by  the  direction  of  tho 
lawgiver,  with  their  staves.  And  from  tho 
wilderness  they  went  to  Mattanah. 

Michaelis  observes  on  this  passage,  that  Moses  seems  \» 
have  promised  the  Israelites  that  uiey  would  discover  la 
this  neighboorhood,  and  that  by  ordinary  haman  industry 
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and  skill,  a  sprimp  hitherto  unknown ;  ud  that  this  promise 
was  fulfilled.  Tne  discoveiy  of  springs,  which  often  flow 
at  a  considerable  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  is  of 
great  importance  to  a  country  so  poor  in  water  as  Anibia. 
Often  a  spot  that  is  dry  above  has  even  subterraneous  lakes, 
to  reach  which  it  is  necessary  to  dig  to  some  de|)th«  We 
have  a  remarkable  instance  in  a  part  of  AfHca  which  Shaw 
describes  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  chapter  of  his  geographi- 
cal remarks  on  Alters : — "  The  villapss  of  Wadreag  are 
supplied  in  a  particular  manner  with  water:  they  have, 

SroperJy  speakine,  neither  fountains  nor  rivulets ;  but  by 
igging  wells  to  the  depth  of  a  hundred,  and  sometimes  two 
hundred  fathoms,  they  never  want  a  plentiful  stream.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  obtain  it,  they  dig  through  different  layers 
of  sand  and  gravel  till  they  come  to  a  flaky  stone,  like 
slate,  which  is  known  to  lie  immediatelv  above  the  bakar 
iaJd  el  erdf  or  the  sea  below  the  ground,  as  they  call  the 
abyss.  This  is  easily  broken  through,  and  the  flux  of  wa- 
ter, which  follows  the  btroke,  rises  generally  so  suddenl]^, 
and  in  such  abundance,  that  the  person  let  down  for  this 

Surpose  has  sometimes,  thouffh  raised  up  with  the  greatest 
exterity.  been  overtaken  and  suffocated  by  it."  In  some 
Sarts  01  Arabia,  as  at  Paranard  in  the  valley  of  Dsehiron- 
el,  water  is  found,  according  to  Niebuhr,  on  digging  only 
a  foot  and  a  half  deep. — Robenmdllbr.  •■ 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

Yer.  4.  And  Moab  said  unto  the  elders  of  Blidian, 
Now  shall  this  company  lick  up  all  that  are 
round  about  us,  as  the  ox  licketn  up  the  grass 
of  the  field. 

A  native  gentleman,  who  has  many  people  dependinir 
upon  him,  says,  "  Yes,  they  are  all  grazing  upon  me." 
"  If  I  am  not  careAil,  they  will  soon  graze  up  all  I  have." 
Of  people  who  have  got  all  they  cau  out  of  one  rich  man, 
and  who  are  seeking  after  another,  *'  Yes,  yes,  they  have 
done  grazing  there,  and  are  now  looking  out  for  another 
place."    **  These  bolls  are  grazing  in  every  direction." — 

ROBBRTS. 

Ver.  6.  Come  now  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  curse 
me  this  people ;  for  they  are  too  mighty  for  me: 
peradventure  I  shall  prevail,  that  we  may  smite 
them,  and  that  I  may  drive  them  out  of  the 
land :  for  I  wot  that  he  whom  thou  blessest  is 
blessed,  and  he  whom  thou  cursest  is  cursed. 

The  Orientals,  in  their  wars,  have  always  their  ma^ 
eians  with  them  to  curse  their  enemies,  and  to  mutter  u- 
cantations  for  their  destruction.  Sometimes  they  secretly 
convey  a  potent  charm  among  the  opposing  troops,  to 
cause  their  destruction.  In  our  late  war  with  the  Burmese, 
the  generals  had  several  magicians,  who  were  much  en- 
gaged in  cursing  our  troops ;  out,  as  they  did  not  succeed, 
a  number  of  witches  were  Drought  for  the  same  purpose.— 
Roberts. 

Ver.  21.  And  Balaam  rose  up  in  the  morning, 
and  saddled  his  ass,  and  went  with  the  princes 
of  Moab.  / 

We  learn  fh)m  Niebuhr,  that  in  Egypt  the  asses  are 
verv  handsome,  and  are  used  for  riding  oy  the  greater  part 
of  the  Mohammedans,  and  by  the  rooHtcQstmguisned  women 
of  that  country.  The  same  variety  serves  for  the  saddle 
in  Persia  and  Arabia ;  and  must  therefore  have  been  com- 
mon  in  Palestine.  They  are  descended  from  tamed  ona- 
gers^  which  are  taken  young,  and  sold  for  a  high  price  to 
the  nobles  of  Persia,  uid  the  adjacent  countries,  for  their 
Muds.  They  cost  seventy-five  ducats;  and  Tavemier 
says,  that  fine  ones  are  sold  in  Persia  dearer  than  horses, 
even  to  a  hundred  crowns  each.  He  distinguishes  them 
properly  from  the  baser  race  of  ordinary  asses,  which  are 
employed  in  carrying  loads.  These  saddle  asses,  the  issue 
of  onagers^  are  highly  commended  by  all  travellers  into 
the  Levant.  Like  the  wild  ass.  they  are  extremelv  swift 
and  rapid  in  their  course ;  of  a  slender  form,  and  animated 
^it.  They  have  vigorous  faculties,  and  can  discern  ob- 
ffvcles  readily ;  at  the  sight  of  daager  they  emit  a  land 


of  cry ;  they  are  obstinate  to  excess,  when  beaten  behind« 
or  when  they  are  put  out  of  their  way,  or  when  attempti 
are  made  to  control  them  against  their  will:  they  are  also 
familiar  and  attached  to  their  master.  These  paiticnlais 
exactly  correspond  with  several  incidents  in  the  history 
of  Balaam's  ass;  from  whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
he  rode  one  of  the  superior  breed,  and  by  consequence, 
was  a  person  of  considerable  wealth  and  eminence  in  hit 
own  country.  The  high  value  which  people  of  rank 
and  fashion  in  the  East  set  upon  that  noble  race  of  asses, 
excludes  them  from  the  purchase  of  the  commonalty,  and 
restricts  the  possession  ot  them  to  the  great,  or  the  affluent. 
This  fact  is  confirmed  by  the  manner  in  which  the  sacred 
writers  express  themselves  on  this  subject. — Paxton. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 
Ver.  31.  The  Lord  his  God  is  with  him,  and  the 
shout  of  a  king  is  among  them. 

When  people  pass  along  the  road,  if  they  hear  a  great 
noise  of  joy  or  triumph,  they  say,  "  This  is  like  the  shout 
of  a  king.''^  "  What  a  noise  there  was  in  your  village  last 
evening  1  why,  it  was  like  the  shout  of  a  long.'' — Roberts. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 
Ver.  6.  As  the  valleys  are  they  spread  forth,  as 
cardens  by  the  river's  side;  as  the  trees  of 
lign-aloes  which  the  Lord  hath  planted,  and 
as  cedar-trees  beside  the  waters. 

(Gabriel  Sionita,aleamed  Syrian  Maronite.  thus  describes 
the  cedars  of  Mount  Lebanon,  which  he  had  examined  on 
the  spot.  "  The  cedar-tree  grows  on  the  most  elevated  part 
of  the  mountain ;  is  taller  than  the  pine,  and  so  thick,  that 
five  men  together  could  scarce  fathom  one.  It  shoots  out 
its  branches  at  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  ground ;  they 
are  large,  and  distant  from  each  other,  and  are  perpetually 
green.  The  cedar  distils  a  kind  of  gum,  to  which  oifferent 
effects  are  attributed.  The  wood  of  it  is  of  a  brown  colour, 
very  solid,  and  incorruptible  if  preserved  from  wet ;  it 
bears  a  small  apple,  like  that  of  the  pine.  De  la  Roque  re- 
lates some  curious  particulars  concerning  this  tree,  which 
he  learned  from  the  Maronites  of  Mount  Libanus :  "  The 
branches  grow  in  parallel  rows  round  the  tree,  but  lessen 
gradually  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  shooting  out  parallel 
to  the  horizon,  so  that  the  tree  is,  in  appearance,  similar  tu 
a  cotie.  As  the  snows,  which  fall  in  vast  quantities  on  this 
mountain,  must  necessarily,  by  their  weight  on  such  a  vast 
surface,  break  down  these  branches,  nature,  or  rather  the 
God  of  nature,  has  so  ordered  it,  that  at  the  approach  of 
winter,  and  during  the  snowy  season,  the  brancoes  erect 
themselves,  and  chng  close  to  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  thus 

5  re  vent  any  bodv  of  snow  from  lodging  on  them."  Maun* 
rell,  who  visited  Mount  Libanus  in  1697,  gives  the  follow- 
ing description  of  the  cedars  still  growing  there :  "  These 
noble  trees  grow  among  the  snow,  near  the  highest  part  oif 
Lebanon,  and  are  remarkable,  as  well  for  their  own  a^ 
and  largeness,  as  for  those  frequent  allusions  to  them  in 
the  word  of  God.  Some  of  them  are  very  old,  and  of  a 
prodigious  bulk;  others  younger,  and  of  a  smaller  size. 
Of  the  former  I  could  reckon  only  sixteen,  but  the  latter 
are  very  numerous.  I  measured  one  of  the  largest,  and 
found  it  twelve  yards  and  six  inches  in  girth,  and  yet  sound; 
and  thirty-seven  yards  in  the  spread  of  its  branches.  At 
about  five  or  six  yards  from  the  ground  it  was  divided  into 
five  limbs,  each  of  which  was  equal  to  a  great  tree." 

The  aloe-tree  here  meant  is  the  aloe  which  grows  in  the 
East  Indies,  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  (not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  aloe-plant  originally  from  Ameiw 
ica)  its  stem  is  the  thickness  of  a  thigh.  At  the  top  growi 
a  tuft  of  jagged  and  thick  leaves,  which  is  broaa  at  the 
bottom,  but  becomes  gradually  narrower  towards  the  point, 
and  is  about  four  feet  long;  the  blossom  is  red,  intermin^lea 
with  yellow,  and  double  like  cloves.  From  this  blo^m 
comes  a  red  and  white  fruit,  of  the  size  of  a  pea.  This 
tree  has  a  very  beautiful  appearance,  and  the  wood  has  so 
fine  a  smell,  that  it  is  used  for  perfume.  The  Indians  con- 
sider this  tree  as  sacred,  and  are  used  to  fell  it  with  various 
religious  ceremonies.  The  Orientals  consider  this  aloe  as 
a  tree  of  Paradise,  on  which  account  the  Dutch  call  it 
the  tree  of  Paradise.    Theiefore,  Rabhi  Scdomoii  Jaichi 
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ezi^aJDA  the  H^rew  word  as   '  umh  ud  sanderswood, 
woich  God  planted  in  the  g^arden  of  fidea."— RosENifULLiR. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 
Ver.  50.  We  have  therefore  hroaght  an  oblation 
for  the  Lord,  what  every  man  hath  gotten,  of 
jewels  of  gold,  chains,  and  bracelets,  rings, 
ear-rings,  and  tablets,  to  make  an  atonement  for 
our  souls  before  the  Lord. 

There  is  not  a  man  in  a  thousand  who  does  not  wear  an 
ear-ring  or  a  finger-ring,  for  wiihout  such  an  ornament  a 
person  would  he  classed  among  the  most  unfortunate  of 
nis  race.  Some  time  ago  a  large  sacrifice  was  made  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  the  cholera  morbus,  when  vast 
namoers  came  together  with  their  obiatums.  The  people 
seemed  to  lake  the  greatest  pleasure  in  presenting  their  ear- 
ringSf  Jinger-rings^  bracelets^  and  other  ornattutnlSf  because 
they  were  dearer  to  them  than  money,  and  consequently 
were  believed  to  be  more  efficacious  in  appeasing  the  ^ods. 
When  people  are  sick,  they  vow  to  give  a  valuable  jewel 
to  their  goa  on  being  restored. — Robcbta. 

CHAPTER  XXXIL 

Ver.  55.  Then  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  those 
which  ye  let  remain  of  them  shall  be  pricks  in 
your  eyes,  and  thorns  in  your  sides,  and  shall 
vex  you  in  the  land  wherein  ye  dwell. 

People  in  the  East,  in  consequence  of  their  light  clothing, 
of  the  exposed  state  of  their  feet,  and  the  narrowness  of  the 
paths,  have  a  great  dread  of  thorns.  Those  who  carry  the 
palankeen,  or  who  travel  in  groups,  often  cry  aloud,  Midlu, 
mtiUuI  A  thorn,  a  thorn !  The  sufferer  soon  throws  him- 
self on  the  earth,  and  some  one,  famous  for  his  skill,  ex- 
tracts the  thorn.  Does  aperson  see  something  of  a  distress- 
ing nature,  he  says,  '*  l^at  was  a  thorn  in  my  eyes."  A 
father  says  of  his  bad  son,  "  He  is  to  me  as  a  thorn."  "  His 
vile  expressions  were  like  thorns  in  my  body."  A  person 
going  to  live  in  an  unhealthy  place,  or  where  there  are 
quarrelsome  people,  is  said  to  be  going  "  to  the  thorny  des- 
ert."— Roberts. 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Ver.  19.  The  revenger  of  blood  himself  shall 
slay  the  murderer :  when  he  meeteth  him  he 
shall  slay  him. 

The  interest  of  the  common  safety  has  for  ages  estab- 
lished a  law  among  the  Arabians,  which  decrees  that  the 
blood  of  every  man  who  is  slain  must  be  avenged  by  that 
of  his  marderer.  This  veni^eance  is  called  tor,  or  retalia- 
tion, and  the  right  of  exactmg  it  devolves  on  the  nearest 
a-kin  to  the  deceased.  So  nice  are  the  Arabs  on  this  point 
of  honour,  that  if  one  neglects  to  seek  his  retaliation,  ne  is 
disgraced  for  ever.  He  therefore  watches  every  opportu- 
nitv  of  revenge ;  if  his  enemy  perish  from  any  other  cause, 
still  he  is  not  satisfied,  and  his  vengeance  is  directed  against 
the  nea^'est  relation.  These  animosities  are  transmitt^ 
as  an  inheritance  from  father  to  children,  and  never  cease 
bat  by  the  extinction  of  one  of  the  families:  unless  they  agree 
to  sacrifice  the  criminal,  or  purchase  the  blood  for  a  stated 
price  in  money  or  in  flocks.  Without  this  satisfaction, 
there  is  neither  peace,  nor  truce,  nor  alliance  between 
them,  nor  sometimes  even  between  whole  tribes.  There 
Is  blood  between  us,  say  they,  on  every  occasion ;  and  this 
expression  is  an  insurmountable  barner. — Volnst. 

"  Amon?  the  Bedouin  Arabs,"  says  D'Arvieux, "  the  re- 
venge of  blood  is  implacable.  If  one  man  has  killed  an- 
other, the  friendship  between  the  two  families  and  their 
descendants  is  dissolved.  If  an  opportunity  should  occur 
tr>  join  in  some  common  interest,  or  if  one  (amilv  propose 
a  marriage  to  the  other,  they  answer  quite  coolly,  '  You 
know  that  there  is  blood  between  us,  we  cannot  accept  your 
propoMl,  and  must  consider  our  honour.'  They  do  not 
forgive  each  other  till  they  have  had  their  revenge,  with 
which,  however,  thev  are  not  m  haste,  but  wait  ior  time 
and  oppoTtiraity."  This  is  confirmed  by  Niebuhr,  Descrip- 
iion  m  AnhiA.    "  The  Arabs  seldom  wish  to  see  the  mur- 


derer put  to  death  by  the  magistrates,  or  lake  his  life  them- 
selves, because  they  would  deliver  nis  tamily  from  a  bad 
member,  and,  consequently,  from  a  great  burden.  The 
family  of  the  person  murdered  generally  reserve  to  them- 
selves the  right  to  declare  war,  as  it  were,  against  the 
murderer  and  his  relations.  But  an  honourable  Arab 
must  observe  some  eguality  of  strength ;  it  would  be  con- 
sidered disgraceful  ir  a  strong  person  should  attack  one 
old  or  sick,  or  many,  a  single  maividual.  They  are,  how- 
ever, permitted  to  kill  even  the  most  distinguisheo,  and, 
as  it  were,  the  support  of  the  familv :  for  thev  require  that 
he  in  particular,  who  is  considered  as  the  cnief,  and  who 
acknowledges  himself  as  such,  should  have  a  watchf^il  eye 
on  the  conduct  of  all  the  members.  The  murderer  is, 
however,  arrested  by  the  magistrates,  and  released  again, 
after  paying  a  certam  sum.  for  instance,  two  hundred  dol- 
lars. This  is,  probably,  tne  reason  wny  the  law  is  not 
abolished.  After  this,  every  member  of  both  families 
must  live  in  constant  fear  of  anywhere  meeting  his  enemy, 
till  at  length  one  of  the  family  of  the  murderer  is  killed. 
There  have  been  instances  that  similar  family  feuds  have 
lasted  fifty  years,  or  more,  because  they  do  not  challenge 
each  other  to  single  combat,  but  fight  only  when  opportu- 
nity offers,  i^nan  of  consequence  at  lioheia,  who  used 
to  visit  us  frequently,  besides  the  usual  Arabian  weapon, 
that  is,  a  broad  and  sharp-pointed  knife,  always  carried  a 
small  lance,  which  he  hardly  ever  put  out  of  his  hands, 
even  in  the  company  of  his  friends.  As  we  were  not  ac^ 
customed  to  see  suck  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  other 
Arabs,  and  inquired  about  it,  he  complained  that  some 
years  before  he  had  had  the  misfortune  to  have  one  of  his 
family  killed.  The  injtwed  family  had  then  reserved  to 
revenge  themselves  in  single  comoat,  of  the  murderer  or 
his  relations.  One  of  his  enemies^  and  the  very  one  whom 
he  principally  feared,  was  also  m  this  town.  He  once 
met  him  m  our  house  also,  armed  with  a  lance.  They 
might  have  terminated  their  quarrel  immediately,  but  they 
did  not  speak  one  word  to  each  other,  and  much  less  did 
any  combat  ensue.  Our  friend  assured  us,  that  if  he  should 
meet  his  enemy  in  the  open  country,  he  must  necessarily 
fight  him  :  but  he  ownea  at  the  same  time,  that  he  strove 
to  avoid  this  opportunity,  and  that  he  could  not  sleep  in 
peace  for  fear  or  being  surprised."  After  the  bombardment 
of  Mocha  by  the  French,  and  when  peace  was  already 
concluded,  the  captain  of  a  French  ship  was  stabbed  before 
his  own  door,  where  he  sat  asleep,  by  an  Arab  soldier,  one 
of  whose  relations  had  been  kOlea  by  a  bomb. — R^skn- 

MITLLKB. 

I  must  now  speak  of  a  person  quite  unknown  in  our  law, 
bur  very  conspicuous  in  toe  Hebrew  law,  and  in  regard  to 
whom  Moses  has  left  us,  I  might  almost  say,  an  inimitable, 
but,  at  any  rate,  an  unexampled  proof  of  legislative  wisdom. 
In  German,  we  may  call  him  by  the  name  which  Luther 
so  happily  employs,  in  his  version  of  the  Bible,  Der  Blut- 
racher,  the  blood-avenger;  and  by  this  name  we  must 
here  understand  "  the  nearest  relation  of  a  person  mur- 
dered, whose  ri^ht  and  duty  it  was  to  seek  after  and  kill 
the  murderer  with  his  own  nand ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
the  neglect  thereof  drew  after  it  the  greatest  possible  infa- 
my, and  subjected  the  man  who  avenged  not  the  death  of 
his  relation,  to  unceasing  reproaches  of  cowardice  or 
avarice."  If,  instead  of  this  description,  the  reader  pre- 
fers a  short  definition,  it  may  be  to  this  effect;  '*the  nearest 
relation  of  a  person  murdered,  whose  right  and  duty  it  was 
toavenire  the  Kinsman's  death  with  his  own  hand."  Among 
the  Hebrews,  this  person  was  called  Sk),  Goel,  according, 
at  least,  to  the  pronunciation  adopted  from  the  nointed 
Bibles.  The  etymology  of  this  word,  like  most  forensic 
terms,  is  as  yet  unknown.  Yet  we  cannot  bu^  be  curious 
to  find  out  whence  the  Hebrews  had  derived  the  name, 
which  they  applied  to  a  person  so  peculiar  to  their  own 
law,  and  so  totally  unknown  to  ours.  Unquestionably  the 
verb  *>»,  Gaaly  means  to  buy  off^  ranstrm^  redeem ;  but  this 
signification  it  has  derived  ifh>m  the  noun ;  for  originally 
it  meant  to  voUiUe^  or  sUtm.  If  I  might  here  mention  a 
conjecture  or  my  own.  Cfoil  of  blood,  (for  that  Ls  the  term  at  < 
fVill  length,)  implies  UoodrOained ;  and  the  nearest  kins 
man  of  a  murdered  person  was  considered  as  stained  wlt^ 
his  blood,  until  he  had,  as  it  were,  washed  away  the  stan 
and  revenged  the  death  of  his  relation.  The  name,  thei^ 
fore,  indicated  a  person  who  continued  it;  a  state  of  dif 
himour,  until  he  again  rendered  himself  hcnourable,  bf 
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the  Exercise  and  aeeompliskment  of  rerenge';  and  in  this 
trery  light  do  the  Arabs  regard  the  kinsman  of  a  person 
mnrdered.  It  was  no  donbt  afterward  used  in  a  more  ez> 
tensive  sense,  to  signify  the  nearest  relation  in  general,  and 
although  there  was  no  murder  in  the  case ;  just  as  in  all 
languages,  words  are  graduallj  extended  far  beyond  their 
etymological  meaning.  Etymology  may  show  the  circum- 
stances irom  which  they  may  have  received  their  signifi- 
eation ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  de&iition  suited  to  all  their 
derivative  meanings,  else  would  it  be  prophetic.  In  Arabic, 
this  personage  is  called  Tair.  or  according  to  another  pro- 
nunciation, Tksair.  Were  tnis  Arabic  word  to  be  written 
Hebraically,  it  would  be  "wv.  {Shaer)  that  is,  the  aurvivor. 
It  appears,  therefore,  accoraing  to  its  derivation,  to  be 
equivalent  to  the  furviving  relatvm^  leho  was  bound  to  avenge 
the  deatk  of  a  murdered  person.  The  Latin  word,  Superstes. 
expresses  this  idea  exactly.  In  Arabic  writings,  this  wora 
occurs  ten  times  for  once  that  we  meet  with  GoH  in  He- 
brew ;  for  the  Arabs,  among  whom  the  point  of  honour 
and  heroic  celebrity,  consists  entirely  in  the  revenge  of 
blood,  have  much  more  to  say  of  their  blood-avenger  than 
the  Hebrews ;  among  whom,  Moses,  by  the  wisdom  of  his 
laws,  brought  this  character  in  a  great* measure  into  obliv- 
ion. The  Svrians  have  no  proper  name  for  the  blood- 
avenger,  ana  are  of  course  obliged  to  make  use  of  a 
circumlocution,  when  he  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  Hence 
they  must  either  not  have  been  acquainted  with  the  office 
itself,  or  have  lost  their  knowledge  of  it  at  an  early  period, 
during  their  long  subjection  to  the  Greeks,  after  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great. 

If  this  character,  with  which  the  Hebrews  and  Arabs 
were  so  well  acquainted,  be  unlaiown  to  us,  this  great  dis- 
similarity is  probably  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  effects  of 
difference  of  climate,  but  rather  to  the  great  antiquity  of 
these  nations.    Nations,  how  remote  soever  in  their  situa- 
tion, yet  resemble  each  other  while  in  their  infancy,  much 
in  the  same  way  as  children  in  every  country  have  certain 
resemblances  in  figure  and  manners,  proceeding  from  their 
age,  by  which  we  can  distinguish  them  from  adults  and 
old  people ;  and  of  this  infancy  of  mankind,  or,  to  speak 
more  properly,  of  that  state  of  nature,  whence  they  soon 
pass  into  the  state  of  civil  society,  the  blood-avenger  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  relic.    Let  us  figure  to  ourselves  a  people 
without  magistrates,  and  where  every  father  of  a  family 
is  still  his  own  master.    In  such  a  state,  men's  lives  would 
of  necessity  be  in  the  highest  degree  insecure,  were  there 
no  such  blood-avenger  as  we  have  above  described.    Ma- 
|[istrate,  or  public  judicial  tribunal,  to  punish  murder,  there 
IS  none;  of^ course  acts  of  murder  might  be  daily  perpe- 
trated, were  there  no  reason  to  dread  punishment  of  ano- 
ther description.    For  their  own  security,  the  people  would 
be  forced  to  constitute  the  avengement  of  blood  an  indis- 
pensable duty,  and  not  only  to  consider  a  murderer  as  an 
outlaw,  but  actually  to  endeavour  to  put  him  to  death,  and 
whithersoever  he  might  flee,  never  to  cease  pursuing  him, 
until  he  became  the  victim  of  vengeance.    As,  however, 
every  one  would  not  choose  to  undertake  the  dangerous  of- 
fice of  thus  avenging  a  murder,  the  nearest  relations  of  the 
unfortunate  sufferer  would  find  it  necessary  to  undertake 
it  themselves.    It  would  naturally  be  deemed  a  noble  deed, 
and  the  neglect  of  it,  of  course,  highly  disgraceful,  and  just- 
ly productive  of  such  infamy  and  reproach  as  blood  alone 
could  wash  away.    Nor  would  any  one  obstruct,  but  rather 
aid  them,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  revenge,  if  he  had  a 
proper  regard  to  his  own  security.    Allowing,  however, 
that  the  murderer's  relations  were  to  protect  him  against 
the  blood-avenger,  or  to  revenue  his  death  by  a  fresh  murder 
in  their  turn,  this  would  still  be  a  proof  that  thev  regarded 
such  revenge  as  an  honourable  duty,  and  that  they  would 
have  looked  upon  the  family  of  the  murdered  person  as 
despicable  cowards,  if  they  had  left  his  death  nnreveng^. 
And  this  is  in  fact  the  language  of  nature  among  nations 
who  have  not  even  the  most  remote  connexion  with  the 
Hebrews  and  Arabs.    I  remember  to  have  read  somewhere 
in  Labai*s  Vopages,  that  the  Caraibs  practise  the  same  sort 
of  revenge,  and  that  it  gives  rise  to  family  contests  of  lonsr 
duration,  because  the^  friends  of  the  murderer  take  his 
part,  and  revenge  his  death  on  the  relatives  of  the  first  vic- 
tim.   We  can  scarcely  conceive  the  human  race  in  a  more 
perfect  state  of  nature  than  immediately  after  the  deluee, 
when  only  Noah  and  his  three  sons  were  on  the  fhceof  the 
"h  of  them  was  independent  of  the  other ;  the 


fhther  was  too  old  to  be  able  to  enforce  obedience,  had  any 
of  ihem  been  refractory ;  and  besides,  a  father  is  not  expecu 
ed  to  inflict  capital  punishment  on  his  sons  or  grandsons. 
Add  to  this,  that  Noah's  sons  and  their  famDies  were  not 
to  continue  all  together,  and  to  form  one  commonwealth, 
but  to  spread  themselves  in  perfect  independence  over  the 
whole  earth.  In  order,  therefore,  to  secure  their  lives,  Grod 
himself  gave  this  command,  Gen.  ix.  5,  6 :  "  Man's  blood 
shall  not  remain  unrevenged ;  but  whoever  killeth  a  man, 
be  it  man  or  beast,  shall  in  his  turn  be  put  to  death  by  other 
men."  If  the  reader  wishes  to  know  more  of  this  passage, 
which  has  been  generally  misunderstood,  and  held  out  as 
containing  a  precept  still  obligatory  on  magistrates,  let  him 
consult  my  Comimeniationes  ad  leges  divinas  de  pana  Homi- 
cidiiy  in  rart  I.  of  my  Syntagma  CommenUUionum.  Here, 
the  only  difference  from  the  law  now  under  consideration 
is,  that  God  imposes  this  duty,  not  upon  the  nearest  relation, 
but  on  tnankind  in  general,  as  bound  to  provide  for  their 
common  security,  and  that  he  gives  every  individual  a  right 
to  put  a  murderer  to  death,  although  we  have  no  connex- 
ion with  the  person  murdered — a  Taw  which  remained  in 
force,  until  mankind  introduced  civil  relations,  made  laws, 
nominated  magistrates,  and  thus  established  a  better  secu- 
rity to  the  lives  as  well  as  the  property  of  individuals. — 

MlCBAEUS. 

Yer.  25.  And  the  congregation  shall  deliver  the 
slayer  out  of  the  hand  of  the  revenger  of  blood, 
and  the  congregation  shall  restore  him  to  the 
city  of  his  refuge,  whither  he  was  fied :  and  he 
shall  abide  in  it  unto  the  death  of  the  hieh- 
priest,  which  was  anointed  with  the  holy  oil 

Moses  found  the  Goil  already  instituted,  and  speaks  of 
him  in  his  laws  as  a  character  perfectly  known,  and  there- 
fore unnecessary  to  be  described ;  at  the  same  time  that  he 
expresses  his  fear  of  his  frequently  shedding  innocent 
blood.  But  long  before  he  has  occasion  to  mention  him  as 
the  avenger  of  murder,  he  introduces  his  name  in  his  laws 
relating  to  land,  as  in  Lev.  xxv.  25, 26^  where  he  gives  him 
the  right  of  redeeming  a  mortgaged  field ;  and  also  in  the 
law  relative  to  the  restoration  of  any  thing  iniquitously 
acquired.  Num.  v.  8.  The  only  book  that  is  possibly  more 
ancient  than  the  Mosaic  law,  namely,  the  Dook  of  Job, 
compares  God,  who  will  re-demand  our  ashes  from  the 
eartn,  with  the  Goel^  chap.  xix.  25.  From  this  term,  the 
verb  Vm,  which  otherwise  signifies  proper!]^  to  pollute^  had 
already  acquired  the  signification  of  redeeming,  setting  free^ 
vindicating^  in  which  we  find  Moses  often  using  it,  before 
he  ever  speaks  of  the  blood-avenger,  as  in  Gen.  xlviii.  15. 
Exod.  vi.  6.  Lev.  xxv.  25, 30, 33.  xxvii.  30,  Ac. ;  and  even 
re-purchase  itself  is,  in  Lev.  xxv.  31,  32,  thence  termed 
rhm  feuUa.    Derivatives  in  any  langua^  follow  their 

Srimitives  but  very  slowly :  and  when  verva  deneminativa 
escend  from  terms  of  law,  the  law  itself  must  be  ancienu 
In  the  first  statute  given  by  Moses  concerning  the  pumsh- 
ment  of  murder,  immediately  after  the  departure  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt,  although  he  does  not  mention  the 
GoH  by  name,  he  ^et  presupposes  him  as  well  known. 
For  he  sa3rs,  CM  vnlly  for  tke  man  vko  has  wvkUenHcnailu 
killed  antiher,  appoint  a  place  to  which  he  may  Jlee,  Exoo. 
xxi.  12, 13.  There  must,  of  course,  have  been  some  one 
who  pursued  him,  and  who  could  only  be  stc^yped  by  the 
unhappy  man  reaching  his  asylum.  At  any  rate,  he  need- 
ed not  to  flee  from  justice ;  and  it  was  quite  enough  if  the 
magistrate  acquitted  him,  after  finding  him  innocent.  The 
first  passage  in  which  Moses  expressly  speaks  of  the  Goel, 
as  the  avenger  of  blood,  is  in  the  xxxvth  chapter  of  Num- 
bers: but  even  there  he  certainly  does  not  institute  bis 
ofiice,  but  onl^  appoints  (and  that  too  merely  by-the-by, 
while  he  is  fixing  the  inheritances  of  the  Levttes)  certam 
cities  of  refuge^  to  serve  as  aayla  from  the  pursuit  of  the 
blood-avenger,  (ver.  12,>  for  which  there  was  no  necessity, 
had  there  been  no  sucii  person.  In  the  second  statute, 
Deut.  xix.  6,  he  manifests  great  anxiety  lest  the  OoH 
should  pursue  the  innocent  slayer  in  a  rage,  and  overtake 
him,  when  the  place  of  refuge  happened  to  be  too  &r  dis- 
tant. Now  these  are  evidently  the  ordinances  of  a  legislator 
not  institutinff  an  office  before  unknown,  but  merelv  guard- 
ing a|fainst  tne  danger  of  the  person  who  happenea  to  hold 
it,  bemg  led  by  the  Tiolence  of  pr^udice  or  passion,  ta    • 
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abuse  its  rigbt8--4hat  is,  in  tbe  ease  in  qnestian,  being 
borried,  by  a  false  refinement  of  ideas  on  tbe  score  cxf 
bonour,  to  shed  the  blood  of  an  innocent  man.  I  think  I 
can  discover  one  trace  of  tbe  terrors  which  the  Ooel  ocear 
stoned,  as  early  as  the  history  of  the  patriarchal  families. 
When  Rebecca  learned  that  Esau  was  threatening  to  kill 
his  brother  Jacob,  she  endeavoured  to  send  the  latter  oat 
of  the  country,  saying,  "  Why  should  I  be  bereft  of  you 
Doth  in  one  day  V  Gen.  zxvii.  45.  She  could  not  be  afraid 
of  the  maj^rate  punishing  the  murder;  for  the  patriaxclis 
were  subject  to  no  superior  in  Palestine ;  and  Isaac  was 
much  too  partial  to  Esau,  for  her  to  entertain  any  ezpectfr> 
tion,  thai  he  would  condemn  him  to  death  for  it.  It  would, 
therefore,  appear,  that  she  dreaded  lest  he  should  fall  by 
the  hand  of  the  blood-avenger,  perhaps  of  some  Ishmaelite. 
Now  to  this  Gael  idthoagh  Moses  leaves  his  rights,  of  which 
indeed  he  would  in  vain  have  endeavoured  to  deprive  him. 
considering  that  the  desire  of  revenge  forms  a  principal 
trait  in  the  character  of  southern  nations;  he  nevertheless 
avails  himself  of  the  aid  of  certain  particulars  of  those 
rights,  in  order  to  briug  the  prevalent  ideas  of  honour  un- 
der the  inspection  of  the  magistrate,  without  hurting  their 
energy,  and  to  give  an  opportunity  of  investigating  the 
circumstances  of  the  %rime  meant  to  be  avenged,  before  its 
punishment  should  be  authorized. 

We  see  that  sacred  places  enjoyed  the  privileges  of 
asyla :  for  Moses  himseli  took  it  for  granted,  tnat  the  mur- 
derer would  flee  to  the  altar,  and,  therefore,  he  commanded 
that  when  the  crime  was  deliberate  and  intentional,  he 
should  be  torn  even  from  the  altar,  and  put  to  death,  Exod. 
zxi.  14.  Among  the  Arabs  we  find  that  revenge  likewise 
ceased  in  sacred  places,  as  for  instance  (long  before  Mo- 
hammed's time)  in  the  country  round  aoout  Mecca,  par- 
ticularly during  the  holp  manih  of  eoneaurse.  In  such 
places,  therefore,  honour  did  not  bind  the  avenger  to  put  a 
murderer  to  death.— Now  Moses  appointed,  as  places  of 
refuge,  six  cities,  to  which  ideas  of  sanctity  were  attached, 
because  they  were  inhabited  bv  the  priests,  Numb.  zzxv. 
9 — 35.  Deut.  xix.  1 — 10.  To  these  every  murderer  might 
dee,  and  they  were  bound  to  protect  him,  until  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  should  be  investigated ;  and,  in  order 
that  the  Ooil  mi^ht  not  lie  in  wait  for  him,  or  obstruct  his 
flight,  it  was  enjoined,  that  the  roads  to  these  six  cities 
should  be  kept  in  such  a  state,  that  the  unfortunate  man 
might  meet  with  no  impediment  in  his  way,  Deut.  xix.  3. 
I  do  not  by  this  understand,  such  a  state  of  improvement 
as  is  necessary  in  our  highways  on  account  of  carriages, 
but,  1.  That  the  roads  were  not  to  make  such  circuits,  as 
that  the  Ooil  could  overtake  the  furtive  on  foot,  or  catch 
him  by  lying  in  wait,  before  he  reached  an  asylum;  for, 
in  fact,  the  Hebrew  word  (so)  properly  signifies  to  make 
straight ;  'si.  That  guide-posts  were  to  beset  up,  to  prevent 
him  from  mistaking  the  right  wa^;  and,  3.  That  the 
bridges  were  not  to  be  defective ; — m  short,  that  nothing 
should  retard  his  flight.  If  the  Goil  happened  to  find  the 
fugitive  before  he  reached  an  asylum,  and  put  him  to 
death,  in  that  case  Moses  yielded  to  the  established  preju- 
dices respecting  the  pciint  of  honour.  It  was  considered  as 
done  in  toe  ardour  of  becoming  zeal,  and  subjected  him  to 
no  inquisition,  Dent.  xix.  6.  If  he  reached  a  place  of 
refuge,  he  was  immediately  protected,  and  an  inquiry  was 
then  made,  as  to  his  right  to  protection  and  asylum;  that 
is  whether  he  had  caused  his  neighbour's  death  undesign- 
ed iv,  or  was  a  deliberate  murderer.  In  the  latter  case  he 
was  judicially  delivered  to  the  Goil^  who  might  put  him  to 
death  in  whatever  way  he  chose,  as  we  shall  state  at  more 
length,  under  the  head  of  capital  punishments.  Even 
although  he  had  fled  to  the  altar  itself,  which  enjoyed  the 
jus  asyli  in  the  highest  degree,  it  could  not  sa  re  him,  if  he 
bad  committed  real  murder,  Deut.  xix.  14.  If,  however, 
the  person  was  killed  accidentally,  and  unintentionally,  the 
author  of  his  death  continued  in  the  place  of  refuge,  and 
the  fields  belonging  to  it,  whiclradended  to  the  distance  of 
1,000  elUi  all  around  the  walls  of  Levitical  cities ;  and  he 
was  there  secure,  in  consequence  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
place,  without  any  reflection  upon  the  honour  of  tlie  Ooil, 
even  in  the  opinion  of  the  people.  But  Airther  abroad  he 
durst  not  venture ;  for  if  the  Ooel  met  with  him  without 
the  limits  of  tlie  asylum,  Moses  paid  no  respect  to  the  pop- 
ular poinl  d^honneur ;  he  might  kill  him  without  subjecting 
himself  to  any  criminal  accusation.  The  expression  of 
Mo  eiis^Uisno  hUood^  or  blood-guilt,  Numb.  xxxv.  26, 27. 


This  confinement  to  one  place  may,  perhaps,  be  thoaght 
a  hardship:  but  it  was  impossible  in  any  other  wav  to 
secure  the  safety  of  an  innocent  manslayer,  witnout 
attacking  the  popular  notions  of  honour ;  that  is,  without 
•  making  a  law  wnich  would  have  been  as  little  kept  as  are 
our  laws  against  duelling.  But  by  this  exile  in  a  strange 
city,  Moses  had  it  besides  in  view,  to  punish  that  impru- 
dence which  had  cost  another  man  his  life ;  and  we  shall. 
in  the  sequel,  meet  with  more  instances  of  the  severity  oi 
his  laws  against  such  imprudences.  Allowing  that  it  was 
an  accident  purely  blameless,  still  its  disagreeable  conse- 
quences could  not  fail  to  make  people  more  on  their  guard 
against  similar  misfortunes ;  a  matter  to  which,  in  many 
cases,  our  legislators,  and  our  police-regulations,  pay  too 
little  attention.  For  that  yexy  reascyi,  Moses  prohibited 
the  fugitive  from  being  permitted,  by  any  payment  of  a 
fine,  to  return  home  to  his  own  city  before  the  appointed 
lime^  Numb.  xxxv.  32.  His  exile  in  the  city  of  refuge 
c(mtmued  until  the  death  of  the  high-priest.  As  soon  as 
that  event  took  place,  the  fugitive  might  leave  his  asylum, 
and  return  to  his  home  in  perfect  security  of  his  life,  under 
the  protection  of  the  laws.  It  is  probable  that  this  regula- 
tion was  founded  on  some  ancient  principle  of  honour 
attached  to  the  ofiice  of  tbe  Ooel;  of  which,  however,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  any  trace  remaining.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  death  of  the  priest,  or  principal  person  in 
the  nation,  had  been  made  tne  period  beyond  which  the 
avengement  of  blood  was  not  to  extend,  in  the  view  of  thus 
preventing  the  perpetual  endurance  of  family  enmities  and 
outrages.  We  shall  perhaps  hereai\er>find  an  opportunity 
of  giving  a  more  particular  illustration  of  this  point. 

ay  these  reflations,  borrowed  from  those  very  notions 
of  honour  which  influenced  the  Ooel,  Moses  did  not,  it  is 
true,  efiect  the  coinplete  prevention  of  the  shedding  ofinno- 
cent  blood,  ^for  so  Moses  terms  it,  in  the  case  of  the  GoeVs 
killing  the  mnocent  manslayer  in  his  flight ;)  for  civil  laws 
cannot  possibly  prevent  all  moral  evil ;  nor  yet  was  he  able 
to  protect  the  man  who  had  through  mere  inadvertence 
deprived  another  of  his  life,  from  all  the  vexatious  conse- 

3uences  of  such  a  misfortune :  but  thus  much  he  certainly 
id  efiect,  that  the  Ooil  could  but  very  rarely  kill  an  inno- 
cent man,  and  that  a  judicial  inquiry  always  preceded  the 
exercise  of  his  revenge ;  and  that  mquiry,  even  when  it 
terminated  in  condemnation,  drew  after  it  no  fresh  blood- 
shed on  the  part  of  the  murderer's  family,  because  every 
one  knew  that  no  injustice  was  done  him.  Of  course,  ten 
murders  did  not  now  proceed  from  one,  as  was  the  case 
when  the  GoePs  procedure  was  altogether  arbitrary,  and 
subject  to  no  restraint.  It  would  appeshr  that  Moses  had 
thus  completely  attained  the  object  of  his  law.  At  least,  in 
the  history  of  tne  Israelitish  nation,  we  find  no  examples  of 
family  enmities  proceeding  from  the  avengement  of  blood,  or 
of  murders  either  openly  or  treacherously  perpetra  ed  from 
that  national  idea  of  honour :  and  but  one  single  nstance 
of  the  abuse  of  GoiUsm,  or  rattier  where  it  was  used  merely 
for  a  pretext,  and  the  transaction  carried  on  in  complete 
opposition  to  the  acknowledged  principles  of  honour.  This 
instance  we  find  in  the  histoiyof  David,  in  which  the 
three  following  particulars  relative  to  this  subject  deserve 
notice. 

1.  David,  in  his  elegy  on  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan, 
seems,  in  one  of  his  expressions,  to  allude  to  the  avenge- 
ment of  blood.  The  Arate,  in  their  poems,  very  commonly 
observe,  that  no  dew  falls  on  the  place  where  a  murder  has 
been  committed,  until  the  blood  has  been  avenged ;  and 
David  thus  exclaims.  Ye  mountains  of  Gilboa,  en  you  fall 
neither  dew  nor  rain,  2.  Sam.  i.  21 ;  which  was  as  much  as 
saying,  the  Philistines  may  look  for  my  avengement  of  the 
death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan.  This,  however,  is  merely  a 
poetical  allusion ;  for  the  law  of  Goilism  did  not  extend  to 
those  slain  in  battle. 

2.  Joab  assassinated  Abner  under  the  pretext  of  revenge 
for  his  having  killed  Asahel  his  brother  in  battle,  2  Sam. 
iii.  19—23.  iii.  23—27.  This,  however,  was  a  mere  pre- 
text ;  for  Joab*s  only  object  was  to  get  that  man  put  out  of 
the  way,  whom  David  had  appointed  to  the  chief  command 
of  the  war.  He  afterward  acted  in  the  same  manner  to 
Araasa,  who  had  killed  no  brother  of  his,  but  had  been  only 
guilty  of  the  same  crime  of  getting  himself  made  general- 
issimo to  Absalom,  2  Sam.  xvli.  25.  xx.  10.  David,  when 
he  lav  on  his  death-bed,  made  this  remark  on  Joab's  con- 
duct in  these  two  instances,  that  blood  shed  in  war  was  not. 
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according  to  the  Hebrew  ideas  of  honour,  to  be  arenged  in 
peace;  and  that  he  therefore  regarded  Joab  as  a  wilful mnr- 
derer :  and  be  gave  it  in  charge  lo  Solomon  his  son  to  have 
aim  punished  as  such,  1  Kings  ii.  5,  6 

3.  When  we  take  a  connected  new  of  the  whole  story 
related  in  2  Sam.  xiii.  37  to  xiv.  20,  we  should  almost  sup- 
pose that  David  had  for  a  time  pursued  his  son  Absalom, 
on  account  of  his  murdering  his  elder  brother,  not  so  much 
in  discharge  of  his  dut^  as  a  king,  as  in  the  capacity  of 
Goel^  and  that  the  idea  of  his  honour,  as  such,  had  prevent- 
ed him  from  forgiving  him.  Absalom  stayed  out  of  the 
country  with  the  king  of  Geshur,  and  vet  David  withdrew 
for  a  time  in  quest  or  him,  chap.  xiii.  39.  This  is  proper- 
ly not  the  business  of  a  magistrate,  who  is  not  requirea  to 
punish  a  murderer  vttio  has  fled  from  the  country,  but  of  a 
Qo€L 

Allowing,  however,  that  I  were  here  in  a  mistake,  thus 
much  still  IS  certain  from  chap.  xiv.  10, 11,  that  there  was 
yet  a  Goil ;  that  to  mothers  he  was  an  object  of  terror ;  and 
that  David,  on  some  occasions,  took  upon  him  to  prohibit 
him  by  an  arbitrary  decree  from  pursuing  an  actual  mur- 
derer, when  there  were  any  particular  circumstances  in 
the  case.  So  much  concerning  the  rights  of  the  Ooel^  as 
modified  by  the  Mosaic  statute.  There  is  yet  lo  be  noticed 
one  additional  circumstance  relative  to  it,  entirely  conform- 
able to  oriental  ideas  of  honour,  and  of  great  importance 
to  the  security  of  lives.  Moses  (Numb.  xxxv.  31)  positive- 
Iv  prohibits  the  receiving  of  a  sum  of  money  from  a  mur- 
derer in  the  way  of  compensation.  By  the  ancient  Arabian 
manners,  too,  we  have  seen  that  this  was  deemed  disgrace- 
ful. Here,  therefore,  Moses  acted  quite  differently  from 
Mohammed,  and,  as  will  be  universally  acknowledged, 
much  more  judiciously. — Michaeus. 

Ver.  31.  Moreover,  ye  shall  take  no  satisfaction 
for  the  life  of  a  murderer,  which  is  guilty  of 
death ;  but  he  shall  be  surely  put  to  death. 

Moses  absolutely  forbids  the  acce^ance  of  any  compen- 
sation for  the  life  of  a  murderer.  Through  the  influence 
of  money  it  appears  that  punishment  was  often  evaded  in 
some  countries,  and  probably  till  this  time  among  the  Jews. 
nThe  Baron  du  Tott  telLs  us,  that  in  case  of  a  duel,  if  one 
of  the  parties  is  killed,  the  other  is  tried  for  the  offence, 
and  if  condemned,  "  the  criminal  is  conducted  to  the  place 
of  punishment ;  he  who  performs  the  office  of  execution- 
er takes  on  him  likewise  that  of  mediator,  and  negotiates 
till  the  last  moment  with  the  next  of  kin  to  the  deceased, 
or  his  wife,  who  commonly  follows,  to  be  present  at  the 
execution.  If  the  proposals  are  refused,  the  executioner 
performs  the  sentence ;  if  they  are  accepted,  he  reconducts 
the  criminal  to  the  tribunal  to  receive  his  pardon." — Bur- 

DER. 

CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Ver.  8.  And  every  daughter,  that  possesseth  an 
inheritance  in  any  tribe  of  the  chilaren  of  Israel, 
shall  be  wife  unto  one  of  the  &mily  of  the  tribe 
of  her  father,  that  the  children  oi  Israel  may 
enjoy  every  man  the  inheritance  of  his  &thers. 

The  assertion  that  no  Israelite  durst  many  out  of  his 
iribe,  and  which  we  find  repeated  in  a  hundrea  books,  is  a 


silly  fiction,  directly  confuted  by  the  Mosaic  writings. 
Even  the  high-priest  liimself  was  not  6bli(^  to  confine  him- 
self to  Lis  own  tribe;  nothing  more  bemg  enjoined  bim, 
than  to  look  out  for  an  Israelitish  bride.  It  was  only  in  the 
single  case  of  a  daughter  being  the  heiress  oi  her  father's 
land,  that  she  was  prohibited  from  marrying  out  of  her 
tribe,  in  order  that  the  inheritance  might  not  pass  to  ano- 
ther tribe.  Num.  xxxvi.  From  that  law,  it  clearly  follows, 
that  any  Israelitess  that  had  brothers,  and  of  course  was 
not  an  heiress,  might  marry  whomsoever  she  pleased,  and 
to  me  it  is  incomprehensible  how  this  chapter  should  ever 
have  been  quotea  as  a  proof  of  the  assertion,  that  the  Israel- 
ites durst  not  marr3r  out  of  their  tribes.  A  strai^ge  over- 
sight has  been  committed,  in  support  of  this  erroneous  opin- 
ion, which  was  devised  for  the  purpose  of  proving  (what 
scarcely  required  a  proof)  that  Jesus  was  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah ;  for,  sav  its  advocates,  "  Had  not  Manr  his  true  mo- 
ther been  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  Joseph,  a  descendant  of 
David's,  could  not  have  married  her."  Here,  by  the  way, 
they  might  improve  the  proof,  and  make  it  still  more  sub- 
servient to  their  purpose,  by  adding  that  Mary  must  have 
been  an  heiress,  ana  consequently,  for  that  reason,  durst 
not  marry  out  of  her  tribe.  But  how  surprising  is  it,  that 
such  incongruous  blunders  could  possibly  have  been  com- 
mitted 1  Luke  expressly  says,  chap.  i.  36,  that  Mary  and 
Elizabeth  were  relations,  and  Elizabeth's  husband  ^s  a 
priest.  Hence  her  connexion  with  Mary  is  a  most  manifest 
proof,  that  Israelites  of  one  tribe  mi^ht  marry  into  another, 
and  that  a  priest,  for  instance,  might  marry  a  virgin  of  the 
house  of  Judah,  or  a  descendant  of  Judah  marry  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  Levite. 

It  was  even  in  the  power  of  an  Israelite  ^o  marry  a  wo- 
man born  a  heathen :  although  this  also  is  denied  by  those 
who  press  upon  Moses  a  law  of  their  own.  The  statute  in 
Dent.  xxi.  ID — 14,  already  illustrated,  puts  this  liberty  be- 
yond a  doubt:  and  he  who  disputes  it,  confounds  two 
terms  of  very  different  import  and  extent,  heathen  and  Co- 
naanite.  An  Israelite  nught  certainly  marry  a  heathen 
woman,  provided  she  no  longer  continued  an  idolatress ; 
which,  however,  she  could  not,  as  a  captive  and  slave  with- 
in Palestine,  have  been  even  previously  suffered  to  be ;  bul 
all  marria^  with  Canaanitish  women  was,  by  the  statute 
Exod.  xxxiv.  16,  prohibited.  In  that  statute,  Aoses  had  it 
particularly  in  view  to  prevent  the  Canaanites,  who  were 
Doth  an  idolatrous,  and  a  very  wicked  race,  from  continu- 
ing U)  dwell  in  Palestine,  ana  by  intermarriages  with  Is- 
raelites, at  last  becoming  one  people  with  them :  for  he 
dreaded  lest  they  should  mfect  them  with  their  vices  and 
superstitions.  Should  I  here  be  asked,  "  Wherein  then  did 
Solomon  fin,  who^  in  I  Kings,  xi.  1, 2,  is  certainly  censured 
for  marrying  heathens?"  my  answer  would  be,  (1.)  that 
amon^  the  wives  and  concubines  whom  he  took,  there  were 
Sidonians,  who  belonged  to  the  race  of  Canaanites,  and 
these  were  expressly  forbidden ;  (2.)  that,  contrary  to  the 
positive  prohibition  of  Moses,  he  kept  a  great  seraglio ; 
1 3.^  that  ne  permitted  his  wives  to  practise  idolatry ;  and, 
(4.)  that  he  was  himitelf  led  into  it  also :  as  we  have  only 
to  read  down  to  verse  8,  to  be  convinced.  I  have  only 
further  to  observe,  what  I  remarked  before,  that  the  peo- 

1>le  of  Israel  must,  in  consequence  of  the  toleration  or  po- 
ygamy,  have  been  in  a  slate  of  continual  decrease,  had 
not  marriages  with  foreigners,  and  particularly  with  the 
captive  daughters  of  the  neighbouring  people,  been  per* 
mitted.**MiCHASLi8. 
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CHAPTER  L 

Ver.  19.  And  when  we  departed  from  Horeb,  we 
went  through  all  that  great  and  terrible  wilder- 
ness, which  ]re  saw  by  the  way  of  the  mountain 
of  the  Amorites,  as  the  Lord  our  Gkxl  com- 
manded us ;  and  we  came  to  Kadesh-bamea. 

The  divine  blessing  has  not  bestowed  the  same  degree  of 
iVaitfiilness  on  every  part  of  Canaan.  This  fertile  country 
is  surrounded  by  deserts  of  immense  extent,  exhibiting  a 
dreary  waste  of  loose  and  barren  sand,  on  which  the  skill 
and  mdustry  of  man  are  able  to  make  no  impression. 
The  only  vegetable  productions  which  occasionally  meet 
the  eye  of  the  traveller  in  these  frightful  solitudes,  are  a 
coarse  sickiv  grass,  thinly  sprinkled  on  the  sand ;  a  plot  of 
senna,  or  other  saline  or  bitter  herb,  or  an  acacia  Dush : 
even  these  but  rarely  present  themselves  to  his  notice,  and 
afibrd  him  little  satisfaction  when  they  do,  because  they 
warn  him  that  he  is  vet  far  distant  from  a  place  of  abun- 
dance and  repose.  Moses,  who  knew  these  deserts  well, 
calls  them  "great  and  terrible,"  "a  desert  land,"  "the 
waste  howling  wilderness."  But  the  completest  picture  of 
the  sand}r  desert  is  drawn  by  the  pencil  of  Jeremii^,  in 
which,  with  surprising  force  and  brevity,  he  has  exhibited 
every  circumstance  of  terror,  which  the  modem  traveller 
details  with  so  much  pathos  and  minuteness;  "  Neither  say 
rhey.  Where  is  the  Lord  that  brought  us  up  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt,  that  led  us  through  the  wilderness,  through  a 
land  of^deserts  and  of  pits,  through  a  land  of  droughty  and 
of  the  shadow  of  death,  through  a  land  that  no  man  pa.ssed 
through,  and  where  no  man  dwelt  1"—Paxton. 

Ver.  44.  And  the  Amorites,  which  dwelt  in  that 
mountain,  came  out  against  you,  and  chased 
you,  as  bees  do,  and  destroyed  you  in  Seir,  even 
unto  Hormah.      ^ 

It  is  said  of  numerous  armies,  that  they  are  like  bees ; 
and  of  a  multitude,  who  go  to  chastise  a  few,  "  Yes,  they 
eame  upon  us  as  bees."  To  a  person  who  has  proved  a 
man  of  num^ous  connexions,  *^  Yes,  you  will  have  them 
as  bees  upon  you."  Of  any  thing  which  has  come  sud- 
denly, ana  in  great  numbers,  "  Alas,  these  things  come  as 
bees  upon  us." — RoamtTs. 

The  bee  is  represented  by  the  ancients,  as  a  vexations, 
and  even  a  formidable  adversary ;  and  the  experience  of 
every  person  who  turns  his  attention  to  the  temper  and 
habits  of  that  valuable  insect,  attests  the  truth  of  their  asser- 
tion. They  were  so  troublesome  in  some  districts  of  Crete, 
that,  if  we  mav  believe  Pliny,  the  inhabitants  were  actually 
compelled  to  forsake  their  habitations.  And,  according  to 
^lian,  some  places  in  Scythia,  beyond  the  Ister,  were  for- 
merly inaccessible,  on  account  of  the  numerous  swarms  of 
bees  by  which  they  were  infested.  The  statements  of  these 
ancient  writers  is  confirmed  by.  Mr.  Park,  in  the  second 
▼olnme  of  his  Travels.  Some  of  his  associates  imprudently 
attempted  to  rob  a  numerous  hive,  which  they  fotmd  in 
their  way.  The  exasperated  little  animals  rushed  out  to 
defend  tneir  property,  and  attacked  the  spoilers  with  so 
much  ftiry,  tnat  they  quickly  compelled  tne  whole  com- 
inny,  men,  horses,  and  asses,  to  scamper  off  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  horses  were  never  recovered,  and  a  number 
of  the  asses  were  so  severely  stung  that  they  died  next  day: 
and  80  great  was  the  loss  our  intrepid  traveller  sustained 
in  the  engagement,  that  he'  despondinglv  concluded  his 
fouHiey  was  at  an  end.  The  allusion  of  Moses,  therefore, 
lo  th^ir  fierce  hostility,  in  the  besinning  of  his  last  words 
to  Israel,  is  both  just  and  beautiful :  "  And  the  Amorites 
which  dwelt  in  tnat  mounviin  came  out  against  you,  and 
chased  yon  as  bees  do,  and  destroyed  you  in  Seir,  even 


unto  Hormah."  The  Amorites,  it  appears,  were  the  most 
bitter  adversaries  to  I&rael,  of  all  ths  nations  of  Canaan; 
like  bees  that  are  easily  irritated,  that  attack  with  great 
fury,  and  increasing  numbers,  the  person  that  dares  to 
molest  their  hive,  and  persecute  him  m  his  flight,  to  a  con- 
siderable distance — the  incensed  Amorites  had  collected 
their  hostile  bends,  and  chased,  with  considerable  slaughter, 
the  chosen  tribes  from  their  territory.  The  Psalmist  also 
complains,  that  his  enemies  compassed  him  about  like 
bees;  fiercely  attacking  him  on  every  side.  The  bee, 
wh^  called  to  defend  ner  hive,  assails  with  fearless  in- 
trepidity the  largest  and  the  most  ferocious  animal ;  and 
the  Psalnust  found  from  experience,  that  neither  the  purity 
of  his  character,  the  splenaour  of  his  rank,  nor  the  great- 
ness of  his  power,  were  sufficient  to  shield  him  from  the 
covered  machinations,  or  open  assaults,  of  his  cruel  and 
numerous  enemies. — Paxton. 

CHAPTER  III. 
Vei;  11.  For  only  Og  king  of  Bashan  remained 
of  the  remnant  of  giants ;  behold,  his  bedstead 
was  a  bedstead  of  iron :  is  it  not  in  Kabbath  of 
the  children  of  Ammon?  nine  cubits  was  the 
length  thereof  and  four  cubits  the  breadth  of 
it,  after  the  cubit  of  a  man. 

This  is  a  very  curious  account  of  a  giant  king:  his  bed- 
stead was  made  of  moN,  and  we  are  able  to  ascertain  its 
exact  length,  nine  cubits,  i.  e,  **  aAer  the  cubit  of  a  man." 
This  alludes  to  the  eastern  mode  of  measuring  from  the 
tip  of  the  middle  finger  to  the  elbow,  which  will  be  found 
to  be  in  general  eighteen  inches.  Thus  his  bedstead  waS' 
thirteen  feet  six  inches  in  length,  and  six  feet  in  breadth. 
The  hawkers  of  cloth  very  seldom  carry  with  them  a  yard 
wand ;  they  simply  measure  firom  the  eWow  to  the  tip  of  the 
middle  JSnger,  counting  two  lengths  of  that  for  a  yard.^- 

ROBBRTS. 

Ver.  25.  I  pray  thee,  let  me  go  over,  and  see  the 
good  land  that  is  beyond  Jordan,  that  goodly 
mountain,  and  Lebanon. 

The  beauties  of  Lebanon  seem  to  have  left  a  deeper 
impression  in  the  mind  of  D*Arvieux.  "  After  travelimg 
six  hours  in  pleasant  valleys,'*  says  that  writer,  "and  over 
mountains  covered  with  different  species  or  trees,  we 
entered  a  small  plain,  on  a  fertile  hill  wholly  covered  with 
walnut-trees  ana  olives,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Eden. — In  spite  of  my  weariness,  I  could  not  but 
incessantly  admire  this  beautiful  country.  It  is  truly  an 
epitome  of  the  terrestrial  paradise,  of  which  it  bears  the 
name.  Eden  is  rather  a  hamlet  than  a  village.  The 
houses  are  scattered,  and  separated  from  each  other  by 
gardens,  which  are  enclosed  by  walls  made  of  stones  piled 
up  without  mortar.  We  qniUed  Eden  about  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  advanced  to  mountains  so  extremely 
high,  that  we  seemed  to  be  travelling  in  the  middle  regiom 
of^the  atmosphere.  Here  the  sky  was  clear  and  serene 
above  us,  while  we  saw  below  us  thick  clouds  dissolving 
in  rain,  and  watering  the  plains.  After  three  hours  of  la 
borious  travelling,  we  arrived  at  the  famous  cedars  abou* 
eleven  o'clock.  We  counted  twenty-three  of  them.  The 
circumference  of  these  trees  is  thirty-six  feet.  The  bark 
of  the  cedar  rc^mbles  that  of  the  nine ;  the  leaves  and 
cone  also  bear  considerable  resemblance.  The  stem  is 
upright,  the  wood  is  hard,  and  has  the  reputation  of  being 
incorruptible.  The  leaves  are  long,  narrow,  rough,  verf 
green,  ranged  in  tufts  along  the  branches ;  they  shoot  in 
spring,  and  fall  in  the  beginning  of  winter.  Its  flowers  and 
fruit  resemble  those  of  the  pme.    From  the  full  gi9W« 
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trees,  a  fluid  trickles  naturally,  and  without  incision  -,  this 
is  clear,  transparent,  whitish,  and  after  a  time  dries  and 
hardens:  it  is  supposed  to  possess  great  virtues. — The 
place  where  these  great  trees  are  stationed,  is  in  a  plain  of 
nearly  a  league  in  circumference,  on  the  summit  of  a 
mount  which  is  environed  on  almost  all  sides  hy  other 
mounts,  so  high  that  their  summits  are  always  covered 
with  snow.  This  plain  is  level,  the  air  is  pure^  the  heav- 
ens aiwajrs  serene.  On  one  side  of  this  plain  is  a  fright- 
ful precipice,  from  whence  flows  a  copioas  stream,  which, 
descending  into  the  valley,  forms  a  considerable  part  of 
the  Holy  Kiver,  or  Nahar  Kadiska.  The  view  along  this 
valley  is  interesting;  and  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  are 
filled  with  earth  of  so  excellent  a  quality,  that  trees  grow 
in  them;  and  being  continually  refreshed  with  the  vapours 
rising  from  the  streams  below,  attain  to  considerable  di- 
mensions. Nor  is  the  sense  of  smelling  less  gratified  than 
that  of  sight,  bv  the  fragrance  diffused  from  the  odoriferous 
plants  around."  He  afterward  says, "  the  banks  of  the  river 
appeared  enchanted.  This  stream  is  principally  formed 
by  the  source  which  issues  below  the  cedars,  but  is  contia- 
ually  augmented  by  a  prodigious  number  of  rills  and 
fountains,  which  fall  from  the  mountaio,  glidii^  along  the 
clefls  of  the  rocks,  and  forming  many  charming  natural 
cascades^  which  communicate  cooling  breez.'S,  and  banish 
the  idea  of  being  in  a  country  subject  to  extreme  heat.  If 
to  these  enjoyments  we  add  that  of  the  ni^htin^e*s  song, 
it  must  be  granted  that  these  places  are  infinitely  agree- 
able." The  cedars  which  he  visited,  encircle  the  region 
of  perpetual  snow.  Lebanon  is  in  this  part  free  from 
rocks,  and  only  rises  and  fhlls  with  small  easy  Qneven- 
nesses,  but  is  perfectlv  barren  and  desolate.  The  ground, 
where  not  concealed  by  the  snow,  for  several  hours'  riding 
appeared  to  be  covered  with  a  sort  of  while  slate,  thin  and 
t»mooth.  Yet  these  dreary  summits  are  not  without  their 
use ;  they  serve  as  a  conservatory  for  abundance  of  snow, 
which,  thawing  in  the  heat  of  summer,  furnishes  ample 
supplies  of  water  to  the  rivers  and  fountains  in  the  valleys 
below.  In  the  snow,  he  saw  the  prints  of  the  feel  of  sev- 
eral wild  beasts,  which  are  the  sole  proprietors  of  these 
upper  parts  of  the  mountain.  Manndrell  found  only  six- 
teen cedars  of  lar^e  growth,  and  a  natural  plantation  of 
smaller  ones,  which  were  very  numerous.  One  of  the 
largest  was  twelve  yards  six  inches  in  girth,  and  thirty- 
seven  3rards  in  the  spread  of  its  boughs.  At  six  yards  from 
the  ground,  it  was  divided  into  five  limbs,  each  equal  to  a 
great  tree.  Dr.  Richardson  visited  them  in  1818,  and  found 
a  small  clump  of  iai^  and  tall  and  beautiful  trees,  which  he 
pronounces  the  most  picturesque  productions  of  the  veg^ 
table  world  that  he  had  ever  seen.  In  this  clump  are  two 
^aerations  of  trees;  the  oldest  are  large  and  massy,  rear- 
mg  their  heads  to  an  enormous  height,  and  spreading  their 
branches  to  a  great  extent.  He  measurea  one,  not  the 
largest  in  the  clump,  and  found  it  thirty-two  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. Seven  of  these  trees  appeared  to  be  very  old, 
the  rest  younger,  though,  for  want  of^space,  their  branches 
are  not  so  spreading.  This  statement  sheds  a  clear  and 
steady  light  on  those  passages  of  scripture  which  refer 
to  Lebanon ;  and  enables  us  to  reconcile  with  ease  several 
apparent  contradictions.  So  famous  was  this  stupendous 
mountain  in  the  days  of  Moses,  that  to  be  permitted  to  see 
it,  was  the  object  of  his  earnest  desires  and  repeated 
prayers;  and  as  the  strongest  expression  of  his  admiration, 
he  connects  it  in  his  addresses  to  the  throne  of  his  God, 
with  Zion,  the  future  seat  of  the  divine  glory.  "  I  pray 
thee,  let  me  go  over  and  see  the  good  land  that  is  beyond 
Jordan ;  that  goodly  mountain  and  Lebanon." — ^Paxtqn. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Ver.  20.  But  the  Lord  hath  taken  you,  and 
brought  you  forth  out  of  the  iron  furnace,  even 
out  of  Egypt,  to  be  unto  him  a  people  of  in- 
heritance, as  ye  are  this  day. 

It  has  been  observed  by  ch3rmical  writers,  not  only  that 
iron  melts  slowly  even  m  the  most  violent  fire,  but  also 
that  it  ignites,  or  becomes  red-hot,  long  before  it  fbses : 
and  any  one  may  observe  the  excessive  brighmess  of  iron 
when  red,  or  rather  wkUe  koL  Since,  therefore,  it  requires 
the  strongest  fire  of  all  metals  to  fuse  it,  there  is  a  peculiar 
propriety  in  the  expression,  a  fuf%act  for  tnm,  or  an  iron 
fHrnace,  for  violeiU  and  skarp  aJUctions,'^BimT~ 


CHAPTER  V. 

Ver.  14.  But  the  seventh  day  is  the  sabbath  oi 
the  Lord  thy  God :  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any 
work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  nor 
thy  man-servant,  nor  thy  nuud-secvant,  nor 
thme  OY,  nor  thine  ass,  nor  any  of  thy  cattle, 

.  nor  thy  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates ;  thai 
thy  man-servant  and  thy  maid-servant  may  rest 
as  well  as  thou* 

In  order  to  render  the  situation  of  slaves  more  tolerable, 
Moses  made  the  three  following  decrees  for  their  benefit, 

1.  On  the  sabbath  day  they  were  to  be  foempted  from 
all  manner  of  work.  Of  course  every  week  they  enjoyed 
one  day  of  that  rest  which  is  so  suitable  to  the  nature  of^ihe 
human  frame,  and  so  requisite  to  the  preservation  of  health 
and  strength,  Exod.  xx.  10.  Deut.  v.  14, 15.  In  the  latter 
of  these  passages  it  is  expressly  mentioned,  that  one  design 
of  the  sabbath  was  to  give  a  day  of  rest  to  slaves,  and  the 
Israelites  are  reminddl  of  their  own  servitude  in  Egypt, 
when  they  longed  in  vain  for  days  of  repose. 

2.  The  fruits  growing  spontaneously  during  the  sab- 
batical year,  and  declared  the  property  of  none,  were  des- 
tined bv  Moses  for  the  slaves  and  the  mdigenu 

3.  The  Israelites  were  wont,  at  their  high  festivals,  to 
make  feasts  of  their  tithes,  firstlings,  and  sacrifices ;  indeed 
almost  all  the  great  entertainments  were  ofie ring-feasts. 
To  these,  by  the  statutes  of  Deut.  xii.  17, 18  and  xvi.  11, 
the  slaves  were  to  be  invited.  Such  occasions  were  ther«^ 
fore  a  sort  of  saturnalia  to  them :  and  we  cannot  but  extit* 
the  clemency  and  humanity  of  that  law,  which  procured 
them  twice  or  thrice  a-year  a  few  days'  enjoyment  of  those 
luxuries,  which  they  would  doubtless  relish  the  more,  the 
poorer  their  ordinary  food  might  be. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  good  treatment  due  to  domestic  ani- 
mals, that  tnev  were  to  oe  allowed  to  share  the  enjoyment  of 
the  sabbatical  rest.  On  the  people's  own  account  this  was 
no  doubt  necessary;  because  in  general  beasts  can  perform 
no  work  without  man's  assistance :  but  still  Moses  expressly 
declares  that  his  commandment  respecting  the  sabbath  hao 
a  direct  reference  to  the  rest  and  refreshment  of  beasts  as 
well  as  of  man.  His  words  are,  "  On  the  seventh  day  thou 
shalt  rest  from  thy  labour;  that  thine  ox  and  thine  ass  may 
also  rest,  and  thy  servant  and  stranger  mav  be  refreshed,^' 
Exod.  xxiii.  12.  xx.  10.  Dent.  v.  14.  In  iact,  some  such 
alternation  of  labour  and  rest  seems  necessary  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  beasts :  for  those  that  perform  the  same  xind 
of  work  day  after  day,  without  any  interruption,  soon  be- 
come stupid  and  useless.  At  least,  we  see  this  the  case 
wUh  horses :  and  the  reader  will  not  take  it  amiss,  that  a 
town-bred  writer,  having  better  access  to  obs^e  the  effects 
of  labour  on  them,  than  cm  oxen,  should  preter  taking  an 
example  from  the  former.  A  horse  that  has  to  travel  three 
German  miles  every  day  will  not  hold  out  long :  but,  with 
intervening  days  oi  rest,  in  the  same  time,  be  will  be  able 
to  go  over  a  much  greater  space  without  injury.  He  will, 
for  example,  in  ten  days  travel  thirty-five  German  miles, 
with  three  resting  days,  that  is,  at  the  rate  of  five  miles 
each  day  of  the  other  seven.  This  fact  is  so  well  known, 
that  in  riding  schools,  one  or  two  days  of  rest,  besides  Sun- 
day, are  usually  allowed  to  the  horses,  in  order  to  preserve 
their  spirit  and  activity ;  whereas  the  post-horses,  which 
are  constantly  at  work,  soon  become  stiff  and  unserviceable. 
The  case  is  probably  the  same  with  other  beastn  of  burden, 
although  they  do  not  require  so  many  intervals  of  rest  as 
horses.  And.  hence  the  good  treatment  of  beasts  enjoined 
in  the  Mosaic  law,  and  the  sabbatical  rest  prdained  for 
their  refreshment,  was  highly  expedient,  even  in  an  eco* 
Domical  point  of  view,  and  wisely  suited  to  the  circuin- 
stances  or  a  people,  whose  cattle  formed  the  principal  part 
of  their  subsistence. — MiciUfiLu. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Ver.  7.  And  thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto 
thy  children. 

If  yon  inquire  how  a  good  schoolmaster  teaches  his  pn- 
pils,  the  answer  will  be.  very  koormevAna,  i.  e.  "  sharply, 
makes  sharp,  they  are  full  of  ^ints.*'^  A  man  of  a  keen 
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and  enltiyated  mind,  is  said  to  be  ftdl  of  points.    **  He  is 
well  8hAipened.'*~RoBBR'ra. 

Ver.  8.  And  thou  shalt  bind  them  for  a  sign  upon 
ihy  hand,  and  they  shall  be  as  frontlets  be> 
tween  thine  eyes. 

I  look  upon  the  words  in  Dent.  ri.  8,  as  not  properly  a 
law,  but  an  admonition;  because  they  merely  occur  in  an 
harangue  which  Moses  addressed  to  the  people.  The 
Orientals  make  great  use  of  amulets; — a  subject  on  which 
I  cannot  here  expatiate,  but  of  which  I  generally  treat  un- 
der Art.  26,  of  my  Hebrew  Antiquities.  These  amulets 
consist  sometimes  of  jewels  and  other  ornaments,  and  some- 
times of  certain  sentences,  or  unintelligible  lines,  and  A^o- 
cadain-a.  written  on  billets,  or  embroidered  on  pieces  of 
linen.  Some  such  thin^  the  Israelites,  in  those  days,  seem 
to  have  worn  on  their  foreheads,  and  on  their  hands ;  and 
the  Mohammedans  do  so  still.  For  how  often  do  we  find  on 
their  breasts  a  passage  from  the  Korauy  which  is  said  to 
make  them  invulnerable,  or  rather  actually  does  so ;  for 
this  I  know  for  certain,  that  no  Turk,  wearing  any  such 
billet,  was  ever  yet  slain  or  wounded  m  battle,  excepting 
in  the  single  case  f  which,  indeed,  they  themselves  except) 
of  his  death-hour  being  come,  according  to  the  decree  of 
Gk)d.  It  would  appear,  that  with  regarato  these  embroi- 
dered phylacteries,  the  Israelites^  in  the  days  of  Moses,  did 
not  entertain  such  superstitious  ideas,  (else  would  he  prob- 
ably have  forbidden  them,)  but  only  wore  them  as  orna- 
ments, and  for  fashion's  sake.  As  Moses,  therefore,  wished 
to  exhort  the  Israelites  to  maintain  the  remembrance  of 
bis  laws  in  every  possible  way,  and,  in  a  particular  man- 
ner, to  impress  it  on  the  hearts  of  their  cnildren,  he  sug- 
gested to  tnem  a  variety  of  expedients  for  the  purpose ;  and 
this  among  others,  that  if  they  chose  to  wear  any  embroi- 
dered ornament  on  the  hand  or  forehead^  it  should  not  con- 
sist of  any  thing  useless,  and  still  less  of  any  superstitious 
nonsense,  but  rather  of  sentences  out  of  the  laws,  which 
their  children  would  thus  be  in  the  way  of  learning.  If, 
however,  the  fashion  changed,  and  embroidery  was  no 
more  worn,  the  Israelites  were  no  longer  bound  to  wear 
embroidered  linen,  or  billets  inscribed  with  sentences  from 
the  Mosaic  law;  and  that  the  Jews,  during  the  time  of 
prayer,  still  use  them  under  the  name  of  T%eJUlinf  pro- 
ceeds from  a  misconception  of  the  statute  in  question.  A 
further  detail  on  this  subject,  with  the  proofs  that  the  words 
of  Moses  in  this  passage  are  not  to  be  understood  as  oiUf 
fierurative,  X  cannot  here  give :  but  I  give  it,  as  I  have 
said,  in  my  Hebrew  Antiquities.  To  most  of  the  read- 
ers of  the  present  work,  wno  may  be  desirous  of  haviuf 
a  philosophical  glance  at  the  ancient  laws  of  mankind, 
researches  merely  antiquarian  would  not  afford  much 
gratification. — Michaelis. 

Ver.  9.  And  thou  shalt  write  them  upon  the  posts 
of  thy  house,  and  on  thy  gates. 

The  observation  made  in  the  beginning  of  the  preceding 
article  is  equally  applicable  to  the  subject  of  the  present 
one.  The  words  of  Moses  in  Dent.  vi.  9,  immediately  fol- 
lowing those  just  illustrated,  are  in  like  manner  to  be  under- 
stood, not  as  a  positive  injunction,  but  as  an  exhortation  to 
inscribe  his  laws  on  the  door-posts  of  their  houses,  hi 
Svria  and  the  adjacent  countries,  it  is  usual  at  this  day  to 
place  inscriptions  above  the  doors  of  the  houses,  not,  as 
the  vulgar  among  as  do,  in  doggerel  rhyme,  but  consisting 
of  passages  from  the  Koran,  or  from  the  best  poets ;  and 
some  of  them^  that  are  quoted  in  books  of  travels,  are  truly 
elegant.  This  must  now  be  a  very  ancient  practice,  as  it 
existed  in  the  time  of  Moses.  For  when  he  exhorts  the 
Israelites  to  take  every  opportunity  in  inculcating  his  laws 
on  their  children,  we  find  him  suggesting  to  them  this  as 
one  means  of  doing  so ;  **  Write  them  on  me  doors  of  your 
houses,  and  on  the  gates  of  your  cities."  In  these  words 
we  hare  not  properly  a  statute ;  for  if  the  Israelite  did  not 
choose  to  have  an  inscription  over  his  door,  he  had  no  oc- 
casion to  make  one;  but  they  are  merely  tntroduced  in  an  ex- 
hortatory  discourse  to  the  people,  as  furnishing  an  instance 
of  the  means  which  they  might  take,  to  impress  the  laws 
tipon  the  minds  of  their  posterity  in  their  earliest  years. 
Among  us,  where,  by  the  aid  of  printing,  bool^  are  so 
almndanUy  multiplied,  and  may  be  put  into  the  hands  of 


every  child,  such  measures  would  be  ouite  superfluous; 
but  if  we  would  enter  into  the  ideas  or  Moses,  we  must 
place  ourselves  in  an  age,  when  the  book  of  the  law  could 
only  come  into  the  hands  of  a  few  opulent  pec^ie^^M^ 

CBABLia. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
Ver.  20.  Moreover,  the  Lord  thy  God  will  send 
the  hornet  among  them,  until  tney  that  are  left, 
and  hide  themselves  from  thee,  be  destroyed. 

To  the  people  of  England  this  may  appear  a  puerile 
way  of  punishmg  men,  but  they  should  recollect  that  the 
natives  of  the  East  wear  scarcely  any  clothes,  having,  gen- 
erally speaking,  only  a  piece  of  cloth  round  their  loins. 
They  are,  therefore,  much  more  exposed  than  we  are  to 
the  sting  of  insects.  The  stin^  of  the  hornet  and  wasp  of 
those  regions  is  much  more  poisonous  than  in  Europe,  and 
the  insect  is  larger  in  size.  I  have  beard  of  several  who 
died  from  having  a  single  sting;  and  not  many  days  ago, 
as  a  woman  was  going  to  the  well  '*  to  draw  water,''^a  hor- 
net stung  her  in  the  cneek,  and  she  died  the  next  day.  I 
have  many  times  seen  the  hornet  attack  and  kill  the  taran- 
tula. Under  large  verandahs  the  former  may  be  seen  fly- 
ing near  the  roof,  searching  in  every  direction  for  his  foe, 
and  never  will  he  leave  them,  till  he  has  accomplished  his 
destruction.  Sometimes  they  both  fall  fVom  the  roof  to- 
gether, when  the  hornet  may  be  seen  tnni£ting  his  sting 
most  furiously  in  the  tarantula,  asd  it  is  surprising  to  see 
with  what  dexterity  the  former  eludes  the  bite  of  the  latter. 
The  people  often  curse  each  other  by  saying,  Unsuttflr- 
Aniverum-KuUive  Kuttam,  t.  e.  '*  May  all  around  thee  be 
stung  by  the  hornet  I*'  (meaning  the  person  and  his  rela- 
tions.) The  toddy  drawers  use  this  imprecation  more  than 
other  people,  because  the  hornet's  nest  is  generally  found  in 
the  top  of  the  palmirah  or  cocoa-nut  tree,  whence  they  pro- 
cure toe  toddy.  When  they  ascend,  their  hands  ana  feet 
being  engaged,  they  cannot  defend  themselves  against  their 
attacks.  The  god  Siva  is  described  as  having  destroyed 
many  giants  by  hornets. — Roberts. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Ver.  7.  For  the  Lord  thy  God  bringeth  thee  into 
'   a  good  land;  a  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of 

fountains,  and  depths  that  spring  out  of  valleys 

and  hills. 

The  account  which  has  been  now  given  of  the  soil  and 
productions  of  Canaan,  will  enable  the  reader  to  perceive 
with  greater  clearness,  the  force  and  justice  of  the  prom* 
ise  made  by  Moses  to  his  nation,  a  little  before  he  died : 
'*  The  Lord  thy  God  bringeth  thee  into  a  good  land ;  a  land 
of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains  and  depths,  that  spring  out  of 
valleys  and  hills;  a  land  of  wheat  and  barley,  and  vines,  and 
fig-trees,  and  pomegranates,  a  land  of  oil  olive,  and  honey." 
If  to  the  natural  fertility  of  this  highly-favoured  country  be 
added,  the  manner  in  which  it  was  divided  among  the  tribes 
of  Israel,  it  will  furnish  an  easy  and  satisfactory  answer  to 
the  question  which  the  infidel  nas  often  put :  *'  How  could 
so  small  a  country  as  Canaan  maintain  so  immense  a  popu- 
lation, as  we  find  in  the  writings  ef  the  Old  Testament  V* 
That  rich  and  fertile  region  was  divided  into  small  inheri- 
tances, on  which  the  respective  proprietors  lived  and  reared 
their  families.  Necessipr,  not  less  than  a  spirit  of  industry, 
required  that  no  part  or  the  surface  capable  of  cultivation 
should  be  sufiferea  to  lie  waste.  The  husbandman  carried  his 
improvements  up  the  sides  of  the  steepest  and  most  rugged 
mountains,  to  the  very  top ;  he  converted  every  patch  of 
earth  into  a  vineyard,  or  olive  plantation ;  he  covered  the  bare 
nicks  with  soil,  and  thus  turned  them  into  fruitful  fields ; 
where  the  steep  was  too  great  to  admit  of  an  inclined  plane, 
he  cut  away  the  face  of  the  precipice,  and  built  walls  arounu 
the  mountain  to  support  the  earth,  and  planted  his  terraces 
with  the  vine  and  the  olive.  These  circles  of  excellent 
soil  were  seen  rising  gradually  from  the  bottom  to  the  (op 
of  the  mountains,  where  the  vine  and  the  olive,  shading 
the  intermediate  rocks  with  the  liveliest  verdure,  and  bend- 
ing under  the  load  of  their  valuable  produce,  amply  reward- 
ed the  toils  of  the  cultivator.  The  remains  of  uiose  hang 
ing  gardens,  those  terrace  plantations,  after  the  lapse  of  so 
many  eentaries,  the  ravolatioiis  of  empire,  and  ^' 
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dine  of  industry  among  the  miserable  slares  that  now  o<n 
cnpy  that  once  highly-favoured  iand,  may  still  be  distinctly 
traced  on  the  hills  and  mountains  of  Judea.  Evenr  spot  of 
ground  was  in  this  manner  brought  into  a  state  oi  cultiva- 
tion ;  every  particle  of  soil  was  rendered  productive ;  and 
by  tumin?  a  stream  of  water  into  every  field  where  it  was 
practicable,  and  leading  the  little  rills  into  which  they  di- 
vide it,  to  every  plantation,  every  tree,  and  every  plant,  they 
secured,  for  the  most  part,  a  constant  succession  of  crops. 

"  Thus  much  is  certain,"  says  Volney,  "  and  it  is  the  ad- 
vantage of  hot  over  cold  countries,  that  in  the  former, 
wherever  there  is  water,  vegetation  may  be  perpetually 
maintained,  and  made  to  pr«luce  an  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession of  fruits  to  flowers,  and  flowers  to  fruits.  In  cold, 
nay  even  in  temperate  climates,  on  the  contrarv,  nature, 
benumbed  for  several  months,  loses  in  a  steril  slumber 
the  third  part,  or  even  half  the  year.  The  soil  which  has 
produced  grain,  has  not  time  l>efore  the  decline  of  sum- 
mer heat  to  mature  vegetables ;  a  second  crop  is  not  to  be 
expected ;  and  the  husbandman  sees  himseli  condemned 
to  a  lon^  and  fatal  repose.  Syria  is  exempt  from  these  in- 
conveniences ;  if,  therefore,  it  so  happens,  that  its  produc- 
tions are  not  such  as  its  natural  advantages  would  lead  us 
to  expect,  U  is  less  owing  to  its  physical  Sian  lo  its  political 
Jte/€."— Paxton. 

Ver.  8.  A  land  of  wheat,*  and  barley,  and  vines, 
and  fig-tre^,  and  pomegranates ;  a  land  of  oil- 
olive,  and  honey. 

If  Palestine  were  now  cultivated  and  inhabited  as  touch 
as  it  was  formerly,  it  woald  not  be  inferior  in  fertility  and 
agreeableness  to  any  other  country.  The  situation  and 
nature  of  the  country  favour  agriculture,  and  amply  re- 
ward the  farmer.  Between  the  31st  and  32d  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  it  is  sheltered  towards  the  south  by  lofty 
mountains,  which  separate  it  from  the  sandv  deserts  of 
Arabia :  breexes  from  the  Mediterranean  cool  it  from  the 
west  side:  the  high  Mount  Lebanon  keeps  off  the  north 
wind,  ana  Mount  Hermon  the  northeast.  Mountains 
which  decline  into  hills,  are  favourable  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  vine  and  olive,  and  the  breeding  of  cattle ;  the  plains 
and  vallevs  are  watere<\  by  innumerable  streams.  The 
fame  of  the  fertility  of  Palestine,  and  its  former  riches  in 
corn,  wine,  and  dates,  is  even  immortalized  by  ancient 
coins  which  are  still  in  existence.  But  since  the  land  has 
been  several  times  devastated,  ^eatly  depopulated,  and 
come  under  the  Turkish  dominion,  and  the  Arab  tribes, 
who  rove  about  it,  not  only  make  it  insecure  for  natives 
and  strangers,  but  also  have  continual  feuds  among  each 
other,  agriculture  has  decreased,  and  the  country  has  ac- 
quired its  present  desert  appearance,  particularlv  near  the 
roads ;  but  the  traces  of  its  original  fertility  and  beauty  are 
not  even  now  wholly  obliterated.  As  a  proof,  we  may  ad- 
duce the  following  passage  from  D'Arvieux.  '*  We  left 
the  road  to  avoid  the  Arabs,  whom  it  is  always  disagreea- 
ble to  meet  with,  and  reached,  by  a  side  path,  the  summit 
of  a  mountain,  where  we  found  a  beautiful  plain.  It  must 
be  confessed,  Uiat  if  one  could  live  secure  in  this  country, 
it  would  be  the  most  agreeable  residence  in  the  world,  part- 
ly on  account  of  the  pleasine  diversitv  of  mountains  and 
Tallevs,  partly  on  account  of  the  salubrious  air  which  we 
breatne  tnere,  and  which  is  at  all  times  filled  with  balsam- 
ic odours  from  the  wild  flowers  of  these  valleys,  and  from 
the  aromatic  herbs  on  the  hills.  Moat  of  the  mountains 
are  dry  and  arid,  and  more  rock  than  mould  adapted  for 
cultivation ;  but  the  industry  of  its  old  inhabitants  had  tri- 
umphed over  the  defects  of  the  soil.  They  had  hewn  these 
rocks  from  the  foot  to  the  summit  into  terraces,  carried 
mould  there,  as  on  the  coast  of  Qenoa.  planted  on  them  the 
fig,  olive,  and  vine;  sowed  com  and  all  kinds  of  pulse, 
which,  favoured  by  the  usual  spring  and  autumnal  rains, 
by  the  dew  which  never  fails,  Vy  the  warmth  of  the  aim 
and  the  mild  climate,  produced  the  finest  fruit,  and  most 
excellent  com.  Here  and  there  you  still  see  such  terraces, 
which  the  Arabs,  who  live  in  tna  neighbourins  villages, 
keep  up,  and  cultivate  with  industry.  We  then  came 
through  a  valley  about  six  hundred  feet  kmg ;  and,  to  judge 
from  the  fineness  and  fresh  verdure  of  the  grass,  it  appear- 
ed to  be  an  excellent  pasture ;  at  the  end  of  which  we  found 
a  de^r,  longer,  broader,  and  by  fiir  more  agreeable  yal- 
^  the  urmer,  in  which  the  aoil  was  so  rich  and  fer- 


tile, and  so  covered  with  plants  and  fruit-traes,  that  it 
seemed  to  be  a  garden  cultivated  by  art."  Remains  of  the 
practice  of  makine  terraces  on  the  hills  for  the  purpose  of 
cultivation,  were  also  found  by  Maundrell,  as  he  states  in 
the  account  of  his  journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jemaalem.  The 
produce  of  Palestme  is  still  considerable,  not  only  serving 
for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants,  but  also  affording  an  over- 
plus for  ejqportation.  Com  and  pulse  are  excellent  in  their 
kind,  and  much  com  is  annually  sent  from  Jafia  to  Coii- 
stantinople.  Though  the  Mohammedan  religion  does  not 
favour  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  there  is  no  want  of  vine- 
yards in  Palestine.  Besides  the  large  quantities  of  grapes 
and  raisins  which  are  daily  sent  to  the  markets  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  other  neighbouring  places,  Hebron  alone,  in  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  annually  sent  three 
hundred  camel  loads,  that  is,  nearly  three  hundred  thou- 
sand weight  of  grape-juice  or  honey  of  raisins  to  Eg^-pt. 
The  cotton  which  is  grown  on  the  plains  of  Ramie  aod 
Esdraelon,  is  superior  to  the  Syrian,  and  is  exported  partly- 
raw  and  partly  spun.  Numerous  herds  of  oxen  and  sheep 
graze  on  the  verdant  hills  of  Galilee,  and  on  the  well-wa- 
tered pastures  of  the  northern  valley  of  the  Jordan.  Count- 
less swarms  of  wild  bees  collect  honev  in  the  trees  and  clefU 
of  the  rock ;  and  it  is  still  literally  tme  that  Palestine 
abounds  in  milk  and  honey. — Rosenmuller. 

It  is,  I  think,  highly  probable,  that  in  the  time  of  the  most 
remote  antiquity,  pomegranate  juice  w^as  used,  in  those 
countries  where  lemon  mice  is  now  used,  with  their  meat, 
and  in  their  drinks,  and  that  it  was  not  till  afterward,  thai 
lemons  came  among  them :  I  know  not  how  else  to  account 
for  the  mention  of  pomegranates  in  describing  the  fruitful- 
ness  of  the  Holy  Land,  Deut.  viii.  7, 8 ;  Numb.  xx.  5.  They 
would  not  now,  I  think,  occur  in  such  descriptions :  the 
juice  of  lemons  and  oranges  have,  ai  present,  almost  super- 
seded the  use  of  that  of  pomegranates.  Sir  John  Chard  in 
supposes  that  this  pometcranate  wine  means,  wine  made  of 
that  fruit ;  which  he  informs  us  is  made  use  of  in  consid- 
erable quantities,  in  several  places  of  the  East,  and  particu- 
larlv in  Persia:  his  words  are,  On  fait,  en  diverses  parts 
de  rOrient,  du  vin  de  grenade,  nomm<  roubnar,  qu'on 
transporte  par  tout.  II  y  en  a  sur  tout  en  Perse.  My  reader 
must  determine  for  himself,  whether  pomegranate  wine,  or 
wine  commonly  so  called  mixed  with  pomegranate  juice, 
was  most  probably  meant  here.  The  making  the  first  ol 
these  was  a  fact  unknown  to  me,  till  I  saw  this  manuscript, 
I  confess,  though  it  seems  it  is  made  in  such  large  quanti- 
ties as  to  be  transported. — Harmer. 

Hasselquist,  in  the  progress  of  his  joumey  from  Acre  to 
Nazareth,  tells  us,  that  he  found  "  great  numbers  of  be^ 
bred  therealwuts,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  inhabitants. 
Thev  make  their  bee-hives,  with  little  trouble,  of  clay^Jbur 
feet  long,  and  half  a  foot  in  diameter,  as  in  Egypt.  They 
lay  ten  or  twelve  of  them,  one  on  another,  on  the  bare 

Sound,  and  build  over  every  ten  a  little  roof"  Mr. 
aundrell,  (observing  also  many  bees  in  the  Holy  Land,) 
takes  notice,  "  that  by  their  means  the  most  barren  places 
of  that  country  in  other  respects  became  useful,  perceiving 
in  many  places  of  the  great  salt-plain  near  Jericno,  a  smell 
of  honey  and  wax,  as  strong  as  if  he  had  been  in  an  apia- 
ry." Hfuselquisi  also  tells  us,  that  he  ate  olives  at  Joppa 
(upon  his  first  arrival  in  the  Holy  Land,)  which  were  said 
to  grow  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  near  Jerusalem ;  and  that, 
independent  of  their  oiliness.  they  were  of  the  best  kind  he 
had  tasted  in  the  Levant  As  olives  are  frequently  eaten 
in  their  repasts,  the  delicacy  of  this  frait  in  Judea  on^bt 
not  to  be  foigotten;  the  oil  that  is  gotten  from  theae  trees 
much  less,  because  still  more  often  made  use  of.  In  the 
progress  of  his  joumey,  he  found  several  fine  vales  abound- 
ing with  olive-trees.  He  saw  also  olive-trees  in  Qalilee, 
but  none  farther,  he  says,  than  the  mountain  where  it  is 
supposed  our  Lord  preached  Ins  8eraion.-^Ro8iiaaTLLBa» 

Ver.  9.  A  land  wherein  thou  shalt  eat  bread  with- 
out scarceness,  thou  shalt  not  lack  any  iking 
in  it;  a  land  whose  stones  are  iron,  and  out  of 
whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig  brass. 

Iron  is  the  onlv  mineral  which  abounds  in  these  monn- 
tains,  (Lebanon,)  and  i;  found  in  those  of  Kesraouan,  and 
of  the  Aruzes,  in  great  abundance.  Every  summer  the  in* 
habitala  work  those  mines,  whizi  are  simply  ochreons 
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Report  sayS|  there  was  anciently  a  eopper-mine  neat  Alep- 

So,  which  Volney  thinks  must  have  been  long  since  aban- 
oned :  he  was  also  informed  by  the  Druzes,  that  in  the 
declivity  of  the  hiU  formerly  mentioned,  a  mineral  was 
discovered  which  product  both  lead  and  silver ;  but  as 
such  a  discovery  would  have  proved  the  ruin  of  the  whole 
district,  by  attracting  the  attention  of  the  Turks,  they  quick- 
ly destroyed  every  vestige  of  it.  These  statements  estab- 
lish the  accuracy  of  Moses,  in  the  account  which  he  gave 
his  natiori  of  the  promisea  inheritance :  "  A  land  who^ 
stones  are  iron,  and  out  of  whose  mountains  thou  mayest 
dig  brass."  A  different  temperature  prevails  in  different 
parts  of  these  mountains ;  hence,  the  expression  of  the  Ara- 
bian poets,  That  Lebanon  bears  winter  on  his  head,  spring 
upon  his  shoulders,  and  autumn  in  his  bosom,  while  sum- 
mer lies  sleeping  at  his  feet. — Paxton. 

Yer.  15.  Who  led  thee  through  the  great  and  ter- 
rible wilderness,  wherein  were  fiery  serpents, 
and  scorpions,  and  drought ;  where  there  was 
no  water ;  who  brought  thee  forth  ^vater  out  of 
the  rock  of  flint. 

The  sacred  historian  gives  here  a  most  accurate  and 
luminous  description  of  an  African  desert  It  is  not  only 
descriptive  of  that  desert  at  the  north  end  of  Africa,  in 
which  the  Israelites  sojourned  for  forty  years,  but  equally 
so  of  those  at  the  southern  end,  on  its  western  side,  the 
greater  part  of  which,  for  about  two  thousand  miles  along 
tne  coast,  is  covered  with  deep  sand.  A  desert  is  great 
when  it  is  extensive ;  and  such  a  desert  may  be  called  ter- 
rible, from  the  anxiety,  dread,  or  fear,  which  it  causes  to 
the  persons  travelling  in  it,  Kom  what  they  experience, 
and  from  their  doubts  as  to  the  result.  He  comes  to  pools, 
but  he  finds  that  they  are  like  broken  cisterns,  which, 
though  they  once  contained  water,  contain  none  now ;  it 
has  sunk  into  the  ground.  He  observes  two  rows  of  trees 
and  biishes  at  a  distance,  which  raises  hope  in  his  mind, 
expecting  there  to  find  a  river.  He  hastens  to  the  spot ; 
but  on  reaching  the  banks,  he  finds  the  stream  is  dried  up, 
not  a  drop  of  water  is  visible,  for  it  only  runs  afVer  rains. 
He  then  digs  a  few  feet  under  the  surface  in  the  bed  or 
channel  of  the  river,  in  hopes  of  reaching  some  remnant  of 
its  waters,  but  finds  his  laoour  is  fruitless ;  the  water  has 
either  sunk  beyond  his  reach,  or  has  been  exhaled  into  the 
heavens.  He  has  no  expectation  of  relief  from  a  shower 
falling  that  evening,  or  week,  or  month,  for  it  is  a  land  of 
OBOUGHT,  as  no  rain  Kas  fallen  for  the  preceding  six,  twelve, 
or  eighteen  months.  Would  it  be  surprising  to  hear  the 
traveller's  assistants  express  themselves  thus — "  This  is 
indeed  a  great  and  terriole  wilderness,  a  land  of  drought, 
where  no  water  is !"  There  were  also  fiery  serpents,  ana 
scorpions.  It  is  believed  in  Africa  that  the  most  poisonotis 
serpents  were  in  the  most  arid  parts,  and  where  the  heat 
was  greatest.  In  such  parts  I  uniformly  found  the  scor- 
pions most  numerous.  The  knowledge  of  this  being  the 
case  might  render  the  wilderness  through  which  the  Is- 
raelites travelled,  more  terrible  to  them. — Afbican  Lioht. 

CHAPTER  XI. 
Yer.  10.  For  the  land  whither  thou  goest  in  to 
possess  it,  is  not  as  the  land  of  Egypt,  from 
whence  ye  came  out,  where  thou  sowedst  thy 
seed,  and  wateredst  it  with  thy  foot,  as  a  garden 
of  herbs. 

To  water  a  large  garden  requires  three  men,  one  of 
whom  stands  on  a  lever  near  the  well,  (which  has  a  rope 
and  a  bucket  attached  to  it ;)  on  this  he  moves  backward 
or  forward,  as  the  bucket  has  to  ascend  or  descend.  Ano- 
ther person  stands  on  the  ground  near  the  well,  to  pour  the 
water  into  a  basin.  From  this  a  channel,  of  about  eight 
inches  deep  and  nine  broad,  runs  through  the  garden ;  and 
cooneuted  with  it  are  smaller  water-courses,  which  go  to 
the  different  beds  and  shrubs.  The  business  of  the  third 
person,  then,  is  to  convey  the  water  to  its  destined  place, 
which  he  does  by  stopping  the  mouth  of  each  course  (where 
tofficient  water  has  been  directed)  with  a  little  earth ;  so 
that  it  flows  on  to  the  next  course,  till  the  whole  be  water- 
ed.   On  those  herbs  or  shrubs  which  require  an  extra 
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The  custom  of  watering  with  the  foot,  Dr.  Shaw  thus 
explains,  from  the  present  practice  of  the  Egyptians: 
'*  when  their  various  sorts  of  pulse,  safranon,  musca,  mel- 
ons, sugar-canes.  &c.  (all  of  which  are  commonly  planted  in 
rills)  reouire  to  oe  refreshed,  they  strike  out  the  plugs  that 
are  fixed  in  the  bottoms  of  the  cisterns,  [wherein  they  pre- 
serve the  water  of  the  Nile,]  and  then  the  water  gushing 
out  is  conducted  from  one  rill  to  another  by  the  gardener, 
who  is  always  ready  as  occasion  requires,  to  stop  and  di- 
vert the  torrent,  by  turning  the  earth  against  it  tritk  kisfoot^ 
and  opening  at  the  same  time,  with  his  mattock,  a  new 
trench  to  receive  it.  This  method  of  conveying  moisture 
and  nourishment  to  a  land  rarely  or  never  refieshed  with 
rain,  is  often  alluded  to  in  the  hoty  scriptures ;  where  alsso 
it  is  made  the  distinguishing  quality  betwixt  Egypt  and  the 
land  of  Canaan,  Deut.  xi.  10,  11."  Mr.  Parkhurst  is  in- 
clined to  adopt  another  interpretation  of  the  expression, 
waUring  mik  the  foot.  He  says,  "  it  seems  more  probable 
that  Moses  alluded  to  drawing  iip  water  with  a  nmchine 
which  was  worked  bff  the  foot.  Such  a  one,  Grotius  long 
ago  observed,  that  Pkilo,  who  lived  in  Egypt,  has  descril^ 
ea  as  used  by  the  peasants  of  that  coimtry  in  his  time ;  and 
the  ingenious  and  accurate  Nielnthr,  has  lately  given  us  a 
representation  of  a  machine  which  the  Egyptians  make  use 
orfor  watering  the  lands,  and  probably  the  same,  sa3rs  he, 
that  Moses  speaks  of.  They  call  it  sakki  tdir  beridsjet,  or 
an  hydraulic  machine  worked  by  the  feet" — Burder. 

In  the  gardens  in  Africa,  into  which  they  can  lead  watei 
for  irrigation,  they  have  small  trenches  between  each  row 
of  plants,  made  by  a  rake  or  hoe.  The  water  being  led  into 
the  first  trench,  runs  along  it  until  it  reaches  the  other  end, 
when  a  slave,  with  his  foot,  removes  any  mould  which 
might  have  slid  into  the  little  trench,  that  it  may  have  a  free 
unobstructed  course ;  then  again  clearing  a  way  for  it  with 
his  foot  round  the  end  of  the  second  row  of  plants,  the  wa- 
ter freely  runs  into  the  next  trench :  and  in  tnis  way  I  have 
seen  a  slave  lead  the  little  stream  from  one  trench  to  ano- 
ther, zi^ag,  over  the  whole  garden ;  which  is  much  easier 
done  with  the  foot  than  by  stooping  down  and  doing  it  with 
the  hands.  The  first  time  I  wimessed  this  operation,  it 
cleared  up,  to  my  satisfaction,  the  meaning  or  the  above 
text. — African  Light. 

Sometimes  the  drought  of  summer  renders  frequent  wa« 
terings  necessary  even  in  Judea.  On  such  occasions,  the 
water  is  drawn  up  from  the  wells  by  oxen,  and  carried  by 
the  inhabiuints  in  earthen  jars,  to  refrigerate  their  planta- 
tions  on  the  sides  of  the  hills.  The  necessity  to  which  the 
Jewish  husbandman  is  occasionally  reduced,  to  water  his 
grounds  in  this  manner,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  words 
of  Moses,  which  distinguish  the  Holy  Land  from  Egypt,  by 
its  drinking  rain  from  heaven,  while  the  latter  is  watered 
by  the  foot.  The  inspired  prophet  alludes,  in  that  passage, 
not  to  gardens  of  herbs,  or  other  cultivated  spots  on  die 
steep  declivities  of  the  hills  and  mountains,  where,  in  so 
warm  a  climate  as  that  of  Canaan,  the  deficiency  of  rain 
must  be  supplied  bv  art,  but  to  their  corn-fields ;  which,  in 
Egypt,  are  watered  by  artificial  canals,  in  the  manner  just 
described ;  in  Canaan,  by  tht  rain  of  neaven.  The  lands 
of  Egypt,  it  must  be  tntinted,  are  supplied  with  water  by 
the  overflowing  of  the  liile,  and  are  so  saturated  with  moist- 
ure, that  they  require  no  more  watering  for  the  producing 
of  com,  and  several  other  vegetables:  while  the  garden? 
require  fresh  supplies  every  three  or  tour  days.  But  then 
it  IS  to  be  remembered,  that  immense  labour  was  requisite 
to  conduct  the  waters  of  the  river  to  many  of  their  lands ; 
and  those  works  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt,  by  which 
they  distributed  the  streams  of  the  Nile  tlirongh  their 
whole  country,  are  celebrated  by  Maillet,  as  the  most  mag- 
nificent and  the  most  admirable  of  their  undertakings; 
and  those  labours  which  they  caused  their  subjects  to  under- 
go,  doubtless  were  desired  to  prevent  much  heavier,  to 
which  they  must  otherwise  have  submitted.  The  words  of 
Moses,  addressed  to  the  people  of  Israel,  probably  contain* 
ed  a  significant  and  force  of  which  we  can  form  but  a 
very  imperfect  idea,  and  which  has  not  of  late  been  at  all 
understood.  Maillet  was  assured,  that  the  large  tanal 
which  filled  the  cisterns  of  Alexandria,  and  a  at  least  fif- 
teen leagues  long,  was  entirely  paved,  and  its  sides  were 
lined  with  brick,  which  were  as  perfect  as  in  the  dayr  of 
the  Romans.    If  bricks  were  used  in  the  constmciioc  of 
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their  more  ancient  canals,  a  8iipfx>sition  extremely  proba- 
ble:  and  if  those  made  b^  the  people  of  Israel  weredesifn- 
ed  lor  purposes  of  this  kmd, — ihey  must  have  heanl  with  a 
peculiar  satisfaction,  that  the  country  to  which  they  were 
going,  required  no  canals  to  be  dug,  no  bricks  to  be  prep;  jt- 
ed  for  paving  and  lining  them,  in  order  to  water  it ;  a- 
bours  which  had  so  greatly  imbittered  their  lives  in  Egypt 
This  idea  is  favoured  by  the  account  which  Moses  nvee  of 
their  former  servitude :  hard  bondage,  in  mortar  ana  brick) 
is  joined  with  other  services  of  the  field,  among  which 
mav  be  numbered  the  digging  and  cleansing  of  their  canals ; 
and  in  this  view,  the  mortar  and  brick  are  very  naturally 
joined  with  those  laborious  and  standing  operations.«--FAX- 

TON. 

Ver.  11.  But  the  land,  whither  ye  go  to  possess 
it,  is  a  land  of  hills  and  valleys,  and  drinketh 
water  of  the  rain  of  heaven. 

The  striking  contrast,  in  this  short  but  glowing  descrip- 
tion, between  the  land  of  ^7pt,  where  the  people  of  Israel 
had  so  long  and  cruelly  snfierea,  and  the  inheritance  prom- 
ised to  their  fathers,  where  Jehovah  reserved  for  them  and 
their  children  every  blessing  that  a  nation  can  desire,  must 
have  made  a  deep  impression  upon  their  minds.  In  Egypt, 
the  eye  is  fatigued  with  wandering  over  an  immense  flat 
plain,  intersected  with  stagnant  canals,  and  studded  with 
mud- walled  towns  and  cottages;  seldom  refreshed  with  a 
single  shower;  exhibitirt,  for  three  months,  the  singular 
spectacle  of  an  extensive  bheet  of  water,  from  which  the 
towns  and  villages  that  are  built  upon  the  higher  grounds, 
are  seen  like  islands  in  the  midst  ot  the  ocean — marshy  and 
rank  with  vegetation  for  three  others— and  parched  and  dusty 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  They  had  seen  a  population  of 
naked  and  sun-burnt  peasants,  tending  their  buffaloes,  or 
driving  their  camels,  or  sheltering  themselves  from  the 
overwhelming  heat  beneath  the  shadeof  the  thinly  scattered 
date  or  sycamore  trees;  below,  natural  or  artificial  lakes, 
cultivated  fields,  and  vacant  grounds  of  eonsiderable  ex- 
tents-overhead, a  burning  sun,  darting  his  oppressive 
ra3r8  from  an  azure  sky,  almost  invariably  free  from 
clouds.  In  that  '<  weary  land,"  they  were  compelled  to 
water  their  corn-fields  with  the  foot,  a  painful  and  labori- 
ous employment,  rendered  necessary  by  the  want  of  rain. 
Those  vegetable  productions  which  require  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  moisture  than  is  furnished  by  the  periodical  mun- 
daiions  of  the  Nile,  they  were  obligeci  to  retresh  with  water 
drawn  out  of  the  river  oymachinery,  and  lodged  afterward 
in  capacious  cisterns.  When  the  melons,  sugar-canes,  and 
other  vegetables  that  are  commonly  disposed  in  rills,  re- 
quired to  be  refreshed,  they  struck  out  the  plugs  which 
are  fixed  in  the  bottom  of  the  cisterns;  and  then  tne  water 
gushing  out,  is  conducted  from  one  rill  to  another  by  the 
husbandman,  who  is  always  ready,  as  occasion  requires,  to 
stop  and  divert  the  torrent,  by  turning  the  earth  against  it 
with  his  foot,  opening  at  the  same  time  with  his  mattock  a 
new  trench  to  receive  it.  Such  is  the  practice  to  which 
Moses  alludes;  and  it  continues  to  be  observed  without  va- 
riation to  this  day.  But  from  this  fatiguing  uniformity  of 
surface,  and  toilsome  method  of  watering  their  grounds, 
the  people  of  Israel  were  now  to  be  relieved ;  they  were 
going  to  possess  a  land  of  hilis  and  valleys,  clothed  with 
WOO& — beautiful  and  enriched  with  fountains  of  water— 
divided  by  rivers,  streams,  and  brooks,  flowing  cool  and 
pure  from  the  summits  of  their  mountains — and,  with  little 
attention  from  the  cultivator,  exciting  the  seeret  powers  of 
vegetation,  and  scattering  plenty  wherever  they  came.  The 
highlands,  which  are  not  cultivated  sy  irrigation,  are  to 
this  day  more  prized  in  the  East  than  those  iiniich  must  be 
wateren  by  means  of  dikes  and  canals ;  both  because  it  re- 
quires no  labour,  which  in  the  low  country  is  necessary,  to 
watch  the  progress  of  the  water  through  the  chumels,  in 
order  to  give  it  a  proper  direction,  and  because  every  ele- 
vation produces  an  agreeable  change  of  temperature,  where 
the  hills  display  the  loveliness  of  paradise,  while  the  plain 
Are  burnt  np  with  insufferable  heat— Paxtoh. 

Ter.  19.  And  ye  shall  teach  them  your  children, 
speaking  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thy 
house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way, 
when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up. 


When  a  heathen  sits  down,  he  makes  mention  of  the 
name  of  his  god.  Thus,  the  worshippei?  of  Siva  my, 
when  they  sit  down,  "  Siva,  Siva ;"  ana  when  they  arise, 
they  repeat  the  same  name.  At  night,  when  thc^  retire  to 
rest,  also  when  they  arise  in  th^  morning,  or  when  they 
atumble  in  the  way,  they  utter,  '*  Siva,  Siva."  They  have 
a  proverb  to  the  same  purport,  ^  When  I  stumble  in  the 
way,  I  know  only  to  mention  thy  holy  name."— Roberts. 

CHAPTER  XU. 
Ver.  81.  Thou  shalt  not  do  so  unto  the  Lord 
thy  €rod :  for  every  abomination  to  the  Lord 
wnich  he  hateth  nave  they  done  unto  their 
gods :  for  even  their  sons  and  their  daughters 
they  nave  burnt  in  the  fire  to  their  gods. 

See  on  chap.  18. 10. 

Some  have  doubted  whether  parents  could  be  so  cruel  as 
to  compel  their  offspring  to  pass  through  the  fire,  or  to  be 
burnt  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods ;  but  we  have  only  to  look 
at  modem  India,  at  the  numerous  infants  thrown  into  the 
sacred  waters,  and  at  the  baming  alive  of  widows  on  the 
funeral  pile  of  their  husbands,  to  see  what  human  nature 
is  capable  of  doing.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that, 
though  the  British  legislature  has  covered  itself  with  nn- 
fadiag  honour  in  abolishing,  by  law,  these  fiendish  practi- 
ces, there  are  still  those  of  a  private  nature.  Not  long  a^ 
there  were  two  children  offered  to  the  cruel  goddess  itali : 
and  one  of  the  supposed  perpetrators  was  arraigned  ana 
tried  before  the  Supreme  Court,  but  escaped  for  want  of 
evidence. — Robebts. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 
Ver.  5.  And  that  prophet,  or  that  dreamer  of 
dreams,  shall  be  put  to  death;  because  he  hath 
spoken  to  turn  you  away  from  the  Lord  your 
Qod,  which  brought  you  out  of.  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  redeemed  you  out  of  the  house  of 
bondage,  to  thrust  thee  out  of  the  way  which 
the  Lord  thy  Grod  commanded  thee  to  walk 
in :  so  shalt  thou  put  the  evil  away  irom  the 
midst  of  thee. 

The  Hindoos  may  be  called  a  nation  of  dreamen;  they 
are  often  elevated  or  depressed  by  the  gay  or  sorrowful 
scenes  of  their  sleeping  hours.  The  memtng  is  the  time 
for  the  young  and  the  old  to  tell  their  wondrous  stories,  and 
many  a  sage  prognostication  is  then  delivered  to  the  atten- 
tive hearers,  l^fen  and  women  often  take  long  journeys, 
perform  arduous  penances,  and  go  through  expensive  cere> 
monies,  from  no  other  cause  than  a  dream.  The  crafty 
Bramin  finds  this  to  be  apowerful  medium  of  access  to  the 
superstition  and  purses  ofthe  f»eople.  How  many  a  splendid 
temple  has  been  built  or  repaired ;  how  many  a  rest-hou^^ 
erected ;  how  many  a  costly  present  has  been  the  result  of  a 
real  or  pretended  dream  t  Mendicants,  pandftrams,  priet^ts, 
and  devotees,  have  all  had  their  profitable  revelations  from 
the  gods.  Does  a  needy  impostor  wish  to  have  a  good  ben  h 
and  a  settled  place  of  abode,  he  buries  an  idol  in  some  lone- 
ly place,  and  attbe  expiration  of  about  twelve  months  he  has 
a  dream,  and  a  vision  into  the  bargain,  for  the  god  a  dual- 
ly appears  to  him  when  he  is  not  asleep,  and*says,  "Go  to 
such  a  place,  and  you  will  find  my  image :  there'  long,  lon^ 
has  it  been  in  disgrace ;  but  now  you  must  build  a  temple 
to  my  glory."  The  knave  affects  to  be  greatly  excited,  an d 
relates  the  whole  as  a  profound  secret  to  a  few  of  his  se- 
lect friends.  The  stoiy  soon  gets  abroad,  and  numbers  ol 
people  beg  of  him  to  go  to  the  sacred  place  in  search  of  the 
deity.  At  last  he  consents ;  but  expresses  maav  a  fear,  as 
they  proceed,  that  he  has  been  deceived,  or  that  nis  or  their 
unbelief  will  hinder  him  from  finding  out  the  place.  Ix 
approaching  the  scene  of  operation,  he  hesitates,  thinks  he 
cannot  be  &r  off—**  the  country  had  just  such  an  appear- 
ance in  his  dream :"  he  then  says,  **  Dig;"  and  numoers  of 
the  people  fall  to  work  in  good  earnest.  After  some  time, 
he  snakes  his  head,  repeats  his  incantations,  and  says,  *'  It 
is  not  here."  He  then  points  to  the  real  spot,  and  again  his 
gulled  attendants  commence  their  meritorious  operations^ 
At  last  the  god  is  found,  and  the  multitude  make  the  wel- 
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kin  ring  with  their  shonts  of  jof.    The>' fidl  before  the* 
graire  impoaior,  and  worship  at  his  feet*    His  object  is 
gained ;  money  and  materials  come  in  on  every  hand ;  and 
shortly  after  a  temple  and  its  goodly  courts  arise,  in  which 
he  dwells  for  life. 

The  good  or  eril  of  dreams  is  minntely  described  in 
some  of  their  scientific  works  ^  and  it  is  not  a  little  amusing 
to  see  that  some  of  their  notions  agree  with  the  English, 
and  esnpecially  with  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  North  Brit- 
ain. t>oea  a  man  dream  about  the  sun,  moon,  the  gods,  a 
mountain,  river,  well,  gold,  precious  stones,  father,  child, 
mother,  elephant,  horse,  car,  temple,  Bramin,  lotus,  fle»h 
of  animals,  flowers,  fruits,  swan,  cow,  fowl,  toddy ;  or  that 
he  has  his  hands  tied,  or  is  travelliog  in  a  palanquin;  that 
the  gods  are  making  ceremonies ;  that  he  sees  a  beautiful 
and  fair  woman,  arrayed  in  white  robes,  coming  into  his 
house ;  that  his  house  is  on  fire ;  that  be  sees  a  chank,  or 
lamp,  or  full  water-pot ;  that  he  roasts  and  eats  his  own 
Cesn.; — ^be  will  be  a  king:  that  he  wears  new  cloth;  that  he 
plays  in  the  mud\  that  he  climbs  trees;  that  swarms  of 
ants  creep  over  his  body ; — these  are  all  good — "  be  will 
have  ^reat  felicity."  But  to  dream  the  gods  laugh,  dance, 
run,  sins,  weep,  or  clap  their  hands,  is  for  the  country  very 
evil.  That  you  see  a  crow,  eagle,  hawk,  ass,  black  cobra 
capella,  pig,  monkey,  jackal,  or  salt,  curds,  milk,  sandals, 
butter,  hme,' cotton,  mud,  red  flowers,  firewood,  a  black 
dog,  a  devil,  a  giant,  a  water-melon,  jack>fruit.  pumpkin, 
a  hare,  an  alligator,  a  bear,  a  tiger,  a  ghost ;  tnat  you  go 
to,  or  come  from,  the  sea ;  tnat  the  teeth  fall  out ;  that  the 
hand  is  broken ;  that  you  wear  dirty  clothes ;  that  the  walls 
of  the  temple  fall ;  that  you  miss  your  way ;  that  you  travel 
towards  the  south ;  that  jou  fall  mto  a  pit ;  or  that  you  see 
a  company  of  serpents ; — these  are  all  evU  tokens.  To 
avert  the  evil  implied  by  those  dreams,  (and  a  thousand 
others  not  enumerated,)  a  person  must  make  offerings  to 
the  Bramins,  and  give  articles  of  food.  Alms  must  be 
bestowed  on  the  poor,  and  on  the  Pand&rams  and  other 
religious  mendicants,  and  the  person  most  bathe  in  holy 
water.  Let  him  also  listen  to  the  song  of  P&ratham,  and 
all  the  malignity  of  his  nightly  visitations  shall  be  removed. 
— Roberts. 

Ver.  6.  If  thy  brother,  the  son  of  thy  mother,  or 
thy  son,  or  thy  daughter,  or  the  wife  of  thy 
bosom,  or  thy  firiend,  which  u  as  thine  own 
soul,  entice  thee  secretly,  saying,  Let  us  go  and 
serve  other  gods,  which  thou  hast  not  known, 
thou,  nor  thy  fathers. 

These,  and  many  other  passages,  show  how  much  the 
term  hounn  is  used  in  the  scriptures,  and  that  it  generally 
denotes  something  of  great  value  or  security,  aflTection  and 
happiness.  Any  thing  which  is  valuable  or  dear  to  a  per- 
son is  said  to  be  madeyillay  i.  e.  in  his  bosom.  When  a 
husband  wishes  to  express  himself  affectionately  to  his  wife, 
he  says,  "  C  )me  hither,  thou  wife  of  my  bosom.'*  Is  she 
dead,'  "  Ah !  I  have  lost  the  wife  of  my  bosom."  In  the 
Scanda  PurAna,  the  goddess  of  Vishnoo  is  said  to  rest  in 
the  bosom  of  the  god  "  Vishnoo,  whose  bosom  hi  the  abode 
of  Lechimy."  To  a  father  it  is  said  respecting  a  bad  son, 
"  Notwithstanding  this,  you  press  him  to  your  bosom  ;"— 
and  of  a  flattererj  "  He  would  cause  the  child  to  fall  fiY)m 
the  bosom  of  its  mother."  (See  on  Luke  xvi.  2Sl)— Roberts. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 
Ver.  1.  Ye  are  the  children  of  the  Lord  your 
God.     Ye  shall  not  cut  yourselves,  nor  make 
any  baldness  between  your  eyes  for  the  dead. 

Not  only  common  readers,  but  even  the  learned  them- 
velves  appiear  to  be  perplexed  about  the  meaning  of  that 
prohibition  of  the  law  of  Moses,  contained  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  first  verse  of  the  14th  of  Deuteronomy,  Ye  skaU 
not  cut  ifourself^  nor  make  anf  baldness  between  ytmr  epesfor 
the  dea^ ;  but  it  seems  to  be  clearly  explained  by  a  passage 
of  Sir  John  Chardin,  as  to  its  expressing  sorrow,  though  it 
is  prolnble  the  idolatrousness  of  the  practice  may,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  be  irrecoverably  lost.  Sir  John  tells  us, 
"  that  black  hair  is  most  &5teemed  among  the  Persians,  as 
well  on  the  head,  as  on  the  eyebrows,  and  in  the  beard. 
That  the  largest  and  thickest  eyebn>ws  are  the  most  beav- 


tiiVil,  especially  when  they  are  of  such  a  size  as  to  touch 
one  another.  The  Arab  women  have  the  most  beautiful 
eyebrows  of  this  sort.  The  Persian  women,  when  they 
have  them  not  of  this  colour,  tinge  them,  and  rub  them 
with  black,  to  make  them  the  larger.  They  also  make  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  forehead,  a  Uttle  below  the  eyebrows, 
a  black  spot,  in  form  of  a  lozenge,  not  quite  so  large  as  the 
nail  of  the  little  fioger."  This  is  probably  not  of  a  lasting 
nature,  but  quickly  wears  off.  These  notions  of  beauty 
differ  very  much  from  those  of  the  ladies  of  Europe. 
None  of  them.  I  think,  are  fond  of  having  their  eyebrows 
meet ;  but.  on  toe  contrary,  take  pains  to  keep  the  separation 
between  them  very  distinct.  But  if  the  eastern  people  are 
of  a  different  opinion,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising,  tliai  at  the 
same  time  that  they  laid  aside  the  hair  of  their  beads,  with 
their  more  artificial  ornaments,  in  a  time  of  mourning,  they 
should  make  a  space  bald  between  their  eyes  too,  since  it 
was  their  pride  to  have  them  meet  when  in  a  joyful  state, 
and  even  to  join  them  with  a  black  perisliable  spot,  raihet 
than  have  an  interruption  appear  between^  the  eyebrows. 
But  as  the  sacred  writers  admitted  the  making  their  heads 
bald  in  mourning,  while  Moses,  forbids  not  only  idolatrous 
cuttings  of  the  flesh,  but  this  making  the  space  bald  between 
the  eyebrows,  it  appears  there  was  something  of  idolatry  in 
this  too,  as  well  as  in  those  cuttings,  though  it  is  not  ea.sily 
made  out.  Ailer  this  circumstance,  relating  to  eastern 
beauty,  is  known,  the  addition  to  bishop  Patrick's  account 
of  the  heathens  being  wont  to  shave  the  eyebrows,  in  timis 
of  mourning,  will,  I  presume,  give  no  pleasure:  "  Or,"  says 
this  worthy  writer,  "  (which  some  think  is  the  meaning  of 
between  the  eyes,)  the  hair  in  the  forepart  of  the  head,  or 
near  the  temples,  as  R.  Solomon  interprets  it.  Which 
seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  Hierusalem  Targum,  which 
translates  it,  *  Ye  shall  not  make  any  baldness  in  the  house 
of  your  countenance.'" — Harmer. 

Ver.  4.  These  are  the  beasts  which  ye  shall  eat ; 

the  ox,  the  sheep,  and  the  goat 
See  on  Lev.  11. 3. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

Ver.  6.  For  the  Lord  thy  God  blesseth  thee,  as 
he  promised  thee:  ana  thou  shalt  lend  unto 
many  nations,  but  thou  shah  not  borrow ;  and 
thou  shalt  reign  over  many  nations,  but  they 
shall  not  reign  over  thee. 

From  the  numerous  allusions  in  the  sacred  writings,  tc 
the  subject  of  lending  and  of  usury,  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
that  this  was  a  very  common  practice  among  the  ancients 
of  the  East.  There  are  thousands  at  this  day  who  live  on 
the  interest  of  a  very  small  capital,  and  thousands  who 
make  immense  fortimes  bv  nothmg  out  lending.  So  soon 
as  a  man  has  saved  a  small  sum,  instead  of  locking  it  up 
in  his  box,  it  goes  out  to  interest  at  the  rate  of  twelve,  and 
sometimes  twenty,  per  cent.  People  of  great  property,  on 
account  of  their  anxiety  to  put  out  every  farthing,  oAen 
leave  themselves  in  considerable  difficulty.  Children  are 
taught,  in  early  life,  the  importance  of  tnis  plan :  hence, 
striplings  may  be  heard  to  boast  that  they  have  such  ann 
such  sums  out  at  interest.  This  propensity  oflen  places 
government  in  circumstances  of  gnsat  loss  m  reference  to 
their  shroffs,  or  native  treasurers.  They  lend  out  money 
from  the  chest  to  a  great  amonnt,  merely  to  gain  the  inter* 
est.  **  Ah  1  yon  shall  lend  mon^  to  many  people,"  is  one 
of  the  blessings  pronounced  on  a  youthful  pair.  When  a 
person  acquires  a  new  situation,  when  a  man  is  prosperous, 
It  is  said,  "He  will  lend  to  many  people;"  which  means,  ho 
will  be  rich,  and  have  much  inffuence.— Roberts. 

Ver.  8.  But  thou  shalt  open  thy  hand  wide  unto 
him,  and  shalt  sarely  lend  him  sufficient  for 
his  need,  in  that  which  he  wanteth. 

Of  a  liberal  man,  it  is  said,  '*He  has  an  open  hand." 
"  That  man's  hand  is  so  open,  all  will  soon  be  gone."  When 
a  poor  man  asks  a  ihvonr  of  a  rich  man,  in  the  presence 
of  another,  the  bystanders  will  say,  "  Of*n  ^  cur  hand 
wide  to  him."  A  person  ^hc  has  been  refused  a  favour, 
says,  on  his  return, "  Alas  I  he  would  not  open  his  hand ; 
no,  not  a  little."    Roberts. 
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Ver.  16.  And  it  shall  be,  if  he  say  unto  thee, 
I  will  not  go  away  from  thee,  (because  he 
loveth  thee  and  thy  house,  because  he  is  well 
with  thee,)  17.  Then  thou  shalt  take  an  awl, 
and  thrust  it  through  his  ear  unto  the  door, 
and  he  shall  be  thy  servant  for  ever :  and  also 
unto  thy  maid-servant  thou  shalt  do  likewise. 
18.  It  shall  not  seem  hard  unto  thee,  when 
thou  sendest  him  away  free  from  thee ;  for  he 
hath  been  worth  a  double  hired  servant  to  thee^ 
in  servinc^  thee  six  years :  and  the  Lord  thy 
God  shall  bless  thee  in  all  that  thou  doest 

Moses  specifies  two  periods,  at  which  the  Hebrew  ser- 
vant was  to  regain  his  freedom:  the  seventh  year,  Exod. 
xxi.  and  Deut.  xv ;  and  the  fifiietk^  or  year  of  mbilee, 
Lev.  XXV.  How  these  periods  are  reconciled  witn  each 
other,  considering  that  the  year  of  jubilee  must  always 
have  immediately  followed  a  sabbatical  vear,  and  that  of 
course  the  servants  must  have  been  already  free,  before  its 
arrival,  deserves  inquiry.  Here  then  all  depends  upon 
the  sense  in  which  Moses  understands  the  seventh  yean 
whether  as  the  sabbatical  year,  in  which  the  land  lay  fallow, 
or  as  the  seventh  year  from  the  time  when  the  servant  was 
oought  1  Maimonides  was  of  the  latter  opinion,  and  to 
me  also  it  appears  the  more  probable.  For  Moses  uni- 
formly calls  11  the  severUh  je&Vf  without  using  the  term  sah- 
haticat  year.  What  then  is  more  natural  than  to  under- 
stand the  seveuth  year  of  servitude  ?  And  besides,  when 
he  describes  the  sabbatical  year  in  Lev.  xxv.  1 — 7,  we 
find  not  a  word  of  the  manumission  of  servants.  The  an- 
parent  inconsistency  of  the  two  laws  thus  ceases.  The 
servant  was  regularly  restored  to  freedom  after  six  years* 
service ;  but  supposing  him  bought  in  the  forty-sixth  year 
of  the  Jewish  calculation,  that  v&^four  years  before  the  jubi- 
lee, he  did  not,  in  that  case,  wait  seven  years,  but  received 
his  freedom  in  the  year  of  jubilee,  and  with  it  the  land  he 
might  have  sold.  In  this  way  Moses  took  care  that  too 
^reat  a  proportion  of  the  people  should  not  be  slaves  at  one 
time,  and  thus  the  state,  instead  of  free  citizens  to  defend  it 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  have  only  the  protection  of  a 
number  of  unarmed  servants.  There  might  still  be  other 
cases  in  which  a  slave  only  recovered  his  freedom  in  the 
fiHieth  vear.  For  instance,  if  a  man  was  sold  for  debt,  or 
for  theft,  and  the  sum  which  he  had  to  pajr  exceeded  what 
a  servant  sold  for  six  years  was  worth,  it  is  certainly  con- 
formable to  reason  that  the  said  debtor  or  thief  should  have 
been  sold  for  a  longer  period,  at  least  for  twice  six  years : 
but  still,  in  that  case,  his  servitude  would  cease  on  the 
coming  of  the  jubilee,  when  every  thing  reverted  to  its 
former  state.  It  has  been  generally  supposed,  that  those 
servants  who  did  not  choose  to  accept  their  freedom  in  the 
seventh  year,  and  of  whom  I  shall  immediately  speak,  be- 
came free  at  the  year  of  jubilee.  Here,  however,  a  doubt 
has  occurred  to  me,  whether  any  such  servant  could,  after 
he  had  become  so  much  older,  have  ventured  to  accept 
freedom  in  the  fiftieth  year;  and  whether  he  would  not 
rather  wish  and  expect,  that  the  master  to  whose  service 
he  had,  from  aUachment,  generously  sacrificed  his  b^ 
days,  should  keep  and  maintain  him  in  his  old  age  1  At 
the  same  time,  it  occurs  to  me  to  observe,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  in  the  fiftieth  year  every  Israelite  received  the 
land  he  had  sold :  so  that  the  servant,  who  before  reftised 
his  freedom,  because  he  had  nothing  to  live  on,  might  now 
accept  it  with  joy,  when  his  paternal  inheritance  returned 
to  him  quite  onmcnmbered. 

Moses,  as  1  have  just  remarked  by  the  way,  presupposes 
it  a  possible  and  probable  case,  that  a  servant,  who  had  a 
Kooj  *npster,  mignt  wish  to  remain  with  him  constantly 
aurin^  .)fe,  without  seeking  to  be  free ;  particularly  if  he 
had  lived  in  anUttbemio  with  one  of  his  master's  female 
slaves,  and  had  children  by  her,  from  whom,  as  well  as 
firom  hims'  %  he  must  separate,  if  he  left  his  master's  house. 
In  such  a  vare,  he  permits  the  servant  to  bind  himself  for 
ever  to  the  service  of  the  master,  with  whose  disposition 
kt  had  by  six  years'  experience  become  acquaintecL  But, 
la  order  to  guard  aaainst  all  abuse  of  this  permission,  it 
was  ne^ — "^  '^'^x  the  transaction  shoold  be  gone  about 

^e  magistrate  should  know  of  it    The 


servant  was  therefore  brought  before  the  magistrate,  ano 
had  his  ear  bored  at  his  master's  door.  It  does  not  belong 
to  my  present  subject,  but  to  that  of  Hebrew  antiquities,  to 
enter  mto  a  particular  illustration  of  this  custom,  which^ 
in  Asia,  where  men  generally  wear  ear-rings,  was  not  ud- 
common,  and  was,  besides,  among  the  other  Asiatic  nations  a 
mark  of  slavery;  and,  therefore,!  here  merely  remark,  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  Moses,  that  every  Hebrew  who  wished 
to  continue  a  servant  for  life,  should,  with  the  magistrate  a 
previous  knowledge,  bear  a  ^iven  token  thereof  in  hisow^ 
DodjT.  He  thus  guarded  against  the  risk  of  a  master  hav- 
ing it  in  his  power  either  to  pretend  that  his  servant  had 
promised  to  serve  him  during  life,  when  he  had  not ;  or, 
oy  ill  UKage,  during  the  period  that  he  had  him  in  his  ser- 
vice, to  extort  any  such  promise  from  him.  I  may  furthe  r 
observe,  «n|NU»in<,  that  the  statute  of  Moses  made  boring^ 
the  ears  in  some  degree  ignominious  to  a  free  man ;  be- 
cause it  became  the  sign  wherebj  a  perpetual  slave  was  to 
be  known.  And  if  me  Israelites  ni^,  for  this  reason , 
abandoned  the  practice,  Moses  would  bot  have  been  dis- 
pleased.  Indeed,  this  was  probably  the  very  object  which 
ne  had  in  view  to  get  imperceptibly  efiected  by  his  law  ; 
for  in  the  wearing  of  ear-rings,  superstition  was  deeply 
concerned.  They  were  very  frequently  consecrated  to 
some  of  the  gods,  and  were  thus  considered  as  amulets  to 
prevent  the  sounds  of  enchantment  from  entering  the  ear 
and  proving  hurtful.  If,  however,  the  servant  was  willing 
to  accept  his  freedom,  not  only  was  it  necessarily  granted 
him,  but  Moses  besides  ordained  in  one  of  his  latter  laws, 
as  an  additional  benefit,  that  the  master,  instead  of  send- 
ing him  emptv  away,  should  i^ake  him  a  present  of  sheep, 
fruits,  oil,  and  wine,  to  enable  him  to  begm  housekeepiog 
anew,  Deut.  xv.  13-— 15.  On  this  occasion  he  observes, 
that  such  a  servant  does  his  master  twice  as  much  service 
as  a  servant  hired  by  the  day ;  which  I  thus  understand. 
If  a  man  bought  a  servant  for  six  years,  he  only  paid  half 
as  much  as  a  hireling  would  in  that  period  have  received 
besides  his  maintenance :  because  the  purchase  money  was 
necessarily  paid  down  on  the  spot,  and  the  purchaser  bad 
to  nm  the  risk  of  his  servant  dying  before  the  term  of  his 
service  was  expired.  But  when  this  risk  was  passed,  and 
the  servant  had  actually  earned  him  his  daily  hire,  his 
master  was  bound,  in  recompense  of  the  advantages  he 
thus  brought  him,  to  grant  him  some  little  gratification. 
At  the  same  time,  Moses  reminds  the  Israelites  that  their 
forefathers  had  all  been  slaves  in  Egypt,  and  that  therefore 
it  was  their  duty  to  act  with  kindness  towards  those  of  their^ 
brethren,  whose  fate  it  was  to  feel  the  hardships  of  bondage.' 

— MiCHAEUa. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 
Ver.  16.  Three  times  in  a  year  shall  all  thy  males 
appear  before  the  Lord  thy  God  in  the  place 
which  he  shall  choose ;  in  the  feast  of  unleav- 
ened bread,  and  in  the  feast  of  weeks,  and  in 
the  feast  of  tabernacles :  and  they  shall  not  ap- 
pear before  the  Lord  empty. 

Moses  instituted  other  festivals  besides  the  Sabbath ;  and 
three  of  them,  which  we  usually  denominate  High  Festival^ 
were  distin^ished  from  the  Sabbath  and  all  other  holy- 
days,  by  Uiis  remarkable  diflerence,  that  they  lasted  for 
jeven,  one  of  them,  indeed,  for  eighty  successive  days ;  and 
that  all  the  males  in  Israel  were  then  obliged  to  assemble 
at  the  place  where  the  sanctuary  stood.  That  every  peo- 
ple interested  in  the  preservation  of  their  religion,  must 
set  apart,  I  will  not  say  a  day^  but  certainly  a  specific  tim€ 
for  divine  worship,  is  obvious.  This  is  a  point,  the  prooft 
of  which  I  willingly  leave  to  theology,  or  even  to  philo- 
sophical ethics,  from  which  I  may  here  assume  it  as  well 
understood.  But  besides  this,  (and  here  I  must  beg  leave, 
as  it  is  more  agreeable  to  present  usage,  to  emplov  the  wont 
days  for  Hmes^  without  meaning,  by  iay^  either  tne  precise 
period  of  24  hours,  or  that  from  sunrise  to  sunset,)  there  is 
a  necessity  for  days  of  rest  and  pleasure.  Bvunintermitted 
labour,  the  bodv  becomes  weakened,  loses  tnat  activity  and 
vigour  whidi  tne  alternations  of  labour,  rest,  and  amase> 
ment,  produce,  and  grows  soon  old.  Bodily  labour  other- 
wise, no  doubt,  increases  strength :  and  the  peasant  who 
works  with  his  hands,  will  always  be  a  stronger  man  than 
the  person  who  folds  therr  across  his  breast,  or  only  write« 
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with  them ;  but  then  it  must  not  be  unceasing  laboaf ,  and 
without  repose,  or  else  it  will  have  the  contrary  effecL 
The  man  who  is  obliged  to  toil  day  after  day  witLoat  in- 
termission, and  especiall^^  he  has  done  so  from  infancy, 
becomes  in  a  manner  crami>ed,  stiff,  and  awkward,  at  all 
other  bodily  exercises ;  continues,  as  it  were  naturally,  of 
small  stature,  and,  like  a  horse  daily  hacked,  is  premature- 
ly worn  out.  Alternation  is  the  grand  maxim  of  dietet- 
ics; which,  indeed,  holds  good  so  universally ,  that  the 
y0ry'  best  rules  of  diet  prescribed  by  the  ablest  physician, 
will  be  found  in  most  cases  detrimental,  if  too  strictly  ob- 
served. Even  the  exercises  which  serve  to  strengthen  and 
refresh  us,  if  we  constantly  use  any  one  of  them  without 
variation,  such  as  walking  or  riding,  will  become  irksome 
and  hurtful,  if  we  are  obliged  to  take  it  every  day  without 
intermission.  The  daily  runner,  who  knows  no  intervals 
of  rest,  will  not,  it  is  true,  be  afiected  with  hypochondria, 
but  wiU,  nevertheless,  feel  his  health  otherwise  impaired. 
The  postillion,  who  rides  every  day,  Sunday  not  excepted, 
commonly  grows  old  before  his  time ;  and  his  whole  filgnre 
shows,  that  he  has  not  had  a  healthy  occupation.  We  see 
this,  even  in  countries  where  posts  travel  so  intolerably 
slow,  that  the  violence  of  the  motion  can  certainly  not  be 
blamed  for  the  injury  which  incessant  riding  occasions  to 
their  health.  The  trooper  in  the  field,  and  the  sportsman 
in  the  chase,  ride  perhaps  more  and  harder,  and  that  too  in 
all  weathers,  but  yet  we  do  not  remark  in  them  the  a|)pear- 
auces  of  premature  old  age  and  decrepitude,  visible  in  the 
postillion,  who  sits  on  horseback  day  after  day,  and  must 
soon  be  discharged  in  consequence  of  his  infirmities.  Put- 
ting all  this,  however,  out  of  the  ouestion,  that  man  can 
have  no  enjoyment  of  life,  who  is  obliged  to  toil  perpetual- 
ly, and  in  the  same  irksome  uniformity  of  employment. 
Yet  every  man  ought  to  have  some  enjoyment  of  life,  were 
it  only  for  a  single  day  of  recreation  occasionally :  where- 
fore else  is  he  in  the  world  1  If  he  never  tastes  the  pleas- 
ures of  life,  he  soon  dwindles  into  wrinkled  insignificance. 
Nor  is  it  merely  rest. from  his  daily  toil  that  he  ought,  in 
justice,  to  enjoy  on  such  occasions ;  but  he  should  have  it 
m  his  jwwer  to  sport  away  the  time  in  social  enjoyment, 
in  feasting,  dancing,  or  whatever  else  is  most  agreeable  to 
his  taste,  it  not  contrary  to  good  morals.  By  this  variety 
of  pleasure,  the  mind  is  roused  from  its  usual  dull  uni- 
formity, enlivened,  and  restored ;  the  powers  of  the  body 
are  renovated ;  and  it  becomes  more  supple,  and  fitted  for 
greater  exertion.  In  short,  the  common  man  throws  off 
the  slave,  the  porter,  the  hind,  the  tailor ;  and  the  man  of 
(earning  the  dull  pedant.  It  were  cruel  to  deprive  even 
the  slave  of  a  share  in  such  enioyments.  for  they  are,  as  it 
jirere,  a  recompense  for  the  hardships  of  his  life ;  and  every 
man  who  lives,  manifestly  has  a  right  to  partake  in  them : 
and  it  were  no  less  foolish  than  cruel ;  for  his  health,  viva- 
city, and  bodily  vigour  will  suffer  in  consequence  of  such 
privations.  It  is,  therefore,  prudent  to  allow  him  seasons 
of  recreation :  although  selfish  and  tyrannical  masters,  who 
only  look  to  immediate  advantages,  are.  from  their  igno- 
rance of  human  nature,  and  the  effects  or  unceasing  lal»ur, 
sometimes  inclined  to  oe  of  a  different  opinion. 

In  this  way,  the  three  annual  festivals  were,  in  fact,  so 
many  additional  and  prolonged  seasons  of  pleasure,  in  which 
the  people  were  to  indulge  themselves,  exclusive  of  the 
weekly  enjoyment  of  the  Sabbath.  Seven  successive  days 
spent  in  such  a  manner,  serve  as  a  recreation  both  to  bony 
and  mind,  and  we  think  ourselves  after  them,  as  it  were, 
regenerated.  To  bodily  health,  such  relaxations  undoubt- 
edly contribute;  for  that  man  will  always  have  more 
s!rength  and  activity,  who,  from  his  youth,  has  occasion- 
ally mingled  in  the  cheerful  dance,  than  the  person  who 
has  been  subjected  to  unvaried  and  uninterrupted  labour. 
For  that  particular  sort  of  labour,  the  latter  may.  no  doubt, 
manifest  great  strength ;  but  he  will  become  stiff,  and  in  all 
other  applications  of  his  bodily  powers,  awkward,  and  al- 
most as  if  lamed.  This  is  a  dietetical  remark,  in  regard 
to  which,  we  find  a  coincidence  of  opinion,  between  learned 
physicians  and  those  ofllcers  who  have  to  enlist  or  select 
soldiers.  And  as  to  the  mind,  bjr  festivities  of  this  nature, 
il  likewise  becomes  better  humoured,  and  more  cheerfnl : 
We  return  to  our  ordinary  labours  with  more  spirit  and 
activity,  after  spending  a  whole  week  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  pleasures  of  such  extraordinary  occasions ;  which,  how- 
ever, certainly  must  not  be  the  constant  business  of  our 
whole  lives,  but  >nly  that  of  festal  seasons.  Hence  it  seems 


to  have  been  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the  Mosaic  polity, 
that  every  individual,  without  exception,  should,  along 
with  the  evils,  occasionally  taste  also  the  pleasures  of  life; 
the  legishitor  having  taken  care,  that  not  even  the  poorest 
persons,  not  even  the  very  slaves,  should  be  excluded  frooi 
sharing  in  these,  during  the  festivals.  The  words  which, 
without  once  thinking  of  any  thing  learned,  or  of  the  sub* 
ject  of  the  present  work,  I  have,  in  the  poem  entitled  Moses^ 
and  annexed  to  the  second  edition  of  my  "  Poetical  Sketch 
of  the  Ecclesiastes  of  Solomon,"  put  into  the  mouth  of  Mo- 
ses, when  he  is  entreating  Pharaoh  for  a  three-days  festival 
to  the  Israelites,  will^  perhaps,  be  found  to  express,  with 
tolerable  accuracy,  his  real  ideas  on  this  point,  as  far  as 
the  tenor  of  his  laws  enables  us  to  portray  them. 

But  three  daje  rest  thej  ask.  to  keep  the  feaat 
CommaQded  bv  their  God;  tnrough  all  the  year,  besidea. 
Thy  duteous  slaTcs.    They  seek  not  to  rebel 
Affainst  thv  sway ;  e'en  though  the  sacred  rest 
Of  Sabbath,  in  thy  house  of  bondage  dire, 
They  ne'er  enjoj.    And  canst  thou  then  withhold 
From  these  pooi  slaves,  this  respite  from  their  toils  1 
Or  grudge,  that  they  should  taste  the  sweets  of  life 
For  three  short  days,  and  then,  as  too  much  blest, 
Serve  thee  for  evert 

But  without  reference  to  this  point,  the  institution  of  the 
three  high  festivals  had,  in  many  other  respects,  salutaiy 
influences  on  the  community.  The  most  important  of  these, 
and  what  the  legislator,  without  doubt,  had  principally 
in  his  view,  was,  that  the  whole  people  would  thus  become 
more  closely  connected  together,  learn  to  regard  each  other 
as  fellow-citizens  and  brethren,  and  not  be  so  likely  to  be 
perpetually  splitting  into  different  petty  states.  They  con* 
sisted,  as  nas  been  already  mentioned!,  of  twelve  tribes,  of 
which  each  had  its  own  common  weal,  and  sometimes  one 
was  jealous  of  another.  The  consequences  of  this  might 
have  been,  considering  the  narrow-minded  patriotism  of 
those  ancient  times,  that  they  mi^ht  have  hated,  and.  in 
OTocess  of  time,  been  completely  alienated  from  each  oiner. 
The  yearly  festivals  had  the  greatest  possible  effect  in  pre- 
venting this  misfortrme.  For  while  the  Israelites  thus  fre- 
quently assembled  all  together  for  the  purposes  of  religious 
worship  and  social  enjoyment,  they  learnt  to  be  more  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  each  other,  and  laid  the  foundation! 
of  firm  friendships.  That  such  friendships  often  have  their 
origin  in  social  intercourse  of  this  kind,  and  that  when  peo- 
ple are  met  at  the  festive  board,  many  little  grudges  are 
forgotten  or  removed,  is  an  ancient  and  well-known  obser- 
vation. If,  on  a  day  of  minh  and  jollity,  we  experience 
pleasure  in  the  society  of  others,  we  naturally  wish  for  itsfr^ 
qnent  repetition ;  we  seek  fresh  opp|ortunities  of  intercourse 
with  theifi,  and  thus  form  friendships  before  we  are  aware. 
It  was,  indeed,  only  specially  commanded,  that  mo^^  should 
goto  the  Israelitish  festivals:  but  fathers,  ^o  doubt,  gratified 
their  daughters,  by  taking  them  along  with  them  to  these 
solemnities,  which  consisted  in  dancing,  and  entertain- 
ments; and  thus  the  men  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  all 
the  young  beauties  of  the  different  tribes.  This  must  nat- 
urally have  occasioned  intermarriages  of  one  tribe  with 
another,  by  which  the  interests  of  families  belonging  to 
different  tnbes  would  become  more  and  more  closely  con- 
nected, and  thus  the  twelve  petty  states,  be  not  merely 
nominally,  but  really,  and  from  social  love,  united  into 
one  great  people.  If  any  of  the  tribes  happened  to  be  jeal- 
ous of  eacn  other,  or,  as  was  sometimes  the  case,  involved 
in  civil  war,  still  their  meeting  together  in  one  place  for 
the  purposes  of  religion  and  sociality,  had  a  tendency  to 
prevent  their  being  completely  alienated,  and  forming 
themselves  into  two  or  more  unconnected  states :  and  even 
though  this  had  at  any  time  happened,  it  gave  them  an  op 
portunity  of  again  cementing  their  differences  and  re-unit- 
mg.  This  is  so  correctly  true,  that  the  separation  of  the 
ten  tribes  from  the  tribe  of  Judah  under  Rehoboam  and  Jer- 
oboam, could  never  have  been  permanent,  had  not  the 
latter  abrogated  one  part  of  the  law  of  Moses  relative  to 
the  festivals.  In  every  case  it  is  quite  a  sufficient  recom- 
mendation of  any  measure  of  legislative  policy,  when  ex- 
perience has  proved  that  the  evil,  which  it  was  its  object 
to  prevent,  could  not  possibly  have  taken  place  without  an, 
abrogation  of  the  law;  and  that  the  destroyer  or  revolu- 
tionizer  of  the  state,  could  not  have  effected  his  purpose, 
without  annulling  the  statutes  that  regard  religion ;  diffi- 
cult though  it  always  be  to  manage  such  an  attempt  withonr 
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discomposing:  and  exaapenuisg  the  minds  of  the  people. 
Now,  Jeroboam  immediately  perceived,  that  the  ten  truies 
would  one  day  re-unite  with  tne  tribe  of  Judah,  and  sub- 
ject themselves  again  to  the  rightful  soverei^  of  the  house 
of  David,  if  thejr  continued  ty  frequent  the  high  festivals  at 
Jerusalem ;  which,  by  reason  of  the  suspension  of  arms, 
at  the  hoW  place,  would  still  have  been  quite  in  their  power 
with  perfect  safety :  and,  therefore,  in  order  to  maintain 
his  own  authority,  and  to  perpetuate  the  separation,  he  pro- 
hibited the  annual  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and,  contrary 
to  the  law  of  Moses,  appointed  koopisLces  for  divine  ser- 
vice, within  his  own  territories,  (1  Kings  xii.  27—30;)  in 
which,  no  doubi,  the  true  Qod  vfos  worshipped,  but,  in  or- 
der to  gratify  the  propensity  of  the  Israelites  to  idolatry, 
tt  was  under  the  similitude  of  a  golden  calf.  In  order  to 
make  still  surer  of  his  point,  he  transferred  the  celebration 
of  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  and  probably  of  the  other  two  fes- 
tivals likewise,  to  a  different  season  from  that  appointed  by 
Moses ;  making  it  a  month  later,  (1  Kings  xiL  33  0  in  do- 
ing which,  he  very  likely  availed  himself  of  the  harvest 
and  vintage  being,  in  the  tract  adjacent  to  Lebanon,  and 
which  extended  through  the  mountains,  sometimes  a  little 
later  than  in  the  other  parts  pf  Palestine. 

Another  eflfect  of  these  festivals  regarded  the  internal 
commerce  of  the  Israelites.  I  will  not  positively  assert,  that 
Moses  had  this  effect  in  his  view ;  but  God,  who  instructed 
him  as  to  the  laws  which  he  was  to  enact,  certainly  fore- 
saw all  the  future  uses  of  those  laws ;  and  it  was  an  object 
in  Ai5  view,  though  Moses  might  not  have  known  it.  From 
the  annual  conventions  of  the  whole  people  of  any  country 
for  religious  purposes,  there  generallv  arise,  without  any 
direct  intention  on  their  part,  annual  fairs  and  intenial 
commerce ;  for,  even  if  it  were  for  no  other  purpose,  mer- 
chants, who  are  always  on  the  watch  to  espv  and  embrace 
every  favourable  opportunity  of  a  sale,  will  resort  thither, 
in  order  to  dispose  of  their  commodities.  That  our  jearlv 
fhirs  in  Germany  originally  arose  in  this  manner,  is  evi- 
dent iVom  the  name,  which  the  principal  ones  bear,  Mesten. 
or  Masses.  In  ancient  Catholic  times,  masses  were  said 
on  certain  days  in  particular  places,  in  memory  of  different 
saints ;  as,  for  instance,  on  the  Wednesday  after  Easter, 
near  Querfurtj  in  the  place  called  the  Asses^miead4fw^  from 
the  AsSf  which  is  so  much  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the 
church ,  and,  as  many  people  assembled  for  devotion  on 
such  occasions,  merchants,  who  had  various  wares  to  sell, 
likewise  made  their  appearance;  and  so  fVom  the  masses 
then  read  by  the  Catnolic  priests,  arose  what  we  now,  in 
mercantile  language,  denominate  Mestefi.  Our  country, 
therefore,  is  indebted  to  religion,  or  rather  to  religions  meet- 
ings, not  indeed  enjoined  by  Gkkl,  but  merely  devised  bv 
men,  for  a  great  part  of  its  trade  and  commerce ;  which 
still  subsists,  long  after  people  destitute  of  education  have 
ceased  to  know  wherefore  our  great  yearly  fairs,  that  are 
of  such  importance,  have  been  called  Messen, 

Among  the  Mohammedans  similar  festivals  have  had 
the  very  same  eff*ect ;  for.  notwithstanding  the  difficulties 
of  travelling  through  the  deserts,  and  the  dangers  to  which 
the  caravans  are  exposed  from  bandUii^  and  the  great  in- 
tolerance of  Islamism,  which  is  such,  that  no  uncircnmcised 
person  dare  approach  Mecca,  without  the  risk  of  circum- 
cision ;  not  to  mention  the  perpetual  variation  of  the  time 
of  the  pilgrimage  thither,  m  consequence  of  their  stranee 
mode  of  reckoning  by  lunar  years ;^ircumstances  which, 
anywhere  else,  would  ruin  the  most  flourishing  fairs — still 
the  annual  pilgrimage  of  the  Mohammedans  to  Mecca,  has 
given  birth  to  one  of  the  greatest  markets  in  the  world, 
where  people  from  the  extremities  of  the  East  and  of  the 
West,  meet  for  the  purpose  of  trade  and  commerce^  Now 
the  very  same  effects,  and  to  a  still  hieher  degree,  must, 
witttout  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  legislator,  have  resulted 
fVom  the  high  festivals  or  the  Israelites,  to  which  the  whole 
peuple  were  bound  to  assemble ;  and  more  particularly,  as 
far  as  regards  intenuU  trade,  which  is  always  the  most 
essential  branch  of  commerce  to  any  people.  Let  us  only 
figure  to  ourselves,  what  would  follow  from  such  festivals 
being  once  set  a-goins  Every  man  would  bring  alon? 
wit*  him  every  portable  article  which  he  could  spare,  ana 
wished  to  turn  into  money ;  and,  as  several  indiviaaals 
would  go  from  the  same  pUice,  they  would  contrive  various 
expedients  to  render  their  goods  portable :  for  thejr  would, 
for  one  thing,  have  to  carrv  the  {fm  corpora  of  their  tithes, 
hat  were  to  be  coasmiied  during  the  fin^vaisj  not  to  men* 


tion  other  articles  neeessuy  to  their  aecommodatioii,  and 
which  would  require  means  of  conveyance  (or,  as  I  mig^ht 
perhaps  more  properly  term  them,  voUures)  expensive  in 
the  regions  of  tne  East;  for  th^i^onsist,  not  as  with  us,  oi 
wagons  and  horses,  but  of  asses  and  camels ;  beasts  oi 
burden  which  are  highly  serviceable  in  promoting  the 
commerce  of  Arabia,  and  the  neighbourug  country  of 
Palestine.  There  never  could  be  any  want  of  buyers, 
when  the  whole  people  were  convened ;  and  the  wholesale 
merchants  woula  soon  find  it  for  their  advantage  to  attend 
and  purchase  the  commodities  offered  to  sale  by  individ- 
uals, especially  manufactured  articles;  nor  would  the 
owners  of  go<xis,  as  they  must  require  money  to  make 
g^ood  cheer  on  such  occasions,  hold  them  at  unreasonable 
rates.  Whoever  wished  to  buv  any  particular  articles^ 
would  wait  the  festivals,  in  order  to  have  a  choice :  ana 
this  too  would  lead  great  merchants  to  attend  witn  all 
manner  of  goods  for  sale,  for  which  they  could  hope  to 
find  purchasers.  That  Moses  was  by  no  means  anxious  to 
engage  the  Israelites  actively  in  foreign  commerce,  I  have 
already  admitted.  The  most  important  species  of  com- 
merce, however — that  whereby  every  man  has  it  in  his 
power  to  convert  at  a  particular  place  whatever  he  can 
spare,  that  is  at  all  portable,  into  money,  and  with  that 
money  to  buy,  at  first  hand,  whatever  he  wants  from  any 
other  quarter — must  have  been,  by  means  of  their  festival^:, 
much  brisker  among  the  Israelites,  than  we  could  ever 
hope  to  see  it  in  Europe  on  such  occasions.  That  pecxple. 
having  a  national  religion  from  Grod,  and  having  Goa 
himself  for  their  king,  enjoyed,  in  this  respect,  an  advan- 
tage, which  no  other  people  can  enjoy :  for  if  it  is  not  God, 
but  only  the  sovereign,  who  enjoins  a  pilgrimage  to  a  fes- 
tival, every  one  who  can,  will  endeavour  to  ^et  quit  of  the 
trouble  of  the  journey,  or,  at  best,  to  make  it  with  reluc- 
tance ;  and  if  religious  imposture  is  resorted  to,  in  order  to 
enforce  attendance,  the  fraud  will  soon  be  discovered,  and 
the  political  artifice  thereby  come  to  naught — ^Micbacus. 

Ver.  18.  Judges  and  officers  shalt  thou  make 
thee  in  all  thy  gates,  which  the  Lord  thy  Ood 
gtveth  thee,  throughout  thy  tribes:  and  they 
shall  judge  the  people  with  just  judgment 

Among  the  persons  that  appear  in  the  Isiaelitish  Diet, 
besides  those  already  mentiofied,  we  find  the  ScKaUrivi^ 
Urstnm)  or  scribes.  They  were  different  from  the  judges ; 
for  Moses  had  expressly  ordained  (Deut.  zvi.  18^  that  in 
every  city  there  should  be  appointeid,  not  onhr  juages,  bul 
Sdioterimr  likewise.  It  is  very  certam  that  Moses  had  not 
originally  instituted  these  officers,  but  already  found  them 
among  the  people  while  in  Egypt.  For  when  the  Israelites 
did  not  deliver  the  required  tale  of  bricks,  the  Scbocerim 
were  called  to  account,  and  punished;  Eiod.  v.  6 — 14. 
Now,  as  saiar  in  Arabic,  signifies  to  write ;  and  its  deriva- 
tive, J^^uUr,  a  person  iok4fse  duty  it  is  to  keev  accounts,  and 
collect  debts,  I  am  almost  persuaded  that  tnese  Sckoterim 
must  have  been  the  officers  who  kept  the  genealogical 
tables  of  the  Israelites,  with  a  faithful  record  of  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths :  and,  as  they  kept  the  rolls  of  fam- 
ilies, had,  moreover,  tne  duty  of  apportioning  the  public 
burdens  and  services  on  the  people  mdividually.  An  office 
exactly  similar,  we  have  not  in  our  governments,  because 
they^  are  not  so  genealogically  regulated ;  at  least  we  do 
not  institute  enumerations  of  the  people  by  families.  Bat 
among  a  people  whose  notions  were  completely  clannish, 
and  among  wnom  all  hereditary  succession,  and  even  all 
posthumous  fame,  depended  on  genealogical  registers,  this 
must  have  been  an  office  fully  as  important  as  that  of  a 
judge,  hi  Egypt)  the  Levites  bad  not  yet  been  consecrated 
and  set  apart  irom  the  rest  of  the  tribes;  there,  of  course, 
the  Sckaterim  must  have  been  chosen  either  out  of  every 
familv,  or,  perhaps,  merely  according  to  the  opinion  enter- 
tained of  their  fitness  for  the  office.  In  the  time  of  the 
kings,  however,  we  find  them  generallv  taken  frcm  the 
tribe  of  Levi;  I  Chron.  xxiii.  4.  2  dlron.  xix.  8 — 11. 
xxxiv.  13.  This  was  a  very  rational  procedure,  as  the 
Levites  devoted  themselves  particularly  to  study;  and 
among  husbandmen  and  unlearned  people,  few  were  likely 
to  be  so  expert  at  writing,  as  to  be  intrustea  with  the  keep- 
ing of  registers  so  important.  Add  to  this,  that  in  later 
times,  the  genealogical  tables  were  kept  in  the  temple. 
We  find  these  Sckot^Hm  mentioned  in  many  other  pa» 
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sages  besides  those  qaotod  sbove.  In  Numb.  zi.  16,  they 
are  the  persons  of  respectability  from  amons  whom  the 
supreme  senate  of  70  is  chosen.  In  Dent.  i.  15,  mention  is 
made  of  ScMolerim  appointed  by  Moses  in  the  wilderness, 
although  the  people  nad  previously  had  such  magistrates 
in  Elgypt ;  most  probably  ne  only  filled  the  places  of  those 
who  were  dead.  In  Deut.  zx.  5,  we  see  them  charged 
with  orders  to  those  of  the  people  that  were  selected  to  go 
to  y/ar  i  which  is  perfectly  suited  to  my  explanation  of  the 
nature  of  their  office.  In  Deut.  xxiz.  10,  zxzi.  28,  Josh, 
viii.  33,  xxiii.  %  we  find  them  as  representatives  of  the 
people  in  the  Diets,  or  when  a  covenant  with  God  is  en- 
tered into.  In  Josh.  i.  10,  they  appear  as  the  officers  who 
communicated  to  the  people  the  general's  orders  respecting 
tuilitarv  affairs ;  and  this,  again,  corresponds  to  the  prov- 
ince of  muster-masters.  In  3  Chron.  xxvi.  11,  we  nave 
the  chief  Schotefy  under  whose  command  the  whole  army 
stands  after  the  general,  if  indeed  he  himself  he  not  so.    In 

1  Chron.  xxvii.  1,  the  name  of  the  office  aloue  is  men- 
tioned.— MiCHAELIS. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 
Ver.  16.  But  he  shall  not  multiply  horses  to  him- 
self, nor  cause  the  people  to  return  to  Egypt, 
to  the  end  that  he  should  multiply  horses ;  for- 
asmuch as  the  Lord  hath  said  unto  you.  Ye 
shall  henceforth  return  no  more  that  way. 

The  king  was  not  to  keep  a  strong  body  of  cavalry,  nor 
an  immoderate  number  ox  horses.  As  Palestine  was  a 
mountainous  country,  and  on  the  more  level  side  bounded 
by  the  Arabian  deserts,  in  which  an  enemy's  cavalry  could 
aot  advance  for  want  of  forage,  a  powerful  cavalry  was 
almost  unnecessary  for  its  defence ;  and  nothing  but  the 
spirit  of  conauest  could  prompt  any  king  to  violate  the 
prohibition  or  Moses.  But  how  little  such  a  spirit  accord- 
ed with  the  views  of  their  divine  lawgiver,  we  have 
already  seen,  in  treating  of  the  boundaries  of  the*  land. 
For  agricultural  purposes,  the  Israelites  made  no  use  of 
horses ;  but  only  fwhich  in  an  economicaljpoint  of  view  is 
far  more  profitable)  of  oxen  and  asses.  The  latter  were 
also  most  commonly  employed  as  beasts  of  burden  in  trav- 
elling; but  the  people  made  most  of  their  journeys  on  foot. 
A  king,  therefore,  could  have  no  occasion  for  a  great 
number  of  horses,  unless  he  had  it  in  view  to  carry  on 
foreign  wars. — Micbablis. 

Ver,  17.  Neither  shall  he  multiply  wives  to  him- 
self that  his  heart  turn  not  away :  neither  shall 
he  greatly  multiply  to  himself  silver  and  gold. 

The  king  was  not  to  take  many  wives,  ver.  17.  This 
law  stands  most  in  need  of  illustration;  for  as  Moses  did 
oot  forbid  polygamy  to  the  Israelites  in  general,  it  could 
not  be  his  intention  to  confine  the  king  within  narrower 
limits,  m  this  respect,  than  the  citizen.  Most  probably, 
thereiore,  Moses  had  no  objection  to  his  having /imr  wives, 
as  seems  to  have  been  allowed  to  everv  Israelite.  Even 
Ihe  high-priest,  Jehoiada,  of  whom  the  Bible  always  gives 
a  good  cnaracter,  gave  two  wives  to  King  Joash :  nor  did 
he  think  that  in  this  he  was  trespassing  the  Mosaic  precept, 
of  which  he  was  by  his  office  the  authentic  expounder; 

2  Chron.  xxiv.  3. — But  the  oriental  seraglio  now  goes  far 
beyond  this  moderate  polygamy.  There,  more  lot  state 
than  for  connubial  purposes,  great  multitudes  of  women 
are  brought  together,  and  compelled  to  be  miserable. 
Now  it  is  only  this  excessive  polygamy,  this  seraglio,  as  a 
part  of  rojnX  state,  that  Moses  appears  to  have  forbidden. 
The  nature  of  the  thing  itself  shows,  that  it  tends  to  make 
kings  effeminate ;  ana  history  confirms  this  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  could  have  heen  presupposed.  That  it 
exposes  a  reigning  family  to  the  danger  oi  becoming  ex- 
tinct, we  have  at  present  a  proof  in  the  Turkish  empire ; 
for  of  the  house  oi  Othman  there  are  so  few  heirs  remain- 
ing, that  now  (1774)  while  I  am  adding  this  remark  for  the 
second  edition,  they  are  apprehensive  of  losing  the  very 
last  of  them  in  infancy. — The  imitation  of  the  practice  too, 
by  people  of  rank  and  opulence,  carries  poljrgamy  to  such 
a  pitch,  that,  as  contributing  to  the  depopulation  of  a  coun* 
tSY,  it  is  much  more  destructive  than  even  the  pestilence. 
To  the  liosaic  polity  it  was  peculiarly  tmsuitable,  for  this 


special  reason,  that  the  most  beautiful  women  of  all  nations 
are  collected  for  a  seraglio :  and  Moses,  as  he  expressly 
mentions,  was  afraid  lest  such  foreign  beauties  should  win 
the  heart  of  the  king,  and  make  him  a  proselyte  to  idolatry; 
and  that  his  fears  were  not  groundless,  the  example  of  Sol- 
omon is  a  striking  proof.  No  law  of  Moses  was  less  ob- 
served than  this.  It  would  appear  that  Saul  had  a  seraglio, 
and  thai  too  belonging  to  him  as  kin^ ;  for  David  (2  Sam. 
xii.  8^  is  said  to  have  succeeded  to  it.  David,  before  he 
was  King,  had,  besides  Michal,  other  two  wives,  Abigail 
and  Ahinoam,  2  Sam.  ii.  2.  His  first  wife,  Michal,  had 
indeed  been  taken  from  him  by  his  father-in-law  ;  but  he 
received  her  again  while  king  of  Judah.  Bui  aAer  he  had 
reigned  some  years  in  Hebron,  we  find  him,  besides  these, 
in  possession  of  four  new  wives,  Maacha,  Haggith,  Abital, 
and  Eglah,  2  Sam.  iii.  2 — 8.  This,  however,  was  but  a 
moderaU  superabundartee  for  the  king  of  a  single  tribe,  con- 
sidering, that  seven  years  afler,  when  he  could  less  plead 
youth  and  passion  in  excuse,  we  find  him,  as  king  of  all 
Israel,  with  still  more  wives  and  concubines.  2  Sam.  v.  13; 
the  latter,  indeed,  in  such  numbers,  that  on  nis  flight  from 
Absalomjhe  left  (en  of  them  to  look  after  the  palace,  2  Sam. 
XV.  16. — To  what  excess  Solomon,  the  father  oi  but  one 
son,  carried  polygamy,  is  known  to  every  one  who  has  but 
heard  of  the  Bible.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  could 
have  known  all  the  inmates  of  his  seraglio ;  indeed  it  re- 

Siired  a  good  memory  to  have  been  able  to  call  them  by 
eir  names.  After  his  time,  we  have,  in  the  books  of  the 
Chronicles,  accounts  of  the  polygamy  of  the  kings,  not 
indeed  on  such  an  immoderate  and  magnificent  scale,  but 
still  far  exceeding  the  degree  permiued  by  Moses. — Mi- 

CBIEUS. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Ver.  10.  There  shall  not  be  fotind  among  you 

any  one  that  maketh  his  son  or  his  daughter  to 

pass  through  the  fire,  or  that  useth  divination, 

or  an  observer  of  times,  or  an  enchanter,  or  a 

witch. 

AH  idolatrous  ceremonies,  and  even  some  which,  though 
innocent  in  themselves,  might  excite  .<n25picions  of  idolatry, 
were  prohibited.  Of  these,  human  sacrifices  are  so  con- 
spicuous, as  really  the  most  abominable  of  all  the  crimes  to 
which  superstition  is  capable  of  burrving  its  votaries,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  strongest  feelines  of  humanity,  that  I  must 
expatiate  a  little  upon  them.  For  this  species  of  cruelty  is 
so  unnatural,  that  to  many  readers  of  the  laws  of  Moses,  it 
has  appearea  incredible.  Against  no  other  sort  of  idola- 
try, are  the  Mosaic  prohibitions  so  rigorous,  as  against  this ; 
and  yet  we  find  that  it  continued  amone  the  Lsraelites  to  a 
very*  late  period;  for  even  the  prophets  Jeremiah  and  Eze- 
kiel,  who  .survived  the  ruin  onhe  state,  and  wrote  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  take  notice  of  it,  and 
describe  it,  not  as  an  antiquated  or  obsolete  abomination,  but 
as  what  was  actually  in  use  but  a  liule  before,  and  even 
during  their  own  times.  For  a  father  to  see  his  children- 
suffi?nng,  is  in  the  highest  degree  painful;  but  that  he 
should  ever  throw  them  to  the  flames,  appears  so  utterly 
improbable,  that  we  can  hardly  resist  tne  temptation  of  de- 
claring any  narrative  of  such  inhuman  cruelty  an  absolute 
fhlsehood.  But  it  is  nevertheless  an  tmdoubted  fact,  that 
the  imitation  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  of  which  Moses 
expresses  such  anxious  apprehensions  in  his  laws,  had,  in 
spite  of  all  the  punishmenis  denounced  against  it,  kept  up 
the  abominable  custom  of  ofierin^  children  in  sacrifice ; 
and  hence  we  see  how  necessary  it  was  to  enact  the  most 
rigorous  laws  against  the  idolatry,  which  required  sacrifi- 
ces of  such  a  nature.  The  lives  of  children  were  to  be  se- 
cured against  the  fury  of  avaricious  priests,  and  the  fears 
of  silly  fools;  and  if  the  punishments  of  the  law  did  not 
completely  produce  that  effect,  we  can  hardly  avoid  think- 
ing, now  much  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  were  not  more 
severe.  To  many,  both  Jewish  and  Christian  expositors, 
it  has  appeared  so  incredible  that  the  Israelites  should  havr 
sacrificed  their  own  children,  that  wherever,  in  the-  laws, 
or  in  the  history,  they  find  the  expression,  making  their  sonM 
pass  through  thejire  to  Moloch,  (for  it  was  chiefly  to  that  go^i 
that  human  sacrifices  were  offered,^  they  are  fain  to  e  iplain 
it  on  the  more  humane  principle  or  their  merely  drdicaUng 
their  sons  to  Moloch,  and  in  token  thereof,  »•«*«'««'  ii*m 
pau  belwoen  two  sacrijice-jires.    In  confirmalir 
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the  Vulgate  version  of  Deat  xnii.  10,  may  be  adduced ; 
Q«s  Uuiret  JUvum  swum  ami  JSiiam,  ducens  per  i^nem.  In 
this  way,  the  incredible  barbarity  of  human  sacrifices  woold 
appear  to  have  no  foundation  in  truth ;  and  I  rtrj  readily 
adinit,  that  of  some  other  passa^s,  such  as  Lev.  zviii.  21. 
2  Kings  zxi.  6.  zxiii.  10.  Jer.  zxzii.  36,  an  explanation  on  the 
same  principle  may  be  given  with  some  snow  of  truth.— 
More  especially  with  regard  to  the  first  of  these  passages. 

1  may  remark,  as  Le  CUrc  has  done  before  me,  that  we  nna 
a  varifcty  of  leciion  which  makes  a  material  alteration  of 
the  sense :  for  instead  of  {y^7^^  HaMr^  to  cauae  to  pan 
tkrou^k^  the  Samaritan  text,  and  the  LXX.,  read  ("r^yn) 
Haabtdy  to  cause  to  server  or,  to  dedicate  to  the  service  of.  In 
my  Grerman  version,  I  have,  on  account  of  this  uncertain- 
ty, here  made  use  of  the  eeneral  term  WeiMem^  to  dedicate^ 
as  the  VuJgate  had  already  set  me  the  example,  in  render- 
ing the  clause,  De  semine  tuo  non  dabis^  ut  consuretur  idoio 
Mtloch,  I  was  the  less  inclined  to  employ  the  term  lmr% 
here,  because  no  mention  is  made  of  fire,  iransire  facere 
per  tgiiemy  as  in  other  passa^ ;  but  it  is  merely  said,  tran- 
tire  jfacere.  At  the  same  time  I  really  believe,  from  the 
strain  of  other  passages  to  be  mentioned  immediately,  that 
burning  is  here  meant. — With  regard,  in  like  manner,  to 

2  Chron.  xxviii.  3,  where  it  is  expressly  said,  that  Akaz 
kadj  in  imitation  of  the  abominable  practice  of  ike  nations 
whom  Jehovah  drove  oul  before  the  Israelites,  burnt  his  sons 
withfLre^  the  weighty  objection  may  be  maae,  that  there  is 
a  various  reading,  and  that,  instead  of  {;>v^  Vetbor.  he 
bumty  almost  all  the  ancient  versions,  such  as  the  L&X., 
Syriac,  Chaldee,  and  Vulgate,  had  read  ('^a^>)  Veiober,  he 
made  to  pass  through,  by  the  mere  transposition  of  the  sec- 
ond raoical  into  the  place  of  the  first.  The  following 
passages,  however,  are  decisive  of  the  reality  of  sacrifi- 
cing their  children. 

1.  Ezek.  xvi.  21,  (where  we  find  the  first-mentioned  ex- 
pression,) T%ou  hast  slain  my  sons,  and  given  them,  to  cause 
them  pass  through  to  tkem.  Here  it  is  evident  that,  to  pass 
through,  or  to  cause  to  pass  through  the  fire,  can  be  nothing 
else  than  huming,  because  the  sons  were  previously  slain. 

2.  The  passages  where  the  word  (n^v)  Saraf,  to  hum,  is 
used ;  and  where  no  suspicion  of  any  various  reading  can 
take  place ;  Deut.  xii.  31.  Jer.  vii.  31.  xix.  5. 

3.  Psalm  cvi.  37,  38.  "  Their  sons  and  daughters  they 
sacrificed  unto  devils.  They  shed  the  innocent  blood  of 
their  children,  and  offered  it  to  the  gods  of  Canaan,  and 
the  land  was  profaned  with  blood." 

The  punishment  of  those  who  offered  human  sacrifices 
was  stoning ;  and  ikai,  as  I  think,  so  summarily,  that  the 
bystanders,  when  any  one  was  caught  in  such  an  act,  had 
a  right  to  stone  him  to  death  on  the  spot,  without  any  judi- 
cial inquiry  whatever.  WhaUver  Jsnulite,  says  Moses,  in 
Lev.  XX.  2,  or  stranger  dwelling  among  you,  gives  one  of  his 
children  to  Moloch,  shall  die ;  his  neigfiours  shall  stone  htm  to 
death.  These  are  not  the  terms  in  which  Moses  usually 
speaks  of  the  punishment  of  stoning  judicially  inflicted ;  but, 
all  the  people  shall  stone  hiM  ;  the  hands  of  the  witnesses  shall  be 
the  first  upon  him.  Besides,  what  follows  a  little  after,  in 
verses  4  and  5,  does  not  appear  to  me  as  indicative  of  any 
thing  like  a  matter  of  judicial  procedure  *,  If  the  neigh- 
bours shut  their  eyes,  and  will  not  see  him  giving  his  children 
to  Moloch,  nor  put  him  to  death,  God  himMlfwUl  be  Ike  aven- 
ger of  his  crime.  I  am  therefore  of  opinion,  that  in  regard 
to  this  most  extraordinary  and  most  unnatural  crime, 
which,  however,  could  not  be  perpetrated  in  perfect  secre- 
cy, Moses  meant  to  give  an  extraordinary  injunction,  and 
to  let  it  be  understood,  that  whenever  a  parent  was  about 
to  sacrifice  his  child,  the  first  person  who  observed  him 
was  to  hasten  tu  its  help,  and  the  people  around  were  in- 
stantly to  meet,  and  to  stone  the  unnatural  monster  to  death. 
In  fact,  no  crime  so  justly  authorizes  extrajudicial  ven- 
geance, as  this  horrible  cruelty  perpetrated  on  a  helpless 
cnild ;  in  the  discovery  of  which  we  are  always  sure  to 
nave  either  the  lifeless  victim  as  a  proof,  or  else  the  living 
testimony  of  a  wimess  who  is  beyond  all  suspicion ;  and 
where  the  mania  of  human  sacri^ces  prevailed  to  such  a 

eitch  as  among  the  Canaanites,  and  ^ot  so  completely  the 
etter  of  all  the  feelings  of  nature,  it  was  necessary  to 
•xiunteract  its  effects  by  a  measure  equally  extraordinary 
and  summary. — ^MicaABLui. 

Vei.  1 1.  Or  a  charmer,  or  a  consulter  with  fe- 
'*'^^iar  spirits,  or  a  wizard,  or  a  necromancer. 


Sorcery  is  the  fimifilil  sonree  of  nnmertnu  evils  in  the 
East  Cnanns  and  counter-charms  call  for  the  insenuity, 
the  property,  the  hopes,  and  fears  of  thousands,  "l^ey  are 
often  used  to  effect  the  most  diabolical  purposes,  and  many 
a  seduction  is  attributed  to  their  supernatural  power.  The 
prophet  Isaiah  gives  a  description  of  the  voice  of  a  famil- 
iar spirit,  and  of  its  proceeding  like  a  whisper  from  the 
dust.  "  Thou  shalt  be  brought  down,  and  shalt  speak  oat 
of  the  ground,  and  thy  speech  shall  be  low  out  of  the  dust, 
and  thy  voice  shall  be  as  of  one  that  hath  a  familiar  spirit, 
out  of  the  ground,  and  thy  speech  shall  whisper  out  of  the 
dust."  Isa.  xxix.  4.  The  margin  has,  for  whisper,  "  peep 
or  chirp."  Lev.  xix.  31.  1  Sam.  xxviii.  7.  The  deluded 
Hindoos,  in  great  emergencies,  have  recourse  to  familiar 
spirits,  for  the  purpose  of  knowing  how  they  may  avoid  the 
evil  which  is  expected,  or  has  in  part  already  come.  In 
the  distraction  of  their  minds,  they  run  to  the  "  consulter 
with  familiar  spirits,"  make  known  their  desperate  case, 
and  entreat  him  to  lend  his  assistance.  Those  '*  wizards 
that  peep  and  that  mutter,"  and  who  seek  "  for  the  living 
to  the  dead,"  Isa.  viii.  19,  are  generally  frightful  in  their 
persons,  and  disgusting  in  their  manners.  See  the  aged 
impostor,  with  a  staff  in  his  hand:  his  person  bent  by 
years ;  his  wild,  piercing,  cat-like  eye ;  a  scowling,  search- 
ing look;  a  cloued  beard ;  a  toothless  mouth ;  dishevelled 
hair ;  a  mumbling  unearthly  voice ;  his  more  than  half-na- 
ked body,  covered  with  ashes ;  a  wild  unsteady  gait,  joined 
with  the  other  insignia  of  his  office; — give  a  fearful  inda- 
ence  to  his  infernal  profession.  A  man  who  is  in  distress, 
and  who  has  resolved  to  consult  with  a  familiar  spirit, 
sends  for  two  magicians:  the  one  is  called  the  Mantkera- 
vdthe,  i.  e.  he  who  repeats  the  incantations;  the  other,  the 
Aivfanam-Pdrkeravan,  i.  e.  he  who  looks,  and  who  answers 
to  the  questions  of  the  former.  His  hand  is  rubbed  with 
the  Anjanam,  which  is  made  of  the  burnt  bones  of  the 
sloth,  and  the  scull  of  a  virgin ;  and  when  the  ceremonies 
have  commenced,  be  looks  steadily  into  his  hand,  and  can 
never  wink  or  take  off  his  eyes  till  all  shall  be  finished. 
On  the  grotmd  are  placed  rice,  cocoa-nuts,  plantains,  areca 
nuts,  betel  leaves,  milk,  camphire,  and  fVanVincense.  The 
chief  magician  then,  with  a  loud  voice,  begins  to  invoke  the 
nine  gods— Ammon,  Pullidr,  Scandan,  Aiyenar,  lyaner, 
Veerapatteran,  Anjana,  Anuman,  Viraver.  He  then  falls 
to  the  earth  (as  do  all  present)  nine  times,  and  begins  to 
whisper  and  "  m utter.''  while  his  face  is  in  the  "  dust," 
and  he  who  looks  in  the  hand  **  peeps"  and  stares  for  the 
beings  who  have  to  appear.  All  then  stand  up,  and  the 
first  wizard  asks  the  second,  **  What  do  you  see  1"  He  re> 
plies,  "  My  hand  is  cracked,  has  opened,  and  I  see  on  the 
ground."  "What  else  do  you  seel"—"  All  around  me  is 
light— come,  Pulli&r,  come."  "  He  comes !  he  comes  !" 
(His  person,  shape,  and  dress,  are  then  described.)  The 
other  eight  gods  are  now  entreated  to  appear;  and  as  they 
approach,  the  second  person  says,  "They  come!  they 
come !"  and  they  are  invited  to  be  seated  in  the  places  pre- 
pared  for  them.  The  first  magician  then  inquires  of  the 
assembled  gods^  what  is  the  cause  of  the  affliction,  adversi* 
ty,  or  danger  or  theperson,  for  whom  the  ceremonies  hare 
been  instituted  1  He  who  "  peeps"  in  the  hand  then  re- 
plies, and  mentions  the  name  of  the  evil  spirit,  who  has 
produced  all  the  mischief.  The  malignant  troubler  is 
summoned  to  appear,  and  to  depart ;  but  should  he  refuse, 
he  is  bound,  and  carried  off  by  the  gods.  Is  it  not  probable 
that  Saul,  and  the  woman  who  had  "  a  familiar  spirit  at 
Endor."  were  engaged  in  a  similar  way  1  Saul  was  in 
rreat  distress,  for  the  Lord  would  neither  answer  him  "  by 
dreams,  nor  by  Urim,  nor  bjr  prophets;"  and  being  wound 
up  to  desperation,  he  determined  to  consult "  with  familiar 
spirits."  He  took  "  two  men"  with  him,  who  were  proba- 
bly qualified  like  the  two  used  by  the  Hindoos.  From  the 
fear  which  the  woman  showed,  it  is  probable  her  incanta- 
tions had  not  exactly  answered  her  expectations,  because 
"  she  cried  with  a  loud  voice"  when  she  saw  Samuel,  pro- 
ving that  she  did  not  expect  to  see  him,  and  that,  therefore, 
he  was  sent  bv  some  other  power;  Saul  inquired,  "  What 
sawest  thoul"  which  agrees  with  the  question  proposed  bv 
the  first  magician  to  his  assistant,  as  to  what  he  saw  throug^h 
the  crack  of  his  hand  in  the  earth.  The  witch  then  replied 
to  Saul,  "  I  saw  gods  ascending  out  of  the  earth '*  which 
naturally  reminds  us  of  the  nine  gods  which  are  oelievei 
to  ascend  afier  the  incantations  of  the  wizard.  Sanl  then 
asked,  "  What  fbnn  la  ha  of  1"  and  the  witch  said  be  was 
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old,  and  covered  with  a  mantle,  which  abo  finds  a  parallel 
ID  the  description  of  "  the  shape  and  dress"  given  of  JPulU&r 
bv  the  second  magician.  I  am,  therefore,  of  opinion,  that 
God  allowed  Samuel  to  come  to  Saul,  or  sent  him;  and 
that  the  witch  was  confounded  and  terrified  at  the  result  of 
her  incantations. — ^RotaRTt. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

Ver.  14.  Thou  shalt  not  remove  thy  neighbour's 
land-mark,  which  they  of  old  time  have  set  in 
thine  inheritance,  which  thou  shalt  inherit  in  the 
land  that  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee  to  pos- 
it. 


When  the  sons  of  Israel  had  conquered  the  land  of  prom- 
ise, it  was,  by  the  divine  command,  surveyed  and  divi- 
ded by  lot,  first  among  the  twelve  tribes ;  and  then  the  por- 
tion of  each  tribe  was  laid  out  in  separate  inheritances, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  families  composing  the 
tribe  ;  and  thus  every  man  in  the  nation  had  his  field,  which 
he  was  directed  to  cultivate  for  the  supjwrt  of  himself  and 
his  family.  To  prevent  mistake  and  litigation,  these  fields 
were  marked  off  by  stones  set  up  on  the  limits,  which 
could  not  be  removed  without  incurring  the  wrath  of  heav- 
en. The  divine  command,  in  relation  to  this  matter, 
runs  in  these  terms.  "  Thou  shalt  not  remove  thy  neigh- 
bour's land-mark,  which  they  of  old  time  have  set  in  thine 
inheritance,  whicn  thou  shalt  inherit  in  the  land  which  the 
Lord  thy  Qod  giveth  thee  to  possess.'*  In  Persia,  land- 
marks are  still  used:  in  the  journey  from  Arzroum  to 
Amasia,  Morier  found  the  botmdaries  of  each  man's  pos- 
session, here  and  there,  marked  bv  large  stones.  Land- 
marks were  used  in  Greece  long  before  the  a^  of  Homer; 
for  when  Minerva  fought  with  Mars,  she  seized  with  her 
powerful  hand,  a  piece  of  rock,  lying  in  the  plain,  black, 
mgged  and  large,  which  ancient  men  had  placed  to  mark 
ttie  boundary  of  the  field. — Paxton. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

Yer.  19.  When  thou  shalt  besiege  a  city  a  long 
time,  in  making  war  against  it  to  take  it,  thou 
shalt  hot  destroy  the  trees  thereof  by  forcing 
an  axe  against  them :  for  thou  mayest  eat  of 
them,  and  thou  shalt  not  cut  them  down,  (for 
the  tree  of  the  field  is  man's  life^)  to  employ 
them  in  the  siege. 

Can  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  Orientals  have  a 
^  eat  aversion  to  cut  down  any  tree  which  bears  fruit,  when 
n  is  known  that  they  principally  live  on  vegetable  produc- 
tions 1  .Ask  a  man  to  cut  down  a  cocoa-nut  or  palmirah 
tree,  and  he  will  say,  {except  when  in  want,  or  to  oblige  a 
great  person^  "  What !  destroy  that  which  gives  me  f<M)d1 
from  which  I  have  thatch  for  my  house  to  defend  me  from 
the  sun  and  the  rlin  1  which  gives  me  oil  for  my  lamp,  a 
ladle  for  my  kitchen,  and  charcoal  for  my  Arel  from  which 
f  have  sugar  for  my  board,  baskets  for  nnr  fhiits,  a  bucket 
for  my  well,  a  mat  for  my  bed,  a  poncb  for  my  betel  leaf, 
leaves  for  my  books,  a  fence  for  my  yard,  and  a  broom  for 
mv  hou.se  1  Destroy  such  a  tree 't  Qo  to  some  needy  wretch 
who  has  pledged  his  last  jewel,  and  who  is  anxious  to  eat 
his  last  meal."— EoBBRTs. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

Ver.  6.  And  all  the  elders  of  that  city,  that  are 
next  unto  the  slain  man,  shall  wash  their  hands 
over  the  heifer  that  is  beheaded  in  the  valley. 

'When  a  great  man  refuses  to  grant  a  favour  to  a  friend 
or  relation,  the  latter  asks,  **  What  ?  are  you  going  to  wash 
your  hands  of  me  V  "  Ah !  he  has  washed  his  nands  of 
all  his  relations ;"  which  means,  he  will  not  have  any  thing 
more  to  do  with  them ;  he  is  entirely  free,  and  will  not  be 
accountable  for  them.  Hence  the  Tamul  proverb,  Avon 
etUUilum  lai  kaluvi  nitkerdn,  i.  e.  "  He  has  washed  his 
hands  of  all.'*~RoaERTs. 

Ver.  12.  Then  thou  shalt  bring  her  home  to  thy 
house,  and  she  shall  share  her  bead,  and  pare 
her  nails;  13.  And  she  shall  put  the  raiment 


of  her  captivity  from  off  hen  and  shall  remain 
in  thy  house,  and  bewail  her  fether  and  hw 
mother  a  full  month :  and  after  that  thou  shalt 
go  in  unto  her,  and  be  her  husband,  and  she 
shall  be  thy  wife. 

The  margin  has,  instead  of  ^fe  Jtitr  ludU,  "  oa  aaFPBa  to 
GROW ;"  which  is,  I  doubt  not,  the  true  meaning.  This  wo- 
man was  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  was  about  to  become  the 
wife  of  the  man  who  had  taken  her  captive.  Having  thus 
been  taken  from  her  native  land,  having  bad  to  leave  her 
earliest  and  dearest  connexions,  and  now  to  become  the 
wife  of  a  foreigiier,  and  an  enemy,  she  would  naturalhr  be 
overwhelmed  with  grief.  To  acquire  a  better  view  of  hei 
state,  let  any  woman  consider  herself  in  similar  circum* 
stances.  She  accompanies  her  husband,  or  father,  to  the 
battle ;  the  enemy  becomes  victorious,  and  she  is  carried 
off  by  the  hand  of  a  ruthless  stranger,  and  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  his  desires.  Poignant  indeed  would  be  the  sorrow 
of  her  mind.  The  poor  captive  was  to  "  shave  her  head"  in 
token  of  her  distress,  which  is  a  custom  in  all  parts  of  the . 
East  at  this  day.  A  son  on  the  death  of  his  lather,  or  a ' 
woman  on  the  decease  of  her  husband,  has  the  Hi.An  shavko 
in  token  of  sorrow.  To  shave  the  head  also,  a  annnish- 
ment  inflicted  on  females  for  certain  crimes.  The  fair 
captive,  then,  as  a  sign  of  her  misery,  was  to  shave  her 
head,  because  her  father  or  mother  was  among  the  slain, 
or  in  consequence  ol*  having  become  a  prisoner  of  war. 
It  showed  her  sorrow ;  and  was  a  token  ol  her  submission. 
(See  also  Job  L  SO.  See  on  2  Chnmicles  xvi.  14.  Isa.  viL 
20,  and  xviii.  2.)  But  this  poor  woman  was  to  suffer  her 
nails  to  grovo^  as  an  additional  emblem  of  her  distress. 
That  it  does  not  mean  she  was  to  pare  her  nails,  as  the 
text  has  it,  is  established  by  the  custom  in  the  East,  of  al* 
lowing  them  to  grow,  when  in  sorrow.  The  marginal 
reading,  therefore,  would  have  been  much  better  for  the 
text.  When  people,  either  in  the  church  or  state,  are  per- 
forming^ penance,  or  are  in  captivity,  or  disgrace,  or  pris- 
on, or  are  devotees,. they  sufl[er  their  nails  to  Rrow:  and 
some  may  be  seen,  as  were  those  of  the  monarch  of  Baby- 
lon, in  his  sorrow,  "  like  birds'  claws,"  literally  folding 
round  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  or  shooting  through  the  backs 
of  their  hands.  But  when  men  fast,  which  is  sometimes 
done  for  one  or  two  years,  or  when  husbands  fast  during 
their  wives'  first  pre^ancy,  thevsufifer their  nails  to  grow; 
also  a  female,  when  in  sorrow  from  other  causes,  does  not 
"  pare  her  nails"  until  she  has  performed  the  ceremony  call- 
ed Antherette. — Robbrts. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Deuteronomy  xxi.  12,  about  the 
s«*Dse  of  which  our  translators  appear  to  have  been  extreme- 
ly tmcertain :  translating  one  clause  of  the  12th  verse,  and 
part  her  naUs^  in  the  text ;  and  the  margin  giving  the  clause 
a  quite  opposite  sense, "  suffer  to  grow."  So  that,  according 
to  them,  the  words  signify,  that  the  captived  woman  should 
be  obliged,  in  the  ease  referred  to  by  Moses,  to  vare  ker 
naUst  or,  to  suffer  ikem  lo  groto^  but  they  could  not  tell  which 
of  these  two  contradictory  things  the  Jewish  legislator  re- 
Quired ;  the  Jewish  doctors  are,  in  like  manner,  divided  in 
their  opinion  on  this  subject.  To  me  it  seems  very  plain, 
that  it  was  not  a  management  of  affliction  and  mourning 
that  was  enjoined ;  such  an  interpretation  agrees  not  with 
the  putting  off  the  raiment  of  her  captivity ;  but  then  I  very 
much  question  whether  the  paring*  her  nails  takes  in  the 
whole  of  the  intention  of  Moses.  The  precept  of  the  law 
was,  that  she  should  make  ker  nails:  so  the  Hebrew  words 
literally  signify.  Making  her  nails,  signifies  making  her 
nails  neat,  beautifying  them,  making  them  pleasing  to  the 
sight,  or  something  of  that  sort :  dressing  them  is  the  word 
our  translators  have  chosen,  according  to  the  margin.  The 
2  Sam.  xix.  24,  which  the  critics  have  cited  on  this  occa- 
sion, plainly  proves  this :  "  Mephibosheth,  the  son  of  Saul, 
came  down  to  meet  the  king,  and  had  neither  made  bis 
feet,  nor  made  his  beard,  nor  washed  his  clothes,  from  the 
day  the  king  departed,  until  the  day  he  came  again  m  peace." 
It  IS  the  same  word  with  that  in  the  text,  and  our  translators 
have  rendered  it  in  one  clause  dressed,  in  the  margin  of 
Dent.  xxi.  dressed  his  feet;  and  in  the  other  trimmed,  nor 
trimmed  his  heard,  Making  the  feet,  seems  here  to  ii.ean 
washing  the  feet,  paring  their  nails,  perhaps  anointing,  nr 
otherwise  perfuming  them,  as  he  was  a  prince;  see  Lukt 
vii.  4$.  As  making  his  beard  may  mean  combing,  curling^ 
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perfiimlng  it ;  every  things,  in  a  word,  that  those  that  were  I 
people  of  distinction,  and  in  a  state  of  joy,  were  wont  to  do. 
Makir^  her  naiis,  undoubtedlv  means  parine  them ;  but  it 
must  mean  too  every  thing  else  relating  to  tnem,  that  was 
wont  to  be  done  for  the  beautifying  them,  and  rendering 
them  beautiful.  We  have  scarcely  any  notion  of  any  thing 
else  but  paring  them ;  but  the  modem  eastern  women  have; 
they  stam  them  with  •  the  leaves  of  an  odoriferous  plant, 
which  they  call  Al-henna,  of  a  red,  or,  as  others  express  it, 
a  tawny  saffron  colour.  But  it  may  be  thought,  that  is  only 
a  modem  modQ  of  adoming  their  nails :  Hasselquist,  how- 
ever, assures  us,  it  was  an  ancient  oriental  practice.  "  The 
Al-henna,"  he  tells  us, "  grows  in  India,  and  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Egjrpt,  dowering  from  May  to  August.  The  leaves 
are  pulverized,  and  made  into  a  paste  with  water:  they 
bind  this  paste  on  the  nails  of  their  hands  and  feet,  and 
keep  it  on  all  night.  This  gives  them  a  deep  yellow,  which 
is  greatly  admired  by  the  eastem  nations.  The  colour 
lasts  for  three  or  four  weeks,  before  there  is  occasion  to  re- 
new it.  The  custom  is  so  ancient  in  Egypt,  that  I  have 
seen  the  nails  of  mummies  died  in  this  manner.  The  pow* 
der  is  exponed  in  large  quantities  yearly,  and  may  be 
reckoned  a  valuable  commodity."  It  appears  by  this  to  be 
a  very  ancient  practice ;  and  since  mummies  were  before 
the  tiine  of  Moses,  this  custom  of  dying  the  nails  might  be 
as  ancient  too ;  though  we  do  not  suppose  the  mummies  Has- 
selquist saw,  with  their  nails  thus  coloured,  were  so  old  as 
his  time. 

If  it  was  practised  in  E|^ypt  before  the  law  was  given, 
we  may  believe  the  Israelites  adopted  it,  since  it  appears 
to  be  a  most  universal  custom  now  in  tfie  eastem  conn- 
tries  :  Dr.  Shaw  observing  that  all  the  African  ladies  that 
can  purchase  it,  make  use  of  it,  reckoning  it  a  great  beaut]^; 
as  we  lea  m  from  Ranwolff,  it  appears  also  to  the  Asiatic 
females.  I  cannot  but  think  it  most  probable  then,  that 
making  the  nails,  signifies  tinging  as  well  as  paring  them. 
Paring  alone,  one  would  imagine  too  trifling  a  circum- 
stance to  be  intended  here.  No  commentator,  however, 
that  I  know  of,  has  taken  any  notice  of  omamenting  the 
nails  by  colouring  them.  As  for  shaving  the  head,  which 
is  joined  with  making  the  nails,  it  was  a  rite  of  cleansing. 
as  appears  from  Lev.  ziv.  6,  9,  and  Num.  vi.  9,  and  usea 
by  those  who,  after  having  been  in  an  afflicted  and  squalid 
state,  appeared  before  persons  to  whom  they  desired  to 
render  themselves  acceptable,  and  who  were  also  wont  to 
change  their  raiment  on  the  same  occasion.  See  Gten.  xli. 
14.— Harmsr. 

Ver.  17.  But  he  shall  acknowledge  the  son  of 
the  hated  Jfbr  the  first-bom,  by  giving  him  a 
double  portion  of  all  that  he  hath :  for  he  is  the 
beginning  of  his  strength;  the  right  of  the 
first-bom  is  his. 

Next  to  the  father,  the  first-born  of  a  family  possessed 
the  greatest  rights.  There  were  not,  however,  m  a  family 
as  many  Arst-bom  as  mothers ;  in  other  words,  to  be  so 
called.  It  was  not  enough  that  a  man  should  be  the  first 
fmit  of  the  mother,  or,  as  the  Hebrews  term  it,  PkeUr  Re- 
ekem,  (sn-^  -vos)  but  that  he  should,  at  the  same  time,  be  the 
first  son  of  bis  father,  who  was  called  Becor^  (maa)  aLd  the 
beginning  of  his  strength.  The  law  of  Deui.  xxi.  15—17, 
places  this  beyond  doubt,  and  the  family  history  of  Jacob 
confirms  it.  For  though  Jacob  had  four  wives,  and  chil- 
dren by  them  all,  yet  he  gave  the  birthright  to  one  son  only, 
1  Ohron.  v.  1,  9.  That  right  Reuben  bad  forfeiled  by  a 
great  crime ;  but  if  he  had  not  done  so,  he  would  certainly 
nave  been  considered  as  the  only  llrst-bom,  as  he  alone  is 
indeed  called  so  in  the  history,  Gen.  xlix.  3.  If,  instead  of 
this,  the  first  son  of  every  mother  had  been  denominated 
the  first-bom,  it  would  haVe  been  impossible  that,  among  a 
people  consisting  of  600,000  adult  males,  and  where  there 
most  have  been  at  least  900,000  males  above  90  years  of 
age,  there  could  be  numbered  no  more  than  23,000  first- 
bora  of  a  month  old,  and  above  it;  because  this  would  have 
required  that  every  mother,  one  with  another,  had  brought 
40  (but  because  it  is  so  incredible  I  will  write  the  word  at 
length ,  forty)  children  into  the  world .  In  my  Dissertation, 
De  Ceriihus  Bebraorum^  to  which  I  here  refer  the  reader, 
I  have  illustrated  this  point  at  greater  length .  How  the  mat- 
***  *••  -ettled  when  a  father  had  his  &rat4>om  son  by  a 


widow,  that  had  had  children  by  her  former  marriage,  I 
do  not  historically  know :  but  this  much  is  certain,  that  such 
son  could  not  be  called  Pheter  Reehem^  the  first^fmit  of 
the  mother;  and,  therefore,  could  be  none  of  the  first-bora 
who,  by  the  Levitical  law,  (Exod.  xiii.  13.  Numb.  iii.  40— 
61,)  were  consecrated  to  the  Lord ;  but  still  he  probably 
enjoyed  the  rights  of  a  first-bom  in  relation  to  his  brothers. 
Tnis,  however,  was  a  case  that  could  rarely  occur,  because 
it  appears  that  the  Hebrews  seldom  married  widows  who 
had  oeen  mothers ;  although  I  do  find  one  example  of  such 
a  marriage.  Besides  his  double  share  of  the  inheritance, 
the  first-TOm  in  patriarchal  families  had  ^reat  privileges, 
and  a  sort  of  autnority  over  his  brethren ;  just  as  at  present 
an  Arab  emir  is,  for  the  most  part,  only  the  iirst^fom  o) 
thejirstrbom  of  his  family,  aud^^as  such,  rules  a  horde,  com- 
posed merely  of  his  kinsmen.  This  was  also  the  case  under 
the  Mosaic  polity,  though  with  some  limitation  in  point  of 
authority ;  and  hence  we  find  in  the  genealogies  of  the  first 
book  of  Chronicles,  the  first-bom  is  often  likewise  termed 
the  head  (vir\n)  of  tne  family ;  and  in  chap.  xxvi.  10,  it  is 
stated  as  a  circumstance  somewhat  singular  and  unusual, 
that  a  father  constituted  one,  who  was  not  a  first-born, 
the  head.  How  much  further  these  rights  extended,  I  know 
not,  excepting  onlv  in  this  particular,  that  the  first-bom  was 
only  the  neaa  of  the  l&sser  family. — Michakub. 

Ver.  19.  Then  shall  his  father  and  his  mother 
lay  hold  on  him,  and  bring  him  out  unto  the 
elders  of  the  city,  and  unto  the  gate  of  his  place. 

The  gates  of  cities,  in  these  days,  and  for  many  ages  af- 
ter, were  the  places  of  judicature  and  common  resort. 
Here  the  govemors  and  elders  of  the  city  went  to  hear 
complaints,  administer  justice,  make  conveyances  of  titles 
and  estates,  and,  in  short,  to  transact  all  the  public  affairs  of 
the  place.  And  from  hence  is  that  passage  m  the  Psalmist, 
"  Tney  shall  not  be  ashamed  when  they  speak  to  their  ene- 
mies m  the  gate."  (Ps.  cxxvii.  5.)  It  is  probable  that  the 
room,  or  hall,  where  the  magistrates  sat,  was  over  the  gate, 
because  Boaz  is  said  to  go  up  to  the  gale ;  and  the  reason 
of  having  it  built  there,  seems  to  have  been  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  inhabitants,  who,  being  all  husbandmen, 
and  forced  to  pass  and  repass  every  morning  and  evening 
as  they  went  and  came  from  their  labour,  might  be  more 
easily  called,  as  they  went  by,  whenever  they  were  wanted 
to  appear  in  any  business. — Burder. 

Ver.  23.  His  body  shall  not  remain  all  night 
upon  the  tree,  but  thou  shalt  in  anywise  bury 
him  that  day. 

An  Englishman  is  astonished  in  the  East,  to  see  how  soon 
after  death  the  corpse  is  buried.  Hence  a  new-comer,  on 
hearing  of  the  death  of  a  servant,  or  native  ofiUcer,  who 
died  in  the  moming,  and  who  is  to  oe  interred  in  the  even- 
ing, is  almost  dispraed  to  interfere  with  %hat  is  to  him  ap- 
parently a  barbarous  practice.  When  the  cholera  prevail^ 
It  is  traly  appalling  to  see  a  man  in  one  hour  in  health,  and 
the  next  carried  to  his  long-home.  The  reason  assigned 
for  this  haste  is  the  heat  of  the  climate. — Roberts. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 
Ver.  4.  Thou  sbalt  not  see  thy  brother's  ass  or 
his  ox  fall  down  by  the  way,  and  hide  thyself 
from  them :  thou  shalt  surely  help  him  to  lift 
them  up  again. 

Whoever  saw  a  beast  tottering  or  Ijring  under  the  weight 
of  his  burden,  was  bound  to  help  him ;  and  that  with  the 
same  exertion  and  perseverance  as  the  owner  himself  was 
doing,  or  would  have  done.  Nor  durst  he  (for  this  the 
words  of  Moses  seem  to  imply)  desist,  but  vith  the  owner ; 
that  is,  tmtil  the  owner  himself  left  the  beast,  seeing  him 
{>ast  relief,  Exod.  xxiii.  5.  Both  these  were  incumbent  du- 
ties  even  when  the  beast  belonged  to  an  enemy ;  and  the 
passages  above  referred  to,  expressly  mention  the  ox  and 
ass  of  an  enemy.  This  is  reasonable ;  for  we  expect  that 
even  our  enemy  will  be  humane  enough  (o  foreget  his  en- 
mity, and  give  us  his  aid  in  a  time  of  need,  or,  at  any  rate, 
that  he  wiU  not  be  so  litUe  as  to  extend  his  enmity  to  a 
bea^  quite  innocent  of  our  quarrel,  and  that  lies  in  distresi 
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before  his  eyes.  What  we  expect,  we  should  do  in  our 
turn;  and  ii  we  will  not  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  moral 
oblivion,  still  we  must  see,  that  among  a  nation  of  hus- 
bandmen and  herdsmen,  it  was  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance to  preserve  the  lives  of  work-beasts.  And  upon  the 
same  prmciple,  we  might  perhaps  be  enjoined  to  extinguish, 
if  need  were,  a  fire  in  our  enemy's  house,  as  if  it  were  our 
own.  How  humane  soever  this  law  of  Moses  may  appear, 
we  must  at  the  same  time  recollect,  that  it  was  not  given  to 
a  people  like  ourselves,  but  to  a  people  among  whom  every 
individual  generally  had  cattle ;  so  tnat  they  could  not  but  be 
influenced  by  the  great  duty  of  reciprocity,  which  among  us. 
at  least  in  towns,  does  not  here  hold,  because  but  few  have 
cattle. — Amon^  the  Israelites,  none  almost  could  be  so  unac- 
customed to  their  management,  or  to  their  relief  in  distress,  as 
our  town  Vpeople  are.  This  last  circumstance  is  peculiarly 
deserving  of  notice.  I  grant  that  such  a  law  would,  in  Ger- 
many, be  a  very  strange  one,  if  accompanied  with  no  limita- 
tion to  certain  classes  of  the  community ;  for  he  who  is  not 
from  his  infancy  conversant  with  beasts,  seldom  acquires  the 
confidence  or  dexterity  requisite  for  their  aid  when  in  dan- 
ger, without  hurting  himself  He,  perhaps,  sits  perfectly  well 
on  horseback,  and  can  do  all  that  belongs  to  a  good  rider, 
when  mounted;  but  to  help  up  with  a  horse  fallen  down 
under  his  load,  or  to  stop  one  that  has  run  off,  would  not 
be  his  forU. — Add  to  this,  that  among  us,  neither  the  ox, 
nor  the  ass,  but  the  horse  alone,  is  so  honourable,  that  a 
gentleman  could  help  up  with  him,  without  demeaning  him- 
self, and  being  laugoea  at.  But  among  a  nation  of  farm- 
ers, who  ploughed  with  oxen  and  asses,  and  where  there 
were  no  hereditary  noblesse,  such  a  foolish  idea,  which  a 
le^slator  must  have  auended  to,  could  have  no  place. 

We  shall  find  that  Moses,  throughout  his  laws,  mani- 
fests even  towards  animals  a  spirit  of  justice  and  kind- 
ness, and  inculcates  the  avoidance,  not  only  of  actual 
cruelty,  but  even  of  its  appearance.  A  code  of  civil  law 
does  not,  indeed,  necessanly  provide  for  the  rights  of  ani- 
mals, because  they  are  not  citizens ;  but  still,  the  way  in 
which  animals  are  treated,  so  strongly  influences  the  man- 
ners and  sentiments  of  a  people  even  towards  their  fellow- 
creatures,  (for  he  who  habitually  acts  with  cruelty  and  want 
of  feeling  to  beasts,  will  soon  become  cruel  and  nard-beart- 
ed  to  men,)  that  a  legislator  will  sometimes  find  it  necessary 
to  attend  to  it,  to  prevent  his  people  from  becoming  savage. 

— MlCHAEUB. 

Yer.  6.  If  a  bird's-nest  chance  to  be  before  thee 
in  the  way  in  any  tree,  or  on  the  ground, 
whether  they  be  young  ones  or  eggs,  and  the 
dam  sitting  upon  the  young  or  upon  the  eggs, 
thou  shalt  not  take  the  dam  with  the  young. 
7.  But  thou  shalt  in  anywise  let  the  dam  go, 
and  take  the  young  to  thee  \  that  it  may  be  well 
with  thee,  and  that  thou  mayest  prolong  thy 
days. 

It  is  the  command  of  Moses,  that  if  a  person  find  a 
birdVnest  in  the  way,  whether  on  a  tree  or  on  the  ground, 
though  he  may  take  the  egi?s,  or  the  young,  he  shall  not 
take  the  mother,  but  always  allow  her  to  escape.  It  is  clear 
that  he  here  speaks,  not  of  those  birds  which  nestle  upon 
people's  property ;  in  other  words,  that  he  does  not,  for  in- 
stance, prohibit  an  Israelite  from  totally  destroying  a  spar- 
row's or  a  swallow's  nest,  that  might  happen  to  be  trouble- 
some to  him,  or  to  extirpate  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  the 
birds  that  infested  his  field  or  vineyard.  He  merely  en- 
joins what  one  was  to  do  on  finding  such  nests  on  the  way^ 
that  is,  without  one's  property :  thus  guarding  iigainst  either 
the  utter  extinction,  or  too  great  diminution  of  any  species 
of  bird  indigenous  to  the  country.  And  this  in  some  coun- 
tries IS  still,  with  respect  to  partridges,  an  established  rule : 
which,  without  a  special  law,  is  observed  by  every  real 
sportsman,  and  the  oreach  of  which  subjects  him  to  the  re- 
proaches of  his  brethren.  Nor  would  any  further  illustra- 
tion be  necessary,  if  Moses  spoke  only  of  edible  birds,  and 
as  if  merely  concerned  for  their  preservation.  But  this  is 
not  the  case.  His  expression  is  so  general,  that  we  must 
needs  understand  it  or  all  birds  whatever,  even  those  that 
are  most  destructive,  besides  what  are  properly  birds  of 
prey.'  And  here  many  readers  may  think  it  strange,  that 
Moses  phould  be  represented  as  providing  for  the  preser- 


▼atioQ  of  noxious  birds;  yet^  in  fact,  nothing  can  be  more 
conformable  to  legislative  wisdom,  especially  on  the  intro- 
duction of  colcmies  into  a  new  country.  To  extirpate,  or 
even  to  persecute,  to  too  great  an  extent,  any  species  ol 
birds  in  such  a  country,  from  an  idea,  often  too  hastily  en* 
tertained,  of  its  being  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  inhabit** 
ants,  is  .a  measure  of  very  doubtful  policy.  It  ought,  in 
general,  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  rfature's  bounty,  be- 
stowed for  some  important  purpose ;  but  what  that  is,  we 
certainly  discover-  too  late,  when  it  has  been  extirpated,  and 
the  evil  consequences  of  tnat  measure  are  begun  to  be  felt. 
In  this  matter,  the  legislator  should  take  a  lesson  from  the 
naturalist.  Linnseus,  whom  all  will  allow  to  be  a  perfect 
master  in  the  science  of  natural  history,  has  made  the  above 
remark  in  his  Dissertation,  entitled,  Historia  Naiuralis  cut 
Bono  ?  and  gives  two  remarkable  examples  to  confirm  it : 
the  one,  in  the  case  of  the  Little  Crow  of  Virginia^  {Grtu^ 
la  QtttMu/a,)  extirpated,  at  great  expense,  on  account  of  its 
supposed  destructive  effects,  and  which  the  inhabitants 
would  soon  gladljT  have  re-introduced  at  double  expense ; 
the  other,  in  mat  of  the  Egyptian  VvUure^  or  Bacham^  (  VuUwr 
Percnopterus^  Linn.)  In  the  city  of  Cairo,  every  place  is  so 
full  of  dead  carcasses,  that  the  stench  of  them  would  not  fail 
to  produce  putrid  diseases ;  and  where  the  caravans  travel 
dead  asses  and  camels  are  always  lying.  The  Racham. 
which  molests  no  living  thing,  consumes  these  carcasses,  and 
clears  the  country  oi  them ;  and  it  even  follows  the  track  of 
the  caravan  to  Mecca,  for  the  same  purpose :  and  so  grate- 
ful are  the  people  for  the  service  it  thusdoesthe  country,  that 
devout  and  opulent  Mohammedans  are  wont  to  establish 
foundations  for  its  support,  by  providing  for  ihe  expense  of  a 
certain  number  of  beasts  to  oe  daily  killed,  and  given  every 
morning  and  evening  to  the  immense  flocks  of  Backams 
that  resort  to  the  place  where  criminals  are  executed,  anc 
rid  the  city,  as  it  would  seem,  of  their  carcasses  in  like  man- 
ner. These  eleemos^niiary  institutions,  and  the  .sacred  re- 
gard shown  to  these  oirds  hy  the  Mohammedans,  are  like- 
wise testified  by  Dr.  Shaw,  m  his  Trave.'s.  These  exam- 
ples serve  pretty  strongly  to  show,  that  in  respect,  at  least, 
to  birds,  we  ought  to  place  as  much  confidence  in  the  wis- 
dom and  kindness  of  riature,  as  not  rashly  to  extirpate  any 
species  which  she  has  established  in  a  country,  as  a  great, 
and,  perhaps,  indispensable  blessing.  Limit  its  numbers 
we  certainly  may,  if  they  incommode  us ;  but  still  so  as 
that  the  race  shall  not  become  extinct.  Of  quadrupeds  and 
insects  I  say  nothing,  because,  with  regard  to  them,  we  have 
not  such  experience  to  guide  us.  J^o  inconvenience  has 
arisen  in  England,  nor  even  in  th'*.,  pq)ulous  part  of  Ger- 
many between  the  Weser  and  the  Oder,  from  the  loss  of 
the  wolves ;  although  I  cannot  understand,  but  must  leave 
it  to  naturalists  to  find  oat,  how  it  ^ould  happen,  that,  in 
any  country,  beasts  of  prey  can  be  extirpated  with  less  in- 
convenience than  biros  s  wild  cats,  for  instance,  and  to 
bring  that  parallel  closer,  than  owls,  both  of  which  live 
upon  mice  1  There  are  yet  three  neculiar  circumstances 
to  be  noted,  which  would  naturafiy  make  the  Israelitish 
legislator  singularly  attentive  to  the*  preservation  of  birds. 

1.  He  was  conducting  a  colony  or  people  into  a  coun- 
try with  which  they  were  unacquainted,  and  where  they 
might  very  probably  attempt  to  extirpate  any  species  of 
bird  that  seemed  troublesome,  without  adverting  to  its  real 
importance ;  just  as  Uie  Virginian  colonists  did,  in  the  case 
of  their  crow. 

3.  Palestine  is  situated  in  a  climate  producing  poisonous 
snakes  and  scorpions,  and  between  deserts  and  mountains, 
from  which  it  would  be  inundated  with  those  snakes,  if 
the  birds  that  lived  on  them  were  extirpated. 

3.  From  the  same  deserts  too,  it  would  be  overwhelmed 
with  immense  multitudes  of  locusts  and  mice,  if  it  were  des- 
titute of  those  birds,  that  resort  thither  to  feed  on  them ;  not 
to  mention  the  formidable  swarms  of  flies  in  the  Ea^t,  and 
particularly  in  Palestine,  of  which  I  have  taken  nctice  in 
my  Dissertation  on  this  law. — Michasus. 

Ver.  8.  When  thou  buildest  a  new  house,  then 
thou  shalt  make  a  battlement  for  thy  roof,  that 
thou  bring  not  blood  upon  thy  house,  if  any 
man  fall  from  thence. 

The  roof  is  alwa3r8  flat,  and  often  composed  of  branches 
of  wood  laid  across  rude  beams,  and  to  defend  it  from  the 
injuries  of  the  weather,  to  which  it  is  peculiarly  ezpomsU 
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fai  tiw  ninj  season,  it  is  covered  with  a  smaig  plaster  of 
terrace,  tt  is  surrounded  by  a  wail  breast  nigb,  which 
forms  the  jmrtitioa  with  the  contiguous  hooses,  and  pre- 
vents oiie  from  falling  into  the  street  on  the  one  side,  or  mto 
the  coGrt  on  the  other.  This  answerr  to  the  batttements 
which  Moses  commanded  the  people  of  Israel  to  make  for 
the  roof  of  their  houses,  for  the  same  reason.  "  When 
thoa  buildest  a  new  house,  then  then  shalt  make  a  battle* 
meat  (nnro)  for  thy  roof,  that  thon  bring  not  blood  opon 
thy  house,  if  any  man  fall  from  thence/'  Instead  of  the 
parapet  wall,  some  terraces  are  guarded,  like  the  galleries, 
with  balustrades  only,  or  latticed  work.  Of  the  same 
kind,  probably,  was  the  lattice  or  net,  as  the  term  (naav 
shibtua)  seems  to  import,  through  which  Ahaziah,  the 
king  or  Samaria,  fell  down  into  the  court.    This  incident 

5 roves  the  necessity  of  the  law  which  Jehovah  graciously 
ielated  IVom  Sinai,  and  famishes  a  beamiful  example  of 
his  paternal  care  and  goodness ;  for  the  terrace  was  a  place 
where  many  offices  of  ihe  family  were  performed,  and  bu- 
8ine«  of  no  little  importance  was  occasionally  transacted, 
llahab  concealed  the  spies  on  the  roof,  with  the  stalks  of 
flax  whicli  she  had  laid  in  order  to  dry;  the  king  of  Israel, 
according  to  the  custom  of  his  country,  rose  from  his  bed, 
and  walked  upon  the  roof  of  his  house,  to  enjov  the  refresh- 
ing breezes  or  the  evening;  upon  the  top  of  the  house,  the 
prophet  conversed  with  Saul,  about  tlie  gracious  designs  of 
God,  respecting  him  and  hisfemily;  to  the  same  place, 
Peter  retired  to  offer  up  his  devotions;  and  in  the  feast  of 
tabernacles,  under  the  government  of  Nehemiah,  booths 
were  erected,  as  well  upon  the  terraces  of  their  houses,  as 
in  their  courts,  and  in  tne  streets  of  the  city.  In  Jndea,  the 
inhabitants  sleep  upon  the  tops  of  their  houses  during  the 
heats  of  summer,  in  arbours  made  of  the  branches  of  trees, 
or  in  tents  of  rushes.  When  Dr.  Pococke  was  at  Tiberias 
in  Galilee,  he  was  entertained  by  the  sheik's  steward,  and 
with  his  company  supped  upon  the  top  of  the  house  for 
coolness,  according  to  their  custom,  ana  lodged  there  like- 
wise, in  a  sort  of  closet  of  about  eight  feet  square,  formed 
•of  wicker-work,  plastered  round  towards  the  bottom,  but 
without  any  door,  each  person  having  his  cell.  In  like 
manner,  the  Persians  take  refuge  during  the  day  in  sub- 
terraneous chambers,  and  pass  the  night  on  the  flat  roo£i  of 
their  houses. — Paxton. 

We  have  repeated  intimations  in  scripture,  of  a  custom 
which  would  be  extremely  inconvenient  in  England; — 
that  of  sleeping  on  the  top  of  the  house,  exposed  to  the 
open  air,  and  sky :  so  we  read,  *'  Samuel  came  to  call  Saul 
about  the  spring  of  the  day,  not  to—4mt  oh— the  top  of  the 
house ;  ana  communed  with  him  on  the  house-top."  So 
Solomon  observes,  "  It  is  better  to  dwell  in  a  comer  on  the 
house-top,  than  with  d  brawling  woman  in  a  wide  street." 
The  same  idea  may  be  noticed  elsewhere.  **  It  has  ever 
t>een  a  custom  with  them,  [the  Arabs  in  the  East,]  .eaually 
connected  with  heahh  and  pleasure,  to  pass  the  nignts  in 
summer  upon  the  house-tops,  which  for  this  very  purpose 
are  made  flat,  and  divided  iVom  each  other  by  waits.  We 
foimd  this  way  of  sleeping  extremely  agreeable ;  as  we 
thereby  enjoved  the  cool  air,  above  the  reach  of  gnats  and 
vapours,  without  any  other  covering  than  the  canopy  of  the 
heavens,  which  unavoidably  presents  itself  in  different 
pleasing  forms,  upon  every  interruption  of  rest,  when  si- 
lence and  solitude  strongly  dispose  the  mind  to  contemplar 
tion."  (Wood's  Balbec,  IntroductioD.)  "  I  determined  he 
should  lodge  in  a  kiosque,  on  the  top  of  my  house,  where  I 
kept  him  till  his  exaltation  to  the  patriarchate,  which,  after 
a  long  negotiation,  my  wife's  brother  obtained,  for  a  pretty 
larKe  sum  of  money,  to  be  paid  in  new  sequins."  (Baron 
da  Tort.)  The  propriety  of  the  Mosaic  precept  (Deut.  xxii . 
6,)  whicti  orders  a  kind  of  balustrade,  or  parapet,  to  sur- 
round the  roof,  lest  any  man  should  fall  rrom  thence,  is 
strongly  enforced  by  this  relation ;  for,  if  we  suppose  a  per- 
son to  rise  in  the  night,  without  being  fully  awake,  he 
might  easily  kill  himself  by  falling  from  the  roof.  Some- 
thinit  of  the  kind  appears  in  the  history  of  Amaziah, 
H  Kings  i.  3.    In  several  places  scripture  hints  at  grass 

¥  owing  on  the  hoase-tops,  but  which  comes  to  nothing, 
he  following  quotation  will  show  the  nature  of  this:  "  In 
the  moming  the  mastet  of  the  house  laid  in  a  stock  of 
earth;  which  was  carriad  up,  and  spread  evenly  on  the 
top  iff  the  house,  which  is  flat.  The  whole  roof  is  thus 
fo.iiiH  of  mere  earth,  laid  on,  and  rolled  hard  and  flat 
^     ^  *  every  house  is  a  Urge  atone  roller,  for  the 


purpose  of  hardening  and  flattening  this  layer  of  made  soil, 
so  tnat  the  rain  mav  not  penetrate :  but  upon  this  suriaoe, 
as  may  be  sopposea,  grass  and  weeds  grow  freely.  It  is  to 
such  grass  that  the  Psalmist  alludes,  as  useless  and  bad." 
(Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Svria.)  There  is  also 
mention  of  persons  on  the  house-top  na.<ily  escaping  from 
thence  without  entering  the  house  to  secure  their  property 
— -«s  if  hastily  awaked  out  of  sleep,  or,  Ac.  by  the  clamours 
of  an  invading  enemy.-^TAVLoa  im  Calmvt. 

Ter.  10.  Thou  ahalt  not  ploagh  with  an  ox  and 
an  ass  together. 

Le  Clerc  and  some  others  think  that  this  text  is  to  be  ta- 
ken in  a  symbolical  sense,  and  that  intermarriages  wiib 
pagans  ana  unbelievers  are  forbidden  by  it.  Maimonides 
and  the  Jewish  rabbies  are  of  opmion,  that  this  prohibiiion 
was  given  in  consequence  of  the  ox  being  a  clean,  and  the 
ass  an  unclean  animal.  But  no  other  interpretation  need 
be  sought  than  that  which  arises  from  the  hiunanity  shown 
to  animals  in  various  parts  of  the  Mosaic  laws.  The  a&s 
is  lower  than  the  ox,  and  when  in  a  yoke  together  must 
bear  the  principal  weight,  and  that  in  a  very  painful  posi- 
tion of  the  neck ;  his  steps  are  imequal,  and  his  strength  is 
inferior,  which  must  occasion  an  irregclar  draught,  and 
great  oppression  to  both.  The  ass  is  a  stubborn,  reiractory, 
and,  in  these  countries,  a  spirited  creature ;  the  ox,  on  the 
contrary,  is  gentle,  tractable,  and  patient :  writers  on  agri- 
culture, therefore,  have  given  the  same  precept  as  Moses ; 
and  Calpumius  says  generally,  Ne  pecora  qnidem  jugo 
nisi  paria  succedanL — "  Let  no  cattle  be  yoked  together 
except  they  match."  Cruel  and  unnatural  as  this  practice 
is,  we  may  suppose  it  was  not  uncommon ;  for  we  find  it 
alluded  to  in  the  Aulularia  of  Plautus,  act  i.  s.  4.  Old 
Euclio,  addressing  himself  to  Megadorus,  sajrs.  Nunc  si 
filiam  iocassem  meam  tibi,  in  roentem  venit.  Te  bovem 
esse,  et  me  esse  asellum,  ubi  tecum  conjunctus  sim.  "  If  I 
were  to  give  my  daughter  to  you,  it  occurs  to  me,  that  when 
we  had  formed  this  alliance,  I  should  be  the  ass,  and  you 
the  ox."— BuaoEa. 

In  the  sandy  fields  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  where  deep 
ploughing,  by  draining  off  the  moisture  necessary  to  vege- 
tation, would  be  hurtful,  a  single  ass  is  occasionally  seen 
drawing  the  plough.  The  implement  employed,  is  made 
to  correspond  with  the  strength  of  the  animal ;  it  is  so  light, 
"  that  a  man  of  moderate  strength."  says  Dr.  Russel,  "  may 
easily  carry  it  with  one  hand ;  a  little  cow,  or  at  most  two, 
and  sometimes  only  an  ass,  is  sufficient  to  draw  it."  Bm 
this  is  done  only  in  very  light  soils ;  where  the  ground  is 
stiffer,  and  a  deeper  furrow  required,  two  beasts  are  yoked 
together  in  one  plough.  In  Syris,  where  the  distinction 
between  clean  and  unclean  beasts  did  not  exist,  and  where 
unnatural  associations  were  disregarded,  they  very  often 
joined  an  ox  and  an  ass  in  the  same  yoke.  But  the  law  of 
Moses  prohibited,  by  an  express  statute,  such  incongruous 
mixtures :  "  Thou  shalt  not  plough  with  an  ox  and  an  ass 
together."  The  chosen  people  might  employ  them  both  in 
tilling  their  ground ;  but,  in  every  instance,  they  were  to 
be  jomed  only  with  those  of  their  own  species.  This  pre> 
cept  embraced  at  .once,  the  benefit  of  tne  tribes,  and  the 
comfort  of  their  cattle.  The  benevolent  legislator  would 
not  have  animals  of  unequal  strength,  and  of  discordant 
habits  and  dispositions,  forced  into  a  union  to  which  they 
are  naturally  avenge,  and  where  the  labour  could  not  be 
equally  divided.  But  Jehovah,  whose  care  extends  to  the 
happiness  even  of  an  ox  or  an  ass,  had  certainly  a  higher 
object  in  view.  He  meant,  by  this  prohibition,  to  instruct 
his  people  to  preserve,  with  solicitude,  the  unaffected  sim- 
plicity of  the  patriarchal  a^es,  in  their  manner  of  living ; 
to  avoid  unnatural  associations  among  themselves,  and  un- 
due familiarity  with  the  idolatrous  nations  around  them,  by 
contracting  marriages  with  them,  entering  into  alliances, 
or  en^agin^  in  extensive  mercantile  transactions,  still  more, 
by  joining  m  the  impure  rites  of  their  worship.  To  this 
moral  aspect  of  the  law,  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
evidently  refers  in  his  charge  to  the  Corinthians:  "  Be  ye 
not  unequally  yoked  together  with  unbelievers ;  for  what 
fellowship  hath  righteou^ess  with  unrighteousness  1  and 
what  communion  hath  light  with  darkness." — ^Paxtom. 

CHAPTER  XXin. 
Yer.  19.  Thou  shalt  not  lend  upon  nsuxy  to  thj 
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brother;  usury  of  money, usury  of  victuals, 
usury  of  any  thing  that  is  lent  upon  usury. 
20.  Unto  a  stranger  thou  mayest  lend  upon 
usury;  but  unto  thy  brother  thou  shalt  not  lend 
upon  usury :  that  the  Lord  thy  God  may  bless 
thee  in  all  that  thou  settest  thy  hand  to  in  the 
land  whither  thou  goest  to  possess  it. 

See  on  Lev.  25.  26.  N 

Vei  24.  When  thou  comest  into  thy  neighbour's 
vmeyard,  then  thou  mayest  eat  grapes  thy  fill, 
at  thine  own  pleasure ;  but  thou  shalt  not  put 
any  in  thy  vessel.  25.  When  thou  comest 
into  the  standing  com  of  thy  neighbour,  then 
thou  mayest  pluck  the  ears  with  thy  hand; 
but  thou  shalt  not  move  a  sickle  unto  thy 
neighbour's  standing  corn. 

If  a  man  was  passing  along  another's  field,  he  was  allow- 
ed to  pluck  ears  of  com  to  eat,  but  forbidden  to  use  the 
sickle,  Deut.  xxiii.  25.  This  prettv  much  accords  with 
what  is  common  among  ourselves ;  for  no  owner  of  a  field, 
unless  he  wishes  to  render  himself  ridiculous  bf  his  nig- 
gardliness, will  hinder  a  passenger  from  plucking  his  ears 
of  com,  and  eating  them.  But  the  libeny  of  the  stranger, 
bj  the  Mosaic  law,  perhaps  extended  still  further :  for  if 
the  ]>oor  man  had  plucked  up  whole  handfuls  of  ears,  and 
carried  them  off,  i  do  not  thence  see  how  he  could  have 
been  found  punishable,  or  how  it  could  have  been  prevent- 
ed. 1  do  not  take  upon  me  absolutely  to  decide  the  point, 
because  the  law  is  very  briefly  expressed.  I  only  remark, 
that  this  ver}'  law,  which  among  us  would  be  very  unjust 
and  pemicious,  had  quite  another  aspect  among  a  people 
consisting  entirely  of  husbandmen :  for  where  every  citi- 
zen, or,  in  other  words,  every  one  belonging  to  the  nation, 
has  his  own  land,  one  will  not  be  apt,  from  avarice,  to  tear 
up  another's  corn,  because  he  must  expect  that  his  neigh- 
bour will  retaliate  in  like  manner  upon  his.  It  will,  there- 
fore, most  probably  be  only  as  he  travels  alon^,  that  ne  will 
eat  a  few  ears  for  pleasure,  and  that  may  readily  be  allow- 
ed him.  In  the  verse  immediately  preceding,  (Deut.  xxiii. 
24,)  Moses  has  an  ordinance  respecting  vineyards,  which 
may  to  us  sippear  more  singular,  and  to  bear  ^arder  on  their 
owners.  The  stranger  that  came  into  another's  vineyard, 
was  authorized  to  eat  as  many  grapes  as  he  pleased,  only 
he  uiijght  not  darry  any  off  in  nis  basket,  or  other  sucn  ves- 
sel. To  my  illustration  of  this  law,  I  must  premise,  that  I 
am  not  a  native  of  a  wine  country ;  having  been  bom  at 
Halle,  on  the  extreme  verge  of  the  wine  district  of  Germa- 
ny, and  where  vinevards  are  so  rare,  that  under  such  a  law 
tHey  could  not  possiSly  exist  In  such  a  climate,  every  indi- 
vidual bunch  of  grapes  is  not  indeed  a  rarity,  (for  that  I  can- 
not say  of  my  native  country,)  but,  at  any  rate,  an  article 
of  sale,  and  worth  money.  Perhaps,  therefore,  a  native  of 
a  more  southern  region,  where  wine  is  produced  in  greater 
abundance,  would  be  able  to  explain  this  part  of  the  Mosaic 
law  better,  and  would  find  it  more  agreeable  to  justice. 
But  besides  all  that  persons  acquainted  with  wine  countries 
could  say,  there  is  this  additional  circumstance  here  to  be 
attended  to,  and  which  is  quite  inapplicable  toaU  Mtr  wine 
countries,  viz.  that  every  Israelite  had  his  paternal  land; 
and  if  he  lived  in  a  district  where  wine  was  grown,  (which 
was  the  case  in  most  parts  of  Palestine,  the  country  being 
mountainous,)  he  probably  had  a  vineyard  of  his  own,  as 
well  as  his  neighbour.  The  right,  therefore,  to  eat  one's 
fill  in  another's  vineyard,  was,  in  most  cases,  merely  a 
jus  reciprocum:  and  thus  I  might  with  freedom  satisfy 
my  appetite,  wherever  I  saw  erapes  before  me;  single 
bunches  being  there  no  article  of  sale.  This  to  travellers 
was  a  gratification  always  acceptable,  and  a  piece  of  cour- 
tesy that  cost  the  owners  but  little ;  and  to  tnose  who  had 
no  land,  that  is,  to  the  poor,  it  was  a  sort  of  aims,  or,  at 
least,  a  comfort,  that  they  could  thus  satisfy  their  appetite 
without  being  chargeable  with  theft,  or  injustice.  If  the 
owner  of  a  vineyard  found  them  too  assiduous,  or  their 
visits  too  ireauently  repeated,  there  was  nothing  in  the  law 
that  hindeied  him  fh>m  enclosing  it,  or  turning  them  out. 
Only  they  could  not  be  declared  thieves,  if  they  but  plucked 


the  grapes,  and  ate  then  vjthin  the  vineyarl  We  shall 
i^quently  see,  that  the  law&  of  Moses  manifest  a  certain 
degree  of  indulgence  and  kudness  to  the  cravings  of  nature: 
which,  far  from  wishing  to  torture,  thej  would  not  eVW 
have  exposed  to  any  temptation,  that  might  lead  a  man  to 
theft  This  is  a  point  of  great  importance  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  moral  character  of  a  people.  Hunger,  or  ap- 
petite, often  hurries  a  man  of  the  most  honourable  princi- 
ples to  devour  grapes  and  other  eatables  that  are  not 
watched;  if  his  conscience  make  this  theft,  the  great 
boundary  that  distinguishes  the  man  of  honour  from  the 
thief,  is  m  a  manner  overstepped,  and  if  this  happen  often, 
he  will  at  last  become  a  thief  in  a  higher  sense,  having 
lost  all  conscience  and  regard  to  character.  It  is,  tnerefore, 
certainly  better,  if  it  can  oe  done  without  any  material  in- 
jury to  property,  to  allow  him  the  liberty  of  eating  a  little 
of  suck  thingF,  in  order  to  keep  him  a  conscientious,  hon- 
ourable man.  Legislators  sometimes  attend  but  too  little 
to  moral  niceties  of  this  nature ;  and  yet  it  is  possible  there- 
by to  corrupts  whole  people,  and  rob  them  oftheir  honesty. 
Moses,  on  the  other  nand,  would  give  no  sanction  to  the 
practice  of  free  pasturage,  although  he  gave  his  laws  to  a 
people  sprung  from  wandering  herdsmen,  to  whose  cattle, 
the  whole  coimtry  where  they  lived  was  a  common ;  ana 
herein  he  is  a  most  perfect  antipode  to  our  laws  of  indis- 
criminate pasturage,  which  prove  so  great  a  misfortune  to 
Germany.  Whoever  drove  his  cattle  into  another's  field 
or  vineyard,  and  fed  therein,  was  obliged  to  pay  a  grazing 
rtnt :  but  wnether  for  the  whole  year,  or  only  for  the  pre* 
cise  time  of  occupation,  I  am  uncertain,  Exod.  xxii.  How- 
ever favourable,  therefore,  he  may  have  been  to  the  poor, 
in  authorizing  them  to  pluck  a  few  ears  of  com,  or  to  glean 
what  was  left  in  the  fields,  he  by  no  means  thought  it  just 
that,  by  any  law  of  free  pasturage,  a  man  should  be  obstract- 
ed  in  using  his  field  aa  his  own  property  solelv,  and  in 
turning  it  to  the  best  account,  even  after  narvest.  Whoever 
has  heard  the  complaints  of  economists  against  commons, 
which  with  us,  without  injustice  to  individuals,  it  is  so 
dlflicult  to  abolish,  while  yet  they  so  efifectually  obstmct  the 
full  improvement  of  the  fields,  will  perceive  the  importance 
and  the  wisdom  of  this  law,  the  enforcing  of  which  was 
attended  with  no  difficulty  after  the  conquest  of  a  new 
country. — Micbaeus. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 
Ver.  10.  When  thou  dost  lend  thy  brother  any 
thing,  thou  shalt  not  go  into  his  house  to  fetch 
his  pledge.  1 1.  Thou  shalt  stand  abroad,  and 
the  man  to  whom  thou  dost  lend  shall  bring  out 
the  pledge  abroad  unto  thee.  12.  And  if  the 
man  be  poor,  thou  ahaJt  not  sleep  with  his 
pledge :  13.  In  any  case  thou  shalt  deliver  him 
the  pledge  again  when  the  sun  goeth  down, 
that  he  may  sleep  in  his  own  raiment,  and 
bless  thee :  and  it  shall  be  rifi^hteousness  unto 
thee  before  the  Lord  thy  Go<£ 

Among  the  Israelites  in  the  time  of  Moses,  it  must  have 
been  very  common  to  lend  on  pledge — and  tkai^  according 
to  the  meaning  of  the  word,  in  natural  law,  which  allows 
the  creditor,  in  the  case  of  non-payment,  to  appropriate  the 
pledge  to  his  own  behoof,  without  any  authoritative  inter- 
position of  a  magistrate^  and  to  keep  it  just  as  rightfully  as 
if  it  had  been  bought  with  the  sum  which  has  been  lent  for 
it,  and  which  remains  unpaid.  But  while  pledges  are  un- 
der no  judicial  regulation,  much  extortion  and  villany 
may  be  practised,  when  the  poor  man  who  wishes  to  bor- 
row is  in  straits,  and  must  ofcourse  submit  to  all  the  terms 
imposed  by  the  opulent  lender.  This  we  know  from  daily 
experience :  the  persons  who  lend  money  extrajudicially 
on  pledge,  being  generally  odious  or  contemptible  usurers. 
Among  a  poor  people,  such  as  we  must  suppose  every 
people  to  be  in  their  infancy,  the  evils  of  pled^g  are  still 
more  oppressive.  The  poor  man  often  finds  himself  under 
a  far  greater  necessity  of  borrowing,  than  we  can  easily 
imagine,  because  there  is  nothing  to  be  earned;  and  the 
husirandman,  who  has  had  a  bad  harvest,  or  his  stop 
destroyed  by  hail,  or  locusts,  must  often  borrow,  not  money, 
bat  bread,  or  else  starve.    In  such  cases,  he  will  give  la 
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pledge,  whaterer  the  rich  lender  requires,  however  greatly 
il  may  be  to  his  loss.  Nor  has  he,  like  borrowers  in  our 
days,  many  articles  which  he  can  dispense  with,  and 
fiidge ;  such  as  superfluous  apparel,  numerous  shirts,  and 
changes  of  linen,  household  furniture,  and  various  little 
luxuries,  that  are  become  fashionable  among  our  poorest 
people ;  but  he  must  instantly  surrender  things  of  indispen- 
sable use  and  comfort,  sucn  as  the  clothes  necessary  to 
keep  him  warm,  his  implements  of  husbandry,  his  cattle, 
and  (who  could  suppose,  it  1)  his  very  children.  Here  the 
avancious  lender  on  pledge  cannot  but  be  most  heartily 
detested,  and  incur  the  universal  execration  of  the  people. 
And  hence,  in  the  book  or  Job,,  which  gives  us  some  views 
of  Arabian  manners,  such  as  thev  were  a  little  before  the 
departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  when  the  picture  of 
a  villain  is  drawn,  the  author  does  not  foreet,  as  one  trait 
of  his  character,  to  represent  him  as  a  len£er  upon  pledge. 
Thus  in  chap.  xxii.  6,  xxiv.  7.  He  extorts  pledges  witkotU 
.iaving  UtU,  (an  act  of  extreme  injustice,  which,  however, 
may  take  place  when  the  pledge  is  given,  before  the  loan  is 
paid  down,)  and  makes  hts  debtors  go  naked ;  probably  be- 
cause he  has  taken  their  most  necessary  clothes  in  pledge, 
and  as  unfeelingly  as  illegally  detained  them. — In  chap, 
xxiv.  3.  He  takes  the  widmo^s  ox  for  a  pUdge ;  so  that  she 
cannot  plough  her  land,  to  gain  the  needful  for  cleariog  off 
the  debt;  and  the  ox,  thus  pledged  perhaps  for  a  trifle,  if  it 
cannot  be  redeemed  on  the  day  or  payment,  becomes  the 
certain  property  of  the  greedy  creditor.  But  the  poor  widow 
thus  loses  ten  times  as  much  as  he  unjustly  gains,  unless  he 
yet  think  fit  to  repair  the  injury  done  to  ner  land ;  for  she 
can  now  no  more  cultivate  it,  and  must  be  every  day 
plunging  deeper  in  debt  and  misery. — At  ver.  9.  He  takes 
even  the  infant  of  the  needy  for  a  pledge,  and,  of  course,  if 
not  duly  redeemed,  keeps  it,  for  bond-service,  however 
disproportioned  to  its  value  the  loan  may  have  been.  Mo- 
ses by  no  means  attempts  to  abolish  the  practice  of  extra- 
judicial pledging,  or  to  make  such  regulations,  as  we  have 
in  our  laws,  whereby  the  pledge,  under  what  agreement 
soever  given,  may  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  while  of 
the  price  the  creoitor  can  only  receive  the  real  (flnount  of 
his  debt.  These  are  inventions  to  be  found  only  in  the 
more  elaborate  laws  of  nations  further  advanced  in  opu- 
lence and  refinement ;  and  which,  in  the  present  situation 
of  the  Israelites,  would  have  been  impracticable  and  una- 
vailing. Indeed,  among  a  people  so  poor,  they  must  have 
proved  detrimental,  had  it  been  possible  to  put  them  in 
practice :  for  no  one  would  have  oeen  inclined  to  lend  a 
trifle  (and  to  a  poor  borrower  even  trifles  are  important) 
on  pledge,  under  so  many  formalities,  and  when  the  way 
to  arrive  at  payment,  instead  of  bein^  short  and  simple, 
was  through  the  interference  of  a  magistrate.  In  this  way 
a  needy  person  must  always  have  found  it  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  obtain  a  loan^  particularly  a  ymal)  one: 
whiclL  among  a  poor  people,  is  ]ust  as  great  an  evil,  as  can 
arise  from  fraudulent  practices  in  pledging.  It  will  not, 
therefore,  be  imputed  to  Moses  as  a  fault,  mat  his  statutes 
contain  not  those  legal  refinements,  which  probably  were 
not  then  invented,  and  which  even  yet  may  oe  said  rather 
to  be  in  record  in  our  statute  books,  than  to  be  in  our  prac- 
tice. They  would  have  been  dangerous  to  his  people,  and 
peculiarly  oppressive  to  the  poor.  He  let  pledge  remain 
in  its  proper  sense,  pledge ;  and  thus  facilitated  the  obtain- 
ing of  loans :  satisfving  himself  with  making  laws  against 
some  of  the  chief  abuses  of  pledging. — Michaeus. 

Ver.  13.  In  any  case  thou  shalt  deliver  him  the 
pledge  again  when  the  sun  ^oeth  down,  that 
he  may  sleep  in  his  own  raiment,  and  bless 
thee :  and  it  shall  be  ris^hteousness  unto  thee 
before  the  Lord  thy  God. 

The  Talmudists  enumerate  eighteen  several  garments^ 
which  belonged  to  the  full  dress  of  an  ancient  Jew.  A 
woollen  shirt  was  worn  next  the  skin,  although  some  had 
shirts  of  linen  in  which  they  slept,  because  these  were 
more  cleanly  and  wholesome.  But  this  part  of  their  dress 
>  to  be  distinguished  from  the  cnfletan  or  shirt,  which  the 
4>iidegroom  and  the  bride  sent  to  each  other ;  which  they 
«ofe  over  their  clothes  at  their  solemn  festivals;  and  in 
which  they  were  at  last  buried.  Next  to  it  was  the  coat, 
vhieh  reached  to  their  feet,  and  was  accounted  a  modest 


and  honourable  article  of  dress.  This  greatly  aggravated 
the  indignity  which  the  king  of  Ammon  offered  to  the  am- 
bassadors 01  David,  by  cutting  off  their  garments  in  the 
middle  to  their  buttoclra*,  he  insulted  them  b}  spoiling  the 
most  esteemed  part  of  their  dress ;  he  exposed  them  tc 
shame,  by  uncovering  their  nakedness,  as  they  seem  to 
have  worn  no  breeches  under  their  upper  garments.  The 
ttmic  was  the  principal  part  of  the  Jewisn  dress :  it  was 
made  nearly  in  the  rorm  of  our  present  shirt.  A  round 
hole  was  cut  at  top,*merelv  to  permit  the  head  to  pass 
through.  Sometimes  it  had  long  sleeves,  which  reached 
down  to  the  wrists;  at  other  times  short  beeves,  which 
reached  to  the  elbow ;  some  had  very  short  sleeves,  which 
reached  only  to  the  middle  of  the  upper  arm,  and  some  had 
no  sleeves  at  ali.  The  tunic  was  nearly  the  same  with  the 
Roman  stola;  and  was,  in  general,  girded  round  the  waist, 
or  imder  the  breast,  with  the  zona  or  girdle.  Descending 
to  the  ground,  and  floating  round  the  feet,  it  was,  in  the 
dajrs  of  our  Lord,  a  distinguishing  badge  of  the  proud 
Pharisee:  "  Beware  of  the  scribes,"  said  he,  *'  who  love  to 
walk  in  long  robes,"  in  tunics  at  full  length,  and  reaching 
to  the  ground.  These  coats  were  collared  at  the  neck,  and 
fringed  at  the  bottom.  Over  the  tunic  they  wore  a  blanket, 
which  the  Arabs  call  a  hyke.  and  is  the  very  same  with  the 
plaid  of  the  Scotcii  Hi^landers.  These  hykes  are  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  and  of  different  quality  and  nneness.  They 
are  commonly  six  yards  long,  and  five  or  six  feet  broad ; 
serving  the  Kabyle  and  Arab  for  a  complete  dress  in  the 
day ;  and  "  as  they  sleep  in  raiment,"  like  the  Israelites  of 
old,  it  serves  likewise  for  their  bed  and  covering  by  night 
It  is  a  loose  but  troublesome  garment,  frequently  discom- 
posed, and  falling  upon  the  ground ;  so  that  the  person  who 
wears  it,  is  every  moment  obliged  to  tuck  il  up,  and  fold  it 
anew  about  his  body.  This  shows  the  great  use  of  a  girdle 
whenever  they  are  concerned  in  any  active  employment, 
and  by  consequence  the  force  of  the  scripture  injunction, 
alluding  to  that  part  of  the  dress,  to  have  our  loins  girded, 
in  order  to  set  about  it  with  any  reasonable  prospect  of 
success.  The  method  of  wearing  these  ^rments,  and  the 
use  they  are  put  to  at  other  times  in  serving  as  coverlets  to 
their  beds,  should  induce  us  to  take  the  finer  sorts  of  them, 
at  least  such  as  are  worn  by  the  ladies  and  persons  of  di^ 
tinction,  to  be  the  peplus  of  primitive  times.  Ruth's  veil, 
which  held  six  measures  of  barley,  might  be  of  a  similar 
fashion,  and  have  served,  upon  extraordinary  occasions, 
for  the  same  use ;  as  were  also  the  clothes,  9r  upper  gar- 
ments, worn  by  the  Israelites,  in  which  they  roldednp 
their  kneading  troughs,  as  the  Arabs  and  others  do  to  this 
day,  things  of  similar  burden  and  encumbrance,  in  their 
hykes.  ft  is  very  probable,  likewise,  that  the  loose  folding 
garment,  the  toga  of  the  Ilomans,  was  of  this  kind ;  for  ii 
we  may  form  our  opinion  from  th^  drapery  of  their  statues, 
this  is  no  other  than  the  dress  of  the  Araos,  when  they  8|>- 
pear  in  their  hykes. — Paxton. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 
Ver.  4.  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  when  he 
treadeth  out  the  com. 

The  custom  of  thrashing  com  bv  the  trampling  of  bul- 
locks, still  prevails  in  the  East.  The  floor  is  made  in  tlie 
open  air,  of  cows'  dung  and  clay.  In  its  centre  a  post  is 
driven  into  the  ground,  and  the'  com  is  placed  in  order 
around  it;  and  die  bullocks,  being  fastened  to  the  post, 
begin  to  move  in  the  circle,  enjoying  themselves,  as  they 
work,  by  eating  the  com. — Roberts. 

This  statute,  which  has  been  seldom  sufficiently  under- 
stood, establishes,  in  the  first  place,  certain  rights,  as  belong- 
ing even  to  the  beasts  which  man  uses  fo**  the  purpose  of 
labour.  We  must  not  here  think  of  our  mode  of  thrashing, 
but  on  that  used  in  the  East,  where  the  corn  being  iaid  on 
the  thrashing-floor,  is  trodden  out  by  oxen  or  asses,  or  by 
thrashing-wagons  and  thrashing-planks  drawn  over  it  by 
oxen.  Here,  then,  Moses  commands  that  oo  muzzle  be  put 
on  the  ox,  but  that  he  be  allowed,  as  long  as  be  is  employed 
in  thrashing,  to  eat  both  of  the  grain  and  straw.  It  appears 
that  an  ancient  consuetudinary  usaee  which  Moses  adopted 
in  his  written  law,  had  established  this  as  nothing  more 
than  equitable ;  for  we  find  it  still  observed  in  plisu^es  of 
the  East,  where  the  Mosaic  law  is  not  in  force ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, according  to  Dr.  RasseVs  testimony,  at  Aleppo. 
among  the  Arabs  that  dwell  in  that  neighbourhood ;  anc 
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likewise,  even  amonff  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  Mala- 
bar. Russell,  in  his  r^atural  History  of  Aleppo,  says,  that 
there  beef  is  pretty  good  at  all  seasons,  bat  pflurticularly  ex- 
cellent in  summer,  because,  to  this  day,  the  inhabitants 
sacredJv  adhere  to  the  ancient  custom  of  allowing  the  ox, 
while  thrashing,  to  eat  as  much  as  he  chooses.  In  the  pe- 
riodical accounts  of  the  Malabar  mission,  we  are  told  that 
they  have  a  proverb  to  this  effect,  "  What  an  ox  thrashe^ 
is  his  profit.'*  The  people  of  the  most  ancient  ages,  in  gen- 
eral, gave  the  ox  a  nign  preference  above  other  beasts,  on 
account  of  his  great  and  indispensable  usefulness  in  agri- 
culture, and  conferred  upon  him,  as  man's  assistant,  many 
privileges,  insomuch  that  m3rthology  speaks  of  a  time  when 
It  was  unlawful  to  kill  him.  I  believe,  however,  that  the 
statute  before  us  does  not  extend  to  oxen  only,  but  includes 
also  other  beasts  employed  by  man  in  thrashing ;  for  Moses 
is  wont  to  represent  general  principles,  by  particular  and 
well-known  examples.  This  point,  however,  is  too  incon- 
siderable to  occupy  more  room  in  its  illustration,  else  might 
I  quote  Isa.  xxx.  24,  in  proof  that  the  ass  had  the  same  right 
as  the  ox;  for  as  to  the  horse,  he  was  not  then  used  in  hus- 
bandry. 

The  origin  of  this  benevolent  law  with  regard  to  beasts, 
is  seemingly  deducible  from  certain  moral  feelings  or  sen- 
timents prevalent  among  the  people  of  the  early  ages.  They 
thought  it  hard  that  a  person  should  be  employed  in  the 
collection  and  preparation  of  edible  and  savoury  things, 
And  have  them  continually  before  his  e^es,  without  being 
i>nce  permitted  to  taste  them ;  and  there  is  in  fact  a  degree 
of  cruelty  in  placing  a  person  in  such  a  situation;  for  the 
sight  of  such  aamties  is  tormenting^  and  the  desire  to  partake 
of  them  increases  with  the  risk  of  the  prohibition.    If  any 
of  my  readers  has  a  heart  so  devoid  or  sensibilitv  towards 
the  feelings  of  his  inferiors,  that  he  can  form  no  idea  of  any 
thing  torturous  in  stich  circumstances,  let  him  endeavour 
to  recollect  from  the  heathen  mythology,  the  representations 
which  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets  gave  of  the  torments  of 
bell ;  such  as  tables  spread  with  the  most  costly  dainties, 
and  placed  before  the  eyes  of  the  damned,  without  their  be- 
ing permitted  so  much  as  to  touch  them;  or  again,  the  water 
in  which  thirsty  Tantalus  was  immersed  to  his  lips,  and 
which  fled  from  him  whenever  he  bowed  to  taste  it.    Add 
to  this,  that  by  prohibitions  of  this  nature,  the  moral  char- 
acter of  servants  and  day-labourers,  to  tl^  certain  injury 
of  their  m&ster^s  interest,  seldom  fails  to  become  corrupted ; 
for  the  provocation  of  appetite  at  the  sight  of  forbidden  grat- 
ification will,  with  the  greater  number,  undoubtedly  over- 
power all  moral  suggestions  as  to  right  and  wrong.    They 
will  leam  to  help  themselves  without  leave,  that  is.  in  other 
words,  (for  although  not  in  civil,  yet  in  moral  law,  it  is 
theft,)  they  will  leam  to  steal ;  and  if  the  attempt  is  frequenu 
]y  reoeated.the  wall  of  partition  between  rignt  and  wrong, 
whicn  was  at  first  so  formidable  to  conscience,  is  at  lengtn 
broken  through :  they  soon  leam  to  go  greater  and  greater 
lengths,  and  thus  in  this  school  are  bred  arrant  thieves. 
Oar  laws,  it  is  true,  pay  no  attention  to  such  thin^;  but 
still,  the  voice  of  nature,  if  we  will  but  listen  to  it.  will 
teach  OS,  that  in  every  country,  servants  imagine,  that  to 
steal  eatables  is  no  crime ;  or,  as  the  saying  is  in  Upiier 
Saxony,  that  "  what  goes  into  the  mouth,  brings  no  sin  with 
it."  Here  they  are  certainly  quite  in  the  wrong :  and  among 
a  people  that  had  already  a  taste  for  foreign  and  expensive 
Inxuries,  such  a  benevolent  law  as  that  now  under  consid- 
eration, could  fiot  be  introduced,  without  the  complete  de- 
struction of  domestic  economy  *,  although  indeed,  after  all, 
cooks  and  butlers  cannot  well  be  prohibited  from  tasting 
the  dishes  and  the  wine  of  which  they  have  the  charge. 
Bat  without  dwelling  on  what  our  modern  luxury  renders 
necessary  in  this  matter,  I  onl^r  say,  that  to  the  people  of 
the  East,'  in  those  times  of  ancient  simplicity,  it  appeared 
verr  cruel  to  debar  a  slave  or  a  hireling  from  tasting  of  the 
food  which  he  had  under  his  hand.    When  Job  wishes  to 
describe  a  perfect  monster  of  insensibility  and  hardhearted- 
ness,  he  says,  "  The  hungry  carry  his  sheaves ;  immured 
in  workhouses  they  prepare  his  oil ;  thev  tread  his  wine- 
presses, and  vet  thev  thirst."  Job  xxiv.  10,  11.    I  seldom 
appeal  to  Jewish  te^imoniw,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately, 
to  the  Talmud  and  Rabbins,  because  they  are  too  recent 
for  illmtration  of  the  Mosaic  statutes;  but  here  I  cannot 
altosrecher  overlook  the  following  Jewish  doctrine,  laid 
down  in  the  Baba  Mezia,  fol.  83.  "  The  workman  may  law- 
ftiJly  eat  of  what  he  works  amcmg;  in  the  vintage  he  may 
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eat  of  grapes:  when  gathering  figs,  he  may  oartake  of 
them ;  ana  in  harvest  he  may  eat  of  the  ears  ofcom.  Of 
gourds  and  dates  he  may  eat  the  value  of  a  denarius ;"  that 
is.  of  four  groschen,  or  one  fourth  of  a  florin.  The  mention 
or  this  gpeciflc  sum,  which  was,  perhaps,  rather  too  great  an 
allowance,  seems  to  have  proceeded  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  Jews  reckoning  a  denarius  the  price  of  a  day's  la- 
bour, because  it  was  introduced  so  lately  before  the  destiac^ 
tion  of  Jerusalem.  I  quote  the  passage,  however,  not  for 
proof,  but  merely  as  a  relic  of  ancient  manners  a:rrng 
the  Jews. 

This  kindness,  then,  the  Hebrews  and  Arabs  extenced 
unto  oxen,  to  which,  by  reason  of  their  great  utility  in  agri- 
culture, they  conceived  that  they  were  botmd  to  manifest 
a  certain  degree  of  gratitude.  And  therefore  when  Moses, 
in  terms  of  this  benevolent  custom  ordained,  that  the  ox 
was  not  to  be  muzzled  while  thrashing,  it  would  seem  that 
it  was  not  merely  his  intention  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of 
that  animal,  but  to  enjoin  with  the  greater  force  and  effect, 
that  a  similar  right  should  be  allowed  to  human  labourers, 
whether  hirelings  or  slaves.  He  specified  the  ox,  as  the 
lowest  example,  and  what  held  good  in  reference  to  him, 
was  to  be  considered  as  so  much  the  more  obligatory  in 
reference  to  man.  That  he  wished  to  be  understood  in 
this  way,  we  have  the  less  reason  to  doubt,  from  this  con- 
sideration, that  in  the  sequel  we  shall  meet  with  other  stat- 
vtes,  in  which  he  carries  nis  attention  to  the  calls  of  hunger 
so  far,  as  to  allow  the  eating  of  fruits  and  grapes  in  other 
people's  gardens  and  vineyards,  without  restraint.  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  that  not  only  servants,  but  also  day-la^ 
bourers,  might  eat  of  the  fruits  they  gathered,  and  drink  of 
the  mitU  wnich  they  pressed.  The  wages  of  the  latter 
seems  to  have  been  given  them  over  and  above  their  meat, 
and.  in  consideration  of  this  privilege,  to  have  been  so  much 
the  less :  for  with  a  labourer,  who  found  his  own  victuals, 
and  yet  nad  the  right  of  eating  and  drinking  of  whatever 
came  under  his  hands,  a  master  would  have  stood  on  a  very 
disadvantageous  footing.  In  fhct,  if  they  did  not  afford  food 
to  day-labourers,  it  would  be  impossible  to  understand  how 
the  value  of  a  servant  could  be  compared  with  the  hire  of 
a  labourer,  Deut.  xv.  16,  and  found  double ;  for  that  a 
master  maintained  his  servants,  is  unquestionable.  But  il 
they  likewise  gave  the  labourer  his  victuals,  the  value  of  a 
servant,  and  the  wages  of  a  labourer,  might  be  compared. 

— MiCHAKUS. 

Ver.  9.  Then  shall  his  brother's  wife  come  unto 
him  in  the  presence  of  the  elders,  and  loose  his 
shoe  from  off  his  foot,  and  spit  in  his  face,  and 
shall  answer  and  say,  So  shall  it  be  done  unto 
that  man  that  will  not  build  up  his  brother's 
house. 

The  last  mark  of  disrespect,  which  is  by  no  means  con* 
fined  to  the  East,  is  to  spit  in  the  face  of  another.  Chardin 
observes,  that  spitting  before  any  one,  or  spittbg  upon 
the  ground  in  speaking  of  any  one's  actions,  is,  through 
the  East,  an  expression  of  extreme  detestation.  It  Is,  there- 
fore, prescribed  bv  the  law  of  Moses,  as  a  mark  of  great 
disgrace  to  be  fixed  on  the  man  who  failed  in  his  duty  to 
the  house  of  his  brother.  To  such  contemptuous  treat- 
ment, it  will  be  recollected,  our  blessed  Redeemer  sub- 
mitted in  the  hall  of  the  high-priest,  for  the  sake  of  his 
people.  The  practice  has  descended  to  modem  times ;  for 
m  the  vear  1744,  when  a  rebel  prisoner  was  brought  before 
Nadir  Shah's  general,  the  soldiers  were  ordered  to  spit  in 
his  face ;  which  proves  that  the  savage  conduct  of  the  Jews 
corresponded  witn  a  custom  which  had  been  long  establish* 
ed  over  all  the  East. — ^Paxton. 

Ver.  13.  Thou  shalt  not  have  in  thy  bag  divers 
weights,  a  great  and  a  small. 

The  prophet  Micah  also  speaks  of  "  the  bag  of  deceitful 
weights."  As  in  former  times,  so  now,  much  of  the  busi- 
ness in  the  East  is  transacted  by  travelling  merchants. 
Hence  all  kinds  of  spices,  and  other  articles,  are  taken 
from  one  village  to  another  by  the  Moors,  who  are  in  thoai- 
regioBS,  what  the  Jews  are  in  the  .West.  The  pedlcr  comen 
to  your  door,  and  vociferates  the  names  of  his  wai  es ;  and, 
so  soon  as  he  catches  your  eye,  begins  to  exhibit  his  very 
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cheap,  and  raluable  articles.  Hav«  toq  agreed  as  to  the 
price,  he  then  produces  the  bag  of  **  divers  weiehts,"  and 
after  fumbling  some  time  in  it,  he  draws  forth  the  weight 
by  which  he  nas  to  seU;  but,  should  he  have  to  jmrdUise 
any  thing  of  you,  be  will  select  a  Heavier  weight.  The 
man  who  is  not  cheated  by  this  trader,  and  his  "  ba?  of 
divers  weights,'*  must  be  blessed  with  more  keenness  than 
most  of  his  fellows. — Roberts. 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 
Ver.  2.  And  it  shall  be,  on  the  day  when  you 
shall  pass  over  Jordan  unto  the  land  which  the 
Lord  thy  Grod  giveth  thee,  that  thou  shalt  set 
thee  up  great  stones,  and  plaster  them  with 
plaster:  3.  And  thou  shalt  write  upon  them 
all  the  words  of  this  law,  when  thou  art  passed 
over,  that  thou  mayest  go  in  unto  the  land  which 
the  Lord  thy  Gbd  giveth  thee,  a  land  that 
floweth  with  milk  and  honey;  as  the  Lord 
God  of  thy  fathers  hath  promised  thee. 

The  book  of  the  law,  in  order  to  render  it  the  more  sar 
cred,  was  deposited  beside  the  ark  of  the  covenant^  Deut. 
xxxi.  26;  and  we  find  the  same  procedure  likewise  ob- 
served afterward  with  regard  to  other  laws,  such  as  that 
which  was  made  on  the  first  establishment  of  regal  author- 
ity, or,  in  other  words,  the  compact  between  the  king  and 
the  estates,  1  Sam.  x.  26 ;  but  I  cannot  preciseljr  determine 
whether  thai  was  kept  in  the  holy  of  holies  beside  the  ark, 
or  only  in  the  holy  place.  The  guardians  of  the  law,  to 
whom  was  intrusted  the  duty  of  making  faithful  transcripts 
of  it,  were  the  priests,  Deut.  zxvii.  19.  But  Moses  did  not 
account  even  this  precaution  sufficient  for  the  due  preser- 
vation of  his  law  in  its  original  purity ;  for  he  commanded 
that  it  should  besides  be  engraven  on  stones,  and  these 
stones  kept  on  a  mountain  near  Sichem,  in  order  that  a 
ffenoine  exemplar  of  it  might  be  transmitted  even  to  the 
latest  generations,  Deut.  xxvii.  1—8.  In  his  ordinance  for 
this  purpose,  there  are  one  or  two  particulars  that  require 
iUustFation.  He  commanded  that  the  stones  should  be 
coated  with  lime  ^  but  this  command  would  have  been  quite 
absurd  had  his  meaning  only  been,  that  the  laws  should 
be  cut  through  this  coating ;  for  after  this  unnecessary  trou- 
ble, they  could  by  no  means  have  been  thus  perpetuated 
with  such  certainty,  nor  have  nearly  so  long  resisted  the 
effects  of  wind  and  weather,  as  if  at  once  eneraven  in  the 
stones  themselves.  Kennicott,  in  his  Second  Dissertation 
on  the  printed  Skbrew  Tett^  p.  77,  supposes  that  they  might 
have  been  cut  out  in  black  maible,  with  the  letters  raised, 
and  the  hollow  intervals  between  the  black  letters  filled  up 
with  a  body  of  white  lime,  to  render  them  more  distinct 
and  conspicuous.  Bat  even  this  would  not  have  been  a 
good  plan  for  eternizing  them:  because  lime  cannot  long 
withstand  the  weather,  and  whenever  it  began  to  fall  off  in 
any  particular  place,  the  raised  characters  would,  bv  a 
variety  of  accidents,  to  which  writing  deeply  engraved  is 
not  liable,  soon  be  injured,  and  become  illegible.  No  one 
that  wishes  to  write  any  thin^  in  stone,  that  shall  descend 
to  the  most  remote  periods  of  time,  will  ever  think  of  giving 
a  preference  to  characters  thus  in  relief.  And  b^des, 
Moses,  if  this  was  his  meaning,  has  expressed  himself  very 
indistinctly :  ft>r  he  says  not  a  word  of  the  colour  of  the 
stone,  on  which,  however,  the  whole  idea  turns.  I  rather 
suppose,  therefore,  that  Moses  acted  in  this  matter  with  the 
same  view  to  future  ages,  as  is  related  of  Sostratus,  the  ar- 
chitect of  the  Pharos,  who,  while  he  cut  the  name  of  the 
then  king  of  Egypt  in  the  outer  coat  of  lime,  took  care  to 
engrave  nis  own  name  secretly  in  the  stone  below,  in  order 
that  it  mi^ht  come  to  light  in  after  times,  when  the  plaster 
with  the  km^s  name  should  have  fallen  off.  In  like  man- 
ner, Moses,  m  my  opinion,  commanded  that  his  laws  should 
be  cut  in  tne  stones  themselves,  and  these  coated  with  a 
thick  crust  of  lime,  that  the  en^ving  might  continue  for 
many  ages  secure  ftt>m  all  the  mjuries  of  tne  weather  and 
atmosphere,  and  then,  when  by  the  decay  of  its  covering  it 
shonlo,  after  hundreds  or  thousands  of  years,  first  come  to 
light,  serve  to  show  to  the  latest  posterity  whether  they  had 
sabred  any  change.  And  was  not  the  idea  of  thus  pre- 
^ — 1 —  ...  jQseiiptioii,  not  nierely  for  hundreds,  but  for 
"  years,  a  conception  exceedingly  subUme  1   It 


is  by  no  means  impossible  that  these  stones,  if  again  dis- 
covered, might  be  found  still  to  contain  the  whole  engra^ 
Ying  perfectly  legible.  Let  us  only  figure  to  ourselves  what 
must  nave  happened  to  them  amid  the  successive  ievas- 
tations  of  the  country  in  which  they  were  erected.  The 
lime  would  gradual^  become  irregularly  covered  with 
moss  and  earth ;  and  now,  perhaps,  the  stones,  by  the  soil 
increasing  around  and  over  them,  many  resemble  a  little 
mount ;  and  were  they  accidentally  disclosed  to  our  view, 
and  the  lime  cleared  away,  all  that  was  inscribed  on  them 
3500  years  ago  would  at  once  become  visible.  Probably, 
however,  this  discovery,  highly  desirable  though  it  would 
be  both  to  literature  and  religion,  being  in  the  present  state 
of  things,  and  particularly  of  the  Mosaic  law,  now  so  long 
abrogated,  not  indispensably  necessary,  if  is  reserved  for 
some  future  age  of  the  world.  What  Moses  commanded, 
merely  out  of  legislative  prudence,  and  for  the  sake  of  his 
laws,  as  laws,  God,  who  sent  him,  may  have  destined  to 
answer  likewise  another  purpose ;  and  may  choose  to  bring 
these  stones  to  light  at  a  time  when  the  laws  of  Moses  are 
no  longer  of  any  authority  in  any  community  whatever. 
Thus  much  is  certain,  that  nowhere  in  the  Bible,  is  any 
mention  made  of  the  discovery  of  these  stones,  nor  indeed 
any  further  notice  taken  of  them,  than  in  Josh.  viii.  30 — 35, 
where  their  erection  is  described ;  so  that  we  may  hope  they 
will  jet  be  one  day  discovered.  Moses'  whole  procedure 
in  this  matter,  is  precisely  in  the  style  of  ancient  nations, 
who  generally  took  the  precaution,  now  rendered  unneces- 
sary by  the  invention  or  printing,  to  engrave  their  laws  in 
stones;  only  that  he  studied,  by  a  new  contrivance,  to  give 
to  his  stony  archives  a  higher  degree  of  durability  than 
was  ever  thought  of  by  any  other  legislator.  What  was  to 
be  inscribed  on  the  stones,  whether  the  whole  Pentateuch, 
or  only  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  or  but  the  blessings  and 
curses  pronotmced  in  Deut.  chap,  xxvii^  or  merely  the  ten 
commandments  alone,  has  been  the  subject  of  a  controver- 
sy, for  particulars  concerning  which,  I  again  refer  the 
reader  to  Kennicott's  Second  Dissertation.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  expression,  aU  the  words  of  this  lato^  implies,  at 
least,  that  all  the  statutory  part  of  the  Mosaic  books  was  to 
be  engraved  on  the  stones,  which  is  far  from  being  impos- 
sible, if  we  make  but  a  distinction  between  the  stones  and 
the  altar,  which  must,  no  doubt,  have  been  too  small  for 
that  purpose.  E  is  well  known  that  in  very  ancient  times, 
nations  were  wont  to  engrave  their  laws  in  stones ;  and 
the  Eg3rptians  had  recourse  to  stone  pillars  ((rri|>aic)  for 
perpetuatiog  their  discoveries  in  science,  and  the  history 
of  tneir  country.  All  these  circtunstances  considered,  to- 
gether with  this  above  all,  that  the  Israelites  had  just  come 
out  of  Egypt,  where  writing  in  stone  was  employed  for  «o 
many  further  purposes,  (uthough,  indeed.  Hieroglyphic 
characters  were  used  which  Moses  prohibited,  TCcause, 
when  not  imderstood,  they  might  give  a  handle  to  idolatry,^ 
I  do  not  see  why  the  phrase,  aU  the  icords  of  this  late,  slioula 
not  be  left  in  its  full  force,  nor  what  should  oblige  us  to 
limit  it,  with  Dr.  Kennicott,  merely  to  the  decalogue.— 

MlCHAELIS. 

Ver.  15.  Cursed  he  the  man  that  maketh  any 
graven  or  molten  image,  an  abomination  unto 
the  Lord,  the  work  of  the  hands  of  the  crafts- 
man, and  putteth  it  in  a  secret  phtce.  And  all 
the  people  shall  answer  and  say,  AmetL 

The  images  of  the  Hindoos  are  generally  made  of  cop> 
per  or  stone,  but  some  are  of  silver  or  gold.  It  is  not  easy 
to  find  out  the  difference  betwixt  the  graven  and  moUen  im- 
age, except  the  first  mean  that  which  has  been  produced 
by  the  chisel  fVom  stone,  and  the  second  that  which  has 
been  cast  in  a  mould  by  the  action  of  fire.  These  imaces, 
however,  have  all  of  them  to  be  graven,  or  filed,  before 
they  are  consecrated. — Roberts. 

Yer.  17.  Cursed  he  he  that  removeth  his  neigh- 
bour's land*mark :  and  all  the  people  shall  say, 
Amen. 

• 

Fields  in  the  East  have  not  fences  or  hedges,  as  in  En^ 
land,  bat  a  ridge,  a  stone,  or  a  post;  and,  consequently,  it 
is  not  very  difficult  to  encroach  on  the  property  of  another 
Should  a  man  not  be  very  careful,  his  neighbour  will  taks 
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away  a  Itftic  efcry  year,  and  keep  poMog  his  rid^e  into 

the  other's  groand.  Diq>ute3  of  the  most  serious  nature 
oftea  occur  on  this  accouat,  and  call  for  the  greatest  dili'- 
gence  and  activity  of  the  authorities.  Aa  injured  man  re- 
peals to  his  aggressor  the  proveib, "  The  serpent  shall  bile 
him  who  steps  over  the  ndge,"  t.  s.  he  who  goes  beyond 
the  landmara.— -RoiuuiTs. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
Ver.  5.  Blessed  shall  be  thy  basket  and  &y  store. 

Heb. "  dough  or  knooMiuf'trougk."  Eastern  farmers  have 
large  baskets  made  of  Palmirah  leaves,  or  other  materials, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  their  grain :  they  will  contain 
Irom  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  parrahs.  These 
baskets,  then,  were  to  be  blessed ;  they  were  not  to  be  injur- 
ed by  animals,  nor  robbed  by  man.  But  com  is  also  kept 
in  a  store  which  is  made  of  stieks  and  clay,  in  a  circular 
form.  This  little  buildiuff  is  always  elevated,  to  keep  the 
grain  from  the  damp,  and  is  situated  near  to  the  house. 
When  beggars  have  i>een  relieved,  they  often  sav,  **  Ah  \ 
may  the  place  where  ]rou  make  ready  your  food  ever  be 
blessed.''  "  May  the  rice-pot  ever  prosper."  Thus,  that 
which  corresponds  with  the  "  kneadmg-trough"  of  the  He- 
brews, has  also  its  benediction. — Roberts. 
^  Hasselquisi  informs  us,  that  baskets  made  of  the  leaves 
of  the  palm-tree  are  used  by  the  people  of  the  East  on  jour- 
neys, and  in  their  houses.  Harmer  conjectures  that  such 
baskets  are  referred  to  in  these  words,  and  that  the  store 
signifies  their  leathern  bags,  in  both  which  they  used  to 
carry  things  in  travelling. — burdeb. 

Ver.  13.  And  the  Lord  shall  make  thee  the 
*head,  and  not  the  tail ;  and  thou  shalt  be  above 
only,  and  thou  shalt  not  be  beneath ;  if  that 
thou  hearken  unta  the  commandments  of  the 
Lord  thy  Qod,  which  I  command  thee  this 
day,  to  observe  and  to  do  ihem. 

The  prophet  Isaiah,  chap.  iz.  14,  says,  "  The  Lord  will 
cut  off  from  Israel  head  and  tail :''  meaning,  no  doubt,  those 
who  were  higk^  and  those  who  were  low.  It  is  amusing  to 
hear  men  of  rank  in  the  East  speak  of  their  dependants  as 
iaUs.  Has  a  servant  not  obeyed  his  master,  the  former 
asks,  "  Who  are  you  1  are  you  the  head  or  tail  V  Should 
a  person  begin  to  partake  of  food  before  those  of  high 
caste,  it  is  asked,  *'  what !  is  the  tail  to  begin  to  wag  be- 
fore the  head  1"  A  husband,  when  angry  with  his  wife, 
inouires,  *'  What  are  you  1  are  you  the  bead  or  the  tail  V 

— llOBCRTB. 

Ver.  24.  The  Lord  shall  make  the  rain  of  thy 
land  powder  and  dust:  from  heaven  shall  it 
come  down  upon  thee,  until  thou  be  destroyed. 

It  may  be  of  use  to  inquire  a  little  into  the  nature  and 
properties  of  such  a  kind  of  rain ;  in  which  the  following 
extracts  may  assist  us.  "  Sometimes  there  [in  India]  the 
wind  blows  very  high  in  those  hot  and  drv  seasons— rais- 
ing np  into  the  air  a  very  great  height,  thick  clouds  of  dust 

and  sand These  dry  showers  most  grievously  annoy  all 

those  among  whom  they  fall ;  enough  to  smite  them  all  with 
a  present  blindness ;  filling  their  eyes,  ears,  nostrils ;  and 
their  mouths  arenotfVee,  if  they  be  not  also  well  guarded  : 
searching  everv  place,  as  well  within,  as  without,  our  tents 
or  houses ;  so  that,  there  is  not  a  little  keyhole  of  any  trunk, 
or  cabinet,  if  it  be  not  covered,  but  receives  some  of  that 
diBt  into  it;  the  dust  forced  to  find  a  ]o6gui^  anywhere, 
everywhere,  being  so  driven  and  forced  as  it  is  by  the  ex- 
treme violence  of  the  wind."  (Sir  T.  Roe's  Embassy.)  To 
the  same  purpose  speaks  Herbert.  '*  And  now  the  danger 
is  pa^,  let  me  tell  yon,  most  part  of  the  last  night  we  crossed 
over  an  inhospitaole  sandy  desert,  where  here  and  there  we 
beheld  the  ground  covered  with  a  kM»e  and  flying  sand, 
which  by  the  ftiry  of  the  winter  weather  is  accumulated  in- 
to such  heaps,  as  upon  any  great  wind  the  track  Is  lost ;  and 
paasengers  (too  oft}  overwhelmed  and  stifled ;  yea,  camels. 
horses,  mates,  and  other  beasts,  though  strong,  swift,  and 
iMdy  in  their  going,  are  not  able  to  shift  for  themselves, 
bat  perish  withontreeovery :  those  rolling  sands,  when  agita- 
ted oy  iha  winds,  move  and  remove  more  like  sea  than  land, 


and  render  the  way  very  dreadfti]  to  passengers.  Indeed 
in  this  place  I  thought  that  curse  fulfilled,  (Deut.  xxviii. 
84,)  where  the  Lord,  by  Moses,  threatens  instead  of  rain 
to  give  showers  of  dust.'''  These  instances  are  in  Persia : 
but  such  storms  might  bi!  known  to  the  Israelites ;  as,  no 
doubt,  they  occur,  also,  on  the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia, 
east  of  Judea :  and  to  tnis  agrees  Toumefort,  who  men- 
tions the  same  thing — **  At  Gheisci  there  arose  a  tempest  of 
sand :  in  the  same  manner  as  U  happens  sometimes  in  Arabia^ 
and  in  Egypt,  especially  in  the  spring.  It  was  raised  by  a 
very  hot  south  wmd,  wnich  drove  so  much  sand,  that  one 
of  the  gates  of  the  Caravansary  was  half  stopped  up  with 
it ;  and  the  way  could  not  be  round,  being  covered  over, 
above  a  fiM>t  deep,  the  sand  lying  on  all  hands.  This  sand 
was  extremely  fioe.  and  salt;  and  was  very  troublesome  to 
our  eyes,  even  in  tne  Caravansary,  where  all  our  baggage 
was  covered  over  with  it.  The  storm  lasted  from  noon  to 
sunset ;  and  it  was  so  very  hot  the  night  following,  without 
any  wind,  that  one  could  nardly  fetch  breath,  which  in  my 
opmion  was  partly  occasioned  by  the  reflection  of  the  hot 
sand.  Next  day  I  felt  a  great  pain  in  one  eye,  which 
made  it  smart,  as  if  salt  had  been  melted  into  it,"  &c. 
This  may  give  us  a  lively  idea  of  the  penetrating  powers 
of  the  dust  of  the  land  of  Egypt ;  which  (Exod.  viii.  16) 
was  converted  into  lice : — also.  chap.  ix.  8,  of  the  effect  of 
the  ashes  of  the  furnace,  whicn  Moses  took,  and  sprinkled 
*'  up  towards  heaven,  and  it  became  a  bile,  breakmg  forth 
in  blains  upon  man  and  beast." — Taylor  in  Calhet. 

Ver.  27.  The  Lord  will  smite  thee  with  the 
botch  of  Egypt,  and  with  the  eroerods,  and  with 
the  scab,  ana  with  the  itch,  whereof  thou  canst 
not  be  healed. 

This  is  a  complaint  which  is  far  more  common,  and 
more  formidable  in  the  East,  than  in  England.  Those 
who  live  on  bad  food,  or  reside  in  the  vicinity  ot  a  swamp, 
are  the  most  subject  to  it.  See  the  poor  object  with  a  small 
piece  of  cloth  round  his  loins,  a  staff  in  his  hand,  his  body 
"  firom  the  sole  of  his  foot  unto  his  crown"  literally  cover- 
ed with  sores,  an  imploring  piteous  look,  a  weak  tremu- 
lous voice,  and  bowing  to  the  earth  to  excite  your  charity. 
— Roberts. 

Ver.  39.  Thou  shalt  plant  vineyards,  and  dress 
them,  but  shalt  neitner  drink  of  the  wine,  nor 
gather  the  grapes;  for  the  worms  shall  eat 
them. 

This  threatening  has  often  been  fulfilled  to  the  great 
disappointment  and  injury  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  coun- 
tries where  wine  is  produced  or  consumed.  An  insect, 
called  the  vine  weevil,  which  is  a  small  beautiful  beetle, 
is  extremely  hurtful  to  the  vines.  The  caterpillar,  which 
mines  or  cuts  the  leaves  of  the  vine,  has  no  feet ;  and  yet,  by 
a  sin^lar  expedient,  can  make  a  progressive  motion  in  all 
positions,  ana  even  over  the  smoothest  and  most  polished 
bodies.  It  advances  its  body  out  of  its  oval  pod,  (constructed 
of  the  two  outer  skins  of  a  vine  leaf,)  forms  a  kind  of  hil- 
lock of  silk,  and,  by  means  of  a  thread  which  attaches  it  to 
it,  draws  its  pod  or  case  to  the  hillock.  It  continually  re- 
peats the  same  operation,  and  in  this  (laborious)  m inner 
advances  progressively.  The  traces  of  its  progress  are 
maiked  by  hillocks  of  silk  at  the  distance  of  half  a  line  from 
each  other.  Its  food  is  the  parenchyma  or  pith  of  the  vine 
leaf,  between  the  two  epidermes,  or  which  it  eats  out  its 
oval  habitation  or  pod.  When  it  is  taken  cut  of  its  habita- 
tion, it  never  attempts  to  make  a  new  one :  it  writhes  about 
ver3r  much,  but  can  make  no  progressive  motion;  and  aftei 
having  overspread  the  place  m  which  it  is  with  threads  ot 
silk,  in  an  irregular  manner,  it  dies  at  the  end  df  twenty* 
four  hours. — Buboeb. 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Ver.  23.  And  thai  the  whole  land  thereof  u  bnm« 
Stone,  and  salt,  and  burning. 

When  a  place  Is  noted  for  being  unhealthy,  or  the  land 
very  unfhiitful,  it  is  called  a  kenthaga  poomy^  a  place  or 
coiihtry  of  brimstone.    Triicomalee,  and  some  other  pla* 
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ees.  hare  g^ed  tlus  appellation  on  acooont  of  the  heat 

and  sterility  of  the  soils. — Roberts. 

The  effect  of  salt,  where  it  abounds,  on  vegetation,  is  de- 
scribed by  burning.  Thus  Volney,  speaking  of  the  borders 
of  the  Asphaltic  Lake,  or  Dead  Sea,  says,  "  the  true  cause 
of  the  absence  of  vegetables  and  animals,  is  the  acrid  salt- 
ness  of  its  waters,  which  is  infinitely  ereater  than  that  of 
the  sea.  The  land  surroundine  the  lake  being  equally  im- 
precated with  thai  saltuess,  refuses  to  nroduce  plants :  the 
air  Itself,  which  is  by  evaporation  loaded  with  it,  and  wnich 
moreover  receives  vapours  of  sulphur  and  bitumen,  cannot 
suit  vegetation ;  whence  the  dead  appearance  which  reigns 
around  the  lake."  Hence  the  ancient  custom  of  sowing  an 
enemy's  city,  when  taken,  with  salt,  in  token  of  perpetual 
desolation.  Judges  ix.  45.  And  thus  in  aAertimes,  the 
city  of  Milan  was  burnt,  razed,  sown  with  salt,  and  plough- 
ed, by  the  exasperated  emperor  Frederick  barbarossa. — 

BUKOfiB. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 
Ver.  14.  But  the  word  is  very  ni^h  unto  thee,  in 
thy  mouth,  and  in  thy  heart,  tnat  thou  mayeet 
do  it 

r^cs  a  person  pretend  that  he  cannot  understand  an- 
other, that  he  must  make  additional  inquiries,  it  will  be 
said,  "  Do  you  not  understand  1  In  thy  mouth  are  the 
words.''  Should  a  child  at  school  be  troublesome  to  the  mas- 
ter, he  will  peevishly  exclaim,  In  thy  mouth  are  the  words; 
meaning  the  inquiry  was  unnecessary,  that  the  subject  was 
well  understood. — Roberts. 

Ver.  19.  I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  record  this 
day  against  you,  thai  I  ha^e  set  before  you  life 
and  death,  blessing  and  cursing  :  t&crefore 
choose  life,  that  both  thou  and  thy  seed  may 
live. 

In  solemn  oaths,  people  point  to  the  clouds,  to  the  earth, 
to  the  grass,  to  the  neros,  to  the  trees,  as  witnesses  to  the 
truth  of  what  they  have  said.  **  O  ye  clouds  above !  have  I 
not  said  the  truth  1  Ah !  well  do  you  know  it:  speak  to  this, 
unbeliever."  "  Ah  1  these  trees  can  bear  testimony  to  my 
veracity."  When  mariners  are  at  sea,  they  appeal  to  it, 
or  to  Varuna  the  god.  In  storms,  they  say  to  the  water, 
"  O  mother  1  be  calm." — Robertb. 

CHAPTER  XXXII. 
Ver.  2.  My  doctrine  shall  drop  as  the  rain,  my 
speech  shall  distil  as  the  dew;  as  the  small 
rain  upon  the  tender  herb,  and  as  the  showers 
upon  the  grass. 

Oriental  writers  often  speak  of  beautiful  language  as 
dropping  upon  the  hearers.  The  Hebrew  has  for  "  proph- 
esy,^' in  Micah  ii.  6,  "  drop/*  The  same  word  is  used 
for  drops  of  rain,  for  tears,  or  for  the  dew  dropping  from 
flowers.  When  a  man  has  received  consolation  from  an- 
other, he  says,  "  His  words  were  like  rain  upon  the  scorch- 
ed com."  Of  a  beautiful  speaker,  and  an  appropriate  sub- 
ject, "  Ah !  his  speech  is  like  the  honey  rain,  upon  the  pafir 
ial  bower  of  sugar." — Robertb. 

Ver.  5.  Their  spot  is  not  {he  spot  of  his  children. 

There  may  be  here  an  allusion  to  the  marks  which  the 
worshippers  of  particular  idols  had  on  difierent  parts  of 
their  boaies,  particularly  on  their  foreheads.  The  difler- 
3nt  sectA  of  idolaters  in  the  East  are  distinguished  by 
ibeir  sectarian  marks,  the  stigma  of  their  respective  Idols. 
These  sectarian  marks,  particularly  on  tne  forehead, 
amount  to  nearly  one  hundred  among  the  Hindoos,  and  es- 
pecially amon^  the  two  sects,  the  worshippers  of  Siva 
and  the  worshippers  of  Vishnoo.  In  mtmy  cases  these 
marks  are  renewed  daily;  for  they  account  it  irreligious  to 
perform  any  sacred  rite  to  their  god  without  his  mark  on 
the  forehead.  The  marks  are  generally  horizontal  and 
perpendi.'ular  lines,  crescents,  circles,  leaves,  eyes,  Ac.  in 
ipd,  black,  white,  and  yellow.  It  is  pleasing  to  see  the 
Rf^  '  coming  perform  their  ablutions  in  the  sa- 


cred lakes,  and  offer  an  innocent  sacrifice  under  the  solemn 
grove.  After  having  gone  through  their  religions  cere- 
monies, they  are  sealed  by  the  officiating  Bramm  with  the 
mark  either  of  Vishnoo  or  Siva,  the  ioUowers  of  whom 
respectiveljT  form  the  two  great  sects  among  the  Hindoos. 
The  mark  is  impressed  on  tne  forehead  with  a  composition 
of  sandal-wood  oust  and  oil,  or  the  ashes  of  cow-dung  and 
turmeric:  this  is  a  holy  ceremony,  which  has  been  adopted 
in  all  ages  by  the  eastern  nations,  however  differing  in  re- 
ligions profession. — Fobbeb. 

Ver.  10.  He  found  him  in  a  desert  land,  and  in 
the  waste  howling  wilderness;  he  led  him  about, 
he  instructed  him,  he  kept  him  as  the  apple  of 
his  eye. 

Where  the  wild  beasts  are,  is  called  the  place  of  howl- 
ing. Thus  relations,  when  their  friends  are  on  a  ioumev, 
njf  **  Ah !  they  are  now  in  the  place  of  howling."  "  My 
fnend,  go  not  through  the  howling  desert."  Precious 
things  are  spoken  of  as  being  the  apple  of  the  eye.  Afiec- 
tionale  husbands  say  to  their  wives,  "  Eh  kan  muUi"  i.  e. 
**  apple  of  my  eye.!'  Of  a  beloved  child,  in  relation  to  his 
parents,  it  is  said,  '*  He  is  the  apple  of  their  eye." — Ron* 


Yer.  11.  As  an  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest,  flut- 
tereth  over  her  yoimg,  spreadeth  abroad  her 
wings,  taketh  them,  bearetn  them  on  her  wings. 

It  is  pretended  by  some  writers,  that  when  the  eaglets 
are  somewhat  grown,  the  mother  kills  the  weakest  o^the 
most  voracious  of  them ;  but  were  the  fact  admitted,  it  is 
no  satisfactory  proof  that  she  is  without  natural  affection. 
It  is  well  known  that  several  animals  of  the  mildest  di.sno- 
sitions  forsake  their  young,  when  they  find  it  impossible 
to  provide  for  their  subsistence.  The  parent  eagles,  says 
Boffon,not  having  sufficient  for  themselves,  seek  to  reduce 
their  familv;  and  as  soon  as  the  young  ones  are  strong 
enough  to  fly  and  provide  for  themselves,  they  chase  them 
from  the  nest,  and  never  permit  them  to  return.  The  ac- 
count of  this  celebrated  naturalist  so  far  agrees  with  the 
statement  of  the  sacred  writer;  according  to  whom,  the 
eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest,  that  is,  rouses  her  young  from  their 
sloth  and  inactivity,  and  provokes  them  to  try  their  wings 
by  fluttering  about  ner  nest  When  she  sees  them  indiflfer- 
ent  to  her  admonitions,  or  afV*aid  to  follow  her  example, 
'*  she  spreadeth  abroad  ner  wings ;  taketh  them,  and  bear- 
eth  them  upon  her  wing9."    The  remarkable  circumstance 
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wings,  and  brought  you  unto  myself."  Many  passages  in 
the  writings  of  ancient  authors  countenance  the  idea,  that 
the  eagle  actually  takes  up  her  timid  young  ones,  and  Dears 
them  on  her  wings  till  thev  venture  to  flv.  .£]ian  says, 
that  when  Tilgamus,  a  Babylonian  boy,  (ell  from  the  too 
of  a  tower,  before  he  reached  the  ground,  an  eagle  received 
and  bore  him  up  on  her  back.  A  similar  story  is  recorded 
in  the  writings  of  Pausanias,  who  tells  us,  that  an  eagle 
flew  under  Aristimenes,  who  was  cast  bv  the  LAcedemo- 
nians  from  the  top  of  a  tower,  and  carried  him  on  her  wings 
till  he  reached  the  ground  in  safety.  These  stories,  although 
the  mere  creatures  of  imagination,  show  that  the  idea  of 
the  eagle  bearing  a  considerable  weight  on  her  wines,  was 
familiar  to  the  ancients.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  tnat  she 
wafts  her  unfledged  young  through  the  void  of  heaven,  or 
to  distant  places:  the  meaning  probably  is,  that  she  aids 
with  hel'  wings  tneir  feeble  and  imperfect  attempts  to  fly, 
till,  imboldened  by  her  example,  and  their  own  success, 
they  fearlessly  commit  themselves  to  the  air.  8o  did  Jeho- 
vah for  his  chosen  people :  when  they  were  slumbering 
in  Goshen,  or  groaning  in  despair  of  recovering  their  free- 
dom, he  sent  his  servant  Moses  to  rouse  them  from  their 
inglorious  sloth,  to  assert  their  liberty,  and  to  break  their 
chains  upon  the  heads  of  their  oppressors.  He  carried 
them  out  of  Egypt,  and  led  them  throngh  the  wilderness 
into  their  promised  inheritance.  He  taught  them  to  know 
their  strength  :  he  instructed  them  in  the  art  of  war ;  he 
led  them  to  battle,  and  by  his  almighty  arm  routed  iheii 
enemies.— Paxton. 
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Ver,  13.  He  made  him  ride  on  the  high  places 
of  the  earth,  that  he  mi^kt  eat  the  increase  of 
the  fields ;  and  he  made  him  to  sack  honey  out 
of  the  rocK,  and  oil  out  of  the  flinty  rock. 

This  must  mean  the  procaring  of  it  from  the  olive-trees 
^rowioff  there.  Maondrell,  speaking  of  the  ancient  fertil- 
ity and  cultiTation  of  Judea.  says,  "  the  most  rockr  parts 
of  all,  which  could  not  well  he  adjusted  for  the  production 
of  corn,  might  jet  serve  for  the  plantation  or  vines  and 
olive-trees,  which  delight  to  extract,  the  one  its  fatness,  the 
other  its  sprightly  juice,  chiefly  out  of  such  dry  and  flinty 
places."— jBurdbr. 

In  Africa  the  bees  deposite  their  honey  on  the  trunks  of 
trees  and  on  rocks.  Trees  in  some  countries  being  scarce, 
the  honey  in  most  parts  is  found  upon  the  front  of  rocks  or 
clifis,  plastered  on  the  outside,  having  a  covering  of  wax 
to  protect  it  from  intniders.  This  outside  coating,  after  a 
short  exposure  to  the  weather,  assumes  nearly  the  same 
colour  as  the  rock,  which,  at  a  little  distance,  cannot  easily 
be  distinguished  from  the  rock,  so  that  a  person  making  an 
incision  with  a  knife,  and  putting  his  mouth  to  it  to  suck  it, 
were  a  person  a  little  way  off  to  notice  some  of  the  honey 
dropping  from  his  chin,  would  believe  that  he  saw  a  man 
BQckmg  honey  from  a  rock ;  so  that  the  scripture  method 
of  expressing  it  is  very  beautiful. — African  Light. 

Ver.  15.  But  Jeshnrun  waxed  b.%  and  kicked: 
thou  art  waxen  &t,  thou  art  grown  thick,  thou 
art  covered  with  fatness  ;  then  he  forsook  Grod 
whick  made  him,  and  lightly  esteemed  the 
Rock  of  his  salvation. 

This  does  not  appear  to  mean  that  Jeshurun  had  become 
fat  in  person,  but  rat  or  proud  in  spirit.'  Thus,  of  people 
who  have  risen  from  obscurity,  and  who  conduct  them- 
selves proudly,  it  is  said,  "  They  have  become  fat.**  To 
hear,  "now  fat  that  man  is  now,**  might  lead  a  stranger  to 
suppose  it  was  meant  so  literally ;  whereas  the  individual 
alluded  to  may  be  as  meagre  as  one  of  Pharaoh's  lean 
cattle. — ^RoBBRTs. 

Ver.  25.  Thy  shoes  shall  be  iron  and  hrass. 

The  Hebrew  word  here  translated  shoes,  signifies  bolts. 
The  proper  translation  of  this  word  is,  tktf  bolts  shall  be  iron 
OMd  onus:  that  is,  thy  cities  mast  be  strong  and  secure 
against  your  enenues.  To  understand  the  force  of  these 
words,  we  must  know  that  in  the  East,  and  even  in  modem 
times,  the  locks  and  bolts  of  houses,  and  even  of  city  gates, 
were  of  wood.  "  Their  doors  and  houses,**  says  Ranwolff, 
"  are  mostly  closed  with  wooden  bolts,  which  are  hollow 
within ;  to  open  which  thev  have  wooden  ke3rs,  which  are 
a  span  long,  and  a  thumb  thick,  and  have  on  one  side,  5, 6, 
7,  o,  9,  &.C.  short  nails  or  strong  wires,  so  placed  as  to  catch 
in  others  that  fit  into  them,  and  thus  move  the  bolt  back- 
ward and  forward."  Thevenot  observes,  "  all  their  locks 
and  keys  are  made  of  wood ;  they  have  none  of  iron,  not 
even  tHwse  of  the  city  gates,  which  are,  therefore,  also 
opened  without  keys.*^  He  describes  the  keys  like  Rau- 
wolfl^and  adds,  that  the  door  may  be  opened  without  the 
key,  by  smearing  the  finger  with  clay.— KoeENMULUER. 

CHAPTER  XXXIII. 
Ver.  22.  And  of  Dan  he  said,  Dan  is  a  lion's 
whelp ;  he  shall  leap  from  Bashan. 

Although  the  lion  fearlessly  meets  his  antagonist  in  the 
open  field,  in  this  respect  differing  from  leopards  and  some 
other  beasts  of  prey,  that  never  openly  attacic  the  fated  vie- 
tim,  yet  this  boid  and  noble  animal  often  descends  to  strat- 
agem and  ambuscade:  "tie  couches  in  his  den,  and  abides 
in  the  covert  to  lie  in  wait."  He  watches  tht:  approach  of 
his  victim  with  cautious  attention,  carefully  avoiding  the 
east  noise,  lest  he  should  give  warning  of  his  presence  and 
designs,  such  has  the  glowing  pencil  of  David  painted 
the  insidious  conduct  of  the  murderer :  "  He  lieth  m  wait 
secretly  as  a  lion  in  his  den ;  he  lieth  in  wait  to  catch  the 
poor— tie  croucheth  and  hambleth  himself,  t.iat  the  poor 
nuiT  feU  by  his  strong  ones."  "  Like  as  a  lion  tiat  is  greedy 


of  his  prey,  and  as  it  were  a  young  lion  lurking  in  secret 
places."  From  his  lurking-place,  he  commonly  leaps  upon 
the  victim  at  one  spring.  So,  in  the  farewell  prediction 
of  Moses,  it  is  foretold.  "  Dan  is  a  lion's  whelp,  he  shall 
leap  from  Bashan.'*  This  fact  is  attested  by  all  the  ancient 
historians:  Aristotle  asserts,  that  when  the  lion  judges  him- 
self within  reach,  he  throws  himself  upon  his  prey;  Pliny 
savs,  he  leaps  with  a  bound  ;  and  Sonnus,  when  he  is  in 
ftill  pursuit,  he  springs  forward  npon  the  game.  When 
he  leaps  on  his  prey,  says  Bufibn,  he  makes  a  spring  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet.  In  the  same  manner  acted  Dan ; 
proceeding,  as  it  were,  by  a  single  bound,  from  the  one 
extremity  of  Canaan  to  the  other,  he  invaded  the  city  of 
Laish,  which,  after  its  reduction,  he  called  by  his  own 
name.— Paxton. 

Ver.  24.  And  of  Asher  he  said.  Let  Asher  be 
blessed  with  children ;  let  him  be  acceptable  to 
his  brethren,  and  let  him  dip  his  foot  in  oil. 

The  juice  of  the  grape,  it  is  well  known,  is  expressed  in 
the  East  by  treading,  an  operation  which  Dr.  Chandler 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  near  Smyrna.  Black  grapes 
were  spread  on  the  ground  m  beds,  and  enosed  to  the  snn 
to  dry  for  raisins ;  while  in  another  part,  the  juice  was  ex- 
pressed for  wine,  a  man  with  feet  and  legs  nire,  treading 
the  fruit  in  a  kind  of  cistern,  with  a  hole  or  vent  near  the 
bottom,  and  a  vessel  beiieath  it  to  receive  the  liquor.  When 
a  few  clusters  of  grapes  are  to  be  squeezed,  it  may  be  done 
commodiously  enongn  by  the  hand ;  in  this  way,  Pharaoh's 
butler  supposed  he  took  the  grapes  and  pressed  them  into 
his  master's  cup.  This,  it  is  true,  was  only  a  visionary 
scene,  but  we  must  suppose  it  was  agreeable  to  the  castom 
of  the  country.  But  when  a  large  quantity  of  juice  was 
required,  the  grapes  were  subjected  in  the  wine-press  to 
the  feet  of  a  treader.  Oil  of  olives  was  expressed  in  the 
same  way,  before  the  invention  of  mills.  Tne  existence  of 
this  practice  in  Palestine,  is  ascertained  by  that  threatening 
in  the  prophecies  of  Micah :  **  Thou  shalt  sow,  but  thou 
shalt  not  reap ;  thou  shalt  tread  the  olives,  but  shalt  not 
anoint  thee  with  oil ;  and  sweet  wine,  but  shalt  not  drink 
wine."  But  unequivocal  traces  of  it  may  be  discovered  in 
ages  long  anterior  to  the  days  of  that  prophet ;  for  in  the 
blessing  of  Asher,  we  find  Moses  praying :  "  Let  Asher  d  ip 
his  foot  in  oil."  Whether  any  preparation  was  used  in 
those  ancient  times  to  facilitate  the  expression  of  the  juice, 
we  are  not  informed ;  but  it  is  certain  thai  mills  are  now 
used  for  pressing  and  grinding  the  olives  which  grow  in 
the  nei^hbourhooid  of  Athens,  and  probably  in  other  eastern 
countries.  These  mills  are  in  the  town,  and  not  in  the  spot 
where  the  olives  grow;  and  seem  to  be  used  in  consequence 
of  its  being  found,  that  the  mere  weight  of  the  human  body 
is  insuflScient  for  the  purpose  of  efiectually  extracting  the 
oil — Pazton. 

CHAPTER  XXXIY. 

Ver.  1.  And  Moses  went  up  from  the  plains  of 

Moab  tmto  the  moimtain  of  Nebo,  to  tne  top  of 

Pisgah,  that  is  over  against  Jericho :  and  the 

Lord  showed  him  all  the  land  of  Gilead,  unto 

Dan. 

Mr.  Buckingham,  travelling  through  the  mountains  of 
Gilead,  says,  "  We  were  now  in  a  land  of  extraordinary 
richness,  abounding  with  the  most  beautiful  prospects 
clothed  with  thick  forests,  varied  with  verdant  slopes,  and 
poHsessing  extensive  plains  of  a  fine  red  soil,  now  covered 
with  thistles  as  the  best  proof  of  its  fertility,  and  yielding 
in  nothing  to  the  celebrated  plains  of  Zabulon  and  Esdrae* 
Ion,  in  GNililee  and  Samaria.  We  continued  our  way  to 
the  northeast,  through  a  country,  the  beauty  of  which  so 
surprised  us,  that  we  often  asked  each  other,  what  were  our 
sensations;  as  if  to  ascertain  the  reality  of  what  we  saw, 
and  persuade  each  other,  by  mutual  confession  of  our  de- 
light, that  the  picture  before  us  was  not  an  optical  illusion. 
The  landscape  alone,  which  varied  at  every  turn,  and 
gave  us  new  beauties  from  very  different  points  of  view, 
was,  of  itself,  worth  all  the  pains  of  an  excursion  to  the 
eastward  of  Jordan  to  obtain  a  sight  of;  and  the  park-lika 
scenes,  that  sometimes  softened  the  romantic  wiidness  of 
the  general  character  as  a  whole,  reminded  us  of  similar 
spots  in  less  neglected  lanH." 


JOSHUA. 


CHAPTER  I. 

9  ^r.  1.  Now,  after  the  death  of  Moses,  the  ser- 
vant of  the  Lord,  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  Moses' 
minister,  saying,  2.  Moses  my  servant  is  dead ; 
now  therefore  arise,  go  over  this  Jordan,  thou, 
and  all  this  people,  unto  the  land  which  I  do 
give  to  them,  even  to  the  children  of  Israel 

The  conquest  of  Canaan,  by  the  Israelites,  having  so  oft- 
en been  the  subject  of  cavil  among  the  enemies  of  revela- 
tion, and  being  adverted  to  in  terms  of  approbation  above, 
mav  properly  be  considered  in  this  place.     Their  conduct 
in  this  affair  is  satisfactorily  vindicated  bv  Mr.  Townsend, 
in  his  "  Old  Testament  historically  and  cnronologically  ar- 
ranged," from  which  we  transcribe  the  following  pas- 
sages : — God,  the  great  governor,  who  possesses  all  power 
over  his  creatures,  and  may  justly  punish  those  who  vio- 
late his  laws,  in  that  manner  which  to  his  wisdom  may 
seem  most  impressive  and  useful,  commanded  the  Israel- 
ites to  extermmate  the  Canaanites,  as  the  iust  retribution 
for  their  crimes  and  idolatries.    Gk>d  might  have  destroyed 
them  by  famine,  by  earthouake,  by  pestilence :    He  might 
have  drowned  by  a  local  aeluge,  or  consumed  them  by  nre 
fh>m  heaven ;  instead  of  these,  he  commissioned  the  people 
of  Israel  to  root  them  out  by  the  sword.    In  so  doing,  the 
Almishtv  not  only  demonstrated  to  the  whole  world  his 
hatred  ot  the  corruptions  and  pollutions  of  superstition,  but 
he  more  particularly  enforced  on  the  Israelites  the  purity 
of  his  law.  the  certamty  of  their  own  punishment  it  they  • 
apostatized,  and  the  freedom  from  temporal  evil  which 
they  should  consequently  enjoy  if  they  persevered  in  their 
allegiance  to  him,  their* sovereign.    Lest  this  invasion  of 
Canaan  by  the  Israelites,  however,  should  be  drawn  into 
precedent  by  other  nations,  for  ambition  or  religious  perse- 
cution :  they  were  assured  by  continued  and  powerful  mira- 
cles, that  their  cause  was  just,  that  they  should  be  successful, 
and  that  they  were  not  subject  at  that  period  to  the  common 
laws  of  nations.    The  people  of  Israel  was  the  sword  of 
God,  the  great  magistrate  of  earth,  and  they  were  no  more 
to  be  condemned  in  thus  acting  in  conformity  to  the  com- 
mands of  God,  than  the  executioner  can  be  who  fulfils  the 
last  sentence  of  the  law.    Before,  then,  other  nations  in- 
vade the  territory  of  their  neighbours  on  the  same  supposed 
authority  as  the  Israelites,  the  same  commission  fh)m 
heaven  must  be  given ;  ana  that  commission  must  be  au- 
thenticated bv  miracles  equally  evident,  perpetual,  and 
wonderful.    Many,  however,  have  not  been  satisfied  with 
this  argument;  and  would  discard  the  doctrine  of  the  pecu- 
liar providence,  which  regulated  by  a  visible  theocracy 
the  conduct  of  the  chosen  people  :  they  would  defend  the 
invasion  of  Palestine  on  otner  grounds.    They  would 
judge  of  the  transactions  of  that  period,  (regardless  of  the 
peculiar  circumstances  under  wnich  they  took  place,)  by 
modem  ideas,  and  the  present  law  of  nations.    Some  sup- 
pose that  the  conduct  of  the  Israelites  was  solely  defensi- 
Dle,  on  the  supposition  that  there  had  been  a  partition  of 
the  whole  earth  ny  the  sons  of  Noah ;  and  that  Canaan  had 
been  allotted  to  Shem :  tbe  sons  of  Shem,  therefore,  were  jus- 
tified in  claiming  their  ancient  inheritance  iVom  the  Ca- 
naanites, who  were  descended  from  Ham.    Others  have 
asserted  that  the  Canaanites  commenced  the  war  by  at- 
tacking the  Israelites ;  an  assertion  that  cannot  be  defended 
from  Uie  history.    While  others  have  afiirmed,  without 
any  well-gmunded  arguments,  that  the  Israelites,  as  a  wan- 
dering people,  having  no  certain  home,  were  justified  in 
forciUy  invading,  and  taking  possession  of  an  adjoining 
'«rritory.    But  Micbaelis  is  of  opinion  that  the  right  of  the 
l.-ttaelites  originated  in  their  being  actually  the  proprietors 


of  Canaan,  of  which  they  had  been  unjustly  dispossessed 
by  the  intruding  and  hostile  Canaanites. 

The  laws  of  nations  are  always  the  same.    If  any  n»- 
tion,  or  tnbe,  or  part  of  a  tribe,  take  possession  of  an  un* 
known,  undiscovered,  unoccupied,  or  uninhabited  coun- 
try, the  right  of  property  vests  in  them;  th^  are  its  proprie- 
tors and  owners.    After  the  deluge,  the  world  might  be 
said  to  be  in  this  state ;  and  Michaelis  has^ ndeavourcd  to 
prove,  that  the  ancestors  of  Abraham  weire  the  original 
occupiers  of  the  pasture  land  of  Canaan.    Canaan,  there- 
fore, by  the  law  of  nations,  as  well  as  by  the  promises  of 
Gkx),  was  the  lot  of  Abraham's  inheritance,  and  the  right- 
ful land  of  his  descendants.    The  Canaanite  and  the  ^eris- 
zite  had  only  just  established  themselves  in  Canaan  wher 
Abraham  removed  from  Haran  to  that  country ;  and  were 
so  weak  and  few  in  number,  that  they  never  interfered 
with  the  right  of  sovereignty  assumed  and  exerted  by 
Abraham.     The  Canaanites  were  merchants  and  adven- 
turers who  had  been  originally  settled  near  the  borders  of 
the  Indian  Ocean ;  and  who,  having  been  dispossessed  by 
the  Cuthic  Sidonians,  had  migrated  westward,  to  form  es- 
tablishments on  tbe  seacoasts  of  Palestine,  and  carry  on 
commerce  with  the  herdsmen  who  traversed  it.    They 
were  for  some  time  contented  with  their  factories  on  the 
seacoasts,  but  they  gradually  obtained  possession  of  the 
inland  country.    The  Perizziies,  too,  were  a  warlike  tribe, 
who  ihw  first  made  their  appearance  in  Canaan ;  thev  haa 
originally  inhabited  the  northeast  of  Babylonia.    Wheth- 
er they  had  been  dispossessed  of  their  settlements ;  whether 
they  were  seeking  new  establishments ;  or  for  whatever 
purjx>se  thev  were  now  in  Palestine,  they  gave  no  inter- 
ruption to  the  pro?ress  of  Abraham,  altnough  Abraham 
entered  upon  the  Holy  Land  and  continued  his  journey- 
ings  with  a  large  retinue,  and  as  a  powerful  prince.    He 
took  possession  of  Canaan  as  the  territory  of  his  ances- 
tors; not  indeed  as  a  fixed  habitation,  but  as  a  pasture  land 
adapted  to  his  numerous  fiocks  and  nerds.    He  traversed 
the  whole  country  as  a  proprietor,  without  a  competitor. 
He  had  the  power  of  arming  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
of  his  own  servants,  bom  in  his  own  house;  and  it  is 
most  probable  that  he  had  others  who  are  not  enumerated. 
He  declared  war  as  an  independent  prince  of  thr«  country 
against  five  neighbouring  princes ;  and  formed  an  alliance 
with  Abimelech,  as  an  equal  and  as  a  sovereign.    It  is 
true,  he  purchased  land  of  the  Canaanitish  family  of  Heth, 
but  this  was  because  the  Hittites  bad  gradually  made  a 
more  fixed  settlement  in  that  part  of  the  country ;  their 
intrusion  had  not  been  at  first  prevented  by  the  ancestors 
of  Abraham ;  and  by  this  sufiferance  they  made  that  dis- 
trict their  peculiar  proper^.    As  Abraham  thus  traversed 
and  posseted  Canaan,  with  undisputed  authority,  so  too 
did  Isaac  and  Jacob  in  like  manner.    No  one  opposed 
their  right.    They  exercised,  as  Abraham  had  done  be- 
fore them,  sovereign  power;  they  never  resigned  that 
power ;  nor  gave  up  to  others  tbe  property  of  that  land, 
which  now,  by  long  prescription,  as  well  as  by  the  promise 
of  God,  had  become  entirely  their  own. 

The  ancestors,  then,  of  tne  Israelites,  Michaelis  argues, 
were  either  the  sole  soverei^s,  or  the  most  powerful  of 
those  princes  who  possessed,  m  early  ages,  the  Holy  Land. 
By  the  fhmine  which  occurred  in  tne  days  of  Joseph,  thev 
were  compelled  to  leave  their  own  country,  and  take  ref- 
uge in  Egypt:  yet  they  never  lost  sight  of  Uie  sepulchre  of 
their  fathers.  And  though  we  do  not  read  that  acts  of 
ownership  were  continuedto  maintain  and  perpetuate  their 
rij^ht,  we  can  have  but  little  doubt,  that  something  of  the 
kind  took  place,  for  Jacob  was  taken  from  Egypt  to  ba 
buried  there:  Joseph  assured  them,  thai  they  should  re- 
turn; and  the  Egyptians,  their  oppressors,  a  kindred 
branch  of  the  powerihl  tribes  which  nad  by  this  time  ea* 
tirely  taken  possession  of  Palestine,  kept  them  in  bond* 
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tte,  and  refined  to  letttango.  lest  thiqr  abaold  eUim  the 
iuieritance  of  their  fiuhers.  u  this  claim  of  the  Israelites 
can  be  proved  to  be  well  founded,  they  would  have  been 
entitled,  DT  the  law  of  nations,  forcibly  to  take  possession  of 
the  Holy  Lsmd;  ard  it  will  be  interesting  to  observe  how 
Jie  merciful  providence  of  GK>d  afforded  them  the  opportu- 
nity of  successfully  regaining  their  lawful  inheritance, 
and  at  the  same  time  accomplishing  his  own  divine  pur- 
poses, to  the  fulfilment  of  his  prophecies,  and  to  the  hfu>- 
piness  and  security  of  his  church.  The  Israelites  may  be 
considered  as  the  servants  and  ministers  of  Gk)d,  punish- 
ing the  idolatry  of  the  Canaanites,  and  instituting  in  its 
place,  in  the  midst  of  an  apostate  world,  the  religion  of  the 
one  true  Qod.  In  everv  victory  they  obtained,  they  must 
liave  admired  the  faithfulness  of  that  promise  which  had 
foretold  their  entire  possession  of  this  land ;  and  they  must 
have  been  persuaded,  that  if  they  served  other  gods,  they 
would  bring  down  upon  themselves  the  punishments  pre- 
dicted l^  Moses. — Vide  Michaelis,  Comment,  dec.  vol.  L 
book  ii.  ch.  iii.  p.  155.  dec.;  Horse  Mosaicas,  vol.  L  p. 
458 ;  Faber's  Origin  or  Pag.  Idol.  vol.  iii.  p..  561,  Ac.— - 
Townsend's  Old  Testament,  voL  i.  pp.  iii  A16.^<3Brn- 
VA  BnucA. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Ver.  1.  And  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  sent  out  of 
Shittim  two  men  to  spy  secretly,  saying,  Go 
view  the  land,  even  Jericho.  And  they  went, 
and  came  into  a  harlot's  house,  named  Rahab, 
and  lodged  there. 

Most  of  the  eastern  cities  contain  one  caravansary  at  least, 
for  the  reception  of  strangers ;  smaller  places,  called  choul- 
tries, are  erected  bv  charitable  persons,  or  munificent 
princes,  in  forests,  plains,  and  deserts,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  travellers.  Near  them  is  generally  a  well,  and 
a  cistern  for  the  cattle :  a  bramin  or  faauir  oAen  resides 
there  to  furnish  the  pilgrim  with  food,  ana  the  few  necessa- 
ries he  may  stand  in  need  of.  When  benighted  in  a  dreary 
solitude,  travellers  in  India  were  thus  certain,  within  a 
moderate  distance,  to  find  one  of  these  buildings  appro- 
priated for  their  accommodation,  and  were  often  supplied 
with  the  necessaries  of  life  gratis.  (Forbes.)  Dr.  Franklin 
says,  that  among  the  Indians  of  North  America,  there  is  in 
every  village  a  vacant  dwelling,  called  the  stranger's  house. 
Hither  the  traveller  is  led  by  two  old  men,  who  procure  him 
victuals,  and  skins  to  repose  on,  exacting  notning  for  the 
entertainment.  Among  the  ancients,  women  generally 
kept  houses  of  entertainment.  **  Among  the  Egyptians,  the 
women  carry  on  all  commercial  concerns,  and  keep  tav- 
erns, while  the  men  continue  at  home  and  weave."  Herod- 
otus asserts,  that  "  the  men  were  the  slaves  of  the  women 
in  Egypt,  and  that  it  is  stipulated  in  the  marriage  contract, 
that  the  woman  shall  be  tne  ruler  of  her  husband,  and  that 
he  shall  obey  her  in  all  things." — Burder. 

CHAPTER  m. 
'Ver.  15.  And  as  they  that  bare  the  ark  were 
come  unto  Jordan,  and  the  feet  of  the  priests 
that  bare  the  ark  were  dipped  in  the  brim  of 
the  water,  (for  Jordan  overfloweth  all  his  banks 
all  the  time  of  harvest) 

The  largest  and  most  celebrated  stream  in  Palestine,  is 
the  Jordan.  It  is  much  larger,  according  to  Dr.  Shaw, 
than  all  the  brooks  and  streams  of  the  Holy  Land  united 
together ;  and,  excepting  the  Nile,  is  by  far  the  most  con- 
siderable river,  either  of  the  coast  of  Syria  or  of  Barbary. 
He  computed  it  to  be  about  thirty  vards  broad,  and  found 
it  nine  feet  deep  at  the  brink.  This  river,  which  divides 
the  country  into  two  unequal  parts,  has  been  commonly 
said  to  issue  from  two  fountains,  or  to  be  formed  by  the 
[unction  of  two  rivulets,  the  Jor  and  the  Dan ;  but  the  as- 
sertion seems  to  be  totally  destitute  of  any  solid  foundation. 
The  Jewish  historian,  Josephus,  on  the  contrary,  places  its 
source  at  Phiala,  a  fountain  which  rises  about  fifteen  miles 
from  Cesarea  Philippi,  a  little  on  the  right  hand,  and  not 
much  out  of  the  way  to  Trachonitis.  It  is  called  Phiala,  or 
the  Vial,  from  its  rbtmd  figure ;  its  water  is  always  of  the 
same  depth,  the  basin  being  brimfhl,  without  either  shrink- 


ing or  ovaxflowing.  From  Phiala  to  Panion,  which  war 
long  ccmsidered  as  the  real  source  of  Jordan,  the  river  flows 
under  ground.  The  secret  of  its  subterraneous  course  was 
first  discovered  by  Philip,  the  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis,  who 
cast  straws  into  the  fountainof  Phiala,  which  came  out  again 
at  Panion.  Leaving  the  cave  of  Panion,  it  crosses  the 
hoes  and  fens  of  the  lake  Semichonitis ;  and  after  a  course 
of  fifteen  miles,  passes  under  the  city  of  Julias,  the  ancient 
Bethsaida;  then  expands  into  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water, 
named  the  lake  of  Gennesareth ;  and  after  flowing  a  long 
way  through  the  desert,  empties  itself  into  the  lake  A.<iphal- 
tites,  or  Dead  Sea.  As  the  cave  Panion  lies  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Lebanon,  in  the  northern  extremity  of  Canaan,  and 
the  lake  Asphaltites  extends  to  the  southern  extremity,  the 
river  Jordan  pursues  it  course  through  the  whole  extent  of 
the  country  from  north  to  south.  It  is  evident  also,  from 
the  history  of  Josephus.  that  a  wilderness  or  desert  c£  con- 
siderable extent,  stretched  along  the  river  Jordan  in  the 
times  of  the  New  Testament ;  which  was  undoubtedly  the 
wilderness  mentioned  by  the  evangelists,  where  John  the 
Baptist  came  preaching  and  baptizmg.  The  Jordan  has  a 
considerable  depth  of  water.  Chateaubriand  makes  it 
six  or  seven  feet  deep  close  at  the  shore,  and  about  fifty 
paces  in  breadth  a  considerable  distance  from  its  entrance 
mto  the  Dead  Sea.  According  to  the  computation  of  Yol- 
ney,  it  is  hardly  sixty  paces  wide  at  the  mouth ;  but  the 
author  of  Letters  from  Palestine,  states  tliat  the  stream, 
when  it  enters  the  lake  Asphaltites,  is  deep  and  rapid, 
rolling  a  considerable  volume  of  waters:  tne  width  ap- 
pears from  two  to  three  hundred  feet,  and  the  current  is 
so  violent,  tlat  a  Qreek  servant  belonging  to  the  author 
who  attempted  to  cross  it,  though  strong,  active,  and  an  ex- 
cellent swimmer,  found  the  undertaking  impracticable. 
It  maybe  said  to  have  two  banks,  of  which  the  inner  marks 
the  ordinarv  height  of  the  stream;  and  the  outer,  its  ancient 
elevation  during  the  rainy  season,  or  the  melting  of  the 
snows  on  the  summits  of  Lebanon.  In  the  days  ofJoshua, 
and  it  is  probable  for  many  aees  after  his  .time,  the  har- 
vest was  one  of  the  seasons  wnen  the  Jordan  overflowefl 
his  banks.  This  fact  is  distinctly  recorded  by  the  sacred 
historian:  ''And  as  they  that  bare  the  ark  were  come  unto 
Jordan,  and  the  feet  of  the  priests  that  bare  the  ark  were 
dipped  in  the  brim  of  the  water  (for  Jordan  overfloweth  all 
his  banks  all  the  time  of  harvest")  This  happens  in  the 
first  month  of  the  Jewish  year,  which  corresponds  with 
March.  But  in  modem  times,  (whether  the  rapidity  of  the 
current  has  worn  the  channel  deeper  than  formerly,  or 
whether  its  waters  have  taken  some  other  direction^  the 
river  seems  to  have  forgotten  his  ancient  greatness.  When 
Maundrell  visited  Jordan  on  the  thirtieth  of  March,  the 
proper  time  for  these  inundations,  he  could  discern  no  sign 
or  probability  of  such  overflowing ;  nay,  so  far  was  it  from 
overflowing,  that  it  ran,  says  our  author,  at  least  two  yards 
below  the  brink  of  its  channel.  After  having  descended 
the  outer  bank,  he  went  about  a  ftirlone  upon  the  level 
strand,  before  he  came  to  the  immediate  bank  of  the  river. 
This  mner  bank  was  so  thickly  covered  with  bushes  and 
trees,  among  which  he  observed  the  tamarisk,  the  wiliow. 
and  the  oleander,  that  he  could  see  no  water  till  he  baa 
made  his  way  through  them.  In  this  entangled  thicket,  so 
conveniently  planted  near  the  cooling  stream,  and  remote 
from  the  habitations  of  men,  several  kinds  of  wild  beasts 
were  accustomed  to  repose  till  the  swelling  of  the  river 
drove  them  from  their  retreats.  This  circumstance  gave 
occasion  to  that  beautiful  allusion  of  the  prophet :  "  He 
shall  come  up  like  a  lion,  from  the  swelling  of  Jordan, 
against  the  habitation  of  the  strong."  The  figure  is  highly 
poetical  and  striking.  It  is  not  easy  to  present  a  more  ter- 
rible image  to  the  mind,  than  a  lion  roused  from  his  den 
by  the  roar  of  the  swelling  river,  and  chafed  and  irritated 
by  its  rapid  and  successive  encroachments  on  his  chosen 
haunts,  till  forced  to  quit  his  last  retreat,  he  ascends  to  the 
higher  grounds  and  the  open  country,  and  turns  the  fierce- 
ness of  nis  rage  against  tne  helpless  sheep-cots,  or  the  un- 
suspecting villages.  A  destroyer  equally  fierce,  and  cruel, 
ana  irresistible,  the  devoted  Edomites  were  to  find  in  Nebu- 
chadnezzar and  his  armies.  The  water  of  the  river,  at 
the  time  of  Mr.  Maundrell's  visit,  was  very  turbid,  and  too 
rapid  to  allow  a  swimmer  to  stem  its  course.  Its  breadth 
might  be  about  twenty  jards:  and  in  depth,  it  far  exceeded 
his  Height.  The  rapidity  and  depth  of  the  river,  which  are 
admitted  by  every  traveller,  although  the  volume*  ~' — *— 
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seiems  now  to  be  much  diminisbed,  iUostrate  those  parts 
of  scripture,  which  mention  the  fords  and  passages  ox  Jor- 
dan. It  no  longer  indeed  rolls  down  into  the  Salt  Sea  so 
majestic  a  stream  as  in  the  days  of  Joshua,  yet  its  ordinary 
depth  is  still  about  ten  or  twelve  feet,  so  that  it  cannot 
eren  at  present  be  passed  but  at  certain  places.  Of  this 
well-known  circumstance,  the  men  of  Gilead  took  advan- 
iSL^e  in  the  civil  war,  which  they  were  compelled  to  wage 
with  their  brethren :  "  The  Gileadites  took  the  passa^ 
of  Jordan  before  the  Epbraimites : . . .  then  they  took  him, 
and  slew  him  at  the  passages  of  Jordan."  The  people  of 
Israel,  un^Ier  the  command  of  Ehud,  availed  themselves  of 
the  same  advantage  in  the  war  with  Moab :  **  And  they 
went  down  aAer  him,  and  took  the  fords  of  Jordan  towards 
Moab,  and  suffered  not  a  man  to  pass  over."  But  although 
the  state  of  this  river  in  modern  times,  completely  justifies 
the  incidental  remarks  of  the  sacred  writers,  it  is  evident, 
that  Maandrell  was  disconcerted  by  the  shallowness  of  the 
stream,  at  the  time  of  the  year  when  he  expected  to  see  it 
overflowing  all  its  banks ;  and  his  embarrassment  seems 
to  have  increased,  when  he  contemplated  the  double  margin 
within  which  it  flowed.  This  difficulty,  which  has  perhaps 
occurred  to  some  others,  may  be  explained  by  a  remark 
which  Dr.  Pococke  has  maide  on  the  river  Euphrates. 
"  The  bed  of  the  Euphrates,"  says  that  writer,  "was  meas- 
ured by  some  English  gentlemen  at  Beer,  and  found  to  be 
six  hundred  and  thirty  yards  broad ;  but  the  river  only 
two  hundred  and  fourteen  yards  over ;  that  they  thought  it 
to  be  nine  or  ten  feet  deep  in  the  middle ;  and  were  in- 
formed, that  it  sometimes  nses  twelve  feel  perpendicularly. 
He  observed  that  it  had  an  inner  and  outer  buik;  but  says, 
it  rarely  overflows  the  inner  bank :  that  when  it  does,  they 
sow  watermelons  and  other  fruits  of  that  kind,  as  soon  as 
the  water  retires,  and  have  a  great  produce."  From  this 
passage,  Mr.  Harmer  argues ;  '*  Might  not  the  overflow- 
ings of  the  Jordan  be  like  those  of  the  Euphrates,  not  an- 
nual, but  much  more  rarel"  The  difficulty,  therefore, 
will  be  completely  removed,  by  supposing  that  it  does  not, 
like  the  Nile,  overflow  every  year,  as  some  authors  by  mis- 
take had  supposed,  but,  like  the  Euphrates,  only  in  some 
particular  years;  but  when  it  does,  it  is  in  tne  time  of  har- 
vest. If  it"  did  not  in  ancient  times  annually  overflow  its 
banks,  the  majesty  of  God  in  dividing  its  waters,  to  make 
way  for  Joshua  and  the  armies  of  Israel,  was  certainly  the 
more  striking  to  the  Canaanites ;  who,  when  they  looked 
upon  themselves  as  defended  in  an  extraordinary  manner 
by  the  casual  swelling  of  the  river,  its  breadth  and  rapidity 
being  both  so  extremely  increased,  yet,  found  it  in  these 
circumstances  part  asunder,  and  leave  a  way  on  dry  land 
for  the  peqple  of  Jehovah. 

The  casual  overflowing  of  the  river,  in  Mr.  Banner's 
opinion,  seems  to  receive  some  confirmation  from  a  pas- 
sage in  Josephus,  where  that  writer  informs  his  reaaers, 
that  the  Jordan  was  sometimes  swelled  in  the  spring,  so 
as  to  be  impassable  in  places  where  people  were  wont  to 
go  over  in  his  time;  lor,  speaking  of  a  transaction  on 
the  fourth  of  the  month  Dystrus,  which  answers  to  our 
March,  or,  as  others  reckon,  to  February,  he  gives  an 
account  of  great  numbers  of  people  who  perished  In  this 
river,  into  which  they  were  dnven  by  their  enemies; 
which,  bv  the  circumstances,  appears  to  have  happened 
in  a  few  days  after  what  was  done  on  the  fourth  of  Dystrus. 
But  the  solution  ofl^ered  by  this  respectable  author  is  rather 
strained  and  unsatisfactory.  The  inspired  writer  of  the 
book  of  Joshua  uses  language  on  that  subject,  which  natu- 
rally suggests  the  idea  of  periodical  inundations :  "  Jordan 
overfloweth  all  his  banks  all  the  time  of  harvest."  The 
present  time  certainhr  indicates  the  general  habit  of  the 
subject  to  which  it  refers,  and  in  this  case,  what  commonly 
happenii  to  the  river.  It  may  be  swelled  in  the  spring  occa- 
sionally ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  a  reason  for  the  gen- 
eral remark  of  the  sacred  writer,  if  the  inundations  in  the 
time  of  harvest  were  not  annual.  The  causes  of  these  in- 
ondations,  the  melting  of  the  snows  on  the  top  of  Lebanon, 
and  the  former  and  lauer  rain,  uniformlv  take  place  at 
their  appointed  seasons ;  but  a  steady  periodical  cause  will 
eeitaimy  produce  a  corresponding  effect.  But  if  this  rea- 
:^Ain({  be  just,  why  did  not  Maundrell  see  the  effect  when 
ki  visited  the  rivt^r  at  the  appointed  time  1  This  question 
*      MLf  y  anotjier,  Why  do  the  inundations 

%      r  times  faill    The  reason  is  obvious ; 

^  ire  not  every  season  equally  copious. 


In  the  same  monner,  if  the  8no%B  on  Lelmnan,  and  the 
periodical  rains,  are  less  abundant  in  some  seasons,  it  will 
easily  account  for  the  state  of  the  river  when  it  was  visited 
by  Maundrell.  Admitting  the  fact,  that  the  volume  of  wa- 
ter in  the  Jordan  is  diminished,  and  that  he  never  overflows 
his  banks  as  in  ancient  times,  that  intelligent  traveller  him* 
self  has  sufficiently  accounted  for  the  circumstance :  some 
of  the  waters  mi^  be  drained  off'by  secret  channels,  which 
is  not  uncommon  in  those  parts  of  the  world ;  and  if  the 
rapidity  of  the  current  be  so  great  that  he  could  not  swim 
against  it,  the  depth  of  the  channel  must  be  greatlyincreas» 
ed  since  the  days  of  Joshua  and  the  Judges.  To  these 
some  other  causes  of  considerable  power  may  be  added': 
the  present  slate  of  Lebanon,  now  for  a  long  time  deprived 
of  its  immense  forests  of  cedar,  which  formerly  exerted  a 
powerful  attraction  on  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
served  to  accumulate  the  snows  on  the  Sannin,  while  they 
screened  from  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun,  the  fountains 
and  rills  that  fed  the  Jordan  and  his  tributary  streams:  and 
the  great  extent  to  which  the  declivities  of  that  noble  moun- 
tain have  been  subjected  to  the  arts  of  cultivation,  by  the 
Maronites,  and  other  nations,  who  have  taken  refuge  in  its 
sequestered  retreats  from  the  intolerable  oppression  of  the 
Turks,  by  which  its  numerous  streams  have  been  still 
further  diminished, — must,  it  is  imagined,  produce  a  very 
sensible  difference  in  the  volume  of  water  which  that  river, 
once  so  celebrated  for  its  full  and  ihaiestic  tide,  now  pours 
into  the  Salt  Sea.  Still,  however,  taking  the  mean  depth 
of  the  stream  during  the  whole  year  at  nine  feet,  and  ad- 
mitting that  it  runs  about  two  miles  an  hour,  the  Jordan 
will  daily  discharge  into  the  Dead  Sea,  about  6,090,000  tons 
of  water. 

But  although  these  causes  must  have  produced  a  consid- 
erable diminution  in  the  swellings  of  Jordan,  we  have  the 
authority  of  a  decent  traveller  for  asserting,  that  they  still 
take  place  at  the  appointed  season,  and  exhibit  a  scene  of 
no  inconsiderable  grandeur.  In  winter,  the  river  overflows 
its  narrow  channel,  which  between  the  two  principal  lakes 
is  not  more  than  sixty  or  eighty  feet  broad,  and,  swelled  by 
the  rains,  forms  a  sheet  of  water  sometimes  a  quarter  of  a 
league  in  breadth.  The  time  of  its  overflowing  is  gener- 
ally in  March,  when  the  snows  melt  on  the  mountain  of 
the  Shaik ;  at  which  time,  more  than  any  other,  its  waters 
are  troubled  and  of  a  yellow  hue,  and  its  course  impetu- 
ous. The  common  receptacle  into  which  the  Jordan 
empties  his  waters,  is  the  lake  Asphaltites,  from  whence 
they  are  continually  drained  off*  by  evaporation.  Some 
writers,  unable  to  nnd  a  discharge  for  the  large  body  of 
water  which  is  continually  rushing  into  the  lake,  have  t>een 
inclined  to  suspect,  it  had  some  communication  with  the 
Mediterranean ;  but,  besiaes  that  we  know  of  no  such  gulf, 
it  has  been  demonstrated  by  accurate  calculations,  that 
evaporation  is  more  than  sufficient  to  carry  off*  the  waters 
of  tne  river.  It  is  in  fact  very  considerable,  and  freouently 
becomes  sensible  to  the  eye,  by  the  fogs  with  which  tne  lake 
is  covered  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  which  are  after- 
ward di^rsed  by  the  heat. 

How  large  the  common  receptacle  of  the  Jordan  was, 
before  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  cannot  now  be  determined 
with  certainty ;  but  it  was  much  smaller  than  at  present ; 
the  whole  viae  of  Siddim,  which,  before  that  awful  catas- 
trophe, was  crowded  with  cities,  or  covered  with  rich  and 
extensive  pastures,  and  fields  of  com,  being  now  buried  in 
the  waters  of  the  lake.  The  course  of  the  stream,  which  is 
to  the  southward,  seems  clearly  to  indicate,  that  the  ori^- 
al  basin  was  in  the  southern  part  of  the  present  sea.  But, 
although  the  waters  of  the  river  at  first  presented  a  much 
less  extended  surface  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  the  at- 
mosphere, still  a  secret  communication  between  the  lake 
and  the  Mediterranean,  is  not  perhaps  necessary  to  account 
for  their  discharge.  By  the  admission  of  Volney,  evapo- 
ration is  m&re  than  sufficient  to  carry  them  off*at  present :  and 
if  to  this  be  added,  the  great  quantity  of  water  consumed 
in  the  cities,  and  required  by  the  cultivator,  to  refresh  hia 
plantations  and  corn-fields,  under  the  burning  rays  of  an 
oriental  sun,  it  is  presumed,  a  cause  equal  to  the  effect  is 
provided.  This  is  not  a  mere  conjecmre,  unsupported  by 
historical  facts ;  for  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  Bar- 
rady,  the  principal  river  of  Damascus,  escapes  from  the 
gardens  that  environ  the  city,  through  which  it  is  con- 
ducted in  a  thousand  clear  and  winding  streams,  to  main- 
tain their  freshness  and  verdure. — Vaxtojk. 


Chap.  5 — 9. 


JOSHUA. 


f» 


CHAPTER  V. 

Ver.  15.  And  the  captain  of  the  Lord's  host 
said  unto  Joshua,  Loose  thy  shoe  from  off  thy' 
foot;  for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest  u 
holy.    And  Joshua  did  so. 

Every  person  that  approaches  the  rojrsl  presence  in  the 
Bast,  is  obliged  to  take  off  his  shoes,  because  they  consider 
as  sacred  the  ground  on  which  the  king  sits,  whom  they  dig- 
nify with  the  tiile  of  the  Shadow  of  God.  Allusive  to  this 
custom,  perhaps,  is  the  command  given  to  Joshua :  **  Loose 
hy  shoe  from  off  thy  foot ;  for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest 
18  holr.  And  Joshua  did  so."  And  so  strictly  was  this  cus- 
om  observed,  that  the  Persians  look  upon  the  omission  of  it 
as  the  greatest  indignity  that  can  be  offered  to  them.  The 
king(sa3rs  Morier)  is  never  approached  by  his  subjects  with- 
out frequent  inclinations  of  tne  body :  and  when  the  person 
mtrnduced  to  his  presence  has  reached  a  certain  distance, 
he  waits  until  the  king  orders  him  to  proceed ;  upon  which 
ie  leaves  kis  shoes^  and  walks  forward  with  a  respectful  step 
to  a  second  spot,  until  his  majesty  again  directs  him  to  aa- 
rance.  The  custom  which  is  nere  referred  to,  not  only 
constantly  prevailed  all  over  the  East,  from  the  earliest 
ages,  but  continues  to  this  day.  To  pull  off  the  sandaiSf 
or  slippers,  is  used  as  a  mark  of  respect,  on  entering  a 
mosque  or  temple,  or  the  room  of  any  person  of  distinction ; 
in  which  case  they  were  either  laid  aside,  or  given  to  a 
servant  to  bear.  Ives  (  Travels,  p.  75)  says,  that,  "  at  the 
doors  of  an  Indian  pagoda,  are  seen  as  many  slippers  and 
sandals  as  there  are  hats  hanging  np  in  our  cnurches." 
The  same  custom  prevails  among  the  Turks.  Maundrell 
describes  exactly  the  ceremonials  of  a  Turkish  visit, 
on  which  (though  a  European  and  a  stranger)  he  was 
obliged  to  comply  with  this  custom. — Burder. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Yer.  26.  And  Joshua  adjured  tkem  at  that  time, 
saying.  Cursed  be  the  man  before  the  Lord 
that  riseth  up  and  buildeth  this  city  Jericho : 
he  shall  lay  tne  foundation  thereof  in  his  first- 
bom,  and  in  his  youngest  son  shall  he  set  up 
the  gates  of  it. 

It  appears  from  the  following  passage  from  Strabo's 
Cteography  of  TVoyy  (b.  xiii.  chap.  1.  S  42,)  that  it  was  not 
unusual  m  remote  antiquity  to  pronounce  a  curse  upon 
Chose  who  should  rebuild  a  destroyed  city.  "  It  is  believed 
that  those  who  might  have  afterward  wished  to  rebuild 
Ilium,  were  deterred  from  building  the  city  in  the  same 
place,  either  bv  what  they  had  suffered  there,  or  because 
Agamemnon  had  pronounced  a  curse  against  him  that 
should  rebuild  it.  For  this  was  an  ancient  custom.  Thus 
Croesus,  after  he  had  destroved  Sidene,  into  which  the  ty- 
rant Glaucias  had  thrown  himself,  uttered  a  curse  upon 
him  who  should  rebuild  the  waUs  of  that  place."  Zonaras 
says,  that  the  Romans  pronounced  a  curse  upon  him  who 
should  rebuild  Carthage.  Joshua's  curse  on  the  rebuilder 
of  Jericho,  was  fulfilled,  according  to  1  Kings  xvi.  34,  on 
one  Hiel,  who  lost  his  eldest  son,  Abiram,  when  he  laid  the 
foundation,  and  his  youngest  son,  Segub,  when  he  built  the 
gate. — Rosen  MULLKR. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
Ver.  6.  And  Joshua  rent  his  clothes,  and  fell  to 
the  earth  upon  his  face  before  the  ark  of  the 
Lord  until  the  even-tide,  he  and  the  elders  of 
Israel,  and  put  dust  upon  their  heads. 

Joshna  and  the  elders  of  Israel  were  in  great  distress, 
becaoBe  they  had  been  defeated  by  the  men  of  Ai,  and  be- 
canse  they  saw  in  that  a  token  of  the  divine  displeasure. 
They  therefore  fell  prostrate  before  the  ark  of  tne  Lord, 
and  pot  dnst  on  their  heads  as  an  emblem  of  their  sorrow. 
(1  Sam.  iv.  12.  2  Sam.  i.  2.  Neh.  ix.  1.)  How  often  is  the 
mind  affectingly  thrown  back  on  this  ancient  custom  by 
similar  scenes  at  this  day  f  See  the  poor  object  bereft  of 
wife,  children,  pmperty,  ftiends ;  or  suflforing  under  some 
deep  affliction  of  body:  he  sits  on  the  ^nnd,  with  his 
eyes  ibced  thereon,  a  dirty  rag  round  hjs  Unjos,  his  arms 


.folded,  his  kwela  laid  «*ide,  his  hair  dishcTelled  and  <*ov- 
ered  with  «us^,  and  bioc-rly  bemoaning  his  condition,  say- 
ing, Jjfot  iy^l  iyoh-^  AUtfl  alas  I  alas  !"-^RoBBBia. 

CHAPTER  IX. 
Ver.  4.  They  did  n  ork  wilily,  and  went  and  made 
as  if  they  had  been  ambassadors,  and  took  old 
sacks  upon  their  asses,  and  wine-bottles,  old, 
and  rent,  and  botind  up.- 

Chardin  informs  us  that  the  Arabs,  and  all  those  that  lead 
a  wandering  life,  keep  their  water,  milk,  and  other  liquors, 
in  leathern  Doules.  "  They  keep  in  them  more  fresh  than 
otherwise  they  would  do.  These  leathern  bottles  are  made 
of  fioat-.skins.  W  hen  the  animal  is  killed,  they  cut  off  its  feet 
and  its  head,  and  they  draw  it  in  this  manner  out  of  the 
skin,  without  opening  its  belly.  They  afterward  sew  up 
the  places  where  the  Tegs  were  cut  ofi(,  and  the  tail,  and 
when  it  is  filled,  they  tie  it  about  the  neck.  These  nations, 
and  the  countiypeople  of  Persia,  never  go  a  journey 
without  a  small  leathern  bottle  of  water  hanging  by  their 
side  like  a  scrip.  The  great  leathern  bottles  are  made  of 
the  skin  of  a  ne-^oat,  sind  the  small  ones,  that  serve  in- 
stead of  a  bottle  ot  water  on  the  road,  are  made  of  a  kid's 
skin."  These  bottles  are  frequently  rent,  when  old  and 
much  used,  and  are  capable  of  being  repaired  by  being 
bound  up.  This  they  do,  Chardin  says,  "  sometimes  by 
setting  in  a  piece ;  sometimes  by  gathermg  up  the  wounded 
place  in  the  manner  of  a  purse ;  sometimes  they  put  in  a 
round  flat  piece  of  wood,  and  by  that  means  stop  the  hole.*' 
Maundrell  gives  an  account  exactly  similar  to  the  above. 
Speaking  of  the  Greek  convent  at  BeUmount,  near  Tripoli, 
in  Syria,  he  says,  *'  the  same  person  whom  we  saw  officia- 
ting at  the  altar  in  his  embroidered  sacerdotal  robe,  brought 
us  the  next  day,  on  his  own  back,  a  kid  and  a  goat-skin  of 
wine,  as  a  present  from  the  convent."  These  bottles  are 
still  used  in  Spain,  and  called  borrachas.  Mr.  Bruce  gives 
a  description  of  the  girba,  which  seems  to  be  a  vessel  of  the 
same  kmd  as  those  now  mentioned,  onlv  of  dimensions 
considerably  larger.  "  A  girba  is  an  ox's  skin,  squared,  and 
the  edges  sewed  together  very  artificially,  by  a  double 
seam,  which  does  not  let  out  water,  much  resembling  tha» 
upon  the  best  En^^Iish  cricket  balls.  An  opening  is  left  at 
the  top  of  the  girba,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bunghole 
of  a  cask ;  around  this  tb^  skin  is  gathered  to  the  size  of  a 
laree  handful,  which,  when  the  girba  is  full  of  water,  is 
tied  round  with  whip-cord.  These  girbas  generally  con- 
tain about  sixty  gallons  each,  and  two  of  them  are  the  load 
of  a  camel.  I'hey  are  then  all  besmeared  on  the  outside 
with  grease,  as  well  to  hinder  the  water  from  oozing 
through,  as  to  prevent  its  beinf  evaporated  by  the  heat  oi 
the  sun  upon  the  girba,  which,  in  fact,  happened  to  us 
twice,  so  as  to  put  us  in  imminent  danger  of  perishing  with 
thirst." — Burder. 

Ver.  23.  Now  therefore  ye  are  cursed ;  and  there 
shall  none  of  you  be  freed  from  being  bond- 
men, and  hewers  of  wood,  and  drawers  of  wa- 
ter, for  the  house  of  my  God. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  the  women  and  children  are 
charged  with  the  care  of  their  flocks  and  their  herds,  with 
providing  food  for  the  familv,  cutting  fuel,  fetching  water, 
and  when  their  domestic  atfairs  allow  them,  with  tending 
their  silk  worms.  The  daughters  of  the  Turcomans  in 
Palestine,  are  emploved  in  the  same  mean  and  laborious 
offices.  In  Homer,  Andromache  fed  the  horses  of  her  he- 
roic husband.  It  is  probable,  the  cutting. of  wood  was  an 
other  ibmale  occupation.  The  very  great  antiouity-of  these 
customs,  is  confirmed  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  who  com- 
plains that  the  childreD  were  sent  to  gather  wood  for  idol- 
alroofi  purposes ;  and  in  his  Lamentations,  he  bewails  the 
oppressions  which  his  people  suffered  from  their  enemies, 
in  these  terms:  "  They  took  the  young  men  to  grind,. and 
the  children  fell  under  the  wood."  Hence  the  servilfe  con- 
dition to  which  the  Gibeonites  were  reduced  by  Joshua,  for 
imposing  upon  him  and  the  princes  of  the  congregation,  i^^- 
pears  to  have  been  much  more  severe  than  we  aiv  apt  at 
first  to  suppose :  "  Now,  therefore,  jre  are  cursed,  and  there 
shall  none  of  you  be  freed  from  being  bondmen,  and  hew- 
ers of  V90^  and  drawers  of  water,  for  the  house  of  my  Goi!  * 


no 


JOSHUA. 


Chap.  10. 


The  bitterness  of  their  doom  did  not  consist  in  hemg  sab*, 
jected  to  a  laborious  service,  for  it  was  the  nsoal  employ- 
ment of  women  and  children ;  bat  in  their  being  degpraded 
from  the  characteristic  emplojrnient  of  men,  that  of  bearing 
arms,  and  condemned  witn  their  posterity  for  ever  to  the 
employment  of  females. — Pazton. 

CHAPTER  X. 

Ver.  6.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Joshua,  Be  not 
afraid  because  of  them ;  for  to-morrow,  about 
this  time,  will  I  deliver  them  up  all  shun  be- 
fore Israel:  thou  shalt  hough  their  horses, 
and  burn  their  chariots  with  fire. 

With  the  enemy's  horses,  the  Israelites  had  a  diiferent 
procedure  from  other  booty.    For  their  direction,  indeed, 
on  this  point,  they  had  no  general  and  permanent  law,  pre- 
scribed them,  but  merely  the  order  from  God,  issuea  by 
Joshua  (x.  6)  before  the  battle  at  the  waters  of  Merom ; 
according  to  which  order,  they  were  naturally  led  to  regu- 
late their  conduct  in  aftertimes.    In  their  wars  before  the 
reign  of  Solomon,  they  made  no  use  of  horses,  though 
some  of  their  enemies  did ;  and  this  same  cavalry  of  their 
enemies  was  wont  to  b^  very  formidable,  and  sometimes 
gave  them  the  superiority  of  the  Israelites  in  the  plains. 
At  the  same  time,  the  event  has  often  shown,  that  a  orave. 
steady,  close  infantry,  without  the  support  of  horse,  will 
stand  the  shock  of  hostile  cavalry  without  the  smallest  dis- 
order; of  which,  although  our  cavalry  is  far  more  formi- 
dable by  reason  of  their  close  charge,  modem  history  fur- 
nishes examples.    Indeed,  on  one  occasion,  besides  more 
than  20,000  infantry,  David  took,  I  know  not  whether  1700, 
or  7000  cavalry,  prisoners:  their  retreat  across  the  Eu- 
phrates having  been  probably  cut  off,  or  that  they  were 
compelled  to  surrender  for  want  of  subsistence.   But  when 
the  Israelites  did  get  a  booty  of  horses,  they  did  not  know 
what  use  to  make  of  them.    Their  husbandry  was  carried 
on  in  the  ancient  way,  and  to  much  more  advantage,  with 
oxen,  which  are  not  so  expensive  to  maintain ;  and  to  this 
their  whole  rural  economy  was  directed.    In  war,  they  did 
not  employ  cavalry,  and  would  have  been  bad  horsemen ; 
and  for  travelling,  they  commonly  made  use  of  the  a.ss,  to 
which  whoever  is  accustomed  from  his  youth,  will  not  wil- 
lingly venture  to  ride  a  mettled  horse,  particularly  such  a 
one  as  is  emploved  in  war.    Horses,  therefore,  were  to 
them  quite  a  useless  sort  of  plunder,  unless  they  had  sold 
them,  which  was  not  advisable,  because  their  enemies,  in 
a  roundabout  way,  might  have  bouc^ht  them  again.    It  was 
far  better  {)olicy  for  them  to  diminish  as  far  as  possible  this 
race  of  animals,  by  means  of  which  their  enemies  might, 
on  some  occasions,  obtain  a  manifest  advantage  over  them ; 
just  as  the  Romans  put  the  elephants  of  their  enemies  to 
death,  because  ihey.nad  no  desire  to  make  use  of  this  for- 
eign and  dubious  expedient  to  help  them  to  victory,  and 
yet  saw  that  elephants  might  sometimes  be  dangerous  to 
their  troops.    In  the  first  engagement  which  the  Israelites 
had  with  an  enemy  whose  cavalry  and  war-chariots  made 
him  formidable,  Gfod  commanded  them  to  hough  or  ham- 
string, that  is,  to  cut  the  thigh-sinew  of  the  horses  which 
they  took ;  and  they  did  so,  Josh.  x.  6—9.   From  ignorance 
of  military  affairs,  most  expositors  have  understood  this 
command  as  if  it  meant,  not  that  the  horses  should  be  kill- 
ed, but  merely  lamed  in  the  hind-legs,  and  then  let  go :  and 
into  this  mistake,  by  following  Bochart,  as  he  had  Kimchi, 
I  was  led  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work. — I  have  never 
been  in  war,  and  know  just  as  little  of  the  veterinary  art ; 
nor  have  I  ever  seen  a  ham-strung  horse.    But  a  horse  so 
treated,  must,  instead  of  running  off,  fall  instantly  back- 
vard,  and  writhe  about  miserably  till  he  die,  which  gen- 
erally happens  fVom  loss  of  blood,  by  the  stroke  of  the  sabre 
cutting  the  artery  of  the  thigh.    This  is  still,  as  military 
]»eople  have  since  informed  me,  the  plan  adojsted  to  make 
those  horses  that  are  taken,  but  cannot  be  easily  brought 
awfcy ,  unserviceable  to  the  enemy  again .    They  ham-string 
them,  which  can  be  done  in  an  instant;  and  they  generally 
die  of  the  wound,  by  bleeding  to  death ;  but  tnough  they 
should  not,  the  wound  never  heals ;  so  that  if  even  the  en- 
emy recover  them  alive,  he  is  forced  to  despatch  them :  and 
every  compassionate  fHend  of  horses,  who  has  ever  seen 
fine  m  that  situation,  will  do  so,  in  order  to  terminate  his 
ttiiseiy.    There  is,  therefore,  no  foundation  for  Kimchi't 


I  opinion,  that  mere  lammg  was  enjoined,  because  it  would 
be  wrong  to  put  an  animal  unnecessarily  to  death.  For 
thus  to  lame  a  horse  that  would  still  live,  in  my  opinion, 
would  rather  have  been  extreme  cruelty;  because,  being 
then  useless,  nobody  would  be  likely  to  give  him  any  food 

— ^MlCBA£U8. 

Ver.  1 1.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  fled  from 
before  Israel,  and  were  in  the  going  down  to 
Beth-horon,  that  the  Lord  cast  down  great 
stones  from  heaven  upon  them  unto  Azekah, 
and  they  died:  they  were  more  which  died 
with  hailstones,  than  ihetf  whom  the  children 
of  Israel  slew  with  the  sword. 

Some  writers  are  of  opinion  that  this  was  hail,  larger 
and  more  violent  than  usual;  others  maintain  that  Joshua 
is  to  be  understood  literally,  of  a  shower  of  stones.  Such 
a  circumstance,  so  far  from  being  impossible,  has  several 
times  occurred.  The  Romans,  who  looked  upon  showers 
of  stones  as  very  disastrous,  have  noticed  many  instances 
of  them.  Under  the  reign  of  TuUius  Hostilius,  when  it 
was  known  to  the  people  of  Rome  that  a  shower  of  stones 
had  fallen  on  the  mountain  of  Alba,  at  first  it  seemed  in- 
credible. They  sent  out  proper  persons  to  inquire  into  this 
prodigy,  and  it  was  found  tnat  stones  had  fallen  after  the 
same  manner  as  a  storm  of  hail  driven  by  the  wind.  Some 
time  after  the  battle  at  Cannae,  there  was  seen  upon  the  same 
mountain  of  Alba  a  shower  of  stones,  which  continued  for 
two  days  together.  In  1538,  near  a  village  in  Italy  called 
Tripergola,  after  some  shocks  of  an  earthouake,  there  was 
seen  a  shower  of  stones  and  dust,  which  aarkened  the  air 
for  two  days,  after  which  they  observed  that  a  mountain 
had  risen  up  in  the  midst  of  the  Lucrine  Lake. — BuansR. 

A  similar  phenomenon  in  modem  times  is  thus  described 
in  Com.  Porter's  Letters  from  Constantinople  and  its  En- 
virons, (vol.  1.  p.  44,)  as  having  occurred  in  the  summer 
of  1831  :— 

"  We  had  got  perhaps  a  mile  and  a  half  on  our  way 
when  a  cloud  rismg  in  the  west,  gave  indications  of  an  ap- 
proaching rain,  m  a  few  minutes  we  discovered  some- 
thing falling  from  the  heavens  with  a  heavy  splash,  and  of 
a  whitish  appearance.  I  could  not  conceive  what  it  wasi, 
but  observine  some  gulls  near,  I  supposed  it  to  be  them 
darting  for  &h ;  but  soon  after  discovered  that  they  were 
large  balls  of  ice  falling.  Immediately  we  heard  a  sound 
like  rumbling  thunder,  or  ten  thousand  carriages  rolling 
furiously  over  the  pavement.  The  whole  Bosphorus  wasi 
in  a  foam,  as  though  heaven's  artillery  bad  been  discharged 
upon  us  and  our  frail  machine.  Our  fate  seemed  inevita- 
ble, our  umbrellas  were  raised  toprotect  us ;  the  lumps  of 
ice  stripped  them  into  ribands.  We  fortunately  had  a  bul- 
lock's hide  in  the  boat,  under  which  we  crawled  and  saved 
ourselves  from  fnrther  injury.  One  man,  of  the  three 
oarsmen,  bad  his  hand  literally  smashed ;  another  much 
injured  in  the  shoulder :  Mr.  H,  received  a  severe  blow  in 
the  leg;  ray  ri^ht  hand  was  somewhat  disabled^and  all 
more  or  less  injured.  A  smaller  kaick  accompanied,  with 
my  two  servants.  They  were  both  disabled,  and  are  now 
in  bed  with  their  wounds ;  the  kaick  was  terribly  bruised. 
It  was  the  most  awful  and  terrific  scene  that  I  ever  wit- 
nessed, and  God  forbid  that  I  should  be  ever  exposed  to 
such  another.  Balls  of  ice  as  large  as  my  two  fists,  fell 
into  the  boat,  and  some  of  them  came  with  such  violence 
as  certainly  to  have  broken  an  arm  or  leg,  had  they  struck 
us  in  those  parts.  One  of  them  struck  the  blade  or  an  oar 
and  split  it.  The  scene  lasted,  may  be,  five  minutes;  but 
it  was  five  minutes  of  the  mostawftil  feeling  that  I  ever  ex- 
perienced. When  it  passed  over,  we  found  the  snrvound- 
ing  hills  covered  with  masses  of  ice,  I  cannot  call  it  hail ; 
the  trees  stripped  of  their  leaves  and  limbs,  and  every  thing 
looking  desolate.  We  proceeded  on  our  course,  however, 
and  arrived  at  our  destination,  drenched  and  awe-struck. 
The  ruin  had  not  extended  so  far  as  Gandalie,  and  it  was 
diflicult  to  make  them  comprehend  the  cause  of  the  ner- 
vous and  agitated  condition  in  which  we  arrived ;  the  Reis 
Efifendi  asked  me  if  I  was  ever  so  agitated  when  in  action  1 
I  answered  no,  for  then  I  had  something  to  excite  me,  and 
human  means  only  to  oppose.  He  asked  the  minister  if  he 
ever  was  so  afifected  in  a  gale  of  wind  at  sea  1  He  answered 
no,  for  then  he  could  exercise  his  skill  to  disarm  or  render 
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harmless  the  elements.  He  asked  him  why  he  shcnld 
be  affected  now  1  He  replied,  *  From  the  awful  idea  0 
being  crashed  to  death  by  the  hand  of  God  with  stones  fVom 
heaven,  when  resistance  would  be  vain,  and  where  it  woold 
be  impioos  to  be  brave.'  He  clasped  his  hands,  raised  his 
eyes  to  heaven,  and  exclaimed,  'God  is  gr€at  I' 
'  "  Up  to  this  hour,  late  in  the  afternoon,  I  have  not  reco- 
vered my  composure ;  my  nerves  are  so  anected  as  scarcely 
to  be  able  to  hold  my  pen,  or  common icaie  my  ideas.  The 
scene  was  awful  beyond  all  description.  I  have  wimessed 
repeated  earthquakes ;  the  lightning  has  played,  as  it  were, 
aboat  my  head ;  the  wind  roared,  and  the  waves  have  at 
one  moment  thrown  me  to  the  sky,  and  the  next  have  sunk 
me  into  a  deep  abyss.  I  have  been  in  action,  and  seen  death 
and  destruction  around  me  in  every  shape  of  horror;  but 
I  never  before  had  the  feeling  oi  awe  which  seized  upon  me 
on  this  occasion,  and  s  ill  haunts,  and  I  feel  will  ever  haunt 
me.  I  reiurned  to  the  beautiful  village  of  Buyucdere. 
The  sun  was  out  in  all  its  splendour;  at  a  distance  all 
looked  smiling  and  charming;  but  a  nearer  approach  dis- 
covered roofs  covered  with  workmen  repainng  the  bro- 
ken tile^  desolated  vineyards,  and  shattered  windows. 
My  porter,  the  boldest  of  my  family,  who  had  ventured  an 
instant  from  Uie  door,  had  been  knocked  down  by  a  hail- 
stone, and  had  they  not  dragged  him  in  by  the  heels,  would 
have  been  battered  to  death.  Of  a  flock  of  geese  in  front 
of  our  house,  six  were  killed,  and  the  rest  dreadfully  man- 
gled. Two  boatmen  were  killed  in  the  upi>er  part'  of  the 
village,  and  I  have  heard  of  broken  bones  in  abundance. 
Many  of  the  thick  brick  tiles  with  which  my  roof  is  cover- 
ed, are  smashed  to  atoms,  and  my  house  was  inundated  by 
the  rain  (hat  succeeded  (nis  visitation.  It  is  impossible  to 
convey  an  idea  of  what  it  was.  Imagine  to  vourself,  how- 
ever, the  heavens  suddenlv  froze  over,  and  as  suddenly 
broken  to  pieces  in  irregular  masses,  of  from  half  a  pound 
to  a  pound  weight,  and  precipitated  to  the  earth.  My  own 
servants  weigaed  several  pieces  of  three  quarters  of  a 
pound ;  and  many  were  foimd  by  others  of  upwards  of  a 
pound.  There  were  many  which  fell  around  the  boat  in 
which  I  was,  that  appeared  to  me  to  be  as  large  as  the  swell 
of  the  large  sized  water  decanter.  You  may  think  this 
romance.  I  refer  to  the  bearer  of  this  letter,  who  was  with 
me,  and  witnessed  the  scene,  for  the  truth  of  every  word 
it  contains." — Lettbhs  from  CoNaTANTiNOPUs. 

Vcr.  12.  Then  spake  Joshua  to  the  Lord  in  the 
day  when  the  Lord  delivered  up  the  AmcH'ites 
before  the  children  of  Israel,  and  he  said  in 
the  sight  of  Israel,  Stm,  stand  thoa  still  upon 
Gibeon;  and  thou«  Moon,  in  the  valley  of 
Ajalon. 

{See  Engraving.) 

Ver.  21.  And  all  the  people  returned  to  the 
camp  to  Joshua  at  Makkedah  in  peace :  none 
moved  his  tongue  against  any  of  the  children 
of  Israel. 

When  a  person  speaks  of  the  fear  to  which  his  enemy  is 
reduced,  he  says,  ''Ah!  he  dares  not  now  to  shake  his 
tongue  against  me."  "  He  hurt  you  I  the  fellow  will  not 
shake  his  tongue  against  you."— Roberts. 

Ver.  24.  And  said  unto  the  captains  of  the  men  of 
Mrar  which  went  with  him.  Come  near,  put 
your  feet  upon  the  necks  of  these  kings.  And 
they  came  near,  and  put  their  feet  upon  the 
necks  of  them. 

See  on  2  Sam.  44.  21. 

This  in  the  Ea.<<t  is  a  favourite  way  of  triumphing  over 
a  fallen  foe.  In  the  historjr  of  the  Mttles  of  the  goids,  or 
a^ants,  particular  mention  is  made  of  the  closing  scene, 
now  the  conquerors  went  and  trampled  on  their  enemies. 
Wlien  people  are  dispntinjE:,  should  one  be  a  little  pressed, 
and  the  oCner  begin  to  triumph,  the  former  will  say.  "  I 
will  tread  upon  thy  neck,  and  after  that  beat  thee."  A  low- 
caste  man  insulting  one  who  is  high,  is  sure  to  hear  some 
one  say  to  the  offended  individual,  "  Put  your  feet  on  his 
neck.*^  (See  on  Isa.  xviii.  2,  7.)— Roberts. 


CHAPTER  xnr. 

Yer.  12.  Now  therefore  give  me  this  mountain, 
whereof  the  Lord  spake  in  that  day ;  for  thou 
heardest  in  that  day  how  the  Anakims  were 
there,  and  that  the  cities  tce^e  great  and  fenced : 
if  so  be  the  Lord  tnll  be  with  me,  then  I  shalJ 
be  able  to  drive  them  out,  as  the  Lord  said. 

The  mountainous  parts  of  the  Holy  Land  are  v>  far 
tram  being  inhospitable,  unfruitful,  or  the  refhse  of  the 
land  of  Canaan,  that  in  the  division  of  this  country,  the 
mountain  of  Hebron  was  granted  to  Caleb  as  a  particular 
favour;  "  Now,  therefore,  give  me  this  mountain  of  which 
the  Lord  spake  in  that  day."  In  the  time  of  Asa,  the  "  hill 
country  of  Judah"  mustered  five  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
sand men  of  valour ;  an  argument  beyond  dispute,  tnat  the 
land  was  able  to  maintain  them.  Even  in  the  present  times, 
though  cultivation  and  improvement  are  exceedingly  neg- 
lected, while  the  plains  and  valleys,  although  as  fruitful  as 
ever,  lie  almost  entirely  desolate,  every  little  hill  is  crowded 
with  inhabitants.  If  this  part  of  the  H<dy  Land  was  com- 
posed, as  some  object,  only  of  naked  rocks  and  precipices, 
why  is  it  better  peopled  than  the  plains  of  Esdraelon,  Kama, 
Acre,  or  Zabulon,  which  are  aA  of  them  extremely  fertile 
and  delightful  1  It  cannot  be  urged  that  the  inhabitants 
live  with  more  safety  on  the  hills  and  mountains,  than  on 
the  plains,  as  there  are  neither  walls  nor  fortifications  to 
secure  their  villages  and  encampnients ;  and  except  in  the 
range  of  Lebanon,  and  some  other  mountains,  few  or  no 
places  of  difficult  access ;  so  that  both  of  them  are  equally 
exposed  to  the  insults  of  an  enemy.  But  the  reason  is  ob- 
vious; they  find  among  these  mountainous  rocks  and 
precipices,  sufficient  convenience  for  themselves,  and  much 
greater  for  their  cattle.  Here  they  have  bread  to  the  full, 
while  their  flocks  and  their  herds  Srowse  upon  richer  herb* 
age,  and  both  man  and  beast  quench  their  thirst  from 


writers  of  great  reputation,  whose  impartiality  cannot  be 
justly  suspected.  Tacitus  calls  it  a  fruitful  soil,  uber 
solum ;  and  Justin  affirms,  that  in  this  country  the  purity 
of  the  air,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  are  equally  admira- 
ble: Sed  non  minor  loci  ejus  apricitatis  quam  ubertatis 
admi ratio  est.  The  justice  of  tnese  brief  accoimts.  Dr. 
Shaw,  and  almost  every  modem  traveller,  fnlly  verifies. 
When  he  travelled  in  Syria  and  Phenicia,  in  becember 
and  January,  the  whole  country,  he  remarks,  looked  ver- 
dant and  cheerful;  and  the  wooas  particularly,  which  are 
chiefly  planted  with  the  gall-bearing  oak,  were  every- 
where bestrewed  with  a  variety  of  anemonies,  ranuncu- 
lusses^olchicas,  and  mandrakes.  Several  pieces  of  ground 
near  Tripoli  were  full  of  licorice ;  and  at  the  mouth  of  a 
famous  grotto  he  saw  an  elegant  species  of  the  blue  lily, 
the  same  with  Morrison's  lilium  Persicum  florens.  In  the 
beginning  of  March,  the  plains,  particularly  between  Jafia 
and  Rama,  were  everywhere  planted  with  a  beautiful 
variety  of  iVitillaries,  tulips  of  innumerable  hues,  and  a 
profusion  of  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  flowers ;  while 
the  hills  and  the  mountains  were  covered  with  yellow 
pollium,  and  some  varieties  of  thyme,  sage,  and  rosemary. 
— Paxton. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 
Ver.  16.  And  all  the  Canaanites  that  dwell  in 
the  land  of  the  valley  have  chariots  of  iron, 
foth  they  who  are  of  Bethshean  and  her  towns, 
and  they  who  are  of  the  valley  of  Jezreel. 

The  warriors  of  primitive  times  were  carried  to  the  firld 
in  chariots,  drawn  for  the  most  part  by  two  horses.  The 
custom  of  riding  and  fighting  upon  horses,  was  not  intro* 
duced  into  Greece,  and  the  regions  of  Asia  bordering  on 
the  Hellespont,  till  some  time  after  the  Trojan  war;  for 
Homer,  whose  authority  ia  such  cases  is  indisputable, 
always  conducts  his  heroes  to  battle  in  chariots,  never  on 
horseback.  In  what  age  the  chariot  was  first  used  ii.  .^attle. 
cannot  now  be  ascertained;  but  by  the  help  <^*'  ****»  •••'^'^ed 
volume,  we  can  trace  the  practice  to»a  v 
tiquitj,  for  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  ' 
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from  the  number  of  firmed  chariots  which  they  possessed, 
when  Joshua  invaded  their  country,  to  have  l>een  trainea 
to  that  mode  of  warfare  long  before.  "  And  the  children 
of  Joseph  said.  The  hill  is  not  enough  for  us;  and  ail  the 
Canaanites  that  dwell  in  the  land  of  the  valley  have  char- 
iots of  iron,  both  they  who  are  of  Bethshean  and  her  towns, 
wid  they  who  are  of  the  valley  of  Jezreel."  This  by  no 
means  mtimates,  that  the  chariots  were  made  of  iron,  but 
only  that  they  were  armed  with  it  Such  chariots  were  by 
the  ancients  called  cwrrusfaleaii^  and  in  Greek  ipswapo^vpat, 
Thev  had  a  kind  of  scythes,  c^abom  two  cnbits  lonff,  fiist- 
ene<f  to  long  axle-trees  on  both  wheels ;  these  being  driven 
swiAly  through  a  body  of  men,  made  great  slaughter,  mow- 
ing them  down  like  grass  or  com.  The  efficacious  resist- 
ance which  the  Canaanites,  from  their  chariots  of  iron, 
opposed  to  the  arms  of  Israel,  is  emphatically  remarkea 
by  the  sacred  historian :  "  And  the  Lord  was  with  Judah, 
and  they  drave  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain,  but 
could  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley,  because 
thev  had  chariots  of  iron."  The  native  princes  of  Canaan, 
/nlly  aware  of  the  great  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this 
roecifcs  of  force,  in  combating  the  armies  of  Israel,  which 
Ccosisted,  as  has  been  already  observed,  entirely  of  infantry, 
continued  to  improve  it  with  a  care  and  diligence  propor- 
tioned to  its  importance.  In  the  time  of  the  judges,  not 
long  after  the  death  of  Joshua^  Jabin  the  king  of  Canaan, 
sent  nine  hundred  chariots  of  iron  into  the  field  against  the 
people  of  Israel :  and  in  a  succeeding  war,  between  this 
people  and  their  inveterate  enemies  the  rhilistines,  the 
latter  met  them  in  the  fiel^  with  '*  thirty  thousand  chariots, 
and  six  thousand  horsem^,  and  people  as  the  sand  which 
is  on  the  seashore  for  multitude.'* — Paxton. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 
Yer.  25.  Gibeon,  and  Romah,  and  Beeroth. 

The  oriental  geographers  speak  of  Ramah  as  the  metrop- 
olis of  Palestine ;  and  every  appearance  of  its  ruins  even 
now  confirms  the  opinionox  its  naving  been  once  a  consid- 
erable city.  Its  situation,  as  lying  immediately  in  the  high 
road  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem,  made  it  necessarily  a  place 
of  great  resort ;  and  from  the  fruiifulness  of  the  country 
around  it,  U  must  have  been  ec^ually  important  as  a  mili- 
tary station  or  a  depot  for  supplies,  and  as  a  magazine  for 
the  collection  of  such  articles  of  commerce  as  were  export- 
ed from  the  coast.  In  its  present  state,  the  town  of  Ramah 
is  about  the  size  of  Jaffa,  in  the  extent  actually  occupied. 
The  dwellinps  of  this  last,  however,  are  crowded  together 
around  the  sides  of  a  hill,  while  those  of  Ramah  are  scat- 
tered widely  over  the  face  of  the  level  plain  on  which  it 
stands.  The  style  of  building  here  is  that  of  bi^h  square 
houses,  with  flattened  domes  covering  them ;  and  some  of 
the  old  terraced  roofs  are  fenc^  aroimd  with  raised  walls, 
in  which  are  seen  pvramids  of  hollow  earthenware  pipes, 
as  if  to  give  air  ana  light,  without  destroying  the  strength 
of  the  wall  itself.  The  inhabitants  are  estimated  at  little 
more  than  five  thousand  persons,  of  whom  about  one  third 
are  Christians  of  the  Greek  and  Catholic  communion,  and 
the  remaining  two  thirds  Mohammedans,  chiefly  Arabs; 
the  men  of  power  and  the  military  being  Turks,  and  no 
Jews  residing  there.  The  principal  occupation  of  the 
people  is  husbandry,  for  whicn  the  surroundmg  country  is 
highly  favourable,  and  the  staple  commodities  produced 
by  them  are  com.  olives,  oil,  andfcotton,  with  some  soap  and 
coaise  cloth  made  in  the  town.    There  are  still  remains 


of  some  noble  subterranean  cisterns  at  Ramah,  not  inferior 

Sfther  in  extent  or  execution  to  many  of  those  at  Alexan- 
ria:  they  were  intended  for  the  same  purpose,  namely,  to 
serve  in  time  of  war  as  reservoirs  of  water.^' — Buckxnqham. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Ver.  7.  But  they  shall  be  snares  and  traps  unto 

you,  and  scourges  in  your  sides,  and  thorns  in 

your  eyes,  until  ye  perish  from  off  this  good 

land  which  the  Lord  your  Gbd  hath  given  you. 

**  What !"  says  a  wife  to  her  angry  husband,  "  am  I  a 
thorn  in  your  eyesi"  *'  Alas !  alas  1  he  has  seen  another ; 
I  am  now  a  thorn  in  his  eyes."  "  Were  I  not  a  thorn  in  his 
eves,  his  anger  would  not  bum  so  long."  **  My  old  friend 
Tamban  never  looks  at  my  house  now,  because  it  give« 
thorns  to  his  eyes."— Roberts. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 
Ver.  12.  And  I  sent  the  hornet  before  ygu,  which 
drave  them  out  from  before  you,  even  the  tw<i 
kings  of  the  Amorites ;  but  not  with  thy  sword, 
nor  with  thy  bow. 

See  on  Ex.  34. 28. 

Ver.  32.  And  the  bones  of  Joseph,  which  the 
children  of  Israel  brought  up  out  of  Egypt, 
buried  they  in  Shechem,  in  a  parcel  of  ground 
which  Jacob  bought  of  the  sons  of  Hamor,  the 
&ther  of  Shechem,  for  a  hundred  pieces  of  sil 
ver :  and  it  became  the  inheritance  of  the  chil 
dren  of  Joseph. 

Joseph  was  not  interred  in  Shechem,  but,  according  to 
the  ancient  custom,  in  a  field  adjoining.  Probably  the 
other  children  of  Jacob  received  the  hire  honour,  each 
tribe  taking  care  to  bury  its  ancestor,  either  at  Machpelah, 
or  elsewhere  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  Josephus  asserts  that 
it  was  so,  upon  the  credit  of  an  ancient  tradition.  St.  Ste- 
phen confirms  the  relation.  At!ts  vii.  16.  Savages  consider 
the  tombs  of  their  ancestors  as  titles  to  the  possession  cf  the 
lands  which  they  inhabit.  This  country  is  ours,  say  they ; 
the  bones  of  our  fathers  are  here  laid  to  rest.  When  they 
are  foreed  to  quit  it,  they  dig  them  up  with  tears,  and  carry 
them  ofif  with  every  token  of  respect.  Abont  thirty  miles 
below  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  (savs  Carver,)  in  North 
America,  sereral  bands  of  the  Naudowcssie  Indians  have 
a  burying-place,  where  these  people,  though  thev  have  no 
fixed  residence,  living  in  tents,  and  abidine  Snt  a  few 
months  on  one  spot,  always  contrive  to  deposite  the  bones 
of  their  dead.  At  the  spring  eauinoz  these  bands  annually 
assemble  here  to  hold  a  grana  council  with  all  the  othei 
bands ;  wherein  they  settle  their  operations  for  the  ensuing 
year.  At  this  time,  in  particular,  the^  bring  with  them 
their  dead,  for  interment,  bound  up  in  oufiUoes'  skins.  If 
any  of  these  people  die  in  the  summer,  at  a  distance  from 
the  burying-ground,  and  they  find  it  impossible  to  remove 
the  body  before  it  would  putrify,  they  bum  the  flesh  from 
the  bones,  and  preserving  the  latter,  bury  them  in  the 
manner  described.— Bvrdbr. 


JUDGES. 


CHAPTER  L 

Ver.  7.  Threescore  and  ten  kings,  having  their 
thumbs  and  their  great  toes  cut  off. 

The  Hebrew  has  this,  "  the  thumbs  of  their  hands  and 
of  their  feet."  The  Hindoos  call  the  thumb  the  reria-virU, 
the  great  finger  of  the  hand,  and  the  large  toe  is  named  the 
ereat  finger  of  the  foot.  This  punishment  was  exceeding- 
\y  common  in  ancient  times,  and  was  inflicted  principallv 
on  those  who  had  committed  some  flagrant  onfence  with 
their  hands  and  their  feet.  Thus,  those  convicted  of  for- 
gery, or  numerous  thefts,  had  their  thumbs  cut  off.  The 
practice  is  abolished,  but  its  memory  will  remain,  as  it  is 
now  one  of  the  scarecrows  of  the  nursery  and  domestic  life : 
"  If  you  steal  any  more,  I  will  cut  off'your  thumbs.*'  ^  Let 
me  find  out  the  ihief,  and  I  will  soon  hare  his  thumbs.**^ 
Roberts. 

CHAPTER  in. 

Ver.  17.  And  he  brought  the  present  unto  Eglon 
king  of  Moab :  and  Eglon  was  a  very  ftit  man. 
18.  And  when  he  had  made  an  end  to  offer  the 
present,  he  sent  away  the  people  tiiat  bare  the 
present 

See  on  Gen.  43. 45. 

There  is  often  in  the  East  a  great  deal  of  pomp  and  par 
rade  in  presenting  their  gifts.  "Through  ostentation,"  says 
Maillet,  "  they  never  fail  to  load  upon  four  or  five  horses 
what  might  easily  be  carried  b^  one.  In  like  manner  as 
to  jewels,  trinkets,  and  other  thmgs  of  value,  they  nlace  in 
fifteen  dishes,  what  a  single  plate  would  very  weU  hold." . 
Something  of  this  pomp  seems  to  be  referred  to  in  this  pas-  <  * 
sage,  where  we  read  ofmakwtg  an  end  of  offering  the  yret- 
entt  and  of  a  number  of  people  who  conveyed  it.  This  re- 
mark also  illustrates  2  Kings  viii.  9.  So  Hazad  v>ewt  to 
meet  Am,  amd  look  a  present  wUk  Atm,  even  of  eveiy  good 
thing  of  DamoMMSf  forty  cameU  burden. — HABMEa. 

Ver.  19.  But  he  himself  turned  again  from  the 
quarries  that  were  by  Qilgal,  and  said,  I  have 
a  secret  errand  unto  thee,  O  king :  who  said. 
Keep  silence.  And  all  that  stood  by  him  went 
out  from  him. 

From  a  circumstance  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bruce,  it  ap- 
pears that  Ehud  acted  in  strict  conformity  to  the  customs 
of  the  time  and  place,  so  that  neither  the  suspicion  of  the 
king  nor  his  aUendants  should  be  excited  by  his  conduct. 
It  was  usual  for  the  attendants  to  retire  when  secret  mes- 
saees  were  to  be  delivered.  "  I  drank  a  dish  of  coflee,  and 
to!d  him,  that  I  was  a  bearer  of  a  confidential  message  from 
AH  Bey  of  Cairo,  and  wished  to  deliver  it  to  him  withont 
witnesses,  whenever  he  pleased.  The  room  was  accord- 
ingly cleared  without  delay,  excepting  his  secretary,  who 
was  also  going  away,  when  I  pulled  him  back  by  the  clothes, 
saying,  stay,  if  yon  please ;  we  shall  need  you  to  write  the 
answer.'' — Burdek. 

Yer.  20.  And  Ehud  came  unto  him ;  and  he  was 
sitting  in  a  summer^parlour,  which  he  had  for 
himself  alone. 

Dr.  Shaw  tells  us,  their  doors  are  lance,  and  their  cham- 
bers spacious;  conveniences,  as  be  coserves.  ver^  well 
adapted  to  those  hotter  climates.  Bat  when  Kglon  is  rep- 
resented as  reeeiviai^  Ehvd  and  Death,  in  a  parlour  of 
B^Mng,  as  it  is  called,  in  the  margin  of  Judges  iii.  90,  or 
rather  in  a  chamber  of  coolings  something  more  seems  to  be 


meant  than  merely  its  having  a  large  door,  or  bemg  spa- 
cious ;  at  least  there  are  now  other  contrivances  in  the  East, 
to  give  coolness  to  particular  rooms,  which  are  very  com- 
mon ;  and  though  the  time  in  which  Eglon  lived,  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  of  very  remote  antiquity,  yet  we  are  to 
remember  he  was  a  prince,  and  in  thejpalaces  of  such  these 
contrivances  without  doubt  began.  The  doctor  is  silent 
upon  this  point,  but  Russell  has  given  us  the  foUowitig  ac- 
count of  one  of  their  methods  of  cooling  rooms.  Their 
great  houses  at  Aleppo  are  composed  of  apartments  on  each 
of  the  sides  of  a  square  court,  all  of  stone ;  and  consist  of 
a  ground  door,  which  is  generall3r  arched,  and  an  upper 
story,  which  is  flat  on  the  top,  and  either  tetraced  with  hard 
plaster,  or  paved  stone ;  above-stairs  is  a  colonnade,  if  not 
round  the  whole  court,  at  least  fronting  the  West,  oflffrom 
which  are  their  rooms  and  kiosques ;  these  latter  are  a  sort 
of  wooden  divans,  that  proiect  a  little  way  from  their  other 
buildings,  and  hang  over  the  street;  they  are  raised  aboat 
a  foot  ana  a  half  higher  than  the  floor  of  the  room,  to  which 
they  are  <]uite  open,  and  by  having  windows  in  fh>ne  and 
on  each  side,  there  is  a  great  draught  of  air,  which  makes 
them  cool  in  the  summer,  the  advantage  chieflv  intended 
by  them.  They  have  another  way  of  cooling  tneir  rooms 
in  Egypt.  It  is  done  by  openings  at  the  top,  which  let  the 
fresh  air  into  them.  Egmont  and  Hevman,  as  well  as 
Maillet,  make  mention  of  them,  but  the  last-meniioned  au- 
thor gives  the  most  distinct  account  of  these  contrivances: 
they  make,  he  tells  us,  their  halls  extremely  large  and 
lofty,  with  a  dome  at  the  top,  which  towards  the  North  has 
several  open  windows ;  these  are  so  constructed  as  to  throw 
the  north  wind  down  into  these  rooms,  and  by  this  means, 
though  the  country  is  excessively  hot,  they  can  make  the 
coolness  of  these  apartments  such  as,  oftentimes,  not  to  be 
borne  withont  being  wrapped  in  ftirs.  Egmont  and  Hey- 
man  speak  of  chambers  cooled  after  this  manner,  as  well 
as  halts.  Eglon's  appears  to  have  been  a  chamber,  and 
what  Shaw  calls  an  oleey  which  gives  a  propriety  to  the 
mention  that  is  made  of  Ehud's  passing  through  the  porch, 
which  no  interpreter  before  the  doctor  nas,  that  I  know  of, 
remarked :  but  whether  it  was  cooled  by  a  kiosque,  as  they 
are  called  at  Aleppo,  or  bv  an  Egyptian  dome,  or  by  some 
contrivance  distinct  from  both,  is  or  no  consequence  to  de- 
termine. That  some  contrivance  to  mitigate  the  extreme 
heat  of  that  climate  began  early  to  obtain,  in  the  palaces  ot 
princes,  is  natural  to  believe ;  I'hat  it  began  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Eglon,  this  passage  puts  out  of  all  doubt.  It  was 
the  more  necessarv,  as  Eglon  appears  to  have  kept  his 
court  at  Jericho,  where  the  heat  is  so  excessive,  that  it  has 
proved  fatal  to  some  even  in  March. — HiRMsa. 

Ver.  25.  And  they  tarried  till  they  were  ashamed ; 
and,  behold,  he  opened  not  tne  doors  of  the 
parlour :  therefore  they  took  a  key  and  open* 
ed  them;  and,  behold,  their  lord  was  fallen 
down  dead  on  the  earth. 

The  wooden  locks  commonly  used  in  Egypt,  "  consist  of 
a  long  hollow  piece  of  wood,  fixed  in  the  door,  so  as  to  slide 
backward  and  forward,  which  enters  a  hole  made  for  it 
in  the  doorpost,  and  is  tnere  fastened  by  small  bolts  of  iron 
wire,  which  fall  from  above  into  1  ittle  orifices  made  for  them 
in  the  top  of  the  lock.  The  key  is  a  long  piece  of  wood, 
having  at  the  end  small  pieces  of  iron  wire  of  difierent 
lengths,  irregularlv  fixed  in.  corresponding  in  number  and 
direction  with  the  bolts  which  fall  into  the  lock ;  these  it  litis 
upon  being  introduced  into  the  lock,  which  it  then  pulls 
back.  The  bolts  of  wire  difi*er  in  number  from  three  to 
fourteen  or  fifteen,  and  it  is  impossible  to  guess  at  the  num- 
ber a  lock  contains,  or  at  the  direction  in  which  they  arr 
placed." — Ttnufsa's  JonrruU  o^a  Ton:  in  the  l^^iami. 
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Ver.  31.  And  after  him  was  Shamgar  the  soil  of 
Anath,  which  slew  of  the  Philistines  six  hun- 
dred men  with  an  ox-goad:  and  he  also  de- 
livered Israel. 

Mr.  Manndrell  has  an  observation  which  at  once  ex- 
plains this  transaction,  and  removes  every  difficulty  from 
,be  passage.  He  says, "  the  countrjrpeople  were  now  every- 
where at  plough  in  the  fields,  in  order  to  sow  cotton.  It 
was  observable,  that  in  ploughing  they  used  goads  of  an  ex- 
traordinary size :  upon  measuring  of  several,  I  found  them 
about  eight  feet  long,  and  at  the  Digger  end  six  inches  in 
circumference.  The^  were  armed  at  the  lesser  end  with 
a  sharp  prickle  for  driving  the  oxen,  at  the  other  end  with 
a  small  spade,  or  paddle  of  iron,  strong  and  massy,  for 
cleansing  the  plougn  from  the  clay  that  encumbers  it  in 
working.  May  we  not  from  hence  conjecture,  that  it  was 
with  such  a  goad  as  one  of  these,  that  Shamgar  made  that 
prodi|:ious  slaughter  related  of  him,  Judges  iii.  21.  I  am 
confident  that  whoever  should  see  one  of  mese  instruments, 
would  judge  ii  to  be  a  weapon  not  less  fit,  perhaps  fiUer, 
than  a  sword  for  such  an  execution.  Goads  of  this  sort  I 
saw  always  used  hereabouts,  and  also  in  Syria:  and  the 
reason  is,  because  the  same  single  person  both  drives  the 
oxen,  and  also  holds  and  manages  the  plough ;  which 
makes  it  necessary  to  use  such  a  goad  as  is  at)ove  described, 
to  avoid  the  encumbrance  of  two  instruments." — Burder. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
Ver.  6.  And  she  sent  and  called  Barak  the  son  of 
Abinoam  out  of  Kedesh-naphtali,  and  said  unto 
him.  Hath  not  the  Lord  GKxl  of  Israel  com- 
manded, saying,  Gk),  and  draw  towards  Mount 
Tabor,  and  take  with  thee  ten  thousand  men  of 
the  children  of  Naphtali,  and  of  the  children  of 
Zebulun  1 

Arriving  at  the  top,  we  found  ourselves  on  an  oval 
pldin,  of  about  a  Quarter  of  a  mile  in  its  greatest  length, 
covered  with  a  bed  of  fertile  soil  on  the  west,  having  at  its 
eastern  end  a  mass  of  ruins,  seemingly  the  vestiges  of 
churches,  grottoes,  strong  walls,  and  fortifications,  all  deci- 
ded Iv  of  some  antiquity,  and  a  few  appearing  to  be  the 
worKs  of  a  very  remote  age.  First  were  pointed  out  to  us  ^ 
three  grottoes,  two  beside  each  other,  and  not  far  from  two 
cisterns  of  excellent  water;  which  grottoes  are  said  to  be 
the  remains  of  the  three  tabernacles  proposed  to  be  erected 
by  St.  Peter,  at  the  moment  of  the  transfiguration,  when 
Jesus,  EUias,  and  Moses,  were  seen  talking  together.  In 
one  of  these  grottoes,  which  they  call  more  particularly  the 
Sanctuary,  there  is  a  square  stone  used  as  an  altar  *,  and  on 
the  sixth  of  August  in  every  year,  the  friars  of  the  convent 
come  from  Nazareth,  with  their  iMmners  and  the  host,  to 
say  mass  here ;  at  which  ^riod  they  are  accompanied  by 
all  the  Catholics  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  pass  the  night 
in  festivity,  and  light  large  bonfires,  by  a  succession  of 
which  they  have  nearly  bared  the  southern  side  of  the 
mountain  of  all  the  wood  that  once  clothe  it.  Besides 
these  grottoes,  no  particular  history  is  assigned  to  any  other 
of  the  remains,  though  among  them  there  seem  to  have  been 
many  large  religious  buildings.  The  whole  of  these  ap- 
pear to  have  been  once  enclosed  with  a  strong  wall,  a  large 
'portion  of  which  still  remains  entire  on  the  north  side, 
naving  its  firm  foundation  oh  the  solid  rock.  This  ap- 
peared to  me  the  most  ancient  part.  Traditions  here  speak 
of  a  city  built  on  the  top,  which  sustained  a  five  years' 
Fiege,  drawing  its  supplies  byskirmish  from  difierent  pans 
of  the  fertile  plains  lyplow,  aiid  beine  furnished  with  water 
from  two  excellent  cisterns  stlU  above;  but  as  no  fixed 
period  is  assigned  to  this  event,  it  may  probably  relate  to 
the  siege  of  Vespasian.  As  there  still  remained  the  frag- 
ments of  a  wall  on  the  southeast  angle,  somewhat  hi^^her 
than  the  rest,  we  ascended  it  over  heaps  of  fallen  buildmgs, 
and  enjoyed  from  thence  a  prospect  truly  magnificent,  want- 
ing only  the  verdure  of  spring  to  make  it  b^utiftil  as  well 
as  grand.  Placin?  my  compass  before  me,  we  had  on  the 
northwest  a  view  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  whose  blue  sur- 
face filled  up  an  open  space  left  by  a  downward  bend  in  the 
outline  of  the  western  hills :  to  west-noithwest  a  smaller 
portion  of  its  waters  were  seen :  and  on  the  west  again  the 


slender  line  of  its  distant  horizon  was  just  perceptible  over 
a  range  of  land  near  the  seacoast.  From  west  to  south 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon  extended  over  a  vast  space,  being 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  range  of  hills,  generally 
considered  to  be  the  Hermon,  whose  dews  are  poeti- 
cally  celebrated.  Psalm  cxxxiii.  3,  and  having  in  the 
same  direction,  nearer  the  foot  of  Tabor,  the  springs  of 
Ain-el-Sherrar,  which  send  a  perceptible  .stream  through 
its  centre,  and  form  the  brook  Kishon  of  antiquity.  Psalm 
Ixxxiii  9.  From  southeast  to  the  east  is  the  plain  of  Gali- 
lee, being  almost  a  continuation  of  Esdraelon,  and,  like  it, 
appearing  to  be  highly  cultivated,  being  now  ploughed  for 
seed  throughout.  Beneaib  the  range  of  this  supposed 
Hermon  is  seated  Endor,  famed  for  the  witch  who  raised 
the  ghost  of  Samuel,  to  the  terror  of  the  afiVi^hted  Saul ;  and 
Nain,  equally  celebrated  as  the  place  at  which  Jesus  raised 
the  onlv  son  of  a  widow  from  death  to  life,  and  restored 
him  to  Lis  afilicted  parent.  The  range  which  bounds  the 
eastern  view  is  thought  to  be  the  mountains  of  Gilboa, 
where  the  same  Saul,  setting  an  example  of  self-destruction 
to  his  armour-bearer  and  his  three  sons,  fell  on  his  own 
sword,  rather  than  fall  wounded  into  the  hands  of  the  un- 
circumcised,  by  whom  he  was  defeated.  The  sea  of  Tibe- 
rias, or  the  Lake  of  Gennesarelh,  famed  as  the  scene  of 
many  miracles,  is  seen  on  the  northeast,  filling  the  hollow 
of  a  deep  valley,  and  contrasting  its  light  blue  waters  with 
the  dark  brown  shades  of  the  barren  hills  by  which  it  is 
hemmed  around.  Here,  too,  the  steep  is  pointed  out  down 
which  the  herd  of  swine,  who  were  possessed  by  the  legion 
of  devils,  ran  headlong  into  the  sea.  In  the  same  di  rect ion , 
below,  on  the  plain  of  Galilee,  and  about  an  hour's  distance 
from  the  foot  of  Mount  Tabor,  there  is  a  cluster  of  buildings, 
used  as  a  bazar  for  cattle,  frequented  on  Mondays  only. 
Somewhat  farther  on  is  a  rising  ground,  from  which  it  is 
said  that  Christ  delivered  the  long  and  excellent  discourse, 
called  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount :  and  the  whole  view  in 
this  quarter  is  boimded  by  the  high  range  of  Gebel-el-Telj\ 
or  the  Mountain  of  Snow,  whose  summit  was  at  this  mo- 
ment clothed  with  one  white  sheet,  without  a  perceptible 
breach  or  dark  spot  in  it.  The  city  of  Saphet,  supposed 
to  be  the  ancient  Bethulia,  a  city  said  to  be  seen  far  and 
near,  and  thought  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  apophthegm  which 
says,  "  a  city  set  on  a  hill  cannot  be  hid,^'  is  also  pointed 
out  in  this  direction :  but  though  the  day  was  clear,  I  could 
not  distinguish  it,  its  distance  preventing  its  being  defined 
fVom  hence  without  a  glass.  To  the  north  were  the  stony 
hills  over  which  we  had  journeyed  hither,  and  these  com- 
pleted this  truly  grand  and  interesting  panoramic  view. 

— BVCKINOBAM. 

Van  Egmont  and  Heyman  give  the  following  account  of 
Tabor : — "  This  mountain,  though  somewhat  rugged  and 
difiicult,  we  ascended  on  horseback,  making  several  cir- 
cuits round  it,  which  took  vk"  about  three  quarters  of  an 
hour.  It  is  one  of  the  high«*8t  in  the  whole  countrVj  being 
thirty  stadia,  or  about  four  English  miles,  a  circumference 
that  rendered  it  more  famous.  And  it  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful I  ever  saw,  with  regard  to  verdure,  being  everywhere 
decorated  with  small  oak-trees,  and  the  ground  universally 
enamelled  with  a  variety  of  plants  and  flowers,  except  oh 
the  south  side,  where  it  is  not  so  fully  covered  with  verdure. 
On  this  mountain  are  g^eat  numbers  of  red  partridges,  and 
some  wild-boars ;  and  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  see  the 
Arabs  hunting  them.  We  left,  but  not  without  reluctance, 
this  delightful  place,  and  found  at  the  bottom  of  it  a  mean 
village,  called  Deboura,  or  Tabour,  a  name  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  celebrated  Deborah  mentioned  in  Jod^."* 
Pococke  notices  this  village,  which  stands  on  a  rising 
ground  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tabor  westward;  and  the 
learned  traveller  thinks,  that  it  may  be  the  same  as  the  Da- 
berath,  or  Daberah,  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  as  on 
the  borders  of  Zebulun  and  Issachar.  "  Any  one,"  he  adds, 
"  who  examines  the  fourth  chapter  of  Judges,  may  see  that 
this  is  probably  the  spot  where  Barak  and  Deborah  met  at 
Mount  Tabor  with  their  forces  and  went  to  pursue  Sisera ; 
and  on  this  account,  it  might  have  its  name  from  that  great 
proph*;tess,  who  then  judged  and  governed  Israel :  for  Jo- 
sepnus  relates,  that  Deborah  and  Barak  gathered  the  army 
together  at  this  mountain.**  This  point  Josephus  was  not 
required  to  prove,  as  the  sacred  history  contains  ex^icit  in- 
formation on  this  head,  to  which  the  Jewish  hisiopan  was 
incapable  of  adding  a  single  particular.  The  name  of  the 
village  seems,  however,  mori  prclxibly  to  be  derived  froap 
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the  mountain,  than  from  the  propheten.  Deborah,  the 
name  of  the  place  where  she  dwelt,  and  to  which  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  came  up  to  her  for  judgment,  was  between 
Ramah  and  Bethel  in  Mount  Ephraim,  and  consequently 
much  farther  to  the  south.  Whereas  in  Deboura,  or  Dap 
bour,  we  have  the  verr  Dabor  or  Thaboor  of  the  scrip- 
tures, with  only  that  slight  corruption  which  the  Hebrew 
namcK  receive,  as  pronounced  by  the  Arabs.  The  moun- 
tain itself  they  c&UDjebel  TV»r.— Modx&n  TBAVSLLxa. 

Ver.  10.  And  Barak  called  Zebuliin  and  Naph- 
tali  to  Kerlesh ;  and  he  went  up  with  ten  thou- 
sand men  at  his  feet:  and  Deborah  went  up 
with.  him. 

The  phrase  "  men  at  his  feet,"  did  not,  I  believe,  refer  to 
any  particular  class  of  soldiers,  but  applied  to  all,  whether 
they  fought  in  chariots,  on  horses,  or  on  foot.  This  form  of 
speech  is  used  in  eastern  books  to  show  how  many  obey  or 
serve  under  the  general.  It  may  be  taken  from  the  action  of 
a  slave  being  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  his  master,  denoting 
submission  or  obedience.  In  this  way  devotees,  when  ad- 
dressing the  gods,  always  speak  of  themselves  as  being  at 
their  feet.  When  the  Oriental  speak  of  his  Majesty  of 
Britain,  they  often  allude  to  the  millions  who  are  at  his 
feet.  The  governors,  generals,  or  judges  in  the  East,  are 
said  to  have  the  people  of  such  countries,  or  armies,  or  dis- 
tricts, at  their  feet.  Nay,  it  is  common  for  masters,  and 
people  of  small  possessions,  to  speak  of  their  domestics  as 
being  at  their  feet.  It  is  therefore  heard  every  day,  for 
'*  I  win  send  my  servants,"  en^kdl-cdiyUa^  "those  at  my 
feet." — Roberts. 

Ver.  18.  And  Jael  went  out  to  meet  Sisera,  and 
said  unto  him,  Turn  in,  my  lord,  turn  in  to 
me ;  fear  not.  And  when  ne  had  turned  in 
tmto  her  into  the  tent,  she  covered  him  with  a 
mantle. 

The  Arabs  are  not  so  scrupulous  as  the  Turks  about 
their  women ;  and  though  they  have  their  harem,  or  wo- 
men's apartment,  in  the  tent,  they  readily  introduce  their 
acquaintances  into  it,  or  those  strangers  whom  they  take 
under  their  special  protection.  Pococke*s  conductor,  in  his 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  led  him  two  or  three  miles  to  his 
tent,  where  he  sat  with  his  wife  and  others  round  a  fire. 
The  faithful  Arab  kept  him  there  for  greater  security,  the 
wife  being  always  with  him  ;  no  stranger  ever  danng  to 
rome  into  the  women's  apartment  un(ess  introduced.  We 
discover  in  this  custom,  the  reason  of  Jael's  invitation  to 
Bisera,  when  he  was  defeated  bv  Barak :  "  Turn  in,  my 
lord,  turn  in  to  me,  fear  not."  She  invited  him  to  take  ref- 
uge in  her  own  division  of  the  tent,  into  which  no  stran- 
erer  might  presume  to  enter ;  and  where  he  naturally  sup- 
posed himself  in  perfect  safetv. — Pazton. 

There  is  an  apparent  treacnery  in  the  conduct  of  Jael  to 
Sisera ;  and  it  appears  from  the  following  account  as  if  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country  were  still  actuated  by  the  same 
principle  of  interested  dissimulation.  '*  It  was  about  noon 
when  we  reached  the  small  village  of  Deborah,  where  we 
ali^hied  to  refresh,  not  suspecting  that  the  treachery  for 
which  it  is  traditionally  infamous,  both  in  holy  and  profane 
records,  was  still  to  be  found  here  at  so  distant  a  period. 
We  entered  into  this  village,  and,  like  the  unfortunate  Sis- 
era,  demanded  only  a  little  water  to  drink,  for  with  every 
thing  else  oar  scrip  was  well  provided.  It  was  furnished 
to  us,  BR  we  desired,  with  provender  for  our  beasts,  and  the 
offer  of  all  that  the  villi^  possessed.  While  the  animals 
were  feeding,  I  was  desirous  of  ascending  to  the  summit  of 
Mount  Tabor,  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  extensive  view 
which  it  commands.  Our  guide  from  the  convent  o0ering 
to  accompany  me,  we  took  with  as  a  man  from  the  village, 
who  promised  to  facilitate  our  ascent  by  directing  us  to  the 
easiest  paths ;  and  taking  our  arms  with  us,  while  my 
servant  and  the  muleteer  remained  below  to  take  care  of 
the  beasts,  we  all  three  set  out  together ;  by  forced  exer- 
tions we  reached  the  summit  in  about  half  an  hour.  In  our 
descent  from  Mount  Tabor  we  entered  a  grotto,  in  which 
there  had  formerly  been  a  church,  and  had  scarcely  got 
within  it,  before  we  heard  the  rushing  of  persons  before 
die  outer  part  of  the  passage  by  which  we  had  entered.  On 
taming  round  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  noise,  we  ob- 


served flv^  or  sdx  armed  men,  nree  of  whom  we  recog- 
nised to  be  those  who  had  made  such  offers  of  their  hospi- 
tality in  the  village  of  Deborah  below.  They  called  out 
to  us  in  a  loud  voice,  that  if  we  attempted  the  slightest 
resistance  we  shonld  be  murdered,  but  mat  if  we  submit- 
ted to  be  quietly  stripped,  no  violence  should  be  ofiered  to 
our  persons.  There  was  no  time  for  parley,  though  my 
companions  at  first  cried  for  mercy,  but  as  1  rushed  out 
with  my  musket  cocked,  and  presented,  they  instantly  fol- 
lowed me,  and  an  unexpected  discharge  drove  our  assail- 
ants to  seek  shelter  behind  the  masses  of  rock  near  the 
cave.  A  regular  skirmish  now  commenced,  in  which  we 
kept  up  a  retreating  fire,  and  oi\en  exposed  ourselves  to 
their  snot,  for  the  sake  of  getting  to  our  mules  at  the  foot  oi 
the  hill.  During  a  full  hour  ofthis  kind  of  running  fight, 
none  of  our  party  was  hurt.  From  the  first  it  seemed 
evident  to  us  that  we  had  been  betrayed  by  our  Deborah 
guide,  and  our  notion  was  at  length  confirmed  by  his  going 
over  to  the  assailing  party,  and  using  his  arms  against  us. 
Fortunately,  and  justly  too,  this  man  was  himself  wounded 
by  a  ball  from  my  musket,  and  when  he  fell  shrieking,  on 
the  side  of  the  hill,  his  companions  hastened  to  his  relief, 
while  we  profited  iy  the  alarm  of  the  moment  to  continue 
our  retreat,  and  rejoin  our  mules  below.  Here  we  drew  off 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  village  of  Deborah,  and,  with 
arms  in  our  hands,  being  exhausted  and  fatigued,  refreshed 
ourselves  beneath  a  tree ;  but  we  had  not  yet  remounted, 
when  a  large  party,  professing  to  be  from  the  sheik  of 
Deborah,  a  village  consisting  only  of  a  few  huts,  came  to 
s^uesteroar  beasts,  for  what  they  called  the  public  service. 
We  treated  this  with  a  proper  degree  of  warmth,  and 
threatened  death  to  the  first  that  should  dare  to  lay  bands 
on  any  thing  belonging  to  us :  so  that  the  brave  villagers 
kept  aloof."~*BvcKiNOBAM. 

Ver.  19.  And  he  said  unto  her,  Qive  me,  I  pray 
thee,  a  little  water  to  drink ;  for  I  am  thirsty. 
And  she  opened  a  bottle  of  milk,  and  gave  him 
drink,  and  covered  him. 

The  method  of  making  butter  in  the  East,  illustrates  the 
conduct  of  Jael,  the  wife  of  Heber,  described  in  the  book 
of  Judges :  "  And  Sisera  said  unto  her,  Give  me,  I  pray 
thee,  a  little  water  to  drink,  for  I  am  thirsty :  and  she  open- 
ed a  bottle  of  milk,  and  gave  him  drink,  and  covered  him." 
In  the  song  of  Deboij^h,  the  statement  is  repeated :  "  He 
asked  water,  and  she^gave  him  milk,  she  Drought  forth 
butter  in  a  lordly  dish. '  The  word  (rNon  kem4iik)  which 
our  translators  rendered  butter,  properly  simplifies  cream ; 
which  is  undoubtedly  the  meaning  of  it  in  this  passage,  for 
Sisera  complained  of  thirst,  and  asked  a  little  water  to 
quench  it,  a  ]>urpose  to  which  butter  is  but  little  adapted. 
Mr.  Harmer  indeed  urges  the  same  objection  to  cream, 
which,  he  contends,  few  people  would  thmk  a  very  proper 
beverage  for  one  that  was  extremelj^  thirsty;  and  con- 
eludes,  that  it  must  have  been  buttermilk  which  Jael,  who 
had  just  been  churning,  gave  to  Sisera.  But  the  opijtion 
of  Dr.  Russell  is  preferable,  that  the  kemah  of  the  scrip- 
tures, is  probably  the  same  as  the  hofmak  of  the  Arabs, 
which  is  not,  as  Harmer  supposed,  simple  cream,  but 
cream  produced  by  simmering  fresh  sbeeps^  milk  for  some 
hours  over  a  slow  fire.  It  could  not  be  butter  newly  churn- 
ed, which  Jael  presented  to  Sisera,  because  the  Arab  but- 
ter is  apt  to  be  loul,  and  is  commonly  passed  through  a 
strainer  before  it  is  used ;  and  Russell  declares,  he  never 
saw  butter  offered  to  a  stranger,  but  always  kaywak:  nor 
did  he  ever  observe  the  Orientals  drink  buttermilk,  but  al- 
ways /esfton,  which  is  coagulated  sour  milk,  diluted  with 
water.  It  was  2e60n,  thereiore,  which  Pococke  mistook  tor 
buttermilk,  with  which  the  Arabs  treated  him  in  the  Holy 
Land.  A  similar  conclusion  may  be  drawn  concerning  the 
butter  and  milk  which  the  wife  of  Heber  presented  to  Sise- 
ra; they  were  forced  cream  or  ha^ymak^  and  Uban^  or  coag- 
ulated sour  milk  diluted  with  water,  which  is  a  common 
and  refreshing  beverage  in  those  sultry  regions. — Pazton. 

Yer.  2t.  Then  Jael  Heber's  wife  took  a  nail  ot 
the  tent,  and  took  a  hammer  in  her  hand,  and 
went  softly  unto  him,  and  smote  the  nail  into 
his  temples,  and  fastened  it  into  the  fi^ronnd : 
(for  he  was  fast  asleep  and  weary:)  so}"»  ''*'^ 
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Sbaw,  deseiibiiig  tbe  tents  of  the  Bedoaia  AraM,  aayti 
*'  these  tents  are  kept  firm  and  steadr,  by  bracing  or  stretch- 
ing down  their  eaves  with  cords  tied  down  to  hoioked  wood- 
en pins  well  pointed,  which  they  drive  into  the  grrnnd  with 

mallet ;  one  of  these  pins  answering  to  the  nail,  as  the 
coallet  does  to  the  hammer,  which  Jael  used  in  fastening 
lo  the  ground  the  temples  of  Sisen."-^BuBOBa. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Yer.  6.  In  the  days  of  Shamir  the  son  of  Anath, 
in  tbe  days  of  Jael,  the  highways  were  unoc- 
cupied, and  the  travellers  mlkea  through  by- 
ways. 

There  are  roads  in  these  conntriesi  but  it  is  very  easy  to 
tarn  out  of  them,  and  go  to  a  place  by  winding  about  over 
the  lands,  when  that  is  thought  safer.  Dr.  Shaw  takes  no- 
tice of  this  circumstance  in  Barbary,  where,  he  says,  they 
found  no  hedges,  or  mounds,  or  enclosures,  to  retard  or 
molest  them.  To  this  Deborah  doubtless  refers,  though 
the  doctor  does  not  apply  this  circumstance  to  that  passage, 
when  she  sajrs,  "  In  tne  days  of  Shamgar,  the  son  oi  Anath, 
in  the  days  of  Jael,  the  highways  were  unoccupied,  and  the 
travellers  walked  through  byways,"  or  crooked  ways,  ac- 
cording to  the  margin,  Judges  v.  6.  The  account  Bishop 
Pococke  gives  of  me  manner  in  which  that  Arab,  under 
whose  care  he  had  put  himself,  conducted  him  to  Jerusa- 
lero,  illustrates  this  with  great  liveliness,  which  his  lordship 
tells  us  was  by  night,  and  not  by  the  highroad,  but  througn 
the  fields :  "  and  1  observed,"  says  be,  "  that  he  avoided  as 
much  as  he  could  goine  near  any  village  or  encainpment, 
and  sometimes  stood  still,  as  I  thou^bt,  to  hearken.*^  And 
just  in  that  manner  people  were  obliged  to  travel  in  Judea, 
in  the  days  of  Shamgar  and  Jael. — HARMsa. 

Ver.  10.  Bpeak,  ye  that  ride  on  white  asses,  ye 
that  sit  in  judgment,  and  walk  by  the  way. 

The  ancient  Israelites  preferred  the  young  ass  for  the 
saddle.  It  is  on  this  account,  the  sacred  writers  so  fVe- 
qiiently  mention  riding  on  young  asses  and  on  ass  colts. 
They  must  bav«  found  them,  from  experience,  like  the 
young  of  all  animals,  more  tractable,  lively,  and  active, 
than  their  parents,  and,  by  consequence,  better  adapted  to 
this  employment  Buffon  remarked  particularly  of  the 
voung  ass,  that  it  is  a  gay,  nimble,  and  gentle  animal, 
''  and  therefore,  to  be  preferred  for  riding  to  the  same  ani- 
mal, when  become  lazy  and  smbbom  through  age."  "  In- 
deed the  Hebrew  name  of  the  young  ass,  "t^"  from  a  root 
which  signifies  to  rouse  or  excite,  "  is  expressive  of  its 
character  for  sprightliness  and  activity."  On  public  and 
solemn  occasions,  they  adorned  the  asses  which  they  rode, 
with  rich  and  splendid  trappings.  *'  In  this  manner,''  says 
an  excellent  writer  of  Essays  on  Sacred  Zoology,  **  the 
magistrates  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  appear  to  have  rode 
in  state.  They  proceeded  to  the  gate  of  their  city,  where 
they  sat  to  hear  causes,  in  slow  procession,  mounted  on 
asses  superbly  caparisoned  with  white  cloth,  which  cover- 
ed the  greater  part  of  the  animal's  body.  It  is  thus  that  we 
must  mterpret  the  words  of  Deborah :  *  Speak,  ye  that  ride 
on  white  asses,'  on  asses  caparisoned  with  coverings  made 
of  white  woollen  cloth,  *ye  that  sit  in  judgment,  and  walk,' 
or  march  in  state. '  by  the  way.'  The  colour  is  not  that  of 
the  animal,  but  oi  his  hiran  or  covering,  for  the  ass  is  com- 
monly dun,  and  nor  white."  No  doubt  can  be  entertained 
in  relation  to  the  existence  of  the  custom  alluded  to  in  this 
quotation.  It  prevails  among  the  Arab»  to  the  present  day ; 
but  it  appears  rather  unnatural,  to  ascribe  the  colour  of  a 
covering  to  the  creature  1  hat  wears  it.  We  do  not  call  a  man 
white  or  black,  because  he  happens  to  be  dresed  in  vest- 
ments of  white  or  black  cloth ;  neither  did  the  Hebrews. 
The  expression  naturally  sugirests  the  colour  of  the  animal 
itself,  not  of  its  trappings ;  and  the  only  point  to  be  ascer- 
tained, is,  whether  the  ass  is  found  of  a  white  colour. 
Buffbn  informs  us.  that  the  colour  of  the  ass  is  not  dun  but 
flaxen,  and  thebelly  of  a  silvery  white.  In  manv  instances 
the  silvery  white  predominates ;  for  Cartwright,  who  trav- 
elled into  the  East,  affirms  that  he  beheld  on  the  buiks  of 
the  Euphrates,  great  droves  of  wild  bessts,  among  which 
were  many  wild  asses  all  white.  Oppian  describes  the 
w«ld  vs,  as  having  a  coat  of  silvery  white ;  and  the  one 


which  professor  Qmdin  brought  from  Tartanr,  was  of  ths 
same  cok>nr.  White  asses,  according  to  Morier,  come 
from  Arabia ;  their  scarcity  inakes  them  valuable,  and  gives 
them  consequence.  The  men  of  the  law  count  it  a  dignity, 
and  suited  to  their  character,  to  ride  on  asses  of  this  colour. 
As  the  Flebrews  alwajrs  appeared  in  whito  garments  at 
their  public  festivals  and  on  aays  of  rejoicmg,  or  uhen  the 
courts  of  justice  were  held ;  so,  they  naturally  preferred 
white  asses,  because  the  colour  suited  the  occasion,  and 
because  asses  of  this  colour  being  more  isre  and  costly, 
were  more  coveted  by  the  great  and  wealthy.  The  same 
view  is  taken  of  this  question  by  Lewis,  who  says,  the 
asses  in  Judea  "were  commonly  of  a  red  colour;  and 
therefore  white  asses  were  highly  valued,  and  used  by  per- 
sons of  superior  note  and  quality."  In  this  passage,  he 
clearly  speaks  of  the  colour  of  the  animals  themselves,  not 
of  their  coverings. — ^Paxton. 

Ver.  11.  T%ejf  that  are  delivered  from  the  noise 
of  archers  in  the  places  of  drawing  water. 

Dr.  Shaw  mentions  a  beautiful  rill  in  Barbary,  which  is 
received  into  a  large  basin,  called  skrub  toe  irub,  drink 
and  away,  there  being  great  danger  of  meeting  there  with 
rogues  and  assassins.  If  such  places  are  proper  for  the 
lurking  of  murderers  in  times  of  peace,  they  must  be 
proper  for  the  lying  in  ambush  in  times  of  war;  a  circum- 
stance that  Deborah  takes  notice  of  in  her  song,  Judges  v. 
11.  But  the  writer  who  is  placed  first  in  that  collection, 
which  is  entitled  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  gives  a  more 
perfect  comment  still  on  that  passage :  for,  speaking  of  the 
want  of  water,  which  the  Croisade  army  so  severely  felt, 
at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  he  complains,  that  besides  their 
being  forced  to  use  water  that  stunk,  and  barley  bread, 
their  people  were  in  continual  danger  from  the  &iracens, 
who,  lying  hid  near  all  the  fountains,  and  places  of  water, 
everywhere  destroyed  numbers  of  tnern,  aud  carried  off* 
their  cattle.  To  which  may  be  added  a  story  (Vom  William 
of  Tyre,  relating  to  Godfrey,  Duke  of  Lorrain,  afterward 
king  of  Jerusalem,  who,  stopping  short  of  Antioch  five  or 
six  miles,  to  which  place  he  was  returning,  in  order  o 
take  some  refreshment  in  a  pleasant  grassy  place  neai  a 
fotmtain,  was  suddenly  set  upon  by  a  number  of  horsemen 
of  the  enemy,  who  rushed  out  of  a  reedy  fennyplace  near 
them,  and  attacked  the  duke  and  his  people. — Harmsb. 

Ver.  17.  Gilead  abode  beyond  Jordan :  and  why 
did  Dan  remain  in  ships  ?  Asher  continued 
on  the  seashore,  and  abode  in  his  breaches. 

Though  the  coast  of  thai  part  of  Syria  which  is  denomi- 
nated Palestine,  is  not  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its 
ports,  yet  besides  Joppa,  St.  John  d'Acre,  Caipha  under 
Mount  Carmel,  and  a  few  others  that  might  oe  named, 
there  are  some  creeks,  and  small  convenient  places,  where 
little  vessels,  and  such  are  those  that  are  used  for  fishing, 
may  shelter  themselves,  and  land  what  thev  take,  thoo^ 
there  are  very  few  rivers  on  all  that  coast  To  these  places 
Deborah  seems  to  refer,  when  she  says,  Asker  ceniimued  9is 
the  teaskortj  and  abode  in  his  breaches,  or  creeks,  as  it  is 
translated  in  the  margin.— Hiriceb. 

Ver.  21.  The  river  of  Kishon  swept  them  away, 
that  ancient  river,  the  river  Kishon.  O  my 
soul,  thou  hast  trodden  down  strength. 

The  Kishon,  whose  furious  current  swept  away  the 
routed  legions  of  Sisera,  though  mentioned  in  scripture  as 
a  river,  is  only  a  small  stream,  except  when  swelled  by  the 
rain  or  melting  snow.  '*  That  ancient  river"  pursues  bis 
course  down  the  middle  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  then 
passing  close  by  the  side  of  Mount  Carmel,  falls  into  the 
sea  at  a  place  named  Caipha.  When  Maundrell  crossed 
this  stream,  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  its  waters  were  low 
and  inconsiderable ;  but  in  passing  along  the  side  of  the 

{)lain.  he  observed  tbe  tracts  of  many  tributarv  rivnlets  fUX- 
ng  down  into  it  fVom  the  mountains,  by  which  it  must  be 
greatly  swelled  in  the  rainy  season.  It  was  undoubtedly 
at  the  season  when  the  Kishon,  replenished  by  the  streams 
of  Lebanon,  becomes  a  deep  and  impetuous  torrent,  that 
the  bands  of  Sisera  perished  in  its  waters.  The  Kishoa 
like  several  other  streasw  in  Palestine,  does  not  nm  w*^#k 
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a  fall  current  into  the  sea,  exeept  in  the  time  of  the  rains, 
bat  percolates  through  the  sands  which  interpose  between 
it  and  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  been  immortalized  in  the 
song  of  Deborah  and  Barak:  "  The  kings  came  and  foaght; 
then  fooght  the  kings  of  Canaan  in  Tanach  by  the  waters 
of  Mcgiddo;  they  took  no  gain  of  money.  They  fought 
from  heaven;  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against 
Sisera.'*  The  confederate  kings  took  no  gain  for  money : 
thev  were  volunteers  in  the  war,  stimulatd  only  bv  hatred 
ana  revenge.  But  they  strove  in  vain ;  the  hosts  ox  heaven 
fought  for  Israel :  the  stars  in  their  courses,  against  the 
powerful  bands  ot  Jabin.  By  the  malignant  influences  of 
Che  heavenly  bodies,  by  the  storms  of  hail,  thunder,  and 
rain,  produced,  it  is  probable,  by  the  power,  and  directed 
by  the  sagacity  of  holy  angels,  the  confldent  hopes  of  Sisera 
were  blasted,  and  a  mark  of  eternal  infamy  stamped  upon 
his  name.  From  heaven,  says  the  Chalaee  Paraphrast, 
from  heaven,  the  place  where  the  stars  go  forth,  war  was 
commenced  against  Sisera ;  the  God  of  heaven  shot  forth 
his  arrows,  and  discomfited  the  hostile  armies;  and  the 
river  of  Kishon,  swelled  over  all  its  banks  by  the  furious 
tempests,  engaged  also  in  the  warfare,  by  the  command  of 
its  sovereign  £ord,  and  swept  the  fugitives  away.  For 
this  stroke  of  vengeance,  the  Kishon  was  ordainea  of  old : 
and  this  is  the  reason  the  inspired  bard  applies  to  it  the 
distinguishing  epithet  in  the  text :  "  The  river  of  Kishon 
Fwept  them  away;  that  ancUnl  river,  the  river  Kishon.  O 
my  soul,  thou  hast  trodden  down  strength." — ^Paxton. 

Ver.  25.  He  asked  water,  and  she  gave  kirn  milk ; 
she  brought  forth  butter  in  a  lordly  dish. 

Though  the  bowls  and  dishes  of  the  vulgar  Arabs  are  of 
wood,  those  of  their  emirs  are,  not  unfrequently,  of  copper, 
tinned  very  neatly :  La  Roque  takes  notice  of  this  circum- 
stance in  more  places  than  one.  I  have  met  with  a  like 
account,  I  think,  in  other  travellers.  May  we  not  believe 
thai  the  vessel  which  Jael  made  use  of,  to  present  butter- 
milk to  Sisera,  and  which  Deborah  in  her  hymn  calls  a 
lordly  dish,  or  a  dish  of  nobU$^  was  of  this  sort  1  Her  hus- 
band certainly  was  an  Arab  emir;  the  working  of  metals 
much  more  ancient  than  her  time,  GKen.  iv.  1m  ;  and  the 
mere  size  of  the  vessel  hardly  oould  be  the  thing  intended. 
La  Roque,  indeed,  tells  ns,  that  the  fruits  that  were  brought 
in  at  the  collation,  that  the  grand  emir  of  the  Arabs,  whom 
he  visited,  treated  him  with,  were  placed  in  a  large  painted 
basin  of  wood ;  its  being  painted  was,  without  doubt^  a 
tiark  of  honour  set  on  this  vessel  of  the  grand  emir,  which 
distinguished  it  from  the  wooden  howls  of  the  commonalry ; 
but  a  painted  wooden  vessel  would  have  been  not  so  proper 
for  buttermilk,  as  one  of  copper  tinned,  which  therefore 
most  probably  was  the  sort  Jael  used. — Hjuimeh. 

Speaking  of  the  hospitable  manner  in  which  he  was 
received  at  a  house  in  Tronyen  in  Norway,  Dr.  Clarke 
says,  "  If  but  a  bit  of  batter  be  called  for  in  one  of  these 
houses,  a  mass  is  brought  forth  weighing  six  or  eight 
pounds;  and  so  highly  ornamented.  Ming  turned  out  of 
moulds,  with  the  shape  of  cathedrals  set  off  with  Gothic 
spires,  and  various  other  devices,  that,  according  to  the 
language  of  our  English  farmers'  wives,  we  should  deem 
It  almost  a  pity  to  cut  it.  Throughout  this  part  of  Norway, 
the  family  plate  of  butter  seemed  to  be  the  state  dish  of  the 
house :  wherever  we  sat  down  to  make  a  meal,  this  offer- 
ing was  first  made,  as  in  the  tents  of  the  primeval  Arabs, 
when  Jael,  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite,  brought  forth 
butter  in  a  lordly  dish." — BuaoBR. 

Ver.  30.  Have  they  not  sped  ?  have  they  not  di- 
vided the  prey ;  to  every  man  a  damsel  or  two ; 
to  Sisera  a  prey  of  divers  colours,  a  prey  of  di- 
vers colours  of  needle-work,  of  divers  colours 
of  needle-work  on  both  sides,  mMt  for  the  necks 
of  them  that  take  the  spoil  9 

See  on  is.  3.  la 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Yer.  19.  And  Gideon  went  in,  and  made  ready  a 
kid,  and  unleavened  cakes  of  an  ephah  of  flour : 
the  flesh  he  put  in  a  basket,  and  he  put  the 
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broth  in  a  pot,  and  brought  it  out  unto  him 
imder  the  oak,  and  presented  it 

All  roasted  meat  h  a  delicacy  among  the  Arabs,  and 
rarely  eaten  b^  them,  according  to  La  Roque  *,  sUwtd  meat 
also  IS,  according  to  nim,  only  to  be  met  with  among  them 
at  feasts,  and  grea^  tables,  such  as  tbose  of  princes,  and 
consequently  a  delicacy  also*,  the  conunon  diet  being  only 
boiled  meat,  with  rice  pottage  and  pillaw.    This  is  agree- 
able to  Dr.  Pococke's  account  of  an  elegant  enteitainment 
he  met  with  at  Baalbeck,  where  he  tells  us  they  had  for 
supper  a  roas^^  fowl,  pillaw,  stewed  meat,  with  the  soup, 
Ac.;  and  of  a  grand  supper  prepared  for  a  ^reat  man  of 
Egypt,  where  he  was  present,  and  which  consisted,  he  tells 
us,  of  pillaw,  a  small  sheep  boiled  whole,  a  lamb  roasted 
in  the  same  manner,  roasted  fowls,  and  many  dishes  of 
stewed  meat  in  soup,  dec.    This  soup,  in  which  the  stewed 
meat  is  brought  to  table,  or  somethmg  very  much  like  it, 
was,  we  believe,  the  broth  that  Gideon  presented  to  the 
angel,  whom  he  took  for  a  mere  mortal  messenger  of  God. 
Man^  a  reader  may  have  wondered  why  he  should  bring 
out  his  broth;  they  may  have  been  ready  to  think  it  woula 
have  been  better  to  have  kept  that  within,  and  have  given 
it  to  the  poor  after  the  supposed  prophet,  whom  he  desired 
to  honour,  should  be  withdrawn,  out  these  passages  explain 
it :  the  broth,  as  our  translators  express  it,  was,  I  imagine, 
the  stewed  savoury  meat  he  had  preparra.  with  such  sort 
of  liquor  as  the  eastern  people  at  this  day  bring  their 
stewed  meat  in,  to  the  most  elegant  and  honourable  tables. 
What  then  is  meant  by  the  flesh  put  into  the  basket,  Judg. 
vi.  19 1  *'  And  Gideon  went  in,  and  made  ready  a  kid,  and 
imleavened  cakes  of  an  ephah  of  flour ;  the  flesh  he  put  in 
a  basket,  and  he  put  the  broth  in  a  pot,  and  brought  it  out 
to  him  under  the  oak,  and  presented  it."    The  preceding 
quotations  certainly  do  not  decipher  this  perfecUy  *,  but  I 
have  been  inclined  to  think,  there  is  a  pa.s8age  in  l5r.  Shaw 
that  entirely  unravels  tbb  matter,  and  afiords  a  perfect 
comment  on  this  text.    It  is  in  his  preface :  "  Besides  a 
bowl  of  milk,  and  a  basket  of  figs,  raisins,  or  dates,  which 
upon  our  arrival  were  presented  to  us,  to  stay  our  appetites, 
the  master  of  the  tent  where  we  lodged,  fetched  us  from  his 
flock,  according  to  the  number  of  our  company,  a  kid  or  a 
goat,  a  lamb  or  a  sheep,  half  of  which  was  immediately 
seethed  by  his  wife,  and  served  with  cuscasoe ;  the  rest  was 
made  kaoab,  i.  e.  cut  into  pieces  and  roasted ;  which  we 
reserved  for  our  breakfast  or  dinner  next  day.''    Minr  we 
not  imagine  that  Gideon  presenting  some  slight  refresh- 
ment to  the  supposed  prophet,  according  to  the  present 
Arab  mode,  desired  him  to  stay  till  he  could  provide  some- 
thing more  substantial  for  him;  that  he  immediately  killed 
a  kid,  seethed  pert  of  it,  made  kabab  of  another  part  of  it, 
and  when  it  was  ready,  brought  the  stewed  meat  in  a  poL 
with  unleavened  cakes  of  bread  which  he  had  baked;  ana 
kabab  in  a  basket  for  his  carrying  away  with  him,  and 
serving  him  for  some  after  repast  in  his  journey  1  Nothing 
can  be  more  confonpable  to  the  present  Arab  customs,  or  a 
more  easy  explanation  of  the  text ;  nothing  more  conve- 
nient for  thft  carria^  of  the  reserved  meat  than  a  light 
basket ;  so  Thevenot  mforms  us  be  carried  his  ready  dressed 
meat  with  him  in  a  maimd.  What  others  may  think  of  the 
passage  I  know  not,  but  I  never  could,  till  I  met  with  these 
remarks,  account  for  his  bringing  the  meat  out  to  the  angel 
in  a  basket.  As  for  Gideon's  leaving  the  supposed  prophet 
imder  a  tree,  while  he  was  busied  in  his  house,  instead  of 
introducing  nim  into  some  apartment  of  his  habitation,  and 
bringing  the  repast  out  to  him  there,  we  have  seen  some- 
thing of  it  under  the  last  observation ;  I  would  here  add, 
that  not  only  Arabs  that  live  in  tents,  and  their  dependants, 
practise  it  still,  but  those  also  that  live  in  houses,  as  dia 
Gideon.    Dr.  rococke  freouentlv  observed  it  among  the 
Maronites,  and  was  so  strucK  with  this  conformity  of  tneira 
to  ancient  customs,  that  he  could  not  forbear  taking  partic- 
ular notice  of  it :  laymen  of  Quality  and  ecclesiastics,  the 
patriarchs  and  bishops,  as  well  as  poor  obscure  priests,  thus 
treating  their  guests.*-HAaMBa. 

Ver.  37.  Behold,  I  will  put  a  fleece  of  wool  in  tho 
floor ;  and  if  the  dew  oe  on  the  fleece  only,  and 
it  he  dry  upon  all  the  earth  besides,  then  shall 
I  know  that  thou  wilt  save  Israel  by  my  hand, 
88  thou  hast  said. 
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In  Palestine,  as  in  Greece  tnd  Italy,  the  Boor  was  for  the 
most  part  in  the  open  air.  Thus  the  thrashing-floor  of 
Gideon  appears  to  have  heen  an  open  ancovered  space,  upon 
which  the  dews  of  heaven  fell  without  interruption.  *'I 
will  nut  a  fleece  of  wool  in  the  floor,  and  if  the  dew  be  on 
the  neece  only,  and  it  be  dry  on  all  the  earth  besides,  then 
ehall  I  know  that  thou  wilt  save  Israel  by  my  hand  as 
thou  hast  said."  But  a  barn,  or  covered  space,  had  been 
unfit  for  such  an  experiment.  The  thrashing-floor  of 
Araunah  the  Jebusite,  seems  also  to  have  been  an  open 
area,  else  it  had  not  been  a  proper  pla(»  for  erecting  an 
altar,  and  oflerine  sacrifice.  In  the  prophecies  of  Hosea, 
tho  idolaters  of  Israel  are  compared  to  the  chafl*  that  is 
driven  with  the  whirlwind  out  of  the  floor.  Hence  it  was 
designedly  prepared  in  a  place  to  which  the  wind  had  free 
access  on  all  sides ;  and  from  this  exposed  situation  it  de- 
rived its  name  in  Hebrew.  In  Greece,  the  same  kind  of 
situation  was  chosen ;  for  Hesiod  advises  his  farmer  to 
thrash  his  corn  in  a  place  well  exposed  to  the  wind.  From 
this  statement,  it  appears  that  a  thrashing-floor  (rendered  in 
our  translation  a  void  place)  might  well  be  formed  near 
the  gate  of  Samaria,  which  was  ouilt  on  the  summit  of  a 
bill ;  and  afibrded  a  very  convenient  place  for  the  kings  of 
Israel  and  Judah  giving  audience  to  the  prophets.— Paz- 

TOK. 

Ver.  88.  And  it  was  so :  for  he  rose  up  early  on 
the  morrow,  and  thrust  the  fleece  together,  and 
wringed  the  dew  out  of  the  fleece,  a  howl  full 
of  water. 

It  may  seem  a  little  improbable  to  us  who  inhabit  these 
northern  climates,  where  the  dews  are  inconsiderable,  how 
Gideon's  fleece,  in  one  night,  should  contract  such  a  quan- 
tiiy,  that  when  he  came  to  wring  it,  a  bowl  fuU  of  water  was 
produced.  Inoin^  in  his  voyage  up  the  Red  Sea,  when  on 
the  Arabian  shores,  says,  **aifiicult  as  we  find  it  to  keep 
ourselves  cool  in  the  daytime,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  defend 
our  bodies  from  the  damps  of  the  night,  when  the  wind 
is  loaded  with  the  heavest  Jews  that  ever  fell ;  we  lie  exposed 
to  the  whole  weight  of  the  dews,  and  the  cloaks  in  which  we 
wrap  ourselves,  are  as  wet  in  the  morning  as  if  they  had  been 
immersed  in  the  sea.*' — ^Burdbr, 

Yer.  4.  And  the  Lobd  said  unto  Gideon,  The 
people  are  yet  too  niany;  hrinc^  them  down 
unto  the  water,  and  I  will  try  them  for  thee 
there;  and  it  shall  be,  that  of  whom  I  say  unto 
thee,  This  shall  go  with  thee,  the  same  shall 
go  with  thee ;  and  of  whomsoever  I  say  unto 
thee,  This  shall  not  go  with  thee,  the  same 
shall  not  go.  5.  So  he  brought  down  the  peo- 
ple unto  the  water :  and  the  Lord  said  unto 
Gideon,  every  one  that  lappeth  of  the  water 
with  his  tongue,  as  a  dog  lappeth,  him  shalt 
thou  set  by  himself;  likewise  every  one  that 
boweth  down  upon  his  knees  to  drink.  6.  And 
the  number  of  them  that  lapped,  putting  their 
hand  to  their  mouth,  were  three  hundred  men  : 
but  all  the  rest  of  the  people  bowed  down  upon 
their  knees  to  drink  water. 

The  Arabs  lap  their  milk  and  nottage,  but  not  their  water. 
On  the  contrary,  D'Arvieuz  telU  as,  that  after  they  liave 
eaten,  they  rise  from  table,  and  so  and  drink  large  draughts 
out  of  a  pitcher,  or,  for  want  of  that,  out  of  a  leathern  bottle, 
which  they  hand  to  one  another  round  and  round.  Few  of 
the  Israelites,  if  they  did  in  common  sup  their  milk  and  pot- 
tage out  of  their  hands,  as  the  Arabs  ao,  would  have  been 
disposed  to  lap  water  in  the  same  manner,  if  they  drank  too 
as  the  Arsbs  now  drink.  Two  considerations  more  will 
complete  the  illustration  of  this  part  of  the  history  of  Gideon. 
The  one  is.  that  the  eastern  people  are  not  wont  to  drink 
Btanding.  Busbequius,  the  imperial  ambassador  at  Con- 
■tantmople,  in  his  celebrated  lettera  concerning  th^  eastern 
people,  affirms  this  in  a  very  particular  manner;  the 
#ther,  that  the  lapping  with  their  hands  is  a  very  expe- 
.  ditious  way  of  taking  in  liquids.  "  They  are  not  restrained 
in  their  choice,*'  says  Dr.  Runell.     **When  they  take 


water  with  the  palms  of  their  hands,  they  naturally  place 
themselves  on  their  hams  to  be  nearer  the  water;  but  when 
they  drink  from  a  pitcher,  or  gourd,  fresh  filled,  they  do  not 
sit  down  on  purpose  to  drink,  but  drink  standing,  and 
very  often  put  the  sleeve  of  their  shirt  over  the  mouth  of 
the  vessel,  by  way  of  strainer,  lest  small  leeches  might  have 
been  taken  up  with  the  water.  It  is  for  the  same  reason 
they  often  prefer  taking  water  with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  to 
the  lapping  it  from  the  surface.  D*Arvieux,  in  that  accu- 
rate account  of  the  Arabs  of  Mount  Carmel,  expressly 
takes  notice  of  this,  observing  that  this  may  be  the  reason 
why  spoons  are  so  universally  neglected  among  the  Arabs, 
as  a  man  would  eat  upon  very  unequal  terms  with  a  spoon, 
among  those  that  use  the  palms  of  their  hands  instead  of 
them.  Until  I  met  with  this  passage  of  Busbequius,  I  oonld 
not  tell  what  to  make  of  that  particular  circumstance  of  the 
history  of  the  Jewish  judge,  that  all  the  rest  of  the  people 
howed  down  upon  their  kneet  to  drink  water.  It  appeared 
to  me  rather  tne  puttins  themselves  into  an  attitude  to  lap 
water,  than  any  thing  else :  as  I  supposed  the  words  signi- 
fied that  they  kneeled  down  by  the  side  of  some  water  in 
order  to  drink*  But  the  matter  is  now  clear:  three  hun- 
dred men,  immediatelv  upon  their  coming  to  the  water* 
drank  of  it  in  the  ouickest  manner  they  could,  in  order  to 
be  ready  without  delay  to  follow  Gideon ;  the  rest  took  up 
water  in  pttcfaera,  or  leathern  bottles,  or  some  kiixl  of  vessef, 
and  bending  down  so  as  to  sit  joint  I  v  upon  their  heels  and 
knees,  or  with  their  knees  placed  upright  before  them, 
either  of  which  might  be  called  bowing  their  knees  to  drink, 
though  the  last  is  the  posture  Busbequius  refere  to,  they 
handed  these  drinking  vessels  with  ceremony  and  slowness 
from  one  to  another,  as  they  were  wont  to  oo  in  common, 
which  occasioned  their  dismission.  So  two-and-twenty 
thousand  of  those  that  were  faint-hearted  were  fint  sent 
away ;  then  all  the  rest,  exceptins  three  hundred  men  of 
peculiar  alacrity  and  despatch,  the  most  proper  for  tlio 
business  for  which  they  were  designed,  but  visibly  unequa. 
to  the  task  of  opposing  the  Midianites ;  and  without  some 
miraculous  interposition  of  Goo,  absolutely  unequal.*'— 
Harmer. 

A  dog  lappeth  by  means  of  formrag  the  end  of  his  tongue 
into  the  shape  of  a  shallow  spoon,  by  which  he  laves  or 
throws  up  the  water  into  his  mouth.  The  Hottentots  have 
a  curious  custom,  resembling  the  dog  and  the  three  hun- 
dred chosen  men  of  Gideon's  army.  On  a  journey,  imme- 
diately on  coming  to  water,  they  stoop,  but  no  farther 
than  what  is  sufi^ient  to  allow  tneir  right  band  to  reach 
the  water,  by  which  they  throw  it  up  so  dexterously,  that 
their  hand  seldom  approaches  nearer  to  their  mouth  than 
a  foot ;  yet  I  never  observed  any  of  the  water  to  fall  down 
upon  their  breasts.  They  perform  it  almost  as  quickly  as 
the  dog,  and  satisfy  their  thirat  in  half  the  time  taken  by 
another  man.  I  frequently  attempted  to  imitate  this  practice, 
but  never  succeeded,  always  spilling  the  water  on  my  clothee, 
or  throwing  it  against  some  other  part  of  the  face,  instead 
of  the  mouth,  which  greatly  amused  the  Hottentot  specutore, 
who  then,  perhaps  tor  the  firat  time,  perceived  that  there 
was  some  art  in  it.*— Africav  Light. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

Yer.  12.  And  the  Midianites,  and  the  AmaieKites, 
and  all  the  children  of  the  East,  lay  along  ia 
the  valley  like  grasshoppers  for  maltitude ;  and 
their  camels  were  without  numher,  as  the  sBLud 
by  the  seaside  for  multitude. 

This  animal  nmemben  an  injury  long,  and  seises  wita 
great  keenness  a  proper  opportunity  of  revenge.  A  camel's 
anger  is,  among  the  Arabians,  a  proverb  for  an  irreconci* 
labia  enmity.  They  estimate  their  riches  by  the  number 
of  their  camels.  They  can  sustain  great  labour  and  fatigue 
upon  the  pooreat  means  of  subsistence ;  travelling  four  or 
five  days  without  water,  while  half  a  gallon  of  beans  and 
barley,  or  a  few  balls  made  of  the  flour,  will  sustain  him 
for  a  whole  day.  Dr.  Shaw  ssys,  that  before  drinking,  they 
disturb  the  water  with  their  feet,  firat  of  all  thrusting  their 
heeds  a  great  way  above  the  nostrils  into  the  water,  and 
then,  after  the  manner  of  pigeons,  make  several  successive 
draughts.  '*  Nature  has  furnished  the  camel  with  parts  and 
qualities  adapted  to  the  office  he  ia  employed  to  diechaise. 


Chaf.  7—9. 
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The  driest  thistle  and  the  barest  thorn  is  all  the  £6od  this  | 
useful  quadruped  requires ;  and  even  these,  to  save  time, 
he  eats  while  advancing  on  his  journey,  without  stopping, 
or  occasioning  a  moment  of  delay.  As  it  is  his  lot  to  cross 
immense  deserts,  where  no  water  is  found,  and  countries 
cot  even  moistened  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  he  is  endued 
with  the  power,  at  one  watering-place,  to  lay  in  a  store, 
with  which  he  supplies  himself  for  thirty  days  to  come. 
To  contain  this  enormous  Quantity  of  fluid,  nature  has 
formed  large  ci:sterns  within  nim,  from  which,  once  filled, 
he  draws  at  pleasure  the  quantity  he  wants,  and  pours  it 
into  his  stomach,  with  the  same  enect  as  if  he  then  drew  it 
from  a  spring;  and  with,  this  he  trevela  patiently  and  vig- 
orously all  day  lon^ ;  carrying  a  prodigious  load  upon  him, 
through  countries  mfected  with  poisonotis  winds,  and  glow- 
ing with  parching  and  never-cooling  sands."  (Bruce.) — 
BoBOca. 

Ver.  13.  And  when  Gideoa  was  come,  behold, 
there  was  a  man  that  told  a  dream  UQto  his  fel- 
low, and  said,  Behold,  I  dreamed  a  dream,  and, 
lo,  a  cake  of  barley-bread  tumbled  into  the  host 
of  Midian,  and  came  unto  a  tent,  and  smote  it 
that  it  fell,  and  overturned  it,  that  the  tent  lay 
along. 

Barley-bread  is  in  some  regions  of  Persia  commonly 
used  by  the  lower  orders.  It  must  not  however  be  omitted, 
thai  in  making  bread,  barley  was  used  before  any  other 
sort  of  corn ;  for  it  is  reported,  says  Artemidonis,  that  this 
was  the  first  food  whicb  the  go<u  imparted  to  mankind ; 
and  it  was,  according  to  Pliny,  the  most  ancient  sort  of  pro- 
vision. But  in  more  civiliz^  ages,  to  use  the  words  ot  the 
same  author,  barley-bread  came  to  be  the  food  of  beasts 
only ;  yet  it  was  still  used  by  the  poorer  sort,  who  were  not 
able  to  furnish  their  tables  with  better  provisions ;  and  in 
the  Roman  camp,  as  Yegetius  and  Livy  inform  us,  soldiers 
who  had  been  guilty  of  any  ofience,  were  fed  with  barley, 
instead  of  bread  corn.  An  example  of  this  punishment  is 
recorded  in  the  history  of  the  second  Punic  war.  The 
cohorts  that  lost  their  standards,  had  an  allowance  of  bar- 
ley assigned  by  Marcellus.  And  Augustus  Cesar  com- 
Dionlv  punished  the  cohorts  which  gave  way  to  the  enemy, 
by  a  decimation,  and  allowing  them  no  provision  but  barley. 
So  mean  and  contemptible,  in  the  estimation  of  the  numer- 
ous and  well-appointed  armies  of  Midian.  was  Gideon, 
with  bin  handful  of  undisciplined  militia:  but  guided  by 
the  wiijdom,  and  supported  oy  the  power  of  the  living  Goa, 
he  inflicted  a  deserved  and  exemplary  punishment  on  these 
proud  oppressors.  The  meagre  barley-cake  was  put  into 
the  hand  of  Midian  by  the  God  of  armies,  as  a  punishment 
for  disobedience  of  orders,  not  to  make  a  full  end  of  his 
chosen  people.  "  And  when  Gideon  was  come,  behold, 
there  was  a  man  that  told  a  dream  unto  his  fellow,  ana 
said,  Behold,  I  dreamed  a  dreain.  and  lo,  a  cake  of  barley- 
bread  tumbled  into  the  host  of  Midian,  and  came  unto  a 
tent,  and  smote  it  that  it  fell,  and  overturned  it,  that  the 
tent  lay  along.  And  his  fellow  answered  and  said,  This 
is  nothing  else  save  the  sword  of  Gideon,  the  son  of  Joash. 
a.  man  of  Israel ;  for  into  his  hand  hath  God  delivered 
Midian,  and  all  the  host."— Paxton. 

Yer.  16.  And  he  divided  the  three  hundred  men 
into  three  companies,  and  he  put  a  trumpet  in 
every  raan^s  hand,  with  empty  pitchers,  and 
lamps  within  the  pitchers. 

Though  it  must,  one  would  think,  be  much  more  con- 
venient to  carry  water  in  skins  or  leathern  bottles,  when 
-a-ater  must  be  carried,  and  accordingly,  such  we  fiiid  are 
generally  made  use  of  in  the  East  in  travelling;  yet,  what- 
ever the  cause  may  be,  they  sometimes  content  themselves 
-with  earthen  jars.  Thus  we  find,  in  the  beginning  of  Dr. 
Chandler's  expeditions,  in  search  of  the  antiquities  of  these 
countries,  though  he  was  equipped  under  the  direction  of  a 
Jew  of  that  couiitrv,  of  such  eminence  as  to  act  as  the  Brit- 
ish consul  at  the  Dardanelles,  and  was  attended  at  first  by 
bim,  yet  the  vessel  in  which  their  water  was  to  be  carriea, 
^vas  an  earthen  jar,  which  not  only  served  them  in  the 
^rherry  in  which  they  coasted  some  of  the  nearer  parts  of 


Asia  Minor,  but  was  carried  upon  the  ass  of  a  poor  peasant, 
along  with  other  luggage,  when  they  made  an  excursion 
th>m  the  seaside  up  uto  the  country,  to  visit  the  great  ruin 
at  Troas.  This  may  serve  to  remove  our  wonder  that 
Gideon  should  be  able  to  collect  three  hundred  water-jars 
from  among  ten  thousand  men,  for  we  have  no  reason  tc 
suppose  the  method  he  was  to  make  use  of,  to  surprise  the 
Midianites,  was  not  suggested  to  him  before  he  dismissed  all 
the  army  to  the  three  hundred.  In  an  army  of  ten  thousand 
Israelitish  peasants,  collected  toother  on  a  sudden,  there 
might  be  many  goat-skin  vessels  lor  water,  but  many  might 
have  nothmg  better  than  earthen  iars,  and  three  hundred 
water-jars,  collected  from  the  whole  army,  were  suflicient 
to  answer  the  views  of  divine  Providence. — Harm£r. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 
Ver.  7.  And  Gideon  said,  Therefore,  when  the 
Lord  hath  delivered  Zebah   and   Zalmunna 
into  my  hand,  then  I  will  tear  your  flesh  with 
the  thorns  of  the  wilderness,  and.  with  briers. 

Thus  did  Gideon  threaten  the  inhabitants  of  Succoth ; 
and  thus  do  masters,  fathers,  and  schoolmasters,  swear 
they  will  punish  those  who  have  offended  them.  To  see 
the  force  of  the  fi^re,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
people  are  almost  m  a  state  of  nudity.  To  tear  a  man's 
naked  body,  therefore,  with  briers  and  thorns,  would  be  no 
small  punishment.  See  poor  travellers  sometimes,  who,  in 
consequence  of  a  wild  beast,  or  some  other  cause,  have  to 
rush  into  the  thicket ;  before  they  can  get  out  again,  in  con- 
sequence of  thorns,  they  are  literally  covered  with  blood. 
There  have  been  instances  where  a  master,  in  his  anger, 
has  taken  the  jagged  edge  of  the  palmirah  branch,  to  tear 
the  naked  body  of  his  slave,  and  nothing  can  be  more 
common  than  to  threaten  it  shall  be  done  to  those  who 
have  given  ofience.  People  also  often  menace  each  other 
with  the  repetition  of  the  old  punishment  of  tying  the  naked 
body  in  a  bundle  of  thorns,  and  rolling  it  on  the  ground.—- 
Roberts. 

This  threat  probably  relates  to  a  cruel  method  of  torture 
used  in  those  times  for  putting  captives  to  death,  by  laying 
briers  and  thorns  on  their  naked  oodies,  and  then  arawing 
over  them  some  heavy  implements  of  husbandry.  Dru- 
sius  thinks,  that  persons  put  to  death  in  this  manner  were 
laid  naked  on  thorns  and  Driers,  and  then  trampled  on.— 

BCRDEa. 

Ver.  18.  As  thou  art,  so  were  they  \  each  one  re- 
sembled the  children  of  a  king. 

Of  a  person  who  is  beautiiUl  or  of  a  fair  complexion, 
who  is  courageous  and  stately  in  his  gait,  it  is  said  in  the 
East,  "  He  is  like  the  son  of  a  king."  "  He  is  as  the  son 
of  Manmaihon  (Cupid.")    "  He  is  the  son  of  a  god.**— 

ROBEBTB. 

CHAPTER  IX. 
Ver.  8.  The  trees  went  forth  on  a  time  to  anoin; 
a  kin^  over  them ;  and  they  said  unto  the  oliv^ 
.  tree,  Reign  thou  over  us. 

The  people  of  the  East  are  exceedingly  addicted  to  apo- 
logues, and  use  them  to  convey  instruction  or  reproof, 
which  with  them  could  scarcely  be  done  so  well  in  any 
other  way.  Has  a  man  been  told  a  secret,  he  sajrs,  in  re- 
peating it,  for  instance,  '*  A  tree  told  roe  this  morning,  that 
Kandan  offered  a  large  bribe  to  the  Modeliar,  lo  get  Mut- 
too  turned  out  of  his  situation."  Does  a  maL  of  low  caste 
wish  to  unite  his  son  in  marriage  to  the  daughter  of  one 
who  is  high,  the  latter  will  say,  "Have  you  heard  that  the 
pumpkin  wants  to  be  married  to  the  plantain  treel"  Is  a 
wife  steril,  "  The  cocoa-nut  tree  in  Viraver*s  garden  does 
not  bear  any  fruit."  Has  a  woman  had  children  by  im« 
proper  intercourse,  it  is  said  of  her  husband's  gaic.'tSn, 
"An,  the  palmirah-trees  are  now  giving  eocoa-nnts.* 
Has  a  man  given  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  another 
who  uses  her  unkindly,  he  says,  "  I  have  planted  the  sngar- 
eane  by  the  side  of  the  margosta  (bitter)  tree."— Robbbts. 

Ver.  27.  And  they  went  out  into  the  fields,  and 
gathered  their  vineyards,  and  trode  the  grapet^ 
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and  made  merry,  and  went  into  the  honae  of 

their  god,  and  did  eat  and  drink,  and  cursed 
Abimelach. 

In  the  East  they  still  tread  their  grapes  after  the  ancient 
manner.  "  August  20,  1765,  the  vintage  (near  Smyrna) 
was  now  begun,  the  juice  (of  the  grapes)  was  expressed  for 
wjne:  a  man,  with  his  feet  and  legs  Vare,  was  treading  tlie 
fruit  m  a  kind  of  cistern,  with  a  hole  or  vent  near  the  bot^ 
torn,  and  a  vessel  beneath  to  receive  the  liquor."  (Chand- 
ler's Travels  in  Greece.)— Burdeb. 

Yer.  33.  Then  mayest  thou  do  to  them  as  thou 
shah  find  occasion. 

The  Hebrew  has,  "  As  thy  hand  shall  find."  (1  Sam. 
X.  7,  margin.)    In  asking  a  favour,  it  is  common  to  say, 


"  The  man  has  assisted  me  according  to  the  opportunity  of 
his  hand ;  what  can  he  do  more  1"— Robbrtb. 

Ver.  36.  And  when  Gbal  saw  the  people,  he  said 
to  Zebul,  Behold,  there  come  people  down  from 
the  top  of  the  moimtains.  And  Zebul  said 
imto  him.  Thou  seest  the  shadow  of  the  mount- 
ains as  if  they  were  men. 

Our  translation  of  the  book  of  Judges,  from  the  Hebrew, 
represents  Zebul  as  saying  to  Gkial,  upon  his  being  alarm- 
ed ai  seeing  troops  of  men  making  to  him,  Tkou  seest  the 
shadows  of  the  mountains  as  if  they  were  men;  whereas, 
Josephus  represents  him  as  telling  him,  he  mistook  the 
shadow  of  the  rocks  for  men.  A  commentator  might  be  at 
a  loss  to  account  for  this  change,  that  had  not  read  Doub- 
dan's  representation  of  some  part  of  the  Holy  Land,  in 
which  he  tells  us,  that  in  those  places  there  are  many  de- 
tached rocks  scattered  up  and  down,  some  growing  out  of 
the  ground,  and  others  are  fragments,  broken  off  from 
rocky  precipices,  the  shadow  of  which,  it  appears,  Jose- 
phus thought  might  be  most  naturally  imagined  to  look 
like  troops  of  men  at  a  distance,  rather  than  the  shadow  of 
the  mountains.— Shaw. 

The  dreariness  of  the  far-stretching  ruins  was  dismally 
Increased  by  the  shadowy  hour  of  our  approach;  and  be- 
ing again  in  the  region  of  the  Bactriani  descents,  our  own 
flitting  shades,  as  we  passed  between  old  mouldering  walls 
and  £e  moonlight,  sometimes  bore  an  alarming  interpre- 
tation. Our  mehmander  was  ready  to  embattle  every 
fVowning  heap  with  a  murderous  legend. — Sir  R.  K.  Por- 
ter. 

CHAPTER  X. 

Ver.  4.  And  he  had  thirty  sons  that  rode  on  thirty 

ass-colts,  and  they  had  thirty  cities,  which  are 

called  Havoth-jair  unto  this  day,  which  are  in 

the  land  of  Gilead. 

To  ride  upon  an  ass  was,  in  the  days  of  the  Judges,  a 
lOark  of  distinction,  to  which  it  is  ]>robable  the  vulgar 
might  not  presume  to  aspire.  This  is  evident  from  the 
brief  notices  which  the  inspired  historian  gives  of  the  great- 
ness and  richness  of  Jair,  the  Gileadite,  one  of  these  judges: 
'*  he  had  thirty  sons  that  rode  on  thirty  ass-colts;  and  they 
had  thirty  cities,  which  are  called  Havoth-jair  onto  this 
•lay. "  Abdon  the  Pirathonite,  another  of  these  judges, 
**  had  forty  sons  and  thirty  nephews,  that  rode  on  three- 
icore  and  ten  ass-colts."  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  chosen  tribes  imderwent 
a  change  when  the  government  became  monarchical,  and 
the  fascinating  pleasures  of  a  court  began  to  exert  their 
Qsual  influence;  still,  however,  the  ass Icept  his  place  in 
the  service  of  the  great  Mephibosheth,  the  grandaoa  of 
Saul,  rode  on  an  ass ;  as  did  A  nithophel,  the  prime  minister 
nf  David,  and  the  greatest  statesman  of  that  age.  Even  ao 
Utte  as  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  the  son  of  Ahab,  the  services 
of  this  animal  were  required  by  the  wealthy  Israelite:  the 
Shvnamite,  a  person  of  high  rank,  saddled  her  ass,  and 
vod^  to  Carmel,  the  residence  of  Elisha,  to  announce  the  ' 


death  of  her  son  to  the  prophet,  and  to  solicit  his  assist- 
ance.—Paxton. 

Ver.  8.  And  that  year  they  vexed  and  oppressed 
the  children  of  Israel  eighteen  years. 

The  Hebrew  has,  " crushed."  Of  a  severe  master  it  is* 
said,  "  He  crushes  his  servants. "  "  Ah !  my  lord,  crash 
me  not."  '*  When  will  the  king  cease  to  crash  his  peo- 
ple?"—Robbrtb. 

CHAPTER  XI. 
Ver.  30.  And  Jephthah  vowed  a  vow  unto  the 
Lord,  and  said.  If  thou  shalt  without  fail  de- 
liver the  children  of  Ammon  into  my  hands, 
31.  Then  it  shall  be,  that  whatsoever  oometfa 
forth  of  the  doors  of  my  house  to  meet  me,  when 
I  return  in  peace  from  the  children  of  Ammon, 
shall  surely  be  the  Lord's,  and  I  will  ofier  it 
up  for  a  bumt-ofiering. 

One  species  of  vow  called  Chereta,  (for  which,  in  Ger- 
man,  we  generally  use  the  terms  Bann.  Verbannen^  &c. ; 
but  in  a  thing  altogether  foreign  to  us,  I  rather  choose  to 
abide  by  the  Hebrew  word,)  was,  from  ancient  usage,  more 
sacred  and  irremissible  than  all  others.  Moses  nowhere 
mentions  what  Cherem  was,  nor  by  what  solemnities  or 
expressions  it  was  distinguished  from  other  vows;  but  pre- 
supposes all  this  as  already  well  known.  Bat  from  Lev. 
xzvii.  21,  every  one  must  see,  that  there  was  a  difference 
between  a  Cherem  and  other  vowsj  for  if  a  man  had  vow- 
ed his  field,  and  omitted  to  redeem  it,  it  devolved  unto  €rod 
in  the  same  way  as  the  field  of  Cherem^  for  ever,  and  be- 
yond the  power  of  future  redemption ;  and  in  ver.  28,  29, 
It  is  expressly  ordained,  that  a  Cherem  can  never  be  re- 
deemea  like  other  vows,  but  continues  consecrated  to  God ; 
and  if  it  be  a  man,  that  he  shall  be  put  to  death.  I  have  al- 
ready stated,  that  of  the  formalities  which  distinguished  the 
Cherem  from  common  vows,  we  know  nothing ;  nor  does 
the  etymology  of  the  term  at  ail  aid  our  conjectures,  for 
the  radical  word  in  Arabic  means,  to  consecrate;  but  every 
thing  vowed  or  devoted,  was  consecrated.  The  species  of 
Cherem  with  which  we  are  best  acquainted,  was  the  previ* 
ous  devotement  to  Gkxi  of  hostile  cities,  against  wbicn  thev 
intended  to  proceed  with  extreme  seventy ;  and  that  with 
a  view  the  more  to  inflame  the  minds  of  tne  people  to  war. 
In  such  cases,  not  only  were  all  the  inhabitants  put  to  death, 
but  also,  according  as  the  terms  of  the  vow  aeclared,  no 
booty  was  made  by  any  Israelite ;  the  beasts  were  slain  ; 
what  would  not  bum,  as  gold,  silver,  and  other  metals,  was 
added  to  the  treasure  or  the  sanctuary ;  and  every  thing 
else,  with  the  whole  city,  burnt,  and  an  imprecation  pro- 
nounced upon  any  attempt  that  should  ever  be  made  to  re- 
build it.  Of  this  the  hist 015'  of  Jericho  (Josh.  vi.  17 — 19, 
21—24,  and  vii.  1, 12—26)  furnishes  the  most  remarkable 
example.  In  Moses'  lifetime  we  find  a  similar  vow  against 
the  king  of  Arad,  Numb.  xxi.  1 — 3.  The  meaning,  how- 
ever, as  we  see  from  the  first-mentioned  example,  was  noi, 
that  houses  might  never  again  be  built  on  the  accursed  spot ; 
for  to  huild  a  ciif^  here  means  to  fortify  U.  Joshua  mm- 
self  seems  to  explain  it  thus ;  for  in  his  curse  he  make^ 
use  of  this  expression,  "  Cursed  be  he  who  rebuilds  this 
city  Jericho ;  lor  his  first-bom  son  shall  be  found  it,  and  fur 
his  latest,  set  up  its  gates."  The  beginniufTj  therefore,  of 
the  building  of  a  city,  is  to  found  U ;  which  can  hardly  be 
to  lav  the  foundation  stone  of  a  single  house,  (for  who, 
whether  Hebrew  or  not,  ever  called  ikat  founding  a  city  1) 
but  of  the  city  walls;  and  its  conclusion^  is  to  set  up  its  gates. 
The  history  still  further  confirms  this,  as  the  meaning?  of 
the  term  to  build ;  Jericho  was  so  advantageously  situated 
for  all  manner  of  trade,  because  near  the  usual  passsage 
across  the  Jordan,  that  it  could  not  long  remain  a  place  en- 
tirely desolate.  la  fact,  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Judges, 
Jericho,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  the  city  of  folms^  ap- 
peared again  as  a  town,  subdued  bv  the  Moabites ;  (Judg. 
lii.  13,  compared  with  Deut.  xxxiv.  S;)  and  in  David's  time, 
we  have  unquestionable  proof  of  l«.e  existence  of  a  city  of 
the  name  of  Jericho.  See  2  Sam.  x.  5.  But  notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  Joshua's  imprecation  was  not  yet  trespassed; 
but,  at  least  100  years  after  David's  death,  Jericho  was  first 
rebuilt  (that  is,  fortified)  by  Hiel  the  Bethelite ;  and  in  b». 
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ing  its  foiiDdation  he  lost  his  ficst-bom  soti^  mA  in  wttjng 

up  the  gates,  his  youngest,  1  Kings  zvi.  34. 

If  an  Israelitish  city  introdnced  the  worship  of  strange 
cods,  it  was  in  like  manner  to  be  devoted,  or  consecrated  to 
Uod,  and  to  remain  tmrdt>uili  for  ever;  DeuL  xiii.  16^18. 
In  these  cases,  therefore,  consecrated^  or  devoted^  is  nearly 
'  eqnivaleL*  to  the  Latin  phrase,  ejus  eaptU  Jovi  sacrum  esto. 
or  sacer  esio.  The  consecration  of  the  transgressor  to  Qoa 
made  the  remission  of  his  punishment  impossible.  It  is 
easy  to  perceive,  that  this  master-piece  of  legislative  poHc^ 
ought  never  to  have  its  importance  lessencM^  by  an  injudi- 
cious application  to  common  crimes,  that  do  not  affect  the 
principles  of  the  constitution :  and  therefore,  so  much  the 
greater  was  the  abuse  which  Saul  made  or  the  Ckerem^ 
when,  in  issuing  an  arbitrary  inconsiderate  order,  he  swore 
that  whoever  trespassed  it  should  die ;  this  wos,  in  fact, 
making  the  offender  against  his  whim,  a  Cherem ;  and  ac- 
cordingly we  see,  that  the  people  did  not  mind  the  oath  of 
their  kmg,  but  insisted  on sa vine  Jonathan,  whom,  because 
he  had  eaten  a  little  honey,  his  fither  had  devoted  to  death. 
1  Sam.  ziv.  34—45.  But  a  still  grosser  abuse  of  the  Che- 
rem, proceeding  from  imitation  of  foreign  and  heathenish 
practices,  we&hall  probably  find  in  the  history  of  Jephthah, 
Judges,  chap.  xi.  This  brave  barbarian,  an  illegitimate 
child,  and  without  inheritance,  who  had  from  bis  youth 
been  a  robber,  and  was  now,  from  being  the  leader  of  ban- 
ditti, transformed  into  a  general,  had  vowed,  if  he  con- 
quered the  Ammonites,  to  make  a  burnt-offering  to  the 
Lord  of  whatever  should  first  come  out  of  his  house  to  meet 
him,  on  his  return.  This  vow  was  so  absurd,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  contrary  to  the  Mosaic  law,  that  it  could  not 
possibly  have  been  accepted  of  God,  or  obligatory.  For, 
what  ir  a  dog,  or  an  ass,  had  first  met  him  ?  Could  he  have 
offered  U  ?  By  the  law  of  Moses  no  unclean  beast  could  be 
brought  to  the  altar ;  nor  yet  even  all  clean  ones :  but  of 
quadrupeds,  only  oxen,  sheen,  and  goats.  Or.  what  if  a 
man  had  first  met  him^  Human  sacrifices  Moses  had 
most  rigidly  prohibited,  and  described  as  the  abomination 
of  the  Canaanites ;  of  which  we  shall  afterward  say  more, 
under  criminal  law ;  but  Jephthah,  who  had  early  been 
driven  from  his  home,  and  had  grown  up  to  manhood 
among  banditti  in  the  land  of  Tob,  might  not  know  much 
of  the  laws  of  Moses,  and  probably  was  but  a  bad  lawyer, 
and  just  as  bad  a  theologian.  The  neighbouring  nations 
used  human  sacrifices:  the  Canaanites,  especially,  are  by* 
Moses  and  the  other  sacred  writers  often  accused  of  this 
abominable  idolatry,  of  which  we  find  still  more  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  authors ;  and  possibly,  therefore,  Jephthah, 
when  he  made  the  vow,  may  have  thought  of  being  met, 
not  merely  hj  a  beast,  but  by  a  slave,  whom,  of  coarse,  he 
would  sacrifice,  after  the  heathen  fashion.  His  words  are, 
''  If  thou  givest  the  Ammonites  into  my  hands,  whatever 
first  cometh  forth  from  my  house  to  meet  me  on  my  hapmr 
return  from  the  Ammonites,  shall  be  the  Lord's,  and  I  wiU 
bring  it  to  him  as  a  burnt-offering.'' — Most  unfortunately, 
his  only  daughter  first  came  out  to  congratulate  him :  and 
the  ignorant  barbarian,  though  extremely  affected  at  the 
sight,  was  yet  so  superstitious,  and  so  unacquainted  with 
the  religion  and  laws  of  his  country,  as  to  suppose  he 
could  not  recall  his  vow.  His  daughter  too  was  heroic 
enough  to  fulfil  it,  on  her  port ;  requesting  onl^r  two  months 
respite,  for  the  romantic  purpose  of  going  with  her  com* 
panioos  into  lonely  dales,  there  to  lament  that  she  must 
die  a  virgin.  Then*  after  two  mottihs'  absence,  this  hap- 
less maid,  who,  either  from  ambition  or  superstition,  was 
a  willing  victim  to  her  father's  inconsiderate  vow,  actually 
Fetumed;  and  Jephthah,  it  is  said,  did  foUh  ker  as  he  had 
vetoed  f  which  cannot  well  mean  any  thing  else,  than  that 
he  put  her  to  death,  and  burnt  her  body  as  a  burnt-offering. 
The  greater  number  of  expositors,  indeed,  would  fiiiB  ex- 
plain the  passage  differently,  because  tihey  look  upon  Jeph- 
thah as  a  saint,  who  could  not  have  dome  any  thing  so  abom- 
inable. '*  Human  sacrifices,"  say  they,  "  are  clearly  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  Moses."— Very  true.— But  how  manv 
tilings  have  ignorance  and  superstition  done  in  the  world, 
that  expressly  contradict  the  law  of  God  I  Have  we  not, 
among  Christians,  seen  persecaitoos  and  nmssacres  on  ac- 
count of  relifdon,  with  various  other  atn)dties,and  abom- 
inable procedUngs.  that  are  Just  as  difectly  repugnant  to 
the  goffibel,  w  any  noman  sacrifice  could  be  to  the  lawa  of 
Moaes  1—"  But  would  the  high^riest  have  accepted  such 
an  offering,  and  brovght  it  to  the  altar  V'-- >!  eertainly  be- 


lieve not;  bat  we  find  not  a  word  spoken  of  the  bigh-priest, 
but  only  of  Jephthah.  What  if  he  dad  perfonned  the  sacri« 
fice  himself  1  This  would  certoinhr  nave  been  a  trans- 
gression of  the  Levitical  law;  which  enjoined  that  every 
offering  should  be  made  by  the  hand  of  the  priest,  and  at 
the  place  where  the  tabernacle  and  altar  stood.  But  that 
injunction  had,  on  numberless  occasions,  been  violated  bv 
the  Israelites,  and  had,  by  the  opposite  usage,  become  al- 
most abrogated.  Jephthah,  who,  from  superstitious  igno- 
rance, was,  in  the  sacrifice  of  his  daughter,  after  the  Ca* 
naanitish  fashion,  about  to  perpetrate  a  most  abominable 
act,  forbidden  not  only  by  the  law  of  his  country,  but  also 
by  the  law  of  nature,  might  very  well  have  been  guilty  of 
the  lesser  fault,  now  actually  a  very  common  one,  of  ma- 
king his  offering  in  the  country  beyond  Jordan,  of  which  he 
was  himself  master.  Amid  all  'the  doubts  that  we  start 
concerning  this  clearly-related  stoij,  we  do  not  consider 
who  Jephthah  was ;  a  fugitive  from  his  country,  who,  in  for- 
eign lands,  bad  collected  and  headed  a  band  of  robbers: 
nor  3ret  vhere  he  now  ruled,— beyond  Jordan,  in  the  land 
of  Gilead.  And  a  still  more  important  circumstance  men- 
tioned in  the  chapter  (xii.)  immediately  following  our  sto- 
ry, has  been  most  inadvertently  overlooked.  Immediately 
culer  his  victory  over  the  Ammonites,  Jephthah  went  to  war 
with  the  tribe  of  Ephraim :  but  the  tabernacle  was  at  Shi- 
loh,  within  the  limits  of  that  tribe ;  and  the  hi^h-priest, 
therefore,  could  certainly  have  had  no  concern  with  an  of- 
fering that  Jephthah  meant  to  make  on  account  of  his  suc- 
cess, nor  would  it  have  been  brought  to  the  altar  at  Shilob, 
but  made  in  the  land  where  Jephtnah  himself  ruled.  It  is 
unaccountable,  that  not  a  single  expositor  should  have  at- 
tended to  this  war  with  the  Ephraimites :  but  that  the  one 
half  of  them  should  be  so  simple  as  to  denj,  that  Jephthah 
did  offer  up  his  daughter,  because  the  high-priest  would 
not  have  accepted  the  offering:  and  the  other,  in  other 
res(>ects  more  correct  in  their  opinion,  so  obliging,  as  to 
obviate  that  objection,  by  presuming  tnat  the  h^h-priest 
must  have  been  deposed  for  making  .«uch  an  offering.— 
This,  however,  is  a  controversy  into  which  I  will  not  enter 
farther,  because  it  does  not  deserve  ir.  That  carelessness 
is  too  gross,  which  forgets  the  end  of  the  eleventh  chapter, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth.—MicBAXLis. 

CHAPTER  Xn.  ^ 

Yer.  8.  And  when  I  saw  that  ye  delivered  me  not, 
I  put  my  life  in  my  bands,  and  passed  over 
against  the  children  of  Ainmon. 

The  Ephraimites  had  found  fault  with  Jephthah  because 
he  did  not  call  them  to  war  against  the  Ammonites,  but  he 
vindicated  himself,  and  addressed  them  in  the  language  of 
the  verse^  as  a  proof  of  his  courage,  and  that  he  bad  been 
exposed  to  danger.  The  Hindoos  use  the  same  figure ;  and 
the  idea  appears  to  be  taken  from  a  man  carrying  soiy- 
thing  very  precious  in  his  hands,  and  that  under  circum- 
stances of  great  danger.  When  a  son  who  has  been  long 
absent  returns  home,  his  father  says, "  Mv  son  has  returned 
from  the  far  countrv  with  his  life  in  his  hand;"  which 
means,  he  has  passed  through  many  dangers.  "  Last  night, 
as  I  went  home  through  the  place  of  evil  spirits,  I  put  mv 
life  in  my  hands."  *'  The  other  dav,  in  passing  t£rougn 
the  forest,  I  put  my  life  in  my  hands,  for  the  beasts  were 
near  to  me  in  every  direction."  "  Danger !  truly  so ;  I  put 
my  life  in  my  bosom/'  "  O  that  divine  doctor  I  my  son  was 
at'the  point  of  death,  but  he  brought  his  life  in  his  hand."— 

ROBEBTS. 

Yer.  14.  And  he  had  forty  sons,  and  thirty 
nephews,  that  rode  on  threescore  and  ten  ass- 
colte:  and  he  judged  Israel  eight  years. 

To  an  Englishman,  this  may  appear  almost  incredible, 
bat  we  have  a  great  number  of  similar  cases.  A  man  ot 
property  has  as  many  wives  as  he  thinks  proper  to  support; 
and  such  Is  the  state  of  morals,  that  he  nnos  no  dimculty 
in  procuring  them.  I  have  known  men  who  have  had^  in 
each  of  the  neighbouring  villages,  a  wife  or  ooncubme. 
Santheresega,  Modeliar  of  Oodeputty,  who  has  been  dead 
about  thirty  years,  had  two  wives  ana  six  concubines,  wh<* 
ban  to  hin  thirty  children.  The  old  man  is  described  as 
behsg  of  luge  atatnit,  and  as  having  indulged  in  r 
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kinds  of  food.— A  friend  of  mine  in  Manflla  knew  ft  man 
vbo  was  the  father  of  forty  children. — Lientenant-eolonel 
Johnson  sajs  (in  his '  Travels  through  Persia)  of  the  king, 
"  The  number  of  his  cktildren  I  could  not  exactly  aseertain: 
it  is  generally  agreed  that  he  has  at  least  siztv  boys  and 
sixty  girls  Uving ;  and  many  persons  add,  that  tnere  are  an 
equal  nunriber  deceased,  so  that  their  total  number  must 
have  been  two  hundred  and  forty.  He  has  already  given 
in  marriage  twelve  of  his  daughters;  and  about  twenty-five 
of  the  elder  of  his  sons  are  governors  of  the  principal  prov- 
mces  and  cities  of  the  empire.  Preparations  of  fireworks, 
&c.  were  at  this  time  making  at  the  palace  to  celebrate  the 
nuptials  of  one  of  his  sons,  which  were  to  take  place  in 
about  three  weeks." — Robebtb. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

Ver.  5.  For,  lo,  thou  shah  conceive,  and  bear  a 
son ;  and  no  razor  shall  come  on  his  head :  for 
the  child  shall  be  a  Nazarite  unto  God  from 
the  womb. 

This  command  was  given  to  the  wife  of  Manoah,  the 
farLc  r  of  Samson,  who  had  previously  been  steril.  Han- 
nah, the  mother  of  Samuel,  was  also  steril, "  and  she  vowed 
a  vtw,  and  said,  O  Lord  of  hosts,  if  thou  wilt  indeed  look 
on  'ne  affliction  of  thy  handmaid,  and  remember  me,  and 
not  forget  thy  handmaid,  but  will  ^ive  unto  thy  hand- 
maid a  man-child,  then  I  will  give  bim  unto  the  Lord  all 
the  .ays  of  his  life,  and  there  shall  no  razor  come  upon  his 
head.*'^  (Numbers  vi.  5.  Acts  xviii.  18.)  All  who  are 
married  in  the  East,  have  an  intense  desire  for  children. 
It  is  considered  disgraceful,  and  a  mark  of  the  displeaMire 
of  the  gods,  to  have  a  childless  house.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, husbands  and  wives  perform  expensive  cere- 
monies ;  and  vow,  that  should  the  gods  favour  them  with 
a  son,  "  no  razor  shall  come  upon  his  head,"  (t.  e.  except- 
ing "the  comers  ")  until  he  shall  be  ten  or  twelve  years 
of  age.  In  all  scnools,  boys  may  be  seen  with  elf-locks  of 
ten  jt  twelve  years  standing,  giving  a  testimony  to  the 
solicitude,  superstition,  and  affection  of  the  parents,  and  a 
memorial  of  the  favour  of  their  deities.— Roberts. 

Ver.  Iv  So  Manoah  took  a  kid  with  a  meat- 
offeriii?,  and  offered  it  upon  a  rock  unto  the 
Lord:  and  the  angel  did  wonderously ;  and 
ManoaVi  and  his  wife  looked  on.  20.  For  it 
came  to  p^?%,  when  the  flame  went  up  towards 
heaven  ai-l^  off  the  altar,  that  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  ascetiled  in  the  flame  of  the  altar :  and 
Manoah  an4  his  wife  looked  on  it,  and  fell  on 
their  faces  to  the  ground. 

'he  circumstances  in  the  histories  of  Gideon  and  Manoah 
are  well  illustrated,  by  some  things  mentioned  occasionally 
by  Donbdan,  in  the  account  of  his  journey  to  the  Holy 
Land,  for  he  speaks  of  many  rocks  which  he  found  rising 
up  out  of  the  ei*.nh  there,  and  some  as  parts  of  great  roclra 
fallen  down.  Sc^me  of  them  are  described  in  such  a  manner, 
as  shows  they  resembled  altar-tombs,  or  altars.  Speaking 
of  his  return  IHom  a  town  called  St.  Samuel,  to  Jerusalem, 
by  a  way  leading  to  the  sepulchres  of  the  judges  of  Israel, 
he  tells  uSj  (p.  98,  99,)  that  he' found  them  in  a  great  field 
planted  with  vines,  in  which  were  great  rocks,  which  rose 
out  of  the  earth;  among  them,  one,  near  the  wayside,  was 
so  large,  as  to  be  hollowed  out  into  several  room.s,  in 
whose  sides  were  long  and  narrow  holes  cat  out,  proper 
for  placing  the  dead  m,  even  with  the  floor*  When  he 
was  at  Joppa,  waiting  to  embark,  upon  his  return,  he 
describes  nimself  and  his  companion  as  placing  them- 
se>*'i^,  after  they  had  walked  until  they  were  tired,  on  die 
beaen,  viewing 'some  Greek  pilgrims,  who  were  also  wait- 
ing to  take  ship,  and  who  amused  themselves  with  dancing 
on  the  shore,  as  placing  themselves  in  the  shade  of  a  great 
rock,  newly  fallen  down  from  the  mountains,  (p.  466.) 
Bocks  apipear  in  this  country :  some  in  their  original  sitn- 
ation,  rising  out  of  the  ground ;  others  are  fragments,  that 
havie  been  detached  from  rocky  emineooes,  and  have  fttUen 
down  on  the  ground  below.  Of  this  considerable  number 
of  rocka,  some  were  flat  or  nearlv  flatf  on  the  top,  so  as 


eoQvenientljr  to  be  used  for  altars.    There  are  some  such 
now  found  m  that  country. — BcaDEa. 

CHAPTER  XIV, 

Ver.  7.  And  he  went  down  and  talked  with  the 
woman ;  and  she  pleased  Samson  well.    8.  And  * 
after  a  time  he  resumed  to  take  her. 

Ten  or  twelve  months  commonly  intervened  between 
the  ceremony  of  espousals,  and  the  marriage ;  during  this 
interval,  the  espoused  wife  continued  witn  her  parentSi 
that  she  might  provide  herself  with  nuptial  ornaments 
suitable  to  her  station.  This  custom  serves  to  explain  a 
circumstance  in  Samson's  marriage,  which  is  involved  in 
some  obscurity:  "  He  went  down^"  says  the  historian, "  and 
talked  with  the  woman,  (whom  he  had  seen  at  Timnath,) 
and  she  pleased  bim  well."  These  words  seem  to  refer  to 
the  ceremony  of  espousals ;  the  following  to  the  subseoneiit 
marriage,  '*'And  after  a  time  he  returned  to  take  Der.** 
Hence,  a  considerable  time  intervened  between  the  espoii« 
sals,  and  their  actual  unions— P^^cton. 

Ver,  8.  And,  behold,  there  was  a  swarm  of  bees 
and  honey  in  the  carcass  of  the  lion. 

The  bee  is  a  gregarious  insect,  living  in  a  state  of 
society,  and  subject  to  a  regular  government.  From  this 
circumstance,  its  Hebrew  name  n^^i,  from  a  root  which 
signifies  to  speak,  to  rule,  to  lead,  is  derived.  It  is  an 
opinion  commonly  received  among  the  ancients,  that  hees 
were  propagated  m  two  ways,  either  by  those  of  their  own 
species,  or  in  the  cavities  of  a  dead  carcass.  Their  opinion 
is  beautifully  stated  by  Virgil  in  these  lines : 

**Hic  Tero  stibltam  ae  dlctu  mirabile  monstmin 
Aspicfont,  liquefacta  twain  per  viscera  tofo 
flcildere  apes  utero  et  ruptis  efferrere  coidi^ 
Inuneniaa  qae  trahi  nabea  jamque  arbore  •ununa 
CoDlIuere,  et  lentil  uyam  demittere  ramis." 

^  But  here  they  behold  a  sadden  prodigy,  and  wondrous  to 
relate,  bees  through  all  the  belly,  hum  amid  the  putrid 
bowels  of  the  cattle,  pour  forth  with  the  fermenting  juices 
from  the  burst  sides,  and  in  immense  clouds  roll  along, 
then  swarm  together  on  the  top  of  a  tree,  and  hang  do^*n 
in  a  cluster  from  the  bending  boughs."  This  opinion, 
however,  is  directly  contradicted  by  another,  which  was 
held  by  some  writers  of  the  greatest  reputation  in  ancient 
times.  Aristotle  taught,  that  the  bee  will  not  light  upon  a 
dead  carcass,  nor  taste  the  flesh.  Varro  asserts,  that  she 
never  sits  down  in  an  unclean  place,  or  upon  any  thing 
which  emits  an  unpleasant  smell.  They  are  never  seen, 
like  flies,  feeding  on  blood  or  flesh:  while  wasps  and 
hornets  all  delight  in  such  food,  the  bee  never  touches  a 
dead  body.  So  much  they  dislike  an  impure  smell,  that 
when  one  of  them  dies,  the  survivors  immediately  carry 
out  the  carcass  from  the  hive,  that  the^  may  not  be  an- 
noyed by  the  effluvia.  The  discovery  which  Samson  made, 
when  he  went  down  to  Timnath,  may  seem  to  contradict 
the  latter,  and  confirm  the  former  opinion  :  '*  And  after  a 
time,  he  returned  to  take  her,  and  oe  turned  aside  to  see 
the  carcass  of  the  lion ;  and  behold  there  was  a  swarm  of 
bees,  and  honey  in  the  carcass  of  the  lion."  But  it  is  not 
said  the  swarm  was  generated  there,  but  only  that  Samson 
found  them  in  the  carcass ;  nor  is  it  said  that  the  lion  had 
been  recently  killed,  and  that  the  carcass  was  in  a  s'ate  of 
putrefkction :  the  contrary  seems  to  be  intimated  by  the 
phrase  after  a  tinUf  literallv,  after  da3rs,  one  of  the  most 
common'  expressions  in  scripture  for  a  jrear.  Hence  the 
lion  was  killed  a  whole  year  before  this  visit  to  Timnath, 
when  he  discovered  the  swarm  in  the  carcass.  But  the 
flesh  of  the  carcass,  which  Samson  left  in  the  open  field  a 
whole  year,  the  prey  of  wild  beasts  and  ravenous  bird<% 
must  have  been  entirely  consumed  long  before  his  Tvtum, 
07  80  completely  dried  by  the  violent  heat  of  the  sun,  that 
n>  thing  but  the  skeleton,  or  exsiccated  ftame,  remained. 
Within  the  bare,  or  withered  enclosure  of  the  bones,  which 
had  exhaled  their  last  putrid  eflluvia,  the  swarm,  in  perfect 
consistency- with  their  usual  delieacv,  might  construct  their 
cells  and  deposite  their  honey.  This  conjecture  is  con- 
firmed by  the  testimony  of  fiferodoms,  who  declares  that 
bees  haw  swarmed  in  dry  bone&^pAXTON. 
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Ver.  12.  And  Samson  said  unto  them,  I  will  now 

Sut  forth  a  riddle  unto  you :  if  ye  can  certainly 
eclare  it  me  within  the  seven  days  of  the 
feast,  and  find  it  out,  then  I  will  give  you  thirty 
sheets  and  thirty  change  of  garments. 

It  is  customary  for  the  Turks  and  Moors,  according  to 
Dr.  Shaw,  to  wear  shirts  of  linen,  or  cotton,  or  gauze, 
under  their  tanics ;  bat  the  Arabs  wear  nothing  but  wool- 
len. This  is  frequently  the  case  also  with  the  Arabs  of 
Palestine,  it  seems,  though  D' Arvieux  gives  a  contrary  ac- 
count of  the  Arabs  of  the  camp  of  the  grand  emir  whom 
he  visited ;  for  E^ont  and  Heyman  assure  us,  that  they 
saw  several  Arabian  inhabitants  of  Jaffa  going  along  al- 
most naked,  the  greatest  part  of  them  without  so  mucn  as 
a  shirt  or  a  pair  of  breeches,  though  some  wore  a  kind  of  a 
mantle;  as  for  the  children  thf^re,  they  ran  about  almost  as 
naked  as  they  were  bom,  though  they  had  all  little  chains 
about  their  legs  as  an  ornament,  and  some  of  silver. — Hia- 

MER. 

Many  of  the  Arabian  inhabitants  of  Palestine  and  Bar- 
bary  wear  no  shirts,  but  ^  almost  entirely  naked,  or  with 
only  a  cloth  cast  about  their  bodies,  or  a  kind  of  mantle.  It 
is  not  improbable,  that  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  Judea  were 
clothed  m  much  the  same  manner  as  the  Arabs  of  those 
countries  in  modem  times,  having  no  shirts,  but  only  a 
sort  of  mande  to  cover  their  naked  bodies.  If  this  be  just, 
it  greatly  illustrates  the  promise  of  Samson  to  give  his 
com.panions  thirty  sheets,  or,  as  it  is  more  properly  rendered 
in  the  margin  of  our  Bibles,  thirty  shirts,  if  they  could  dis- 
cover the  meaning  of  his  riddle.  It  cannot  easily  be  im- 
agined they  were  what  we  call  sheets,  for  Samson  might 
have  slain  thirty  Philistines  near  Askelon,  and  not  have 
found  one  sheet ;  or  if  he  slew  them  who  were  carrying 
their  beds  with  them  on  their  travels,  as  they  often  do  in 
present  times,  the  slaughter  of  fifteen  had  been  sufficient, 
tor  in  the  East,  as  in  other  countries,  every  bed  is  provided 
with  two  sheets;  but  he  slew  just  thirty,  in  order  to  obtain 
thirty  sediniro,  or  shirts.  If  this  meaning  of  the  term  be 
admitted,  the  deed  of  Samson  must  have  been  very  provo- 
king to  the  Philistines ;  for  since  only  people  of  more  easy 
circumstances  wore  shirts,  they  were' not  thirty  of  the  com- 
mon people  that  he  slew,  but  thirty  persons  of  figure  and 
consequence.  The  same  word  is  used  by  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  in  his  description' of  the  splendid  and  costly  cfress 
in  which  people  of  rank  and  fashion  then  delighted,  ren- 
dered in  our  translation  fine  linen ;  which  seems  to  place 
it  beyond  a  doubt  that  they  were  persons  of  rank  that  fell 
by  tHe  hand  of  Samson  on  that  occasion. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  these  sheets  were 
the  hykes  or  blankets  already  described,  which  are  wom 
bv  persons  of  all  ranks  in  Asia.  (See  on  Deut.  34. 13.) 
I^ococke,  who  gives  a  description  or  this  vestment^  and  of 
the  way  in  which  it  is  wrapped  about  the  body,  which  does 
not  materially  differ  from  the  account  of  it  in  a  preceding 
section,  particniarty  observed,  that  the  young  people,  and 
the  poorer  sort  about  Faiume,  had  nothing  on  whatever, 
but  tais  blanket:  hence  it  is  probable,  that  the  young  man 
was  clothed  in  tnis  manner  wno  followed  our  Saviour  when 
he  was  taken,  having  a  linen  cloth  cast  about  his  naked 
body.  **  When  the  voung  man,"  who  came  to  apprehend 
Jesus,  "laid  hold  of^  him, "  he  left  the  linen  cloth, and  fled 
from  them  naked:"  but  this  language  by  no  means  re- 

a  aires  us  to  suppose  that  he  was  absolutely  naked,  but  only 
lat  he  chose  rather  to  quit  his  hyke  or  plaid,  than  nm  the 
risk  of  being  made  a  prisoner,  lUthough  by  doing  so  he 
became  unduly  exposed.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the 
obstrvations  formerly  made  on  the  hyke  and  tunic;  aadby 
the  state  of  the  weather,  which  was' so  cold,  that  the  ser- 
vants of  the  high-priest  were  compelled  to  kindle  a  fire  in 
the  midst  of  the  hall  to  warm  themselves.  It  is  very  im- 
probable, that  he  would  go  into  the  garden  on  such  a  night 
«>  thinly  clothed:  and  we  have  no  reason  to  think  he  was 
so  poor/that  this  linen  cloth  was  the  only  article  of  clothing 
in  bis  possession.  But  Mr.  Harmer,  and  other  expositors, 
considering  that  the  aposUes  were  generally  poor  men,  and 
that  the  pcor  in  those  cotmtries  had  often  no  other  covering 
than  this  blanket,  rather  suppose,  that  the  terrified  disciple 
fled  away  in  a  state  of  absolute  nudity.  But  if  it  was  Uie 
apostla  John,  where  was  he  fumisned  with  clothes  to 
appear  almost  immediatelT  after  in  the  high-priest's  hall  1 


This  difficulty  Mr.  Harmer  endeavours  to  remove  by  sup* 
posing,  that  from  the  garden  he  might  go  to  his  usoaf  place 
of  residence  in  the  city,  and  clothe  nimself  anew  before  he 
went  to  the  palace. — Faxton. 

Ver.  15.  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  seventh  day, 
that  they  said  to  Samson's  wife,  Entice  thy 
husband,  that  he  may  declare  unto  us  the  rid* 
die,  lest  we  burn  thee  and  thy  father's  house 
with  fire :  have  ye  called  us  to  take  that  we 
have  ?  is  it  not  so  f 

The  marriage  feast  was  of  old,  frequently  protracted  co 
the  length  of  seven  days:  for  so  long  Samson  entertained 
his  friends  at  Timnath.  To  this  festival,  Laban  is  thought 
by  many  divines  to  refer,  in  his  answer  to  Jacob's  com- 
plaint, that  he  had  imposed  Leah  upon  him  instead  of 
Rachel ;  *'  Fulfil  the  week  of  the  marriage,  and  we  will 
give  thee  this  also."  This  feast  was  called  the  nuptial  joy, 
with  which  no  other  was  to  be  intermixed;  ail  labour 
ceased  while  it  continued,  and  no  sign  of  mourning  or  sor- 
row was  permiued  to  appear.  It  may  be  only  further 
observed,  tnat  even  in  modem  times,  none  but  Very  poor 
aeople  give  a  daughter  in  marriage  without  a  female  slave 
for  a  handmaid,  as  hired  servants  are  scarcely  known  in 
the  oriental  regions.  Hence  Laben,  who  was  a  man  of 
considerable  property  in  Mesopotamia,  "gave  unto  bis 
daughter  Leah,  ^ilpah  his  maid,  for  a  handmaid;"  and 
"to  Rachel  his  daughter,  Bilhah  his  handmaid,  to  be  her 
maid."  In  Greece  also^  the  marriage  solemnity  lasted 
several  days.  On  the  third  day,  the  bride  presented  her 
bridegroom  with  a  robe;  gifts  were  likewise  made  to  the 
bride  and  bridegroom,  by  the  bride's  father  and  friends: 
these  consisted  of  golden  vessels,  beds,  couches,  plates,  and 
all  sorts  of  necessaries  for  housekeeping,  which  were  car- 
ried in  great  state  to  the  house  by  women,  preceded  by  a 
person  carrying  a  basket,  in  the  manner  usual  at  proces- 
sions,  before  whom  went  a  boy  in  white  vestments,  with  a 
torch  in  his  hand.  It  was  also  customary  for  the  bride- 
groom and  his  friends  to  give  presents  to  the  bride,  after 
which,  the  bridegroom  had  leave  to  converse  freely  with 
her,  and  she  was  permiued  to  appear  in  public  without  her 
veil.  The  money,  says  Dr.  Russell,  whicn  the  bridegrooms 
of  Aleppo  pay  for  tUeir  brides,  is  laid  out  in  furniture  for 
a  chamcNsr,  in  clothes,  jewels,  or  ornaments  of  gold,  for  the 
bride,  whose  father  makes  some  addition,  according  to  his 
circumstances :  which  things  are  sent  with  great  pomp  to 
the  bridegroom's  house  three  days  l>efore  the  wedding.-^ 
Paxton. 

Ver.  16.  And  he  said  unto  her,  Behold,  I  have 
not  told  it  my  father  nor  my  mother,  and  shall 
Itelltnhee? 

• 

In  all  parts  of  the  world,  I  l)elleve,  people  are  pretty 
much  alixe  as  to  their  capability  of  keepmg  secrets.  The 
Hindoos,  however,  improperly  reflect  upon  the  female  sex 
in  their  proverb,  "  To  a  woman  UU  not  a  secret."  That 
secret  must  be  great  indeed  which  will  prevent  a  son  or 
daughter  from  telling  it  to  the  father  or  mother.  The 
greatest  proof  of  confidence  is  to  say,  "  I  have  told  yoa 
what  I  have  not  revealed  to  my  father."  In  jproof  of  the 
great  afl^ection  one  has  for  anotner,  it  is  said,  "He  has  told 
things  to  him  that  he  would  not  have  related  to  his  parents." 
''My  friend,  do  tell  me  the  secret.^'— " Tell  yoal  yes, 
when  I  have  told  my  parents." — Roberts. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

Ver.  4.  And  Samson  went  and  caught  three  hun- 
dred foxes,  and  took  firebrands,  and  turned  tail 
to  tail,  and  put  a  firebrand  in  the  midst  \m 
tween  two  tails. 

The  book  of  Judges  contains  a  sinsular  anecdote,  of  the 
mischief  which  Samson  did  by  means  of  this  animal  to  the 

Sroperty  of  his  enemies.  He  "  went  and  caught  three  bun- 
red  foxes,  and  took  firebrands,  and  tiuned  tail  to  tail,  and 
put  a  firebrand  in  the  midst,  between  two  tails ;  and  whm 
ne  bad  set  the  brands  on  fii^e,  he  let  them  go  into  the  stand- 
ing com  of  the  Philistinesi  and  burnt  up  both  the  shocks. 
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and  also  the  staadixif^  com,  inth  the  vinejrards  and  olives." 
On  reading  this  cunous  statement,  the  infidel  asks  with  an 
air  of  triumph,  How  conld  Samson  procure  so  many  foxes 
in  so  short  a  time  1  To  this  question  it  may  be  answered, 
the  concurring  testimony  of  trarellers  clearly  proves,  that 
the  land  of  promise  abounded  with  foxes.  The  same  fact 
is  suggested  by  the  prediction  of  David,  that  his  enemies 
should  become  the  prey  of  foxes ;  and  by  the  invitation  of 
Solomon  already  quoted  from  the.  Song.  Some  districts 
and  cities  in  that  country, take  their  name  from  the  fox;  a 
sure  proof  of  their  numbers  in  those  parts:  "Thus,  the 
land  of  Shoal,  mentioned  in  the  first  book  of  Samuel,  sig- 
nifies the  land  of  the  fox ;"  and  Hazarshual,  the  name  of  a 
city,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  or  Simeon,  means  the 
fox's  habitation.  Besides,  the  term  foxes,  in  the  opinion 
of  Bocharr,  embraces  the  thoes,  a  species  of  wolf,  which 
very  much  resemble  the  foXf  and  are  extremel)r  numerous 
in  Judea,  particularly  about  Cesarea.  Bellonius  asserts, 
that  they  may  be  seen  in  troops  of  two  or  three  hundred, 
prowlinff  about  in  ques^  of  their  prey ;  and  Morizon,  who 
travelled  in  Palestine,  says,  thatioxes  swarm  in  that  coun- 
try, and  that  verv  ^reat  numbers  of  them  lurk  in  hedges 
ana  in  ruinous  buildings.  To  find  so  many  of  these  ani- 
mals, therefore,  could  be  no  (^eat  difficulty  to  a  person  ac- 
customed to  the  chase,  as  this  renowned  Israelite  may  be 
reasonably  supposed  to  have  been.  Nor  is  it  said,  that 
Samson  caught  all  these  foxes  in  one,  or  even  in  two  days ; 
a  whole  week,  or  even  a  month,  might  be  spent  in  the  cap- 
ture, for  anv  thing  that  appears  to  the  contrary.  Add  to 
this,  that,  although  Samson  himself  might  be  a  most  expert 
hunter,  we  have  no  reason  to  think  he  caught  all  these  ani- 
mals alone.  So  eminent  a  personage  as  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  Israel  might  employ  as  many  people  as  he  pleased, 
in  accomplishing  his  purpose.  Wnen,  for  example,  it  is 
said,  that  Solomon  built  tne  temple  at  Jerusalem,  no  man 
supposes,  that  he  executed  the  work  with  his  own  hands ; 
he  only  caused  the  work  to  be  done :  and,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, l&mson  may  be  said  to  do  what  he  onlv  commanded 
to  be  done,  or  assisted  in  doing.  Nor  can  it  oe  reasonably 
denied,  that  the  Gk)d  who  made  the  world,  and  by  his  spe- 
cial providence,  watched  over  the  prosperity  of  his  ancient 
people,  and  intended,  at  this  time,  to  deliver  them  from 
their  enemies,  could  easily  dispose  matters,  so  as  to  facili- 
tate or  secure  the  capture  of  as  many  foxes,  as  the  design 
of  Samson  required.  In  this  singular  stratagem,  he  is 
thought,  by  some  writers,  to  have  had  two  things  in  view; 
at  once,  to  deliver  his  country  from  those  noxious  animals, 
and  to  do  the  greatest  possible  mischief  to  his  enemies.  No 
kind  of  animals  could  be  more  suited  to  his  purpose,  espe- 
cially when  coupled  together  in  this  manner;  for  they  run 
long  and  swiftly,  not  in  a  direct  line,  but  with  many  wind- 
ings, so  that,  wnUe  they  dragged  in  opposite  directions,  they 
spread  the  fire  over  all  the  fields  of  the  Philistines  with  the 
greater  rapidity  and  success,  and  were  at  the  same  time 
prevented  from  getting  into  the  woods,  or  holes  in  the 
cocks,  where  the  firebrands  had  been  extinguished,  and 
the  stratagem  rendered  ineffectuaL — ^Paxton. 

Ver.  18.  And  he  was  sore  athirst,  and  called  on 
the  Lord,  Thou  hast  given  this  great  deliver- 
ance into  the  hand  of  thy  servant :  and  now 
shall  I  die  for  thirst,  and  mil  into  the  hand  of 
the  uncircumcised  ?  19.  But  God  clave  a  hol- 
low place  that  w€U  in  the  jaw,  and  there  came 
water  thereout ;  and  when  he  had  drunk  his 
spirit  came  again,  and  he  revived :  wherefore 
he  called  the  name  thereof  En-hakkore,  which 
« in  Lehi  unto  this  day. 

The  impression  ordinarily  received  from  this  passa^ 
by  the  English  reader,  viz.  that  a  fountain  was  opened  m 
the  jaw-brae,  the  instrument  of  Samson's  victory,  is  proba- 
bly erroneous.  From  a  preceding  verse  in  this  chapter  it 
appears  that  the  Philistmes  haa  gone  im,  and  pitcned  in 
Jnoah,  and  spread  themselves  in  Lehi.  But  as  it  happens 
Jjeki  is  the  original  word  for  taio,  or  jmihbone,  ana  our 
translators,  following  some  of  tne  ancient  versions,  have 
confounded  the  name  of  the  place  with  that  of  the  object 
tram  which  it  was  derived.  There  is  no  good  reason  to 
voppoae  that  the  hollow  place  was  cloven  in  tMe  /aw  iMf, 


for  what  can  be  understood  by  Qod's  cleaving  a  cavity 
which  was  already  in  the  bone  1  For  if  he  clave  a  cavity 
previously  existing,  would  not  the  water  naturally  run 
through  it  and  emp^  itself  upon  the  ground  ?  But  let  the 
word  LeJd  stand  untranslatea,  and  all  is  plain.  A  certain 
cavity  in  the  earth,  in  the  place  called  Lehi,  was  miracu- 
lously cloven  and  opened,  and  a  refreshing  fountain  of  wa- 
ter gushed  forth,  which  continued  thenceforth  to  flow  down 
to  the  time  when  the  history  was  written.  This  was  call- 
ed, in  memory  of  the  circumstance  which  gave  rise  to  it, 
"  £n-bakkore/'  Le.the  well  orfmintain  of  him  thai  cried. — B. 
All  that  this  passage  affirms  is,  that  in  the  place  where 
Samson  then  was,  and  which,  from  this  transaction,  he  called 
Lehi,  or  the  Jaw-bone,  there  was  a  hoUmp  place  which  God 
clave,  from  whence  a  fountain  flowed,  which  relieved 
Samson  when  ready  to  perish,  and  which  continued  to 
yield  a  considerable  supply  of  water,  at  the  time  this  sa- 
cred book  was  written,  ana  possibly  may  flow  to  this  day. 
Doubdan,  in  one  single  day,  when  he  visited  the  country 
about  Jerusalem,  met  with  two  such  places.  On  Easter 
Monday,  the  first  of  April,  1652,  he  set  out,  he  informs  us, 
with  alwut  twenty  in  company,  to  visit  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jerusalem.  They  went  the  same  road  the  two  disciples 
are  supposed  lo  have  taken,  when  our  Lord  joined  them, 
when  ne  made  their  hearts  bum  within  them.  A  convent 
was  afierward  built  in  the  place  where  our  Lord  is  ima- 
gined to  have  met  them.  Only  some  pieces  of  the  walls  of 
freestone  are  now  remaining,  with  some  walls  and  half- 
broken  arches,  and  heaps  of  rubbish,  together  with  a  great 
cistern  full  of  water,  derived  partly  from  rain,  and  partly 
from  the  springs  in  the  mountain  tnere,  particularly  from 
a  most  beautiful  and  transparent  fountain,  a  little  above  it, 
which  breaks  out  at  the  farther  end  of  the  grotto,  naturally 
hollowed  out  in  the  hard  rock,  and  which  is  overhung 
with  small  trees,  where  they  msuie  a  considerable  stop  to 
refresh  themselves.  The  water  of  this  spring  running  bv 
a  channel  into  the  cistern,  ard  ailerward  turning  a  mill 
which  was  just  by  the  cistern,  and  belonged  to  the  mona.s- 
tery,  and  from  thence  flowed,  as  it  still  does,  into  the  ror- 
rent-bed  of  that  valley,  from  whence  David  collected  the 
five  smooth  stones,  ot  which  one  proved  fatfd  to  Goliath. 
Here  we  see  a  hollow  place,  a  grotto,  in  which  the  God 
of  nature  had  divided  the  rock  for  the  passage  of  the  water 
of  a  beantiful  spring.  It  was  a  grotto  in  Lehi,  in  w  hich 
God,  on  tlus  occasion,  made  the  water  to  gush  out,  and  run 
in  a  stream  into  the  adjoining  country,  where  the  exhaust- 
ed warrior  stood. — Buanaa. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

Ver.  6.  And  Delilah  said  to  Samson,  Tell  me,  I 
pray  thee,  wherein  thy  great  strength  lieik,  and 
wherewith  thou  mightest  be  bound  to  afflict 
thee.  7.  And  Samson  said  unto  her.  If  they 
bind  me  with  seven  green  withes  that  were 
never  drierl,  then  shall  I  be  weak,  and  be  as 
another  man. 

That  is,  anv  kind  of  pliant,  tough  wood,  twisted  in  the 
form  of  a  cord  or  rqae.  Such  are  used  in  many  countries, 
formed  out  of  osiers,  bazle,  Ac.  In  Ireland,  very  long  and 
strong  ropes  are  made  of  the  fibres  of  bog-wdod,  or  the 
larger  roots  of  the  fir,  which  is  oAen  dug  up  in  the  bogs  or 
mosses  of  that  country.  In  some  places,  they  take  the  ^in 
of  the  horse,  cut  it  lengthwise  from  the  hide,  into  thongs 
about  two  inches  broad ;  and  after  having  laid  them  in  salt 
for  some  time,  take  them  out  for  use.  This  is  frequently 
dime  in  the  country  parts  of  Ireland ;  and  is  chiefly  used 
for  agricultural  purposes,  particularly  for  drawing. the 
ploaga  and  the  harrow,  instead  of  iron  chains.— Bvrsbr. 

Ver.  7.  And  Samson  said  unto  her.  If  they  bind 
me  with  seven  green  withes  that  were  never 
dried,  then  shall  I  be  weak,  and  be  as  another 
man. 

People  in  England  would  be  much  surprised  to  see  what 
powernd  ropes  are  made  from  the  withes  of  shrubs  or  treea 
While  they  are  in  a  green  state,  they  are  stronger  than 
any  other  ropes  thai  are  made  in  the  coimtry.  wild  el^ 
phaats,  or  bufihloes  just  caught,  generally  bavtt  their  le^ 
Doond  with  green  witties.—fU>r — 
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Ter.  19.  And  8h«  made  him  sleep  upon  her 
knees. 

It  is  very  amusing  to  see  a  foil-grown  son.  or  a  husband, 
asleep  on  his  mother's  or  wife's Imees.  The  plan  is  as 
follows :  the  female  sits  cross-lened  on  the  carpet  or  mat, 
and  the  man  Imving  laid  himself  down,  puts  his  head  in  her 
lap,  and  she  gently  taps,  strokes,  sings,  and  sooths  him  to 

deep. — RoBsaTs. 

« 

Ver.  21.  But  the  Philistines  took  him,  and  put 
out  his  eyes,  and  hrought  him  down  to  Graza, 
and  bound  him  with  fetters  of  brass ;  and  he 
did  grind  in  the  prison-house. 

With  the  Greeks  and  Asiatics,  the  way  of  putting  out 
the  eyes,  or  blinding,  was  not  br  palling  or  catting  oat  the 
eyes,  as  some  have  unagined :  out  by  drawing,  or  holding 
a  red-hot  iron  before  them.  This  method  is  still  in  use  in 
Asia.  According  to  Chardin,  however,  the  papils  of  the 
eves  were  pierced  and  destroyed  on  sach  occasions.  But 
Thevenot  says,  that  "  the  eyes  in  these  barbarous  acts  are 
taken  out  whole,  with  the  point  of  a  dagger,  and  carried  to 
the  king  in  a  hEisin."  He  adds,  that,  "  as  the  king  sends 
whom  he  pleases  to  do  that  cruel  office,  some  princes  are 
so  bntchered  by  unskilful  hands,  that  it  costs  them  their 
lives."  In  Persia  it  is  no  unusual  practice  for  the  king  to 
punish  a  rebellious  city  or  province  by  exacting  so  many 
pounds  of  eyes;  and  nis  executioners  accordinglv  go  and 
scoop  out  from  every  one  they  meet,  till  they  have  the 
weight  required. — Bitrder. 

The  custom  of  daily  grinding  their  com  for  the  family, 
shows  the  propriety  of  the  law :  "  No  man  shall  take  the 
nether  or  the  upper  millstone  to  pledge,  for  he  taketh  a 
man's  life  to  pledge ;"  because  if  he  talre  either  the  upper 
or  the  nether  millstone,  he  deprives  him  of  his  daily  pro- 
vision, which  cannot  be  prep&red  without  them,  and,  by 
cc  nsequence,  exposes  him  ana  all  his  house  to  utter  destruc- 
tion.   That  complete  and  perpetual  desolation  which,  by 
the  just  allotment  of  heaven,  is  ere  long  to  overtake  the 
mystical  Babylon,  is  clearly  signified  by  the  same  precept : 
"  The  sound  of  the  milestone  shall  be  heard  no  more  at  all 
in  thee.*'  The  means  of  subsistence  being  entirely  destroyed, 
no  human  creature  shall  ever  occupy  the  ruined  habitations 
more.    In  the  book  of  Judges,  the  sacred  historian  alludes, 
with  characteristic  accuracy,  to  several  circumstances  im- 
plied in  that  custom,  where  he  describes  the  fall  of  Abim- 
elech.     A  woman  of  Thebez,  driven  to  desperation  by 
his  furious  attack  on  the  tower,  started  up  from  the  mill 
at  which  she  was  grinding,  seized  the  upper  millstone, 
(a3-«rf7fi)  and  rushing  to  the  top  of  the  gate,  cast  it  on  his 
head,  and  fractured  his  skull.    This  was  the  feat  of  a 
woman,  for  the  mill  is  worked  only  by  females :  it  is  not  a 
piece  of  a  millstone,  but  the  rider^  the  distinguishing  name 
of  the  upper  millstone,  which  literally  rides  upon  theotherf 
and  is  a  piece  or  division  of  the  mill :  it  was  a  stone  of  "  two 
feet  broad,"  and  therefore  fully  sufficient,  when  thrown 
from  such  a  height,  to  produce  the  efiect  mentioned  in  the 
narrative.    It  displays  also  the  vindictive  contempt  which 
suggested  the  punishment  of  Samson,  the  captive  ruler  of 
Israel.    The  Philistines,  with  barbarous  contumely,  com* 
pelled  him  to  perform  the  meanest  service  of  a  female  slave ; 
they  sent  him  to  grind  in  the  prison,  but  not  for  himself 
alone ;  this,  although  extremely  mortifying  to  the  hero,  had 
been  more  tolerable ;  they  made  him  grinder  for  the  prison, 
while  the  vilest  malefactor  was  permitted  to  look  on  and 
join  in  the  cruel  mockery  of  his  tormentors.    Samson,  the 
ruler  and  avenger  of  Israel,  labours,  as  Isaiah  foretold  the 
virgin  daughter  of  Babylon  should  labour :  "  Come  down, 
and  sit  in  the  dust,  O  virgin  daughter  of  Babylon ;  there 
is  no  throne,  (no  seat  for  thee,)  O  daughter  at  the  Chal- 
deans . . .  Take  the  millstones  and  grind  meal,"  but  not 
with  the  wonted  song :  "  Sit  thou  silent,  and  get  thee  into 
darkness,'*  there  to  conceal  thy  vexation  and  disgrace. — 

PiXTON. 

Ver.  25.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  their  hearts 
were  merry,  that  they  said.  Call  for  Samson, 
that  he  may  make  us  sport 

"  By  this  time  all  the  kaavy  in  that  house  was  exhausted, 
Um  dnnkers  therefore  removed  to  another,  and  Staos,  the 
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prisoner,  was  told  to  follow ;  hislegs  were  then  tied  together, 
and  he  was  told  to  jump,  while  they  laughed  and  shouted^ 
See,  our  meat  is  jumping.    He  asked  if  this  was  the  place 
where  he  was  to  die.    No,  his  master  replied ;  but  these 
things  were  always  done  with  foreign  slaves.   Having  seen 
him  dance,  they  now  ordered  him  to  sing;  he  sung  a 
hymn;  they  bade  him  interpret  it.  and  he  said  it  was  in 
praise  of  Qod.    They  then  revUea  his  God ;  their  blasphe- 
mies shocked  him,  and  he  admired  in  his  heart  ihe  won- 
derful indulgence  and  long-suffering  of  God  towards  them." 
(Soathdey's  Brazil.^    Don  Gabriel  de  Cardenas  gives  an 
account  nearly  similiar  of  the  treatment  of  prisoners  by  the 
Iroquois  Indians.    He  describes  the  sufferings  of    ather 
Bresano,  a  Spanish  priest,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
captured  by  tnem.    As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  the  place  of 
assembly,  tney  inflicted  many  wounds,  and  treated  him  in 
the  most  cruel  manner  j  as  soon  as  the  warriors  appeared, 
he  was  commanded  to  smg  like  the  other  prisoners ;  he  was 
also  commanded  to  dance :  in  v|iin  he  excused  himself  on 
the  plea  of  inability.    Forced  into  the  middle  of  the  circle 
by  these  barbarians,  he  was  by  one  ordered  to  sing,  by 
another  to  dance ;  if  he  persisted  in  keeping  silence,  he 
was  cruelly  beaten,  and  when  he  attempted  to  comply  with 
their  requests,  his  treatment  was  nearly  the  same.    For 
upward  of  a  month  durins  their  revels,  he  endured  the 
most  exquisite  sufferings,  which  were  to  have  been  termi- 
nated by  his  being  burnt  to  death,  had  not  one  of  the  chiefs 
mitigated  his  sentence,  and  delivered  him  to  an  old  woman 
in  place  of  her  grandson,  who  had  been  killed  some  yeais 
beiore. — BuaDsa. 

Ver.  27.  Now  the  house  was  full  of  men  and 
women ;  and  all  the  lords  of  the  Philistines 
were  there :  and  there  were  upon  the  roof  ahout 
three  thousand  men  and  women,  that  heheld 
while  Samson  made  sport. 

The  method  of  building  in  the  East,  may  assist  us  in  ac- 
counting for  the  particular  structure  of  the  temple  or  house 
of  Dagon,  and  the  great  number  of  peo|)le  that  were  buried 
in  its  ruins,  by  pulling  down  the  two  principal  pillars  upon 
which  it  rested.  About  three  thousand  persons  crowded 
the  roof,  to  behold  while  the  captive  champion  of  Israel 
made  sport  to  his  triumphant  and  unfeeling  enemies.  Sam- 
son, therefore,  must  have  been  in  a  court  or  area  beneath ; 
and  consequently,  the  temple  will  be  of  the  same  kmd  with 
the  ancient  r</icvi},  or  sacred  enclosures,  which  were  only 
surrounded,  either  in  part  or  on  all  sides,  with  some  plain 
or  cloistered  build  in  gs.  Several  palaces  and  daiMpanas,  as 
the  halls  of  justice  are  called  in  these  countries,  are  built 
in  this  fashion,  in  whose  courts,. wrestlers  exhibit  for  the 
amusement  of  the  people,  on  their  public  festivals  and  re- 
joicings ;  while  the  roofs  of  these  cloisters  are  crowded 
with  spectators,  that  behold  their  feats  of  strength  and 
agility.  When  Dr.  Shaw  was  at  Algiers,  he  freauently 
saw  the  inhabitants  diverted  in  this  manner,  upon  the  roof 
of  the  dey's  palace  ^  which,  like  many  more  of  the  same 
quality  and  denomination,  has  an  advanced  cloister  over 
against  ihe  gate  of  Ihe  palace,  made  in  the  form  of  a  large 
pent-house,  supported  only  by  one  or  two  contiguous  pillars 
in  the  front,  or  else  in  the  centre.  In  such  open  structures 
as  these,  the  great  officers  of  state  distribute  justice,  and 
transact  the  public  affairs  of  their  provinces.  Here,  like- 
wise, they  have  their  public  entertainments,  as  the  lords  ol 
the  Philistines  had  in  the  temple  of  their  god.  Supposing, 
therefore,  that  in  the  house  of  Dagon,  was  a  cloistered 
building  of  this  kind,  the  nulling  down  of  the  front  or  centre 
pillars  which  supported  it,  would  alone  be  attended  with 
the  catastrophe  which  happened  to  the  Philistines.^PAX- 

TOW. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Ver.  8.  And  he  arose  early  in  the  morning  on  the 

*     fifth  day  to  depart ;  and  the  damsel's  father  said. 

Comfort  thy  heart,  I  pray  thee.     And  they 

tarried  until  afternoon,  and  they  did  eat  both  ot 

them. 

"tfntfl  afternoon."  Hebrew,  "  till  the  day  declined." 
In  this  way  also  do  the  people  of  the  East  speak,  when  the 
sun  has  passed  the  meridian;  "  I  shall  not  go  till  th»  snr 
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decline  ;"  "  I  most  not  go  till  the  declining  time.'*— Rob- 

■ITS. 

Yer.  27.  And  her  lord  rose  up  in  the  morning, 
and  opened  the  doors  of  the  house,  and  went 
out  to  go  his  way :  and,  hehold,  the  woman  his 
concubine  was  fallen  down  at  the  door  of  the 
house,  and  her  hands  were  upon  the  threshold. 
28.  And  he  said  unto  her,  Up,  and  let  us  be 
goin^:  hut  none  answered.  Then  the  man 
took  her  up  upon  an  ass,  and  the  man  rose  up, 
and  gat  him  unto  his  place.  29.  And  when 
he  was  come  into  his  house,  he  took  a  knife, 
and  laid  hold  on  his  concubine,  and  divided 
her,  together  with  her  bones,  into  twelve  pieces, 
and  sent  her  into  all  the  coasts  of  Israel.  30.  And 
it  was  so,  that  all  that  saw  it  said,  There  was 
no  such  deed  done  nor  seen,  from  the  day  that 
tbe  children  of  Israel  came  up  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt  unto  this  day :  consider  of  it,  take  ad- 
vice, and  speak  tfour  minds. 

The  interpreters  say  little  x)t  nothing  of  the  real  views 
of  the  Levite,  in  thus  cutting  to  pieces  the  body  of  his  con- 
cubine, and  sending  a  part  to  each  tribe  of  Israel.  They 
only  say  that  the  Levite  was  induced  to  this  seeming  out- 
rage, merely  "  to  excite  a  general  indignation  against  the 
authors  of  so  black  a  crime ;  that  he  committed  no  sin  in 
thus  maltreating  a  dead  body,  though  it  was  his  own  con- 
cubine^s ;  as  bem^  so  far  from  having  any  intention  to  offer 
it  the  least  indignity,  that  he  only  considered  the  reparation 
of  the  ignominy  with  which  his  concubine  had  been  treated : 
and  that,  aAer  all,  the  success  fully  justified  his  action  and 
conduct.'^  It  is  certain  that  the  Levite's  motives  were  good 
and  regular:  he  intended  to  unite  the  whole  nation  in 
vengeance  of  a  crime  in  which  it  was  interested,  and  which 
eovered  it  with  infamy;  but  it  was  not,  as  some  have 
thought,  the  horror  of  the  spectacle  which  the  Levite  held 
fortk  to  the  view  of  everybody,  which  produced  this  effect, 
and  constrained  their  minds;  that  is,  it  was  not  the  sight  of 
these  human  limbs,  thus  cut  and  torn  to  pieces,  which  made 
the  Jews  conspire,  and  obliged  them  to  take  a  striking  ven- 
geance of  so  DlacK  a  crime. 

Tbe  bare  relation  of  an  outrage  so  enormous,  was  suffi- 
cient to  put  the  whole  nation  to  the  necessity  of  exacting 
punishment  for  an  infamy  of  this  nature :  natural  equi^ 
spoke  for  the  Levite ;  the  most  sacred  rights  were  violated 
to  the  utmost;  never  was  adultery  more  glaringly  commit- 
ted, or  more  insolently  countenanced :  it  had  involved  a 
whole  tribe;  a  general  and  universal  punishment,  therefore, 
was  indispensably  necessary ;  the  text  of  scripture  is  ex- 
press in  a  hundred  places ;  and  the  Israelites  could  not  be 
Ignorant.  But  they  might  be  checked  by  the  extent  of  the 
punishment ;  by  the  great  number,  the  credit,  the  forces  and 
power  of  the  offenders;  by  the  natural  commiseration  which 
IS  felt  for  those  who  are  of  the  same  blood ;  in  a  word,  by 
an  aversion  to  destroy  a  city,  and  to  involve  it  ntterly  in  the 
vengeance  due  to  it.  To  oblige  the  nation  to  hear  none  of 
these  reasons,  the  Levite  sought  and  seized  a  method 
which  might  bind  it,  and  by  no  means  allow  it  to  avoid  his 
pursuits ;  which,  in  short,  mi^ht  put  them  to  the  indispen- 
sable necessity  of  espousing  his  and  his  concubine's  inter- 
ests, or  to  speak  more  properlv,  of  taking  up  the  cause  of 
both.  The  only  part,  then,  wbich  he  had  to  take,  was  to 
cut  in  pieces  either  the  body  of  his  wife,  as  he  did,  or  else 
that  ofan  ox,  or  other  like  animal,  which  had  been  either 
devoted,  or  offered  in  sacrifice,  and  to  send  a  part  of  it  to 
each  tribe.  In  consequence  of  this,  every  tribe  entered  into 
a  covenant  and  indissoluble  engagement  with  them,  to  see 
Justice  done  him,  for  the  injury  he  had  received.  This  is 
what  the  interpreters  of  scripture  seem  not  to  have  knoWn, 
and  which  it  is  necessary  to  explain.  The  ancients  had 
several  ways  of  uniting  tnem*wlves  together  bv  the  strictest 
ti(*^,  and  these  ties  last^  for  as  long  as  the  parties  had  stipu- 
lated. Among  these,  there  were  two  pnncipa) ;  both  ad- 
mirably well  described  in  the  sacred  lx)oks.  The  first  is 
*i)at  sacrifice  of  Abraham,  the  circumstances  of  which  are 
*n«ntioned,  Qen,  xv.  9,  Ac.    The  second  is  as  follows : — A 


bnllock  was  offered  la  sacrifice,  or  devAed:  it  Was  cut  in 
pieces  and  distributed ;  all  who  had  apiece  of  this  sacrificed 
or  devoted  bullock,  were  from  thenceforward  connected, 
and  were  to  concur  in  the  carryina  on  the  afi[air  which  baa 
given  place  to  the  sacrifice.  But  tnis  sacrifice  or  devoting, 
and  this  division,  was  variously  practised,  which  also  pro- 
duced engagements  somewhat  difiierent.  If  he  who  was  at 
the  expense  of  the  sacrifice  or  devoting,  were  a  public  per- 
son, in  a  high  office — a  king,  for  instance,  a  prince,  or  judge 
— that  is  to  say,  a  chief  magistrate,  or  had  the  prtncipai 
authority  in  a  city,  or  state ;  he  sent,  of  his  own  accora,  a 
piece  of  the  victim  or  animal  devoted,  to  all  who  were  sub- 

tect  to  him ;  and  by  this  act  they  were  obliged  to  enter  intc 
m  views,  to  obey  him,  and  to  execute  his  orders  without 
examination,  or  pretending  difficulty  or  incapacity.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  sacrifice  were  offered  by  a  private  person, 
those  only  who  voluntarily  took  a  j)iece  of  the  sacrinced  or 
devoted  portions,  entered  into  a  strict  engagement  to  espouse 
the  interest  of  him  who  sacrificed  or  devoted,  and  to  em- 
ploy therein  their  fortunes  and  their  persons.  Connexions 
of  this  kind  derived  their  force  from  the  deities  in  honou/ 
of  whom  the  sacrifice  was  offered,  or  the  devotion  made : 
from  the  true  God,  when  the  devotion  was  made  by  tLe 
Jews ;  from  idols,  when  the  sacrifice  was  offered  by  the 
gentiles.  The  devotion  was  adopted  by  the  Jews,  and  the 
sacrifice  by  the  pa^ns.  This  difilerence  betwixt  them,  pro- 
duced a  second :  the  Jews  were  content  to  invoke  and  take 
to  witness  the  Lord  :  whereas  the  pagans  never  failed  to 
place  in  the  midst  of  them,  upon  an  altar  of  green  turf,  the 
deities  who  presided  over  their  covenant ;  and  these  kind 
of  deities  were  called  common,  because  in  fact  they  were 
the  common  deities  of  all  who  are  thus  united,  and  receiv- 
ed in  common  the  honours  which  they  thought  proper  to 
pay  them. 

These  fact«  place  the  Levite's  intents  in  their  full  light. 
His  cutting  in  pieces  the  body  of  his  concubine,  was  an 
anathema,  a  devoting  which  ne  made  to  the  Lord;  and 
his  sending  a  part  of  the 'pieces  to  each  tribe,  clearly  signi- 
fied that  he  considered  all  the  tribes  as  subject  to  the  same 
anathema.    Otod  authorized  these  kinds  oi  consecrations. 
The  scripture  is  full  of  examples,  which  represent  some- 
times persons,  sometimes  whole  nations,  whom  he  had  hiofi- 
self  smitten  with  a  curse.    He  would  have  no  sacrifices, 
however,  of  human  victims ;  but  he  approved  of  devotions 
to  death  :  and  yet,  to  consider  both  in  certain  points  of  view, 
they  amounted  nearly  to  the  same  thing.    Again,  devotion 
to  death  was  a  much  stronger  obligation  than  tbe  promise 
of  a  sacrifice.  A  sacrifice  vowed  mieht  be  dispensed  with, 
and  redeemed ;  whereas,  so  soon  as  tne  anathema  was  pro- 
nounced, the  party  was  for  ever  bound,  and  there  was  no 
room  for  redemption.  Lev.  xxvii.  28, 29.    It  is  certain  that 
the  Levite  had  a  right  to  devote  his  wife  to  death,  while 
she  lived ;  much  more  reasonably,  then,  might  he  devote 
her  body  when  dead.    It  is  so  rnucn  the  more  probable  that 
he  really  did  so,  as  there  was  no  other  methoa  of  devotion 
and  anathema  that  could  induce  the  whole  nation  to  be 
bound  to  declare  itself  in  his  favour.    This  anathema,  as 
has  been  already  remarked,  extended  not  only  to  the  body 
of  his  wife,  but  also  to  the  twelve  tribes,  whom  he  involved 
in  it,  in  case  the^^  took  not  effectual  means  to  avenire  both 
the  indignity  which  the  Benjamites  of  Gibeah  would  have 
offered   nim,  and  the  horrible  outrages  which  they  had 
committed  upon  his  concubine.    What  confirms  this  opin* 
ion,  is,  that  m  fact  the  twelve  tribes  assembled  subscribed 
to  this  devotion.    First,  by  taking  up  arms,  as  they  did. 
Secondly,  by  swearing  before  the  ark,  not  to  return  to  their 
tents  or  into  their  houses,  till  they  bad  punished  the  offend- 
ers. Judges  XX.  8,  9.    Thirdly,  by  putting  to  the  sword  all 
that  remained  in  the  city  of  Gibeah,  both  man  and  beast, 
and  burning  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  Benjamin,  Judges 
XX.  48.    Fourthly,  by  swearing  with  an  imprecation,  not 
to  give  their  daughters  in  marriage  to  the  children  of  Ben- 
jamin, and  by  cursing  him  who  should  do  so,  ch.  xxL  1 — IS. 
Fifthly,  and  lastly,  by  engaging  themselves  by  a  terrible 
oath,  to  kill  every  kraelite  who  should  not  take  arms  against 
the  Benjamites,  ib.  ver.  5. 

These  are  all  of  them  marks  of  anathema  and  devotinsr; 
and  it  would  be  to  shut  one's  eves  to  the  light, not  to  discern 
in  them  the  most  express  anathemas  and  devotions.  Some, 
perhaps,  will  object,  that  a  private  individual,  as  was  thiw 
Levite,  could  not,  of  his  own  authority,  subject  to  tbe  anath- 
ema his  whole  nation.   It  is  true,  this  Levite  could  devot« 
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to  death  only  his  wives,  his  childreo,  a&d  his  slaves,  and 
submit  to  the  anathema  only  his  fields,  vineyards,  houses, 
hoosehold  staff,  and,  in  short,  his  goods  and  what  belongea 
to  him.  His  authority  extended  no  further.  Only  a  judge 
of  the  Israelites,  or  their  king,  or  perhaps  the  high-priest, . 
coald  do  this.  So  that  the  Le^ite  had  no  mteniion  to  aevote 
his  whole  nation,  as  he  devoted  the  body  of  his  concubine. 
He  included  his  authority  within  its  natural  bounds :  he 
Contented  himself  with  declaring,  by  the  sending  the  nesh 
and  limbs  of  his  concubine,  that  the  whole  nation  was  sub- 
ject lo  the  anathema :  this  anathema  was  pronounced  by 
G^  himself,  and  clearly  declared  in  the  law ;  if  just  meas- 
ures were  not  taken  to  punish  in  a  body  the  infamous 
erimes  of  the  Benjamites,  these  crimes  no  way  yielded  to 
those  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  and  Gfomorrah,  so  sol- 
emnly anathematized.  A  like  fate,  therefore,  was  to  await 
tiiem. 

God  had  expressly  forbidden  adultery,  and  had  placed  it 
in  the  number  of  those  crimes,  of  which  the  simple  fact 
rendered  the  offenders  accursed.  They  were  not  only  to 
be  pat  to  death,  (Lev.  xx.  10 ;  Deut.  xxii.  23,  dbc.,)  but  also 
to  perish  from  among  God*s  people,  Lev.  19 ;  that  is,  they 
were  to  be  cut  off  from  the  synagogue ;  they  could  no  longer 
pretend  to  the  promises  of  the  covenant,  or  the  prerogatives 
of  tree  and  faithful  Israelites ;  in  a  word,  they  were  to  be 
excommunicated  and  anathematized.  The  nation,  there- 
fore, could  not  leave  unpunished  the  crimes  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Gibeah,  without  charging  themselves  with  the 
crime,  and  whatever  was  attached  to  it.  The  Levite,  bv 
announcing  the  crime,  by  declaring  the  obligation  which 
there  lay  to  punish,  and  by  placing  in  full  view  the  anathe- 
ma which  tney  incurred  who  should  reAise  to  league,  to 
contribute  to  the  effectual  punishment,  did  nothing  more 
than  he  mi^ht  do ;  nothing  inconsistent  with  his  condition, 
his  rank,  his  quality,  his  dignity :  he  was  even  obliged  to 
do  so  by  his  function  of  Levite :  he  explained  the  text  of 
the  law,  2  Esdras  viii.  9.    There  was,  properly  speaking, 


no  other  method  than  that  whieh  he  todt,  to  specify  the 

greatness  of  the  crime  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeah ;  and 
e  confined  himself  to  that.  The  whole  nation  'instantly 
understood  it  as  a  universal  anathema,  without  being  in« 
formed  of  the  nature  of  the  crime  which  had  incurrS  it. 
Thus,  it  is  remarkable,  that  all  the  tribes  expressly  assem- 
bled at  Mizpeh,  to  know  of  the  Levite  what  was  the  mat- 
ter. He  answered,  "  That  the  Benjamites  of  CHbeah  had 
threatened  to  kill  him,  unless  he  consented  to  their  in- 
famous passion ;  that,  moreover,  they  had  injured  his  con- 
cubine with  so  mad  and  incredible  a  brutality,  that,  in 
short,  she  had  died  of  it.'*  Judg.  xx.  3—5.  Upon  this, 
every  one  was  convinced  of  the  reality  of  the  anathema, 
and  they  not  only  all  obliged  themselves  by  oath  not  to  re- 
turn to  their  houses,  without  chastising  the  inhabitants  of 
Gibeah,  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  extent  and  blackness 
of  their  crime,  ver.  10 ;  but  also  to  treat,  in  li  re  manner, 
all  those  of  the  nation  who  should  not  marth  with  the 
army  of  the  Lord  a^inst  the  Benjamites  of  Gioeah,  ch. 
xxi.  5 ;  which  was,  m  fact,  executed  with  regard  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Jabesh  Gilead,  who  were  all  put  to  the  sword, 
without  regard  to  sex  or  age,  ver.  10.  Thus  is  ifte  anathe- 
ma sufficiently  made  out.--ORiTicA  Biblica. 

CHAPTER  XXL 
Ver.  19.  Then  they  said,  Behold,  there  is  a  feasK 
of  the  Lord  in  Shiloh  yearly,  in  a  place  which 
is  on  the  north  side  of  ^eth-el,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  highway  that  goeth  up  from  Beth-el  to 
Shechem,  and  on  the  south  oi  LebonaL 

"  On  the  east  side."  The  Hebrew  has,  "towards  the  sun- 
rising."  Does  a  person  ask  the  way  to  a  place  which  lies 
towards  the  east,  he  will  be  told  to  go  to  the  rising  place, 
to  the  rising  sky.  If  to  the  west,  walk  for  the  departed  place, 
ike  gone  d&wn  place. — Robebtb. 


RUTH. 


CHAPTER  L 
Ver.  1 1.  Are  there  any  more  sons  in  my  womh? 

Sc  said  Naomi  to  the  widows  of  her  sons  who  were  foU 
lowing  her.  When  a  mother  has  lost  her  son,  should  his 
widow  only  eome  occasionally  to  see  her,  the  mother  will 
be  displeased,  and  affect  to  be  greatly  surprised  when  she 
do&i  come.  "  Do  I  again  see  you  I"  "  Is  it  possible!"  "  Are 
there  any  more  sons  in  my  womb  V*  But  the  mother-in-law 
also  uses  this  form  of  expression  when  she  does  not  wish  to 
s«e  the  widow. — Robbstc. 

Ver.  17.  Where  thou  diest,  will  I  die,  and  there 
will  I  be  buried :  the  Lord  do  so  to  me,  and 
more  also,  if  aught  but  death  part  thee  and  me. 

Tl  9  dreadful  practice  of  widows  bumizi|f  themselves  on 
Che  funeral  pile  with  the  dead  bodies  of  their  husbands,  has 
made  the  declaration  of  the  text  familiar  to  the  native  mind. 
Hence  a  wife,  when  her  husband  is  sick,  should  he  be  in 
danger,  will  say,  "  Ah  I  if  he  die,  I  also  will  die ;  I  will 
^o  with  him;  yes,  my  body,  thou  also  shalt  be  a  corpse." 
A  slave,  also,  to  a  good  master,  makes  use  of  the  same 
laafipaaffe.  Hnsban£  sometimes  boast  of  the  afiection  of 
their  wives,  and  compare  them  to  the  eastern  stork,  which 
if  it  lose  its  mate  in  tne  night  is  said  immediately  to  shriek 
and  die. — Robebts. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Ver.  2.  And  Ruth  the  Moabitess  said  imto  Naomii 
Let  me  now  go  to  the  field,  and  glean  ears  of 
corn  after  him  in  whose  sight  I  shall  find  grace. 
And  she  said  unto  her,  Qo,  my  daughter. 

The  word  gleam  comes  from  the  French  glaner,  to  gather 
ears  or  grains  of  com.  This  was  formerly  a  general  cus- 
tom in  England  and  Ireland :  the  poor  went  into  the  fields, 
and  collected  the  straggling  ears  of  com  after  the  reapers; 
and  it  was  long  supposed  that  this  was  their  right,  and  that 
the  law  recognised  it :  but  although  it  has  been  an  old 
custom,  it  is  now  settled  by  a  solenm  judgment  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  that  a  right  to  glean  in  the  har- 
vest-field cannot  be  calmed  by  any  person  at  common  law. 
Any  person  may  permit  or  prevent  it  in  his  own  grounds. 
By  certain  acts  or  Henry  YlIL,  cleaning  and  leasing  ar? 
so  restricted,  as  to  be,  in  fact,  prohibited  m  that  part  of  the 
united  kingdom. — Bordsb. 

Ver.  4.  And,  behold,  Boaz  came  from  Bethlencm, 
and  said  unto  the  reapers,  The  Lord  be  with 
m.    And  they  answered  him,  The  Lord 
)le88  thee. 

He  went  Into  the  fiel4  to  Fee  how  his  workmen  pet* 
formed  their  aerviee,  and  to  encourage  them  by  hit 
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presence.  Though  he  was  both  rieh  and  great,  he  did 
not  think  it  beneaUi  him  to  go  into  his  field,  and  perscHially 
inspect  His  servants.  Thus  Homer  represents  a  king 
amon^^  his  reapers,  with  his  sceptre  in  his  hand,  and  dis- 
covenng  great  cheerfulness  on  the  occasion. 


0aviXtvs  i*  a  roiai  oiurwii 


mad,  jcviU.  vtr,  668, 667. 

Amid  them,  staff  in  hand,  the  master  stood 
Enjoying  mute  the  order  of  the  field, 
Wnlle,  shaded  by  an  oak,  apart,  his  train, 
Prepared  the  banquet    (CSMcper.)— Bosdib. 

The  reapers  go  to  the  field  very  early  in  the  morning, 
and  return  home  betimes  in  the  afternoon.    They  carry 
pronsions  along  with  them,  and  leathern  bottles,  or  dried 
Dottle-gourds,  filled  with  water.     They  are  followed  by 
their  own  children,  or  by  others,  who  glean  with  much 
success;  for  a  great  quantity  of  com  is  scattered  in  the 
reaping,  and  in  their  manner  of  carrying  it.    The  greater 
part  of  these  circumstances,  are  discernible  in  the  manners 
of  the  ancient  Israelites.  Ruth  had  not  proposed  to  Naomi, 
her  mother-in-law.  to  go  to  the  field,  and  glean  after  the 
reapers ;  nor  had  tne  servant  of  Boaz,  to  whom  she  applied 
for  leave,  so  readily  granted  her  request,  if  gleaning  had 
not  been  a  common  practice  in  that  country.    When  Boaz 
inquired  who  she  was,  his  overseer,  after  informing  him, 
observes,  that  she  came  out  to  the  field  in  the  morning ; 
and  that  the  reapers  left  the  field  early  in  the  afternoon,  as 
Dr.  Russel  stales,  is  evident  from  this  circumstance,  that 
Ruth  had  time  to  beat  out  her  gleaninss  before  evening. 
They  carried  water  and  provisions  with  them ;  for  Boaz 
invited  her  to  come  and  drink  of  the  water  which  the 
voung  men  bad  drawn;  and  at  meal-time,  to  eat  of  the 
oread,  and  dip  her  morsel  in  the  vinegar.    And  so  great 
was  the  simplicity  df  manners  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
and  in  those  times,  that  Boaz  himself,  although  a  prince  of 
high  rank  in  Judah,  sat  down  to  dinner,  in  the  field,  with 
his  reapers,  and  helped  Ruth  with  his  own  hand.    Nor 
ought  we  to  pass  over  in  silence,  the  mutual  salutation  of 
Boaz  and  his  reapers,  when  he  came  to  the  field,  as  it 
strongly  marks  the  state  of  religious  feeling  in  Israel  at  the 
trine,  and  furnishes  another  proof  of  the  artless,  the  happy, 
and  unsuspecting  simplicity,  which  characterized  the  man- 
ners of  Uiat  highly  favoured  people.    "  And,  behold,  Boaz 
caTiie  from  Bethlehem,  and  said  unto  the  reapers.  The  Lord 
be  with  you.    And  they  answered  him^  The  Lord  bless 
thee.''    Such  a  mode  of  salutation  contmued  among  that 
people  till  the  coming  of  Christ;  for  the  angel  saluted 
Mary  in  language  of  similar  import:  "Hail,  highly  fa- 
voured, the  Lord  is  with  thee ;  blessed  art  thou  among 
women."    It  appears  from  the  beautiful  story  of  Ruth,  that 
in  Palestine,  tne  women  lent  their  assistance  in  cutting 
down  and  gathering  in  the  harvest ;  for  Boaz  commands 
her  to  keep  fast  by  his  maidens: — the  women  in  Syria 
shared  also  in  the  labours  of  the  harvest ;  for  Dr.  Russel 
informs  us,  they  sang  the  Ziraleet,  or  song  of  thanks,  when 
the  passing  stranger  accepted  their  present  of  a  handful  of 
corn,  and  made  a  suitable  return. — ^Paxton. 

Ver.  14.  And  Boaz  said  unto  her,  At  meal4imo 
come  thou  hither,  and  eat  of  the  bread,  and  dip 
thy  morsel  in  the  vinegar. 

When  Boaz  is  represented  as  having  provided  vinegar 
for  his  reapers,  inx>  which  they  might  dip  their  bread,  and 
kindly  invited  Ruth  to  share  with  them  in  the  repast,  we 
are  not  to  understand  it  of  simple  vinegar,  but  vinegar 
mingled  with  a  small  portion  of  oil,  if  modem  manage- 
ments in  the  Levant  be  allowed  to  be  the  most  natural 
comment  on  those  of  antiquity.  For  even  the  Algerines 
indulge  their  miserable  captives  with  a  small  portion  of  oil 
to  the  vinegar  they  allow  them  with  their  bread,  according 
to  the  account  Pitt  gives  of  the  treatment  he  and  his  com- 
panions received  from  them,  of  which  he  complains  with 
Some  asperity.  What  the  quality  of  the  bread  was,  that 
the  reapers  of  Boaz  had,  may  be  uncertain,  but  there  is  all 
imaginable  reason  to  suppose  the  vinesar  into  which  they 
1  hiped  it.  was  made  more  grateful  by  the  addition  of  oil.— 
maMKR. 

~      ^4.  And  she  sat  beside  the  reapers:  and  he 


Chap.  SL 

reached  her  parched  torn,  and  she  did  eat,  and 
was  sufficed,  and  left. 

"  To-day  we  crossed  the  valley  of  Elassar,  and  bathed  in 
the  hot-baths  of  Solomon,  situated  on  the  southern  side, 
nearly  at  the  bottom,  near  some  corn-fields,  where  one  of 
our  Arabs  plucked  some  green  ears  of  com,  parched  them 
for  us.  by  putting  them  in  the  fire,  and  then,  when  roasted, 
rabbea  out  the  grain  in  his  hands."  (Macmichel.)*  *'  After 
a  ride  of  two  hours  from  the  valley  of  Zebulon,**  savs 
Korte, "  we  came  to  a  place  where  the  disciples  of  tne 
Lord  are  said  to  have  plucked  and  eaten  ears  of  com  on 
the  sabbath  day.  The  wheat  in  this  country  is  not  differ- 
ent from  ours,  only  the  grains  are  as  hard  as  a  stone  from 
the  heat,  and  therefore  not  so  good  to  eat  as  with  us.  But 
in  Egypt,  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  in  all  Syria,  there  grows 
a  kind  of  beans,  or  peas,  which  are  superior  to  our  peas ; 
the  stalk  grows  almost  like  the  lentil:  in  the  pod,  which  is 
very  thick,  and  mostly  hanf|s  in  bunches,  there  is  general- 
ly only  one  grain.  This  kind  is  eaten  green  in  the  coun- 
try, and  also  in  the  towns,  whither  they  are  brought  in 
bunches:  when  they  arc  too  old,  they  are  roasted  over 
coals,  and  so  eaten,  when  they  taste  better.  This  is  doubt- 
less tne  parched  corn  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Ruth,  and 
several  other  places." — Robenmuli.er. 

They  have  other  ways  of  preparing  their  com  for  food, 
besides  making  it  into  bread.  Burgle  is  very  commonly 
used  among  the  Christians  of  Aleppo ;  which  is  wheat  boil- 
ed, then  bruised  in  a  mill  so  as  to  separate  it  from  the 
husk,  after  which  it  is  dried,  and  laid  up  for  use.  The 
drying  of  burgle,  though  mentioned  by  some  writers  as  a 
modem  operation,  seems  to  throw  light  on  a  remarkable 
passage  in  the  history  of  David ;  the  concealment  of  his  twc 
spies  m  a  well  whose  mouth  was  covered  with  com.  The 
custom  of  exposing  com  in  this  way,  must  have  been  very 
common  in  Judea,  else  it  had  rather  excited  suspicion  in 
the  minds  of  the  pursuers,  than  diverted  their  attention  from 
the  spot  where  the  spies  were  concealed.  That  the  well's 
mouth  was  covered  on  that  occasion  with  burgle  or  boiled 
wheat,  is  exceedingly  probable :  for  Dr.  Russel  observes, 
that  in  preparing  it  after  it  has  been  softened  in  warm  wa- 
ter, it  is  commonly  laid  out  in  the  courtyard  to  dry.  It 
could  not  be  flour  or  meal ;  for  they  grind  it  only  in  small 
quantities,  and  as  they  want  it,  and  never  are  known  to  ex- 
pose it  in  this  way.  Bishop  Patrick  supposes  it  was  com 
newly  thrashed  out,  she  pretended  to  dry;  but  if  this  was 
practised  at  all,  of  which  we  have  no  evidence,  it  was  by 
no  means  common,  and  therefore  calculated  rather  to  be- 
tray, than  to  conceal  the  spies.  Besides,  the  same  word  is 
us^Hi  to  signify  com  beaten  in  a  mortar  with  a  pestle,  not 
on  the  bam-floor  with  a  thrashing  instrument ;  now  burgle 
is  actually  pounded  in  this  manner.    It  was  therefore  bur- 

fle  or  boiled  wheat,  which  D'Arvieux  expressly  sajrs  is 
ried  in  the  sun ;  adding  that  they  prepare  a  whole  year's 
provision  of  it  at  once.  Wheat  and  barley  were  prepared 
m  the  same  way  by  the  ancient  Romans;  which  renaers  it 
very  probable  that  the  custom  was  universal  among  the 
civilized  nations  of  antiquity.  This  is  the  reason  that  nei- 
ther the  exposure  of  the  com,  nor  the  large  quantity,  pro> 
duced  the  least  suspicion;  every  circumstance  accorded 
with  the  public  usage  of  the  countnr,  and  by  consequence, 
the  preparation  of  this  species  of  food  is  as  ancient  as  the 
days  01  David.  Sawick  is  a  different  preparation,  and 
consists  of  com  parched  in  the  ear;  it  is  made,  as  well  of 
barley  and  rice,  as  of  wheat  It  is  never  calledl,  in  the  in- 
spired volume,  parched  flour  or  meal,  but  always  parched 
com ;  and  consequently,  seems  to  remain  after  the  roasting, 
and  to  be  eaten  in  the  state  of  com.  In  confirmation  of  this 
idea,  we  may  quote  a  fact  stated  by  Hasselquist,  that  in 
ioumeying  ftnom  Acre  to  Sidon,  he  saw  a  shepherd  eatin? 
nis  dinner,  consisting  of  half-ripe  ears  of  wneat  roasie<^ 
which  he  ate,  says  the  traveller,  with  as  good  an  appetite 
as  a  Turk  does  his  pillaw.  Tne  same  kind  of  food,  be 
says,  is  much  used  in  Egypt  by  the  poor ;  the^  roast  the 
ears  of  Turkish  wheat  or  millet;  but  it  Is  in  his  account 
far  inferior  to  bread.  Dr.  Shaw  is  of  a  different  opinion ; 
he  supposes  the  kali,  or  parched  com  of  the  scriptures, 
which  ne  translates  parched  pulse,  means  parched  ciceis. 
But  we  ftrequently  read  in  scripture  of  dned  or  parched 
com ;  and  tne  word  used  in  those  passages  is  most  natural- 
ly to  be  understood  of  com,  andT  not  of  pube.  Beside^ 
Kanwolf  asserts  that  cicers  are  used  in  the  East  only  as  j 
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pan  of  the  deaseit  after  their  meals.  But  it  eannot  be  rea- 
sonably snppoeed,  that  Boaz  would  entertain  his  reapers 
with  things  of  this  kind;  or  that  those  fruits  which  in  mod- 
em times  are  used  onl^  in  denerts,  formed  iht  principal 
part  of  a  reaner's  meal,  in  the  field  of  so  wealthy  a  propri- 
etor. This,  nowever,  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Shaw  requires  to 
be  sopposed;  for  it  is  said  in  the  inspired  record,  "He 
reached  Ruth  parched  corn,  and  she  did  eai,  and  was  suf- 
ficed, and  ieft.^— Paxton. 

CHAPTER  III. 
Ver.  2.  And  now  %$  not  Boaz  of  our  kindred, 
with  whose  maidens  thou  wast?    Behold,  he 
winnoweth  barley  to-night  in  the  thrashing- 
floor. 

In  these  regions  mnch  of  the  agricultural  labour  is  per- 
formed in  the  night.  The  sun  is  so  hot,  and  so  pernicious, 
that  the  farmers  endeavour,  as  much  as  possible,  to  avoia 
its  power.  Hence  numbers  plough  and  irrigate  their  fields 
and  gardens  long  afler  the  sun  has  gone  down,  or  be- 
fore it  rises  in  the  morning.  The  wind  is  also  generally 
stronger  in  the  night,  which  might  induce  Boaz  to  prefer 
that  season.  From  the  next  two  verses  we  learn  that  he 
took  his  supper  there,  and  slept  among  the  barley.  Com 
in  the  East  is  not  kept  in  stacks,  but  aAer  being  reaped,  is, 
in  a  few  days^  thrashed  on  the  spot.  The  Uirashing-floor 
is  a  circle  or  about  forty  feet  u^  diameter,  and  consists 
eeoerally  of  clay,  and  cowdung,  without  wall  or  fence. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  necessary  for  some  of  the 
people  to  sleep  near  the  corn,  till  all  shall  have  been 
thrashed  and  taken  home. — ^Robebtb. 

Ver.  7.  And  when  Boaz  had  eaten  and  drunks 
and  his  heart  was  merry,  he  went  to  lie  down 
at  the  end  of  a  heap  of  com :  and  she  came 
softly,  and  uncovered  his  feet,  and  laid  her  down. 

Margin  to  the  fourth  verse,  "  lift  up  the  clothes  that  are 
on  his  feer.**  All  inferiors,  all  servants,  sleep  at  the  feet  of 
their  master.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  those  who  have 
a  great  favour  to  procure,  to  ^o  to  the  boose  of  the  rich, 
and  sleep  with  the  head  at  his  door,  or  in  the  verandah. 
Thus,  wnen  he  arises  in  the  morning,  he  finds  the  suppliant 
at  his  door.  Should  a  master  wish  to  dismiss  bis  servants, 
they  often  say,  **My  lord,  turn  us  not  away;  how  many 
years  have  we  slept  at  your  feet1"^RoBEBT8. 

Ver.  9.  And  he  said.  Who  art  thou  ?  And  she 
answered,  I  am  Ruth  thy  handmaid:  spread 
therefore  thy  skirt  over  thy  handmaid ;  for  thou 
art  a  near  kinsman. 

The  prophet  Ezekiel,  in  describing  4he  Jewish  church 
as  an  exposed  infant,  mentions  the  care  of  G^  in  brinfpng 
her  up  with  great  tenderness,  and  then,  at  the  proper  tmxe, 
marrying  her ;  which  is  expressed  in  the  same  way  as  the 

request  of  Ruth :  "  I  spread  my  skirt  over  thee" "  and 

thou  becamest  mine."  Dr.  A.' Clarke  says,  "  Even  to  the 
present  day,  when  a  Jew  marries  a  woman,  he  throws  the 
skirt  or  end  of  his  talith  over  her,  to  signify  that  he  has 
taken  her  under  his  protection."  I  have  becD  delighted,  at 
the  marriage  ceremonies  of  the  Hindoos,  to  see  among 
them  the  same  interesting  custom.  The  bride  is  seated  on 
a  throne,  surrounded  by  matrons,  having  on  her  veil,  her 
^ray<*st  robes,  and  most  valuable  jewels.  After  the  th&li 
has  been  tied  round  her  neck,  the  bridegroom  approaches 
her  with  a  silken  skirt,  (purchased  by  himself,)  and  folds  it 
round  her  several  times  over  the  rest  of  her  clothes.  A 
common  way  of  saving  he  has  married  her,  is,  "  he  has 
^iven  her  the  kooriy^  has  spread  the  skirt  over  her.  There 
are,  however^  those  who  throw  a  long  robe  over  the  shoul- 
«lers  of  the  bride,  instead  of  putting  on  the  skirt.  An  angry 
husband  sometimes  says  to  his  wife,  "  Give  me  back  my 
skirt,"  meaning,  he  wishes  to  have  the  marriage  compact 
dissolved.  So  the  mother-in-law,  shoald  the  daughter  not 
treat  her  respectfully,  says,  "  My  son  gave  this  woman  the 
koori,  skirt,  and  has  made  her  respectable,  but  she  neglects 
me."  The  request  of  Ruth,  therefore,  amounted  to  nothing 
more  than  that  Boaz  should  marry  her. — Roberts. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
Ver.  1.  Then  went  Boaz  up  to  the  gate,  and  sat 
him  down  there :  and,  behold,  the  kinsman  of 
whom  Boaz  spake  came  by:  unto  whom  he 
said.  Ho,  such  a  one  I  turn  asiae,  sit  down  here. 
And  he  turned  aside,  and  sat  down. 

The  word  gate  is  often  used  in  scripture,  to  denote  the 
place  of  public  assemblies  where  justice  is  administered. — 
This  dennition  of  the  word  gate,  in  its  first  sense,  agrees 
exactly  with  the  usages  of  the  Hindoos.  People,  therefore, 
who  onderstand  it  Uterallv,  as  meaning  alwayc  a  gate  fixed 
in  the  walls  of  the  city,  do  not  comprehend  its  meaning. 
At  the  entrance  of  every  town  or  village,  there  is  a  pubhc 
building,  called  a  rest-house,  where  travellers  remain,  and 
where  people  assemble  to  hear  the  news,  or  talk  over  the 
afiTairs  of  the  place.  There  mav  be  seen  many  a  Boax 
asking  for  the  advice  of  his  relations  and  friends,  and 
many  an  Abraham  as  he  sat  '<  at  the  gate  of  his  city,"  bar- 
gainmg  **  for  the  field,"  and  "  the  cave  of  Machpelah,"  in 
which  to  bury  his  beloved  Sarah.— Robkrtb. 

Ver.  2.  And  he  took  ten  men  of  the  elders  of  the 
city,  and  said.  Sit  ye  down  here.  And  they  sat 
down. 

Among  the  Hebrews,  and,  before  them,  among  the  Ca- 
naanites,  the  purchase  of  any  thin^  of  consequence  was 
concluded,  and  the  price  paid,  publicly,  at  the  gate  of  the 
city,  as  the  place  of  judgment,  before  all  that  went  oqi  and 
in,  Qen.  xxiii.  Ruth  iv. — As  those  who  wanted  amuse- 
ment, and  to  pass  away  the  time,  were  wont  to  sit  in  the 
gates,  purchases  there  made  could  always  be  testified  by 
ntunerous  witnesses.  Their  care  to  have  them  so  attested, 
might,  perhaps,  be  a  relic  of  the  custom  of  the  times  pre- 
ceding the  invention  of  the  art  of  writing;  (which,  by  the 
way,  took  place  probably  no^  very  long  before  the  days  of 
Abraham ;)  and  it  did  not  even  after  that  period  cease  to  be 
useful,  because  among  the  Hebrews  writing  not  being  very 
common,  the  memory  of  witnesses  had  often  to  supply  the 
place  of  a  document  of  purchase.  At  the  same  time,  it 
would  seem  that  such  documents  were  not  altogether  unu- 
sual. For  the  xxiii.  chapter  of  Genesis  is  in  its  style  so 
different  from  that  of  Moses  on  other  occasions,  and  has  so 
much  of  the  appearance  of  the  record  of  a  solemn  jurid- 
ical procedure,  that  it  almost  seems  to  be  a  deed  of  pur- 
chase. From  Ruth  iv.  7,  we  learn  another  singular  usage 
on  occasions  of  purchase,  cession,  and  exchange,  viz.  that 
the  transference  of  alienaole  property  had,  in  earlier  times, 
been  confirmed  by  the  proprietor  plucking  ofi*  his  shoe,  and 
handing  it  over  to  the  new  owner.  We  see  at  the  same 
time,  that  in  the  age  of  David  this  usage  had  become  anti- 
quated; for  the  writer  introduces  it  as  an  unknown  custom 
of  former  times,  in  the  days  of  David's  great-grandfather. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  ftirther  trace  of  it  in  the 
East;  nor  yet  has  the  Danish  travelling  mission  to  Arabia, 
as  Captain  Niebuhr  himself  informs  me.  Bynseus,  in  his 
book,  De  Calceis  Bebraorvm^  treats  of  it  at  great  length ; 
but,  excepting  the  mere  conjectures  of  modern  literati,  he 
gives  no  account  of  the  origin  of  this  strange  symbol  of  the 
transfer  of  property.  In  the  time  of  Moses  it  was  i^o  famil- 
iar, that  barefooted  was  a  term  of  reproach,  and  probably 
signified  a  man  that  had  sold  every  thing,  a  spendthrift, 
and  a  bankrupt ;  and  we  see  from  Deut.  xxv.  9, 10,  that 
Moses  alloweu  it  to  be  applied  to  the  person  who  would  not 
marry  his  brother's  widow.  Could  it  have  been  an  Egyptian 
custom,  as  we  do  not  find  it  again  in  the  East  ?  The  Egyp- 
tians, when  they  adored  the  Deity,  had  no  shoes  on ;  and 
of  this  the  Pythagoreans  gave  the  following  explanation : 
"  The  philosopher,  who  came  naked  from  his  mother's 
womb,  should  appear  naked  before  his  Creator ;  for  God 
hears  those  alone  who  are  not  burdened  with  any  thing 
extrinsic.  "^ Among  the  Egjrptians  too,  larefooied  was 
equivalent  to  naked,  and  naJced  s3monymous  with  having  ^o 
property,  but  one*s  self.  This  same  custom  of  pulling  off 
the  shoe,  and  that  at  the  gate  before  all  who  went  out  and 
hi,  was  also  usual  in  important  cases  of  the  exchange  )r 
resignation  of  propertv;  as  for  instance,  (to  take  the  exam* 
pie  ]ust  quoted  ftrom  Ruth  iv.  7, 9,)  when  the  nearest  kin.s« 
man  abandoned  his  right  of  redemption  to  a  distant  rela- 
tion; and  we  may,  perhans,  thence  conclude,  that  a  siroi* 
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IftT  form  took  place  in  cases  of  great  donations,  when  not 
made  on  a  sick-bed,  bat  by  persons  in  heallh. — Michaelb. 

Yer.  7.  Now  this  was  the  manntr  in  former  time 
in  Israel,  concerning  redeeming,  and  concern- 
ing changing,  for  to  confirm  all  things ;  a  man 
plucked  off  his  shoe,  and  gave  it  to  his  neigh- 
Dour;  and  this  was  a  testimony  in  Israel. 
8.  Therefore  the  kinsman  said  unto  Boaz,  Buy 
U  for  thea     So  he  drew  off  his  shoe. 

See  on  Matt.  2S.  24. 

The  simple  object,  therefore,  in  takixig  off  the  shoe,  was 
to  confirm  the  bargain:  it  was  the  te$timon3r  or  memorial 
of  the  compact.  In  Deuteronomy  it  is  mentioned  that  the 
brother  of  a  deceased  hnsband  shall  marry  the  widow,  but 
shoold  he  refuse,  then  the  widow  is  to  "  go  up  to  the  gate 
onto  the  elderp  and  say,  My  husband's  brother  refuseth  to 
raise  up  unto  his  brother  a  name  in  Israel ;  he  will  not 
perform  the  duty  of  my  husband's  brother."  Then  the 
elders  were  to  call  the  man,  and  if  be  persisted  in  bis  re- 
fusal, the  woman  was  to  come  forward  "  and  loose  his  shoe 
from  off  his  foot,  and  spit  in  his  face ;  was  to  answer  and 
say.  So  shall  it  be  done  unto  that  man  that  will  not  build 
up  his  brother's  house. "  From  that  time  the  man  was  dis- 
graced, and  whenever  his  person  or  establishment  was 
spoken  of,  it  was  contemptuously  called  "  the  house  of  him 
that  hath  his  shoe  loosed. "  To  be  spit  at  in  the  face  is 
the  most  degrading  ceremony  a  man  can  submit  to.  This 
was  done  bv  the  widow  to  her  husband's  brother,  and  she 
70NFmM£D  nis  ignominy  by  taking  off  his  shoe.  But  this 
taking  off  the  shoe  (as  we  shall  hereafter  see)  may  also 
allude  to  the  death  oi  her  husband,  whose  shoes  were  taken 
off  and  of  no  further  use  to  him.  And  as  she  said,  when 
she  had  taken  off  the  shoe  from  her  husband's  brother's 
foot,  "thus  shall  it  be  done  unto  that  man  that  will  not 
build  up  his  brother's  house,"  may  mean,  he  also  shall 
soon  follow  his  brother,  and  haye  nis  shoes  taken  off  his 
feeiii  death.  When  Ramar  bad  to  goto  reside  in  the 
deser^  for  fourteen  years,  his  brother  Parathan  was  yery 
unwilling  for  him  to  go;  and  tried,  in  eyery  possible  way, 
to  dissuade  him  from  nis  purpose.  But  Ramar  persisted  in 
his  resolution,  haying  fuMy  made  up  his  mind  to  take  his 
departure,  when  the  brother,  seeing  that  his  entreaties 
were  in  yain,  said, "  Since  you  are  determined  to  go,  promise 
me  laithfuUy  to  return."    Then  Ramar,  haying  made  the 

Sromise,  gaye  his  shoes  to  Parathan  as  a  coNFniMATioN  of 
is  yow.  Docs  a  priest,  a  father,  or  a  respectable  friend, 
resolve  to  ^o  on  a  pilgrimage  to  some  distant  country; 
some  one  will  perhaps  say,  *'Ah !  he  will  never  return,  he 
intends  to  remain  in  those  holy  places. "  Should  he  deny 
it,  then  they  say,  "  Give  us  your  shoes  as  a  witness  of  your 
promise,"  and  having  done  so,  never  will  he  break  it.  An 
affectionate  widow  never  parts  with  her  late  husband's 
shoes:  they  are  placed  near  her  when  she  sleeps,  she 
kisses  and  puts  her  head  upon  them,  and  nearly  every  time 
after  BiTmNO,  she  goes  to  look  at  them.  These,  therefore, 
are  the  "  testimont,"  the  melancholy  confirmation  of  her 
husband's  death. — Roberts. 

7er.  10  Moreoyer,  Ruth  the  Moahitess,  the  wife 
of  Mnhlon,  haye  I  purchased  to  he  my  wife,  to 
raise  up  the  name  of  the  dead  upon  his  in- 
heritance, that  the  name  of  the  dead  he  not  cut 
off  from  among  his  brethren,  and  from  the  gate 
of  his  place :  ye  art  witnesses  this  day. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  explanation  of  a  singular  law, 
which  1  must  howeyer  preface,  with  entreating,  in  behalf  of 
the  lawgiver,  that  it  may  not  be  considered  as  an  inven- 
tion of  nis  own;  as  it  was  in  fact  seyeral  centuries  older 
than  his  laws,  and  as  he  yery  much  limited  and  mitigated 
its  nperattoQ.  The  law  I  mean,  is  what  has  been  termed 
the  Levirate  law :  in  obedience  to  which,  when  a  man  died 
without  issue,  his  brother  was  obliged  to  marry  the  widow 
ne  left,  and  thai  with  this  express  Wew,  that  the  first  son 
produced  ftrom  the  marriage  snould  be  ascribed,  not  to  the 
nam  ml  father,  bat  to  his  deceased  brother,  and  become  his 
k«i  m    This  has  been  denominated  Leyirate-marriage,  from 


the  word  />vtf ,  which  though  it  appears  not  in  the  ancient 
classic  authors,  but  only  in  the  Vulgate  and  the  Pandects, 
is  neyertheless  really  an  old  Latin  word,  and  is  explained 
by  Festus  to  signify  a  huAan^M  brother.  The  Hebrews 
had  in  like  manner  an  ancient  law  term,  which  we  meet 
not  with  elsewhere,  {p^  JabamA  of  the  very  same  import ; 
whence  come  noy*  {JebeTnet,)  a  irother's  vrife,  and  oa*  ( Jefr- 
bem^)  to  marry  suck  a  vtrson.  The  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and 
Samaritan  versions  of  the  Bible  do  indeed  retain  this  word, 
but  it  is  not  otherwise  at  all  current  in  these  languages, 
nor  can  we  find  in  them  the  least  trace  of  an  etymology  for 
it,  and  in  the  Arabic  tongue  it  is  altogether  unknown. 
This  is  often  the  case  with  respect  to  tne  Hebrew  law 
terms.  The  Hebrew  language  alone  has  them,  and  with- 
out all  et}'mology,  while  in  the  kindred  languages,  they  are 
either  not  to  be  found  at  all,  or  m  quite  a  diflerent  sense. 
How  that  happens  I  am  ignorant,  with  this  exception,  that 
I  frequently  remark,  in  like  manner,  among  ourselves,  an- 
cient law  terms,  whose  etymology  is  obscure,  because  old 
words  have  been  reiainea  in  law,  while  the  language  has 
in  other  respects  undergone  alterations.  The  law  which 
obliged  a  man  to  marry  the  widow  of  his  childless  brother, 
was  much  more  ancient  than  the  time  of  Moses ;  having 
been  in  use  in  Palestine  among  the  Canaan ites,  and  the 
ancestors  of  the  Israelites,  at  least  more  than  250  years 
previous  to  the  date  of  his  law,  and  indeed  with  such  rig- 
our, as  left  a  person  no  possible  means  of  evading  it,  how- 
ever irksome  and  odious  compliance  with  it  might  appear 
to  him.  The  law,  however,  was  unquestionably  attended 
with  great  inconveniences :  for  a  man  cannot  but  think  it 
the  most  unpleasant  of  all  necessities,  if  he  must  marry  a 
woman  whom  he  has  not  chosen  himself.  Musi,  in  mat- 
ters of  love  and  marriage,  is  a  fearful  word,  and  almost 
quite  enough  to  put  love  to  flight,  even  where  beauty  ex- 
cites it.  We  see,  likewise,  that  the  brother,  in  some  in- 
stances, had  no  inclination  for  any  such  marriage,  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  Ruth  iv.)  and  stumbled  at  this,  that  the  first  son 
produced  from  it  could  not  belong  to  him.  Whether  a 
second  son  might  follow,  and  contmue  in  life,  was  yery 
uncertain ;  and  among  a  people  who  so  highly  prized  gene- 
alogical immortality  of  name,  it  was  a  great  hardship  for  a 
man  to  be  obliged  to  procure  it  for  a  perstm  already  dead, 
and  to  run  the  risk,  meanwhile,  of  losing  it  himself.  Nor 
was  this  law  yery  much  in  fayour  of  the  morals  of  the  other 
sex ;  for  not  to  vjpeak  of  Tamar,  who,  in  reference  to  it, 
conceiyed  herself  justified  in  having  recourse  to  a  most 
hifamous  action,  I  will  here  only  observe,  that  what  Ruih 
did,  (chap.  iii.  6--9,)  in  order  to  obtain,  for  a  husband,  the 

Serson  whom  she  accounted  as  the  nenrust  kinsman  of  her 
eceased  husband,  is,  to  say  the  least,  by  no  means  conform- 
able to  that  modesty  and  delicacy  which  we  look  for  in  the 
other  sex.  A  wise  and  good  legislator  could  scarce])'  have 
been  inclined  to  patronise  any  such  law.  But  then  it  is  not 
advisable  directly  to  attack  an  inyeterate  point  of  honour; 
because  in  such  a  case,  for  the  most  part,  nothing  is  gain- 
ed ;  and  in  the  present  instance,  as  the  point  of  honour 
placed  immortality  of  name  entirely  in  a  man's  leaving  de- 
scendants behind  aim,  it  was  so  favourable  to  the  increase 
of  population,  that  it  merited  some  degree  of  forbearance 
and  tenderness.  Mosses,  therefore,  left  the  Israelites  still 
in  possession  of  their  established  right,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  studied  as  much  as  possible  to  guard  against  its  rigour 
and  evil  efiects,  by  limiting  and  moderating  its  operation 
in  various  req)ects. 

In  the /rs£  place,  he  expressly  prohibited  the  marriage  of 
a  brother's  widow,  if  there  were  children  of  his  own  alive. 
Before  this  time,  brothers  were  probably  in  the  practice  of 
considering  a  brother's  widow  as  part  of  the  inheritance^ 
and  of  appropriating  her  to  themselves,  if  unable  to  buy  a 
wife,  as  the  Mongols  do;  so  that  this  was  a  yery  necessary 
prohibition.  For  a  successor  pnnumptirus  in  thoro,  whom 
a  wife  can  regard  as  her  future  husband,  is  rather  a  dan- 
gerous neighNsur  for  her  present  one's  honour;  and  if  she 
happen  to  conceiye  any  predilection  for  the  younger  bro- 
ther, her  husband,  partfcularly  in  a  southern  climate,  will 
hardly  be  secure  from  the  risk  of  poison. 

In  the  second  place,  he  allowed,  and  indeed  enjoined, 
the  brother  to  marry  the  widow  of  his  childless  brother 
but  if  he  was  not  disposed  to  do  so,  he  did  not  absolntely 
compel  him,  but  left  him  an  easy  means  of  riddance ;  for 
he  had  only  to  declare  in  court,  that  he  had  no  inclination 
to  marry  her,  and  then  he  was  «t  liberty.    This,  it  is  tru«^ 
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subjected  him  to  a  punishment  which  at  first  appears  suf- 
ficiently severe:  the  slighted  widow  had  a  right  to  revile* 
him  in  court  as  much  as  she  pleased ;  and  from  his  palling 
off  his  shoe,  and  delivering  it  to  the  widow,  he  received  the 
appellation  of  Bi^resole,  which  any  body  might  apply  to 
him  without  being  liable  to  a  prosecution.  A  llltte  consid- 
eration, however,  will  show  that  this  punishment  was  not 
8o  severe  in  reality  as  in  appearance.  For  il'  BaresoU  is 
once  understood,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  language, 
to  mean  nothing  more  than  a  man  tpho  has  given  a  woman 
the  refusal,  it  is  no  longer  felt  as  a  term  of  great  reproach, 
and  any  one  will  rather  endure  it,  than  have  his  awn  re- 
fusal talked  of.  To  be  once  in  his  lifetime  solemnly  abased 
in  a  public  court  by  a  woman,  is  at  any  rate  much  easier 
to  be  borne,  than  the  same  treatment  from  a  man,  or  extra- 
judicially J  and  if,  besides,  the  cause  is  known,  and  that  the 
court  allows  her  this  liberty,  in  order  to  give  free  vent  to 
her  passion,  because  the  man  will  not  marry  her  according 
to  her  wish;  the  more  violent  the  emotions  of  her  rage  are. 
the  more  flattering  to  him  must  they  prove ;  and  he  will 
go  out  of  court  with  more  pride  than  if  she  had  excused 
him  from  marrying  her,  with  much  coolness  or  without 
any  emotion  at  all. — I  have  of  .en  heard  vain  fops  mention 
in  company,  how  many  women  in  olAerplhces  would  glad- 
ly have  married  them,  and  were  greatly  enraged  that  thev 
would  not  take  them.  On  persons  of  this  description,  such 
a  judicial  punishment  would  indeed  have  been  very  justly 
bestowed.  But  it  is  at  worst  more  flattering  than  even  the 
very  politest  language  with  which  a  lady  be^  leave  to  de- 
cline an  ofi'er  of  marriage,  or  but  distantly  yields  to  it.  A 
legislator,  in  ordaining  a  punishment  of  this  nature,  could 
hardly  have  had  it  in  view  to  insist  very  particularly  on 
the  observance  of  a  statute,  that  but  ratified  an  old  custom 
by  way  of  a  compliment.  If  it  had  been  a  point  in  which 
he  ^as  interestei,  he  would  hare  ordained  a  very  different 
punishment. 

3.  The  person  whose  dut^  it  was  to  marrv  a  childless 
widow,  was  the  brother  of  her  deceased  husband,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  as  the  story  in  Gten.  xxxviii.  clear- 
Iv  shows.  I  would  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  make 
'nis  remark,  had  not  the  contrary  opinion  been  maintained 
in  a  Dissertation  delivered  here  at  G^ottingen,  in  which  it 
is  asserted,  that  the  word  brother^  in  Deut.  xxv.  5—10,  is  to 
be  taken  in  a  general  sense,  and  means  a  relaiion,  exclu- 
ding the  real  brother.  The  law,  however,  only  extended  to 
a  brother  living  in  the  same  city  or  country,  not  to  one  re- 
siding at  a  greater  distance,  ^or  did  it  affect  a  brother 
having  already  a  wife  of  his  own.  At  least,  if  it  had  its 
origin  in  this,  that  by  reason  of  the  deamess  of  young  wo- 

*  The  Hebrew  ezpreaaion  In  Deat.  xxr.  9,  Y«30a  nprn  has  been  by 
some  BO  onderetood,  ae  if  the  widow  had  a  rlcht  to  spit  in  bit  face.  And 
no  doubt  to  maj  sicnify  as  mnch ;  but  then  that  act  in  a  public  court  Is 
•o  Indecent,  thai  iianv  other  interpretation  is  admiaslble,  this  one  oosht 
not  to  be  adopted.  Now  there  are  two  others :  1.  ShtBhaUMpU  b^ort 
hi»  face.  The  Arabs,  at  this  day,  when  they  wish  to  aflVont  any  one, 
•nit,  and  cry  Pi ;  even  people  or  rank  do  so,  just  as  the  common  peo* 
pie  do  with  us.  This  account  we  find  even  m  lexiccms ;  but  I  know  it 
besides,  from  the  iuforioation  furnished  both  by  Solomon  Ne^  an»^ 
tive  Arab,  and  by  travellers.  2.  pys  may  also  mean  to  revile  ;  proper- 
ly Biltm  ttomere,  which  sifnificatlon  Is  fiuniliar  In  Arabia ;  only  that, 
according  to  the  usual  rule,  the  Hebrew  Jod  must  be  changed  Into  Vau, 
mad  the  %ford  written  Yarak, 


men,  often  only  one  brother  could  marry,  and  the  others 
also  wished  to  do  the  same,  it  could  only  affect  such  as 
were  unmarried ;  and  in  the  two  instances  that  occur  in 
Gen.  xxxviii.  and  Rath  iv.  we  find  the  brother-in-law, 
whose  duty^  it  was  to  marry,  apprehensive  of  its  proving 
hartfal  to  himself  and  his  inhentance,  which  coula  hardly 
have  been  the  case,  if  he  had  previoasly  had  another  wife, 
or  (but  that  was  at  least  expensive)  could  have  taken  one 
of  his  own  choice.  When  there  was  no  brother  alive,  or 
when  he  declined  the  duty,  the  Levirate-law,  as  we  see 
from  the  book  of  Ruth,  extended  to  the  next  nearest  rela- 
tion of  the  deceased  husband,  as  for  instance,  to  his  pater- 
nal uncle,  or  nephew ;  so  that  at  last,  even  pretty  remote 
kinsmen^  in  default  of  nearer  ones,  might  be  obliged  to  un- 
dertake It.  Boaz  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  nearly 
related  to  Ruth,  as  he  did  not  so  much  as  know  who  sue 
was,  when  he  fell  in  love  with  her,  while  she  gleaned  in 
his  fields.  Nor  did  she  know  that  he  was  any  relation  to 
her,  until  apprized  of  it  by  her  mother-in-law.  Among  the 
Jews  of  these  days,  Levirate-marriages  have  entirely  ceased ; 
so  much  so,  that  in  the  marriage  contracts  of  the  very 
poorest  people  among  them,  it  is  generally  stipulated,  that 
the  briaegroom^s  brothers  abandon  all  those  rights  to  the 
bride,  to  which  they  could  lay  claim  by  Dem.  xxv. — Mi- 

CBAfiUS. 

Yer.  1  i.  And  all  the  people  that  tcere  in  the  gate, 
and  the  elders,  saia,  We  are  witnesses.  The 
Lord  make  the  woman  that  is  come  into  thy 
house  like  Rachel  and  like  Leah,  which  two 
did  build  the  house  of  Israel;  and  do  thou 
worthily  in  Ephratah,  and  be  &mous  in  Beth- 
lehem. 

The  marriage  ceremony  was  commonly  performed  In  a 
garden,  or  in  the  open  air;  the  bride  was  placed  ander  a 
canopy,  supported  Dy  four  youths,  and  adorned  with  jewels 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  married  persons;  all  the  com- 
pany crymg  out  with  joyful  acclamations,  Blessed  be  he 
that  Cometh.  It  was  anciently  the  custom,  at  the  conclu- 
sion  of  the  ceremony,  for  the  father  and  mother,  and  kin- 
dred of  the  woman,  to  pray  for  a  blessing  upon  the  parties. 
Bethuel  and  Laban,  and  the  other  membersof  their  family, 

Sronounced  a  solemn  benediction  upon  Rebecca  before  her 
eparture :  "  And  they  blessed  Rebecca,  and  said  unto  her, 
thou  art  our  sister,  be  thou  the  mother  of  thousands  of  mil- 
lions ;  and  let  thy  seed  possess  the  gate  of  those  that  hate 
them."  And  in  times  long  posterior  to  the  age  of  Isaac, 
when  Ruth  the  Moabitess  was  espoused  to  Boaz,  ^'  All  the 
people  that  were  in  the  gate,  and  the  elders,  said,  we  are 
wimesses.  The  Lord  make  the  woman  that  is  come  into 
thine  bouse  like  Rachel  and  like  Leah,  which  two  did 
build  the  house  of  Israel ;  and  do  thou  worthily  in  Ephratah, 
and  be  famous  in  Bethlehem."  After  the  benedictions,  the 
bride  is  conducted,  with  great  pomp,  to  the  house  of  her 
husband;  this  is  usually  done  m  the  evening;  and  as  the 
procession  moved  along,  money,  sweetmeats,  flowers,  and 
other  articles,  were  thrown  among  the  populace,  which 
they  catight  in  cloths  made  for  such  occasions,  stretched  in 
a  partictdar  manner  upon  frames. — Paxton. 
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CHAPTER  L 
Ver.  1.  Now  there  was  a  certain  man  of  Rama- 
thaim-zophim,  of  mount  Ephraim,  and  his  name 
tDos  Elkanah,  the  son  of  Jeroham,  the  son  of 
Elihu,  the  son  of  Tohu,  the  son  of  Zuph,  an 
Ephrathite:  2.  And  he  had  two  wives;  the 
name  of  the  one  was  Hannah,  and  the  name  of 
the  other  Peninnah. 

How  much  soever  some  may  have  denied  it,  nothing 
is  more  certain,  than  that  by  the  civil  laws  of  Moses 
a  man  was  allowed  to  have  more  wives  than  one.  No 
doubt,  all  the  proofs  of  this  fact,  which  it  is  usual  to  adduce, 
are  not  valid ;  and  to  the  maintainers  of  the  opposite  opin- 
ion, it  may  be  an  easv  matter  to  controvert  such  as  are 
weak  or  inaccurate ;  out  the  following  arguments  appear 
to  me  to  place  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt. 

1.  It  is  certain  that  be/ore  the  time  of  Moses,  polygamy 
was  in  use  among  the  ancestors  of  the  Israelites,  and  that 
even  Abraham  and  Jacob  lived  in  it.  It  is  also  certain, 
that  it  continued  in  use  after  the  time  of  Moses.  I  will  not 
interrupt  the  text  with  a  multitude  of  examples ;  but  there 
are  two  of  such  weight  as  to  merit  particular  notice. — One 
of  them  we  find  in  1  Chron.  vii.  4,  where  not  only  the  five 
fathers,  named  in  the  preceding  verse,  but  also  their  de- 
scendants, forming  a  tribe  of  36,000  men,  had  lived  in  polyg- 
amy, which  also  snows,  by  the  way,  that  it  must  have  been 
more  common  in  some  families  than  in  others. — The  other 
occurs  in  2  Chron.  xxv.  3,  where  we  see  the  high-priest 
himself,  who  was  of  course  the  authentic  expounder  of  the 
Mosaic  statutes,  taking  for  Joash,  who  clave  to  him  as  a 
son,  two  foiveSy  which  shows  that  he  had  not  at  any  rate 
looked  upon  bigamy  as  prohibited  by  the  law  of  Deut.  xvii. 
17.  As  then,  Moses,  adhering  to  established  usage,  no- 
where prohibited  a  man's  taking  a  second  or  a  third  wife, 
along  with  the  first,  it  is  clear  that,  as  a  civil  right,  it  con- 
tinued allowable ;  for  what  has  hitherto  been  customary, 
and  permitted,  remains  so,  in  a  civil  sense,  as  lon^  as  no 
positive  law  is  enacted  against  it.  Therefore,  the  o^ection 
here  made,  that  Miftes  nowhere  auUunizes  polygamfy  by  an 
excess  Uatuie,  amounts  to  nothing ;  more  especially  when 
it  IS  considered,  that,  as  we  shall  immediately  see  under 
Nos.  2,  3,  4,  it  is  imj^lied  in  three  several  texts,  that  he  ac- 
tually did  authorize  it.  But  although  he  hadnot  done  so, 
his  silent  acquiescence  in,  and  non-prohibition  of,  the  prac- 
tice previously  held  lawful,  is  quite  enough  to  sanction  our 
opinion  of  his  having  left  it  still  allowable  as  a  civil  right 

2.  This  proof  becomes  still  stronger,  when  we  remark 
bow  very  common  polygamy  must  have  been  at  the  very 
time  when  Moses  lived  and  gave  his  laws.  For,  when 
Moses  caused  the  Israelites  to  be  numbered,  he  found 
603,550  males  above  20  years  of  age.  Now,  according  to 
))olitical  calculations,  the  proportion  of  those  under  20,  to 
those  above  it,  is  in  general  reckoned  as  12  to  20,  or,  at  any 
rate,  as  12  to  15 ;  but  admitting,  in  the  present  case,  that 
it  was  but  as  10  to  20,  to  the  above  number  of  adult  males, 
we  should  thus  have  still  to  add  a  half  more,  or  301,775, 
for  those  under  20,  besides  22,000  Levites  that  were  reck- 
oned separatelv ;  so  that  the  whole  number  of  males  must 
have  amountea  to  at  least  927,325.  Now  among  all  this 
people,  we  find  fh>m  Numb.  iii.  43,  that  there  were  no  more 
than  2^,273  first-bom  males^  of  a  month  old  and  upward ; 
that  is,  only  one  first-bom  among  42 :  so  that,  had  the  Is- 
raelites lived  in  monogamy,  it  would  follow  that  every 
marriage  had  on  an  average  given  birth  to  42  children, 
which,  however,  is  hardly  possible  to  be  conceived ;  whereas 
if  every  Israelite  had  four  or  more  wives,  it  was  very  pos- 
sible that  of  every  Ikther  on  an  average  that  number  might 


have  sprung,  and,  of  course,  of  42  Israelites,  there  would 
be  but  one  first-bom.  At  the  same  time,  this  being  the  case, 
polygamy  must  certainly  have  gone  great  lengths,  and  been 
verv  universally  practised  among  them ;  and  if  it  was  so, 
and  Moses  forbade  it  b^  no  law,  it  is  obvious  that  it  con- 
tinued allowable  as  a  civil  right.  If  in  this  deduction  there 
appear  any  thin^  dubious  or  obscure.  I  must  refer  the  reader 
to  my  Dissertation,  De  Censibus  Hmraontmy  in  paragraphs 
4,  5,  and  6  of  which,  I  have  considered  this  argument  at 
greater  length. 

3.  The  law  of  Deut.  xxi.  15—17,  already  explained, 
presupposes  the  case  of  a  man  having  iwo  wives,  one  of 
whom  he  peculiarly  loves,  while  the  otner,  whom  he  hates, 
is  the  motner  of  his  first-bom.  Now  this  is  the  very  case 
which  occurs  in  Genesis,  in  the  history  of  Jacob,  and  hit 
wives  Leah  and  Rachel ;  and  this  law  ordains,  that  in  such 
a  case  the  husband  was  not  to  bestow  the  right  of  primo- 
geniture upon  the  son  of  the  favourite  wife,  but  to  acknow- 
ledge as  his  first-bom  the  son  that  actually  was  so. 

4.  The  law  of  Exod.  xxi.  9, 10,  in  like  manner  already 
explained,  expressly  permits  the  father,  who  had  given  ha 
son  a  slave  for  a  wife,  to  give  him,  some  years  after,  a 
second  wife,  of  freer  birth ;  and  prescribes  how  the  ^rst 
was  then  to  be  treated.  The  son  was  bound  to  pay  her 
matrimonial  dutv  as  often  as  she  could  have  claimed  it 
before  his  second  marriage ;  and,  therefore,  if  he  did  so, 
the  marriage  still  subsisted.  If  he  refused,  the  marriage 
immediately  ceased,  and  the  woman  received  her  liberty. 
When  Moses,  in  Lev.  xviii.  18,  prohibits  a  man  from  mar- 
ryin^  the  sister  of  his  wife,  to  vex  her  while  she  lives,  it 
manifestly  supposes  the  liberty  of  taking  another  wife 
besides  the  first,  and  during  her  lifetime,  provided  only  it 
was  not  her  sister.  But  because  the  sense  of  this  passage 
has  been  much  disputed,  and  others,  in  opposition  to  ^e 
plain  words  of  Moses,  consider  it  as  a  general  prohibition 
of  polygamy ;  as  I  cannot  with  propriety  expatiate  fully  on 
their  explanation  here,  1  must  refer  the  reader  to  m^^  Dis- 
sertation already  quoted.  On  the  Mosaic  Statutes  prohibitory 
of  Marriages  betwixt  Near  BeUUions. 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  Moses  permitted  po- 
lygamy willingly,  or  as  a  matter  of  indifference  in  either  a 
moral  or  a  political  view,  but,  as  Christ  expresses  it,  merely 
on  account  of  the  hardness  of  the  people's  nearts.  In  other 
words,  he  did  not  approve  it,  but  round  it  advisable  to  toler- 
ate it,  as  a  point  of  civil  expediency.  His  first  book,  which 
is  entirely  historical,  includes  many  particulars  that  are  hy 
no  means  calculated  to  recommend  polygamy.  According 
to  him.  6<^,  even  at  the  very  time  when  the  rapid  popula- 
tion of  the  earth  was  his  p^reat  object,  gave  to  the  first  man 
but  one  wife,  although  it  is  evident  that  with /our  wives,  he 
could  have  procreated  more  children  than  with  one ;  and 
when,  in  consec^uence  of  the  flood,  the  earth  was  to  be  re- 
ducea  anew  to  its  original  state  in  this  respect,  and  QoA 
resolved  to  preserve  alive  only  Noah  and  his  three  sons, 
we  still  find  that  each  of  them  had  but  one  wife  with  him. 
Now  had  Gh)d  approved  of  polygamy,  he  would  have  com- 
manded each  of  Noah's  sons  to  marry  as  many  wives  as 
possible,  and  take  them  with  him  into  the  ark.  From  these 
two  historical  facts,  the  natural  proportion  between  the  sexes. 
which,  where  population  isnumerous,  cannot  be  discovered 
without  much  trouble,  becomes  at  once  obvious ;  and  this 
veryproportion,  considering  that  we  actually  fi^d  much 
about  the  same  number  of  men  as  of  women  fit  for  the  mar- 
ried state,  is  the  strongest  possible  argument  against  polyg- 
amy ;  the  lawfulness  or  unlawftilness  of  which,  as  Mon- 
tesquieu very  justly  observes,  resolves  itself,  properly 
speaking,  into  a  question  of  arithmetic.  Moses  din  net 
permit  eunuchs  to  be  made  among  the  Israelites.  Indeed  he 
went  so  far  as  to  prohibit  even  the  ca«rtration  of  cattle,  Lev. 
xxii.  24 ;  and  besides  this,  a  eunuch  that  came  from  another 
country  to  reside  among  the  Israelites,  was  by  a  special 
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statule  excluded  from  ever  becominj^  one  of  the  pec^le  of 
God,  that  is,  was  incapable  of  enjoying  the  privileges  and 
rights  of  an  Israelite,  Doth  sacred  and  civil.  Dent,  zziii  2. 
This  was  an  ordinance  highly  unfavourable  to  poljrgamy. 
We  commonly  find  polygamy  and  eunuchism  going  to- 
gether ;  and  in  those  countries  in  which  the  former  pre- 
vails, such  as  Turkey,  Persia,  and  China,  there  are  thou- 
sands, and  even  millions  of  eunuchs.  Where  so  many  of 
the  male*  that  are  bom,  can  never  become  husbands  and 
obtain  wives,  it  is  nothing  less  than  merciful  to  place  them 
beyond  the  temptation  of  longing  for  a  wife }  and,  in  early 
infancy,  before  ihey  know  what  has  befallen  them,  to  assign 
them  that  intermediate  stat^,  in  which,  without  properly 
belonging  to  either  sex,  they  are  to  live,  and  earn  their 
bread.  Besides,  where  polygamy  is  carried  to  great  lengt  hs, 
fhere  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case  an  imperious  necessity  for 
ng\lant  watchers  of  their  chastity.  In  a  word,  witnont 
cnnuchs,  a  great  seraglio  cannot  be  guarded;  and  of 
course,  a  law  prohibiting  castration  imperceptibly  counter- 
acts polygamy.  This  is  also  an  observation  of  M.  de  Pre- 
montval. 

It  would  appear,  that  in  the  course  of  time,  polygamy 
had  very  much  decreased  among  the  Israelites,  and  liecome 
rather  uncommon.  Solomon,  in  Prov.  xxxL  10 — 31,  in  his 
description  of  that  wife  whom  he  accounted  a  blessing  to 
her  husband,  represents  her  entirely  as  a  maUr-famihas, 
that  is,  the  mistress  and  ruler  of  tne  whole  household; 
vhich  a  wife  in  the  state  of  polygamy  can  never  be,  being 
destined  solely  for  her  husband  s  bed,  and  having  no  per- 
mission to  concern  herself  at  all  about  domestic  economy. 
It  would  therefore  seem,  that  although  Solomon  himself 
lived  in  boundless  polygamy,  his  subjects  were  contented 
with  one  wife.  Besides,  had  polygamy  continued  as  com- 
mon as  in  the  days  of  Moses,  tne  price  of  wives  would  have 
advanced  in  proportion  to  ihe  increased  value  of  other 
commodities ;  but  we  find  that  in  the  time  of  the  prophet 
Hosea,  a  wife  was  still  the  same  as  the  medium  rate  in  the 
time  of  Moses ;  for  that  was  about  30  shekels ;  and  Hosea 
(iii.  2)  bought  his  for  15  shekels,  and  15  ephahs  of  barley. 
El  very  thing  else  had  risen  in  price,  (as  I  have  shown  m 
my  Dissertation,  De  pretiis  rervm  apud  Hebraos,  in  the  3d 
Part  of  the  Onnmentaria  of  the  Gottingen  Society  of  Sci- 
ences,) except  wives ;  and  consequently,  polygamy,  which 
makes  them  scarce  and  dear,  must  have  been  mucn  dimin- 
ished, or  have  ceased  almost  altogether  among  the  Israel- 
ites. That  it  ceased  entirely  after  the  return  of  the  Jews 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  is,  indeed,  certain;  but  with 
that  fact  we  have  here  nothing  to  do,  as  it  was  neither  an 
article  nor  an  effect  of  the  Mosaic  law,  but  proceeded  from 
other  accidental  causes. 

But  how  came  it  to  pass  that  Moses,  who  certainly  did 
not  approve  of  polgyamy,  and  counteracted  its  increase  by 
various  impediments,  did  not  rather  at  once  prohibit  il  al- 
together 1  This  is  indeed  an  important  question,  and  has 
not  hitherto  received  a  satisfactory  answer.  Many  of 
Montesquieu's  readers  will  perhaps  think,  that  nothing  can 
be  easier  than  to  answer  it  fully  in  the  following  terms : 
"  The  lawfulness  or  unlawfuhiess  of  polygamy  depends 
entirely  on  the  proportion  of  females  bom  to  that  of  males, 
or  is,  as  Montesquieu  very  properly  terms  it,  a  problem  of 
arithmetic.  Now  in  Asia  there  are  many  more  females 
than  males,  and  consequently,  polygamy  should  he  there 
permitted  for  the  very  same  reason  for  which  it  is  prohib- 
ited in  Europe.  Where  the  numbers  of  both  sexes  are 
equal,  there  both  nature  and  arithmetic  prescribe  monoga- 
my ;  out  where  the  procedure  of  nature  is  different,  and 
several  girls  are  bom  for  one  boy^  there  she  allows,  or,  I 
should  rather  say,  there  she  authorizes  polygamy."  Here, 
however,  and  in  what  he  says  of  Asia,  Montesquieu  is  un- 
doubtedly mistaken.  For  without  very  clear  proofs,  and 
without  naving  accurate  enumerations,  and  birth-lists,  of 
all  the  Asiatic  nations,  who  will  believe  either  him  or  any 
other  traveller,  asserting  that,  in  regard  to  the  proportion 
of  the  sexes  bom,  the  procedure  of  nature  in  Asia,  partic- 
ularly in  Turkey,  Persia,  China,  and  Japan,  is  altogether 
different  from  what  we  find  it  in  Europe  1  It  cannot  be 
supposed  that  the  circumstance  of  these  countries  lying 
more  to  the  east  than  our  European  regions,  can  have  any 
effect  in  this  respect ;  for  the  difference  of  climate  depends 
not  on  the  easterly  or  westerly,  but  on  the  southerly  or 
northerly  position  of  a  country;  in  other  words,  not  on  the 
degree  of  lonntude,  hot  of  latitude.    Now,  Minorca  lies 


under  the  99th  degree  of  latitude,  and  of  courae,  some  de- 
grees more  to  the  south  than  Ckmstantinople,  and  the  conn- 
tries  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  whence  the 
Turks  and  Persians  purchase  young  women  for  their  se- 
raglios, but  in  the  very  same  latitude  with  a  great  part  of 
Turkey,  Persia,  China,  and  Japan ;  and  yet  this  Island, 
aceordmg  to  Armstrong's  account,  in  letter  15th,  of  his  his- 
tory of  it,  had,  in  the  year  1742,  exclusive  of  the  English 
garrison,  15,000  male  mhabitants,  and  but  only  12,000  fe- 
male. Now,  how  can  we  believe,  after  this,  that  under  the 
very  same  climate,  but  farther  eastward,  nature  should,  on 
the  contrary,  produce  more  persons  of  the  other  sex  than 
of  ours,  merely  because  there  it  is  noon,  when  the  sun  but 
begins  to  rise  on  Minorca  1  The  l^^lish  colonies  in 
America  have,  part  of  them  at  least,  a  still  more  southerly 
position ;  but  even  there,  no  other  proportion  of  births,  in 
the  two  sexesj  has  been  remarked,  than  what  is  found  in 
England  itseli.  The  whole  mistake,  into  which  even  the 
venerable  Montesquieu  himself  has  been  betrayed,  proceeds 
from  this,  that  in  some  of  the  great  capitals  of  Asia,  there 
are  a  great  many  more  women  than  men,  owing  to  the 
residence  of  monarchs  and  people  of  fortune,  who  keep 
great  seraglios,  for  which  girls  are  purchased  in  other 
places,  and  brought  to  the  metropolis.  It  does  not,  however, 
thence  follow,  that  in  Asia  there  are  more  feinales  bom 
than  males,  but  only  that  the  former  being  more  numerous 
in  the  rich  cities,  are  in  the  provinces,  whence  they  are 
bought^  less  so,  in  the  very  same  proportion.  Mr.  Porter, 
the  British  ambassador  at  Constantmople,  makes  this  re- 
mark in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  xlix.  art. 
2Ist ;  so  that  it  is  not  matter  of  speculation,  but  of  experi- 
ence. Put  the  conclusion  drawn  from  the  oriental  cap- 
italSj  to  the  state  of  whole  countries,  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
portion of  the  sexes,  is  much  in  the  same  style  a^Vould  be 
that  of  the  traveller,  who  on  seeing  a  German  army  of 
100,000  troops,  and  remarking  that  there  was  scarcely  one 
woman  with  it  to  ten  men,  should  go  home  and  assert  that 
he  had  discovered,  that  in  Germany  there  were  ten  times 
as  many  males  born  as  females.  I  am  therefore  of  opinion, 
that  with  regard  to  the  polygamy  allowed  among  the  Is- 
raelites, we  can  say  nothing  else  than  what  Christ  nas  said 
on  the  subject  of  divorce.  Moses  tolerated  it  on  accourU  of 
their  kariness  of  hearty  and  because  it  would  have  been 
found  a  difficult  matter  to  deprive  them  of  a  custom  al- 
ready so  firmly  established.  The  Egyptian  monarchs  en- 
deavoured to  prevent  the  multiplication  of  the  Israelites, 
and  for  this  purpose,  went  so  far  as  to  order  all  their  male 
children,  as  soon  as  bom,  to  be  thrown  into  the  Nile;  and 
yet  Moses  found  polygamy  among  them,  which,  of  course, 
could  not  have  been  prohibited  by  the  Egyptian  govern- 
ment. A  people,  whose  children  a  tyrant  drowneato  hin- 
der their  mcrease,  while  yet  he  dared  not  to  check  their 
polygamy,  must  have  clung  very  closely  to  that  privilege, 
and  not  have  been  likely  to  surrender  it  without  rebelling. 
Whether  the  climate  may  have,  in  any  degree,  contribu- 
ted to  produce  this  hardness  of  heart,  I  will  neither  confi- 
dently affirm  hor  deny,  so  long  as  we  are  destitute  of  what 
I  would  call  a  geographical  history  of  polygamy  and  mo- 
nogamy, which  a  person  might  survey  at  a  short  glance  ^ 
for  thus  much  is  certain,  that  in  the  most  nortkerly  regions 
of  Siberia  and  Tartary,  there  are  nations  that  live  in  po- 
lygamy ;  and  in  the  very  wannest  climates,  on  the  contra- 
ry, we  find  Christians,  and  even  nations,  satisfied  with  mo- 
nogamy. If  the  former  is  more  prevalent  towards  tht^ 
south,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  in  regard  to  laws,  though 
muck  depends  on  climate,  yet  every  thing  does  not,  but  still 
more  on  accidental  circumstances ;  and  that  ancient  usage, 
or  religion,  may  have  a  very  powerful  influence  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  law.  But  should  even  the  climate  actually 
cause  a  difference  in  the  point  in  question,  and  make  it 
more  difficult  to  put  a  stop  to  polygamy,  1^  law,  among 
southem  than  northern  nations,  oecause  they  are  naturally 
more  addicted  to  it;  still  the  cause  thereof  would  not  he 
referable  to  any  inequality  in  the  proportion  of  the  sexes, 
but  to  the  earlier  puberty  of  southem  nations,  and  the  ear- 
lier violence  of  libidinous  propensities  therewith  connect- 
ed. The  natural  consequence  of  these  early  and  strong 
feelings  of  love,  are  early  marriages ;  the  wife,  in  such  a 
case,  can  hardly  be  more  than  two  years  younger,  and  the 
appropriated  concubine  is  perhaps  even  older  Uian  the  bc^ 
that  becomes  her  husband :  and  when  he  has  reached  his 
or  30th,  and  still  more,  his  37th  year,  which  Aristotle 
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fixed  as  tke  fittest  time  for  a  man  to  marry,  his  wife,  or 
eoncubine,  particularly  if  she  has  borne  many  children,  has 
by  that 'time  become  too  old  for  him^  and  then  he  either 
meditates  a  divorce^  or  taking  a  yoimger  wife  in  addition 
to  the  former.  This  last  is  indeed  the  least  of  the  two 
evils  for  the  onfortunate  first  wife ;  and  the  legislator  who 
wishes  that  she,  particularly  if  a  slave,  that  can  hare  no 
will  of  her  own,  may  expenence  the  least  possible  hard- 
ship or  injustice,  will  in  this  view  tolerate  polygamy.  In- 
deed if  he  were  to  prohibit  it,  it  is  probable  the  people 
would  not  submit  to  the  privation  without  some  disturb- 
ance.-^If  what  I  have  now  said,  merely  by  way  of  conjec- 
ture, be  correct,  the  consideration  of  climate  might  have 
had  some  influence  with  Moses  in  his  toleration  or  polyga- 
my, as  a  civil  right ;  for  Palestine  is  certainly  to  be  num- 
bered amon^  southern  climates,  although  indeed  the  Israel- 
ites, at  the  time  when  Moses  may  be  said  to  have  taken 
them  under  his  protection,  had  been  accustomed  to  a 
country  somewhat  farther  south,  and  much  warmer. 

There  is  yet  another  circumstance  to  be  taken  into  the 
account,  which  made  polygamy  in  Palestine  more  tolerable 
in  a  political  light,  than  among  us,  where  it  would  soon 
depopulate  p  country,  because  we  have  not,  as  was  then  the 
case,  any  opportunity  of  purchasing,  or  of  carrying  off  as 
captives,  the  young  women  of  other  nati  jns.  The  laws  of 
war,  in  those  days,  gave  the  victors  a  ri^ht  to  make  slaves 
of  young  women,  and  these  they  might  employ  for  the 
purposes  of  polygamy,  without  thereby  depriving  any  Is- 
raelite of  a  wife  born  to  him  among  his  own  people.  No 
doubt  this  was  a  very  severe  war  law,  and  detrimental  to 
the  general  interests  of  mankind :  but  it  was  once  estab- 
lished, and  although  the  Israelites  had  not  acted  up  to  it, 
their  neighbours  would  not  therefore  have  lost  any  oppor- 
ttmity  of  doing  so,  which  the  fortune  of  war  put  into  tneir 
power.  It  must  also  be  considered  that  the  Israelites  lived 
m  the  vicinity  of  a  poor  people,  whose  daughters  they  could 
purchase:  for  nature  has  been  so  unkind  to  Arabia,  that 
most  of  its  inhabitants  must  always  be  in  a  state  of  indi- 
gence, with  the  exception  of  any  particular  family  or  city 
thai  may  hai)pen  to  be  enriched  oy  trade,  or  by  singular 
good-fortune  in  rearing  sheep.  Mr.  Wood  in  his  Essay  on 
tke  original  genius  of  Homer^  has  given  a  very^  faithful 
description  of  the  natural  poverty  of  Arabia,  which,  after 
all  the  improvements  it  can  receive  from  fortune  and  art, 
uniformly  sinks  back  to  its  original  state;  and  Mr.  Nie- 
buhr  has  orally  given  me  an  account  of  the  poverty  of 
the  Arabs,  which  far  exceeded  even  what  I  should  have 
expected. 

Although  the  Mosaic  laws  do  not  prohibit  more  than  one 
wife,  still  they  did  not  thereby  authorize  polygamv  in  the 
whole  extent  of  the  word,  and  that  a  man  might  have  as 
many  wives  as  he  pleased.  This  is  not  perhaps  altogether 
the  consequence  or  those  statutes,  which  enjoined  the  hus- 
band to  perform  the  conjugal  rites  with  every  wife  within 
stated  periods;  for  Moses,  (as  we  have  already  seen,) 
most  expressly  prohibited  even  the  future  king  from  having 
manf  wives,  (Deut.  ivii.  17:)  and  of  course,  that  could  not 
but  be  forbidden  to  the  people  at  large.  But  if  more  than 
one  wife  was  allowed,  ana  many  forbidden,  the  question 
comes  to  be,  what  is  meant  by  many  1  And  to  that  ques- 
tion I  can  only  give  what  may  be  called  a  probable  answer, 
and  to  this  effect:  that  by  many  seems  to  be  meant  more 
ikan  ftntr.  that  number  ^ing  permitted,  but  not  more. 
This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Talmud  and  the  Rabbins,  of 
which  the  reader  will  find  a  more  detailed  account  in 
Selden  de  Vxore  Hebraica,  To  their  testimony  and  opinion 
I  would  indeed  pay  but  little  respect,  in  most  points  relating 
to  the  original  Mosaic  jnr^rudence :  but  here  they  seem 
for  once  to  be  in  the  right.  Fx>r  Mohammed,  who  generally 
follows  the  ancient  Arabian  usages,  in  the  fourth  chapter 
of  the  Koran,  also  fixes  fow  as  the  number  of  wives  to  be 
allowed,  and  commands  that  it  be  not  exceeded :  and  be- 
fore the  time  of  Moses,  there  would  seem  to  have  likewise 
i>een  an  ancient  usage,  in  the  patriarchal  families,  which 
limited  polygamy  to  this  same  number,  and  which  may 
also  have  continued  among  the  Jews  and  Arabs.  We 
have  reason  to  presume  that  this  was  the  case  from  a  pas- 
sage in  Gen.  chap.  xxxi.  50.  Jacob  had  four  wives,  Leah, 
Rachel,  and  their  two  maids.  Laban,  bis  father-in-law, 
was  so  little  an  enemy  to  polyiji&my,  that  instead  of  one  of 
his  daughters,  whom  Jacob  wished  to  have,  he  contrived 
'br  a  piece  of  artifice,  and  eoatraiy  to  Jaeob^  inclination. 


to  force  them  MA  upon  him.  But  notwithstanding  this, 
we  find  him  in  this  passage  requiring  Jacob  to  take  an  oath 
that  he  would  not  take  any  more  wives.  He  seems  to  faav* 
thought  with  the  poet, 

EflC  modus  in  reba%  wonx  certi  denique  fines : 

and  this  modus  was,  in  his  opinion,  what  Jacob  already 
had,/<mr  wives.  Now  as  Moses  does  not  explain  what  he 
calls  iRATiy,  he  must,  from  such  established  bustom,  have 
presupposed  it  perfectly  known. — Micba£U8. 

Marriage  is  evidently  meant  by  scripture  and  reason,  to 
be  the  union  of  one  man  with  one  woman.  When  God 
said,  *'  It  is  not  good  that  the  man  should  be  alone ;"  he 
promised  him  the  help  only  of  a  single  mate :  "  I  will  make 
nim  a  help-meet  for  him."  This  gracious  promise  he 
soon  performed  in  the  formation  of  one  woman ;  a  clear 
intimation  of  his  will  that  only  one  man  and  one  woman 
should  be  joined  in  wedlock.  This  design  Adam  recog- 
nised, and  acknowledged  in  express  terms :  and  his  decla- 
ration was  certainly  meant  as  a  rule  for  his  descendants  in 
every  succeeding  age :  "  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his 
father  and  his  mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife,  and 
they  shall  be  one  flesh.*'  These  quotations,  whicl  are  all 
couched  in  terms  of  the  singular  number,  are  inc  nsistent 
with  the  doctrine  of  polvgamy.  The  original  appcintment 
was  confirmed  by  our  Lord  in  the!<e  words :  "  Have  ye  not 
read,  that  he  which  made  them  at  the  beginning,  made  ihem 
male  and  female ;  and  said,  for  this  cause,  shall  a  man 
leave  father  and  mother,  and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife ;  and 
they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh?  Wherefore  they  are  no 
more  twain,  but  one  flesh."  The  apostle  is  not  less  de- 
cisive in  his  direction  to  the  churches :  "  Nevertheless,  to 
avoid  fornication,  let  every  man  have  his  own  wife ;  and 
let  every  woman  have  her  own  husband."  But  though 
the  law  is  so  decisive,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  polygamy 
was  introduced  soon  ailer  the  creation;  Lamech,  one  of 
the  descendants  of  Cain,  and  only  the  sixth  person  from 
Adam,  married  two  wives ;  he  was  probably  the  first  who 
ventured,  in  this  respect,  to  transgress  the  law  of  his  Maker. 
This  unwarrantable  practice,  derived  from  the  antedilu- 
vian world,  seems  to  have  become  very  common  socn 
after  the  flood:  for  it  is  mentioned  as  nothing  remarkable 
that  Sarah,  when  she  despaired  of  having  children,  took 
her  handmaid  Hagar,  and  gave  her  to  Abraham  her 
husband,  by  whom  she  had  a  son.  Both  Esau  and  Jacob 
had  a  number  of  wives;  and  that  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
practices  which  Moses  suffered  to  remain  amon^  his  people, 
because  of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  prohibitmg  only  the 
hieh-priest  to  have  more  than  one  wife. 

Every  transgression  of  the  divine  law  is  attended  by  its 
corresponding  punishment.  Polygamy  has  proved  in  all 
ages,  and  in  all  countries  where  it  has  been  suffered,  a 
teeming  source  of  evil.  The  jealousy  and  bitter  conten- 
tions in  the  family  of  Abraham,  and  of  his  grandson  Jacob, 
which  proceeded  from  that  canse,  are  well  known ;  and 
still  more  deplorable  were  the  dissensions  which  convulsed 
the  house,  and  shook  the  throne  of  David.  Such  mischiefs 
are  the  natural  and  necessary  effects  of  the  practice ;  for 
polygamy  divides  the  affections  of  the  husband,  and  by 
consequence,  generates  incurable  jealousies  and  conten- 
tions among  the  unhappy  victims  of  his  licentious  desires. 
To  prevent  his  abode  from  becoming  the  scene  of  unceas- 
ing confusion  and  uproar,  he  is  compelled  to  govern  it,  as 
the  oriental  polygamist  still  6oes,  with  despotic  authorit> , 
which  at  once  extinguishes  all  the  rational  and  mosx 
endearing  comforts  of  the  conjugal  state.  The  husband 
is  a  stem  and  unfeeling  despot ;  his  harem,  a  group  of 
trembling  slaves.  The  children  espouse,  with  an  aracvr 
unknown  to  those  who  are  placed  in  other  circumstances, 
the  cause  of  their  own  mother,  and  look  upon  the  children 
of  the  other  wives  as  strangers  or  enemies.  They  regard 
their  common  father  with  indifference  or  terror;  whiU 
they  cling  to  their  own  mother  with  the  fondest  affection, 
as  the  only  parent  in  whom  they  feel  any  interest,  or  from 
whom  they  expect  any  suitable  return  of  attention  and 
kindness.  This  state  of  feeling  and  attachment,  i&  attested 
by  every  writer  on  the  manners  of  the  East ;  and  accounts 
for  a  way  of  speaking  so  common  in  the  scnpfures :  "  It  ii 
my  brother,  and  the  son  of  my  mother."  "  They  were  mt 
brethren,"  said  Gideon,  "  the  sons  of  my  mother ;  as  the 
Lord  liveth,  if  ye  had  saved  them  alive,  I  would  not  slnr 
yoiL"    It  greatly  aggramted  the  aflietioii  of  Oarid,  that 
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lie  had  become  an  alien  to  his  mother's  children  ;the  en- 
mity of  his  brethren,  the  children  of  his  father's  other 
wives,  or  his  more  distant  relatives,  gave  him  less  con- 
cern ;  *'  I  am  become  a  straneer  to  my  brethren,  and  an 
alien  to  my  mothers  children."  The  same  allusion  occurs 
in  the  complaint  of  the  spouse:  **Look  not  upon  me,  be- 
cause I  am  black,  because  the  sun  hath  looked  upon  me : 
my  mother's  children  were  angry  with  me;  they  made  me 
the  keeper  of  the  vineyards.**  The  children  of  one  wife, 
scarcely  looked  upon  the  children  of  the  other  wives  as 
their  brothers  and  sisters  at  all ;  and  the^  scarcely  felt 
more  regard  for  their  father.  An  Oriental,  m  consequence 
of  this  unnatural  practice,  takes  little  notice  of  an  insult 
offered  to  his  father;  but  expresses  the  utmost  indignation 
when  a  word  is  spoken  to  the  disadvanta^  of  his  mother. 
To  defame  or  to  curse  her,  is  the  last  insult  which  his 
enemy  can  offer ;  and  one  which  he  seldom  or  never  for- 
gives. "  Strike,"  cried  an  incensed  African  to  his  antagonist, 
"  but  do  not  curse  my  mother." — Paxton. 

Ver.  2.  And  he  had  two  wives ;  the  name  of  the 
one  was  Hannah,  and  the  name  of  the  other 
Peninoah. 

The  names  the  eastern  people  give  to  women  and  slaves, 
appear  to  us  to  be  oftentimes  not  a  little  odd ;  something  of 
the  same  kind  may,  however,  be  remarked  in  the  scrip- 
tvres,  though  they  are  there  more  frequently  of  the  devout 
kind.  The  author  of  the  History  of  Ali  Bey  mentions  a 
female,  whose  name,  Laal.  signified  ruby.  One  of  the  wives 
of  Elkanah,  the  father  or  the  prophet  Samuel,  seems  to 
have  been  named  in  the  same  way,  for  sdch  was  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  Peninnah.  The  plural  word  peniuim 
sienifies  rubies,  or  precious  stones  that  are  red.  Lam.  iv.  7. 
It  both  these  ladies  were  called  by  names  that  in  their 
re'^pective  languages  signified  a  ruby^.  probably  both  one 
ana  the  other  were  so  denominated,  eitner  from  the  florid- 
ness  of  their  copaplexion,  or  the  contrary  to  a  ruby  teint: 
for  it  may  be  understood  either  way. — Border. 

Ver.  11.  And  she  vowed  a  vow,  and  said,  O 
Lord  of  hosts,  if  thou  wilt  indeed  look  on  the 
affliction  of  thy  handmaid,  and  remember  me, 
and  not  forget  thy  handmaid,  but  wilt  give  unto 
thy  handmaid  a  man-child,  then  I  will  give 
him  unto  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  his  life,  and 
there  shall  no  razor  come  upon  his  head. 

A  mong  these  vows  of  abstinence,  may  be  classed  those 
o  *  Sazaritism^  although  they  have  also  something  in  com- 
n  on  with  the  first  species,  and  are,  as  it  were,  a  mixture  of 
bc.th  kinds.    A  Nazarite,  during  the  continuance  of  his 
vow,  durst  drink  no  wine  nor  strong  drink ;  nor  eat  of  the 
'fruit  of  the  vine,  either  grapes  or  raisins:  nor  come  near 
any  dead  body ;  or  otherwise  wittingly  defile  himself.    He 
wa.^  also  obliged  Co  let  his  hair  grow.    At  the  termination 
of  the  period  of  his  vow,  he  had  to  make  certain  ofierlhgs 
prescribed  by  Moses,  and  what  other  offerings  he  haid 
vowed  besides ;  as  also  to  cut  off*  his  hair,  and  bum  it  on 
the  altar,  and  then  first  drink  wine  again  at  the  offering- 
feast.    These  ordinances,  however,  rather  belong  to  the 
ceremonial  law,  than  to  the  Mosaical  jurisprudence,  of 
which  I  here  treat.    It  is  only  necessary  to  attend  to  this 
further  circumstance,  that  vows  of  Nazantism  were  not  an 
original  institution  of  Moses,  but  of  more  ancient,  and 
prcwably  of  E^ptian,  origin ;  and  that,  in  his  laws,  he  only 
^ves  certain  ujunctions  concerning  them,  partly  to  esta^ 
lisb  the  ceremonies  and  laws  of  such  vows,  and  partly  to 
prevent  people  from  nmking  them  to.  or  letting  their  nair 
grow  in  honour  of,  any  other  than  the  true  Uod.    What 
tvpical  views  he  may  have  had  in  the  ceremonies  he  pre- 
jKTibed,  it  forms  no  part  of  my  present  subject,  in  which  I 
merely  consider  the  Mosaic  laws  on  thepnnciplesof  juris- 
prndence,  but  rather  belongs  to  theology,  to  ascertain.    But 
that  before  the  Mosaic  law  was  given  there  had  been  Naza- 
rites  among  the  Israelites,  Is  manifest  from  the  following 
circumstance:    The  ordinance  of  Moses  concerning  the 
r^azarites.  which  stands  in  chap.  vi.  of  Numbers,  was 
ffiven  in  the  second  year  after  the  departure  fh>m  Egvpt; 
Mt  in  aa  earlier  law  coaceming  the  sabbatical  year,  which 


was  made  in  the  /rv<year,  Moaes  adopts  a  figurative  ex- 
pressicm  from  Nazantism,  calling  the  vines,  which  in  that 
year  were  not  to  be  pruned,  Kazariies,  Lev.  xxv.  6.  The 
thing  itself  must,  therefore,  have  been  already  in  use,  and 
that  for  a  long  period ;  because  such  figurative  expressions, 
particularly  in  agriculinre,  gardening,  and  rural  economy, 
do  not  succeed  to  the  proper  signification  even  of  the  most 
familiar  and  best-known  terms,  till  after  a  lapse  of  many 
years.  The  vow  of  Nazantism  was  not  necessarily,  nor 
usually,  ofperpetual  endurance ;  and  hence  Moses  ordain- 
ed what  offerings  should  be  made  at  its  termination  or  dis- 
continuance. In  latter  times,  it  is  true,  we  have,  in  the 
case  of  Samson,  an  example  of  a  person  devoted  by  his 
parents  to  be  a  Nazarite  for  life ;  but  even  here,  Nazantism 
was  not  understood  in  its  whole  extent,  as  prescribed  in  the 
Mosaic  law ;  for  Samson  jdainlv  deviated  from  it,  when 
he  attacked  and  defeated  the  Philistines,  from  whose  dead 
b6dies  a  strict  Nazarite  must  have  fled,  to  avoid  defilement. 
Of  such  perpetual  Nazaritism,  however,  Moses  does  not  at 
all  treat  in  nis  laws;  and,  of  course,  does  not  say  whether, 
like  other  vows,  it  could  have  been  redeemed,  had  it  proved 
a  hardship  to  a  son  to  abstain  from  wine  all  his  life.  Ac- 
cording to  the  analogy  of  the  other  laws  of  Moses  on  this 
subject,  it  should  have  been  redeemable. — Michaelis. 

It  frequently  happens  afler  the  birth  of  a  son,  that  if 
the  parent  be  in  distress,  or  the  child  sick,  or  that  there  be 
any  other  cause  of  grief,  the  mother  makes  a  vow,  that  no 
razor  shall  come  upon  the  child's  head  for  a  certain  portion 
of  time,  and  sometimes  for  all  his  life.  1  Sam.  i.  11.  If  the 
child  recovers,  and  the  cause  of  grief  be  removed,  and  if 
the  vow  be  but  for  a  time,  so  that  the  mother's  vow  be  ful- 
filled, then  she  shaves  his  head  at  the  end  of  the  time  pre- 
scribed, makes  a  small  entertainment,  collects  money  and 
other  things  from  her  relations  and  friends,  which  are  sent 
as  nezers  (offerings)  to  the  mosque  at  Kerbeluh,  and  nre 
there  consecrated.    Ntunbers  vi.-— Morier. 

Ver.  12.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  she  continued 
praying  before  the  Lord,  that  Eli  marked  her 
mouth. 

Hannah,  the  wife  of  Elkanah,  was  steril,  but  she  had  an 
intense  desire  to  be  the  mother  of  a  "  man-child,*'  and  she 
went  to  the  "  temple  of  the  Lord"  to  vow,  if  he  would  give 
her  one,  that  she  would  "give  him  unto  the  Lord  all  the 
days  of  his  life — there  shall  no  razor  come  upon  his  head." 
How  often  do  we  wimess  a  similar  scene.  See  the  afiHicted 
wife  prostrate  in  the  dust  before  the  temple  of  her  god :  she 
earnestly  entreats  the  deity  to  give  unto  her  a  "  male  child.** 
"  Ah  I  then  will  my  husband  love  me — ^then  will  my  neigh- 
bours cease  to  reproach  me — Ah !  my  god,  a  male  child,  a 
male  child — he  shall  be  called  by  tfty  name — and  sacred 
shall  be  his  hair." — Roberts. 

CHAPTER  II. 
Ver.  1.  And  Hannah  prayed,  and  said,  My  heart 
rejoiceth  in  the  Lord  ;  my  horn  is  exalted  in 
the  Lord. 

In  this  and  many  other  parts  of  scripture,  mention  is  made 
of  the  exaltation  of  the  horn.  Colonel  Light  thus  describ»f 
the  dress  of  the  Druses.  "  The  females  of  both  Mar^ni.  jb 
and  Druses  appear  in  a  coarse  blue  jacket  and  petticoat, 
without  stockings,  their  hair  platted,  hanging  down  in  long 
tails  behind.  On  their  heads  they  wore  a  tin  or  silver  coni- 
cal tube  about  twelve  inches  long,  and  perhaps  twice  the 
size  of  a  common  post-horn ;  over  which  was  thrown  a 
white  piece  of  linen,  that  completely  enveloped  their  body, 
and  gives  a  most  singular  and  ghost-like  appearance.  Upon 
Moimt  Lebanon  the  wife  of  the  emir  sometimes  made  her 
appearance  in  the  costume  of  the  country,  adorned  with  a 
^Iden  horn  on  her  head,  enriched  with  precious  stones, 
mstead  of  the  ordinary  <me  of  the  other  women  of  the  coun- 
try."—Burdsr. 

"One  of  the  most  extraordinary  parts  of  the  attire  of  th«* 
female  Druses  is  a  silver  horn,  sometimes  studded  with 
jewels,  worn  on  their  heads  in  various  positions,  distin- 
guishing their  different  conditions.  A  married  womar 
has  it  affixed  on  the  ri^ht  side  of  the  head,  a  widow  on  t^* 
left,  and  a  virgin  is  pomted  out  by  its  being  placed  on  thi 
very  crown;  over  this  silver  projection  the  Iuuij;  veil  •• 
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thrown,  with  which  they  so  eompletely  coneeal  their 
faces,  as  rarely  to  leave  more  than  one  eye  TisiUe." — 
Macmichbl. 

This  woman,  who  was  a  ChristiaiL  wore  on  her  head 
a  hollow  silver  horn,  rearing  itself  upward  obliquely 
fiom  her  forehead,  being  four  or  &ve  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  root,  and  pointed  at  its  extreme. — Bocunobam. 

About  two  years  ago,  some  of  our  Indian  ships  brought 
over  a  number  of  S^o^s,  who  did  duty  as  mannes  on  the 
voyage ;  these  were  newly  clothed  in  England,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  kin^.  Perhaps  there  were  but  few,  possibly 
not  one,  who,  havmg  the  opportunity  of  seeing  thesesoldiers, 
made  the  same  observations  as  the  writer  of  this  article, 
respecting  the  helmets  worn  on  their  heads.  These  helmets 
appeared  to  be  made  of  stout  leather,  or  other  strong  sob- 
stance  ;  they  were  oval  and  nearly  fiat,  like  the  trencher 
caps  worn  at  our  universities:  in  the  centre  rose  a  head- 
piece, or  crown,  ornamented  with  feathers,  &c.  and  on  the 
front,  direcUf  aver  the  forehead,  was  a  steel  Horn,  rising  as 
it  were  from  a  short  stem,  and  then  assuming  the  form  of 
one  of  our  extinguishers,  used  to  extinguish  the  light  of  a 
candle. 

It  appeared,  also,  that  the  comparison  of  such  a  military 
horn  to  the  horn  of  a  reem,  (the  unicorn  of  our  translators,) 
the  rhinoceros,  was  extremely  applicable :  for  having  seen 
the  great  rhinoceros  at  the  menagerie  at  Versailles,  we  rec- 
ollected the  resemblance  perfectly.  Whether  we  should 
be  justified  in  referring  this  part  of  dress  to  the  military 
only,  may  be  questioned :  because  Hannah,  for  instance, 
says,  "  My  horn  is  exalted."  1  Sam.  ii.  I.  But  women,  oc- 
casionally, might  adopt,  as  parts  of  dress,  ornaments  not 
altogether  unlike  this  horn,  even  if  this  form  of  speech  were 
not  derived  originally  from  the  soldiers'  dress,  and  trans- 
ferred to  a  notorious  disposition  of  mind ;  or  to  other  in- 
stances. This  also  diminishes  the  apparent  strangeness 
of  Zedekiah's  conduct,  1  Kings  xxii.  it,  who  made  himself 
B0RK8  of  iron,  and  said,  *'  Thussaith  the  Lord,  ^Tith  these^' 
military  insigfnia,  "  shalt  thou  push  the  Syrians  until  thou 
hast  consumed  them."  We  are  apt  to  conceive  of  these 
horns,  as  projecting,  like  bulls'  horns,  on  each  side  of  Zede- 
kiah's head.  How  different  from  the  real  fact !  Zedekiah, 
though  he  pretended  to  be  a  prophet,  did  not  wish  to  be 
thoueht  mad,  to  which  imputation  such  an  appearance 
would  have  subjected  him:  whereas,  he  only  acted  the 
hero, — the  hero  returning  in  military  triumph :  it  was  little 
more  than  a  flourish  witn  a  apontoon.  In  corroboration  of 
this  idea,  let  us  hear  Mr.  Bruce,  who  first  elucidated  this 
subject  by  actual  observation : — 

**  One  thinz  remarkable  in  this  cavalcade,  which  I  ob- 
served, was  tne  headdress  of  the  governors  of  provinces. 
A  large  broad  fillet  was  bound  UDon  their  forehead,  and 
tied  behind  their  head.  In  the  middle  of  this  was  a  horn, 
or  conical  piece  of  silver,  gilt,  about  four  in>ches  lon^  mwA 
in  the  shape  of  our  common  candle  extinguishers.  This  is 
called  kern  (i-yp)  or  horn,  and  is  only  worn  in  reviews,  or 
parades  afler  victory.  This  I  apprehend,  like  all  other  of 
their  usages,  is  taken  from  thellebrews,  and  the  several 
allusions  made  in  scripture  to  it,  arises  from  this  practice : 
—  *  I  said  to  the  wicked.  Lift  not  up  the  horn,'  —  '  lift  not 
up  your  horn  on  high ;  speak  not  with  a  stiff  neck.'  —  *  The 
bom  of  the  righteous  shall  be  exalted  with  honour.' "— Tat- 
Loa  iN'Calmbt. 

Ver.  6.  Thep  that  were  full  have  hired  oat  thcm- 
seives  for  bread. 

A  man  of  high  caste,  or  one  who  was  once  in  affluence, 
will  almost  as  soon  die  as  work  for  food;  and,  senerally 
speaking,  such  is  the  pity  felt  for  those  people,  that  there 
are  always  some  who  will  give  a  trifle  to  supply  their 
wants.  It  is  a  phrase  indicative  of  great  miiiery  to  say. 
'  The  once  rich  man  is  now  hiring  himself  out  for  conjee,'* 
(gniel.)^RoBEaTi. 

Ver.  8.  He  raiseth  up  the  poor  out  of  the  dust, 
and  lifteth  up  the  beggar  from  the  dunghill,  to 
set  them  among  princes,  and  to  make  them  in- 
herit the  throne  of  glory. 

In  preparine  their  victuals,  the  Orientals  are,  from  the 
extreme  scarcity  of  wood  in  many  countries,  reduced  to 
a<<e  cowdung  for  fuel.    At  Aleppo,  the  mhabitantv  use 


wood  and  charcoal  in  their  rooms,  but  heat  their  bathr 
with  cowdung,  the  parings  of  fruit,  and  other  thinss  of  a 
similar  kind,  which  they  employ  peoole  to  gather  lor  that 
purpose.  In  Egypt,  according  to  Pitts,  the  scarcity  oi 
wood  is  so  great,  that  at  Cairo  they  commonly  heal  iheir 
ovens  with  horse  or  cow  dung,  or  dirt  of  the  streets ;  what 
wood  they  have,  being  brought  from  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea,  and  sold  by  weight.  Chardin  attests  the  same 
fact :  "  The  eastern  people  always  used  cowdung  for  ba- 
king, boiling  a  pot,  and  dressing  all  kinds  of  victuals  that 
are  easily  cooked,  especially  in  countries  that  have  but 
little  wood;"  and  br.Kussel  remarks,  in  a  note,  that  "the 
Arabs  carefully  collect  the  dung  of  the  sheep  and  camel,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  cow ;  and  that  the  dung,  offals,  and  other 
matters  used  in  the  bagnios,  after  having  been  new  gather- 
ed in  the  streets,  are  carried  out  of  the  city,  and  laid  in 
?eat  heaps  to  dry,  where  they  become  very  offensive, 
hey  are  intolerably  disagreeable,  while  drying,  in  the 
town  adjoining  to  the  bagnios;  and  are  so  at  all  times  when 
it  rains,  though  they  be  stacked,  pressed  hard  together,  and 
thatched  at  top."  These  statements  exhibit,  in  a  very  strong 
light,  the  extreme  misery  of  the  Jews,  who  escaped  from 
the  devouring  sword  or  Nebuchadnezzar :   '*  They  that 


perhaps 

to  us  in  the  history  of  modem  warfare ;  but  it  presents  a 
dreadful  and  appalling  imoge,  when  the  circumstances  to 
which  it  alludes  are  recollected.  What  can  be  imagined 
mure  distressing  to  those  who  lived  delicately,  than  to  wan- 
der without  fo^  in  the  streets  1  What  more  disgusting 
and  terrible  to  these  who  had  been  clothed  in  rich  and  splen- 
did garments,  than  to  be  forced  by  the  destruction  of  (heir 
palaces,  to  seek  shelter  among  stacks  of  dung,  the  filth  and 
stench  of  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  endure.  The 
dunghill,  it  appears  from  holy  writ,  is  one  of  the  common 
retreats  of  the  mendicant,  which  imparts  an  exquisite  force 
and  beauty  to  a  passage  in  the  song  of  Hannah :  "  He 
raiseth  up  the  poor  out  of  the  dust,  and  lifteth  the  beggar 
from  the  dunghill,  to  set  them  amon?  princes,  and  to  make 
them  inherit  the  throne  of  glory."  The  change  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  that  excellent  woman,  she  reckoned  as  great, 
(and  it  was  to  her  not  less  unexpected,)  as  the  elevation  oi 
a  poor  despised  beggar,  from  a  nauseous  and  polluting 
dunghill,  rendered  ten  times  more  fcetid  by  the  intense  heat 
of  an  oriental  sun,  to  one  of  the  highest  and  most  splendid 
stations  on  earth. — Paxton. 

Ver.  24. ^^ay,  my  sons;  for  it  is  no  good  report 
that  I  hear:  ye  make  the  Lord's  people  to 
transgress. 

This  affectionate  form  of  speech  may  be  heard  in  the 
mouth  of  every  father.  Thus,  it  is  not  common  to  mention 
the  name,  but  my  eldest,  my  youngest  son,  (or  some  other 
epithet  to  designate  the  onene  wants.)  *'  My  sons,  listen  to 
the  voice  of  your  father."  In  passing  through  a  village,  a 
man  or  woman  maybe  heard  in  every  comer  bawling  out, 
'*  Maganea,"  t.  e.  O  son^r  "  Magalea,"  O  daughter, "  come 
hither;  I  want  you." — Roberts. 

Ver.  31.  Behold,  the  days  come  that  I  will  cut 
off  thine  arm,  and  the  arm  of  thy  father^s 
house,  that  there  shall  not  be  an  old  man  in  thy 
hoQsa 

People,  in  cursing  each  other,  say,  "  In  thy  ftmiJy  may 
there  never  be  an  oM  man,"  meaning,  may  all  die  in  ycmh. 
**  Alas!  alas  f  there  has  not  been  an  old  man  in  that  family 
for  many  generations." — Roberts. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
Ver.  12.  And  there  fan  a  man  of  Benjamin  om 
of  the  army,  and  came  to  Shiloh  the  same  day, 
with  his  clothes  rent,  and  with  earth  upon  his 
head. 

He  indulged  his  grief  to  a  violent  degree,  beating  fan 
breast,  and,  amon^his  other  exclamations,  ftrqnently  made 
use  of  one,  very  illustrative  of  that  ancient  act  of  gric* 
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heaping  ashes  on  the  nead.  He  said,  iUt  ekek  hak  be  ter-e- 
OTttft  amed.  What  earth  has  come  on  xny  head  1  repeating 
this  with  a  constant  intermixture  of  Ah  vakif  which  he 
would  continue  to  repeat  for  above  fifty  times,  in  a  whining 
piteous  voice,  lowering^  its  tone  till  it  l)ecame  scarcely  audi- 
ble, and  then  continuing  it  soto  voce,  until  he  broke  out 
again  into  a  new  ezdaination. — Morieb. 

Ver.  13.  And  when  he  came,  lo,  Eli  sat  upon  a 
seat  by  the  wayside  watching:  for  his  heart 
trembled  for  the  ark  of  God.  And  when  the 
man  came  into  the  city,  and  told  it,  all  the  city 
cried  out, 

Sitting  on  a  cushion  is,  with  the  Orientals,  an  expression 
of  honour,  and  the  preparing  a  seat  for  a  person  or  distinc- 
tion seems  to  mean,  laying  things  of  this  kind  on  a  place 
where  sach  a  one  is  to  sit.  **  It  is  the  custom  of  Asia,^'  Sir 
J.  Chardin  informs  us,  *'  for  persons  in  common  not  to  go 
into  the  shops  of  that  country,  which  are  mostly  small,  hot 
there  are  wooden  seats,  on  tne  outside,  where  people  sit 
down,  and  if  it  happens  to  be  a  man  of  quality,  they  lay  a 
cushion  there."  He  also  intbrms  us,  "  that  people  of  qual- 
ity caose  carpets  and  cushions  to  be  carried  everywhere, 
that  they  like,  in  order  to  repose  themselves  upon  them 
more  agreeably .''  When  Job  speaks  of  his  preparing  his 
sear,  cb.  xxix.  7,  it  is  extremely  natural  to  understand  him 
of  his  sending  his  servants,  to  lay  a  cushion  and  a  car- 
pet on  one  of  the  public  seats  there,  or  something  of  that 
sort,  as  Sir  John  supposes ;  but  I  do  not  imagine  a  seat  in 
the  street,  means  a  seat  by  a  shop.  Job.  is  speaking  evi- 
dently of  his  sitting  there  as  a  ruler  among  his  people. 
Eli's  seat  by  the  wayside,  was  a  seat  adorned,  we  may 
believe,  after  the  same  manner.  He  did  not  sit  in  a  man- 
ner unbecoming  so  dignified  a  personage. — Haemd. 

CHAPTER  VL 
Ver.  4.  Then  said  they,  What  shall  be  the  tres- 
pass-offering which  we  shall  return  to  him  ? 
They  answered,  Five  golden  emerods,  and  fiTe 

{Ifolden  mice,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
ords  of  the  Philistines :  for  one  plague  was  on 
you  all,  and  on  your  lords.  5.  Wherefore  ye 
shall  make  images  of  your  emerods,  and  images 
of  your  mice  that  mar  the  land ;  and  ye  shall 
give  glory  unto  the  God  of  Israel :  peradven- 
ture  he  will  lighten  his  hand  from  off  you, 
and  from  off  your  gods,  and  from  off  your  land. 

This  animal  (the  mouse)  is  so  verv  diminutive,  that  the 
Jewish  naturalist  places  it  among  the  reptiles,  refusing  it 
the  honour  of  appearin|^  among  the  quadrupeds,  fint, 
small  and  apparently  insignificant  as  it  is,  in  tne  oriental 
regions  it  often  produces  greater  calamities  than  are  expe- 
rienced from  all  the  beasts  of  j^rey  with  which  they  are  in- 
fested. Formidable  by  its  activity,  its  voraciousness,  and 
its  countless  numbers,  it  lays  waste  the  fields  of  Palestine 
and  Syria,  devours  their  harvests,  and  spreads  famine  and 
wretcnedness  amon^  the  helpless  inhabitants.  The  extent 
and  severity  ofthe  distress  in  which  its  ravages  fVequently  in- 
volve thejpeople  of  those  countries,  are  sufficiently  attested 
by  the  ofiering  of  five  golden  mice,  tram  the  lords  of  the 
Philistines,  to  appease  the  wrath  ofGrod,  and  a  vert  the  plague 
under  which  they  had  so  greatly  suffered.  The  account  of 
this  transaction  is  recorded  in  tne  first  book  of  Samuel,  and 
runs  in  these  terms :  "  Then  said  they,  what  shall  be  the 
irespass-offering  which  we  shall  return  to  him  1  They  an- 
swered. Five  golden  emerods,  and  five  golden  mice,  accord- 
iag  to  the  number  of  the  lords  of  the  Philistines:  for  one 
plaffue  was  on  you  all,  and  on  your  lords.  Wherefore  ye 
shall  make  images  of  your  emerods,  and  of  your  mice  that 
mar  the  land ;  and  ve  snail  give  sflorv  unto  the  God  of  Israel : 
perad  venture  be  will  lighten  his  nana  from  ofiryou,and  from 
off  your  gods,  and  from  off  your  land."  These  words  un- 
donbtedly  intimate,  that  Palestine  was  verjr  often  visited  by 
this  scourge,  and  tnat  the  sufiferinffs  of  its  inhabitants  were 
very  severe.  Thedevastationsof  thislittle  destructive  crea- 
ture were  so  Arequent.  to  extensive,  and  followed  by  con- 
lequenccs  so  dreadAu,  that  even  the  unenlightened  Philis- 


tines considered  them  as  an  Immediate  judgment  fhmi  God 
himself.  But  this  terrible  scourge  was  not  peculiar  to  Pal- 
estine :  Strabo  mentions  that  so  vast  a  multitude  of  mice 
sometimes  invaded  Spain,  as  to  produce  a  destructive  pesti- 
lence ;  and  in  Cantabria,  the  Romans,  by  setting  a  price 
on  a  certain  measure  of  these  animals,  escaped  with  diffi- 
culty from  the  same  calamity,  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  the 
number  of  field-mice  was  so  great,  that  some  of  the  innab- 
itants  were  forced  to  leave  the  country.  In  Thrace,  the 
frocs  and  mice  sometimes  united  their  hordes,  and  com- 
lulled  the  inhabitants  to  seek  new  settlements.  In  modem 
times,  instances  of  the  same  calamity  are  not  wanting. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  innumerable 
swarms  of  locusts  and  mice,  daring  four  successive  years, 
so  completely  ravaged  that  country,  as  to  produce  almost 
a  total  failure  of  tne  necessaries  of  life.  So  ereat  and 
general  was  the  distress  of  the  people,  that  a  kind  ofjpeni- 
tential  council  was  held  at  Naplonse,  in  the  year  1120,  for 
the  reformation  of  manners,  and  to  invoke  the  mercy  of 
the  Almighty,  who  had  been  provoked  by  their  sins  to  in- 
flict upon  them  such  terrible  judgments. — Paxton. 

Ver.  5.  Wherefore  ye  shall  make  images  of  your 
emerods,  and  images  of  your  mice  that  mar  the 
land ;  and  ye  shall  give  glory  unto  the  God  of 
Israel. 

This  command  was  given  by  the  heathen  priests  and  di- 
viners to  the  Philistines,  who  were  smitten  with  emerods, 
and  whose  land  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  mice.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  when  the  Hindoos  are  afflicted  in  any 
particular  member,  (or  in  the  person  generally,)  they  make 
an  image  to  represent  the  afflicted  part,  and  send  it  to  the 
temple  of  Kanaa  Swamy,  the  Scanoan  of  Bengal  in  order 
to  get  relieved  from  their  trouble.  The  temple  oi  Kattara- 
eam  (sacred  to  Scandan^  is  famous,  in  ill  parts  of  the 
East,  for  the  cures  which  nave  been  performed  by  the  deity 
there.  Hence  may  be  seen  pilgrims  at  its  shrine,  offering 
under  every  kind  of  disease,  who  have  walked;  or  have 
been  carried,  ttom  an  immense  distance.  The  images 
presented  are  generally  made  of  silver,  and  I  have  seven 
of  them  in  my  possession,  which  are  offerings  in  the 
famous  temple  already  mentioned.  The  first  represents  a 
boy  with  a  very  large  belly,  which  has  probably  been  pre- 
sented by  the  parents  for  their  child  laoouring  undei  that 
(very  common;  complaint  The  second  is  that  of  an  in- 
fant, probably  sent  by  a  mother  who  had  a  sick  infant,  or 
who,  Deing  herself  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  had  some  fears 
respecting  the  future.  The  third  is,  I  suppose,  intended 
to  represent  an  old  man,  who  may  have  made  a  vow  in  his 
sickness,  that  he  would  present  an  image  of  silver  to  the 
temple,  should  he  recover. — Robcrts.    (See  Engraving.) 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Ver.  5.  And  Samuel  said,  Gather  all  Israel  to 
Mizpeh,  and  I  will  pray  for  you  unto  the  Lokd. 

Aware  ofthe  dangers  and  calamities  of  war,  ancient  Is- 
rael were  accustoms  to  perform  very  solemn  devotions 
before  they  took  the  field:  and  it  would  seem,  they  had 
certain  places  particularly  appropriated  to  this  purpose. 
Samael  convened  the  people  to  Mizpeh,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare, by  a  solemn  address  to  the  throne  of  Jehovah,  for  the 
war  wnich  they  meditated  against  the  Philistines.  "  And 
Samuel  said.  Gather  all  Israel  to  Mizpeh,  and  I  will  pray 
for  you  unto  the  Lord."  At  other  times,  they  asked  coun- 
sel of  God  bv  the  Urim  and  Thumroim,  or  by  a  prophet  of 
the  Lord.  Sach  a  custom  was  common  in  Egypt,  when 
Pococke  visited  that  country.  Near  Cairo,  sa^s  that  trav- 
eller, beyond  the  mosque  of^Sheik  Daisse,  and  m  the  neigh- 
bournodd  of  a  burial-place  ofthe  sons  of  some  pashas,  on  a 
hill,  is  a  solid  building  of  stone  about  three  feet  wide,  built 
witn  ten  step,  being  at  the  top  about  three  feet  square,  on 
which  the  sneik  mounts  to  pray  on  an  extraordmary  oc- 
casion, as  when  all  the  people  go  out  at  the  beeinning  of  a 
war;  and  also  when  the  Nue  does  not  rise  as  tney  expect  it 
should :  and  such  a  place,  they  have  without  all  the  towns 
of  Turfcey.— Paxtok  . 

Yer.  6.  And  they  gathered  tocether  to  Uizpeli, 
and  drew  water,  and  poured  it  out  before  the 
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Lord,  and  tasted  on  that  day,  and  said  there, 
We  have  sinned  against  the  Lord. 

Samuel  had  been  reproying  the  people  for  their  sins,  and 
exhorting  them  to  repent^  and  come  to  Mizpeh  to  fast  and 
pra3r,  and  confess  their  sms.  They  complied  with  his  di- 
rections, and  in  coNFniMATioN  of  the  solemn  vows,  they 
poured  out  water  before  the  Lord,  to  show  that  their  words 
and  promises  had  gone  forth,  and  were  "  as  water  spilt  oa 
the  ground,  which  cannot  be  gathered  up  again."  To  pour 
water  on  the  ground  is  a  very  ancient  way  of  taking  a 
solemn  oath  in  the  East.  When  the  god  Vislmoo,  in  the 
disguise  of  a  dwarf,  requested  the  giant  Mah&-Ville  (9&li) 
to  grant  him  one  step  of  his  kingdom,  the  favour  was  con- 
ceded, and  CONFIRMED  by  Mahi-Ville  pouring  out  water 
before  the  dwarf.  But  in  that  ancient  work,  the  Scanda 
Pur&na,  where  the  account  is  ^ven  of  the  marriage  of  the 
god  Siva  with  P&rvati,  it  is  said  of  the  father,  "  He  placed 
me  hand  of  the  goddess  Parvati,  genitress  of  the  world,  in 
the  hand  of  Parama  £asnran,  (Siva,)  and,  pouring  out  the 
WATER,  said,  ^Igiveher  with  a  joyful  heart.'"  This,  there- 
fore, was  also  done  in  confirmation  of  the  compact.  The 
children  of  Israel,  in  their  misery,  came  before  the  Lord : 
they  wept,  they  fasted,  and  prayed,  and  made  their  solemn 
vows ;  and,  in  confirmation  of  their  promises,  they  *^  poured 
out  water  before  the  Lord ! " — Roberts. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 
Yer.  6.  But  the  thing  displeased  Samuel,  when 
they  said,  Give  us  a  kin^  to  judge  us.     And 
Samuel  prayed  imto  the  Lord. 

Hebrew,  "  was  evil  in  the  eyes  of  Samuel."  When  any 
thing  gives  displeasure  to  anoiner,  it  is  said  to  be  evil  in  his 
eyes.  "  This  thing  is  evil  in  his  sight.''  *'  Alas  1  my  lord, 
I  am  evD  in  your  sight  1" — Roberts. 

CHAPTER  IX. 
Yer.  7.  Then  said  Saul  to  his  servant,  but,  behold, 
if  ^e  go,  what  shall  we  brin?  the  man  ?  for 
the  breaid  is  spent  in  our  vessels,  and  there  is 
not  a  present  to  bring  to  the  man  of  Grod:  what 
have  we? 

In  no  quarter  of  the  world,  is  the  difference  of  ranks  in 
society  maintained  with  more  scrupulous  exacmess  than 
in  Asm.  The  intercourse  among  the  various  classes  of 
mankind,  which  originate  in  the  unequal  distributions  of 
creating  wisdom,  or  providential  arrangement,  is  regulated 
by  laws,  which,  like  those  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  suf- 
fer almost  no  change  from  the  lapse  of  time,  or  the  fluc- 
tuation of  human  affairs.  To  these  laws,  which  have  ex- 
tended their  influence  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  East,  the 
sacred  writers  make  frequent  allusions.  No  mark  of  es- 
teem is  more  common  tnrough  all  the  oriental  regions, 
none  more  imperiously  required  by  the  rules  of  good  breed- 
ing, than  a  present.  When  Mr.  Maundrell  and  his  party 
waited  upon  Ostan,  the  IxEisha  of  Tripoli,  he  was  obliged 
to  send  hisfiresent  before  him  to  secure  a  favourable  rc- 
oeptioQ.  It  is  even  reckoned  uncivil  in  that  country,  to 
make  a  visit  without  an  offering  in  the  hand.  The  no- 
bility, and  officers  of  government,  expect  it  as  a  kind  of  trib- 
ute due  to  their  character  and  authorilj ;  and  look  upon 
themselves  as  affronted,  and  even  defrauded,  when  this 
compliment  is  omitted.  So  common  is  the  custom,  that  in 
familiar  intercourse  among  persons  of  inferior  station,  they 
seldom  neglect  to  bring  a  flower,  an  orange,  a  few  dates  or 
^dtl^nes,  or  some  such  token  of  respect,  to  the  person  whom 
they  visit.  In  Egypt  the  custom  is  equally  prevalent :  the 
Tisits  of  that  people,  which  are  very  frequent  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  are  always  preceded  by  presents  of  various 
kinds,  according  to  their  station  and  property.  So  essential 
to  human  and  civil  intercourse  are  presents  considered  in 
the  East,  that,  says  Mr.  Bruce,  "  whether  it  be  dates  or 
diamonds,  they  axe  so  much  a  part  of  their  manners,  that 
without  them  an  inferior  will  never  be  at  peace  in  his  own 
Jiind,  or  think  that  he  has  a  hold  of  his  superior  for  his 
favour  or jprotectioD ."  Sir  John  Chardui  affirms,  that  '*  the 
emtorn  or  making  presents  to  the  great,  was  universal  in 
East ;  aad  that  every  thing  is  receivdi  even  by  the  great 


lords  of  the  eoontry,  (hut,  imllets,  a  lamb.  Every  one  gives 
what  is  most  at  hand,  and  has  a  relation  to  his  profession ; 
and  those  who  have  no  particular  profession,  give  money. 
As  it  is  accounted  an  honour  to  receive  presents  of  this 
sort,  they  receive  them  in  public ;  and  even  choose  to  do  it 
when  they  have  mast  company."  "  Throughout  the  East,* 
savs  Du  Tott,  "gifts  are  always  the  mark  of  honour." 
This  custom  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the 
world.  Solomon  evidently  alludes  to  it  in  that  proverb : 
"  A  man's  gifl  maketh  room  for  him,  and  bringetb  him 
before  great  men."  We  recognise  it  in  the  reply  of  Saul 
to  his  servant,  when  he  proposed  to  consult  the  prophet 
Samuel  about  the  object  ol  their  joumev :  "  If  we  go,  what 
shall  we  bring  the  man  of  Grod  1  for  the  bread  is  spent  in 
our  vessels,  and  there  is  not  a  present  to  bring  to  the  man 
of  Qod.  What  have  we  1"  Saul  was  inclined  at  first  to 
offer  the  seer,  who  was  at  the  same  time  the  chief  magis- 
trate in  Israel,  a  piece  of  bread,  till  he  recollected  it  was 
all  spent,  and  then  a^eed  to  present  him  with  "  the  fourth 
part  of  a  shekel  of  silver,"  in  value  about  a  sixpence.  It 
could  not  then  be  their  design,  by  offering  such  a  trifle,  to 
purchase  his  services,  but  merely  to  show  him  that  custom- 
ary mark  of  respect  to  which  he  was  entitled.  Nor  were 
the  prophets  of  tne  Lord  a  set  of  mercenary  pretenders  to 
the  knowledge  of  future  events,  who  sold  their  .services  to 
the  anxious  inquirer  for  a  large  reward.  Had  they  refused 
to  accept  of  such  presents,  they  would  have  been  guilty  of 
transgressing  an  established  rule  of  good  manners,  and  of 
insulting  the  persons  by  whom  they  were  offered.  When 
Elisha  refused,  with  an  oath,  to  accept  of  the  present  which 
Naaiftan  the  Svrian  urged  oim  to  receive,  it  was  not  be- 
cause he  thougnt  it  either  unlawful  or  improper  to  receive 
a  gift,  for  he  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  of  presents  from  his 
own  people ;  nor  was  the  prophet  regardless  of  an  estab- 
lished custom,  which  offended  no  precept  of  the  divine 
law,  or  disposed  to  wound,  without  necessity,  the  feelings 
of  the  Syrian  grandee ;  but  because  he  would  not  put  it  in 
the  power  of  Naaman  to  say  he  had  enriched  the  prophet 
of  Jehovah ;  and  by  this  act  of  self-denial,  it  is  probable  he 
was  desirous  of  recommending  the  character  and  service 
of  the  true  God  to  that  illustrious  stranger. — Paxtom. 

Such  as  are  prejudiced  against  the  sacred  history,  and 
uaacquainted  with  eastern  customs,  may  be  ready,  from 
the  donations  to  the  prophets,  to  imagine  they  were  a  mer- 
cenary set  of  people,  and  rudely  to  rank  them  with  cunning 
men  and  fortunetellers,  who  will  not  from  principles  of 
benevolence  reveal  those  secrets,  or  foretel  those  future 
events,  of  the  knowledge  of  which  they  are  supposed  to  be 
possessed :  but  demand  of  the  anxious  inquirer  a  large  re- 
ward^   Tni<«,  however,  will  make  impressions  on  none  but 
those  who  know  not  the  oriental  usages,  which  Maundrell 
long  since  applied,  with  such  clearness  and  force,  to  one 
of  the  most  exceptionable  passages  of  the  Old  Testament, 
that  he  has  sufficiently  satisfied  the  mind  upon  this  point. 
As  he  has  expressly  applied  it  to  a  passage  of  scriptnre,  it 
would  not  have  been  agreeable  to  my  design  to  have  men- 
tioned this  circumstance,  had  I  not  had  some  additional 
remarks  to  make  upon  this  head,  which  possibly  mav  not 
be  ungrateful  to  the  curious  reader,  and  which  therefore  1 
shall  here  set  down.    I  suppose  my  reader  acquainted  with 
Maundrell ;  but  it  will  be  proper,  for  the  sake  of  perspicu- 
ity, first  to  recite  at  full  length  that  passage  in  him  I  refer  t  \ 
"  Thursdav,  March  11.    This  day  we  all  dined  at  Con- 
sul Hastingsrs  house ;  and  after  dinner  went  to  wait  upon 
Ostan,  the  basha  of  Tripoli,  having  first  sent  our  present, 
as  the  manner  is  among  the  Turks,  to  procure  a  propitious 
reception.    It  is  counted  uncivil  to  visit  in  this  country 
without  an  offering  in  hand.    All  great  men  expect  it  as  a 
kind  of  tribute  due  to  their  character  and  authority;  and 
look  upon  themselves  as  afiVonted,  and  indeed  defrauded, 
when  tnis  compliment  is  omitted.    Even  in  familiar  visits;, 
among  inferior  people,  you  shall  seldom  have  them  come 
without  brining  a  flower,  or  an  orange,  or  some  other  s;ach 
token  of  their  respect  to  the  person  visited:  the  Turks  in 
this  point  keeping  up  the  ancient  oriental  customs  hinted 
1  Sam.  ix.  7.     //  we  go,  says  Saul,  what  shall  we  hring  ike 
man  of  GodI  tkere  is  not  a  present,  &c.  which  words  are 
questionless  to  be  understood  in  conformity  to  this  eastern 
custom,  as  relating  to  a  token  of  respect,  and  not  a  price  of 
divination." 

Maundrell  does  not  tell  us  what  the  present  was  which 
they  made  Ostan.    It  will  be  more  ennrely  satisfying  i« 
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the  mind  to  observe,  that  in  the  East  thej  not  onl^  muver- 
salljT  send  before  them  a  present,  or  carry  one  with  them, 
e$peciallv  when  they  risit  superiors,  either  ciril  or  ecclesi- 
astical ;  bat  that  this  present  is  frequently  a  piece  of  money, 
and  that  of  no  .very  great  value.    So  Dr.  Pococke  tells  us, 
that  he  presented  an  Arab  sheik  of  an  illustrious  descent, 
OD  whom  he  wailed,  and  who  attended  him  to  the  ancient 
Hierapolis,  with  a  piece  of  moDey,  which  he  was  told  be 
expected ;  and  that  m  Eg^Pt  an  aga  being  dissatisfied  with 
the  present  he  made  him,  ne  sent  for  the  doctor's  servant, 
and  told  him,  that  he  ought  to  have  given  him  a  piece  of 
cloth,  and,  if  he  had  none,  two  sequins,  worth  about  a  eninea, 
must  be  brought  to  him,  otherwise  ne  should  see  nim  no 
more,  with  which  demand  he  complied.    In  one  case  a 
))ioce  of  money  was  expected,  in  the  other  two  sequins  de- 
manded.   A  trifling  present  of  money  to  a  person  of  dis- 
tinction among  us  would  be  an  affront;  it  is  not  however, 
it  seems,  in  tne  East.    Ag^ably  to  these  accounts  of 
Pococke,  we  are  told  in  the  travels  of  £l?mont  and  Heyman, 
that  the  well  of  Joseph  in  the  castle  of  Cairo  is  not  to  be 
seen  without  leave  Irom  the  commandant;  which  having 
obtained,  they,  in  return,  presented  him  with  a  sequin. 
These  instances  are  carious  exemplifications  of  Mr.  Maun- 
drell's  account  of  the  nature  of  some  of  the  eastern  presents, 
and  ought  by  no  means  to  be  omitted  in  collections  of  the 
kind  I  am  now  making.    How  much  happier  was  the  cul- 
tivation of  Mr.  Maundrell's  genius  than  of  St.  Jerome's ! 
Though  this  father  lived  so  many  years  in  the  East,  and 
might  have  advanta^onsly  applied  the  remains  of  their 
ancient  customs  to  the  elucidation  of  scripture,  to  which, 
if  he  was  a  stranger,  he  must  have  been  an  egregiously 
negligent  observer ;  yet  we  find  him,  in  his  comment  on 
Micah  iii.  11,  roundly  declaring,  that  by  a  prophet's  re- 
ceiving money,  his  prophesying  became  divination.    And 
when  he  afterward  mentions  this  case  of  Saul's  application 
to  Samnel,  as  what  he  foresaw  might  be  objected  to  him, 
he  endeavours  to  avoid  the  difficulty,  by  saying,  We  do 
not  find  that  Samuel  accepted  it,  or  that  they  even  ventured 
to  offer  it ;  or  if  it  must  be  supposed  that  he  received  it,  that  it 
was  rather  to  be  considered  as  mone^  presented  to  the  ttiber- 
nacle,  than  the  reward  of  prophesymg.   How  embarrassed 
was  the  saint  by  a  circumstance  capwle  of  the  most  clear 
explanation !    Fond  of  allegorizing,  he  neglected  the  surest 
methods  of  interpretation,  for  which  he  had  peculiar  ad- 
\'antages ;  how  different  are  the  rewards  or  divination, 
which  were  to  be  earned,  from  the  unconditional  presents 
that  were  made  to  persons  of  figure  upon  being  introduced 
into  their  presence!    Before  I  quit  this  observation,  I  can- 
not forbear  remarking,  that  there  are  other  things  present- 
ed in  the  East,  besides  money,  which  appear  to  us  extremely 
lovr  and  mean,  unworthy  the  quality  of  those  that  offer 
them,  or  of  those  to  whom  they  are  presented:  and  conse- 
qaently  that  we  must  be  extremely  unqualifiea  to  judge  of 
these  oriental  compliments.    In  what  light  might  a  Euro- 
pean wit  place  the  present  of  a  governor  of  an  Egyptian 
village,  who  sent  to  a  British  consul  fiAy  eggs  as  a  mark 
of  respect,  and  that  in  a  country  wheiethey  are  so  cheap  as 
to  be  sold  at  the  rate  of  ten  for  a  penny  1 — Harmer. 

A  present  always  precedes  the  man  who  is  to  ask  a  fk- 
Tour.  Those  who  come  on  a  complimentary  visit,  or  to 
ask  a  favour,  always  present  a  lime,  or  a  nosegay,  with  a 
graceful  bow,  to  propitiate  their  benefactor .^RoakaTs. 

Ver.  13.  Now  the  Lord  had  told  Samuel  in  his 
ear. 

"Fhe  priests  have  a  remarkable  custom  of  whispering 
■omething  in  the  ear  of  those  who  are  to  be  initiated. 
When  a  boy  has  reached  the  age  of  ei^ht,  he  is  eligible  to 
have  the  1/bathea.sum  whispered  in  his  right  ear.  The 
communication  is  generally  made  in  the  Grandam  lan- 
guage, which,  of  course,  is  not  understood:  they  do,  how- 
ever, sometimes  speak  in  familiar  speech;  but  it  will  never 
be  repeated,  for  the  priest  assures  nim,  should  he  do  this, 
his  head  will  .<!plit  in  two.  This  ceremony  is  believed  to 
have  the  power  of  a  charm,  and  to  possess  talismanic  in- 
fluence. It  is  sometimes  very  expensive,  hut  the  benefits 
are  believed  to  be  so  great  as  to  warrant  the  expense. — 


Ver.  23.  And  Samuel  said  unto  the  cook,  Brin^ 
the  portion  which  I  gave  thee,  of  which  I  said 


unto  thee,  Set  it  by  ihfe    5M.  And  the  eook 

took  up  the  ahouider.  and  that  which  was  upon 
it,  and  set  it  before  SauL  And  Samuel  said. 
Behold  that  which  is  left  I  set  it  before  thee, 
and  eat :  for  unto  this  time  hath  it  been  kept 
for  thee,  since  I  said,  I  have  invited  the  peopla 
8o  Saul  did  eat  with  Samuel  that  day. 

The  shoulder  of  a  Iamb  well  roasted,  and  covered  with 
butter  and  milk,  is  another  d<  \cacy,  which  the  orientals 

f  really  value.  This  explains  the  reason  why  Samuel  or- 
ered  it  to  be  set  before  his  tviture  sovereign,  as  well  as 
what  that  was  which  was  upon  it,  the  buiter  and  milk  of 
which  the  sacred  historian  takes  so  particular  notice. — 
This  was  by  no  means  a  contemptible  dish  for  a  royal  enter- 
tainment,  as  some  have  allegea*,  but  on  the  contrary,  one 
of  the  most  delicious  which  could  be  set  before  the  luture 
anointed  of  Jehovah.  It  appears  from  the  accounts  of 
travellers,  that  lamb  Is,  in  those  parts  of  the  world,  ex- 
tremely delicate.  One,  says  Chardin,  mast  have  eaten  of 
it  in  several  places  of  Persia,  Media,  and  Mesopotamia, 
and  of  their  kids,  to  form  a  conception  of  the  moisture, 
taste,  delicacy,  and  fat  of  this  animal ;  and  as  the  eastern 
people  are  no  friends  of  game,  nor  of  fish,  nor  fowls,  their 
most  delicate  food  is  the  lamb  and  the  kid.  It  is  therefore 
not  without  reason,  the  sacred  writers  oAen  speak  of  the 
lamb  and  the  kid,  as  the  most  agreeable  food  in  those 
countries ;  and  that  the  holy  Psalmist  celebrat&s  the  bless- 
ings of  salvation,  and  particularly  the  spiritual  comforts  of 
the  heaven-bom  soul,  under  the  figure  of  *'  marrow  and 
fatness."— PiXTOK. 

Ver.  25.  And  when  they  were  come  down  from 
the  high  place  into  the  city,  Samuel  communed 
wkh  ^uf  upon  the  top  of  the  house.  26.  And 
they  arose  early:  ana  it  came  to  pass,  about 
the  spring  of  the  day,  that  Samuel  called  Saul 
to  the  top  of  the  house,  saying.  Up,  that  I  may 
send  thee  away.  And  Saul  arose,  and  they 
went  out  both  of  them,  he  and  Samuel,  abroad. 

Egmont  and  Heyman  tell  us,  that  at  Caipha,  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Carmel,  "  the  houses  are  small  and  fiat-roofed, 
where,  during  the  summer,  the  inhabitants  sleep  in  arbours 
made  of  the  boughs  of  trees.*'  They  mention  also  tents  ojf 
rushes  on  the  fiat  roofs  of  the  houses  at  Tiberias,  which 
are  doubtless  for  the  same  purpose,  though  they  do  not  say 
so.  Dr.  Pococke  in  like  manner  tells  us,  "that  when  ha 
was  at  Tiberias  in  Galilee,  he  was  entertained  by  the 
sheik's  steward,  the  sheik  himself  having  much  company 
with  him,  but  sending  him  provisions  from  his  own  kitch* 
en,  and  that  they  supped  on  the  top  of  the  house  for  cool- 
ness, according  to  their  custom,  and  lodged  there  likewise, 
in  a  sort  of  closet,  about  eight  feet  square,  of  a  wicker-work, 
plastered  round  towards  the  bottom,  but  without  any  door, 
each  person  having  his  cell."  In  Galilee  then  we  find  they 
lodged  a  stranger,  whom  they  treated  with  respect,  on  the 
top  of  the  house,  and  even  caused  him  to  sup  there.  This 
was  the  laUer  end  of  May.  This  writer  is  more  distinct 
than  the  others  on  this  point,  and  I  have  recited  his  ac* 
count  at  large,  because  it  mav  perhaps  lead  to  the  true  ex- 
planation of  1  Sam.  ix.  25^  96,  whicn  verses  tell  us,  that 
after  they  descended  from  the  high  place,  Samuel  con- 
versed with  Saul  (jn  Sp  &l  haggag)  on  the  bouse>top;  and 
that  at  the  spring  of  the  day  Samuel  called  Saul  to  the 
housetop;  or,  as  it  may  be  equally  well  translated,  on  tike 
housetop  i  that  is,  Samuel  conversed  with  him  for  coolness 
on  the  housetop  in  the  evening,  and  in  the  morning  called 
Saul,  who  had  lodged  there  all  night,  and  was  not  got  up, 
saying,  Qi,  thai  I  may  send  thee  atatf.  The  Septuagint 
seem  to  have  understood  it  very  much  m  this  light,  for  they 
thus  translate  the  passage,  And  ikey  spread  a  bed  for  Sa/iA 
on  the  housetop^  ana  he  slept  t  which  shows  how  suitable  this 
explanation  is  to  those  that  are  acquainted  with  eastern 
customs.  As  it  is  represented  in  our  translation,  Samnel 
calldl  Saul  to  the  housetop  in  the  morning ;  but  no  account 
can  be  easily  given  fisr  this ;  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
for  secrecy,  for  h^Ud  not  anomt  then,  but  after  he  had  left 
Samuel's  house,  V>r  which  tnutsaction  the  prop^ 
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pressly  required  secrecy.  "  As  thef  were  going  down  to 
tike  end  of  the  city,  Samnel  said  to  Saul,  Did  the  servant 
pass  on  before  us,  and  be  passed  on,  but  stand  thou  still 
awhile,  that  I  may  show  thee  the  word  of  God."  This 
sleeping  on  the  terraces  of  their  houses  is  only  in  summer- 
time. By  this  then  we  may  determine,  in  the  general,  that 
this  secret  inauguration  of  Saul  was  in  that  part  of  the  year. 
Dr.  Shaw  has  cited  this  passage  concerning  Samuel  and 
Saul,  when  mentioning  the  various  uses  to  which  the  peo- 
ple of  the  East  put  the  flat  roofs  of  their  houses,  though 
without  explaining  it  3  but  he  has  not  mentioned,  among  the 
other  scriptures,  that  relating  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  is 
described  by  the  prophet  as  walking  on  the  roof  of  his 
palace,  and  taking  a  view  of  Babylon,  when  he  fell,  upon 
surveying  that  mighty  city,  into  that  haughty  soliloquy 
which  brought  after  ir  a  dreadful  humiliation.  This  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted,  because  though  many  have,  all  have 
not  considered  the  passage  in  this  lignl.  Our  own  translation 
in  particular  has  not,  but  renders  the  words,"  He  walked  in 
the  palace  of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon,"  Dan.  iv.  29,  and 
has  thrown  the  other  reading  "  upon  the  palace,"  into  the 
marg[in,  as  less  preferable.  But  to  those  tnat  are  acquaint- 
ed with  eastern  customs,  who  recollect  the  passage,  which 
Dr.  Shaw,  it  seems,  did  not,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  how 
it  is  to  be  understood.  "Sur  la  terrasse,"  says  Sir  J. 
Chardin,  in  his  MS.  note  on  this  place,  **  pour  le  plaisir  de 
la  vue,  pour  de  \i  considerer  la  ville,  et  pour  prendre  la 
frais,  et  c*est  ce  que  prouve,  le  versel  suivant."^  That  is, 
he  walked  upon  the  terrace^  for  the  pleasure  of  the  pros- 
pect, to  take  a  view  of  the  city,  and  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air, 
which  the  following  verse  j[)roves.  Nothmg  can  be  more 
natural  than  this  interpretation. — Harmer. 

CHAPTER  X. 
Yer.  5.  When  thou  art  come  hither  to  the  city, 
thou  shalt  meet  a  company  of  prophets  coming 
down  from  the  high  place,  witn  a  psaltery,  and 
a  tahret,  and  a  pipe,  and  a  harp  before  them ;  and 
they  shall  prophesy. 

The  prophets  in  the  ordinary  modes  of  prophesying, 
were  accustomed  to  compose  their  hymns  to  some  musical 
instrument ;  and  there  could  be  but  little  difficulty  in  adapt- 
ing their  enasions  to  a  measure  which  required,  probably, 
no  great  restrictions  in  a  language  so  free  and  uncontrolled 
as  the  Hebrew.  The  Jews  conceived  that  music  calmed 
the  passions,  and  prepared  the  mind  for  the  reception  of 
the  prophetic  influence.  It  is  probable,  that  the  prophets 
on  these  occasions  did  not  usually  perform  themselves  on 
the  musical  instruments^  but  rather  accompanied  the  strains 
of  the  minstrel  with  their  voice.— (Lowth.)  It  has  been  the 
practice  of  all  nations  to  adapt  their  religious  worship  to 
music,  which  the  fabulous  accounts  of  antiquity  derived 
from  heaven. — Burder. 

Yer.  27.  But  the  children  of  Belial  said,  How 
shall  this  man  save  us?  And  they  despised 
him,  and  brought  him  no  presents :  but  he  held 
his  peace. 

See  on  Ps.  76. 11. 

CHAPTER  XL 
Yer.  2.  Then  Nahash  the  Ammonite  came  no, 
and  encamped  against  Jabesh-ffilead :  and  all 
the  men  of  Jabesh  said  unto  P^hash,  Make  a 
covenant  with  us,  and  we  will  serve  thee.  2.  And 
Nahash  the  Ammonite  answered  them,  On  this 
condition  will  I  make  a  covenant  with  you,  that 
I  may  thrust  out  all  your  right  eyes. 

This  cruel  practice  was  very  common,  formerly,  in  the 
East,  and  even  yet  prevails  in  some  places.  Mr.  Hanway 
ffives  several  instances  of  it  **  Mohammed  Khan,  fnot 
l(mff  after  I  left  Persia^  his  eyes  were  cut  out."  Page  9SS4. 
*'  Tne  close  of  this  hideous  scene  of  punishment,  was  an 
order  to  cut  out  the  eyes  of  this  unhappy  man :  the  soldiers 
were  dragging  him  to  this  execution^wrhile  he  begged, 
With  bitter  cries,  that  he  might  rather  stmer  death."  Page 


903.  '^Sadoc  Agm  had  his  beard  cut  off,  his  ftee 
rubbed  with  dirt,  and  his  eyes  were  cut  out."  Page  904. 
"  As  we  approached  Astrabad,  we  met  several  armed 
horsemen,  carryine  home  the  peasants  whose  e^res  had 
been  unt  out.  tne  blood  yet  running  down  their  faces." 
Page  901.  Chardin  relates  an  instance  of  a  king  of  Imi- 
retia,  who  lived  in  this  condition.    Page  160: — Burdbl 

Yer.  4.  Then  came  the  messengers  to  Gibaih  of 
Saul,  and  told  the  tidings  in  the  ears  of  the 
people :  and  all  the  people  lifted  up  their  yoiceai 
and  wept 


See  on  Jer.  6. 1. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


Yer.  16.  Now  therefore  stand  and  see  this  great 
thing  which  the  LoA  will  do  before  your  eye& 
17.  Is  it  not  wheat-harvest  to-day  1  I  will  call 
unto  the  Lord,  and  he  shall  send  thunder  and 
rain ;  that  ye  may  perceive  and  see  that  your 
wickedness  is  great,  which  ye  have  done  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord,  in  askmg  you  a  king. 

Though  the  summer  in  Syria  is  commonly  diy,  the 
heavens  are  sometimes  overcast,  and  a  smart  thunder- 
shower  suddenly  rushes  down  to  refresh  the  parched  soil. 
One  of  these  fell  at  Aleppo  in  the  night  between  the  first 
and  second  of  July,  1743 ;  but  it  was  regarded  as  a  veir 
uncommon  occurrence  at  that  season.  It  is  probably  still 
more  extraordinary  at  Jerusaleip ;  for  Jerome,  who  lived 
long  in  Palestine,  denies^  in  his  commentar}'  on  Amos, 
that  he  had  ever  seen  ram  in  those  provinces,  and  espe- 
cially in  Judea,  in  the  end  of  June,  or  m  the  month  of  Jiuy . 
It  may,  however,  occasionally  fall,  though  Jerome  had 
never  seen  it,  as  it  did  at  Aleppo,  while  Dr.  Russel  resided 
in  that  city.  But  such  an  occurrence  by  no  means  inval- 
idates the  proof  which  the  prophet  Samuel  gave  of  his 
divine  mission,  when  he  called  tor  thunder  and  rain  from 
heaven  in  the  time  of  wheat-harvest ;  since  a  veiy  rare 
and  unusual  event  immediately  happening  without  any 
preceding  appearance  of  it,  upon  the  Prediction  of  a  person 
professing  himself  to  be  a  prophet  or  the  Lord,  and  giving 
It  as  an  attestation  of  his  sustaming  that  character,  is  a  suf- 
ficient proof  that  his  affirmation  is  true,  although  a  similar 
event  has  sometimes  happened  without  any  such  declared 
interposition  of  God,  and  therefore  universally  understood 
to  be  casual  and  without  design.  Nor  should  it  oe  forgotten, 
that  this  thunderstorm  in  the  hook  of  Samuel,  seems  to  have 
happened  in  the  daytime,  while  the  people  of  Israel  were 
celeDrating  the  accession  of  Saul  to  tne  throne ;  a  circum- 
stance which,  from  its  singularity,  added  conaiderahle 
energy  to  this  event,  and,  perhaps,  was  to  them  a  sufficient 

5 roof  of  the  miraculous  interfei^ence  of  Jehovah.    Dr. 
Lussel  informs  us,  that  the  rains  in  those  countries  usually 
fall  in  the  ni^ht,  as  did  those  extraordinary  thunderstorma 
already  mentioned,  which  happened  in  the  month  of  July 
— Paxton. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

Yer.  18.  And  another  company  turned  the  way 
to  Beth-horon:  and  another  company  turned  I0 
the  way  of  the  border  that  lookcth  to  the  valley 
of  Zeboim,  towards  the  wilderness. 

See  on  Jer.  19. 9. 

CHAPTER  xnr. 

Yer.  25.  And  all  tkepofihe  land  came  to  a  wood ; 

and  there  was  honey  upon  the  ground. 
See  on  Ps.  81. 16. 

Yer.  26.  And  when  the  people  were  come  inte 
the  wood,  behold,  the  honey  dropped. 

Bees,  in  the  East,  are  not,  as  in  England,  kept  in  hives : 
they  are  all  in  a  wild  state.  The  forests  literally  flow  with 
honey;  large  combs  may  be  seen  hanging  on  the  trees  aa 
you  pass  along,  full  of  honey.  Hence  this  article  is  cheap 
and  plemifhl,  and  is  much  used  by  the  Vedahs  to  preserve 
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the  flesh  of  animals  they  catch  in  the  chase.  The  ancient 
poets  take  great  pleasure  in  qpeaking  of  the.valae  of  milk 
and  honey. — Robbbts. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

Yer.  9.  But  Saul  and  the  people  spared  Agag, 
and  the  best  of  the  sheep,  and  of  the  oxen,  and 
of  the  fktlings,  and  the  lambs. 

The  margin  has,  instead  of  "  fatlin^,"  of  the  "  teeand 
Mort"  This  carious  way  of  designatmg  the  qualitr  of 
animals  finds  an  exact  parallel  among  the  Hindoos.  They 
do  not  usually  compare,  as  we  do,  bjr  good,  belter,  best;  but 
first,  second,  or  third  sort.  An  animal  of  the  finest  pro- 
portions is  said  to  be  of  the  first  sort ;  the  next,  of  the 
second ;  and  the  last,  the  third.  All  the  productions  of  art 
and  nature  are  compared,  as  to  their  value,  in  the  same 
way.  They  tell  us  there  are  three  kinds  of  fruit  they  pre- 
fer  to  all  otners :  first,  gold ;  second,  precious  stones;  and 
fhird,  land. — Robbrts. 

Yer.  33.  And  Samuel  said.  As  thy  sword  hath 
made  women  childless,  so  shall  thy  mother  be 
childless  among  women.  And  Samuel  hewed 
Agag  in  pieces  before  the  Lord  in  GilgaL 

See  on  Ezra  4. 14. 

Criminals  were  sometimes  hewed  in  pieces,  and  their 
mangled  lx>dies  given  as  a  prey  to  ravenous  beasts.  This 
punishment  seems  to  have  been  extremely  common  in 
Abyssinia,  when  Mr.  Bruce  was  there,  and  was  probably 
handed  down  from  the  founders  of  that  kingdom:  "Coming 
across  the  market-place,"  sa3rs  the  traveller,  "  I  had  seen 
Za  Mariam,  the  Ras's  doorkeeper,  with  three  men  bound, 
one  of  whom  he  fell  a-kaeking  to  pieces  in  my  presence ; 
and  upon  seeing  me  running  across  the  place,  stopping  my 
nose,  he  called  me  to  stay  till  he  should  despatch  the 
other  two,  for  he  wanted  to  speak  with  me,  as  if  he  had 
been  engaged  about  ordinary  business ;  that  the  soldiers, 
in  consideration  of  his  haste,  immediately  fell  upon  the 
other  two,  whose  cries  were  still  remaining  in  my  ears; 
that  the  hyenas  at  night  would  scarcely  let  me  pass  in  the 
streets,  when  I  returned  from  the  palace;  and  the  dogs  fled 
into  my  house,  to  eat  pieces  of  human  carcasses  at  their 
leisure.'*  This  account  elucidates  the  mode  of  execution 
adopted  by  the  prophet  Samuel,  in  relation  to  Agag,  the 
king  of  Amalek :  "  And  Samuel  said.  (-WKa)  As  (or,  in 
the  same  identical  mode)  thy  sword  nath  made  women 
childless,  so  shall  thy  mother  be  childless  among  women. 
And  Samuel  hewed  Agag  io  pieces  before  the  Lord  in 
Gilgal."  This  was  not  a  sudden  and  passionate  act  of 
vengeance,  but  a  deliberate  act  of  retributive  justice. 
That  savage  chieftain  had  hewed  many  prisoners  to  death; 
and  therefore,  by  the  command  of  Jehovah,  the  judge  of  all 
the  earth,  he  is  visited  with  the  same  punishment  which  he 
had  cruelly  used  towards  others. — Paxton. 

In  Light's  Travels,  we  are  informed,  that  "Djezzar  had 
reason  to  suspect  fraud  in  the  conduct  of  some  of  the 
oflicers  of  the  seraglio :  and^  as  he  could  not  discover  the 
offenders,  he  had  between  nfly  and  sixty  of  them  seized, 
stripped  naked,  and  laid  on  the  ground :  and  to  each  was 
placed  a  couple  of  janizaries,  who  were  ordered  to  hew 
them  in  pieces  with  their  swords." — Buroer. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

Ver.  6.  And  he  had  greaves  of  brass  upon  his 
legs,  and  a  target  of  brass  between  his  shoulders. 

These  were  necessary  to  defend  the  legs  and  feet  from 
the  iron  stakes  placed  in  the  way  by  the  enemy,  to  ^1 
and  wound  their  opponents.  They  were  a  part  of  ancient 
military  harness,  and  the  artifices  made  use  of  by  contend- 
ing parties  rendered  the  precaution  importanL^Buansa. 

Ver.  7.  And  the  staff  of  his  spear  vsob  like  a 
weaver's  beam ;  and  his  spears  head  weighed 
six  hundred  shekels  of  iron:  and  one  bearing 
a  shield  went  before  him. 

Thf  oriental  warrior  had  a  person  who  went  before  him 
SI 


la  the  hour  of  danger,  whose  office  it  was  to  bear  the  %tM 
massy  buckler,  behind  which  he  avoided  the  missile 
weapons  of  his  enemy.  Goliath  had  his  armour-bearer 
carrying  a  shield  before  him,  when  he  came  up  to  defy  the 
armies  of  Israel.  When  David  went  first  to  court,  he  was 
made  armour-bearer  to  Saul ;  and  Jonathan  had  a  young 
man  who  bore  his  armour  before  him  in  the  day  of  battle. 
Besides  the  large  and  ponderous  buckler,  the  gigantic 
Philistine  had  another  oi  smaller  size  called  eidon^  which 
we  render  target  in  one  part  of  our  version,  and  shield  in 
another.  It  might  either  be  held  in  the  hand  when  the 
warrior  had  occasion  to  use  it,  or,  at  other  times,  be  con- 
veniently hung  about  his  neck,  and  turned  behind ;  and, 
therefore,  the  historian  otserves  he  had  "  a  target  of  brass 
between  nis  shoulders." — Paxton. 

Ver.  18.  And  carry  these  ten  cheeses  unto  the 
captain  of  their  thousand,  and  look  how  thy 
brethren  fare. 

The  art  of  coagulating  milk,  and  converting  it  into 
cheese,  was  known  among  the  Syrian  shepherds,  from  the 
remotest  times.  Instead  of  runnet,  they  turn  the  milk, 
especially  in  the  summer  season,  with  sour  buttermilk,  the 
flowers  of  the  great-headed  thistle,  or  wild  artichoke ;  and, 
putting  the  curds  afterward  into  small  baskets 'made  with 
rushes,  or  with  the  dwarf  palm,  they  bind  them  up  close, 
and  press  them.  These  cneeses  are  rarely  above  two  or 
three  pounds  weight ;  and  in  shape  and  size,  resemble  our 
penny  loaves.  Oriental  cheeses  are  sometimes  of  so  very 
soft  a  consistence,  afler  they  are  pressed,  and  even  when 
they  are  set  upon  the  table,  that  tnev  bear  a  very  near  re- 
semblance to  curds,  or  to  coagulated  milk,  whicn  forms  a 
very  considerable  part  of  eastern  diet.  But  the  ten  cheeses 
which  David  carried  to  the  camp  of  Saul,  seem  to  have 
been  fully  formed,  pressed,  and  sufficiently  dried,  to  admit 
of  their  being  removed  from  one  place  to  another,  without 
the  frames  in  which  they  were  made. — Paxton. 

The  sons  of  Jesse  were  serving  in  the  army  of  Saul ; 
and  as  he  probably  had  not  heard  from  them  for  some 
time,  he  sent  their  brother  David  to  take  a  present  to  the 
captatin,  to  induce  him  to  be  kind  to  his  sons;  also  to  bring 
a  pledge,  or  token,  from  his  sons  themselves,  to  assure  htm 
that  they  were  well.  A  person  in  a  distant  country  sends 
to  those  who  are  interested  in  his  welfare  a  ring,  a  lock  of 
hair,  or  a  piece  of  his  nail.  This  is  his  "  pledge"  of  health 
and  prosperity.  A  man  who  has  returned  from  a  far  conn- 
try,  in  calling  upon  an  old  friend  (should  he  not  be  at  home) 
will  leave  a  handkerchief  as  a  token,  to  testify  that  he  haa 
called. — Roberts. 

The  Vulgate  illustrates  this  passage  by  translating  the 
Hebrew  words,  decem  formellas  casei,  ten  little  baskets  ol 
cheese,  or,  ten  cheeses  made  in  such  baskets.  To  this  day, 
in  Barbarv,  "  ai^er  turning  the  milk  with  the  flowers  of  the 
^eat-faeaded  thistle,  or  wild  artichoke,  they  put  the  curds 
into  small  baskets,  made  with  rushes  or  with  the  dwarf 
palm,  and  bind  them  up  close  and  press  them."  (Shaw.) 
'*  Another  offered  me  milk  in  baskets;  a  circumstance  that 
astonished  me.  What,  exclaimed  I,  milk  in  baskets!  These 
baskets,  he  continues,  are  very  pretty,  and  fabricated  with 
reeds  so  closely  interwoven,  that  they  will  hold  water,  and 
were  afterwards  of  much  service  to  me  for  that  use." 
(Vaillant.)  "  In  the  evening  they  sent  us  in  return  some 
baskets  of  milk.  These  baskets  were  made  from  a  species 
of  carper  us,  a  strong  reedy  grass  that  grew  in  the  springs 
of  Zaure  veld.  The  workmanship  was  exceedingly  clever 
and  neat,  and  the  texture  so  close  that  they  were  capable  ot 
containing  the  thinnest  fluid.**  (Barrow.)  *'  The  girls  also 
twist  cotton  yam  for  fringes,  and  prepare  canes,  reeds,  and 
palmetto  leaves,  as  the  oojrs  also  do,  for  basket  making : 
but  the  making  up  the  baskets  is  the  men's  work,  who  first 
die  the  materials  of  several  curious  lively  colours,  and  then 
mix  and  weave  them  very  prettil3r.  They  weave  little  bas- 
kets like  cups  also  very  neat,  with  the  twigs  wrought  so 
veiT  fine  and  close,as  to  hold  any  liquor  without  anymore 
to  GO,  having  no  lacker  or  varnish :  and  they  as  ordinarily 
drink  out  of  these  woven  cups,  as  out  of  their  calabashes, 
which  they  paint  very  curiously.  They  make  baskets  o| 
several  sizes  for  carrying  their  clothes,  or  other  uses,  with 

Seat  variety  of  work;  and  so  firm,  tnat  you  may  crush 
em,  or  throw  them  about  how  yon  will,  almost  ;p'h  little 
or  no  damage  to  them.'*— BuanEa. 
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Ver.  20.  And  DaTid  rose  Up  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  left  the  sheep  with  a  keeper,  and  took, 
and  went,  as  Jesse  had  commanded  him :  and 
he  came  to  the  trench  as  the  host  was  going 
forth  to  the  fight,  and  shouted  for  the  hattle. 

After  the  introdaction  of  trumpets  into  Qrevee.  her  ar- 
mies generally  began  the  attack  at  the  sound  of  this  war- 
like instrument;  but  the  Lacedemonians  were  particularly 
remarkable  for  beginning  their  engagements  with  the  soft 
tones  of  the  flute,  which  were  intended  to  render  the  com- 
batants cool  and  sedate,  and  enable  them  to  march  with  a 
firm  and  majestic  step  aj[ainst  their  enemies.  In  the  armies 
of  Israel,  the  courage  of  the  soldiers  was  roused  and  sus- 
tained b^  a  concert  of  rarious  instruments;  in  which  were 
distinguished  the  martial  sounds  of  the  silver  trumpet,  and 
the  gentler  notes  of  the  harp  and  the  psaltery.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  their  onset,  they  gave  a  general  shout  to  en- 
courage and  animate  one  another,  and  strike  terror  into 
their  enemies.  This  circumstance  is  distinctly  stated  in 
the  first  book  of  Samuel :  '*  And  David  rose  up  early  in 
the  morning,  and  left  the  sheep  with  a  keeper,  and  took, 
and  went,  as  Jesse  had  commanded  him ;  and  he  came  to 
the  trench,  as  the  host  was  going  forth  to  the  fijght,  and 
shouted  for  the  battle.  For  Israel  and  the  Philistines  had 
put  the  battle  in  array,  army  a^inst  army.**  This  custom 
seems  to  have  been  used  oy  almost  every  nation  under 
heaven ;  and  is  mentioned  by  all  writers,  who  treat  of 
martial  affairs.  Homer  compares  the  confused  noise  of 
tw6  armies  in  the  heat  of  battle,  to  the  deafening  roar  of 
torrents  rushing  with  impetuous  force  from  the  mountains 
into  subjacent  valleys. 

In  the  wars  whicn  the  Hebrews  prosecuted  in  Canaan, 
and  in  the  surrounding  countries,  the  generals  fought  at 
the  head  of  their  armies,  performing  at  once  the  part  of  a 
private  soldier,  and  the  various  duties  of  a  resolute  cap- 
tain. In  the  heroic  ages,  the  Grecian  generals  exposed 
their  persons  in  the  same  way.  Homer,  in  all  his  battles, 
places  the  principal  officers  m  the  front,  and  calls  them 
rptftax^ot  and  r^ifioi,  becausc  they  fought  before  their  ar- 
mies. Thus  when  he  led  up  the  Trojans,  the  fi^odlike  Paris 
fought  at  their  head;  and  when  Achilles  sends  out  his  sol- 
diers to  defend  the  Grecian  ships,  having  allotted  to  the  rest 
of  Ms  officers  their  several  posts,  he  places  Patroclas  and 
Automedon,  as  chief  commanders,  before  the  ftront. — Piz- 

Ver.  23.  And  as  he  talked  with  them,  behold, 
there  came  up  the  champion  (the  Philistine  of 
Ghith,  Qoliath  by  name)  out  of  the  armies  of 
the  Philistines,  and  spake  according  to  the 
same  words :  and  David  heard  them,  24.  And 
all  the  men  of  Israel,  when  they  saw  the  man, 
fled  from  him,  and  were  sore  airaid. 

The  ancient  Hebrews,  like  the  nations  around  them, 
were  whollv  UDacquainted  with  the  refinements  of  modem 
warfare,  l^rom  the  age  of  Abr^am,  the  renowned  &- 
ther  of  their  tribes,  they  had  little  other  business  to  employ 
their  leisure  hours,  but  feeding  their  flocks  and  herds,  or 
tilling  a  few  acres  of  land  in  the  districts  which  they  visited, 
except  in  E^pt,  where  their  severe  bondage  was  still  more 
unfavourable  to  the  cultivation  of  military  habits.  In  such 
curcumstances,  the  defence  of  their  flocks  and  herds  from 
the  violence  of  roving  horles,  which  occasionally  scoured 
the  country  in  quest  of  spoil,  generally  producea  the  only 
wars  in  which  they  engaged.  The  rapid  history  of  the 
patriarchs  records  a  sufficient  number  of  mctdents,  to  show, 
thai  how  rudfi  and  impolished  soever  they  may  be  deemed, 
thev  were  by  no  means  deficient  in  personal  courage ;  ana 
In  the  expedition  of  Abraham  against  the  confederate  kings, 
we  can  d  iscem  the  rudiments  of  that  military  conduct,  wh  ich 
has  «o  often  since  his  time  filled  the  world  with  admiration 
or  dismay.  It  will  be  readily  admitted,  that  when  the 
«*hosen  people  went  up  out  of  Egypt,  where  they  had  been 
)png  and  cruelly  oppressed,  and  m  consequence  of  their 
miseries  had  contracted  the  abject  and  cowardlv  disposi- 
tions of  the  slave,  they  were  quite  incapable  of  warlike 
"ptc^rprises ;  but  when  their  ^inds  recovered  that  vigour 
and  elevation  which  the  froedom  and  hardships  of  the  wil- 


derness inspired,  they  diBCOverad  on  many  trymgoccasions, 
a  boldness  and  resolution  which  were  never  surpassed  by 
any  of  theii  antagonists.  Till  the  reign  of  David,  the  ar- 
mies of  Israel  were  no  better  than  a  raw  and  undisciplined 
militia ;  and  the  simplicity  of  (heir  behaviour  sufficiently 
appears  from  the  story  of  Goliath,  who  defied  all  the  war- 
nors  that  fought  under  th^  banners  of  Saul ;  and  with  a 
haughty  look,  and  a  few  arroeant  words,  struck  them  with 
so  great  a  terror  that  they  fled  before  him.  But  the  troops 
of  Uie  surrounding  kingdoms  were  neither  more  courage- 
ous nor  more  skilful  in  the  use  of  arms,  which  is  evident 
from  the  history  of  David's  captains,  the  first  of  whom  en- 
gaged, single  handed,  three  hundred  men,  and  slew  them  at 
one  time.  And  this  is  not  the  only  instance  of  such  daring 
and  successful  valour ;  he  was  one  of  three  warriors  who 
defended  a  plot  of  barley,  after  the  people  had  fled,  asainst 
the  whole  force  of  the  Philistines,  whom  they  routed  with 
prodigious  slaughter,  after  a  desperate  conflict.  Nor  is 
the  sacred  historian  justly  chargeiable  with  transgressing 
the  rules  of  probability  in  such  relations,  which,  however 
strange  and  incredible  they  may  appear  to  us,  exactly  ac- 
cord with  the  manners  of  the  times  in  which  he  wrote. 
Homer  often  introduces  Achilles,  Hector,  and  other  heroes 
engaging,  and,  by  the  valour  of  their  own  arm,  putting 
to  flight  whole  squadrons  of  their  enemies.  Such  feats 
are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  history  of  the  rude 
and  unpolished  nations,  who,  in  the  revolution  of  a  few 
a^es,  became  not  less  celebrated  for  their  steady  and  dis- 
ciplined heroism  in  the  field,  than  for  the  sagacity  of  their 
measures  in  the  cabinet.  UDder  tlie  banners  of  David,  a 
prince  of  a  truly  heroic  mind,  the  tribes  of  Israel  often  put 
to  flight  vast  numbers  of  their  enemies,  and  became  a  terror 
to  all  the  circumjacent  kingdoms. — Paxton. 

Ver.  34.  And  David  said  unto  Saul,  Thy  servant 
kept  his  father's  sheep,  and  there  came  a  lion 
and  a  hear,  and  took  a  lamb  out  of  the  flock. 

Although  the  lion  is  the  terror  of  the  forest,  and  has  been 
known  to  scatter  destruction  over  the  fairest  regions  of  the 
East;  yet  ho  is  often  compelled  to  yield  to  the  superior 
prowess  or  address  of  man.  When  Samson,  the  champion 
of  Israel,  went  down  to  Timnath,  a  city  belonging  to  the 
tribe  of  Dan,  situated  in  the  valley  of  Sorek,  so  renowned 
for  the  excellence  of  its  vines,  a  young  lion  roared  against 
him:  "  and  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  came  mightily  upon  him. 
and  ne  rent  him  as  he  would  have  rent  a  kid,  ana  he  had 
nothing  in  his  hand.'*  In  this  instance,  the  lion  was  only 
giving  the  usual  signal  for  the  attack  which  he  meditated, 
and  consequent!]^  his  kindling  passions  had  not  reached 
their  highest  excitement;  but  it  appears  from  the  authentic 
page  of  history,  that  the  prey  is  sometimes  rescued  from 
nis  devouring  jaws,  when  tiis  fury  is  excited  to  the  highest 
degree  of  intensity.  To  this  circumstance,  the  prophet 
Amos  refers,  in  tnat  part  of  his  prophecy  where  he  de^ 
scribes  the  extreme  difficulty  witn  which  a  few  of  the 
meaner  and  poorer  inhabitants  of  Samaria,  should  escape 
from  the  power  of  their  enemies :  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
as  the  shepherd  taketh  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  lion,  two 
less  or  a  piece  of  an  ear,  so  shall  the  children  of  Israel  be 
taken  out  that  dwell  in  Samaria."  The  daring  intrepidity, 
the  admirable  presence  of  mind,  and  great  stren^h  of  Da- 
vid, when  he  tended  his  fathers  flocks  in  the  wildemefs, 
were  subjected  to  a  severe  trial,  bv  the  attack  of  a  lion, 
which  he  thus  relates  to  Saul :  "  Thy  servant  kept  his  fa- 
ther's sheep;  and  there  came  a  lion  and  a  bear,  and  took  a 
lamb  out  of  the  flock;  and  I  went  out  after  him.  and  smote 
him,  and  delivered  it  out  of  his  mouth;  and  wnen  he  rose 
against  me,  I  caught  him  by  his  beard,  and  smote  him,  and 
slew  him:  thy  servant  slew  both  the  lion  and  the  bear." 
In  these  words,  the  youthAil  shepherd  indisputably  details 
the  particulars  of  two  exploits  performed  on  different  occa- 
sions ;  for  the  lion  and  the  bear  never  hum  in  companv 
Like  the  greater  part  of  other  wild  beasts,  they  prowl  alone, 
rejecting  the  society  of  even  one  of  their  own  species.  "  It 
is  not  therefore  to  oe  supposed,  they  will  associate  on  such 
occasions  with  other  animals.  A  careless  reader  mifrht 
imagine  that  David  encountered  them  both  at  the  same 
time,  and  Castalio  has  been  so  inconsiderate  as  lo  make 
the  text  speak  this  language;  for  he  translates  it.  There 
came  a  lion,  una  cmm,  tof^ther  or  in  company  with  a  bear. 
Bui  are  we  10  suppose,  that  these  two  animals^  contrary  t< 
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their  natofe,  entered  into  ]NiniierRhipoii  this  oecasion,  and 
that  to  seize  upon  ooe  poor  Iamb,  and  divide  it  between 
themi      Or  if  no  miracle  was  wrougikt  in  the  caise,  but 
the  vietorv  was  achieved  by  the  natural  strength  and  reso- 
^ation  of  David,  aided  by  the  good  providence  of  God.  how 
joany  hands  most  we  suppose  him  to  have  had,  in  order  at 
once  to  seize  two  snch  animals,  to  smite  them  both,  and  to 
rescue  the  lamb"  from  their  jaws  1    How  was  it  possible 
for  a  single  youth,  for  at  that  time  he  was  not  more  than 
twenty  years  of  age,  to  encounter  with  success  two  of  the 
strongest  and  fiercest  beasts  that  range  the  forest  1    Or  if 
David  vanquished  these  terrible  depredators,  not  by  his 
own  courage  and  address,  but  by  the  miraculous  assistance 
of  heaven,  still  the  difficulty  is  not  removed ;  for  he  could 
have  no  warrant  from  such  a  victory  to  encounter  Gtoliath. 
It  became  him  to  enter  the  lists  with  the  giant,  depending 
upon  the  ordinary  assistance  of  Qod,  and  the  usual  vigour 
ot  his  own  arm,  not  upon  a  miracle,  which  God  had  not 
promised.    To  avoid  these  inconveniences,  it  is  necessary 
to  admit,  that  David  mentions  two  different  rencounters, 
one  with  a  lion,  and  another  with  a  bear;  in  both  which  he 
succeeded  in  rescuing  the  prey  from  the  devourer.    This 
hypothesis  has  the  advantage  of  hieing  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  text;  for  the  panicle  rendered  and^  is  often  dis- 
junctive, and  ought  to  be  translated  &r.    Thus,  in  the  law 
of  the  passover,  it  is  commanded,  "  Ye  shall  take  it  out 
from  the  sheep  or  from  the  goats;"  and  in  the  precept  for 
securing  reverence  to  parents,  "  He  that  smiteth  his  rather 
or  his  mother,  shall  surely  be  put  to  death ;"  *^  and  he  that 
curseth  his  father  or  his  mother,  shall  surely  be  put  to 
death ;"  in  all  which,  the  connecting  particle  is  the  same. 
But  bv  the  law  of  Moses,  only  one  lamb,  or  one  kid,  was  to 
be  taken  for  each  household,  not  two;  and  if  a  person 
smote,  or  cursed  one  of  his  parents,  he  was  guilty  of  death : 
in  these  cases,  therefore,  the  particle  is  properly  rendered 
or ;  and  by  consequence,  may  be  so  rendered  in  the  text 
under  consideration.    The  words  of  David  would  then  run 
thus:  There  came  a  lion  or  a  bear,  and  took  a  lanU>  out  of 
the  flock.    This  version  is  also  required  by  the  verb, 
wrhich,  instead  of  being  in  the  plural,  as  the  coniunciive 
particle  demands,  is  in  the  singular  number,  which  clear- 
ly indicates  a  disjunctive  sense.    This  is  confirmed  by  the 
next  verse,  in  which  David  speaks  of  them  in  the  singular 
number :  "  And  I  went  out  after  him,  and  smote  him,  and 
delivered  it  out  of  his  mouth ;  and  when  be  rose  against 
me,  I  caught  him  by  his  beard,  and  smote  him,  ana  slew 
him."    If  these  two  animals  had  been  in  company,  he 
could  with  no  propriety  have  spoken  of  them  in  this  man- 
ner.    The  meaning  therefore  is,  there  came  a  lion  on  one 
occasion,  and  on  another  a  bear,  and  took  each  a  lamb  out 
of  the  flock ;  and  be  went  out  against  each  of  them  and  res- 
cued the  lamb  from  his  mouth.    Thus,  by  the  favour  of 
Providence,  did  the  future  shepherd  of  Israel,  on  two  dif- 
ferent occasions,  slay  both  the  lion  and  the  bear.    Nor 
ought  this  to  be  reckoned  an  achievement  beyond  the 
power  of  a  single  combatant ;  for  an  ancient  poet  only  ad- 
mits it  to  be  extremely  dangerous,  and  almost  beyond  the 
powers  of  man,  to  deliver  the  prey  from  the  mouth  of  a 
nungry  lion,  but  does  not  venture  to  pronotmce  it  imprac- 
ticable : — 

"  Etorieotl  leoal  ex  ore   excnlpere  prtedam." 

Nor  is  any  mistake  imputable  to  David,  when  be  speaks  of 
Kcizing  a  bear  by  the  beard ;  for  the  origindVterm  sometimes 
denotes  the  chin ;  as  in  this  precept  ofthe  ceremonial  law : 
"  If  a  man  or  woman  have  a  plague  upon  the  head  or  beard ; 
then  the  priest  shall  see  the  plague."  He,  therefore,  seised 
the  l.sn  by  bis  beard,  and  the  bear,  that  was  not  favoured 
with  this  ornament,  by  the  chin ;  which  entirely  removes 
the  difficulty.— Paxton. 

Yer.  38.  And  Saul  armed  David  with  his  ar- 
mour, and  he  put  a  helmet  of  brass  upon  his 
head;  also  he  armed  him  with  a  coat  of  mail. 

A  prtneipal  piece  of  defensive  armour  entitled  to  our  no- 
tioe,  M  the  helmet,  which  proteotvd  the  head.  This  has  been 
aoed  from  the  remotest  ages  by  almost  ever^  nation  of  a 
marUal  tptrit.  The  champion  of  the  Philistines  had  a 
helmet  of  brats  upon  hit  head,  as  had  alto  thv  king  of  It- 
mel,  who  commanded  the  armies  of  the  living  God.  This 
martial  cap  waa  alto  worn  by  the  Persians  and  Eihiopiant 


in  the  day  of  battle.  The  Grecian  helmets  were  very  ofl  en 
made  of  the  skins  of  beasts ;  but  the  helmet  of  the  Jewish 
warrior  seems  to  have  been  uniformly  made  of  brass  or 
iron;. and  to  this  son  of  casque  only,  the  sacred  writer 
seems  to  refer.  In  allusion  to  this  piece  of  defensive  ar- 
mour, Paul  directs  the  believer  to  put  on  for  a  helmet 
the  hope  of  salvation,  which  secures  tne  head  in  every  con- 
test, till  through  him  that  loved  him,  he  gain  a  complete 
victory  over  all  his  enemies.  That  well-grounded  nope 
of  eternal  life,  which  is  attended  with  ineflaoie  satisfaction, 
and  never  disappoints  the  soul,  like  a  helmet  of  brass  shall 
guard  it  against  fear  and  danger,  enable  it  patiently  to  en 
dure  every  hardship,  and  fortify  it  against  tne  most  furious 
and  threatening  attacks  of  Satan  and  all  bis  confederates 
Such  adversaries,  this  solid  hope  is  not  less  calculated  to 
strike  with  dismay,  than  was  the  helmet  of  an  ancient  war 
rior  in  the  day  of  battle  his  mortal  foes,  by  its  dazzling 
briehtness,  its  horrific  devices  of  Gorgons  and  Chimeras, 
and  its  noddmg  plumes  which  overlooked  the  dreadful 
cone. — Paxton, 

.  Ver.  43.  And  the  Philistine  said  unto  Dayid,  Am 
I  a  dog,  that  thou  comest  to  me  with  staves  ? 
And  the  Philistine  cursed  David  by  his  gods. 

Men  of  high  caste  will  not  strike  those  who  are  of  low 
caste  with  the  hand,  because  the  touch  would  defile  them : 
they  therefore  beat  them  with  a  stick  or  some  other  weapon. 
Hence  to  offer  to  strike  any  person  with  a  stick  is  very 
provoking,  and  the  person  so  struck  will  ask,  *'  Am  I  a 
dog  V  When  a  man  wishes  to  make  another  angry,  be 
pretends  to  be  looking  for  a  stick,  which  will  produce  a 
similar  question  and  feeling.  Sometimes,  however,  they 
only  repeat  the  proverb, "  Take  up  a  stick,  and  the  dog  will 
run  ofi^"  As  did  the  Philistines,  so  do  these  people  curse 
each  other  by  their  gods.  The  imprecations  are  generally 
of  such  a  kind  as  it  would  be  improper  to  repeat.  The  ex- 
tremes of  filthiness,  of  sin  and  hell,  are  put  under  contribu- 
tion, to  furnish  epithets  and  allusions  for  their  execrations. 
— Roberts. 

Ver.  44.  And  the  Philistine  said  to  David,  Come 
to  me,  and  I  will  give  thy  flesh  unto  the  fowls 
of  the  air,  and  to  the  beasts  of  the  field. 

The  rhodomontade  of  Goliath  is  still  the  favourite  way 
of  terrifying  an  enemy.  "  Begone,  or  I  will  give  thy  fle^b 
to  the  jackals."  "  The  crows  shall  soon  have  thy  carcasr  " 
'^Yes,  the  teeth  of  the  dogs  shall  soon  have  hold  of  thee  " 
"  The  eagles  are  ready."— Roberts. 

Ver.  51.  Therefore  David  ran,  and  stood  upon 
the  Philistine,  and  took  his  sword,  and  drew  it 
out  of  the  sheath  thereof,  and  slew  him,  and  cut 
ofT  his  head  therewith.  And  when  the  Philis- 
tines saw  their  champion  was  dead,  they  fled. 

The  ancient  Grecians  frequently  committed  their  cause 
to  the  issue  of  a  single  combat,  and  decided  their  (luarrels 
by  two  or  more  champions  on  each  side ;  and  their  kings 
and  great  commanders  were  so  eager  in  the  pursuit  of 
glory,  and  so  tender  of  the  lives  of  their  subjects,  that  they 
frequentl;^  sent  challenges  to  their  rivals,  to  end  the  ouar* 
relby  a  single  encounter,  that  by  the  deatn  of  one  of  loem, 
the  effusion  of  more  blood  might  be  prevented.    Ancient 
history  contains  many  remarkable  instances  of  such  com- 
bats;  Xanthus,  king  of  Bceotia,  challenged  the  king  of 
Attica,  to  terminate  the  dangerous  war  in  which  their 
states  were  engaged  in  this  way,  and  lost  his  life  >n  the 
contest;   and    Pittacus,  the   famous  Mitylenian,    itilled 
Phr3mo  the  Athenian  general,  in  a  single  combat.    This 
cu.'stum  was  not  unknown  in  raleatine  and  other  eosteni 
countries,  for  the  champion  of  the  Philistines  challen|fed 
the  armies  of  Israel,  to  give  him  a  man  to  fight  with  him  ; 
and  when  he  fell  by  the  valour  of  David,  his  countr;/men, 
struck  with  dismay,  immediately  deserted  their  standards, 
and  endeavoured  to  save  themselves  by  flight.    The  chal- 
lenge given  on  those  occanions,  was  generallv  couched  in 
the  most  insolent  language,  and  delivered  witn  a  very  eon* 
temptuona  air.    Thus,   Homer  makes  one  chief  addresa 
another  in  these  terms :  *^  Bold  as  thou  art,  too  prodigal  of  ' 
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ife,  approach  and  enter  the  dark  gates  of  death."    But 
his  is  a  tame  spiritless  defiance,  compared  with  the  proud 
ind  insalting  terms  which  Gk)liath  addressed  to  his  yonnjr 
and  inexperienced  antagonist:  '*  Come  to  me,  and  I  will 
ei^e  thy  flesh  to  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the 
field;"  or  the  bold  and  manly,  bat  dcToat  reply  of  the 
youthfiil  warrior:  **  Tliou  comest  to  me  with  a  sword,  and 
with  a  n>ear,  and  with  a  shield,  bat  I  come  to  thee  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  the  armies  of  Israel, 
whom  thou  hast  defied.    This  day  will  the  Lord  deliver 
thee  into  my  hand,  and  I  will  smite  thee,  and  take  thy 
head  from  thee,  ana  I  will  give  the  carcasses  of  the  hosts  of 
the  Philistines  this  day  anto  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  to  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  earth ;  that  all  thf  eaith  may  know  that 
there  is  a  God  in  Israel.**    The  Philistines  no  sooner  saw 
their  champion  fallen,  and  his  head  severed  from  his  body, 
than,  seized  with  a  panic  fear,  they  fled,  and  the  armies  of 
Israel  pursued  with  loud  acclamations.    Another  instance 
of  panic  which  struck  the  army  of  the  Philistines,  a  short 
time  before,  when  Jonathan  and  his  armour-bearer  fell 
upon  their  garrison  and  put  them  to  flight,  is  described  in 
these  terms :  ^*  And  there  was  trembling  in  the  host,  in  the 
field,  and  among  all  the  people;  the  garrison  and  the 
spoilers,  they  a^so  trembled ;  and  the  earth  quaked ;  so  it 
was  a  very  great  trembline;.**    In  the  Hebrew,  it  is  a  trem- 
bling of  God ;  that  is,  a  fear  which  God  sent  upon  them, 
and  consequently  which  the  strongest  mind  could  not  reason 
down,  nor  the  firmest  heart  resist.    This  fear,  the  Greeks 
and  other  heathen  nations  called  a  panic;  because  Pan, 
one  of  their  pods,  was  believed  to  oe  the  author  of  it. 
Bacchus,  in  his  Indian  expedition,  led  his  arm^  into  some 
defiles,  where  he  was  surrounded  by  his  enemies,  and  re- 
duced to  the  last  extremity.    By  the  advice  of  Pan,  his 
lieutenant-general,  he  made  his  army  give  a  sudden  shout, 
which  struck  the  enemy  with  so  great  astonishment  ana 
terror,  that  they  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation.    Hence, 
it  was  ever  afterward  called  a  panic,  and  supposed  to 
come  directly  from  heaven.    It  is  thus  expressed  byPindar : 
**  When  men  are  struck  with  divine  terrors,  even  the  chil- 
dren of  the  gods  betake  themselves  to  flight."    The  flight 
of  the  Syrians,  in  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  king  of  Israel, 
was  produced  by  a  panic,  which  so  completely  unmanned 
them,  that,  says  the  sacred  historian,  "  all  the  way  was 
full  of  garments  and  vessels,  which  the  Svrians  had  cast 
away  in  their   haste."     The  flight  of  Saladtn*s  army, 
which  was  defeated  by  Baldwin  IV.  near  Ghiza,  in  the 
time  of  the  crusades,  was  marked  with  similar  circum- 
stances of  consternation  and  terror.    To  flee  with  greater 
expedition,  thev  threw  away  their  arms  and  clothes,  their 
coats  of  mail,  tneir  greaves,  and  other  pieces  of  armour, 
and  abandoned  their  baggage,  and  fled  from  their  pursuers, 
almost  in  a  state  of  complete  nudity. — ^Paxton. 

Ver.  65.  And  when  Saul  saw  David  go  forth 
against  the  Philistine,  he  said  unto  Abner,  the 
captain  of  the  host,  Abner,  whose  son  is  this 
youth?  And  Abner  said.  As  thy  soul  liveth, 
O  king,  I  cannot  tell. 

It  is  a  favourite  way  of  addressing  a  person  by  saying, 
"  Yon  are  the  son  of  such  a  person,"  or,  "  Is  he  not  the  son 
of  such  a  man  1"  How  Saul  could  have  forgotten  David, 
is  impossible  to  account  for.  When  a  person  has  to  ask  a 
number  of  questions,  though  he  know  well  the  name  of  the 
individual  he  has  to  address,  he  often  begins  by  asking, 
"  Whose  son  are  you  1"  Many  people  never  go  by  their 
proper  name :  they  are  known  by  the  son  of  such  a  person, 
as  NeUindderin  lunggan^  t.  e,  the  son  of  NeUinader, — Ro»- 


Ver.  57.  And  as  David  returned  from  the  slaugh- 
ter of  the  Philistine,  Abner  took  him,  and 
brought  bim  before  Saul,  with  the  bead  of  the 
Philistine  in  bis  hand. 

On  some  occasions  the  victor  cut  off  the  head  of  his  ene- 
my, and  carried  it  in  triumph  on  the  point  of  a  spear,  and 
presented  it,  if  a  person  of  inferior  rank,  to  his  nrince  or 
the  commander-in-chief.  Barbarossa,  the  dey  of  Algiers, 
returned  in  triumph  ttom  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of 
r* ^^  ^^  ]^0ml  ^  ll^e  king,  who  had  lost  his  life  in 


the  contest,  carried  before  him  on  a  lance.  Mr.  Harmer 
thinks  it  probable  that  the  Philistines  cut  ofi"  the  head  of 
Saul,  whom  they  found  among  the  slain,  on  Gilboa,  tocar- 
r^  it  in  triumph  on  the  point  of  a  spear  to  their  principal 
citv,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  times:  and  that  Da- 
vid, in  a  preceding  war,  severed  the  head  of  Goliath  from 
his  body,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  it  to  Saul,  in  the 
same  manner,  on  the  point  of^a  lance.  The  words  of  the 
inspired  historian  do  not  determine  the  mode  in  which  U 
was  presented ;  we  most  therefore  endeavour  to  form  our 
opinion  from  the  general  custom  of  the  East.  The  words 
of  (he  record  are :  "  And  as  David  letnmed  from  the 
slaughter  of  the  Philistine,  Abner  took  him  and  brought 
him  before  Saul,  with  the  head  of  the  Philistine  in  his 
hand."  It  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  the  youthful  war- 
rior was  introduced  with  the  sword  in  the  one  hand,  and 
the  head  of  his  enemy  in  the  other,  like  one  of  our  execu- 
tioners holding  op  the  head  of  a  traitor  *,  it  is  more  reason- 
able to  imagine,  savs  Mr.  Harmer,  that  he  af^ared  in  a 
more  graceful  ana  warlike  attitude,  bearing  on  the  point 
of  a  lance  the  head  of  his  adversary.  But  it  must  be  con 
fessed  that  the  other  idea,  aAer  all  that  respectable  writer 
has  said,  is  more  naturally  suggested  by  the  words  of  the 
inspired  historian.  It  is  a  common  practice  in  Turkey  to 
cut  ofi*the  heads  of  enemies  slain  in  oaUle,  and  lay  them  in 
heaps  before  the  residence  of  their  emperor,  or  his  princi- 

eal  officers.  In  Persia  Mr.  Hanway  saw  a  pyramid  of 
uman  heads  at  the  entrance  of  Astrabad.  They  were 
the  heads  of  Persians  who  had  rebelled  against  their  sov- 
ereign. This  barbarous  custom  maybe  traced  up  to  a 
very  remote  antiquity ;  and  it  was  probably  not  seldom  re^ 
dnced  to  practice  in  the  various  governments  of  Asia. 
When  Jehu  conspired  against  Ahab,  he  commanded  the 
heads  of  his  roaster's  chUdren,  seventy  in  number,  to  be  cut 
off,  and  brought  in  baskets  to  Jezreel,  and  "  laid  in  two 
heaps  at  the  entering  in  of  the  ^te  until  the  mominff." 
The  renowned  Xenophon  says,  m  his  Anabasis,  that  the 
same  custom  was  practised  by  the  Chalybes ;  and  Herod- 
otus makes  the  same  remark  in  relation  to  the  Scythians. 
— Paxton. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Ver.  4.  And  Jonathan  stripped  himself  of  the  robe 

that  was  upon  him,  and  gave  it  to  David,  and 

his  garments,  even  to  his  sword,  and  to  his  bow, 

and  to  his  girdle. 

See  on  Est.  6.  7,  8. 

An  ancient  mode  of  ratifying  an  engagement,  was 
by  presenting  the  party  with  some  article  of  their  own 
dress;  and  if  they  were  warriors,  by  exchanging  their 
arms.  The  greatest  honour  which  a  king  of  rersia  can 
bestow  upon  a  subject,  is  to  cause  himself  to  be  disrobed, 
and  his  nabit  given  to  the  favoured  individual.  The  cus- 
tom was  probably  derived  from  the  Jews ;  for  when  Jona- 
than made  his  covenant  with  David,  "  he  stripped  himself 
of  the  robe  that  was  upon  him,  and  gave  it  to  David,  and 
his  ^rments:  even  to  his  sword,  and  to  his  bow,  and  to 
his  girdle.** — In  a  similar  way,  Julus,  and  the  other  Trojan 
chiefs,  confirmed  their  solemn  enga^roents  to  Nisus  and 
Euryalus :  "  Thus  weeping  over  him,  he  speaks ;  at  the 
same  time  diveHa  his  snouiders  of  his  ffilded  sword — On 
NisQs  Mnestheift  bestows  the  skin  and  spoil  of  a  grim 
shaggy  lion ;  trusty  Alelhes  exchanges  with  him  his  hel- 
met.*' This  instance  proves,  that  among  the  ancients,  to 
part  with  one's  girdle  was  a  token  of  the  greatest  confi- 
dence and  affection ;  in  some  cases  it  was  considered  as 
an  act  of  adoption.  The  savage  tribes  of  North  America, 
that  are  certainly  of  Asiatic  ori^,  ratify  their  covenants 
and  leagues  in  the  same  way :  m  token  of  perfect  recon- 
ciliation, they  present  a  belt  of  wampam.^PAxroN. 

Ver.  6.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  came,  when 
David  was  returned  from  the  slaughter  of  the 
Philistine,  that  the  women  came  out  of  all  the 
cities  of  Israel,  singing  and  doncinff,  to  meet 
king  Saul,  with  tabrets,  with  joy,  and  with  in- 
struments of  music 

Has  a  long  absent  son  returned,  is  a  person  comins  wIm 
has  performed  some  great  ex|4oit,  are  the  bride  and  tirida* 
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rroom  with  their  attendants  expected;  ihen,  those  in  the 
hoose  go  forth  with  tabrets  and  pipes  to  meet  them,  and 
greet  them,  and  conduct  them  on  the  way.  When  a  great 
man  is  expected,  the  people  of  the  village  always  send  the 
tabrets  and  pipes  to  meet  him.  It  is  amusing  to  see  with 
what  earnestness  and  vehemence  they  blow  their  instru- 
ments, or  beat  their  tom-toms,  and  stamp  along  the  load. — 
Roberts. 

The  dancing  and  playing  on  instruments  of  music,  be- 
fore persons  of  distinction,  when  they  pass  near  the  dweli- 
ing-places  of  such  as  are  engaged  in  countiy  business,  still 
cont  inue  in  the  East.    When  the  Baron  de  Tott  was  sent  by 
the  French  government,  to  inspect  the  factories  of  that  na- 
tion in  the  Levant,  having  proceeded  from  Egypt  to  the 
maritime  cities  of  Syria,  he  went  from  them  to  Aleppo, 
and  returning  from  thence  to  Alexandretta,  in  order  to  visit 
Cyprus,  and  some  other  places  of  which  he  has  given  an 
account  in  his  memoirs,  ne  tells  us,  that  between  Aleppo 
and  Alexandretta,  he  saw,  on  a  sudden,  the  troop  the  gov- 
ernor of  Aleppo  had  sent  with  him,  to  escort  him,  turn 
back  and  ride  towards  him.    "  The  commander  of  the  de- 
tachment then  showed  me  the  tents  of  the  Turcomen, 
pitched  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  near  which  we  were  to 
pass.    It  was  no  easy  task  to  keep  my  company  in  good 
spirits,  within  si^ht  of  six  or  seven  thousand  Asiatics, 
whose  peaceable  intentions  were  at  least  doubtful."    "  I 
took  care  to  cover  my  escort  with  my  small  troop  of  Euro- 
peans ;  and  we  continued  to  march  on,  in  this  order,  which 
nad  no  very  hostile  appearance,  when  we  perceived  a  mo- 
tion in  the  enemy's  camp,  from  which  several  of  the  Tur- 
comen advanced  to  meet  us,  and  I  soon  had  the  musicians 
of  the  different  hordes,  playing  and  dancing  before  me  ail 
the  time  we  were  passing  by  the  side  of  their  camp."    The 
translation  does  not  determine,  whether  these  musicians 
were  of  the  male  o^  female  sex ;  but  I  doubt  not  but  that  it 
would  appear,  on  consulting  the  ori^nal  French,  that  they 
were  women  thaf  played  and  danced  before  M.  de  Tott, 
the  French  inspector,  while  passing  along  the  side  of  that 
large  encampment.    We  cannot  after  this  wonder  at  the 
acr-^unt  of  the  sacred  historian,  that  when  Saul  and  David 
were  returning  from  theslaughter  of  Goliath,  the  great  hero 
of  the  Philistmes,  the  women  came  aul  9f  all  ike  cities  of 
Israel,  singing  and  dancing  to  meet  King  Saulf  with  tabretSy 
with  joy,  and  witk  inst/rwMnis  of  mnuic.    That  is,  as  I  ap- 
prehend, the  women  of  the  several  villages  of  Israel  near 
which  he  passed,  in  returning  to  his  settled  abode,  univer- 
sally paid  aim  the  honour  of  singing  and  plajring  before  him 
for  some  considerable  way,  while  ne  passed  along  in  the 
road  near  to  them.    All  Israel  were  engaged  in  rural  em- 
ployments, as  well  as  these  Turcomen.    De  Tott  ascribes 
the  honours  paid  him  by  these  Asiatics  to  the  hope  of  a  re- 
ward :  "  I  took  leave  of  them,  by  presenting  them  with  that 
reward,  the  hope  of  which  had  brought  them  to  attend  us. 
and  with  which  they  were  very  civil  to  go  aWay  contented." 
I  would  remark,  that  the  eastern  princes  sometimes  cause 
money  to  be  scattered  in  processions  on  joyful  occasions, 
according  to  this  very  writer;  however,  the  satisfaction  that 
succeeded'  great  terror,  upon  the  death  of  Goliath,  was 
enough  to  engage  the  Israelitish  women  universally  to  p»^ 
this  honour  to  their  own  king,  and  an  heroic  youth  of  their 
own  nation,  who  ha^l  been  the  instrument  of  effecting  such 
a  great  salvation  for  their  country,  without  any  lucrative 
COD <:ide rations  whatever. — Habmeh. 

When  leaving  the  city  of  Lattakoo,  to  visit  the  king  of 
the  Matslaroos,  on  the  confines  of  the  ^reat  southern  Za- 
hara  desert,  a  party  of  men  was  returning  from  a  distant 
exped  iiion,  afler  an  absence  of  several  months.  The  news 
of  their  approach  had  reached  the  town,  and  the  women 
were  hastening  to  meet  them.  On  joining  the  party,  they 
marched  at  their  head,  clapping  their  hands,  and  singing 
with  all  their  might,  till  they  arrived  at  their  homes  in  the 
town.  On  wimessing  this  scene,  my  mind  was  earned 
back  three  thousand  years,  to  the  very  occurrence  recorded 
in  the  above  passage.  The  occasion,  no  doubt,  was  a  jov- 
ful  one  to  the  females,  sAne  of  whom  had  their  huat>an<u, 
and  others  their  fathers  and  brothers,  in  the  expedition,  fbr 
whose  safety  they  were  interested,  and  had  been  anxiously 
concerned.  The  same  must  have  been  the  case  with  re- 
spect to  the  Israelitish  women,  while  Saul's  army  were  re- 
turning victorious  from  the  Philistine  war.^AnucAN  Liobt. 

Ver.  25.  And  Saul  said,  Thus  shall  ye  say  to  Da- 


vid, The  king  desireth  not  any  dowry,  but  a 
himdred  foreskins  of  the  Philistines,  to  be 
avenged  of  the  king's  enemies.  But  Saul 
thought  to  make  David  &11  by  the  hand  of  the 
Philistines. 

In  the  remote  ages  of  antiquity,  women  were  literally 
purchased  by  their  husbands ;  and  the  presents  made  to 
their  parents  or  other  relations  were  called  their  dowry. 
The  practice  still  continues  in  the  country  of  Shechem } 
for  when  a  young  Arab  wishes  to  marry,  he  must  purchase 
his  wife ;  and  for  this  reason,  fathers,  among  the  Arabs, 
are  never  more  happy  than  when  they  have  many  daugh- 
ters.   They  are  reckoned  the  principal  riches  of  a  house, 
j^  Arabian  suiter  will  offer  fitly  sheep,  six  camels,  cr  k 
dozen  of  cows;  if  he  be  not  rich  enougn  to  make  such  of- 
fers, he  proposes  to  give  a  mare  or  a  colt;  considering  in 
the  offer,  the  merit,  of  the  young  woman,  the  rank  of  her 
family,  and  his  own  circumstances.     In  the  primitive 
times  of  Greece,  a  well-educated  lady  was  valued  at  fonr 
oxen.    When  they  are  agreed  on  both  sides,  the  contract 
is  drawn  up  by  him  that  acts  as  cadi  or  judge  among  these 
Arabs.    In  some  parts  of  the  East,  a  measure  of  com  is 
formally  mentioned  in  contracts  for  their  concubines,  or 
temporary  wives,  besides  the  sum  of  money  which  is  stipu- 
lated by  way  of  dowry.    This  custom  is  probably  as  an- 
cient as  concubinage,  with  which  it  is  coLnected ;  and  if  so, 
it  will  perhaps  account  for  the  prophet  Hosea's  purchasing 
a  wife  of  this  kind,  for  fifteen  pieces  of  silver,  and  for  a 
homer  of  barley,  and  a  half  homer  of  barley.    When  the 
intended  husband  was  not  able  to  give  a  dowry,  be  offered 
an  equivalent.    The  patriarch  Jacob,  who  came  to  Laban 
with  only  his  staff,  offered  to  serve  him  seven  years  for 
Rachel ;  a  proposal  which  Laban  accepted.    This  custom 
has  descenaed  to  modem  times;  for  in  Cabul,  the  young 
men  who  are  unable  to  advance  the  required  dowry,  "  lire 
with  their  future  father-in-law  and  earn  their  bride  bv  their 
services,  without  ever  seeing  the  object  of  their  wishes.** 
Saul,  instead  of  a  dowry,  required  David  to  bring  him  a 
hundred  foreskins  of  the  Philistines,  under  the  pretence  of 
avenging  himself  of  his  enemies.    This  custom  has  pre- 
vailed in  latter  times;  for  in  some  countries  they  give  toeir 
daughters  in  marriage  to  the  valiant  men,  or  those  who 
should  bring  them  so  many  heads  of  the  people  with  whom 
they  happen  to  be  at  war.    It  is  recorded  of  a  nation  in 
Caramania.  that  no  man  among  them  was  permitted  to 
marry,  till  he  had  first  brought  the  head  of  an  enemy  to  the 
king.    Aristotle  admits,  that  the  ancient  Grecians  were  ac- 
customed to  buy  their  wives;  but  they  no  sooner  began  to 
lay  aside  their  barbarous  manners,  than  this  disgusting 
practice  ceased,  and  the  custom  of  giving  portions  to  their 
sons-in-law,  was  substituted  in  its  place.    The  Romans 
also,  in  the  first  ages  of  their  history,  purchased  their  wives ; 
but  afterward,  they  required  the  wife  to  bring  a  portion  to 
the  husband,  that  he  might  be  able  to  bear  the  charges  of 
the  matrimonial  state  more  easily. — Paxton. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 
Ver.  12.  So  Michal  let  David  down  through  a 
window ;  and  he  went,  and  fled,  and  escaped. 
13.  And  Michal  took  an  image,  and  laid  it  m 
the  bed,  and  put  a  pillow  of  goats'  hair  for  his 
bolster,  and  coverea  it  with  a  cloth.  14.  And 
when  Saul  sent  n^essengers  to  take  David,  she 
said.  He  is  sick.  15.  And  Saul  sent  the  mes- 
sengers again  to  see  David,  saying,  Dring  him 
up  to  me  in  the  bed,  that  I  may  s«ay  him 
16.  And  when  the  messengers  were  cotne  in 
behold,  there  was  an  image  in  the  bed,  with  a 
pillow  of  goats'  hair  for  his  bolster.  17.  And 
Saul  said  unto  Michal,  Why  hast  thou  deceived 
me  so,  and  sent  away  mine  enemy,  that  he  is 
escaped  9  And  Michal  answered  Saul,  Ho  said 
unto  me,  Let  me  go ;  why  should  I  kill  thee  ? 

An  accident  led  me  into  a  train  of  thought,  relating  to 
that  piece  of  fUmitnre  the  Romans  called  a  canopcum,  and 
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irhich  is  said  to  denote  a  canopy  or  pavilion  made  of  net-  ) 
vrorkf  which  hung  about  beds,  and  was  designed  to  keep 
away  gnats,  which  are  someiimes  insupportably  trouble- 
some to  the  more  delicate.  I  recollectea  that  it  is  at  this 
time  used  in  the  East ;  and  that  if  it  may  be  supposed  to 
have  obtained  so  early  there  as  the  time  of  King  Saul,  it 
may  very  happily  illustrate  the  above  passage  of  scripture, 
of  which  our  conunentators  have  given  a  very  unsatisfac- 
tory account.  I  should  suppose  a  canopeum,  or  guard 
adjust  gnats,  is  what  is  meant  by  the  word  translated  a 
ptUow  of  goats^  kair.  I  cannot  conceive  what  deception 
could  arise  from  the  pillow's  being  stuffed  with  goats'  nair, 
or  for  making  a  truss  of  goats'  hair  serve  for  a  pillow.  This 
last  must  have  been,  on  the  contrary,  very  disagreeable  to 
a  sick  man;  especially  one  who,  havmg  married  a  princess, 
must  be  supposed  to  have  been  in  possession  of  agreeable  ac- 
commodations of  life,  such  at  least  as  were  used  at  that  time, 
und  in  that  country.  A  piece  of  fine  net-work  to  guara 
L*K*  from  gnats,  and  other  troublesome  insects,  that  might 
^ffrnib  the  repose  of  a  sick  man,  was  extremely  natural,  if 
uiC  use  of  them  was  as  early  as  the  days  of  Saul.  It  is  in 
one  place  translated  a  thick  doth,  in  another,  a  sieve ;  now 
a  cloth  of  a  nature  fit  to  use  for  a  sieve,  is  just  such  a  thing 
as  I  am  supposing,  a  fine  net-work  or  gauze  like  cloth. 
Here  it  is  translated  a  viUow^  but  for  no  other  reason,  but 
because  it  appeared  to  be  something  relating  to  the  head ; 
but  a  canopeum  n^lates  to  the  head  as  well  as  a  pillow, 
being  a  canopy  suspended  over  the  whole  bed,  or  at  least 
GO  far  as  to  surround  the  head,  and  such  upper  part  of  the 
body  as  mi^ht  be  uncovered.  Modem  canopies  of  this 
nature  may  be  of  other  materials :  they  may  be  of  silk  or 
thread,  but  goats'  hair  was  in  great  use  in  those  earlier 
ages,  and  may  be  imagined  to  have  been  put  to  this  use  in 
those  times,  as  our  modem  sieves  still  continue  frequently 
to  be  made  of  the  hair  of  animals. 

Afier  this  preparatory  remark,  I  would  produce  a  proof, 
that  this  kind  ot  defence  against  gnats  is  used  in  the  East. 
**  Among  the  hurtful  animals  that  Egypt  produces,"  says 
Maillet,  "  those  that  we  call  gnats  ougnt  not  to  be  forgotten. 
If  their  size  prevents  all  apprehensions  of  dangerous  acci- 
dents from  them,  their  multitudes  make  them  insupportable. 
The  Nile  water,  which  remains  in  the  canals  and  tne  lakes, 
into  which  it  makes  its  way  every  year,  produces  such  a 

Srodigious  quantity  of  these  insects,  that  the  air  is  often 
arkened  by  them.  The  nighttime  is  that  in  which  people 
are  most  exposed  to  receive  punctures  from  them ;  ana  it 
is  with  a  view  to  guard  themselves  from  them,  that  they 
sleep  so  much  here  on  the  tops  of  their  houses,  which  are 
flat-roofed.  These  terraces  are  paved  with  square  flat 
stones,  very  thin ;  and  as  in  this  country,  they  have  no  ap- 

grehensions  from  rain  or  fogs,  they  are  wont  to  place  their 
eds  on  these  roofs  every  night,  in  order  to  enjoy  their  re- 
pose more  undisturbedlv  and  coolly,  than  they  could  any- 
where else.  Qnats  seldom  rise  so  high  in  the  air.  The 
agitation  of  the  air  at  that  height  is  too  much  for  them ; 
they  cannot  bear  it.  However,  for  ereater  precaution, 
persons  of  any  thing  of  rank  never  fail  to  have  a  tent  set 
up  in  these  terraces,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  suspended 
a  pavilion  of  fine  linen,  or  of  gauze,  which  falls  down  to 
the  ground,  and  encloses  the  mattress.  Under  the  shelter 
of  this  pavUion,  which  the  people  of  the  country  call  n&- 
mousie^  from  the  word  namous^  which  in  their  language 
signifies  /y,  or  gnaty  people  are  secured  against  these  in- 
sects, not  only  on  the  terraces,  but  everywhere  else.  If 
they  were  to  make  use  of  them  in  Europe,  I  do  not  doubt 
but  that  people  that  sleep  in  the  daytime,  and  above  all  the 
aick,  would  find  the  advantage  of  them ;  for  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  in  summer-time  those  small  insects, 
which  introduce  themselves  into  all  places,  are  insupporta- 
ble to  people  that  would  take  their  repose,  and  much 
more  so  to  those  that  are  ill."  No  curious  carved  statue, 
which  indeed  one  can  hardly  imagine  was  to  be  found  in 
the  house  of  David,  was  necessary;  any  thing  formed  in  a 
tolerable  resemblance  of  the  body  of  a  man  was  sufficient 
for  thi.s  deception,  covered  over  with  the  coverlet  belonging 
to  the  mattress  op  which  ft  was  laid,  and  where  the  neaa 
should  have  been  placed,  being  covered  all  over  with  a 
pavilion  of  goats'  hair,  through  which  the  eye  could  not 
penetrate.  A  second  visit,  with  a  more  exact  scrutiny, 
discovered  the  artifice. 

There  is  another  passa^  in  which  the  word  occurs,  and 
n  the  same  sense.    It  is  m  the  account  the  historian  gives 


OB  of  the  real  cause  of  the  death  of  Benhadad,  the  king  ol 
Byria,  9  Kings  viii.  15 ;  "  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  mor- 
row, that  he  took  a  thick  cloth,  and  dipped  it  in  water,  and 
sproBui  it  over  his  face,  so  that  he  died :  and  Hazael  reigned 
in  his  stead."  If  Hazael  stifled  him,  why  all  this  parade  1 
the  drawing  the  pillow  from  under  hi:*  head,  and  clapping 
it  over  bis  mouth,  would  have  been  sufficient.  Why  the 
procuring  a  thick  cloth,  according  to  our  translators  1  why 
the  dipping  it  In  water '?  It  is  the  same  word  (-^'32  it«6€vr) 
with  that  in  Samuel,  and,  it  is  reasonable  therefore  to  sup- 
pose, means  the  same  thing,  a  gnat  pavilion.  The  dipping 
it  in  water  may  well  be  supposed  to  be  under  the  pretence 
of  coolness  and  refreshment.  So  Pitts  tells  us.  that  the 
people  of  Mecca  "  do  usually  sleep  on  the  tops  of  the  houses 
for  the  air,  or  in  the  streets  before  their  doors.  Some  lay 
the  small  bedding  they  have  on  a  thin  mat  on  the  ground ; 
others  have  a  slight  frame,  made  much  like  drink-stalls,  on 
which  we  place  barrels,  standing  on  four  legs,  corded  wiih 
palm  cordage,  on  which  they  put  their  bedding.  Before 
they  bring  out  their  bedding,  tliey  sweep  the  streets,  and 
water  them.  As  for  my  own  part,  I  usually  lay  open  with- 
out any  bed-covering,  on  the  top  of  the  house ;  only  I  took 
a  linen  cloth,  dipped  in  the  water,  and  afier  I  had  wrung  it, 
covered  myself  with  it  in  the  night :  and  when  I  awoke,  if  I 
should  find  it  dry,  then  I  would  wet  it  again ;  and  thus  I 
did  two  or  three  times  in  a  night."  £i  like  manner, 
Niebuhr  tells  us,  in  his  description  of  Arabia,  that  "  as  ii 
is  excessivelv  hot,  in  the  summer-time,  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Persian  gulf,  and  they  do  not  find  that  the  dew 
there  is  unwholesome,  tney  sleep  commonly  in  the  open 
air."  He  goes  on,  "in  the  island  of  Charedsj,  I  never 
enjoved  my  repose  better  than  when  the  dew  moisteneti 
my  bed  in  the  night."  Hazael  then  had  a  fair  pretence 
to  oflTer  to  moisten  the  gnat  pavilion,  if  Benhadad  did 
not  himself  desire  it,nn  the  account  of.  his  extreme  heat, 
which  might  prove  thV  occasion  of  his  death,  while  the  di^- 
temper  itself  was  not  mortal.  Whether  the  moisture  of 
that  piece  of  furniture  proved  at  that  time  destractive  from 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  or  whether  Hazael  stifled  him 
with  it,  we  are  not  told  by  the  historian,  and  therefore 
cannot  pretend  absolutely  to  determine.  Conjecture  is  not 
likely  to  be  very  favourable  to  Hazael. — Harmer. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

Ver.  30.  Then  Saal's  anger  was  kindled  against 
Jonathan,  and  he  said  unto  him,  Thou  son  ot 
the  perverse  rebellious  woman^  do  not  I  know 
that  thou  hast  chosen  the  son  of  Jesse  to  thine 
own  confusion,  and  unto  the  confusion  of  thy 
mother's  nakedness. 

In  the  East,  when  they  are  angry  with  a  oerson,  they 
abuse  and  vilify  his  parents.  Satu  thought  or  nothing  bu 
venting  his  anger  against  Jonathan,  nor  had  any  design  to 
reproach  his  wife  personally ;  the  mention  of  her  was  only 
a  vehicle  by  which,  according  to  oriental  modes,  he  was 
to  convey  his  resentment  against  Jonathan  into  the  minds 
of  those  about  him. — Harmer. 

CHAPTER  XXL 
Ver.  9.  And  the  priest  said,  The  sword  of  Goliath 
the  Philistine,  whom  thou  slewest  in  the  valley 
of  Elah,  behold,  it  is  hert,  wrapped  in  a  cloth 
behind  the  ephod :  if  thou  wilt  take  that,  take 
ii ;  for  there  is  no  other  save  that  here.  And 
David  said,  TTtere  is  none  like  that ;  give  it  me. 

To  the  jewels  of  silver  and  gold,  which  the  Hebrew 
soldier  was  accustomed  to  bring  as  a  free-will  ofiering 
into  \he  treasury  of  his  Gkid,  must  be  added  the  armour  ol 
some  illustrious  foe,  which,  in  gratitude  for  his  preser^-a- 
tion,  he  suspended  in  the  sanctyry.  The  sword  of  Go- 
liath was  wrapped  up  in  a  cloth,%nd  deposited  behind  the 
ephod ;  and  in  a  succeeding  war,  the  Pnilistines  proving 
victorious,  took  their  revenge  by  depositing  the  armour  of 
Saul  in  the  temple  of  Ashtaroth.  The  custom  of  dedica- 
ting to  the  gods  tne  spoils  of  a  conquered  enemy,  and  placing 
them  in  their  temples  as  trophies  of  victory  ana  testimonies 
of  eratimde,  is  verv  ancient,  and  universally  received  in 
Asm  and  Greece,  liector  promises  to  dedicate  his  enemy^ 
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Armour  in  the  tem|4eof  Apollo,  if  he  wonld  grant  him  the 
victory :  "  But  if  I  shall  prove  victorious,  and  Apollo 
vouctemfe  me  the  glory  to  strip  off  his  armour,  and  carry 
it  to  sacred  Trov,  then  will  I  suspend  it  in  the  temple  of 
the  far-darting  AnoUo."  Virgil  alludes  to  this  custom  in 
hjs  description  or  the  temple,  where  Latinus  gives  audi- 
ence to  the  ambassadors  or  JSneas : 

"Moltaqne  preterea  nerti  ia  potdbni  arma,"  &c. 

J3n.  Ub.  tU.  L  183L 

"  Besides,  on. the  sacred  doorposts,  many  arms,  captive 
chariots,  and  crooked  cimeters  are  suspended,  helmets, 
crested  plumes,  and  massy  bars  of  gates,  and  darts,  and 
shields,  and  beaks  torn  from  ships."  Nor  was  it  the  cus- 
tom only  to  dedicate  to  heaven  the  weapons  taken  from  an 
enemy;  when  the  soldier  retired  from  the  tumults  of  war 
to  the  bosom  of  his  family,  he  frequently  hung  up  his  own 
arms  in  the  temple,  as  a  grateful  acknowlednnent  of  the 
protection  he  haa  received,  and  the  victories  he  had  won. 
In  this  custom,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  imitated  the  Asiatic 
nations,  and  particularly  the  Hebrews;  for  when  David 
resigned  the  command  of  his  armies  to  his  generals,  he 
laid  up  his  arms  in  the  tabernacle,  where  thev  continued 
for  several  ages ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  nis  conduct 
in  this  respect,  was  followed  by  many  of  his  companions  in 
arms,  when  Joash,  one  of  his  descendants,  was  crowned, 
Jehoiada  the  high-priest,  under  whose  care  he  had  been 
educated,  deliverecl  to  the  captains  of  hundreds,  spears, 
and  bucklers,  and  shields,  that  had  been  King  David's, 
which  were  in  the  house  of  Qod. — Pazton. 

CHAPTER  XXIL 
Ver.  6.  When  Saul  hesrd  that  David  was  dia- 
covered,  and  the  men  that  were  with  him«  (now 
Saul  abode  in  Gibeah  under  a  tree  in  Ramah, 
having  his  spear  in  his  hand,  and  all  his  ser- 
vants were  standing  about  him.) 

Though  mean  people  in  travelling  might  make  use  of 
trees  for  shelter  from  the  heat,  we  ma^  perhaps  think  it 
almost  incredible  that  kings  should  not  mia^ne  that  either 
proper  houses  would  be  marked  out  for  their  reception ;  or 
if  tnat  could  not  be  convenientlv  done  in  some  of  their 
routes,  that  at  least  they  would  nave  tents  carried  along 
with  them,  as  persons  of  more  than  ordinary  rank  and 
condition  are  supposed  by  Dr.  Shaw  now  to  do.  For  these 
reasons  we  may  possibly  have  been  extremely  surprised  at 
that  passai^e  concerning  Saul,  1  Sam.  zzii.  6,  ifow  Sand 
abode  in  Qibeah^  under  a  tree'in  Ramak^  or;  according  to  the 
margin,  under  a  grove  in  a  high  piace^  having  his  apear  in 
his  hand^  and  aU  his  servants  were  standing  about  him. 
Yet  strange  as  this  may  appear  to  us,  it  is  natural  enough 
according  to  the  present  customs  of  the  Blast,  where  wd 
know  the  solemnity  and  awfulniss  of  superiority  is  kept  up 
as  high  as  ever.  Thus  when  Dr.  Pococke  was  travelling 
in  the  company  of  the  governor  of  Faiume,  who  was 
treated  with  great  respect  as  he  passed  along,  they  passed 
one  night,  be  tells  us,  in  a  grove  of  palm-trees.  The 
governor  might,  no  doubt,  had  he  pleased,  have  lodged  in 
some  village ;  but  he  rather  chose  a  place  which  we  think 
ver^  odd  for  a  person  of  figure.  The  position  of  Saul, 
which  was  on  a  high  place  according  to  the  margin, 
reminds  me  of  another  passage  of  this  author,  where  he 
fnr^e&  ns  an  account  of  the  going  out  of  the  Caya,  or  lieu- 
tieaant  of  the  governor  of  Meloui,  on  a  sort  of  Arab  expe- 
dition, towards  a  place  where  there  was  an  ancient  temple, 
mttended  by  many  people  with  kettledrums  and  other 
musie :  the  doctor  visited  that  temple,  and  upon  his  return 
fh>m  it  went  to  the  caya,  he  says,  ''whose  carpets  and 
cushions  were  laid  on  a  height,  on  which  he  sat  with  the 
standard  by  him,  which  is  carried  before  him  when  he 
goes  out  in  this  manner.  I  sat  down  with  him,  and  coffee 
was  brought ;  the  sadar  himself,  came  after  as  inco^ito." 
Saul  seems,  by  the  description  given,  as  well  as  b^  the  fol- 
lowing part  of  the  history,  to  have  been  pursuing  after 
•David,  and  slopping,  to  have  placed  himself,  according  to 
ibe  present  oriental  mode,  in  the  posture  of  chief.  Whether 
the  spear  in  his  hand,  or  at  bis  nand,  as  it  might  be  trans- 
lated according  to  Noldius,  and  as  appears  by  the  uw  of 
that  prefix  in  czek.  x.  15,  was  the  same  thing  to  Saul's 
people  that  the  standard  was  to  those  of  the  ca3ra,  I  know 
flot:  if  it  was,  there  is  a  third  thing  in  this  text  illustrated 


hr  the  doi  tor's  accounts,  the  stopping  under  a  tree  or  grove ; 
tne  stopping  on  a  high  jdacof  and  the  sacred  historian's 
remark,  that  he  had  his  spear  by  him.  It  is  certain,  that 
when  a  long  pike  is  carried  before  a  company  of  Arabs,  it 
is  a  mark  that  an  Arab  sheik,  or  prince,  is  there,  which 

Eike  is  carried  before  him ;  and  when  he  alights,  and  the 
orses  are  fastened,  the  pike  is  fixed,  as  appears  by  a  story 
in  Norden.— Habmkb. 

Ver.  18.  And  the  king  said  to  l>oeg,  Turn  thou, 
and  &11  upon  the  priests.  *  And  Doeg  the 
Edomite  turned,  and  ne  fell  upon  the  priests, 
and  slew  on  that  day  fourscore  and  five  persons 
that  did  wear  a  linen  ephod. 

In  ancient  times,  persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  statioL 
were  employed  to  execute  the  sentence  of  the  law.  They 
had  not  then,  as  we  have  at  present,  public  executi(mers; 
but  the  prince  laid  his  commands  on  any  of  his  courtieni 
whom  he  chose,  and  probably  selected  the  person  for  whom 
he  had  the  greatest  favour.  Gideon  commanded  Jether, 
his  eldest  son,  to  execute  his  sentence  oti  the  kings  of 
Midian :  the  king  of  Israel  ordered  the  footmen  who  stood 
around  him,  and  were  probably  a  chosen  body  of  soldiers 
for  the  defence  of  his  person,  to  put  to  death  the  priests  ql 
the  Lord ;  and  when  tney  reiuseo.  Doeg,  an  Edomite,  one 
of  his  principal  officers.  Long  after  the  days  of  Saul,  the 
reifuing  monarch  commanded  Beniah,  the  chief  captain 
of  nis  armies,  to  perform  that  duty.  Sometimes  the  chief 
magistrate  executed  the  sentence  of  the  law  with  his  own 
hands;  for  when  Jether  shrunk  from  the  duty  which  his 
father  required,  Gideon,  at  that  time  the  supreme  magis- 
trate in  Israel,  did  not  hesitate  to  do  it  himself.  In  these 
times  such  a  command  would  be  reckoned  equally  baite- 
rous  and  unbecoming;  but  the  ideas  which  were  entertained 
in  those  primitive  ages  of  honour  and  propriety,  were  in 
many  respects  extremely  different  from  ours,  ui  Homer, 
the  exasperated  Ulysses  commanded  his  son  Telemachnn 
to  put  to  death  the  suiters  of  Penelope,  which  was  imme- 
diately done.  The  custom  of  employing  persons  of  hi^h 
rank  to  execute  the  sentence  of  the  law,  is  still  retained  m 
the  principality  of  Senaar,  where  the  public  executioner  is 
one  of  the  principal  nobility :  and,  by  virtue  of  his  oifice, 
resides  in  the  royal  palace. — Paxton. 

CHAPTER  XXHL 
Ver.  16.  And  Jonathan  Saul's  son  arose,  and 
went  to  Dnvid  into  the  wood,  and  strengthened 
his  hand  in  Qod. 

A  passage  in  the  Travels  of  Pietro  deUa  Valle.  which 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  this  part  of  David's  history, 
considerably  illustrates  it.  Speaking  of  his  passing  through 
a  forest  or  wood  in  Mazanderan,  a  province  of  Persia,  into 
which  thev  entered  on  the  Uth  of  February,  and  com- 
plaining of  the  moisture  and  heaviness  of  the  roads  there, 
he  tells  us,  "  We  did  at  length  master  them,  but  with  so 
much  diflicultv  that  we  could  not  get  forward  above  two 
leagues  that  day,  and.  night  overtook  us  before  we  got 
through  the  forest.  We  endeavoured  to  find  some  place 
of  retreat  in  different  parts,  to  which  the  barking  of  d^, 
or  noise  made  by  other  animaU,  seemed  to  guide  us.  But 
at  last,  finding  no  inhabited  place  near  us,  we  passed  the 
night  in  the  same  forest,  among  the  trees,  under  which  we 
made  a  kind  of  intrenchment  with  our  baggage,  in  a  placo 
where  we  found  many  leaves  that  had  fallen  ijom  the 
trees.  These  served  us  for  a  carpet  and  for  bedding  both, 
without  any  other  tent  than  the  branches  of  the  great  trees 
there,  through  which  the  moonshine^reached  us,  and  made 
a  kind  of  pavilion  of  cloth  of  silver.  There  was  no  want 
of  wood  for  the  makinc:  a  great  fire,  any  more  than  of  pro* 
visions  for  supper,  which  we  sent  for  from  the  nearest 
village  in  the  forest,  seated  by  the  highway-side,  where, 
after  some  contest  with  the  people,  of  a  savage  and  su9* 
picious  temper,  who  were  ready  to  come  to  olows  with  my 
messengers,  without  knowing  any  reason  why  they  should ; 
they,  after  coming  to  a  riffht  understanding  with  us,  be* 
came  very  civil,  would  have  lodged  us^  and  made  u» 
presents :  but  on  our  refusal  on  account  of  the  distance  of 
the  way,  the  chief  person  of  the  town,  with  other  principal 
inhabitants,  came  of  their  own  accora  to  our  camp,  la^<*n 
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with  good  meat,  aad  other  provisions,  and  spent  the  night 
with  ns  with  great  gayety.  They  even  brought  us  a  coun- 
try musician,  who  regaled  us  during  supper,  and  all  night 
iong,  with  certain  iorest  songs,  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  that  is,  of  Mazanderan,  where  a  coarse  kind  of 
Persian  is  spoken,  sung  to  the  sound  of  a  miserable  violin, 
which  was  sufficiently  tiresome." — H*bmbb. 

Yer.  19.  Then  came  up  the  Ziphites  to  Saul  to 
Qibeah,  saying,  Doth  not  David  hide  himself 
with  us  in  strongholds  in  the  wood,  in  the  hill 
of  Hachilah«  which  is  on  the  south  of  Jeshimon  1 

The  margin  has.  for  umtky  '*  on  the  right  hand."  "  The 
Hebrews  express  tne  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  by  words 
which  signily  before,  behind,  left,  ana  right,  according  to 
the  situation  of  a  man  with  his  face  turned  towards  the 
south."  In  the  same  way  do  the  Hindoos  speak  on  this 
subject ,  the  north  is  shown  by  the  left,  the  south  by  the 
ngnt  hand,  the  face  being  considered  to  be  towards  the  east. 
When  the  situation  of  any  thing  is  spoken  of,  it  is  always 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  cardinal  points.  Often, 
when  people  wish  to  give  intelligence  respecting  an^  thing, 
they  begin  by  asking  a  Question  which  conveys  the  informr 
ation  required.  Thus  the  situation  of  poor  David  was 
described  b]^  asking  a  question.  '*  Have  not  the  elephants 
been  ravaging  the  fields  of  Tamban  last  night?"  is  a 
question  asked  when  such  a  circumstance  has  taken  place. 

^ROUBTB. 

Yer.  29.  And  David  went  up  from  thence,  and 
dwelt  in  strongholds  at  £n-gedi. 

The  villa^  of  Engedi,  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jericho,  derives  its  name  f^om  the  Hebrew  word  (py)  Ain^ 
a  fountain,  and  Tn^)  a  kid.  It  is  suggested  by  the  situation 
among  lofty  rocks,  which,  overhanging  the  valleys,  seem 
to  threaten  the  traveller  with  immediate  destruction.  A 
fountain  of  pure  water  rises  near  the  summit,  which  the 
inhabitants  call  Eneedi,  the  fountain  of  the  goat,  because 
it  is  hardly  accessible  to  any  other  creature. — Pazton. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 
Yer.  8.  And  when  Saul  looked  behind  him,-  Da- 
vid stooped  with  his  face  to  the  earth,  and 
bowed  himself. 

"  Some  time  after  this,  the  ambassador  had  his  public 
audience,  when  we  saw  the  kin^  in  great  splendour :  he 
was  decked  in  all  his  jewels,  with  his  crown  on  his  head, 
his  bazubends  or  armlets  on  his  anns,  seated  on  his  throne. 
We  approached  him,  bowing  after  our  own  manner ;  but 
the  Persians  bowed  as  David  did  to  Saul,  who  stooped  frith 
his  face  to  the  earthy  and  bowed  himself.  1  Sam.  xxiv.  8. 
That  is,  not  touching  the  earth  with  the  face,  but  bowing 
with  their  bodies  at  right  angles,  the  hands  placed  on  the 
knees,  and  the  legs  somewhat  asunder.  It  is  only  on 
remarkable  occasions  that  the  prostration  of  the  Itouec 
Zemeen,  the  face  to  the  earth,  is  made,  which  must  be  the 
falling  upon  the  face  to  the  earth,  and  worshipping  as 
Joshua  did."— MoRisa. 

Yer.  12.  The  Lord  judge  between  me  and  thee, 
and  the  Lord  avenge  me  of  thee :  but  my  hand 
shall  not  be  upon  thee. 

The  attitudes  and  expression  of  respect,  which  the  rules 
of  good-breeding  re<juire  from  the  Oriental,  are  far  more 
diversified  and  servile  than  ours ;  yet  he  uses  a  freedom 
with  his  eauals,  and  even  with  persons  of  superior  condi- 
tion, whicn  we  are  uniformly  taught  to  regard  as  im- 
proper. It  is  reckoned  among  us  a  sure  mark  of  vulgarity, 
m  any  person  to  mention  his  own  name  before  that  of  his 
equal ;  and  an  instance  of  great  arrogance  to  name  himself 
oefore  his  superior ;  but  in  the  East,  it  is  quite  customary 
for  the  speaker  to  name  himself  first.  This  was  also  the 
habitual  practice  in  Israel^  and  quite  consistent  with  their 
notions  of  good-breeding:  for  David,  who  had  been  long 
at  the  court  of  Saul,  and  could  be  no  stranger  to  the  rules 
of  jrood  manners,  addressed  his  sovereicrn  in  these  words: 
"  The  ijoTd  judge  between  me  and  thee  ;'*  and  this  at  a  time 


too,  when  he  treated  that  prince  with  great  reverence ;  foi 
'*  he  stooped  with  his  face  to  the  earth,  and  bowed  himself' 
immediately  before.  In  the  same  manner,  Ephrun  the 
Hittite  replied  to  the  patriarch  Abraham,  who  was  at  least 
his  equal,  more  probably  his  superior :  "  My  lord,  hearken 
unto  me ;  the  land  is  worth  four  hundred  sbekel<i  of  silver ; 
what  is  that  between  me  and  thee  1"  Hence  David  was 
guilty  of  no  rudeness  to  Saul,  in  naming  himself  first ;  his 
conduct  was  quite  agreeable  to  the  modem  ceremonial  of 
eastern  courts,  at  least  to  that  of  Persia,  which  seema  Ui 
have  been  established  soon  ailer  the  flood.'PixTON. 

Yer.  14.  AAer  whom  is  the  king  of  Israel  come 
out  ?  after  whom  dost  thou  pursue  ?  after  a  dead 
dog,  after  a  flea  ? 

It  is  hiffhly  contemptible  and  provoking  to  compare  a 
man  to  a  dead  dog.  Has  a  servant  ofiended  bis  master ; 
he  will  say,  "  Stand  there  and  be  like  a  dead  dog  to  me." 
Does  a  creditor  press  much  for  his  money :  the  debtor  will 
sav; "  Bring  your  bond,  and  then  he  is  a  dead  doc  to  me." 
"  1  care  as  much  for  that  fellow  as  for  a  dead  dog.  '*  I  will 
tell  you  what  that  fellow  is  worth ;  a  dead  dog!" — ^Roberts. 

Yer.  16.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  David  had 
made  an  end  of  speakmg  these  words  unto 
Saul,  that  Saul  said,  Is  this  thy  voice,  my  son 
David  ?  And  Saul  lifted  up  his  voice  and  wept. 

When  a  man  in  great  sorrow  is  spoken  of,  it  is  said, 
"  Ah,  how  he  did  lift  up  his  voice  and  weep !''    "  Alas,  how 
great  is  their  trouble,  they  are  all  lifting  up  the  voice." 
— Roberts. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

Yer.  1.  And  Samuel  died;  and  all  the  Israelites 
were  gathered  together,  and  lamented  him,  and 
buried  him  in  his  house  at  Ramah.  And  Da- 
vid arose,  and  went  down  to  the  wilderness  of 
Paran. 

While  walking  out  one  evening,  a  few  fields'  distance 
from  Deir  el  Kaner,  with  Hanna  Doomani,  the  son  of 
my  host,  to  see  a  detailed  ^rden  belonging  to  his  father, 
he  pointed  out  to  me,  near  it,  a  small  solid  stone  building, 
apparently  a  house ;  very  solemnly  adding,  "  Kabbar  beity" 
tie  sepulchre  of  our  family.^  It  had  neither  door  nor 
window.  He  then  directed  my  attention  to  a  considerable 
number  of  similar  buildings,  at  a  distance ;  which  to  the 
eye  are  exactly  like  houses,  but  which  are  in  fact  family 
mansions  for  the  dead.  Perhaps  this  custom  may  have 
been  of  great  antiquitv;  ^nd  may  serve  to  explain  some 
scripture  phrases.  The  prophet  Samuel  was  buried  in 
his  nouse  at  Ramah :  it  could  hardly  have  been  his  dwell- 
inghouse,  compare  1  Kings  ii.  34,  Job  xxx.  23.  Possibly 
also  the  passages  in  Prov.  ii.  18, 19,  and  vii.  S7,  and  ix.  18, 
describing  the  house  of  a  wanton  woman,  may  have  drawn 
their  imageiy  from  this  custom. — Jowett. 

Yer.  5.  Gro  to  Nabal,  and  greet  him  in  my  name. 
Job  xxix.  8.  The  agea  arose  and  stood  up. 
Acts  zxviii.  10.  Who  also  honoured  me  with 
many  honours. 

In  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  we  have  some  striking 
examples  of  what  may  be  termed  good-breeding.  Look  at 
the  patriarchs  and  others  in  their  renunciation  of  self,  their 
anxiety  to  please,  to  show  respect  to^he  aged,  and  learned, 
the  dignified,  or  those  of  the  sacerdotal  character;  listen  to 
their  affecting  eulogies  and  their  touching  appeals,  and 
then  say,  have  we  not  in  them  some  of  the  most  pleasing 
instances  of  gentility  and  good-breeding  1  On  their  great 
anniversary  festivals,  the  Hindoos  always  send  to  "ffreec* 
each  other.  Has  a  son  or  daughter  got  married;  nas  a 
"  male  child"  been  bom ;  has  prosperity  attended  the  mer- 
chant in  his  pursuits ;  does  a  traveller  pass  through  a  towa 
or  village  where  some  of  his  friends  or  ao(naintances  re- 
side: then,  those  concerned  send  greeting  expressive  of 
their  joy,  and  best  wishes  for  future  prosperity.  See  them 
I  on  receiving  company.    A  servant,  or  friend,  stands  at  thf 
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gate  to  watch  for  the  approach  of  die  ffnests,  and  to  give 
fiotice  to  the  master  oi  the  hoiue.  WEen  they  appt  ^»ach 
the  premises  the  host  g:oes  oat  to  meet  them,  ana  bow  and 
expresses  his  joy  at  seeing  them ;  he  then  pats  his  arm  jyer 
their  shoulders,  or  takes  them  by  the  hand,  and  conlncts 
them  into  the  house.  When  they  retire  also,  he  always 
accompanies  them  to  the  gate,  and  expresses  the  great  joj 
he  has  had  iiP  their  company.  Before  people  take  their 
food  they  always  wash  their  nands,  feet,  ana  month ;  and 
when  they  sit  down,  th^  take  their  places  according  to  rank 
and  seniority.  Should  any  man  presume  to  sit  down  *'  in 
the  highest"  V>lace  when  he  has  not  a  title  to  it,  he  will  be 
sure  (as  in  the  parable)  to  hear  the  master  say  to  him,  in 
respect  to  *'a  more  honourable  inan,"  "Give  this  man 
place ;"  and  then, "  with  shame,"  he  will  be  compelled  "  to 
take  the  lowest"  place.  In  supplying  the  guests,  the  chief 
person  present  is  always  served  the  first,  and  generally  by 
the  hands  of  the  host  nimself.  They  are  also  particular 
as  to  the  order  of  serving  up  their  viands  and  condiments ; 
to  set  on  the  table  certam  articles  first  would  be  there  con- 
sidered as  moch  out  of  place  as  it  is  in  England  to  set  on 
the  dessert  before  the  more  substantial  dishes.  Epicures  at 
home  would  smile,  and  pout  the  lip,  at  the  vegetable  feast 
of  a  Saiva  !nan.  His  first  course  consists  of  pulse,  green 
gram,  rice,  **ui  ghee,  or  butter:  the  secoDd,  of  numerous 
curries,  and  ickles  made  of  half-ripe  fruits,  yegetables, 
and  spices :  the  third,  an  acid  kind  of  broth ;  the  fourth, 
curds,  honey,  and  rice :  the  fifth,  a  rich  supply  of  mellow 
fruits.  From  this  humble  repast  the  guests  arise  with  more 
pleasure  and  at  less  expense  of  health,  than  the  luxurious 
Englishman  does  from  his  half-medicated  meal,  to  which 
science  is  now  the  footman,  and  a  few  French  terms  its 
fashionable  vocabulary,  when  the  visiters  have  taken 
what  they  require,  the  principal  person  arises  from  his  seal, 
and  all  present  follow  his  example.^RoBEBTs. 

Yer.  10.  And  Nabal  answered  David's  servants, 
and  said,  Who  is  David  ?  and  who  is  the  son 
of  Jesse  ?  There>be  many  servants  now-a-days 
that  break  away  every  man  from  his  master. 

"When  a  man  has  gained  some  ascendency  over  others, 
or  when  he  assumes  authori^  which  is  ofiensive  to  some 
one  present,  it  will  be  inquired,  by  way  of  contempt^  as 
Nabal  did  respecting  David,  '*  Who  is  hel  and  whose  son 
is  he  I"-— RoBEaTB. 

Ver.  16.  They  were  a  wall  unto  us,  both  by 
night  and  day,  all  the  while  we  were  with  them 
keeping  the  sheep. 

This  was  said  of  David  and  his  men,  who  had  been  kind 
unto  the  servants  of  Nabal,  and  had  probably  been  a  defence 
to  them  while  they  had  been  in  the  wilderness  tending  their 
sheep.  And  the  same  figure  is  also  used  among  us,  m  ref- 
erence to  those  who  have  been  a  defence  to  others.  "  Ah ! 
my  friend ;  you  have  been  a  malhU.  i.  e.  a  wall,  unto  me." 
"  Alas !  my  wall  is  fallen,**  means,  the  friend  is  dead,  or  be- 
come weak.  "  What  care  I  for  that  jackal  1  I  have  a  good 
wall  before  me.*' — Roberts. 

Ver.  23.  And  when  Abigail  saw  David,  she  hasted, 
and  lighted  off  the  ass,  and  fell  before  David  on 
her  face,  and  bowed  herself  to  the  groimd. 

A  rider  was  expected  to  dismount,  when  he  met  a  person 
o f  more  ele?ated  rank.  Under  the  influence  of  this  ancient 
custom,  the  Egyptians  dismount  from  their  asses,  when 
they  approach  tne  tombs  of  their  departed  saints;  andlxAh 
Christians  and  Jews  are  obliged  to  submit  to  the  same  <;er- 
emony.  Christians  in  that  country  must  also  dismount 
wh^M  they  happen  to  meet  with  oflicers  of  the  army.  In 
Palestine,  the  Jews,  who  are  not  permiUed  to  ride  on  horse- 
back, are  compelled  to  dismoimt  from  their  asses  and  pass 
by  a  Mohammedan  on  foot.  This  explains  the  reason  that 
Achsah,  the  daughter  of  Caleb,  and  Abigail  the  wife  of 
Nabal,  alighted  from  their  asses ;  it  was  a  mark  of  respect 
which  the  former  owed  to  her  father,  and  the  latter  to  Da- 
rid,  a  person  of  high  rank  and  growing  renown.  It  was 
andcMbtedly  for  the  same  reason,  that  Rebecca  alighted 
troni  the  camel  on  which  she  rode,  when  the  servant  in-> 
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formed  her,  that  the  stranger  whom  she  descried  at  a  dis- 
tance in  the  field,  was  his  master ;  and  that  Naaman,  the 
Syrian  grandee,  alighted  from  his  chariot,  at  the  approach 
ot  Qehazi,  the  serv^ant  of  Elisha. — PiXTON. 

Ver.  29.  Tet  a  man  is  risen  to  pursue  thee,  and 
to  seek  thy  soul :  but  the  soul  of  my  lord  shall 
be  bound  m  the  bundle  of  life  with  the  Lord 
thy  God;  and  the  souls  of  thine  enemies,  them 
shall  he  sling  out,  as  out  of  the  middle  of  a 
sling. 

Any  thing  which  is  important  or  valuable  is  called  a 
kati^  ue.^tL  bundle,  a  pack,  a  bale.**  A  young  man  who 
is  enamoured  of  a  female,  is  said  to  be  "  Sound  up  in  the 
kaU^  bundle,  of  love."  Of  a  just  judge  the  people  say, "  He 
is  boimd  up  in  the  bundle  of  justice."  When  a  man  is  very 
strict  in  reference  to  his  caste,  **  he  is  bound  up  in  the  bun- 
dle of  high  caste."  When  a  person  is  spoken  to  respecting 
the  vanities  or  impurities  or  his  system,  he  often  replies, 
"  Talk  not  to  me,  I  am  bound  up  in  the  bundle  of  my  reli- 

gion."    "  Why  do  those  people  act  so  1— Because  they  are 
Dund  up  in  the  bimdle  of  desire."    David,  therefore,  was 
to  be  bound  up  in  the  bundle  of  life— nothing  was  to  harm 

him.— ROBEBTS. 


Yer.  35.  So  David  received  of  her  hand  thai 
which  she  had  brought  him,  and  said  unto  her. 
Go  up  in  peace  to  thy  house :  see,  I  have  heark- 
ened to  thy  voice,  and  have  accepted  thy  person. 

Does  a  person  ask  a  favour  of  his.  superior;  it  will  not 
be.  in  general,  said  in  reply,  "  I  grant  your  request ;"  or, 
'*  X  ou  shall  have  your  desire :"  but,  Nan  ttn  muggaUi  part- 
totfi,  *'  I  have  seen  thy  face.'*  Has  a  man  greatly  ofiended 
another,  and  does  he  plead  for  mercy :  the  person  to  whom 
offence  has  been  given  will  say,  "  I  nave  seen  thy  face  ;*' 
which  means,  that  he  is  pardoned.  Should  a  fnend  in- 
Guire,  "Well,  what  punisnment  do  you  intend  to  inflict  on 
tnat  fellow  V  he  will  reply, "  I  have  seen  his  face."  In  ap- 
plying for  help,  should  tnere  be  a  denial,  the  applicant  will 
ask,  "  In  whose  face  shall  I  now  look  V*  Wnen  a  man 
has  nearly  lost  all  hope,  he  says,  "  For  the  sake  of  the 
face  of  God  grant  me  my  request.*^— RoBEam 

Ver.  36.  And  Abigail  came  to  Nabal ;  and,  be- 
hold, he  held  a  feast  in  his  house,  like  the  least 
of  a  king :  and  Nabal's  heart  was  merry  within 
him,  for  he  was  very  drunken :  wherefore  she 
told  him  nothing,  less  or  more,  until  the  morn- 
ing hght 

Sheep-shearinj^  is  an  operation  to  which  allusion  is  more 
frequently  made  in  the  sacred  volume.  The  wool  in  very 
remote  tmies  was  not  shorn  with  an  iron  instrument,  but 
plucked  off*  with  the  hand.  From  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  several  writers,  the  time  when  it  is  performed  in 
Palestine,  falls  in  the  month  of  March.  It  this  be  ad- 
mitted, it  fixes  the  time  of  the  year  when  Jacob  departtJ 
from  Laban  on  his  return  to  his  father's  house,  for  ne  left 
him  at  the  time  he  went  to  shear  his  sheep.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  sheep  of  Nabal  were  shorn  in  the  soring;  for 
among  the  presents  which  Abigail  made  to  David,  five 
measures  of  parched  com  are  mentioned.  But  we  Inow, 
from  other  passages  of  scripture,  that  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  use  parched  com  when  it  was  full  grown,  but 
not  ripe ;  for  the  people  of  Israel  were  commanded  in  the 
law  not  to  eat  parched  com  nor  green  ears,  until  ihe  se.i- 
same  day  they  had  made  an  offering  to  the  Lord.  Thii 
time  seems  to  have  been  spent  by  the  eastern  j^wains,  in 
more  than  usual  hilarity.  And  it  may  be  inferred  from 
several  hints  in  the  scripmres,  that  the  wealthier  proprietors 
invited  their  friends  ana  dependants  to  sumptuous  entertain- 
ments. Nabal,  on  that  joyous  occasion,  which  the  servants 
of  David  call»l  a  good,  or  festive  day,  although  a  churlish 
and  niggardly  man,  "held  a  feast  m  his  house,  like  ihtt 
feast  of  a  king;"  and  on  a  .similar  occasion,  Absalom  treat- 
ed his  fHends  and  relations  in  the  same  magnificer' 
I'he  modem  Arabs  are  more  frugal  and  parsir 
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yet  their  hearts,  so  little  accustomed  to  expand  wii  i  joyous 
reelings,  acknowledge  the  powerful  inflaence  of  increasing 
wealth,  and  dispose  them  to  indulge  in  greater  joUitv  than 
nsuaL  On  these  occasions,  they  perhaps  kill  a  lamo,  or  a 
goat,  and  treat  their  relations  and  friends :  and  at  once  to 
testify  their  respect  for  their  guests,  and  add  to  the  Inxury 
of  the  feast,  crown  the  festive  board  with  new  cheeke  and 
milk,  dates  and  honey .^•Paxtom. 

Yer.  41.  And  she  arose,  and  bowed  herself  on 
her  face  to  the  earth,  and  said.  Behold,  let  thy 
handmaid  be  a  servant  to  wash  the  feet  of  the 
servants  of  mj  lord. 

The  necessity  for  washing  the  feet  in  the  East  has  been 
attributed  to  their  wearing  sandals ;  but  it  is  very  reauisite, 
according  to  Sir  John  Chardin,  let  the  covering  of  the  feet 
be  of  what  kind  it  will.  "  Those  that  travel  in  the  hot 
countries  of  the  East,"  he  tells  us,  "  such  as  Arabia  is,  be- 
pin,  at  their  arriving  at  the  end  of  their  journey,  with  pull- 
Uff  off  the  coverings  of  their  feet.  The  sweat  and  the  dust, 
which  penetrate  all  sorts  of  coverings  for  the  feet,  produce 
a  filth  there,  which  excites  a  very  troublesome  itching. 
And  though  the  eastern  people  are  extremelv  careful  to 
preserve  the  bodv  neat,  it  is  more  for  refreshment  than 
cleanliness,  that  tney  wash  their  feet  at  the  close  of  their 
journey." 

According  to  D'Arvieux,  the  little  yellow  morocco  boots, 
worn  by  the  Arabs,  which  are  made  very  light,  so  as  that 
they  may  walk  in  them  afoot,  and  even  run  in  them,  are 
yet'so  tight  as  not  to  be  penetrated  by  water ;  but  none  of 
the  eastern  coverings  for  the  foot,  it  seems,  can  guard 
against  the  dust ;  consequently  this  custom  of  washing  the 
feet  is  not  to  be  merely  ascribed  to  their  use  of  sandals: 
a  circumstance  that  has  not,  1  think,  been  attended  to,  ana 
which  therefore  claims  our  notice. — Hahmkh. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Yer.  6.  And  David  rose,  and  came  to  the  place 
where  Saul  had  pitched ;  and  David  beheld  the 
place  where  Saul  lay,  and  Abner  the  son  of 
Ner,  the  captain  of  his  host :  and  Saul  lav  in 
the  trench,  and  the  people  pitohed  round  about 
him. 

The  encampments  of  Israel  in  Canaan  seem  to  have 
been  opened  and  unguarded  on  all  sides.  When  David  rec- 
onnoitred the  camp  of  Saul,  the  king  "  lay  in  the  trench, 
and  all  the  people  pitched  round  about  him."  The  Hebrew 
term'ifM^oi  never  signifies  a  ditch  and  rampart,  as  our 
translators  seem  to  have  understood  it,  but  a  chariot  or  wag- 
on way,  or  highway,  or  the  rut  of  a  wheel  in  the  ground. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  understood  of  a  ring  of  carriages,  as  the  mar- 

Sinal  reading  seems  to  suppose,  and  as  Biixtorf  interprets 
le  word ;  for  it  is  not  prooiible  that  Saul  would  encumber 
his  army  with  baggage  in  so  rapid  a  pursuit,  nor  that  so 
mountainous  a  country  was  practicable  for  wagons.  It 
seems  then  simply  to  mean,  the  circle  these  troops  formed. 
.  in  the  midst  of  which,  as  being  the  place  of  honour,  Saul 
reposed.  An  Arab  camp  is  alwajrs  circular,  when  the  dis- 
positions of  the  ground  will  permit,  the  chieftain  being  in 
the  middle,  and  the  troops  at  a  respectable  distance  around 
him.  Their  lances  are  fixed  near  them  in  the  ground,  all 
the  day  long,  ready  for  action.  This  was  precisely  the 
form  and  arrangement  of  Saul's  camp,  as  described  by  the 
sacred  historian.  As  it  L^  a  universal  custom  in  the  East 
to  make  the  great  meal  at  night,  and  consequently  to  fall 
into  a  deep  sleep  immediately  after  it,  a  handnil  of  resolute 
men  might  easily  beat  up  a  camp  of  many  thousands.  This 
rircumstance  undoubteoly  facilitated  the  decisive  victory 
which  Qideon  obtained  over  the  combined  forces  of  Midian. 
—  Paxtok. 

Yer.  11.  The  Lord  forbid  that  I  should  stretch 
forth  my  hand  against  the  Lord's  anointed; 
btit  I  pray  thee,  take  thou  now  the  spear  that 
i$  at  his  bolster,  and  the  cmse  of  water,  and  let 
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Thus  did  Saal  sleep,  with  his  head  on  the  botster,  and 
a  vessel  of  water  try  his  side;  and  in  this  way  do  all  east- 
em  travellers  slee^  at  this  day.  The  bolster  is  round,  about 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  twenty  in  leneth.  In  travel* 
ling,  it  is  car  lied  rolled  up  in  the  mat  on  which  the  on-ner 
sleeps.  In  a  hot  climate,  a  draught  of  water  is  very  re- 
fresning  in  the  night ;  hence  a  vessel  fille<Lwith  waier  is 
always  near  where  a  person  sleeps. — RoaafrB. 

Yer.  13.  Then  David  went  over  to  the  other  side, 
and  stood  on  the  top  of  a  hill  a&r  oS,  a  great 
space  being  between  them:  14.  And  David 
cried  to  the  people,  and  to  Abner  the  son  of 
Ner,  saying,  Answerest  thou  not,  Abner?  Then 
Abner  answered  and  said.  Who  art  thou  that 
criest  to  the  king? 

The  establishment  of  a  colony  of  Jews  in  Abyssinia,  ia 
an  event  sufficiently  vouched  for  by  history ;  and  among 
other  things,  it  has  had  the  efiea  of  preserving  in  that 
country  many  usages  of  the  Jews  uf  Judea,  traces  of  which 
we  find  in  the  historical  books  of  scripture.  The  remote 
situation  of  this  country,  with  our  very  imperfect  knowl- 
edge of  it,  has  rendered  what  evidence  it  furnishes  obscure, 
and  con.sequently  feeble :  nevertheless  we  find,  occasionally, 
instances  of  such  close  conformity  with  scripture  inci- 
dents, that  their  resemblance  strikes  even  the  least  obser- 
vant. This  has  been  stated  in  strong  terms  by  Mr.  Salt, 
one  of  our  latest  travellers  into  Abyssinia  -,  ana  has  been 
iouod  not  less  remarkable  by  Mr.  Pearce,  who  re>ided 
there  reveral  years.  It  will  be  elucidated  by  the  following 
extracts,  which  scarcely  admit  of  additional  remarks. 
**  While  the  army  eciained  encamped  on  this  snot,  Mr. 
Pearce  went  out  on  an  excursion  with  Badieruna  Tesfos 
and  Shalaka  La£^ee,  and  others  ci  :he  Ras*3  people,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  ofi*  some  cattle  which  were'kno  wn 
to  be  secreted  in  the  neighbourhood.    In  this  object  the 

O  succeeded,  getting  possession  of  more  than  three 
red  oxen ;  but  this  was  effected  with  very  considera- 
ble loss,  owing  to  a  stratagem  put  in  practice  by  Guebra 
Guro,  and  about  fourteen  of  his  best  marksmen,  who  haU 
placed  themselves  in  a  recumbent  position  on  the  over* 
nanging  brow  of  a  rock,  which  was  completely  inaccessi- 
ble, whence  they  picked  off  everv  man  that  approached 
within  musketshot.  At  one  time  Mr.  Pearce  was  so  near 
to  this  dangerous  position,  thai  he  oould  imderstand  every 
word  said  by  Guebra  Guro  to  his  companions;  and  he 
distinctly  heard  him  ordering  his  men  not  to  shoot  at  either 
him  (Mr.  Pearce)  or  Ayto  Tesfos,  calling  out  to  them  at 
the  same  time  with  a  strange  sort  of  savage  politeness*  to 
keep  out  of  the  range  of  his  matchlocks,  as  he  was  anxious 
that  no  harm  should  personally  happen  to  them ;  address- 
ing them  very  kindly  by  the  appellation  of  friends.  On 
w.  Pearce's  relating  this  incident  to  me,  I  was  instantly 
struck  with  its  similarity  to  some  of  the  stories  Tecorded  m 
the  Old  Testament,  particularly  that  of  David,  '  standing 
on  the  top  of  a  hill  afar  off,  and  crying  to  the  people  and 
to  Abner,  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  Answerest  thou  not, 
Abner  1  and  now  see  where  the  king's  spear  is,  and  the 
cruse  of  water  at  his  bolster.'  The  reader  conversaat  in 
scripture  cannot  fail,  I  conceive,  to  mark,  in  the  course  of 
this  narrative,  the  general  resemblance  existing  through- 
out, benireen  the  manners  of  this  pec^ie  and  those  of  the 
Jews  previously  to  the  reign  of  Solomon;  at  which  pe- 
riod the  connexions  entered  into  by  the  latter  with  for- 
eign princes,  and  the  liuraries  consequently  introduced, 
seem  m  a  great  measure  to  have  altered  the  Jewish  cfaar^ 
acter.  For  my  own  part.  I  confess,  that  I  was  so  much 
struck  with  the  similaritv  netween  the  two  natioiis,  during 
my  stay  in  Abyssinia,  that  I  oould  not  help  fancjing  at 
times  that  I  was  dwelling  among  the  Israelites,  and  that  I 
had  fallen  back  some  thousand  years  upon  a  ^riod  wheo 
the  king  himself  was  a  shepherd,  and  the  prmces  of  the 
land  went  out,  riding  on  mules,  with  spears  and  slings,  to 
combat  against  the  Fhilistines.  It  will  be  scarcely  nares^ 
sary  for  me  to  observe,  that  the  feelings  of  the  Atvysstn- 
ians  towards  the  Galla  partake  of  the  same  inveterate  spirit 
of  animosity  whieh  appears  to  have  inilnenoed  the  Israel' 
Ites  with  n^gud  to  thefr  hostile  neighboois."    TATuoa  a 
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Yer.  19.  If  the  L«rii  have  stirred  thee  qp  against 
me,  let  him  accept  aa  ofiering. 

The  Hebrew  has,  for  accept,  "  smell."  Valuable  gifts 
are  said  to  ha^e  a  pleasant  smell.  A  man,  also,  of  great 
property,  "has  an  agreeable  smell."  "Why  are  you 
taking  this  smaU  present  to  the  great  man  1  it  has  not  a 
good  smell."  "Ala*)!  I  have  been  with  myjg^As  to  the 
Modeliar,  but  he  will  not  smell  of  them;"  which  means,  he 
will  not  accept  them. — Roberts. 

Ver.  20.  Now  therefore,  let  not  my  blood  fall  to 
the  earth  before  the  &ce  of  the  Lord  :  for  the 
king  of  Israel  is  come  out  to  seek  a  flea,  as 
when  one  doth  hunt  a  partridge  in  the  mount- 
ains. 

Thus  did  David  compare  himself  to  a  flea,  to  show  his 
insignificance  before  the  king.  When  a  man  of  rank  de- 
votes his  lime  and  talents  to  tne  acquirement  of  any  thing 
which  Ls  not  of  much  value,  it  is  asked,  '*  Why  does  he 
trouble  himself  so  much  about  a  flea?"  In  asking  a  favour, 
should  it  be  denied,  it  will  be  said,  "  Ah  I  my  lord,  this  is 
as  a  flea  to  you."  "  Our  head  man  gave  me  this  ring  the 
other  day,  but  now  he  wishes  to  have  it  again ;  what  is  Uiis  1 
it  is  but  a  flea."  When  poor  relations  are  troublesome, 
the  rich  say,  "  As  the  flea  oites  the  long-haired  do^,  so  are 
you  always  biting  me.''  Should  an  opulent  man  be  redu« 
ced  to  poverty  his  PRifiNDs  forsake  him,  and  the  people  say, 
**  Yes,  the  same  day  the  dog  dies  the  fleas  leave  him." — 
Roberts. 

We  find  only  two  allusions  to  the  partridge  in  the  holy 
scriptures.  The  first  occurs  in  the  history  of  David,  where 
lie  expostulates  with  Saul  concerning  his  unjust  and  foolish 
pursuit :  '*  The  king  of  Israel  is  come  out  to  seek  a  flea,  as 
when  one  doth  hunt  a  partridge  on  the  mountains."  The 
other  in  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  :  "  As  the  partridge  sit- 
teih  on  eggs,  and  hatcheth  them  not ;  so  he  that  getteth  nches, 
and  not  by  right,  shall  leave  them  in  the  midst  of  his  days, 
and  at  his  end  shall  be  a  fool."  The  Hebrew  name  for  the 
partridge  is  (mi>p^  kare,  from  the  verb  kara  to  cry,  a  name 
suggested  by  the  narsh  note  of  that  bird.  Bochart  indeed 
denies  that  kore  signifies  the  partridge;  he  thinks  the 
woodcock  is  intended,  because  the  kore  of  which  David 
speaks  in  the  first  auotation,  is  a  mountain  bird.  But  that 
excellent  writer  diet  not  recollect  that  a  species  of  partridge 
actually  inhabits  the  mountains,  and  by  consequence  his 
argument  is  of  no  force.  Nor  is  the  opinion  of  others  more 
tenable,  that  the  kore  hatches  the  eggs  of  a  stranger,  because 
Jeremiah  observes,  '*she  sitteth  on  eggs  and  hatcheth  them 
not ;''  for  the  passage  only  means,  that  the  partridge  often 
fails  in  her  attempts  to  bring  forth  her  young.  To  such 
disappointments  she  is  greatly  exposed  from  the  position  of 
her  nest  in  the  ground,  where  her  eggs  are  often  spoiled  by 
wet,  or  crushed  by  the  foot.  The  manner  in  which  the 
Arabs  hunt  the  partridge  and  other  birds,  affords  an  excel- 
lent comment  on  the  complaint  of  David  to  his  cruel  and 
unrelenting  sovereign;  for  observing  that  the^  become 
languid  and  fatigued  after  they  have  been  hastily  put  up 
two  or  three  times,  thev  immediately  run  in  upon  them  and 
knock  ihem  down  with  their  bludgeons.  It  was  precisely 
in  this  manner  that  Saul  hunted  David;  he  came  suddenly 
upon  him,  and  from  time  to  time  drove  him  fVom  his  hiding- 
places,  hoping  at  last  to  make  him  weary  of  life,  and  find 
an  opportunity  of  effecting  his  destructino.  When  the 
prophet  savs  the  partridge  sitteth  on  eggs,  and  hatcheth 
them  not,  the  male  seems  to  be  understood ;  because  both 
the  verbs  are  masculine,  and  the  verb  yalad  in  the  mascu- 
line srender  cannot  signify  to  lay  em.  The  red  partridges 
of  France,  sajrs  Buffon,  appear  to  differ  fVom  the  red  par- 
tridges of  Egypt ;  because  the  Eg3rptian  priests  chose  for 
the  embleih  of  a  well-regulated  family,  two  partridges,  the 
one  male,  the  other  female,  sitting  or  brooding  together. 
And  by  the  text  in  Jeremiah,  it  seems  that  in  Judea  the 
male  partridge  sat  as  well  as  the  female.  But  while  the 
incabiUioD  ofother  birds,  which  are  by  no  means  so  atten- 
tive, is  generallv  crowned  with  success,  the  hopes  of  the 
partridges  are  freoaently  disappointed  by  circumstances 
already  noticed,  which  she  can  neither  see  nor  prevent.— 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

■ 

Ver.  2.  And  David  said  to  Achish,  Surely  thou 
shalt  know  what  th^  servant  can  do.  And 
Achish  said  to  David,  Therefore  will  I  make 
thee  keeper  of  my  head  for  erer. 

The  head  is  always  spoken  of  as  the  principal  pait  of  the 
body,  and  when  a  man  places  great  confidence  in  another. 
he  says,  "  I  will  make  him  thelceeper  of  my  life  or  head." 
An  injured  man  expostulating  with  another,  to  whom  he 
has  been  kind,  asks,  "  Why  is  this  1  have  I  not  been  the 
keeper  of  your  life."  A  good  brother  is  called,  **  the  life- 
keeping  brother."  But  anv  thing  valuable  also  is  spoken 
of  as  being  on  the  head. — koberts. 

Ver.  10.  And  Achish  said.  Whither  have  ye  made 
a  road  to-day  ?  And  David  said.  Against  the 
south  of  Judah,  and  agafhst  the  south  of  the 
Jerahmeelites,  and  against  the  south  of  the 
Kenites. 

After  the  expedition  was  over,  David  returns  to  Achish, 
and  upon  being  asked  where  he  had  made  his  incursion, 
Davia  answers :  Against  the  south  of  Judah,  and  against 
the  south  of  the  Jerahmeelites,  and  against  the  south  of  the 
Kenites.  Mr.  Bayle,  not  with  extreme  good  manners,  calls 
this  A  LIE.  But,  with  his  leave,  the  answer  was  literally 
true,  but  ambiguous;  for  all  tnose  people  dwelt  on  the 
soutn  of  Judah,  &c.  Achish,  through  self-partiality,  under- 
stood the  answer  to  mean,  that  the  incursion  was  made  on 
the  southern  borders  of  Judah,  the  Jerahmeelites  and  Kenites 
themselves,  though  David  asserted  no  such  thing.  David 
therefore  was  not  guilty  of  an^  falsity ;  and  if  he  was  in 
any  thing  to  blame,  it  was  for  givine  an  ambi^ous  answer 
to  a  question  to  which  he  was  not  obliged  to  give  any  direct 
reply.  Mr.  Bayle  says,  "  This  conduct  was  very  unjusti- 
fiable, in  that  he  deceived  a  king  to  whom  he  had  obliga- 
tions." But  David's  answer  was  not  such  as  necessarilv 
to  impose  on  Achish,  and  therefore  it  may  be  as  truly  said, 
that  Achish  put  a  deceit  upon  himself,  as  that  David  de« 
ceived  him.  I  allow  he  intended  to  conceal  from  Achish 
who  the  people  were  that  he  invaded,  and  this  he  did,  not 
by  a  lie,  out  oy  an  answer  true  in  fact.  The  precise  deter- 
mined truth  was,  that  he  had  made  an  incursion  on  the 
south  of  Judah  and  the  Kenites.  The  Amalekites  dwelt 
on  the  south  of  Judah,  and  the  Kenites  lived  intermingled 
with  them,  till  they  removed  by  Saul's  order,  when  he  was 
se&t  to  destroy  the  Amalekites,  and  probably  returned  to 
their  former  dwellings,  after  that  expedition  was  over.  It 
is  certain  at  least^  that  they  were  much  in  the  same  situa- 
tion as  be'bre;  viz.  on  the  south  of  Judah,  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  country  of  the  Amalekites ;  and  therefore 
Achish  might  as  reasonably  have  tmderstood  David's  an- 
swer to  mean,  th^t  he  invaded  the  Amalekites  and  neigh- 
bouring hordes,  who  dwelt  beyond  the  south  parts  of  Judah, 
as  that  he  invaded  the  southern  parts  of  the  very  country 
of  Judah.  For  the  original  words  will  equally  bear  this 
double  version :  against  the  country  south  of  Judah,  &c. 
and,  a^inst  the  south  country  of  Judah.  If  Achish  took 
David  in  a  wrong  sense,  I  do  not  see  that  David,  in  his  cir- 
cumstances, was  obliged  to  undeceive  him.  For  as  he 
had  done  Achish  no  injury  in  the  expedition  against  the 
Amalekites,  &c.  so  neither  did  he,  in  permitting  him  qui- 
etly to  impose  on  himself.  Whereas,  had  he  convinced 
Achish  of  his  mistake,  he  would  have  endangered  his  own 
life,  and  the  destruction  of  all  his  people.  The  greatest 
ana  best  casuists  have  allowed,  that  ambiguous  answers 
are  not  alway:»  criminal,  but  sometimes  justifiable,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  critical  situation  in  which  David  now  was. 
Thus  G^rotius :  "  When  any  word,  or  sentence,  admits  of 
more  significations  than  one,  whether  from  common  use,  or 
the  custom  of  art,  or  by  any  intelligible  figure ;  and  if  the 
sense  of  one's  own  mind  agrees  to  any  one  of  these  inter* 
pretations,  it  is  no  lie,  though  we  should  have  reason  to 
think,  that  he  who  bears  us  should  take  it  in  the  other. 
Such  a  manner  of  speaking  should  not  be  used  rashly ;  hue 
it  may  be  justified  by  antecedent  causes:  as  when  it  is 
for  the  instruction  of  him  who  is  committea  to  our  care,  or 
when  it  is  to  avoid  an  imjust  interrc^tion ;  i.  e.  as  Grono 
t)qs  ei^lainB  it,  such  an  interrogation,  which,  if  w  "^  **^ 
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a  simple  plain  answer  to,  would  hazard  our  own  safety,  or 
that  of  other  innocent  persons."  Of  this  ^ntiment  were 
Socrates,  ^iato,  Xenophon,  Cicero,  the  Stoics,  Aristotle, 
Giaintilian,  and  others  mentioned  by  Grotios ;  and  it  may 
oe  reasonably  expected,  that  those  who  condemn  David 
for  his  ambiguous  answers  to  Achish,  should  fairly  prove, 
that  they  are  ia  their  nature,  and  therefore  always,  crimi- 
nal ;  or  in  what  circumstances  they  are  so ;  or  that  there  is 
somewhat  in  this  answer  of  David  that  peculiarly  renders 
it  so.  Mr.  Bayle  thinks  he  savs  something  very  considera- 
ble, when  he  sayjs,  "  that  he  deceived  a  King  to  whom  he 
had  obligations ;  others  charge  him  with  ingratitude,  be- 
cause he  deceived  his  patron  and  benefactor."  This  would 
be  an  objection  of  some  weight,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  he 
deceivea  him  to  his  real  injury  or  that  of  his  country.  But 
this,  as  hath  been  shown,  cannot  be  proved.  A  man  may 
lawfully  conceal  his  sentiments,  on  some  occasions,  even 
from  a  real  friend  and  benefactor,  who  asks  him  questions, 
which,  if  clearly  answered,  may  be  prejudicial  to  his  in- 
terest. 

But  he  had  obligations  to  Achish,  who  was  his  patron 
and  benefactor.    What  were  these  great  obligations,  and 
in  what  respects  was  Achish  a  benefactor  to  David  1    Wh^, 
he  allowed  him,  and  his  followers,  a  safe  retreat  into  his 
country  from  the  persecutions  of  Saul,  for  about  sixteen 
months;  first,  at  Gath  his  capital,  and  soon  after,  upon 
David's  request,  at  Ziglag.     But  with  what  view  did 
Achish  allow  him  this  retreat  1    Not  with  the  noble  gener- 
ous view  of  giving  refuge  to  a  brave  man,  ungratefully 
persecuted,  and  driven  into  exile  by  the  unrelenting  mal- 
ice of  an  arbitrary  prince ;  but  merely  from  political  mer- 
cenary consideraiions ;  to  detach  so  great  a  general,  and 
so  brave  a  body  of  soldiers,  from  the  interest  of  their  coun- 
try, and  to  prevent  their  joining  with  the  Hebrew  army  in 
the  defence  of  it,  against  that  invasion  which  the  Philistines 
were  now  meditating,  and  to  engage  him  in  actual  hostili- 
ties with  his  own  nation,  that  he  might  make  him  and 
tnem  perpetual  and  irreconcilable  enemies  to  each  other. 
This -appears  from  what  Achish  said,  either  to  himself,  or 
some  ol  the  Philistine  princes,  upon  the  invasion  of  the 
Geshurites,  &c.    He  hath  made  his  people  Israel  utterly 
to  abhoT  him,  therefore  he  shall  be  my  servant  for  ever. 
Both  Achish  and  David  seem  to  have  acted  merely  upon 
political  principles  in  this  affair,  and  their  obligations  to 
each  other  to  be  pretty  equal.    David  fled  for  protection  to 
Achish,  but  with  no  design  to  assist  him  wunst  the  He- 
brews.   Achish  received  David,  not  out  or  any  love  and 
friendship  to  him,  but  to  serve  himself,  by  engaging  David 
and  his  forces  against  the  Hebrews,  and  thereby  to  put  him 
under  a  necessity  of  continuing  in  his  service  for  ev^r. 
They  both  appear  to  act  with  great  confidence  in  each 
other,  without  either  letting  the  other  into  their  secret  and 
r^al  views ;  and  therefore  as  Achish  was  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  David  for  his  retiring  to  Galh,  David  was  really 
under  as  little  to  Achish  for  the  reception  he  gave  him ; 
for  as  David  would  not  have  put  himself  under  his  pro- 
tection, but  to  serve  his  own  purposes :  %o  neither  would 
Achish  have  received  him,  had  he  not  had  his  own  views 
of  advantage  in  doing  it.    David's  deceiving  Achish  there- 
fore received  no  aggravation  from  anv  ingratitude  in  David 
towards  him ;  but  the  shelter  Achish  gave  him  was  upon 
the  mean,  dishonourable,  perfidious  principle,  of  makmg 
David  a  detestable  traitor  to  his  king  and  cqpntry. — Chand- 

USB. 

CHAPTER  XXVin. 
Vei.  1.  And  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days,  that  the 
Philistines  fifathered  their  armies  together  for 
warfare,  to  fight  with  Israel.  And  Achish  said 
unto  David,  Know  thou  assuredly,  that  thou 
shalt  go  out  with  me  to  battle,  thou  and  thy 
men.  2.  And  David  said  to  Achish,  Surely 
thou  shalt  know  what  thy  servant  can  do.  And 
Achish  said  to  David,  Therefore  will  I  make 
th6»>  keeper  of  my  head  for  ever. 

Hcmh  alter  these  cransactions,  while  David  yet  remained 
111  the  ten  itories  of  the  Philistines,  they  formed  their  army 
to  invade  the  Hebrews,  when  Achjsh  said  to  David: 
~"^ow  rbcia  assuredly,  that  thou  and  thy  men  shall  go  with 


me  to  the  camp;  his  troops  being  now  increased  by  a  party 
(h>m the  tribe  of  Manassen.    David  answered  him:  There- 
fore thou  shalt  know  what  thv  servant  will  do ;  i.  e.  as 
some  interpret  the  words :  Acnish  met  with  a  cheerful 
compliance  from  David :  and  Mr.  Bayle  affirms,  that  i! 
was  not  owin^  to  Davia,  that  he  did  not  fight  under  the 
standard  of  this  Philistine  prince,  against  the  Israelites,  in 
the  unhappy  war  wherein  Saul  perisljed ;  or,  as  he  further 
says,  that  when  the  Philistines  had  assembled  their  forces, 
David  and  his  brave  adventurers  joined  the  army  of  Achish. 
and  would  have  fought  like  lions  against  their  brethren,  ii 
the  suspicious  Philistines  had  not  forced  Achish  to  dis- 
miss them.    I  am  extremely  glad,  however,  that  the  prin- 
ces of  the  Philisiines,  who  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
know  as  much  of  David's  dispositions  and  views  as  any 
modem  writers  can  do,  were  of  a  quite  different  opinion 
from  Mr.  Bayle  and  his  followers ;  who  instead  of  believ- 
ing with  Achish  and  Mr.  Bayle,  that  David  would  have 
been  so  verv  fierce  against  his  own  people,  made  no  doubc 
bm  he  would  have  fought  like  a  lion,  or  a  ti^er,  against 
Achish  and  the  Philistmes.    And  indeed  David's  answer 
to  Achish  implies  nothing  like  a  cheerful  compliance  with 
him,  to  engage  with  his  forces  against  his  own  people. 
Achish  did  not  directlv  ask  this,  and  therefore  David  had 
no  occasion  to  make  the  promise.    The  demand  was  only 
that  he  would  go  to  the  camp.    And  the  answer  was,  that 
he  would  there  make  Achish  witness  to  his  conducL    But 
this  was  so  far  from  promising  that  he  would  employ  his 
men,  as  Achish  promised  himself,  as  that  it  seems  rather 
to  imply  a  kind  of  denial ;  and  would  appear,  I  believe, 
very  unsatisfactorv  to  most  persons  in  like  circumstances : 
"  You  shall  see  what  I  will  do.      I  make  no  promise,  but  I 
will  go  with  you  to  the  camp,  where  you  yourself  will  be 
judge  of  my  conduct."     Aji  evidently  cold  and  evasive 
answer. 

Thus  far  there  appears  to  be  nothing  blameable  in  Davids 
conduct,  and  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  David's  going 
to  the  camp  was  not  his  own  forward  officious  proposal  to 
Achish,  but  the  order  of  Achish  to  him,  wh  ich  he  was  not  then 
in  circumstances  to  dispute,  and  which,  in  his  situation,  be 
was  forced  to  obey ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  true,  that  David 
voluntarily  offered  his  assistance  against  Saul  and  the  He- 
brews,  to  the  Philistine  army.  If  he  was  in  any  thing  to  blame, 
it  was  for  throwing  himself  in  the  power  of  the  Philistines. 
But  he  thought  that  this  was  the  only  method  left  him  for 
the  preservation  of  his  life  from  the  power  and  malice  of 
Sam,  who  was  therefore  in  reality  responsible  for  David's 
conduct  in  this  instance,  and  the  real  cause  of  that  ember* 
rassment,  in  which  he  now  unhappily  found  himself.  His 
situation  was  undoubtedly  very  delicate  and  difficult,  and 
it  hath  been  thought  impossible  for  him  to  have  performed 
an  honourable  part,  let  him  have  acted  how  he  would ;  and 
that  in  his  circumstances,  he  would  not  have  deserved  a 
much  better  character,  had  he  betrayed  his  benefactor  for 
the  sake  of  his  country,  than  he  would,  had  he  betrayed  his 
country  for  the  sake  of  his  benefactor.  But  it  hath  been 
shown,  that  David  owed  Achish  little  thanks  for  the  refuge 
he  gave  him,  and  that  his  debt  of  gratitude  on  this  account 
was  too  small,  to  prevent  him  from  exerting  himself  in  his 
country's  service,  whenever  he  had  an  opportunity.  Bm 
supposing  his  obligations  to  Achish  were  real,  yet  surely 
the  affection  and  duty  he  owed  his  country  were  infinitely 
superior  to  any  demands  of  friendship  and  gratitude  that 
Achish  could  have  upon  him.  I  will  therefore  suppo» 
that  David  was  reduced  to  the  necessitv  of  acting  contrary 
to  the  gratitude  he  owed  Achish,  or  the  naturd  affecrioii 
and  duty  he  owed  his  country.  And  can  there  be  a  mo- 
ment's doubt,  whether  private  affection  should  not  irive 
place  to  public  1  Or,  whether  one  particular  acciden* 
tal  obligation  to  the  avowed  enemy  of  a  man's  country,  and 
that  greatly  lessened  by  political  views  of  interest  in  him 
who  conferred  it,  shoulcl  not  yield  to  innumerable  obli^a> 
tions,  arising  out  of  nature,  constant  and  immutable,  and 
which  to  counteract  would  argue  the  most  detesitable  base- 
ness, perfidy,  and  iniquiijr  1  Had  David  therefore  been 
reduced  to  the  hard  necessity  oi  fighting  against  Achish,  oi 
his  country,  though  the  alternative  would  have  been  gra- 
ting to  a  generous  mind ;  yet  his  preferring  his  duty,  which 
he  owed  to  his  country,  to  hfe  personal  obligations  to 
Achi<;h,  was  right  in  itself,  would  have  been  truly  heroic, 
and  deserved  immortal  applause  and  commendation.  Such 
was  the  virtue  of  the  ancient  Romans,  that  they  vtmM 
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Dare  sacrificed  the  love  of  fluher.  son.  brother,  the  nearest 
relations  by  blood  and  aflSnity,  tne  obligations  of  fyiend- 
ship,  and  rven  life  itself,  to  their  affection  to  their  country. 
And  would  they  have  scrupled,  or  thought  it  dishonour- 
able, to  have  sacrificed  some  personal  obligations  to  an 
avowed  enemy  of  it,  when  such  sacrifice  was  necessary  to 
Its  preservation  and  safety  1 

But  it  is  possible,  that  if  David  had  continued  with  the 
Philistine  army,  he  might  not  have  been  reduced  to  tiie 
necessity  of  employing  his  arms  against  either  his  country, 
or  the  Philistines.    May  we  not  suppose,  that  before  the 
engagement,  David  might  have  proposed  terms  of  peace, 
in  order  to  prevent  iti    Might  he  not  have  told  Achish, 
that  notwithstanding  his  personal  obligations  to  him,  he 
had  none  to  the  Philistines  in  general,  and  therefore  could 
not  stand  still,  and  see  his  countrymen  destroyed  by  the 
Philistine  forces  1    That  unless  they  would  give  over  the 
expedition,  he  should  think  himself  obliged  to  join  the  army 
of  Saul,  and  do  his  utmost  to  prevent  their  destruction  1 
Aud  would  not  this  have  been  acting  like  a  man  of  honour, 
a- lover  of  his  country,  and  been  consistent  with  any  grati- 
tude that  he  owed  to  Achish  foe  his  protection  1    This,  I 
think,  1  may  safelv  affirm,  that  it  is  in  all  views  of  policy 
impossible  tnat,as'Mr.  Bayle  asserts,  he  could  have  lought 
under  the  standard  of  the  Philistine  princes  against  the 
Israelites.    For  as  he  had  in  immediate  view  the  throne  of 
Israel,  had  he  fought  in  the  Philistine  army  against  his 
own  nation,  it  mast  have  irritated  all  the  tribes  of  Israel 
against  him,  and  according  as  Achish  wished,  made  all  his 
people  abhor  him  for  ever;  whereby  he  would  have  cut 
off  every  possible  prospect  of  succeeding  to  the  crown. 
But  David  was  too  prudent  a  man  to  take  such  a  step,  and 
if  Achish  endeavoured,  by  forcing  him  into  his  camp,  to 
ensnare  and  ruin  him  with  his  own  nation ;  as  he  well 
knew  the  intention  of  Achish,  he  had  a  right  to  guard 
a^ains^  it,  to  counteract  policy  by  policy,  and  though 
obliged  to  give  an  answer,  to  give  him  such  a  one.  as 
should  leave  himself  at  liberty  to  act  as  prudence  and  duty 
should  direct  him.    And  finally,  had  he  turned  his  arms 
against  the  Philistines,  he  might  have  shown  his  latitude 
to  Achish,  without  injuring  bis  country,  by  afforuiLg  hiin 

[»rotection  in  his  turn,  and  securing  his  person,  and  the 
ives  of  many  of  his  people,  had  the  Israelites  been  victo- 
rious in  the  engagement.  However,  Achish  had  such  an 
opinion  of  his  interest  in  David's  tViendship,  that  he  took  his 
answer  in  good  part,  and  concluding  that  he  was  entirely 
gained  over  to  his  interest,  and  the  more  effectually  to  se- 
cure and  encourage  him,  promises  him:  "I  will  make  you 
keeper  of  my  head  for  ever:'*  you  shall  be  always  near 
me,  and  have  the  cbare^  of  my  person.  David  made  no 
replv,  but  kept  himself  entirely  upon  the  reserve,  without 
disclosing  the  real  sentiments  of  nis  mind.  He  followed 
Achish  with  his  forces,  who  marched  into  the  territories 
of  the  Hebrews,  and  encamped  at  Shunem,  in  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali ;  while  Saul,  with  his  army,  pitched  their  tents 
on  the  famous  mountains  of  Gilboa. — Cranoleb. 

Ver.  7.  Then  said  Saul  unto  his  servants.  Seek 
me  a  woman  that  hath  a  fiimiliar  spirit,  that  I 
may  go  to  her,  and  inquire  of  her.  And  his 
servants  said  to  him.  Behold,  there  is  a  woman 
that  hath  a  &miliar  spirit  at  En-dor.  8.  And 
Saul  dis^ised  himself,  and  put  on  other  rai- 
ment, and  he  went,  and  two  men  with  him,  and 
they  came  to  the  woman  by  night ;  and  he  said, 
I  pray  thee,  divine  unto  me  by  the  familiar 
spirit,  and  bring  me  him  up  whom  I  shall  name 
iinto  thea  9.  And  the  woman  said  nnto  him. 
Behold,  thou  knowest  what  Saul  hath  done, 
how  he  hath  cut  off  those  that  have  fiumiliar 
spirits,  and  the  wizards,  out  of  the  land :  where- 
fore then  layest  thou  a  snare  for  my  life,  to 
cause  me  to  die?  10.  And  Saul  sware  to  her 
by  the  Lord,  saying,  At  the  Lord  liveth,  there 
shall  no  punishment  happen  to  thee  for  this 
thinfir.  1 1 .  Then  said  the  woman,  Whom  shall 
I  bring  up  onto  thee  1    And  he  said,  Brinor  me 


up  Samuel.  12.  And  when  the  woman  saw 
Samuel,  she  cried  with  a  loud  voice :  and  the 
woman  spake  to  Saul,  saying,  Why  bast  thou 
deceived  me?  for  chou  art  Saul.  13.  And  the 
king  said  unto  her.  Be  not  afraid:  for  what 
sawest  thou  ?  And  the  woman  said  unto  Saul, 
I  saw  gods  ascending  out  of  the  earth. 

How  long  the  profession  of  necromancy,  or  the  art  of 
raising  up  the  dead,  in  order  to  pry  into  futuie  events,  or 
to  be  informed  of  the  fate  of  the  Jiving,  has  obtained  in  the 
world,  we  have  no  indications  from  history.  We  perceive 
no  foots  eps  of  it  in  the  ages  before  the  flood,  and  vet  it  is 
strange  that  a  people,  abandoned  to  all  kind  of  wickedness 
in  a  manner,  could  keep  themselves  clear  of  this ;  but  our 
account  of  tnese  times  is  very  short.  The  iirsl  express 
mention  that  we  meet  with  of  magicians  and  sorcerers  is 
almost  in  the  beginniug  of  the  book  of  Exodus,  where 
Moses  is  soliciting  the  deliverance  of  the  children  of  Israel 
out  of  Egypt ;  and  therefore  Egypt,  which  affected  to  be 
the  mother  of  most  occult  sciences,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  inventress  of  this.  From  £g3rpi  it  spread  itself  into  the 
neighbouring  countries,  and  soon  infected  all  the  Esmi  \  for, 
as  It  undertook  to  Ratify  man's  inquisitiveness  and  super- 
stitious curiosity,  it  could  not  long  want  abetters.  From 
Egypt,  it  is  certain  that  the  Israelites  brought  along  with 
them  no  small  inclination  to  these  detestable  practices,  and 
were  but  too  much  addicted  to  them,  notwitnstanding  all 
the  care  that  the  state  had  taken  to  suppress  them,  and  the 
provision  which  God  had  made,  by  establishing  a  method 
of  consulting  him,  to  prevent  their  hankering  aAer  them. 
The  injunction  of  the  law  is  very  express : — "  When  thou 
art  come  into  the  land  which  the  'Lord  thy  Grod  giveth  thee, 
thou  shalt  not  learn  to  do  aAer  the  abominations  of  those 
nations.  There  shall  not  be  found  among  you  any  that 
useth  divination,  or  an  observer  of  times,  or  an  enchanter, 
or  a  witch,  or  a  charmer,  or  a  consulier  with  familiar 
spirits,  or  a  wizard,  or  a  necromancer ;  for  all  that  dc 
these  things  are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord."  And  there- 
fore their  punishment  was  this : — "  A  man  or  a  woman  that 
hath  a  familiar  spirit,  or  that  is  a  wizard,  shall  surely  be  put 
to  death:  they  shall  stone  them  with  stones,  their  blood  shall 
be  upon  them."  Nor  was  it  only  the  practisers  of  such  vile 
arts,  but  those  likewise  that  resorted  to  them  upon  any  oc- 
casion, that  were  liable  to  the  same  punishment ;  for  *'  the 
soul  that  tumeth  after  such  as  have  familiar  spirits,  and 
afler  wizards,  to  go  a-whoring  after  them,  I  will  even  set 
my  face  against  that  soul,  and  will  cut  him  off  from  among 
his  people,  saith  the  Lord."  Such  was  the  severity  of  the 
Jewish  laws  against  those  who  either  practised  or  encour- 
aged any  manner  of  magical  arts ;  ana  it  must  be  said  in 
Saul's  commendation,  that  he  had  put  the  laws  in  ezecv- 
tion  against  such  vile  people ;  he  had  destroyed  and  drove 
awav  those  that  had  famAiar  spirits,  and  the  wizards  out 
of  the  land ;  and  yet,  robserve  the  weakness  as  well  as 
wickedness  of  the  man  I)  when  himself  fell  into  distress, 
and  had  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  Grod  had  forsaken 
him,  he  flees  to  one  of  these  creatures  for  relief,  and  re- 
quests of  her  to  raise  up  his  old  friend  Samuel,  as  expecting, 
very  probably,  some  aid  vice  from  him :  but,  whether  this 
was  really  done  or  not,  or,  if  done,  in  what  manner  it  was 
effected,  are  points  that  have  so  much  exercised  the  heads 
and  pens,  both  of  ancient  and  modem,  both  of  Jewish  and 
Chnstian  writers,  that  little  or  nothing  new  can  be  said 
upon  them;  and  therefore  all  that  I  shall  endeavour  to  dc, 
will  be,  to  reduce  their  several  sentiments  into  as  narrow  a 
compass,  and  to  state  them  in  as  fair  a  light,  as  I  can,  by 
inquiring  into  these  three  particulars: — 

1.  Whether  there  was  a  real  apparition. 

2.  What  this  apparition  (if  real)  was;  and, 

3.  By  what  means,  and  for  what  purposes,  it  was  eftiectea. 
1.  It  cannot  be  denied,  indeed,  but  that  those  who  explode 

the  reality  of  the  apparition,  and  make  it  to  be  all  nothing 
but  a  cheat  and  juggle  of  the  sorceress,  have  found  out 
some  arguments  that,  at  first  sight,  make  a  tolerable  ap 
pearance.  They  tell  us  that  the  sacred  history  never  onof^ 
makes  mention  of  Saul's  seeing  Samuel  with  his  own  eye^. 
It  informs  us.  indeed,  that  Saul  knew  him  by  the  descrip- 
tion which  the  woman  gave,  and  that  he  held,  for  somo 
ocmsiderable  time,  a  conversation  with  him ;  but  since  it  m 
nowhere  said  that  he  really  saw  him, "  why  might  not  tha 
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woman  coaiterfeit  a  yoice,  say  they,  and  pretend  it  was 
Samael's  1  When  Saul  asked  her  to  raise  him  up  Samuel, 
i.  e.  to  disturb  the  ghost  of  so  great  a  prophet,  she  might 
think  he  was  no  conmion  man ;  and  when  he  swore  unto 
her  by  the  Lord,  that  he  would  defend  her  from  all  danger, 
he  gave  her  intimation  enough  that  he  was  the  king.  The 
crafty  woman  therefore  havine  picked  up  the  knowledge 
of  this,  might  retire  into  her  closet,  and  tnere,  having  her 
familiar,  i.  e.  some  cunning  artful  man,  to  make  proper 
responses,  in  a  different  voice,  might  easily  impose  upon 
one  who  was  distracted  with  anxious  thoughts,  and 
had  already  shown  sufficient  credulity,  in  thinkmg  there 
was  any  efficacy  in  magical  operations  to  evocate  the  dead. 
The  controversy  between  Saul  and  David  every  one  knew  j 
nor  was  it  now  become  a  secret,  that  the  crown  was  to  de- 
volve upon  the  latter ;  and  therefore  that  part  of  the  dis- 
course, which  passed  between  Saul  and  Samuel,  anv  man 
of  a  common  genius  might  have  hit  off,  without  much  diffi- 
culty. Endor  was  not  so  far  distant  from  Qilboa  or  Shunem, 
but  that  the  condition  of  the  two  armies  might  easily  be 
known,  and  that  the  Philistines  were  superior  both  in 
courage  and  numbers;  and  therefore  his  respondent,  with- 
out aa  peradventure,  might  prognosticate  Saul's  aefeat ; 
and  though  there  was  some  hazard  in  the  last  conjecture, 
viz.  that  he  and  his  sons  would  die  in  battle ;  yet  there  was 
this  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  guess,  that  they  were  all 
men  of  known  and  experienced  valour,  who  would  rather 
sacrifice  their  lives  than  turn  their  backs  upon  their  ene- 
mies.**  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the  maintainers  of  this 
system  conclude,  that  as  there  is  no  reason,  so  there  was  no 
necessity,  for  any  miraculous  interposition  in  this  affair, 
since  this  is  no  more  than  what  any  common  gipsy,  with 
another  in  confederacy  to  assist  her.  might  do  to  any 
credulous  person  who  came  to  consult  ner. 

They  who  undertake  to  oppose  this  opinion  lay  it  down 
for  a  ?ood  rule,  in  the  interpretation  or  scripture,  that  we 
should,  as  far  as  we  can,  adhere  to  the  primary  sense  of 
the  words,  and  never  have  recourse  to  any  foreign  or  sin- 
gular explications,  but  where  the  literal  is  inconsistent, 
either  with  the  dictates  of  right  reason,  or  the  analogy  of 
faith.  Let  any  indifferent  person  then,  sajr  they,  take  mto 
his  hand  the  account  of  Saul's  consulting  this  sorceress,  and 
upon  the  first  reading  it  he  must  confess,  that  the  notion 
iniich  it  conveys  to  his  mind,  is  that  of  a  real  apparition ; 
and  since  the  passages  that  both  precede  and  follow  it,  are 
confessedly  to  be  taken  in  their  most  obvious  meaning,  why 
should  a  strange  and  forced  construction  be  put  upon  this  1 
Apparitions  indeed  are  not  very  common  things ;  but  both 
sacred  and  profane  history  inform  us,  that  they  are  realities, 
as  the  examples  of  Moses  and  Elias,  conversing  with  our 
Saviour  on  the  mount,  and  the  several  bodies  of  saints, 
which  slept,  coming  out  of  their  graves  aAer  his  resurrec- 
tion, and  appearing  unto  many,  do  abundantly  testify. 
It  is  owned,  indeed,  that  according  to  the  series  of  the  nar- 
ration, Saul  did  not  see  the  spectre  fbe  it  what  it  wilH  so  soon 
as  the  woman  did,  because,  probably,  the  woman's  Dody,  or 
some  other  object,  might  interpose  between  him  ana  the 
first  appearance;  or  perhaps,  oecause  the  vehicle  which 
Samuel  assumed  upon  this  occasion,  was  not  as  yet  con- 
densed enough  to  be  visible  to  Saul,  though  it  was  to  the 
woman:  but,  that  he  did  actually  see  him  is  manifest, 
because,  when  he  perceived  (which  word  in  the  original 
signifies  seeing  so  as  to  be  assured  of  our  object)  that  it  was 
Samuel,  he  stooped  with  his  face  to  the  ground^  and  bowed 
himself,  which  a  man  is  not  apt  to  do  to  bare  ideas  or  im- 
aginations. 

Persons  of  this  woman's  character,  who  are  under  the 
displeasure  of  the  government,  generally  affect  obscurity, 
live  privately,  and  are  little  acquainted  with  affairs  of  state : 
but  suppose  her  to  have  been  ever  so  great  a  politician,  ana 
ever  so  intimate  with  what  had  passed  between  Saul  and 
Samuel  heretofore,  ever  so  well  assured  that  God  had 
rejected  him,  and  elected  David  in  his  stead;  yet  how 
could  she  come  to  the  knowledge  of  this,  viz.,  that  the 
battle  should  be  fought  the  next  day,  the  Israelites  be  routed, 
Saul  and  his  sons  slain,  and  their  spoils  fall  into  the  ene- 
my's hands ;  since  each  of  these  events  (even  in  the  present 
liituation  of  Saul's  affhirs)  were  highly  casual  and  uncer- 
tain 1  For  might  not  this  prince  lose  a  battle  without  losing 
hfs  lifel  Or  if  he  himself  fell  in  the  action,  why  must  his 
thtee  sons  be  all  cut  off  in  the  same  day  7  Whatever  de- 
monstrations of  innate  hravery  he  had  given  in  times  past, 


*  after  such  severe  menaces  as  he  now  received  from  the  ap- 
parition, prudence,  one  would  think,  would  have  put  him 
upon  providing  for  his  safety,  either  by  chicaning  with  the 
enemy,  or  retiring  from  the  field  of  battle,  without  goiiig 
to  expose  himself  his  sons,  and  his  whole  army,  to  certain 
and  mevitable  death.  These  are  things  which  no  human 
penetration  could  reach,  and  which  only  he  who  is  the  ab. 
solute  and  Almighty  ruler  of  all  causes  and  events,  could 
either  foresee  or  predict.  But  the  truth  is,  those  menacing 
predictions,  how  proper  soever  for  a  messenger  sent  from 
Grod  to  utter,  were  highly  imprudent  either  in  this  witch's, 
or  her  accomplice's,  mouth:  for  since  they  knew  nothing 
of  futurity,  and  were,  at  the  best,  but  put  to  conjecture,  it  is 
much  more  reasonable  to  believe,  that  at  such  a  juncture 
as  this,  they  would  have  bethought  themselves  of  flatiering 
the  king,  and  giving  him  comfort,  and  promising  succ^s, 
and  not  of  thundering  out  such  comminations  against  him 
as  might  probably  incense  him,  but  could  do  them  no  good. 
They  could  not  but  know  that  the  temper  of  most  kings  is, 
to  hate  to  hear  shocking  truths,  and  to  receive  with  the  ut- 
most despite  those  that  bring  them  ill  news :  and  there- 
fore it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  had  these  threatening  re- 
plies been  of  the  woman's*  or  her  confederate's  forming, 
they  would  have  given  them  quite  another  turn,  and  not 
run  the  hazard  of  disobliging  the  king  to  no  purpose,  bv 
laying  an  additional  load  of  trouble  upon  him.  The  truth 
is,  the  woman,  by  her  courteous  entertainment  of  Saul, 
seems  to  be  a  person  of  no  bad  nature;  and  therefore,  if 
she  had  an  accomplice,  who  understood  to  make  the  most 
of  his  profession,  his  business,  at  this  time,  must  have  been 
to  sootn  and  cajole  the  king,  which  would  have  both '  put 
money  in  his  pocket,  and  saved  the  credit  of  his  predictions. 
For,  nad  he  foretold  him  of  success  and  victory,  and  a 
happy  issue  out  of  all  his  troubles,  he  and  the  woman  had 
been  sure  of  reputation,  as  well  as  further  rewards,  in  case 
it  had  happened  to  prove  so ;  and  if  it  had  not  (since  no  one 
was  privy  to  their  communion)  the  fiilsehood  of  the  predic- 
tion upon  Saul's  defeat  and  death,  must,  in  course,  have 
been  buried  with  him. 

From  these  reasons  then  we  may  infer,  that  the  woman, 
in  this  transaction,  did  not  impose  upon  Saul,  since  he  had 
a  plain  sight  of  the  apparition ;  what  the  apparition  fore- 
told him,  was  above  numan  penetration;  and  (upon  the 
supposition  of  a  juggle)  the  witch  and  her  contederaie 
would  have  certamly  acted  clean  contrary  to  what  they 
did.    And  so  the  next, 

3.  Inquiry  meets  us.  namely,  What  this  apparition  wast 
Some  of  the  ancient  doctors,  ooth  of  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian church,  have  made  an  evil  angel  the  subject  of  this 
apparition,  in  pure  regard  to  t  •  honour  of  God.  "  God, 
say  they,  had  sufficiently  declared  his  hatred  against  nec- 
romancy, and  all  kinds  of  witchcraft,  in  the  severe  laws 
which  he  enacted  against  them;  but  it  is  certainly  denying 
himself,  and  cancelling  his  own  work,  to  seem  in  the  least 
to  countenance  or  abet  them,  as  he  necessarily  must  do,  if, 
upon  the  evocation  of  an  old  hag.  any  messenger  is  permit- 
ted to  go  from  him.  Far  be  it  from  us  therefore  to  have 
such  conceptions  of  God.  He  is  holy,  and  just,  and  uni- 
form in  all  his  ways;  and  therefore  tms  coming  at  a  call, 
and  doing  the  witch's  drudgery,  must  only  appertain  to 
some  infernal  spirit,  who  might  possibly  find  his  accoant 
in  it  at  last.  It  was  one  of  this  wieked  crew,  that  either 
assumed  a  phantom,  or  a  real  body,  appeared  in  a  mantle 
like  Samuel,  spake  articulately,  and  held  this  conversation 
with  Saul :  which,  considering  his  knowledge  and  fore^igbt 
of  things,  ne  was  well  enough  qualified  to  do,  notwithstand- 
ing the  sundry  predictions  relating  to  future  contingencies^, 
which  are  contained  in  it."  How  far  the  honour  of  God 
is  concerned  in  this  transaction,  will  more  properly  fall 
under  our  next  inquiry:  in  the  mean  time,  I  cannot  but 
observe,  that  whatever  mcongruity  may  be  supposed  in  the 
real  appearance  of  Samuel,  it  is  not  near  so  much,  as  to 
find  one  of  the  apostate  spirits  of  hell  expressing  so  mncb 
zeal  for  the  service  of  the  God  of  heaven,  and  upbraiding 
Said  with  those  very  crimes  which  he  hiroselt  tempted 
him  to  commit ;  as  to  find  this  wicked  and  impure  spirit 
making  use  of  the  name  of  QoA  (that  sacred  and  tremen- 
dous name,  whose  very  pronunciation  was  enough  to  make 
him  quake  and  shiver)  no  less  than  sii  times,  in  this  inter- 
course with  Saul,  without  any  manner  of  nneasiness  or 
.hesitation ;  as  to  find  this  an|rel  of  darkness  and  fctber  of 
lies,  prying  into  the  womb  of  iViturity,  anc  determining  tlia 
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most  casnal  events  posltiTely  and  predteiy.  We  do  not 
indeed  deny  bnithat  the  devil's  knowledge  is  vastly  sup^ 
rior  to  that  of  the  most  accomplished  human  understand- 
irg;  that  his  natural  penetration,  joined  with  his  long 
experience,  is  such,  that  the  greatest  philosophers,  the 
subtlest  critics,  and  the  most  renned  politicians,  are  mere 
novices  in  comparison  of  him ;  yet  what  genius,  (however 
exacted  and  improved.)  without  a  divine  revelation,  could 
(as  we  said  before)  be  able  to  foretel  things  that  were 
lodged  in  Qod*8  own  breast,  viz.  the  precise  time  of  the 
two  armies  engaging,  the  success  and  consequence  of  the 
victory,  and  the  very  names  of  the  persons  that  were  to 
fall  in  battle.  This  is  what  the  apparition  plainly  revealed 
to  Saul:  and  yet  this,  we  dare  maintain,  is  more  than 
any  finite  understanding,  bv  its  own  mere  capacity^  could 
ever  have  been  able  to  find  out.  But  (without  this  multi- 
tude of  arguments)  if  we  are  to  take  the  scripture  in  its 
plain  and  literal  sense,  read  we  over  the  story  of  Saul  and 
the  witch  of  Endor  ever  so  often,  we  shall  not  no  much  as 
once  find  the  devil  mentioned  in  iL  And  therefore  It  is 
somewhat  wonderful  that  he  should  be  brought  upon  the 
stagre  by  many  learned  men,  merely  to  solve  a  difiiculty 
which,  upon  examination,  appears  to  be  none  at  all.  But 
now  on  tne  other  hand,  it  appears  that  through  the  whole 
narration,  Samnel  is  the  only  thing  that  is  mentioned. 
It  is  Samuel  whom  Saul  desires  to  be  called  up ;  Samuel, 
who  appeared  to  the  woman ;  Samuel,  Vrhom  the  woman 
describes  *,  Samuel,  whom  Saul  perceives  and  bows  him- 
self to,  with  whom  he  converses  so  long,  and,  because  of 
whose  words,  he  was  afterward  so  sore  afraid.  The 
scripture  indeed  speaks  sometimes  according  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  things,  and  may  call  that  by  the  name  of  Sam- 
uel, which  was  only  the  semblance  or  phantom  of  him : 
but  that  this  cannot  be  the  sense  of  the  matter  here,  we 
have  the  testimony  of  the  wise  son  of  Sirach,  (an  excellent 
interpreter  of  canonical  scriptures,)  who  tells  us  expressly, 
that  Samuel,  after  his  death,  propnesied  and  showed  the 
king  his  end ;  pursuant  to  what  we  read  in  the  version  of 
the  Septuagrint,  viz.  that  Saul  asked  counsel  of  one  that 
had  a  familiar  spirit,  and  Samuel  answered  him.  So  that, 
upon  the  whole,  we  may  be  allowed  to  conclude,  that  it 
was  the  real  soul  of  Samuel,  clothed  in  some  visible  form, 
which,  at  this  time,  appeared  to  the  king  of  Israel :  but  by 
what  means,  or  for  what  purposes,  it  appeared,  is  the  other 
question  we  are  now  to  dfetermine. 

3.  Several  of  the  fathers  of  the  Christian  church  were  of 
opinion,  that  the  devil  had  a  certain  limited  power  over 
the  souls  of  the  saints,  before  Jesus  Christ  descended  into 
bell,  and  rescued  them  from  the  tyranny  of  that  prince  of 
darkness.  St.  Austin,  in  particular,  thinks  that  there  is  no 
absurdity  in  saying,  that  the  devil  was  as  able  to  call  up 
Samuel's  sonl,  as  he  was  to  present  himself  among  the 
»)ns  of  God,  or  set  our  Saviour  on  one  of  the  pinnacles  of 
the  temple;  and  a  learned  Jewish  doctor  supposes  that 
devils  have  such  a  power  over  human  souls,  for  the  space 
of  a  year  after  their  departure,  as  to  make  them  assume 
what  bodies  they  nlease;  and  thereupon  he  concludes,  (but 
very  erroneously,)  that  it  was  not  a  year  from  the  time  of 
Samners  death  to  his  appearance.  But  these  are  such 
wild  and  extravagant  fancies  as  deserve  no  serious  confu* 
tation.  It  is  absurd  to  sav  that  the  souls  of  saints  (such  as 
we  are  now  speaking  of)  were  ever  in  hell,  and  more 
ah^nrd  to  i^ay,  that  if  they  are  in  heaven  it  is  in  the  power 
of  any  magical,  nay,  of  anv  diabolical  incantation,  to  call 
them  down  from  thence.  Great,  without  all  doubt,  is  the 
power  of  apostate  angels;  but  miserable,  we  may  |^y, 
would  the  state  of  the  blessed  be,  if  the  other  had  any 
license  to  disturb  their  hap|)iness,  when,  and  as  long  as 
tbev  pleased :  " For  Gkxi  forbid,"  says  Tertullian,  "that  we 
should  believe  the  soul  of  any  holv  man,  much  less  of  a 
prophet,  should  be  so  far  under  his  disposal,  as  to  be  brought 
up  at  pleasure  by  the  power  of  the  devil."  Since  the  devil 
then  has  no  power  to  disturb  the  happiness  of  souls  depart- 
ed, this  apparition  of  Samnel  could  not  proceed  from  any 
magical  enchantments  of  the  sorceress,  but  must  have  been 
f;^ected  by  the  sole  power  and  appointment  of  God,  who  is 
the  sovereign  Lord,  both  of  the  living  and  of  the  dead:  and, 
accordingly,  we  may  observe  from  the  surprise  which  the 
woman  discorered  upon  SamuePs  sudden  appearing,  that 
the  power  of  her  mai^c  was  not  concerned  therein,  but 
f  hat  it  was  the  effect  of  some  superior  hand.  The  scripture 
•Elates  the  matter  thus :  "  When  the  woman  saw  Samuel, 


she  cried  with  a  lond  voice,  and  the  woman  spake  unto 
Saul,  taving.  Why  hast  thoc  deceived  me,  for  thou  art 
Saul  1  And  the  kins  said  onto  her,  Be  not  afraid,  what 
sawest  thoul  And  tne  woman  xaid  unto  Saul,  1  saw  gods 
ascending  out  of  the  earth."  Now  it  is  plain  from  this  nar- 
ration, that  the  woman  saw  something  she  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  see.  Her  necromancy  had  ordinary  power  over 
demons  onlv,  or  such  wretched  spirits  as  were  submitted 
to  the  devirs  tyranny;  but,  on  this  occasion,  she  saw  an 
object  so  august,  so  terrible,  so  majestic,  so  contrary  indeed 
to  any  thing  she  had  ever  raised  before,  and  that  coming 
upon  her  before  she  had  begun  her  enchantments,  that  she 
could  not  forbear  being  frightened,  and  crying  out  with  a 
loud  voice,  as  being  fully  satisfied  that  the  apparition 
came  from  God. 

<*  But  since  the  scripture  assures  us,  that  Grod  had 
wholly  withdrawn  himself  from  Saul,  and  would  answer 
him,  neither  by  prophets  nor  by  dreams;  how  can  we 
imagine  that  he  snould,  all  on  a  sudden,  become  so  kind 
as  to  send  Samuel  to  him,  or  that  Samuel  should  be  in 
any  disposition  to  come,  when  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  do  any  good  by  his  coming  1"  Now  there  seems  to  be 
some  analogy  between  God's  dealing  with  Saul  in  this 
particular,  and  his  former  treatment  of  the  prophet  Ba- 
laam. Balaam  was  for  disobeying  the  orders  which  God 
had  given  him  to  bless  the  Israelites ;  and  was  searching 
into  magical  secrets  for  what  he  could  not  obtain  of  GocT 
viz.  a  power  to  change  into  curses  the  blessings  which  God 
pronounced  by  his  mouth.  In  this  case  there  was  bnt 
small  likelihood  that  God  would  continue  to  communicate 
himself  to  a  person  so  unworthy  of  any  extraordinary  rev- 
elation ;  and  yet  he  did  it :  but  then,  it  was  with  a  design 
to  reveal  to  him  those  very  miseries  from  which  his  mer- 
cenary mind  was  so  de-sirous  to  rescue  the  Midianites. 
The  application  is  easy:  and  it  further  suggests  this 
reason  why  God  appointed  Samuel  at  this  time  to  appear 
unto  Saul,  viz.  that  through  him  he  might  give  him  a 
meeting,  where  he  least  of  all  expected  one ;  and  might 
show  him  that  the  fate  which  his  own  disobedience  had 
brought  upon  him  was  determined ;  that  there  was  no  re- 
versing the  decrees  of  heaven,  no  procuring  aid  against 
the  Almighty's  power,  no  fleeing  (though  it  were  to  hell) 
from  his  presence,  no  hiding  himself  in  darkness  from  his 
inspection ;  with  whom  darkness  is  no  darkness  at  all,  but 
the  night  is  as  clear  as  the  day,  and  the  darkness  and  light 
are  both  alike.  That  the  souls  of  men  departed^  have  a 
capacity,  and,  no  doubt,  an  inclination  to  be  employed  in 
the  service  of  men  alive,  as  having  the  same  nature  and 
affections,  and  being  more  sensible  of  our  infirmities  than 
any  pure  and  abstracted  spirits  are,  can  hardly  be  contest- 
ed; that  in  their  absent  state,  they  are  imbodied  with 
aerial,  or  ethereal  vehicles,  which  they  can  condense  oi 
rarify  at  pleasure,  aud  so  appear,  or  not  appear  to  human 
sight' is  wnat  some  of  the  greatest  men,  botn  of  the  heathen 
and  Christian  religion,  have  maintained;  and  that  frequent 
apparitions  of  this  kind  have  happened  since  the  world 
began,  cannot  be  denied  by  any  one  that  is  conversant  in 
its  history :  if  therefor^  the  wisdom  of  God  (for  reasons 
already  assigned)  thought  proper  to  despatch  a  messenger 
to  Saul  upon  this  occasion,  there  may  be  some  account 
given  why  the  soul  of  Samuel  (upon  the  supposition  it  was 
left  to  its  option)  should  rather  be  desirous  to  be  sent  upon 
that  errand.  For,  whatever  may  be  said  in  diminution  ol 
Saul's  religious  chanicter.  it  i$  certain  that  he  was  a  brave 
prince  and  commander;  nad  lived  in  strict  intimacy  with 
Samuel;  professed  a  great  esteem  for  him  in  all  things: 
and  was  by  Samuel  not  a  little  lamented,  when  he  had 
fallen  fVom  his  obedience  to  Gkkl.  Upon  these  considera- 
tions we  may  imagine,  that  the  sonl  oi  Samuel  might  have 
such  a  kindness  for  him  as  to  be  ready  to  appear  lo  him  in 
the  depth  of  his  distress,  in  order  to  settle  his  mind,  by 
tellini^  him  the  upshot  of  the  whole  matter,  viz.  that  he 
should  lose  the  battle,  and  he  and  his  sons  be  slain ;  that 
so  he  might  give  a  specimen  (as  the  Jews  love  to  speak  m 
commendation  of  him)  of  the  bravest  valour  that  was  ever 
achieved  by  anv  commander;  fight  boldly  when  he  was 
sure  to  die;  ana  sell  his  life  at  as  dear  a  price  as  possible ; 
that  so,  in  his  death,  he  might  l>e  commemorated  with 
honour,  and  deserve  the  threnodia  which  his  son-in-law 
made  on  him ;  "  The  beau^  of  Israel  is  slain  upon  th< 
high  places ;  how  are  the  mighty  fallen  I  From  the  blood 
of  the  slain,  from  the  fat  of  the  mighty,  the  bow  of  Jona^ 
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than  tmned  not  back,  and  the  sword  of  Saol  tamed  not 
empty.  How  are  the  mighty  fidlen  in  the  midst  of  the 
battle  1"  — SricEBOutB. 

Ver.  14.  Aad  he  said  unto  her,  What  form  is  he 
of?  And  she  said.  An  old  man  cometh  ap: 
and  he  is  covered  with  a  mantle.  And  Saul 
perceived  that  it  was  Samuel,  and  he  stooped 
with  his  face  to  the  ground,  and  bowed  himself. 

In  augary  it  seems  to  have  been  usual  to  represent  those 
who  were  to  be  consalted,  and  whose  oracular  declarations 
were  to  be  received,  as  covered  with  a  mantle,  or  some 
garment.  This  certainly  gave  an  appearance  of  mysterv 
to  such  transactions.  Thus  it  appears  the  Roman  acted, 
according  to  what  Plutarch  says  in  his  Life  of  Numa. 
"  Taking  with  him  the  priests  and  augurs,  he  went  up  to 
the  capiiol,  which  the  Romans  at  that  time  called  the  Tar- 
peian  Rock.  There  the  chief  of  the  augurs  covered  the 
nead  of  Numa,  and  turned  his  face  toward  the  south."  It 
appears  from  Livy  that  the  augur  covered  his  own  head, 
not  that  of  Numa.  The  au^ur  always  wrapped  np  his 
head,  in  a  gown  peculiar  to  his  office,  when  he  made  his 
observations. — BuRDca. 

Ver.  20.  Then  Saul  fell  straightway  all  along  on 
the  earth,  and  was  sore  afraid,  because  of  the 
words  of  Samuel :  and  there  was  no  strength  in 
him :  for  he  had  eaten  no  bread  all  the  day,  nor 
all  tne  night. 

When  people  are  under  the  influence  of  great  sorrow  or 
fear,  they  always  do  the  same  thing,  and  roll  themselves 
along,  making  bitter  lamentations.  And  when  men  have 
escaped  great  danger,  they  roll  themselves  on  the  earth  to 
the  aislance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  after  the  car  of  the  tem- 
ple, in  performance  of  their  vow.— Roberts. 

Ver.  23.  But  he  refused,  and  said,  I  will  not  eat. 
But  his  servants,  together  with  the  woman, 
compelled  him ;  and  he  hearkened  unto  their 
voice ;  so  he  arose  from  the  earth,  and  sat  upon 
the  bed. 

Saul,  no  doubt,  on  account  of  his  sorrow  and  fear,  reftised 
to  eat,  as  do  others  under  similar  circtunstances  at  this  da^. 
But  when  people  are  angry  also  they  decline  taking  their 
food.  Should  the  wife  not' bring  the  dinner  to  her  lord  I  at 
the  proper  time,  or  should  it  not  be  properly  prepared,  he 
declares  he  will  not  partake  of  it,  ana  that  he  nas  made  np 
his  mind  to  die  of  hunger.  She  entreats  him  by  the  love 
she  bears  for  him,  she  touches  his  feet  with  her  Hands^  and 
strokes  his  chin,  but  no !  he  has  made  up  his  mind ;  die  he 
will.  *'  She  shall  have  no  more  trouble."  The  afilicted 
woman  then  runs  to  call  the  mother  or  sisters  of  her  inex- 
orable lord,  who  has  determined  to  commit  suicide  by  star- 
vation. Thev  all  come  round  him,  but  his  eyes  are  fixed 
on  the  ground,  and  there  are  the  viands  just  as  left  by  his 
weeping  wife.  Then  commence  their  tender  entreaties, 
backed  by  the  eloquence  of  tears ;  the  mother,  the  sisters, 
the  wife,  all  beseech  him  to  take  a  little,  and  then  the 
matron,  from  whose  hand  he  has  often  been  fed  before. 

Eats  a  little  into  his  mouth,  and  it  is  merely  to  please  them 
e  begins  to  eat. — Roberts. 

Yer.  24.  And  the  woman  had  a  fiit  calf  in  the 
house ;  and  she  hasted,  and  killed  it,  and  took 
flour  and  kneaded  it,  and  did  bake  unleavened 
bread  thereof:  25.  And  she  brought  it  before 
Saul,  and  Kefore  his  servants ;  and  they  did  eat 
Then  they  rose  up,  and  went  away  that  night. 

This  calf  was  killed,  dressed,  cooked,  and  eaten  In  as 
vhoTt  a  time  as  possi'ble;  which  might  be  called  for  from 
the  necessity  of  the  guest.  But  it  is  evident  from  other  pas- 
Mges  that  it  was  a  custom  to  kill,  cook,  and  eat  an  animal 
Uk  a  very  short  time.  The  heat  of  the  climate  certainly 
prevents  flesh  lh>m  being  kept  many  hours,  but  there  is  no 
aeed  to  put  the  animal  cm  the  fire  while  its  flesh  is  still 


warm.  The  people  affect  to  be  disgusted  with  us  for  keep- 
ing fowls  six  or  eight  hours  before  they  are  cooked,  and 
sav  we  are  fond  of  eating  cAeitareycAe,  i.  e.  dead  flesh. 
There  are  some  Englishmen  who  become  so  accustomed 
to  these  things,  that  they  have  the  chicken  grilled,  and  on 
their  table,  which  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  was  playing 
in  their  yard. — Roberts. 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 
Ver.  1.  Now  the  Philistines  gathered  together  all 
their  armies  to  Aphek:    and  the  Israelites 
pitched  by  a  fountain  which  is  in  Jezreel. 

The  Archbishop  of  Tyre  tells  us,  {Geda  dei,)  that 
the  Christian  kings  of  Jerusalem  used  to  assemble  their 
forces  at  a  fountain  between  Nazareth  and  Seppboris,  whicfa 
was  greatly  celebrated  on  that  account.  This  being  looked 
upon  to  be  nearly  the  centre  of  their  kingdom,  they  could 
from  thence,  consequently,  march  most  commodiously  to 
any  place  where  their  presence  was  M'anted.  He  mentions 
also  another  fountain  near  a  town  called  Little  GSerinum, 
which,  he  says,  was  the  ancient  Jezreel ;  near  this  Saladin 
pitched  his  camp,  for  the  benefit  of  its  waters,  while  Bald- 
win, king  of  Jerusalem,  had,  as  usual,  assembled  his  army 
at  the  first-mentioned  place. 

Of  the  fountain  Ain-el-Scanderoni,  Buckingham  re- 
marks, "  This  is  a  modem  work ;  the  charitable  gift,  per- 
haps, of  some  pious  Mussulman,  being  well  built,  with  a 
cistern  beneath  an  arch,  whence  issue  two  streams,  and  over 
which  is  an  Arabic  inscription  of  several  lines.  It  has, 
besides,  a  square  platform,  walled  in,  for  prayers^  shelter, 
or  refreshment,  and  a  flight  of  steps  ascending  to  it,  with  a 
dome  of  a  sepulchre,  now  partly  buried  by  the  falling  in  of 
adjacent  ruins."'BuRDER. 

Ver.  2.  And  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  passed 
on  by  hundreds  and  by  thousands ;  but  David 
and  nis  men  passed  on  in  the  rearward  with 
Achish.  3.  Then  said  the  princes  of  the  Phi- 
listines, What  do  these  Hebrews  kere  f  And 
Achish  said  unto  the  princes  of  the  Philistines, 
Is  not  this  David,  the  servant  of  Saul  the  king 
of  Israel,  which  hath  been  with  me  these  days, 
or  these  years,  and  I  have  found  no  &ult  in 
him  since  he  fell  unto  me  unto  this  day? 

The  situation  of  Saul's  mind,  afler  this  adveninre,  must 
have  been  very  anxious  and  distressed,  as  he  received  no 
directions  from  Samuel  how  to  behave  in,  or  extricate 
himself  out  of,  the  difliculties  in  which  he  found  himself 
involved.  Nor  were  David's  circumstances  much  easier, 
who  had  been  preyed  into  the  Philistine  camp  and  service 
by  Achish,  whereby  he  was  reduc  d  to  the  greatest  straits, 
and  scarce  kuew  how  to  tiehave  himself,  consistently  with 
the  confidence  which  that  prince  nlacea  in  him,  the  duty 
he  owed  to  his  own  country,  and  his  own  interest  and 
▼lews,  as  an  expectant  of  the  crown  and  kin^om  of  Is- 
rael. But  happily  for  David,  providence  extricated  him 
from  this  embarrassment ;  for  as  the  troops  of  the  Philis- 
tines were  passing  in  review  before  their  principal  officers, 
David  also  with  his  corps  marched  in  the  rear,  under  the 
command  of  Ach»h  king  of  Qath.  This  gave  ffreat  un- 
easiness to  the  Philistine  princes,who  immediately  expos- 
tul^ed  with  Achish,  and  said,  what  business  have  these 
Hebrews  in  our  army'?   Achish  answered:  Is  not  this  the 

Sillant  David,  formerly  the  servant  and  officer  of  Saul  the 
ng  of  Israel;  who,  to  save  himself  from  the  persecution 
and  cruelty  of  his  ungrateful  master,  hath  nut  himself  an- 
der  my  protection,  and  of  whose  fidelity  and  attachment  to 
my  person  and  service,  I  have  had  long  ex]perience  1  For 
though  he  hath  been  with  roe  now  a  considerable  time,  I 
have  not  had  the  least  reason  to  suspect  his  integrity,  or 
find  fault  with  his  conduct.  But  this  was  far  from  remov- 
ing  the  jealousy  of  the  Philistine  officers,  who.  highlFdis- 
pleased  with  Achish  for  what  they  judged  his  ill-placed 
confidence  in  David,  said  in  great  anger  lo  him:  Com- 
mand this  man  immediately  to  retire  from  the  armr,  an^! 
to  go  back  to  Ziklag,  the  place  thon  hast  appointed  wr  hit 
rendence.  We  will  not  sufier  him  to  go  with  us  to  the 
battle,  lest  in  the  engagement  he  should  turn  lua  ioccei 
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agamst  ns.  Fot  what  more  effbetiml  m^od  can  he  take 
to  reconcile  himr^elf  to  his  former  master,  than  by  lending 
his  assistance  to  defeat  and  destroy  oar  army  1  b  not  this 
that  very  David  whose  praises  were  publicly  celebrated  in 
songs  and  dances  1  And  in  honour  of  whom  the  Israelitish 
women  cried  out  in  triumph :  Saul  hath  slain  his  thousands, 
and  David  his  ten  thousands.  Such  a  man  is  too  danger- 
ous to  trust  in  our  present  critical  situation.  Achish  find- 
ing the  princes  peremptorily  fixed  in  their  resolution  not 
to  permit  David  and  his  forces  to  go  with  them  to  the  en- 
gasrement.  immediately  sent  for  him,  and  said, "  By  the  life 
of  ^ehovan,  I  acknowledge  thy  integrity  in  the  whole  of  thy 
conduct  towards  me,  and  there  is  nothing  that  I  more  en- 
tirely approve,  or  more  sincerely  wish,  than  thy  continu- 
ance in  the  army,  and  joining  with  us  in  the  enga«;ement, 
for  I  have  nothing  to  reproach  thee  with,  from  the  time 
thou  did5t  first  put  thyself  under  my  protection,  to  the  present 
day.  But  the  lords  of  the  Philistmes  have  not  that  opinion 
of  thy  attachment  to  our  interest  and  cause  that  I  have,  so 
that  1  am  forced  to  dismiss  thee  from  thy  attendance.  You 
must  therefore  return  peaceably,  and  are  allowed  by  them 
to  do  it  in  safety,  to  the  town  I  have  given  you,  liecause 
your  longer  continuance  with  us  is  disagreeable  to  them, 
and  may  be  attended  with  very  dangerous  consequences." 
David,  with  seeming  displeasure  replied,  "  What  have  I 
done  to  incur  their  displeasure,  or  what  hast  thou  found  in 
thy  servant,  ever  since  1  have  been  with  thee,  to  forfeit  thy 
confidence  and  favour  1  However,  since  it  is  their  pleas- 
ure, I  must  submit,  and  will  not,  in  obedience  to  their  order, 
fight  against  the  enemies  of  nw  lord  the  king."  Achish 
told  him,  that  "  he  was  so  far  from  entertaining  any  sus- 
picion of  him,  that  he  esteemed  him  for  his  integrity  and 
worth,  and  regarded  him  as  an  angel,  or  messenger  from 
God,  immediatelv  sent  to  his  assistance :  but  that  as  the 
princes  of  the  Philistines  had  resolved  tnat  he  should  not 
go  with  them  to  the  battle,  he  could  not  but  order  him  to 
march  away  by  daybreak  with  his  master's  servants  to  the 
place  he  had  appointed  for  him  and  his  followers."  David 
accordingly  returned  with  his  troops  into  the  territories  of 
the  Philistines,  while  their  army  penetrated  farther  into 
the  dominions  of  Saul,  and  encamped  at  Jezreel. 

It  appears  from  the  answer  given  by  David  to  Achish, 
as  I  have  rendered  the  words,  that  David  was  not  in  the 
least  displeased  at  his  being  dismissed,  but  gladly  took 
Achish  at  bis  word,  and  laid  hold  of  the  first  opportunity, 
of  disengaging  himself  from  the  service  in  which  that 
prince  expected  his  assistance.  However,  if  we  take 
David's  answer  in  that  sense,  which  is  given  it-  in  our  ver- 
sion:  "What  have  I  done ^that  I  may  not  go  fight 

against  the  enemies  of  my  lord  the  king  1"  it  will  appear 
to  be  a  very  prudent  one,  and  such  as  became  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  then  found  himself,  by  which  he 
proa\jr«d  nothing,  and  laid  himself  under  no  manner  of 
engagement.  It  was  a  general,  ambiguous,  and  cautious 
one ;  in  which  he  neither  denies  what  the  Philistines  sus- 
pected, that  he  would  fall  off*  to  Saul  in  the  battle,  nor 
makt^  the  least  mention  of  his  readiness  to  fight  with  the 
Philisttaes  against  Saul  and  the  Hebrew  army.  He  only 
asks,  why  he  should  be  refused  to  fight  against  the  enemies 
of  the  king  1  If  he  had  some  obligations  to  him,  to  the 
Philistines  he  had  none.  Against  the  enemies  of  Achish 
he  would  have  fought,  where  he  could  have  done  it  with 
honour;  where  he  could  not,  as  a  man  of  honour,  he  must 
have  refused  it.  Against  the  enemies  of  the  Philistines, 
neither  his  inclination,  or  duty,  or  interest,  would  have 
permitted  him  to  fight ;  and  the  Philistines  themselves  did 
not  think  his  personal  obligations  to  Achish  a  sufficient 
security  for  his  assisting  them ;  and  even  Achish  himself 
seems  to  have  been  at  last  in  some  doubt,  whether  or  not  be 
could  depend  on  him,  when  he  says  to  him :  "  Rise  up 
early  in  the  morning,  with  thy  master's  servants  that  are 
caeie  with  thee;"  herebv  more  than  intimating,  that  he 
co\iId  not  but  consider  Saul  as  David's  king  ana  master, 
and  all  David's  forces  as  servants  to  Saul :  and  actually 
nrsn'ng  this  as  a  reason  for  their  immediate  aeparture  from 
him.  Had  David  made  such  a  speech  to  Achish,  previous 
to  his  dismission,  or  to  the  Philistine  princes  to  prevent 
their  dismissing  him,  it  would  have  looked  as  though  he 
had  been  uneasy  at  his  not  being  suffered  to  assist  them  in 
the  engagement.  But  as  they  had  determined  he  shonld 
not  go  with  them  to  battle,  and  Achish  bad  peremptorily 
ordered  him  to  march  off;  David,  who  could  not  but  be 


highly  pleased  that  he  was  now  wholly  extricated  from 
the  difliculties  he  was  involved  in,  artfully  chose  to  ex- 
press himself  to  Achish  in  such  terms,  which,  though  they 
implied  a  real  truth,  yet  might  lead  Achish  to  put  a  further 
meaning  on  them  than  David  intended,  in  order  to  give 
Achish  the  highest  opinion  of  his  zeal  for  his  service ;  by 
a  general  assurance,  that  he  was  always  ready  to  assist 
him  against  his  enemies,  though  he  was  now  dismissed  by 
the  lords  of  the  Philistines  in  a  very  reproachful  and  dis- 
honourable manner.  I  would  further  observe,  that  if  there 
is  any  thing  wrong  in  David's  ambiguous  reply  to  Achish, 
we  should  make  the  proper  allowances  for  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  wnen  morality  was  not  carried  to  that 
noble  height,  as  it  is  by  the  clearer  light  of  the  gospel 
revel  ition.  It  appears  from  many  instances  in  the  Old 
Testament,  that  the  greatest  men  did  not  think  these  am- 
biguous evasive  answers,  in  any  degree,  or,  as  I  appre- 
hend, at  all  criminal;  especially  when  the  preservation 
of  life  depended  on  it.  Let  it  therefore  be  allowed,  with 
all  my  heart,  that  David,  in  his  ec^uivocal  answers,  did 
what,  according  to  our  present  sentiments  of  morality,  in 
this  very  enlightened  and  conscientious  age,  was  not  so 
perfectly  agreeable  to  the  stricter  rules  of  it;  he  might  still 
DC  an  excellent  man  for  the  times  he  lived  in ;  when  such 
equivocations  were  generally  allowed  of,  almost  univer- 
sally practised,  and  by  no  means  thought  inconsistent  with 
true  religion  and  virtue,  but  rather  in  many  cases  neces- 
sary and  commendable.— Chandleb. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 
Vet.  8.  And  David  inquired  at  the  Lord,  saying, 
Shall  I  pursue  after  this  troop?  shall  I  over- 
take them  ?  And  he  answered  him,  Pursue : 
for  thou  shalt  surely  overtake  them,  and  with* 
out  &il  recover  all. 

The  chosen  people  of  Jehovah,  not  less  eager  than  others 
to  know  the  issue  of  their  militaij  expeditions,  or  if  heaven 
regarded  their  undertakings  with  a  favourable  eye,  had 
frequent  recourse  to  the  holy  oracle ;  they  consulted  the 
prophet  of  the  Lord;  they  offered  sacrifices,  and  consulted 
with  the  high-priest  who  bore  the  Urim  and  Thummim  in 
his  breastplate,  by  means  of  which  he  discovered  the  WiH  ol 
the  Deitv :  or,  presenting  himself  at  the  altar  of  incense, 
received  tne  desired  response  by  an  audible  voice  from  the 
most  holv  place.  The  son  of  Jesse,  in  a  time  of  great  dis- 
tress and  perplexity,  consuhed  the  oracle  by  means  of  an 
ephod,  a  part  of  sacerdotal  vestments :  "  And  David  said 
to  Abiathar  the  priest,  Abimelech's  son,  I  prav  thee,  bring 
me  hither  the  ephod;  and  Abiathar  brought  hither  the 
ephod  to  David.  And  David  inquired  at  the  Lord,  saying. 
Shall  I  pursue  afler  this  troop  1  shall  I  overtake  them  1  And 
he  answered  him,  Pursue ;  for  thou  shalt  surely  overtake 
them,  and  without  fail  recover  all.''  Here  was  no  bright- 
ening of  arrows,  after  ihc  custom  of  superstitious  heathens ; 
no  consulting  with  images,  nor  inspecting  of  intestines, 
from  which  nothing  but  vague  conjecttire  can  result;  but  a 
devout  and  humble  application  to  the  throne  of  the  true  God : 
and  the  answer  was  m  every  respect  worthy  of  his  charac- 
ter; it  was  clear  and  precise,  at  once  authorizin{|f  the  puiv 
suit,  and  promising  complete  success;  or  forbidding  them, 
in  plain  terms,  to  prosecute  their  designs. — Paxton. 

Ver.  1 1.  And  they  found  an  Egyptian  in  the  field, 
and  broug-ht  him  to  David,  and  gave  him  bread, 
and  he  did  eat;  and  they  made  him  drink  wa- 
ter; 12.  And  they  gave  him  a  piece  of  a  cake 
of  figs,  and  two  clusters  of  raisins :  and  when 
he  had  eaten,  his  spirit  came  acfain  to  him ;  fot 
he  had  eaten  no  bread,  nor  dirunk  any  water, 
three  days  and  three  nights. 

Thevenot  says,  "  At  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
when  passing  by  the  side  of  a  bush,  we  heard  a  voice  that 
called  to  us,  and  being  come  to  the  place,  we  found  a  poor 
languishing  Arab,  wKo  told  us,  that  he  %ad  not  eaten  a  bit 
for  five  da)rs:  we  gave  him  some  victuals  and  drink,  with 
a  provision  of  bread  for  two  days  more."  This  was  on  the 
journey  fVom  Suez  to  Tor.— Buanni. 
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Yer.  16.  And  when  he  had  brouffht  him  cown, 

behold,  they  were  spread  abroad  upon  all  the 
earth,  eating  and  arinking,  and  aancing,  be- 
rause  of  all  the  great  spoil  that  they  had  taken 
out  of  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  and  out  of  the 
land  of  Judah. 

This  is  said  of  the  Amalekites,  after  they  had  spoiled 
Ziklag.  Parkhurst  says,  under  in  on  the  above,  also  on 
1  Kings  xii.  3:3,  "  It  plainly  denotes  dancing  round  in  cir- 
cles ;"  and  he  believes  the  word  "  is  applied  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  religious  feasts,  whether  in  honour  of  the  true  Qod, 
or  of  idols,"  and  he  cites  several  passages  in  support  of  his 
opinion.  When  the  heathen  worship  their  demon  gods, 
they  dance  in  circles  round  the  sacrifices,  throw  themselves 
into  the  most  violent  contortions ;  the  arms,  head,  and  legs, 
appear  as  if  they  were  in  convulsi(»ns.  They  throw  them- 
selves suddenly  on  the  ground,  then  jump  up,  and  again  join 
in  the  circular  dance. — Robbrts. 

Ver.  17.  And  David  smote  them  from  the  twilight 
even  unto  the  evening  of  the  next  day ;  and 
there  escaped  not  a  man  of  them,  save  four  hun* 
dred  young  men  which  rode  upon  camels, 
and  fled. 

There  were  two  reasons,  exclusive  of  all  religious  con- 
siderations, that  fully  justified  David  in  this  attack  upon  the 
Amalekites.  He  now  resided  among  the  Philistmes,  in 
whose  country  these  Amalekites  had  made  great  depreda- 
iions,  while  the  Philistines  themselves  were  engaged  m  war 
with  the  Hebrews,  and  incapable  of  defending  their  own 
frontiers.  He  was  their  ally,  obliged  to  act  in  their  favour, 
and  behaved  like  a  soldier  of  honour  in  avenging  the  in- 
juries that  had  been  done  them.  This  insult  of  David 
therefore  upon  the  Amalekites  was  not  unprovoked,  if  we 
consider  his  connexion  with  the  Philistines ;  much  less,  if 
we  add  to  this,  the  loss  he  himself  and  his  men  sustained. 
For  surely  the  burning  of  the  city  where  he  dwelt,  the  lead- 
ing captive  into  slaverv  his  own  wives,  and  the  wlve^  and 
children  of  above  six  hundred  persons,  and  the  making  a 
booty  of  all  their  substance,  must  have  been  the  highest 
provocation  to  men,  that  had  any  feeling  of  natural  afifec- 
tion.  David  and  his  soldiers  thought  it  so;  and  if  it  be 
lawful  to  put  to  death  incendiaries,  women  and  children 
stealers,  thieves,  robbers,  and  vagabonds ;  David's  execa- 
ting  this  vengeance  on  the  Amalekites  for  their  treachery 
in  making  this  inva.sion,  and  committing  these  unprovoked 
violences,  while  neither  the  Philistines  nor  Hebrews  could 
defend  their  territories,  was  a  deserved  and  necessary  se- 
verity.—G  HANDLER . 

Ver.  21.  And  they  went  forth  to  meet  David,  and 
to  meet  the  p^ple  that  were  with  him ;  and 
when  David  came  near  to  the  people,  he  saluted 
them. 

This  was  a  usual  mode  of  honouring  persons  of  dignity. 
*  Before  any  person  of  rank  enters  a  city,  it  is  usual  for 
Dim  to  be  received  by  a  deputation.  If  his  rank  is  very 
considerable,  the  Peeshwaz  is  sent  to  a  great  distance.  A 
thousand  men  were  sent  to  meet  the  prince,  halfway  be- 
tween Ispahan  and  Sheeraz,  a  hanared  miles."  fWa- 
ring's  Tour  to  Sheeraz.)  "  At  this  place  (Jerusalem)  two 
Turkish  officers,  mounted  on  beautiful  horses,  sumptuous- 
ly caparisoned,  came  to  inform  us,  th  t  the  governor,  hav- 
ing intelliftence  of  our  approach,  had  sent  them  to  escort  us 
into  town."    fClarke's  Travels.) — Burdbr. 

*'  Saluted  them."  Hebrew,  <*  asked  them  how  they  did." 
It  is  in  the  East,  as  in  England,  a  common  mode  of  saluta- 
tion to  inquire  after  the  health.  They  do  not,  however, 
answer  in  the  same  unhesitating  wav.  When  a  man  has 
perfectly  recovered  from  a  fit  or  sickness,  he  will  not  say, 
**  I  am  onite  well,"  because  he  would  thinV  that  like  boast- 
m^f  ana  be  afraid  of  a  relapse;  he  would,  therefore^  say, 
"  1  am  a  little  bettar^not  ouite  so  ill  as  I  was:"  sometimes, 
when  the  question^  asked,  he  will  reply,  "  Can  you  not 
9ee  for  yourself  1  what  answer  can  I  givel"  To  say  you 
look  well,  or  have  become  stout,  is  very  annoying.  A  short 
ti*n«>  after  my  arrival  in  Ceylon,  a  very  stout  Branin 


paid  me  a  visit,  and  on  my  sayiag  he  looked  remarkably 
well,  he  fell  into  a  great  rage  and  left  the  room.  I  ex- 
plained to  him  afterward  that  I  did  not  mean  any  offence, 
and  he  said  it  was  very  wifofPu/iuUie  to  be  addressed  in  sncli 
language. — RoiuBtn. 

Ver.  24.  For  who  will  hearken  unto  you  in  this 
matter  ?  hut  as  his  part  is  that  goeth  down  to 
the  battle,  so  shall  his  part  be  that  tarrieth  by 
the  stufT:  they  shall  part  alike. 

In  Greece,  "  the  whole  booty  was  brought  to  the  general, 
who  had  the  first  choice,  divided  the  remainder  among 
those  who  had  signalizeo  themselves,  according  to  their 
rank  and  merits,  and  allotted  to  the  rest  equal  portions ; 
thus  in  the  Trojan  war,  when  the  captive  ladies  were  to 
be  chosen,  Agamemnon,  in  the  finst  place,  took  Astynome, 
the  daughter  of  Chryses ;  next  Achilles  had  Hippddamia, 
daughter  to  Brises ;  then  Ajax  chose  Tecmessa,  and  so  of 
the  rest;   Achilles  therefore  complains  of  Agamemnon, 
that  he  had  alwavs  the  best  part  of  the  booty,  white  him- 
self, who  sustained  the  burden  of  the  war,  was  content  with 
a  small  pittance."    From  the  time  of  David,  the  Hebrew 
warriors,  as  well  those  who  went  to  the  field,  as  those  who 
yarded  the  baggage,  shared  alike.;   the  law  is  couched 
m  these  terms :  "  As  his  part  is  that  goeth  down  to  the  bat- 
tle, so  shall  his  part  be  tnat  tarrieth  b]r  the  stuff*."    But  a 
more  satisfactory  account  of  the  mode  in  which  the  spoils 
of  vanquished  nations  were  divided  among  the  Hebrews, 
is  recorded  in  the  book  of  Plumbers.    The  whole  booty 
taken  from  the  Midianites,  was  brought  before  Moses,  an^ 
Eliezer  the  priest,  and  the  princes  of  the  tribes ;  they,  by 
the  divine  command,  divided  it  into  two  parts,  between  the 
army  and  the  congregation ;  of  the  army's  half  they  took 
^  one  soul  of  five  hundred,  both  of  the  persons,  and  of  the 
beeves,  and  of  the  asses,  and  of  the  sheep,  and  rave  it  unto 
Eliezer  the  priest,  for  a  heave-off*ering  of  the  Lord  ;"  and 
of  the  congregation's  half  they  took  "  one  portion  of  fif)y, 
of  the  persons,  of  the  beeves,  of  the  asses,  and  of  the  flock's, 
of  all  manner  of  beasts,  and  gave  them  unto  the  Levites.** 
This  law  probably  continued  in  force  till  the  captivity ;  and 
according  to  its  provisions,  were  the  spoils  of  succeeding 
wars  distributed ;  for  the  regulation  which  David  establish- 
ed, referred  only  to  this  question,  whether  the  soldiers,  who 
from  weakness  were  obliged  to  remain  with  the  baggag«, 
should  have  an  equal  share  of  the  booty,  with  their  brethren 
in  arms  who  had  been  enga^d.    Before  the  spoils  were 
distributed,  the  Greeks  considered  themselves  obliged  to 
dedicate  a  part  of  them  to  the  gods,  to  whose  assi^ance  they 
reckoned  themselves  indebted  for  them  all.    This  custom, 
also,  they  borrowed  from  the  Orientals ;  for  the  Hebrew^ 
in  dividing  the  spoils  of  Midian,  separated  a  portion  for  the 
service  of  the  taoemacle;  and  the  practice,  so  reasonable 
in  itself,  being  imitated  by  the  surrounding  nations,  at  last 
found  its  way  into  Greece  and  other  countries  of  Europe. 
But  besides  the  public  oflerings  of  the  nation,  the  soldiers 
often  of  their  own  accord,  consecrated  a  part  of  their  spoils 
to  *he  Gk>d  of  battles:  they  had  several  methods  of  dfoinc 
thh]  at  cfie  time  they  collected  them  into  a  heap,  and 
consumed  them  with  fire ;  at  another,  they  suspended  their 
offerings  in  the  temples.    Pausanias,  the  Spanan,  is  re- 
ported to  have  consecrated  out  of  the  Persian  spoils,  a  tripod 
to  Delphian  Apollo,  and  a  statue  of  brass,  seven  cubits  long, 
to  Olyinpian  Jupiter.   The  origin  of  these  customs  is  easily 
discernible  in  the  manners  of  the  Hebrews.    AAer  the  rich 
and  various  spoils  of  Midian  were  divided,  the  officers  at 
the  army,  penetrated  with  gratitude  that  they  had  not  lo^  a 
man  in  the  contest,  "  presented  an  oblation  to  the  Lord, 
jewels  of  gold,  chains,  and  bracelets,  rings,  ear-rings,  acd 
tablets,  to  make  atonement "  as  they  piously  expressed  it, 
**  for  their  souls  before  the  Lord."    But  the  city  of  Jericho 
and  all  its  inhabitants,  except  Rahab  and  her  family,  were 
devoted  to  utter  destruction,  as  an  offering  to  the  justice 
and  holiness  of  God^  whom  they  had  incensed  by  their 
crimes ;  **  And  the  city,**  said  Joshua,  "  shall  be  accursed, 
even  it,  and  all  that  are  therein,  to  the  Lord ;  only  Rahab 
the  harlot  shall  live,  she  and  all  that  are  with  her  in  the 
house,  because  she  hid  the  messengers  that  were  sent.  .  .  . 
But  all  the  silver  and  Rold,  and  vessels  of  brass  and  iron, 
are  consecrated  unto  the  Lord ;  they  shall  come  into  the 
treaspry  of  the  Lord. . . .  And  they  burnt  the  city  with  fire, 
and  all  that  was  therein ;  only  the  silver^  and  the  gol^ 
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and  the  yessels  of  brass  and  of  Iron,  they  put  in  the  treas- 
ury of  the  house  of  the  Lord."  When  the  demands  of  reli- 
gion were  satisfied,  the  Grecian  soldiers  commonly  reserved 
articles  of  extraorainary  value  which  they  hadooiained,  as 
a  present  to  their  general  or  commander  of  their  party.  To 
this  mark  of  respect,  De^rah  perhaps  alludes  in  the  words 
which  she  puts  mto  the  mouth  of  Sisera's  mother  and  her 
attendants :  "  Have  they  not  sped  1  have  they  not  divided 
the  prey ;  to  every  man  a  damsel  or  two ;  to  Sisera,  a  prey 
of  divers  colours,  a  prey  of  divers  colours  of  needle- work, 
of  divers  colours  or  needle-work  on  both  sides,  meet  for 
the  necks  of  them  that  take  the  spoil."  "  It  has  been,"  says 
Malcom,  "the  invariable  usage  of  all  Asiatic  conquerors, 
from  the  monarch  who  subdues  kingdoms,  to  the  chief  that 
8eizes  a  village,  to  claim  some  fair  females  as  the  reward 
of  his  conquest." — Paxton. 

CHAPTER  XXXL 

Ver.  8.  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow, 
when  the  Philistines  came  to  strip  the  slain, 
that  they  found  Saul  and  his  three  sons  fiiilen 
in  Mount  Gilboa.  9.  And  they  cut  off  his 
head,  and  stripped  off  his  armour,  and  sent  into 
the  land  of  the  Philistines  round  about,  to  pub- 
lish it  in  the  house  of  their  idols,  and  among 
the  people. 

Tt  was  the  practice  of  ancient  warriors  to  strip  the  dead 
bodies  of  their  enemies  on  the  field  of  battle,  after  the  vic- 
tory was  secured,  and  the  pursuit  had  ceased ;  and  not  sat- 
isfied with  this,  they  often  treated  them  in  the  most  brutal 
manner,  basely  revenging  the  injuries  which  they  had  re- 
ceived Grom  them  while  living,  by  disfiguring  their  remains, 
and  exposing  them  to  scorn  and  ignominy.  When  the 
Philistmes  came  to  strip  the  dead  that  fell  m  the  battle  on 
the  mountains  of  GilbcMih,  they  found  Saul  and  his  three 
sons  among  the  slain.  But  instead  of  respecting  his  rank 
and  valour,  they  "  cut  off  his  head,  and  stripped  off  his  ar- 
mour, which  they  put  in  the  house  of  Ashtaroth :  and  they 
faf^ened  his  body,  and  the  bodies  of  his  sons,  to  tne  wall  of 
Beth-shan."  Capital  offences  were  sometimes  punished  by 
throwing  the  cnminal  upon  hooks,  which  were  fixed  in 
the  wall  below,  where  they  frequently  hung  in  the  most  ex- 

?[ui5ite  tortures,  thirty  or  forty  hours  before  they  expired, 
t  is  probable  that  tne  bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons  were 
fixed  to  such  hooks  as  were  placed  there  for  the  execution 
of  the  vilest  malefactors ;  but  whatever  be  in  this,  it  was 
certainly  meant  as  one  of  the  greatest  indignities  which 
they  could  offer  to  the  remains  of  an  enemy  whom  they  both 
feared  and  detested. 

The  ancient  Greeks  treated  the  dead  bodies  of  their  ene- 
mies in  a  manner  equally  indecent  and  inhuman.  They 
mangled,  dismembered,  drafi[^ed  them  about  the  field  of 
baule,  and  suffered  them  to  ue  unburied  for  a  long  time, 
And  even  to  l>ecome  the  prey  of  savage  beasts  and  raven- 
ous fowls.  No  instance  of  this  kind  is  more  remarkable 
than  that  of  the  brave,  the  generous,  but  unfortunate 
Hector,  whose  dead  body  suffered  every  mdignity  which 
the  infuriate  rage  of  Achilles,  or  (he  ferocious  omuUity  of 
bis  myrmidons,  could  invent.  Nay,  the  whole  army  jomed 
in  the  brutish  and  barbarous  insult ;  which  shows  that  it 
•was  their  constant  practice,  and  regarded  as  quite  consist- 
ent with  virtue  and  honour.  Tydeus  is  not  treated  with 
more  respect  in  Statins :  and  in  Virgil,  the  body  of  Mezen- 
tius  is  cruelly  lacerated,  foi  though  he  only  received  two 


I  wounds  from  JEneas,  we  find  his  brea8tp.ate  afterward 
pierced  through  in  twelve  places.  These  instances,  to 
which  many  others  might  be  added,  prove  that  it  was  the 
common  practice  of  ancient  warriors.  In  the  heroic  ages 
too,  the  conquerors  compelled  their  enemies  to  pay  a  large 
sum  of  monenr  for  permission  to  bury  their  dead.  Hector's 
body  was  redeemed  from  Achilles;  and  that  of  Achilles 
was  redeemed  from  the  Trojans  for  the  same  price  he  had 
received  for  Hector.  And  Virgil  introduces  Nisus  dis- 
suading his  friend  Euiyalus  from  accompanjring  him  into 
danger,  lest,  if  he  were  slain,  there  should  be  no  person  to 
recover  by  fight,  or  redeem  his  bodjr.  These  statements 
prove,  that  ii  was  a  common  practice  in  the  primitive  ages, 
to  redeem  the  dead  body  of  a  warrior  j  and  if  this  was  neg- 
lected or  refused,  it  was  frequently  suffered  to  remain  un- 
buried. But,  in  succeeding  times,  it  was  considered  as  the 
greatest  impiety,  as  the  indubitable  mark  of  a  savage  or 
ungenerous  temper,  to  den^the  rites  of  burial  to  an  enemy. 
The  more  civilizea  Grecians  reckoned  it  a  sacred  duty  to 
burv  the  slain,  a  debt  which  they  owed  to  nature ;  and  they 
selcfom  or  never  neglected  it,  or  refused  their  permission  to 
pay  it,  except  on  extraordinary  and  unusual  provocations. 
It  was  a  very  aggravating  circumstance  in  the  desolations 
of  Jerusalem,  so  feelingly  described  by  the  pen  of  Asaph, 
that  the  dead  bodies  of  her  inhabitants  remamed  unburied, 
and  the  terms  in  which  be  mentions  it,  prove  that  the  He- 
brews had  the  same  acute  feelings,  relative  to  this  subject, 
as  the  most  refined  nations  of  antiquity :  "  O  God,  the 
heathen  are  come  into  thine  inheritance ;  thy  holy  temple 
have  thev  defiled ;  they  have  laid  Jerusalem  on  heaps. 
The  deaa  bodies  of  thy  servants  have  they  given  to  oe 
meat  unto  the  fowls  of  the  heaven,  the  flesn  of  thy  saints 
unto  the  beasts  of  the  earth.  Their  blood  have  they  shed 
like  water  round  about  Jerusalem;  and  there  was  none  to 
bury  them."— Paxtow. 

Ver.  10.  And  they  put  his  annour  in  the  house 
of  Ashtaroth;  and  they  fastened  his  body  to 
the  wall  of  Beth-shan. 

Three  Bakhtiarees  had  been  condemned  to  death  by  the 
prince  for  robbery:  one  was  beheaded,  and  the  second 
Dlown  up;  the  third  was  cut  in  half,  ana  the  two  parts  of 
his  body  hung  on  two  of  the  most  frequented  ^tes  of  the 
city  as  a  warning  to  other  thieves.  The  homd  spectacle 
was  displayed  for  three  days.    It  illustrates,  in  some  de- 

free,  an  ancient  custom  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Saul,  1 
am.  31.  10,  whose  body  was  fastened  to  the  wall  of  Beth- 
shan  by  the  Philistines.  Shxhch-kerden  is  the  technical 
name  foe  this  punishment,  which  consists  in  cutting  the 
bodv  in  two  lengthwise,  with  a  sword,  beginning  between 
the  legs,  and  terminating  in  the  side  of  the  neck  above  the 
shoulder. — Moricb. 

Ver.  12.  All  the  valiant  men  arose,  and  went  all 
night,  and  took  the  body  of  Saul,  and  the  bodies 
of  his  sons,  from  the  wall  of  Beth-shan,  and 
came  to  Jabesh,  and  burnt  them  there. 

The  Chaldeeand  other  versicms  render  the  words,  "  and 
they  burnt  or  kindled  a  light  or  lamp  over  them  there,  as 
they  are  accustomed  to  bum  over  kings."  Upon  which  a 
rabbi  observes,  that  this  has  reference  to  a  custom,  deliver* 
ed  down  from  their  ancestors^  of  burning  the  beds  and  other 
utensils  of  the  dead  upon  their  graves,  or  to  the  burning  oi 
spices  over  them.    See  Jer.  xxxiv.  5. — Bomon. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
Yer.  2.  It  came  even  to  pass  on  the  third  day, 
that,  behold,  a  man  came  out  of  the  camp  from 
Saul,  with  his  clothes  rent,  and  earth  upon  his 
head :  and  so  it  was,  when  he  came  to  David, 
that  he  fell  on  the  earth,  and  did  obeisance. 

In  several  passages  of  scripture  mention  is  made  of  dust 
itrewed  on  the  head,  as  a  toKen  of  moaming,  or  earthy  or 
ropes  carried  on  the  nead,  as  a  token  of  submission.  The 
following  instance  is  remarkably  analogous  to  these  acts  of 
humiliation :  "  He  then  descended  the  mountain,  carrying, 
as  b  the  custom  of  the  country,  for  vanquished  rebels,  a 
stone  upon  his  head,  as  confessing  himself  guilty  of  a  capi- 
tal crime."    (Bruce.)— Burdkb. 

Yer.  10.  And  I  took  the  crown  that  K'Aiupon  his 
head,  and  the  bracelet  that  was  on  his  arm,  and 
have  brought  them  hither  unto  my  lord. 

A  bracelet  is  commonly  worn  by  the  oriental  princes,  as 
a  bad^  of  power  and  authority.  When  the  caiif  Cayem 
Bemrillah  granted  the  investiture  of  certain  dominions  to 
an  eastern  prince,  he  sent  him  letters  patent,  a  crown,  a 
chain,  and  bracelets.  This  was  probably,  the  reason  that 
the  Amalekite  brought  the  bracelet  which  he  found  on 
Saul's  arm,  alone  with  his  crown,  to  David.  It  was  a  royal 
ornament,  and  belonged  to  the  regalia  of  the  kingdom. 
The  bracelet,  it  roust  be  acknowledged,  was  worn  both  bv 
men  and  women  of  different  ranks  ;  but  the  original  wora, 
in  the  second  book  of  Samuel,  occurs  only  in  two  other 
places,  and  is  quite  different  from  the  term,  which  is  em- 
ployed to  express  the  more  common  ornament  known  by 
that  name.  And  besides,  this  ornament  was  worn  by  kings 
and  princes  in  a  different  manner  from  their  subjects.  It 
was  rastened  above  the  elbow;  and  was  commonly  of  great 
value.  The  people  of  Israel  found  the  bracelet  among  the 
spoils  of  Mioian.  when  they  destroyed  that  nation  in  the 
time  of  Moses ;  Out  it  will  be  remembered,  that  they  killed 
at  the  same  time  five  of  their  kings.  The  prophet  Isaiah, 
indeed  mentions  the  kind  of  bracelet,  which  Mr.  Harmer 
considers  as  the  peculiar  badge  of  kings,  in  his  description 
of  the  wardrobe  of  a  Jewish  lady,  whlcn  proves,  that  in  the 
affe  when  he  flourished,  it  was  not  the  exclusive  decoration 
of  regal  personages,  but  had  been  assumed,  and  was  often 
worn  by  persons  of  inferior  rank ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable,  that  the  extravagance  of  the  female  sex  in  his 
time,  which  seems  to  have  arisen  to  an  unprecedented 
height,  might  have  confounded,  in  some  measure,  the  dis- 
tinctions of  rank,  by  inducing  the  nobility  of  Juaah  to  af- 
fect the  state  and  ornaments  of  their  princes.  Persons  of 
distinction  in  various  countries  of  the  East,  wore  chains  of 
silver  and  gold ;  and  not  satisfied  with  this,  ostentatiously 
displayed  their  wealth  and  rank,  by  8U.^nding  chains  of 
the  same  precious  metals  about  the  necks  of  their  camels. 
Silver  chains,  according  to  Pococke,  hung  from  the  bridles 
of  the  seven  military  agas  in  Egypt,  to  the  breastplates  of 
their  horses.  The  camels  of  the  Kings  of  Midian,  whom 
Gideon  discomfited,  were,  agreeably  to  this  custom,  adorn- 
ed with  chains  of  gold. — Paxton. 

Margin,"**  My  coat  of  mail,  or  my  embroidered  coat.** 
l*he  marginal  reading  here  probably  conveys  the  true 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew.  Saul,  for  his  personal  security, 
most  likely  wore  a  close  coat,  made  of  rings,  or  oilets,  m 
the  nature  of  a  coat  of  mail.  Montfaucon  {SuppiemerU, 
▼ol.  ill.  p.  397)  thus  represents  a  combat  between  a  person 
son  horseback  and  another  on  foot.  "  The  horseman,  repre- 
sinited  on  an  Etruscan  vase,  of  Cardinal  Qualtieri's,  is 
armed  in  such  a  singular  manner,  that  I  thought  it  neces*  ^ 


sary  to  give  the  figure  here.  This  horseman  is  mounted 
on  a  naked  horse,  with  onljr  a  bridle,  though  the  horse 
seems  to  have  something  on  his  neck,  wnlch  passes  between 
his  two  ears,  but  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  what  it  is. 
The  armour  also  of  this  horseman  is  as  extraordinaryas 
that  of  the  Sarmatian  horsemen  on  Trajan's  pillar.  His 
military  habit  is  very  close,  and  fiUed  to  his  boay,  and  cov- 
ers him  even  to  his  wrist,  and  below  his  ancles,  so  that  his 
feet  remain  naked,  which  is  very  extraordinary.  For,  I 
think,  both  in  the  ancient  and  modem  cavalry,  the  feet  were 
a  principal  part  which  they  guarded :  excepting  only  tha 
Moorish  horse,  who  have  for  their  whole  dress  only  a  short 
tunic  J  which  reaches  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh :  and  the 
Numidiaos,  who  ride  ^uite  naked,  upon  a  nakea  horse,  ex- 
cept a  short  cloak  which  they  have,  fastened  to  their  neck, 
and  hanging  loose  twhind  them,  in  warm  weather,  and 
which  they  wrap  about  themselves  in  cold  weather.  Our 
Etruscan  norseman  here  hath  his  feet  naked,  but  he  hath 
his  head  well  covered,  with  a  cap  folded  about  it,  and  large 
slips  of  stuff  hanging  down  from  it.  He  wears  a  collar  of 
round  stones.  The  close-bodied  coat  he  wears  is  wrouebt 
all  over  with  zigzags,  and  large  points,  down  to  the  ^rdle, 
which  is  broad,  and  tied  round  the  middle  of  his  body ; 
the  same  flourishing  is  continued  lower  down  his  hal>i^ 
quite  to  his  ankle,  and  all  over  his  arms,  to  his  wrist.** 
something  similar  to  this  might  be  the  military  dress  nf 
SauL — ^Buanaa. 

Ver.  15.  And  David  called  one  of  the  young  men, 
and  said,  Gb  near,  and  fall  upon  him.  And 
he  smote  him  that  he  died. 

Others  were  condemned  to  be  slain  with  the  sword,  which 
was  hy  decapitation,  executed  in  the  manner  used  in  mod- 
em times.  Such  was  the  punishment  which  David  inflict- 
ed on  the  Amalekite,  for  putting  Saul  to  death.  It  seems 
also  to  be  the  usual  punishment  in  Abyssinia,  for  taking 
away  the  life  of  a  king:  for  Socinios,  an  Abyssinian  mon- 
arch, being  informed  that  one  Mahardin,  a  Moor,  had 
been  the  first  to  break  through  that  respect  due  to  a  king,  by 
wounding  Za  Denghel^  his  predecessor,  at  the  battle  of 
Bartcho,  he  ordered  him  to  be  brought  at  noonday  before 
the  gate  of  his  palace,  and  his  head  to  be  then  struck  off 
with  an  axe,  as  a  }\isx  atonement  for  violated  majesty.  The 
punishment  of  strangling,  as  described  by  the  Jewish  wri- 
ters, resembled  the  Turkish  punishment  of  the  bowstriofc, 
rather  than  the  present  mode  of  executing  by  the  gibbet. 
The  offender  was  placed  up  to  the  loins  inoung,  and  a  nap- 
kin was  twisted  about  his  neck,  and  drawn  hard  by  the  wit- 
nesses, till  he  was  dead.  Those  who  had  committed  great 
and  notorious  offences,  and  who  deserved  to  be  made  pub- 
lic examples,  were  hanged  upon  a  tree  after  they  had  acto* 
ally  suffered  the  death  to  which  they  were  condemned* 
wmch  shows,  that  this  punishment  was  not  the  same  with 
the  Roman  crucifixion,  in  which  the  malefactors  were 
nailed  to  the  gibbet,  and  left  to  expire  by  slow  and  excru- 
ciating torments.  The  Hebrew  custom  was  no  more  than 
hanging  up  their  bodies  after  they  were  dead,  and  expo- 
sing them  lor  some  time  to  open  shame.  For  this  pnrpojRc, 
a  piece  of  timber  was  fixed  in  the  ground,  out  of  vhich 
came  a  beam,  to  which  the  hands  of  the  sufferer  were  tied, 
so  that  his  body  hung  in  the  posture  of  a  person  on  the 
cross.  When  the  sun  set.  the  body  was  taken  down ;  tor 
the  law  says,  "  He  that  is  nanged  on  a  tree,  is  accursed  of 
Gk)d ;"  not  that  the  criminal  was  accursed  oecause  he  was 
banged,  but  he  was  hanged  because  he  was  accursed.— 
Paxton. 

Yer.  12.  And  they  mourned  and  ^rept  and  fitsted 
until  even  for  Saul,  and  for  Jonattian  his  son 
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and  for  the  people  of  the  Lord,  and  for  the 
house  of  Israel  j  because  they  were  fidlen  by 
the  sword. 

Thus  did  David,  and  those  that  were  with  him,  weep 
and  fast  until  the  evening,  because  the  "  mighty  were  ikll- 
en^"  and  because  "the  weapons  of  war*'  had  perished. 
When  a  father  or  mother  "  falls  on  the  ground,"  the  children 
have  stated  periods  when  thev  weep  and  fast  in  memory 
of  their  dead.  On  the  day  of  tne  full  moon,  those  who  h^ive 
lost  their  mothers  fast  umil  the  sun  come  to  the  meridian, 
and  in  the  evening  they  take  milk  and  fruit.  For  a  father, 
the  sons  fast  on  the  new  moon  in  the  same  way  as  for  the 
mother. — Rob£rt8. 

Ver.  18.  (Also  he  bode  them  teach  the  children 
of  Judah  the  use  of  the  bow:  behold,  it  u  writ- 
ten in  the  book  of  Jasher.) 

These  words  have  been  generallv  understood  of  Jona- 
than teaching  the  children  of  Judan  the  use  of  the  bow. 
But  a  better  interpretation  of  the  passage,  probablv  is,  that 
the  bow  is  the  name  of  the  lamentation  which  l5avid  ut- 
tered over  Jonathan ;  and  that  it  is  so  denominated,  because 
he  met  his  death  from  the  bow.  The  following  extract, 
describing  a  funeral  procession  of  women,  to  commemorate 
the  death  of  a  merchant,  named  Mahomet,  at  Cosire, 
where  he  was  murdered  by  two  Arabs,  who  attacked  him 
with  swords,  will  illustrate  this  representation.  Speaking 
of  the  murder  of  Mahomet,  Mr.  Irwin,  (  Travels^  p.  254,) 
says,  "  The  tragedy  which  was  lately  acted  near  Cosire, 
gave  birth  to  a  mournful  procession  of  females,  which 
passed  through  the  different  streets  of  Gmnah,  and  uttered 
dismal  cries  for  the  death  of  Mahomet.  In  the  centre  was 
a  female  of  his  family,  who  carried  a  naked  sword  in  her 
hand,  to  intimate  the  weapon  by  which  the  deceased  fell. 
At  sundrv  places  the  procession  stopped,  and  danced  round 
the  swora  to  th  e  music  of  timbrels  and  tabours.  They  paused 
a  long  time  before  our  house,  and  some  of  the  women 
made  threatening  signs  to  one  of  our  servants,  which  agrees 
with  the  caution  we  received  to  keep  within  doors.  It 
would  be  dangerous  enough  to  face  this  frantic  company, 
whose  constant  clamour  and  extravagant  gestures  gave 
them  all  the  appearance  of  the  female  bacchanals  of  Thrace, 
recorded  of  old."  From  this  custom  of  carrying  in  the  fu- 
neral procession  the  weapon  by  which  the  deceased  met 
death,  it  seems  likely  that  the  lamentations  of  David  over 
Jonathan  might  have  been  called  The  Bow,  and  simg  by 
the  men  of  Judah  in  funeral  procession.— Burder. 

Ver.  21.  Ye  mountains  of  Gilboa,  let  there  be  no 
dew,  neither  let  there  be  rain  upon  you,  nor 
fields  of  offerings :  for  there  the  shield  of  the 
mighty  is  vilely  cast  away. 

The  want  of  rain  in  the  East  is  partly  compensated  by 
the  copious  dews  which  fall  in  the  night,  to  restore  and  re- 
fresh the  face  of  nature.  The  sacred  writers  were  too 
much  alive  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  too  keen  and  accurate 
observers  of  the  works  and  operations  of  their  God,  not  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  part  of  the  divine  arrangements  to 
give  us  a  visible  and  livelv  conception  of  the  punty  and  in- 
fluence of  his  blessing.  In  the  sublime  benediction  which  the 
dying  patriarch  pronounced  on  the  fnture  inheritsuice  of  Jo- 
seph, the  dew  occupies  a  prominent  place,  clearlv  indicating 
its  incalculable  value  in  the  mind  of  an  Oriental:  "  And  of 
Joseph  he  said,  blessed  of  the  Lord  be  his  land,  for  the  pre- 
cious thinsrs  or  heaven,  for  the  dew,  and  for  the  deep  that 
eoncheth  beneath."  When  the  holy  Psalmist  many  ages 
afterward  poured  out  the  sorrows  of  his  heart  over  the  fall- 
en hoase  of  Saul,  he  deprived  the  spot  where  the  king  and 
ois  sons  fell,  of  the  dew,  the  rain,  and  the  fields  of  offerings, 
as  the  greatest  curse  which  his  lacerated  feelings  could  de- 
vise :  "  Ye  mountains  of  Gilboa,  let  there  be  no  dew,  nei- 
ther let  there  be  rain  upon  you,  nor  fields  of  offerings;  for 
•here  the  shield  of  the  mighty  is  vilely  cast  awav.*'  So  silent, 
Irresistible,  and  swift,  is  the  descent  of  the  dew  on  every 
field  and  on  every  blade  of  grass,  that  Hushai,  David's 
•Iriend,  selects  it  as  the  most  appropriate  phenomenon  in 
nature  to  symbolize  the  sudden  onset  of  an  enemy ;  "We 
will  light  upon  him  as  the  dew  falleth  on  the  ground." 


When  the  chosen  peopit-  were  scattered  among  theiiven 
of  Babylon,  they  resembleu  at  ^Id  burnt  up  by  the  scorch- 
ing sun ;  but  the  favour  and  bieh;sing  of  heaven  are  prom* 
ised  to  restore  them  tu  the  hic^h  estate  from  which  they  hai 
fallen.  **  For  thy  dew  is  as  tne  dew  of  herbs,  and  the  earth 
shall  cast  out  the  dead."  Although  they  were  dried  and 
withered  as  the  grass,  yet  he  promises  to  revive,  refresh, 
and  strengthen  them  bv  the  power  of  his  spirit  and  the 
riches  of  his  grace.  Tne  dewdrops  of  the  morning  are 
not  more  pure  and  insinuating,  more  lovely  and  ornament- 
al, when  they  descend  on  the  tender  grass,  than  the  doc- 
trines of  inspiration  in  the  heart  and  conduct  of  a  genuine 
Christian.  This  idea  is  beautifully  expressed  by  Moses  in 
his  dyine  song  *,  "  My  doctrine  shall  drop  as  the  rain,  my 
speech  snail  distil  as  the  dew,  as  the  small  rain  upon  the 
tender  herb,  and  as  the  showers  upon  the  grass."  The  mu- 
tual regard  which  ought  to  animate  the  people  of  Qod  is 
compared  to  the  dew  wnich  moistens  the  hill  oi  Hermon  and 
clothes  it  with  verdure.  The  drops  of  dew  are  couutless 
and  brilliant,  alittering  over  all  the  field,  cheering  the  heart 
of  the  husbandman,  and  stimulating  his  exertions:  not  less 
abondant,  illustrious,  and  encouraging,  were  the  nrst  con- 
verts to  the  Christian  faith,  after  the  ascension  of  Christ. 
That  splendid  manifestation  of  almighty  grace  was  cele- 
brated many  ages  before  in  the  songs  of  2ion :  "  Thy  peo- 
ple shall  be  willing  in  the  day  of  thy  power,  in  the  beauties 
of  holiness  from  the  womb  of  the  morning :  thou  bast  the 
dew  of  thy  youth."    But  it  too  frequently  happens  that  the 

flory  of  the  church,  as  well  as  the  attainments  of  her  chil- 
ren,  suffers  a  mournful  decline,  and  passes  rapidly  awav: 
and  what  emblem  more  appropriate  can  be  chosen  to  indi- 
cate such  a  change  than  the  sudden  evaporation  of  the  dews, 
by  the  kindling  rays  of  a  vertical  sun  7  "  O  Ephraim, 
what  shall  I  do  unto  thee  1  O  Judah,  what  shall  I  do  unto 
thee  1  for  jour  goodness  is  as  a  morning  cloud,  and  as  the 
early  dew  it  goeth  away." 

The  shield  was  more  highly  valaed  by  the  ancients  than 
all  their  other  armour.  It  was  their  delight  to  adorn  it 
with  all  kinds  of  figures,  of  birds  and  beasts,  especially 
those  of  generous  natures,  as  eagles  and  lions :  they  embla- 
zoned upon  its  capacious  circle  the  effigies  of  their  gods, 
the  forms  of  celestial  bodies,  and  all  the  works  of  nature. 
They  preserved  it  with  the  most  jealous  care ;  and  to  lose 
it  in  the  day  of  battle  was  accounted  one  of  the  greatest 
calamities  that  could  befall  them,  worse  than  defeat,  or  even 
than  death  itself;  so  great  was  their  passion  for  what  i« 
termed  military  glory,  and  the  estimation  in  which  it  wa^ 
held,  that  they  had  a  profound  regard  for  all  sorts  of  arms 
the  instruments  by  wbichthey  attained  it ;  and  to  leave  then 
in  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  to  give  them  for  a  pledge,  o' 
dispose  of  them  in  a  dishonourable  way,  was  an  indelibl* 
disgrace  both  in  Greece  and  at  Rome,  for  which  they  coul  i 
hardly  ever  atone.  But  these  sentiments  were  not  confined 
to  Greece  and  Rome;  among  no  people  were  they  carried 
higher  than  amonr  the  Jews.  To  cast  away  the  shield  in 
the  da^  of  battle,  they  counted  a  national  disgrace,  and  a 
fit  subject  for  public  mourning.  This  affecting  circum- 
stance was  not  omitted  in  the  beautiful  elegy  which  David, 
a  brave  and  experienced  soldier,  composed  on  the  death  ox 
Saul  and  the  loss  of  his  army :  *'  The  shield  of  the  mighty 
was  vilelv  cast  away."  On  that  fatal  day,  when  Saul  and  the 
flower  of  Israel  perished  on  the  moimtains  of  Gilboa,  many 
of  the  Jewish  soldiers  who  had  behaved  with  great  bravery 
in  former  battles,  forgetful  of  their  own  reputation  anH 
their  country's  honour,  threw  away  their  shields,  and  fled 
from  the  field.  The  sweet  singer  of  Israel  adverts  to  that 
dishonourable  conduct,  with  admirable  andtouching  paihoe: 
"  Ye  mountains  of  Gilooa,  let  there  be  no  dew,  neitlier  let 
there  be  rain  upon  yon,  nor  fields  of  offerings ;  for  there  this 
shield  of  the  mighty  is  vilely  cast  away,  the  shield  of  Saul, 
as  though  he  had  not  been  anointed  with  oil."  The  aposh 
tle  has  availed  himself  of  this  eeneral  feeling  in  his  episf^e 
to  the  Hebrews,  to  encourage  tnem  in  the  profession  of  the 
gospel,  and  in  a  courageous,  firm,  and  constant  adherence 
to  tne  truth:  '* Cast  not  away  therefore  your  confidence." 
Abide  without  wavering  in  the  profession  ?f  the  faith, 
and  in  the  firm  belief  of  the  truth ;  and  aim  at  the  full  a^ 
snrance  of  the  grace  of  faith,  which,  as  a  spiritual  sl^j^Id. 
should  be  sought  with  unwearied  diligence,  and  retamea 
with  jealous  care.-— Pazton. 

Ver.  23.   Saul  and  Jonathan  were  lovelv  an^ 
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pleasant  in  their  lives,  and  in  their  death  thej 
were  not  divided :  they  were  swifter  than  eagles, 
they  were  stronger  than  lions. 

The  military  exercises  of  the  Hebrews  resembled  those 
of  other  nations  around  them.  Swiftness  of  foot  was  high- 
l}r  valued,  as  it  gave  the  warrior  a  great  advantage  otrer 
his  slower  and  more  miwieldy  antagonist.  It  is  accurd- 
■  ingly  mentioned  to  the  honour  of  A^hel,  one  of  David's 
'  captains,  thar  he  was  swifler  of  foot  than  a  wild  roe ;  and 
the  sweet  singer  of  Israel,  in  his  poetical  lamentation  over 
»hose  two  great  captains,  Saul  and  Jonathan,  takes  partic- 
ular notice  of  this  warlike  quality:  "They  were  swiiier 
than  eagles,  stron|:er  than  hons.'^  Nor  were  the  ancient 
Greeks  less  aUentive  to  a  qualification  which  the  state  of 
the  military  art  in  those  days  rendered  so  valuable.  The 
footraces  in  the  Olympic  games  were  instituted  by  warlike 
«*^ieftains,  for  the  very  purpose  of  inuring  their  subjects  to 
lue  fatigues  of  war,  and  particularly  of  increasing  their 
speed,  which  was  regarded  as  an  excellent  qualification  in 
a  warrior,  both  because  it  served  for  a  sudden  attack  and 
a  nimble  retreat.  Homer,  fully  aware  of  its  value  in  an- 
cient warfare,  says,  that  swiftness  of  foot  is  one  of  the  most 
excellent  endowments  with  which  a  man  can  be  favoured. 
To  invigorate  the  frame,  on  the  strength  and  firmness  of 
which  the  victory  almost  entirely  depended  in  primitive 
times,  the  Hebrew  captains  are  said  to  have  exercised  their 
soldiers  in  liftins  great  weights.  After  the  defeat  of  Saul, 
which  seems  to  have  been  chieflv  effected  by  the  skill  ana 
valour  of  the  enemv*s  archers,  David  commanded  his  offi- 
cers to  instruct  their  troops  in  the  use  of  the  bow,  which, 
though  employed  by  the  Hebrew  warriors  from  the  earliest 
times,  appears  to  have  been  rather  neglected  till  that  terri- 
ble cata'^trophe  taught  them  the  necessity  of  forming  a  body 
of  skilftil'  archers,  which  mi?ht  enable  them  to  meet  their 
enemies  in  the  field  on  equal  terms.  The  Hebrew  youth 
vere  also  taught  to  hurl  the  javelin,  to  handle  the  spear, 
and  to  use  the  sling,  in  which  many  of  them  greatly  ex- 
celled.— Paxton. 

Ver.  26.  I  am  distressed  for  thee,  my  brother 
Jonathan :  very  pleasant  hast  thou  been  unto 
me :  thy  love  to  me  was  wonderful,  passing  the 
love  of  women. 

Than  the  love  of  women ;  or.  as  the  word  is  frequently 
rendered,  wives.  This  figure  hath  been  censured,  as  not 
well  chosen,  and  insinuations  dropped  highly  to  the  dis- 
honour of  the  two  noble  friends.  Bui  the  expression  gives 
no  countenance  to  it.  It  appears  to  me,  tnat  there  was 
somewhat  in  the  conduct  of  Michal,  David's  wife,  in  too 
hastily  consenting  to  be  married  to  Phalti,  that  gave  occa- 
sion to  this  comparison.  It  is  certain  from  her  behaviour 
to  him,  at  the  bringing  the  ark  to  Jerusalem,  that  she  had 
not  that  high  esteem  and  affection  for  him,  that  she  ought 
Co  have  had,  as  she  took  this  opportunity  so  bitterly  to 
reproach  him.  It  is  certain  also,  that  her  marriage  to 
Pbalti  must  have  been  preceded  by  a  divorce  Arom  David; 
otherwise  her  second  marriage  would  have  been  real  adul- 
terv :  and  her  consenting  to  a  divorce,  though  by  her 
father's  order,  showed  great  want  of  affection  and  fidelity 
to  David.  On  this  supposition,  no  comparison  could  be 
better  chosen,  nor  more  tenderly  and  delicately  expressed. 
The  brother's  love  to  him,  as  a  friend,  was  more  generous 
and  constant  than  the  sister's,  though  a  wife.  The  com- 
pliment to  Jonathan  was  very  high,  and  just;  and  the 
concealing  the  sixer's  name,  was  truly  polite. 

He  who  can  read  this  excellent  composure  without 
admiration  and  pleasure,  must  be  totally  destitute  of  all 
true  ta>*te.  The  lamentation  over  the  slain  heroes  of  Israel, 
in  the  beginning,  and  several  times  repeated;  the  manner 
in  which  he  expresses  his  anguish,  at  the  thought  of  the 
defeats  being  published  in  the  cities  of  the  Philistines,  and 
the  triumphs  of  the  daughters  of  the  uncircumcised  upon 
aecount  of  it ;  his  passionately  wishing  that  neither  dews 
aor  rains  might  ever  fall  on  the  mountains  of  Gilboa,  and 
the  fields  surrounding  them,  in  which  the  slaughter  of  the 
Israelites  happened;  bis  recounting  the  past  victories  of 
Saul  and  Jonathan,  who  never  drew  a  bow,  or  brandished 
a  sword,  but  it  proved  fatal  to  their  enemies,  to  heighten 
<he  glory  of  their  character,  and  set  forth  in  a  more  lively 


manner  the  sad  reverse  of  their  condition ;  his  comparing 
them,  the  one  lo  an  eagle  for  swiftness,  the  other  to  a  lion 
for  strength  and  valour ;  the  honourable  mention  of  their 
mutual  affection  while  they  lived,  and  dying  bravely  to- 
gether in  the  field  of  battle;  the  exclamation  to  the  daugh- 
ters of  Israel  to  mourn  over  Saul,  and  the  reasons  he  gives 
for  it;  his  celebrating  the  mutual  tender  friendship  between 
himself  and  Jonathan :  in  a  word,  this  elegy,  in  ever}'  part 
of  it,  both  in  sentiment  and  expression,  ham  all  the  charms 
with  which  the  spirit  of  poetry  can  adorn  it ;  shows  the 
richness  of  David^s  genius,  and  will  be  a  monument  to  his 
praise  throughout  aU  generations.— CniNDLER. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Ver.  4.  And  the  men  of  Judah  came,  and  there 
they  anointed  David  king  over  the  house  of 
Juclah.  And  they  told  David,  sapng,  Tkat 
the  men  of  Jabesh-gilead  were  they  that  buried 
Saul.  5.  And  David  sent  messengers  unto  the 
men  of  Jabesh*gilead,  and  said  unto  them. 
Blessed  be  ye  of  the  Lord,  that  ye  have  show- 
ed this  kindness  unto  your  lord,  even  unto 
Saul,  and  have  buried  him.  6.  And  now  the 
Lord  show  kindness  and  truth  imto  you :  and 
I  also  will  requite  you  this  kindness,  because 
ye  have  done  this  thing.  7.  Therefore  now 
let  your  hands  be  strengthened,  and  be  ye  val- 
iant :  for  your  master  Saul  is  dead,  and  also  the 
house  of  Judah  have  anointed  me  king  over 
them.  8.  But  Abner  the  son  of  Ner,  captain 
of  SauFs  host,  took  Ishbosheth  the  son  of  Saul, 
and  brought  him  over  to  Mahonaim :  9.  And 
he  made  him  king  over  Gilead,  and  over  the 
Ashurites,  and  over  Jezreel,  and  over  Ephrainx, 
and  over  Benjamin,  and  over  alllsrael.  10.  Ish- 
bosheth, SauPs  son,  toas  forty  years  old  when 
he  began  to  reign  over  Israel,  and  reigned  two 
years.  But  the  house  of  Judah  followed  Da- 
vid. 11.  And  the  time  that  David  was  king 
in  Hebron,  over  the  house  of  Judah,  was  seven 
years  and  six  months. 

David  was  now  thirty  years  old ;  had  in  manv  instances 
shown  his  courage,  fortitude,  moderation,  ana  patience ; 
had  been  inured  by  a  long  persecution,  and  series  of  dis^ 
appointments  and  distresses,  to  submission  to  God,  and 
trust  in  his  power  and  goodness;  and  had  experienced  the 
care  of  the  Almighty,  in  the  protection  afforded  him,  under 
the  innumerable  dangers  to  which  the  jealousy  and  enmi^ 
of  Saul  had  exposed  him.  As  he  had  under  all  his  dim- 
culties  strengthened  himself  in  God,  left  his  fate  to  the 
divine  disposal,  and  was  deiermined  never  to  hasten  his 
accession  to  the  throne  by  anv  acts  of  treason  and  violence ; 
God  now  began  to  rewaitl  his  singular  virtue,  and  from  a 
fu£ntive  and  exile  he  was  made  king  over  the  most  power- 
ful of  all  the  tribes,  bv  their  unsolicited  and  voluntary  con- 
sent ;  as  an  earoest  of  what  God  had  in  further  reserve  for 
him, — the  kingdom  over  all  his  people.  From  hence  it 
appears,  how  unreasonably  it  hath  been  alleged,  that  David 
haa  no  pretension  to  the  sovereignty,  either  by  right  of  in- 
heritance, which  was  claimed  by  Ishbosheth,  a  remaining 
son  of  Saul,  nor  by  popular  election,  but  by  the  clandestine 
appointment  of  an  old  Levite,  which  inspired  him  with 
hopes,  of  which  bv  arms  and  intrigues  ne  obtained  the 
fruition.  Mr.  Bayfe  also  censures  the  conduct  of  David  in 
the  measures  he  took  to  secure  himself  the  crown.  For  he 
informs  us,  that  David  had  gained  the  principal  men  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  by  presents ;  and  that  had  not  Abner 
prevented  it.  there  is  no  doubt  but  he  would  have  become 
king  over  all  Israel,  by  the  same  method,  viz.  by  gaining 
the  principal  persons  by  presents.  It  is  acknowledged  that 
David  had  no  pretension  to  the  sovereignty  by  right  of  in- 
heritance ;  ana  in  this  respect  Saul  had  no  more  right  than 
David  J  nor  K..nosheth  thac  either  of  them;  the  hereditary 
right,  n  any  sucti  'Jiere  was,  being  vested  in  Mephibosheth. 
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Sanl's  grandson,  by  bis  eldest  son  Jonatban.    And,  tbns,  I 
doubl  not,  Mephioosbetb  bimself  tbougbt :  at  least  Saul's 
fBLmiiy  certainly  did.    For  wben  David  asked  Ziba  wbere 
Mephibosheth  was,  Ziba  answered :  "  He  abidetb  at  Jeru- 
salem ;  for  be  said,  to-day  sball  tbe  bouse  of  Israel  restore 
me  tbe  kingdom  of  my  fatber."    Wbeiber  this  cham  was 
true  or  false,  it  is  evident  tbat  Mephibosbetb,  or  bis  mmily. 
tbougbt  tbe  right  of  succession  to  tbe  kingdom  of  Israel 
belonged  to  him,  as  it  most  unquestionably  did,  if  the  suc- 
cession had  been  made  hereditary  in  Saul's  family.    Be- 
sides, if  Saul  bimself,  as  some  amrm,  bad  only  tbe  show  of 
a  popular  election,  he  bad  no  real  popular  election  at  all, 
and  therefore  no  right  to  the  crown,  and  therefore  Ishbo- 
shetb  could  derive  no  right  fVom  him  to  succeed  him.    Ish- 
bosbeth  further  doth  not  appear  to  have  had,  either  the 
show  or  reaUty  of  a  popular  election ;  no,  nor  tbe  clandestine 
appointment  of  the  old  Levite,  which  both  Saul  and  David 
had.    He  was  the  mere  creaiure  of  Abner,  the  captain  of 
Saul's  host ;  who,  ambitious  of  retaining  the  power  in  bis 
own  hand,  took  Ishbosheih,  and,  hf  military  force,  made 
him  king  over  Israel ;  without,  as  far  as  appears,  the  choice 
or  consent  of  the  eleven  tribes,  and  in  direct  opposition  to 
be  choice  and  consent  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  most  con- 
siderable and  powerful  of  all,  and  the  inclination  of  the 
whole  body  ot  tbe  people.    Ishbosheth  therefore  was  a 
usurper  in  every  respect,  in  prejudice  of  tbe  right  heir ; 
and  David,  and  every  man  in  Israel,  had  a  natural  right  to 
oppose  him,  and  prevent  his  establishment  in  the  kingdom. 
Mr.  Bayle  says,  that  David  did  not  pretend  tbat  Ishbosheth 
reigned  by  usurpation ;  for  he  allowed  him  to  be  a  righteous 
man.  and  therefore  a  lawful  king.    But  this  reasoning  will 
not  nold  good,  if  Mr.  Bayle's  own  account  of  David  be 
true.    He  allows  David  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest 
men  in  the  world,  commends  him  for  his  conspicuous  piety. 
and  extols  him  as  a  son  of  holiness  in  tbe  cnurch.    And 
yf*t  he  tells  us,  tbat  David  acted  like  an  iafidel,  and  most 
ambitious  prince ;  and  that  bis  policy  and  prudence  were 
such,  as  be  can  never  persuade  nimself  to  think  that  the 
strict  laws  of  equity,  and  the  severe  morals  of  a  good  ser- 
vant of  Qod  can  possibly  approve ;  and  that  bis  actions  were 
not  those  of  a  saiot.    I  therefore  say.  that  according  to  Mr. 
Bayle,  a  person  may  have  a  general  cnaracter  for  a  saint  and 
a  righteous  man,  and  yet,  in  some  particular  actions,  may 
act  contrary  to  the  character  of  both ;  and  tbat  therefore  it 
doth  not  follow,  tbat  because  David  allowed  Ishbosheth  to  be 
a  rigbteoiis  man.  therefore  be  allowed  him  to  be  a  lawful 
king.    Isbboshetn  was  undoubtedly  a  righteous  man,  with 
respect  to  his  murderers,  whom  he  had  never  injured; 
ana  probably  in  bis  private  character  he  might  be  a  man 
of  virtue.    But  at  the  same  time  David  could  not  but  know, 
that  be  reigned  in  every  view  by  usurpation,  and  that  con- 
sequently he  was  in  this  respect  a  very  unrighteous  man. 
The  right  of  David  to  the  crown  was  indisputable,  and  the 
highest  by  which  any  man  could  claim  it.    When  Saul 
was  made  king,  the  crown  was  not  made  hereditary  in  his 
family,  and  tbe  same  power  that  made  him  king,  be  that 
what  it  will,  declared,  that  his  kingdom  should  not  stand, 
or  be  perpetuated  in  his  family,  but  be  transferred  to  his 
neighbour.    Upon  the  death  of  Saul  therefore,  the  throne 
oecaroe  vacant,  dnd  tbe  peo;  le  were  at  full  liberty,  under 
the  direction  or  God,  to  choose  whom  they  pleased.    The 
tribe  of  Judah  unanimously  chose  David'  lor  their  king, 
and  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  nation 
would  have  fallen  in  witn  him,  had  they  not  been  prevented 
by  the  influence  of  Abner.    This  Abner  himself  more  than 
intimates,  when  in  order  to  bring  over  the  eleven  tribes  to 
David,  be  puts  them  in  remembrance,  saying :  "  Ye  fought 
for  David  in  times  past  to  be  king  over  you,"  viz.  even  in 
Saul's  time,  who  was  abhorred  and  detested  by  many  of 
:he  principal  men  for  his  tyranny.    Nay,  we  are  expressly 
informed,  that  the  princes,  and  captains  of  hundreds  and 
thousands,  and  great  parties  fVom   the  Benjamites,  Gib- 
eonites,  Gadites,  the  tribe  of  Judah  and  Manasseh  revolted 
.o  him,  even  before  the  battle  in  which  Saul  was  slain,  day 
try  day,  till  it  was  a  great  host,  like  the  host  ofGod.    These 
were  voluntary  in  the  offer  of  the  crown  to  David,  and  no 
rind  of  bribes  or  force  employed  by  him  to  bring  them  to 
ftubuussion.    The  whole  nation  was  in  motion,  and  nothing 
prevented  their  unanimously  declaring  for  him,  but  tbe 
opposition  of  Abner  in  favour  of  Ishbosheth. 

But  did  nol  David  gain  in  particular  the  tribe  of  Judah 
tr  bribes  or  presents  1   Mr.  Bayie  affirms  he  did :  Tbe 


whole  tribe  of  Judah,  of  which  he  had  gained  the  prxncip^ 
men  by  presents,  acknowledged  him  for  king.    The  histor* 
onlv  says,  that  he  once  mac^  presents  to  such  of  the  elders 
of  Judah,  as  were  his  friends,  consisting  of  part  of  the  spoil 
he  took  from  the  Amaleki^,  afler  the  recovery  of  the  prey 
they  had  taken  from  Ziklag :  and  probably  that  very  pan 
which  the  Amalekites  had  taken  from  Judah.  the  soutn  o 
which  they  had  just  invaded.    But  if  these  elders  of  Judah 
were  his  friends,  before  he  sent  them  this  present,  then  he 
did  not  gain  them  by  sending  them  these  presents,  and  their 
making  him  king  was  not  because  he  made  them  a  pres- 
ent, but  from  the  greatneisof  their  affection  for  bim  before. 
Wnen  Mr.  Bayle  adds,  there  is  no  doubt,  had  not  Abner 
prevented  it,  but  he  would  have  been  king  of  all  Israel,  by 
the  same  method  of  presents ;  I  think  there  is  great  reason 
to  doubt  of  it ;  for  David  doth  not  ^pear  to  have  been  in 
circumstances  to  give  such  presents ;  nor  did  they  seem  to 
desire  or  want  them,  being  led  by  their  own  inclinations 
and  sense  of  interest  and  duty  at  last  to  submit  to  him. 
David  was  certainly  a  man  of  a  generous  disposition,  and 
liberal  in  his  favours ;  and  this  temper  I  never  so  much  as 
suspected  to  be  criminal,  unworthy  a  great  and  good  prince, 
or  a  real  saint ;  and  if  by  a  prudent  liberality  he  could  se« 
cure  bis  own  rights,  I  think  he  acted  much  more  like  a 
saint,  than  if  he  had  recovered  them  by  force,  without  ever 
first  attempting  to  do  it  by  the  gentler  methods  of  liberality 
and  goodness.    The  true  reason  of  the  tribe  of  Judab^s 
falling  in  with  him,  and  the  readiness  of  the  other  tribes 
to  aclmowledge  him  as  king,  was  his  excellent  character 
as  a  brave  and  generous  soldier,  under  whom  they  them- 
selves had  formerly  served;  and  especially  his  designation 
by  God  to  the  royal  dignity,  having  been  anointed  king  by 
^muel,  according  to  the  express  order  of  God.    It  was  this 
latter  consideration,  that  led  him  to  ask  the  divine  direc- 
tion upon  Saul's  death,  what  measures  he  should  take  to 
secure  his  succession.    The  very  question :  '*  Shall  I  ^o  up 
to  any  of  the  cities  of  Judah  V^  would  have  been  highly 
indecent,  had  he  not  had  the  divine  promise  and  assistance 
to  depend  on.    His  claim,  by  virtue  of  Samuel's  unction. 
was  his  only  claim,  was  universally  known  to  the  people  ot 
Israel,  and  the  avowed  reason  why  they  at  last  advanced 
him  to  the  throne.    It  was  known  to  Jonathan  his  friend. 
Saul  himself  was  no  stranger  to  it.    I  know,  says  he,  that 
thoo  Shalt  be  surel  v  king,  and  that  the  kingdom  of  IsriEel 
shall  be  establishea  in  thy  hand.    It  was  known  even  to 
private  persons.    Nabal's  wife  confesses  this  appointment 
of  God.    Abner  terrified  Ishbosheth  by  patting  h  im  in  mind 
of  it.    **  So  do  Qod  to  Abner,  and  more  also,  except,  as  the 
Lord  bath  sworn  to  David,  even  so  I  do  to  him,  to  translate 
the  kingdom  from  the  house  of  Saul,  and  to  set  op  the 
throne  of  David  over  Israel."    He  declares  the  same  m  his 
message  to  the  elders  of  Israel.    The  Lord  bath  spoken  of 
David,  saying,  "  By  the  hand  of  my  servant  David  I  will 
save  my  people  Israel  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Philistines, 
and  out  of  the  hand  of  all  their  enemies."    And  when  they 
came  to  make  him  king,  this  was  the  grand  inducement  to 
it.    "  In  time  past,  when  Saul  was  king  over  us,  thou  wast 
he  that  leddest  out  and  broughtest  in  krael,  and  the  Lord 
said  to  thee :  Thou  shalt  feed  my  people  Israel,  and  thou 
shah  be  captain  over  Israel ;  and  they  anointed  David  king 
over  Israel,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  by  Samuel."' 
So  tbat  this  was  the  foundation  of  his  claim,  was  univer- 
sally known,  and  justified  his  pretensions  to,  and  contest 
for,  the  crown  after  the  death  of  Saul. 

To  this  contest  David  was  forced,  by  Ishbosbeth's  usurf 
pation,  supported  by  the  authority  and  influence  of  Abner, 
a  near  relation  of  Saul,  and  who  had  been  his  general.  It 
lasted  above  seven  years,  and  Mr.  Bayle  is  extremely  dis* 
pleased  with  poor  David,  and  censures  him  very  severely  on 
tbisLaccount.  He  says^ "  That  as  Abner  preserved  by  his 
fidelity  eleven  whole  tnbes  for  Ishbosheth,  the  same  thing 
happened  as  would  have  happened  between  two  infidel  and 
most  ambitious  princes.  David  and  Ishbosheth  made  ince.<i- 
sant  war  on  one  another,  to  try  which  of  the  two  could  gel 
the  other's  share,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  whole  kingdom  with- 
out division."  But  the  real  Question,  by  which  David's  con- 
duct is  to  be  determined,  is :  Did  the  free  election  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  neither  bought  by  bribes,  nor  forced  by  power,  give 
David  a  right  to  be  king  over  it ;  and  did  his  appointment  by 
God  to  succeed  Saul,  and  rule  over  all  Israel,  ^ve  him  a  ju54 
claim  to  enjoy  the  whole  kingdom,  without  division  1 1  think 
in  both  cases  he  had  an  indisputable  right,  and  consequem 
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£f  he  might,  cansisteDtly  even  with  the  character  of  a  saint, 
defend  and  maintain  nis  right.  Ishbosheth  therefore,  bj 
keeping  Dand  ont  of  part  ofthe  kingdom,  and  endeavoor- 
ing  by  arms  to  dispossess  him  of  the  vnole,  might  well 
enoag[h  deseire  Mr.  Bayle's  character  of  an  infidel  and 
ambitions  prince;  and  David,  endeavouring  only  to  secure 
what  he  had,  and  to  recover  what  he  was  unjustly  kept  out 
of,  may  still  pass  for  a  very  good  believer,  and  dotn  not 
seem  to  have  had  an^  more  ambition  in  him,  than  what 
was  honourable  and  virtuous.  If  wars  are  in  tlieir  nature 
vjilawful,  David's  character  asa  saint  will  greatly  suffer  by 
his  carrying  on  the  war  with  Ishbosheth.  But  if  wars  are 
in  an^  case  lawful,  it  must  be  when  waged  for  supporting 
those  just  and  important  rights,  which  cannot  be  secured 
without  them.  Such  were  certainly  the  rights  of  David, 
and  therefore  his  maintaining  the  war  against  Ishbosheth, 
was  both  his  interest  and  duty,  and  doth  not  in  the  least  di- 
minish the  glorv  of  this  son  of  holiness  in  the  church .  The 
promise  of  Qtoi  to  David,  that  he  should  be  kin?  of  Israel, 
was  not  a  promise  to  make  him  so  by  extraordinarv  ana 
miraculous  methods,  but  in  the  use  of  all  prudential  and 
proper  ones ;  and  if  he  actually  employed  arms  when  ne- 
cessary to  vindicate  his  just  claims,  and  prudence  and  pol- 
icy to  turn  every  event  to  his  advantage,  it  only  shows 
that  he  #as  bom  for  empire,  worthy  of  a  kingdom,  and  a 
man  aller  Qod's  own  heart ;  or  fit  for  the  purposes  for 
'«vhich  God  raised  him  to  the  throne.  And  though  these 
methods  should  have  been,  to  all  appearance,  like  those 
which  wicked  men,  or  infidel  and  most  ambitious  princes, 
make  use  of  to  obtain  their  ends,  they  mav  for  all  that  be 
very  just  and  honourable.  For  infidel  and  wicked  princes 
may  sometimes  pursue  lawful  ends,  and  be  forced  to  main- 
tain their  rights  bypolicy  and  arms.  And  therefore  unless 
the  means  which  David  used  were  base  and  criminal,  or 
employed  for  wicked  and  unjustifiable  purposes,  they  may 
be  allowed  to  be,  to  external  appearance,  the  same  with 
what  wicked,  ambitious,  infidel  princes  use,  and  yet  be 
agreeable  to  tne  rules  of  justice  and  honour.--OHANDLER. 

Ver.  5.  And  Dayid  sent  messengers  unto  the  men 

of  Jabesh-gilead,  and  said  unto  them,  Blessed 

bt  ye  of  the  Lord,  that  ye  have  showed  this 

t     kindness  unto  your  lord,  totn  unto  Saul,  and 

have  buried  him. 

The  bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons  were  burnt  by  the  men 
of  Jabesh-gilead.  Two  of  the  thirty-two  charities  of  the 
Hindoos  are,  to  bum  the  bodies  of  those  whose  relations 
cannot  do  it,  and  to  pay  for  the  beating  of  the  tom-toms  to 
the  place  of  burning.  It  is  therefore  considered  a  work  of 
great  merit  to  perform  the  funeral  riles  for  a  respectable 
stranger,  or  for  those  whose  rehitions  are  not  able  to  meet 
the  expenses.  Hence  may  be  seen  the  funerals  of  those 
who  have  lived  in  poverty,  or  who  have  seen  better  days, 
conducted  with  great  pomp,  because  the  reward  is  great  to 
him  who  advances  tne  money,  and  because  he  receives 
great  praise  from  the  people. — Roberts. 

Ver.  9.  And  Joab  said  to  Amasa,  Art  thou  in 
health,  my  brother  ?  And  Joab  took  Amasa  by 
the  beard  with  the  right  hand  to  kiss  him. 

Dr.  Shaw  takes  no  notice  of  their  taking  hold  of  the 
beard  in  order  to  kiss,  but  Thevenot  does,  saying,  that 
among  the  Turks  it  is  a  ^reat  affront  to  take  one  uy  the 
beard,  unless  it  be  to  kiss  him,  in  which  case  they  often  do 
it.  whether  he  means  by  kissing  him,  kissing  nis  beard, 
or  no<  I  do  not  know;  but  Joabs  taking  Amasa  by  the 
bei  r«  JL  kiss  him,  S  Sam.  zx.  9,  seems  to  be  designed  to 
express  his  taking  his  beard  to  kiss  it;  at  least  this  is 
agreeable  to  the  customs  of  those  that  now  live  in  that 
country;  for  D'Arvieux,  describing  the  assembling  together 
of  several  of  the  petty  Arab  princes  at  an  entertainment, 
tells  us,  that  "All  the  emirs  came  just  together  a  little  time 
after,  accompanied  by  their  fViends  and  attendants,  and 
after  the  usual  civilities,  caresses,  kissings  of  the  beard, 
and  of  the  hand,  which  every  one  gave  and  received  ac- 
cording to  his  hand  and  dignity,  they  sat  down  upon  mats.** 
He  elsewhere  speaks  ofthe  women's'kissing  their  husbands' 
beards,  and  children  those  of  their  fathers,  and  friends 
raciprocally  saluting  one  another  in  this  manner ;  but  the 


doing  it  by  their  emirs  more  exactly  answers  this  histor> 
of  Joab  and  Amasa,  and  in  this  stooping  posture  he  could 
much  better  see  to  direct  the  blow,  than  if  tie  had  only  hel'^ 
his  beard,  and  raised  himself  to  kiss  his  face. — Harmhb. 

Ver.  18.  And  there  were  three  sons  of  Zeruial 
there,  Joab,  and  Abishai,  and  Asahel:  an^^ 
Asahel  icas  as  light  of  foot  as  a  wild  roe. 

The  name  of  the  antelope  in  the  Hebrew  scriutore,  \ 
^»  {tsebi;)  and  in  the  version  ofthe  Seventy  Aopm;,  (d&rcat. 
In  our  version,  the  original  term  is  translated  roe  and  roe 
buck ;  but  Dr.  Shaw,  and  others,  have  proved  by  severa 
conclusive  arguments,  that  it  is  not  the  roe.  but  the  ante- 
lope, which  the  sacred  writers  intend.  The  former  i& 
extremely  rare  in  the  oriental  regions,  while  the  latter  is 
common  in  every  part  of  the  Levant.  But  is  it  to  be  sup- 
posed, that  the  sacred  writers  would  borrow  their  ^gures 
from  creatures  which  ai;e  either  not  known  at  all  in  Pales- 
tine and  the  surrounding  countries,  or  but  rarely  seen  ^ 
while  they  had  not  even  a  name  for  an  animal,  which,  in 
large  herds  of  several  thousands,  fed  in  their  fields,  and 
around  their  dwellings  1  Such  a  supposition  would  con- 
tradict some  of  the  strongest  laws  which  regulate  ibe 
operations  of  the  human  mind,  and  is  therefore  qnibe 
inadmissible.  It  is  equally  absurd  to  suppose  that  tbe 
Jewish  legislator,  when  he  reflated  by  nxed  laws  the 
food  of  his  people,  would  mention  a  creature  which  t>iey 
probably  had  never  s^en,  of  which  perhaps  they  had  aoi 
even  heard,  which  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  deserts  ovet 
which  (hey  had  to  travel,  nor  in  the  country  they  were  tc 
possess ;  while  he  omitted  one  of  daily  occurrence,  which 
was  found  everywhere,  in  the  wilderness  and  in  the  culti- 
vated field,  on  the  mountains  and  in  the  plains;  who^e 
flesh  was  greatly  esteemed,  and,  by  consequence,  could  not 
fail  to  become  an  important  article  of  subsistence.  These 
considerations  are  or  themselves  sufficient  to  establish  the 
superior  claims  of  the  antelo]>e  to  a  place  in  the  sacred 
volume.  The  arguments  which  have  been  drawn  from 
the  etymological  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  terms  los  and 
>ai,  and  the  authority  of  the  Septuagint,  although  of  mfe^ 
rior  importance,  are  not  destitute  of  weight.  The  first  of 
these  names  suggests  the  idea  of  a  very  gregarious  animal  ^ 
but  this  is  not  the  character  ofthe  roes,  for,  instead  of  asso- 
ciating in  herds,  they  live  in  separate  families;  while  the 
antelopes  are  commonly  found  m  very  large  herds,  some- 
times to  the  number  of  two  or  three  thousand  toeeiher. 
The  second  term,  ^av,  primarily  signifies  beauty ;  and  when 
put  for  the  concrete,  as  in  this'  instance,  by  a  very  common 
figure  of  speech  in  Hebrew,  has  the  force  of  a  soperlaiive, 
and  signifies  a  thing  or  animal  of  uncommon  beauty.  Thus 
the  land  of  Canaan  is^  in  the  prophet,  styled  ^asn  r^,  the 
land  of  beauty ;  or,  as  it  is  rendered  by  our  translators,  th« 
glory  of  all  lands.  The  tM^t,  therefore,  is  an  animal  thai 
excels  in  beauty ;  which  exactly  corresponds  with  all  the 
accounts  that  natural  historians'have  ^ven  tis  of  the  ante- 
lope. Both  the  roe  and  the  antelope,  it  must  be  admitied. 
are,  in  the  general  opinion  of  mankind^  veiy  beautiful 
animals;  but  the  preference  is  commonly  given  to  the 
latter.  Bufibn  says,  the  figure  of  the  small  antelopes  is 
elegant,  and  their  members  are  finely  proportioned  to  their 
size ;  and  make  prodigious  bounds.  The  Septuagint  uni- 
formly translate  the  terms,  k3x  and  ^»,  by  ^a; ;  and  the 
correctness  of  their  translation  is  attested  by  Luke,  for  he 
mentions  "  a  certain  disciple"  who  resided  '*  at  Joppa, 
named  Tabitha,  which,  by  interpretation,  is  called  Dorcar.* 
The  name  Tabitha  is  formed  by  a  slight  alteration  from 
the  Chaldee  noun  K^xCTahia^  and  this  from  the  Hebrew 
term  ^3s  (tsdn.)  The  Hebrew  term  signifies,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  a  creature  of  surpassing  beauty :  DorcaSi 
its  divinely  attested  equivalent,  limiting  somewhat  the 
general  signification,  denotes  a  creature  remarkable  for 
the  fineness  of  its  eves;  and  from  this  last  circumstance,  it 
is  conjectured  that  Tabitha  received  her  name.  But  while 
the  eyes  of  the  roe  have  attracted  no  particular  attention, 
so  far  as  the  writer  has  observed,  the  antelope  has  been 
celebrated  for  the  fineness  of  its  eyes  in  all  the  countries  of 
the  East.  Their  beauty,  according  to  Dr.  Shaw,  is  pro- 
verbial there  to  this  day ;  and  it  is  still  the  greatest  c<»d- 
pliment  which,  in  these  countries,  can  be  paid  to  a  fine 
woman,  to  say, "  You  have  the  eyes  of  an  antelope."  From 
Bochart,  and  other  authors,  we  learn  that  it  was  equals 
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celebrated  by  the  ancients  for  the  aenteneas  of  its  viraon; 
its  eyes,  they  pretend,  never  become  Meared :  it  sees  in  the 
dark ;  it  sleeps  with  both  eres  open,  or,  as  otners  will  have 
it,  with  one  eye  open  and  another  shut.  These  ciroim- 
stances  appear  to  be  much  more  appHcable  to  the  antelope, 
which  is  a  quadruped  well  known,  than  to  the  roe,  which 
is  either  not  known  at  all,  or  very  rare,  in  those  parts  of 
the  world.  The  natives  of  Syria  make  a  distinction  bf 
tween  the  antelopes  of  the  mountain,  and  those  of  the  plain. 
Dr.  Russel,  who  gives  us  this  information,  says.  *'the 
former  u  the  most  beautifully  formed,  its  back  and  sides 
are  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  it  bounds  with  surprising 
agility ;  the  inner  is  of  a  much  lighter  colour,  its  limbs  are 
not  so  cleanly  turned,  and  il  is  neither  so  strong,  nor  so 
active ;  both,  however,  are  so  fleet,  that  the  gre^^nonnds, 
though  reckoned  excellent,  cannot,  without  the  aid  of  the 
falcon,  come  up  with  them,  except  in  soft  deep  ^ound.'' 
This  is  probably  the  reason,  that  the  sacred  writers  fre- 
quently mention  the  "  antelope  upon  the  mountains,*'  and 
not  simply  the  antelope,  when  they  allude  to  surpassing 
beauty  of  form,  or  amazing  rapidity  of  motion.  The 
swiAness  of  this  beamifUl  creature,  has  been  celebrated  by 
writers  of  every  age,  in  terms  of  high  admiration.  Its 
exc^uisite  symmetry,  its  active  form,  and  the  delicate  turn 
of  lis  limbs,  clearly  show,  that  it  is  intended  by  its  Maker 
to  hold  a  distinguished  place  among  the  fleetest  animals 
that  scour  the  desert,  sir  John  Midcom  sajrs,  it  may  be 
termed  the  fleetest  of  quadrupeds.  It  seems  rather  to 
vanish,  than  to  run  from  the  pursuer,  and  when  closely 
pressed,  bounds  with  so  great  agility,  that  it  hardly  seems 
to  teach  the  ground  in  its  career.  Oppian  calls  it  the 
swiftest  species  of  goat ;  and  according  to  ^lian,  it  eauals 
the  whirlwind  in  speed.  He  outruns  the  antelope,  said  the 
Arabians,  when  they  wished  to  pay  the  highest  compliment 
to  the  youthful  warrior.  To  this  trait  in  its  character,  the 
sacred  writers  often  allude.  The  surprising  agility  wnich 
Asahei,  the  brother  of  Joab,  displayed  in  his  irarsuit  of 
Abner,  drew  this  enlogium  from  the  sacred  nistorian: 
"  And  Asahel  was  light  of  foot,  as  one  of  the  antelopes  that 
are  in  the  field."  Another  allusion  to  the  amazing  speed 
of  that  animal,  occurs  in  the  description  of  the  warlike 

aoalifications  which  distinguished  a  troop  of  Gadites  in 
le  service  of  David :  ^*  They  were  men  of  might,  men  of 
war,  fit  for  the  battle,  that  could  handle  shield  and  buckler, 
whose  faces  were  like  the  faces  of  lions,  and  were  ns  swift 
as  the  roes  (the  antelopes)  upon  the  mountains." — Paxtom. 

Ver.  28.  So  Joab  blew  a  trumpet,  and  all  the  peo- 
ple stood  still,  and  pursued  after  Israel  no  more, 
neither  fought  they  any  mora 

See  on  3  Sam.  18. 16. 

CHAPTER  III. 
Ver.  12.  And  Abner  sent  messengers  to  David  on 
his  behalf!  saying.  Whose  is  the  land  ?  sayinc^ 
also,  Make  thy  league  with  me,  and,  behold, 
my  hand  shall  be  with  thee,  to  bring  about  all 
Israel  unto  thee. 

Though  Abner,  with  the  eleven  tribes,  asserted  bhbo- 
aheth's  cause  for  several  years,  yet  he  saw  that  his  interest 
greatly  declined,  and  that  he  should  not  long  be  able  to 
support  him,  as  his  forces  were  worsted  in  every  rencoun- 
ter; while  David  prospered  in  all  his  affairs,  his  party 
was  continually  increasing,  and  every  thin^  seemed  to  con<> 
spire  to  crown  his  wishes,  and  soon  put  him  in  possession 
of  the  kingdom  over  all  Israel.  This  was  the  opportunity 
that  Abner  had  waited  fi)r,  to  bring  about  that  revolution  in 
favour  of  David,  which  he  bad  continually  in  his  view, 
and  was  determined  to  effect,  noon  the  first  occasion  that 
presented  itself.  He  soon  found  one,  that  he  immediately 
closed  with.  Saul  had  a  concubine,  whose  name  wan  Ria- 
pahj  and  Ishbosheth,  having  found  out  that  Abner  had  been 
too  mtimate  with  her,  took  an  opportunity  to  reproach  him 
on  that  affair,  and  with  an  air  of^displeaisure  said  to  him: 
Why  hast  thou  gone  in  imto  my  father's  concubine  1  Ab- 
ner, enra^[ed  to  be  thas  called  to  an  account,  said  to  Ish- 
bosheth with  indignation :  "  What,  am  I  to  be  used  in  so 
contemftuous  and  disagreeable  a  manner,  as  though  I 
Were  as  insignificant  as  a  dog's  bead,  and  thus  haughtily 


questioned,  as  though  I  had  been  guilty  of  a  heinous 
crime,  concerning  this  woman,  which  you  reprove  me  for 
having  been  too  free  with  I  What,  this  to  me.  who,  in  op- 
position to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  have  advancea  you  to  the 
throne,  have  been  so  firm  and  faithful  a  friend  to  the  house 
of  Saul  thy  father,  his  brethren,  and  adherents,  and  have 
not  delivered  thee,  as  I  could  easilv  have  done,  into  the 
hands  of  David  1  Too  long  have  I  already  resisted  the 
appointment  of  QocL  and  may  I  fall  under  bis  heaviest 
curse,  except  I  perform  to  David,  what  the  Lord  hath 
sworn  to  David;  even  to  translate  the  kingdom  from  the 
house  of  Saul,  and  to  establish  his  throne  over  all  Israel 
and  Judah,  from  Dan  even  to  Beershebah  1"  This  threat- 
ening so  terrified  the  unhappy  prince,  that  he  could  not 
answer  him  a  word,  as  he  knew  he  was  absolutelv  in  Ab-  « 
ner's  power,  and  had  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  he  would 
put  his  threatening  too  soon  in  execution.  He  did  it  with- 
out delay,  and  sent  private  messengers  to  David  to  ofl*er 
him  his  service,  and  say  to  him :  *'  To  whom  doih  the 
government  over  the  country  of  Israel  belong?  Even  to 
Uiyself.  Enter  therefore  into  an  agreement  with  me,  and 
I  will  lend  thee  my  assistance,  to  bring  over  all  the  tribes 
of  Israel  to  thy  interest  1"  David,  in  return  to  his  message, 
sent  him  word,  he  was  willing  to  enter  into  a  treaty ;  but 
would  have  no  interview  with  him,  but  upon  condition 
that  he  should  bring  Michal,  Saul's  daughiei,  with  him, 
when  he  admitted  him  to  an  audience.  He  sent  at  the  same 
time  messengers  to  Ishbosheth,  to  demand  that  Michal,  his 
wife^  whom  ne  purchased  for  a  hundred  foreskins  of  the 
Philistines;  i.  e.  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  should  be  imme- 
diatelv  delivered  to  him ;  who  had  by  force  been  taken 
from  aim,  and  married  to  Phaltiel,  the  son  of  Laish.  Here 
David  also  foils  under  censure,  as  manifesting,  in  this 
instance,  a  too  sensual  disposition ;  and  Mr.  Bavle  speaks 
of  this  affair  in  such  a  manner,  as  shows  that  ne  greatly 
disapproved  it.  For  he  says  that  Michal,  Saul's  daughter, 
was  David's  first  wife,  that  she  was  taken  from  him  during 
his  disgrace,  that  he  successively  married  several  others,  and 
yet  demanded  the  first  again ;  adding,  to  enhance  David's 
offence,  that  to  restore  her  to  him,  they  were  obliged  to 
force  her  from  a  husband,  who  loved  her  greatlj^,  and 
followed  her  as  far  as  he  could,  weeping  like  a  child.  I 
confess  I  cannot  help  smiling  at  this  last  observation,  nor 
perceive  that  it  is  to  ihe  purpose ;  for  I  can  never  imagine, 
that  because  one  man  loves  another  man's  wife  very  dearly, 
that  therefore  the  husband  has  no  right  to  reclaim  her:  or 
should  relin<^uish  her,  because  the  man  cries  like  a  child 
at  parting  with  her.  I  think  David  was  most  certainly  in 
the  right  to  demand  her ;  for  whatever  may  be  said  as  to 
his  other  wives,  he  had  certainly  the  strongest  claim  to  this; 
for  he  had  purchased  her  for  a  hundred  foreskins  of  the 
Philistines.  And  supposing  there  was  nothing  of  a  sensual 
disposition  that  influenced  David  in  this  instance,  there 
mi^ht  be  other  very  substantial  reasons  to  induce  nim  to 
insist  upon  her  bemg  sent  to  him.  He  purchased  her  at 
the  hazard  of  his  life,  and  she  was  a  living  proof  of  his 
military  valour  and  ability.  She  wac  his  predecessor's 
daughter,  and  he  did  not  probably  choose  to  lose  the  hon- 
our and  advantage  of  the  alliance.  It  might  conciliate 
some  of  Saul's  family  and  tribe  to  his  interest,  when  thev 
saw  one  of  his  daughters  owned  and  treated  as  David  s 
wife,  and  that  he  did  not  parsue  his  resentment  to  Saul,  to 
the  injury  or  disgrace  of  any  of  the  branches  of  his  family. 
There  was  also  a  real  generosity  in  the  thing,  both  to  her 
and  Saul;  in  that  he  received  her  afler  she  had  been 
another  man's ;  remembering  probably  how  once  he  owed 
his  life  to  her  affection,  and  knowing  that  she  was  partly  sep- 
arated from  him  by  her  father's  authority :  whereas  many 
princes,  for  much  less  provocations  of  a  wife's  father, 
would  have  turned  off*  their  consorts  in.  revenge  of  them, 
and  even  put  them  to  death  for  having  been  married  to 
another.  In  consequence  of  this  demand  made  to  Abner 
and  Ishbosheth,  she  was  immediately  put  into  Abner's 
hands :  who,  to  fvepare  thiags  for  an  accommodation  with 
David,  went  and  assembled  all  the  elders  of  Israel,  and 
said  to  them :  *'  You  have  formerly  oftentimes  expre^ed 
vour  desire,  that  David  might  be  king  over  you.  You 
have  now  an  opporttmity  to  gratify  your  own  inclinations 
in  this  respect ;  and  what  should  engage  you  to  advance 
him  to  the  throne  is.  that  God  himself  hatn  pointed  out  to 
you  the  man,  as  he  nath  declared :  By  the  hand  of  my  ser* 
vant  David  I  will  save  my  people  Israel  out  of  the  hand  oi 
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the  Philistines,  and  out  of  lae  hand  of  all  their  enemies;" 
intimating  hereby  the  iacanacity  of  Ishbosheth.  and  that  it 
was  both  their  interest  and  duty  to  transfer  tne  kingdom 
and  government  to  David ;  would  be  happy  for  themselves, 
and  an  instance  o£  obedience  to  their  GkmT.  He  went  also 
and  applied  himself  particularly  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamini 
to  which  Saul's  family  belonged,  and  persuaded  them,  by 
the  same  kind  of  arguments,  to  fall  in  with  the  general 
sense  of  all  the  other  tribes,  and  concur  with  them  in  ad- 
vancing David  to  the  throne. — CsiNDLER. 

Ver.  21.  And  Abner  said  unto  I^avid,  I  will  arise 
and  go,  and  will  gather  all  Israel  unto  my  lord 
the  king,  that  they  may  make  a  league  with 
thee,  and  that  thou  may  est  reign  over  all  that 

•  thy  heart  desireth.  Aiid  David  sent  Abner 
away ;  and  he  went  in  peace. 

Having  settled  this  important  point  to  his  mind,  he  took 
Michal,  and  waited  with  ner  on  David  at  Hebron,  attended 
with  twenty  persons  of  rank  in  his  retinue,  whom  David 
favourably  received,  and  for  whom  he  made  a  royal  enter- 
tainment; and  having  fixed  the  terms  of  accommodation 
between  them,  Abner  took  his  leave,  and  at  parting  told 
the  king,  "  I  will  go  and  assemble  all  Israel  together  to  my 
lord,  whom  I  now  acknowledge  for  my  sovereign  and 
king,  that  they  may  all  of  them  submit  to  thine  authority 
and  government,  upon  such  terms  as  shall  be  judged  hon- 
ourable on  both  sides,  and  that,  according  to  the  utmost 
wishes  of  thy  heart,  thou  mayest  reign  over  us  all,  and  the 
kingdom  may  be  established  in  thy  house  and  family." 
Abner  then  took  his  leave,  and  went  away  pleased  and 
happ^,  to  bring  about  the  revolution  he  had  projected  and 
promised.    Here  Mr.  Bayle  is  out  of  all  patience,  and  after 
naving  told  us  that  Abner,  being  discontented  with  the 
king  his  master,  resolved  to  dispossess  him  of  his  dominions, 
and  deliver  them  up  to  David,  adds :  "  David  gives  ear  to 
the  traitor,  and  is  willing  to  gain  a  kingdom  by  intrigues 
of  this  nature.    Can  it  be  said  that  these  are  the  actions  of 
a  saint  1    I  own  there  is  nothing  in  all  this,  but  what  is 
agreeable  to  the  precepts  of  policy,  and  the  methods  of  hu- 
man prudence;  out  I  shall  never  be  persuaded,  that  the 
strict  laws  of  equity,  and  the  severe  morals  of  a  good 
servant  of  God,  can  approve  such  conduct."    There  are 
some  persons  whom  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  please.    In 
a  former  note  Mr.  Bayle  heavily  censures  David,  that  he 
had  made  incessant  war  on  Islibosheth,  like  a  very  am- 
bitious and  even  infidel  prince ;  and  now,  he  ceases  even 
to  be  a  saint,  and  shows  he  is  destitute  of  the  severe  morals 
of  a  good  servant  of  Gk>d,  because  he  took  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, and  the  only  means  that  were  in  hispower,  to  put  a 
Slop  to  the  war,  and  prevent  the  further  efrasion  of  blood, 
by  a  general  and  solid  peace.  What,  I  wonder,  would  Mr. 
Bayle  have  had  David  to  have  done,  when  Abner  sent  his 
first  proposals  for  an  accommodation  1    Ought  he  to  have 
immediately  rejected  them,  reproached  Abuer  as  a  traitor 
to  his  prince,  told  him  he  would  enter  into  no  terms  of 
peace  with  him,  nor  his  master,  but  reduce  them  both,  with 
all  the  eleven  tribes  that  adhered  to  them,  by  force  of 
arms?  Had  David  done  this,  would  not  all  the  world  have 
reproached  him  for  folly,  thus  to  hazard,  b^  continuing  the 
war,  what  he  could  so  certainly  and  easily  obtain  by  the 
voluntary  offer  of  Abner  1  Would  he  not  have  been  justly 
censured  for  delighting  in  blood,  for  pursuing  by  the  sword, 
what  he  conld  secure  by  treaty  and  accommodation  1    Or, 
would  Mr.  Bayle  have  had  David  sent  to  Ishbosheth,  and 
informed  him  of  Abner*s  treachery,  and  advised  him  to  the 
proper  methods  of  preventing  iti     This,  perhaps,  Mr. 
Bayle  might  have  commended  as  an  act  of  exceeding  great 
geiierositv,  and  Ishbosheth  might  have  thouirht  himself 
greatly  obliged  to  David  for  sach  an  instance  of  friendship. 
But  how  would  the  tribe  of  Judah  have  stood  affected  to 
him  1    Would  they  not  have  concluded  him  unworthy  to 
t»e  their  prince,  who  no  better  imderstood  his  own  interest 
or  theirs,  by  his  rejecting  a  measure,  which  every  pruden- 
tial  consideration,  which  humanity,  and  the  love  that  he 
owed  to  his  people,  obliged  him  immediately  and  thank- 
fully to  embrppc  1    David  bad  no  other  choice  left  him,  but 
either  to  fall  in  with  Abner*s  offer,  or  prolong  the  calam- 
'ties  of  the  civil  war;  except  Mr.  Bayle  thought  he  was 
obliged,  upon  discovering  Abner's  treachery,  to  have  in- 


formed Ishbosheth  of  it,  and  sent  him  at  the  same  time  an 
offer  of  resigning  the  erown  of  Judah  to  him,  and  all  his 
pvetensions  to  be  king  over  all  Israel.    It  is  plain  David 
was  not  of  this  sentiment,  but  thought  his  own  right  was 
better  than  Ishbosheth's,  and  therefore  made  use  of  that 
method  to  secure  it,  which  he  was  persuaded  thai  the  strict 
^ws  ot  equity,  and  the  severe  morals  of  a  good  servant  of 
uod,  did  not  in  the  least  prohibit  and  condemn.    And  I 
confess,  I  do  not  see  any  just  reason  for  this  censure  of  Mr. 
Bayle's,  or  in  what  David  acted,  by  accepting  Abner's 
proposals,  contrary  to  the  strictest  laws  of  equity,  or  the 
severe  morals  of  a  good  servant  of  GkxL    To  David  be- 
longed the  throne  by  the  appointment  of  Qod ;  and  Abner, 
by  advancing  Ishbosheth,  and  beginning  a  civil  war  in  the 
kingdom,  acted  contrary  to  his  duty  to  God,  the  allegiance 
he  owed  David,  the  laws  of. hereditary  succession,  and  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  his  countny.    Here  Abner  was  ex- 
tremely crimmal.  and  every  moment  he  continoed  to  sup- 
port Ishbosheth,  ne  supported  an  unnatural  rebellion,  and 
acted  contrary  to  his  own  conviction,  by  keeping  David 
out  of  the  possession  of  the  kingdom,  which  he  knew  and 
confessed  Qod  had  sworn  to  give  him.    Through  a  regard 
to  Saul's  family,  and  more  to  his  own  ambUion,  he  deter- 
mined to  defer  David's  possession  as  long  as  he  could ;  till 
at  length,  finding  that  Ishbosheth  was  unwonhy  of  the 
throne,  and  incapable  of  government;  that  David  would 
finally  prevail,  probably  tired  out  wuh  the  calamities  of  the 
civil  war,  and,  I  doubt  not,  willing  to  make  some  good 
terms  for  himself,  he  took  hold  of  tne  first  opportunity  to 
break  with  Ishbosheth,  and  reconcile  himself,  and  the  whole 
nation,  to  David.    In  this  Abner  certainly  acted  as  right  a 
part,  as  he,  who  having  supported  a  usurpation  and  real 
rebellion,  at  length  returns  to  his  dut^',  deserts  the  pre- 
tender, and  submits  himself  to  his  lawful  prince.    Though 
the  motives  to  such  an  alteration  of  conduct  may  not  be 
altogether  quite  honourable,  the  conduct  itself  is  certain Iv 
right ;  and  the  only  possible  means,  by  which  such  a  per- 
son can  atone  for  nis  past  guilt,  is  to  lay  down  his  arms, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  usurpation,  and  thereby  restore  the 
public  peace.     Mr.  Bayle,  with  great  indignation,  calte' 
Abner  tne  traitor     But  did  ever  any  one  imagine,  that  the 
deserting  a  usurper,  and  submitting  to  a  man's  lawful 
prince,  really  constituted  him  a  traitor  to  his  lawful  prince  1< 
Rather,  doth  he  not  cease  to  be  a  traitor  to  him,  when  he 
declares  for  his  rightful  sovereign  1    Ishbosheth  was  Ab- 
ner's  king,  as  Mr.  Bayle  tells  us ;  but  it  was  a  king  be  bad 
treasonably  made,  ana  whom  he  had  supported  by  riolence, 
in  opposition  to  the  order  of  God,  and  without  any  pretence 
of  right  and  justice.  If  therefore  the  making  him  kin?  was 
wrong,  the  deserting  him,  and  bringing  over  the  tribes  to 
David,  was  right.     And  the  easy  method  by  which  Abner 
effected  this  revolution,  and  the  cordial  manner -in  which 
the  whole  nation  submitted  to  David,  is  a  demonstraticm 
that  they  approved  Abner*s  change,  and  were  elad  to 
accept  David  for  their  king.    For  no  sooner  had  Abner  a 
cotilerence  with  the  elders  of  Israel,  and  put  them  in  mind 
that  they  had  formerly  desired  David  for  their  king,  and 
that  the  Lord  had  resolved  to  deliver  them  from  the  Phi- 
listines, and  the  hand  of  their  enemies,  by  the  hand  ol 
David ;  but  instantly  all  the  tribes  came  to  Hebron,  all  the 
men  of  war,  with  a  perfect  heart,  and  all  Israel  with  one 
heart,  to  make  him  Idng,  and  accordingly  anointed  him 
king  over  Israel.    In  this  whole  affair,  David's  condncf ,  te 
me,  seems  perfectly  honourable.     He  received   a  rebel 

feneral  to  his  favour  upon  his  submission,  agrees  wiih 
im  that  he  should  brine  in  all  the  tribes  to  do  what  they 
desired  to  do,  and  were  bound  by  the  order  of  God  to  do. 
even  to  make  him  king  over  them,  thaX  hereby  he  might 
have  the  peaceable  possession  of  the  whole  kingdom. 
Abner  had  openly  told  Ishbosheth  of  his  design.  Aboer 
sent  messengers  to  David,  and  not  David  to  Aimer,  on  the 
afiair.  It  was  Abner  who  conferred  with  the  princes  of 
Israel,  and  came  openly  to  David  at  Hebron  to  agree  upne 
proper  'measures.  David  carried  on  no  secret  intrig\Ye« 
to  bring  over  Abner  and  the  eleven  tribes  to  his  piirry 
He  only  consented  to  a  just  proposal  that  was  made  him  of 
recovering  his  own  right,  without  invading  the  real  ri^hi 
of  a  single  person;  and  indeed  it  was  the  only  method  V 
could  take,  and  he  would  not  have  acted  like  a  saint,  or  a 
wise  and  just  prince^  had  he  not  hereby  put  an  end  to  the 
civil  war,  secured  his  own  rights,  and  restored  and 
lished  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  his  people.- 
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Ver.  31.  And  Darid  said  to  Joab,  and  to  all  the 
people  that  were  with  him,  Rend  your  clothes, 
and  gird  you  with  sackcloth,  and  mourn  before 
Abner.  And  King  David  himself  followed  the 
bier. 

The  word  here  translated  the  bier  is  in  the  original  the  bed : 
oil  these,  persons  of  quality  nsed  to  be  carried  forth  to  their 
;rave£^  as  common  [Msople  were  apon  a  bier.  Kings  were 
H>metimes  carried  out  upon  beds  very  richly  adorned ;  as 
fosephus  tells  us  that  Herod  was;  he  says  the  bed  was  all 
i^ilded,  set  with  precious  stones,  and  that  it  had  a  purple 
:uver  curiously  wrought. — Patrick. 

Ver.  33.  And  the  king  lamented  over  Abner,  and 
said.  Died  Abner  as  a  fool  dieth?  34.  Thy 
hands  toere  not  bound,  nor  thy  feet  put  into  fet- 
ters ;  as  a  man  &lleth  before  wicked  men,  $o 
fellest  thou.  And  all  the  people  wept  again 
over  him. 

See  on  Rev.  2. 17. 

The  feet  as  well  as  the  bands  of  criminals  are  wont  to 
»e  sec  a  red,  some  how  or  other,  by  the  people  of  the  East, 
I' hen  they  are  brought  out  to  be  punished,  to  which  there 
eems  to  be  a  plain  allusion  in  the  Old  Testament.  Thus 
I'hen  Irwin  was  among  the  Arabs  of  Upper  Egjrpt,  where 
ie  was  very  ill  used,  but  bis  wrongs  afterward  redressed 
)y  the  great  sheik  there,  who  had  been  absent,  and  who, 
r  seems,  was  a  man  of  exemplary  probity  and  virtue ;  he 
ells  us,  that  upon  that  sheik's  holding  a  great  court  of 
iistice,  about  Irwin's  affairs  and  those  of  his  companions, 
he  bastinado  was  given  to  one  of  those  who  had  injured 
hem,  which  he  thus  describes  in  a  note,  page  271 :  "  The 
•nsoner  is  placed  upright  on  the  ground,  with  his  hands 
nd  feet  bound  together,  while  the  executioner  stands  be- 
ore  him,  and,  with  a  short  stick,  strikes  him  with  a  sniart 
aotion  on  the  outside  of  his  knees.  The  pain  which  arises 
rom  these  strokes  is  exquisitely  severe,* and  which  no  con- 
tit  ution  can  support  for  any  continuance."  As  the  Arabs 
re  extremely  remarkable  for  their  retaining  old  customs, 
ve  have  just  grounds  of  believing,  that  when  malefactors 
D  the  East  were  punished,  by  beating,  and  perhaps  with 
eaih  b^  the  sword,  their  hands  were  bound  together,  and 
Iso  their  feet.  How  impertinent,  according  to  this,  is  the 
nterpretation  that  Victonnus  Strigelius  ^ves  of  2  Sam.  iii. 
4 !  as  he  i<  cited  by  Bishop  Patrick  in  his  Commentary  on 
hose  words:  "  The  king  lamented  over  Abner,'and  said, 
>ied  Abner  as  a  fool  dieth  1  Thy  hands  were  not  bound, 
or  thy  feet  put  into  fetters;  as  a  man  falleth  before  wickea 
n^n,  so  fellest  thou.  And  all  the  people  wept  again  over 
im."  "  Strigelius,"  says  the  Bishop,  "  thinks  that  David, 
n  these  words,  distinguishes  him  from  those  criminals, 
rhose  hands  being  tied  behind  them,  are  carried  to  execu- 
i on  ;  and  from  those  idle  soldiers,  who  being  taken  captive 
n.  war,  have  fetters  clapped  upon  their  legs,  to  keep  them 
rom  running  away.  He  was  none  of  these  *,  neither  a 
oiorious  offender,  nor  a  coward."  Patrick  adds,  "  The 
lain  meaning  seems  to  be,  that  if  his  enemy  had  set  upon 
im  openly,  he  had  been  able  to  make  his  part  good  with 
jm."  How  impertinent  the  latter  part  of  what  Strigelius 
avs !  how  foreign  from  the  thought  of  David,  not  to  sav 
nconsistent  with  itself,  the  explanation  of  the  Englisa 
relate  !  What  is  meant  appears  to  be  simply  this :  Died 
Ibner  as  8  fool,  that  is,  as  a  bad  roan,  as  that  word  fre* 
uentlv  signifies  in  the  scriptures?  Died  he  as  one  found 
n  judgment  to  be  criminal.  dieti:1  No!  Thy  hands,  0 
Ibner !  were  not  bound  as  being  found  such,  nor  thy  feet 
on  fined;  on  the  contrary,  thou  wert  treated  with  honour 
(V  him  whose  business  it  was  to  judge  thee,  and  thy  attach- 
ment to  the  house  of  Saul  esteemed  rather  generous  ihan 
alpable ;  as  the  best  of  men  ma^  fall,  so  fellest  thou,  by 
be  sword  of  treachery,  not  of  justice! — Harmer. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Ver.  2.  And  SauFs  son  had  two  men  thai  were 
captains  of  bands ;  the  name  of  the  one  was 
Boanah,  and  the  name  of  the  other  Rechab^ 


the  sons'of  Rimmon  a  Beerothite,  of  the  children 
of  Benjamin. 

This  is  added  to  show  us  that  these  two  regicides  were 
not  only  officers  in  the  king's  army,  but  of  the  same  tribe 
wilh  Saul,  and  therefore  haid  more  ties  than  one  upon  them, 
to  be  honest  and  faithilil  to  his  family.  For  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  Saul,  who  lived  in  the  borders  of  Benja- 
min, conferred  more  favours  upon  that  tribe  than  any  otherj 
and  might  therefore  justly  expect,  both  to  him  and  his,  a 
ereater  esteem  and  fidelity  from  those  of  his  own  tribe  than 
from  others.  This  patronymic  is  therefore  very  properly 
prefixed  to  the  names  of  Rechab  and  Baanah,  to  show  what 
vile  ungrateful  villains  they  were,  and  bow  justly  thev  de- 
served the  severe  and  exemplary  punishment  which  David 
inflicted  on  them. — Stackuouse. 

Yer.  5.  And  the  sons  of  Rimmon  the  Beerothite, 
Rechab  and  Baanah,  went,  and  came  about  the 
heat  of  the  day  to  the  house  of  Ish-bosheth, 
who  lay  on  a  bed  at  noon.  6.  And  they  came 
thither  into  the  midst  of  the  house,  as  though 
they  would  have  fetched  wheat ;  and  they  smote 
him  under  the  fiHh  rib :  and  Rechab  and  Baa- 
nah his  brother  escaped. 

The  females  engaged  in  this  operation,  endeavoured  to 
beguile  the  lingering  hours  of  toilsome  exertion  with  a 
song.  We  learn  from  an  expression  of  Aristophanes,  pre- 
served by  Athenaens,  that  tne  Grecian  maidens  accom- 
panied the  sound  of  the  millstones  with  their  voices.  This 
circumstance  imparts  an  additional  beauty  and  force  to 
the  description  ol  the  prophet :  (Isa.  xlvii.  1.)  The  light  of 
a  candle  was  no  more  to  oe  seen  in  the  evening ;  the  sound 
of  the  millstones,  the  indication  of  plenty ;  and  the  song  of 
the  grinders,  the  natural  expression  of  joy  and  happiness, 
were  no  more  to  be  heard  at  the  dawn.  The  grinding  of 
com  at  so  early  an  hour,  throws  light  on  a  passage  of  con- 
siderable obscurity :  "  And  the  sons  of  Rimmon  the  Beero- 
thite, Rechab  and  Baanah,  went  and  came  about  the  heal 
of  the  day  to  the  house  of  Ishbosheth,  who  lay  on  a  bed  at 
noon ;  and  they  came  thither  into  the  midst  of  the  house, 
as  thoueh  they  would  have  fetched  wheat,  and  they  smote 
him  under  the  fiAh  rib ;  and  Rechab  and  Baanah  his  bro- 
ther escaped.'*  It  is  still  a  custom  in  the  East,  according 
to  Dr.  Perry,  to  allow  their  soldiers  a  certain  quantity  of  com, 
wilh  other  articles  of  provisions,  together  with  some  pay: 
and  as  it  was  the  custom  also  to  carry  their  com  to  the  mill  at 
break  of  day,  these  two  captains  very  naturally  went  to  the 
palace  the  day  before,  to  fetch  wheat,  in  order  to  distribute 
It  to  the  soldiers,  that  it  might  be  sent  to  the  mill  at  the  ac- 
customed hour  in  the  morning.  The  princes  of  the  East, 
in  tha"^  days,  as  the  history  of  David  shows,  lounged  in 
their  divan,  or  reposed  on  their  couch,  till  the  cool  of  the 
evening  began  to  advance.  Rechab  and  Baanah,  therefore, 
came  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  when  they  knew  that  Ishbo- 
sheth their  master  would  be  resting  on  his  bed :  and  as  it 
was  necessary,  for  the  reason  just  given,  to  have  the  com  the 
day  before  it  was  needed,  their  coming  at  that  time,  though 
it  might  be  a  little  earlier  than  usual,  created  no  suspicion, 
and  attracted  no  notice. — Paxton. 

It  is  exceedingly  common  for  people  to  recline  on  their 
couches  in  the  neat  of  the  day.  Hence,  oflen,  when  you 
call  on  a  person  at  that  time,  the  answer  is,  "  The  master 
is  asleep.*'  Captain  Basil  Hall  speaks  of  the  inhabitants 
of  South  Amenca  having  the  .same  custom.  The  old  Ro- 
mish missionaries  in  China  used  to  take  their  siesta  with  a 
metal  ball  in  the  hand,  which  was  allowed  to  project  over 
the  couch ;  beneath  was  a  brass  dish,  so  that  as  soon  as  the 
individual  was  asleen  the  fingers  naturally  relaxed  their 
grasp,  and  let  the  ball  fall,  and  the  noise  made  awoke  him 
from  his  sltunbers. — Roberts. 

Ver.  12.  And  David  commanded  his  young  men, 
and  they  slew  them,  and  cut  off  their  hands  and 
their  feet,  and  hanged  them  up  over  the  pool  in 
Hebron.  But  they  took  tne  head  of  Ish- 
bosheth, and  buried  it  in  the  sc jpulchre  of  Abner 
in  Hebron. 
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In  times  of  tamali  and  diaorderi  they  frequently  cut  off 
the  hands  and  feet  of  people,  and  allerward  exposed  them, 
as  well  as  the  head.  Laay  M.  W.  Montague  speaking  of 
the  Turkish  ministers  of  state  says,  "  if  a  minister  dis- 
please the  people,  in  three  hours'  time  he  is  dragged  even 
from  his  master's  arms;  they  cut  off  his  hands,  head,  and 
feet,  and  throw  them  biefore  the  palace  gate,  with  all  the 
respect  in  the  world,  while  the  sultan  (to  whom  they  idl 
profess  an  unlimited  adoration)  sits  trembling  in  his  apart^ 
ment."  Thus  were  the  sons  of  Rimmon  served  for  slaying 
Ishbosheth. — Harmer. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Ver.  3.  So  all  the  elders  of  Israel  came  to  the 
king  to  Hebron;  and  Eang  David  made  a 
league  with  them  in  Hebron  before  the  Lord  : 
and  they  anointed  David  king  over  Israel. 
4.  David  was  thirty  years  old  when  he  began 
to  reign,  and  he  reigned  forty  years. 

In  the  foregoing  history  we  have  seen  the  various  steps, 
by  which  providence  brought  David  to  the  quiet  possession 
of  the  throne  of  Israel;  an  event  that,  to  all  human  proba- 
bility, seemed  the  most  unlikely,  as  tne  family  of  Saul,  his 
Sredecessor,  was  very  numerous,  all  the  forces  of  the  king- 
om  under  his  command,  and  large  bodies  of  them  fre- 
c^uenily  emploved  by  him  to  accomplish  David's  destruc- 
tion. But  God's  purposes  must  stand,  and  he  will  do  all 
his  pleasure.  He  had  assured  Saul,  by  the  mouth  of 
Samuel  his  prophet,  that  he  had  sought  him,  a  man  after 
B18  OWN  HCART,  aud  Commanded  him  to  be  captain  of  er  his 
people.  This  character  has  been  thought,  by  some  wri- 
ters, to  denote  the  highest  degree  of  moral  purity,  and  that 
therefore  it  could  not,  with  truth  or  justice,  be  ascribed  to 
David,  who  was  certainly  guiltv  or  some  very  great  of- 
fences, and  hath  beeo  plentifully  loaded  with  others,  which 
he  was  entirely  free  from  the  guilt  of.  Every  one  knows, 
that  in  a  literal  translation  of  words  from  one  language  to 
another,  the  original  and  the  literal  version  may  convey 
very  different  ideas ;  and  should  any  one  assert,  that  what 
the  version  properly  imports  is  the  genuine  meaning  of  the 
original,  he  would  betray  his  ignorance  and  want  of  learn- 
ing, and  all  his  reasonings  from  such  an  assertion  would 
be  inconclusive  and  false.  A  rood  man,  upon  the  exchange 
of  London,  means,  a  responsible  and  wealthy  man,  who  is 
able  to  answer  his  pecuniary  obligations,  ana  whose  credit 
is  every  way  unexceptioname,  though  his  character  for 
morals  may  be  extremely  bad.  But  this  is  not  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Greek  word  ayaOof,  and  but  seldom,  or  ever,  of 
the  Latin  word  bonus ;  and  should  any  one  argue,  that  such 
a  man  was  avaOos  or  bonus,  according  to  the  common  ac- 
ceptation of  tnose  words  in  Greek  and  Latin,  because  in 
the  English  phrase  be  is  called  a  good  man,  he  would  ex- 
pose himselr  for  his  ignorance  and  simplicity.  A  man  af- 
ter Ood*s  oum  heart,  in  English,  if  we  interpret  the  expres- 
sion in  the  strictest  and  highest  sense,  undoubtedly  denotes 
a  character  irreproachable  and  pure,  without  spot  or  blem- 
ish. But  doth  it  follow  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  ejroression,  and  that  David,  because  he  is  so  called, 
was  intended  to  be  represented  as  a  man  of  the  highest 
purity  1  This  is  presuming  on  a  meaning,  that  the  expres- 
sion by  no  means  necessarily  conveys,  andtaking  for  grant- 
ed what  ought  to  be  proved,  and  what  every  man,  who  un- 
derstands the  original  language,  knows  to  be  mistaken. 
The  immediate  occasion  ofthese  words  of  Samuel  to  Saul 
was,  Saul's  disobedience  in  sacrificing,  contrary  to  the  ex- 
press orders  he  had  received  from  God  by  this  great  prophet, 
not  to  offer  sacrifices  till  he  should  come,  and  give  him  the 
proper  directions  for  his  behaviour.  The  pretence  was 
piety,  but  the  real  cause  was  impatience,  pride,  and  con- 
tempt of  the  prophet ;  who  not  coming  just  at  the  time  Saul 
expected,  he  thought  it  beneath  him  to  wait  any  longer  for 
him ;  and  imagined,  that  as  king,  all  the  rites  of  religion, 
and  the  ministers  of  it,  were  to  be  subjected  to  his  direction 
and  pleasure.  But  when  Samuel  came,  notwithstanding 
his  plea  of  devotion,  and  the  force  he  put  upon  himself, 
Samuel  plainly  tells  him:  Thou  hast  done  foolishly,  thou 
hast  not  kept  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  which 
he  commanded  thee ;  for  now  would  the  Lord  have  estab- 
lished thy  kingdom  upon  Israel  for  ever«    But  noiw  thy 


Idngdom  shall  not  continue.  The  Lord  bath  sought  bin, 
''xh^9n,amaiiafUrkUownkeaH:  heshallbecaptamovd 
his  people,  because  thou  hast  not  kept  that  which  the  L.ord 
hath  commanded  thee.  It  is  evident  here,  that  the  man 
after  God's  own  heart  stands  in  opposition  to  the  charactei 
of  Saul,  who  is  described  as  acting  foolishly,  by  breakin| 
the  commandment  of  God  by  his  prophet,  and  rejected  Vj 
him,  i.  e.  deprived  of  the  succession  to  the  crown  in  hia 
family,  on  account  of  his  folly,  presumption,  and  disobe- 
dience. And  it  therefore  means  one  who  should  act  pni< 
dently,  and  obey  the  commandments  of  God  delivered  nini 
by  his  prophets,  and  whom  therefore  God  would  thus  fai 
approve  and  continue  to  favour.  Thus  the  expression  ii 
actually  interpreted  by  the  Chaldee  paraphrase :  Tht  msM 
vfkodotk  my  wiUi  and  by  St.  Paul  to  the  Jews  at  AntiocL 
who  says,  that  when  God  hath  removed  Saul,  he  rais«j 
them  up  David  to  be  their  king  \  to  whom  he  gave  testimo- 
ny, ana  said :  I  have  found  David,  the  son  ofJesse,  a  man 
after  my  own  heart,  who  shall  execute  my  will.  There 
are  therefore  two  senses,  which  are  evidently  implied  is 
this  character  of  the  man  after  God's  own  heart ;  a  maa, 
who  should  faithfully  execute  the  will  of  God  according 
as  he  was  commanded,  and  who  on  that  account,  and  so 
far,  should  be  the  object  of  his  approbation.  And  in  on< 
or  other,  or  both  these  senses,  we  find  the  expression  al- 
ways used.  Thus  David,  recounting  the  singular  favours 
of  God  towards  himself,  savs ;  For  thv  word's  sake,  i^V^-, 
according  to  thy  heart,  i.  e.  tny  will  ana  pleasure,  hast  thoo 
done  all  these  great  tnings.  In  another  place  God  saith  tc 
the  Jews :  I  will  give  you  pastors,  >aV2,  according  to  my  heart: 
pastors  who  shall  answer  the  purposes  for  which  I  sent 
them,  and  act  agreeable  to  their  office,  as  the  words  imme- 
diately following  explain  it:  Who  shall  feed  you  wiUn 
knowledge  and  understanding.  Thtis  also  the  Psalmi«4: 
The  Lord  grant  thee  according  to  thy  heart,  i.  e.  as  the  next 
words  explain  it:  Fulfil  all  thy  counsel;  ^ve  thee  thy 
wishes,  and  by  his  favour  prosper  all  thy  designs.  In  like 
manner,  when  Jonathan  said  to  his  armour-bearer :  "  Come, 
let  us  go  over  to  the  garrison  ofthese  uncircumcised,"  his 
armour-bearer  said  to  him :  Do  all  that  is  in  thy  heart.  Do 
whatever  thou  desirest  and  approvest.  Turn  thee.  Be- 
hold, I  am  with  thee  according  to  thy  heart ;  in  every  thing 
in  which  thou  canst  desire,  or  command  my  concurrence. 
These  remarks  may  be  confirmed  by  some  other  forms  oi 
expression  of  the  like  nature.  Thus  God  tells  Eli :  *'  I  wii: 
raise  me  up  a  faithful  priest,  that  shall  do  according  to  vh€i 
is  in  my  heart  and  mysovl,^  i.  e.  what  I  command,  and  what 
I  approve.  When  Jehu,  king  of  Israel,  had  cot  off  the 
whole  house  and  family  of  Anab,  whom  God  for  his  nu- 
merous crimes  had  doomed  to  destruction,  God  said  to  him : 
'*  Thou  hast  done  well,  in  executing  that  which  is  right  in 
my  eyes,  and  hast  done  unto  the  house  of  Ahab,  according 
to  all  that  was  in  my  heart,**  i.  e.  every  thing  I  proposed,  and 
commanded  thee  to  do.  And  yet  in  the  very  next  verse, 
Jehu  is  described  as  a  very  bad  prince ;  for  he  took  no  heed 
to  walk  in  the  law  of  the' Lord  God  of  Israel  with  all  his 
heart,  nor  departed  from  the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  who  made 
Israel  to  sin.  So  Moses  tells  the  people :  "  By  this  ye  shall 
know,  that  the  Lord  hath  said  to  me  to  do  all  these  things, 
and  that  they  are  not  from  my  ovm  heart ;"  i.  e.  that  I  have 
not  acted  by  my  own  suggestions,  and  according  to  my  own 
pleasure ;  and'  he  commands  them :  "  Ye  shall  remember 
all  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  and  do  them,  and  nos 
seek  after  your  own  heart,  and  your  own  eyes,**  what  is 
agreeable  to  your  passions,  and  pleasing  to  your  v?nity 
Many  more  places  might  be  mentioned  to  the  same  purpoe«e ; 
but  from  those  already  alleged,  the  reader  will  see,  xhH 
David  Is  characterized  as  a  man  after  God^s  own  heart,  mi. 
to  denote  the  utmost  height  of  purity  in  his  moral  charac- 
ter, as  a  private  man,  which  by  no  means  enters  into  the 
meaning  of  the  expression,  and  which  in  no  one  single  in- 
stance is  intended  oy  it ;  but  to  represent  him  as  one,  \rh« 
in  his  public  character,  as  king  of  ferael,  was  fit  for  the  pur- 
poses to  which  Gkxl  advanced  nim,  and  who  knew  he  woaU 
faithfully  execute  the  commands  he  should  give  him  bv  hjt 
prophets;  and  who  on  this  account  should  oe  favoured  an^l 
approved  of  Gtod,  and  established,  himself  and  family,  on  the 
throne  of  Israel.  He  was,  I  doubt  not,  upon  the  whole,  i 
really  virtuous  and  religions  roan,  according  to  the  dispen- 
sation he  was  under ;  and  he  certainly  was  a  wise,  a  inst, 
a  munificent  and  prosperous  prince ;  but  yet  he  had  his 
foolts,  and  those  great  ones,  in  his  private  character ;  and 
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these  faults  were  not  inoonsisteiit  with  his  character  of  be> 
in^  a  man  according  to  Oo4^t  kuiH  /  for  if  he  was  such  a 
prmce  as  God  intended  him  to  be,  (axthfully  execuUnff 
bis  orders^  and  bringing  to  pass  those  great  events,  which 
he  was  raised  ap  by  Goid  to  be  the  instmment  of  accom- 
plisiiing;  he  thos  far  acted  according  to  the  heart,  i.  e.  the 

Surpose  and  will  of  Qod,  and  thereby,  in  this  respect,  ren« 
ered  himself  well  plea^Lnff  and  acceptable  to  him.  The 
particular  purposes  for  which  God  advanced  him  to  the  throne 
were,  that  Dj  Ms  steady  adherence  to  the  one  true  God.  and 
the  religion  which  he  was  pleased  to  establish  by  Moses, 
he  mi^ht  be  an  illustrious  example  to  all  his  posterity  that 
should  reign  aAer  him :  and  here  he  was  ab^lutely  with- 
out blemish,  and  a  man,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  expres- 
sion, aAer  God's  own  heart ;  as  he  never  departed  from  his 
God,  by  introducing  the  deities  of  other  nations,  or  permit- 
ting and  encouraging  the  impious  rites  whicn  they  per- 
formed in  honour  of  them.  On  this  account  his  heart  'is 
said  to  be  perfect  with  the  Lord  his  God,  because  his  heart 
was  never  turned  away  after  other  sods ;  and  it  is  spoken 
to  the  honour  of  the  good  princes  of  ois  house,  who  reigned 
after  him,  that  they  did  tnat  which  was  rignt  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Lord,  as  did  David  their  father ;  and  of  the  idola- 
trous princes,  it  is  mentioned  as  the  greatest  reproach  to 
them,  that  their  hearts  were  not  perfect  with  the  Lord  their 
God,  as  the  heart  of  David  their  father.  During  the  reign 
of  Saal,  little  regard  was  shown  by  him  to  the  msiitntions 
of  religioiL  and  be  acted  as  though  he  was  independent  of 
the  God  of  Israel,  and  therefore  seldom  or  never  inquired 
of  him,  how  he  was  to  act  in  the  affairs  of  government,  at 
the  ark,  from  whence  Gkxl,  as  peculiarly  present  in  it,  nad 
promised  to  give  the  proper  answers  to  tnose  who  rightly 
consulted  him.  As  the  ark  itself  had  no  fixed  residence, 
and  some  of  the  principal  services  of  religion  could  not,  for 
that  reason,  be  regularly  and  statedly  performed,  David 
was  raised  up  to  be  king  over  Qod*s  people,  that  he  might 
provide  a  rest  for  his  ark,  where  it  should  perpetually  con- 
tinue, to  which  all  the  people  might  resort,  where  all  the 
solemn  festivals  might  be  celebrated,  and  the  whole  wor- 
ship of  God  might  be  constantly  performed,  according  to 
the  prescriptions  of  the  law  of  Moses.  David  fully  answer* 
ed  this  purpose  by  fixing  the  ark  at  Jerusalem,  settling  all 
the  necessary  ceremonies  and  forms  of  worship  for  perpet- 
aal  observance,  and  composing  sacred  hymns  and  psalms, 
that  should  be  sung  in  honour  of  the  true  God,  providing 
the  expenses,  and  many  of  the  costly  materials,  tnat  were 
necessarv  to  build  and  adorn  the  house  of  God,  which  he 
himself  nad  proposed  to  erect,  but  which  God  reserved  for 
bis  son  and  successor  to  raise  up:  and  regulating  the  order, 
that  was  to  be  observed  among  all  the  various  persons,  that 
were  to  be  employed  in  the  daily  services  of  the  ark  and 
temple ;  a  full  and  ample  account  of  which  is  transmitted 
to  us  in  the  first  book  of  Chronicles.  It  must  not  be  omit- 
ted also,  that  there  was  vet  another  end  of  providence,  in 
David's  appointment,  to  be  king  over  Israel ;  that,  accord- 
iTkg  to  God  s  promise  concerning  him,  he  might  save  his 
people  Israel  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philistines,  and  out  of 
the  nand  of  all  their  enemies ;  and  further,  that  bv  him  he 
mi^ht  accomplish  the  more  ancient  promises  which  Gk)d 
had  made  to  Abraham,  in  their  full  extent,  of  giving  to  his 
$eed  the  whole  country,  from  the  river  of  Egypt,  unto  the  great 
river,  the  river  Euphrates.  Here  also  David  answered  the 
intentions  of  providence  in  his  advancement,  as  he  subdued 
:he  Philistines,  and  made  them  tributary  to  his  crown ;  as 
^e  cleared  his  kingdom  of  all  the  remains  of  the  nations 
.hat  had  formerly  possessed  it,  or  reduced  them  into  entire 
subjection,  or  made  them  proselytes  to  his  religion ;  and  as 
be  consequence  of  just  and  necessarv  wars,  concjuered  all 
he  neighbouring  nations,  garrisoned  them  by  his  victori- 
ous troops,  anil  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  disturb  hix  peo- 
ple for  many  years,  and  left  to  his  son  and  successor  a  forty 
rears'  peace,  and  dominion  over  all  the  kingdoms,  from 
he  river  Euphrates,  unto  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  and 
into  the  border  of  Egjrpt,  who  brouaht  presents  and  served 
Solomon  all  the  days  of  his  life.  And  finallv,  God  raised 
lim  up  to  exalt  the  glory  of  his  people  Israel,  and  render 
hem  a  flourishing  and  happv  people,  bv  the  wisdom  and 
notice  of  his  ipovemment.  He  chose  David  his  servant, 
o  feed  Jacob  his  people,  and  Israel  his  inheritance.  So  he 
ed  them  accordingtothe  integritv  of  bis  heart,  and  iniidcd 
hem  by  the  skilfulness  of  his  hands,  i.  e.  he  governed  them 
with  integrity,  pnidcnca  and  oonrage ;  for  he  reigned  over 


all  Israel,  and  executed  judgment  and  justice  among  all 
his  people.  See  here,  reader,  the  true  portrait  of  the  man 
after  GoUi  own  hearty  who  fulfilled  all  his  pleasure,  who 
amid  all  the  idolatries  of  the  nations  around  him,  never 
wickedlv  apostatized  from  the  worship  of  his  Gkxl,  and  was 
an  amiaible  example  of  a  steady  adherence  to  those  forms 
of  religion,  which  Gkxl  had  prescribed  to  all  the  princes 
his  successors ;  who,  though  Icing,  subjected  himselt  to  Ckd 
the  supreme  king  of  Israel,  and  faithfully  executed  the 
commands  he  received  from  him ;  who  made  his  people 
triumph  in  the  numerous  victories  he  obtained,  by  the  di- 
tections.  and  under  the  conduct  of  God  himself;  who  en- 
larged their  dominions,  and  put  them  into  jxissession  of  all 
the  territories  Gkxl  had  promised  to  their  lorefathers;  and 
who  amid  all  the  successes  that  were  granted  him,  the 
immense  riches  he  had  gathered  from  the  spoils  of  his 
conquered  enemies,  and  the  sovereign  power  with  which 
he  was  invested,  never  degenerated  into  despotism  and 
tyranny,  never  oppressed  his  people ;  but  govern^  them 
with  integrity,  ruled  over  them  with  moderation  and  pru- 
dence, impartially  distributed  justice,  left  an  established 
durable  peace,  and  fixed  the  whole  administration,  both 
civil  and  religious,  upon  the  most  substantial  and  durable 
foundation,  ui  these  instances  he  was  the  true  vicegerent 
of  God,  on  whose  throne  he  sat,  and  all  whose  pleasure,  in 
these  great  instances,  he  faithfully  performed.  If  therefore 
David's  private  moral  character  was  worse  than  it  will  be 
ever  proved  to  be,  he  mi^ht  be  still  a  man  after  God's  own 
heart,  in  the  proper  origmal  sense  of  the  expression ;  and 
the  attempt  to  prove  that  he  was  not  passessed  of  the  height 
of  moral  purity,  is  an  impertinent  attempt  to  prove  David 
not  to  be,  what  the  sacred  history  never  asserted  him  to 
bCd — Chandleb. 

Yer.  6.  And  the  king  and  his  men  went  to  Jeni- 
salem  unto  the  Jebusites,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land ;  which  spake  unto  David,  sa3ring,  Except 
thou  take  away  the  blind  and  the  lame,  thou 
shalt  not  come  in  hither :  thinking,  David  can- 
not come  in  hither.  7.  Nevertheless  David 
took  the  strong  hold  of  Zion ;  the  same  is  the 
city  of  David.  8.  And  David  said  on  that 
day,  Whosoever  getteth  up  to  the  gutter,  and 
amiteth  the  Jebusites,  and  the  lame  and  the 
blind,  $hat  are  hated  of  David's  soul,  he  shall 
be  chief  and  captain.  Wherefore  they  said. 
The  blind  and  the  lame  shall  not  come  into 
the  house: 

1  CHRONICLES,  CHAPTER  XI. 
Yer.  5.  And  the  inhabitants  of  Jebus  said  to  Da- 
vid, Thou  shalt  not  come  hither.  Neverthe- 
less David  took  the  castle  of  Zion,  which  is  the 
city  of  David.  6.  And  David  said,  Whosoever 
smiteth  the  Jebusites  first  shall  be  chief  and 
captain.  So  Joab  the  son  of  Zeniiah  went  first 
up,  and  was  chief. 

The  words  inhabitants  of  JehuSy  which  are  not  in  the 
original  of  Samuel,  are  not  in  the  Vat.  copy  of  the  lxx.  in 
Chronicles;  but  the  Alexandrian  translates  regularly  ac- 
cording to  the  present  Hebrew  text.  In  Samuel  there  is  a 
clause  or  two  in  the  speech  of  the  Jebusites,  which  is  omit- 
ted in  Chronicles  for  brevity ;  as  the  histoiy  in  Chronicles 
is  regular,  and  the  sense  complete  without  it.  But  though 
the  history  be  regular  and  very  intelliginle  in  Chronicles, 
yet  the  additional  clauses  in  Sainuel  make  the  history  there 
remarkably  perplexed;  and  (as  Dr.  Delany  observes)  en 
cumber  it  with  more  difficulties  than  are  ordinarily  to  be 
met  with.  In  full  proportion  to  the  difficulties  has  been  the 
number  of  different  interpretations;  and  yet  there  seems  to 
be  very  sufficient  room  for  offering  another  interpretation, 
in  some  material  points  differing  from  them  all.  The  words 
in  Samuel,  so  far  as  the  text  in  Chronicles  coincides,  are 
clear  and  determinate  in  their  meaning,  "  And  the  inhaV 
itants  of  Jebus  said  to  David,  Thou  shiut  not  come  hither.*" 
But  the  succeeding  words  in  Samuel  are  very  difficult;  ori 
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at  least,  have  been  variously  inteipreted.  The  present  Sng^ 
hsh  translation  is,  "  Except  thou  take  away  the  blind  and 
the  lame,  thinking,  David  cannot  come  in  hither.'*  The 
chief  difficulty  here  lies  in  determining  who  are  these  Hind 
arid  lame;  whether  Jebusites,  or  the  Jebnsite  dtUies^  called 
blind  and  lame  by  way  of  derision.  The  latter  opinion  has 
been  maintained  by  some  considerable  writers ;  nut  seems 
indefensible.  For  however  David  and  the  Israelites  might 
be  disposed  to  treat  such  idols  with  scorn  and  contempt,  it 
is  not  at  all  likely  the  Jebusites  should  revile  their  own  aei- 
ties ;  and  we  must  remember,  that  these  deities  are  sup- 

S)sed  to  be  here  called  blind  and  lame  by  the  Jebusites 
emselves.  But,  admitting  them  to  be  idol  deities,  what 
meaning  can  there  be  in  the  Jebusites  telling  David,  "  he 
should  not  come  into  the  citadel,  unless  he  took  away  the 
deities  upon  the  walls  1"  If  he  could  scale  the  walls,  so  as 
to  reach  these  guardian  deities,  he  need  not  ask  leave  of 
the  Jebusites  to  enter  the  citadel.  But,  (which  is  much 
more  difficult  to  be  answered,)  what  can  possibly  be  the 
meaning  of  the  last  line,  "  Wherefore  they  said,  the  blind 
and  the  lame  shall  not  come  into  the  housed"  For,  who 
saidi  Did  the  Jebasites  say,  their  own  deities  (before  ex- 
pressed by  the  blind  and  the  lame)  should  not  come  into 
the  house,  should  not  (according  to  some)  come  where 
they  were,  or,  should  not  (according  to  others])  come 
into  the  house  of  the  Lord  T—Or,  could  these  deities  say, 
David  and  his  men  should  not  come  into  the  house  1  The 
absurdity  of  attributing  such  a  speech,  or  any  speechj  to 
these  idols,  is  too  clear  to  need  illustration;  and  it  is  a 
known  part  of  their  real  character,  that  they  have  mouths, 
but  speak  not.  But,  though  these  deities  could  not  de- 
nounce these  words,  yet  the  Jebusites  might ;  and  it  is  pos- 
sible (it  has  been  said)  that  the  blind  and  the  lame^  in  this 
latter  pan  of  the  sentence,  may  signify  the  Jebusites ;  not 
any  particular  Jebusites,  so  maimed ;  but  the  Jebasites  in 
general,  called  blind  and  lame^  for  putting  their  trust  in 
blind  and  lame  idols.  This  seems  too  refined  an  interpre- 
tation ;  and  we  may  safely  conclude — that  the  same  expres- 
sion of  the  blind  and  lame  means  the  same  beings  in  the 
two  different  parts  of  the  same  sentence.  It  has  wen  fur- 
ther observed,  that  these  blind  and  lame  are  here  spoken 
of  as  different  from  the  Jebusites,"  Whosoever  smitetb  the 
Jebusites,  and  the  lame  and  the  blind;"  and  if  they  were 
different,  it  requires  no  great  skill  at  deduction  to  deter- 
mine they  were  not  the  same.  Perhaps  then  these  blind 
and  lame  were,  in  fact*,  a  few  particular  wretches^  who 
laboured  under  these  infirmities  of  blindness  and  lameness ; 
and  therefore  were  different  from  the  general  body  of  the 
Jebusites.  But  here  will  it  not  be  demanded  at  once — ^bow 
can  we  then  account  rationally  for  that  bitterness  with 
which  David  expresses  himself  here  against  these  blind 
and  lame;  and  how  it  was  possible,  for  a  man  of  David^s 
humanit^^,  to  detest  men  for  mere  unblameable,  and  indeed 
pitiable,  infirmities  1  And  lastly,  the  authors  of  the  Uni- 
versal History,  in  their  note  on  this  transaction,  mention 
the  following,  as  the  first  plausible  argument  against  the 
literal  acceptation — ^  How  could  David  distinguish  the  halt. 
or  the  lame,  or  the  blind,  from  able  men,  when  posted 
npon  lofty  walls ;  since  those  infirmities  are  not  discernible 
but  near  at  hand  1"  This,  it  must  be  allowed,  would  be  a 
difficulty  indeed,  if  David's  information  here  had  been 
only  from  his  eyesight.  But  this  objection  immediately 
vanishes,  when  we  reflect,  that  the  Jebusites  are  said  in  the 
text  to  have  told  David—M^  blind  and  the  lame  should  keep 
them  off:  for  certainly  David  could  easily  conceive  the 
men.  who  were  placed  upon  the  walls  to  insult  him,  were 
blina  and  lame;  when  tie  was  told  so  bvthe  Jebusites 
themselves ;  and  told  so,  to  render  this  insult  of  theirs  the 
greater. 

Having  thus  mentioned  some  of  the  present  interpreta- 
tions, it  may  be  now  proper  to  submit  another  to  the  judg- 
ment of  ihe  reader,  ishall  first  give  what  seems  to  be  the 
true  interpretation  of  this  passage ;  and  then  subjoin  the 
several  arguments  in  defence  of  it.  '*  And  the  inhabitants 
of  Jebus  said  to  David.  Thou  shalt  not  come  hither;  for 
the  blind  and  the  lame  snail  keep  thee  off,  by  saying.  David 
shall  not  come  hither.  But  David  took  the  strong  nold  of 
8ion,  which  is  the  city  of  David.  And  David  said  on  that 
day.  Whosoever  (first)  smiteth  the  Jebusites,  and  through 
the  subterraneous  passage  reacheth  the  lame  and  the  blind, 
.hat  are  hated  of  David's  soul,  because  the  blind  and  the 
lamr  iUmtinued  to  say,  he  shall  not  come  into  this  house" — 


shall  be  chief  captam.  That  l|ie  eObnected  particles  (bn  *9 
ki  im)  renderea  excepij  in  Samuel,  signify  for  in  this 
place,  is  evident,  because  the  words  followm^  are  rather 
causal  than  objective;  and  we  have  several  instances  of 
this  sense  of  the  two  particles  given  us  by  Noldius:  thus 
Prov.  xxiii.  18,  they  are  rendered/^  in  the  English  trans- 
lation; and  so  in  the  Enelish,  Greek,  Syriac,  and  Arabic 
versions  of  Lam.  v.  22.  That  the  verb  (T<m  esirek) 
rendered  to  take  away^  is  not  here  the  infinitive,  but  the 
preter  of  Hiphil,  is  apparent  from  the  sense ;  that  it  has 
Deenso  considered,  is  certain  from  the  Masoretic  point- 
ing, as  De  Dieu  and  other  critics  have  observed :  and  we 
see  it  is  translated  as  such  by  the  LXX.  in  the  plural  num- 
ber, av-nrvrav.  From  this  version,  then,  and  from  the  plu- 
rality of  the  two  nouns,  which  are  necessarily  the  nomi- 
natives to  this  verb,  we  may  infer,  that  it  was  originally 
ycrvn  {esirfik)  to  keep  off,  the  vau  having  been  dropped  here 
as  in  many  other  places.  Enough  having  been  said  of 
the  number,  let  us  now  consider  the  tense  of  this  verb ; 
.  which  being  preter,  some  have  translated  it  by  a  word  ex- 
pressive of  time  past.  But  the  sense  necessarily  requires 
it  to  be  translated  as  future  in  other  languages,  though  it 
be  more  expressive  in  the  original  in  the  preter  tense,  it 
being  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  language  fre- 
quently to  speak  of  events  yet  future,  as  having  actually 
happened,  when  the  speaker  would  stron^^ly  express  the 
certainty  of  such  event.    This  observation  is  peculiarly  ap- 

Slicable  to  the  case  here.  For  this  castle  or  mount  'Siun 
ad  neveryet  been  taken  by  the  Israelites,  though  they  had 
dwelt  in  Canaan  about  four  hundred  years;  as  we  learn 
from  the  sacred  history,  Josh.  xv.  63;  Judg.  i.  21 ;  xix.  10; 
and  from  Josephus,  lib.  vii.  cap.  3.  The  Jebusites,  then, 
absolutely  depending  on  the  advantage  of  their  high  situa- 
tion and  the  strength  of  their  fortification,  (which  had  se- 
cured them  against  the  Israelites  so  many  hundred  years,) 
looked  upon  this  of  David's  as  a  vain  attempt,  which  there- 
fore they  mijfht  safely  treat  with  insolence  and  raillery. 
Full  of  this  fond  notion,  they  placed  upon  the  walls  of  t^ 
citadel  the  few  blind  and  lame  that  could  be  found  among 
them,  and  told  David,  "  He  should  not  come  thither ;  for 
the  blind  and  lame"  were  sufficient  to  keep  him  off:  which 
they  (these  weak  defenders}  should  effectually  do,  only 
'*  by  tneir  shouting,  David  snail  not  come  hither."  That 
the  blind  and  the  lame  were  contemptuously  placed  upon 
the  walls  by  the  Jebusites,  as  before  aescribed,  we  are  a:*- 
sured  not  only  by  the  words  of  the  sacred  historv  before  us, 
but  also  ^y  the  concurrent  testimony  of  Joseplins.  Now 
that  these  blind  and  lame,  who  appear  to  have  oeen  |>laced 
upon  the  walls,  were  to  insult  and  did  insult  David  in  the 
manner  before  mentioned,  seems  very  evident  from  the 
words—  TTu  blind  and  the  lame  shall  keep  thee  off  BY  SAY- 
INO,  etc.  and  also  from  the  impossibility  of  otherwise  ac- 
counting for  David's  indignation  against  these  (naturally 
pitiable;  wretches.  And  the  not  attending  to  thi»  remarW- 
able  circumstance  seems  one  principal  reason  of  the  per- 
plexity so  visible  among  the  various  interpreters  of  this  pas- 
sage. It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  sense  before  given  to 
l-tspn  CM  o  {ki  im  esirek^)  "  For  the  blind  and  the  lame  shall 
keep  thee  off,"  is  confirmed  by  Josephus  in  the  place  just 
cited.  And  it  is  further  remarkable  that  the  same  sec5e  i5 
given  to  these  words  in  the  Engb'sh  Bible  of  Coverdale, 
printed  in  1535,  in  which  they  are  rendered,  Bffmi  s)«It 
not  come  Mttirt,  fntt  ^t  bUnH  nitH  lame  tM  1irs%e  tf^t 
atoafe.  This  is  one  great  instance  to  prove  the  credit  due 
to  some  parts  of  this  very  old  English  version ;  as  the  5en^ 
of  this  passage  seems  to  have  been  greatly  mistaken  both 
before  and  since.  That  it  has  been  changed  for  the  worse 
since  that  edition,  is  very  evident;  and  that  it  was  im^yrop- 
erly  rendered  before  appears  ftom  Wickliff's  MS.  version 
of  1383,  where  we  react — C^ou  sfMtlt  not  entte  Iflmr:  no 
bnt  t^ou  tro  atocn  Wynti  men  BtOi  lame,  etc.  After  this  add i- 
tioniU  clause  of^  Samuel,  in  the  speech  of  the  Jebasites.  the 
two  histories  agree  in  saying,  "  David  took  the  strong  bold 
of  Sion,  which  was  afterward  called  the  citr  of  David," 
By  this  strong  hold  of  Sion,  or  city  of  David,  we  are  led 
by  the  words  of  the  text  to  understand-HAot  the  fortre^  or 
citadel  (which  was  not  yet  taken,  as  appears  from  the 
order  of  the  history  in  both  chapters)— but  the  town  of  the 
Jebusites,  or  city  of  David,  which  was  spread  over  the 
wide  hill  of  Sion :  and  is  what  Josephus  means  when  he 
telb  us— David  first  took  the  lower  town,  the  town  which 
lay  beneath  the  citadel;  after  which  he  leUana^  time  tke 
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citadel  remained  yet  to  be  taken,  tib.  Tii.  cap.  S.    The  two 
chapters  having  agreed  in  this  circnmstance  of  David's 
making  nimseh  master  of  the  town  or  eity,  they  now  vary 
as  before;  and  here  also  the  history  in  Chronicles  is  regu- 
lar, thongh  it  takes  no  notice  of  some  farther  circumstan- 
ces relating  to  the  blind  and  the  lame :  and  indeed  the  latter 
eircamstances  were  to  be  omitted  of  coorse,  as  the  historian 
chose,  for  brevity,  to  omit  the  former.    But  as  to  Samuel, 
there  is  in  that  book  a  deficiency  of  several  words,  which 
are  necessary  to  complete  the  sense;  which  words  are  pre- 
served in  the  text  of  Chronicles.    And  as  the  difficulty 
here  also  lies  entirely  in  the  text  of  Samuel,  let  us  see 
whether  it  may  not  be  cleared  up  to  satisfaction.    David 
hnving  now  possessed  himself  of  the  strong  town  of  the 
Jebasites,  situate  upon  the  hill  of  Sion,  proceeds,  the  same 
day^  to  auack  theciiadelor  fortress;  which  was  considered 
by  the  Jebusites  as  impregnable.  And  probably  the  Israelites 
would  have  thought  so  too,  and  David  had  retired  from 
before  it,  like  his  forefathers,  if  he  had  not  possessed  himself 
by  stratagem,  when  he  found  he  could  not  storm  or  take  it 
by  open  force.'  For  this  seems  in  fact  to  have  been  the 
case ;  and  the  history  of  this  success  may  be  properl^r  intro- 
duced by  a  similar  case  or  two.    And  nrst,  Dr.  Prideanx 
(in  his  t^onne xion,  part  i.  book  3)  tells  us  of  the  city  of 
Babylon,— that  when  it  was  besieged  bv  Cyrus,  the  inhabits 
ants,  thinking  themselves  secure  in  tneir  walls  and  their 
stores,  looked  on  the  taking  of  the  city  by  a  siege  as  an  im- 
practicable thing ;  and  therefore  frem  ike  top  of  their  walli 
scoffed  al  Cifrus^  and  derided  him  or  every  thing  he  did 
towards  U.    (A  circumstance  most  exactly  parallel  to  that 
of  the  history  before  us.)    But  jei,  that  Cyrus  broke  down 
the  great  bank  or  dani  of  the  river,  both  where  it  ran  into 
the  city,  and  where  it  came  out;  and  asmon  as  the  channel 
of  the  river  was  drained,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  while 
Belshazzar  was  carousing  at  the  conclusion  of  an  annual 
festival,  "  the  troops  of  Cyrus  entered  through  these  naa- 
■ages  in  two  parties,  and  took  the  city  by  surprise."    And 
there  Is  a  second  remarkable  rase  related  by  Polybius, 
which  will  further  illustrate  the  present  history;  and  was 
communicated  to  me  by  a  learned  friend.    **  Rabatamasa," 
says  Polybius,  *'  a  city  of  Arabia,  could  not  be  taken,  till 
one  of  the  prisoners  showed  the  besiegers  a  subterraneous 
mssage,  through  which  the  besieged  came  down  for  water." 
Now  this  fortress  of  the  Jebusites  seems  te  have  been  cir- 
camstanced  Hke  Rabatamana;  in  having  also  a  subterra- 
neous passage  wtuch  is  called  in  the  original  -^st  (tzenur^) 
a  word  which  occurs  but  once  more  in  the  Bible,  and  does 
not  seem  commonly  understood  in  this  place.    The  English 
version  calls  it  the  gntier-^ihe  Vulgate, Jts^nZew—Vatablus, 
eanales^Jxm.  and  Trem.  emissaHmm — ^Poole,  tmbus  aqua — 
and  Bochart,  alveus,  &c.    But  not  to  multiply  quotations, 
most  interpreters  agree  in  making  the  word  signify  some- 
thing hollow,  and  applying  it  to  water :  just  the  case  of  the 
anbterraneous  passage,  or  great  hollow,  of  Rabatamana, 
ihro^igh  which  men  could  pass  and  repass  for  water.    That 
this  "^^n  {tjsemir)  in  the  text  was  such  an  underground  paa- 
Bai^  might  be  strongly  presumed  from  the  text  itself;  but 
it  IS  proved  to  have  been  so  by  Josephus.    For,  speaking  of 
this  very  transaction,  he  calls  them  subterraneous  cavities, 
putting  this  interpretation  upon  a  very  solid  footing.    That 
the   preposition  a,  rendered  in,  prefixed  to  'y*n  (tzenur^) 
sometimes  signifies  bv,  is  evident  from  Noldius;  and  that  it 
•ij^ifies  so  in  this  place  is  certain  from  the  nature  of  the 
context,  and  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  who  expresses  it 
thus :  the  verb  wyn^  (iamm,)  rendered,  they  said,  in  this 
sentence  is  very  properly  future ;  as  Hebrew  verba  in  that 
tense  are  known  to  be  frequentative,  or  to  express  the  oon- 
tinoance  of  doinj^  any  thing;  and  therefore  that  tense  is 
irith  great  propriety  used  here  to  express  the  frequent 
repetition  of  the  insolent  speech  used  by  the  blind  and  the 
lame  upon  the  walls  of  the  fortress.    It  only  remains  here 
to  make  an  observation  or  two  on  the  reward  proposed  by 
David,  and  the  pemon  who  obtained  it    The  text  of  Chron- 
icles tells  us,  **  David  said.  Whosoever  smiteth  the  Jebu- 
•ites  first,  shall  be  chief  and  captain,  or  head  and  inince.** 
'We  are  to  recollect,  that  Joab  the  son  of  Zeruiah  (David's 
sister)  had  been  general  of  bis  anny,durinir  the  civil  war, 
between  the  men  of  Judah  under  David,  and  the  Israelites 
eommaaded  by  Abner,  in  favour  of  bhboeheth  the  son  of 
8aal:  but  that  the  Israelites,  having  now  submitted  to 
Pavid,  he  was  king  overthe  whole  twelve  tribes.    Davld| 
we  know,  frequently  endeavoured  to  remove  Joab  firom 


his  command  of  the  army,  on  account  of  his  haughthiess. 
and  for  several  murders ;  but  complained,  that  this  son  of 
Zeruiah  was  too  hard  for  him.    One  of  these  attempts  ot 
David  seems  to  have  been  made  at  the  time  Israel  came  in 
to  David,  by  the  persuasion  of  Abner ;  when  it  is  probable 
the  conaition  on  Abner's  side  was  to  have  been  made 
David's  captain-general:  and  perhaps  Joab  suspected  so 
much,  and  therefore  murderea  him.    The  next  attempt 
seems  to  have  heea  made  at  the  taking  this  strong  citadel 
of  the  Jebusites.    For  David  proposes  the  reward  absolute- 
ly  to  every  officer  of  his  army,  "Whosoever  smiteth  the 
Jebusites  nrst ;"  i.  e.  whosoever  will  ascend  first,  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  detachment,  and  march  up  through  the 
subterraneous  passage  into  the  citadel,  shall  be  head  and 
captain.    This  proposal,  we  may  observe,  was  general; 
and  yet,  how  much  soever  David  might  wish  Joao  safely 
removed,  it  is  reasonable  to  think  that  he  made  Joab  the 
first  offer.    And,  we  find,  that  however  daneerons  and 
dreadftil  this  enteiprise  appeared,  yet  Joab  had  prudence 
enough  to  imdertaxe  it,  ana  courage  enough  to  execute  it : 
and  Joab  went  up  first,  or  at  the  head  of  a  party,  and  was 
accordingly  declared  head,  or  chief  captaic,  or  (in  the 
modern  style)  captain-general  of  the  united  armies  of  Israel 
and  Judah.    It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  men  of  Lsrael  ex- 
pected, that  though  Abner  their  general  had  been  b&sely 
murdered  by  Joab,  yet  David's  chief  captain  should  m 
chosen  from  among  them  s  or  at  least  that  tbey  should  have 
a  chance  for  that  first  post  of  honour,  as  well  as  the  men  of 
Judah.    And  if  they  bad  declared  any  expectation  of  this 
kind,  David  seems  to  have  taken  the  wisest  step  for  de- 
termining so  important  a  point— by  declaring,  that  neither 
relation,  nor  fortune,  nor  friendship  should  recommend 
upon  the  occasion;  but,  as  the  bravest  man  and  the  best 
soldier  ought  to  be  commander-in-chief,  so  this  honour 
should  be  the  reward  of  the  greatest  merit;  that  there  wax 
now  a  fair  opportunity  of  signalizing  themselves  in  the  taking 
this  important  fortress;  and  therefore  his  resolution  was— 
that  Whosoever  votUd  head  a  detachment  up  this  subterra- 
neous passage,  and  should  first  make  himself  master  of  the 
citadel,  by  that  passace,  or  by  scaling  the  walls,  or  by  any 
other  method,  shoulu  oe  head  and  captain^  i.  e.  captain- 
^neral.    It  is  remarkable,  that  the  text  in  Samuel  is  veij 
moomplete  in  this  place :  David's  proposal  to  the  army  is 
just  b^un,  and  a  circumstance  or  two  mentioned ;  but  the 
rewara  proposed,  and  the  person  rewarded,  are  totaJy 
omitted.    We  may  presume  the  text  could  not  have  been 
thu^  imperfect  originally,  since  no  ellipsis  can  supply  what 
is  here  wanting;  and  therefore  the  words  in  the  comciding 
chapter  in  Chronicles,  which  regularly  fill  up  this  omis- 
sion, were  doubtless  at  first  also  in  Samuel,  and  are  there- 
fore to  be  restored :  the  necessity  of  thus  restoring  the 
words  not  found  in  the  present  copies  of  Samuel  is  ap- 
parent* 

And  the  English  version  of  these  texts  in  Samuel  i»^ 
^  And  they  rooke  unto  David,  saying.  Thou  shalt  not  come 
hither ;  for  tne  blind  and  the  lame  shall  keep  thee  ofiT,  by 
saying,  David  shall  not  come  hither.  But  David  took  the 
strong  hold  of  Sion,  which  is  the  city  of  David.  And  Da- 
vid said  on  that  day,  Whosoever  (first)  smiteth  the  Jebusites, 
and  by  the  subterraneous  passaiere  reacheth  the  blind  and  the 
lame,  which  are  hated  of  David's  soul,  (because  the  blind 
and  the  lame  continued  to  say.  He  shall  not  come  into  this 
house)— shall  be  head  and  captain.  So  Joab  the  son  of 
Zeruiah  went  up  first,  and  was  head — or  captain-^neral." 
The  English  version,  then,  of  these  texts  in  Chronicles  is— 
**  And  the  inhabitants  of  Jebus  said  to  David,  Thou  shalt 
not  come  hither.  But  David  took  the  strong  hold  of  Sion, 
which  is  the  city  of  David.  And  David  said.  Whosoever 
first  smiteth  the  Jebusites,  shall  be  head  and  captain.  So 
Joab  the  son  of  Zeruiah  went  up  first,  and  was  chief  cap* 
tain."    (Kennicott.)— CaincA  BduCa. 

Yer.  9.  So  David  dwelt  in  the  fort,  and  called  it, 
The  city  of  David:  and  Doivid  built  ronnd 
about,  from  Milo  and  inward. 

The  old  city  founded  bv  the  Jebusites  before  Abraham 
arrived  in  Canaan,  is  styled  by  some  writers  the  ciif  et 
MdekLtedek,  not  because  he  was  the  foimder,  but  because  it 
was  the-seat  of  his  government  This  ancient  city  was  so 
■trongly  fortified  both  by  nature  and  art,  that  the  people  of 
brael  could  not  drive  out  the  JebusiteSi  its  original  ioMbiti* 
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ants,  bm  were  reduced  Co  live  with  them  at  Jerasalem. 
The  armies  uf  Israel  indeed  seized  the  ci^ ;  but  the  Jebu- 
sites  kept  possession  of  the  strong  fort  which  defended  the 
town,  tul  the  reign  of  David,  wno  took  it  by  storm,  and 
changed  its  name  to  the  city  of  David,  to  signify  the  im- 
portance of  the  conquest,  and  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
the  event.  Having  chosen  Jerusalem  for  the  place  of^his 
residence  and  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  he  adorned  the 
fortress  with  a  royal  palace  for  his  own  accommodation, 
and  a  variety  of  oiher  buildings;  which,  from  the  continual 
additions  made  to  them  m  succeeding  reigns,  increased  to 
the  size  of  a  considerable  city,  and  covered  nearly  the 
whole  of  mount  Sion.  The  largeness  of  the  city  of  David 
may  be  inferred  from  the  expression  of  the  sacred  histo- 
rian ;  "  David  built  round  about  from  Millo  and  inward." 
This  passage,  and  particularly  the  word  Millo,  has  CTeatly 
exercised  the  genius  and  divided  the  sentiments  of  com- 
mentators; and  is  therefore  entitled  to  more  particular 
notice.  That  Millo  was  situated  in  the  city  of  David,  the 
inspired  historian  expressly  asserts :  and  by  consequence,  it 
must  either  have  been  upon  mount  Sion  or  in  its  immedi- 
ate vicinity.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  inspired  writer 
of  David's  history  could  not  allude  to  Millo  itself,  which 
was  not  then  in  existence,  but  to  the  place  where  it  after- 
ward stood ;  for  Millo  was  not  built  till  the  succeeding 
reign.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  public  building,  where  the 
kin^  and  his  princes  met  in  council  about  affairs  of  stale ; 
ibr  m  the  passage  already  quoted  from  the  first  book  of 
Kines,  n  is  connected  with  the  house  of  the  Lord  and  the 
royal  palace.  The  words  of  the  historian  are ;  "  And  this 
is  the  reason  of  the  levv  (or  tax)  which  king  Solomon 
raised ;  for  to  build  the  house  of  the  Lord  and  his  own 
house,  and  Millo,  and  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  and  Hazor, 
and  Megiddo,  and  Qezer."  But  every  grouna  of  hesitation 
is  removed  by  the  sacred  writer  of  the  second  book  of  BUngs, 
who  calls  it  expressly  "  the  house  of  Millo."  That  it  was 
a  public  building,  in  one  of  whose  apartments  the  council 
or  state  met  to  deliberate  upon  public  affairs,  is  rendered 
extremely  probable  by  one  of  the  kinga  of  Judah  losing  his 
life  there  by  the  hands  of  his  princes ;  for  we  are  told,  that 
"  the  servants  of  king  Joash  arose  and  made  a^conspiracy, 
and  slew  him  in  the  house  of  Millo,"  whither  he  had  prob- 
ably come  to  consult  with  his  princes  and  other  principal 
persons  upon  some  affairs  of  state.  This  interpretation  is 
greatly  strengthened  by  a  passage  in  the  book  of  Judges, 
whieh  informs  us,  that  "all  the  men  of  Shechem  gathered 
to^^r^ther,  and  all  the  house  of  Millo,  and  went  and  made 
Abimelech  king."  The  city  of  Shechem  then  had  also  its 
house  of  Millo.  and  a  great  number  of  persoiis  connected 
with  it,  whom  tlie  sacred  writer  distinguishes  from  the  men 
of  the  city.  Now  since  both  were  concerned  in  making 
Abimelech  king,  it  is  natural  to  conclude,  that  the  men  of 
the  city  were  the  inferior  inhabitants,  and  the  house  of 
Millo  the  governors  of  the  place :  both  of  whom  on  this 
occasion  met  in  the  senate-house,  to  set  the  crown  upon  the 
head  of  their  favourite. 

The  hoase  of  Millo  upon  moimt  Sion,  appears  to  have 
been  a  place  of  great  strength,  and  essentially  connected 
with  the  defence  of  Jerusalem ;  for  when  Hezekiah  dis- 
covered that  Sennacherib  meditated  the  reduction  of  his 
capital,  "  he  strengthened  himself,  and  built  up  all  the  wall 
that  was  broken,  and  raised  it  up  to  the  towers,  and  another 
wall  without,  and  repaired  Millo  in  the  city  of  David,  and 
made  darts  and  shields  in  abundance."  From  the  intimate 
connexion  between  the  repairing  of  Millo  and  the  making 
of  darts  and  other  implements  of  war,  it  has  been  conjec- 
tured by  some  writers,  that  one  part  of  that  public  building 
was  occupied  as  an  armory;  m  which  there  is  nothing 
improbable.  It  is  necessary,  however,  before  leaving  this 
^  part  of  the  subject,  to  state  another  opinion  that  has  been 
advanced  concerning  Millo,  bv  several  men  of  genius  and 
learning.  They  suppose  that  Solomon  filled  up  a  deep  val- 
ley or  hollow,  that  separated  the  hill  of  Sion  and  the  site 
df  the  ancient  city  from  mount  Moriah,  upon  whose  sum- 
it  he  bnilt  the  temple  of  JehovatL  and  made  a  plain  level 
road  from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  execution  of  this  stu- 
pendous work,  they  contend,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
root  of  the  word  Millo,  which  signifies  "to  fill  up;"  and 
from  a  passage  in  9d  Chronicles,  where  it  is  said,  the  king 
made  terraces  to  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  to  the  king's 
palace.  The  word  which  hi  here  rendered  terraces,  may 
">skaed  as  in  the  margin,  staya  or  topports.    But  nei* 


ther  of  these  senses  amouDts  to  a  sofficient  proof^  that  the 
terraces  were  made  by  fiUiag  up  the  hollow  between  mount 
Sion  and  mount  Monah.  That  Solomon  planned  and  ex* 
ecuted  a  noble  and  magnificent  way  from  the  royal  palace 
on  mount  Sion,  to  the  temple  on  mount  Monah^  which 
excited  the  admiration  of  all  that  saw  it,  is  attested  m  plain 
terms  by  the  sacred  writer ;  "  And  when  the  queen  ot 
Sheba  had  seen  all  Solomon's  wisdom,  and  the  house  which 
he  had  builL  . . .  and  his  ascent  by  wiiich  he  went  up  unto 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  there  was  no  more  spirit  in  her." 
This  passage  also  proves,  that  although  the  declivity  on  each 
side  was  easy,  the  road  was  not  perfectly  level,  for  Solomon 
went  up  an  ascent  to  the  house  of  the  Lord.  The  same 
circumstance  is  mentioned  in  another  book,  where  the  sa- 
cred writer  speaks  of  **  the  causey  of  the  going  up."  And 
we  read,  that  Joash  was  slain  in  the  hqnse  of  Miilo,  which 
goes  down  to  Silla.  The  term  Silla,  is  thought  by  some 
learned  commentators,  to  have  the  same  meaning  as  Mes- 
silah,  which  signifies  a  causey  or  cast  up  way ;  and  conse- 
quently, that  between  the  two  mounts  Sion  and  Mosiah,  were 
two  declivities,  one  towards  the  temple  or  mount  Moriah, 
the  other  towards  the  palace  or  mount  Sion.  The  last  is 
supposed  to  be  the  descent  of  Silla,  near  which  stood  the 
house  of  Millo.  From  this  statement  it  is  clear,  that  the 
house  of  Millo  stood  on  the  east  side  of  mount  Sion,  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  causey  which  goes  down  to  Silla,  and  the 
royal  palace  on  the  opposite  side.  When,  therefore,  the  sa- 
cred historian  says.  David  built  round  about  from  Millo 
and  inward,  or  as  tne  original  word  may  be  rendered,  "  to 
the  house,"  he  seems  to  mtimate,  that  David  built  round 
about  from  the  place  where  Millo  was  afterward  erected 
by  Solomon,  or  where  more  probably  the  senate-house,  or 
Millo  of  the  Jebusites,  had  stood,  which  was  pulled  down  lo 
make  room  for  the  more  sumptuous  edifice  of  Solomon,  to 
his  own  house ;  so  that  David  built  from  one  partof  momit 
Sion,  quite  round  to  the  opposite  point.  Hence,  the  resi- 
dence of  David,  even  in  tne  leign  of  that  renowned  mon- 
arch, began  to  assume  the  size  and  splendour  of  a  city,  and 
to  be  justly  entitled  to  the  appellation  which  it  receives 
from  tne  sacred  historian.— Paxton. 

Ver.  19.  And  David  inauired  of  the  Lord,  say- 
ing, Shall  I  go  up  to  the  Philistines  ?  wilt  thou 
deliver  them  into  my  hand  ?  And  the  Lord 
said  unto  David,  Go  up ;  for  I  will  doubtless 
deliver  the  Philistines  into  thy  hand. 

I  cannot  here  help  observing,  in  honour  of  the  Hebrew 
oracle,  that  its  answers  were  such,  as  became  the  character 
of  the  true  God,  who  hath  all  events  at  his  disposal,  aod 
cannot  be  mistaaen  as  to  those  which  he  expressly  fore^ 
tels.  Let  anyone  compare  it  with  the  heathen  cwvcles, 
and  he  will  be  forced  to  acknowledge,  that  they  ^w^rt 
shuffling,  ambiguous,  and  vague ;  and  the  answers  they  gave 
of  so  uncertain  a  namre,  so  equivocal  and  deceitful,  as  thai 
they  might  be  interpreted  in  two  direct  contrary  senses, 
might  be  equally  true  of  two  contrary  events,  and  evidenilj 
demonstrated,  that  they  who  gave  them  out  knew  no  more 
of  those  events  on  which  they  were  consulted,  than  ihey 
who  inquired  about  them,  who  were  often  deceived  in  the 
application  of  them  to  their  own  destruction.  Thus  Crce^ 
sus  was  foretold  by  Apollo,  that  if  he  made  war  with  the 
Persians,  he  should  overturn  a  great  empire ;  which  Crosus 
interpreting  in  his  own  favour,  made  war  upon  Cyriis, 
and  therel^  put  an  end  to  his  own  empire ;  after  which, 
he  severely  reproached  Apollo  for  deceiving  him.  And 
thus  Pyrrhus,  Iring  of  Epims,  who  is  said,  upon  the  credit 
of  an  amlnguous  oracle  of  the  same  Afwllo,  to  hare  en- 
gaged in  war  with  the  Romans*  was  entirely  defeated  hj 
them,  and  forced  at  last  to  retire  with  great  disgrace  and 
lots  into  hii  own  dominions.  Whereas,  the  answers  of  the 
Hebrew  oracle  had  one  plain  obvious  certain  meamng, 
that  needed  no  interpretation,  that  no  one  cooM  possib^f 
mistake  the  meaning  of,  and  that  was  never  found,  in  cnm 
single  instance,  to  deceive  or  disappoint  thoee  who  de- 
pended on,  and  directed  themselves  by  the  order  c»f  it.  Do 
this,  or.  Do  not  this,  was  the  peremptory  form,  in  which  they, 
who  consulted  it.  were  answered ;  which,  in  the  jndirincni 
of  Cicero,  was  tne  manner  in  which  the  rniclea  of  CkJ 
ought  to  bie  deliTered.^CRAm)LnL 
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Ver.  2.  And  David  arose,  and  went  with  all  the 
people  that  were  with  him  from  Baale  of  Ju- 
dah,  to  bring  up  from  thence  the  ark  of  Grod, 
whose  name  is  called  by  the  name  of  The 
Lord  of  Hosts,  that  dwelleth  between  the 
cherubims. 

David  being  now  at  refrt,  in  peace  at  home,  and  free  from 
iftl  foreign  wars,  applied  himself  to  make  some  necessary 
regulations  in  religion,  and  a  proper  provision  for  the  more 
stated  performance  of  the  solemniues  of  divine  worship. 
The  ark,  which  was  the  emblem  of  the  divine  presence, 
where  God  dwelt  between  the  cherubim,  was  now  at  Kir- 
jatb-jearim,  in  the  house  of  Abinidab  on  the  hill ;  where  it 
was  placed,  when  the  Philistines  had  sent  it  back,  al^er 
they  had  taken  it  in  the  battle,  in  which  Hophni  and  Phin- 
eas,  the  sons  of  Eli,  perished,  and  ^reat  part  of  the  Hebrew 
army  were  cut  off.    The  time  of  its  continuance  here  was 
about  forty-six  years,  except  when,  on  some  particular  oc- 
casions, it  was  removed,  as  once  in  Saul's  time,  when  he 
fought  his  first  battle  against  the  Philistines.    As  David 
had  now  fixed  his  own  residence  at  Jerusalem,  and  intend- 
ed it  for  the  capital  of  bis  whole  kingdom,  he  was  resolved 
to  do  every  thing  in  his  power,  that  could  contribute  to  the 
splendour,  dignity,  and  safety  of  it.    His  first  care  was  to 
secure  it  the  presence  and  protection  of  the  OoA.  of  Is- 
rael ;  and  accordingly,  he  provided  a  proper  habitation  and 
residence. for  his  ark,  ana  pitched  for  it  a  tent,  where  it 
might  continually  remain  throughout  all  future  ages.    The 
ark  was  a  small  chest,  made  of  shittim-wood,  two  cubits 
and  a  half,  or  a  yard  and  a  half  and  one  inch  long,  a  Cubit 
and  a  half,  or  two  feet  nine  inches  broad,  and  overlaid 
within  and  without,  with  pure  gold.    On  the  top  of  the  ark 
was  placed  a  seat,  or  cover,  called  n-^w,  iXa<rrirpiov,  the  mer- 
cff'Seatj  as  we  render  the  word,  or ^  the  promtiaUny  cover,  be- 
cause the  blood  of  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  was  sprinkled 
on,  and  before  it.    In  this  ark  were  placed  the  two  tables 
>f  stone,  on  which  the  ten  commandments  were  engraven, 
called  the  testimony;  because  God  testified  and  declared, 
these  ten  commandments  were  essential  and  unalterable 
laws  of  his  kingdom.    On  this  account  the  ark  is  called. 
The  ark  of  the  testimony.    In  the  order  to  make  it,  God 
says:  "Le)  them  make  me  a  sanctaary,  that  I  may  dwell 
among  them."    Here,  God  tells  Moses :  "  I  will  meet  with 
thee,  and  I  will  commune  wiih  thee,  from  above  the  mercy- 
seat,  from  between  the  two  cherubims,  of  all  things,  which 
I  will  give  thee  in  commandment,  unto  the  children  of  Is- 
rael ;  and  I  will  appear  in  the  cloud  upon  the  mercy-seat." 
Hence  the  ark  was  considered  as  the  house,  the  sanctuary, 
and  temple  of  Gk)d,  where  he  resided ;  and  God  is  described 
as  dwelling  between,  or  rather  above  the  cherubim ;  not 
because  the  Hebrews  were  so  stupid  as  to  imagine  any  per- 
sonal residence  of  Grod  in  the  ark,  or  that  he  could  t>e  con- 
fined to  anv  particular  place,  whom  they  well  knew  the 
heaven,  even  the  heaven  of  heavens,  could  not  contain; 
much  less  anv  house  that  could  be  erected  for  him  by  hu- 
man hands;  oat  because  the  cloud  and  glory,  which  ap- 
peared there,  were  the  visible  emblems  of  his  gracious 
presence  with  them,  and  of  his  peculiar  inspection  and 
care  over  them ;  or,  as  Joshua  tells  them,  whereby  they 
should  know,  that  the  living Gk)d  was  among  them,  even  the 
Lord  of  the  whole  earth ;  viz.  to  protect  and  prosper  them. 
That  the  majesty  of  this  ark  or  portable  temple  of  God, 
might  be  preserved  inviolable,  Qoa  ordered  a  tabernacle  to 
be  prepared  for  it«  reception,  and  a  veil  to  be  placed  before 
the  ark,  to  separate  the  holy  place,  where  the  ark  was  fix- 
ed, from  the  other  part  of  the  tabernacle,  where  Aaron  and 
his  sons  were  to  minister  continually  before  God.    Besides 
this,  there  was  a  spacious  court  prepared  round  about  the 
tabernacle  and  the  altar,  where  the  congregation  were  al- 
lowed to  enter,  and  present  their  offerings  at  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle,  before  tne  Lord.   At  the  door  of  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation  the  daily  bumt-offering  was  to  be  of- 
fered, where  God  promised  to  meet  with  the  children  of  Is- 
rael, to  sanctify  it  by  his  glory,  and  to  dwell  amone  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  be  their  Gk)d,  i.  e.  their  almighty 
ffoardian.  and  protector.    Here  also  were  to  be  brought  ail 
taelr  various  kmds  of  sacrifices,  in  reference  to  which  the 
charge  was  so  strict,  as  thai  God  commanded,  that  whoever 
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did  not  bring  hissacrifice  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  there 
to  offer  it  to  the  Lord,  should  be  cut  off  from  his  ueople :  the 
most  effectual  provision  this,  that  could  possibly  be  made 
against  idolatry,  as  it  struck  at  the  root  of  all  idol  worship ; 
and  which,  had  they  observed  the  command,  must  have 
prevented  the  introduction  of  any  other  god,  in  opposition 
to  Jehovah,  the  true  God,  who  dwelt  in  the  ark,  aod  on 
whose  altar  their  sacrifices  must  have  been  offered  by  hia 
priests,  who  resided  in  the  tabernacle.    Hiiher  also,  as  to 
the  temple  of  God,  the  religions  Hebrews  loved  to  resort, 
not  only  to  present  their  sacrifices,  but  to  join  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  divine  praises,  and  the  singing  those  sacred 
songs,  that  were  composed  in  honour  of  the  true  God,  to 
offer  up  their  supplications  to  him,  and  to  make  and  pay 
their  vows  before  him;  and  iheir  appearance  at  the  taber- 
nacle for  these  purposes,  where  the  ark  of  the  presence  re- 
sidcMi,  was  styled,  appearing  before  God,  coming  before  his 
presence,  frequenting  his  courts,  abiding  in  his  house,  and 
the  like ;  because  they  saw  there  his  power  and  glory,  or 
the  gloriousrmanifpstalion  of  his  power  and  majesty,  which 
were  frequently  given,  as  the  immediate  token  of  God'$  ac- 
cepting their  sacrifices,  thanksgivings,  and  prayers.   From 
these  observations  it  appears,  that  this  ark  of  God  was  of 
the  highest  importance  in  the  Hebrew  republic,  as  it  was  a 
standing  memorial  for  Jehovah,  the  one  true  God,  the  God 
of  Israel,  the  centre  of  all  the  public  solemnities  of  religion, 
the  place  where  the  whole  nation  was  to  pay  their  homage 
and  adoration  to  him,  where  he  appeared  propitious  and 
favourable  to  his  people,  where  they  were  to  inquire  of 
him,  and  wait  for  his  direction ;  and  that  the  presence  of  it 
was  essentiallj^ necessary,  wherever  the  public  solemni- 
ties of  worship  were  to  be  performed;  and  that  Jerusalem 
could  never  have  been  fixed  on  for  these  sacred  services, 
nor  the  visible  emblems  of  the  divine  Majesty  and  pres- 
ence, in  the  cloud  and  glory,  have  ever  been  expected  in  it, 
unless  this  ark  had  been  translated  to^  and  settled  there,  as 
the  place  of  its  future  and  fixed  residence.    These  were 
some  of  the  considerations  that  induced  David  to  remove 
it  into  the  new  city  that  he  had  built,  but  there  were  others 
also  that  the  very  law  of  Moses  suggested  to  him.    God 
had  by  him  commanded  the  Hebrews,  that  "  unto  the  place 
which  the  Lord  their  God  had  chosen  out  of  all  the  tribes,  lo 
put  his  name  there,  even  unto  his  habitation  should  they 
seek,  and  thither  the^  should  come,  and  thither  sh6uld  they 
bring  their  burnt  offerings,  their  sacrifices,  iheir  tithes  and 
heave  oflferings,  their  vows,  their  free-will  offerings,  and 
the  firstlings  of  their  herds  and  flocks,  and  that  there  they 
should  eat  before  the  Lord  their  God,  and  rejoice  in  all  that 
they  put  their  hand  to,  they  and  their  household,  wherein 
the  Lord  their  God  had  blessed  them."    He  further  prom- 
ised them,  that  afler  they  had  passed  over  Jordan,  and 
dwelt  in  the  land,  which  he  had  given  them  to  inherit: 
then,  "there  should  be  a  place,  which  the  Lord  their  Goa 
would  choose,  to  dwell  there,  and  that  there  they  should 
bring  their  burnt-offerings,  and  all  their  choice  vows,  end 
that  there  they  should  rejoice  before  the  Lord  their  God, 
they,  and  their  sons,  and  their  daughters,  and  their  men- 
servants,  and  their  maid-servants,  and  the  Levite  that  w?s 
with  them  in  their  gates,  and  do  all  that  he  commanded 
them;"  and  that  here,  and  nowhere  ebe,  they  should  eat  the 
passover,  and  appear  three  times  in  it  every  year,  before 
the  Lord  their  God ;  at  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  the 
feasts  of  weeks,  and  the  feast  of  tabernacles;  and  that  here 
they  were  to  apply  for  determining  their  principal  causes 
ana  controversies':  in  a  word,  that  this  very  place,  which 
the  Lord  should  choose,  should  be  the  capital  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  the  principal  seat  of  all  their  public  solemnities, 
and  the  perpetual  residence  of  the  supreme  courts  of  justice 
and  equity. 

During  all  the  preceding  periods  of  the  Hebrew  republic, 
no  such  place  haa  been  chosen  and  appointed  by  God ;  the 
ark  itselr  had  no  settled  and  fixed  habitation,  but  removed 
from  place  to  place,  as  convenience  or  necessity  require. i: 
and  the  several  judges  find  supreme  officers,  that  presided 
over  and  judged  the  people,  had  their  particular  cities, 
where  they  resided,  and  aaministered  justice  to  those  who 
applied  to  them.  In  this  unsettled  state  of  the  republic, 
many  and  great  inconveniences  must  have  necessanly 
arisen,  and  the  most  significant  and  important  solemniti^i 
of  the  national  relij^on  were  absolutely  incapable  of  being 
performed,  according  to  the  pres'»*iption  of  tne  law  of  God 
Dy  Moses. 
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The  honour  of  making  the  necessary  settlement  in  these 
things,  and  perftctine  the  civil  polity,  and  the  ceremonial 
of  the  Hebre»'  worship,  was  reserved  for  David;  who 
when  he  had  retaken  Jerusalem  from  the  Jebusites,  had 
considered  the  strength  and  convenience  of  its  situation, 
had  enlarged  it  with  new  buildings,  adorned  it  with  pal- 
aces, erected  a  magnificent  one  for  himself,  had  well  forti- 
fied it  with  walls  and  bulwarks,  and  chosen  it  for  his  own 
;  evidence ;  was  in  hope  that  this  was  the  place  Gkxl  had 
now  chosen  to  dwell  in,  and  immediately  formed  the  great 
design  of  translating  the  ark  of  God  into  it,  and  providing  a 
suitable  habitation  for  its  future  rest ;  that  this  emblem  of 
God's  immediate  presence  might  be  perpetually  near  him, 
where  he  bimsell  might  constantly  worship  in  the  courts 
of  his  tabernacle,  where  all  the  solemn  sacrifices  might  be 
statedly  offered,  and  the  affairs  in  general  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  relating  to  religion  and  justice,  for  the  future,  be 
transacted  with  regularity,  order,  and  dignity.  In  pursu- 
ance of  this  great  design,  he  first  gathered  together  all  the 
chosen  men  of  Israel,  thirtv  thousand  men.  consisting  of  the 
captains  of  thousands,  ana  hundreds,  ana  all  the  princes ; 
and  said  to  them,  thus  assembled  at  Jerusalem:  "  if  it  seem 
good  unto  yon,  and  it  be  approved  of  by  the  Lord  our  God, 
let  us  send  abroad  unto  our  brethren  everywhere,  that  are 
leA  in  all  the  land  of  Israel,  and  with  them  to  the  priests 
and  Levites  which  are  in  their  cities  and  suburbs,  that  they 
may  gather  themselves  together  unto  us,  and  let  us  bring 
up  to  us  the  ark  of  Gk>d;  at  which  we  but  seldom  inquired 
in  the  days  of  Saul."  To  this  proposal  the  congregation 
unanimously  agreed.  David  accordingly  sent  messengers 
to  Israel,  throughout  all  his  dominions, Vrom  Sichor,  or 
the  Egyptian  Nile,  the  most  southern  boundary  of  his  king- 
dom, to  the  entrance  of  Hemath,  northward,  near  the  rise 
of  Jordan.  When  the  assembly  were  met,  David  led  them 
to  Baalah,  which  is  Kirjath-jearim,  and  which  belonged  lo 
the  tribe  of  Judah ;  and  from  thence  they  conveyed  the  ark 
of  God,  "  where  his  name  was  invocated,  even  the  name 
Jehovah  Zebaoth,  or  Lord  of  hosts,  who  sits  upon  the  cher- 
ubim, that  were  over  the  ark."  They  had  prepared  a  new 
carriage,  drawn  by  oxen,  tor  the  conveyance  of  it,  which 
Uzzah  and  Ahio  the  sons  of  Abinidab  drove  to  Abinidab*s 
house ;  and  then  placing  the  ark  upon  it,  they  attended  on 
it ;  Ahio  marching  before  the  ark,  and  Uzzah  on  one  side 
of  it.  When  the  procession  began,  David,  with  all  the 
house  of  Israel,  gave  the  highest  demonstrations  of  satisfac- 
tion and  pleasure,  playing  before  the  Lord  on  all  manner 
of  instruments,  maoe  of  fir-wood,  even  on  harps,  and  on 

falteries,  and  on  timbrels,  and  on  comets,  and  on  cymbals, 
ut  the  joy  of  David  and  his  people  on  this  solenin  occa- 
sion was  soon  interrupted.  For  wlien  the  procession  was 
advanced  as  &r  as  r^achon's  thrashing-noorj  the  oxen 
stumbled,  and  thereby  shook  the  ark ;  on  which  Uzzah, 
fearing  probably  it  might  be  thrown  on  the  carriage,  very 
rashly  laid  hola  of  the  ark  of  God  with  his  hand,  in  order 
to  'support  it ;  not  considering,  that  as  he  was  but  a  Levite, 
he  was  forbidden  to  touch  it  under  penalty  of  death,  and 
that,  as  it  was  the  dwelling  of  God,  and  immediately  under 
his  protection,  he  could  and  would  have  preserved  it  from 
falling,  without  Uzzah's  officious  care  to  prevent  it.  For 
this  violation  of  the  law,  Uzzah  was  immediately  struck  by 
the  hand  of  Grod,  and  fell  down  dead  by  the  ark. 

God  smote  him,  as  the  text  says,  for  his  error,  or  as  we 
nave  it  in  the  margin,  for  his  rashness  ^  and  as  this  is  the 
first  instance  that  we  have  of  the  violation  of  this  prohibi- 
tion of  the  Levites,  from  touching  any  thing  sacred  under 
the  penalty  of  death,  the  punishment  of  it  shows  that  the 
prohibition  was  really  divine,  and  that  as  the  penalty  of 
death  was  incurred,  it  was  justly  inflicted,  as  an  example 
to  others,  and  to  preserve  a  doe  reverence  for  the  dimne 
inUUiUians.  Besides,  God  had  particularly  appointed  the 
manner  in  which  the  ark  should  be  removed  from  place  to 
pte.;e ;  not  upon  a  carriage  drawn  by  oxen,  but  by  order- 
ing that  the  sons  of  Kohath  should  carry  it  on  their  shoul- 
ders, hy  the  staves,  that  were  put  into  the  rings,  on  the 
.Sides  of  the  ark ;  and  their  neglecting  to  do  it  on  this  sol- 
emn occasion.  Pud  consulting  their  ease  more  than  their 
iuty,  by  placing  u  '^n  a  carriage  drawn  by  oxen,  was  an 
offence  or  no  small  aggravation,  as  it  was  an  innovation  con- 
trary to  the  express  order  of  the  law.  This  David  himself 
AAerward  acknowledges,  and  assigns  it  as  the  reason  of 
the  punishment  inflicted  upon  Uzzah,  and  as  he  himself 
and  the  whole  house  of  Israel  were  present  at  this  solem- 


nity; and  it  was  impossible  that  the  nature  and  cause  of 
Uzzah's  death  could  have  been  concealed.  The  hislory 
expressly  says,  that  God  smote  him  for  his  rashness,  in  lay- 
ing hold  of  wnat  he  ought  not  to  have  touched;  or  for  ]aa 
error  in  thinking  God  was  not  able  to  protect  and  secnre 
it ;  and  David  affirms,  that  the  Lord  had  made  a  breach 
upon  Uzzah,  and  in  commemoration  of  it  callt>d  the  name 
of  the  place,  Perez-uzzah,  i.  e.  the  breach  of  Uzzan;  a  plain 
evidence,  that  he  knew  his  death  to  be  extraordinary,  and 
inflicted  by  the  immediate  hand  of  Grod;  this  is  further  evi- 
dent from  the  terror  David  was  in  upon  account  of  this  ex- 
traordinary accident,  and  his  desisting  for  this  reason  frnro 
the  resolution  he  had  formed  of  introducing  the  ark  into 
Jerusalem.  David  "  was  afraid  of  the  Lord  that  day,  and 
said :  How  shall  the  ark  of  the  Lord  come  to  me  ?'* '  I  am 
at  a  loss  what  method  to  take  to  bring  the  ark,  with  safety 
to  myself  and  people,  into  Jerusalem.  Every  circumstance 
in  this  transaction  shows  that  Uzzah's  death  was  a  divine 
punishment,  and  had  he  died  by  any  other  hand,  it  most 
have  been  known  to  many  that  were  present,  as  he  died  in 
open  day  light,  and  in  the  view  of  thousands  who  attended 
in  this  solemn  procession. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  if  the  Lord  would  have  saved  the 
ark,  because  he  could ;  it  may  be  also  urged,  that  he  would 
have  brought  it  to  any  place  where  he  intenaed  it  to  be,  be- 
cause he  could  have  done  it,  and  that  therefore  David  was 
impertinently  officious  in  removing  it  himself:  the  answer 
is ;  that  as  Ck)d  had  forbidden  the  ark  to  be  touched,  on 
any  occasion,  by  the  Levites,  under  penaky  of  death,  it  was 
an  assurance,  that  in  all  its  movements  he  would  take  it 
under  his  especial  protection,  and  that  as  he  was  able  to 
secure  it  a^inst  every  hazard,  without  human  assistance, 
so  he  certainly  would  do  it.  But  God  never  promised  to 
remove  it  himself  from  place  to  place,  but  expressly  gave 
that  service  in  charge  to  the  Levites;  and  therefore  it  doth 
not  follow,  that  because  he  himself  conld,  therefore  he 
would  remove  it,  because  he  expressly  ordered  it  to  be 
done  by  others.  But  Uzzah's  intention  was  certainly  good, 
and  therefore  the  alleged  crime  certainly  pardonable;  the 
seeming  exigency  precluding  all  reflection.  But  tbis  seem- 
ing exigency  was  no  real  one,  and  his  acting  without 
reflection,  an  aggravation  of  his  fault;  especially  as  he 
committed  this  offence,  in  consequence  of  a  former.  Uz- 
zah knew,  or  might  have  known,  that  the  ark  was  never  to 
be  moved  in  any  carriage,  but  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
Levites;  and  had  it  been  thns removed,  the  accident  would 
not  have  happened  to  the  ark, and  his  rashness  in  touching, 
and  the  punishment  he  suffered  for  it,  would  have  been 
both  prevented.  His  good  intention  therefore  here  coald 
be  of  no  avail.  It  was  no  excuse  for  his  ignorance,  if  he 
was  really  ignorant,  because  he  might,  and  ought  to  have 
known  beUer ;  nor  for  his  presumption,  and  such  it  must 
have  been,  if  he  could  not  plead  i^orance  for  his  error, 
because  this  was  in  its  nature  a  high  aggravation  of  his 
fault.  And  light  as  this  offence  may  seem,  yet  when  it  is 
considered  in  all  its  consequences,  and  what  an  encourage- 
ment it  might  have  given  for  the  introduction- of  other 
innovations,  contrary  to  the  institutions  of  the  law  of 
Moses,  had  this  offence  been  passed  by  with  impunity ;  it 
was  no  wonder  that  God  should  manifest  his  displeasure 
against  it,  by  punishing  with  death,  what  he  had  forbidden 
under  the  penalty  of  it;  thereby  to  prevent  all  future 
attempts  to  make  any  changes  in  that  constitution  which 
he  haa  established.  But  "supposing  that  the  ark  had  been 
overturned  for  want  of  this  careful  prevention,  might  not 
Uzzah,  with  greater  plausibility,  have  been  smote  for  his 
omission,  than  he  was  for  his  commission  1"  That  is,  mi^ht 
not  God  have  more  plausibly  punished  Uzzah  for  omitting 
what  he  had  strictly  forbidden  him  to  do  under  pain  « 
death,  and  what  therefore  it  could  never  be  his  dnty  to  do ; 
than  for  committing  what  it  was  unlawful  by  God's  own 
command  for  him  to  commit,  and  which  he  had  made  the 
commission  of  a  capital  crime  1  What  some  critics  may 
think  of  this,  I  know  not ;  I  cannot  for  my  life  conceive, 
how  Uzzah  could  have  been  more  plausibly,  or  reasonably 
punished  for  omitting  what  it  was  his  doty  to  omit,  than  fur 
committing  what  he  was  obliged  never  to  commit.  The 
very  contrary  seems  to  me  to  be  true,  because  he  wbo  doth 
not  commit  an  illegal  action  can  never  deserve  punishment 
on  that  account ;  whereas  he,  who  actually  doth  such  an 
illegal  action,  becomes  thereby  guilty,  an^  liable  to  tkt 
punishment  denounced  against  it. 
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Dnring  the  march,  David,  in  order  to  render  it  more 
solemn  ly^  religrious,  sacrificed,  at  proper  intervals,  oxen 
and  fatluigs;  and  though  the  ark,  with  its  proper  fnmitnre, 
must  have  been  of  a  considerable  veight,  and  the  service 
of  the  Levites,  in  carnring  it  such  a  length  of  way  on  their 
shoulders,  as  fVom  ObeoUEdom's  boose  to  mount  Sion, 
could  not  but  be  very  difficult;  yet  the  history  observes, 
that  Qod  helped  the  Levites,  by  enabling  them  to  bring  it 
*o  its  appointed  place,  and  preserving  them  from  every 
onhappv  accident,  till  they  had  safely  deposited  it;  in 
grateiiii  acknowledgment  of  which  thc^  presented  an  of- 
fering unto  God  ot  seven  bullocks  and  seven  rams.  As 
the  procession  was  accompanied  with  vocal  as  well  as  in- 
strumental music,  David  had  prepared  a  proper  psalm  or  ode 
(  Ps.  68)  to  be  sung  by  the  chanters,  the  several  parts  of  which 
were  suited  to  the  several  divisions  of  the  march,  and  the 
whole  of  it  adapted  to  so  sacred  and  joyfbl  a  solemnity ;  as 
will  appear  by  a  careful  perusal  and  examination  of  it.  I 
hope  my  reader  will  not  be  displeased,  if  I  give  him  a  short 
and  easy  paraphrase  of  this  excellent  composure. 

IVhen  the  Ark  was  taken  up  on  ike  shotUders  of  the  Levites, 

Ver.  1.  Arise,  O  God  of  Israel,  and  in  thy  just  displeasure 
execute  thy  vengeance  upon  the  enemies  of  thy  people,  and 
let  all  who  hate  them  be  pat  to  flight,  and  never  prevail 
against  them. 

2.  Drive  them  before  thee,  and  scatter  them,  as  smoke 
is  dispersed  by  the  violence  of  the  wind,  and  let  all  their 
power  and  strength  die  away  and  dissolve,  as  wax  melts 
away  before  the  lire. 

3.'  But  let  thy  righteous  people  be  glad,  exult  in  the  pres- 
ence and  under  the  protection  of  thee  their  God,  and  in  the 
triumph  of  their  joy  cry  out : 

4.  "  Sing  psalms  of  thanks?ivin|^  to  Qod.  Celebrate  his 
name  and  glory  with  songs  of  Praise.  Prepare  ye  his  way, 
and  let  all  opposition  cease  before  him,  wtio  rode  through 
the  deserts,  and  guided  his  people  with  the  cloud  by  day, 
and  the  flame  of  fire  by  night.  His  name  is  Jab,  the  tre- 
mendous being.    And  O  exult  with  joy  before  him. 

5.  "  He  is  the  orjphan^s  father,  who  will  protect  and  pro- 
vide for  him.  He  is  the  judge  and  avenger  of  the  widow, 
w^ill  vindicate  her  cause,  and  redress  her  injuries,  even  that 
God,  who  is  present  witn  us  in  his  holy  sanctuary. 

6.  *'  He  it  IS  who  increases  the  solitary  and  desolate  into 
numerous  families,  and  restores  to  liberty,  and  blesses  with 
an  abundance,  those  who  are  bound  in  chains,  but  makes 
those  who  are  his  refractory  implacable  enemies,  dwell  as 
in  «  dry  and  desert  land,  by  destroying  their  families  and 
fortunes,  and  utterly  blasting  their  prosperity." 

When  tke  Procession  began. 

7.  How  favourably  didst  thou  appear,  O  God,  for  thy 
people  in  ancient  times  1  How  powerful  was  that  protec- 
tion, which  thou  didst  graciously  afford  them  1  when  thoa 
didst  march  before  them  at  their  coming  out  of  Egypt,  and 
guidedst  them  through  the  wilderness! 

8.  The  earth  shook,  the  very  heavens  dissolved  at  thy 
presence,  even  Sinai  itself  seemed  to  melt,  the  smoke  of  it 
a.scendinje;  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace,  when  thou  the  (Mi  of 
Israel  didst  in  thine  awfhl  majesty  descend  upon  iL 

9.  Thou,  O  God,  didst  rain  down,  in  the  most  liberal 
manner,  during  their  passage  through  the  desert,  bread 
and  flesh  as  from  heaven,  ana  didat  thereby  refresh,  satisfy, 
and  confirm  thine  inheritance,  fatigued  with  their  marches, 
aod  in  the  utmost  distress  for  want  of  food. 

10.  Such  was  the  abundance  provided  for  them,  that  they 
dwelt  in  the  midst  of  the  manna  and  quails,  in  heaps  sur- 
rounding them  on  every  side.  Thy  poor  and  distressed 
people  were  thus  liberally  supplied  oy  thy  wonderful  and 
never-failing  goodness. 

11.  And  not  only  were  they  thus  miraculously  fed  by  thy 
V>nevolent  hand,  but  made  to  triumph  over  all  their  ene- 
mies, who  molested  and  opposed  them.  For  diou  gavest 
forth  the  order  to  attack.  Thou  didst  assure  them  of 
success,  leddest  them  forth  against  their  adversaries, 
and  their  victories  m^re  celebrated  by  large  numbers  of 
matrons  and  virgins,  who  shouted  alond,  and  sang  these 
jovful  tidings : 

12.  "  The  kings  of  armies  fled  away.  They  fled  away 
utterly  discomfited,  and  the^  who  abode  with  their  families 
in  their  tents,  received  their  shares  in  the  spoils  of  their 
conquered  enemies. 

13.  "  Though  when  you  were  slaves  to  the  Egyptians, 


employed  in  the  servile  dmdgery  of  attending  their  pots 
ana  bricks,  yon  appeared  in  the  most  sordid  and  reproach- 
ful habits,  and  took  up  yonr  dwellings  in  the  most  wretched 
and  miserable  huts;  yet  now  you  are  enriched  with  the 
gold  and  silver  of  your  conquered  enemies,  possessed  of 
tneir  tents,  and  arrayed  with  garments  shining  and  beauti- 
ful, you  resemble  tne  dove's  feathers,  in  which  the  gold 
ana  silver  colours  mixed  with  each  other,  give  a  very 
pleasing  and  lovely  appearance." 

14.  When  the  Lord  thus  scattered  and  overcame  kings 
for  the  sake  of  his  inheritance,  how  were  thy  people  re- 
freshed! How  ereat  was  the  joy  thon  gavest  them  in 
Salmon,  where  tney  obtained,  beheld,  ajiid  celebrated  the 
victory  I 

Whien  the  Procession  came  tn  view  of  Mount  Sion, 

15.  Is  Bashan,  that  hi^h  hill  Bashan,  with  its  rough  and 
craggy  eminences,  is  this  the  hill  of  God,  which  he  hath 
chosen  for  his  residence,  and  where  his  sanctuary  shall 
abide  hereafter  for  ever  1 

16.  Why  look  ye.  O  ye  craggy  hills,  with  an  envious 
impatience  ?  See,  there  is  the  hill,  which  God  hath  cho- 
sen and  desired  to  dwell  in.  Assuredly  the  Lord  will 
inherit  it  for  ever.  , 

17.  The  angels  and  chariots  of  God,  who  attend  this 
solemnity,  and  encompass  the  ark  of  his  presence,  are  not 
only,  as  at  the  giving  of  his  law,  ten  thousand,  but  twice 
ten  thousand,  and  thousands  of  thousands.  God  is  in  the 
midst  of  them,  as  formerly  on  thee,  O  Shiai,  and  will 
constantly  resiae  in  his  sanctuary  on  mount  Sion,  and 
as  the  ^ardian  of  it,  by  his  almighty  power  continue  to 
defend  it. 

When  the  Ark  ascended  Sion^  and  was  deposited  in  Dacid^s 

Tabernacle. 

18.  Thus  hast  thou  now,  O  God,  ascended  the  heights  of 
Sion's  hill,  and  taken  possession  of  it,  as  thy  future  favour- 
ite dwelling,  after  having  subdued  our  adversaries,  and 
delivered  our  captive  brethren  from  the  power  of  tlieir 
enslavers.  Thou  nast  received  gifts  from  men,  even  from 
our  inveterate  enemies,  by  enriching  us  with  their  spoil, 
subjecting  them  as  tributaries  to  my  crown,  and  enabling 
me  by  them  to  provide  a  habitation  for  our  God,  and  in 
this  joyful  manner  to  attend  thine  entrance  into  it. 

19.  O  blessed  be  Jehovah.  From  day  to  day  he  supports 
his  people,  and  like  a  father  bears  them  up,  and  protects 
them  iVom  all  destructive  evils, 

20.  He  is  that  God  to  whom  we  owe  all  our  past  salva- 
tions, and  from  whom  alone  we  can  expect  all  we  may 
hereafter  need.  For  under  his  direction  are  all  the  outgo- 
ings of  death,  so  that  he  is  able  to  preserve  his  people  from 
the  approaches  of  it,  when  their  inveterate  enemies  medi- 
tate and  resolve  their  destruction. 

21.  But  vain  and  impotent  shall  be  their  power  and 
malice.  Gk)d  will  avenge  himself  on  their  devoted  heads, 
and  their  stren^h  and  craft  shall  not  be  able  to  protect 
them  from  his  indignation,  if  they  continue  wickedly  to 
disturb  me  In  the  possession  of  that  kingdom,  to  which  he 
hath  advanced  me. 

22, 23.  For  this  end,  he  raised  me  to  the  throne,  and 
assured  me  that  I  should  deliver  his  people  from  the  Phi- 
listines, and  from  the  hand  of  all  their  enemies.  Let  thein 
therefore  begin  their  hostilities  when  they  please,  God  will 
appear  for  me,  as  he  did  in  former  times  for  our  fore- 
fathers, and  niy  victories  over  them  shall  be  as  signal  and 
complete,  as  that  over  Pharaoh  and  his  army,  who  were 
destroyed  in  the  sea,  through  which  he  safely  led  his  peo- 
ple; or  as  over  Og  the  king  of  Bashan,  the  slaughter  of 
whose  army  was  so  great,  as  that  our  victorious  troops 
were  forced  to  trample  over  their  slaughtered  and  bloody 
bodies,  and  even  our  very  dogs  licked  up  their  blood,  ana 
feasted  on  the  carnage. 

While  ike  sacrifices  were  offerings  which  concluded  the  whole 
Miemntly,  they  dosed  the  anihtnt  with  thefoUowing  verses, 

24.  Thy  people  have  now,  O  God,  seen  thy  marches,  the 
triumphant  marches  of  my  God  and  king,  present  in  hih 
holy  sanctuary,  into  the  tabernacle  prepared  for  it,  amid 
the  loudest  acclamations  of  the  whole  assembly. 

25.  The  procession  was  led  by  a  chosen  band  of  singers, 
the  players  on  instruments  came  behind  them,  and  in  the 
midst  of  them  a  virgin  train,  who  accompanied  their  tim- 
brels with  the  harmony  of  their  voices,  and  sung: 
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S6.  *'  O  celebrate  the  praises  of  Qod  in  this  united  con- 
gregation of  our  tribes.  Celebrate  the  praises  of  Jehovah, 
all  yon  who  are  descended  from  Israel,  your  great  and 
fruitful  progenitor." 

27.  Even  Benjamin  himself  was  present,  who,  though 
the  smallest  of  our  tribes,  had  so  far  tne  pre-eminence  over 
the  rest,  as  to  give  the  first  king  and  ruler  to  the  people ; 
even  be  was  present,  and  rejoiced  to  see  the  honour  aone 
to  Jerusalem,  and  the  crown  established  on  my  head. 
Here  the  princes  of  Judah  attended,  with  the  supreme 
council  of  that  powerful  tribe ;  with  tne  princes  of  2iebu- 
lon,  and  those  of  Naphtali;  who  from  their  distant  borders 
Ipined  the  procession;  all  mianimously  consenting  that 
Jerusalem  should  become  the  seat  of  worship,  and  capital 
of  my  kingdomu 

28.  It  is  thy  Qod,  O  Israel,  who  bath  thus  advanced 
thee,  as  a  nation,  to  thy  present  state  of  dignity  and  power. 
Strengthen,  O  God,  the  foundation  of  our  happiness,  and 
by  thy  favour  render  it  perpetual. 

29.' As  the  ark  of  thy  presence  is  now  fixed  in  Jerusalem, 
protect  it  by  thy  power,  and  let  the  kings  of  the  earth  bring 
their  gills,  present  their  offerings,  and  pay  their  adoration 
at  thy  altar. 

30.  X)  rebuke  and  break  the  power  of  the  Egyptian  croc- 
odile, his  princes  and  nobles,  who  pay  homage  to  their 
bulls,  atid  all  his  people,  who  stupidly  worship  their  calves, 
and  dance  in  honour  of  them  to  the  tinklmg  sounds  of 
iastruments  and  bells.  Trample  under  foot  tneir  silver- 
plated  idols,  and  utterly  disperse  the  people  who  delight  in 
war. 

31.  Let  the  princes  of  Egypt  come  and  worship  at  thy 
sanctuary,  and  the  far-distant  Ethiopia  accustom  herself  to 
lift  up  her  hands  in  adoration  of  thy  majesty. 

32.  O  may  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  celebrate,  in 
sacred  songs,  the  majesty  of  our  God.  Let  all  sing  the 
praises  of  our  Jehovan. 

33.  He  is  the  omnipresent  Qod,  the  proprietor  and  Lord 
of  the  heaven  of  heavens,  which  he  spread  out  of  old.  He 
makes  the  clouds  his  chariot  when  ne  rides  through  the 
heavens,  and  storms  and  tempests,  thunders  and  lightnini;fS, 
the  instruments  of  hu  vengeance  against  his  enemies. 
When  he  sends  forth  his  voice  in  the  mighty  thunder,  how 
awful  and  astonishing  that  voice ! 

34.  Ascribe  to  him  that  almighty  strength  which  belong 
to  him.  Though  his  empire  is  universal,  his  kingdom  is 
peculiarly  exaUed  over  Israel,  by  whom  alone  he  is  ac- 
imowled^ed  as  the  true  God,  and  who  manifests  the  great- 
ness of  his  power  in  the  clouds  of  heaven. 

35.  O  God,  the  God  of  Israel,  how  terrible  is  thy  majesty, 
when  thou  comest  forth  from  Ihv  heavenly  and  earthly 
sanctuaries,  for  the  destruction  or  thine  enemies,  and  the 
defence  of  thy  people.  It  is  he  who  inspires  them  with 
strength  and  courage,  and  renders  them  a  mighty  and 
powei^ul  nation.  Eternal  blessing  and  praise  be  ascribed 
unto  our  Qod. 

I  think  the  division  I  have  made  of  this  psalm,  into  its 
several  parts,  is  natural  and  easy,  which  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  it  points  out,  and  which  renders  the  whole  of  it  a 
regular,  well-connected,  and  elegant  composure.  With- 
out this,  or  some  such  method,  it  appears  to  me  broken, 
and  its  parts  independent  on  each  otner;  the  expressions 
will  be  many  of  them  unintelligible,  and  the  occasion  and 

Rropriety  of^  them  scarcelv  discemiole.  The  verv  learned 
lichaelis  acknowledges  the  difficulties  attendingthis  psalm, 
and  I  suspect  my  own  strength,  when  I  attempt  to  do  what 
he  thought  above  his  much  greater  abilities.  I  have  how- 
ever done  my  best,  and  submit  the  whole  to  the  candour  of 
mv  readers. 

1  shall  now  conclude  by  making  a  few  observations  on 
the  whole  anthem.  And  I  would  first  lake  notice  of  the 
creat  and  glorious  subject  of  this  hymn.  It  is  the  God  of 
the  Hebrews,  and  designed  to  celebrate  his  praises,  on  ac- 
count of  the  perfections  of  his  nature,  and  the  operations  of 
his  providence.  And  with  what  dignity  is  he  described! 
How  high  and  worthy  the  character  given  him,  in  every 
respect  suitable  to  his  infinite  majesty,  and  the  moral 
rectitdde  and  purity  of  his  nature  1  Itow  ^rand  are  the 
descriptions  of  him  as  the  omnipresent  Gk>d,  inhabiting  his 
sanctuaries  both  in  heaven  and  earth !  as  the  orierinal  seli-ex- 
istins  being,  which  his  name  Jehovah  signifies ;  the  tre- 
mendous being,  worthy  of  all  adoration  and  reverence,  in- 
cluded in  the  name  of  Jah!  as  the  almighty  God,  encom- 


passed with  thoosaads  and  ten  thousands  of  angels,  and 
innumerable  chariots,  that  stand  ready  prepared  in  the 
armory  of  heaven !  that  rides  through  the  heavens  in  his 
majesty,  whose  voice  is  in  the  thunder,  who  makes  the 
clouds  and  vapours  of  heaven  subservient  to  his  pleasure, 
and  at  whose  presence  the  earth,  the  heavens  dissolve,  and 
the  highest  hills  seem  to  melt  away  like  wax  1  Descriptions 
the  most  sublime  in  their  nature,  and  that  tend  to  strike  the 
mind  with  a  holy  reverence  and  awe.    And  as  to  his 
moral  character,  and  providential  government  of  the  world, 
he  is  represented  as  the  rifffateous  Gkxl,  the  hater  and  punish- 
er  of  incorrigible  wickedness,  the  fiither  of  the  iatnerless, 
the  judge  of  the  widow,  that  blesses  men  with  numerous 
families,  that  breaks  the  prisoner's  chains,  and  restores  him 
to^his  liberty ;  the  God  and  guardian  of  his  people,  the 
great  disposer  of  victory,  and  giver  of  national  prosperity ; 
the  supreme  author  of  every  kind  of  salvation,  and  as 
having  death  under  his  absolute  command,  and  directing 
the  outgoings  of  it  by  his  soverei|pi  will.    This  was  the 
God  of  the  ancient  Hebrews.    This  is  the  God  whom  Da- 
vid worshipped,  and  whom  all  wise  and  good  men  must 
acknowledge  and  adore.    Nor  is  there  one  circumstance  or 
expression  in  this  noble  composure,   derogatory  to  the 
majesty  and  honour  of  the  supreme  being,  or  that  can  con- 
vey a  sincrle  sentiment  to  lessen  our  esteem  and  venera- 
tion for  him.    Let  any  one  compare,  with  this  psalm  of  Da- 
vid, the  ancient  h^mns  of  the  roost  celebrated  poets  on  their 
deities,  how  infinitely  short  will  they  fall  of  the  grandeur 
and  suolimltv  which  appear  in  every  part  of  it.    Strip  the 
hymn  of  Callimachus  on  Jove  of  the  poetry  and  language, 
and  the  sentiments  of  it  will  appear  generally  puerile  and 
absurd,  and  It  could  not  be  read  without  the  utmost  con- 
tempt.    Jove  with  him,  that  atev  apa(,  axt   f((xa(t   SiKavnoXp^ 

ovpaytSrivi^  that  perpetual  king,  ever  great,  and  lawgiver 
to  the  celestial  deities,  as  he  calls  him.  was  bom,  he  can^ 
tell  where^  whether  in  Mount  Ida,  or  Arcadia,  washed  on 
his  birth  m  a  river  of  water,  to  cleanse  him  from  the  de- 
filements he  brought  into  the  world  with  him,  had  his  navel 
string  fall  from  him,  sucked  the  dugs  of  a  goat,  and  ate 
sweet  honey,  and  so  at  last  he  grew  up  to  be  the  supreme 
God.    No  despicable  ballad  can  contain  more  execrable 
stuff  than  this,  and  some  other  like  circumstances  that  he 
relates  of  him ;  circumstances  that  render  utterly  incredible 
what  he  says  of  him,  as  never  djring,  giving  laws  to  the 
gods,  obtaining  heaven  by  his  power  and  strength,  gov- 
erning kings   and  princes,   and  the  inspector  of  their 
actions,  the  giver  of  riches  and  prosperity,  wisdom  and 
virtue,  strength  and  power.     Tnat  a  mortal-born  ^by 
should  grow  up  to  become  the  one  supreme  and  iinmortsl 
God,  or  an  inrant  nursed  in  Crete  snould  rise  to  be  the 
king  of  heaven,  or  one  who  gloried  in  his  adulteries, 
should  be  constimted  lawgiver  to  the  celestial  deities,  or 
he  whose  character  was  stained  with  the  vilest  impurities, 
should  be  the  giver  of  virtue;  are  absurdities,  that  one 
would  think  it  was  impossible  for  anv  one  to  digest.    How 
fVee  are  the  hymns  of  David  from  all  such  absurd,  dishon- 
ourable, and  impious  descriptions  of  God  t  Every  senti- 
ment he  conveys  of  him  is  excellent  and  grand,  worthy  a 
being  of  infinite  perfection,  and  the  supreme  Lord  and 
governor  of  the  universe.    It  would  be  easy  to  enlarge  on 
this  subject.    We  may  further  take  notice  of  the  proprietv 
of  these  historical  incidents,  that  the  Psalmist  takes  notice 
of  in  this  sacred  composure,  and  how  the  whole  of  it  is 
calculated  to  promote  the  true  spirit  of  piety  and  rational 
devotion,    'the  ark,  that  was  now  translating  to  its  fixed 
seat  in  Jerusalem,  was  the  same  ark  that  accompanied  th<r 
Hebrews  in  the  wilderness,  where  God  was  in  a  pectiliar 
manner  present,  where  Moses  consulted  God,  Where  h* 
received  answers  from  him,  and  whence  he  received  hi., 
directions ;  and  who  gave  him  manifest  tokens  of  his  «;pe- 
cial  protection  and  favour,  in  the  miraculous  works  he 
performed  for  them.    Hence  David  puts  them  in  nuind  of 
God's  going  before  them  in  the  wilderness,  of  the  lerrrir 
of  his  majesty  on  mount  Sitiai,  of  the  manna  and  qnaib 
he  rained  down  on  them  as  fVom  hAven,  of  the  victories 
he  gave  them  over  their  enemies,  and  his  enricbin^  then 
with  the  spoils  of  their  conquered  forces  and  countries ;  to 
excite  in  them  a  religious  hope  and  trust,  that  Gk>d  wouM 
protect  Jerusalem,  which  was  to  be  the  fhlure  residence  of 
the  ark  of  his  presence,  and  bless  the  whole  nation  with 
prosperity,  if  they  continued  firm  in  their  allegiance  to  and 
worship  of  hiitt.    On  this  accoivit  the  hynin  is  calculated 
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to  celebrate  bis  praises  for  these  aneient  wonders  of  ^is 
power  and  goodness  wrought  in  their  favonr,  as  well  as  for 
that  present  state  of  national  grandeur  and  prosperity  to 
which  he  had  advanced  them  under  David's  govemment; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  excite  their  fear  of  his  dis- 
pleasure, if  they  went  on  in  their  trespasses,  and  proved  a 
corrupt  and  wicked  people.  Well  might  this  grand  assem- 
bly be  glad  and  rejoice  before  their  GKxi,  sing  pra»;es  to  his 
name,  ascribe  all  power  and  dominion  to  him,  whose  excel- 
lency, whose  majesty  and  govemmem,  were  peculiarly  over 
Israel  on  earth,  ana  who  rales  in  heaven,  and  manifests 
his  power  in  the  clouds  thereof.  I  would  just  add,  that  the 
several  ascriptions  of  glory  to  God,  and  the  frequent  ex- 
hortations to  bless  him.  with  whieh  the  psalm  abounds, 
give  an  agreeable  reliet  to  the  mind,  are  axided  with  great 
propriety,  and  render  the  whole  composure  more  pleasing 
and  solemn.  It  was  customary,  as  has  been  observed, 
among  the  gentiles,  to  celebrate  the  supposed  advent  of 
their  gods,  at  particular  times,  and  to  particular  places, 
with  tne  greatest  demonstrations  of  ioy;  but  David  had 
much  nobler  reasons  for  introducing  the  ark  into  the  tab- 
ernacle he  had  prepared  for  it  at  Jerusalem,  with  all  the 
pomp  and  splendour,  and  public  festivity  and  joy,  that  could 
possibly  be  shown  on  the  occasion.  The  whole  procession 
was  in  "honour  of,  and  a  national  instance  of  homage  paid 
to  the  true  God.  By  the  ark's  being  fixed  at  Jerusalem, 
that  God,  who  honoured  the  ark  with  the  tokens  of  his  pres- 
ence, made  Jerusalem  his  perpetual  habitation,  became 
the  immediate  guardian  and  protector  of  the  new-buill  city, 
and  thereby  peculiarly  concerned  for  its  prosperity  ana 
peace.  This  is  represented  as  the  language  of  God  himself. 
**  The  Lord  hath  chosen  Sion.  He  hath  desired  it  for  his 
habitation.  This  is  my  rest  for  ever.  Here  will  I  dwell, 
for  I  have  desired  it.  I  will  abundantly  bless  her  provis- 
ions.   Her  saints  shall  shout  aloud  for  joy!"— OnANDLEa. 

Ver.  3.  And  they  set  the  ark  of  Grod  upon  a  new 
cart,  and  brought  it  out  of  the  house  of  Abina- 
dab  that  was  iti  Gibeah :  and  Uzzah  and  Ahio, 
the  sons  of  Abinadab,  drave  the  new  cait. 

The  history  of  conveyance  by  means  of  vehicles,  carried 
or  drawn,  is  a  subject  too  extensive  to  be  treated  of  fully 
here.  There  can  t>e  no  doubt,  that  after  man  had  accus- 
tomed cattle  to  submit  to  the  control  of  a  rider,  and  to  sup- 
Dort  the  incumbent  weight  of  a  person,  or  persons,  whether 
the  animal  were  ox,  camel,  or  horse,  that  the  next  step 
was  to  load  such  a  creature,  properly  trained,  with  a  litter, 
or  portable  conveyance ;  balanced,  perhaps,  on  each  side. 
This  might  be  long  before  the  mechanism  of  the  wheel  was 
employed,  as  it  Ls  still  practised  among  pastoral  people. 
Nevertheless,  we  find  that  wheel-carriages  are  of  great  an- 
tiquity ;  for  we  read  of  wagons  so  early  as  Gen.  xlv.  19, 
and  military  carriages,  perhaTO,  for  chiefs  and  officers,  first 
of  all,  in  Exodus  xiv.  25 :  "  The  Lord  took  off  the  chariot 
wheels  of  the  Egyptians:"  and  as  these  were  the  fighting 
strength  of  Egypt,  this  agrees  with  those  ancient  writers, 
who  report  that  E^gypt  was  not,  in  its  early  state,  intersect- 
ed by  canals,  as  in  later  ages;  aAer  the  formation  of 
which,  wheel-carriages  were  laid  aside,  and  little  used, 
if  at  all.  The  first  mention  of  chariots,  we  believe,  occurs 
Genesis  xli.  43 :  **  Pharaoh  caused  Joseph  to  ride  {recab)  in 
the  second  chariot  (tnareeabtik)  that  belcmged  to  him." 
This,  most  likely,  was  a  chariot  of  state,  not  an  ordinary 
or  travelling,  but  a  handsome  equipage,  becoming  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  monarch's  person  and  power.  vVe  find, 
as  already  hinted,  Gen.  xlv.  19,  that  Egypt  had  another 
kind  of  wheel-carriage,  better  adapted  to  the  conveyance 
of  burdens;  **  Take  out  of  the  land  of  Egy\ti  (rvhvfogeluth) 
wagons,  wheel-carriages,  for  conveyance  of  your  little  ones 
and  your  women :"  these  were  familv  vehicles,  for  the  use 
of  the  feeble;  includine:,  if  need  be,  Jacob  himself:  accord- 
ingly, we  re»id  (verse  27)  of  the  wagons  which  Joseph  had 
sent  to  carr '  him,  (Jacob,)  and  which  perhaps  the  aged  nft- 
triarch  knew  by  their  construction  to  be  Egypi-bnilt ;  for, 
so  soon  as  he  sees  them,  he  believes  the  reports  from  that 
countrv.  though  he  had  doubted  of  them  l)efore  when  de- 
livered to  him  by  his  sons.  Thi»  kind  of  chariot  deserves 
atrention,  as  we  find  it  afterward  employed  on  various  oc- 
casions in  serifture,  among  which  are  the  following:  first. 
It  was  intendea  by  the  princes  of  IstmI  for  carrying  parts 
of  the  sacred  ntemuls;  NmnK  vii.  3:  **  They  brought  their 


oATtng--six  covered  wagons  {ogekUX)  and  twelve  oxen ;'' 
—(two  oxen  to  each  wagon.)  Here  tnese  wagvms  are  es« 
pressly  said  to  be  covered ;  and  it  should  appear  that  they 
were  so  generally;  beyond  question  those  sent  by  Joseph 
for  the  women  of  Jacob'^s  family  were  si- ;  among  other  pur- 
poses, for  that  of  seclusion,  rerhaps  this  is  a  radical  idea 
m  their  name;  as  gal  signifies  ctfcik,  these. wagons  mi^ht 
be  covered  by  circular  headings,  spread  on  hoops,  like 
those  of  our  own  wagons ;  what  we  call  a  tilt.  Consider- 
able importance  attaches  to  this  heading,  or  tilt,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  curiosity  of  the  men  of  Belhshemesh,  1  Sam.  vi. 
7,  where  we  read  that  the  Philistines  advised  to  make  a 
new  covered  wagon,  or  cart  (ogeleh  !)~-and  the  ark  of  the 
Lord  was  put  into  it — and,  no  doubt,  was  careftflly  cover- 
ed over — concealed — secluded  by  those  who  sent  it; — it 
came  to  Bethshemesh ;  and  the  men  of  that  town  who  were 
reaping  in  the  fields,  perceiving  the  cart  coming,  went  and 
examined  what  it  contained:  '*and  they  saw  the  vertf  (nw^ 
ark.  and  were  joyful  in  seeing  it."  Those  who  first  exam- 
inee! it,  instead  of  carefully  covering  it  up  again,  as  a  sa- 
cred utensil,  suffered  it  to  he  open  to  common  inspection, 
which  they  encouraged,  in  order  to  triumph  in  the  votive 
offerings  it  had  acquired,  and  to  gratify  profane  curiosity; 
the  Lord,  therefore,  punished  the  people,  (verse  19')  "be- 
cause they  had  inspected— f^Vd  iiUo  (a)  the  ark."  This 
affords  a  clear  view  of  the  transgression  of  these  Israelites, 
who  had  treated  the  ark  with  less  reverence  than  the  Phi- 
listines themselves;  for  those  heathen  conquerors  had  at 
least  behaved  to  Jehovah  with  no  less  respect  than  they  did 
to  their  own  deities ;  and  being  accustomed  to  carry  them 
in  covered  wagons,  for  privacy,  they  maintained  the  same 
privacy  as  a  mark  of  honour  to  the  Gfod  of  Israel.  The  Le- 
vites  seemed  to  have  been  equally  culpable  with  the  com- 
mon people ;  they  ought  to  have  conformed  to  the  law, 
and  not  to  have  suffered  their  tftumph  on  this  victorious 
occasion  to  beguile  them  into  a  transgression  so  contrary 
to  the  very  first  principles  of  the  theocracy.  That  this 
word  ogeleh  describes  a  covered  wagon,  we  learn  from 
a  third  instance,  that  of  Uzzah,  9  Sam.  vi.  3.  for  we  can- 
not suppose,  that  David  could  so  far  forget  the  dignity  of 
the  ark  of  the  covenant,  as  to  suffer  it  to  be  exposed,  m  a 


— and  Uzzah  put  forth  [bis  hand,  or  some  catching  in- 
strument] to  the  ark  of  God,  and  laid  hold  of  it,  to  stop 
its  advancing  any  farther,  but  the  oxen  harnessed  to  the 
carr,  going  on,  they  drew  the  cart  away  from  the  arlc,  and 
the  whole  weight  of  the  ark  falling  out  of  the  cart  unex- 
pectedly, on  Xftzah,  crushed  him  to  death  — "and  he  died 
on  the  spot,  with  the  ark  of  GM"  fipon  him.  And  David 
called  the  place  "  the  breach  of  Uzzah" — ^that  is,'  where 
Uzzah  was  broken— crushed  to  death.  See  now  the  pro- 
portionate severity  of  the  punishments  attending  profa- 
nation of  the  ark.  1.  The  Philistines  suffered  by  diseases, 
from  which  they  were  relieved  after  their  oblations., 
S.  The  Bethshemites  also  suffered,  but  not  fatally,  by  dis- 
eases of  a  different  nature,  which,  after  a  time,  passed  off. 
These  were  inadvertences.  But,  3.  Uzzah,  who  ought  to 
have  been  fully  instructed  and  correctly  obedient,  who  con- 
ducted the  procession,  who  was  himself  a  Levite— this  man 
was  punished  fatally  for  his  remissness— his  inattention  to 
the  law;  which  expressly  directed  that  the  ark  should  be 
carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  priests,  the  Kohathites, 
Numb.  iv.  4, 19, 90,  distinct  from  those  things  carried  in 
ogelwth — covered  wagons,  chap.  vii.  9.  That  this  kind  of 
wagoTi  was  used  for  carnring  considerable  weights  and 
even  cumbersome  goods,  (and  therefore  was  fairly  analo- 
gous to  onr  own  wagons-^llted  wagons,)  we  gather  ff  om 
the  expression  of  the  Psalmist,  xlvi.  9: — 

He  makcth  wars  tocenae  to  the  end  of  the  earth  , 
The  bow  he  breaketh ;  and  cutteth  aannder  the  >pear  ; 
The  chaiioui  iogeiuth'y  he  bumeth  in  the  fire. 

The  writer  is  mentioning  the  instruments  of  wai^-the 
bow—the  spear;  then,  he  says,  the  wagons  (plural)  which 
used  to  return  home  loaded  with  plunder,  these  share  the 
fate  of  th^ir  companions,  the  bow  and  the  spear;  and  are 
burned  ir  iie  fire,  the  very  idea  of  the  classical  allegory, 
peace  bumingthe  implements  of  war,  introduced  herewith 
the  happiest  effect:  not  the  general's  marecabelkj  but  the 
plundering  wagons.  This  is  still  more  expressive,  if  these 
wagons  carried  captives ;  which  we  know  they  did  ' 
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instftnces,  women  and  children.  ^*  The  captive-carrying 
wagon  is  burnt."  There  can  be  no  stron^r  description  of 
the  effect  of  peace;  and  it  closes  the  period  with  peculiar 
emphasis. — TATLoa  in  Calmst. 

Ver.  6.  And  wheu  they  came  to  Nachon's  thrash- 
ing-floor, Uzzah  put  forth  his  hand  to  the  ark 
of  God,  and  took  hold  of  it ;  for  the  oxen  shook 
it,  7.  And  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled 
against  Uzzah,  and  Qoi  smote  him  there  for 
his  error  ]  and  there  he  died  by  the  ark  of  God. 

Happy  were  it  for  us,  if  we  could  account  for  the  opera- 
tions 01  God,  with  the  same  facility  that  we  can  for  the 
actions  of  his  saints ;  but  his  counsels  are  a  great  deep,  and 
his  judgments  (just  though  they  be)  are  sometimes  obscure, 
ftnd  past  finding  out.  For  what  shall  we  say  to  the  fate  of 
Uzzah  1  or  what  tolerable  cause  can  we  assign  for  his  sud- 
den and  untimely  end  1  It  was  now  near  seventy  years  since 
u»^  Israelites  had  carried  the  ark  from  place  to  place,  and 
So  long  a  disuse  had  made  them  forget  the  manner  of  doing 
it.  In  conformity  to  what  they  had  heard  of  the  Philis- 
tioes,  they  put  it  mto  a  new  cart,  or  wagon,  but  this  was 
against  the  express  direction  of  the  law,  which  ordered  it 
to  be  borne  upon  men's  shoulders.  It  is  commonly  sup- 
posed that  Uzzah  was  a  Levite,  though  there  is  no  proof  of 
It  from  scripture ;  but  supposing  he  was,  he  had  no  right  to 
attend  upon  the  ark ;  that  province,  by  the  same  law,  was 
restramed  to  those  Levites  only  who  were  of  the  house  of 
Kohath :  nay,  put  the  case  he  had  been  a  Kohathite  by 
birth,  yet  he  had  violated  another  command,  which  prohih- 
ited  even  these  Levites,  (though  they  carried  it  by  staves 
upon  their  shoulders,)  upon  pain  of  death,  to  touch  it  with 
.heir  hands :  so  that  here  was  a  threefold  tran^ression 
of  the  divine  will  in  this  method  of  proceeding.  The  ark, 
(as  some  say,)  by  Uzzah's  direction,  was  placed  in  a  cart ; 
U  zzah,  without  any  proper  designation,  adventures  to  at- 
tend it;  when  he  tnought  it  in  dai^er  of  falling,  offi- 
;iously  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  laiahold  on  it,  (all  vio- 
lating of  thi  divine  commands  t)  and  this  (as  is  supposed) 
not  so  much  ouiof  revereuce  to  the  sacred  symbol  or  Qod's 
presence,  as  out  of  diffidence  of  hisprovidence,  as  unable 
to  preserve  it  from  overturning.  The  truth  is,  this  ark 
had  so  lonff  continued  in  obscurity,  that  the  people,  in  a 
manner,  had  almost  lost  all  sense  of  a  divine  power  residing 
in  it,  and  therefore  approached  it  with  irreverence.  This 
is  implied  in  David's  exhortation  to  Zadock  and  Abiatbar, 
after  this  misfortune  upon  Uzzah.  '*  Ye.  are  the  chief  of 
the  fathers  of  the  Levites,  sanctify  yourselves  therefore, 
both  ye  and  your  brethren,  that  you  may  bring  up  the  ark 
of  the  Lord  Gk)d  of  Israel,  unto  the  place  that  I  have  pre- 
}  "ed  for  it ;  for,  becatise ye  did  U  not  alike  fintt 'he  Lord 
our  Gk)d  made  a  breach  upon  us,  for  that  we  sought  him  not 
after  the  due  order."  what  wonder  then,  if  Grod,  being 
minded  to  testify  his  immediate  presence  with  the  ark.  to 
'  retrieve  the  ancient  honour  of  that  sacred  vessel,  ana  to 
curb  all  licentious  profanations  of  it  for  the  future,  should 
single  out  one  that  was  the  most  culpable  of  many,  one 
who,  in  three  instances,  was  then  violating  his  commands, 
to  be  a  monument  of  his  displeasure  against  either  a  wilful 
ignorance  or  a  rude  contempt  of  his  precepts,  be  they  ever 
so  seemingly  small ;  that  by  such  an  example  of  terr  ^  he 
mii^ht  inspire  both  priests  and  people  with  a  sacred  dread 
of  his  majesty,  and  a  profound  veneration  for  his  mysteries. 
— Stackuodsb. 

Ver.  13.  And  it  was  so,  that  when  they  that  bare 
'   the  ark  of  the  Lord  had  gone  six  pace8»  he 
sacrificed  oxen  and  iktlings. 

rVom  these  words,  some  would  infer,  that  David,  having 
measured  the  ground  between  Obed-edom's  house,  and  the 
place  be  had  built  for  the  reception  of  the  ark,  had  altars 
raised,  at  the  distance  of  every  six  paces,  whereon  he  caused 
sacrifices  to  be  offered  as  the  ark  passed  by.  But  it  is  easy 
to  imagioe  what  a  world  of  confusion  this  would  create  in 
the  procession,  and  therefore  the  more  rational  constructioa 
is,  tnat  after  those  who  carried  the  ark  had  advanced  six 
pares,  without  any  snch  token  of  divine  wrath  as  Uzzah 
^  '  e,  then  did  they  offer  a  sacrifice  to  (3od,  which 
^several  living  ereatnres,  all  sacrificed  and 


offered  up  at  (»ce.  But  even  supposing  that,  at  set  distan- 
ces, there  were  sacrifices  all  along  the  way  that  they  went ; 
yet  we  are  to  know  that  it  was  no  unusual  thing  for  hea- 
thens to  confer  on  their  gods,  nay,  even  upon  their  empe- 
rors, the  same  honours  that  we  nnd  Da  via  here  bestowing 
upon  the  ark  of  the  God  of  Israel.  For  in  this  manner 
(as  Suetonius  tells  us)  was  Otho  received— Cum  per  omne 
iter,  dextra  finistraque,  oppidalim  victimae  casderentur :  and 
the  like  be-  relates  of  Caligula — Ut  a  miseno  movit,  inter 
altaria,  et  victimas,  ardentesque  taedas,  deocissimo  ac 
laBtissimo  obviorum  agmine  incessit. — Stackhouss. 

Ver.  14.  And  David  danced  before  the  Lord 
with  all  his  might ;  and  David  was  girded  with 
a  linen  ephod. 

In  the  oriental  dances,  in  which  the  women  engage  by 
themselves,  the  ladv  of  highest  rank  in  the  company  takes 
the  lead  J  and  is  followed  by  her  companions,  who  imiiaie 
her  steps,  and  if  she  sings,  make  up  the  chorus.  The  tunes 
are  extremely  gay  and  lively,  yet  with  something  in  them 
wonderfully  soft.  The  steps  are  varied  according  to  the 
pleasure  of  her  who  leads  the  dance,  but  always  in  exact 
time.  This  statement  may  enable  us  to  form  a  correct  idea 
of  the  dance,  which  the  women  of  Israel  performed  under 
the  direction  of  Miriam,  on  the  banks  of  the  Red  Sea.  The 
prophetess,  we  are  told,  "  took  a  timbrel  in  her  hand,  and 
all  the  womeiT  went  out  after  her,  with  timbrels  and  dan- 
ces." She  led  the  dance,  while  they  imitated  her  steps, 
which  were  not  conducted  according'lo  a  set,  well-known 
form,  as  in  this  country,  but  extemporaneous.  T  he  conjec- 
ture of  Mr.  Harmer  is  extremely  probable,  that  David  did 
not  dance  alone  before  the  Lord,  when  he  brought  up  the 
ark,  but  as  being  the  highest  in  rank,  and  more  skilful  than 
any  of  the  people,  he  led  the  feligious  dance  of  the.  males. 
— Faxton. 

Ver.  16.  And  as  the  ark  of  the  Lord  came  into 
the  city  of  David,  Michal,  Saul's  daughter,  look- 
ed through  a  window,  and  saw  King  David 
leaping  and  dancing  before  the  Lord  ;  and  she 
despisal  him  in  her  heart  17.  And  they 
hrouflcht  in  the  ark  of  the  Lord,  and  set  it  in 
his  place,  in  the  midst  of  the  tabernacle  that 
David  had  pitched  for  it :  and  David  offered 
bumt-ofierings  and  peace-ofTerings  before  the 
Lord.  18.  AncT  as  soon  as  David  had  made 
an  end  of  offering  burnt-offerings  and  peace- 
offerings,  he  blessed  the  people  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  of  hosts.  19.  And  he  dealt  among 
ail  the  people,  even  among  the  whole  multitud«% 
of  Israel,  as  well  to  the  women  as  men,  to  everv 
one  a  cake  of  bread,  and  a /good  piece  of  fleshy 
and  a  flagon  of  wine.  So  all  tne  people  de- 
parted every  one  to  his  house.  20.  Then  Dla- 
vid  returned  to  bless  his  household.  And  Mi- 
chal, the  daughter  of  Saul,  came  out  to  meet 
David,  and  said,  How  glorious  was  the  king  of 
Israel  to-day,  who  uncovered  himself  to-day  in 
the  eyes  of'^  the  handmaids  of  his  servants,  as 
one  of  the  vain  fellows  shamelessly  uncovereth 
himselfl 


When  thi.^  public  transaction  of  removing  the  ark 
happily  concluded,  the  pious  prince  retired  to  his  palace, 
to  bless  his  own  family  and  household,  and  share  with  theni 
the  public  joy.  But  an  unexpected  accident  interrupted  \  he 
pleasure  he  promised  himself,  and  could  not  bat  greatly 
affect  him,  as  it  arose  from  one,  from  whom  he  had  no 
reason  to  expect  the  contemptuous  treatment  that  she  eave 
him.  As  the  ark  of  the  Lord  was  just  entered  into  the  cit 
of  David,  or  mount  Sion,  Michal,  Saul's  daughter,  looked 
through  a  window  of  the  palace  to  behold  the  procession, 
saw  David  dancing  with  great  spirit  and  earnestness^  and 
viewed  him  with  contempt;  or,  as  the  text  says,  she  de- 
epised  him  in  her  hearty  aiid  when,  aAer  the solemnitv. 
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David  was  returned  to  his  habitation,  she  came  oat  to  meet 
hixn,  and,  with  indignation  and  a  sneer,  said  to  him,  "  How 

florious  was  the  king  of  Israel  to-dar,  who  openSy  showed 
imself  to-day  to  the  eyes  of  the  handmaids  oi  his  serranta, 
as  one  of  the  vain  persons  openly  shows  himself!"  Davids 
answer  to  her  was  severe,  but  just.  "  Have  I  descended  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  my  character,  as  king  of  Israel,  by 
divesting  myself  of  my  royal  robes,  appearing  publicly 
among  my  people,  and,  like  them,  dancing  and  playing  be- 
fore the  ark  1  It  was  before  the  Lord,  who  chose  me  be- 
fore thy  father,  and  before  all  his  house,  to  appoint  me 
ruler  over  the  people  of  the  Lord.  Therefore  will  I  play 
on  my  harp  before  the  Lord;  and  if  this  be  lo  make  myself 
cheap  and  contemptible,  I  will  be  more  so  than  this ;  and 
how  high  soever  oe  my  condition  as  king,  I  will  always 
be  humble  in  the  judgment  I  form  of  myself;  and  as  for 
those  maid-servants  of  whom  thou  speakest,  I  shall  be 
honoured  among  them  ;  the  very  meanest  of  the  people 
will  respect  me  the  more  for  my  popularity,  when  they  see 
me  condescend  to  share  in  their  sacred  mirth,  and  express 
it  in  the  same  manner,  by  which  they  testify  their  own  joy 
in  the  public  9olenmiiies.'^  In  this  he  acted  as  a  wise  and 
politic,  as  well  as  a  religious  prince;  for  in  ancient  times 
dancing  itself  was  in  use,  as  a  religions  ceremony,  and  in 
testimony  of  gratitude  and  joy,  in  public  solemnities.  Thus 
Miriam,  the  prophetess,  took  a  timbrel  in  her  hand,  and  all 
the  women  went  out  after  her  with  timbrels  and  with 
dances,  to  celebrate  their  deliverance  from  Pharaoh,  his  de- 
struction in  the  Red  Sea,  and  their  own  safe  passage  through 
the  waters  of  iti  So  also  Jephthah's  daughter  met  her  father 
with  timbrels  and  dances,  to  congratulate  his  victory  over 
the  Ammonites,  and  Gkxl's  having  taken  vengeance  for 
him  of  those  enemies.  Thus  at  the  yearly  feast  of  the 
Lord  at  Shiloh,  the  virgins  of  the  place  came  out  to  dance 
in  dances.  It  was  used  also  frequently  among  the  gentiles, 
by  the  greatest  personages  in  honour  of  the  gods,  and  re- 
commended bj^the  greatest  philosophers,  as  a  thing  highly 
df»^^nt  and  becoming  in  itself. 

But  though  David  acted  from  a  tmly  religious  zeal,  vet 
ne  had  been  very  severely  censured  for  his  habit  and  be- 
haviour on  this  occasion ;  being  dressed,  as  it  hath  been 
represented,  in  a  linen  ephcd,  and  "dancing  before  the 
Lord,  in  such  a  frantic  indecent  manner,  that  he  exposed 
his  nakedness  to  the  bystanders."  Mr.  Bayle  in  the  first 
pat  ^f  liis  remarks,  expresses  himself  in  a  more  cautious 
and  temperate  manner,  and  doth  not  pass  his  judgment, 
whether  David  discovered  his  nakedness  or  not ;  but  says, 
that  "  if  he  did  discover  it,  his  action  might  be  deemea 
ill,  morally  speaking ;  but  if  he  did  no  more  than  make 
himself  contemptible  by  his  postures,  and  by  not  keeping 
up  the  majesty  «f  his  character,  it  was  but  an  imprudence 
at  most,  and  not  a  crime."  He  adds,  that  "  it  ought  to  be 
considered,  on  what  occasion  it  was  that  he  danced.  It 
was  when  the  ark  was  carried  to  Jerusalem,  and  conse- 
quently the  excess  of  his  joy  and  of  his  leaping,  testified  his 
attachment  and  sensibilit^r  for  sacred  things."  I  shall  just 
remark  here,  that  if  David  did  really  discover  his  naked- 
ness on  this  occasion,  jet  if  it  was  merely  accidental,  and 
without  any  design,  it  could  not  be  deemed  ill,  morally 
speaking,  by  any  good  judge  of  morality.  I  apprehend 
also  that  Mr.  Bayle  doth  not  know  enough  of  David's  man- 
ner of  dancing,  and  the  postures  he  made  use  of,  to  be  sure 
that  he  rendered  himself  deservedly  ridiculous  bv  the  use 
of  them ;  because  persons  may  dance  in  a  very  brisk  and 
lively  manner,  without  any  postures  that  shall  deserve 
contempt,  and  because  there  is  no  word  in  the  original,  that 
is  made  use  of  to  express  David's  behaviour  in  this  pro- 
cession, that  either  implies,  or  will  justify  such  a  supposi- 
tion. 

The  case  which  Mr.  Bayle  mentions  from  Ferrand  of 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  is  so  perfectly  different  from  that  of 
David,  as  that  it  should  not  have  been  related  by  him  in 
the  article  of  David,  at  least  without  some  mark  of  disap- 
probation. St.  Francis  voluntarily  stripped  himself  stark 
naked,  in  the  presence  of  many  persons,  met  together  to  be 
witness  to  bis  absolute  renunciation  of  his  paternal  inher- 
itance. This  was  the  downright  madness  of  enthusiasm. 
David,  on  the  contrary,  divested  himself  only  of  his  royal 
dress,  and  put  on  such  a  habit,  as  effectually  preserved 
him  from  every  thing  of  indecency  and  absurdity  in  his 
appearance.  For  he  was  clothed  in  a  double  garinent;  a 
robe  of  fine  linen,  with  a  linen  ephod.    These  two  gitr- 


ments  are  expressly  distinguished  in  the  accoimt  of  the  vest- 
ments of  the  high-priesis :  **  Thou  shall  take  garments  and 
put  upon  Aaron,  (and  as  we  well  render  it.)  the  ephod,  and 
the  robe  of  the  epnod."  And  again  :  "  These  are  the  gar- 
ments, which  they  shall  make,  the  breastplate,  and  the 
ephod,  and  the  robe."  The  fabric  of  them  was  different ; 
the  ephod  being  made  of  gold,  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet ; 
butithe  robe  formed  all  of  blue.  The  shape  of  them  was 
also  different ;  the  ephod  reaching  only  to  the  knees,  but 
the  robe  flowinsdown  so  as  to  cover  the  feet ;  called  there- 
fore by  the  LXa.  n^qpqs,  and  the  Vulgate  version,  stola. 
The  robe  also  had  no  division  in  it  throughout,  but  was 
made  whole  and  round,  with  an  opening  in  the  middle  of 
it,  on  the  top,  so  that  it  was  impossible  that  any  part  of  the 
body  could  oe  seen  through  it ;  or  that  David,  in  dancing, 
could  expose  to  view,  what  decency  refjuired  him  to  con- 
ceal ;  especially  as  the  ephod  was,  on  this  occasion,  thrown 
over  it,  and  certainly  tied  with  a  girdle,  ^s  the  priest's* 
ephod  always  was.  With  these  linen  garments  David 
clothed  himself  on  this  solemnity,  both  out  of  reverence 
for  God,  and  for  conveniency ;  because  they  were  cooler, 
and  less  cumberson^e  than  his  royal  habit,  and  would  not 
occasion  that  large  perspiration,  which  the  exercise  of 
dancing  would  oinerwise  have  produced.  And  however 
improper  such  a  long  flowing  robe,  girt  round  with  a  girdle, 
may  be  thought  for  a  man  dancing  with  all  his  might,  yet 
it  is  certain  that  David  did  dance  m  such  a  one,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  think  it  could  be  anywise  inconvenient  to 
him.  For,  though  the  robe  was  close,  i.  e.  had  no  opening 
from  the  breast  to  the  feet,  and  was  girt  round  with  the 
ephod,  yet  it  was  large  and  wide,  and  flowing  at  the  lower 
end ;  and  hanging  down  in  various  folds,  gave  room  snfll- 
cient  for  the  full  exercise  of  the  feet  in  dancing.  And  of 
this  every  one  will  have  full  conviction,  who  frequents 
any  of  our  polite  assemblies,  in  which  he  will  see  many  fair 
ones  dance,  like  the  king  of  Israel,  with  all  their  might, 
without  any  great  inconvenience  from  the  flowing  habits, 
which  so  greatly  adorn  them. 

It  may  be  further  observed,  that  this  robe  was  worn  by 
kings,  their  children,  priests,  Levites,  and  prophets,  wheii 
they  appeared  on  very  solemn  occasions,  wnicn  also  cov- 
ered over  their  other  garments.  Thus  Samuel  is  repre- 
sented as  covered  with  a  robe  or  mantle,  as  we  render  it. 
All  the  Leviies,  that  bare  the  ark,  and  the  singers,  a»d 
Ghenaniah,  the  master  of  the  carriage,  or  of  those  wno 
carried  the  ark,  appeared  in  it  on  this  very  occasion.  Kings' 
daughters  were  clothed  in  the  same  habit.  The  princes 
of  the  sea  wore  them.  And  even  God  himself  is  repre- 
sented, clad  with  zealj  as  with  a  robe.  As  David  therefore 
dressed  himself  on  this  occasion,  with  a  long  flowing  linen 
robe,  instead  of  the  robe  of  state,  proper  to  him  as  king  of 
Israel,  which  was  made  of  different,  and  much  richer  ma- 
terials ;  he  was  .scornfully  insulted  by  Sanl's  daughter,  not 
for  exposing  his  nakedness  to  the  spectators,  which  he  no 
more  did,  nor  conld  do,  than  all  the  rest  of  the  attendants, 
who  wore  the  same  habit,  but  for  imcovering  himself  in 
the  eyes  of  the  handmaids  of  his  servants,  i.  e.  appearing 
openly  before  the  meanest  of  the  people,  in  a  dress,  wholly 
unworthy,  as  she  thought,  the  character  and  majesty  of  the 
king  of  krael.  Nor  was  this  all ;  for  it  appears,  by  part  of 
David's  answer  to  Michal,  that  she  was  particularly  offend- 
ed with  his  playing  publicly  on  the  harp;  and,  probably, 
she  mimicked  and  rioicnled  him,  by  the  attitude  in  which 
she  put  herself  on  this  occasion.  For,  in  answer  to  her 
reproach,  David  says  to  her,  '*  It  was  before  the  Lord  that  I 
uncovered  myself  .  .  .  ,  therefore  I  will  play  before  the 
Lord,"  i.  e.  look  on  it  with  what  contempt  you  please,  yet  as 
I  openly  played  on  my  harp  in  the  presence,  and  in  honour 
of  God,  I  glory  in  it,  and  will  continue  to  do  it,  when  any 
fair  opportunity  presents  itself.  His  particularly  mention- 
ing ^vtng6(;/or«  Uu  Lord,  plainly  snows,  that  there  was 
somewhat,  in  the  nature  and  manner  of  her  reproach,  that 
gave  occasion  to  it. 

Besides,  it  should  be  remarked,  that  the  eastern  princes, 
out  of  affectation,  and  to  strike  the  people  with  greater  rev- 
erence, seldom  appeared  in  public,  and  whenever  they 
did,  not  without  great  pomp  and  solemnity;  as  is  the  cus- 
tom among  them  to  this  day.  Michal  therefore  unquestion- 
ably thought,  that  David  made  himself  too  cheap,  by  thus 
discovering  himself  topublic  view,  without  any  royal  pomp, 
or  marks  of  distinction,  and  familiarly  mixing  himsMi 
with  the  attendants  on  this  solemnity,  as  though  he  hail 
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been  one  of  them,  and  not  the  kin^  of  Israel.  And  the 
meaning  of  Michal's  words  in  this  view  will  be :  How  glo- 
rious was  the  king  of  Israel  to-day,  who  uncovered,  i.  e. 
stripped  himself  of  his  majesty,  and  all  the  ensigns  of  his  rojal 
dignity,  and  openly  exposed  himself  to  the  mc»t  public  view 
of  the  meanest  of  the  people,  as  a  vain  thoughtless  person, 
who,  without  a  proper  habit,  or  regard  to  character,  expo- 
ses himself  to  public  ridicule  and  scorn! 

Mr.  Bayle  seems  to  be  pretty  much  of  Michal*s  ojiinion, 
when  he  sajrs,  "  It  would  be  thought  very  strange,  in  any 
part  of  Europe,  if,  on  a  day  of  procession  of  the  holy  sac- 
rament, the  kings  should  dance  in  the  streets  with  nothing 
but  a  small  ^rdle  on  their  bodies.''  It  may  be  so,  but  the 
observation  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  because  David  did 
not  dance  in  the  streets  in  this  manner,  as  he  insinuates. 
Besides,  Mr.  Bayle  could  not  but  know,  that  customs  varv, 
and  that  the  same  customs  may  be  thought  very  venerable 
and  ridiculous,  in  differttit  nations,  and  at  different  times. 
However  solemn  and  sacred  the  procession  of  the  sacra* 
ment  might  have  seemed  here,  two  or  three  centuries  ago. 
and  may  at  this  day  appear  in  popish  countries,  it  would 
now  seem  a  most  contemptible  and  absurd  farce  m  this  na- 
tion. We  should  look  with  indignation  and  scorn,  to  see 
a  crowned  head  holding  the  stirrup  or  bridle  of  a  triple- 
mitred  monk's  horse,  or  numbly  bending  to  kiss  his  toe  *,  or 
emperors  and  jprinces  carrying  wax  canales  in  their  hands, 
in  company  or  a  set  of  shorn  baldpated  priests,  or  devoutly 
praying  before  a  dead  log  of  wood,  or  going  in  pilgrimage 
to  consecrated  statues,  and  kiss  tnresholds,  and  venerate 
the  relics  of  dead  bodies;  and  yet,  despicable  as  these 
practices  are  in  themselves,  thej  have  been  used,  and  some 
of  them  continue  in  other  nations  to  be  used  to  this  dav; 
and  have  been,  and  are  now,  so  far  from  being  thought 
strange  or  ridicalotis,  as  that  they  were,  and  are  still  es- 
teemed very  high  and  laudable  instances  of  piety  and  de- 
votion. 

If  we  examine  the  words  themselves^  by  which  Michal 
reproached  David,  they  can  never  be  fairly  so  interpreted, 
as  to  mean  that  indecency,  which  some  writers  would  be 
l^lad  to  find  in  them ;  and  as  to  David's  answer,  it  is  utterlv 
mconsistent  with  such  a  ineaning.    David  said  to  Michal, 
"  It  was  before  the  Lord."    What  was  before  the  Lord  1 
What,  his  discovering  his  nakedness  1    The  very  consid- 
eration of  his  being  before  the  Lord  would  have  prevented 
it,  as  he  knew  that  such  an  indecency,  in  the  solemnities  of 
divine  worship,  was  highly  offensive  to  God,  andprohibit- 
ed  under  penalty  of  death.    Again  he  says,  "  Tlierefore 
will  I  play  before  the  Lord,"  i.  e.  play  upon  my  harp ; 
which  must  refer  to  her  reproaching  him,  na  appearmg  like 
a  common  harper ;  for  it  would  be  no  answer  to  her,  had 
she  reproached  him  for  that  scandalous  appearance,  .which 
some  would  make  him  guilty  of.    Further  he  adds :  "  And 
I  will  be  more  vile  than  this,  and  will  be  base  in  my  own 
sight."    I  will  not  scruple  to  submit  to  lower  services  than 
this,  in  honour  otQod ;  and  notwithstanding  my  regal  dig- 
nity, will  not  think  myself  above  any  humiliations,  how 
great  soever  they  may  oe,  that  may  testify  my  gratitude  and 
submission  to  him  '.—expressions  these  which  evidently 
show,  that  what  she  called  David's  uncovering  himself, 
was  what  he  had  designedly  done,  and  not  an  accidental 
isvoluntary  thing,  without  design,  and  contrary  to  his  in- 
tention.   And  had  he  designedly  exposed  his  nakedness, 
or  even  without  desien,  how  could  he  have  made  himself 
more  vile,  or  rendered  himself  more  worthy  of  censure  and 
reproach  1    Upon  the  whole,  that  David  danced  so,  as  to 
discover  what  he  ought  to  have  concealed,  is  an  invidious 
surmise,  that  no  man  of  learning  or  candour  will  affirm, 
and  which  has  nothing  in  the  grammatical  sense  of  the  ex- 
pressions made  use  of  to  support  it,  and  is  in  its  nature  im- 
possible, from  the  make  and  form  of  the  garments  he  was 
clothed  with. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  when  the  scripture  says,  "  There- 
lore  Michal,  Saul's  daughter,  had  no  child  to  the  day  of  her 
death,"  it  doth  not  seem  to  be  remarked,  as  though  it  was 
a  punishment  on  her  for  this  contempt  of  David,  unless  be 
voluntarily  left  her  bed,  for  so  heinous  and  undeserved  an 
insult;  bat  as  a  reproach  on  herself  for  her  barrennjess,  she 
having  never  had  any  children  by  David ;  barrenness  being 
accounted  as  reproachful  and  dishonourable  a  circum- 
stance, as  could  befall  a  married  woman.  6o  that  she  had 
litiie  reason  to  reproach  her  husband,  when  she  was  liable 
to  a  much  greater  r^roach  herself. --C/Handlir. 


Ver.  19.  And  he  dealt  among  all  the  people,  eoew 
among  the  whole  mtiltitude  of  Israel,  as  well 
to  the  women  as  men,  to  every  one  a  cake  of 
bread,  and  a  good  piece  offLesh,  and  a  flagon 
of  wine.  So  all  the  people  departed  every  one 
to  his  houses 

The  entertainer  at  a  feast  occasionally  dismissed  his 
guests  with  costly  presents.    Lysimaehus  of  Babylon  hav- 
ing entertained  Hemerus  the  tvrant  of  the  Bai^lonians  and 
Seleucians,  with  three  hundred  other  guests,  gave  every  man 
a  silver  cup,  of  four  pounds  weight.    When  Alexander 
made  his  marriage  feast  at  Snsa  in  Persia,  he  paid  the 
debts  of  all  his  soldiers  out  of  his  own  exchequer,  and  pre* 
sented  every  one  of  his  guests,  who  were  not  fewer  than 
nine  thousand,  with  golden  cups.    The  master  of  the  house 
among  the  Romans,  used  also  to  give  the  guests  certain 
presents  at  their  departure,  or  to  send  them  after  they  were 
gone,  to  their  respective  habitations.    It  is  probable  that 
this  custom,  like  many  others  which  prevailed  in  Greece 
and  Rome,  was  derived  from  the  nations  of  Asia ;  for  the 
sacred  writers  allude  repeatedly  to  a  similar  custom,  which 
closed   the  religious  festivals  or  public  entertainments 
among  the  chosen  people  of  God.    when  David  brought 
up  the  ark  from  the  bouse  of  Obed-edom,  into  the  place 
which  he  had  prepared  for  it,  he  offered  burnt-offerings 
and  peace-offerings  before  the  Lord.    And  as  soon  as  the 
solemnity  was  finished,  "  he  dealt  among  all  the  people, 
even  among  the  whole  multitude  of  Israel,  as  well  to  the 
women  as  men,  to  every  one  a  cake  of  bread,  and  a  flag* 
on  of  wine."— Paxton. 

Dr.  Chandler  and  his  associates,  received  presents  from 
the  Greeks  of  Athens,  consisting  of  perfumed  flowers, 
pomegranates,  oranges,  and  lemons,  pastry,  and  other  arti- 
cles.   The  presents  made  by  Davia  were  ^  doubt  verv 
different.  Leavened  and  unleavened  bread,  tne  flesh  which 
remained  from  the  peace-offerings,  and  some  of  the  wine 
then  presented.    Oosephus.)    The  rabbins  suppose  thai 
the  word  we  translate,  a  good  piece  of  JUsk^  signifies  ?h« 
sixth  part  of  an  animal.    Without,  however,  admitting  the 
propriety  of  this  assertion,  it  may  lead  to  the  true  explansr 
tion  of  the  word.    Maillet  affirms,  that  a  sheep,  with  a 
proper  quantity  of  rice,  which  answers  the  purpose  of  bread 
very  frequently  in  the  East,  will  furnish  a  good  repast  for 
sixt^  people.    If  now  the  people  of  the  Jewish  army  were 
divided  into  tens,  as  it  seems  they  were,  who  might  mess 
together,  and  locige  under  one  and  the  same  tent,  as  ii  is 
highly  probable,  from  every  tenth  man's  being  appointed  to 
fetch  or  prepare  provision  for  their  fellow-soldiers,  accord- 
ing to  what  we  read.  Judges  xx.  10,  then  the  sixth  part  of 
a  sheep  would  be  sufficient  for  the  men  at  one  repast,  and 
be  sumcient  for  one  mess  or  tent  of  soldiers;  and  from  this 
particular  ca<(e  it  may  come  to  signify,  ip  general,  a  suffi- 
cient portion  for  each  person,  which,  indeed,  seems  to  be 
the  meaning  of  our  translators,  when  they  render  the  word 
a  good  piece  of  flesh — enough  for  an  ample  repast     The 
other  part  of  this  royal  and  sacred  donation  was  a  Jlagon 
of  wine,  perhaps  a  gourd  full  of  wine  is  meant.  The  shells 
of  gourds  are  used  to  this  day  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
world  for  holding  quantities  of  wine  for  present  spending, 
and  particularly  m  sacred  festivals.    So  when  Dr.  Richard 
Chandler  was  about  leaving  Athens,  he  tells  us,  he  sapped 
at  the  customhouse,  where  "  the  archon  provided  a  gourd 
of  choice  wine,  and  one  of  the  crew  excelled  on  the  lyre." 
And  describing  a  panegyris,  or  general  sacred  assemlily  of 
the  Greeks  in  the  Lesser  Asia,  he  informs  us,  "  that  the 
church  was  only  stones  piled  up  for  walls,  without  a  rooL 
and  stuck  on  this  solemnity  with  wax-candles  lighted,  asa 
small  tapers,  and  that  after  fulfilling  their  religious  dntki, 
it  is  the  custom  of  the  Greeks  to  indulge  in  festivity ;  at 
which  time  he  foimd  the  multitude  siuing  under  haLf-tents, 
with  a  store  of  melons  and  grapes,  besides  lambs  and  8bee|: 
to  be  killed,  wine  in  eourds  and  skins,  and  other  necessaiy 
provision."    What  the  size  of  the  gourds  that  aacieatl> 
grew  in  that  country  was,  or  what  that  of  those  that  are 
now  found  there,  may  not  be  quite  certain.    But  a  gourd 
full  of  wine,  for  each  person,  was  abundantly  suflScient  £di 
a  joy  that  required  attention  to  temperance. — T" 


CHAPTER  VII. 
Yer.  18.  Then- went  King  David  in,  and  sat  be- 
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fore  the  IIord,  and  he  said.  Who  am  1^0  Lord 
God  1  and  what  is  my  house,  that  thou  hast 
hrought  me  hitherto  1 

Pococke  has  given  the  figcire  of  a  person  half  sitting  and 
half  kneeling,  that  is,  kneelinff  so  as  to  rest  the  most  mos- 
calar  part  of  his  bodjr  on  his  neels.  This,  he  observes,  is 
the  manner  in  which  inferior  persons  sit  at  this  day  before 
rreat  men,  and  is  considered  as  a  very  hnmble  postnre. 
In  this  manner,  probably,  David  sat  before  the  Lord,  when 
he  went  into  ine  sanctuary,  to  bless  him  for  his  promise 
respecting  his  family. — Hibmer. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Yer.  2  And  he  smote  Moah,  and  measured  them 
with  a  line,  casting  them  down  to  the  ground  ,* 
even  with  two  lines  measured  he  to  put  to 
death,  and  with  one  full  line  to  keep  alive:  and 
so  the  Moahites  became  David's  servants,  and 
brought  gifts. 

See  on  2  Sam.  12.  31. 

David  had  scarce  ended  his  wars  with  the  Philistines, 
but  he  was  engaged  in  another  wiih  the  Moabites,  of  which 
the  scripture  history  gives,  as  I  xmderstand  it,  the  following 
account.  "  He  also  smote  Moab,  and  he  measured  them  by 
a  line,"  i.  e.  in  one  tract  of  the  country,  to  throw  them  down 
level  with  the  ground.  Then  he  measured  out  two  tracts. 
one  to  put  to  death,  and  one  full  tract  to  preserve  alive;  and 
Moab  became  David's  servants,  bringing  him  gifts.  When 
he  had  beat  the  Moahites,  he  ordered  a  general  survey  to 
be  made  of  the  whole  country :  in  one  pan  or  tract  of 
which  he  levelled  Moab  with  the  ground,  i.  e.  razed  so 
many  of  their  tpwns  and  fortresses,  as  he  thought  neces- 
sary to  secure  his  conquest.  He  then  proceeded  to  ani- 
madvert on  the  inhabitants,  measuring  out  two  tracts,  or 
parts  of  the  country:  one  line  or  tract  for  death,  and  the 
iu«ness  oi  a  ane,  a  very  large  tract  oi  the  courtry,  to  keep 
alive,  i.  e.  to  cut  off  the  inhabitants  of  the  one,  those  who 
had  been  most  active  in  the  war  against  him,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  far  larger  part  of  them  alive;  and  thus  made  the 
whdLe  nation  tributary  ta  his  crown.  Who  was  the  ag- 
gressor in  these  two  last  actions,  the  scripture  history  doth 
DOt  determine.  Some  authors  seem  inclined  to  give  David 
the  credit  of  it,  though  without  anv  shadow  of  proof.  I 
apprehend  the  contrary  may  be  collected  from  what  the 
Psalmist  says:  " That  £dom,  Moab,  Ammon,  Amalek,  the 
Syrians  unaer  Hadadezer,  and  other  nations,  had  consult- 
ed together  with  one  consent  to  cut  off  Israel  from  being  a 
nation ;  and  that  the  name  of  Israel  might  be  no  more  in 
remembrance.  This  seems  plainly  to  refer  to  the  history 
of  the  wars  with  these  very  nations,  related  in  Samuel. 
Again;>it  such  a  cruel  confederacy  as  this,  David  had  a  right 
to  defend  himself,  and  to  take  such  a  vengeance  on  his 
enemies,  as  was  necessary  to  his  own  and  his  people^s  fu- 
ture safety.  If  this  powerful  league,  to  extirpate  the  Is- 
raelites, was  a  justinable  compact,  because  Israel  was  a 
common  enemy,  who  ravagea  ad  libitum,  not  from  the 
common  misunderstanding  of  states,  but  from  an  insatiable 
appetite  for  blood  and  murder,  as  some  writers  choose  to 
represent  them;  it  will  certainly  follow,  that  there  may  be 
occasions  that  will  justify  this  severe  execution,  in  the 
utter  excision  of  nations ;  and  that  if  the  Moahites,  Amal- 
ekites,  Philistines,  and  other  nations,  were  common  ene- 
mies to  the  H^rews,  and  ravaged  them,  ad  libitum,  from 
an  insatiable  appetite  for  blood  and  murder,  David  had  a 
right  to  extirpate  them,  whenever  he  could,  without  de- 
serving the  charge  of  barbarity,  and  a  blood-thirsty  spirit. 
This  was  eertainly  the  character  of  many  of  the  enemies 
of  the  Hebrew  nation,  but  can  never  be  applicable  to  the 
Hebrews  themselves.  It  is  allowed,  that  they  were  to 
maintain  a  perpetual  hostility  with,  and  extirpate,  if  they 
could,  the  seven  nations,  because  Gk>d  had  proscribed 
them,  and  their  own  prosperity,  and  almost  being,  depend- 
ed on  it  But  as  to  the  Edomites^  Moahites,  and  Ammon- 
ites, they  were  expressly  forbid  to  meddle  with  them,  and 
invade  any  of  their  territories,  by  beginning  hostilities 
against  them.  And  trom  the  whole  history  of  the  Hebrew 
nation,  from  their  first  settlement  in  Canaan,  to  ^eir  de- 
struction by  Nebuchadnezzar,  there  is  scarce  on<  instance 


to  be  produced,  of  their  invading  the  neighbouring  nations, 
without  being  first  attacked  b^  tnem,  or  of  their  plundering 
them  any  further  than  as  their  victories  over  them,  gaineS 
in  their  own  defence,  gave  them  a  right  to  it,  by  the  com* 
mon  usages  and  laws  of  war.  During  the  period  preceding 
the  regal  government,  we  read  of  nothing  almost  but  their 
grievous  oppressions  bjr  the  Moahites,  Ammonites,  Amal- 
ekites,  Midianite^  Philistines,  and  other  neighbouring 
nations,  who  forced  them  into  dens,  mountains,  and  strong- 
holds, deprived  them  of  all  manner  of  arms  for  their 
defence,  and  destroyed  the  increase  of  their  lands,  so  that 
there  was  no  sustenance  for  Israel,  neither  sheep,  nor  ox,  , 
nor  ass.  But  we  have  not  a  sinfi^le  intimation  of  the 
Hebrews  invading,  plundering,  and  destroying  them.  And 
indeed  it  was  not  possible  that  as  a  nation  they  could, 
during  this  long  period,  make  any  considerable  invasions 
upon  the  neighbouring  states.  For  they  had  no  kings,  no 
settled  government,  no  generals  and  captains  to  lead  them, 
nor  standing  armies  to  protect  them ;  God,  in  a  venr  ex- 
traordinary manner,  and  at  particular  seasons,  being 
pleased  to  raise  them  up  proper  persons,  to  give  them  some 
temporary  relief  from  those  who  enslaved  and  despoiled 
them;  which  made  them  at  last  resolve  to  have  a  king, 
who  might  be  always  ready  to  protect  and  defend  them. 
They  were  in  themselves  an  easy  ouiet  people,  never 
inured  to  war,  employed  in  huslxinary,  and  raising  of 
cattle;  and  so  far  from  being  a  common  enemy  to  all  the 
nations  round  them,  as  that  tney  took  every  method  to  cul- 
tivate their  friendshipj  taking  their  daughters  to  be  their 
wives,  and  giving  their  dau^ters  to  their  sons,- forsaking 
their  own  God,  and  following  after  the  gods  of  every 
neighbouring  nation.  And  yet  they  were  almost  perpetu- 
ally imder  oppression,  and  their  too  great  fondness  to  be 
on  good  terms  with  their  oppressors,  was  the  very  reason 
why  God  sold  them  into  their  enemies*  hands,  and  suffered 
them  so  often  to  groan,  by  turns,  under  the  yoke  of  every 
petty  state,  that  had  a  mind  to  enslave  them.  And  as  for 
David,  he  had  hitherto  been  engaged  in  no  wars  against 
any  of  his  neighbours,  exce;)t  two  defensive  ones  against 
the  Philistines ;  who^  upon  his  first  accession  to  the  throne 
of  Israel,  invaded  his  aominions,  with  an  intention  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  kingdom,  or  render  him  and  his  people 
wholly  dependant  on  their  power.  If  therefore  the  Moah- 
ites joined  in  the  confederacy  with  the  Ammonites,  Edom- 
ites,  Philistines,  and  others,  to  extirpate  the  Hebrew  nation, 
David  treated  them  with  comparative  lenity  and  moderation, 
if  he  cut  off  even  two  thirds  of  them,  whom  he  found  in  arms 
against  him;  and  especially,  if  he  put  to  the  sword  but  one 
half  of  them,  who  intended  his  utter  destruction,  and  the 
entire  extirpation  of  his  people.  And  as  this  is  certain,  that 
the  AmaleKites,  Philistines,  Moahites,  and  other  nations, 
were  perpetual  and  inveterate  enemies  to  the  Hebrews, 
and  invaded  them  whenever  they  were  able,  the  Hebrews 
had  a  right  to  make  reprisals,  to  attack  them  on  every 
occasion  that  offered,  and  to  treat  them  with  that  severity, 
that  was  necessary  to  their  own  peace  and  safety  for  the 
future.  I  may  add,  what  Bishop  Patrick  and  others  ob- 
serve, that  the  Jewish  writers  amrm,  that  David  exercised 
this  severity  on  the  Moahites,  because  they  had  slain  his 
parents  and  brethren,  whom  he  committed  to  the  custody 
of  the  king  of  Moab,  during  his  exile.  But  I  lay  no  great 
stress  on  this  tradition,  as  it  is  wholly  unsupported  by  the 
scripture  history ;  and  because  David's  treatment  of  them 
is  sufficiently  justified  by  the  ancient  law  of  nations ;  as  to 
which  my  reader  will  be  abimdantly  satisfied  by  consulting 
Grotius. — Cbakolsr. 

The  war  laws  of  the  Israelites  are  detailed  by  Moses  in 
the  twentieth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy.  I  shall  at  present 
only  take  notice  of  those  particulars  that  relate  to  the 
course  they  were  to  pursue  towards  foreign  nations,  and 
postpone  those  that  regard  levies,  the  division  of  plunder, 
&c.  until  I  come  to  treat  of  private  law.  Of  a  declaration 
of  war,  before  proceeding  to  nostilities,  Moses  says  nothing; 
and,  therefore,  seems  not  to  have  deemed  it  so  indispensably 
necessary  as  the  Romans  did.  The  disputes  concerning 
its  necessity  are  so  well  known,  that  I  shall  not  trouble 
my  readers  with  any  remarks  upon  them.  At  present,  we 
do  not  consider  this  solemnity  as  at  all  essential  to  the 
lawfulness  of  a  war,  but  commence  hostilities  without  any 
previous  announcement  of  our  intention,  whenever  we 
conceive  that  the  injuries  offered  us  require  them  *' 
Appears  (Numb,  xixi.)  to  have  done  (he  same ;  ^ 
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attacked  the  ^idlanites,  without  giving  them  L'me  to  arm ; 
and  hence  ( ver.  49)  he  did  not  lose  a  single  man,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  incomprehensible.  The  word 
M3S,  so  often  repeated  in  that  chapter,  and  prolably  wrong 
pointed  by  the  Jews,  signifies  m  Arabic,  an  inroad^  or 
attack  by  surprise.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  injunc- 
tion of  Moses,  that  a  hostile  city  should  be  summoned 
before  an  attack,  and  if  it  surrendered  without  fishting, 
that  its  inhabitants  should  have  their  lives  granted,  upon 
the  condition  of  becoming  tributaries.  If,  however,  a  city 
should  make  resistance,  tnen  all  the  men  in  it  were  to  t>e 
put  to  the  sword ;  and  the  women  and  children  to  become 
captives  to  the  Israelites.  The  former  of  these  particulars, 
viz.  massacring  all  the  men,  stamps  tkeir  war  law  with  a 
much  greater  degree  of  severity  than  is  manifested  in  ours; 
ibr  although  we  must  take  into  the  account,  that  among 
ancient  nations  all  the  males  who  could  bear  aims  actuallv 
did  so  when  it  was  necessary,  and  that  there  was  no  such 
distinction  between  soldier  and  citizen  as  among  us ;  yet 
even  in  the  case  of  a  city  being  taken  by  storm,  we  are 
wont  to  give  quarter ;  and  no  Frenchman  will  have  any 
anxiety  to  be  reminded  that  bois-te-duc  forms  a  solitary  ex- 
ception to  this  practice.  Still,  however,  it  is  not  contrary 
to  the  law  of  nature,  if  we  get  the  upper  hand,  to  kill  our 
enemy,  who  either  himself  oears  arms  in  order  to  kill  us, 
or  hires  others  in  his  room  for  that  purpose.  The  Israel- 
ites could  not  regulate  their  conduct  by  our  more  merciful 
law  of  nation^  which  is,  by  several  thousand  years,  of 
later  date ;  but  they  acted  precisely  as  their  vanquished 
foes  wouild  have  done,  had  they  been  lucky  enough  to 
have  been  the  conquerors;  and  they  therefore  merit  the 
praise  of  magnanimity,  if,  to  lessen  the  evils  of  war,  we 
see  them  refraining  m  the  smallest  degree  from  insisting 
on  requital  of  like  for  like  to  the  utmost.  The  enemies 
with  whom  the  Israelites  had  to  do,  were  wont  not  mere'y 
to  put  the  vanquished  to  death,  but  at  the  same  time  to 
exercise  great  cruelties  upon  them.  The  Bible  is  full  of 
relations  to  this  purport.  Sometimes  infants  and  sucklings 
were  massacred,  and  iheir  bodies  collected  into  heaps;  for 
which  we  find  in  Hebrew  a  particular  term,  vsi ;  some- 
times pregnant  women  were  ripped  up,  2  Kinss  viii.  12. 
Amos  i.  13 ;  sometimes  people  were  laid  upon  thorns,  and 
put  to  death  with  thrashing  wains,  Judg.  viii.  7—16.  Amos 
1.  3.  Sometimes  even  royal  princes  were  burnt  alive, 
e  Kings  iii.  27.  I  will  not  relate  all  the  cruelties  of  those 
nations  with  whom  the  Israelites  had  to  carry  on  war, 
and  might,  according  to  the  law  of  nature,  have  repaid 
like  for  like.  The  law  of  nations,  according  to  which  the 
Israelites  had  to  act,  was  made  by  those  nations  themselves; 
for  this  law  is  founded  on  the  manners  of  nations,  and  on 
the  permission  which  we  have  to  treat  others  as  they  treat 
us.  If  we  do  not  choose  to  confine  our  attention  to  tne  de- 
tails given  in  scripture,  we  may  resort  to  profane  history, 
where  we  shall  find  the  Romans  (who  behaved  to  their 
enemies  much  more  harshly  than  we  do)  complaining  of 
the  barbarous  conduct  of  the  Carthaginians  towards  their 
prisoners ;  and  these  Carthaginians  were  the  direct  de- 
scendants of  those  Canaan ites,  and  had  an  Asiatic  law  of 
nations.  "We  need  not,  therefore,  now  wonder  that  David 
(2  Sam.  viii.  2)  should  have  made  the  vanquished  Moab- 
ites  lie  down  together  on  the  ground,  and  with  a  measuring- 
line  have  marked  ofi^  two  thirds  of  them  for  death,  and 
spared  the  remaining  third,  aAer  being  thus  subjected  to  the 
fear  of  sharing  the  fate  of  their  brethren.  He  acted  here 
with  more  clemency  than  the  Mosaic  law  prescribed,  by 
which  he  would  have  been  justified  in  putting  them  all  to 
death.  For  as  to  the  assertion  of  some  writers,  that  the 
severe  law  of  Moses  on  this  point  did  not  extend  beyond 
the  Canaanites,  it  is  contrary  to  the  clearest  evidence ;  for 
Moses  expressly  says,  (Deut.  xx.  15, 16,  compared  with  13,) 
**  Thus  shalt  thou  do  unto  those  cities  which  are  far  from 
thee,  and  not  of  the  cities  of  these  nations;  but  of  those  na- 
tions whose  land  Jehovah  giveth  thee,  thou  shalt  let  nothing 
that  breatheth  live."  David  acted  with  much  greater  se- 
verity (2  Sam.  xii.  31)  to  the  inhabitants  of  Rabbah,  the 
Ammonitish  capital.  He  put  them  all  to  death  together, 
and  that  with  most  painful  and  exquisite  tortures ;  which, 
however,  were  not  unusual  in  other  countries  of  the  East. 
But  we  must  consider  how  very  different  this  war  was 
IVom  other  wars.  The  Ammonites  had  not  only  resisted  to 
the  last  extremity,  (which  alone  by  the  Mosaic  law  waa 
sufficient  to  iustiff  the  victors  in  patting  them  to  death,) 


bat  they  had,  moreover,  by  their  gross  contempt  of  the  am- 
bassadors whom  David  had  sent  with  the  best  intentions^ 
been  guilty  of  a  most  outrageous  breach  of  the  law  oi 
nations,  and  manifested  their  implacable  hatred  against 
the  Israelites.  They  shaved  half  their  beards,  (an  insult 
which,  according  to  the  account  of  D' Arvieux,  the  Arabs  of 
the  present  day  reckon  as  great  an  evil  as  death  itseli,)  and 
then  they  cut  off  the  lower  half  of  their  garments,  an  1  in 
this  ignominious  pliS^  sent  them  back  into  their  own 
country.  Nor  was  this  so  much  the  particular  act  of  the 
Ammonitish  king,  as  of  his  principal  subjects,  who  had 
incited  him  to  it,  (2  Sam.  x.  3,;  which  so  much  the  mors 
clearly  demonstrated  their  universal  enmity  against  the 
Israelites ;  and  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  so  very 
unusual  justly  provoked  them  to  take  severer  revenge,  than 
they  were  wont  to  exercise  in  common  wars. 

If  we  admit  the  maxim,  that  the  law  both  of  nature  and 
'  nations  allows  me  to  treat  my  enemies  as  they,  if  victorious, 
would  have  treated  me,  the  story  in  1  Sam.  xi.  2  furnishes 
a  strong  vindication  of  David's  conduct.  These  same  Amp 
monites  had,  in  the  beginning  of  his  predecessor's  reipL^ 
been  so  extremely  cruel  as  to  grant  to  the  Israelitish  city. 
Jabesh,  which  they  had  invested,  and  which  was  inclinea 
to  surrender  without  resistance,  no  other  terms  of  capitu- 
lation than  that,  by  way  of  insult  to  the  Israelites  in  general, 
all  its  inhabitants  should  submit  to  have  their  right  eyes 
put  out.    Now  to  an  enemy  of  this  description,  and  who  at 
last  seized  their  ambassadors,  whose  persons  the  laws  both 
of  nations  and  nature  hold  sacred,  could  any  punishment  in 
use  in  the  East,  have  been  too  cruel  1 — We  find,  however, 
that  the  character  of  the  Ammonites  was  the  same  in  eveiy 
age.    The  prophet  Amos  (i.  13)  speaks  of  them  as  ripping 
up  the  bellies  of  women  with  child,  not  in  the  fury  of  a 
storm,  but  deliberately,  in  order  to  lessen  the  number  of  the 
Israelites,  and  thus  to  enlarge  their  rwn  bcrders.    If  these 
acts  of  David,  then,  appear  to  js,  I  will  not  say  severe, 
(for  who  will  denv  thati  or  who  that  lives  in  our  days 
would  not  wish  to  nave  acted  differently  in  his  place  7)  but 
unpuslf  it  is  owing,  either  to  our  confounding  the  modern 
with  the  ancient  law  of  nations,  or  with  the  law  of  nature 
itself;  and  thus  judging  of  them  by  quite  a  different  rule 
from  that  which  we  are  wont  to  apply  to  similar  actions, 
which  we  know  from  our  jouth.    I  may  at  any  rate  pot 
this  question^  "  Has  a  magistrate  a  right  to  proceed  more 
severely  agamst  a  band  of  robbers  than  one  nation  aeainst 
another,  that  has  behaved  with  as  much  hostilinr  ana  cr»> 
elty  as  robbers  can  do  T* — If  it  is  answered,  "  Yes,  for  the 
robbers  are  subjects  ;*' — then  would  robbers,  particularly  if 
natives  of  foreign  lands,  in  order  to  escape  painful  deaths, 
have  only  to  declare,  that  they  wish  to  be  considered  not 
as  subjects,  but  as  enemies;  since  they  do  not  generally 
desirg  the  protection  of  the  magistrate^  but  have  their 
abode  in  the  forests.    But  on  such  banditti  we  inflict,  noc 
merely  capital  punishment,  but  that  punishment  ama- 
vated  b^  torture ;  as,  for  instance^  brealnng  on  the  wheel. 
Now,  ir  this  is  not  unjust,  and  ii  a  robber,  even  though  a 
forei^er,  cannot  with  effect  urge  against  it  the  plea  of 
wishing  to  be  treated  as  an  enemy ;  cenainly  David's  pro- 
cedure towards  the  Ammonites,  who  had  in  fact  been 
more  cruel  to  the  Israelites  than  most  modem  banditti  are 
wont  to  be,  should  not  be  condemned  as  absolutely  unjust ; 
although,  no  doubt,  it  would  have  been  mnch  more  land- 
able  if  he  had  displayed  greater  clemency  and  magnanimity. 
Furtli^r ;  as  we  m  onr  childish  years  read  the  Roman  au- 
thors, who  think  and  write  with  great  partialitv  for  their 
countrymen,  we  are  commonly  impressed  with  very  far 
vourable  ideas  of  the  moderation  ana  equity  of  the  Roman 
people  in  war.    But  these  ideas  are  b]r  uo  means  just ;  for 
the  Romans,  except  when  their  own  interest  required  the 
contrary,  were  a  severe  people;  and  wiUi  so  much  the 
worse  reason,  that  their  wars,  in  which  they  mamfesred 
such  inexorable  severity,  were  for  the  most  pan  qoIusl 
This  people,  of  whose  war  laws  we  are  ant  to  think  so 
highly,  for  a  long  time,  even  to  the  dajrs  of  Cesar,  nuuoai- 
cred  their  prisoners  in  cold  blood,  whenever  they  survived 
the  disgrace  of  the  triumph :  and  they  very  frequently  pot 
to  death  the  magistrates  ana  citizens  of  conquered  cities, 
after  making  them  tmdergo  a  flagellation,  which,  perhaps, 
in  point  of  physical  pain,  was  not  different  from  the  pun- 
ishments inflicted  by  David  on  the  Ammonites.    Lduxrare 
MTpora  virgts  is  the  phrase  in  which  it  is  described  bv  Liw^ 
who  remarks^  that  1^  reason  of  tb^se  inexorable  aerrrtti^B, 
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[pi  mhicii  « e  know  nothing  in  oar  wbis,)  some  cities  de- 
rended  themselves  to  the  last  extremity,  rather  than  submit. 
Thos  acted  the  Romans  towards  those  natioas  that  certainly 
were  not  Ammonites  in  cruelty,  or  in  the  malice  of  their 
injaries.    And  if,  nevertheless,  not  contented  with  keening 
silence  on  the  subject,  we  re-echo  the  Latin  writers  in  their 
phrases  of  Roman  jostice  and  mercy,  why  should  David  be 
called  an  oppressor  and  a  barbarian,  because  to  the  very 
scum  of  cruel  and  inhuman  enemies,  who  from  universal 
national  hatred  had  so  grosaly  and  unjustly  violated  the 
sacred  rights  of  ambassadors,  he  acted  with  rigour,  and 
put  them  to  painful  deaths  ?'  There  seems  here  to  be  an 
unfairness  in  our  way  of  judging,  which  David  does  not 
deserve,  merely  because  he  is  an  Oriental,  and  because  on 
other  occasions  the  Bible  speaks  so  much  in  his  praise. 
This  severity  has,  nevertheless,  always  been  a  stigma  on 
the  character  of  David,  with  those  who  do  not  attend  to 
the  arbitrary  and  variable  nature  of  the  law  of  nations, 
and  judge  of  it  according  to  the  very  humane  war  laws  of 
modem  times.    Hence  some  friends  of  religion  have  been 
at  pains  to  represent  his  conduct  in  a  more  humane  point 
of  view  than  it  is  described  in  the  Bible  itself.    The  late 
Professor  Dantz  of  Jena,  published  a  Dissertation,  De 
mUigata  Daridis  in  Amm0nitax  CmdelitaU^  which  expe- 
rienced the  highest  approbation  both  in  and  outof  Gtermanv, 
because  people  coula  not  imagme  a  war  law  so  extremely 
different  from  modern  manners,  as  that  which  the  common 
interpretation  of  3  Sam.  xii.  31  implies.    Of  that  passage 
be  gives  this  explanation ;  that  David  merely  conaemned 
his  Ammonitish  captives  to  severe  bodily  labours;  to  hew- 
ing and  sawing  of  wood ;  to  burning  of  bricks,  and  work- 
ing in  iron  mines.    But  how  much  soever  this  exposition 
mav  be  approved,  it  has  but  little  foundation :  it  does  great 
violence  to  the  Hebrew  words,  of  which,  as  this  is  not  the 
place  to  complain  philologically,  I  must  be  satisfied  with 
observing,  that  it  takes  them  in  a  very  unusual,  and  till 
then  iinknown,  acceptation ;  and  for  this  no  other  reason 
is  assigned,  than  that  David  had  previously  repented  of  his 
sias  of  adultery  and  murder;  and  being  in  a  state  of  srace, 
could  not  be  supposed  capable  of  such  cruelties,    tfut  a 
proof  like  this,  talcen  from  the  king's  being  in  a  state  of 
regeneration,  is  quite  indecisive.    We  must  previously 
solve  the  question,  whether,  considering  the  times  in  which 
he  lived,  and  the  character  of  the  enemy,  who  had  ^ven 
such  proofs,  to  what  atrocities  their  malignant  dispos^itions 
to-wards  the  Israelites  would  have  carri^  them,  had  they 
been  the  victors,  the  punishment  he  inflicted  on  them  was 
too  severe  1  or  else  from  the  piety  of  a  king,  I  might  in 
like  manner  demonstrate,  in  opposition  to  facts,  that  such 
arid  such  malefactors  were  not  broken  on  the  wheel,  but 
that  they  most  only  have  gone  to  the  wheel,  in  order  to 
draw  water.    But  allowing  even  that  David  carried  sever- 
ity of  punishment  too  far,  it  is  entirely  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  rude  manners  of  his  age :  as  in  the  case  of  still  more 
blameless  characters,  even  of  Abraham  himself,  we  find 
that  the  customs  of  their  times  betrayed  them  into  sins  of 
is^orance,  although  some  of  their  contemporaries  ques- 
tioned the  lawfulness  of  the  acts  which  involved  those  sins. 
It  is  further  to  be  remarked,  that  towards  the  most  cruel 
foes  of  the  Israelites,  and  who  had  besides  done  himself 
an  injur3r  altogether  unparalleled,  David  would  have  been 
acting  with  more  mllcfness  than  the  Mosaic  law  authorized, 
even  towards  any  common  enemy,  if  he  had  only  condemn- 
ed the  Ammonites  to  servile  labours.  And  besides  thb,  those 
1a.hours  which  Dantz  alleges,  are,  some  of  them  at  least, 
not  at  all  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  either  the  country 
or  the  people.    Firewood,  for  instance,  is  so  scarce  in 
Palestine,  tnat  a  whole  people  certainly  could  not  have 
l>een  converted  into  hewers  and  sawyers  of  wood.    For 
tbe  5;anctuary  and  the  altar,  the  Gibeonites  had  it  already 
in    charge  to  provide  wood;  while  the  common  people 
throughout  the  country  principally  made  use  of  straw,  or 
dried  dung,  for  fuel.    When  Solomon,  many  years  after, 
made  the  limber  required  for  the  temple  to  be  felled,  it  was 
l>v  the  heads  of  the  remnant  of  the  Canaanites ;  ana  there- 
fV>re  the  Ammonites  were  not  employed  in  it. — In  Pales- 
Line,  again,  mines  of  different  sons  were  wrought.    Now, 
oT  all  mines,  none  are  more  wholesome  to  work  in  than 
tliose  of  iron;  because  that  metal  is  ver^  friendlv  to 
the  human  constitution,  is  actually  mixed  with  our  blood, 
^95  experiments  made  with  blood  clearly  show,)  is  oAen 
ct9ed  m  medicine,  and  is  almost  never  nurtful  to  ns,  ex- 


cept .when  foiged  into  edgetools  and  weanoss.  Hence  it 
has  been  observed,  that  in  iron-works  ancl  forger,  we  gen- 
erally find  the  healthiest  and  longest-lived  people.  Othet 
sorts  of  mines,  on  the  contrary,  by  reason  of  the  lead  and 
arsenic  which  they  contain,  are  very  often  unwholesome, 
and  even  fatal  to  life.  Can  it  then  b!e  believed  that  David 
would  have  condemned  a  people  that  he  wanted  to  punish, 
to  labour  in  iron-work$|  wnerein  they  were  sure  to  enjoy  a 
lon^  life  of  health  and  activity,  while,  perhaps,  his  own 
nauve  subjects  had  to  labour  in  unwholesome  mines  for  the 
more  precious  metals  t  A  king  who  had  mines  in  his 
dominions,  and  v/ished  to  use  them  for  the  purposes  of 
punishment,  wouVi  probably  have  heard  what  sorts  of  them 
were  favourable,  and  what  hostile  to  health,  and  not  have 
gone  so  preposterously  to  work.  The  applause  bestowed 
on  this  ni^ertatiun  of  Dantz,  from  the  nnmanity  it  dis- 
played, was  probf  bl>[  what  moved  the  late  Wahner  to  write 
a  dissertation  of  a  similar  tendency,  which  was  published 
at  GkAtingen  in  (he  year  1738,  under  the  following  title, 
David  Miairitar%  »  Victor  crndeliwn  nunuro  eximiifur.  But 
it  could  not  obtarn  equal  approbation,  because  in  the  con- 
duct of  David  towards  tbe  Aloabites,  2  Sam.  viii.2,  there  is 
less  appearance  of  cruelty ;  inasmiich  as  he  merelv  enfor- 
ced the  war  law  as  prescribed  by  Mof^es^  and  indeed  far 
less  rigorously,  wahner  gives  three  different  and  new 
explanations  of  the  passage,  according  to  which  none  of 
the  vanquished  Moabites  were  put  to  death ;  but  they  are 
all  somewhat  forced :  and  there  was  no  necessity,  by  a  dif- 
ferent translation  of  the  text,  to  free  David  from  the  charge 
of  cruelty ;  for  iu  putting  but  two  thirds  of  them  to  death, 
he  acted  onqueaiionably  with  one  third  more  Clemency 
than  the  Mosaic  law  required. — The  war  which  Saul  car- 
ried on  against  the  Amalekites,  and  in  which  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power  he  extirpated  the  whole  people,  sparing  only 
their  king,  is  yet  blamed,  not  on  account  of  its  rigour, 
but  for  the  conqueror's  clemency  to  the  king,  1  Sam.  xv. 
But  I  will  not  by  any  means  adduce  this  for  an  example; 
but  merely  appeal  to  the  precepts  of  Moses,  the  rigour  of 
which  David  so  maeh  relaxed,  m  the  cases  of  the  Moabites. 

— MlCHAELia. 

Ver.  13.  And  David  gat  him  a  name  when  he 
returned  from  smiting  of  the  Syrians  in  the 
Valley  of  Salt,  being  eighteen  thousand  vien. 

These  ^eat  ou  loesses  over  the  Syrians  and  Edomites 
greatly  heightened  the  reputation  and  character  of  David ; 
or,  as  the  historian  observes,  he  ^ot  himself  a  name  when 
he  returned  from  smiting  the  Syrians,  and  Edomites,  in  the 
Valley  of  Salt,  fie  was  regarded  and  celebrated  by  all 
the  neighbouring  princes  and  states,  as  a  brave  command- 
er, and  gk>rioQs  prince  and  conqueror.  To  get  a  name, 
in  the  eastern  style,  doth  not  mean  to  be  called  by  this  or 
the  other  particular  name,  which  is  a  ridiculous  interpre- 
tation of  the  words,  but  to  be  spoken  of  with  admiration 
and  praise,  as  an  ectoellmt  prince,  and  a  formnate  victo- 
rious soldier.  Thus  it  is  jomed  with  praise,  *'  I  will  make 
yon  a  name,  and  a  praise  among  all  people."  It  is  said 
of  God  himself,  upon  account  of  the  signs  and  wonders 
he  wrought  in  Egypt.  *'  Thou  hast  made  thee  a  name  at 
this  day;"  which  our  version  in  another  place  renders: 
"  Thou  hast  gotten  thee  renown  at  this  day."  Thus  David 
got  himself  a  name,  i.  e.  as  €k>d  tells  him  by  Nathan  the 
prophet:  *'  I  was  with  thee  wheresoever  thou  wentest.  and 
have  cut  off  all  thine  enemies  out  of  thy  sight,  and  have 
made  thee  a  great  name,  like  imto  the  name  of  the  great 
men  that  are  in  the  earth,'*  i.  e.  made  thee  to  be  esteemed 
and  reverenced  in  all  oountries  round  about,  as  a  mighty 
prince  and  successful  warrior ;  a  name  that  he  must  have 
had  even  from  the  Syrians,  and  all  his  enemies  whom  he 
subdued  by  his  condnct  aad  valour. 

There  is  some  difllcalty  in  this  short  history  of  the  eon 
quest  of  the  Edemites.  iu  the  book  Of  Chronicles,  it  i» 
said,  that  Abtshai,  the  son  of  Zemiah,  smote  Edom  in  the 
Valley  of  Salt,  eighteen  thousand  men.  1  Chron.  rriii.  19 
In  the  60th  Fsalm,  Title,  that  when  Joab  returned,  kt 
smote  of  Edom,  in  the  Valley  of  SaU,  twelve  thousand 
men.    In  the  book  of  Samud,  S  Sam.  irdi.  13,  that  David 

fot  himself  a  name,  when  he  rciujpvl  from  smiting  the 
yrians.  in  the  Valley  of  Sak.  TtLt  if  this  difficult  is 
easily  obviated,  as  the  rout  and  i'lirA^it^r  of  the  Edomitish 
anBiy>  in  which  they  lost  six  thcuuad  of  tiiair  mtii,  was 
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begim  bf  David  aad  Abtehai.  And  as,  ^tfler  Joab*s  joining 
the  army,  twelve  thousand  more  of  tix  Edomites  were 
cat  off,  the  slaughter  of  those  twelve  thousand  is  ascribed 
to  Joab,  which,  with  six  thousand  cut  off  under  David  and 
Abishai,  before  Joab  came  up  with  his  reinforcement,  make 
up  the  number  eighteen  thousand;  the  whole  eighteen 
thousand  beine  ascribed  to  David,  as  thev  were  cut  off  by 
his  army,  thatfought  under  him;  and  to  Abishai,  who  was 
chief  commander  under  him  in  this  action;  so  that  what 
was  done  by  the  one,  was  done  by  the  other  also.  But  there 
is  also  another  difficulty,  how  to  reconcile  the  two  different 
accounts;  the  one,  that  David  smote  the  Syrians,  the  other, 
that  he  smote  the  Edomiies,  in  the  Valley  of  Salt.  The 
altering  the  pointing  of  the  words,  as  we  have  them  in 
Samuel,  and  the  repeating  a  single  word,  «iro  mimv.  from  the 
first  part  of  the  account,  will  entirely  remove  thisaifficulry  $ 
and  I  render  the  passage  thus:  David  got  himself  a  name, 
when  he  returnea  from  smiting  the  Syrians,  in  the  Valley 
of  Salt,  by  smiting  eighteen  thousand  men.  Or,  he  got 
himseli  a  name  in  the  Valley  of  Salt,  by  smiting  eighteen 
thousand  men,  after  he  returned  from  smiting  the  Syrians. 
And  without  this  repetition  of  the  word  too  smiting,  or  nana 
by  smiling,  the  construction  and  sense  is  (^uite  imperfect.  Le 
Clerc,  F.  Houbigant,  and  others,  add  this  supplement,  and 
this  ailone  renders  all  the  other  emendations  of  the  learned 
Father  quite  unnecessary.  The  version  of  the  Vulg.  Latin 
confirms  the  interpretation,  which  thus  renders  the  place: 
f)ecU  sibi  quo^  David  wnMn  cum  rtverteretur  eapta  Syria . 
ffi  valie  Salmarum,  eajls  decern  et  octe  vUUibus.  "  David 
also  got  him  a  name  when  he  reinmed  from  the  capture  of 
Syria,  having  slain  eighteen  thousand  men.">— Chandler. 

Ver.  16.  And  Jehoshaphat,  the  son  of  Ahilud, 
was  Tecorder. 

That  is,,  as  is  generally  believed,  remembrancer  or 
writer  of  chronicles,  an  employment  of  no  mean  estima- 
tion in  the  eastern  world,  where  it  was  customary  with 
kings  to  kef  p  daily  registers  of  all  the  transactions  of  their 
reign :  and  a-trust,  which,  whoever  discharged  to  purpose, 
must  be  let  into  the  true  springs  and  secrets  of  action,  ana 
consequently  must  be  received  into  the  utmost  confidence. 

— BUEOER. 

Ver.  18.  And  Benaiah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  wm 
over  both  the  Cherethites  and  the  Pelethites : 
and  David's  sons  were  chief  rulers. 

These  guards  are  called  in  the  text,  the  Cherethites  and 
the  Pelethites,  but  what  they  were  is  variously  conjectured. 
That  they  were  soldiers  is  evident  from  their  being  men- 
tioned as  present  at  the  prodamatioB  of  King  Solomon 
against  Aoonijah,  which  could  not  evidently  nave  been 
done  without  some  armed  force  to  protect  the  persons 
that  proclaimed  him:  and  that  they  were  not  common 
soldiers,  but  the  constant  guards  of  David's  person,  is 
manifest  from  the  title  of  Lm^mr^XoMtfj  keepers  of  the  bod^^ 
which  Josephns  gives  them.  Some  are  of  opmion  that 
they  were  men  of  gigantic  stature^  but  we  find  no  ground 
for  thai,  though  they  were  doubtless  proper  and  robust  men, 
(aa  we  speakj  and  of  known  fidelity  to  their  prince,  S  Sam. 
XV.  18,  and  xx.  7.  Others  again  think  that  thev  were 
Philistines ;  bat  it  is  hardly  sopposable,  that  David  would 
have  any  of  these  hated,  uncireomcised  people  to  be  his 
bodyguard ;  neither  can  we  believe  that  Israeutish  soldiers 
would  have  took  it  patiently  to  see  foreigners  of  that  nation 
m^  in  such  places  of  honour  and  trust.  It  is  much  more 
likely,  then,  that  they  were  some  sdect  men  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  which  had  their  names  from  the  families  thev 
sprung  from,  one  of  which  is  mentioned,  1  Sam.  xxx.  14, 
and  the  other,  1  Chron.  ii.  33,  mdess  we  will  come  into  the 
notion  of  others,  who,  as  they  find  that  there  were  men  of 
this  denomination  among  the  Philistines,  think  that  these 
ffuaids  of  David's,  which  were  originally  of  his  own  tribe, 
had  these  exifHe  names  given  them  from  some  notable 
tsploit  or  signal  victory  gained  over  the  Philistines  of  this 
same,  as  (in  1  Sam.  xxx.  14)  we  have  express  mention 
of  one  aclkm  against  them.— ^icKBoosa. 

CHAPTER  IX. 
Ver.  )  I.  Then  said  Ziba  unto  the  king*  Accord- 
ing  to  all  that  ny  lord  the  king  hath  commaiid* 


ed  his  servant,  so  shall  thy  servant  do.  Ab  fef 
Mephibosheth,  said  the  king,  he  shall  eel  al 
my  table,  as  one  of  the  king's  sons. 

See  on  d  Kings  9.  11. 

CHAPTER  X. 
Ver,  4.  Wherefore  Hanun  took  David's  servanti; 
and  shaved  off  the  one  half  of  their  bearda,  and 
cut  off  their  garme||t8  in  the  middle,  even  to 
their  buttocks,  and  sent  them  away. 

This  was  one  of  the  greatest  indignities  that  the  malice 
of  man  could  invent  in  those  countries,  where  all  people 
thought  their  hair  so  great  an  ornament,  that  some  would 
have  rather  submitted  to  die,  than  part  with  iL  What  a 
foul  disgrace  and  heavj  punishment  this  was  acconnied  ia 
ancient  times,  we  may  learn  from  Nicholaus  Damascenua, 
as  mentioned  by  Stobsus,  (Tit.  42.)  who  says,  thai  among 
the  Indians  the  king  cojinmanded  the  greatest  offenders  to 
be  shaven,  as  the  heaviest  punishment  that  he  could  inHict 
upon  them ;  and,  to  the  like  purpose,  Plutarch  (in  Elgesil) 
tells  us,  that,  whenever  a  soldier,  among  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, was  convicted  of  cowardice,  he  was  obliged  to  go  wicJi 
one  part  of  his  upper  lip  shaved,  and  the  other  not.  I^ay, 
even  at  this  day.  no  greater  indignity  can  be  offered  to  a 
man  of  Persia,  than  to  cause  his  Seard  to  be  shaved ;  and 
therefore,  Tavemier,  in  his  travels,  relates  the  story,  thai 
when  the  Sophi  caused  an  ambassador  of  Aurengzeb's 
to  be  used  in  this  manner,  telling  him  that  he  was  not  wor- 
thy to  wear  a  beard,  the  empicror  (even  in  the  manner  as 
David  here  did)  most  highly  resented  the  affront  that  was 
done  to  him  in  the  person  of  his  ambassador.  And,  as 
shaving  David's  ambassadors  was  deservedly  accounted  a 
grievous  aifront,  so  the  cutting  off  half  the  "beard  (which 
made  them  look  still  more  ridiculous)  was  a  great  addition 
to  it,  where  beards  were  held  in  great  veneration;  and 
where  long  habits  down  to  the  heels  were  worn,  especially 
by  persons  of  distinction,  without  any  breeches  or  drawers, 
the  cutting  their  garments,  even  to  the  middle,  therebv  to 
expose  their  nakedness,  was  such  a  brutal  and  shameless 
insult,  as  would  badly  become  a  roan  of  David's  martial 
spirit,  and  just  sentiments  of  honour,  to  have  tamely  passed 
by. — Stackhousk. 

The  customs  of  nations  in  respect  to  this  part  of  the  hu- 
man countenance,  have  differed,  and  still  do  differ,  so  wide* 
ly,  that  it  is  not  easy,  among  us,  who  treat  the  beard  as  an 
encumbrance,  to  conceive  properly  of  the  importance  which 
is  attached  to  it  in  the  East.  The  Levitical  laws  have 
noticed  the  beard,  but  the  terms  in  which  most  of  them  are 
expressed,  are  somewhat  obscure ;  i.  e.  they  are  obscure  to 
us,  by  the  very  reason  of  their  being  familiar  to  the  persons 
to  whom  they  were  addressed.  Perhaps  the  following  quota- 
tions may  contribute  to  throw  a  light,  at  least  upon  some  of 
them : "  The  first  care  of  an  Ottoman  prince,  when  he  comes 
to  the  throne,  is,  io  let  his  beard  grow^  to  which  Sultan  Mus- 
tapha  added,  the  dyiv^  of  ii  Slack,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  more  apparent  on  the  day  of  his  first  appearance,  when 
he  was  to  oird  on  thb  aabre  ;  a  ceremony  by  which  he 
takes  possession  of  the  throne,  and  answering  the  corona- 
tion among  us."  (Baron  du  Tott.)  So,  De  la  Motraye 
tells  us,  "  that  the  new  Sultan's  beard  had  not  been  per- 
mitted to  grow,  but  only  since  he  had  been  proclaimed 
emperor:  and  was  very  short,  it  being  customary  to  shave 
the  Ottoman  princes,  as  a  mark  of  their  subjection  to  the 
reigning  emperor."  "  In  the  year  1764,  Kenm  Khan  sent 
to  demand  payment  of  the  tribute  due  for  his  possession.^'  ia 
Kermesir :  out,  Mir  Mahenna  maltreated  the  officer  vhc 
was  sent  on  the  errand,  and  caused  his  beard  to  be  mi  of. 
Kerim  Khan  then  sent  a  strong  army  against  him.  which 
conquered  Bender  Riek^  and  all  the  territories  of  Mir  Ma- 
henna." (Niebuhr.)  This  ^ill  remind  the  reader  of  the  in- 
sult offered  to  the  ambassadors  of  David,  by  Hanun,  (2  Sam. 
X.)  which  insult,  however,  seems  to  have  had  a  peculiarity 
in  it-— of  shaving  one  hair  of  the  beard  *,  i.  e.  the  beard  on 
one  side  of  the  face.  On  this  subject,  we  translate  from 
Niebuhr  TFrench  edit.)  the  following  remarks:  "  The 
Orientals  nave  divers  manners  of  lettlng[  the  beard  grow ; 
the  Jews,  in  Turkey,  Arabia,  and  Persia,  preserve  their 
beard  from  their  vouth;  and  it  differs  from  that  of  the 
Christians  and  Monammedans,  in  that  they  do  not  shave  ii 
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either  at  the  aen,  oc  the  temples^  The  Arabs  keep  their 
whiskers  rery  saort ;  some  cut  them  off  entirely;  but  they 
never  shave  off  the  beard.  In  the  mountains  of  Yemen, 
tvhere  strangers  are  seldom  seen,  it  is  a  disgrau  to  appear 
shaven ;  they  supposed  our  European  servant,  who  had 
<miy  whiskers,  had  ctymmitted  some  crime j  for  which  Vfe  had 
punished  him,  by  ciUUm  off  his  beard.  On  the  conlraryi  the 
Turks  have  commonly  long  whiskers;  the  beard  among 
them  is  a  mark  of  honour.  The  slaves  and  certain  domes- 
tics of  the  great  lords,  are  forced  to  cut  it  oS,  and  dare  not 
keep  any  part  of  it,  but  whiskers ;  the  Persians  have  long 
whiskers,  and  clip  their  beard  short  with  scissors^hicE 
has  an  unpleasant  appearance  to  strangers.  The  fcurdes 
shave  the  beard,  but  leave  the  whiskers,  and  a  band  of 
hair  on  the  cheeks."  "  The  true  Arabs  have  black  beards, 
yet  some  old  men  die  their  white  beards  red ;  but  this  is 
thought  to  be  to  hide  their  age ;  and  is  rather  blamed  than 
praised.  The  Persians  blacken  their  beards  much  more ; 
and,  probably,  do  so  to  extreme  old  age,  in  order  to  pass 
fur  yoanger  than  ihey  really  are.  The  Turks  do  the  same 
in  some  cases.  [How  differently  Solomon  thought !  Prov. 
XX.  29,  '  The  glory  of  voung  men  is  their  strengtn,  and  the 
beauty  of  old  men  is  toe  grav  head.H — When  the  younger 
Turks,  after  having  been  shaven,  let  their  beards  grow, 
they  recite  Si/atha,  [or  kind  of  prayer,]  which  is  considered 
as  a  vow  never  to  cut  it  off;  and  when  any  one  cuts  off  his 
beard,  he  maybe  verv  severely  punished,  (at  Basra,  at  least,  to 
300  blows  with  asticK.)  He  would  also  be  the  laoghiog^slock 
of  those  of  his  faith.  A  Mohammedan,  at  Basra,  having 
shaved  his  beard  when  drunk,  fledsecretly  to  India,  notdarinf 
Co  return,  for  fear  of  public  scorn,  and  judicial  uunishment." 

'*  Although  the  Hebrews  took  great  care  or  their  beards, 
to  fashion  inem  when  they  were  not  in  mourning,  and  on 
the  contrary,  did  not  trim  them  when  they  were  m  mourn- 
ing, yet  I  do  not  observe  that  their  regard  for  them  amount- 
ed to  any  veneration  for  their  beard.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Arabians  have  so  much  respect  for  their  beards,  that  they 
look  on  them  as  sacred  ornaments  given  bv  Grod,  to  distin- 
ciiish  them  from  women.  They  never  shave  them :  no- 
thing can  be  more  infamous  than  for  a  man  to  be  shaved ; 
they  make  the  preservation  of  their  beards  a  capital  point 
of  religion,  because  Mohammed  never  cut  off  his :  it  is 
likewise  a  mark  of  authority  and  liberty  among  them,  as 
well  as  among  the  Turks;  the  Persians,  ^ho  clip  them, 
and  shave  above  the  jaw,  are  reputed  heretics.  The  razor 
is  never  drawn  over  the  grand  seignior's  face :  they  who 
serve  in  the  seraglio,  have  their  beard  shaved,  as  a  sign  of 
servitude :  they  do  not  suffer  it  to  grow  till  the  sultan  has 
set  them  at  libeity,  which  is  bestowed  as  a  reward 'upon 
them,  and  is  always  accompanied  with  some  employment. 
Unmarried  young  men  may  cut  their  beards;  liut  when 
married,  especialir  if  parents,  they  forbear  doing  so,  to 
show  that  they  are'become  wiser,  have  renounced  the  van- 
ities of  youth,"  and  think  now  of  superior  thin^.  When 
they  comb  their  beards,  they  hold  a  handkerchief  on  their 
knees,  and  gather  earetVilly  the  hairs  that  fall :  and  when 
they  have  got  together  a  proper  quantity,  they  fold  them 
up  in  paper,  and  carry  them  to  the  place  where  they  bury 
the  dead.  Among  them  it  is  more  infamous  for  anv  one 
*o  have  his  beard  eut  off,  than  among  us  to  be  pubHcly 
whipped,  or  branded  with  a  hot  iron.  Manj  men  in  that 
coantry  would  prefer  death  to  such  a  pantshnment.  #The 
wives  kiss  thejr  husbands'  beards,  and  children  their  fa- 
thers', when  they  come  to  salute  them :  the  men  kiss  one 
another's  betards  reciprocally,  when  they  salwte  in  the 
streets,  or  come  from  a  ioumey. — They  aay,  that  the  beard 
is  the  perfection  of  the  human  face,  wnich  would  be  more 
difsfignred  bv  having  this  cut  off,  than  by  losing  the  nose. 

**  They  admire  and  envy  those,  who '  have  nne  beards : 
*  Pray  do  biu  see,'  they  cry,  *  that  beard :  the  very  sight  of 
it  would  persuade  any  one,  that  he,  to  wnom  it  belongs,  is 
an  honest  man.'  If  anybody  with  a  fine  beard  is  guilt v  of 
an  unbecoming  action,  *  What  a  disadvantage  is  this,'  tney 
say, '  to  such  a  beard  1  How  much  such  a  beard  is  to  be 
pitied !'  If  they  would  correct  any  one's  mistakes,  they 
will  tell  him, 'For  shame  of  your  beard  I  Does  not  the 
confusion  that  follows  light  on  your  beard  V  If  they  en- 
ireat  any  one,  or  use  oaths  in  affirming  or  denying  anv 
thing,  th^  say,  I  conjure  you  by  your  beard,— by  the  life 
of  your  beard,  -to  giant  me  this,'— or>  *  by  your  beard, 
;his  is,  or  is  no.,  sa'  They  say  further,  in  the  way  of  ae- 
kaowledgmen;,  '  May  Gkra  preserve  joor  bleiaed  beard  t 


•May  Ood  pour  ont  his  blessings  on  yoar  beaid!'  And. 
in  comparisons, '  This  is  more  valuable  than  one's  beard.' '' 
McBurs  des  Arabes,  par  M.  D'Arvieux,  chap.  vii.  These 
accounts  may  contnoute  to  illustrate  several  passages  oi 
scrjDture. 

The  dishonour  done  by  David  to  his  beard,  of  letting  his 
spittle  fall  on  it,  (I  Sam.  xxi.  13,)  seems  at  once  to  have 
convinced  Achish  of  his  being  distempered :  q.  d. "  No  man 
in  good  health,  of  body  and  mind,  would  thus  defile  what 
we  esteem  so  honourable  as  his  heard."  If  the  beard  be 
thus  venerated,  we  perceive  the  import  of  Mephibosheth's 
nejglect,  in  his  not  trimming  it,  2  Sam.  xiz.  24.  We  con- 
ceive, also,  that  after  the  information  given  us,  as  above, 
that  men  kiss  one  another's  beards,  when  they  salate  in  the 
streets,  onthen  one  of  them  is  lately  come  from  a  poumey  ; 
we  may  discover  traces  of  deeper  dissimulation  m  the  be- 
haviour of  Joab  to  Amasa  (2  Sam.  zx.  9)  than  we  have 
heretofore  noticed :  '*  And  Joab  held  in  his  right  hand  the 
beard  of  Amasa,  that  he  might  give  it  a  kiss" — No  wonder 
then,  that  while  this  act  of  friendship,  of  gratulation  afler 
long  absence,  occupied  Amasa's  attention,  he  did  not  per- 
ceive the  sword  that  was  in  JoaVs  left  hand.  The  action 
of  Joab  was,  indeed,  a  high  compliment,  but  neither  su&* 
picious  nor  unusual ;  and  to  this  compliment  Amasa  pay- 
mg  attention,  and.  no  doubt,  returning  it  with  answerable 
politeness,  he  could  liule  expect  the  fatal  event  that  Joab's 
perfidy  produced.  Was  the  behaviour  of  Judas  to  Jesus 
something  like  this  behaviour  of  Joab  to  Amasa  1 — ^a  wor- 
thy example  worthily  imitated! — With  this  idea  in  our 
minds,  let  us  hear  the  Evangelists  relate  the  story ;  Matt. 
XX vi.  49,  "  And  coming  directly  to  Jesus,  he  said,  Hail 
[joy  to  thee]  Rabbi  I  and  kissed  nim :"  so  says  Mark  xiv. 
45.  But  Luke  seems  to  imply,  that  Judas  oh<«erved  a  more 
respectful  manner,  in  his  salutation.  Jesus,  according  to 
Matthew,  before  he  received  the  kiss  from  Judas,  had  time 
to  say,  "  Friend  [in  what  manner]  unto  what  purpose  art 
thou'come  1"  And  while  Judas  was  kissing  him — suppose 
his  beard — Jesus  might  eatiil}^  and  very  aptly  express  him- 
self, as  Luke  relates,  "  Ah  !  Judas,  betVavest  thou  the  Son 
of  Man  by  a  kiss  V*  The  cutting  off  the  l)eard  is  mention- 
ed (Isaiah  xv.  2)  as  a  token  of  mourning;  and  as  such  it 
appears  to  be  very  expressive,  Jer.  xli.  5 :  "  Fourscore  men 
came  from  Samaria,  having  their  beard.<«  shaven,  and  their 
clothes  rent." — See,  also,  chap,  xlviii.  37.  Is  not  thi.s  cus- 
tom somewhat  illustrated  by  the  idea  which  the  Arabs  at- 
tached to  the  shaven  servant  of  Niebuhr,  i.  e.  as  a  kind  at 
ppnishment  suffered  for  guilt,  expressed  or  implied  V- 
Taylor  in  Calmbt. 

While  the  Orientals  had  their  emblems  of  honour,  and 
tokens  of  regard,  they  had  also  peculiar  cnstoms  expTe.<«ive 
of  contempt  or  dislike ;  of  which  the  first  I  slmll  mention 
is  cutting  off  the  beard.  Even  to  talk  disrespectfully  of  a 
Persian's  beard,  is  the  greatest  insult  that  can  be  offered  to 
him,  and  an  attempt  to  touch  it  would  probably  be  followed 
by  the  instant  death  of  the  offender.  Cutting  off  the  beard 
is  reckoned  so  great  a  mark  of  infamy  among  the  Arabs, 
that  many  of  them  would  prefer  death  to  such  a  dishonour. 
They  set  the  highest  value  upon  this  appurtenance  of  the 
male ;  for  when  they  would  express  their  value  for  a  thing, 
ihey  say  it  is  worth  more  than  nis  beard ;  they  even  beg  for 
the  sake  of  it,  *^  By  your  beard,  by  the  life  of  your  beard, 
do." — Paxton. 

When  Peter  the  Great  attempted  to  civilize  the  RussianSp 
and  introduced  the  manners  and  fashions  of  the  more  re- 
fined parts  of  Europe,  nothing  met  with  more  opposition 
than  the  cutting  on  their  beards,  and  many  of  those  who 
were  obliged  to  complv  with  this  command,  testified  si^h 
great  veneration  for  their  beards,  as  to  order  them  to  o^ 
buried  with  them.  Irwin  also,  in  his  voyage  up  the  Rea 
Sea,  says,  that  at  signing  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  vizier  oi 
Yambo,  they  swore  by  their  beards,  the  most  solemn  oath 
they  can  take.  D'Arvieux  gives  a  remarkable  instance  o/ 
an  Arab,  who,  having  received  a  wound  in  his  jaw,  chose 
to  hazard  his  life  rather  than  to  suffer  his  surgeon  to  take 
off  his  beard.— BuRDEB. 

This  shows,  according  to  the  oriental  mode  of  thinking^ 
the  magnitude  of  the  affront  whicn  Hanan  offered  to  the 
ambassadors  of  David,  when  he  took  them  and  shaved  of 
the  one  half  of  their  beards.  It  was  still,  in  times  compar- 
atively modem,  the  greatest  indignity  that  can  be  offered 
in  Persia.  Shah  Abbas,  king  of  that  oountrv.  enraged  thai 
the  emperor  of  Hindostan  had  inadvertently  addressed  aim  b? 
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a  title  far  inferior  to  that  of  tlie  great  Bbah-in-Sbali,  or  king  i 
of  kings,  ordered  the  beards  of  tbe  ambassadors  to  be  shaved 
off,  and  sent  them  home  to  their  master.  This  ignominious 
treatment  discovers  also  the  propriety  and  force  of  the  type 
of  hair  in  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel ;  where  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerasalem  are  compared  to  the  hair  of  his  head  and 
beard,  to  intimate  that  ihey  had  been  as  dear  to  God  as  the 
beard  was  to  the  Jews  *,  yet  for  their  wickedness  they  shoald 
be  cut  off  and  destroyed. — Paxton. 

Ver.  6.  When  they  told  it  unto  David,  he  sent  to 
meet  them,  because  the  men  were  greatly 
ashamed :  and  the  king  said,  Tarry  at  Jericho 
until  your  beards  be  grown,  and  then  return. 

It  is  customary  to  shave  the  Ottoman  princes,  as  a  mark 
of  their  subjection  to  the  reigning  emperor.  In  the  moun- 
tains of  Yemen,  where  strangers  are  seldom  seen,  it  is  a 
disgrace  to  appear  shaven.  The  beard  is  a  mart  of  au- 
thority and  liberty  among  the  Mohammedans,  as  well  as 
among  the  Turks:  the  Persians,  who  clip  the  beard,  and 
shave  above  the  jaw,  are  reputed  heretics.  They  who 
serve  in  the  seraglio,  nave  the^r  beards  shaven  as  a  sign 
of  servitude :  they  do  not  suffer  it  to  grow  till  the  sultan  has 
set  them  at  liberty.  Among  the  Arabians  it  is  more  infa- 
mous for  any  one  to  have  nis  beard  cut  off  than  among 
us  to  be  publicly  whipped,  or  branded  with  a  hot  iron. 
Many  in  tnat  country  would  prefer  death  to  such  a  punish- 
ment.—(Niebuhr.)  At  length  Ibrahim  Bey  suffered  Alt, 
his  page,  to  let  his  beard  grow,  that  is  to  say,  gave  him  his 
freeaom ;  for,  among  the  Turks,  to  want  mustaches  and  a 
beard  is  thought  onlv  fit  for  slaves  and  women ;  and  hence 
arises  the  unfavourable  impression  they  receive  on  the  first 
light  of  a  European.    (Volney.) — Burdcr. 

Ver.  9.  When  Joab  saw  that  the  front  of  the  battle 
was  against  him  before  and  behind,  he  chose 
of  all  the  choice  men  of  Israel,  and  put  them  in 
array  against  the  Syrians:  10.  And  the  rest 
of  the  people  he  delivered  into  the  hand  of 
Abishai  bis  brother,  that  he  might  put  them  in 

array  against  the  children  of  Ammon. 

• 

Immediately  before  the  signal  was  given,  and  sometimes 
in  the  heat  of  battle,  the  general  of  a  Grecian  army  made 
an  oration  to  his  troops,  in  which  he  briefly  stated  the 
motives  that  ought  to  animate  their  bosoms ;  and  exhorted 
them  to  exert  their  utmost  force  and  vigour  against  the 
enemy.  The  success  which  sometimes  attended  these 
harangues ^as  wonderful;  the  soldiers,  animated  with 
fresh  life  and  courage,  returned  to  the  charg;e.  retrieved 
in  ah  instant  their  affairs,  wl^ich  were  in  a  declining  and 
almost  desperate  condition,  and  repulsed  those  very  ene- 
mies by  whom  they  had  been  often  defeated.  Several  in- 
stances of  this  might  be  quoted  from  Roman  and  Grecian 
history,  but  few  are  more  remarkable  than  that  of  Tyrtaeus, 
the  lame  Athenian  poet,  to  whom  the  command  of  the 
Spartan  army  was  given  in  one  of  the  Messenian  wars. 
The  Spartans  had  at  that  time  suffered  great  losses  in  many 
encounters ;  and  all  their  stratagems  proved  ineffectual,  so 
that  they  began  to  despair  almost  of  success,  when  the  poet, 
by  his  lectures  on  honour  and  courage,  delivered  In  moving 
verse  to  the  army,  ravished  them  to  such  a  degree  with  the 
thoughts  of  dying  for  their  country,  that,  rushing  on  with 
a  furious  transport  to  meet  their  enemies,  they  gave  them 
an  entire  overinrow,  and  by  one  decisive  battle  brought 
the  war  to  a  happy  conclusion.  Such  military  harangues, 
especially  in  very  trying  circumstances,  are  perfectly  nat- 
ural, and  may  be  found  perhaps  in  the  records  of  every 
nation.  The  history  of  Joab,  the  commander-in-chief  of 
t)avid's  armies,  furnishes  a  striking  instance:  "When 
Joab  saw  that  the  front  of  the  battle  was  against  him,  before 
and  behind,  he  chose  of  all  the  choice  men  of  Israel,  and 
put  them  in  array  against  the  Syrians ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
people  he  delivered  into  the  hand  of  Abishai  his  brother, 
that  he  might  put  them  in  array  against  the  children  of  Am- 
mon. And  he  said.  If  the  Syrians  be  too  strong  for  me, 
then  thou  shalt  help  me;  but  if  the  children  of  Ammon  be 
too  strong  for  thee,  then  I  will  come  and  belp  thee.  Be  of 
«K>d  courage,  and  let  us  play  the  men  for  our  people,  and 
^^  the  cities  of  oar  God;  and  the  Lord  do  that,  which 


seemeth  good  in  his  sight.**  In  a  succeeding  age,  the  %in| 
of  Judah  addressed  his  troops,  before  theymarcned  againtf 
the  confederate  armies  of  Moab  and  Ammon,  in  terms  be> 
coming  the  chief  map:istrate  of  a  holy  nation,  and  calcula- 
ted to  make  a  deep  impression  on  tneir  minds:  *'And  at 
they  went  forth,  Jehoshaphat  stood  and  said.  Hear  me,  O 
Juaah,  and  ye  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem :  Believe  in  the 
Lord  your  God,  so  shall  ye  be  established:  believe  his 
prophets,  so  shall  ye  prosper."  To  express  nis  own  con- 
fidence m  the  protection  of  Jehovah,  and  to  inspire  his 
army  with  the  same  sentiments,  after  consulting  with  the 
people,  he* "  appointed  singers  unto  the  Lord,  and  that 
should  praise  tne  beauty  of  holiness,  as  they  went  out  be- 
ibre  the  army,  and  to  say,  Praise  the  Lord,  for  his  mercy 
endureth  for  ever."  This  pious  conduct  obtained  the  ap- 
probation of  the  living  and  true  God,  who  rewarded  the 
cheerf\il  reliance  of  his  people  with  a  complete  victory 
over  their  enemies,  unattended  by  loss  or  danger  to  them; 
for  "  when  they  began  to  praise,  the  Lord  turned  evciy 
man's  sword  against  bis  fellow  "  in  the  camp  of  the  confed- 
erates, till  not  one  escaped.  Animated  with  joy  and  grati- 
tude for  so  great  a  deliverance,  the  pious  king  returned  to 
Jerusalem  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  preceded  by  a  numer- 
ous band  of  music,  celebrating  toe  praises  of  the  God  of 
battles.  A  custom  not  unlike  this,  and  perhaps  derived 
from  some  imperfect  tradition  of  it,  long  prevailed  in  the 
states  of  Greece.  Before  they  joined  battle,  they  sung  a 
hymn  to  the  god  of  war,  called  ratavenffarripioi ;  and  when 
victory  declared  in  their  favour,  they  stfng  another  to  ApoUe, 
termed  watear  wpiyi^iof.— Paxton. 

CHAPTER  XL 
Ver.  1.  And  it  came  to  pass,  after  the  year  was 
expired,  at  the  time  wlien  kings  go  forth  ic 
battle,  that  David  sent  Joab,  ana  his  servants 
with  him,  and  all  Israel. 

The  most  usual  lime  of  commencing  military  operations 
was  at  the  retuni  of  spring ;  the  hardships  of  a  wintet 
campaign  were  then  unknown.  In*the  beginning  of  spring, 
aays  Josephus,  David  sent  forth  his  commander-in-chief 
Joab,  to  make  war  with  the  Ammonites.  In  another  part 
of  his  works,  ^e  says,  that  as  soon  as  spring  was  begun, 
Adad  levied  and  led  forth  his  army  against  the  HebrevsL 
Antiochus  also  prepared  to  invade  Judea  at  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  spring ;  and  Vespasian,  earnest  to  put  an  end 
to  the  war  in  Judea,  marched  with  his  whole  army  to  Anti- 
patris.  at  the  commencement  of  the  same  season.  The 
sacred  historian  seems  to  suppose,  that  there  was  one  par- 
ticular time  of  the  year  to  which  the  operations  of  war 
were  commonly  limited :  "  And  it  came  to  pass,  aAer  the 
year  was  expii^ed,  at  the  time  kings  eo  forth  to  battle,  that 
£>avid  sent  Joab  and  his  servants  ana  all  Israel,  and  th^ 
destroyed  the  children  of  Ammon  and  besieged  Kabbah.^ 
The  kings  and  armies  of  the  East,  says  Chardin,  do  not 
march  but  when  ther^  is  erass,  and  when  they  can  en- 
camp, which  time  is  ApriC  But  in  modem  times,  this 
rule  is  disregarded,  and  the  history  of  the  crusades  records 
expeditions  and  battles  in  eveiy  month  of  the  year. — Pax- 
ton. 

Ver.  2.  And  it  came  to  pass  in  an  evening-tide, 
that  David  arose  from  off  his  bed«  and  walked 
upon  the  roof  of  the  king's  house:  and  from  the 
roof  he  saw  a  woman  washing  herself;  and  the 
woman  was  very  beautiful  to  look  upon. 

The  place  of  greatest  attraction  to  an  oriental  taste  cer- 
tainly was  the  summer  bath.  It  seemed  to  comprise  every 
thing  of  seclusion,  elegance,  and  that  luxurious  enjoyment 
which  has  too  often  been  the  chief  occupation  of'  some 
Asiatic  princes.  This  bath,  saloon,  or  court,  is  circular, 
with  a  vast  basin  in  its  centre,  of  pure  white  marble,  of  ihe 
same  shape,  and  about  sixty  or  seventy  feet  in  diameter. 
This  is  filled  with  the  clearest  water,  sparkling  in  the  5un, 
for  its  only  canopy  is  the  vault  of  heaven ;  but  rose-tree^, 
with  other  pendent  shrubs,  b^rinff  flowers,  cluster  near  it. 
and  at  times  their  waving  branches  throw  a  beautiftill^ 
quivering  shade  over  the  excessive  brightness  of  the  water, 
itound  the  sides  of  the  court  are  two  rsages,  one  above  the 
other,  of  little  chambers,  looking  towards  the  bath,  and  far* 
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nished  with  every  refinement  of  the  harem.  These  are  tor 
the  accommodation  of  the  ladies  who  accompany  the  shah 
daring  his  occasional  sojourns  at  the  Negauristan.  They 
undress  or  repose  in  these  before  or  after  the  delight  of 
bathing:  for  so  fond  are  they  of  this  luxury,  they  remain 
in  the  water  for  hours;  and  sometimes,  when  the  heat  is 
very  relaxing,  come  out  more  dead  than  alive.  But  in  this 
delightful  recess,  the  waters  flow  through  the  basin  by  a 
constant  spring;  thus  renewing  the  bodjrs  vigour  by  tlieir 
bi-acing  coolness:  and  enchantingly  refreshing  the  air, 
which  the  sun's  influence,  and  the  thousand  flowers  breath- 
ing around,  might  otherwise  render  oppressive  with  their 
incense.  The  royal  master  of  this  Sortus  Adonidis,  fre- 
quently takes  his  noonday  repose  in  one  of  the  upper 
chambers  which  encircle  the  saloons  of  the  bath:  and,  if  he 
be  inclined,  he  has  only  to  turn  his  eyes  to  the  scene  below, 
to  see  the  loveliest  objects  of  his  tenderness,  sporting  like 
Naiads  amidst  the  crystal  streams,  and  glowing  with  all 
the  bloom  and  brilliancy  which  belongs  to  Asiatic  youth. 
In  such  a  bath  court  it  is  probable  that  Bathsheba  was  seen 
by  the  enamoured  king  of  Israel.  As  he  was  walking  at 
evening-tide  on  the  roof  of  his  palace,  he  might  undesign- 
edly have  strolled  far  enough  to  overlook  the  androon  of 
his  women,  where  the  beautiful  wife  of  Uriah,  visiting  the 
royal  wives,  might  have  joined  them,  as  was  oflen  the  cus- 
tom in  those  countries,  in  the  delights  of  the  bath. — Sir  R. 
K.  Porter. 

The  following  history  is,  in  some  points,  an  accurate 
counterpart  to  that  of  David.  "  Nour  Jehan  signifies  the 
light  or  the  world;  she  was  also  called  Nour  Mahl,  or  the 
ii^ht  of  the  seraglio :  she  was  wife  to  one  Sher  Afkan 
Khan,  oi'  a  Turcoman  family,  who  came  fVom  Persia  to 
Hindostan  in  very  indiflferent  circumstances.  As  she  was 
exquisitely  beautiful,  of  great  wit,  and  an  elegant  poetess, 
Jehanguire,  the  sultan,  was  resolved  to  take  her  to  himself. 
He  sent  her  husband,  who  was  esteemed  the  bravest  man 
in  his  service,  with  some  troops,  to  command  in  Bengal, 
and  afterward  aent  another  with  a  greater  force  to  cut 
him  ofl*.  When  he  was  killed,  Nour  Jehan  was  soon  pre- 
Yniled  upon  to  become  an  empress.  The  coin  strucK  in 
Jehanguire's  reign,  with  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  were  not, 
as  is  usually  thought  in  Europe,  done  by  his  empress's  or- 
der ;  nor  did  she  reign  one  day,  as  the  common  opinion  is, 
but  she  ruled  the  person  who  reigned  for  above  twelve 
years."    (Fraser.)--BuRDKR. 

Yer.  4.  And  David  sqnt  messengers  and  took 
her :  and  she  came  in  imto  him,  and  he  lay 
with  her ;  (for  she  was  purified  from  her  im- 
cleanness ;)  and  she  returned  unto  her  house. 

The  kings  of  Israel  appear  to  have  taken  their  wives 
with  very  great  ease.  This  is  quite  consistent  with  the  ac- 
count given  in  general  of  the  maimer  in  which  eastern 
princes  form  matrimonial  alliances.  "The  king,  in  his 
marriage,  uses  no  other  ceremony  than  this :  he  sends  an 
azagi  to  the  house  where  the  lady  lives,  where  the  oflicer 
announces  to  her,  it  is  the  king's  pleasure  that  she  should 
remove  instantly  to  the  palace.  She  then  dresses  herself 
in  the  best  manner,  and  immediately  obeys.  Thencefor- 
w^ard  he  assigns  her  an  apartment  in  the  palace,  and  gives 
hftr  a  bouse  elsewhere  m  any  part  she  chooses.  Then. 
IV  ben  he  makes  her  H-egke^  it  seems  to  be  the  nearest  re- 
ffemblance  to  marriage:  for  whether  in  the  court  or  the 
camp,  he  orders  one  of  the  judges  to  pronounce  in  his  pres- 
ence, that  he,  the  king,  has  chosen  his  handmaid,  naming 
her,  for  his  queen :  upon  which  the  crown  is  put  on  her 
head,  but  she  is  not  anointed." — Burder. 

Ver.  ^5.  Then  David  said  unto  the  messenger, 
Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  Joab,  Let  not  this 
thing  displease  thee,  for  the  sword  devoureth 
one  as  well  as  another :  make  thy  battle  more 
strong  against  the  city,  and  overthrow  it ;  and 
encourage  thou  hiiu. 

Tl  has  been  asserted,  of  the  portion  of  scri]^tare  before  us, 
fiat  it  tells  a  tale  of  little  else  besides  cruelties  and  crimes, 
many  of  them  perpetrated  by  David  himself:  and  it  has 
been  triumphantlv  demanded  how  a  man  stamed  with  so 


manv  vices,  can,  without  impietv,  be  styled  a  "  man  after 
GJod's  own  neart."    We  will  enaeavour  to  meet  the  objec- 
tion, because  under  it  is  comprehended  all  that  the  infidel 
is  justified  in  urging  against  the  credibility  of  ihe  narrative. 
The  peculiar  term.  oT  which  a  use  so  unworthy  is  made, 
was  applied,  it  will  oe  recollected,  to  David,  while  that  per- 
sonage yet  lived  the  life  of  a  private  man,  and  kept  his  fa- 
ther*s  .sheep.    It  was  employed,  moreover,  by  God  himself, 
as  distinguishing  the  future  from  the  present  king  of  Israel, 
not  in  their  individual  characters,  as  members  of  the  great 
family  of  mankind,  but  as  the  chief  rulers  of  God's  chosen 
people.    To  understand  its  real  import,  therefore,  all  that 
seems  necessary  is,  to  ascertain  the  particular  duties  of  the 
kings  of  Israel;  and  no  man  who  is  aware  that  these  roon- 
arcns  filled,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  phrase,  the  station 
of  Jehovah's  vicegerents,  can  for  a  moment  be  at  a  loss  in 
efi^ecting  that  discovery.    The  kings  of  Israel  were  placed 
upon  the  throne,  for  the  purpose  of  administering  tne  Di- 
vme  law,  as  that  had  been  given  through  Moses.    In  an  es- 
pecial degree,  it  was  their  dutv  to  preserve  the  people  pure 
from  the  guill  of  idolatry ;  idolatry  being,  among  the  He- 
brews,  a  crime  equivalent  to  high-treason  among  us; 
while,  on  all  occasions,  whether  of  foreign  war  or  domes- 
tic arrangements,  they  were  bound  to  act  in  strict  obedi- 
ence to  the  will  of  God,  as  that  might  be  from  time  to  lime 
revealed  to  them.    Whether  this  should  be  done  by  Urim, 
by  the  voice  of  a  prophet,  or  some  palpable  and  immediate 
vision,  the  king  of  Israel  was  equally  bound  to  obey ;  and 
as  long  as  he  did  obey,  literally,  fully,  and  cheerfully,  be 
was,  in  his  public  capacity,  a  man  after  God's  own  heart. 
.  An  ordinary  attentive  perusal  of  the  preceding  pages 
will  show,  that  David,  as  compared  with  Saul, (and  it  is  only 
with  reference  to  such  comparison,  that  the  phrase  under 
review  ought  to  be  regarded,)  was  strictly  worthy  of  the 
honourable  title  bestowed  ujpon  him.    Whatever  his  private 
vices  might  be,  in  all  public  matters  his  obedience  to  God's 
laws  was  complete ;  indeed,  he  never  speaks  of  himself  in 
any  other  language  than  as  the  servant  or  minister  of  Je- 
hovah.   No  individual  among  all  that  reigned  in  Jerusalem 
ever  exhibited  greater  zeal  against  idolatry ;  of  the  Mosaic 
code  he  was,  in  his  official  capacity,  uniformly  observant ; 
and  to  every  command  of  God,  by  whomsoever  conveyed, 
he  paid  strict  attention.    Such  was  by  no  means  the  case 
with  Saul,  as  (is  assumption  of  the  pnestly  office,  and  his 
conduct  towards  the  Amalekites,  demonstrate ;  and  it  was 
simply  to  distinguish  him  from  his  predecessor,  as  one  on 
whose  steady  devotion  to  Divine  wishes  reliance  could  be 
placed,  that  God  spoke  of  him  to  Samuel,  in  the  terms  so 
frequently  misinterpreted.    If  it  be  further  urged  that  Da- 
vid'is  moral  conduct  was  far  from  being  perfect ;  that  his 
treatment  of  Joab,  after  the  murder  of  Abner,  was  weak; 
his  behaviour  to  the  captive  Ammonites  barbarous;  his 
conduct  in  the  case  of  Uriah,  the  Hittite,  inliaimous;  and 
his  general  treatment  of  his  chiidrep  without  excuse;  wo 
have  no  wish,  as  we  profess  not  to  have  the  nower,  absolute- 
ly to  deny  the  assertions.    His  receiving  Joab  into  favour, 
while  his  haujds  were  red  with  the  blood  of  Abner,  may  be 
pronounced  ak  an  act  of  weakness ;  yet  it  was  such  an  act 
as  any  other  person,  in  his  circumstances,  would  have  been 
apt  to  perform.    Joab  was  a  distinguished  soldier,  highly 
esteemed  by  the  troops,  and  possessed  of  great  influence  in 
the  nation;  it  would  have  been  the  height  of  imprudence, 
had  David,  situated  as  he  was,  made  such  a  man  his  ene- 
mv ;  but  that  he  wholly  disapproved  of  the  treacherous  deed 
which  Joab  bad  done,  he  took  every  conceivable  means  to 
demonstrate.    He  conferred  a  species  of  public  faneral 
upon  the  murdered  man,  and  attended  it  in  person,  as  chief 
mourner.    The  treatment  of  the  captive  Ammonites  was 
doubtless  exceedingly  cruel ;  yet  its  cruelty  may  admit  of 
some  extenuation,  provided  we  take  one  or  two  matters, 
as  they  deserve  to  be  taken,  into  consideration.    In  the 
first  place,  the  age  was  a  barbarous  one,  and  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  it  would  be  folly  to 
expect  that  David  could  be  free.    In  Uie  next  place,  the 
tortures  inflicted  upon  the  Ammonites  are  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  heaped  indiscriminately  uj|X)n  the  whole  body  of 
the  people.    The  magistrates  and  principal  men  were  alone 
"  put  under  saws  and  harrows  of  iron,  and  made  to  pass 
through  the  brick-kiln."    And  these  sufiei^d  a  fate  so  nor- 
rible,  only  in  retaliation  for  similar  excesses  committed  by 
their  order  upon  certain  Hebrew  prisoners.    Besides,  t|ie 
gross  and  unprovoked  indignities  heaped  upon  Davir*^ 
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b&ssadors  might  well  inilcune  hk  faiy  to  the  highest  pitch ; 
since  then,  even  more  conspicuously  than  now.  the  per- 
sons of  envoys  were  considered  sacred,  especially  in  the 
East.  Without,  therefore,  attempting  to  excuse  such  ac- 
tions, as  no  enlightened  person  would  now,  under  any  prov- 
ocation, perpetrate,  we  must  nevertheless  repeat,  that  Da- 
vid's treatment  of  the  Ammonites  was  not  absolutely  devoid 
of  extenuating  circumstances ;  an  assertion  which  cannot, 
we  feel,  be  hazarded  in  reference  to  that  monarch's  beha- 
viour towards  Uriah  the  Hittite.  Perhaps  there  is  not 
recorded  in  any  volume  a  series  of  crimes  more  gross  oi* 
inexcusable  than  those  of  which  we  are  nowboxmd  to  take 
notice.  Adultery  and  murder  are  terms  too  mild  for  them, 
inasmuch  as  the  particular  acts  of  adultery  and  murder 
implied  other  offences  scarcely  less  heinous  than  them- 
selves. The  woman  abused  by  David  was  the  wife  of  a 
proselyte  from  a  heathen  nation,  whom  it  was  to  the  inter- 
est and  honour  of  the  true  religion  for  the  chosen  head  of 
God's  nation  to  treat  w  ith  marked  delicacy.  He  was,  more- 
over, a  brave  and  faithful  soldier;  so  brave  and  zealous 
in  his  master's  service}  that  even  when  summoned  by  the 
king  himself  to  the  capital,  he  refused  to  indulge  in  its  lux- 
uries, while  his  comrades  were  exposed  to  the  hardships 
of  war.  This  man  David  would  have  vitally  wronged,  by 
Introducing  into  his  family  a  child  of  which  the  king  him- 
self was  the  father ;  and  failing  in  the  accomplishment  of 
a  design  so  iniquitous,  he  coolly  devised  his  death.  Again, 
that  the  deed  might  be  done  without  bringing  disgrace  upon 
himself,  he  ordered  hi^  general  to  place  this  gallant  soldier 
in  a  post  of  dan&^er.  and,  deserting  him  there,  to  leave  him 
to  his  fate ;  and  wtien  all  had  befallen  as  he  wished,  his 
observation  was,  that  "  the  sword  devoured  one  as  well  as 
another."  These  several  occurrences,  summed  up,  as  they 
were,  by  the  abrupt  and  shameless  marriage  of  Bathsheba, 
combine  to  complete  a  concatenation  of  crimes,  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  speak  or  think  without  horror;  yet  is 
there  nothing  connected  with  them,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
mischievous  to  the  credibility  or  consistency  of  scripture. 
It  cannot,  with  any  truth,  be  asserted,  that  God  either  was, 
or  is  represented  to  have  been,  a  party  to  these  black  deeds. 
So  far  IS  this  from  being  the  case,  that  we  find  a  prophet 
sent  expressly  to  the  sinful  monarch,  to  point  out  to  nim  the 
enormity  of  nis  offences,  and  to  assure  him  of  a  punish- 
ment, grievous  in  proportion  to  the  depree  of  deulement 
whicn  he  had  contracted.  But  as  Davia's  crimes  had  been 
committed  in  his  private  capacity,  so  his  punishment  was 
made  to  affect  his  private  fortunes.  His  own  children  be- 
came the  instruments  of  God's  anger,  and  heavier  domestic 
calamities  than  fell  upon  him,  no  man,  perhaps  has  ever 
endured.  His  only  daughter  (and,  as  such,  aoubtless  his 
favourite  child)  is  raWshed  by  her  brother  Amnon ;  the 
ravisher  is  murdered  by  his  brother  Absalom ;  Absalom 
revolts  against  his  father,  drives  him  from  his  capital,  and 
is  finally  slain  in  battle  fighting  against  him.  It  there  be 
not  in  this  enough  toivindicate  the  honour  of  Gtod,  we  know 
not  where  marks  of  Divine  displeasure  are  to  be  looked 
for ;  and  as  to  the  credibility  or  the  scriptural  narrative, 
that  appears  to  be  strenp^thened,  rather  than  weakened,  by 
the  detail  of  David's  fall.  No  nctitious  writer  would  have 
represented  one  whom  he  had  already  designated  as  "  a 
man  after  Qod*s  own  heart,"  and  whom  he  evidently  de- 
sires his  readers  to  regard  with  peculiar  reverence,  as  a 
murderer  and  adulterer.  It  is  the  province  of  a  narrator 
of  fkcts  alone  to  speak  of  men  as  they  were,  by  exposing 
the  vices  and  follies  even  of  his  principal  heroes ;  nor  is 
the  history  without  ite  effect  as  a  great  moral  warning.  It 
teaches  the  important  lesson,  that  the  commission  of  one 
crime  seldom,  if  ever,  fails  to  lead  to  the  commission  of 
others;  while  it  f\irnishes  a  memorable  example  of  the 
clemency  which  forbids  any  sinner  to  despair,  or  regard 
himself  as  bevond  the  pale  of  mercy.  Of  David's  conduct 
towards  his  children,  it  seems  to  us  little  better  than  a  waste 
of  time  to  set  up  either  an  explanation  or  a  defence.  Ex- 
travaeantly  partial  to  them  he  doubtless  was;  so  partial  as 
topaas  over  in  their  behaviour  crimes  which,  we  can  hard- 
ly believe,  would  have  been  passed  bv,  had  others  besides  the 
members  of  his  own  family  commftted  them.  It  is  indeed 
true,  that  the  law  of  Moses,  by  which  alone  David  pro- 
fessed to  be  guided,  is  not  very  explicit  as  to  the  punish- 
ment which  ought  to  have  been  awarded  to  Amnon ;  but 
Jie  truth  we  suspect  to  be,  as  Josephus  has  i^iven  it,  that 
Daytd  abstained  from  bringing  him  to  a  public  trial  after 


his  outrage  to  Tamar,  because  the  feelings  of  the  father 

Prevailed  over  those  of  the  magistrate.  In  like  manner, 
is  pardoning  Absalom's  crime,  in  defiance  of  the  law, 
which  expressly  enjoins  blood  to  be  shed  for  blood,  without 
redemption,  is  open  to  a  similar  charge ;  yet  even  here, 
there  is  more  to  be  urged  in  the  kine^s  defence,  than  the 
mere  operation  of  i^atural  afiection.  Absalom  took  shelter 
at  a  forei^  court  immediately  on  the  perpetration  of  the 
murder ;  it  might  not  be  in  David's  power  to  force  his  sur- 
render, and  hence  the  only  alternative  was,  to  leave  him  in 
exile,  among  heathen,  at  the  manifest  hazard  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  his  religious  principles,  or  to  permit  his  return 
to  Jerusalem,  and  ultimately  to  receive  him  into  favour. 
With  respect,  again,  to  his  subsequent  indulgence  of  that 
prince — an  indulgence  to  which,  in  some  degree,  his  insur- 
rection deserves  to  be  traced  back — we  see  in  it  only  one 
more  proof  of  that  amiable  weakness  which  characterized 
all  the  monarch's  dealings  towards  his  family,  his  fondnes 
for  every  member  of  which  unquestionably  led  him  into 
errors,  if  not  of  the  heart,  at  all  events  of  the  head.  Such 
errors,  however,  leave  but  trivial  blots  upon  the  general 
reputation  of  any  man.  They  proceed  from  a  good  princi- 
ple, even  when  carried  to  weakness,  and  will  tie  sought  for 
in  vain  amone  the  utterly  heartless,  profligate,  or  selfish ; 
and  as  David  is  not  represented  in  scripture  as  either  i 
perfect  saint  or  a  perfect  hero,  we  see  no  reason  why  his 
strength  of  mind,  more  than  his  moral  character,  should  be 
vindicated  from  all  the  charges  which  may  be  brought 
against  it. — Gleio. 

Ver.  25.  Then  Pavid  said  unto  the  messenger, 
Thus  shall  thou  say  unto  Joab,  L^  not  this 
thing  displease  thee,  for  the  sword  devoureth 
one  as  well  as  another :  make  thy  battle  more 
strong  against  the  city,  and  overthrow  it ;  and 
encourage  thou  him.  26.  And  when  the  wi& 
of  Uriah  heard  that  Uriah  her  husband  wa< 
dead,  she  mourned  for  her  husband.  27.  An6 
when  the  mourning  was  passed,  David  sent 
and  fetched  her  to  his  house,  and  she  became 
his  wife>  and  bare  him  a  son.  But  the  thing 
that  David  had  done  displeased  the  Lord. 

This  is  the  account  of  David's  fall,  as  related  in  scrip- 
ture; a  fall  attended  witli  numerous  circumstances  of 
heinous  a^ifgravation,  and  the  attempt  to  vindicate  his  con- 
duct, in  any  of  the  principal  parts  of  this  transaction, 
would  be  injurious  to  the  laws  or  truth  and  virtue.  But  ii 
there  are  any  circumstances  of  alleviation,  that  can  be 
fairly  alleged^  justice  and  candour  requiire  that  they  should 
be  mentionea :  as  well  as  to  own  and-  admit  others^  that 
heighten  his  fault,  and  render  him  inexcusable.  And  1 
think  there  cannot  be  a  greater  pleasure,  than  what  arisen 
to  a  good  mind,  from  oeing  aole^  in  some  measure,  tc 
apologize  for  actions,  in  some  particulars  of  them,  which 
upon  the  whole  are  bad^  and  extenuate  that  guilt,  where  is 
can  be  fhirly  done,  which,  as  far  as  real,  ought  neither  to 
be  concealed  nor  defended.  There  are  some  crimes  pecu- 
liarly aggravated  by  previous  deliberate  steps  that  men 
take  to  commit  them;  when  they  lay  schemes  to  grati^^ 
bad  passions,  and  accomplish  purposes  they  know  to  be 
injurious  ana  dishonourable.  David,  in  the  beginning  of 
this  transaction,  seems  to  be  cntirelv  free  from  every  charge 
of  this  kind.  He  did  not  so  mucn  as  know  who  she  wass 
much  less  that  she  was  a  married  woman,  when  he  firs 
casually  saw  her ;  and  ^he  passion  he  conceived  for  her, 
might,  for  any  thing  he  then  knew,  be  lawful,  and  such  as 
he  might,  without  any  ofiencc^  allow  himsdf  in  the  gratifi- 
cation of.  And  this  would  have  been  the  case,  under  the 
dispensation  in  which  he  lived,  had  she  been  a  single 
person.  David  therefbre,  though  very  imprudently,  and  1 
think  in  some  degree  criminallyi  ^^'^  not  deliberate  upoe 
an  affair,  which  he  saw  no  immediate  reason  to  prohibit 
him  from  pursuing;  and  thereby  heightened  that  incUna* 
tion,  which  he  ought  to  have  eheckeo,  as  a  good  man,  dO 
he  was  sure  he  had  a  right  to  indulge  it  By  not  doinc 
this,  it  became  too  strong  for  his  management;  and  when 
he  had  been  informed  who  she  was,  yet  fired  with  tiw 
imagination,  that  the  beautifbl  object  he  beheld  had  raised 
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n  his  mind,  all  other  ooiuidemtioiw  at  laat  ^re  war,  and 
le  immediately  resolved  to  gratify  his  desir^  at  the  ez- 
>ense  pf  his  conscience,  honour,  and  duty.  Be  instantly 
ends  for  Bathsheba,  she  immediately  complied  with  him, 
ind  the  whole  affair  seems  to  have  been  completed  the 
rery  evening  it  was  begun.  Every  one  most  see,  that  as 
[)avid  had  but  little  time  for  deliberation,  it  was  not  very 
ikely,  that  in  the  small  interval,  between  the  rise  of  his 
>assion,  and  the  gratifying  it,  one  in  his  circumstances 
hould  be  cool  enough  to  use  that  deliberation ,  which  was 
lecessary  to  bring  him  to  himself,  and  restrain  him  from 
he  crime  he  was  hurried  on  to  commit ;  and  that  therefore 
lis  sin,  thus  far,  had  not  that  aggravation  which  it  would 
lave  had,  if  there  had  been  more  time  and  leisure  for  him 
o  reflect,  and  had  he  pursued  his  criminal  inclinations. 
Lfler  having  seriously  and  calmly  weighed  the  nature  and 
:on.sequences  of  what  he  was  about  to  do,  and  used,  as  too 
nany  others  in  like  ca^es  have  done,  fraud,  perfidy,  and 
brce,  to  gratify  them.  To  say  there  was  no  time  for  any 
leliberation,  may  be  saying  too  much:  for  there  is  scarce 
my  sin  so  suddenly  '.ommitted,  but  there  are  some  mo- 
nents  for  reflection ;  i>ut,  in  some  circumstances,  men  may 
>e  so  hurried  awa7  by  a  sudden  gust  of  passion^  as  that 
hey  may  be  who<|y  incapacitated  by  it,  rigntly  to  improve 
hose  moments  David  had  no  time  to  prevent  the  first 
'(se  of  his  passion.  It  wa.^  as  instantaneous  as  the  sight, 
md  he  might  not  think  himself  obliged  to  suppress  it,  till 
ifter  he  kn  ;w  Bathsheba  was  Uriah's  wife ;  so  that  all  the 
nterval  ho  could  have  for  reflection  was  only  that  between 
lis  knowing  who  she  was,  and  his  actually  possessing  her; 
in  interval  too  entirely  engrossed  by  ima^mation  and  de- 
;ire,  to  leave  room  sufficient  for  the  exercise  of  reason,  or 
he  inflaence  of  any  good  principles  to  restrain  him.  If 
David  and  Bathsheba  had  been  casually  together,  a  more 
iudden  and  violent  gust  of  passion  could  not  have  hurried 
lim  away,  without  allowing  him  some  time  for  delibera- 
ion,  than  what  the  attitude,  in  which  he  first  saw  her, 
grould  have  naturally  excited,  and  did  actually  excite; 
A'hich  swept  away  all  consideration  and  reflection  before 
t,  and  drove  him  down  a  precipice,  that  wellnigh  proved 
3 is  absolute  destruction.  I  cannot  help  adding,  that  Bath- 
sheba herself  seems  to  have  too  easily  vielded  to  the  kind's 
jiclination,  and  thereby  rendered  it  almost  impossible  lor 
lim  to  suppress  it.  For  the  history  informs  us,  that  David 
'  sent  messengers,  and  he  received  her,  and  she  .came  in 
into  him,  and  he  lay  with  her."  Her  compliance  seems 
croluntary,  unforced,  immediate.  But  she  went,  met  his 
Dassion,  indulged  it,  without,  as  appears,  any  reluctance, 
without  remonstrating  against  David's  attempt  upon  her 
ionour ;  and  thereby  prevented  those  reflections,  that  her 
lenial  and  resistance  might  have  occasioned  in  him,  and 
hat  might  have  made  him  sensible  of  the  enormity  of  the 
:rime,  and  preserved  him  from  the  commission  of  it. 
A.nd  bow  great  soever  this  sin  was,  David  is  not  the  only 
Instance  oi  men's  being  unhappily  betrayed  in  an  evil  hour, 
by  the  power  of  a  sudden  and  unexpected  temptation.  Too 
many  instances  may  be  produced,  even  of  habitually  good 
and  virtuous  persons  beine  drawn  aside,  in  some  unguard- 
ed moment,  and  by  the  force  of  an  unthonght-of  strong 
temptation,  into  the  commission  of  those  sins,  which,  in 
9th er  circumstances,  they  would  have  trembled  at,  and  ab- 
horred the  very  mention  and  thought  of. 

The  first  crime  thus  committed,  and  the  dreaded  conse- 
quences of  it  appearing,  the  unhappy  prince  foimd  himself 
involved  in  difliculties,  out  of  wnich  he  knew  not  how  to 
extricate  himself.  Conscious  guilt,  concern  for  his  own 
character,  regard  for  the  honour  of  the  fair  partner  of  his 
crime,  and  even  fear  of  his  own,  and  her  life ;  the  punishment 
of  their  adultery  being  death ;  all  united,  to  put  him  on  form- 
ing some  contrivances  how  to  conceal  and  prevent  the  scan- 
dal of  it  from  becoming  public.  Hence,  all  the  little  iricks 
and  shifts  he  made  use  of  to  entice  the  injured  husband  to  his 
wife's  bed.  and  father  the  fruit  of  their  adultery  upon  him. 
Who  can  nelp  pitying  a  great,  and  I  will  venture  to  affirm, 
a  hitherto  virtuous  prince,  reduced  to  these  wretched 
expedients,  to  prevent  that  public  infamy,  which  he  now 
apprehended  to  be  near  him,  and  dreaded  the  falling  under  1 
But  even  these  failed  him.  VHiat  must  he  do  1  Where  can 
a  man  stop,  when  once  he  is  entang[led  in  the  toils  of  vice, 
and  hath  presumptuously  ventured  into  thepaths  of  guilt  1 
Bathsheba  must  be  preserved  at  any  rate.  His  own  honour 
was  at  stake  toprevent  her  destmctioa,  and  he  saw  but  one 


way  to  secure  that  end,  which  he  thought  himself  6b1iged| 
at  any  hazard,  to  obtain.   If  Uriah  lived,  she  must  inevita- 
bly die.   Uriah  could  have  demanded  the  punishment,  and 
seems  to  have  been  a  soldier  of  that  rougnness  of  temper, 
and  firmness  of  resolution,  as  that  he  would  have  prose- 
cuted his  vengeance  against  her  to  the  utmost.    The  law 
was  express  and  peremptory.    Which  of  the  two  must  be 
the  victim  1   Cruel  dilemma  1    It  is  at  last  determined  that 
the  husband  should  be  sacrificed,  to  save  the  wife,  whom 
David's  passion  had  made  a  criminal;  and  had  he  forsaken 
her  in  this  dreadful'  situation,  and  left  her  to  her  punish- 
ment, he  would  not  only  have  pronounced  sentence  of  death 
against  himself,  but  been  censured,  I  am  persuaded,  by  al- 
most every  man,  as  a  monster  of  perfidy,  baseness,  and 
ingratitude.  But  how  was  Uriah  to  be  got  rid  of  1  Poison, 
assassination,  or  a  false  charge  of  treason,  or  some  secret 
way  of  destruction,  were  methods  which  the  eastern  princej 
were  well  ac^quainted  with.    David  was  above  them  all, 
and  had  a  kind  of  generosity  in  his  very  crimes.    The 
man  he  was  to  destroy  was  a  brave  soldier,  and  he  causes 
him  to  fall  in  the  bed  of  honour,  gloriously  fierhiing  against 
the  enemies  of  his  king  and  country ;  and  if  dying  jn  the 
field  of  battle,  by  the  sword  of  an  enemv,  and  in  a  glorious 
action,  be  a  more  eligible  and  honourable  death,  than  the 
being  despatched  by  the  stab  of  a  stiletto,  the  tortures  of 
poison,  or  as  a  criminal  on  a  false  accusation  of  treason ; 
the  causing  an  innocent  person  to  die  in  the  former  manner, 
though  this  hath  its  great  aggravation,  yet  is  not  so  base 
and  villanous  an  action,  as  destroying  him  by  any  one  of 
the  latter  methods;  and  had  David  had  recourse  to  any  of 
them  to  get  rid  of  a  worthy  man,  whom  he  had  criminally 
reduced  himself  to  an  almost  absolute  necessity  of  de- 
spatching, the  crime  would  have  been  of  a  more  horrid  die, 
and  justly  excited  a  higher  indignation  and  abhorrence. 
And  though  I  am  far  from  mentioning  these  particulais 
to  excuse  David's  conduct,  or  palliate  his  aggravated 
oflences;  yet  the  circumstances!  have  mentioned  excite 
my  compassion,  carry  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  some 
alleviation  of  his  crimes,  and  should  ever  be  remembered 
to  soflen  the  pen  that  is  employed  in  describing  them. 
Having  thus,  oy  accumulated  guilt,  taken  ofi"  the  man 
that  he  dreaded  should  live,  David,  after  Bathsheba  had 
gone  through  the  usual  time  of  mourning,  took  her  to  his 
palace,  and  made  her  his  wife,  to  screen  her  from  a  prose- 
cution of  adultery,  to  secure  her  against  the  penalty  of 
death,  and  in  some  measure  to  repair  the  injury  he  had 
done  her,  by  his  criminal  commerce  with  her,  during  her 
former  husband's  life ;  which,  as  a  plurality  of  wives  was 
not  forbidden  by  that  constitution  ana  polity  he  lived  under, 
was  the  least  compensation  that  he  could  make,  and  which 
he  was  obliged  in  honour  and  justice  to  make  her.    One 
would  have  thought,  that  aAer  sdch  a  complication  of  ag- 
gravated crimes,  David,  upon  a  review  of  his  conduct, 
should  have  been  struck  with  remorse,  voluntarily  con- 
fessed his  sins  to  God,  and  humbly  entreated  from  him  the 
mercy  and  forgiveness  he  so  much  needed.    But  nothing 
of  this  appears  from  the  history.    He  rather  seems,  on  the 
contrary,  to  have  been  insensible  and  callous,  and  to  have 
enjoyed  his  new-acquired  pleasures,  without  any  uneasi- 
ness at  the  dreadftil  expense  by  which  he  purchased  them. 
The  siege  of  Rabbah  went  on  successfully,  he  saw  no 
appearing  proofs  of  the  divine  displeasure  that  threatened 
him,  the  affairs  of  government  employed  much  of  his  time 
and  thoughts,  he  esteemed  himselr  happy  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  Bathsheba,  and  at  full  liberty  to  gratify  the  ardent 
passion  he  had  conceived  for  her;  and  probably  mi^ht 
persuade  himself,  that  as  Uriah  was  a  Hut ite,  the  taking 
away  his  wife  ana  life  greatly  lessened  the  aggravation  of 
his  sin ;  or,  that  as  kinpf  of  Israel,  he  was  above  the  laws, 
and  that  however  crimual  such  actions  might  have  been 
in  others,  yet  that  the  royal  prerogative  and  power  might 
render  them  lawful  in  him,  or  at  least  so  extenuate  the  evil 
of  them,  as  that  they  would  pass  unobserved  by  Ood,  who 
had  solemnly  promised  him  the  establishment  of  the  throne 
and  Iringdom  m  his  person  and  family. 

But  by  whatever  means  he  made  himself  easy,  the  hi.v- 
tory  informs  us,  that  "the  thing  which  David  had  done 
displeased  the  Lord,"  who  resolved  to  show  bis  abhor- 
rence of  the  crime,  to  execute  on  him  a  vengeance  pro- 
portionable to  the  heinonsness  and  guilt  of  it,  and  herebv 
to  rouse  his  conscience,  and  bring  hira  to  those  acknowW 
edgments  of  his  sin,  as  might  prepare  him  for,  and  reiidt r 
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him  capable  of  that  foi^veoess,  which,  how  mnch  soever 
he  needed  it,  he  was  greatly  unworthy  ot  He  was  pleased 
to  employ  Nathan  the  prophet  on  this  solemn  occasion ; 
who,  oy  an  artfully  composed  fable,  brought  the  king  to 
pronounce  his  own  condemnation,  even  without  Suspecting 
or  intendiug.  it.  Bathsheba  had  just  been  delivered  of  a 
son,  the  fruit  of  her  adulterous  commerce  with  David,  and 
who  was,  in  the  strictness  of  the  letter,  conceived  by  his 
mother  in  sin,  and  shapoi  in  iniquity.  David  appears  to 
have  been  fond  of  the  child,  and.  in  the  midst  of  his  joy 
on  this  account,  Nathan  demands  an  audience,  and  aci- 
dresses  him  with  the  following  complaint.  There  were 
two  men,  who  lived  in  the  same  city,  one  of  whom  was 
rich,  and  the  other  poor.  The  rich  man  had  flocks  and 
herds  in  great  abundance ;  but  the  poor  man  had  not  any 
thing,  save  only  one  little  ewe-lamb,  which  he  had  brought, 
and  nourished,  so  tiiat  it  grew  up  together  with  him,  ana 
with  his  children.  It  did  eat  of  his  morsel,  and  drank  of 
his  cup,  and  lay  in  his  bosom,  and  was  to  him  as  a  daugh- 
ter. And  there  came  a  certain  traveller  to  the  rich  man, 
and  he  begrudged  to  take  of  his  own  flock  and  his  own  herd, 
to  entertain  his  guest,  but  took  the  poor  man's  lamb,  ana 
provided  for  the  traveller  that  came  to  him.  David  was 
extremely  incensed  against  the  man,  and  said  to  Nathan : 
**  As  the  Lord  lives,  the  man  who  has  done  this  is  worthy 
of  death,  and  he  shall  restore  the  lamb  fourfold,  inasmuch 
as  he  hath  done  this  thing,  and  because  he  had  no  com- 
passion." "  Then  Nathan  said  to  David :  Thou  art  the  man. 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel :  I  have  anointed  thee 
to  be  king  over  Israel,  and  delivered  thee  fromsthe  hand  of 
Saul.  I  gave  thee  also  thy  master's  house,  and  the  wives 
of  thy  master  into  thy  bosom^  and  gave  thee  the  house  of  Is- 
rael and  of  Judah ;  and  if  this  be  but  a  small  matter,  I  have 
also  added  to  thee  this  and  the  other  thing,  which  thou  well 
knowest.  Why  then  hast  thou  despised  the  commandment 
of  the  Lord,  to  do  this  wickedness  in  his  sight  1  Thou 
hast  smote  Uriah  the  Hittite  with  the  sword,  and  hast  taken 
his  wife  to  be  thy  wife,  and  hast  slain  him  by  the  sword  of 
the  children  of  Ammoo.  Now  therefore  the  sword  shall 
never  depart  from  thy  house,  because  thou  hast  despised 
me,  and  nast  taken  the  wife  of  Uriah  the  Hittite  to  be  thy 
wife.  Thus  saith  the  Lord :  Behold,  I  will  raise  up  evil 
against  thee  out  of  thine  own  house,  and  will  take  thy 
wives  before  thine  eyes,  and  will  give  them  to  thy  neigh- 
bour, and  he  shall  lie  with  thy  wives  before  the  sun. 
Though  thou  hast  done  this  secretly,  yet  I  will  do  what  I 
have  now  said,  before  all  Israel,  and  before  the  sun."  This 
dreadful  sentence  roused  the  conscience  of  David,  and 
from  the  fullest  conviction  of  the  heinousness  of  his  of- 
fence, he  immediately  made  this  aeknowledfment  to  Na- 
than: "  I  have  sinned  against  the  Lord."  Upon  this  in- 
genuous confession,  Nalhan  immediately  replies:  ''The 
Lord  also  hath  put  away  thy  sin.  Thou  snalt  not  die. 
However,  since  by  this  deed  tnou  hast  eaused  the  enemies 
Iff  the  Lord  contemptuously  to  rdect  him,  the  son  also 
that  is  bom  unto  thee  shall  surely  die." 

When  Nathan  had  thus  boldly  and  faithfully  executed  his 
commission,  he  left  the  king,  and  the  lecture  which  he  read 
him  was  worthy  the  dignity  of  a  prophet's  character  and 
station,  and  such  as  became  the  majesr^  of  him  to  whom  it 
was  given.  It  was  grave,  strone,  affecting,,  insinuating:, 
and  polite.  The  parable,  in  whicn  he  conveyed  to  him  his 
message  from  Gk>d,  is  dressed  up  with  all  the  circum- 
stances of  art,  tenderness,  and  delicacy,  to  move  compas- 
sion, and,  at  the  same  time,  to  force  from  him  that  dread- 
ful sentence :  '*  As  die  Lord  liveth,  the  man  that  hath  done 
thus  thing  shall  surely  die,  because  he  did  this  thing,  and 
because  he  had  no  compassion ;"  thus  drawing  from  him  the 
sentence  of  his  own  condemnation,  even  before  he  perceived 
it.  But  how  home,  how  bold  was  the  application,  when  Na- 
than said  to  the  king :  ^  Thou  art  the  man  ....  Where- 
fore hast  thou  despised  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  to 
6o  fvll  in  his  sight  1  Thou  hast  killed  Uriah  the  Hittite 
with  the  sword,  and  hast  taken  his  wife."  How  dreadful 
aKso  was  the  sentence  pronounced  against  him  by  the  order 
of  God!  Such  as  showed  the  height  of  his  abhorrence 
t'f  the  crime,  and  his  displeasure  and  indignation  against 
him  that  committed  it.  But  how  did  the  unhappy  offender 
receive  this  bold  and  severe  remonstrance  1  Why,  no 
cooner  was  the  application  made,  but  he  falls  under  con- 
vicTioi:,  acknowleages  his  offence  against  God,  and  owns 
himself  worthy  of  death ;  and  the  psalms  he  penned  on  this 


oceasioa  show  th^  deep  aense  he  had  of  the  guilt  hf  had 
contracted,  and  will  be  a  memorial  of  the  sincerity  of  his 
repenuince  throughout  all  generations. .  But  was  not  Da- 
vid's repentance  all  affectation  and  hypocrisy,  and  did  he 
not  bear  the  reproof,  and  humble  himself,  because  he  took 
care  not  to  disagree  with  his  best  friends;  or,  in  other 
words,  to  keep  fair  with  the  priests  and  Levitesi  But  is 
the  priests  and  Levites  were  such  kind  of  men,  as  some 
have  represented  them ;  ready  to  support  David  in  all  his 
measures  of  iniquity,  and  when  he  projected  any  scheme, 
were  never  wanting  m  their  assistance  to  him ;  why  should 
any  one  of  them  give  him  any  trouble  in  this  afl'air  1  In 
what  had  he  disobliged  them,  by  kUling  a  Hittite,  and 
debauching  his  wife  1  Or  why  should  they  disagree  with 
him  about  a  transaetion  that  no  way  related  to  them  1  I 
should  rather  think,  they  should  have  endeavoured  to  have 
made  him  compound  with  them  for  a  round  sum  of  money, 
or  a  good  number  of  sheep  and  oxen  for  sacrifices,  that 
they  might  have  feasted  themselves  on  the  price  of  his  for- 
giveness; especially,  as  we  have  been  told,  that  this  same 
prophet,  "  Nathan,  was  a  great  lover  of  tnis  sort  of  food, 
and  very  angry  when  he  was  excluded  from  good  cheer." 
But  indeed  the  insinuation  itself  is  wholly  groundless ;  and 
let  any  man  read  through  the  reproof  that  Nathan  gave 
him,  and  the  direct  charge  of  murder  and  adultery  that  he 
urged  to  his  face,  and,  I  think,  he  cannot  but  be  convinced, 
that  David's  acknowledgment.  "  I  have  sinned  against  the 
Lord,"  could  proceed  from  nothing  but  a  real  and  deep  sense 
of  the  greatness  of  his  crime,  and  that  he  deserved  to  be  cut  ofl 
by  the  hand  of  God  for  that  a^ravated  transgression.  What 
further  effectually  refutes  this  suggestion  is,  that  his  bear- 
ing with  the  reproof,  and  humbling  himself  under  it,  did  not 
at  all  reconcile  Nathan  to  him,  who  left  him  with  a  threat- 
ening dreadful  in  its  nature,  enough  to  make  his  ears  tingle, 
and  bis  heart  tremble  within  him  The  ouly  favourable 
thing  Nathan  said  to  him  was :  *'  Thou  shalt  not  die ;"  but,  at 
the  same  time,  tells  him,  that  the  murder  he  had  been  guilty 
of  should  be  revenged  by  the  sword's  never  departing  from 
his  house,  and  his  adultery  retaliated  in  the  most  exemplary 
and  public  manner,  upon  his  own  wives;  threatenings  thai 
were  made  him,  before  he  owned  his  fault,  and  submitted 
himself;  and  therefore  his  submission  could  be  with  no 
view  of  reconciling  himself  to  Nathan,  because  that  prophet 
had  already  peremptorily  pronounced  his  punishment, 
which  David's  after  confession  did  not  in  the  least  mitigate 
or  alter ;  for  the  punishment  threatened  was  inflicted  to  the 
full ;  and  the  particular  nature  and  circumstances  of  it 
were  such,  and  the  events  on  which  it  depended  were  so 
distant  ana  various,  as  that  no  human  wisdom  and  sagacity 
could  foresee  them,  or  secure  their  futurity;  and  there- 
fore Nathan,  who  pronounced  his  doom,  must  have  been  im- 
mediately inspired  b^  God,  who  foresaw  and  permiued  rhe 
means,  by  which  his  threatenings  should  be  punctually 
executed,  and  thus  brought  upon  David  all  the  evils  that 
his  prophet  had  foretold  should  certainly  befall  him.  The 
nature  of  his  repentance  my  reader  will  be  the  better 
enabled  to  judge  of,  if  he  carefully  reads  over  the  51st 
psalm,  which  he  certainly  penned  on  this  occasion. — 
Chandler,  a^ 

No  one  cjl^ead  this  psalm,  but  must  see  all  the  charar- 
ters  of  true  repentance  in  the  person  who  wrote  it,  and 
the  marks  of  the  deepest  sorrow  and  humiliation  for  the 
sins  of  which  he  had  been  guilty.  The  heart  appears  in 
every  line,  and  the  bitter  anguish  of  a  wounded  conscience 
discovers  itself  by  the  most  natural  and  affecting  symp- 
toms. '  How  earnestly  does'he  plead  for  mercy,  and  there- 
by acknowledge  his  o^n  unworthiness !  How  ingenuous 
are  the  confessions  he  makes  of  his  offences,  and  bo^ 
hea^^y  was  the  load  of  that  guilt  that  oppressed  him !  lue 
smart  of  it  pierced  through  his  very  bones  and  marrow, 
and  the  torture  he  felt  was  as  though  they  had  been  broken, 
and  utterly  crushed  to  pieces.  He  owns  bis  sins  were  of 
too  deep  a  die  for  sacrifices  to  expiate  the  guilt  of,  and  thai 
he  had  nothing  but  a  broken  heart  and  contrite  spirit  to  of- 
fer to  that  God,  whom  he  had  so  grievously  offended .  How 
earnest  are  his  prayers,  that  God  wouldf  create  in  him  a 
clean  heart,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  him !  How 
doth  he  dread  the  being  deserted  of  God  !  How  eamesriv 
deprecate  the  being  deprived  of  his  favour,  the  joy  of  his 
salvation,  and  the  aids  and  comforts  of  his  holv  spirit  I  Lec 
bfut  this  psalm  be  read  without  prejudice,  ana  with  a  view 
only  to  collect  the  real  sentiments  expressed  in  it,  and  th» 
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dispusiiion  of  heart  that  appears  thronghomt  the  whole  of 
]t;  and  no  man  of  candour,  I  am  confident,  will  ever 
suspect  that  it  was  the  dictate  of  hypocrisy,  or  could 
be  penned  from  any  other  motive,  but  a  strong  conviction 
of  the  heinousness  of  his  offence,  and  the  earnest  desire  of 
God's  forgiveness,  and  being  restrained  from  the  commis- 
sion of  the  like  trans^esfions  for  the  future.  And  those 
who  run  riot  upon  David*s  character,  on  account  of  his  con- 
duct in  the  matter  of  Uriah,  though  they  cannot  too  hearti- 
ly de:est  the  sin,  and  must  severely  censure  the  offender ; 
yet  surely  may  find  some  room  in  their  hearts  for  compas- 
sion towards  him,  when  they  consider  how  he  was  suipri- 
sed  into  the  firsl  crime,  and  liow  the  fear  and  dread  of  a 
discovery,  and  his  concern  for  the  life  of  the  woman  he 
had  seduced,  led  him  on,  step  by  step,  to  further  degrees  of 
deceit  and  wickedness,  till  he  completed  his  guilt  by  the 
destruction  of  a  great  and  worthy  man ;  especialljr  when 
they  see  him  prostrate  before  God,  confessing  his  sin,  and 
supplicating  forgiveness;  and  even  exempted  by  Gkxi 
himself  from  the  punishment  of  death  he  had  incurred, 
upon  his  ingenuously  confessing, "  I  have  sinned  against  the 
Lord;"  an  evident  proof  that  his  repentance  was  sincere,  as 
it  secured  him  immediately  forgiveness  from  God,  whom 
be  had  offended. 

I  shall  conclude  this  article  by  the  remarks  which  Mr. 
Bavle  makes  on  it.  "  His  amour  with  the  wife  of  Uriah, 
and  the  orders  he  gave  to  destroy  her  husband,  are  two 
most  enormous  crimes.  But  he  was  so  grieved  for  them, 
and  expiated  them  by  so  admirable  a  repentance,  that  this 
is'  not  the  passage  in  his  life,  wherein  he  contributes  the 
least  to  the  mstruction  and  edification  of  the  faithful.  We 
therein  learn  the  frsfflty  of  the  saints,  and  it  is  a  precept  of 
vigilance.  We  therein  learn  in  what  manner  we  ougnt  to 
lament  for  our  sins,  and  it  is  an  excellent  model."  iJet  me 
add,  that  the  wisdom  and  equity  of  the  law  of  Moses  evi- 
dently appears,  in  that  it  appointed  no  sacrifices  to  atone 
for  such  crimes,  the  pardonmg  of  which  would  have  been 
inconsistent  with  the  peace  and  safety  of  civil  society; 
such  as  those  which  David  laments  in  this  psalm,  murder 
and  adultery.  Here  the  punishment  prescrioed  by  the.  law 
was  death,  and  David  had  no  other  wsy  of  escaping  it,  but 
by  the  unaeserved  mtrcy  of  God.  This  God  was  pleased 
to  extend  to  him,  to  show  how  acceptable  the  sinner's  un- 
feigned repentance  will  be,  whatever  be  the  nature  and  ag- 
gravaxions  of  his  offences ;  and  if  we  learn  from  hence,  what 
the  scripture  calls  "  the  deceitfulness  of  sin,"  to  be  cautious 
of  the  first  beginnings  of  it,  and  not  to  indulge  those  sensual 
appetites,  which,  when  given  way  to,  draw  men  insensibly 
into  crimes,  they  would  have  once  trembled  at  the  thoughts 
of  committing;  we  shall  make  the  best  and  wisest  improve- 
ment of  this  melancholy  part  of  David's  history,  and  be  real 
painers  by  his  sins  and  sorrows. — Chamdlbb. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

Ver.  1 1.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Behold,  I  will 
raise  up  evil  ao^ainst  thee  out  of  thine  own 
house,  and  I  will  take  thy  wires  before  thine 
eyes,  and  give  them  unto  thy  neighbour;  and 
he  shall  lie  with  thy  wives  in  the  sight  of  this 
sun.  12.  For  thou  didst  it  secretly ;  but  I  will 
do  this  thing  before  all  Israel,  and  before  the 
sun. 

The  words,  I  will  raise  up,  I  will  take,  I  will  do,  do  not 
denote  any  positive  actions  of  God,  as  if  he  prompted  wick- 
ed men  to  do  the  same  things  wherewith  he  threatens  Da- 
vid, insomuch  that,  without  such  prompting,  they  would  not 
have  done  them,  but  by  it  were  necessitated  to  do  them ; 
such  a  construction  as  this  is  injurious  to  the  divine  attri- 
butes, and  makes  God  the  author  of  evil:  but  the  true 
meaning  is,  that  God,  at  that  time,  saw  the  ^rverse  dispo- 
sition of  0B«  of  his  sons,  and  the  crafty  wilmess  of  one  of 
his  counsellors,  which,  without  his  restraining  them,  would 
not  fail  to  create  David  no  small  uneasiness ;  and  therefore, 
because  David  had  violated  bis  law,  and,  to  gratify  his  lust, 
had  committed  both  adultery  and  murder,  God  would  not 
interpose,  but  suffered  the  tempers  of  these  two  wicked  per- 
lons  to  follow  their  own  course,  and  have  their  natural 
swing;  whereupon  the  one,  being  ambitious  of  a  crown,  en- 
deavours to  depose  his  father,  and  the  other,  willing  to 


make  the  breach  irreparable,  advised  the  most  detested 
thing  he  could  think  oi.  This  indeed  was  the  very  thing 
that  Grod  had  foretold,  but,  without  any  imputation  upon 
his  attributes,  we  may  say,  that  Qod  can  so  dispose  and 
guide  a  train  of  circumstances,  that  the  wickedness  of  any 
action  shall  happen  in  this  manner,  rather  than  another, 
though  he  do  not  infuse  into  any  man  the  will  to  do  wick- 
edly. So  that  from  such  scripture  phrases  as  these,  we 
may  not  infer,  that  God  either  does,  or  can  do  evil,  but  only 
that  he  permits  that  evil  to  be  done,  whieh  he  foreknew 
would  be  done,  but  might  have  prevented,  had  he  pleased ; 
or,  in  other  terms,  that  he  suffers  men,  naturall]^  wicked, 
to  follow  the  bent  of  their  tempers,  without  any  Interposi- 
tion of  his  providence  to  restrain  them. — Stackbouse. 

Ver.  16.  David  therefore  besought  God  for  the 
child  jvand  David  fasted,  and  went  in  and  lay 
all  night  upon  the  earth.  17.  And  the  elders 
of  his  house  arose,  and  went  to  him,  to  raise 
him  up  from  the  earth:  but  he  would  not, 
neither  did  he  eat  bread  with  them.  Id.  And 
It  came  to  pass  on  the  seventh  day,  that  ihe 
child  died.  And  the  servants  of  David  feared 
to  tell  him  that  the  child  was  dead ;  for  they 
said,  Behold,  while  the  child  was  yet  alive,  we 
spake  unto  him,  and  he  would  not  hearken 
unto  our  voice ;  how  will  he  then  vex  himself^ 
if  we  tell  him  that  the  child  is  dead  ?  19.  But 
when  David  saw  that  his  servants  whispered, 
David  perceived  that  the  child  was  dead :  there- 
fore David  said  unto  his  servants,  Is  the  child 
dead  ?  And  they  said.  He  is  dead.  20.  Then 
David  arose  from  the  earth,  and  washed,  and 
anointed  himself^  and  changed  his  apparel,  and 
came  into  the  house  of  the  Lord,  ana  worship- 
ped :  then  he  came  to  his  own  house ;  and,  when 
ne  required,  they  set  bread  before  him,  and  he 
did  eat. 

The  account  Sir  John.  Chardin  gives  us  of  eastern 
mourning,  in  order  to  illustrate  Ecclesiasticus  xzxviii.  17, 
is  as  follows.  "  The  practice  of  the  East  is  ti  leave  a  rela- 
tion of  the  deceased  fisrson  to  weep  and  moam,  till,  on  the 
third  or  fourth  day  at  farthest,  the  relations  ana  friends  go 
to  see  him,  cause  him  to  eat,  lead  him  to  a  bath,  and  cause 
him  to  put  on  new  vestments,  he  having  before  thrown  him- 
self on  the  ground,**  Ac.  The  surprise  of  David's  servants 
then,  who  had  seen  his  bitter  anguish  while  the  child  was 
sick,  arose  apparently  from  this,  that,  when  he  found  it  was 
dean,  he  that  so  deeply  lamented,  arose  of  himself  from  the 
ferth.  without  staying  for  his  friends  coming  about  him, 
and  tnat  presently;  immediately  bathed  and  anointed  him- 
self, instead  of  appearing  as  a  mourner;  and,  after  worship- 
ping Gkxl  with  solemnity,  returned  to  his  wonted  repasts 
without  any  interposition  of  others;  which  as  now,  so  per- 
haps anciently,  was  made  use  of  in  the  East.  The  extrem- 
ity of  his  sorrows  for  the  child's  illness,  and  his  not  observ- 
ing the  common  forms  of  grief  afterward,  was  what  sur- 
prised his  servants.  Every  eye  must  see  the  genera' 
ground  of  astonishment;  but  this  passage  of  Chardin  gives 
great  distinetness  to  our  apprehensions  of  it.— Hirmer. 

Ver.  20.  Then  David  arose  from  the  earth,  and 
washed,  and  anointed  himself^  and  changed  his 
apparel,  and  came  into  the  house  of  the  Lord 
and  worshipped:  then  he  came  to  his  own 
house ;  and,  when  he  required,  they  set  bread 
before  him,  and  he  did  eat.  21.  Then  said  his 
servants  unto  him,  What  thing  is  this  that  thou 
hast  done?  thou  didst  fast  and  weep  for  the 
child  iffhUe  it  WO'S  alive ;  but  when  the  child 
was  dead,  thou  didst  rise  and  eat  bread. 

The  oriental  mourner  was  distinguished  by  the  slovenli- 
ness of  hi?  dress.    He  suffered  the  hair  of  his  head,  if  noC 
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cut  Of  plucked  off  in  the  excess  of  his  ^ei^  to  hang  dishe7« 
elled  upon  the  shoulders;  he  neither  trimmed  bis  beard, 
nor  washed  bis  feet,  even  in  the  hottest  weather;  be  did 
not  wash  bis  shirt,  nor  any  of  the  linen  be  wore.  During 
the  whole  time  of  mourning,  be  refused  to  change  his 
clothes.  In  this  state  of  total  negligence,  it  appears  that 
David  mourned  for  bis  infant  son;  for  sifter  he  learned 
from  bis  attendants  that  the  child  was  dead,  the  inspired 
historian  observes,  "  Then  David  arose  from  the  earth,  and 
washed  and  anointed  himself,  and  changed  his  apparel." — 
Paxton. 

Ver.  29.  And  David  gathered  all  the  people 
together,  and  went  to  Reibbah,and  fought  against 
it,  and  took  it  30.  And  he  took  their  king's 
crown  from  off  his  head,  (the  weight  whereof 
was  a  talent  of  gold  with  the  precious  stones,) 
and  it  was  set  on  David's  head :  and  he  brought 
ibrth  the  spoil  of  the  city  in  great  abundance. 
31.  And  he  brought  forth  the  people  that  were 
therein,  and  put  them  under  saws,  and  under 
harrows  of  iron,  and  under  axes  of  iron,  and 
made  them  pass  through  the  brick-kiln:  and 
thus  did  be  unto  ail  the  cities  of  the  children  of 
Ammon.  So  David  and  all  the  people  return- 
ed imto  Jerusalem. 

Josephns  tells  us,  that  the  men  were  pat  to  death  by  ex- 
quisite torments.  And  this  hath  been  the  sentiment  of 
many  learned  commentators.  Supposing  this  interpreta- 
tion of  the  passage  to  be  true,  I  cannot  help  observing,  with 
Mr.  Le  Clerc,  on  the  place,  that  if  thepunisbmentsimlicted 
on  this  j>eople  were  as  severe  as  they  are  represented  to  be. 
they  ought  be  inflicted  by  way  of  reprisaL  That  learned 
commentator  thinks  that  they  were  such  as  the  Ammonites 
themselves  used,  and  that  when  they  were  conauered  by 
David,  be  used  them  in  the  same  manner  as  the^  nad  treat- 
ed their  Hebrew  prisoners.  It  is  very  certam  that  the 
Ammonites  used  them  with  great  severity.  Nabash.  the 
father  probably  of  this  Hanun.  in  the  wantonness  or  his 
cruelty,  would  not  admit  the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh  Gilead, 
under  Saul's  reign,  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  to 
him,  but  up(m  condition  of  their  every  one's  consenting  to 
have  their  right  eye  thrust  out,  that  ne  might  lay  it  as  a 
reproach  upon  all' Israel ;  to  which,  consistently  enough, 
Josephus  adds,  that  he  treated  his  Hebrew  captives  with 
great  barbarity,  by  putting  out  their  right  eye,  to  prevent 
their  being  further  serviceable  in  defence  of  their  country ; 
because  as  the  left  eye  was  hid  by  the  shield,  they  were 
rendered  b^  the  loss  of  the  other  incapable  of  all  military 
duty.  Besides,  the  Ammonites  frequently  n.sed  the  He- 
brews with  excessive  cruelty,  and  are  represented  by  t^ 
prophet,  as  ripping  up  their  women  with  child,  that  they 
might  enlarge  tneir  border,  i.  e.  prevent  the  Hebrews  from 
having  anv  posterity  ever  aAer,  to  inhabit  the  cities  that 
had  been  taicen  from  them.  Casaubon  also,  in  his  notes  upon 
Suetonius's  life  of  Caligula,  who  cruelly  used  to  saw  men 
asunder,  produces  other  examples  of  the  same  atrocious 
punishment,  and  thinks  it  was  common  among  the  eastern 
people.  And  if  these  severities  were  now  exercised  upon 
the  Ammonites  in  retaliation  for  former  cruelties  of  the 
like  nature,  they  certainly  had  no  right  to  complain ;  and 
it  will  greatly  lessen  the  horror  that  may  be  conceived 
upon  account  of  them,  and,  in  some  measure,  justify  David 
in  using  them.  Retaliations  of  this  kind  have  been  prac- 
tised bv  the  most  civilized  nations.  Thus  the  Romans  re- 
venged the  death  of  the  brave  Regnlus,  by  givinar  up  the 
Carthaginian  captives  at  Rome  into  the  power  of  Marcia, 
the  wife  of  Regulus,  who  caused  them  to  be  shut  up,  two 
and  two,  in  great  chests  stuck  with  nails,  there  to  saner  the 
same  torments  which  her  husband  had  endured  at  Carthage. 
If  to  this  we  add,  that  this  execution,  if  made  at  all,  which 
however  is  not  so  very  certain  as  some  are  willing  to  be- 
Heve,  it  was  made  in  revenge  for  an  infamous  outrage  on 
majesty,  the  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  the  bringing 
two  powerful  armies  to  invade  his  dominions,  the  great 
number  of  his  subjects  that  mast  have  been  lost  in  these 
*wc  battles,  while  the  ii^ories  were  fresh  in  his  mind,  the 


persons  who  offered  them  present  to  his  view,  the  whole 
nation  engaged  in  an  unrighteous  war  in  vindication  of  the 
insult,  and  some  severe  animadversion  was  in  justice  due 
to  the  authors  and  abetters  of  such  repeated  acts  of  violence 
and  injustice.  The  character  of  an  ambassador  was  held 
sacred  and  inviolable  among  all  nations,  and  any  injuries 
offered  to  them  were  thought  deserving  the  most  exempla- 
ry punishments.  Thci  Roman  history  affords  us  many  re- 
markable instances  of  this  nature.  When  the  Tareniines 
had  aflronted  the  Roman  ambassador,  Posihumius,  one  ol 
them,  whose  robe  a  drunken  Tarentine,  in  the  wantonness 
of  insolence,  had  defiled  by  urinating  against  it,  said  to  the 
citizens,  '*  It  is  not  a  little  bleod  that  must  wash  and  purify 
this  garment."  And  when  the  Romans  were  informed  oi 
this  outrage,  they  immediately  declared  war  against  them, 
took  their  ships  from  them,  dismantled  the  city,  fii^t  made 
them  tributaries,  and  at  last  massacred  great  numbers  ot 
the  inhabitants,  and  sold  thirty  thousand,  who  escaped  the 
carnage,  for  slaves  to  the  best  bidder.  In  like  manner, 
when  the  Roman  deputies  were  treated  with  insolent  lan- 
l^age  only  by  the  Achaians,  though  they  offered  no  in- 
jury to  their  persons,  yet  the  Romans  revenged  it  by  the 
total  destruction  of  Corinth,  putting  all  the  men  to  the 
sword,  selling  the  women  ana  children  for  slaves,  and 
burning  the  whole  city  to  the  ground. 

Let  me  add  here  also,  that  the  greatest  generals,  who 
have  been  remarkable  for  their  humanity  and  mildness  of 
disposition,  have  sometimes  thought  themselves  obliged  to 
use,  in  terrorem,  great  severity  towards  their  prisoners.  Fa- 
bius  Maximus.  oesirous  of  soAening  and  taming  the  fierce 
and  turbulent  dispositions  of  the  people  of  Celtioeria,  now 
Arragon,  was  forced  to  do  violence  i^  his  nature,  and  act 
with  an  apparent  cruelty,  by  catting  off  the  hands  of  all 
those  who  had  fled  from  the  Roman  garrisons  to  the 
enemy;  that,  by  being  thus  maimed,  they  mieht  terrify 
others  from  revolting.  So  also  LucuUus  used  the  Thra- 
cians,  destroying  many  of  his  prisoners,  some  by  the  sword, 
others  by  fire,  and  as  to  others,  cutting  off  their  hands, 
which  the  barbarians  themselves  looked  on  as  an  instance 
of  ^esit  inhumanity,  as  hereby  they  were  forced  to  ontlive 
their  very  punishments.  Many  more  instances  of  the  like 
nature  may  be  easily  produced ;  and^et  David's  conduct,  as 
a  general,  oe  considered  with  the  same  candour  and  equity, 
as  we  would  consider  that  of  a  Roman  or  Grecian  com- 
mander, and  those  execations,  which  he  may  have  been 
supposed  to  have  ordered  on  particular  occasions  and  of- 
fenders, and  that  appear  to  have  the  character  of  great  se- 
verity and  cruelty,  will  be  found  capable  of  snch  an  apolo- 
gy, as  will  greatly  lessen  the  blame  that  hath  been  so  fiber- 
ally  thrown  on  tnem,  and  no  more  be  considered  as  indi- 
cations of  a  disposition  naturally  inhuman  and  baiharoas* 

I  think  the  punishment  of  crucifixion  is  one  of  the  most 
horrid  and  shocking  that  can  be  infliced,  in  which  the 
hands  and  feet  are  pierced  throogb,  and  the  whole  body  is 
upon  the  stretch  and  rack,  and  the  person  cmcified  dies  a 
lingering  and  exquisitely  painful  death ;  a  punishment  this, 
equally  cruel  and  inhuman,  with  David's  supposed  saws, 
and  harrows,  and  brick-kilns.  Now  supposing  that  David, 
instead  of  those  instruments  of  death,  had  crucified  the  Am- 
monites by  thousands  before  the  gates  of  Rabhah ;  or  sap- 
posing,  that  when  he  took  the  city,  he  had  condemned  all 
above  seventeen  years  old  to  mines,  or  distributed  them  by 
thousands  and  ten  thoosands,  into  the  provinces  of  his  king- 
dom, to  be  leisure! V,  and  in  cool  blood,  thrown  to  the  beasts, 
or  forced  to  murder  each  other  on  theatres,  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  bis  blood-thirty  people ;  would  not  Mr.  Bayle 
and  his  followers  have  cried  out :  Bella,  horrida  bella !  and 
censured  David's  conduct  herein  as  unworthy  a  saint,  and 
a  man  aAer  God's  own  heart.  And  yet  this  was  what  the 
gentle,  the  benevolent  Titus,  did  to  the  Jews,  whom  the 
Rom'ans,  by  their  cruelty  and  oppressions,  forced  to  take  up 
arms  against  them ;  and  who  may  be  truly  said  to  have 
fought  for  their  liberties,  of  which  they  had  been  unjustly 
deprived.  Yet,  during  the  .siege,  he  ordered  them  to  hs 
scourged  and  crucified  before  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  br 
hundreds  at  a  time,  and  in  such  targe  nombers,  as  that  they 
wanted  room  to  place  the  croates,  and  crosses  for  the  bodies 
of  those  they  condemned  to  crucifixion.  And  not  only  this, 
which  perhaps  may  be  thought  to  admit  of  some  apoloey, 
as  done  in  tne  heat  and  fury  of  the  siege,  but  when  the 
siege  was  over,  and  all  instances  of  cruelty  should  have 
ceued,  he  murdered  them  wantonly,  and  in  cool  bl  x)d,  for 
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he  diversion  of  the  provii\ces.  When  he  was  at  Cesarea, 
]e  threw  great  nuQUHsrs  of  them  to  the  beasts,  and  made 
)thers  of  them  cut  each  other's  throats.  He  celebrated  his 
)rother's  birthday  by  destroying  above  two  thousand  five 
lundred  of  them  by  the  same  metho«ls,  and  with  the  ad- 
liiional  cruelty  of  burning  many  of  them  alive ;  and  on 
lis  father's  birthday  he  acted  with  the  same  barbarity  to- 
vards  a'  large  number  of  his  captives  at  Berjrtus.  The 
vhole  of  them  amounted  to  97,000 ;  and  yet,  would  one 
hink  it,  Titus  thought  he  was  a  man  afier  God's  own  heart, 
>r  that  he  executed  the  divine  pleasure  and  vengeance  on 
he  Jews;  for  when  be  viewed  the  city  afler  his  conquest, 
le  publicly  said :  "  We  have  carried  on  the  war  agreeable 
o  God's  will,  or  under  his  favour.  It  is  God  who  pulled 
town  the  Jews  from  their  fortresses,  which  were  uncon- 
querable by  human  arms  and  engines." 

But  we  need  not  these  examples  to  justify  David's  con- 
luct;  for  the  more  carefully  i  consiacr  the  scripture  ac- 
:ount  of  his  treatment  of  the  Ammonites,  I  am  the  more 
ully  convinced  that  he  did  not  execute  these  severities 
ipon  them,  and  that  the  sacred  history,  fairly  interpreted, 
vill  warrant  no  such  charge;  and  I  will  now  venture  thus 
o  render  the  original  wora^,  '*  He  brought  forth  the  inhab- 
tants  of  it,  and  put  them  to  the  saw,  to  iron-mines,  and  to 
ron-axes,  and  transported  them  to.  the  brick-kilns,"  or  ra- 
her,  to  the  brick  frame  and  bed,  to  make  and  carry  bricks, 
jie  reduced  them  to  slavery,  and  put  them  to  the  most  ser- 
vile emplovments  of  sawmg,  making  iron  harrows,  or 
ather  working  in  the  mines,  to  the  hewing  of  stones, 
md  making  and  carrying  of  bricks.  To  these  drudgeries, 
ome  to  one,  and  some  to  another,  he  condenmed  them,  or 
>y  these  means  brought  them  into  entire  subjection,  and  put 
t'  out  of  their  power  to  give  him  any  further  disturbance. 
Phis  interpretation  is  so  far  from  being  fdlced,  as  that  it  is 
intirely  agreeable  to  the  proper  sense  and  meaning  of  the 
original  words,  and  fully  vindicates  David  from  that  inhu- 
nanity,  by  which  some  have  characterized  the  man  afler 
Tod's  own  heart.  The  bella,  horhda  bella,  all  here  vanish 
u  an  instant.  This  account  may  also  be  confirmed  by  the 
parallel  place  in  Chronicles,  where  the  historian  tells  us, 
hat  David  brought  them  forth,  and,  as  I  would  render  the 
(^ords,  divided  or  separated  them  to  the  saw,  to  the  mines 
nd  axes;  agreeable  to  what  is  said  in  Samuel,  that  he  re- 
Doved  them  from  their  former  habitations  to  work  in  these 
ervile  employments.  Or  they  may  be  rendered :  **  He  made 
hem  to  cut  with  the  saw,  the  harrow,  and  the  axe,"  i.  c. 
ondemned  them  to  these  slavish  employments.  Or  final- 
y,  some  interpreters  give  this  version :  "  He  ruled  over  them 
>y  the  saw,  tbt,  mine,"  &c.  kept  them  in  a  state  of  subjec- 
lon,  by  putting  them  to  these  hard  labours. 

It  is  a  further  confirmation  of  the  foregoing  represcnta- 
ion,  what  the  historian  adds :  '*  Thus  did  David  unto  all  the 
iiies  of  the  children  of  Ammon.**  What  did  he  do  1  What ! 
)ut  them  to  death  throughout  all  their  cities,  b^  those  ex- 
luisite  methods  of  cruelty  1  The  thing  is  impossible, 
or  then  he  would  have  totally  extirpated  them,  and  we 
bould  never  have  heard  of  them  again,  as  a  nation,  in  his- 
ory.  And  yet  it  is  cenain,  that  within  a  very  few  vears 
ifter  the  taking  of  Kaboah,  this  very  city  existed,  and  was 
nhabited,  and  had  a  tributary  king  or  viceroy :  even  Shobi, 
he  son  of  Nahasb,  and  therefore  probablv  the  brother  of 
-lanun,  who  offered  this  violence  to  David's  ambassadors, 
^or  while  David  was  at  Mahanaim,on  the  other  side  Jordan, 
vaitingthe  event  of  Absalom's  rebellion,  this  Shobi,  among 
>ther  of  David's  friends,  brought  him  very  large  supplies 
)f  all  sorts  of  necessaries,  beds,  basins,  earthen  vessels, 
A'heat,  barley*  flower,  parched  com,  beans,  lentile,  parched 
)uise,  honey,  butter,  sheep,  and  cheese,  for  himself  and  peo- 
)le ;  for  they  said,  the  people  are  hungry  and  weary,  and 
hirsty  in  the  wilderness.  So  that  the  city  and  country 
x-ere  both  inhabited,  and  the  lands  cultivated,  abounding 
vilh  plenty  of  all  necessaries ;  and  therefore  there  could 
>e  no  general  massacre,  or  very  large  destruction  of  the 
71  habitants,  by  David.  Nor  is  it  at  all  probable,  that  had 
David  made  those  cruel  executions  among  the  Ammonites, 
nrhich  some  ascribe  to  him,  he  would  have  found  so  much 
friendship  from  ihem  in  his  distresses,  while  the  barbar- 
ities he  exercised  on  them  were  fresh  in  their  memories; 
ml  rather,  that  they  would  have  wished  his  destruction, 
ind  at  least  have  waited  the  fortune  of  the  war,  that  threat- 
ened David  with  entire  ruin,  and  not  have  supplied  him, 
for  fear  of  their  incurring  the  displeasure  of  Absalom, 


who  aimed  at  his  life,  that  he  might  usurp  his  throne,  and 
would  not  have  failed,  had  he  been  victorious,  to  have  exe- 
cuted a  severe  revenge  on  them,  for  the  assistance  they  gave 
him ;  especially  as  they  mi?ht  have  urged  a  very  plausible 
plea  for  their  not  assisting  him ;  the  scarcity  of  the  inhab- 
itants by  the  late  executions,  had  that  been  really  the  case, 
and  the  impoverishment  of  their  lands,  for  want  of  bands 
to  cultivate  them,  and  by  the  ravages  committed  on  them, 
by  David's  army. 

Besides,  we  read  of  these  Ammonites,  and  the  inhab- 
itants of  Seir,  and  the  Moabites,  all  united,  and  bringing  a 
very  formidable  army  to  invade  the  dominions  of  Jehosha- 
phat.  And  though  this  was  many  years  after  their  being 
subdued  by  David,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  we 
hear  little  of  them  during  this  interval,  as  they  were  kept 
in  strict  subjection,  and  curbed  with  garrisons  by  the  success 
sors  of  David ;  just  as  the  Edomites,  during  tne  same  pe^ 
hod,  who,  together  with  the  Moabites,  endeavoured  to  shake 
ofi"  the  yoke  of  the  Hebrew  kings,  but  were  reduced  by 
them  to  their  former  subjection.  Now  it  is  altogether  in- 
credible, that  if  David  had  thus  utterly  extirpated  the  in- 
habitants of  these  countries,  as  some  represent  his  conduct, 
they  could,  in  one  hundred  and  forty  years  afterward, 
imaer  Jehoshaphat,  have  brought  such  a  multitude  of  men 
against  him,  as  forced  him  to  acknowledge,  in  his  prayer 
to  God,  that  "  he  had  no  might  against  that  great  company 
that  came  against  him,  and  that  he  knew  not  what  to  do ;" 
even  when  he  had  above  a  million  of  men,  mighty  men  of 
valour,  ready  prepared  for  the  war.  When  therefore  the 
history  says,  "  thus  did  David  to  all  the  cities  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Ammon,"  the  meaning  can  only  be,  that  he  con- 
demned to  slavery,  not  the  whole  nation,  but  such  of  the 
people,  in  their  .several  towns  and  cities,  as  he  had  done  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Rabbah,  who  had  been  the  advisers  of 
the  outrage,  or  principally  concerned  in  that  unrighteous 
war,  which  they  carried  on  against  him  in  vindication  of 
it.  The  rest  he  permitted  to  dwell  in  their  towns,  and 
cultivate  their  possessions,  and  appointed  over  them  Shobi, 
the  brother  of  Hanun,  king,  as  a  tributary  to  his  crown  ; 
and  I  doubt  not  in  grateful  remembrance  of  the  kindness 
he  formerly  received  from  Nahash,  Shobi's  father,  which 
was  also  the  real  reason  of  the  congratulatory  message  he  sent 
to  ELanun  his  eldest  son,  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne. 

I  would  further  observe,  that  as  David  certainly  had  a 
great  deal  of  generosity  and  goodness  in  his  natural  temper, 
the  sacred  writers,  who  have,  With  great  freedom  and  im- 
partiality, mentioned  his  faults,  and  who  have  transmitted 
to  us  this  account  of  his  treatment  of  the  Ammonites,  have 
passed  no  censure  on  him  for  having  exceeded  the  bounds 
of  humanity  and  justice,  in  the  punishment  he  inflicted 
on  them :  and  from  hence  we  may,  I  apprehend,  justly  con- 
clude, either  that  it  was  not  so  severe,  as  it  hath  been  gen- 
erally thought,  or  that  there  were  some  peculiar  reasons 
which  demanded  it,  and  which,  if  we  were  particularly 
acquainted  with  them,  would,  in  a  great  measure,  alleviate 
the  appearing  rigour  of  it ;  or  that  the  law  of  nations,  and 
the  jus  belli,  then  subsisting,  admitted  such  kinds  of  execu- 
tions upon  very  extraordinary  occasions;  though  I  think 
there  are  scarce  any  that  can  fully  justify  them.  But  if 
the  account  which  I  nave  given  of  this  afiair  be,  as  I  think 
it  is,  the  true  one,  the  Ammonites  were  treated  just  as  they 
deserved,  and  according  to  what  was  practised  by  the  mo6(t 
civilized  nations,  and  all  exclamatioas  against  the  man 
afler  God's  own  heart,  will  be  unreasonable  and  unjust. 

Mr.  Bavle,  ^mong  others,  grievously  complains  on  this 
article,  **  Can  this  method,"  says  he,  "'  of  making  war  be 
denied  to  be  blameworthy  1  Have  not  the  Turks  and 
Tartars  a  little  more  humanity?  If  a  vast  number  of, 
pamphlets  daily  complain  of  the  military  executions  of  cur 
own  time,  which  are  really  cruel,  and  highly  to  be  blamed, 
though  mild  in  comparison  of  David's ;  what  would  not  the 
authors  of  those  pamphlets  say  at  this  day,  bad  tbcy  such 
usage  to  censure,  as  the  saws,  the  barrows,  and  brick-kilns, 
of  David T'  It  is  a  pity  this  learned  and  candid  cnitf 
should  form  his  notion  of  the  cruelty  of  some  military  eA- 
ecutions  by  a  set  of  pamphleteers,  a  sort  of  authors  not  al- 
ways of  the  best  information  and  credit.  But  what  if  these 
same  pamphlet  writers,  should  complain  of  the  cruelty  of 
certain  military  executions,  that  haa  no  foundation  in  fact, 
but  only  in  their  misinterpretation  of  some  accounts  of 
them,  which  they  did  not  understand,  or  could  not  translate 
rightly  from  the  language  in  which  they  w 
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Jr  «rhat  if  some  peiaoiif  aamming  the  cbanicter  of  a  critic, 
should  take  upon  tnisi  his  accomit,  from  these  very  respecta- 
ble pamphlet  writers,  of4he  craelQr  of  some  miliuuy  execu- 
tions, and  censure  the  authors  of  them,  as  worse  than  Turks 
and  Tartars,  without  ever  searching  himself  the  original  re- 
laters  of  them,  to  know  whether  the  account  of  the  oamphlet- 
eers  were  genuine  or  not ;  what  censure  would  he  not  de- 
serve from  the  impartial  woild,  for  propanting  such  false 
and  groimdless  stories  1  I  am  confident  Mr.  Sayle  never 
eriti^ly  examined,  in  the  original  language^  the  account 
of  these  military  executions  by  David,  for  if  he  had,  he 
would  certainly  have  found  reason,  at  least  to  have  sus- 
pended his  judgment,  if  not  entirely  to  haire  altered  it.  I 
should  be  in  no  pain  for  David's  character,  if  I  could  as 
well  defend  him,  in  what  the  truth  of  history  obliges  me 
now  to  relate,  as  I  think  he  may  be  justified  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Ammonites.— Chandler. 

Ver.  31.  And  he  brought  forth  the  people  that 
were  therein,  and  put  them  under  saws,  and 
under  harrows  of  iron,  and  under  axes  of  iron, 
and  made  them  pass  through  the  brick-kihi : 
and  thus  did  he  unto  all  the  cities  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Ammon. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  practice  of  eastern  kings,  to 
command  their  captives,  taken  in  war,  especially  those  that 
had,  by  the  atrocionsness  of  their  crimes,  or  the  stoutness 
of  their  resistance,  greatly  provoked  their  indignation,  to 
lie  down  on  the  ^^round,  and  then  put  to  death  a  certain 
part  of  them,  which  they  measured  with  a  line,  or  deter- 
mined bv  lot.    This  custom  was  not  perhaps  commonly 
practiced  by  the  people  of  God,  in  their  wars  with  the 
nations  around  them ;  one  instance,  however,  is  recorded 
in  the  life  of  David,  who  inflicted  this  punishment  on  the 
Muabites:  "  And  he  smote  Moab,  and  measured  them  with 
a  line,  casting  them  down  to  the  ground;  even  with  two 
lines  measured  he  to  put  to  death,  and  with  one  full  line  to 
keep  alive :  and  so  the  Moabites  became  David's  servants, 
and  brougnt  ^ifls.*^   The  same  warlike  prince  inflicted  a 
still  more  terrible  punishment  on  the  inhabitants  of  Rabbah, 
the  capital  city  of  Ammon,  whose  ill-advised  king  had 
violated  the  law  of  nations,  in  offering  one  of  the  greatest 
possible  indignities  to  his  ambassadors:  *'  He  brought  out 
the  people  that  were  thereitk,  and  put  them  under  saws,  and 
under  narrows  of  iron,  and  under  axes  of  iron,  and  made 
them  pass  through  the  brick-kiln ;  and  thus  did  he  unto  all 
the  cities  of  the  children  of  Ammon."    Some  of  them  he 
sawed  asunder;  others  he  tore  in  pieces  with  harrows 
armed  with  great  iron  teeth ;  or  lacerated  their  bodies  with 
sharp  sickles  or  sharp  stones ;  or  rather,  he  dragged  them 
through  the  place  where  bricte  were  made,  and  grated 
their  flesh  upon  the  ragged  sherds.    This  dreadful  punish- 
ment was  meant  to  operate  upon  the  fears  of  other  princes, 
and  prevent  them  from  violating  the  right  of  nations  in  the 
persons  of  their  ambassidors.    These  were  usually  persons 
of  great  worth  or  emin&t  station,  who,  by  their  qiJaUty  and 
de}>ortment,  might  command  respect  and  attention  from 
their  \rery  enemies.    Ambassadors  were  accordinglv  held 
sacred  among  all  people,  even  when  at  war;  and  what  in- 
juries ami  affronts  soever  had  been  committed,  heaven 
and  earth  were  thought  to  be  concerned  to  prosecute  the 
injuries  done  to  them,  with  the  utmost  vengeance.  So  deep 
is  this  impression  engraved  on  the  human  mi^id,  that  the 
Lacedemonians,  who  had  inhumanly  murdered  the  Persian 
ambassadors,  firmly  believed  their  gods  would  accept  none 
of  their  oblations  and  sacrifices,  which  were  all  found  pol- 
luted with  direful  omens,  till  two  noblemen  of  Sparta  were 
sent  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice  to  Xerxes,  to  atone  for  the 
death  of  his  ambassadors  by  their  own.    That  emperor, 
indeed,  gave  them  leave  to  return  in  safety,  without  any 
other  ignominy  than  what  they  suffered  by  a  severe  reflec- 
tion on  the  Spartan  nation,  whose  barlrairous  cruelty  he  pro- 
fessed he  woald  not  imitate,  though  he  had  been  so  greatly 
provoked.    The  divine  vengeance,  however,  suffered  them 
not  to  go  unpunished,  but  inflicted  what  those  men  had  as- 
sumed to  themselves,  on  their  sons,  who  being  sent  on  an 
embassy  into  Asia,  were  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Athenians,  who  put  them  to  death:  which  Herodotus, 
who  relaten  the  story,  considered  as  a  just  revenge  from 
Hf-aven  for  the  cruelty  of  the  Lacedemomans.    The  char- 


acter of  ambassadors  has  been  invested  with  such  inviolable 
sanctity,  by  the  mutual  hopes  and  fears  of  nations ;  for  if 
persons  of  that  character  might  be  treated  injuriously,  the 
friendly  relations  between  different  states  could  not  be 
maintained;  and  all  hopes  of  peace  l&d  reconciliation 
among  enemies,  must  be  banished  for  ever  out  of  the 
world,  but  these  considerations,  although  thej^  might  jus- 
tify David  in  demanding  satisJacUon,  and  inflicting  condign 
punishment  on  the  king  of  Rabbah,  cannot  be  reckoned  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  such  severities.  They  may  therefore 
be  considered  as  a  proof,  that  he  was  then  in  the  state  of 
his  impenitence,  in  consequence  of  his  illicit  connexion 
with  Hathsheba,  when  the  mild,  and  gentle,  and  humane 
spirit  of  the  gospel  in  his  bosom,  had  suffered  a  mournful 
decline,  and  he  was  become  cruel  and  furious,  as  well  as 
lustful  and  incontinent.  The  captives  taken  by  Amaziah, 
in  his  war  with  Ekiom,  were  also  treated  with  uncommon 
severity,  for  "  he  took  ten  thousand  of  them  alive,  and 
brought  them  to  the  top  of  a  rock,  and  cast  them  down,  so 
that  they  were  all  broken  in  pieces." — Paxton. 

CHAPTER  XIIL 
Yer.  6.  So  Amnon  lay  down,  and  made  himself 
sick. 

The  Asiatics  are  certainly  the  most  expert  creatures  I 
have  seen  in  feigning  themselves  sick.  Thus,  those  who 
wish  to  get  off  work,  or  any  duty,  complain  they  have  a 
pain  here,  and  another  there :  they  affect  to  pant  for  breath, 
roll  their  eyes,  as  if  in  agony ;  and,  should  you  touch  them, 
thev  shriek  out,  as  If  you  were  killing  them.  The  sepovs, 
ana  those  who  are  servants  in  the  government  offices,  giVe 
^eal  trouble  to  their  superiors  by  ever  and  anon  complain- 
mg  they  are  siclf ;  and  it  requires  great  discernment  to  find 
out  whether  the^r  are  so,  or  are  merely  affecting  it.  Their 
general  object  is  either  to  attend  a  marriage,  or  some 
religious  festival. — Robbrts. 

Ver.  8.  So  Tamar  went  to  her  brother  Amnon's 
house,  and  he  was  laid  down.  And  she  took 
flour,  and  kneaded  it,  and  made  cakes  in  his 
sight,  and  did  bake  the  cakes. 

In  the  most  considerable  houses  of  Per\ia,  they  kindle 
their  fires,  not  under  a  chimney,  as  is  usual  with  us  in  fire- 
places, but  in  a  kind  of  oven,  called  tinnor,  about  two 
palms  from  the  ground,  formed  of  a  vase  of  burnt  clay,  in 
which  they  place  burning  coals,  charcoal,  or  other  com- 
bustible matter.  The  smoke  from  the  coals  is  conveyed 
by  means  of  a  pipe  from  the  oven  under  ground ;  and  by 
means  of  another,  communicating  with  the  grated  bottom 
of  the  fire,  it  is  supplied  with  air.  Here  they  cook  theia 
meat,  and  can  bake  their  cakes  on  a  flat  sheet  of  iron  laia 
over  the  tinnor,  in  little  more  than  an  instant  of  time. 
When  the  oven  is  not  thus  used,  they  place  a  plank  over  it 
in  the  shape  of  a  small  table,  whicn  they  cover  entirely, 
spreading  over  it  a  large  cloth  which  extends  on  all  sides 
to  the  ground,  over  a  part  of  the  floor  of  the  chamber.  By 
this  contrivance^  the  heat  being  prevented  from  diffusing 
itself  all  at  once,  it  is  communicated  insensibly,  and  so 
pleasantly  throughout  the  whole  apartment,  that  it  cannot 
De  better  compared  than  to  the  effect  of  a  stove.  Persons 
at  their  meals,  or  in  conversation,  and  some  even  sleeping, 
lie  on  the  carpets  round  this  table,  supporting  themselves 
against  the  walls  of  the  apartment  on  cushions  kept  for  the 
purpose,  which  likewise  serve  for  seats  in  this  country,  the 
tinnor  being  so  placed  as  to  be  equally  distant  from  the 
sides  of  the  room.  Thus  circumstanced,  those  to  whom 
the  cold  is  not  unpleasant,  put  their  le^  under  the  cloth : 
others,  who  feel  it  more  sensibl]^,  their  hands  and  the  rest 
of  their  body.  By  bringing  their  extremities  thus  towards 
the  central  fire,  they  receive  thence  a  mild  and  penetra'ing 
warmth,  which  diffuses  itself  agreeably  over  their  whole 
body,  without  any  injury  to  the  head. — Burder. 

IJet  it  not  appear  strange  that  a  king's  daughter  in  the 
reign  of  David,  was  employed  in  this  menial  service ;  for 
Dr.  Russel  sa^s,  the  eastern  ladies  often  prepare  cakes  and 
other  things  in  their  own  apartments ;  and  some  few  par* 
ticular  dishes  are  cooked  by  them^lves,  but  not  in  their 
apartments ;  on  such  occasions  the^  go  to  some  room  near 
the  kitchen.    The  eastern  bread  u  made  in  small,  thin. 
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moiac  cakes:  it  most  be  eaten  tkem,  aoi  is  imiit  for  use 
when  kept  lon^r  than  a  da^.  Both  Rnssel  and  Rauwolf, 
however,  mention  several  kmds  of  bread  and  cakes;  some 
which  are  done  with  yolks  of  egss;  some  which  are  mixed 
with  coriander  and  other  seeds;  and  some  which  are 
strewed  wiib  them ;  and  Pitts  describes  a  kind  of  biscuits, 
which  the  Mohammedan  pilffrims  carry  from  Egypt  to 
Mecca,  and  back  again,  perfectly  fresh  and  good.  The 
holy  scriptures  accord  with  the  narratives  of  modem  trav- 
ellers, in  representing  the  oriental  loaves  as  very  small, 
three  of  them  being  required  for  the  repast  of  a  single 
person :  "  Which  of  you  shall  have  a  friend,  and  shall  go 
unto  him  at  midnight,  and  say  unto  him,  Friend,  lend  me 
•hre«3  loaves:  for  a  friend  of  inine  in  his  journey  is  come 
to  me,  and  I  have  nothing  to  set  before  him  1"  Ii  appears 
also  from  the  history  of  Abraham,  and  particularly  from 
his  entertaining  the  three  angels,  that  thev  were  generally 
eaten  new,  and  baked  as  they  were  needed.  Sometimes, 
however,  they  were  made  to  keep  several  days :  for  the 
shew-bread  might  be  eaten  after  it  had  stood  a  week  before 
the  Lord.  The  pretence  of  the  Gibeonites,  that  their  bread 
had  become  mouldy  from  the  length  of  the  road,  although 
it  was  taken  fresh  from  the  oven  when  they  leit  home, 
proves,  that  bread  for  a  journey  was  made  to  keep  a  con- 
biderable  time.  In  every  one  of  taose  minute  circumstances, 
the  sacred  volume  perfectly  corresponds  with  the  statements 
of  modem  travellers. — ^Paxton. 

Yer.  17.  Then  he  called  his  servant  that  minist«r- 
ed  unto  him. 

Eastem  masters  do  not  keep  their  servants  at  the  distance 
usual  in  England.  The  affairs  of  the  family,  the  news  of 
the  day,  ancT  the  little  incidents  of  life,  are  mutually  dis- 
cussed, as  by  equals.  The  difference  between  them,  in 
reference  to  property,  is  sometimes  not  great ;  the  master 
has,  perhaps,  his  small  family  estate,  or  some  business 
whicn  produces  a  little  profit,  and  the  servant  is  content 
with  his  rice,  and  a  seamy  cloth  for  his  loins.  No  native 
who  can  afford  it  is  without  his  servant,  and  many  who 
can  scarcely  procure  food  for  themselves,  talk  very  largely 
about  their  domestics.  See  my  lord  seated  in  his  verandah, 
chewing  his  beetel,  and  cogitating  his  plans:  hear  hin^at 
everv  interval  say  to  his  attendant,  "  What  think  you  of 
thatr  '*  Shall  I  succeed  V  <<  You  must  assist  me ;  I  know 
you  have  great  sense :  let  this  prosper,  and  you  shall  have 
rings  for  your  ears,  and  a  turban  for  your  head.  Good : 
pour  water  on  me."  They  go  to  the  well,  and  the  servant 
bales  about  a  hogshead  or  water  on  his  master's  head. 
They  go  to  the  house,  and  then  the  command  is,  "  Rub  my 
joints  and  limbs."  "  Ah !  bring  my  rice  and  curry."  That 
finished,  "  Bring  water  to  wash  my  mouth ;  pour  it  on  my 
hands:  a  shroot  and  fire  bring;  fetch  my  sandals,  my 
turban,  umbrella,  and  beetel-box.  Let  us  depart."  Then 
may  be  seen  the  master  stepping  out  with  a  lordly  air,  and 
the  domestic  at  his  heels,  giving  advice,  or  listening  to  his 
master's  tales. — Roberts. 

Ver.  19.  And  Tamar  put  ashes  on  her  head,  and 
rent  her  garment  of  divers  colours  that  was  on 
her,  and  laid  her  hand  on  her  head,  and  went 
on  crying. 
See  on  Mat.  11.  SI. 

Ver.  21*.  And  when  King  David  heard  of  all 
these  things,  he  was  very  wroth. 

Mr.  Bayle,  who  takes  every  occasion  ^o  depreciate  the 
character  of  David,  says  that "  his  indulgence  to  his  children 
exceeded  all  reasonable  bounds,  and  tmit  had  he  punished, 
as  .the  crime  deserved,  the  infamous  action  or  his  son 
Amnon,  he  would  not  have  had  the  shame  and  uneasiness, 
to  see  another  person  revenge  the  injury  done  to  Tamar." 
I  suppose  he  means,  that  be  should  have  punished  Amnon 
with  death.  But  Amnon  was  David's  eldest  son,  and  heir 
apparent  to  his  throne  and  kingdom,  and  he  might  not  think 
it  prudent,  or  that  it  would  haVe  been  well  taken  by  the  na- 
lion,  if  he  had  put  him  to  death  without  consulting  them. 
And  this  would  have  been  exposing,  in  the  most  public 
manner,  the  disgrace  of  his  own  family,  which  he  thought 
it  was  best  to  conceal,  as  (kr  as  he  was  able.    That  David 


did  not  pimish  Amnon  in  some  very  exemplary  manner,  is 
more  than  Mr.  Bayle  could  be  sure  of.  Tnere  are  some 
circumstances  that  make  it  very  probable  he  did.  The 
history  assures  us,  that  when  David  heard  of  the  affair,  he 
was  very  wroth.  And  it  is  very  natural  to  suppose  he  made 
Amnon  feel  the  effe<;^  of  it.  He  seems  to  have  put  him 
under  arrest  and  connnement,  and  allowed  him  to  go  no- 
where without  his  express  leave.  For  when  Absalom  in- 
vited the  king  and  all  his  servants  to  go  to  his-sheepshear- 
ing  feast,  and  the  king  denied  him,  he 'particularly  pressed 
him  to  let  Amnon  go  with  him ;  which  shows,  that,  though 
all  the  other  sons  of  David  easily  obtained  leave  to  attend 
Absalom,  yet  that  Amnon  was  under  greater  restraint  than 
all  the  rest,  otherwise  there  would  have  been  no  need  for 
him  particularly  to  have  pressed  David  to  grant  Amnon 
leave  to  accompany  him,  or  reason  why  David  should  with 
dif&culty  and  reluctance  grant  it  This  was  two  full  years 
aAer  Amnon's  affair  with  Tamar.  So  long  a  confinement 
as  this  to  a  king's  eldest  son,  was  itself  a  ver^  severe  pun- 
ishment, and  probably  attended.with  several  circumstances, 
that  rendered  it  peculiarly  grievous.  It  is  not  however 
consistent  with  candour  to  accuse  men  of  faults,  which 
there  is  no  real  proof  of,  and  especially  when,  there  are 
some  intimations,  that  they  never  committed  them ;  or  to 
aggravate  them  beyond  the  real  demerit.  One  caxmot  help 
observing  here,  how  David's  adultery  with  Bathsheba  was 

Stmished  by  his  son's  incest  with  his  sister  Tamar ;  and  as 
e  now  saw  the  threatenings  of  Qod  by  Nathan  beginning 
to  take  place,  he  had  too  much  reason  to  fear  they  should 
be  all  or  them  executed  to  the  full.  It  was  a  circumstance 
also  that  must  greatW  affect  him,  that  he  had  been,  though 
unwillingly,  a  sort  of  accessary  to  Amnon's  crime,  by  yield- 
ing so  readily  to  Amnon's  desire,  of  having  his  sister  sent 
to  him ;  the  very  proposal  he  made  of  her  dressing  and  re- 
ceiving his  food  from  her,  seeming  enough  to  create  some 
suspicion  in  David,  that  he  had  some  design  upon  Tamar, 
which  he  ought  to  have  been  peculiarly  carefiii  to  guard 
against.  But  probably  Anmon  had  never  offended  him, 
nor  ^ven  any  occasion  to  suspect  him  capable  of  so  heinous 
a  crime,  as  he  was  now  meaitating,  ana  therefore  David 
more  easily  consented,  that  his  sister  should  have  the  liberty 
of  attending  him. — Cbakdleb. 

Ver.  39.  And  the  soul  of  King  David  longed  to 
go  forth  unto  Absalom:  for  he  was  comforted 
concerning  Amnon,  seeing  he  was  dead. 

The  Hebrew  has,  for  Umged,  "vfos  consumed."  A  person 
labouring  under  an  intense  desire  for  the  possession  of  an 
object,  says,  "  My  soul  is  consumed  for  it,"  meaning  that 
his  spirit  is  wasting  away  by  the  intensity  of  his  wishes. 
"  My  life  is  burning  away  through  fear."  "  My  spirit  is 
consuming  for  his  safety."— Roberts. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 
Ver.  2.  And  Joab  sent  to  Tekoah,  and  felvhed 
thence  a  wise  woman,  and  said  unto  her,  I  pray 
thee,  feign  thyself  to  be  a  mourner,  and  put  on 
now  mourning  apparel,  and  anoint  not  thyself 
with  oil,  but  be  as  a  woman  that  had  a  long 
time  mourned  for  the  dead. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  Hindoos  do  not  put  on  what 
is  called  mourning  at  the  death  of  their  friends.  The 
relations  take  off*  their  ear-rings  and  other  ornaments,  and 
neglect  the  dressing  of  their  hair.  A  woman,  on  the  death 
of  her  husband,  takes  off  the  thali  (equivalent  to  the  mar- 
riage ring)  from  her  neck ;  and  formerly  she  used  to  shave 
her  head ;  but  in  all  other  respects  she  dresses  as  before. 
Those  who  are  sick,  as  they  suppose,  under  the  influence 
of  Saturn,  generally  wear  something  black,  or  have  marks 
of  that  colour  on  their  clothes,  as  they  believe  the  indispo- 
sition is  in  this  way  removed. — Roberts. 

Ointments  were  in  great  esteem  and  constant  use  among 
the  ancients,  as  the  means  of  cleanliness,  and  to  give  a 
gratefal  odour  to  their  bodies,  as  these  ointments  were 
mixed  up  with  the  richest  perAimes.  At  their  festivals, 
especially  among  the  rich  and  prosperous,  they  used  them 
for  the  refreshment  of  their  guests,  and  to  render  the  enter« 
tainment  more  acceptable  and  delightful.  But  as  grea^ 
affliction  and  distress  naturally  create  negligence  uf  penson 
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and  dress,  they  forbore  anointuig  thexpselves  at  such  sea- 
sons, as  mconsisteiit  with  the  condition  of  mourners. — 
Chandlbr. 

Yer.  7.  And  so  they  shall  quench  my  coal  which 
is  left,  and  shall  not  leave  to  jny  husband  neither 
name  nor  remainder  upon  the.eartL 

So  said  the  woman  of  Tekoah,  who  went  with  a  fictitious 
story  to  David,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  recall  Absalom. 
8he  affected  to  be  a  widow,  and  said  that  one  of  her  sons 
had  killed  the  other,  and  that  now  the  family  demanded  his 
life  as  an  atonement  for  that  of  his  brother :  and  she  said, 
that  if  they  succeeded  they  would  quench  her  coal.  But 
the  life  is  sometimes  called  the  light,  as  in  chap.  xxi.  17, 
which  in  the  mar^n  is  translated  "  candle,  or  lamp."  Both 
the  comparisons  include  the  idea  of  fire.  Formerly,  and 
even  now,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  travellers  to  have  to 

erckase  their  fire  before  the]r  can  cook  their  victuals, 
ence  it  is  conmion,  when  neighbours  ask  for  a  light  in  ' 
the  morning,  to  be  answered,  by  way  of  pleasanlrv.  "  You 
want  fire— well,  where  is  your  money  1"  Children  in 
Ceylon  are  not  called  c(ml1s,  but  sparks.  It  is  said  of  a 
man  who  has  a  large  family,  **  He  has  plenty  of  porrekal, 
i.  e.  sparks."  Those  who  are  favoured  with  fine  children, 
are  said  to  have  large  ^rks.  Of  those  whose  children 
are  all  dead,  "  Alas  I  their  sparks  are  all  quenched."  To 
a  person  who  is  injuring  an  only  child,  it  is  said,  "  Ah ! 
leave  him  alone,  he  is  the  only  spiEurk." — Rosertb. 

•Ver.  17.  Then  thy  handmaid  said.  The  word  of 
my  lord  the  king^ shall  now  be  comfortahle :  for 
OS  an  angel  of  God,  so  is  my  lord  the  king,  to 
discern  good  and  bad ;  therefore  the  Lord  thy 
God  will  be  with  thee. 

Thus  did  the  woman  of  Tekoah  compliment  David,  and 
thus  did  Mephibosheth  address  him,  when  he  had  been 
slandered  by  Ziba.  Great  men  are  often  compared  to  the 
messengers  (the  true  meaning  of  angel)  of  the  gods.  Thus 
men  of  great  wii»dom  or  eloquence  are  said  to  be  like  the 
angels  of  the  gods.  "  Ah !  nnr  lord,  you  know  all  things : 
you  are  one  of  the  angels  or  the  i^s."  Sometimes  the 
person  will  not  address  you  in  a  direct  way,  but  speak  as 
to  a  third  person,  loud  enough  for  you  to  hear.  "  Ah ! 
what  wisdom  he  has;  there  is  nothing  concealed  from  him. 
Whence  has  he  had  his  wisdom  1  from  ihe  gods — ^Yes,  yes, 
all  things  are  known  to  him."  Then  turning  to  yon,  they 
look  humbly  in  your  face,  and  sav,  "  My  lord,  there  are 
only  two  for  me :  Qod  is  tne  first ;  out  you  are  tne  second." 

— K0BBRT8. 

The  compliments  which  they  addressed  to  their  princes, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  spoke  of  them,  were  not 
less  hyperbolical.  The  address  of  the  wise  woman  of  Te- 
koah to  David,  famishes  a  memorable  example  of  the  ex- 
travagant adulation  in  which  they  indulged,  and  which 
seems  to  have  been  received  with  entire  satisfaction  by  one 
of  the  wisest  and  holiest  of  men :  '*  As  an  angel  of  God. 
so  is  my  lord  the  kin^,  to  discern  good  and  bad  j"  ana 
again,  "  My  lord  is  wise  according  to  the  wisdom,  of  an 
angel  of  Gkxl,  to  know  all  things  that  are  in  the  earth." 
Equally  hyperbolical  was  the  reply  of  a  Persian  grandee 
to  Chardin,  who  objected  to  the  price  which  the  kmg  had 
set  upon  a  pretty  rich  trinket:  "Know  that  the  kings  of 
Persia  have  a  general  and  full  knowledge  of  matters,  as 
sure  as  it  is  extensive ;  and  that  eoually  in  the  greatest  and 
in  the  smallest  things,  there  is  notning  more  just  and  sure 
than  what  they  pronounce."  This  incident  admirably 
shows  the  strong  prepossession  of  these  Asiatics  in  favour 
of  their  kings,  or  ratlier  of  their  own  slavery ;  and  gives 
some  piausibillty  to  the  remark  of  Mr.  Harmer,  that  there 
may  be  more  of  real  persuasion  in  such  addresses  than  we 
are'  ready  to  apprehend.  In  the  estimation  of  the  Persian 
courtier,'  the  knowledge  of  his  prince  was  like  that  of  an 
-  angel  of  God.  If  the  ancient  Egyptians  supposed  their 
princes  were  possessed  of  equal  knowledge  and  sagacity, 
which  is  not  improbable,  the  compliment  of  Judah  to  his 
brother  Joseph  was  a  very  high  one,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  couched  in  the  most  artful  terms :  "  Thou  art  even 
as  Pharaoh;"  knowing,  and  wise,  and  equitable  as  he 
Bill  ^  cannot  be  inferred,  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 


from  these  customs,  that  either  the  Persian  gnndee,  ot 
the  brother  of  Joseph,  really  believed  such  compliments 
were  due.  The  former,  most  probably,  thpught  it  incnm* 
bent  upon  him  to  support  the  dienity  of  his  master,  espe* 
cially  m  the  presence  of  many  of  his  nobles,  or  expressed 
himself  in  such  extravagant  terms,  merely  in  coiopliaxice 
with  the  etiquette  of  the  court ;  and  as  for  Judah,  it  was 
his  desire  to  sooth  with  good  words  and  fair  speeches  the 
second  ruler  in  Egypt,  whose  resentment  he  knew  it  was 
death  to  incur;  ana  no  comf>liment  could  be  supposed 
more  acceptable  to  an  Egyptian  grandee,  than  tne  one 
which  he  paid  to  his  unknown  brother.  The  same  remark 
applies,  with  little  variation,  to  the  woman  of  Tekoah; 
her  design  was  to  sooth  the  mind  of  her  sovereign,  to 
mitigate,  and,  if  possible,  to  extinguish  his  just  resentment 
of  ihe  atrocious  murder  which  Absalom  had  committed, 
and  procure  the  restoration  of  the  fratricide  to  his  country, 
and  the  presence  of  his  father.— Paxton. 

Ver.  24.  And  the  kin^  said.  Let  him  turn  to  his 
^  own  house,  and  let  nim  not  see  my  fitce.     So 
Absalom  returned  to  his  own  house,  and  saw 
not  the  king's  face. 

Few  things  are  more  offensive  in  the  East  than  to  re- 
fuse to  show  yourself  to  those  who  come  to  see  yon.  Send 
your  servant  to  say  you  are  engaged,  or  that  the  individua. 
TtMv  go,  and  he  will  be  distressed,  or  enraged,  and  not 
hRiULte  to  express  his  feelings.  Shoald  there,  however, 
be  any  reason  to  hope,  he  will  wail  for  hours  at  your  door, 
nay,  be  will  come  day  after  day,  till  he  shall  nave  seen 
your  fhce.  They  have  an  opinion,  that  if  they  once  gain 
admission  into  your  presence,  a  great  point  is  attained,  and 
so  it  is;  for,  what  wiih  their  eloquence,  and  tears,  and 
abject  submissions,  they  seldom  fail  to  make  an  impre^ 
sion.  Even  low  people,  who  have  no  particular  business 
often  call  upon  you  that  they  may  be  able  to  say  that  they 
have  seenyour  race.  When  a  person  sajrs  he  has  not  seen> 
the  face  or  the  great  man,  it  means,  that  he  has  not  gained 
his  suit.  See  the  hi^h  caste  native  passing  along  the  road ; 
an  humble  suppliant  is  there  to  aUract  his  attention :  and  let 
him  turuvhis  face  another  way,  and  it  is  a  dagger  through 
th^  poor  man's  soul. — Robebts. 

Ver.  26.  And  when  he  polled  his  head,  (for  it  was 
at  every  year's  end  that  he  polled  it ;  because 
the  hair  was  heavv  on  him,  therefore  he  polled 
it:)  he  weighed  the  hair  of  his  head  at  two 
hundred  shekels  after  the  king's  weight 

See  on  1  Pet.  3.  3. 

The  eastern  ladies  are  remarkable  for  the  length,  and 
the  great  number  of  the  tresses  of  their  hair :  the  men 
there,  on  the  contrary,  wear  very  little  hair  on  their  heads 
now,  but  they  do  not  seem  always  to  have  done  so.  That 
the  eastern  women  now  are  remarkable  fbr  the  quantity  of 
the  hair  of  their  heads,  and  their  pride  in  adorning  it,  ap- 
pears f^om  the  quotation  from  Dr.  Shaw  under  a  preceding 
observation.  Liady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  abundantly 
confirn^  it :  their  *'  hair  hangs  at  full  length  behind/'  she 
tells  us,  "  divided  into  tresses,  braided  with  pearl  or  riband, 
which  is  also  in  great  quantity.  I  never  saw  in  my  life  so 
manv  fine  heads  of  hair.  In  one  lady's  I  have  coanted  a 
hundred  and  ten  of  these  tresses,  all  natural ;  but  it  must 
be  owned  that  every  kind  of  beauty  is  more  common  here 
than  with  us."  The  men  there,  on  the  contrary,  shave  all 
the  hair  off  their  heads,  excepting  one  lock ;  and  those 
that  wear  their  hair  are  thought  effeminate.  I  have  met 
with  both  these  particulars  in  Sir  J.  Chardin.  As  to  the 
last,  he  says  in  nis  note  on  1  Coi.  xi.  14,  that  what  the 
Apostle  mentions  there  is  the  custom  of  the  East :  the  mer 
are  shaved,  the  women  nourish  their  hair  with  great  fond* 
ness,  which  they  lengthen  by  tresses  and  tuAs  of  silk, 
down  to  the  heels.  The  youn^  men  who  ^ear  their  hair, 
in  the  East,  are  looked  upon  as  effeminate  and  infamoos. 
It  appears  from  this  passage  of  the  Corinthians,  that  in 
the  davs  of  St.  Paul,  the  women  wore  their  hair  long,  the 
men  snort,  and  that  the  Apostle  thought  this  a  natural  dis> 
tinction.  It  does  not  however  appear  it  was  always  thought 
so,  or,  at  least,  that  the  wearing  long  hair  by  the  men  vas 
thought  infamous,  since  it  was  esteemed  a  beauty  in  Ku»r 
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lorn,  2  Sam.  xiv.  96.  That  puaage  is  cinloas,  and  reqmm 
some  consideralioD,  as  being  attended  with  some  dimcul- 
ties:  and,  I  am  afraid,  somewhat  improperly  explained. 

The  weight  of  the  hair,  which  seems  to  he  enormously 
great,  is  the  first  thing  that  occurs  to  the  pund.  Two  hun< 
dred  shekels,  at  two  hundred  and  ninety  grains  each,  make 
forty-three  thousand  and  eight  hundred  grains.  This  is 
rather  more  than  one  hundred  ounces  avoirdupois,  for  four 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  grains  and  a  half  are  equal  to 
tfuch  an  ounce,  ft  is  a  very  good  English  bead  off  hair, 
I  am  told,  that  weighs  five  ounces;  if  Absalom's  then 
weighed  one  hundred  ounces,  it  was  very  extraordinary. 
Some  very  learned  men,  I  think,  have  believed  a  royal 
shekel  was  but  half  the  weight  of  the  sacred  shekel ;  be 
it  so ;  yet  fifty  ounces,  ten  times  the  weight  of  a  good 
British  head  of  hair,  seems  to  be  too  great  an  allowance. 
To  suppose,  as  some  have  done,  that  adventitious  matters, 
united  with  the  hair,  are  to  be  taken  in  to  make  up  the 
weieht,  seems  to  me  not  a  little  idle :  what  proof  would 
this  nave  been  of  his  possessing  an  extraordinary  fine  head 
of  hair,  since  it  would  be  possible  to  attach  to  the  hair  of 
a  man  half  bald,  substances  that  should  weigh  one  hundred 
ounces  1  Commentators  then  should  by  no  means  talk  of 
the  oil,  the  fragrant  substances,  the  gold  dust,  with  which 
they  suppose  the  hair  might  be  powdered,  as  making  up 
this  weight ;  they  might  as  well  nave  added  ornaments  of 
gold,  ribands,  or  what  answered  them,  artificial  tresses  of 
hair,  and  all  the  matters  that  are  now  in  different  methods 
fastened  to  the  hair :  but  would  not  this  have  been  ridicu- 
lous 1  It  is  more  reasonable  to  say,  the  present  reading 
may  be  faulty,  as  in  other  cases  there  have  frequently  been 
mistakes  in  numbers;  or  that  we  were  not  sure  what  num- 
ber of  grains  two  hundred  shekels,  after  the  kind's  weight, 
\<{as  equal  to ;  than  to  attempt  to  remove  the  difficulty  by 
buch  an  tecompetent  method.  It  was  an  uncommonly  fine 
head  of  hair,  of  very  unusual  weight,  which  is  all  that  we 
know  with  certainty  about  it. 

The  shaving  o^  all  this  hair,  for  so  the  original  word 
si^ifies,  is  a  second  thing  that  seems  very  strange.  It  was 
this  thought,  I  should  imagine,  that  led  our  translators  to 
render  the  word  by  the  English  term  polled,  or  cut  short : 
for  it  seems  very  uhaccountable,  that  a  prince  wh«  prided 
him.self  so  much  in  the  quantity  of  his  hair,  should  annually 
snave  it  off  quite  close  *,  and  u>r  what  purpose  1  would  not 
the  abortening  of  it  have  relieved  him  from  its  excessive 
weight  1  not  to  say,  that  the  hair  of  one  year's  growth  can, 
in  the  common  course  of  things,  be  of  no  §reat  length,  or 
weigh  very  much.  The  word  elsewhere  signifies  to  shave 
off  all  the  nair;  is  opposed  to  polling,  or  trimming  the  hair 
a  little  by  shortening  it;  and  was  necessary  in  order  to  gain 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  weight  of  the  nair.  Mourners 
shaved  tliemselves,  Job  i.  90;  and  those  that  had  been  in  a 
state  of  bitterness  when  they  presented  themselves  before 
kings,  as  appears  from  what  is  related  of  Joseph,  Gen. 
xli.  14;  if  then  "from  the  end  of  days,"  which  is  the  origi- 
ual  expression,  may  be  understood  to  mean  at  the  end  of 
the  time  of  his  returning  to  his  own  house,  and  not  seeing 
the  king's  face,  instead  of  ^t  the  end  of  the  year,  then  the 
shaving  himself  maybe  thought  to  express  one  single 
action,  and  to  describe,  in  part,  the  manner  in  which  he 
presented  himself  before  the  king.  This  would  make  the 
pnyphetic  account  very  natural.  But  then  the  word  "^a?  kabed, 
translated  heavy,  must  be  understood  in  another  sense,  a 
sense  in  which  it  is  sometimes  used,  if  we  have  no  regaird 
to  the  Masoretic  points,  namely,  as  signifying  in  glory,  or 
honour,  or  something  of  that  sort.  And  so  the  general 
meaning  of  the  passage  will  be,  "And  when  he  shaved  his 
head,  and  it  was  in  the  end  of  ^e  dajs,  of  the  days  of  his 
disgrace,  that  is,  at  the  time  in  which  he  was  to  shave, 
because  it  was  a  glory  upon  him,  and  he  shaved  himself 
and  weighed  the  hair  of  his  head,  two  hundred  shekels 
after  the  king's  weight."  But  does  not  8t.  Paul  suppose, 
that  nature  teaches  us,  that  if  a  man  have  long  hair,  it  is 
shame  unto  him,  1  Cor.  xi.  14 1  He  certainly  does ;  A^ 
salom's  hair  however  is  evidently  spoken  of  in  the  book  of 
Samuel,  as  what  was  thought  to  be  part  of  his  beauty,  2 
Sam.  xiv.  25 :  whether  it  was  that  they  had  difierent  notions 
on  this  point  in  the  age  of  David ;  or  that  they  thought  it 
*ather  effeminate,  but  however  a  beauty.— Hirueb. 

CHAPTER  Xr. 

Ver.  13.  And  there  came  a  messenger  to  David, 
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saying,  The  hearts  of  the  men  of  Israel  are  after 
Absalom.  14.  And  E^vid  said  unto  all  his  ser 
vants  that  were  with  him  at  Jerusalem,  Arise,  and 
let  us  flee;  for  we  shall  not  else  escape  from 
Absalom :  make  speed  to  depart,  lest  ne  over- 
take us  suddenly,  and  bring  evil  upon  us,  and 
smite  the  city  with  the  edge  of  the  sword. 

One  cannot  help  being  surprised,  at  first  view,  how  so 
excellent  a  prince  as  David  was,  who  had  exalted  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  to  so  high  a  degree  of  glory  and  ])ower,  who 
had  subdued  and  renaered  tributary  all  the  neighbouring 
nations,  which  had  so  often  oppressed  them,  who  had  made 
the  best  and  wisest  reflations  for  the  honourable  perform- 
ance of  the  solemnities  of  their  public  worship,  who,  in 
the  whole  course  of  his  reign,  had  administered  justice  and 
judgment  to  all  his  people,  and  who  certainly  deserved  to 
be  loved  and  esteemed  oy  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  them, 
for  the  happiness  they  enjoyed  under  his  government ;  I 
say,  one  cannot  help  wonaering  at  the  sudden  revolution 
ffthat  was  brought  about  in  favour  of  an  imgratefnl  and  per- 
fidious son,  who  was  well  known  to  have  stained  his  hands 
with  the  blood  of  bis  elder  brother.  But  there  were  many 
things  that  concurred  to  bring  it  about.  By  the  death  of 
Amnon  he  became  heir-apparent  to  the  crown,  and  being 
suspicious  that  the  king  his  father  might  exclude  him  from 
the  succession,  upon  the  account  of  his  character  and  crimes, 
he  resolved  to  stick  at  no  measures  to  obtain  his  ambitious 
views,  and  put  it  out  of  his  father's  power  to  set  him  aside. 
To  accomnlish  this,  being  the  hanasomest  man  in  Israel, 
he  showed  himself  evenrwhere  in  public,  to  captivate  with 
his  person  all  that  behem  him.  He  then  set  up  a  princely 
equipage  to  attract  their  admiration  of  his  splendour  and 
magnificence.  He  treated  all  that  approached  him  with 
great  condescension  and  afiTability ;  and  as  any  were  ap- 
proaching the  city  from  the  other  tnbes  of  Israel,  to  have 
their  causes  heard  before  the  king,  he,  in  the  most  friendly 
manner,  inquired  of  them,  of  what  tribe  they  were,  and 
hoped  their  cause  was  good ;  but  reproached  his  father 
with  remissness  of  government,  and  neglect  of  his  people ; 
telling  them,  that  how  just  soever  their  cause  was,  they 
could  have  no  audience,  and  that  there  was  no  man  depu- 
ted of  the  king  to  hear  them ;  wishing,  for  their  sakes,  that 
he  was  constituted  a  jud^  in  the  lancL  that  every  man,  who 
had  any  suit  or  cause,  might  come  to  dim,  and  have  imme- 
diate justice  done  him ;  and  thus  persuaded  them  to  return 
home,  without  making  any  application  for  a  hearing,  dis- 
contented with  the  king's  government,  and  highly  pleased 
with  Absalom's  condescension  and  goodness;  greatly  dis- 
posed to  spread  disaffection  and  sedition  in  the  places  to 
which  they  respectively  belonged.  And  in  order  to  secure 
the  popularity  ne  courted,  whoever  approached  him  to  pay 
their  respects  to  him,  as  the  king's  son,  ne  familiarly  took  by 
the  hand  and  embraced  him.  By  these  means  he  won  the  af- 
fections of  great  numbers  among  all  the  tribes;  who, though 
probably  at  first  they  had  no  design  of  deposing  the  king,  and 
advancing  Absalom  in  his  room,  wished  to  see  him  intrust- 
ed with  the  principal  administration  of  affairs  under  his 
father,  and  were  willing  to  enter  into  any  measures  with 
him  to  obtain  it,  and  to  prevent  his  exclusion  from  the 
throne  after  his  father.  Besides  this.  He  sent  emissaries 
throughout  all  the  tribes  to  strengthen  his  interest,  and  to 
secure  a  good  bod;^  of  men  to  join  him,  whenever  his  alfairs 
required  their  assistance. 

Absalom  did  not  at  first  open  his  intentions  of  dethroning 
his  father,  but  wished  only  to  be  a  jodge  in  the  land  ;  fol- 
low jag  herein  the  crafty  counsel  of  Ahithophel,  who  was 
David's  chief  counsellor,  and  treated  by  him  as  his  intimati) 
friendj  and  who  having  been  admitted  to  his  secrets,  proba 
bly  informed  Absalom  of  hisfether's  design  to  exduae  him 
from  the  succession,  in  favour  of  one  of  his  younger  breth 
ren ;  advising  him,  what  steps  he  should  take  in  order  to 
prevent  it.  His  appearance  to  countenance  the  rebellion 
allured  many  to  become  parmers  in  it,  as  he  was  esteemed 
the  ablest  politician  in  the  kingdom.  What  added  further 
strenffth  to  it  was,  Amasa,  David's  own  nephew,  joined  the 
conspiracy,  and  putting[  himself  at  the  head  of  the  rebel 
army,  who,  by  his  relation  to  the  king,  was  a  man  of  great 
consequence,  and  an  able  soldier,  and  who  therefore  would 
be  thought  by  many  incapable  of  entering  into  a  conspiracy 
against  hk  fade  to  dethrone  him,  without  some  v«*v  "^m^^ 
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and  jnsufiaUe  causes.  It  mar  be  added,  tliat  Ahsalom's 
carrying  off  with  him  two  honared  of  the  principal  citizens 
of  Jerusalem,  and  retaining  them  with  his  fbllowers  at 
Hebron,  where  the  standard  of  the  rebellion  was  first  set 
up,  added  to  the  credit  of  the  cause,  and  drew  in  nkany  to 
abet  and  support  it,  who  could  not  know  but  they  engaged 
voluntarily  m  Absalom's  party,  and  were  not  drawn  in  to 
espouse  his  interest  by  snotlety  and  force.  Nor  must  it  be 
forgot  here,  that  the  providence  of  God  permitted  the  con- 
spiracy to  go  on  wiihoat  discovery,  and  to  arise  to  that 
height,  as  to  drive  David  from  his  throne,  and  thus  bring 
on  him  the  punishments  he  had  threatened  him  with  by 
Nathan  the  prophet,  for  his  sin  in  the  matter  of  Bathsheba 
and  Uriah.  All  these  circumstances  together  considered, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  Absalom  should  draw  together  a  num- 
ber of  men  sufficient  to  oppose  and  oppress  his  father,  who 
suspected  nothing  of  the  conspiracy  formed  against  him, 
and  who  appears  to  have  had  no  ^rt  of  his  army  with  him, 
but  some  or  his  officers  and  ordmary  guards,  and  which 
therefore  made  him  take  the  resolution  of  retiring  from 
Jerusalem,  to  prevent  his  being  surprised  by  a  superior  force, 
that  he  knew  himself  unable  to  resist.  But  then  it  shoula 
be  coDsidered,  that  this  sudden  insurrection  was  not  the 
effect  of  a  general  or  national  disaffection  to  his  person  and 
government.  This  is  evident  from  many  hints  in  the  sa- 
cred history.  The  best  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
were  firmly  attached  to  him,  and  followed  him  in  his  retreat 
from  the  capital,  and  all  the  country  through  which  he  went, 
showed  their  affection  to  him  bv  loud  acclamations.  The 
Cherethites  and  Pelethites,  the  Clittites,  and  the  ablest  of  his 
officers,  continued  steadfast  in  their  attachment  to  him,  and 
followed  his  fortune.  The  tribes  on  the  other  side  Jordan 
gladly  received  him,  and  the  richest  persons  of  that  coun- 
try supplied  him  and  his  forces  with  all  necessary  provi- 
sions, and  he  soon  collected  among  them  an  army  suffi- 
cient to  check  the  rebels,  and  at  one  blow  to  crush  the 
lebellion.  And  this  was  no  sooner  known^  than  the  tribes 
in  general  were  all  in  motion  to  show  their  loyalty  to  the 
kine,  and  restore  him  to  his  throne  and  government.  The 
truth  is,  that  David  was  surprised  unawares  and  unprovi- 
ded, by  a  wicked  and  impious  &ction,  who  had,  by  their 
emissaries,  drawn  together  a  large  body  of  men,  wherever 
they  could  pick  them  up,  among  all  the  tribes ;  gaining 
over,  probably,  some  well-minded  persons,  by  lies,  and  slan- 
derous reports  of  the  king's  government,  and  such  othen, 
as,  in  all  nations,  are  always  ready  to  enter  into  any 
measures  of  wickedness  and  violence,  in  hopes  of  making 
their  advantage  by  the  public  confusion  and  calamity,  by 
those  methods  which  are  con.stantly  practiced  by  profligate 
conspirators,  in  order  to  gratify  their  pride,  ambition,  and 
revenge,  though  at  the  expense  of  the  religion,  liberties, 
and  prosperity  of  their  country.  And  it  is  therefore  no  won- 
der, that  this  rebellion,  which  was  evidently  contrary  to  the 
general  sense  and  inclination  of  the  people,  was  so  suddenly 
suppressed,  and  David's  restoration  to  nis  throne  and  gov- 
ernment was  immediately  resolved  on  by  the  unanimous 
consent  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  j  whereby  6K)d  was  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  put  an  end  to  his  troubles,  bringing  nim 
in  safety  to  his  capital  and  palace,  and  preserving  his  life, 
ill  he  happily  settled  the  succession  on  Solomon  his  son, 
Jie  wisest  ofprinces,  and  the  most  prosperous  monarch  in 
the  world. — Cuakdusr. 

Yer.  30.  And  Deivid  went  up  by  the  ascent  of 
mount  Olivet,  and  wept  as  he  went  ap,  and  had 
hia  head  covered,  ana  he  went  barefoot 

ThuB  did  David  conduct  himself  in  his  sorrow,  when 
Absalom  had  rebelled  againat  him.  But  the  Hindoos  do 
aot  cover  the  head ;  they  take  a  pait  of  their  robe  and 
cover  the  face.  In  going  to  a  fimeral,  the  turban  is  gener- 
^ly  taken  off,  and  a  part  of  the  garment  is  held  over  the 
face.  Nor  is  this  merely  common  at  fnoerals,  for  on  all 
occasions  of  deep  sorrow  they  observe  the  same  thing.  At 
Mich  times,  also,  they  always  go  **b^efooi.*' — Robirtb. 

This  was  an  indication  of  great  distress:  for  in  ancient 
jmes  the  shoes  of  great  and  wealthy  persona  were  made  of 
very  rich  materials,  and  ornamented  with  jewels,  gold,  and 
silver.  When  any  great  calamity  befell  taera,  either  pub- 
lic or  private,  they  not  only  stripped  themselves  of  tnese 
inHwiL^  but  of  their  rtty  thoesi  and  walked  barefoot. 


In  this  suamer,  prtaonen  taken  in  war  were  forced  to  walk, 
both  for  punishment  and  disgrace.— Buanaa. 


Yer.  32.  And  it  earner  to  pass,  that  when  David 
was  come  to  the  top  of  the  mouni,  where  he 
worshipped  Qod,  behold,  Hushai  the  Archite 
came  to  meet  him  with  his  coat  rent,  and  earth 
upon  his  head:  33.  Unto  whom  David  said. 
If  thou  passest  on  with  me,  then  thou  shah  be 
a  burden  unto  me :  34.  But  if  thou  return  to 
the  city,  and  say  unto  Absalom,  I  will  be  thy 
servant,  O  king;  as  I  have  been  thy  father's 
servant  hitherto,  so  toill  1  now  also  be  thy  sei 
rant :  then  mayest  thou  for  me  defeat  the  coun- 
sel of  Ahithopnel. 

Mr.  Bayle  calls  this  '*  the  most  treacherous  piece  of  villa- 
ay  that  can  be  imagined."  But  he  might  have  spared  the 
reflection,  for  he  could  easily  have  produced  instances  of 
much  greater  villany  than  this,  practised  for  the  most  crim- 
inal and  execrable  purposes.  Hushai's  treachery  was  to 
prevent  the  effects  oi  the  most  detestable  treachery,  and  an 
instance  of  loyalty  and  fidelity  to  bis  king  and  country. 
His  villany  was  the  dictate  of  public  spirit  and  patriotism, 
and  to  coimteract  the  plots  of  a  most  desperate  and  bloody 
villain,  who  advised  the  murder  of  a  lather,  and  incest 
with  his  wives,  in  support  of  an  unnatural,  ambitious,  and 
desperate  son.  How  far  these  policies  of  princes  and  great 
men,  are  reconcileable  with  the  rules  of  those  rigid  casuists 
of  which  Mr.  Bayle  speaks,  I  pretend  not  to  determine. 
This  I  know,  that  without  these  and  the  like  stratagems, 
government  cannot  be  frequently  supported,  and  that  the 
most  nefarious  attempts  to  destroy  all  that  is  valuable  to 
mankind  can  never  be  defeated ;  and  that  they  have  been 
practised  by  the  best  and  wisest  of  princes,  who  have  been 
so  ihr  from  being  blamed  on  account  of  them,  as  that  they 
have  been  recorded  as  the  proofs  of  their  wisdom,  and  re- 
gard to  the  honour  and  interest  of  their  country.  And  this 
Mr.  Bayle  himself  confesses,  when  he  says,  (hsx  "  strata^ 
^ems  o»  this  nature  are  undoubtedly  very  laudable,  if  we 
judge  of  things  according  to  human  prudence,  and  the  po^ 
itics  of  sovereigns."  If  David  therefore  acted  in  this  aT- 
fhir,  according  to  the  rales  of  human  prudence,  aM  the 
constant  policy  of  sovereigns,  why  should  he  be  censured 
more  than  other  great  and  excellent  princes,  who  have  act- 
ed like  him  1  Especially  as  he  had  none  of  those  rigid 
casuists  about  him,  who  judged  this  conduct  unworthy  a 
nint  and  an  honest  man.  Supposing  this  conduct  not  quite 
reconcfleable  with  the  rules  or  rigid  casuistry,  yet,  if  David 
was  not  acquainted  with  them,  he  might  possibly  be  a  saint 
and  <ui  honest  man,  if  he  did  not  regard  them.  If  Hushai 
had  stabbed  Absalom  to  the  heart,  under  pretence  of  friend- 
ship, as  Brutus  did  Cesar,  must  not  those  who  defend  Bru- 
tus, defend  Hushai  tool  But  is  it  a  more  base  and  crimi- 
nal  part,  by  pretences  of  friendship,  to  betray  a  tyrant's,  a 
usuiper's,  a  parricide's  oounsels^han.  in  like  circumstances, 
to  assassinate  him  %  I  leave  David's  censurers  fairly  to 
state  this  important  point  of  casuistry :  Whether  it  be  in  it* 
self  absolutely  onlawfnl  to  make  use  of  stratagems,  i.  e. 
arts  of  deception,  in  the  management  of  wars  between 
princes  and  states:  If  not,  in  what  instances  they  are  law- 
nil,  and  reconcileable  with  the  rigid  rules  of  morality  and 
virtue.  When  these  points  are  settled,  we  shall  be  the  bel* 
ter  able  to  determine  concerning  the  morality  and  honest? 
of  David  and  his  friend  Hushai  in  the  instance  before  us'; 
and,  till  this  is  done,  Mr.  Bayle^  charges  will  appear  to  be 
uncandid  and  groundless,  l  have  only  to  add,  that  Davids 
character,  as  a  man  after  God's  own  heart,  in  the  seripinju 
sense  of  it,  by  no  means  implies,  that,  as  a  prince,  he  should  \ 
always  act  according  to  Che  rules  of  morality  laid  down  bf 
rigid  casuists;  or,  that  he  should  not,  in  the  manage  meat 
pf  his  wars,  and  defeating  unnatural  rebellions,  act  with  the* 
usual  policy  of  wise  and  good  princes,  and  make  use  (4i 
proper  stratagems,  when  necessary  to  the  defence  of  hii 
country,  and  the  safety  of  his  person.  1 

In  Cficero's  consulate,  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  brotei 
cut,  and  it  was  fully  dneovered  by  that  mat  consults  vijri*! 
lance,  prudence,  and  policy.  Ambassadors  fh>m  the  Alio* 
broges,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont. 
were  thelt  at  Bout  m  aoikk  the  MWte  for  the  »emi>val  cCl 
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(heir  grievances.  Umbrenias,  one  of  Jie  conspirators,  at- 
tempted to  bring  over  these  ambassado  -s,  to  engage  in  the 
scheme  that  had  been  concerted  for  the  destraction  of 
Rome.  In  order  to  this  he  opened  to  them  the  nature  of 
the  cc  nspiracy,  named  the  principal  persons  concerned  in 
iij  and  promised  them  every  thmg  they  desired,  if  they 
would  engage  their  nation  to  join  with  them  in  support  of 
Li.  The  ambassadors,  upon  considerinjz  the  affair,  discov- 
ered the  whole  conspiracy  to  Fabius  Sanga,  as  they  had 
3iea  inibrmed  of  it  oy  Umbrenius.  Sanga  immediately 
icqiiainis  the  consul  with  it,  and  introduced  the  ambassa- 
ijfs  themselves  to  him.  What  doth  he  do  1  Why,  like  a 
very  wicked  and  ungodly  man,  as  the  scrupulous  and 
righteous  Mr.  Bayle  to  be  sure  thought  him,  bid  them  car- 
ry on  the  pretence,  warmly  favouring  the  conspiracy,  go  to 
us  many  of  the  conspirators  as  they  could,  make  ihem  (air 
jromises,  and  use  all  their  endeavours  fully  to  discover 
hem.  The  ambassadors,  as  Cicero  ordered,  met  them. 
iod  demanded  from  the  chief  of  ihem  an  oath,  to  be  signed 
miih  their  own  hand,  that  their  countrymen  mi^ht  be  more 
3:isilv  induced,  to  give  them  that  assistance  which  they  de- 
si  red  of  them.  They  all  but  one,  without  suspicion  ot  any 
lesion,  signed  the  oath.  The  ambassadors  discovered  all 
(>  Cicero,  who  immediately  seized  the  principal  conspira^ 
:()rs,  and  greatly  rejoiced,  that  as  the  conspiracy  was  dis- 
:(>vered,  the  city  was  delivered  from  the  danger  that  im- 
mediately threatened  it.  The. senate  thought  that  Cicero 
bad  acted  a  noble  patriotic  part,  for  they  immediately  de- 
creed, that  public  thanks  should  be  given  to  him  m  the 
must  solemn  manner,  by  whose  virtue,  counsel,  and  provi- 
dence, the  republic  was  delivered  from  the  extremest  dan- 
?t*rs;  and  that  a  public  thanksgiving  should  be  rendered  to 
the  gods,  in  Cicero's  name,  for  his  having  delivered  the 
city  from  being  laid  in  ashes,  the  citizens  from  a  massacre, 
an^  Italy  from  a  war.  Now  did  Cicero  act  in  this  afiair  as 
a  patriot  and  an  honest  man  1  Or  did  he,  by  this  policy, 
damn  himself,  and  damn  the  ambassadors!  by  causing 
them  to  feign,  that  they  embraced  the  party  of  those  men. 
they  designed  effectually  to  destroy  1  What  censure  would 
he  not  have  undergone,  had  he  suffered  the  conspiracy  to 
lake  place,  and  his  country  to  be  ruined,  by  rerusing  to 
tx^ke  use  of  that  policy  which  was  necessary  to  discover 
and  defeat  the  conspiracy  1  Of  two  evils,  it  is  an  old  max- 
im, a  man  must  choose  the  least,  when  he  is  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  submitting  to  one.  Thns  were  David  and  Cicero 
circumstanced.  They  both  chose  the  patriotic  part;  and, 
as  Cicero  is  justly  celebrated  as  the  Father  and  Saviour  of 
his  country,  from  the  ruin  that  was  intended,  David  will 
deserve  the  like  commendation,  for  defeating,  by  like  meas- 
ures, the  projects  of  impious  conspirators,  and  delivering 
tbe  nation  from  the  destruction  tnat  threatened  them. — 

CUANDLKR. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 
Ver.  1.  And  when  David  was  a  little  past  the  top 
of  the  hill,  behold,  Ziba  the  servant  of  Mephi- 
bosheth  met  him,  with  a  couple  of  asses  sad- 
dled, and  upon  them  two  hundred  loaves  of 
bread,  and  a  hundred  bunches  of  raisins,  and  a 
hundred  of  summer  fruits,  and  a  bottle  of  wine. 

See  on  9  Kings  4.  a 

Ziba  met  David,  according  to  the  sacred  historian,  2  Sam, 
xvi.  1,  with  a  couple  of  asses,  and  upon  them  two  hundred 
loaves  of  bread,  a  hundred  bunches  of  raisins,  a  hundred 
of  summer  fruits,  and  a  bottle  of  wine.  These  summer 
fruits  the  Septuagint  supposes  were  dales,  but  the  more 
common  opinion  is  that  tney  were  figs,  which  it  seems  was 
that  also  of  the  Chaldee  paraphrast.  Grotius,  however, 
supposes  the  original  word  signifies  the  fruits  of  trees  in 
general.  1  cannot  adopt  any  of  these  opinions.  If  the 
notes  of  distinction  are  not  numerous  enough,  or  sufficiently 
clear,  to  determine  with  precision  what  the  fruit  was,  I 
believe  they  are  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  that  these  authors 
were  mistaken.  We  may  gather  three  things  relating  to 
Ihem ;  that  iht7  were  of  some  considerable  size,  since  their 

guantity  was  estimated  by  tale ;  that  they  came  before  the 
ean  season  was  ended,  for  after  this  we  find  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  country  beyond  Jordan  sent  to  David,  along 
with  other  provisions,  quantities  of  beans,  2  Sam.  xviii.  28, 
they  being  things,  according  to  Dr.  Shaw,  that,  after  they 


are  boiled  and  stewed  with  oil  and  gailic,  constitute  the 
principal  food,  in  the  spring,  of  persons  of  all  distinctions; 
and  they  were  thought  by  Ziba  a  suitable  refreshment  to 
those  that  were  travelling  in  a  wilderness,  where  it  was 
to  be  supposed  they  would  be  thirsty  as  well  as  hungry. 
Nothing  then  could  be  more  unhappy,  or  more  strongly 
mark  out  the  inattention  of  the  translators  of  the  Septnagmt 
for  it  cannot  be  imagined  they  were  i^orant  of  these  mat- 
ters, than  the  rendering  this  word,  in  this  i>lace,  dates, 
which  are  neither  produced  in  summer,  nor  suited  to  allay 
the  heat  of  that  season :  Dr.  Pococke  observing  that  they 
are  not  ripe  till  November ;  and  that  they  are  esteemed  of 
a  hot  nature,  Providence  seeming  to  have  designed  ihem, 
as  they  are  warm  food,  to  comfort  the  stomach,  he  thinks, 
during  tbe  cold  season,  in  a  country  where  it  has  not  given 
wine,  for  he  is  there  speaking  concerning  Egypt.  W  her 
then  I  find  that  vHUermel^nu  grow  spontaneously  in  these 
hot  countries,  are  made  use  of  by  the  Arabs  of  the  Holy 
Land  in  summer  instead  of  water,  to  quench  their  thirst, 
and  are  purchased  as  of  the  greatest  use  to  travellers  in 
thirsty  deserts ;  and  that  cucumbers  are  very  much  used 
still  in  that  country  to  mitigate  the  heat :  I  am  very  much 
inclined  to  believe  these  summer  fruits  were  not  the  pro- 
duce of  trees,  but  of  this  class  of  herbs,  which  creep  along 
the  ground,  and  produce  fruits  of  a  coolmg  moisture,  and 
very  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plant.  They 
could  scarcely  nowever  be  fotUermelonSj  I  imagine,  because 
they  do  not  begin  to  gather  them  before  June ;  but  eucuvi- 
bers,  which  come  in  May,  and  were  actually  eaten  in  Gali- 
lee the  latter  end  of  that  month  by  Dr.  Pococke,  he  having 
stopped  at  an  Arab  tent,  where  they  prepared  him  eggs 
ana  sour  milk,  he  tells  us,  cuttine  into  it  raw  cucumbers 
as  a  cooling  diet  in  that  season,  which  he  found  very  hot : 
cucumbers  continued  at  Aleppo  to  the  end  of  July,  and  are 
brought  again  to  market  in  September  and  October,  and 
conseouently  are  contemporaries  with  grapes  and  olives, 
according  to  Jer.  xl.  10--12,  as  well  as  with  beans  and 
lentils.  Dr.  Russel  also  tella^  us  that  the  squash  comes  in 
towards  the  end  of  September,  and  continues  all  the  ^ear ; 
but  that  the  orange-shaped  pumpien  is  more  common  in  the 
summer  months.  Qf  one  or  other  of  these  kinds  of  fruit,  I 
should  think  the  writer  of  2  Sam.  designed  to  be  under- 
stood :  they  are  all  more  or  less  of  considerable  size ;  they 
are  contemporary  with  beans;  and  fit  for  them  that  have 
to  travel  through  a  dry  wilderness,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
spring,  when  the  weather  grows  hot,  as  Pococke  found  it. 
about  which  time,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  beans  and 
the  lentils,  it  is  plain  that  David  fled  from  Absalom.  If  this 
be  allowed,  it  will  appear  thai  they  were  called  sunmier 
fruits,  from  their  being  eaten  to  allay  the  summer  heats , 
not  from  their  being  dried  in  the  summer,  as  Vatablna 
strangely  imagines;  nor  from  their  being  produced  only 
that  time  of  ine  year;  for  this  passage  shows  that  they 
were  come  to  maturity  before  beans  went  out,  and  conse* 
quently  before  summer.*-HARMBR. 

Ver.  3.  And  the  kinj?  said.  And  where  is  thy 
master's  son?  And  Ziba  said  unto  the  king 
behold  he  abideth  at  Jerusalem :  for  he  said, 
to-day  shall  the  house  of  Israel  restore  me  the 
kinj^dom  of  my  father.  4.  Then  said  the  king 
to  ^iba.  Behold,  thine  are  all  that  pertained 
unto  Mephibosheth.  .  And  Ziba  said,  I  humbly 
beseech  thee  that  I  may  find  grace  in  thy  sight, 
my  lord,  O  king. 

Not  the  least  material  exception  that  objectors  pMke 
David's  conduct,  in  this  period  of  time,  is  his  making  i 
grant  of  Mephibosheth's  estate  to  a  perfidious  servant 
without  ever  giving  the  master  a  fair  hearing.  But  hoi* 
could  David  have  leisure  to  send  for  Mephiooshe.^  jn«L 
mount  Olivet  to  Jerusalem,  and  inquire  into  the  merits  oC 
the  cause  depending  between  him  and  his  servant,  when  he 
was  in  so  great  a  hurry,  and  under  flight  from  the  arms  of 
his  rebel  son  1  Or  how  could  he  suppose  that  Ziba  could 
have  dared  to  have  told  him  so  notorious  a  lie,  when  it 
might  in  a  short  time  be  disproved  1  Every  circum.stance. 
in  short,  on  Ziba*s  side,  looked  well,  but  none  on  his  nuuv 
ter*s.  To  his  master,  David  had  been  extremely  rind,  is 
restoring  him  to  the  forfeited  estate  of  his  grandfather  " 
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and  in  allowingr  bim  to  eat  at  his  own  table,  as  one  of  the 
king's  sons;  and  now,  at  the  general  rendezrons  of  his 
friends,  David  might  well  have  expected  that  the  person  to 
whom  he  had  extended  so  many  iavonrs,  should  not  have 
been  io  negligent  of  his  dutv,  as  to  absent  himself,  unless  it 
had  been  upon  some  extraordinary  business;  and  therefore, 
when  Ziba  acquaints  him  with  the  occasion  of  his  absence, 
though  it  was  a  mere  fiction,  yet  with  David  it  might  find 
a  retuiier  credence,  because,  at  this  time,  he  had  reason  to 
mistrust  everybody;  and  seeing  his  own  family  discon- 
certed and  broken,  might  think  the  crown  Habie  to  fall  to 
any  new  claimant  that  could  pretend  to  the  same  right  of' 
succession  that  Mephiboshetn  might.  On  the  contrary, 
every  thing  appeared  bright  and  plausible  on  Ziba's  side. 
He,  though  but  a  servant,  came  to  join  the  king,  and  in- 
stead of  adhering  to  his  master's  pretended  schemes  of 
advancement,  had  expressed  his  doty  to  his  rightful  sov- 
ereign, in  bringing  him  a  considerable  present,  enough  to 
engage  his  goMl  opinion.  The  story  that  he  told  of  his 
master  likewise,  though  utterly  false,  was  cunningljjr  con- 
trived, and  fitly  accommodatea  to  the  nature  of  the  times ; 
so  that,  in  this  situation  of  afiairs^  as  wise  a  man  as  David 
might  hoLve  been  induced  to  believe  the  whole  to  be  true, 
and  upon  the  presumption  of  its  being  so,  might  have  pro- 
ceeded to  pass  a  judgment  of  forfeiture  (as  in  most  eastern 
countries  every  crime  against  the  state  was  always  attend- 
ed with  soch  a  forfeiture)  upon  Mephibosketb's  estate,  and 
to  consign  the  possej^ion  of  it  to  another.  All  that  David 
can  therefore  be  blamed  for,  in  this  whole  transaction,  is 
an  error  in  judgment,  even  when  he  was  imposed  upon  by 
the  plausible  tale  of  a  sycophant,  and  had  no  opportunity  of 
coming  at  the  irutli^;  but  upon  his  return  to  Jerusalem, 
when  Mephibosheth  appears  before  him,  and  pleads  his 
own  cause,  we  find  this  tne  decision  of  it, — **  Why  speakest 
thou  any  more  of  thy  matters  1  1  have  said,  thou  and  Ziba 
divide  the  land :"  which  words  must  not  be  understood  as 
if  he  appointed  at  the  time  an  equal  division  of  the  estate 
between  Mephibosheth  and  his  servant,  (for  where  would 
the  justice  of  such  a  sentence  be  ^)  but  rather,  that  he  re- 
voked the  order  he  had  fiven  to  Ziba,  upon  the  supposed 
forfeiture  of  his  master,  and  put  things  now  upon  the  same 
establishment  they  were  at  first.  "  I  have  said,"  i.  e.  "  Mv 
first  grant  shall  stand,  when  I  decreed  that  Mephiboshetn 
should  be  lord  of  the  whole  estate,  and  Ziba  his  steward  to 
manage  it  for  him."  Thus,  though  we  are  not  obliged  to 
vindicate  David  in  every  passage  of  his  life,  and  think 
some  of  the  crying  sins  he  was  guilty  of  utterly  inexcusur 
ble,  yet  Tif  we  except  these)  we  cannot  but  think  that, 
although  DC  was  a  very  tender  and  indulgent  parent,  yet  he 
was  no  encourager  of  vice  in  his  own  family,  or  tame  con- 
niver  at  it  in  others,  had  he  not  been  restrained,  by  reasons 
of  state,  sometimes  from  punishing  it ;  that  he  was  true  to 
his  promises,  just  in  his  distributions,  and  prudent,  though 
not  crafty,  in  his  military  transactions ;  *'  of  a  singular 
presence  of  mind,  (as  Josephus  speaks  of  him,)  to  make  the 
Dest  of  what  was  before  him,  and  of  as  sharp  a  foresiaht 
for  improving  of  all  advantages,  and  obviating  all  difficul- 
ties, that  were  like  to  happen ;"  tender  to  afi  persons  in 
distress,  kind  to  his  friends,  forgiving  to  his  enemies,  and, 
when  at  any  time  he  was  forced  to  use  severity,  was  only 
in  retaliation  of  what  other  people  had  done  to  him. — 
Stackbousk. 

Ver.  13.  And  as  David  and  his  men  went  by  the 
way,  Shimei  went  alon)^  on  the  hilFs  side  over 
against  him,  and  cursed  as  he  went,  and  threw 
stones  at  him,  and  cast  dust 

Who,  in  the  Eajtt,  has  not  often  witnessed  a  similar  scene  1 
Listen  to  the  maledictions:  they  are  of  such  a  nature  that 
evil  spirits  only  could  have  suggested  them.  Look  at  the 
enraged  miscreant :  he  dares  not  come  near  for  fear  of 
punishment,  but  he  stands  at  a  distance,  vociferates  his 
imprecations,  violently  throws  about  his  hands ;  then  stoops 
fo  the  ground,  and  takes  up  handfuls  of  dust,  throws  it  m 
the  air,  and  exclaims,  "  Soon  shalt  thou  be  as  that — thy 
mouth  shall  soon  be  full  of  it— look,  look,  thou  cursed  one, 
as  this  dust,  so  shalt  thou  be." — ^Roberts. 

In  the  East,  the  right  of  calling  an  offender  to  account  is 
claimed  either  by  the  person  who  receives  the  injury,  or 
to  nearest  relation ;  and  the  same  person,  with  the  per- 


mission or  connivance  of  his  people,  sustains  at  once  the 
character  of  party,  judge,  and  executioner.  In  such  a 
state  of  things,  we  are  not  to  be  surprised  if  the  exercise  ol 
justice  be  often  precipitate  and  tumultuary.  The  act  of 
the  Philistines,  in  burning  the  spouse  of  Samson  and  her 
father  with  fire,  was  entirely  of  this  character ;  not  the 
result  of  a  regular  sentence,  but  the  summary  vengeance 
of  an  incensed  multitude.  In  the  law  of  Moses,  the  rigid 
of  the  private  avenger  was  disfinctly  recognised ;  but  to 
prevent  the  dreadftil  effects  of  sudden  and  personal  ven- 
geance, cities  of  refuge  were  appointed  at  convenient  dis* 
tances  through  the  land  of  promise,  to  which  the  manslayer 
might  flee  for  safety,  till  he  could  oe  brought  to  a  regular 
trial,  before  a  court  of  justice.  In  almost  every  part  of 
Asia,  those  who  demand  justice  against  a  criminal  throw 
dust  upon  him,  signifying  that  he  deserves  to  lose  his  life, 
and  be  cast  into  the  grave ;  and  that  this  is  the  true  inter- 
pretation of  the  action,  is  evident  from  an  imprecation  in 
common  use  among  the  Turks  and  Persians,  Be  covered 
with  earth;  Earth  be  upon  thy  head.  We  have  two  re- 
markable instances  of  casting  dust  recorded  in  scripture; 
the  first  is  that  of  Shimei,  who  gave  vent  to  his  secret  hos- 
tility to  David,  when  he  fled  before  his  rebellious  son,  by 
throwing  stones  at  him,  and  casting  dust.  It  was  an  an- 
cient custom,  in  those  warm  and  arid  countries,  to  laj 
the  dust  before  a  person  of  distinction,  and  particularlj 
before  kings  and  princes,  by  sprinkling  the  ground  witk 
water.    To  throw  dust  into  the  air  while  a  person  was 

gassing,  was  therefore  an  act  of  great  disrespect ;  to  do  so 
efore  a  sovereign  prince,  an  indecent  outrage.  But  it  is 
clear  from  the  explanation  of  the  custom,  that  Shimei 
meant  more  than  disrespect  and  outrage  to  an  afllicted  king, 
whose  subject  he  was ;  lie  intended  to  signify  by  that  action, 
that  David  was  unfit  to  live,  and  that  the  time  was  at  last 
arrived  to  offer  him  a  sacrifice  to  the  ambition  and  ven- 
geance of  the  house  of  Saul. — Paxton. 

Ver.  20.  Then  saij  Absalom  to  Ahithophel,  Give 
counsel  among  you  what  we  shall  do.  21.  And 
Ahithophel  said  unto  Absalom,  Go  in  unto  thy 
Other's  concubines,  which  he  hath  lefl  to  keep 
the  house ;  and  all  Israel  shall  hear  that  thou 
art  abhorred  of  thy  father. 

The  wives  of  the  conquered  king  were  always  the  prop- 
erty of  the  conqueror:  and,  in  possessing  these,  he  ap- 
]|>eared  to  ixxssess  the  right  to  the  kingdom.  Herodotus,  b. 
lii.  cap.  68.  informs  us.  that  Smerdis  having  seized  on  the 
Persian  throne,  after  the  death  of  Cambyses,  espoused  all 
the  wives  of  his  predecessor. 

The  choosing  or  confirming  of  a  new  king  in  Guinea, 
seldom  continues  long  in  dispute ;  for  the  eldest  son  no 
sooner  hears  of  the  king's  death,  than  he  immediatelr 
makes  his  interest  among  his  friends,  to  take  possession  oi 
the  late  king's  court  and  wives :  and  succeeding  happily  in 
these  particulars,  he  need  not  doubt  the  remainder,  for  the 
commonalty  will  not  easily  consent  that  after  that  he  shall 
be  driven  from  the  throne:  this  seems  somewhat  like  Ab- 
salom's design  on  his  father  David.  To  accomplish  this 
design,  the  younger  brother's  party  are  always  careful 
enough  that  he  is  iiear  at  hand,  in  order  to  take  possession 
of  the  court.  TBosman's  Guinea.)  The  name  of  Cluiteva 
is  common  to  tne  sovereign  lord  of  the  country  bordering 
on  the  river  Sofala  in  Ethiopia.  He  maintains  a  number 
of  wives,  the  chief  of  whom  are  his  near  relations,  and 
are  denominated  his  queens ;  the  residue  are  regarded 
merely  as  concubines.  As  soon  as  the  Cluiteva  cea*^es  to 
live,  a'successor  is  chosen,  capable  of  governing  "with  wis- 
dom and  prudence ;  and,  indeed,  should  he  be  deficient  is 
this  respect,  it  would  be  enough  that  a  majority  of  the 
king's  concubines  should  join  in  his  favour,  as  on  these 
the  possession  of  the  throne  depends.  He  therefore  re- 
pairs to  the  royal  palace,  where  he  meets  with  some  of  ihf 
concubines  or  the  late  king,  and  with  their  consent  hf 
seats  himself  on  the  throne  prepared  for  him  in  the  mid«( 
of  a  large  hall ;  when  seated  here,  a  curtain  is  drawn  be- 
fore him  and  his  wives :  hence  he  issues  orders  for  hi* 
proclamation  through  the  streets ;  this  is  the  signal  for  th^ 
people  to  flock  to  render  him  homage  and  swear  obedience, 
a  ceremony  which  is  performed  amid  great  rejoicings.— 
BuRoaa. 
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From  the  polygamy  of  the  Isnelitish  monarciiB,  there 
irose  a  singular  law,  which  I  can.  only  illustrate  by  ezan>- 
pies  from  the  Bible,  without  finding  any  thing  similar  in 
profane  history ;  which,  however,  only  makes  these  exam- 
ples the  clearer.  It  consisted  in  this,  that  the  succesM^r 
lo  the  crown  inherited  the  seraglio  of  his  predecessor; 
&ad  it  was  considered  as  a  step  to  the  throne,  even  to 
marry  the  mistresses  of  the  deceased  monarch,  in  this 
way,  David  succeeded  to  the  concubines  of  Saul,  although 
[le  was  his  father-in-law,  3  Sam.  zii.  8.  And  alter  he  had 
aed  from  Absalom,  Ahithophel,  who  is  described  as  a  man 
jf  the  greatest  abilities,  as  well  as  the  greatest  wicked- 
less,  counselled  this  rebellions  son  to  lie  publicly  with  his 
father's  ten  concubines,  to  annihilate,  in  hesitating  minds, 
ill  hope  of  a  reconciliation  'between  them ;  2  Sam.  zvi. 
li — 23.  Now  incest  is  such  an  abominable  crime,  and  so 
expressly  contrary  to  the  Mosaic  law,  that  such  proceedings* 
iiu8t  have  been  followed  by  the  most  direful  consequences, 
f  these  concubines  had  not  been  considered,  not  as  David's, 
)at  as  the  kin^s ;  and  as  belonging  to  the  state,  not  to  the 
ndividual ;  £  that  sleepinj^  with  them  formed  j>art  of  the 
ceremony  of  taking  possession  of  the  throne. — After  David's 
leaih,  Bathsheba,  the  mother  of  his  successor,  Solomon, 
vas  entreated  by  his  brother  Adonijah,  to  obtain  the  rojral 
>ermission  to  marry  Abishag,  the  Shunamite.  But  Solo* 
non  $0  iully  saw  through  his  brother's  designs,  and  what 
iSecl  the  acceding  to  his  request  would  have  among  the 
)eople,  that  he  answered  his  mother,  "  Rather  ask  the 
cingdom  for  him  too,"  and  immediately  caused  him  to  be 
ml  to  death,  1  Kings  ii.  13—25.  Of  the  ori^'n  of  this 
urange  law  I  can  find  no  traces  in  the  great  kmgdoms  of 
he  Ea.st;  and  yet  most  certainly  these  kings  of  Israel,  as  yet 
)ut  novices  in  realty,  must  nave  derived  it,  not  from  Is- 
-aelitish,  but  foreign  usage.  It  could  scarcely  have  arisen 
n  an  hereditary  kmgdom,  in  which  such  incestuous  proce- 
iare  would  have  become  too  notorious  and  disgusting. 
Vfost  probably  if  first  arose  among  the  beggarly  elective 
nonarchies  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  it  was  found  too 
izpensive  to  provide  every  new  king  with  a  new  seraglio; 
)erhaps  in  the  kingdom  of  Edom,  whose  needy  practices 
be  Israelites  were  wont  at  first  to  adopt.  After  Solomon's 
ime,  I  find  no  further  traces  of  it. — Michaslw. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

Ver.  8.  For,  said  Hushai,  thou  knowest  thy  fa- 
ther and  his  men,  that  they  be  mighty  men,  and 
they  be  chafed  in  their  minds,  as  a  bear  robbed 
of  her  whelps  in  the  field :  and  thy  father  is  a 
man  of  war,  and  will  not  lodge  with  the  people. 

The  Hindoos  are  as  much  afraid  of  bears  as  any  other 
niroalin  the  forest;  hence,  when  the  letter-carriers  and 
•tbers  have  to  travel  through  districts  infested  by  them,  they 
re  alwavs  armed  with  a  crooked  knife,  in  the  shape  of  a 
ickle :  thus,  when  the  bear  is  {ireparin^  ^^E^^^  them  a  hug, 
ne  cut  from  ihe  instrument  will  send  it  ofi.  When  the  fe- 
lale  is  robbed  of  her  whelps,  she  is  said  to  be  more  fierce 
ban  any  other  animal :  hence,  many  sayings  refer  to  her 
age,  and  are  applied  to  the  fury  of  violent  men.  "  I  will 
jar  thee  to  pieces  as  a  bear  which  has  cubbed."  "  Begone, 
r  I  will  jnmp  upon  thee  as  a  bear."  When  a  termagant 
oes  with  her  children  to  scold,  it  is  said,  "  There  goes  the 
he-bear  and  her  whelps." — Roberts. 

The  furious  passions  of  the  female  bear  never  mount  so 
igh,  nor  bum  so  fiercely,  as  when  she  is  deprived  of  her 
oting.  When  she  returns  to  her  den,  and  misses  the  ob- 
»ct  of  her  love  and  care,  she  becomes  almost  frantic  with 
a^e.  Disregarding  every  consideration  of  danger  tc^her- 
»lf,  she  attacks  with  great  ferocity  every  animal  that  comes 
1  her  way;  and  in  the  bitterness  of  her  heart  will  dare  to 
rtack  even  a  band  of  armed  men.  The  Russians  of  Kamt- 
:hatka  never  venture  to  fire  on  a  young  bear  when  the 
lother  is  near:  for  if  the  cub  drop,  she  becomes  enraged 
»  a  degree  little  short  of  madness,  and  if  she  ^ts  sight  of 
le  enemy,  will  only  ouit  her  revenge  with  her  life.  (Cook's 
^oyages.)  A  more  aesperate  attempt  can  scarcely  oe  per- 
>rmed  than  to  carry  off  her  young  in  her  absence.  Her 
;ent  enables  her  to  track  the  plunderer ;  and  unless  he 
as  reached  some  place  of  safety  before  the  infuriated  ani- 
lal  overtake  him,  nis  only  safety  is  in  dropping  one  of  the 
aba,  and  continuing  to  tee;  for  the  mother,  attentive  to 


its  safety,  carries  it  homa  to  her  den  before  she  renews  the 

pursuit. — BURDKB. 

Ver.  12.  So  shall  we  come  upon  him  in  some* 
place  where  he  shall  be  found,  and  we  will  light 
upon  him  as  the  dew  falleth  on  the  ground. 

This  is  very  beautiful  and  expressive.  The  dew  in 
Palestine,  as  in  several  other  climates,  falls  fast  and  sudden, 
and  is  therefore  no  unapt  emblem  of  an  active,  ezpedi4|ous 
soldiery.  It  was,  perhaps,  for  this  reason  that  the  Romans 
called  their  light-armed  forces  Rorariu  The  dew  falls 
upon  every  spot  of  the  earth;  not  a  blade  of  grass  escapes 
it.  A  numerous  army  resembles  it  in  this  respect.  It  is 
able  to  search  everywhere. — Burd£b. 

Ver.  13.  Moreover,  if  he  be  gotten  into  a  city, 
then  shall  all  Israel  bring  ropes  to  that  city, 
and  we  will  draw  it  into  the  river,  until  there 
be  not  one  small  stone  found  there. 

On  advancing,  the  chopdars  or  heralds  proclaimed  the 
titles  of  this  princely  cow-keeper,  Futiy  Sihng,  in  the  usual 
hyperbolical  style.  One  of  the  most  insignificant  looking 
men  I  ever  saw,  then  became  the  destroyer  of  nations,  the 
leveller  of  mountains,  the  exhauster  ol  the  ocean.  Afler 
commanding  every  inferior  mortal  to  make  way  for  this 
exalted  prince,  the  heralds  called  aloud  to  the  animal  cre- 
ation, Retire,  ye  serpents;  fly,  ye' locusts ;  approach  not, 
guanas,  lizards,  and  reptiles,  while  your  lord  and  master 
condescends  to  set  his  root  on  the  earth !  Arrogant  as  thu« 
language  may  appear,  it  is  less  so  than  the  oriental  pageant- 
ry in  general.  The  sacred  writings  afford  manv  instances 
of  sucn  hyperbole.  None  more  so  than  Hushai's  speech  to 
Absalom. — Forbes. 

Ver.  17.  Now  Jonathan  and  Ahimaaz  stayed  by 
£n-rogel ;  (for  they  might  not  be  seen  to  come 
into  the  city ;)  and  a  wench  went  and  told  them : 
and  they  went  and  told  King  David. 

In  the  East,  the  washing  of  foul  linen  is  performed  by 
women  by  the  sides  of  rivers  and  fountains.  Dr.  Chandler 
(  Travels  in  Asia  Afijufr,  p.  21)  says,  that  "  the  women  re- 
sort to  the  fountains  by  the  houses,  each  with  a  two-han- 
dled earthen  jar  on  her  back,  or  thrown  over  her  shoulder, 
for  water.  They  assemble  at  one  without  the  village  or 
town,  if  no  river  be  near,  to  wash  their  linen,  which  is  af- 
terward spread  on  the  ground  or  bushes  to  dry."  May  not 
this  circumstance,  says.  Mr.  Harmer,  serve  to  confirm  the 
conjecture,  that  the  young  woman  that  was  sent  to  En-rogel, 
went  out  of  the  city  with  a  bundle  of  linen,  as  if  she  were 
going  to  wash  iti  Nothing  was  more  natural,  or  better 
calculated  to  elude  jealou!^. — Burder. 

Ver.  19.  And  the  woman  took  and  spread  a 
covering  over  the  well's  mouth,  and  spread 
ground  com  therecn ;  and  the  thing  was  not 
known. 

This  was  done  to  conceal  Jonathan  and  Ahimaaz,  who 
had  gone  down  the  well  to  escape  from  the  servants  of  Ab- 
salom. Wells  in  the  East  have  their  mouths  level  with  the 
ground,  hence,  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  put  a  mat  or 
covering  over  the  opening  to  conceal  them  from  the  sight. 
Who  has  not  seen  com  or  flour  spread  on  mats  in  the  sun 
to  dry  1  The  woman  aflTected  to  have  this  object  in  view 
when  she  spread  a  covering  over  the  well:  her  "ground 
com"  was  spread  thereon  to  dry  in  the  sun.  The  men 
were  in  the  well,  and  when  Absalom's  servants  came,  and 
inquired,  "  Where  is  Ahimaaz  and  Jonathan ;"  she  said, 
"  They  be  gone  over  the  brook  of  water."  In  the  Kandian 
war  great  numbers  were  required  to  follow  the  army  as 
bearers,  cooks,  and  messengers,  and  such  was  the  aversion 
of  the  people  to  the  duty,  that  government  was  obliged  to 
use  force  to  compel  them  to  go.  And  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing,  when  the  officers  were  seen  to  approach  a  cottage,  for 
the  husband  or  sons  to  be  ccncealed  as  were  Ahimaaz  nnd 
Jonathan.— RoBiKTB. 
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Ver.  28.  Brought  beds,  and  basins,  and  earthen 
vessels,  and  wheat,  and  barley,  and  flour,  and 
parched  com^  and  beans,  and  lentiles,  and  parch- 
ed jw^^. 

Parched  corn  is  a  kind  of  food  still  retained  in  the  East, 
as  Hasselquist  informs  us :  "  On  the  road  from  Acre  lo 
Seide,  we  saw  a  herdsman  eating  his  dinner,  consisting  of 
half-ripe  ears  of  wheat,  which  he  roasted  and  ate  with  as 
goodmn  appetite  as  a  Turk  does  his  pillau.  In  Egypt  such 
food  is  much  eaten  by  the  poor,  being  the  ears  of  maize  or 
Turkish  wheat,  and  of  their  durra,  which  is  a  kind  of  millet. 
When  this  food  was  first  invented,  art  was  in  a  simple  state ; 
yet  the  custom  is  still  continued  in  some  nations,  where  the 
mhabitants  hare  not  even  at  this  time  learned  to  pamper 
nature."  The  flour  of  parched  barley  is  the  chief  provision 
which  the  Moors  of  West  Barbary  make  for  travelling. 
It  is  indeed  much  used  as  a  part  of  their  diet  at  home. 
"  What  is  most  used  by  travellers  is  zumeet,  tumeet,  or 
flour  of  parched  barley  for  limereece.  They  are  all  three 
made  ofparched  barley-flour,  which  they  carry  in  a  leath- 
ern satchel.  Zumeet  is  the  flower  mixed  with  honey,  but- 
ter, and  spice ;  tumeet  is  the  same  flour  done  up  with  origan 
oil ;  and  limereece  is  only  mixed  with  water,  and  so  drank. 
This  quenches  thirst  much  better  than  water  alone,  satiates 
a  hungry  appetite,  cools  and  refreshes  tired  and  weary 
spirits,  overcoming  those  ill  effects  which  a  hot  sun  and 
fatiguing  journey  might  occasion."  (Jones.)  Mr.  Harmer 
proposes  tnls  extract  as  >an  illustration  of  the  passage  now 
cited. — BuRDER. 

Ver.  29.  And  honey,  and  butter,  and  sheep,  and 
cheese  of  kine,  for  David,  and  for  the  people. 

This,  perhaps,  was  flesh  of  kine,  or  beef,  prepared  in 
such  a  manner  as  we  call  potted,  by  beating  and  Druisin^. 
The  eastern  people  in  modem  times  prepare  potted  flesh 
for  food  on  a  march  or  journey.  Thus  Busbequius,  speak- 
ing of  the  Turkish  soldiers  going  on  an  expedition  into 
Persia,  savs, "  Some  of  them  mled  a  leathern  bag  with  beef 
dried,  ana  reduced  to  a  kind  of  meal,  which  they  use  with 

freat  advantage,  as  afibrding  a  strong  nourishment."  And 
)t.  Shaw  mentions  potted  flesh  as  part  of  the  provisions 
carried  with  him  in  his  journey  through  the  Arabian  des- 
erts.— BuRDsa. 

CHAPTER  XVIir. 
Ver.  8.  For  the  battle  was  there  scattered  over 
the  face  of  all  the  country :  and  the  wood  de- 
voured more  people  that  day  than  the  sword 
devoured. 

The  land  ofpromise  cannot  boast,  like  many  other  coun- 
tries, of  extensive  woods ;  but  considerable  thickets  of  trees 
and  of  reeds  sometimes  arise  lo  diversify  and  adorn  the 
scene.  Between  the  Lake  Samochonites  and  the  sea  of 
Tiberias,  the  river  Jordan  is  almost  concealed  by  shady 
trees  from  the  view  of  the  traveller.  When  the  waters  of 
the  Jordan  are  low,  the  Lake  Samochonites  is  only  a  marsh, 
for  the  most  part  dry  and  overgrown  with  shrubs  and  reeds. 
The  lake  of  Tibenas  is  bordered  with  reeds;  while  the 
banks  of  the  river  on  both  sides,  are  shaded  with  planes, 
aldecs,  poplars,  tamarisks,  and  reeds  of  different  kinds.  In 
these  tnickets,  among  other  ferociotfl'  animals,  the  wild 
boar  seeks  a  covert  from  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun. 
Large  herds  of  them  are  sometimes  to  be  seen  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  near  the  seaof  Tiberias^  lyia^  among  the  reeds, 
or  feeding  under  the  trees.  Such  moist  and  shady  places  are 
in  all  countries  the  favourite  haunts  of  these  fierce  and  dan- 
gerous animals.  Those  marshy  coverts  are  styled  woods 
in  the  Kacred  scriptures ;  for  the  wild  boar  of  the  wood  is  the 
name  which  that  creature  receives  from  the  royal  Psalmist : 
'^  The  boar  out  of  the  wood  doth  waste  it ;  and  the  wild 
Deast  of  the  field  doth  devour  it.*'  The  wood  of  Ephraim, 
«i^here  the  battle  was  fought  between  the  forces  of  Ab- 
Ba.om  and  the  servants  of  David,  was  probably  a  place 
of  the  same  kind:  for  the  sacred  historian  observes,  that 
the  wood  devoured  more  people  that  day,  than  the  sword 
devoured.  Some  have  supposed  the  meaning  of  this  pas- 
sage to  be,  that  the  soldiers  of  Absalom  were  destroyed  br 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  wood ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  supposea, 


that  in  the  reign  of  David,  when  the  .and  of  promise  was 
crowded  with  inhabitants,  the  wild  beasts  could  be  so  nu- 
merous in  one  of  the  woods  as  to  cause  such  a  destruction. 
Bat  if  their  numbers  had  been  so  great,  we  know  that,  un- 
less they  had  been  detained  contrary  to  their  natural  dis- 
positions by  the  miraculous  interposition  of  Heaven,  for 
the  purpose  of  executing  his  righteous  vengeance  on  the 
followers  of  Absalom,  intimidated  by  the  approach  of  twc 
hostile  armies,  and  still  more  by  the  tumult  of  the  battle, 
they  must  have  sought  their  safety  in  flight,  rather  than 
have  stayed  to  devour  the  discomfited  party.  Besides,  we 
do  not  hear  that  one  of  David's  men  perished  by  the  wood : 
were  they  miraculously  preserved ;  or,  were  the  wild  beasts 
able  to  distinguish  between  the  routed  army  and  the  victory 
and  politic  enough  to  side  with  the  strongest  1  We  are  not 
without  an  express  revelation,  or  at  least  without  necessity, 
to  suppose  a  miraculous  ipterposition.  The  scene  of  the 
expeditions  which  the  Turks  undertook  against  Faccar- 
dine,  the  famous  emir,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  chiefly 
in  the  woods  of  mount  Lebanon,  which  all  travellers  agree 
furnish  a  retreat  to  numerous  wild  beasts,  yet  the  historian 
says  not  one  word  of  either  Turk  or  Maronite  being  injured 
by  them,  in  his  whole  narrative.  Absalom  himself  was 
the  only  person  who  properly  perished  by  the  wood;  being 
caught  by  the  hair  of  his  heao,  of  which  he  had  been  so 
vain,  in  the  branches  of  a  large  oak,  where  Joab  found  biro, 
and  thrust  him  through  with  a  dart.  But,  supposing  the 
wood  of  Ephraim  to  have  been  a  morass  covered  with  trees 
and  bushes,  like  the  haunts  of  the  wild  boar  near  the  banks 
of  Jordan,  the  difficulty  is  easily  removed.  It  is  certain 
that  such  a  place  has  more  than  once  proved  faial  to  con- 
tending armies,  partly  by  suffocating  those  who  in  the  hurry 
of  flight  inadvertently  venture  over  places  incapable  A 
supporting  them,  ana  partly  by  retarding  them  tiU  their 
pursuers  come  up  and  cut  them  to  pieces.  In  this  manner 
a  greater  number  of  men  than  fell  m  the  heat  of  battle  may 
be  destroyed.  The  archbishop  of  Tyre  informs  us,  thai 
one  of  the  Christian  kings  of  Jerusalem  lost  some  of  his 
troops  in  a  marshy  vale  of  this  country,  from  their  igno- 
rance of  the  paths  which  lead  through  it,  although  he  had 
no  enemy  to  molest  his  march.  The  number  of  those  who 
died  was  small ;  but  in  what  numbers  would  they  have 
perished,  may  we  suppose,  had  they  been  forced  to  flee, 
like  the  men  of  Absalom,  l>efore  a  victorious  and  exasper- 
ated enemy  1  Lewis  II.,  kii^  of  Hungary,  lost  his  life  in 
a  bog  in  his  own  kingdom,  m  the  sixteenth  century :  and 
aecording  to  Zozimus,  Decius  the  Roman  emperor  perish- 
ed in  a  len,  with  bis  whole  army.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
justly  concluded,  that  Absalom's  army  perished  neither  by 
the  trees  of  the  wood,  like  their  guilty  leader,  nor  by  the 
wild  beasts  which  occupied  its  recesses ;  but  by  the  deceit- 
ful quagmires  with  which  it  abounded. — Paxton. 

Ver.  11.  And  Joab  said  unto  the  man  that  to^d 
him.  And,  behold,  thou  sawest  him  ;  and  why 
didst  thou  not  smite  him  there  to  the  ground  7 
and  I  would  have  given  thee  ten  shekels  of  sil- 
ver, and  a  girdle. 

Among  us,  here  in  Europe,  the  distinction  between  hon- 
orary and  pecuniary  rewards  is  so  great,  that  we  oAen- 
times  can  luirdly  think  of  jumbling  them  together  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  public  services;  and  the  same  persco 
that  would  receive  tne  first  with  emotions  of  great  pleasure, 
would  think  himself  affronted  by  one  of  a  pecuniarv  kind; 
but  it  is  otherwise  in  the  East,  and  it  was  so  anciently.  De 
Tott  did  many  great  services  to  the  Turkish  empire/ in  the 
time  ol^  their  late  war  with  Russia,  and  the  Turks  were 
disposed  to  acknowledge  them  by  marks  of  honour.  '*  His 
hl^nness,''  said  the  first  minister,  speaking  of  the  grand 
seignior,  "has  ordered  me  to  bestow  on  you  this  public 
mark  of  his  esteem,"  and,  at  the  same  time,  made  a  sign  ro 
the  master  of  the  ceremonies  to  invest  me  with  the  pelisse ; 
while  the  hasnadar  presented  me  with  a  purse  ofSOOse- 

auins.  The  lively  French  officer  was  hurt  by  the  offer  of 
le  sequins.  "  I  directly  turned  towards  those  who  had  ac 
companied  me,  and  showing  them  my  pelisse,  I  have  re 
ceived,  said  I,  with  gratitude,  this  proor  of  the  grand  seig- 
nior's favour;  do  vou  return  thanks  to  the  vizier  for  this 
purse,  it  is  his  gift.  This  expedient,  which  I  prefrrrr<i 
|o  a  discussion  (^  our  different  customs,  was  a  sufficient 
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lesson  to  the  vizier,  at  tte  ttm«  time  (bat  it  disengaeed  me 
from  the  embarrassment  of  oriental  politeness."  He  then 
iu  a  note  adds,  "This  Turkish  custom  of  giving  money  oc- 
casioned the  greatest  mortification  to  M.  De  Bonne val,  that 
a  man,  like  him,  could  receive.  The  ambassador  extraor- 
dinary, frodi  the  emperor,  who  in  the  Austrian  army  had 
been  in  an  inferior  station  to  the  refugee,  dined,  as  is  cus- 
tomary, with  the  vizier.  The  Porte  had  chosen  Kiathana. 
for  the  place  of  this  entertainment.  M.  De  Bonneval  had 
orders  to  repair  thither  with  the  eorps  of  bombardiers,  of 
which  he  was  commander.  When  tne  exercise  was  over, 
he  was  sent  for  by  the  vizier,  who  gave  him  a  handful  of 
sequins,  which  his  situation  obliged  him  to  accept,  with 
submission."  Juist  thus  we  find  Joab  would  h^ve  rewarded 
an  tsraelitish  soldier  of  his  army,  iu  the  days  of  King  Da- 
vid, who  saw  Absalom  hanging  in  a  tree :  "  Why  didst  thou 
not  smite  him  there  to  the  ground,  and  I  would  have  |^iven 
the*:  ten  shekels  of  silver,  and  a  girdle  1"  2  Sam.  xviu.  11. 
The  girdle  would  have  been  an  nonorary  reward,  like  De 
Toit's  ermined  vest;  the  ten  shekels,  or  lialf  crowns,  would 
have  been  a  pecuniary  recompense,  like  the  200  sequins  De 
Tott  disdained  to  receive.  I  may  add,  that  a  furred  robe, 
in  general,  is  no  distinguishing  badge  of  dignity,  for  it  may 
be  worn  by  wealthy  people  in  private  life,  who  can  bear 
the  expense ;  so  that  there  is  no  ground  to  suppose  Joab's 
g^iving  a  girdle  to  the  soldier  would  have  been  conferring 
some  military  honour,  somewhat  like  knighting  him,  as,  if 
I  remember  right,  some  have  imagined:  it  would  have 
been  simply  a  valuable  present^  and  enabling  him  in  after- 
Lime  to  appear  with  such  a  girdle  as  the  rich  wore,  instead 
of  the  girdle  of  a  peasant,  but  united  with  the  consciousness 
md  the  reputation  of  its  being  acquired  by  doing  some 
public  semce,  and  not  tlie  mere  effect  of  being  descended 
from  a  wealthy  family.  The  apparatus  which  some  of  the 
eastern  people  make  use  of  to  gird  themselves  with  is  very 
mean.  The  common  Arabs,  according  to  De  la  Roque, 
ose  a  girt  adorned  with  leatner ;  and  their  women  make 
ise  of  a  cord,  or  strip  of  cloth :  but  some  of  the  Arab 
|irdles  are  very  rich,  according  to  this  writer.  The  girdle 
foab  proposed  to  give  was  doubtless  designed  by  him  to  be 
mderstood  to  be  one  of  such  value,  as  to  be  answerable  to 
he  supposed  importance  of  the  service  he  wished  the  man 
lad  performed,  as  weU  as  his  own  dignity.  So  Symon 
$imeonis,  an  Irish  traveller  to  the  Holy  Land,  in  the  year 
3*22,  tells  us, "  That  the  Saracens  of  Egypt  rarely,  if  ever, 
prded  themselves  with  any  thing  but  a  towel,  on  which 
hey  kneeled  to  say  their  prayers,  except  their  people  of 
igure,  who  wore  girdles  like  those  of  ladies,  very  broad, 
lU  of  silk,  and  superbly  adorned  with  gold  and  ^ver,  in 
rhich  they  extremely  pr^  themselves."  I  cannot  well 
Inish  this  article  without  rnnarkin^,  from  what  the  French 
»aron  says  concerning  himself,  what  strong  disagreeable 
inpressions  of  an  erroneous  kind  may  be  made  upon  the 
dind  of  a  European  at  the  offering  some  of  the  Asiatic 
•resents,  which  are  not  only  not  affronting  in  their  views, 
*ut  designed  to  do  those  honour  to  whom  they  are  pre- 
ented,  since  De  Tott  could  not  get  the  better  of'^it,  though 
e  perfectly  knew  the  innocency  of  the  intention,  and  had 
esided  long  enough,  one  would  have  thought,  in  the 
ountry,  to  have  destroyed  the  impression. — Harmbr. 

To  loose  the  girdle  and  give  it  to  another,  was  among 
ie  Orientals  a  token  of  great  confidence  and  affection, 
.^bus  to  ratify  the  covenant  which  Jonathan  made  with 
)avid,  and  to  express  his  cordial  regard  for  his  friend, 
mong  other  things  he  gave  him  his  girdle.  A  girdle  curi* 
usly  and  richly  wroue^ht  was,  among  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
mark  of  honour,  ana  sometimes  bestowed  as  a  reward  or 
lerit ;  for  this  was  the  recompense  which  Joab  declared 
e  meant  to  bestow  on  the  man  who  put  Absalom  to  death : 
TVhv  didst  thou  not  smite  him  there  lo  (he  ground,  and  I 
odld  have  given  thee  ten  shekels  of  silver,  and  a  ^rdle^*' 
*he  reward  was  certainly  meant  to  correspond  with  the 
aportance  of  the  service  which  he  expected  him  to  per- 
»rm,  and  the  dignity  of  his  own  station  as  commander-in* 
lief:  we  may  tbereCore  suppoee  it  was  not  a  common 
le  of  leather,  or  plain  worsted,  but  of  costly  materials  and 
ehly  adorned;  for  people  of  rank  and  fashion  in  the  East 
ear  very  broad  girdles,  all  of  silk,  and  superbly  oraa* 
ented  with  gold  and  silver,  and  precious  stones,  m  whieh 
icy  are  extremely  proad,  regaraing  them  as  the  tokens 
'  their  snperior  station,  and  the  proof  of  their  riches. — 


Ver.  17.  And  they  took  Absalom,  and  cast  him 
into  a  great  pit  in  the  wood,  and  laid  a  very 
great  heap  of  stones  upon  him :  and  all  Israel 
Bed  every  one  to  his  tent 

ISp  mark  the  spot  where  the  chiefe  were  buried,  ani  to 
remain  at  the  same  time  as  a  memorial  of  the  battk;  im 
which  they  fell,  their  surviving  friends  raised  over  them  a 
heap  of  stones.  This  practice  may  be  traced  to  the  primi^ 
live  ages  of  the  worla ;  for  when  Absalom  was  defeated 
and  slain,  "  they  cast  him  into  a  great  pit  in  the  wood,  and 
laid  a  very  great  heap  of  stones  upon  him."  This  monu- 
mental heap  was  not  intended  to  indicate  that  Absalom 
deserved  to  be  stoned  as  a  rebellious  son,  but  merely  to 
mark,  according  to  a  very  eommon  and  a  very  ancient 
custom,  the  grave  of  that  ambitious  and  unnatural  prince. 
It  was  usual  in  the  East,  indeed,  to  distinguish  any  remark- 
able place  or  event  bv  a  heap  of  stones.  All  the  Moham- 
medans that  go  in  pilgrimage  to  mount  Sinai,  visit  a  rock, 
on  which  the  form  of  a  camn's  foot  is  imprinted,  which  they 
foolishly  suppose  to  be  the  animal  that  Mohammed  rode ; 
and,  therefore,  in  honour  of  their  prophet,  they  bring  every 
one  a  stone,  tUl.  by  continual  accumulation,  a  large  heap 
has  ris^  near  tne  place.  Jacob,  and  his  family  too,  raised 
a  heap  of  stones  in  commemoration  of  the  covenant  so  hap- 
pily concluded  between  him  and  Laban,  on  mount  Gileaa. 
That  **  heap  of  witness"  informed  every  passenger  that  it 
was  raised  m  memory  of  some  interesting  event;  and  every 
relation  that  bronght  a  stone  to  the  heap,  made  himself  a 
witness  to  the  agreement,  as  well  as  recommended  it  to  the 
attention  of  others.  The  surviving  warriors,  too,  might 
bring  every  man  his  stone,  in  token  of  their  r^ect  for  the 
deceased,  to  raise  a  monumental  heap  over  the  body  of  the 
hero  who  bad  led  them  to  battle  and  to  victory,  which 
should  arrest  the  notice  of  the  passing  traveller,  and  bear 
witness  to  fbture  times  of  their  attachment  ana  regret.— 
Paxtok, 

Ver.  18.  Now  Absalom  in  his  lifetime  had  taken 
and  reared  up  for  himself  a  pillar,  which  is  in 
the  king's  dale :  for  he  said,  I  have  no  son  to 
keep  my  name  in  remembrance:  and  he  called 
the  pillar  after  his  own  name :  and  it  is  called 
unto  this  day  Absalom's  Place. 

On  the  east,  we  ^me  to  the  reputed  tomb  of  Absalom, 
reseiiibling  nearly,  m  the  size,  form,  and  the  decoration  of 
its  s<}uare base,  that  of  Zacharias,  before  described;  except 
that  It  is  sculptured  with  the  metopes  and  triglyphs  of  the 
Doric  order.  This  is  surmounted  by  a  sharp  conical  dome, 
of  the  form  used  in  our  modem  parasols,  having  large 
mouldings,  resembling  ropes  running  round  its  base,  and 
on  the  summit  something  like  an  imitation  of  flame.  The 
dome  is  of  masonij,  and  on  the  eastern  side  there  is  a 
square  aperture  in  it.  It  is  probable  that  this  monument 
really  occupies  the  place  of  that  mentioned  to  have  been 
set  up  b;^  him  whose  name  it  bears.  3  Sam.  xviii.  18.  Jo- 
sephus,  in  relating  the  same  circumstance,  calls  the  pillar 
a  marble  one ;  be  fixes  its  distance  at  two  Turlongs  from 
Jerusalem,  and  says  it  was  named  Absalom's  Band.-^ 

BUCKIMOHAM. 

Ver.  24.  And  David  sat  between  the  two  gates: 
and  the  watchman  went  up  to  the  roof  over  the 
gate  unto  the  wall,  and  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and 
looked,  aftd  behold  a  man  running  alone. 

The  watchman,  in  a  time  of  danger,  seems  to  have  takea 
his  station  in  a  tower,  which  was  built  over  the  gate  of  the 
city.  We  may  form  a  tolerably  distinct  idea  of  the  ancient 
towers  in  Palestine,  from  the  description  which  the  sacred 
historian  gives  us  of  one,  in  the  entrance  of  Mahanaim: 
*'  And  David  sat  between  the  two  gates,  and  the  watchman 
went  up  to  the  roof  over  the  gate  unto  the  wall,  and  lifted 
op  his  eyes  and  looked,  and  behold  a  man  running  alone. 
The  watchman  cried  and  told  the  king;  and  the  king  said, 
If  he  is  alone,  there  is  tidings  in  his  month.  And  the 
watchman  saw  another  man  running ;  and  the  watchman 
called  unto  the  porter,  and  said,  Behold,  another  man  rmip 
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tang  alone ;  and  the  kiafr  said.  He  also  bringeth  tidings." 
When  the  tidings  were  announced,  the  historian  observes, 
"  the  king  was  much  moved,  and  went  up  to  the  chankber 
over  the  gate  and  wept"  It  is  afterwaiti  added,  "  Then 
the  king  arose  and  sat  in  the  gate ;  and  they  told  unto  all 
the  people  saying,  Behold  tb  *.  king  doth  sit  in  the  gate ;  and 
all  the  people  came  before  the  king,  for  Israel  hadii^ed 
every  man  to  his  tent."  From  this  description  it  appeals, 
that  the  tower  in  the  entrance  of  Mahanaim,  had  two  pair 
of  gates,  at  tsome  distance  from  each  other;  in  a  small 
room,  which  was  often  found  bv  the  side  of  these  fortified 
gales,  the  door  of  which  opened  into  the  passage  between 
them,  sat  the  kiog,  waiting,  in  fearful  suspense,  the  issue 
of  the  contest,  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  he  sat  in  the  fMis- 
sage  itself,  which  had  been  at  once  unbecoming  his  dignity, 
and  incommodious  to  the  passengers  entering  or  leaving 
the  city.  We  find  a  watchman  stationed  on  the  top  of  this 
tower,  to  which  he  went  up  by  a  staircase  from  the  passage, 
which,  like  the  roof  of  their  dwellinghonses,  was  flat,  for 
the  purpose  of  descrying  at  a  distance  those  that  were  ap- 
proaching the  place,  or  repelling  the  attacks  of  an  enemy. 
The  observations  made  by  the  watchman  were  not  com- 
municated by  him  immediately  to  the  king,  but  by  the 
intervention  of  a  warder  at  the  outer  gate  of  the  tower; 
and  it  appears,  that  a  private  staircase  led  from  the  lower 
room  in  which  the  king  was  sitting,  to  the  upper  room 
over  the  gateway;  for  by  that  communication  he  retired  to 
^ive  full  vent  to  his  sorrow.  The  only  circumstance 
involved  in  any  doubt,  is  in  what  part  of  this  building  he 
sat,  (for  it  is  evident  he  continued  in  some  part  of  the  gate,) 
when  he  returned  his  thanks  to  the  army  for  their  exer- 
tions in  his  favour ;  or  in  the  langtiage  of  the  historian, 
**  spake  to  the  hearts  of  his  servants,"  and  received  their 
congratulations.  It  is  somewhat  uncertain  whether  he 
gave  audience  to  his  pe«>le  in  the  upper  room,  where  he 
lamented  in  strains  so  affecting,  the  death  of  Absalom,  or 
in  the  little  chamber  between  thd  two  gates,  where  he 
wait^  the  arrival  of  the  messengers,  or  in  some  other  part 
of  the  building.  The  ancient  custom  of  sitting  in  the  gate 
on  solenm  occasions,  rather  favours  the  opinion,  that  Da- 
vid went  down  from  the  apartment  above  the  gate,  to  the 
chamber  in  the  side  of  the  passage.  This  custom,  which 
may  be  traced  to  the  remotest  antiquity,  is  still  observed  in 
the  East;  for  when  Pococke  returned  ftom  viewing  the 
town  of  ancient  Byblus,  the  sheik  and  the  elders  were 
sitting  in  the  gate  of  the  city,  after  the  manner  of  their 
ancestors. — Pazton. 

Ver.  25.  And  the  watchman  cried,  and  told  the 
king.  And  the  king  said.  If  he  be  alone,  there 
is  tidings  in  his  mouth.  And  he  came  apace, 
and  drew  near. 

This  was  said  by  David  when  the  watchman  told  him 
that  there  was  a  man  running  alone.  He  proved  to  be 
Ahimaaz,  who  had  escaped  from  the  well,  and  had  run  to 
tell  David,  "  All  is  well. ^'  Is  a  man  seen  to  run  fast,  it  is 
said,  '*  Ah  I  there  is  news  in  his  mouth."  '*  Why  have 
you  come  so  fast  V'—*'  In  my  mouth  there  is  news."  To 
a  man  in  trouble  it  is  often  said,  "  Fear  not,  a  man  wiU 
soon  come  with  tidings  in  his  month."— Roberts. 

Yer.  32.  And  the  king  said  unto  Cushi,  Is  the 
young  man  Absalom  safe?  And  Cushi  an- 
swered. The  enemies  of  my  lord  the  king,  and 
all  that  rise  against  thee  to  do  f^ee  hurt,  be  as 
that  young  man  is. 

This  was  a  delicate  way  of  telling  Darid  that  the  rebel 
Absalom  was  dead.  A  person,  u  communicating,  by 
letter,  intelligence  of  the  death  of  a  iKend,  does  not  always 
Bay,  in  so  many  plain  terms,  "  He  is  dead ;"  but.  **  Would 
that  all  our  enemies  were  now  as  our  friend  Muttoo." 
"  Ah !  were  they  all  as  he,  we  should  have  peace  in  our 
village."  A  son,  in  writing  to  an  luele  concerning  the 
death  of  his  father,  says,  '*Aht  the  ehildren  of  your 
brother  are  now  given  onto  the  Lord."  '*  Would  that  our 
-vere'  now  as  our  father;  they  wiU  now  rejoice 
Roi 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Yer.  13.  And  say  ye  to  Amasa,  Art  thou  not  of 
my  bone,  and  of  my  flesh  1  God  do  so  to  me» 
and  more  also,  if  thou  be  not  captain  of  the  host 
before  me  continually  in  the  room  of  Joab. 
14.  And  he  bowed  the  heart  of  all  the  men  of 
Judah,  even  as  the  heart  of  one  man ;  so  that 
they  sent  this  word  unto  the  king,  Return  thou^ 
and  all  thy  servants. 

Mr.  Le  Clerc  and  others  object,  that  David's  resolution 
to  remove  Joab  fVom  the  chief  command  of  the  army, 
was  but  an  unthankful  return  for  the  victory  which  that 
officer  had  just  gained  him,  and  for  his  attachment  to  his 
interest  all  along,  and  therefore  David's  conduct  in  t^  is 
instance  was  imprudent  and  imaccountable.  What  Joab's 
share  in  obtainme  this  victory  was,  the  history  doth  not 
say.  Abishai  ana  Ittai,  who  each  commanded  a  third  pan 
of  the  forces,  might,  as  for  anything  that  appears,  as  much 
contribute  to  the  victory  over  the  rebels,  as  Joab.  But  be 
that  as  it  will,  the  imprudence  of  David  s  conduct  is  effect- 
ually disproved  by  the  event ;  and  that  it  waS  not  unac- 
countable is  certain,  because  of  the  evident  pradence  of  it; 
especiallv  if  it  be  true,  and  I  think  it  certainly  is  true,  thai 
Joab  had  now  lost  the  favour  of  his  master,  of  which  the 
murder  of  Abner,  the  killing  of  Absalom,  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  David's  order,  and  lastly,  bis  want  of  sympa- 
thy, and  his  indelicacy  in  the  present  instance,  we're  the 
undoubted  causes.  And  surely  it  could  be  nothing  unac- 
countable, nor  argue  any  great  ingratitude,  to  turn  out  an 
imperious  general,  even  after  he  had  helped  to  gain  a  vic- 
tory, who  had  stained  hLs  laurels  byihe  treasonable  murder 
of  the  king's  own  son.  In  defiance  of  his  most  express  com* 
mand,  ana  then  instantly  threatened  him  with  a  fresh  rebel- 
lion, if  he  did  not  openly  appear  to  justify  and  anprove  his 
crimes :  crimes,  that  a  successful  battle  few  will  think  to 
be  a  sufficient  atonement  for,  or  a  just  reason  to  exempt 
him  from  disgrace,  and  the  punishment  he  deserved.  The 
ancient  Roman  discipline  was  much  more  severe  and  rig- 
orous than  this,  and  a  victory  obtained,  if  contrarv  to  the 
Sneral's  orders,  was  punished  ^ith  death.  When  T. 
anlius,  the  son  of  Manlius  the  consul,  upon  a  challenge 
of  Melius,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Latins,  with  whom 
the  Romans  were  then  at  war,  had  engaged  nim  in  single 
combat,  slain  him,  taken  his  spoils,  and  presented  them 
in  triumph  to.his  father,  the  consul  immeoiatelv  ordered 
him  to  be  beheaded  in  sight  of  the  whole  armv,  because  it 
was  an  express  breach  or  his  «ders:  telling  bis  son,  *Mf 
thou  hast  any  thing  of  my  blo<n  in  tnee,  thou  thyself  wilt 
not,  I  think,  refuse  to  restore,  by  thy  ptmishment,  that  mili- 
tary discipline,  which  hath  been  impaired  by  thy  offence/* 
In  like  manner,  when  Papirius,  the  Roman  dictator,  had 
commanded  Fabius,  the  master  of  his  horse,  not  to  engace 
the  enemy  during  his  absence,  Fabius  being  informed  tl>2t 
the  army  of  the  Samnites  were  in  a  state  of  great  disorder 
attacked  them  with  his  forces,  entirely  routed  them,  rnd 
slew  twenty  thousand  of  them  on  the  neld  of  battle.  The 
dictator,  upon  his  return  to  the  army,  in  a  council  of  officer^, 
ordered  him  to  be  beheaded,  because  in  breach  of  the  rules 
of  war,  and  the  ancient  discipline,  he  had  dareil,  contra rr 
to  his  orders,  to  engage  with  tne  enemy.  He  was  however 
at  last  saved  by  the  intercession  of  the  Roman  people. 
David's  removing  Joab  fVom  his  command  was  a  much 
less  punishment  fbr  mneh  more  aggravated  crimes. 

As  to  the  promise  to  Amasa,  of  constituting  him  general 
In  JoaVs  room,  the  prudence  of  this  may  be  also  ea5ilT 
vindicated.  For  Amasa  rtood  in  the  same  degree  of  coik 
sanguinitf  to  David  as  Joab  did,  and  the  offer  to  biro  ot 
making  him  captain-general  must,  as  it  has  been  welk  ob- 
served, have  been  influenced  by  the  personal  Qualities  of 
the  man,  the  importance  of  gaining^  him  over,  he  being  i 
person  of  great  power  and  authority,  and  a  resentment 
against  Joao  for  the  murder  of  Abner  and  Abaalom.  Be> 
sides.  I  doubt  not  but  that  David  thought  he  should  nov 
be  able  to  break  JoaVs  power,  and  bring  him  to  an  ae- 
eount  for  his  repeated  assassinations  and  treasons,  as  well 
as  fix  Amasa  for  ever  in  his  interest,  by  placing  so  hi^ 
a  degree  of  confidence  in  him,  as  to  give  him  the  com- 
mand  of  all  the  forces  in  his  kingdom.  This  bath  bees 
frequently  the  method  by  which  great  men  have  cndeav 
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onred  to  eain  orer  their  enemies,  and  it  argnes  a  real  gen- 
erosity of  soal,  of  which  little  minds  are  utterly  incapable, 
to  win  an  adversary  to  his  duty,  by  such  unexpected  instan- 
ces of  confidence  and  friendship.  When  Cinna,  the  grand- 
son of  Pompey,  and  other  great  men,  conspired  against 
Augustus,  he  not  only  pardoned  them,  but  nominated  Cinna 
con;<ul  for  the  ensuing  year ;  and  Caesar  not  only  spared 
Brutus,  after  he  had  appeared  in  arms  asainst  him,  but 
took  him  into'  favour  as  his  intimate  friend,  and  intrusted 
him  with  the  government  of  Gaui.—CHANOusR. 

Ver.  24.  And  Mephibosheth  the  son  of  Saul  came 
down  to  meet  the  king,  and  had  neither  dressed 
his  feet,  nor  trimmed  his  beard,  nor  washed  his 
clothes,  from  the  day  the  king  departed  until 
the  day  he  came  again  in  peace. 

They  almost  universally  die  them  black,  by  an  operation 
not  very  pleasant,  and  necessary  to  be  repeated  generally 
once  a  fortnight.  It  is  always  performea  in  the  not  bath, 
where  the  hair  being  well  saturated,  takes  the  colour  better. 
A  thick  paste  of  khenna  is  first  made,  which  is  largely 

Elastered  over  the  beard,  and  which,  after  remaining  an 
our,  is  all  completelv  washed  off,  and  leaves  the  hair  of  a 
rery  strong  orange  colour,  bordering  upon  thatof  brickdust. 
Alter  this,  as  thick  a  paste  is  made  of  the  leaf  of  the  indigo, 
which  previously  has  been  pounded  to  a  fijie  powder,  ana 
of  this  also  a  deep  layer  is  put  upon  the  beard ;  but  this 
second  process,  to  be  taken  well,  requires  full  two  hours. 
During  all  this  operation  the  patient  lies  quietly  flat  upon 
his  back;  while  the  die  (more  particularhr  the  indifo, 
which  is  a  great  astringent)  contracts  the  features  of  his 
face  in  a  very  moumftil  manner,  and  causes  all  the  lower 

Earts  of  the  visage  to  smart  and  burn.  When  the  indigo 
i  at  last  washed  off,  the  beard  is  of  a  very  dark  bottle-^reen, 
and  becomes  a  jet  black  only  when  it  has  met  the  air  for 
twenty-four  hours.  Some,  indeed,  are  content  with  the 
khenna  or  orange  colour ;  others,  more  fastidious,  prefer 
a  beard  quite  blue.  The  people  of  Bokhara  are  famous  for 
their  blue  beards.— Morieb. 

Ver.  24.  And  Mephibosheth  the  son  of  Saul 
came  down  to  meet  the  king,  and  had  neither 
dressed  his  feet,  nor  trimmed  his  beard,  nor 
washed  his  clothes,  from  the  day  the  king  de- 
parted until  the  day  he  came  again  in  peace. 
25.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  was  come 
to  Jerusalem  to  meet  the  king,  that  the  king 
said  unto  him.  Wherefore  wentest  not  thou 
with  me,  Mephibosheth?  26.  And  he  an- 
swered. My  lord,  O  kingf,  my  servant  deceived 
me :  for  thy  servant  said,  I  will  saddle  me  an 
ass,  that  I  may  ride  thereon,  and  go  to  the  king ; 
because  thy  servant  is  lame.  27.  And  he  hath 
slandered  thy  servant  unto  my  lord  the  king ; 
but  my  lord  the  king  if  as  an  angel  of  God : 
do  therefore  what  is  good  in  thine  eyes. 
28.  For  all  of  my  father's  bouse  were  but 
dead  men  before  my  lord  the  king :  yet  didst 
thou  set  thy  servant  among  them  that  did  eat 
at  thine  own  table.  What  right  therefore  have 
I  yet  to  cry  any  more  unto  the  king?  29.  And 
(he  kinff  said  unto  him.  Why  speakest  thou  any 
more  or  thy  matters  ?  I  have  said,  Thou  and 
Ziba  divide  the  land.  30.  And  Mephibosheth 
said  unto  the  kin^,  Yea,  let  him  take  all,  foras- 
much as  my  lord  the  king  is  come  again  in 
peace  unto  nis  own  house. 

Tbis  conduct  of  David  to  Mephibosheth  is  objected 
afiraiis.^,  as  a  very  ungenerous  and  unjust  action ;  in  that, 
-when  Ziba's  accusation  a^rainst  Mephibosheth  was  founa 
u>  be  false,  instead  of  ecjuitably  punishing  the  asperser  of 
Innocence,  and  reinstating  Mephibosheth  in  his  former 
fkvonr.  he  restored  him  but  half  the  forfeiture  for  his  sup- 
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posed  guilt,  leaving  the  villain  Ziba  in  the  quiet  possession 
of  the  other  half,  as  the  reward  of  his  treachery.  Suppo- 
sing thib  account  true,  that  Mephibosheth  had  but  halt  his 
patrimony  restored  to  aim,  there  mi^ht  be  reasons  of  state, 
reasons  of  great  prudence  and  equity,  that  might  induce 
David,  at  that  time,  to  give  this  check  to  the  house  of  Saul ; 
especially  if  'Daviu  h^  any  suspicion  that  Meptiibosheth 
haid  really  behaved  ill,  and  as  Shimei,  one  of  Saul's  family, 
had  used  him  with  peculiar  marks  of  indignity,  and  dis- 
covered that  they  wanted  only  the  opportunity  to  revenge 
themselves  on  him,  and  place  one  of  Saul's  house  upon  the 
throne  of  Israel,  out  I  think  there  is  great  reason  lo  ques- 
tion, whether  the  behaviour  of  Mephibosheth  was  so  inno- 
cent as  hath  been  asserted,  during  the  progress  of  the  re- 
bellion. The  late  ingenious  and  learned  Mr.  Hallet  and 
others,  think  he  was  euilty  and  deserved  punishment ;  and 
aAer  having  reviewed  his  apoloey  to  David  for  not  accom- 
panying him  in  his  flight  from  Jerusalem,  with  the  utmost 
impartiality  and  care,  that  apology  doth  not  seem  to  me 
sumcient  wholly  to  exculpate  him.  For  what  is  the  apolo- 
gy he  makes  1  Why,  only  this ;  that  he  said,  "  he  would 
saddle  him  an  ass,  and  go  on  it  to  the  king,  because  he  was 
lame^  and  could  not  go  on  foot."  Whv  then,  what  hinder- 
ed him  from  saddling  his  ass,  and  riding  after  his  royal 
patron  and  benefactor  1  Surely  there  were  more  asses  than 
one  to  be  had  at  Jerusalem,  and  he  had  servants  enougli 
of  his  own  to  have  saddled  one,  had  he  been  disposed  to  go 
after  David.  For  when  that  prince  was  restored,  he  found 
means  to  wait  on  him,  without  Ziba's  assistance;  and  I 
suppose,  the  same  means  might  have  been  found,  if  he  had 
pleased,  to  have  attended  David  when  he  fled,  as  well  as 
to  go  to  meet  him  when  he  returned.  He  pretends  indeed 
that  Ziba  deceived  him;  but  he  doth  not  say  how,  nor  oflier 
any  proof  of  it;  nor  could  he  deceive  him  about  the  get- 
ting him  an  ass,  because  he  could  have  got  one,  whether 
Zibia  would  procure  him  one  or  not.  So  that  his  justifica- 
tion was  as  lame  as  his  feet,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  is  but 
a  poor  shuffling  vindication  of  his  innocence.  He  seems  to 
me  to  have  been  very  well  pleased  to  stay  at  Jerusalem,  and 
wait  the  issue  of  the  rebellion,  as  not  know iDg,  but  that  du- 
ring the  confusion  of  affairs,  some  fortunate  circumstances 
might  arise,  by  which,  as  heir  to  Saul's  house,  be  might  be 
advanced  to  the  throne  in  the  room  both  of  David  and  his  re- 
bellious son.  The  on  ly  circumstance  that  can  be  alleged  in 
his  favour  is,  that  he  did  not  take  the  usual  care  of  himself. 
as  to  his  cleanliness  and  dress,  but  appeared  in  the  s(^nalia 
habit  of  a  mourner.  But  this  might  be  merely  political, 
and  would  equally  serve  to  excite  compassion  to  himself 
among  the  people,  to  see  Saul's  heir  reduced  to  this  forlorn 
condition ;  ana  to  provide  some  excuse  for  himself  to  Da- 
vid, should  his  aflairs  at  last  take  a  favourable  turn,  and  W 
urge  as  an  argument  and  proof  of  his  afl!ection  and  concern 
for  him,  during  the  continuance  of  bis  troubles.  This  was 
a  well-known  custom  among  the  Romans,  and  other  na- 
tions, for  those  who  were  accused  of  any  crimes,  to  clothe 
themselves  with  a  black  ^rment,  to  let  their  beards  and 
hair  grow,  and  to  appear  in  a  negligent,  dirty  manner,  in 
order  to  raise  the  public  pity  in  their  i>ehalf.  And  not  only, 
thus,  but  the  friends  and  patrons  of  such  unhappy  persons, 
appeared  publicly  in  the  same  manner,  as  toose  whose 
cause  they  espoused.  Thus  Cicero  tells  us,  that  the  whole 
senate,  and  all  eood  men,  did  it  to  express  their  grief  on 
bis  account,  ana  the  better  to  obtain  his  recall  ft*om  banish- 
ment. Yea,  this  very  art  hath  been  made  use  of  by  a  de- 
throned prince  to  ootain  the  recoverv  of  his  crown  and 
kingdom.  Thus  Ptolemy  Philometor,  fcing  of  Eg>'pt,  being 
driven  out  of  his  kingdom  by  his  brother  Physcon,  came 
attended  only  by  a  few  servants  to  Rome,  sqitalore  cbsit/us, 
covered  over  with  filth,  to  implore  the  assistance  of  the 
senate.  And  in  this  wretched  condition  he  presented  him- 
self before  them.  They  advised  him,  that  deporitii  fordu 
Ims,  laying  aside  his  wretched  habit,  he  should  petition  for 
an  audience.  So  that  this  affectation  of  Mephioosheth,  oi 
appearing  at  Jerusalem  with  these  external  marks  of  erief, 
was  really  no  proof  of  his  affection  to  David,  but  might  be 
with  an  artful  intention  to  serve  himself  Ziba's  chaige 
against  him  was  direct  and  positive,  and  the  only  answer 
is,  that  Ziba  bad  slandered  him.  So  that  here  are  t^-j 
positive  assertions  contrary  to  one  another.  Ziba's  charge 
nad  probability  to  support  it;  because  it  is  nattiral  to  sup- 
pose, that  ^fephibo8heth  might  think  that  he  bad,  as  heir 
to  Saul,  some  claim  to  the  crown,  and  would  be  glad  c  t 
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any  occasion  to  recover  it.  that  he  might  not  be  beholden  to 
David's  generosity,  and  live  bv  courtesy  at  his  table ;  and 
that  he  might  mention  it  to  Ziba,  as  he  also  was  one  of 
Saul's  house  and  family.  Mephibosheth's  answer  to  the 
charge  had  nothing  satisfactory  in  it,  because  he  could 
never  want  an  ass,  or  a  servant  to  have  conveyed  him,  had 
he  desired  or  resolved  to  make  use  of  them.^  Besides,  as 
Ziba's  carrying  provisions  to  David  plainly  showed  Ziba*s 
belief  and  hope  of  David's  restoration,  he  must  know  that 
if  he  had  charged  Mephitiosheth  falsely,  the  falsehood  must 
have  been  discovered  when  David  was  resettled  on  the 
throne ;  and  ihat  being  convicted  of  calumniating  his  mas- 
ter, he  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  so  far  from  hav- 
ing Mephibosheth's  whole  estate  confirmed  to  him,  as  that 
he  would  have  lost  his  maintenance  out  of  it  for  himself 
and  family.  And  indeed  David  himself  seems  to  me  not 
to  have  been  thoroughly  satisfied  with  Mephibosheth's  apol> 
ogyi  by  the  answer  he  makes  him :  "  why  speakest  tnou 
any  more  about  thy  matters  V*  Let  me  hear  no  more  of  thy 
afiairs.  I  will  neither  regard  Ziba's  charge,  nor  your  vin- 
dication ;  an  answer  that  evidently  carries  an  air  of  cold- 
ness, indifierence,  and  displeasure,  and  of  one  who  did  not 
choose  to  make  anv  strict  inquiry  into  Mephibosheth's  con- 
duct, but  to  admit  his  excuse,  though  in  itself  insufficient 
and  unsatisfactory:  and  he  therefore  only  adds :  Thou  and 
Zibadivide  the  land.  If  this  be  the  true  state  of  the  case,  as  it 
appears  to  me  to  be,  David's  annulling  the  grant  to  Ziba,  so 
far  as  to  reinstate  Mephibosheth  in  the  possession  of  even 
half  the  land,  was  a  noble  instance  of  David's  generosity,  and 
of  the  grateful  remembrance  he  retained  of  Jonathan's  af- 
fection and  friendship  for  him.  But  I  must  question  the 
truth  of  the  account,  that  David  restored  to  Mephibosheth 
but  half  of  the  estate.  Ziba  had  been  an  old  servant  in 
Saul's  family,  who  had  fifteen  sons,  and  twenty  servants. 
To  him  David  had  said :  "  I  have  given  thv  master's  son 
all  that  pertainetb  to  Saul,  and  to  all  his  house.  Thou 
therefore  and  thy  sons  and  thy  servants  shall  till  the  land 
for  him,  and  bring  in  the  fruits,  that  thy  master's  son  may 
have  food  to  eat,  viz.  for  his  household  and  family.  As  for 
Mephibosheth  himself,  he  shall  always  eat  at  my  table,  as 
one  of  the  king's  sons."  Ziba  therefore  was  to  take  care  of 
the  estate,  to  account  for  the  profits  of  it  to  Mephibosheth, 
and  to  be  himself  and  his  whole  family  maintained  out  of 
the  annual  produce,  for  his  care  in  cultivating  it.  This 
was  a  proper  division  of  it  between  Mephibosheth,  as  lord 
of  the  estate,  and  Ziba  as  the  farmer  and  manager  of  iL 
What  now  is  the  determination  of  David,  upon  his  restora- 
tion to  the  throne  1  Mephibosheth  had  been  entirely  ousted 
upon  Ziba's  complaint ;  but  after  he  had  made  his  apolonr, 
David  said  to  him :  "  I  have  said,  Thou  and  Ziba  divide 
the  land."    But  where  and  when  did  David  ever  say,  "  I 

S've  each  of  you  a  moiety  of  the  estate  1"  He  first  gave 
e  whole  in  property  to  Mephibosheth,  and  afterward  to 
Ziba ;  but  never  divided  it,  share  and  share  alike, between 
them.  And  yet,  "  I  have  said.  Thou  and  Ziba  divide  the 
land  "  must  refer  to  some  former  division  of  the  estate  by 
David's  order.  But  no  such  determination  or  order  is  to 
be  found,  but  in  that  original  one,  in  which  the  estate  was 
divided  between  Mephibosheth  in  property,  and  Ziba  as 
husbandman,  for  his  own  and  family's  maintenance.  So 
that  this  last  determination  of  David  was  so  far  from  taking 
away  one  half  of  the  estate  from  Mephibosheth,  that  it  was 
in  reality  confirming  the  original  grant,  and  restoring  him 
to  the  possession  of  the  whole,  upon  toe  same  terms  on 
which  that  possession  was  originally  granted  him.  So  that 
if  David  was  too  hasty  in  giving  away  Mephibosheth's 
estate  to  Ziba,  he  was  upon  better  recollection,  as  hasty  in 
restoring  it  to  him ;  and  it  ought  to  be  acknowledged  as  a 
proof  of  his  inviolable  regard  to  his  oath  to  Jonathan,  since 
Le  had  reason  for  just  suspicion,  that  his  son  had  been 
wanting  in  that  affection  and  fidelitv  which  he  owed  him, 
as  his  generous  protector  and  benefactor.  And  though  by 
his  confirming  the  original  grant,  he  left  Ziba  and  his  fam- 
ily a  maintenance  out  of  the  estate,  it  was  not  as  the  reward 
of  his  treachery,  of  which  there  is  no  proof,  but  out  of  re- 
spect even  to  Saiil,  of  whose  house  Ziba  was,  and  as  a  recom- 
piiense  for  his  faithful  adherence  to  him  in  his  distresses,  and 
that  seasonable  and  noble  supply  with  which  he  furnished 
him  and  his  followers,  when  he  was  forced  to  abandon  his 
tapital,  by  the  unnatural  rebellion  of  his  son  Absalom. 
Hereby  David  did  more  than  full  justice  to  Mephibosheth, 
the  same  time  rewarded  Ziba  by  continuing  him  on 


the  estate,  upon  the  former  conditions  of  possessing  it  Mr 
Bayle  has  a  loog  article  on  this  afi^r,  m  which  ne  takes 
it  for  granted,  that  David  restored  Mephibosheth  but  one 
half  of  the  estate,  and  says,  **  that  some  interpreters  main- 
tain, that  Ziba's  accusation  was  not  unjust ;  or,  at  least,  that 
it  was  founded  on  so  many  probabilities,  that  it  might  be 
credited  without  passine  a  wrong  judgment ;"  but  there 
are  but  few,  says  n^,  of  that  opinion ;  and  he  affirms,  "that 
David  found  him  a  false  accuser."  But  Mr.  Bayle  ofieis 
not  a  single  proof  for  these  assertions,  and  he  who  relates 
the  different  opinions  of  others  concerning  any  fact,  and  de- 
clares on  the  unfavourable  side  of  it.  without  giving  his  rea- 
sons for  it,  doth  not  act  like  a  canaid  critic,  but  with  the 
spirit  of  partiality  and  party.  I  must  therefore  leave  these 
particulars  to  the  judgment  of  the  more  candid  and  impartial 
reader^  when  he  nath  duly  considered  what  hath  been  i^aid 
above  m  order  to  obviate  them:  agreeing  at  the  same  time 
with  him,  that  if  Mephibosheth  was  unjustly  treated,  Da- 
vid's holiness  could  never  make  that  sentence  just,  though 
Pope  Gregory  hath  insisted  upon  it ;  and  that  to  conclude 
the  sentence  was  just,  mereij  because  David  passed  it, 
though  it  was  unjust  in  itself,  is  to  establish  a  veiy  danger- 
otis  principlc-^HJiNDLER. 

Ver.  29.  And  the  king  said  unto  him.  Why 
speakest  thou  any  more  of  thy  matters?  I 
have  said,  Thou  and  Ziba  divide  the  land. 

This  form  of  speech  is  exceedingly  common  when  a 
man  wishes  to  connrmany  thing,  or  when  he  wants  to  ^ive 
weight  to  a  promise.  To  show  that  all  will  be  fulfilled,  he 
says,  Adn-eA^fMiatn^neo,  "  Oh  t  I  have  said  it" — Robebtb. 

CHAPTER  XX. 
Ver.  1.  And  there  happened  to  be  there  a  roan  of 
Belial,  whose  name  teas  Sheba,  the  son  of 
Bichri,  a  Benjamite ;  and  he  blew  a  trumpet, 
and  said.  We  have  no  part  in  David,  neither 
have  we  inheritance  in  tne  son  of  Jesse:  every 
man  to  his  tents,  O  Israel. 

When  slaves  are  liberated  from  their  owners,  they  say. 
"  We  have  no  pangu^  i.  e.  part,  in  them,  nor  they  in  us.** 
It  is  also  very  common  to  mention  the  name  of  the  person, 
and  that  of  his  father ;  and  this  sometimes  implies  di.^race. 
especially  when  the  family  has  arisen  from  obscurity,  ana 
therefore  to  allude  to  its  origin  is  to  insult  the  descendants 
— RoBsaTa. 

Ver.  1.  And  there  happened  to  be  there  a  man  of 
Belial,  whose  name  was  Sheba,  the  son  of 
Bichri,  a  Benjamite ;  and  he  blew  a  trumpet, 
and  said,  We  have  no  part  in  David,  neithei 
have  we  inheritance  in  tne  son  of  Jesse :  -every 
man  to  his  tents,  O  Israel.  2.  So  every  man  of 
Israel  went  up  from  after  David,  and  followed 
Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri :  but  the  men  of  Judah 
clave  unto  their  king,  from  Jordan  even  to  Je» 
rusalem. 

The  blame  of  this  new  rebellion  hath  been  charged  on 
David,  and  he  censured  for  thus  inadvertently  plnnging 
himself  into  fresh  troubles,  by  suffering  himself  to  be  con- 
ducted home  by  a  deputation  rrom  the  tribe  of  Judah.  The 
learned  authors  of  the  Universal  History,  have  made  a 
like  observation  on  this  part  of  David's  conduct,  and  say, 
that  **  the  partiality,  which  he  showed  to  his  own  tribe,  in 
inviting  it  to  come' foremost  to  receive  him,  raved  such  a 
jealousy  in  the  other  ten,  as  ended  at  length  ii  a  nrw 
revolt.*'  But  where  doth  the  history  justify  this  rcflecti«n, 
that  he  was  partial  to  his  own  tribe,  in  inviting  it  to  come 
foremost  to  receive  him  1  The  truth  is,  that  he  did  not  invite 
them  at  all  to  come  and  receive  him,  till  he  had  been  in- 
formed by  expresses  fVom  all  the  other  tribes,  that  thc> 
were  universally  in  motion  to  restore  him,  and  his  message 
to  them  only  was :  "  Why  are  ye  the  last  to  bring  back  the 
king  1**  Not,  whv  are  ye  not  the  foremost  1  And  though 
the  other  tribes  c'omplamed  to  that  of  Judah,  **  Why  did 
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ye  ctespise  us,  that  oar  advice  should  be  first  had  in  bring- 
ing back  our  kingT'  Yet  the  tribe  of  Jadah  was  so  far 
from  coming  to  meet  the  king,  out  of  any  regard  to,  or 
contempt  of,  their  brethren,  that  the  very  zeal  and  move- 
ments  of  those  tribes,  in  David's  favonr,  was  the  principal 
motives  nrged  by  him,  to  bring  back  the  tribe  of  Jndah  to 
their  duly,  and  their Jgreat  inducement  to  return  to  their 
allegiance  to  him.  This  was  paying  a  real  deference  to 
their  judgment,  and  what  they  ought  to  have  been  pleased 
with,  and  highly  applauded.  It  is  true,  that  the  tnbes  all 
concurred  in  their  resolutions  to  restore  him,  and  were  taking 
the  proper  methods  to  effect  it,  vet  that  David  continued 
at  Mahanaim,  till  the  deputies  from  Judah  came  to  him 
there,  with  an  invitation  from  the  whole  tribe  to  repair  to 
Jerusalem,  and  to  assure  him,  that  they  would  receive  him 
in  a  body  at  Gilgal,  and  prepare  every  thing  necessary  for 
his  passage  over  Jordan.  Nor  could  he  indeed  set  out  for 
Jerusaleni,  till  he  had  received  certain  information,  that 
the  men  of  Judah,  and  Amasa,  who  was  in  possession  of 
it,  would  quietly  permit  him  to  return  to  it,  without  endan- 
gering his  own  person,  or  hazarding  the  peace  of  the  nation, 
should  he  attempt  to  reduce  the  city  by  force.  But  when 
he  knew  the  city  would  open  her  gates  to  him,  it  is  no 
wonder  he  should  resolve  immediately  to  begin  his  march 
to  it,  as  he  had  now  nothing  to  fear  from  thai  quarter,  and 
imagined,  that  as  all  the  tribes  had  declared  for  him,  the 
sooner  he  acted  agreeably  to  their  desires,  they  would  be 
the  better  pleased,  and  without  the  formality  of  any  particu- 
lar invitations,  receive  him  with  open  arms,  wherever  he 
should  meet  them. 

The  pretence,  that  the  men  of  Jndah  had  stolen  him 
away,  was  unreasonable  and  unjust.  For  while  he  was  at 
Mahanaim,  the  tribes  on  that  side  Jordan  all  declared  for 
him,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  passage  of  that  river, 
and  went  over  with  him  to  join  the  rest  of  ihcir  brethren, 
who  were  come  down  to  meet  him ;  so  that  when  they  were 
all  united  at  the  passage  of  the  river,  there  were  actually 
present,  by  large  deputations,  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin, 
and  five  others,  who  waited  on  him  in  his  march  to  Gilgal. 
The  truth  of  the  case  seems  to  be,  that  the  deputations 
from  the  more  distant  tribes,  not  being  able  to  get  farther 
than  Gilgal,  before  the  kiii^s  arrival  there,  envied  the 
other  trills,  and  particularly  that  of  Jndah,  which  had  the 
principal  share  in  providing  everv  thing  necessary  for  the 
king's  passage  over  Jordan,  and  \aid  hold  of  the  first  op- 
portunity to  express  their  resentment  against  them.  This 
was  heightened  by  the  imprudent  haugntv  answer,  which 
the  men  of  Judah  made  to  their  expostulation,  that  they 
had  a  peculiar  right  in  the  king,  as  he  was  near  akin  to 
them,  because  he  was  of  their  own  tribe  ;  and  seeming  to 
insinuate,  that  they  came  voluntarily,  hot  that  the  other 
tribes  came  with  an  expectation  of  being  provided  for  at 
the  king's  expense,  and  hoping  some  donative  from  him,  as 
the  reward  of  their  submission  to  him.  This,  I  think,  is 
plainly  implied,  when  thev  told  them :  "  Have  we  eaten  at 
all  at  the  king's  costi  Or  hath  he  {iifiven  ns  any  gift  1" 
Words  which  seem  to  carry  a  tacit  insinuation,  that  other 
tribes  expected  both.  This  reflection,  and  the  claim  of  a 
particular  interest  in  the  king,  disgusted  all  the  other  tribes 
in  general,  and  disposed  them  to  enter  into  violent  meas- 
ures to  revenge  themselves.  David,  upon  the  whole,  seems 
to  me  to  be  nowise  blameable  on  account  of  Sheba's  revolt, 
but  that  it  was  occasioned  by  misunderstandinf^s  between 
the  tribes  themselves,  which  it  was  not  at  that  time  in  his 
power  to  prevent. — Chandler. 

Vcr.  3.  And  David  came  to  his  house  at  Jerusa- 
lem; and  the  king  took  the  ten  women  his 

.  concubines,  whom  he  had  left  to  keep  the 
house,  and  put  them  in  ward,  and  fed  them,  but 
went  not  in  unto  them :  so  they  were  shut  up 
unto  the  day  of  their  death,  livmg  in  widow- 
hood. 

In  China,  whto  an  emperor  dies,  all  hts  women  are 
removed  to  an  edifice  called  the  Palace  of  Chastity,  situa- 
ted within  the  walls  of  the  palace,  in  which  they  are  shut 
np  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives, — ^Burder. 

Ver  9.  And  Joab  said  to  Amasa,  Art  thou  in 


heakh,  my  brother  t    And  Joab  took  Amasa  by 
the  beard  with  the  right  hand  to  kiss  him. 

D'Arvieux  was  present  at  an  Arabian  entertainment,  to 
which  came  all  the  emirs,  a  little  while  ailer  his  arrival, 
accompanied  by  their  friends  and  attendants :  and  after  the 
usual  civilities,  caresses,  kissings  of  the  beard,  and  of  the 
hand,  which  every  one  gave  and  received  according  to  his 
rank  and  dignity,  sat  down  upon  mats.  It  was  in  this  way, 
perhaps,  that  Joab  pretended  to  testify  his  respect  for  Amasa, 
nis  rival  in  the  favour  of  the  king ;  he  took  him  by  the 
beard  to  kiss  him,  or  agreeably  to  the  custom  of  these 
emirs,  or  Arabian  chieAains,  to  kiss  the  beard  itself:  an4 
in  this  stooping  posture  he  could  much  better  see  to  direct 
the  blow,  than  if  ne  had  only  held  his  beard,  and  raised  him- 
self to  kiss  his  face;  while  Amasa,  charmed  by  this  high 
compliment,  which  was  neither  suspicious  nor  unusual, 
and  undoubtedly  returning  it  with  corresponding  politeness, 
paid  no  attention  to  the  sword  in  the  hand  of  his  murderer. 
It  is  extremely  probable  that  Judas  betrayed  his  Lord  in  the 
same  way,  by  kissing  his  beard.  The  evangelists  Matthew 
and  Mark  say,  that  he  came  directly  to  Jesus,  and  said, 
Hail,  Master,  and  kissed  him ;  but  Luke  seems  to  hint,  that 
Judas  saluted  him  with  more  respect.  Jesus,  according  to 
Matthew,  had  time  to  say,  before  he  received  the  kiss  from 
Judas,  "Friend,  wherefore  art  thou  comel"  and  while 
Judas  was  kissing  his  beard,  Jesus  might  express  himself 
with  g^eat  ease  and  propriety,  as  Luke  relates,  "Judas,  be- 
trayest  thou  the  Son  of  man  with  a  kiss  V* — Paxton. 

Ver.  18.  Then  she  spake,  saying,  They  were 
wont  to  speak  in  old  time,  saying,  They  shall 
surely  ask  counsel  at  Abel :  and  so  they  ended 
the  matter. 

Intimating,  that  the  city  of  Abel  was  very  ihmons,  in 
ancient  times,  for  ([iving  advice,  and  determming  contro- 
versies. But  of  this  there  is  no  intimation  except  in  this 
place,  and  the  sense  seems  very  forced  and  unnatural.  I 
think  R.  S.  Jarchi's  exposition  leads  to  the  true  interpre- 
tation, which  our  learned  Bishop  Patnck  seems  also  to  ap 
prove ;  who  observes;  that  the  word  nnana  refers,  not  to  old 
time,  but  the  beginning  of  the  siege.  As  if  she  had  said, 
When  the  people  saw  thee  lay  siege  to  the  city,  thev  said, 
surely  they  will  ask  us,  if  we  will  have  peace,  and  then  we 
shall  soon  come  to  an  agreement,  and  make  an  end ;  put- 
ting Joab  in  mind  of  the  rule  in  the  law.  Dent.  xz.  10, 
which  commands  them  to  offer  peace  to  the  cities  of  other 
nations,  when  they  came  to  besiege  them,  and  therefore 
much  more  to  a  city  of  their  own,  as  Abel  was.  This 
agrees  well  with  what  follows,  that  they  were  a  peaceable 
people,  and  faithftil  to  their  prince,  and  therefore  would 
not  have  refused  to  yield  to  him  upon  summons. — Chand- 
ler. 

Ver.  23.  Now  Joab  was  over  all  the  host  of  Is- 
rael :  and  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada  was 
over  the  Cherethites  and  over  the  Pelethites. 

This  hath  occasioned  a  very  severe  reflection  on  David's 
honour  and  justice,  and  he  is  reproached  because  Joab 
was  continued  in  the  command,  and  not  a  single  syllable 
of  any  notice  taken  by  David  of  the  murder  of  Amasa, 
whom  he  himself  had  appointed  general;  as  though  Da- 
vid had  acquiesced  in  the  murder,  and  confirmed  Joab  in 
the  command  of  the  armVj  as  the  reward  of  it.  But  that 
David  greatly  resented  this  murder  of  Amasa,  is  evident 
from  his  last  advice  to  Solomon,  in  which  he  nobly  recom- 
mends, and  gives  it  in  charge  to  him,  to  do  justice  on  that 
bloodv  assassin  for  the  murders  of  Abner  and  Amasa. 
David  was  not  now  able  himself  to  do  it,  and  Joab  was  too 
powerful  a  subject  to  be  brought  to  anv  account.  We  have 
seen  that  he  had  insolence  enough,  ailer  Absalom's  death, 
to  threaten  the  king  with  a  new  revolt,  if  he  did  not  do  what 
he  ordered  him ;  and  after  the  assassination  of  Amasa,  he. 
usurped,  in  defiance  of  his  master's  appointment,  the  com- 
mand of  all  the  forces.  They  seem  to  have  had  an  affee^ 
tion  for  him  as  a  brave  and  succe.^fbl  general ;  he  had  just 
now  restored  the  quiet  of  the  land,  by  entirely  queMin^  th« 
insurrection  tmder  Sheba,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem,  with- 
out fear  of  the  king,  and  in  defiance  of  justice,  as  ' 
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itamo  of  the  ann)r;  and  continaed  to  assume  this  rank, 
not  by  David's  order  and  inclination,  but  by  his  mere 
acquiescence  in  a  measure  that  was  contrary  to  his  will, 
but  which  he  was  not  able  to  set  aside.  It  should  be  ob- 
served to  David's  honour,  that  when  the  rebellion  under 
Absalom,  and  the  insurrection  by  Sheba,  were  entirely  sup- 
pressed, we  read  of  no  bloody  executions  for  treason  and 
rebellion.  David  resolved  that  no  one  should  be  put  to 
death  on  that  account.  He  was  all  mercy  and  forgive- 
ness. The  cursing  Shimei  was  reprieved.  The  suspected 
Mephibosheth  was  restored,  and  the  rebel  geueral  constitu* 
ted  captain  of  the  forces  of  the  kingdom.  Had  he  been 
the  Nero  or  the  Turk  he  hath  been  figured  out  by  Mr. 
Bayle  and  others,  this  occasion  would  have  abundantly 
enabled  him  to  gratify  his  revenge,  and  satiate  himself 
with  blood.  Should  it  be  said,  that  David's  clemency  was 
owing  to  his  thinking  it  hazardous  to  make  examples  of 
nny  of  them ;  and  his  not  being  able  to  do  it,  because  the 
revolt  was  general ;  or,  to  his  policy,  coD'^ideriug  the  pre- 
cariousness  of  his  situation ;  the  answer  is  obvious,  that 
neither  of  these  suppositions  hath  any  probability  to  sup- 
port it.  TLere  could  be  no  possible  hazard  in  executing 
Shimei,  and  such  others  as  had  been  the  principal  incen- 
diaries and  promoters  of  the  rebellion.  This  was  now 
totally  suppressed,  his  victorious  army  at  bis  devotion,  and 
his  general  ready  to  support  him,  and  obey  him  even  in 
the  most  sanguinary  measures,  as  appears  from  his  conduct 
in  the  afiair  of  Uriah;  so  that  there  could  be  no  hazard  in 
his  making  proper  examples  of  just  indignation  and  ven- 
geance. David  knew  this,  and  said  to  Abishai :  **  Do  I  not 
know  that  I  am  this  day  king  over  Israel  1  restored  to  my 
power  and  authority  as  king  1  and  I  will  execute  it  at  my 
pleasure."  And  in  truth  he  could  have  none  to  control  him 
in  his  present  situation.    The  assertion  that  the  revolt  was 

Seneral,  is  not  true  in  fact,  as  hath  been  elsewhere  proved. 
Ls  to  David's  policy,  that  it  induced  him  to  resolve  that  no 
one  should  be  put  to  death  on  account  of  the  rebellion,  I 
acknowledge  that  there  might  be  somewhat  in  this;  but 
then  it  could  not  arise  from  the  precariousness  of  his  situa- 
tion, of  which  there  is  no  appearance  or  proof;  for  he  was 
restored  by  the  almost  unanimous  consent  of  his  people; 
but  from  the  noble  policy,  which  never  influences  tyrants, 
but  is  inspired  by  benevolence  and  humanity,  that  sup- 
presses the  vindictive  spirit,  and  chooses  the  obedience 
which  arises  from  affection  and  esteem,  rather  than  that 
which  flows  fVom  fear,  and  is  enforced  by  severity.  Charges 
of  acting  from  criminal  and  unworthy  motives,  without 
facts  to  support  them,  deserve  no  regard  from  persons  of 
integrity  and  honour.  I  shall  only  further  observe,  that 
from  Nathan's  threatening  David,  to  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion  under  Sheba,  by  which  the  punishment,  as  far  as 
it  related  personally  to  David,  was  accomplished,  were,  by 
the  marginal  chronology  of  our  Bible,  thirteen  years ;  which 
shows  how  groundless  the  observation  is  that  hath  been 
made,  as  to  this  melancholy  part  of  David's  history^  viz. 
that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  select  any  period  of  any  history 
more  bloody,  or  abounaine  in  wickedness  of  more  various 
dies,  than  that  which  has  been  now  mentioned.  Instances 
succeed  so  quick,  that  the  relation  of  one  is  scarce  conclu- 
ded, but  fresh  ones  obtrude  upon  our  notice.  Supposing 
this  observation  true,  how  do  the  vices  of  other  men,  or  the 
misfortunes  of  his  own  family,  affect  David,  as  a  man  afler 
God's  own  heart  %  Or  is  he  tne  first  good  man  who  hath 
been  unhappy  in  some  of  his  children  1  Or  whose  affection 
towards  them  hath  been  much  more  tender  and  passionate 
than  they  deserved  1  Insulting  great  and  good  men,  and 
holding  them  up  to  public  view,  as  objects  of  horror  and 
detestation,  fium  those  crimes  of  their  family  which  gave 
them  the  greatest  anxiety,  is  what  virtue  abhors,  and  is 
shockinsT  even  to  humanity.  David  had  in  all  seventeen 
sons.  Two  of  them  were  profligates,  and  perished  by  their 
crimes.  As  to  the  rest ,  they  appear  to  be  worthy  men,  and 
were  employed  by  David  in  the  principal  departments  of 
the  administration;  a  circumstance  that  shows  he  took 
areat  care  of  their  education,  and  that,  upon  the  whole, 
ho  was  very  far  from  being  unhappy  in  his  family.  The 
crimes  committed  bv  the  two  eldest,  were  Amnon's  affair 
with  his  half-sister  Tamar ;  Absalom's  murder  of  Amnon 
lor  the  injury  done  his  sister;  hi]  impious  rebellion  against 
nis  father ;  and  his  public  incest  with  his  wives,  to  which 
Ahithophel  advised  and  promoted  him.  These  were  the 
'^nessea  of  various  dies  complained  o(  to  which  may  be 


added,  the  murder  of  Absalom  by  Joab,  contrary  to  th^ 
king's  express  order.  These  instances,  Wi  relatea  in  the 
history,  succeed  so  quick,  as  that  the  account  of  one  is 
scarce  concluded,  but  fresh  ones  obtrude  upon  our  notice. 
But  then  the  relation  of  these  things  is  mucn  quicker  than 
the  succession  of  years  in  which  they  happened,  and  many 
events  intervened  between  the  commission  of  the  one  and 
the  other.  Between  Amnon's  rape,  and  his  murder  by 
Absalom,  were  more  than  two  years.  From  Alttalom's 
banishment,  to  his  being  restored  to  the  king's  presence, 
were  more  than  five  years^  and  from  this  to  his  rebellion 
and  death,  three  or  four ;  m  all  eleven  or  twelve  years. 
But  are  there  no  instances  in  history  to  be  found  of  more 
numerous  crimes,  and  as  various  dies,  committed  within  a 
much  shorter  period  of  time  1  Will  not  our  own  history 
furnish  us  witn  such  an  instance! — From  the  year  1483  to 
1485,  i.  e.  in  less  than  three  years,  one  man,  Richard  duke 
of  Gloucester,  usurped  the  crown,  actually  murdered  the 
king  and  his  brother,  both  of  them  his  nephews;  poisoned 
his  own  queen,  to  make  way  for  an  incestuous  marriage 
with  his  niece,  imbrued  his  liands  in  the  blood  of  many  of 
the  English  nobility,  was  the  author  of  a  civil  war  in  the 
kingdom,  and  was  himself  slain  in  an  engagement  with  the 
duke  of  Richmond,  aAerward  Henry  VII.  I  refer  the 
reader  for  another  instance  of  implicated  wickedness,  dill 
of  a  more  terrible  nature,  in  Xerxes  the  Persian  emperor, 
related  at  large  by  Dr.  Prideaux  in  his  Connexion,  v.  i.  p. 
348,  &c.  ana  it  would  be  easy  to  mention  several  others, 
both  in  the  Roman  and  eastern  histories,  to  show  the  rash- 
ness of  this  observation  on  which  I  have  been  remarking. 
— Chandler. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

Ver.  1.  Then  there  was  a  &mine  in  the  dajrs  of 
David  three  years,  year  after  year ;  and  I>avid 
inquired  of  the  Lord.  And  the  Lord  answer- 
ed, It  is  for  8aul,  and  fot  his  bloody  house,  be- 
cause he  slew  the  Gibeonites.  2.  Xnd  the  king 
called  the  Gibeonites,  and  said  unto  them ;  (now 
the  Gibeonites  toere  not  of  the  children  of  Is- 
rael, but  of  the  remnant  of  the  Amorites ;  and 
the  children  of  Israel  had  sworn  unto  theza ; 
and  Saul  sought  to  slay  them  in  his  zeal  to  tk? 
children  of  Israel  and  Judah;)  3.  Wherefore 
David  said  unto  the  Gibeonites,  What  shall  I 
do  for  you ;  and  wherewith  shall  I  make  the 
atonement,  that  ye  may  bless  the  inheritance  of 
the  Lord?  4.  And  the  Gibeonites  said  unto 
him,  We  will  have  no  silver  nor  gold  of  Saul, 
nor  of  his  house ;  neither  for  us  shalt  thou  kill 
any  man  in  Israel.  And  he  saiil,  Wliat  you 
shall  say,  that  will  I  do  for  you. 

We  now  enter  npon  a  part  of  David's  history  and  conduct, 
that  hath  been  thought  exceptionable  by  many  persons  of 
good  sense  and  sober  minds ;  and  which  others  have  repre- 
sented as  a  masterpiece  of  wickedness,  and  for  which  Uiej 
have  censured  him  as  the  most  accomplished  hypocrite, 
and  a  perjured  and  profligate  villain.  It  will  therefore  be 
necessary  more  particularly  to  consider  it.  I  confess,  far 
my  own  part,  that  I  think  it  one  of  the  most  unexcepcion- 
able  parts  of  his  behaviour  as  a  king,  and  an  illustrious 
proor  of  the  generosity  of  bis  temper,  the  regard  he  paid  to 
nis  oath  to  Saul,  and  the  friendship  he  owed  to  the  memory 
and  family  of  Jonathan.  That  the  reader  may  the  beite'r 
judge  of  tnis,  I  shall  give  the  history  just  as  it  is  recorded 
m  tbe  Old  Testament  writings.  The  inhabitants  of  Gib«on, 
a  large  royal  city,  which,  after  the  division  of  the  country, 
was  3rielded  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  were  Amorifes  by 
birth  and  nation ;  and  when  the  Hebrews,  under  Joshua, 
invaded  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  Gibeonites  hearing  what 
Joshua  had  done  to  Jericho  and  Ai,  and  fearing  for  their 
own  safety,  fraudulently  persuaded  the  Hebrews  to  enter 
into  a  league  with  them ;  which  was  solemnly  ratified  by 
a  public  oath,  so  that  they  had  the  national  faith  for  tbie 
security  of  their  lives  and  properties ;  for  which  reason  thf 
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ehildren  of  Israel,  ^  nen  they  came  to  Xntx  ct  xs,  tnd  un- 
derstood the  fraud,  duurmared  against  the  princes,  because 
thej  had  made  a  league  with  them.  The  princes,  to 
appease  them,  said  to  them :  "  We  have  sworn  unto  them 
by  the  Lord  Qod  of  Israel,  therefore  we  may  not  touch 
them.  We  will  even  let  them  live,  lest  wrath  oe  upon  us, 
because  of  the  oath  which  we  sware  to  them ;"  and  they 
were  accordingly  spared,  but  condemned  to  servitude,  and 
made  hewers  of  wood,  and  drawers  of  water,  for  the  con- 
gregation, and  for  the  altar  of  the  liord  perpetually,  in 
the  place  which  he  should  choose ;  i.  e.  wherever  the  tab- 
ernacle or  ark  should  reside.  But  Saul,  in  his  zeal  to  the 
children  of  Israel  and  Judah,  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
them,  under  the  specious  pretence  of  public  spirit,  to  enrich 
his  servants  and  soldiers,  and  to  appear  warm  and  active 
for  the  public  interest,  "sought  to  slay  them,  and  to  destroy 
them  from  remaining  in  any  of  the  coasts  of  Israel,''  and 
actaally  put  many  of  them  to  death,  employing  those  of  his 
own  house  or  family  in  the  execution.  This  was  a  noto- 
rious violation  of  the  public  faith,  laid  the  nation  under  the 
guilt  of  penury  and  murder,  and  subjected  them  to  the  dis- 
pleasure of  God,  who  is  the  righteous  avenger  of  these 
national  crimes,  but  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  an 
affair  of  no  consequence,  or  rather  acquiesced  in  as  a  use- 
ful and  public-spinied  measure.  God,  however,  was  pleased 
to  make  inquisition  for.  the  blood  which  had  bieen  thus  un- 
righteously shed,  and  sent  a  famine  upon  the  land,  which 
lasted  three  years,  in  the  third  of  whicn,  David,  moved  by 
so  extraordmary  a  calamity,  inquired  of  the  Lord  the 
-^ause  of  it.  and  was  answered  by  me  oracle,  that  it  was  for 
Saul,  and  nis  bloody  house,  befause  he  slew  the  Gibeonites. 
In  consequence  of  this,  David  sent  for  some  of  the  principal 
persons  who  had  escaped  the  massacre,  and  said  to  them : 
'  What  shall  I  do  for  you,  and  wherewithal  shall  I  make 
the  atonement,  that  ve  may  bless  the  inheritance  of  the 
Lord  1"  What  satisfaction  do  you  require  for  the  injuries 
that  have  been  done  you,  that  yon  may  be  induced  to  pray 
for  the  prosperity  of  my  people  1  The  Gibeonites  answered 
him :  "  We  will  have  no  silver  or  gold  of  Saul,  nor  of  his 
house ;  neither  for  us  shalt  thou  kill  any  man  in  Israel." 
The  king  then  bid  them  ask  what  they  would  have,  and 
promised  that  he  would  do  it  for  them.  They  replied: 
'  The  man  that  consumed  us,  and  that  devised  against  us, 
that  we  should  be  destroyed  from  remaining  in  any  of  the 
coasts  of  Israel ;  let  seven  of  his  sons  be  delivered  unto  us, 
^nd  we  will  hang  them  up  unto  the  Lord  in  Gibeah  of  Saul, 
who  was  chosen  of  the  Lord."  The  king  immediately 
replied :  "  I  will  give  them ;"  and  in  conseauence  of  it, 
sparing  Mephibosheth,  the  son  of  Jonathan,  and  all  the  male 
line  of  Saul,  who  had  any  claim  to,  or  were  capable  of 
contending  with  him  for  t&e  crown,  and  disturbing  him  in 
the  possession  of  it ;  he  delivered  to  them  the  two  bastard 
sons  of  Rizpah,  Saul's  concubine,  and  the  five  sons  of 
Micah,  his  youngest  daughter,  by  Adriel,  the  son  of  Bar- 
zillai,  the  Meholathlte,  not  one  of  whom  was  capable  of 
succeediufi^  Saul,  especially  while  any  of  the  male  line,  and 
particularly  those  by  the  eldest  son,  were  alive.  Now,  at 
this  very  time,  Mephibosheth,  Jonathan's  eldest  son,  dwelt 
in  David's  family  at  Jerusalem ;  and  though  lame  in  his 
feet,  yet  he  was  soond  enough  to  be  the  father  of  a  son, 
named  Micah,  who  had  a  numerous  posterity,  the  descend- 
ants of  whom  continued  down  through  many  generations. 
In  this  account  the  reader  will  observe,  that  what  gave  rise 
to  this  execution  in  the  family  of  Saul,  was  a  three  years* 
famine.  The  famine  is  not  denied.  The  cause  of  it,  some 
think,  was  the  preceding  intestine  commotions.  But  this 
is  highly  improoable ;  for  there  is  no  intimation  or  proba- 
bility, that  the  civil  war  continued  so  long  as  twelve 
montns,  as  it  was  determined  by  a  single  battle,  and  as 
that  battle  was  certainly  fought  not  long  after  the  rebellion 
broke  out.  For  David  continued  in  the  plain  of  the  wil- 
denioss,  where  he  first  retreated,  and  which  was  not  far 
distant  from  Jerusalem,  till  he  was  informed  what  meas- 
ures Absalom  was  determined  to  follow.  These  were  fixed 
on  soon  after  that  rebel's  entrance  into  Jerusalem,  and  as 
soon  as  the  affair  would  admit,  put  in  execution.  Nay,  so 
soon  was  the  plan  oftoperations  fixed,  that  Hushai,  David's 
friend,  who  continued  with  Absalom  at  Jerusalem,  sent  an 
qHpresR  to  David  to  acquaint  Mm,  that  he  had  defeated  the 
counsel  of  Ahithophel,  but  withal*  to  advise  him,  not  to 
lodge  a  single  night  more  in  the  plains,  but  instantly  to 
pass  ovei  Jordan,  lest  he  and  all  his  people  should  be  swal- 


lowed op  by  a  stxcfig  detachment  from  the  rebel  army. 
David  immediately  hastened  to  and  passed  the  river,  an4 
could  have  but  a  few  weeks  or  months  to  draw  together  hit 
troops;  for  Absalom  was  soon  after  him,  attacked  his 
father,  and  his  death  put  an  end  to  the  imnatural  rebellion. 
Besides,  the  country  m  general  must  have  been  free  from 
any  great  commotions;  for,  as  David  retreated  beyond 
Jordan,  collected  his  forces,  and  fought  the  rebels  in  the 
territories  of  the  tribes  on  that  side  the  river,  the  principal 
commotions  must  have  happened  there,  and  could  not  much 
affect  the  ten  tribes,  an«i  occasion  a  three  years'  (amine 
throughout  that  whole  country. 

The  natural  cause  of  that  famine  was  the  want  of  the 
usual  rains,  and  the  violent  heat  and  drought  of  the  seasons 
during  that  period ;  for  it  is  observed  oi  Rizpah,  that  as 
soon  as  her  two  sons  were  put  to  death,  she  spread  herself 
a  tent  upon  the  rock  where  they  were  hung  up  from  the 
beginning  of  harvest  until  water  dropped  on  them  out  of 
heaven,  i.  e.  till  the  rain  came,  which  had  been  so  long 
withheld,  and  it  thereby  appeared  that  the  displeasure  of 
God  towards  the  nation  was  fully  appeased.  But  though 
David  could  account  for  the  natural  cause  of  the  famine, 
yet  its  long  continuance  was  so  unusual  and  extraordinary 
an  event,  as  that  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  inquire  of 
the  Lord  for  the  reasons  of  it,  that  he  might  prevent,  if  he 
could,  the  further  continuance  of  it,  by  averting  the  dis- 
pleasure of  God,  of  which  the  famine  seemed  to  Be  the  im- 
mediate effect.  Upon  his  inquiring,  he  was  answered,  that 
it  was  upon  the  account  of  "  Saul,  and  his  bloody  house, 
because  ne  slew  the  Gibeonites;"  after  which  the  historian 
immediately  informs  us,  that  '*  Saul  sought  to  slay  them  in 
his  zeal  to  the  children  of  Israel  and  Judah ;"  and  the 
Gibeonites  themselves  complained  to  David,  that  Saul  was 
the  man  that  '*  consumed  them,  and  devised  against  them, 
that  they  should  be  destrojj'ed  from  remaining  in  any  of  the 
coasts  of  Israel."  And  indeed  the  murder  of  these  poor 
people  was  an  action  suitable  to  Saul's  s«iguinary  temper; 
ana  if  he  was  bloody  enough  to  put  to  the  sword,  witnout 
any  provocation,  a  whole  city  of  his  own  subjects,  what 
should  hinder  him  from  endeavouring  to  exterminate  these 
Amorites  out  of  the  land,  if  he  could  hereby  oblige  his  own 
people,  by  enriching  them  with  their  fields  and  vineyards, 
and  thereby  better  establish  himself  and  his  family  m  the 
kingdom.  Samuel  indeed  is  not  anywhere  said  to  have 
charged  Saul  with  any  such  slaughter.  Probably  that 
prophet  was  dead  before  this  carnage  of  the  Gibeonites  hap- 
pened, and  therefore  it  was  no  wonder  he  never  charged 
Saul  with  it.  He  lived  long  enough  after  Samuel's  death 
to  perpetrate  this  crime,  when  it  would  not  be  in  Samuel's 
power  to  reproach  him  with  it.  If  Samuel  was  alive,  it  is 
absolutely  certain  that  he  never  visited  Saul,  and  so  could 
not  reproach  him  for  his  barbarity.  But  to  question  the 
fact  is  to  deny  the  history,  which  as  peremptorily  fastens  it 
on  Saul,  as  it  does  any  other  fact  wnatsoever.  The  deed 
itself  was  a  perfidious  and  bloody  one ;  the  destruction  of 
many  of  the  Gibeonites,  and  a  determined  purpose  wholly 
to  extirpate  the  remainder  of  them  out  of  the  country,  in 
violation  of  the  public  oath  and  faith  that  had  been  given 
them  for  their  security,  without  any  provocation  or  for- 
feiture of  life  on  their  part.  He  cut  tnem  off  in  cold  blood, 
defenceless  and  unarmed,  though  they  were  serviceable  to 
the  nation,  and  many  of  thffn  appropriated  to  the  service  of 
God  and  of  his  tabernacle,  merely  for  secular  and  political 
views,  and  that  he  might  serve  hixnself,  by  gratifying  some  of 
the  tribes  among  whom  they  lived,  and  wno  wanted  to  pos- 
sess themselves  of  their  cities  and  lands.  It  is  probable  hiS 
death  prevented  the  full  execution  of  this  barnarons  pur- 
pose, which  therefore  seems  to  have  been  begun  but  a  very 
lillle  while  before  it,  in  order  to  support  his  declining  inte- 
rest, and  ingratiate  himself  with  the  children  of  Israel  and 
Judah ;  with  Judah  particularly,  of  which  tribe  David  was, 
and  in  whose  territories  some  of  the  Gibeonitish  towns 
were,  to  whom  he  thought  the  expulsion  of  that  people 
might  be  agreeable,  and  so  might  be  a  means  of  retaining 
that  powerful  tribe  in  his  interest.  The  crime  therefore 
was  enormous  in  itself,  and  aggravated  with  the  most 
heinous  circumstances;  and  which  all  civilized  nations, 
almost  in  all  ages,  have  looked  upon  with  horror,  and  as 
highly  deserving  the  divine  displeasure  and  vengeance. 
Antiphon,  one  of  the  principal  orators  of  Greece,  pleading 
for  tne  bringing  a  murderer  to  justice,  against  wnom  the 
evidence  was  not  so  full  as  was  desired,  but  the  circusu* 
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itances  ezceedingiy  strong,  nrges  this  as  a  reason  why  the 
judges  should  oot  clear  him;  that  it  would  be  extremely 
dangerous  to  the  public,  to  permit  such  an  impure  polluted 
wretch  to  enter  into  the  temple  of  the  gods  ana  defile  them, 
and  to  sit  down  at  the  tables  of  those  who  were  innocent ; 
because  this  would  produce  barren  and  unfruitful  seasons, 
and  render  the  public  afi&irs  unfortunate.  iBlian  also 
relat«*.s,  that  the  Lacedemonians  were  punished  with  the 
entire  ruin  of  Sparta  by  an  earthquake,  which  left  only  five 
buildings  in  the  city  standing,  for  the  murdering  some  of 
the  Heloiee,  who  were  slaves,  and  had  fled  into  a  temple 
for  safety,  after  they  had  surrendered  themselves  on  the 
promise  of  safety.  When  the  noble  Roman.  Horatius, 
who,  by  his  victory  over  the  Curiatii,  had  established  the 
supremacy  of  Rome  over  Alba,  was  accused  by  some  of  the 
principal  citizens  of  Rome  for  having  murdered  his  sister, 
who,  upon  his  retam  from  his  victory  had  unseasonably 
and  severeljr  reproached  him  for  killing  her  lover ;  they 
urged  his  being  brought  to  justice,  because  he  had  violated 
the  laws,  and  recounted  several  instances  of  the  divine  ven- 
geance on  cities  who  had  suffered  such  atrocious  crimes  to 
go  unpunished.  But  may  it  not  be  asked,  that  if  God 
sought  vengeance  for  a  particular  act  of  cruelty,  perpe- 
trated by  Saul,  when  was  vengeance  demanded  for  David's 
massacre  of  the  Geshurltes,  Oezrites,  Amalekites,  Moabites, 
Ammonites,  Jebusites,  and  others,  who  at  times  became  the 
objects  of  David's  wrath  1  The  answer  is,  it  was  never  de- 
manded, because  there  was  no  vengeance  aue,  and  the  cases 
are  bv  no  means  parallel.  There  was  no  violation  of  the  na- 
tional faith,  no  breach  of  oath,  that  David  and  his  people  had 
been  guilty  of  in  any  of  these  instances.  In  most  of  them, 
the  people  mentioned  were  the  aggressors ;  and,  as  to  the 
rest  of  tnem,  they  were  the  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Jews, 
wandering  clans,  who  lived  upon  robbery  and  plunder,  ana 
had  been  long  before  justly  devoted  to  destruction.  Be- 
sides, the  Gibeonites  were  massacred  in  cold  blood,  in 
times  of  peace,  unarmed,  and  incapable  of  any  self-defence ; 
and  therefore  every  one  must  see  the  difierence  between 
these  unhapppy  people,  whom  Saul  causelessly  and  treach- 
erously destroyed,  and  those  whom  David  cut  off;  who 
provoked  their  own  ruin  by  unjustly  making  war  on  his 
subjects,  whom  he  was  in  duty  and  nonour  bound  to  pro- 
tect and  defend,  or  who  had  been  proscribed  by  God  him- 
self for  the  crimes  of  which  they  had  been  guilty. 

The  persons  employed  with  Saul  in  perpetrating  these 
murders,  were  those  of  his  own  house.  The  history  here 
is  express :  "  It  is  for  Saul  and  his  bloody  house,  because 
he,"  viz.  by  them  as  his  instruments,  "slew  the  Gibeonites;" 
for  which  reason  they  justly  said  to  David,  thai  they  de- 
manded satisfaction  only  of  the  man  that  nad  consumed 
them.  He  thought  the  destruction  of  the  Gibeonites  so 
popular  a  thing,  as  that  he  was  resolved,  himself  and  his 
family  and  relations,  should  have  the  whole  credit  and 
merit  of  the  affair.  Whether  Jonathan  and  his  brethren, 
who  seem  to  have  been  brave  men,  were  concerned  in  it,  is 
not  said.  I  think  it  probable  they  were  not ;  for  as  they 
were  good  soldiers,  tney  would  be  ashamed  to  massacre 
unarmed  slaves,  and  of  too  generous  a  disposition  to  have 
any  hand  in  so  base  and  cruel  an  assassination.  But  if 
they  every  one  reftised  to  be  employed  in  it,  there  were 
others  of  Saul's  house,  i.  e.  his  family,  who  certainly  were; 
who  either  in  person,  or  by  the^ldiery,  put  many  of  these 
poor  people  to  the  sword ;  in  which  latter  case  tney  were 
equally  guilty  of  the  murder,  as  though  they  had  killed 
every  one  of  them  with  their  own  hands;  just  as  Saul  was 
guilty  of  the  murder  of  the  priests,  and  the  massacre  at 
Nob,  though  he  employed  Doeg  in  the  fintt,  and  his  soldiers 
in  the  latter  execution.  I  thinx  it  probable  from  the  choice 
which  David  made,  that  the  very  persons  he  gave  up  to  the 
Gibeonites,  were  employed  by  Saul  in  his  butchery,  and 
that  for  this  reason  he  delivered  them  up  as  sacrifices  to 
public  justice.  These  were  the  two  bastard  sons  of  Rizpah, 
Saul's  concubine,  and  the  five  sons  of  Michal,  the  daughter 
of  Saul,  which  she  bare  to  Adriel,  the  son  of  Barzillai,  the 
Meholathite.  It  appears  to  me,  that  Michal  was  married 
to  this  Adriel,  before  she  was  married  to  David,  and  had 
five  children  by  him,  which  would  be  all  of  them  of  age 
sufficient  d  be  employed  in  this  unrighteous  affair.  Saul 
was  about  forty  years  old  when  he  came  to  the  crown ;  for 
his  sons  were  all  grown  men,  men  of  strength  and  valour, 
'wo  daughters  are  spoken  of  as  not  being  children 
-ue,  but  as  women  arrived  at  some  maturity. 


From  his  being  made  king  to  David's  marriage  with  Mi- 
chal, was,  bv  the  chronology  of  our  Bible,  ihiny-two  years. 
Allow  her  therefore  to  be  ten  years  of  age  on  her  faihei'a 
advancement  to  the  kingdom,  she  must  be  above  fony 
years  of  age  when  David  married  her;  a  space  of  time,  in 
which  she  might  have  had  many  more  children  than  five 
by  a  former  husband,  thai  would  be  of  age  sufiicient,  in  the 
latter  part  of  Saul's  reign,  to  act  under  bis  commission  in 
the  slaughter  of  the  Gibeonites.    It  is  not  very  probable 
that  Saul's  daughter  should  continue  unmarried  till  she 
was  forty  years  old  and  more,  and  the  scripture  is  express, 
that  she  bare  to  Adriel,  the  son  of  Barzillai,  the  Meholath- 
ite, five  children.    It  is  indeed  said,  that  Saul  married  his 
eldest  daughter  Merab,  to  Adriel,  the  Meholathite.    But 
this  Adriel  might  be  a  very  different  person  from  Adriel 
the  son  of  Barzillai,  who  was  the  husband  of  Michal,  whc 
seems  to  have  been  thus  particularly  described,  to  distin- 
guish him  from  the  other  Adriel,  who,  though  a  Meho- 
lathite. is  nowhere  said  to  be  the  son  of  Barzillai.    If  these 
remarKs  are  just,  we  need  no  critical  emendation  of  the 
text,  and  can  defend  the  justice  of  David  in  giving  up  these 
persons  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Gibeonites.    But  supposing 
these  sons  of  Michal,  or  Merab,  were  too  young  to  have 
any  hand  in  the  guilt  of  this  transaction,  I  do  not  see  that 
an  immediate  command  from  God  to  deliver  them  up  lo 
death  is  anywise  inconsistent  with  the  rectitude  of  his 
nature,  or  the  justice  and  equity  of  his  moral  providence. 
The  judgment  of  Grotius  on  this  affair  is  worthy  our  regard. 
"God,"  says  that  great  man,  "  threatens  in  the  law  of  Mo- 
ses, that  he  would  visit  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  on  their 
posterity.     But  then  he  haih  an  absolute  dominion  and 
right,  not  only  over  all  we  have,  but  over  life  itself;  so  that 
he  can  take  away  from  any  one  his  own  giA  whensoever 
he  pleases,  without  assigning  any  reason  for  it.  And  there- 
fore when  he  takes  away  the  children  of  Achan,  Saul, 
Jeroboam,  and  Achab,  by  an  untimely  and  violent  death, 
he  exercises  his  right  of  dominion,  not  of  punishment,  over 
them ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  bv  this  means  more  griev- 
ously punishes  the  parents  of  them.     For  whether  the 
parents  survive  them,  which  the  law  principally  supposes, 
the  parents  are  certainly  punished  by  seeing  their  cnildien 
thus  taken  from  them ;  or  whether  they  do  not  live  to  see 
their  children  cut  off,  yet  the  fear  that  *they  may  suffer  for 
their  crimes,  is  a  very  great  punishment  to  the  parents." 
He  further  observes,  thai  "  God  does  not  make  use  of  this 
extraordinary  vengeance,  except  it  be  against  crimes  pecu- 
liarly dishonourable  to  him;  such  as  idolatry,  peijury, 
sacrilege,  and  the  like." 

The  crime  of  Saul  was  a  wilful  breach  of  the  laws  ot 
God  and  man,  a  perjurious  violation  of  the  national  faith 
and  honour,  whicn  it  became  God,  the  supreme  governor 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  to  manifest  nis  resentment  against. 
Suppose  all  who  were  actual  perpetrators  of  this  agigra- 
vated  crime  were  dead,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  vengeance. 
Yet  some  of  their  posterity  were  still  remaining.  But  tbey 
were  innocent.  Allowed.  Therefore.  WhatT  That  God 
was  unjust  in  taking  away  their  lives  1  But  what  right 
had  they  to  live  longer  1  iDoes  the  gift  of  life  convey  an 
inalienaole  right  to  live  for  ever,  or  to  any  particular  pe- 
riod of  life  1  And  that  in  bar  of  God's  right  to  resume  it 
when  he  pleases,  and  when  there  are  valuable  ends  to  be 
answered  dv  his  resumine^  it  1  The  evident  intention  of 
God,  in  ordering  the  death  of  this  part  of  Saul's  family, 
was  to  be  a  public  attestation  of  his  abhorrence  of  SauKs 
perfidy  and  cruelty,  to  strike  a  terror  into  the  princes  his 
successors,  and  caution  them  against  committing  the  like 
offences,  as  they  would  not  have  them  avenged  by  tbe  suf- 
ferings of  their  posterity,  and  especially  tu  prevent  all 
future  attempts  against  the  lives  or  the  Gibeonites,  wbom 
God  now  declared  to  be  under  his  protection,  though  they 
seem  to  have  been  looked  on  with  a  malignant  eye  by  th'f 
Jewish  nation ;  who  probably  would  have  in  time  coni- 
pleted  the  extirpation  which  Saul  began,  had  it  not  been  foi 
this  remarkable  manifestation  of  God's  displeasure  against 
it.  The  death  of  these  seven  persons  therefore,  supposing 
them  all  innocent,  was,  in  this  view,  no  punishment  at  aU 
inflicted  on  th^m  by  God,  but  an  annointmeot  of  God  io 
virtue  of  his  sovereign  right  over  the  lives  of  all  naen,  tc 
teach  princes  moderation  and  equity,  and  prevent  for  ih« 
future  the  commission  of  those  enormous  crimes,  wh^^ 
if  permitted  to  go  with  impunity,  would  be  inconsii^eni 
with  the  peace  and  welfare,  and  even  being,  of  civil  gov- 
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eminent ;  and  God  did  these  innocent  persons  no  more 
injustice,  by  ordering  them  to  die  by  the  hands  of  the 
Gxbeonites,  than  if  he  had  taken  them  away  by  any  kind  of 
nataral  death,  which  I  presume  no  real  Theist  will  deny 
his  right  to,  because  it  is  a  right  which  he  exercises  in  the 
daily  dispensations  of  his  providence!  And'&s  he  intended 
their  death  should  be  subservient  to  promote  the  pubUe  vir- 
tue, welfare,  and  safety;  the  manner  of  their  death,  whatever 
it  might  be  in  the  imagination  of  others,  was  to  ihem  much 
more  honourable  than  if  they  had  been  cut  off  at  the  same 
age  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  when  no  public  utility 
sould  have  been  so  perfectly  answered  by  it. 

That  children  do,  and  very  frequently  too,  suffer  and  die 
for  the  sins  of  their  parents^  in  which  they  have  had  no 
share,  and  even  by  the  constitution  of  God  himself,  is  evi- 
dent from  history,  and  the  constant  experience  of  all  ages 
and  nations.  Thus  God  punished  David  l^  the  death  of  his 
first  child  by  Bathsheba,  and  Jeroboam,  by  the  death  of  hit 
eldest  son,  who  was  a  religious  and  virtuous  young  prince; 
and  for  any  thing  that  we  can  tell,  the  death  of  both  might, 
instead  of  being  a  punishment,  be  a  real  blessing  to  them ; 
and  Gkxl  ever  natn  it  in  his  power  to  compensate  those 
whom  he  deprives  of  life  for  the  promoting  any  public 
good.  Indeed  this  is  a  case  that  frequently  happens,  ac- 
cording to  that  divine  threatening,  of  "visiting  the  iniquity 
of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
generation  of  them  that  hate  him;"  i.  e.  by  such  punishments, 
tne  effects  of  which  should  continue,  and  be  felt  by  their 
children  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  ^d  if  this  be 
a  difficulty,  it  affects  natural  religion  as  well  as  revealed, 
since  the  fact  itself  is  indisj^table.  How  frequently  do 
parents  by  their  vices  transmit  to  their  innocent  children  a 
miserable  corrupted  constitution,  and  entail  upon  them  dis- 
temper and  death  1    In  public  calamities,  such  as  pesti- 


common  destruction !  Why  then  might  not  God,  by  an 
immediate  command,  appoint  some  of  the  innocent  children 
of  Saul's  bloody  family  to  be  put  to  death  for  his  sins,  as 
well  as  command  a  pestilence  or  an  earthquake  to  destroy 
children  of  other  families  for  the  crimes  or  their  parents  1 
It  makes  no  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  whether 
God  takes  away  their  lives  by  that  course  of  nature  which 
he  established,  or  by  a  command  immediately  given  for  the 
iiurposei  since,  in  both  cases,  the  lots  of  such  children's 
lives  is  equally  the  appointment  of  God,  who  hath  a  right 
over  life  supreme  and  inalienable.  Every  one  can  see  one 
wise  intention  of  providence  in  this  constitution  of  things, 
viz.  to  render  children  a  sort  of  security  for  the  good  beha- 
viour of  the  parents,  as  they  are  indeed  in  all  human  gov- 
ernment, and  that  their  affection  for  their  families  may  be 
a  powerful  means  to  guard  them  against  the  practice  of 
those  crimes  which  tend  to  involve  their  children  in  misery 
and  niin;  or  that  if  they  will  not  be  restrained  by  these 
motives,  the  distresses  of  their  families  may  teach  others 
wisdom,  and  show  them  the  necessity  of  a  more  regular 
and  virtuous  behaviour.  It  is  indeed  a  constitution  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  and  found'ed  on  natural  equity,  that  the  **  fa^ 
thers  shall  not  be  put  to  death  for  the  children,  neither  shall 
the  children  be  put  to  death  for  the  lathers.  Every  one 
shall  be  put  to  death  for  his  own  sins."  This  constitution 
ought  to  take  place  in  all  human  governments;  because,  as 
far  as  these  are  concerned,  every  one  hath  an  inalienable 
right  to  keep  his  life,  till  he  forfeits  it  to  human  justice ; 
and  for  men  to  take  away  the  life  of  one  for  the  fault  of 
another,  is  to  take  it  away  without  forfeiture,  and  is  there- 
fore an  act  of  evident  imustice  and  cruelty.  But  because 
God  forbids  men,  who  have  no  sovereign  right  over  the 
lives  of  any,  to  punish  one  person  with  death  for  the 
offences  if  another,  doth  he  therefore  lose  his  own  right 
of  taking  iway  the  lives  of  others,  whensoever,  and  by  what 
means  soe  rer  he  pleases  1  Or,  is  he  guilty  of  injustice  and 
cruelty,  be  '^use  he  resumes  his  own  gift,  and  what  no  one 
living  hatl  any  right  to  demand  the  continuance  of  from 
him,  for  on »  single  moment  longer  than  he  is  pleased  to 
continue  it,  and  what  every  man  is  bound  willingly  to  lay 
down  when  God  calls  him  to  it,  in  order  to  promote  any 
public  good,  and  it  is  necessary  to  answer  any  valuable 
purpose  in  the  moral  providence  and  government  of  God  1 
besides  we  see,  in  the  constant  course  o(  things,  that  infants, 
rhildren,  persons  of  every  age  and  stage  of  Uie,  are  cut  off 


by  death,  without  any  peculiar  guilt  or  forfeiture  of  life, 
either  to  human  or  divme  justice,  and  by  various  kinds  of 
deaths,  some  of  them  extremely  mortifying  and  affecting. 
Will  any  sensible  Theist  dare  to  arrai^  the  justice  of  G(xl 
in  this  constitution  of  things,  or  complam  that  God  properly 
punishes  those  who  are  thus  taken  off  in  the  common  course 
of  nature  1  As  for  myself,  I  cannot  comprehend  all  the 
reasons  of  providence  in  this  dispensation,  nor  do  I  think 
that  I  have  a  right  to  demand  that  God  should  acquaint  me 
with  those  reasons.  It  must  be  right,  because  it  is  the  con- 
stitution of  God ;  and  therefore  he  had  an  equal  right  to  cut 
off  these  seven  persons  of  SauFs  family  by  the  hands  of  the 
Gibeonites,  as  he  hath  to  cut  off  any  other  persons  in  the 
common  course  of  things,  and,  in  taking  them  away,  he  no 
more  properly  punished  tnem,  if  they  were  wholly  innocent 
of  the  murder  of  the  Gibeonites,  than  he  punishes  any  of 
those,  who  may  be  esteemed  innocent,  ana  yet  are  every 
day  taken  off  by  distemper  or  accident;  and  Rizpah  and 
Michal  had  no  more  reason  to  complain  of  the  injustice  of 

Srovidence  for  the  loss  of  their  children,  than  any  other  ten- 
er  mothers  have,  when  providence  bereaves  them  of  any 
of  the  valuable  branches  of  their  family,  by  an  untimely 
death. 

It  is  evident  from  what  hath  been  said  on  this  article,  that 
God's  ordering  these  seven  persons  to  be  delivered  up  to 
the  Gitieonites,  is  not  in  the  least  contrary  to  the  Mosaic 
law.  nor  any  true  notion  of  justice  and  equity,  nor  making 
justice,  when  applied  to  Goa,  one  thing,  and  when  appliea 
to  men,  a  ^uite  different  thing;  for  the  rights  of  God  and 
man  over  life  are  infinitely  different.  For  life  is  his  gifl. 
given  by  him  without  claim  or  merit,  given  for  that  period 
only  for  which  he  intended  it,  and  may  therefore  be  justly 
resumed,  as  his  gift,  at  any  period  be  thinks  proper  to  de- 
mand it,  without  doing  any  injustice  to  him  from  whom 
he  takes  it ;  because  he  violates  no  right  that  belongs  to  him, 
nor  takes  from  him  any  property,  which  he  hath  a  real  claim 
to,  as  his  proper  inheritance.  But,  with  regiurd  to  men, 
everyone  hath  an  inalienable  claim  to  his  life,  and  he  who 
takes  it  from  another  without  a  just  forfeiture  of  it.  violates 
the  most  sacred  rights  of  nature,  and  wickedly  roos  him  of 
his  most  valuable  treasure,  which  he  can  never  restore  to 
him,  and  for  the  loss  of  which  he  cannot  make  him  any 
possible  compensation.  But  then  it  may  be  asked,  what 
equity  there  is  in  punishing  a  whole  nation  with  a  three 
years'  famine,  for  the  crimes  of  Saul  and  his  bloody  house  1 
The  equity  of  their  punishment  appears,  because  both  Israel 
and  Judan  consented  to  and  acquiesced  in  the  massacre. 
This  is  plainly  intimated  in  the  oistory,  which  says,  that 
Saul  slew  the  Gibeonites  in  his  zeal  to  the  children  of  Israel 
and  Judah,  because  he  knew  they  would  like  it,  and  esteem 
it,  as  a  proof  of  his  desire  and  readiness  to  serve  them .  The 
Israelites,  as  Mr.  Le  Clerc  on  the  place  observes,  seem,  for 
some  cause  or  other,  to  have  envied  the  Gibeonites,  so  that 
by  extirpating  them  Saul  thought  to  oblige  them.  And 
from  hence  it  is  evident,  that  he  did  not  destroy  them 
because  they  had  formerly  deceived  the  Israelites,  and  that 
the  slaughter  of  them  was  far  fh>m  being  displeasing  to,  or 
opposed  by  the  people. 

It  hath  been  asked,  how  we  are  to  account  for  the  de- 
ferring the  punishment  of  Saul's  crime,  for  so  many  years 
after  the  fact  was  committed,  and  Saul's  death.  I  do  not 
think  myself  obliged  to  account  for  all  the  reasons  by  which 
God  proceeds  in  the  administrations  of  his  moral  provi- 
dence, and  am  content  to  be  ignorant,  whenever  those 
reasons  of  divine  conduct  are  not  somehow  or  other  re- 
vealed to  me.  However,  theugh  Saul  was  dead,  yet  there 
were  some  of  his  bloody  house  still  remaining,  and  the 
circumstance  of  Saul's  death  could  be  no  reason  against 
bringing  to  justice  those  of  that  bloody  familj,  that  had 
been  employed  by  him  as  the  instruments  of  his  treachery 
and  cruelty;  or  why  providence  should  never  express  it^ 
disapprobation  against  such  a  notorious  violation  of  the 

gublic  faith  and  honour.  If  no  satisfactory  account  could 
e  given  for  the  delay  of  this  punishment  for  several  years . 
it  would  by  no  means  follow  that  there  was  none.  Had 
we  lived  in  those  times,  we  might  have  been  better  able  to 
solve  this  difficulty.  Some  things,  however,  offer  them 
selves  on  this  subject  which  deserve  our  regard.  While 
Saul,  the  principal  actor  in  this  trappy,  was  living,  and 
was  well  known  fbr  his  contempt  of^the  prophets  and  the 
cruelty  of  his  disposition,  who  was  there  to  call  him  to  an 
account,  and  execute  the  just  vengeance  on  him  and  his 
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bloody  house  1  In  the  beginning  of  David's  reign,  his  own 
unsettled  condition  for  seven  ^ears  and  more,  when  Saul's 
family  disputed  the  crown  with  him,  and  could  none  of 
them  nave  been  broujght  to  justice  by  him;  the  many  neces- 
sary wars  he  was  afterward  engaged  in,  and  perhaps  not 
thinking  himself  obliged  to  take  notice  of  Saul's  conduct 
during  his  reign,  or  nis  very  tenderness  for  the  family  of 
his  predecessor  and  father-in-law,  might  all  concur  to  pre- 
vent any  public  inquisition  into  this  cruel  transaction,  or 
calling  any  of  the  offenders  to  an  account  for  it  in  the  com- 
mon course  of  justice.  And  God  permitted  things  to  take 
their  natural  course,  and  not  to  manifest  his  displeasure  on 
this  account,  till  it  could  be  done  in  such  a  manner,  as  should 
make  his  justice,  as  the  God  and  king  of  Israel,  more  con- 
spicuous, and  the  execution  of  his  vengeance  more  obser- 
vable and  awful,  and  as  should,  at  the  same  time,  most 
ej3ectually  prevent  all  future  attempts  to  injure  or  extirpate 
that  unhappy  people. 

Particular  events  may  for  a  long  while  be  delave4,  and 
the  veiY  delay  of  them  may,  in  concurrence  with  tbe  opera- 
tions or  providence,  be  one  means  at  last  of  bringing  them 
to  pass  with  greater  observation,  and  more  convincing 
evidence  of  the  interposition  of  God  in  bringing  them  about, 
as  is  frequently  the  case  in  long-concealed  murders.  Goa 
therefore,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  when  David's  gov- 
ernment was  settled,  and  there  was  nothing  to  interrupt  the 
course  of  justice,  punishes  the  people  with  a  three  years' 
famine,  to  let  them  feel  his  displeasure,  to  render  them 
solicitous  to  know  the  cause  of  it,  and  take  the  proper 
methods  to  appease  it.  So  that  though  no  train  or  inter- 
vening and  unavoidable  circumstances  can  impede  the 
operations  of  providence,  or  prevent  what  God  is  deter- 
mined to  bring  to  pass,  yet  such  circumstances  may,  for  a 
very  considerable  while,  impede  the  operations  of  human 
justice ;  nevertheless,  how  long  soever  that  justice  may  be 
delayed,  it  will  certainly  at  last  take  place,  when  God 
judges  it  the  proper  season  to  execute  it,  ana  when  such 
execution  shall  most  effectually  demonstrate  his  inspection, 
and  tend  to  secure  the  purposes  of  his  moral  providence  and 
gcvernment  over  mankind. 

It  is,  I  think,  more  than  obscurely  intimated,  in  those 
words  of  David  to  the  Gibeonites,  "  What  shall  I  do  for 
ycu,  and  wherewithal  shall  I  make  the  atonement,  that  ye 
may  bless  the  inheritance  of  the  Lord  1"  that  they  had 
loudly  exclaimed  against  the  violation  of  the  public  faith, 
and  the  perfidy  and  cruelty  of  Saul  and  his  family,  who 
had  destroyed  tnem ;  and  demanded  that  some  satisfaction 
should  be  made  them,  and  had  invocated  the  vengeance  of 
God  against  their  murderers.  To  demand  satisfaction  they 
had  a  right,  as  the  'tnndi4xs  sanguinis^  the  avengers  of  blood, 
or  the  near  relations  of  those  whom  Saul  had  cut  off;  ana 
it  is  probable  that  they  took  occasion,  from  the  continuance 
of  the  famine  for  three  years,  to  renew  their  ecmiplaintsfor 
the  injuries  they  had  suffered,  and  to  desire  that  justice 
might  be  done  them.  This  must  greatly  embarrass  David, 
as  Saul  and  his  sons  were  killed  in  batue,  and  no  satisfac- 
tion possibly  could  be  obtained  from  them ;  and  therefore, 
in  order  to  know  the  real  cause  of  the  famine,  and  whe- 
ther any,  or  what  satisfaction  was  to  be  made  to  the  Gibeon- 
ites, he  determined  to  inquire  of  the  oracle,  and  govern 
himself  by  the  directions  of  it.  The  answer  he  received 
was,  that  the  famine  was  sent  for  Saul,  for  his  bloody  house, 
because  he  slew  the  Gibeonites. 

It  is  true,  that  the  oracular  response  did  not  in  words  dic- 
tate any  act  of  expiation  that  was  to  be  made  to  the  Gibeon- 
ites, but  only  mentioned  the  cause  of  the  famine.  And 
the  reason  is  plain,  because  when  it  was  known  that  the 
famine  was  sent  for  the  slaughter  of  these  poor  people  by 
Saul  and  his  bloody  house,  it  was  as  well  known  they  were 
to  have  some  justice  done  them  on  that  bloody  family,  for 
the  outrages  that  had  been  committed  on  them ;  for  David 
knew  that,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  justice,  the  shedding 
of  blood  was  only  to  be  atoned  for  by  the  shedding  of  his 
or  their  blood  on  whom  the  murder  was  chargeable.  So 
that  the  oracle  did  really  dictate,  though  not  in  words,  the 
necessity  of  an  expiation,  by  pointing  out  the  crime  for 
which  the  famine  was  sent.  And  thus  David  understood 
it  when  sending  for  tbe  Gibeonites,  he  said  to  them :  "  What 
shall  I  do  for  you  1  Wherewith  shall  I  make  the  atone- 
ment 1"  i.  e.  thie  atonement  for  the  blood  of  your  people,  that 
hath  been  unrighteously  shed.  The  Gibeonites  replied: 
**  We  will  have  no  silver  or  gold  of  Saul,  neither  for  us  shalt 


thou  kill  any  man  in  Israel."  No  compensation  coald  he 
made  under  the  law,  for  wilful  murder,  oy  silver  and  gold,* 
and  indeed  nothing  could  have  arsued  a  meaner  and  more 
sordid  disposition  m  these  people,  than  a  demand  of  money. 
in  satisfaction  for  the  massacre  committed  on  them ;  ana 
though  the  nation  might  have  been,  and  certainly  was,  in 
some  respect  criminal,  for  permitting  Saul  to  cut  them  ofi^ 
yet,  as  Saul  was  the  contriver  of  the  mischief,  and  his  fani- 
Uy  the  immediate  agents  who  destroyed  them,  they  did  not 
desire  that  any  one  person  in  Israel  should  be  put  to  death 
on  their  account,  which  was  an  argument  of  their  g^eat 
moderation  and  regard  to  justice.  David  then  bid  them 
name  the  ^tisfaction  they  demanded,  and  promised  that  he 
would  give  it  them,  acting  herein  in  ob^ience  to  the  pro- 

Ehet's  direction,  who,  as  Josephus  rightly  observes,  ordered 
im  to  grant  the  Gibeonites  whatsoever  satisfaction  they 
should  demand  of  him.  We  have  something  of  a  like  ki»- 
(pry  in  Herodotus,  who  tells  us,  that  after  the  Pelasgi  had 
murdered  their  Athenian  wives,  and  the  children  had  \rf 
them,  they  found  that  their  lands  became  barren,  their 
wives  unfruitful,  and  their  flocks  failed  of  their  usual  in- 
crease. On  this  account  they  sent  to  the  oracle  at  Delphoe, 
to  know  by  what  means  they  might  obtain  deliverance  from 
these  calamities.  The  oracle  ordered  them  to  give  tbe 
Athenians  whatsoever  satisfaction  they  should  demand  of 
them.  The  Athenians  demanded,  that  thej  should  deliyer 
up  their  country  to  them,  in  the  best  condition  they  coold. 
This  the  Pelasgi  promised  upon  a  certain  condition,  which 
they  thought  impossible.  However,  they  were  forced  in 
virtue  of  this  promise,  many  jears  after,  to  surrender  it  to 
Miltiades,  some  of  them.malnng  no  resistance  to  his  forces, 
and  those  who  did,  were  besieged  and  taken  prisoners. — 

CBANDLEa. 

Ver.  5.  And  they  answered  the  kine,  The  man 
th^t  consumed  us,  and  that  deyised  against  us 
that  we  should  be  destroyed  from  remaining 
in  any  of  the  coasts  of  Israel,  6.  Let  seven  men 
of  his  sons  be  delivered  unto  us,  and  we  will 
hang  them  up  unto  the  Lord  in  Gibeah  of 
Saul,  whom  the  Lord  did^choosa  And  the 
king  said,  I  will  give  them. 

It  appears  by  this,  that  the  demand  of  these  seven  per- 
sons, to  be  put  to  death,  was  by  order  of  God,  and  the  sa& 
rifice  that  he  appointed  to  be  made  to  the  public  justice,  tc 
expiate  the  murders  committed  bv  Saul,  ror  they  were  to 
be  hung  up  to  the  Lord ;  i.  e.  in  obedience  to  his  will,  and 
to  appease  his  displeasure,  because  wilful  murders  are 
highly  offensive  to  God,  and  are  properly  to  be  expiated  by 
the  death  of  those  who  have  committed  them ;  m  whicn 
sense  every  offender  who  is  guilty  of  capital  offences,  ex- 

Eiate$  his  guilt  by  suffering  the  penalty  or  death,  and  there- 
y  becomes  a  sacrifice  to  justice,  human  and  divine.  It  de- 
serves also  to  be  remarked,  that  the  Gibeonites  did  not  in- 
tend to  exterminate  the  family  of  Saul,  in  revenge  for  his 
intention  to  destroy  them  out  of  the  coasts  of  Israel,  but  only 
demanded  seven  of  his  sons,  and  left  the  choice  of  these 
seven  to  David  himself,  hereby  putting  it  out  of  their  power 
to  sacrifice  the  male  line  of  Saul  to  their  revenge,  and  giv- 
ing David  a  glorious  opportunity  to  show  how  religiously  he 
remembered  his  covenant  with  his  friend  Jonathan,  and 
that  no  policy  of  state  should  ever  induce  him  to  the  viola- 
tion of  It.  It  appears  from  hence,  that  David  could  not  in- 
stigate the  Gibeonites  to  make  this  request,  that  seven  of 
Saul's  sons  might  be  delivered  to  them,  that  they  might  kill 
them,  to  prevent  its  being  said  that  he  Killed  them  for  their 
sakes,  and  that  the  Gibeonites  might  hereby  take  the  blame 
of  their  destruction  upon  themselves,  and  screen  David 
from  being  charged  with  that  murder  which  he  himseV 
had  contrived,  and  by  tbem  perpetrated.  For  if  the  Gibeon- 
ites had  acted  with  a  determined  purpose  to  cut  off  Saul's 
family,  they  would  have  named  tbeir  men,  and  made  sure 
work'by  a  demand  of  Mephibosheth  and  his  family.  Or 
if  David  had  the  same  view,  he  would  have  prompted  the 
Gibeonites  to  have  asked  the  delivery  of  the  same  persons ; 
or.  when  the  choice  was  left  to  himself,  would  reaoilyhave 
seized  the  opportunity  of  giving  np  those  that  he  appre- 
hended it  was  most  for  his  interest  to  get  rid  of.  iDoeed 
nothing  can  be  a  more  improbable  absurd  supposition  thas 
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this  of  David's  instigaiinff  thit  Gibeonites  to  demand  seTeik 
of  SauFs  family  to  be  delivered  ap  to  death,  as  an  expia- 
tion for  his  haviDg  destroved  many  of  them.  Whether 
there  was,  or  was  not,  such  a  massacre  of  them  bv  Saul, 
must  be  universally  known  to  the  people  of  Israel.  -For 
such  an  execution  could  not  have  been  committed  in  a 
comer.  If  there  was  not,  how  could  the  Gibeonites  de- 
mand satisfaction  1  For  what  could  they  demand  it  1  Or 
how  demand  it  from  the  house  of  Saul,  if  they,  and  all  the 
T)eople  of  Israel  knew,  that  Saul  and  his  house  had  never 
injured  them  1  Or,  how  could  David  instisate  them  to  ask 
satisfaction  for  a  massacre,  that  he  and  all  his  people  knew 
had  never  been  coounitled  on  them  1  No  man  ofcommon 
sease  would  openly  pretend  a  reason  for  an  act  of  cruelty 
and  injustice  which  iiad  not  the  shadow  of  a  reason  in  it, 
and  which  every  one  must  know  the  absolute  falsehood  of; 
and  it  must  have  been  much  less  exceptionable  to  all  Da- 
vid's subjects,  had  he  put  Saul's  familv  to  death  by  an  act 
of  power,  and  openly  avowed,  that  he  aid  it  to  secure  him- 
self and  his  own  family  on  the  throne,  than  to  cut  them  off 
by  such  a  barefaced  paltry  contrivance,  which  every  one 
mast  see  through,  and  nAich  could  not  diminish  the  guilt 
and  horror  of  the  fact,  but  only  serve  to  heighten  his  own 
impudence  and  wickedness,  and  expose  him  for  his  perfi- 
dv,  subornation,  and  crueltv,  to  the  greater  abhorrence  of 
ail  his  people.  And  indeed  it  is  acknowled^d  that  a  more 
barefaced  deceit  was  never  exhibited ;  such  mdeed  as  could 
only  have  been  attempted  among  the  poor  bigoted  Jews. 
But  I  would  observe,  that  as  this  transaction  was  carried 
on  in  an  open  public  manner ;  as  it  was  occasioned  by  a 
three  years'  famine ;  as  the  oracular  response  declared  the 
famine  was  sent  because  that  Saul  ana  his  bloodv  house 
had  consumed  the  Gibeonites ;  as  ihe^  demanded  Saul's 
sons  for  an  expiation ;  and  David  delivered  them  up  for 
an  atonement;  stupid  as  the  Jews  were,  it  was  toobareraced 
a  deceit  to  pass  even  on  them ;  for  if  there  had  been  no 
massacre  of  the  Gibeonites  at  all,  nor  a  famine  of  three 
years'  continuance,  the  oracle  would  have  been  convicted 
of  an  immediate  lie,  and  could  never  have  persuaded  the 
people  into  the  belief  of  facte,  which  the^  themselves  were 
absoiutelv  certain  never  existed.  If  David  was  so  vile  as  to 
attempt  this  deceit,  and  the  Jews  so  stupid  as  to  be  deluded 
by  it,  what  must  the  Gibeonites  be,  who  acted  in  this 
tragedy  by  David's  instigation,  charged  Saul  with  consu- 
ming and  destroying  them,  and  demanded  seven  of  his  sons 
as  victims?  For  whati  Why,  for  nothing;  for  destroy- 
ing and  consuming  them,  when,  in  reality,  thev  knew  that 
he  did  not  destroy  and  consume  them,  and  all  the  nation 
knew  that  this  chaise  against  Saul  was  an  imposture  and 
a  lie,  and  the  demand  of  his  sons  for  an  expiation  was  the 
highest  villany  and  impiety.  There  is,  I  believe,  no  man 
living  who  can  really  believe,  that  either  David  or  the  Gib- 
eonites could  be  thus  designedly,  shamelessly,  and  without 
inducement  wicked,  since  the  Gibeonites  were  to  have 
neither  gold  nor  silver  for  the  part  th^  acted,  and  since 
David  might  have  cut  off  Saul's  family,  had  it  been  in  his 
heart  to  nave  done  it,  and  assigned  reasons  for  it,  that 
would  have  carried  some  appearance  of  necessitynnd  just- 
ice. If  Saul  was  in  reality  guilty  of  the  murder  of  these 
Gibeonites,  it  became  the  providence  of  God,  who  was  su- 

Creme  king  and  judge  in  Israel^  to  make  inquisiti«n  for  the 
lood  that  was  shed,  and  manifest  his  displeasure  against 
such  a  notorious  violation  of  the  public  faith  and  honour. 
Thus  also  will  David  be  fully  vindicated  from  the  charge 
of  instigating  the  request  of  the  Gibeonites,  and  they 
from  the  iniquitous  imputation  of  concerting  with  him  so 
extremely  childish,  but  wicked  a  scheme,  of  cutting  off 
Saul's  posterity. 

It  hath  been  suggested  to  the  dishonour  of  David,  tbiu 
in  consequence  of  this  request  of  the  Gibeonites,  which  he 
himself  must  have  instigated,  David,  not  withheld  by  any 
motives  of  gratitude  towards  the  posterity  of  his  unhappy 
father-in-law,  in  direct  violation  of  his  oath  to  Saul  at  the 
cave  of  Ettgedi,  granted  it;  sparing  only  Mephibosheth, 
who  luckily  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  a  cripple,  and  so 
much  dependant  on  David,  that  he  had  no  room  for  appre- 
hension from  him.  He  therefore  reserved  Mephibosneth, 
in  memory  of  another  oath  between  him  and  his  father. 
Jonathan ;  for  he  was  under  obligations  by  two  oaths,  and 
forgot  one,  and  remembered  the  other.  But  this  charge  is 
contrary  to  the  most  express  account  of  the  history,  and 
David's  conduct  in  this  affair  was  worthy  a  man  of  probity 
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and  honour,  and  consistent  with  the  strictest  regard  to  his 
oaths  both  to  Saul  and  Jonathan.  That  in  granting  the  re- 
quest to  the  Gibeonites,  he  directly  violated  his  oath  to  Saul 
at  the  cave  of  Engedi ;  or  cut  on  the  remainder  of  Saul's 
&mily,  in  defiance  of  the  solemn  oath  by  which  he  engaged 
to  spare  that  unhappy  race,  needs  no  other  refutation  than 
the  oath  ttself.  6am  asked  David  to  swear  by  the  Lord, 
"  that  thou  wilt  not  cut  off  my  seed  after  me,  that  thou  wilt 
not  destroy  my  name  out  of  niy  father's  house."  David  gave 
him  his  oa(h  accordinglv.  I  will  not  urge  here,  that  had 
Saul's  familv  committed  crimes  worthy  of  death,  David's 
oath  would  have  been  no  reason  against  punishing  them 
according  to  their  deserts ;  and  such  punishment,  if  de- 
served, had  been  no  breach  of  his  oath.  But  I  shall  only 
observe,  that  if  David  did  not  cut  off  his  seed  after  him,  so 
as  to  destroy  his  name  out  of  his  fathers  house,  he  did  not 
violate  his  oath  to  Saul.  Now  David  did  not  cut  off  one 
single  person  of  Saul's  family,  whose  death  had  the  least 
tendency  to  destroy  his  name  out  of  his  father's  bouse.  The 
seed  is  always  reckoned  by  the  males,  and  not  the  females 
of  a  family,  and  the  name  in  a  father's  house  could  only  be 
preserved  oy  the  male  descendants:  But  David  gave  up 
only  the  sons  of  Saul's  concubine,  who  were  not  the  legal 
seed  of  Saul,  and  those  of  his  eldest  daughter,  who  could 
only  keep  up  Adriel's  name,  and  not  Saul's ;  and  hereby 
conscientiously  observed,  without  the  least  violation,  his  oath 
to  Saul,  or  need  of  any  mental  reservation  to  help  him  out. 
To  this  it  is  obiected.  that  if  the  seed  is  always  reckoned 
by  the  males,  ana  not  the  females,  then  Jesus  Christ  could 
not  be  the  son  of  David,  because  he  did  not  descend  from 
David,  by  the  male  line,  but  from  the  female.  But  it  should 
be  observed,  that  the  son  by  a  daughter  is  as  really  the  son 
of  the  grandfather,  as  a  son  in  the  male  sncces.Mon,  and 
that  the  only  difference  is,  that  the  saccession  in  a  family 
is  kept  by  the  sons,  and  not  by  the  females,  who  by  marriage 
enter  into  other  families,  and  therefore  cannot  keep  up  the 
names  of  the  families  from  whence  they  sprang.  Jesus 
Christ  therefore  was  the  son  of  David,  tnough  only  so  bv 
the  mother's  side ;  and  as  he  was  not  to  keep  up  David  s 
line  according  to  the  flesh,  it  was  expressly  predicted  of  him, 
bv  a  double  prophecy,  that  he  should  be  or  the  female  line. 
The  one,  that  ne  should  be  the  seed  of  the  woman ;  the 
other,  that  his  mother  should  be  a  virgin ;  so  that  he  could 
not  have  been  that  son  of  David  who  was  to  be  the  Messiah, 
and  to  sit  on  his  throne  for  ever  and  ever,  had  he  been  Da- 
vid's son  by  an  earthly  father.  The  same  spirit  of  prophe- 
cy that  declared  he  should  be  David's  son,  as  expressly  de- 
clared that  he  should  be  so  by  the  mother ;  an  exception 
that  makes  no  alteration  in  the  general  rule  of  family 
successions,  which  were  constantly  among  the  Jews,  and 
almost  evenr  nation  in  the  world,  in  the  male  line,  and  not 
in  the  female.  Nor  is  it  true  that  he  spared  only  Mcrphi- 
bosheth,  and  that  he  reserved  only  one  cripple,  from  whom 
he  could  have  no  apprehensions,  and  who  oeing  the  son  of 
Jonathan,  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  making  a  merit  of 
his  gratitude.  The  history  expressly  contradicts  this  as- 
sertion, for  Mephibosheth  nad  a  son,  whom  he  called  Mi- 
cah,  who  was  now  old  enough  to  have  children,  and  had 
four  sons,  fh)m  whom  descended  a  numerous  posterity. 
See  his  line  in  the  following  table  :— 

ftral,  Jboathaa,  MephlbMheth,  or  Merlb-btal, 

Micah, 
I 
PltbOD,  Meleeh,'ntfM,  Abai^  ^ 

Jttboadab, 

Alemeth,  Zina\,  AtmaTeth, 

Moa, 

I 
Blnea, 

I 
Rapha, 

Eleaflah, 

I 

Aself 

I 

Asrikftm  Bochem,  bhrnael,  Bbeariab,  Obadiah,  Uanitt 

EBhek, 

mam,  Jevab,  EUphdet, 

100  soiii  and  grukdiMna. 
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O  faithless  David,  thus  to  leave  Saul  only  one  poor  crip- 
ple I  and  who,  not  withheld  by  any  moti  ves  of  fortitude,  and 
in  direct  violation  of  his  oath  to  Saul,  did  thus  wickedly 
cut  off  all  his  seed  after  him,  and  wholly  destroy  his  name, 
out  of  his  father's  house  1  It  appears  from  what  hath  been 
said  also,  that  when  it  is  insinuated  that  David  spared  Me- 
phibosheth.  only  because  as  a  cripple,  and  dependant  on 
David,  he  had  no  room  for  apprenension  from  him,  it  is 
mere  suggestion,  and  inconsistent  with  the  plainest  appear- 
ance to  tne  contrary.  For  as  this  could  not  be  ihe  reason 
for  his  saving  Mephjbusheth's  son  Micah,  and  'his  family, 
it  is  not  likely  he  acted  from  it  in  s])aring  Mephibosheth 
himself,  but  irom  a  more  worthy  motive  towards  both,  out 
>f  regard  to  his  oath,  and  the  |^ateful  remembrance  he 
^till  preserved  of  his  former  obligations  to,  and  friendship 
with  Jonathan,  Mephibosheth's  father.  This  the  scripture 
asserts ;  that  the  king  spared  Mephibosheth,  the  son  of  Saul, 
because  of  the  Lord^  oath  that  was  between  them,  between 
David  and  Jonathan  the  son  of  Saul. 
.  I  have  one  remark  more  to  make  on  this  part  of  the  his- 
^  tory,  which  turns  out  to  David's  immortal  honour.  It  is 
observed,  that  some  certain  contemplations,  which  are  put 
into  David's  head,  calling  to  his  remembrance,  that  some 
of  Saul's  family  were  yet  living,  he  concluded  it  expedient 
to  cut  them  on,  lest  they  should  hereafler  prove  thorns  in 
his  side ;  and  then  whenever  David  projected  any  scheme, 
a  religious  pretence,  and  the  assistance  of  the  priests,  were 
never  wanting.  But  for  this  charge  there  is  not  any  found- 
ation. For  Saul's  bastard  children,  and  the  children  by 
his  daughter,  could  never  be  thorns  in  David's  side,  any 
more  than  other  people,  or  the  other  branches  of  Saul's 
family,  because  incapable  of  the  crown ;  especially,  while 
there  continued  a  lineal  descent  in  the  male  line  from  Saul 
himself.  David  therefore  could  not  be  guilty  of  all  this 
villany  and  folly  with  which  he  hath  been  charged,  for 
the  sake  of  cutting  off  Saul's  family,  lest  they  should 
be  thorns  in  his  side,  because  he  cut  off  none  but  those  who 
could  be  no  thorns  in  his  side,  and  suffered  all  those  to  live, 
who  alone  were  capable  of  proving  thorns  in  his  side ;  ana 
therefore  David  projected  no  such  scheme  as  this  of  cutting 
off  Saul's  family ;  yea,  his  conduct  in  this  affair  was  di- 
rectly the  reverse  or  what  he  must  have  done  had  he  pro- 
jected any  such  scheme ;  and  therefore  I  must  conclude, 
that  as  no  such  scheme  was  ever  projected,  there  was,  ana 
could  be,  no  occasion  for  a  religious  pretence,  or  the  assist- 
ance of  the  priests,  to  sanctify  and  accomplish  it.  There 
have  been,  I  acknowledge,  commotions  excited  in  states  by 
Illegitimate  children,  and  by  descendants  in  the  female  line. 
But  I  know  of  no  instance,  in  ancient  or  modem  history, 
of  any  prince,  who  remembering  that  some  of  his  prede- 
cessor's family,  who  might  dispute  with  him  his  crown  by 
Uieir  descent,  were  living,  and  concluding  it  expedient  to 
cut  them  off,  lest  they  should  hereafter  prove  thorns  in  his 
side,  should,  to  answer  this  end,  cut  off  only  the  bastard 
children,  and  those  of  the  daughters,  and  leave  the  son  and 
grandson  of  his  predecessor  alive  to  propagate  their  de- 
scendants, and  in  them  claimants  to  his  crown,  and  thorns 
in  his  side,  to  all  generations.  Suspicious  and  jealous  ty- 
rants love  to  make  surer  work :  but  David,  under  a  neces- 
sity of  delivering  up  some  of  his  predecessor's  family  to 
justice,  generously  preserved  the  claimants  to  his  crown 
alive,  and  delivered  up  those  only  from  whom  he  could 
have  nothing  to  fear,  as  having.no  kind  of  legal  right  to 
the  government  and  kingdom. 

Illustrious  prince  1  Be  thy  name  and  memorjr  ever  re- 
vved, thy  generosity  ever  spoken  of  with  praise ;  who, 
when  forced  by  providence  to  give  up  to  justice  some  of 
the  guilty  family  of  thy  persecutor  and  sworn  enemy,  didst 
from  the  greatness  of  thy  mind,  thy  prevailing  iiumanity, 
thy  regard  to  thy  oath  to  one  who  sought  thy  ufe.  and  tHy 
pleasing  remembrance  of  thy  once  loved  friend ;  reruse  to  cut 
off  the  seed  of  him  that  persecuted  thee,  and  to  destroy  his 
name  out  of  his  father's  house,  but  didst  nourish  his  seed 
in  thy  losom,  maintain  it  in  thy  family,  suffer  it  to  increase 
and  prosper,  and  spread  itself  out  into  numerous  branches, 
even  when  policy  might  have  dictated  other  measures,  ana 
a  wicked  craft  would  certainly  have  pursued  them.  Fresh 
be  thy  Jiurels  to  the  latest  po^rity,  and  thine  unexamoled 
generosity  ever  be  rememlxered  with  the  veneration  ana  es- 
teem, which  it  claims  from  all  the  benevolent  and  virtuous 
part  of  mankind.  It  shovM  be  farther  mentioned,  on  this 
occasion,  to  David's  honouTi  that  though  he  was  necessitated 


to  deliver  up  some  of  Saul's  family  to  justice,  to  give  sati*. 
faction  to  the  injured  Gibeonites,  yet  tnat  he  took:  the  first 
opportunity  to  pay  the  last  tokens  of  respect  that  could  be 
to  Saul  and  his  unhappy  family.  For  as  soon  as  ever  it 
appeared,  that  the  natural  cause  of  the  famine  was  over,  by 
the  return  of  the  rains.  David  ordered  the  bones  of  Saul 
and  Jonathan  to  be  fetched  from  the  men  of  Jabesh-^ilead, 
who  had  recovered  them  from  the  Philistines,  and  took 
them,  together  with  the  bones  of  those  that  had  been  handed 
up,  and  buried  them  honourably  in  the  tiepulchre  of  Kish, 
Saul's  father ;  whereby  he  showed,  that  he  had  no  inveter- 
ate enmity  to  Saul's  mmUy,  but  was  pleased  with  the  op- 
portunity of  showing  respect  to  his  name  and  memory. 
This  whole  account  concludes  with  this  observation  of  the 
historian :  '*  They  performed  all  that  the  king  commanded, 
and  after  that  God  was  entreated  for  the  land."  God  ap- 
proved his  generosity  to  the  family  and  remains  of  hu 
enemy,  and  as  the  reward  of  it,  sent  prosperity  to  him  and 
his  people. — Chandler: 

Yer.  10.  And  Rizpah  the  daughter  of  Aiah  took 
sackcloth,  and  spread  it%r  her  upon  the  rock, 
from  the  beginning  of  harvest  until  water  drop- 
ped upon  U^m  out  of  heaven,  and  sufierei 
neither  the  birds  of  the  air  to  rest  on  them  by 
day,  nor  the  beasts  of  the  field  by  night 

Speaking  of  a  great  precipice  near  Bylan,  Mr.  Parsons 
says,^*' three  loaded  camels  fell  down, the  precipice,  and 
were  killed  on  the  spot,  in  my  remembrance ;  and  what  is 
very  remarkable,  in  less  than  thirty  hours  after  their  loads 
were  taken  off.  there  was  not  left  a  pieced  of  flesh,  but  aU 
was  devoured  by  the  vultures  in  the  day,  and  the  beasts  of 
prev,  mostly  jackals,  in  the  night."— Bitbdbr. 

By  a  passa^^e  of  La  Roque,  it  appears,  that  if  the  usnal 
rains  have  failed  in  the  spring,  it  is  of  great  l>enefit  to  have 
a  copious  shower,  though  very  late:  for  be  tells  us,  that 
when  he  arrived  at  Sidon,  in  the  end  of  June,  it  had  net 
rained  there  for  many  months,  and  that  the  earth  was  so 
extremely  dry,  that  tne  cotton  plants,  and  the  mulberry- 
trees,  wliich  make  the  principal  riches  of  that  countiy, 
were  in  a  sad  condition,  and  all  other  things  suffered  is 
proportion,  so  that  a  famine  was  feared,  which  is  generally 
followed  with  a  pestilence.  He  then  tells  us,  that  all  the 
sects  of  religion  which  lived  there  had.  in  their  various 
ways,  put  up  public  prayers  for  rain,  and  that  at  length  on 
the  very  day  that  the  Mohammedans  made  a  solemn  pro- 
cession out  cf  the  city,  in  the  way  of  supplicating  for  mer- 
cy, all  on  a  sudden  the  air  thickened,  ana  all  thie  marks  ot 
an  approaching  storm  appeared,  and  the  rain  de}icended  in 
such  abundance,  that  all  those  that  attended  the  procession 
got  back  to  the  city  with  considerable  difficulty,  and  in  dis- 
order. He  adds,  that  the  rain  continued  all  that  dav,  and 
part  of  the  night,  which  perfected  the  revival  of  the  plants, 
and  the  saving  of  the  productions  of  the  earth. 

La  Roque  is  evidently  embarrassed  with  this  fall  of  tbe 
rain  jus|i  at  the  time  the  Mohammedans  were  pi'esenting 
their  supplications,  when  neither  the  solemn  prayers  of 
the  Greea  bishop,  nor  those  of  the  Latin  monks,  nor  even 
the  exposing  of  tne  Host  for  many  days,  had  been  thus  hon- 
oured: "  At  last,"  said  he,  *'  Heaven'  which  bestows  its  fa* 
vours,  when  and  how  it  pleases,  and  who  causes  it  to  rain 
on  the  unjust  and  the  infidel,  permitted  so  great  an  abun- 
dance of  rain  to  fall,"  &c.  But  there  certainlv  was  no  oo> 
casion  for  any  such  disquietude ;  there  was  no  dispute  which 
religion  was  most  excellent  involved  in  this  transaction, 
nor  does  any  thing  more  appear  in  it  than  this,  that  God, 
the  universal  parent,  having  at  length  been  sought  to  by  all, 
showered  down  his  mercies  upon  all.  But  the  intention  ci 
these  papers  leads  me  to  remarks  of  a  diffendit  kind.  This 
author  does  not  tell  us  when  this  rain  fell,  which  is  to  be 
regretted,  and  the  more  so,  as  he  is  often  exact  in  less  im- 
portant matters.  However,  it  could  not  be  before  the  end 
of  Jane,  N.  8.  for  he  did  not  arrive  at  Sidon  until  then ;  and 
it  could  not  l>e  so  late  as  the  usual  time  of  the  descent  <A 
the  autumnal  rains,  for  the  cotton  is  ri^  in  September,  un- 
til the  middle  of  which  month  those  rains  seldom  fall,  often 
later,  and  this  rain  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  great  service 
to  the  growing  cotton ;  consequently,  these  general  prayers 
for  rain  could  not  refer  toautumnal  showers, but  a  late  spring 
rain,  which  probably  happened  soon  after  his  arrival,  or 
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about  the  time  that  Dr.  Rassel  tells  ua  those  severe  thim- 
dershowers  fell  at  Aleppo,  which  I  have  before  taken  no- 
tice of,  that  is,  about  the  beginning  of  July,  O.  S.    And 
though  the  harvest  most  have  been  over  at  Sidon  by  the 
time  this  gentleman  arrived  there,  and  they  had,  therefore, 
nothing  then  to  hope  or  to  fear  for  as  to  that,  yet  as  the 
people  of  those  countries  depend  so  much  on  garden  stuff, 
the  inspissated  juice  of  gni])es,  figs,  olives,  die.  they  might 
be  apprehensive  of  a  scarcity  as  to  these  too,  which  they 
might  hope  to  prevent  by  this  late  rain.    For  the  like  rea* 
son,  such  a  ram  must  have  been  extremely  acceptable  in 
the  days  of  David.    And  it  must  have  been  more  so,  if  it 
•ame  a  good  deal  earlier,  though  we  must  believe  it  to  have 
jeen  after  all  expectations  of  U  in  the  common  way  were 
over;  and  such  a  one,  I  suppose,  was  granted.    Dr.  Dela- 
ny  indeed,  in  his  life  of  David,  tells  uSj  that  the  Rabbins 
suppose  the  descendants  of  Saul  hiqiged  from  March,  from 
the  first  days  of  the  barley-harvest,  to  the  following  Octo- 
ber, and  he  seems  to  approve  their  sentiments.    Dr.  Shaw 
mentions  this  affair  only  cursorily;  however,  he  appears  to 
have  imagined  that  they  hanged  until  the  rainy  season 
came  in  course.    But  surely  we  may  much  better  suppose 
it  was  such  a  rain  as  La  itoque  speaks  of,  or  one  rather 
earlier.    The  ground  Delany  goes  upon  is  a  supposition, 
that  the  bodies  that  were  hanged  up  before  the  Lord,  himg 
until  the  flesh  was  wasted  from  the  bones,  which  he  thinks 
is  affirmed  in  the  13th  verse  of  that  chapter;  but,  I  must 
confess,  no  such  thing  appears  to  be  afilrmed  there ;  the 
biKlies  of  Saul  and  his  sons,  it  is  certain,  hanged  but  a  very 
hule  while  on  the  Wall  of  Belhshan  before  the  men  of  Ja- 
besh-gilead  removed  them,  which  yet  are  called  bones;— 
*'  They  took  their  bones  and  buried  them,"  1  Sam.  xxxi.  13 ; 
the  seven  sons  of  Saul  then  might  bang  a  very  little  time 
in  the  days  of  King  David.    And  if  it  should  be  imagined 
that  the  tesh  of  Saul  was  consumed  by  fire,  verse  12,  and 
so  the  word  bones  came  to  be  used  in  the  account  of  their 
interment,  can  any  reason  be  assigned  why  we  should  not 
suppose  these  bodies  were  treated  after  the  same  manner  1 
But  it  appears  that  the  word  hones  frequently  means  the 
same  thing  with  corpse^  which  circumstance  also  totallv  in- 
validates this  way  of  reasoning :  so  the  embalmed  boay  of 
Joseph  is  called  his  banes^  Oen.  1. 25, 96,  and  Exod.  xiii.'l9; 
so  the  lying  prophet  terms  his  body,  just  become  breathless, 
his  bones:  "When  I  am  dead,  then  bury  me  in  the  sepal- 
chre  wherein  the  man  of  Qod  is  buried,  lay  my  bones  be- 
side his  bones,"  1  Kings  xiii.  31.    So  Josephus  tells  us  that 
Simon  removed  the  bones  of  his  brother  Jonathan  the  hi^^b- 
priesL  who  was  slain  by  Tiyphon  when  he  was  departing 
out  01  that  country,  though  Simon  seems  to  have  removed 
the  body  as  soon  as  might  be  after  Tiyphon's  retirement. 

Such  a  late  spring  rain  would  have  been  attended,  as  the 
rain  at  Sidon  was,  with  many  advantages;  and  coming  af- 
ter all  hope  of  common  rain  was  over,  and  presently  fol- 
lowing the  death  of  these  persons  on  the  other  hand,  would 
be  a  much  more  merciful  management  of  Providence,  and 
a  much  nobler  proof  that  the  execution  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  God,  and  not  a  political  stratagem  of  David,  than 
the  passing  of  six  months  over  without  any  rain  at  all,  and 
then  its  falling  only  in  the  common  track  of  things.  This 
rxplanation  also  throws  light  on  the  closing  part  of  this 
story , "  And  after  that  God  was  entreated  for  the  land.''  Dr. 
Delany  seems  to  suppose  that  the  performing  these  funeral 
rites  was  requisite  to  the  appeasing  God:  but  could  that  be 
the  meaning;  of  the  clause  i  Were  the  ignominy  of  a  death 
ihe  law  of  Moses  pronounced  accursed,  and  the  honour  of 
%  royal  funeral,  both  necessary  mediuuLs  of  appeasing  the 
Almighty  1  Is  it  not  a  much  easier  interpretation  of  this 
clause,  The  rain  that  dropped  on  these  bodies  was  a  great 
mercy  to  the  country,  and  the  return  of  the  rains  in  due 
inantities  afterward,  in  their  season,  proved  thai  God  had 
yeen  entreated  for  the  land  1— EUama.  ^ 

Vcr.  12.  And  David  went  and  took  the  bones  of 
Saul,  and  the  bones  of  Jonathan  his  son,  from 
the  men  of  Jabesh-gilead.  which  had  stolen 
them  from  the  streets  of  Beth-shan,  where  the 
Philistines  had  hancfed  them,  when  the  Phi- 
listines had  slain  Sanl  in  Qilboa. 

**  Beth-shan."    Cntmet  says  on  thlff,  **  House,  or  temple 
if  the  tooth,  or  of  ivory;  firbm  (ma)  beth,  •  Amw,  and  (jw) 


shen,  a  teolk.  This  title  means,  no  doubt,  simplv  the  tem- 
ple of  the  tooth,  but  we  have  no  reason  to  conclude  that  a 
TooTB  only  was  worshipped  in  any  temple  in  Canaan ;  it 
must  have  been  the  symbol  of  some  deity."  Calmet  then 
proceeds  to  show  that  this  may  have  been  the  god  Ganesa 
of  the  East,  who  is  represented  with  an  elephant's  head, 
and  supposes  the  tusks  are  alluded  to  by  the  tooth.  I  am 
not  aware,  however,  of  any  such  distinction  being  maae  in 
that  deity,  and  think  it  unlikely  that  his  tusk  would  give 
the  name  to  a  temple.  Is  it  not  a  curious  fact,  that  tht. 
tooth  of  Buddha  is  the  most  bjicreu  and  precious  relic,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Siam.  of  the  Burman  em- 
pire, and  of  Ceylon  1  That  tooth  is  Kept  in  the  temple  of 
Kandy,  the  capital  of  Ceylon.  Buddhism  is  the  religion  of 
China,  and  or  those  countries  alluded  to,  and  it  was  for* 
merly  the  religion  of  multitudes  in  bidia. — Roberts. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 
Yer.  6.  The  sorrows  of  hell  compassed  me  about ; 
the  snares  of  death  prevented  me. 

This  Ls  an  allusion  to  the  ancient  manner  of  hunting, 
which  is  still  practised  in  some  countries,  and  was  perform- 
ed by  suiTounding  a  considerable  tract  of  groand  by  a 
circle  of  nets,  and  afterward  contracting  the  circle  by  de- 
grees, till  they  had  forced  all  the  beasts  of  that  quarter  to- 
gether into  a  narrow  compass,  and  then  it  was  that  the 
slaughter  began.  This  manner  of  hunting  wa.s  uf.cd  in  Ita- 
ly of  old,  as  well  as  all  over  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world, 
and  it  was  from  this  custom  that  the  poets  sometimes  repre- 
sented death  as  surrounding  persons  with  hei*  nets,  ana  as 
encompassing  them  on  every  side.— Burder. 

Ver.  35.  He  teacheth  my  hands  to  war ;  so  that 
a  bow  of  steel  is  broken  by  mine  arms. 

The  bow  is  the  first  weapon  mentioned  in  the  holy  scrip- 
tures, and  seems  to  have  been  quite  familiar  to  the  imme- 
diate descendants  of  Abraham.  "  Take,"  said  Isaac, "  thy 
quiver  and  thy  bow,  and  go  out  to  the  field,  and  take  me 
some  venison."  Here  indeed  the  reference  is  to  hunting ; 
but  we  learn  from  the  remark  of  Jacob  to  his  favourite  son, 
that  the  weapon  which  was  found  so  useful  in  his  art,  was 
soon  turned  against  our  species;  and  it  still  continues  to 
maintain  its  place  in  some  countries,  among  the  jistruments 
of  human  destruction. 

We  learn  from  Homer,  that  the  Grecian  bow  was  at  first 
made  of  horn,  and  tipped  with  gold.  But  the  material  oi 
which  it  was  fabricated,  seems  for  the  most  part  to  have 
been  wood,  which  the  workman  fVeqnently  adorned  with 
gold  and  silver.  One  of  these  ornamented  weapons  pro- 
cured for  Apollo,  a  celebrated  Cretan,  the  significant  name 
of  Aoyvpoi^off  the  bearer  of  the  silver-studded  bow.  But 
the  Asiatic  warrior  often  used  a  bow  of  steel  or  brass,  which, 
on  account  of  its  great  stiffhess,  he  bent  with  his  foQt. 
Those  that  were  made  of  horn  or  wood  probably  required 
to  be  bent  in  the  same  way;  for  the  Hebrew  always  speaks 
of  treading  his  bow,  when  he  makes  ready  for  the  battle ; 
and  to  tread  and  bend  the  bow  are  in  all  the  writings  of  the 
Old  Testament  eonvertible  phrases.  The  bow  of  steel  is 
distinctly  mentioned  by  the  Hebrew  bard :  "  He  teaches  my 
hand  to  war,  so  that  a  bow  of  steel  is  broken  by  mine 
arms."  This  was  a  proof  of  great  stren^b,  and  of  uncom- 
mon success  in  war.  which  he  ascribes  with  equal  piety  and 
gratitude  to  the  infinite  power  and  goodness  of  Jehovah. 
To  bend  the  bow,  was  frequently  proposed  as  a  trial  of 
strength.  After  Ulysses  haa  bent  his  bow,  which  all  the 
suiters  of  Penelope  had  tried  in  vain,  he  boasted  to  his 
son  Telemachus  of  the  deed,  because  it  was  an  undenia- 
ble proof  that  he  had  not  lost  his  ancient  vigour,  in  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  glory.  Herodotus  relates,  that  when 
Cambyses  sent  his  spies  mto  the  territories  of  Ethiopia, 
the  king  of  that  country,  well  understanding  the  design  of 
their  visit,  thus  addre^s«d  them :  When  the  Persians  can 
easily  draw  bows  of  this  largeness,  then  let  them  invade  the 
Ethiopians.  He  then  unstrung  the  bow,  and  gave  it  to 
them  to  carry  to  their  master.  The  Persians  themselves^ 
according  to  Aenophon,  carried  bows  three  cubits  in  length. 
If  these  were  maue  of  steel  or  brass,  which  are  both  men- 
tioned in  the  sacred  volume,  and  of  a  thickness  proper^ 
tioned  to  their  length,  they  most  have  been  very  dangerous 
weapons  even  in  close  fight;  and  as  such  they  a*^ 
seated  by  the  prophet  Isaiah;  **  Their  bows  also 
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the  joxtng  men  in  pieces;  and  they  shall  have  no  pity  on 
ihe  fruit  of  the  womo ;  their  eyes  shall  not  spare  children." 
Id  time  of  peace,  or  when  not  enga^d  with  the  enemy,  the 
oriental  warriors  carried  their  bow  m  a  case,  sometimes  of 
cloth,  but  more  commonly  of  leather,  hung  to  their  girdles. 
When  it  was  taken  from  the  case,  it  was  said,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Habakkuk,  to  be  "  made  quite  naked." — ^Paxton. 

Ver.  41.  Thou  hast  also  given  me  the  necks  of 
mine  enemies,  that  I  might  destroy  them  that 
hate  me. 

The  neck  is  often  used  for  the  whole  body,  and  in  threat- 
enings,  it  is  the  part  mentioned.  A  proprietor  of  slaves  is 
said  to  have  their  necks.  To  a  person  going  among 
wicked  or  cruel  people  it  is  said,  "  Gro  not  there,  your 
frnddara^  L  e.  neck,  or  nape,  will  be  given  to  them."  "De- 
pend upon  it,  government  will  have  it  out  of  ilie  necks  of 
those  smugglers.*'  "  Have  you  paid  Chinnan  the  money  V* 
**  No,  nor  will  I  pay  him."  "  Why  7"  •*  Because  he  has 
had  it  out  of  my  neck."  When  two  men  have  been  fight- 
ing, the  conqueror  may  be  seen  to  seize  the  vanquished  by 
the  neck,  and  thrust  him  to  the  ground. — Roberts, 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Ver.  16.  And  the  three  mighty  men  brake  through 
the  host  of  the  Philistines,  and  drew  water  out 
of  the  well  of  Beth-lehem,  that  was  by  the  gate, 
and  took  it,  and  brought  it  to  David :  never- 
theless he  would  not  drink  thereof,  but  poured 
it  out  unto  the  Lord. 

There  is  an  account  very  similiar  to  this  in  Arrian's 
Life  of  Alexander,  Tunc  pocalo  pleno,  sicnt  oblatum  est 
reddito:  non  solus,  ioquit  bibere  sustineo,  nee  tam  exi- 
gnum  devidere  omnibus  possum.  ''  When  his  army  was 
ereatly  oppressed  with  heat  and  thirst,  a  soldier  brought 
him  a  cup  of  water ;  he  ordered  it  to  be  carried  back,  say- 
ing, I  cannot  bear  to  drink  alone,  white  so  many  are  m 
want :  and  this  cup  is  too  small  to  be  divided  among  the 
whole.  Qive  it  to  the  children  for  whom  you  brought  it." 
—Border. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 
Ver.  1.  And  again  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was 
kindled  against  Israel  and  he  moved  David 
against  them  to  say,  Gro,  number  Israel  and 
Judah. 

Here  arises  the  question,  If  Moses  presupposed  the  law* 
fhlness  of  this  measure,  and  did  actual  iy  twice  number  the 
people,  wherein  consisted  David's  sin  when  he  did  the 
same  1  Yet  the  Bible  savs  that  he  actually  did  sin  in  this 
matter,  and  was  punbhed  for  it  by  God,  with  a  pestilence, 
which  lessened  the  sum  of  the  people  numbered,  by  70,000. 
The  history  of  this  event  is  given  in  d  Sam.  zziv.  and 
i  Chron.  xxi. ;  and  these  passages  I  must  beg  the  reader  to 
peruse,  if  he  wishes  to  understand  what  rollows.  The 
common  opinion  is,  that  David  offended  God  by  his  pride, 
and  his  desire  to  p^ratify  it,  hy  knowing  over  how  many 
subjects  he  was  kmg.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  worst  expla- 
nation that  can  be  given  of  the  unlawmlness  of  his  order. 
Were  God  to  punish  by  pestilence  every  ambitious  motion 
in  the  hearts  or  kings,  ana  every  sin  they  commit  in  thought, 
pestilences  would  never  cease.  It  must,  besides,  appear 
very  strange  indeed,  how  such  a  man  as  Joab  should  have 
expressed  so  great  an  abhorrence'  at  a  sin  that  consuted 
merelv  in  pride  of  heart,  and  have  so  earnestly  dissuaded 
David  from  it.  Yet  he  thus  remonstrates  with  him,  say- 
ing, ''  May  Qod  multiply  the  people  a  hundred-fold,  that 
the  king  may  see  it ;  but  wherefore  will  the  king  urge  this 
measure!'*  Or,  as  we  read  in  Chronicles,  .'*May  God 
multiplv  the  people  a  hundred-fold!  They  are  entirely 
devotea  to  the  king's  service.  But  whyseeketh  the  king  to 
do  thisi  and  why  should  guilt  be  brought  upon  Israeli" 
Notwithstanding  this  remonstrance,  however,  the  king, 
we  are  told  by  both  historians,  repeated  his  command  with 
•o  much  rigour,  that  Joab  found  it  necessary  to  carry  it  into 
execution.  Now  Joab  was  not,  on  other  occasions,  a  man 
-*ow  conscience.    He  had  already  deliberately  plan- 


ned, and,  in  cold  blood,  perpetrated,  two  murders,  mer<^ 
to  rid  himself  of  rivails.  And  when  David  gave  him 
the  hint  to  place  Uriah  in  the  post  of  danger,  he  was  bj 
no  means  squeamish,  but  immediatelv  planned  and  com 
menced  an  attack,  in  which,  besides  Uriah,  a  great  nnm 
ber  of  his  bravest  soldiers  were  slain.  His  conscience 
therefore,  could  not  be  incommoded  by  a  mandate  relative 
to  a  matter  in  itself  lawful,  and  where  the  sin,  in  whatevei 
it  consisted,  lay  altogether  hid  in  the  king's  ambitious 
heart.  If  we  think  so,  we  must  look  upon  him  in  the  ligb 
of  a  court-chaplain,  and  a  semi-pietist ;  and  he  certain Ij 
was  neither.  What  he  hesitated,  therefore,  about  doing:, 
must  have  appeared  in  his  own  eves,  something  more 
serious  ihsok  bare  murder.  Josephus,  however,  has  hit  upon 
an  idea,  which  may,  by  some,  be  thought  to  account  some' 
what  more  probably,  than  the  opinion  now  mentioned,  foi 
the  guilt  which  David  is  said  to  have  incurred  on  this  oc- 
casion. "  David,"  says  he,  "  made  the  people  be  numbered, 
without  exacting  for  the  sanctuary^he  half-shekel  of  poll- 
tax  enjoined  by  the  Mosaic  law."  But  this  idea  loses  all  its 
weight,  if  I  am  right  in  my  opinion,  that  Moses  enjoined 
the  exaction  of  the  half-shekel,  not  upon  every  occasion  oi 
a  census,  but  merely  on  the  first;  and  even  allowing  me  to 
be  wrong  in  this,  and  the  common  exposition  of  the  statnte, 
in  the  time  of  Josephus,  to  be  the  more  correct  one,  still 
the  notiob  of  Josephus  is  certainly  inadmissible  here.  For 
neither  in  Samuel  nor  Chronicles  do  we  find  the  least  men- 
tion of  the  half-shekel :  nor  does  David  forbid  the  pa3rment 
of  it,  but  only  orders  the  people  to  be  numbered ;  so  that 
every  conscientious  person  had  it  in  his  power  to  pay  it  of 
himself,  and  the  hign-priest  to  demand  it  in  virtue  of  his 
office.  At  any  rate,  David's  census  appears,  in  this  re- 
spect, altogether  as  blameless  as  Moses'  second  one,  in  the 
account  <x  which  (Numb,  xxvi.)  not  a  word  is  said  con* 
ceming  the  poll-tax.  Nor  do  Joab  and  the  other  generals 
here  represent  to  the  king,  that  be  ought  to  order  the  pay^ 
ment  or  the  half-shekel,  but  only  intreat  him  to  desist  from 
the  census  itself.  And  finally,  David,  who  had  amassed  so 
many  millions  of  shekels,  (1  Chron.  xxix.)  and,  to  the  man- 
ifest prejudice  of  his  own  family,  destined  so  much  for 
buildmg  a  temple,  must  actually  have  been  in  the  deliritun 
of  a  hot  fever,  if,  contrary  to  all  his  other  views,  he  had 
not  had  a  desire  to  grant  for  the  future  erection  of  that 
edifice,  projected  by  nimself,  the  half-shekel  payable  on 
the  census,  which  was  a  mere  trifle  compared  to  his  own 
donations,  and  came  not  out  of  his  own  purse. 

But  as  far  as  I  can  understand  the  story,  David  caused 
the  people  to  be  numbered,  neither  out  of  that  prudent 
solicituoe  which  will  always  actuate  a  good  king,  nor  yet 
out  of  mere  curiosity,  but  that  by  means  of  such  a  census 
they  might  be  enrolled  for  permanent  military  service,  and 
to  form  a  standing  army ;  the  many  successful  wars  he  had 
already  carried  on,  having  filled  his  mind  with  the  spirit 
of  conauest.  We  find  at  least,  that  the  enumeration  was 
orderea  to  be  carried  on,  not  as  had  before  been  usual,  by 
the  priests,  but  by  Joab  and  the  other  generals;  and  the 
very  term  here  used,  Safar,  (-^w?)  numeravU,  scripsit,  in- 
cludes also  in  itself  the  idea  of  numbering  for  military 
service,  and  is,  without  any  addition,  equivalent  to  our 
German  military  term,  enroUiren,  to  enrol,  or  master. 
This,  indeed,  is  so  much  the  case,  that  Bassofer,  (-«c?*} 
tii£  scribe,  is  that  general  who  keeps  the  muster-rolls,  and 
marks  those  call^  on  to  serve.  In  like  manner,  the  of- 
ficers are  termed  (0**^00)  scribes.  David's  sin,  therefore, 
or  rather  (not  to  speak  so  theok>gieal1y,  but  more  in  ibe 
language  of  politics)  his  injustice  and  tvranny  towards 
a  people  who  nad  subjected  themselves  to  ntm  on  very  dif- 
ferent terms,  and  with  the  reservation  of  many  libenies 
consisted  in  this.  Hitherto,  the  ancient  and  natural  rule 
of  nations,  Quat  cives,  tet  milites^  had  certainly  been  so  far 
valid,  as  thit,  in  cases  of  necessity,  every  citizen  was 
obliged  to  bear  arms  in  defence  of  the  state.  Such  emer- 
grences,  however,  occurred  but  very  rarely ;  and  at  other 
times  every  Israelite  was  not  obliged  to  become  a  soldier, 
and  in  peace,  for  instance,  or  even  during  a  war  not  very 
urgent,  subject  himself  to  military  discipline.  David  ha<l 
made  a  regulation,  that,  exclusive  of  his  Kfegnards,  calM 
in  the  Bible.  CreH  and  Pleti,  94,000  men  shonld  be  on  dutv 
every  month  by  turns ;  so  that  there  were  always  286,000 
trained  to  arms  within  the  year;  which  was  certainly  saf- 
ficieat  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  and  for  commandin|r 
respect  fiom  the  neighbouring  natiooa,  especially  eonsid* 
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!rin.^  the  staie  of  the  tirneSi  and  the  advantages  in  point  of 
dtuation,  which  David's  dominions  enjoyed.  It  wonld  ap- 
pear, however,  that  be  did  not  think  this  enough.  Agitated, 
n  all  probability,  by  the  desire  of  conquest,  ne  aspired  at 
he  establishment  of  a  military  government,  such  as  was 
hat  of  Rome  in  aAer-times,  and  at  subjecting,  with  that 
^iew,  the  whole  people  to  martial  regulations;  that  so 
ivery  man  might  be  duJv  enrolled  to  serve  under  such 
md  such  generals  and  officers,  and.  be  obliged  to  perform 
nilitary  duty  at  stated  periods,  in  order  to  acquire  the  use 
)f  arms. 

Whether  such  a  measure,  if  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
he  preservation  of  the  state,  be  a  hardship  on  the  people, 
ivery  man  may  judge  from  his  own  feelings,  or  even  from 
he  most  recent  history  of  certain  nations.  For  even  in  a 
'ountry  where  the  government  is  purely  monarchical,  and 
he  people  extremely  martial,  ana  the  frontiers  of  which, 
rom  the  uncompactness  of  its  territories,  are  not.  like  those 
>f  the  Israelitish  empire,  surrounded  ana  securea  by  moun- 
ains  or  deserts,  the  enrolment  of  every  individual  for  mil- 
iary service,  introduced  40  years  ago,  has  been  of  late 
ipontaneously  abolished  by  a  very  warlike  sovereign,  be- 
cause he  found  that  it  was  too  oppressive,  and  famished  a 
)reiext  for  a  multitude  of  extortions.  Now  if  this  was  Da- 
rid's  object,  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  Joab,  although  in 
>rivate  life  a  very  baa  character,  and  twice  guilty  of  mur* 
ler,  might  yet  have  as  much  patriotism,  or  rather  political 
agacity,  as  to  deprecate,  in  the  most  energetic  terms,  the 
execution  of  a  royal  mandate,  the  effect  of  which  would 
lave  been  to  brii^  a  free  people  under  the  worst  military 
lespotism.  Very  bad  consequences  were  to  be  apprehend* 
rd,  if  the  subjects  should  not  prove  sufficiently  patient  to 
iubmit  to  such  an  iimovation.  The  army,  however,  devo- 
ed  as  it  was  to  David,  and  approved  as  was  its  valour  in 
nany  campaigns,  mav,  perhaps,  have  effiscted  their  patient 
lubmission ;  and,  in  fact,  the  expression,  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  5,) 
ind  they,  viz.  Joab,  and  the  other  generals  to  whom  the 
ask  was  committed,  encamped  n^ar  Aroer,  appears  to  insin- 
late,  that  this  enumeration,  or  rather  this  enrolment  of  the 
leople,  required  the  support  of  a  military  force. 

what  David  intended,  Uzziah,  his  successor,  in  the 
jighth  generation,  ftiay  perhaps  have  accomplished.  The 
nartial  measures  of  that  prince  (  3  Chron.  xxvi.  11 — 14) 
ire  not  commended;  the  prophet  Isaiah  (chap.  ii.  5—6) 
«ems  rather  to  describe  them  m  the  language  of  censure. 
[t  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  enrolment  of  the 
vhole  people  by  David,  and  by  Uzziah,  is  by  no  means  one 
md  the  same  thing.  The  former  ruled  over  a  powerful 
lation,  wherein  there  were  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of 
)eople  able  to  bear  arms,  and  which  had  a  compact  and 
iecure  frontier,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Mediterranean  : 
>o  that,  for  the  safety  of  the  state,  no  such  oppressive  meas- 
ire  was  requisite.  But  Uzziah  had  under  him  only  two 
ribes,  consisting  probably  of  about  300,000  men,  and  his 
erritories  were  not  rounded,  nor  the  frontiers  distinct  and 
>tron?.  Here,  therefore,  that  measure  might  be  necessary 
ibr  self-defence,  or,  at  any  rate,  admit  of  a  sufficient  apolo- 
ry,  which,  in  David's  time,  was  quite  needless,  and  if 
strictly  enforced,  must  have  proved  absolutely  tyrannicai. 

— MiCHAEUS. 

From  several  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  compared 
with  each  other,  it  appears  that  this  ceTims^  or  numbering 
}f  the  people,  was  a  sacred  action ;  as  the  money  was  to  be 
ipplied  to  the  service  of  the  temple.  It  was  not  like  that  in 
:)ther  nations,  to  know  the  strength  of  the  government ;  for 
jrod  was  their  king  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  promised  to 
protect  them  from  all  their  enemies,  and  to  multiply  them 
IS  the  ^rs  of  the  sky,  while  they  obeyed  his  laws.— Da- 
7 id's  crime,  therefore,  seems  to  have  lain  in  converting  a 
uicred  action  to  a  civil  purpose.  He  was  culpable  both  in 
he  thing  itself,  and  in  the  manner  of  doing  it.  For  where- 
15  by  the  rule  given  to  Moses,  in  the  passages  referred  to 
ibove,  they  were  to  number  the  males  from  twenty  years 
3ld  and  upward;  David  gave  orders,  that  all  should  be 
lumbered,  who  were  fit  K^r  war,  though  under  that  age. 
This  must  have  been  highly  criminal  in  David,  now  in  his 
3ld  asre,  after  so  many  mstances  of  the  Divine  favour  ex- 
pressed towards  him.  And  as  to  the  people,  their  offence 
seems  to  have  consisted  in  their  compliance  with  that  order. 
He  was  culpable  in  giving  the  order,  and  they  in  obeying  it. 
And  therefore  Joab,  who  was  sensible  of  this,  and  unwil- 
ling to  execute  the  command,  asks  David,  '*  Why  he  would 


be  the  cause  of  treniasB  in  Israel  V*  For  lethal  means,  h« 
reduced  them  to  the  difficulty  of  disobeying  God,  or  him- 
self, as  their  prince.  It  was  doubtless  their  duty  to  have 
obeyed  Qod;  but  we  find,  as  it  generally  happens  in  such 
cases,  that  the  majority,  at  least,  chose  to  obey  the  king. 
However,  it  appears  that  Joab  was  weary  of  the  office,  and 
did  not  go  through  it.  Probably  he  might  find  many  of  the 
people  uneasy,  and  averse  to  suSmit  to  the  order,  besides, 
It  was  expressly  enjoined,  that  when  the  people  were  to  be 
numbered  from  twenty  years  old  and  upward,  the  Levites 
should  be  excepted,  as  being  appointea  for  the  service  of 
the  tabernacle.  And  as  they  were  not  called  out  to  war, 
so  they  had  no  share  in  the  land  of  Canaan  allotted  to  them, 
when  it  was  conquered  by  the  other  tribes;  who  were 
therefore  ordered  to  give  them  a  number  of  cities,  each 
tribe  out  of  their  portion,  which  was  accordingly  done. 
And  Josephus  assigns  that  reason  for  it,  when  he  says. — 
"Moses,  Decaase  the  tribe  of  Levi  were  exempted  from 
war  and  expeditions,  being  devoted  to  the  service  of  God, 
lest  being  needy  and  destitute  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  they 
should  neglect  the  care  of  their  sacred  function ;  ordered 
the  Hebrews,  that  when  by  the  will  of  God  they  possessed 
the  land  of  Canaan,  they  should  give  to  the  Levites  forty- 
eight  large  and  handsome  cities,  with  two  thousand  cubits 
oiland  round  the  walls."  But  David  seems  to  have  order- 
ed them  likewise  to  be  mustered,  with  a  military  view; 
which,  perhaps,  was  an  aggravation.  For,  it  is  said,  that 
when  Joab,  by  his  command,  numbered  the  people,  "  they 
were  eleven  hundred  thousand  men  that  drew  sword."  Ana 
it  is  added:  '*But  Levi  and  Benjamin  counted  he  not 
among  them,  for  the  king's  word  was  abominable  to  Joab." 
So  that  it  looks  as  if  his  orders  were  to  count  them  with  the 
rest.  Indeed,  we  find  them  once  armed  upon  an  extraordi- 
nary occasion,  which  was  to  guard  the  temple  at  the  con^ 
nation  of  Joash,  king  of  Judah.  For,  at  that  time,  they 
were  ordered  '*  to  encompass  the  king  round  about,  every 
man  with  his  weapons  in  his  hand."  But  that  was  in  the 
temple,  where  the  rest  of  the  people  were  not  permitted  to 
enter.  And  besides  their  reli^ous  function,  they  were 
sometimes  employed  in  other  civil  offices.  So  Davia,  when 
he  was  making  preparations  for  building  the  temple,  ap» 
pointed  six  thousand  of  them  for  officers  and  judges.  Gro- 
tius,  indeed,  observes,  with  regard  to  this  fact  of  David, 
that  he  declared  the  people  innocent:  which  he  seems  to 
have  concluded  from  what  David  says,  1  Chron.  xxi.  17. 
But  it  does  not  appear,  from  what  has  been  said  above,  that 
they  were  altogether  blameless,  though  not  equally  crimi- 
nal with  himself.  And  in  such  a  case,  the  equity  of  a  na- 
tional punishment  is  acknowledged  both  by  Philo  and 
Josephus.  in  the  passages  cited  irom  them  oy  Grotius. — 
Critica  Biblica. 

These  wars  being  thus  happily  ended,  David  enjoyed  for 
some  time  a  settled  peace  and  prosperity,  without  any 
foreign  invasions  to  call  him  into  the  field,  or  domestic 
troubles  to  interrupt  him  in  the  affairs  of  government;  but 
bein^  at  len^h  persuaded  and  prevailed  on  to  number  the 
people,  he  became  the  cause  of  trespass  to  Israel,  and 
brought  on  them  the  severe  punishment  of  a  pestilence. 
The  author  of  the  books  of  Samuel,  in  relating  this  afiair, 
says:  "That  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  againsf 
Israel,"  and  he  moved  David  against  them  to  say,  "  Go, 
number  Israel  and  Judah."  The  author  of  the  Chfonicleft 
difierently  expresses  it.  "  And  Satan  stood  up  against  Is- 
rael, and  provoked  David  to  number  Israel ;"  and  this  is 
objected  agaiast  as  an  absurd  thing,  that  David  should  be 
said  to  be  moved  both  by  God  and  Satan  to  number  the 
people.  But  I  apprehend  this  difficulty  may  be  easily  re* 
moved,  by  observing,  that  these  two  places  are  capable  of  a 
more  favourable  turn,  so  as  to  render  them  perfectly  recon- 
cileable  with  each  other,  according  to  the  genius  of  the 
bnguage,  and  the  common  forms  of  expression  in  it.  The 
text  in  Samuel  may  be  thus  renderea:  "And  again  the 
anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  Israel;  for  he  moved 
David,"  or  "  David  was  moved  against  them  to  say,  Go, 
number  Israel  and  Judah ;"  active  verbs  in  the  third  person, 
being  frequentlv  to  be  rendered  as  impersonals,  and  not  to 
be  referr^  to  the  nouns  immediately  foregoing ;  and  thus 
the  text  will  be  fully  reconcileable  with  that  in  Chronicles, 
which  says,  that  "  Satan  moved  him  to  number  the  people.** 
Or,  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed,  as  the  original  words 
we  render,  "  He  moved  David  against  them,"  are  the  same 
in  Samuel  and  the  Chronicles,  that  the  word  Satan  hath 
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been  omitted  by  some  careless  transcriber  in  tbe  text  in 
Samael,  which  is  expressly  mentioned  in,  and  to  be  sup- 
plied from  that  of  Chronicles:  and  then  the  version  will  be, 
that  "  The  anger  of  the  Lora  was  kindled  against  Israel, 
for  Satan  moved  David  to  number  the  people  :**  and  very 
probably,  had  we  more  ancient  MSS.,  this  omission  in 
Samuel,  if  such,  would  be  rectified  by  them.  A  candid 
critic  will  make  some  allowances,  both  for  defects  and 
redundancies  in  books  of  that  great  antiquity,  Wiiich  the 
Old  Testament  books  confessedly  are ;  and  where  several 
of  those  books  treat  of  the  same  affairs,  will  have  the  good 
sense,  as  far  as  he  can,  to  supply  what  is  defective  in  one, 
by  what  ap{)ears  complete  in  the  other.  If  there  needs  a 
supplement  in  Kings  it  is  actually  found  in  Chronicles,  and 
therefore  should  be  inserted  from  thence.  This  would  cer- 
tainly be,  in  like  instances,  the  case  in  other  books,  and  it 
is  injustice  not  to  apply  the  same  fair  rules  of  criticism,  to 
remove  the  difficulties  that  maj  occur  in  the  writings  of 
the  Old  Testament.  But  there  is  another  wav  of  rendering 
and  understanding  this  passage,  viz.  **  For  ne  moved  Da- 
vid," or,  "  David  was  moved  against  them,"  not,  as  in  our 
version,  To  say,  but  ncnV,  dicendo,  by  saying,  "Go  number 
Israel  and  Judah;"  which  last  words  will  then  be,  not 
David's  to  his  officers,  which  follow  in  the  next  verse,  but 
his,  who  counselled  David  to  this  action.  And  thus  David's 
numbering  the  people  will  be,  neither  by  the  instigation  of 
Gk)d,  or  Satan,  as  that  word  means  the  Devil.  It  is  certain, 
that  Gkxl  never  instigated  and  said  to  David,  "  Go,  number 
the  people."  For  if  God  had  commanded  this,  David's 
heart  would  never  have  smote  him  for  it,  nor  would  he 
have  acknowledged  to  God,  "  I  have  sinned  greatlv  in  that 
I  have  done."  Nor  would  Joab  have  remonstrated  against 
it,  nor  have  represented  it  to  the  king,  as  what  would  be  a 
cause  of  trespass  to  Israel,  if  he  had  known  that  David  had 
received  sucn  an  order  from  God.  Every  circumstance  in 
this  account  proves,  that  there  was  no  hand  or  direction  of 
God  in  this  affair.  And  if  the  Devil  had  bid  him  do  it,  I 
suppose  he  might  have  seen  the  cloven  foot,  and  would 
scarce  have  followed  the  measure  for  the  sake,  of  the  ad- 
viser. And  yet  somebody  actually  said  to  him:  "Qpf 
number  the  people ;"  and  this  person  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  his  courtiers,  or  attendants;  who,  to  give  David  a 
higher  notion  of  his  grandeur,  and  of  the  number  and 
strength  of  his  forces,  put  it  into  his  head,  and  persuaded 
him  to  take  the  account  of  them ;  who,  in  Chronicles,  is 
therefore  called  Satan,  or  an  adversary,  either  designedly 
or  consequentially,  both  to  David  and  his  people.  And  ^is 
will  exactly  agree  with  what  the  author  of  the  book  c^ 
Chronicles  says .-  "  An  adversaiv  stood  up  against  Israel, 
and  provoked,"  or,  as  the  wora  is  rendered  in  Samuel, 
"  moved  him  against  them."  Thus  Mr.  Le  Clerc  under- 
stands this  passage,  and  I  think  the  expressions  made  use 
of  seem  to  countenance  and  warrant  the  explication.  But 
it  is  said,  that  David's  numbering  the  people  is  oddly 
enough  imputed  to  him  as  a  great  sin  in  aim  to  require ; 
for  he  was  but  a  passive  instrument  in  the  affair.  But  who 
doih  not  koow,  that  a  man  may  be  hanged  for  a  crime,  to 
which  his  indictment  sajrs,  "  He  was  moved  by  the  Devil;" 
and  because  the  Devil  moved  him,  is  he  therefore  a  passive 
instrument,  and  free  from  guilt  1  Or  doth  the  being  per- 
suaded or  moved  by  another  to  do  a  bad  action,  render  the 
person  so  moved  a  passive  instrument,  or  would  it  excuse 
nim,  in  a  court  of  justice,  from  the  punishment  due  to  his 
crimes'? 

It  is  farther  objected,  that  David  was  but  the  instrument 
of  a  purpose,  confessedly  overruled  to  the  execution  of  that 
purpose  by  supematunu  influence,  and  that  to  punish  one 
m  such  circumstances,  would  be  just  as  if  we  snould  con- 
vict a  knife  or  pistol,  and  discharge  the  criminal.  If 
David  was  the  mere  instrument  of  a  purpose,  and  overruled 
by  supernatural  influence  to  execute  it.  the  similitude  may 
be  allowed.  But  who  ever  confessed  tnat  David  was  over- 
ruled to  do  it  by  supernatural  power  1  David  himself  did 
not,  but  confesses  directly  the  contrary.  David's  heart 
smote  him,  and  he  said  unto  GM,  "  Is  it  not  I  that  com- 
manded the  people  to  be  numbered  1  Am  not  I  the  person 
who  alone  is  accountable  for  it  1  Even  I  it  is  that  have 
rinned  greatly,  and  done  evil  indeed,  and  very  foolishly." 
David  knew  it  Was  his  own  act,  and  that,  whoever  advised 
or  instigated  him  to  it,  the  blame  was  his  own,  and  his  pun- 
ishment deserved.  A  confession  that  would  have  oeen 
absurd  and  fUse,  if  he  knew  that  the  influence  he  acted 


under,  was  really  supernatural,  or  such  as  he  cotild  not 
resist,  or  overrule.  But  as  David  did  not  know  this,  it  ii 
impossible  any  one  else  should  know  it.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  history  to  support  the  assertion.  If  it  was  really 
Satan  that  moved  him,  he  moved  him  no  otherwise  than 
as  he  doth  all  other  men  to  that  which  is  wrong ;  not  by 
influences  which  he  could  not  resist,  but  by  those  undue 
passions  and  affections  which  he  might  and  ought  to  hare 
resisted.  But  if  the  measure  was  suggested  by  one  of  bis 
own  counsellors,  as  really  seems  to  m  the  case,  it  was  his 
duty  to  have  overruled  it,  and  hearkened  to  the  better  ad- 
vice of  Joab,  who  told  him  of  the  danger  of  it,  and  would 
fain  have  dissuaded  him  from  executing  it.  The  trutk 
is,  as  I  apprehend,  that  David's  prosperity  had  too  much 
elated  him,  and  that  being  advised  by  some  rash  imprndeot 
courtiers  to  take  the  number  of  his  people,  that  be  mi^bt 
better  know  his  strength,  and  be  fully  acquainted  with  the 
power  and  grandeur  of  his  kingdom,  his  vanity,  in  this 
respect,  got  the  better  of  his  duty ;  on  which,  'God  was 
pleased  to  check  the  rising  presumption  of  his  heart,  tj 
letting  him  see  how  vain  his  dependance  on  his  forces 
was,  and  to  punish  him  and  them  for  their  ticlation  of  s 
law,  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  observed  under  the  se- 
verest penalty.  For,  among  other  commands  that  were 
given  by  God  to  Moses,  this  was  one :  "  When  thou  takest 
the  sum  of  the  children  of  Israel,  aAer  their  number,  then 
shall  they  give  every  man  a  ransom  for  his  life,  unto  tie 
LfOrd,  when  thou  numberest  them,  that  there  be  no  plaerue 
among  them,  when  thou  numberest  them.  This  shall  t£er 
Rive :  every  one  that  passeth  among  them  that  are  num- 
bered, half  a  shekel  shall  be  the  offering  of  the  Lord ;  every 
one  that  passeth  amons^  them  that  are  numbered,  from 
twenty  years  old,  and  above,  shall  give  this  offering  to  the 
Lord.^'  David,  either  not  thinking  of  this  command,  or 
thinking  himself,  as  king  of  Israel,  exempt  from  it,  ordered 
the  people  to  be  numbered,  without  exacting  the  ransom 
from  each  of  them.  This  was  one  of  the  hi^est  stretches 
of  authority,  and  claiming  a  despotic  arbitrary  power  over 
the  people,  as  seems  plain  from  Joab's  words  to  him: 
"  Are  they  not  all  my  lord's  servants  1"  Why  then  this 
badee  of  slavery,  to  subject  them  to  a  cen.<nis  contrary  to 
the  Taw  of  Moses  1  It  was  indeed  assuming  a  prerc^tire 
that  God  reserved  to  himself,  and  a  violation  or  one  of  the 
standing  laws  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  capitation  tax  that 
Qod  had  appointed  to  be  taken,  whenever  they  were  num- 
bered, was  ordered  to  be  paid  for  the  service  of  the  taber- 
nacle, as  a  memorial,  that  God  was  their  supreme  governor 
and  king.  But  God,  to  support  the  dignity  of  his  own  con- 
stitution, and  to  put  David  in  mind,  that  though  king,  he 
was  still  to  limit  the  exercise  of  his  power  by  the  precepts 
of  the  law,  gives  him  bv  the  prophet  the  option  of  thret 
punishments,  of  which  David  chose  the  plague ;  recollect- 
ing probably,  at  last,  that  this  was  the  very  punishment 
threatened  by  God  to  the  violation  of  this  statute,  concern- 
ing the  numbering  the  people ;  as  well  as  for  the  reason  he 
himself  alleges :  "  Let  us  fall  now  in^o  the  hands  of  the 
Lord,  for  his  mercies  are  ^reat." 

It  is  evident  from  the  history,  that  this  action  of  Da  rid 
was  looked  upon  as  a  very  wron^  step,  even  by  Joab,  who 
remonstrated  aprainst  it,  as  apprehensive  of  the  bad  conse- 
quences that  might  attend  it ;  for  he  says,  "  The  Lord  m^ke 
his  people  a  hundred  times  so  many  more  as  they  be.  But, 
my  lom  the  king,  are  they  not  all  my  lord's  servants  1 
why  then  doth  my  lord  require  this  thing  1  Why  will  he 
be  a  cause  of  trespass  to  Israeli"  And  therefore  Joab  counted 
not  Levi  and  Benjamin,  because  the  king's  word  was  abom- 
inable to  him.  Probably  we  do  not  understand  all  the 
circumstances  of  this  affair ;  but  Joab's  censure  of  it,  who 
was  no  scmpulons  man,  shows  that  David's  conduct  in  it 
was  extremely  imprudent,  and  might  subject  bis  people  to 
very  great  inconveniences.  But  is  it  not  strange,  that 
because  David  sinned  in  numbering  the  people,  therefore 
the  people  should  be  punished;  since  of  the  three  punish- 
ments propounded  to  David  for  his  choice,  one  of  them 
must  necessarily  fall  upon  his  subjects  t  Possibly  this  dif- 
ficulty may  be  eased,  when  I  put  my  reader  in  mind,  that 
kings  are  no  otherwise  to  be  punished  in  their  regal  capa- 
cities, nor  oftentimes  to  be  brought  to  correct  the  errors  of 
their  administration,  but  by  public  calamities ;  by  famice, 
pestilence,  foreign  wars,  domestic  convulsions,  or  some 
other  like  distresses  that  affect  their  people.  This  David 
thought  a  punishment;  and  if  it  be  right  at  all  for  Goa  ta 
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Inimadvert  on  the  eoodnet  of  princes,  or  to  shov  his  dis- 
pleasure against  them  for  the  public  errors  of  their  admin- 
istration, it  must  be  ri^ht  and  nt  for  him  to  afiUct  their  peo> 
pie;  and  indeed  this  is  what  continually  happens  in  the 
common  course  of  providence,  and  the  observation  that,   * 

QlUequid  delinat  reges  plectuntur  Achi?i, 

is  an  old  and  a  true  one.  And  if  this  be  a  difficnltj,  it  af- 
fects natural  religion  as  well  as  revealed,  and  the  same 
x>Dsiderations  that  will  obviate  the  difficulty  in  one  case, 
vill  solve  it  also  in  the  other.  As  to  the  thing  itself,  that 
cings  are  no  otherwise  to  be  punished  in  their  rc^  capaci- 
ies,  but  by  public  calamities  which  affect  their  people,  it 
s,  I  apprehend,  so  self-evident  and  certain,  as  that  it  can 
leed  no  proof.  Whether  princes  profit  more  or  less,  or 
lothinsr,  by  the  misfortunes  of  their  subjects,  is  nothing  to 
his  argument.  Some  bad  kings  may  not  profit  by  it.  All 
i^ood  kings  wilL  The  people's  welfare,  however,  is  neces- 
»^ry  to  the  prince's  prosperity,  and  secures  the  principal 
blessings  of  nis  reign,  which  can  never  be  enjoyed  without 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  kings  must  be -affected  with,  and 
leeply  share  in  the  misfortunes  of  their  people ;  because  a 
>lague  or  a  famine,  or  a  hostile  invasion,  or  any  national 
salamity.  tends  to  destroy  the  peace  of  government,  or  to 
m'  '  rt  the  foundations  of  it,  le&<«ns  the  revenues  of  princes, 
he  number  of  their  subjects,  the  profits  of  labour  and  in- 
lustry,  and  interrupts  the  enjoyment  of  thoke  advantages 
uid  pleasures,  which  regal  power  and  plenty  can  other- 
d^ise  secure  to  the  possessors  of  them.  David  was  most 
sensibly  affected  with  his  people's  sufferings  under  that  pes- 
lilence  which  his  imprudence  and  their  neglect  had  brought 
upon  them.  How  tenderly,  how  affectionately  doth  ne 
plead  with  Giod  in  their  behalf!  "  Even  I  it  is  that  have 
iinned.  But  as  for  these  sheep,  what  have  they  done  I" 
What  a  noble  instance  of  public  spirit,  and  generous  con- 
'jern  for  the  safety  of  his  people,  doth  that  moving  and  pa- 
iietic  expostulation  manifest,  which  he  made  when  he  saw 
he  angel  of  the  Lord  standing  between  heaven  and  earth, 
nrith  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  stretched  out  over  Jerusa- 
lem, and  fell  down  with  his  elders,  all  clothed  in  sackcloth, 
upon  dieir  faces,  and  thus  affectionately  interceded  for 
;hem :  "  Let  thy  hand,  I  pray  thee,  O  Liord  my  God,  be 
y[A  me  and  on  my  father's  nouse,  but  not  on  thy  people,  that 
iif  y  should  be  plagued."  Here  is  the  real  language  and 
spirit  of  a  genuine  irntfinv  Xauy,  a  true  shepherd  of  the  peo- 
ple, devoting  himself  and  family  as  a  sacrifice  to  God  for 
he  salvation  of  bis  subjects. 

Besides,  in  this  case,  the  people  were  themselves  very 
:ulpable ;  for  the  command  was  absolute :  "  When  thou 
akest  the  sum  of  the  children  of  Israel,  then  shall  they  nve 
3 very  man  a  ransom  for  his  soul."  And  therefore,  as  thev 
knew  or  might  have  known,  that,  upon  bein^  numbered, 
hey  were  to  pay  the  prescribed  ransom,  which  yet  they 
leglected  or  refused  to  do ;  as  partners  in  the  offence,  they 
ustly  shared  in  the  penalty  inflicted.  It  is  allowen.  that 
he  tax  waS  not  at  this  time  demanded  by  David ;  and  this 
iras  his  sin,  in  setting  aside  a  positive  command  of  God, 
o  gratify  his  own  vanity  and  pride.  The  demanding  this 
ax  by  his  own  authority  might  have  created  a  national  dis- 
urbance,  and  therefore  should  have  prevented  him  from 
lumbering  his  people.  But  they  submitted  to  be  nnmbered, 
ind  they  were  therefore  bound  to  pay  the  lax,  whether  Da- 
rid  demanded  it  of  them  or  not,  for  the  law  did  not  exempt 
hem  from  the  pavment,  if  he  who  numbered  them  did 
lot  demand  it  They  were  to  pay  it  as  a  ransom  for  their 
ives,  and  to  exempt  themselves  from  the  jdague ;  and  were 
herefore  punished  with  a  plague  for  their  neglect  and  dis- 
obedience. David  indeed  tdces  the  guilt  upon  himself,  and 
leclares  his  people  innocent  of  it:  "As  for  these  sheep, 
vhat  have  they  done  1"  And  it  is  tnie,  that  the  order  to 
lumber  the  people  was  David's,  of  which  his  people  were 
vholly  innocent  But  they  should  have  remonstrated 
igainst  the  thing,  or  voluntarilv  paid  the  capitation  tax 
equired  of  them;  and  as  they  did  neither.  David  was.  as 
foab  foretold  him,  a  cause  of  trespass  to  Israel,  and  they 
louid  not  plead  innocence,  as  a  reason  for  their  exem^on 
rom  punishment  And  even  supposing  they  were  entirely 
iree  from  all  blame  in  this  affair,  were  they  so  far  entirely 
ree  from  all  other  transgressions,  as  that  it  was  injustice 
n  God  to  visit  them  by  a  pntilence  1  If  not,  God  did  them 
lo  injustice  bv  sending  that  pestilence ;  and  therefore  not 
ty  sending  it  at  that  lime,  and  as  an  immediate  punishment 


of  David's  sin.  God,  by  virtne  of  his  supreme  authoritv 
over  mankind,  may  resume  life  whenever  he  pleases.  Ii 
there  be  no  sin,  the  resumption  of  life  will  be  no  punish- 
ment ;  if  there  be,  the  resumption  of  it  will  not  be  unjust, 
though  the  immeidiate  reason  of  that  resumption  may  be 
for  the  punishment  of  another ;  especially,  as  all  such  in- 
stances nave  a  real  tendency  to  promote  the  public  good, 
and  to  preserve  alive,  in  the  minds  both  of  princes  and 
people,  that  reverence  for  Deity,  without  which  neither 
public  nor  private  virtue  can  subsist,  nor  the  prosperity  of 
kin^oms  ever  be  secured  and  established  upon  solid  and 
lastmg  foundations. 

Upon  thissolenm  humiliation  of  David,  and  intercession 
with  God  for  his  people,  the  prophet  Gad  was  sent  to  him 
the  same  day,  with  an  order  that  he  should  rear  up  an  altar 
unto  the  Lorcl,  in  the  thrashing-floor  of  Araunah  the  Jebusite, 
the  hill  where  Solomon's  temple  was  afterward  built.  Da- 
vid accordingly  purchased  the  ground,  built  an  altar  unto 
the  Lord,  offered  oumt-offerings  and  peace-offerings,  where- 
by the  Lord  was  entreated  for  the  land,  and  the  plague, 
which  bad  raged  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  was  stayed  mm 
Israel,  the  city  of  Jerusalem  being  mercifully  spared,  and 
exempted  from  this  dreadful  calamity.  Afler  this,  David, 
encouraged  by  the  gracious  token  Uod  had  given  him  oz 
his  acceptance  at  this  thrashing-floor  of  Araunah,  by  the  fire 
from  heaven  that  consumed  liis  burnt-offering,  continued 
to  offer  upon  the  altar  he  had  erected  in  this  place :  and 
publicly  declared,  "  This  is  the  house  of  the  Lord  God,  this 
IS  the  altar  of  the  burnt-offering  for  Israel ;"  hereby  conse- 
crating this  place  for  the  erection  of  the  temple,  and  to  be 
the  seat  and  centre  of  the  public  worship  for  all  the  tribes 
of  Israel.  On  the  whole,  if  they  who  object,  credit  the 
history  of  the  Old  Testament  in  this  part  of  it,  and  think  it 
true,  that  one  of  these  three  plagues  was  offered  to  David, 
as  the  punishment  of  his  ofience ;  that  he  chose  the  pesti- 
lence, that  it  came  accordingly,  and  was  removed  upon 
David's  intercession ;  they  are  as  much  concerned  to  ac- 
count for  the  difficulties  of  the  affair,  as  I  or  any  other 
person  can  be.  If  they  do  not  believe  this  part  of  the  histo- 
ry, as  the  saered  writings  represent  it,  let  them  give  us  the 
account  of  it  as  it  stands  In  their  own  imagination;  and  tell 
us,  whether  there  was  any  plague  at  all,  how,  and  why  it 
came,  and  how  it  went  and  disappeared  so  all  of  a  sudden. 
In  their  account,  whatever  it  be,  David  will  stand  certainly 
clear  of  every  imputation ;  and,  according  to  the  scripture 
narration,  he  will  be  an  offender,  but  only  against  the  stat- 
ute law  of  the  kingdom,  as  usurping  an  authority  and  dis- 
pensing power  that  did  not  belong  to  him.  but  not  against 
any^  law  of  God,  of  original,  intrinsic,  ana  immutable  obli- 
gation, as  far  as  we  can  judge  by  the  short  and  imperfect 
account  that  is  left  us  of  this  transaction ;  and  so  may  still 
be  the  **  man  afler  God's  own  heart." — CHANDLfia. 

Yer.  18.  And  G(ad  c«ime  that  day  to  David,  and 
said  unto  him,  Gro  up,  rear  an  altar  unto  the 
LfORD  in  the  thrashing-floor  of  Araunah  the 
Jebusite. 

Thrashing-floors,  amongthe  ancient  Jews,  were  only,  as 
they  are  to  this  day  in  the  East,  round  level  plots  of  ground 
in  the  open  air,  wnere  the  com  was  trodden  out  by  oxen, 
the  Lihtfca  area  of  Horace,  ode  i.  1. 10.  Thus  Gideon's 
floor  (Judges  vi.  37)  appears  to  have  been  in  the  open  air: 
as  was  likewise  that  or  Araunah  the  Jebusite ;  else  it  would 
not  have  been  a  proper  place  for  erecting  an  altar  and  of- 
fering sacrifice.  In  Hosea  xiii.  3,  we  read  of  the  chaff  vkick 
is  driven  by  tke  wkirlvnnd  from  the  floor.  This  circum- 
stance of  the  thrashing-floor's  being  exposed  to  the  agita^ 
tfon  of  the  wind,  seems  to  be  the  principal  rea.«on  of  its 
Hebrew  name:  which  majbe  further  illustrated  by  the 
direction  whicn  Hesiod  gives  his  husbandman,  to  thrash 
his  com  in  a  plau  well  exposed  to  the  vind.  From  the 
above  account  it  appears  that  a  thrashing-Jloor  (rendered  in 
our  textual  translation  a  void  place)  might  well  be  near  the 
entrance  of  the  gate  of  Samaria,  and  that  it  mizht  afford  no 
Improper  place  for  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  to  hear  the 
prophets  iUd — Btmnxa. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 
Ver.  23.  And  when  David  inquired  of  the  T.iori> 
he  said,  Thou  shalt  not  go  up ;  but  felch  a  com* 
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pass  behind  them,  and  oome  apon  them  over 
against  the  mulberry-trees.  24.  And  let  it  be, 
when  thoii  hearest  the  sound  of  a  going  in  the 
tops  of  the  mulberry-trees,  that  then  thou  shalt 
bestir  thyself:  for  then  shall  the  Lord  go  out 
before  thee,  to  smite  the  host  of  the  Philistines. 

It  is  doabtful  whether  the  mulberry-tree  is  once  men- 
tioned in  the  scriptures.  If  Hasselquist  may  be  credited, 
it  scarcely  ever  grows  in  Judea^  very  little  in  Galilee,  bat 
abounds  in  Svria.  and  mount  Lebanon.  Our  translators 
have  rendered  the  original  term  Baca,  by  mulberry,  in  two 
different  passages :  "  And  when  David  inquired  of  tne  Lord, 
he  said,  Thou  shalt  not  go  up,  but  fetch  a  compass  behind 
them,  and  come  upon  them  over  against  the  mulberry-trees 
(Becaim ;)  and  let  it  be,  when  thou  hearest  the  sound  of  a 
eoing  in  tne  tops  of  the  mulberry-trees,  that  then  thou  shalt 
bestir  thyself."  And  the  words,  Who  passing  through  the 
valley  of  Baca,  make  it  a  pool ;  the  rain  also  filleih  the 
pooLsi — ^are  in  the  margin,  Who  passing  through  the  valley 
of  mulberry-trees.    The  Seventy,  in  Chronicles,  render.it 

Sear-trees ;  in  which  they  are  followed  by  Aquila  and 
le  Vulgate.  Some  think  Baca,  in  the  eighty-fourth  Psalm, 
is  the  name  of  a  rivulet,  which  burst  out  of  the  earth,  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain,  with  a  plaintive  murmur,  from  which 
it  derived  its  name.    But  it  is  more  probable,  that  Baca  is 


the  same  of  some  shrub  or  tree.    Those  who  translate  il 
the  mulberry-tree,  to  illustrate  the  passage  in  the  psalm, 

gretend  it  grows  best  in  the  diy  ground;  but  this  seems  to 
e  unfounded.  Marinus  images,  that  Baca  signifies  the 
mulberry-tree,  because  the  fruit  of  the  mulberry  exudes  a 
juice  resembling  tears.  Parkhurst  rather  thinks  that  Baca 
means  a  kind  of  large  shrub,  which  the  Arabs  likewise 
call  Baca,  and  which  probably  was  so  named  from  its  dis- 
tilling an  odoriferous  gum.  For  Baca  with  an  alepk,  seems 
to  be  related  to  Baca  with  a  Aay,  which  signifies  to  ooze,  to 
dLstil  in  small  quantities,  to  weep  or  shed  tears.  This  idea 
perfectly  corres^nds  with  the  description  which  Celsius 
has  given  of  this  valley.  It  is  not,  according  to  him,  a 
place  abounding  with  fountains  and  pools  of  water,  bat 
rugged  and  embarrassed  with  bushes  and  stones,  which 
could  not  be  passed  through  without  labour  and  sujS*eriii^ ; 
a  striking  emolem  of  that  vale  of  thorns  and  tears,  through 
which  all  believers  must  pass  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem. 
The  great  uncertainty  among  interpreters  concerning  the 
real  meaning  of  the  term  Becaim,  has  induced  Mr.  Jtlar- 
mer  to  hazard  a  conjecture,  that  the  tree  meant  in  this  pas- 
sage is  the  weeping-willow.  But  this  plant  is  not  found 
in  a  dry  sandy  vale,  where  the  thirsty  traveller  is  compelled 
to  dig  for  water,  and  to  form  cisterns  in  the  earth,  to  re- 
ceive the  rain  of  heaven.  In  such  a  situation,  we  expect  to 
find  the  pungent  aromatic  shrub  distilling  its  fragrant  ^am ; 
not  the  weeping-willow,  the  favourite  situation  of  which 
is  the  watery  plain,  or  the  margin  of  the  brook. — Paxton. 
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CHAPTER  L 
Ver.  2.  Wherefore  his  servants  said  unto  him. 
Let  there  be  sought  for  my  lord  the  king  a 
young  virgin ;  and  let  her  stand  before  the  king, 
and  let  her  cherish  him,  and  let  her  lie  in  thy 
bosom,  that  my  lord  the  king  may  get  heat. 

This  is  by  no  means  so  uncommon  a  thing  as  people  in 
England  suppose.  Men  of  seventv  years  of  age  and  up- 
wards often  take  a  young  virgin  for  the  same  purpose  as 
David  did,  and  no  other.  It  is  believed  to  be  exceedingly 
healthful  for  an  aged  person  thus  to  sleep.  "  In  the  hot 
season,  he  is  kept  coot,  and  in  the  cold  season,  warm,  by 
sleeping  with  a  young  person ;  his  withered  body  derives 
nourishment  from  the  other."  Thus,  decrepit  men  may  be 
seen  having  a  young  female  in  th^ouse,  (to  whom,  gener- 
ally, they  are  not  married,)  and  to  whom  they  bequeath  a 
considerable  portion  of  theur  property. — Roberts. 

Ver.  9.  And  Adonijah  slew  sheep,  and  oxen,  and 
fat  cattle,  by  the  stone  of  Zoheleth,  which  is 
by  En-rogel,  and  called  all  his  brethren  the 
kmg's  sons,  and  all  the  men  of  Judah  the  king's 
servants. 

The  oriental  banquet,  in  consequence  of  the  intense  heat, 
is  often  spread  upon  the  verdant  turf,  beneath  the  shade  of 
a  tree,  where  the  streaming  rivulet  supplies  the  company 
with  wholesome  water,  and  excites  a  gentle  breeze  to  cool 
their  burning  temples.  The  vine  and  the  fig,  it  appears 
from  the  faithful  page  of  inspiration,  are  preferred  on  such 
joyous  occasions:  "In  that  day,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
shall  ye'call  every  man  his  neighbour  under  the  vine  and 
under  the  fig-tree."  To  fountains,  or  rivers,  says  Dr. 
Chandler,  the  Turks  and  the  Greeks  fireqaently  repair  for 


refreshment,  especially  the  latter  on  th<*.ir  festivals,  when 
whole  families  are  seen  sitting  on  the  grass,  and  enjoying 
their  early  or  evening  repast,  beneath  the  trees  by  the  side 
of  a  rill.  And  we  are  assured  by  the  same  author,  chat  ia 
such  grateful  retreats  they  often  give  public  entertain- 
ments. He  visited  an  assembly  of  Greeks,  who,  after  cele- 
brating a  religious  festival,  were  sitting  under  half  tents, 
with  store  of  melons  and  grapes,  besides  lambs  and  sheep 
to  be  killed,  wine  in  gourcU  and  skins,  and  other  necessarr 
provisions.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  feast  whidi 
Adonijah  gave  his  fnends  at  En-rogel.  It  was  held  near  t 
well  or  fountain  of  water,  and  there  "  he  slew  sheep,  and 
oxen,  and  fat  cattle,  and  invited  his  brethren''  and  the  prin- 
cipal people  of  the  kingdom.  En-rogel  was  not  chosen  for 
secrecy,  ror  it  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  royal  city,  bat  for 
the  beanty  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  It  was  not  a  ncaf- 
nificent  cold  collation ;  the  animals  on  which  they  feasted 
were,  on  the  contrary,  killed  and  dressed  on  the  spot  for 
this  princely  repast.  In  Hindostan  feasts  are  "  given  in  the 
open  halls  and  gardens,  where  a  variety  of  stran^rs  are 
admitted,  and  much  familiarity  is  allowed.  This  easihr 
accounts  for  a  circumsttance  in  the  history  of  Christ,  whicL 
is  attended  with  considerable  difficulty ;  the  penitent  Mary 
coming  into  the  apartment  and  anointing  his  feet  w  ith  the 
ointment,  and  wiping  them  with  the  hair  of  her  head 
This  familiarity  is  not  only  common,  but  far  from  bein; 
deem^  either  disrespectful  or  displeasing."  More  effect- 
ually  to  screen  the  company  fmat  the  boming  sunbe^in?,  i 
large  canopy  was  spread  upon  lofty  pillars,  and  attached  hf 
cords  of  various  colours :  "  Some  of  these  awnings,**  savi 
Forbes,  "belonging  to  the  Indian  emperors,  were  rerr 
costly,  and  distinguished  bv  various  names.  That  whic^ 
betonged  to  the  emperor  Akber  was  of  such  magnitode  as 
to  contain  ten  thousand  persons;  and  the  erecting  of  it  em- 
ployed one  thousand  men  for  a  week,  with  the  help  of  ma> 
ehines;  one  of  these  awnings,  without  any  ornaments,  cort 
ten  diousand  rupees."    SimilaT  to  these  were  the  ^.endii 
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hangings  under  which  Ahasnems  the  kin^  of  Persia  enter- 
tained his  court.  They  '*  were  white,  men,  and  hlue, 
fastened  with  cords  of  fine  linen  and  purple,  to  silver  rings 
and  pillars  of  marble." — Pazton. 

Sitoam  was  a  fountain  under  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
east,  between  the  city  and  the  brook  Kedron;  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  the  fountain  En-rogel,  or  the 
Fuller's  fountain.  "  The  spring  issues  from  a  rock,  and 
runs  in  a  silent  stream,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Jere- 
miah. It  has  a  kind  of  ebb  and%M)d,  sometimes  discharg- 
ing its  current  like  the  fountain  of  Vaucluse;  at  others, 
retaining  and  scarcely  suffering  it  to  run  at  all.  The  pool, 
or  rather  the  two  pools  of  tha  same  name,  are  quite  close 
to  the  spring.  Toey  are  stui  used  for  washing  linen  as 
formerly.  The  water  of  the  spring  is  brackish,  and  has  a 
rery  disagreeable  taste  j  people  still  bathe  their  eyes  with 
it,  in  memory  of  the  miracle  performed  on  the  man  born 
blind."    (Chateaubriand.)^BnnDER. 

Ver.  14.  Behold,  while  thou  yet  talkest  there 
with  the  kiDor,  I  also  will  come  in  after  thee, 
and  confirm  tny  words.- 

The  Hebrew  has  for  cmfirm^  "  fill  up."  "  I  wish  you  to 
go  and  inform  Tamban,  that  I  will  gladly  go  into  court 
and  fiU  up  all  his  words."  *'  My  firiend,  do  not  belieye  that 
man's  words." — "  Not  believe  them  !  why,  his  words  have 
been  filled  up  by  many  people."  "  Well,  you  say  you  saw 
Muttoo  turn  nis  cattle  last  night  into  lovtr  rice-fields,  what 
proof  have  yon  V* — "  None,  my  lord,  I  was  alone,  and, 
therefore,  have  no  one  to  fill  up  my  words."  "  As  Ven&se 
was  coming  through  the  cinnamon  gardens,  that  notorious 
robber  Kallowav  met  him,  took  from  him  his  ear-rings^ 
finger-rings,  and  five  gold  mohurs:  but,  before  he  got  off, 
several  people  came  up,  who  knew  iiim  well,  so  that  there 
•ill  be  plenty  of  witnesses  to  fill  up  his  words."— Roberts. 

Ver.  16.  And  Bath-sheba  bowed,  and  did  obei- 
sance unto  the  king.  And  the  king  said,  What 
wouldest  thou  ? 

When  a  husband  ^oes  on  a  journey,  or  when  he  returns, 
his  wife,  on  seeing  him,  puts  her  hands  together,  and  pre- 
sents them  to  him  as  an  act  of  obeisance.  When  she  has 
an  important  request  to  make,  she  does  the  same  thing ;  and 
it  is  surprising  to  see  the  weakness  of  him  who  pretends  to 
be  the  stronger  vessel,  fot,  under  such  circumstances,  she 
will  gain  almost  any  thing  she  wants.  Hence,  the  force  of 
their  popular  proverb,  "  The  woman  who  regularly  makes 
obeisance  to  her  husband,  can  make  it  rain  whenever  she 
pleases."  When  Bathsheba  made  her  obeisance  to  the 
king,  he  asked,  "  What  wouldest  thou  7"  but,  the  Hebrew 
has  this,  "  What  to  thee  V*  This  accords  with  the  idiom 
of  the  Tamul  language.  Thus  it  will  be  asked  of  a  person 
who  stands  with  his  hands  presented  to  a  great  man, 
wnmak-ennaj  "  To  thee  what  V*  If  speaking  of  a  third 
person,  avamtk-ewna^  "  To  him  whati"  or,  literally,  "  Him 
to  what  1" — Roberts. 

CHAPTER  n. 
Ver.  5.  Moreover,  thou  knowest  also  what  Joab 
the  son  of  Zeruiah  did  to  me,  and  what  he  did 
to  the  two  captains  of  the  hosts  of  Israel,  unto 
Abner  the  son  of  Ner,  and  tmto  Amasa  the  son 
of  Jether,  whom  he  8l|w,  and  shed  the  blood  of 
war  in  peace,  and  put  the  blood  of  war  upon 
his  girale  that  was  about  his  loins,  and  in  his 
shoes  that  were  on  his  feet.  6.  Do  therefore 
according  to  thy  wisdom,  and  let  not  his  hoar 
head  go  down  to  the  grave  in  peaca 

David  having  settled  this  ^eat  afilair  of  Solomon's  suc- 
cession to  his  throne,  but  a  little  before  his  death  sends  for 
hinif  and  gave  him  a  particular  charge,  in  reference  to  two 
state  criminals,  Joab  and  Shimei.  That  to  Joab  in  these 
words :  "  Thou  knowest  also  what  Joab  the  son  of  Zeruiah 
did  to  me,  and  what  he  did  to  the  two  captains  of  the  host 
of  Israel,  unto  Abner  the  son  of  Ner,  ana  unto  Amasa  the 
son  of  Jether,  whom  he  slew,  and  shed  the  bk>od  of  war  in 
peace,  and  put  the  blood  of  war  vpon  liis  girdle  that  was 


upon  his  loins,  and  in  his  shoes  that  were  upon  his  feet  ;* 
i  e.  treacherously,  and  under  pretence  of  peace  and  friend- 
shin,  besprinkled  his  girdle  and  M  et  his  shoes  with  the  blood 
of  tnese  two  generals,  as  though  he  had  slain  them  in  battle. 
"  But  do  thou  according  to  thy  wisdom,  and  let  not  his  boar 
head  go  down  to  the  grave  in  peace."  Kere  are  three 
murders  David  mentions  to  Solomon  ae  the  ground  of  this 
charge,  not  to  let  him  die  a  natural  death.  The  one  inti- 
mated, "  thou  knowest  what  he  did  to  me,"  viz.  when  he 
cruelly  stabbed  Absalom,  contrary  to  my  immediate  orders ; 
the  two  others  expressly  mentioned,  those  of  Abner  and 
Amasa ;  on  these  accounts  he  advises  him  to  put  him  to 
death ;  and  I  allow  David's  dying  advice,  or  rather  order, 
in  this  instance,  to  be  peremptory  and  absolute ;  and,  if  I 
understand  any  thing  of  justice  and  equitjr,  It  was  an  order 
worthy  of  a  ^ood  king,  and  fit  to  be  given  in  the  last 
moments  of  his  life.  The  reader  will  remember,  that  the 
&cts  are  these.  Upon  Abner's  reconciliation  with  David, 
and  bringing  over  the  people  to  his  interest,  Joab  out  of 
revenge  for  his  brother  AsaheFs  death,  whom  Abner, 
forced  to  it  by  Asahel's  rashness,  had  unwillingly  slain, 
and  probably  envpng  him  the  glory  of  settllne  David  on 
the  throne  of  Israel,  and  afraid  of  his  being  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Hebrew  army,  as  the  reward  ot  so  signal  a 
service,  under  the  pretence  of  a  friendly  salutation,  in  the 
most  base  and  cowardly  manner,  stabbed  him  unexpectedly 
to  the  heart.  David  highly  resented  this  murder,  followed 
Abner's  corpse  to  the  grave*,  and  to  show  what  part  he  would 
have  acted  immediately,  bad  it  been  in  his  power,  says : 
"I  am  this  day  weak,  though  anointed  king;  and  these 
men,  the  sons  of  Zeruiah,  are  too  hard  for  me.  The  Lord 
shall  reward  the  doer  of  evil  according  to  his  wickedness." 
After  the  rebellion  under  Absalom  was  ended,  David 
thought  this  a  proper  opportunity  to  show  his  displeasure 
to  Joab ;  and  as  he  imagined  it  would  be  an  acceptable 
thing  to  the  people  of  Israel,  who  were  now  zealous  to 
restore  the  king  to  his  throne,  he  ordered  it  to  be  signified 
to  Amasa,  who  had  been  their  general  in  the  rebellion,  that 
he  would  constitute  him  captain-general  of  his  armies  in 
the  room  of  Joab,  and  actually  appointed  him,  as  such,  to 
assemble  the  forces  of  Judah,  ana  suppress  the  new  insur- 
rection under  Sheba.  As  Amasa  was  returning  with  his 
troops,  Joab  meets  him,  and  with  a  compliment  and  a  kiss, 
thrust  his  sword  through  his  body,  and  laid  him  at  a  single 
blow  dead  at  his  feet;  and  immediately  usurped  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  quelled  the  insurrection,  and  returned 
to  Jerusalem. 

And  n ow,  reader,  let  me  appeal  to  thy  conscience.  Were 
not  these  two  execrable  morders  deserving  of  punishment  1 
Was  the  cowardlv  base  assassin  worthy  to  live  1  If  he  was 
too  {lowerful  a  supjec4  for  David  to  bring  to  justice,  did  not 
David  do  well,  and  act  like  a  righteous  prince,  to  give  it  m 
charge  to  his  successor,  to  punish,  as  soon  as  ever  he  had 
power,  such  a  villain,  according  to  his  desert  1  Mr.  Bayle's 
judgment  is,  that  David  well  knew  that  Joab  deserved  death, 
and  that  the  sufiTering  the  assassinations,  with  which  that 
man's  hands  were  polluted,  to  go  unpunished,  wa.««  a  flagrant 
injury  done  to  the  laws  and  to  justice.  With  what  truth 
then  can  it  be  said,  that  David  delivered  two  murders  in 
charge  to  his  son  Solomon  ;  one  of  them  to  be  executed  on 
his  old  faithful  general,  Joab  ?  Was  it  charging  Solomon 
to  murder  a  man,  to  order  him  to  put  to  death  a  criminal, 
for  having  basely  committed  two  most  execrable  murders  1 
Or  is  the  doing  justice  on  murderers  and  assassins  coiamit- 
ting  murder  1  Or  is  the  representation  just,  that  this  order, 
viz.  to  murder  Joab,  was  afierward  fulfilled  in  the  basest ' 
manner,  bv  the  administrator  to  this  pious  testament  1 
Judge,  reader,  and  be  thyself  a  witness  to  the  manner  of 
Joab's  execution,  which  is  thus  stigmatized  with  the  epithet 
of  basest.  Solomon,  in  obedience  to  his  father's  diiu**ons, 
gives  orders  to  Benaiah  to  put  Joab  to  death  in  these  words . 
"  Fall  on  him,  that  thou  mayest  take  away  the  innocent 
blood  which  Joab  shed,  from  me,  and  from  the  house  oi 
my  father ;  and  the  Lord  shall  return  his  blood  npon  bis 
own  head,  who  fell  upon  two  men,  more  righteous  and 
better  than  himself,  and  slew  them  with  the  sword,  my 
father  David  knowing  nothing  thereof."  Solomon  was  now 
king,  firmly  fixed  on  the  throne,  and  had  it  in  hi?  power  to 
execute  justice  on  the  greatest  offenders ;  and  rem  nbeiring, 
I  doubt  not,  how  Saul's  house  was  punish**^,  i  r  the  in« 
nocent blood  of  the  Oibeonites  which  he  spilt,  he  i  «  wiUins 
to  secure  himself  and  family  from  a  like  vengr  nc     ^^ 
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would  have  been  in  some  measnre  chargeable  with  Joab's 
gailt,  had  he  refused  to  punish  it  when  it  was  in  his  power; 
and  especially,  as  he  had  it  in  charge  from  his  father  to 
execute  the  vengeance  on  him  that  his  crime  deserved. 
But  where  shall  we  here  fix  thie  character  of  basest  1  What, 
on  Solomon's  command  to  take  away  the  guilt  of  innocent 
blood  from  himself  and  his  father's  house;  or  on  his 
ordering  the  execution  of  the  man  that  shed  it,  the  man 
that  slew  two  men,  more  righteous  and  better  than  himself; 
or  on  Qod's  retumina  his  own  blood  upon  his  head ;  or,  on 
his  ordering  Joab  to  be  slain  at  the  horns  of  the  altar,  and 
not  permittmg  even  the  altar  of  Qod  himself  to  be  an  asv- 
lum  for  murderers;  or,  on  his  appointing  Benaiah,  tne 
captain  of  his  host,  to  execute  justice  on  this  treacherous 
assassin  1  This  was  the  manner  in  which  Solomon  per- 
formed his  father's  orders,  in  an  open  public  manner, 
appealing  to  Qod  for  the  reasons  of  his  conduct,  and  by  a 
hand  too  honourable  for  the  wretch  that  fell  by  it.  And  is 
this,  what  it  hath  been  termed,  putting  a  man  to  death  in  the 
basest  manner  1  Is  not  this  condemning,  as  a  piece  of  vil-- 
lanjr,  a  most  exemplary  instance  of  royal  lustice,  and 
exhibited  in  such  a  manner  as  showed  a  regard  to  religion, 
conscience,  honour,  and  the  prosperity  of  nis  government 
and  people? 

But  in  order  to  show  David's  inmratitude  to  Joab  in 
ordering  Solomon  to  punish  him  for  the  murder  of  Abner, 
it  hath  been  urged  tnat  it  appears,  that  Joab,  uniting  bis 
revenge  with  the  dead,  acted  oasely  for  David's  service. 
Supposing  it.  Doth  it  follow,  that  David's  ordering  the 
execution  of  a  base  and  treacherous  assassin  was  baseness 
and  ingratitude,  because  the  assassination  was  intended  for 
his  service  1  I  do  not  understand  this  morality.  I  should 
rather' raise  a  panegyric  upon  a  prince,  who  should  order  a 
treacherous  assassin  to  execution,  notwithstanding  the  pr&> 
tence  of  the  assassin's  intending  to  serve  him  by  the 
villany ;  than  on  one,  who  should  protect  a  villain  from 
the  punishment  of  treachery  and  murder,  because  he  in- 
tended to  serve,  or  actually  served  him  by  these  notorious 
crimes.  But  the  supposition  itself,  that  Joab  murdered 
Abner  for  David's  service  is  without  any  foundation,  and 
contradicted  by  the  whole  history  of  that  affair.  For  this 
asserts  once  and  again,  that  Joab  murdered  Abner  in  re- 
venge for  his  brother  As&hel't  death.  And  as  to  his  ex- 
postulating with  David  on  the  imprudence  of  trusting 
Abner,  saying,  He  came  to  deceive  thee,  and  to  know  thy 

foing  out,  and  thy  coming  in.  and  all  that  thou  dost;  David 
ad  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  look  on  this  charge  against 
Abner  as  a  mere  calumny.  For  Abner,  before  ever  he  had 
waited  on  David,  had  brought  the  elders  of  Israel  to  a 
resolution  to  accept  of  David  for  their  king,  and  he  came 
to  inform  him  of  this  transaction.  Abner  went  also  tp 
speak  in  the  ears  of  David  alt  that  seemed  good  to  Israel, 
and  that  seemed  good  to  the  whole  house  of  Benjamin ; 
i.  e.  all  that  had  been  agreed  on  between  Abner  and  the 
tribes  in  reference  to  David.  So  that  Joab's  charge  of 
treacherv  against  Abner  was  contrary  to  the  strongest  evi- 
dence of  his  integrity,  and  onl^  a  pretence  to  colour  over 
that  murder  of  him  which  he  mtended.  Joab  knew  very 
well  the  intention  of  Abner's  interview  with  David;  for  he 
was  informed  that  he  had  been  with  the  king,  and  that  he 
had  sent  him  away  in  peace ;  and  he  expostulated  with  the 
king  for  thus  dismissing  him,  that  he  came  only  to  deceive 
him.  And  therefore  his  murdering  Abner  could  be  with 
no  miention  to  serve  David,  but  to  execute  his  own  re- 
vet ge  and  serve  himself;  for  no  transaction  could  have 
been  at  that  time  more  directly  contrary  to  David's  interest, 
as  the  tribes  would  naturally  resent  so  cruel  a  breach  of 
faith,  as  the  treacherous  assassination  of  their  own  general 
and  ambassador  to  David,  sent  by  them  to  fix  the  terms  on 
which  they  would  receive  him  for  their  king;  and  it  was  a 
thousand  to  one,  that,  in  their  fury,  thej  had  not  broke  off 
all  treaty  with  him,  and  with  their  united  forces  opposed 
his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Israel.  What  prevented  this 
was,  David's  so  solemnly  and  publicly  cleanng  himself  of 
having  any  hand  in  the  murder,  and  showing,  to  the  fullest 
satisfaction  of  the  people,  that  it  was  wholly  the  contrivance 
of  Joab,  and  perpetrated  by  him  without  his  privity  and 
consent. 

.  Had  Abner  lived  to  have  finished  this  great  revolution 
ui  favour  of  David,  and  actually  settled  him  on  the  throne 
of  Israel,  Abner  ought  in  {ustice  to  have  continued  in  the 

— ^and  of  the  armr*    This  Joab  could  not  be  ignorant 


of,  and  therefore,  uniting  his  reveim  with  his  ambition,  h« 
assassinated  Abner,  to  free  himself  from  a  rival  in  power 
and  his  prince's  favour,  and  secure  himself  in  the  chief 
command.  Reacted  just  the  same  infamous  part  after* 
ward,  when  he  assassinated  Amasa,  because  David  had 
promised  him  to  make  him  general  of  the  army  in  Joab^ 
room;  and  this  strengthens  the  probability,  or  rather  renders 
it  certain,  that  he  murdered  Anoerp  not  only  out  of  revenge 
for  his  brother's  death,  but  also  from  the  same  cause  of 
jealousy,  envy,  and  ambi|^n.  And  indeed  Josephus  will 
not  so  much  as  allow,  that  even  the  revenging  Asahel's 
death  was  any  thing  more  than  a  pretence  for  Joab's  naur* 
dering  Abner,  but  says,  that  the  true  cause  was,  his  being 
afraid  of  losing  the  generallftp,  the  favour  of  his  master, 
and  being  succeeded  ny  Abner  in  both. 

It  is  further  objected,  that  Joab  was  reallv  ill  used  in  the 
affair  of  Amasa.  But  to  me  it  appears,  tnat  he  was  used 
no  otherwise  than  he  deserved.  It  is  true  he  gained  the 
victory  over  ^the  rebels ;  but  the  merit  of  this  victory  he 
destroyed  by  a  baae  and  infamous  murder,  contrary  to  the 
express  command  of  his  sovereign.  For  David  charged 
Joab  and  Abishai,  and  all  his  officers,  before  the  engage- 
ment :  Deal  gently,  for  my  sake,  with  the  young  man,  even 
with  Absalom.  Had  Joab  cut  him  off  in  the  heat  of  the 
battle,  he  would  have  had  somewhat  to  have  alleged  in 
his  defence.  But  nothing  could  argue  greater  insolence 
and  contempt  of  the  kingps  order  than  ^b*s  conduct  on 
this  occasion.  For  when  one  of  the  army  informed  him 
he  ^w  Absalom  hanging  by  the  hair  in  a  tree,  Joab  re- 
plies: "  Whv  didst  thou  not  smite  him  there  to  the  ground, 
and  I  would  have  ^ven  thee  ten  shekels  of  silver  and  a 
girdle  1"  The  soldier  answered  him  with  a  noble  smirit  of 
lovaliy :  "  Though  I  should  receive  a  thousand  shesels  of 
silver.  I  would  not  put  forth  my  hand  against  the  kine^s 
son :  for.  in  our  hearing,  the  kin^  charged  thee,  and  Abi- 
shai, ana  Ittai,  saying,  Beware,  that  none  touch  the  young 
man  Absalom ;  otherwise  I  should  have  wrought  falsehood 
against  my  own  life,  and  thou  thyself  wodld  have  set  thyself 
against  me."  But  what  doth  the  loyal  Joab  do  after  this 
warning  1  He  said:  I  may  not  tarry  thus  with  thee.  Tell 
me  no  more  of  the  king's  orders.  I  have  something  e!«e 
to  do:  and  immediately  he  took«three  darts  in  his  hand, 
and  thrust  them  through  the  bodv  of  Absalom,  while  he 
was  hanging  alive  in  the  midst  of  the  oak.  Could  there 
be  a  greater  insult  ofifered  to  the  kine  than  thisl  Or, 
a  more  treasonable  violation  of  his  orders  1  Or,  a  morp 
deliberate  and  aggravated  murder  committed?  Would* 
any  prince  have  endured  this  1  Or,  ought  he  to  have  par- 
doned even  a  victorious  general,  after  such  an  audacious 
cruel  instance  of  disobedience  1  But  not  content  with  this 
he  carries  his  insolence  to  the  king  further,  and  keeps  ne 
measures  of  decency  with  him.  For,  upon  David's  mourn- 
ing over  his  rebel  son,  Joab  imperiously  reproaches  him 
'*  Thou  hast  showed  this  day  the  faces  of  all  thy  servants 
which  this  day  have  saved  thy  life,  and  the  lives  ofth} 
sons,  and  daughters,  and  wives ;  in  that  thou  lovest  thiof 
enemies,  and  hatest  thy  friends.  For  thou  hast  declared 
this  day,  that  thou  regardest  neither  princes  nor  servants; 
for  this  day  I  perceive^  that  if  Absalom  had  Hved,  and  all 
we  had  died  tnis  da^,  then  it  had  pleased  thee  well ;"  acd 
then,  to  complete  his  audacious  insolence,  threatens  with 
an  oath  to  dethrone  him,  if  he  did  not  -do  as  he  ordered 
him.  "  Now  therefore  arise,  go  forth,  and  speak  comfort- 
ably to  thy  servants;  for  I  swear  by  the  Lord,  if  thou  zo 
not  forth,  there  shall  not  tarry  one  with  thee  this  night ;  I  viU 
cause  the  whole  army  to  revajt  fVom  thee  before  mominsr; 
and  that  will  be  worse  unto  inee  than  all  the  evil  that  befell 
thee  from  thy  youth  until  now.'*  I  will  appeal  to  all  men, 
that  know  what  duty  or  decency  means,  whether  Joab,  afier 
such  a  behaviour  to  his  sovereign,  was  fit  to  be  ccmtinned 
^neral  of  the  forces :  and,  whatever  might  be  his  merits 
in  other  respects,  whether  anv  prince,  who  consulted  bis 
own  honour  and  safety,  would  not  take  the  first  opportu- 
nity to  humble  and  break  himY  The  opportunity  came. 
Amasa.  the  genera^  of  the  rebel  army,  brought  Jefusalnn 
and  Juaah  back  to  their  allegiance,  and,  according  to  Da- 
vid's promise,  was  constituted  captain-general  in  the  room 
of  Joan.  In  defiance  of  this  appointment,  Joab,  to  get  rid  of 
his  rival,  like  a  coward  and  poltron,  under  pretence  of  peace, 
and  a  friendly  salutation,  ripped  open  Amasa's  belly,  and 
shed  out  his  bowels  upon  the  ground.  But  it  is  said,  to  exten 
uate  Joab's  guilt,  that  ne  confined  his  lesentmentto  his  rivaL 
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What  theni  Is  a  cowardly  marder  to  be  paTdO&ed,  be- 
cause committed  on  a  rival  1'^  Do  not  the  laws  of  God  and 
man  call  ibr  an  exemplary  ponishment  of  such  an  atro- 
cious ofiTender  t  Are  not  such  treacherous  cruelties,  though 
Sractis^  towards  a  rival,  offences  of  a  public  nature,  a 
reach  of  that  alle^ance  which  men  owe  to  their  princes, 
and  a  capital  violation  of  the  sacred  laws  of  government  1 
David,  It  is  plain,  thought  so ;  and  though  Juab  was  too 
powerful  a  subject  for  him  to  call  to  an  immediate  account, 
yet  to  show  that  be  had  never  forgiven  it,  he  orders  Solo- 
mon, agreeable  to  all  the  rules  of  honour  and  justice,  to 
punish  nim  as  he  deserved  for  his  numerous  treasons  and 
murders.  But  we  are  told  that  "  it  will  avail  nothing  to 
plead  the  private  faults  of  the  man.  We  are  now  to  con- 
sider him  as  relative  to  David  in  his  public  capacity,  as 
his  old  faithful  general,  who  powerfully  assisted  him  on 
all  occasions,  and  who  adhered  to  him  in  all  his  extremi- 
ties; in  which  light  we  must  loathe  the  master,  who  died 
meditating  black  insratitnde  against  so  faithful,  so  useful 
a  servant.  I  would  ask :  If  David  had  had  power,  and 
had  ordered  the  execution  of  Joab,  immediately  upon  the 
assassination  of  Abner,  or  of  Amasa,  whether  his  master 
David  ought  to  have  been  loathed  on  that  account,  because 
Joab  had  been  an  old  faithful  servant  7  If  it  should  be 
said,  that  he  ou^ht  to  have  been  loathed  for  it,  the  doctrine 
advanced  is  this :  that  whatever  person  hath  been  an  old 
faithful  servant,  or  general,  to  any  prince,  and  powerfully 
assisted  him  upon  all  occasions;  and  munlers,  presuming 
on  his  own  power,  and  past  services,  through  malice, 


▼enge,  or  asibition,  by  a  sMret  stab,  and  under  the  pre- 
tence of  friendship,  one  or  two  of  the  principal  officers  of 
the  kingdom;  the  prince,  whom  he  serves,  becomes  an 
object  of  loathing  and  abhorrence,  and  is  guiHy  of  black 
ingratitude,  if  he  resolves  on  bis  death,  and  actually  exe- 
cutes him,  as  such  a  base  and  treacherous  assassination 
desenres.  No  man,  I  believe,  will  coolly  assert  this.  If  it 
a  said,  that  David  ought  not  to  have  been  loathed,  but 
commended,  if  he  had  then  ordered  his  execution;  I  think 
it  cannot  be  true,  that  because  Joab  had  been  an  old  &ith* 
fhl  general,  dtc.,  we  ought  to  loathe  David  for  ingratitude, 
for  meditating  Joab's  punishment  while  he  lived,  and  ex- 
pressly ordering  it  jnst  before  his  death;  for  wbiatever  it 
was  just  for  him  to  do,  it  was  just  for  him  to  order  to  be 
done;  inasmuch  as  he  really  did  himself  what  Solomon  did 
by  bis  order ;  and  because  an  act,  that  is  just  to-day,  can- 
not become  unjust  merely  by  being  deferred  til)  to-morrow, 
or  the  most  convenient  oppjortunity  of  performing  it.  But 
it  is  said,  that  it  will  avail  nothmg  to  plead  the  private 
fknlts  of  Joab.  What,  were  the  murder  of  Abner,  who 
had  just  brought  over  the  eleven  tribes  to  submit  to  David, 
and  the  assassination  of  Amasa.  appointed  general  of  the 
national  forces,  at  the  head  of  nis  troops,  private  faults  1 
High  treason,  murder,  and  felony,  private  faults!  What 
then  can  be  public  ones,  and  what  faults  can  be  aggravated 
with  any  more  heinous  circum.stances  than  these  1' 

But  It  avails  nothing,  it  seems,  to  plead  these  private 
fan  Its,  in  vindication  of  David's  ordering  him  to  be  put  to 
death  by  his  successor ;  because  we  are  to  consider  him  as 
relative  to  David  in  bis  public  capacity.  Very  right: 
David  in  his  public  capacity  was  king  of  Israel,  and  Jfoab 
in  his  public  capacity  stood  related  to  nim  as  his  general, 
and  assisted  him,  and  adhered  to  him  in  all  extremities. 
David  therefore,  in  hiK  public  capacity,  was  obliged,  by 
the  laws  of  Qod  and  man,  to  punish  assassinations  and 
murders;  and  Joab,  in  his  public  capaeitv,  as  general, 
was  an  assassin  and  murderer;  and  tnereibre  David,  in 
his  public  capacity,  as  king,  was  obliged  to  punish  Joab 
w^ith  death,  in  his  ntiblic  capacity,  as  general,  assassin. 
and  murderer.  If  Joab  had  been  his  faitnful  general,  and 
frequently  assisted  David  in  his  extremities,  private  obli* 
gallons  are  in  their  nature  inferior,  and  ought  to  give  way 
to  public  ones;  and  the  yielding  up  such  an  ofresder  to 
pablic  justice,  when  personal  obligations  might  have  been 
pleaded  by  the  prince  in  his  favour,  was  a  nobler  sacrifice 
la  its  nature,  and  renders  David's  merits,  as  a  prince,  the 
more  illustrious,  and  himself  more  wortny  the  character 
of  the  man  after  God^s  own  heart.  And  this  Mr.  Bavle 
tbioks  David  ought  to  have  done  sooner,  and  says,  that 
notwithstanding  Joab  deserved  death,  jret  that  he  kept  his 
place;  he  was  brave,  he  served  the  king  his  roaster  f^ith- 
fally,  and  to  goodpurpose,  and  dangerous  discontents  might 
be  apprehended  ir  he  attempted  to  punish  him.  These  were 


the  political  reasons  which  made  the  law  give  place  to  utitil  y. 
But  when  David  had  no  further  use  for  that  general,  he 

Stve  orders  that  he  should  be  put  to  death.  So  that  Mr. 
ayle  blames  David,  not  for  ordering  Joab  to  be  put  to 
death  at  last,  but  for  deferring  to  do  it  so  long,  through 
reasons  of  policy,  and  ordering  it  only  when  those  reasons 
of  policy  subsisted  no  longer.  I  would  here  just  observe, 
that  what  Mr.  Bayle  calls  politicitt  reasons  were  really 
reasons  of  necessity.  For  Joab  was  too  powerful  a  sub- 
ject to  bring  to  justice.  He  attempted  it  twice,  b]^  turiiing 
him  out  from  being  general.  But  he  restored  himself  to 
his  command  by  murder  and  treason,  in  spite  of  David, 
who  seized  the  very  first  opportunity,  after  Joab's  power 
was  broken,  of  ordering  his  execution. 

It  should  be  added  also  on  this  head,  that  whatever 
Joab's  past  services  were  to  David,  and  however  faithful 
he  had  formerly  been  to  him,  yet  he  nad  now  been  engaged 
in  a  treasonable  conspiracy  against  him,  to  set  aside  the 
^  intended  succession  to  the  crown,  and  had  actually  pro- 
'  claimed  Adonijah  king  of  Israel  during  his  father's  life: 
altogether  without,  ana  even  contrary  to  his  consent.  And 
it  is  allowed,  that  David  had  on  this  account  justifiable 
cause  for  chagrin.  And  it  is  certain,  that  Joab%  treason, 
in  endeavouring  to  depose  the  good  old  kin^,  and  advance 
an  ambitious  vouth  into  his  throne,  was  just  reason  for 
chagrin.  Ana  therefore  as  Joab  aaded  rebellion  to  mur- 
der, David  did  justly,  in  his  last  moments,  to  order  his 
execution  by  his  son  and  successor,  and  he  would  neither 
have  been  a  wise  or  a  righteous  prince,  had  he  forgotten 
or  refused  to  do  it.  When  it  is  said,  that  Joab  had  not 
appeared  against  him  in  actual  hostility,  and  that  his  defec^ 
lion  majr  admit  of  being  interpreted  into  a  patronisation  of 
that  particularplan  for  the  succession,  rather  than  into  a  re- 
bellion against  David,  it  is  in  part  not  true  in  fact.  To  pro- 
claim any  person  king,  in  opposition  to  the  reigning  kin^,  is 
an  overt  act  of  rebellion,  ana  therefore  of  real  hostility.  This 
Joab  did,  and  had  not  the  design  been  seasonably  prevented, 
by  the  loyalty  and  prudence  of  Nathan,  further  hostilities 
must  have  been  immediately  committed;  David  himself 
at  least  confined,  and  Solomon,  his  intended  successor, 
actually  put  to  death.  The  plan  of  the  succession,  con- 
certed by  Joab,  in  favour  o^donijah,  was,  in  every  view 
of  it,  a  treasonable  one.  Ir%as  a  plan  formed  without  the 
consent  of  the  nation,  without  the  knowledge  of  David, 
and  the  appointment  of  God.  David  had,  a  considerable 
while  before  this,  solemnly  sworn  to  Bathsheba,ihat  Solo- 
mon her  son  should  reign  after  him,  and  sit  upon  his  throne 
in  his  stead ;  and  tells  all  the  nobles  and  officers  of  his 
kingdom,  that  as  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  had  chosen  him, 
among  the  sons  of  his  fsither,  to  be  king  over  all  Israel, 
so,  of  all  his  sons,  God  had  chosen  Solomon  to  sit  upon  the 
throne  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  over  all  Israel.  To 
patronise  therefore  any  other  plan  of  succession,  and  ac- 
tually to  take  measures  to  execute  that  plan,  was  breaking 


as  such ;  and  should  it  be  pleaded  in  excuse  of  such  per- 
sons, that  their  defection  to  patronise  such  a  plan  of  suc- 
cession, was  not  a  rebellion,  it  would  be  treated  with  the 
contempt  it  deserved ;  and  as  a  defection  iVom  a  prince  is 
a  revolt  fVom  him,  and  a  revolt  a  rebellion,  they  would 
probably  be  told,  that  they  should  have  the  choice  of  being 
hanged  for  a  defection,  or  rebellion,  just  as  they  pleased. 

I  shall  only  take  notice  further,  on  this  head,  that  David, 
in  his  lamentation  for  Abner,  had  declared  the  Lord  to  be 
the  rewarder  of  evil-doers;  by  this  expression  referring 
the  punishment  of  Joab  to  the  Lord.  And  the  inference 
that  hath  been  made  from  hence  is,  that  David  having  en- 
joyed the  benefit  of  JoaVs  services  through  his  life,  be 
having  been  his  right  hand  all  along,  gratitude,  after  such 
an  attachment,  ought  to  have  influenced  David  to  have  leil 
him  to  the  justice  of  God,  and  not  have  bequeathed  him 
death,  as  a  legacy  for  his  long  friendship.  But  David  did 
not  bequeath  him  death  for  bis  friendship^  but  for  bis  re- 
peated treasons  and  murders ;  which  no  just  principle  of 
gratitude  will  ever  shelter;  since  no  services,  public  or 
private,  can  be  a  compensation  for  these  impious  violation* 
of  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  and  ought  not  to  hinder  the 
progress  of  justice  in  the  execution  of  such  noto^H""'  i^f- 
fenders'j  and  were  kings  and  princes  to  act  ac 
this  notion  of  gratitude,  the  peace,  order,  an 
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sociefy,  could  not  possibly  be  maintained.  Besides,  ns  Da- 
vid declared  the  Lord  to  be  the  rewarder  of  evil-doers,  so 
he  really  left  it  to  the  providence  of  God  to  reward  Joab, 
by  not  punishing  him  himself,  but  by  waiting  for  the  prop- 
er opportunity  to  give  him  his  reward,  when  it  could  be 
done  consistently  with  his  own  safety,  and  the  peace  of  his 
kingdom.  Joans  defection  or  rebellion  in  favour  of  Adoni- 
jah,  and  Solomon's  establishment  on  the  throne,  furnished 
this  opportunity,  and  the  providence  of  God,  by  these 
means,  brought  on  the  punishment  be  had  long  deserved. 
Let  Solomon  explain  his  father's  meaning  in  the  very  or- 
der he  gives  for  Joab's  execution.  Theldng  said  to  Be- 
naiah :  "  Fall  upon  him  ....  that  thou  mayest  take  away 
the  innocent  blood  which  Joab  shed,  from  me  and  the  house 
of  my  father,  and  the  Lord  shall  return  his  blood  upon  his 
ownnead,  who  fell  upon  two  men  more  righteous  and  bet- 
ter than  himself,  ana  slew  them  with  the  sword."  David 
therefore  left  Joab  to  the  justice  of  God,  and  God  execu- 
ted justice  on  him  by  Solomon's  order;  and  the  hand  of 
providence  was  very  remarkable  in  this  transaction;  in 
that,  had  Joab's  treason,  in  patronising  Adonijah's  usurpa- 
tion, succeeded,  Joab  would  have  escaped  with  impunity : 
for  Adonijah,  no  doubt,  out  of  gratitude  to  Joab,  woulu 
have  forgiven  him  his  murders,  for  the  sake  of  his  servi- 
ces. David's  meaning,  therefore,  in  declaring  that  the 
Lord  would  reward  the  evil-doers,  could  be  no  other  than 
that  in  which  Solomon  understood  it :  That  though  Joab  was 
too  powerful  for  him,  at  thai  time,  to  punish,  yet  that  God 
would  not  suffer  him  finally  to  escape ;  but  that,  sooner  or 
later,  in  the  course  of  his  providence,  he  would  bring  the 
punishment  on  him  which  he  so  richly  deserved.  And 
this  Joab  experienced,  since  the  very  measures  he  took  in 
the  close  of  David's  reizn,  to  secure  himself  from  it,  fixed 
his  doom,  and  proved  his  destruction.  David's  conduct 
therefore,  in  this  instance,  is.no  proof  that  his  repentance 
for  his  sins  was  not  sincere,  nor  any  argument  that  he  had 
not  forgiven  his  enemies,  as  far  as  he  ought  to  do  it,  and 
did  not  die  in  charity  with  all  mankind,  as  far  as  that 
charity  ought  to  be  extended.  If  a  prince's  charity  influ- 
ences nim,  living  or  dying,  to  pardon  repeated  offences,  in- 
consistent with  ine  public  safety  and  peace,  such  aS|assas- 
sinations  and  treasons,  it  is  folly  and  weakness,  and  not 
viituous  charity;  it  is  cruelty  %  nis  people,  in!«tead  of  real 
generosity  and  goodness.  David  had  not  this  charity,  and 
It  heightens  his  character  that  he  had  not.  His  last  charge 
to  Solomon  shows  his  inviolable  regard  to  justice,  by  posi- 
tively ordering  the  execution  of  a  murderer,  who  was  too 
powerful  for  himself  to  punish ;  and  the  order  was  execu- 
ted by  Solomon,  in  a  manner  worthy  a  wise,  a  just,  and  a 
great  prince;  or,  worthy  the  son  of  such  a  father.— Chand- 

LKR. 

Ver.  7.  But  show  kindness  unto  the  sons  of  Bar- 
zillai  the  Gileadite,  and  let  them  be  of  those  that 
eat  at  thy  table :  for  so  they  came  to  me  when 
I  fled  because  of  Absalom  thy  brother. 

At  public  entertainments  in  the  courts  of  eastern  kings, 
many  of  their  nobles  have  a  right  to  a  seat,  otheis  are  ad- 
mitted occasionally  by  special  favour.  In  this  seose  Chardin 
understands  the  dying  charge  of  Davi<)^to  his  successor,  to 
show  kindness  to  the  sons  of  Barzillai  the  Gileadite,  and  to 
let  them  be  of  those  that  should  eat  at  his  table.  He  means 
not  that  thev  should  eat  at  his  table  at  every  meal,  or  on 
every  day,  but  only  on  dajrs  of  public  festivity.  In  the 
same  light,  he  views  the  conduct  of  the  kine  of  Babylon  to 
the  captive  monarch  of  Judah;  "  Evil-Merodach  spake 
kindly  to  Jehoiakim,  and  set  his  throne  above  the  throne 
of  the  kings  that  were  with  him  in  Babylon ;  and  changed 
his  prison-garments,  and  he  did  eat  bread  continually  be- 
fore him  all  the  da3rs  of  his  life."  He  received  a  daily 
allowance  from  the  king  suitable  to  his  high  station,  and 
the  value  which  Evil-Merodach  had  for  him;  besides  this, 
he  had  a  seat  at  all  the  public  entertainments  of  the  court. 
The  eastern  custom  explains  the  reason  that  David  was 
not  expected  at  Saul's  table,  till  the  day  of  the  new  moon ; 
he  did  not  sit  at  the  king's  table  every  day,  but  according 
lo  established  usage,  he  had  a  right,  and  was  expected  to  be 
present  in  his  allotted  seat  on  the  day  of  a  public  and 
solemn  festival.  In  the  same  manner,  though  Mephibo- 
pheth  was  to  ait  at  David's  table  on  all  public  occasions, 


jret  he  wanted  the  produce  of  his  lands  for  food  at  other 
times.  It  was  therefore  very  proper  to  mention  the  cir- 
ciunstances  to  Ziba,  that  he  might  understand  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  bring  the  produce  of  the  lands  to 
Jerusalem,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  support  Mephibo- 
sheth  in  a  style  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  one  who  bad  a 
right,  by  the  royal  grant,  to  appear  at  court,  and  sit  at  the 
king's  table  on  public  occasions:  "Thou,  therefore,  and 
thy  sons,  and  thy  servants,  shall  till  the  land  for  him ;  and 
thou  shalt  bring  in  the  fruits,  that  thy  master's  son  may 
have  food  to  eat;  but  Mephibosheth  thy  master's  son  shall 
eat  bread  always  at  my  table." — Paxton. 

Ver.  8.  And,  behold,  thou  hast  with  thee  Shimei 
the  son  of  Gera,  a  Beujamite  of  Bahurim,  which 
cursed  me  vvith  a  grievous  curse  in  the  day 
when  I  went  to  Mahanaim  :  but  he  came  down 
to  meet  me  at  Jordan,  and  £  sware  to  him  bv 
the  Lord,  saying,  I  will  not  put  thee  to  death 
with  the  sword.  9.  Now  therefore  hold  him 
not  guiltless;  for  thou  art  a  wise  man,  and 
knowest  what  thou  oughtest  to  do  unto  him; 
but  his  hoar  head  bring  thou  down  to  the  grave 
with  blood. 

After  the  charge  to  Solomon,  to  execute  the  doe  punisb- 
ment  on  Joab,  for  his  numeroos  and  amavated  crimes, 
David  gives  him  another,  niative  to  Shimei  the  Ben- 
jamite,  who,  as  hath  been  already  observed,  when  the  king 
was  in  his  flight  from  Jerusalem,  to  prevent  his  falling  into 
Absalom's  hands,  met  him,  railed  at,  and  cursed  David  in 
his  journey ;  and  as  he  went  on,  had  the  further  insolence 
to  pelt  him  with  stones,  and  dust  him  with  dust,  crying 
out  to  the  king,  "  Come  out,  come  out,  thou  blood  v  man, 
and  thou  man  of  Belial.  The  Lord  hath  retamed  upoa 
thee  all  the  blood  of  the  house  of  Saul,  in  whose  stead  thou 
hast  reigned :  and  the  Lord  hath  delivered  the  kingdcnn 
into  the  hand  of  Absalom  thy  son ;  and  behold  thou  ait 
taken  in  thy  mischief,  because  thou  art  a  bloody  man." 
This,  as  Mr.  Bayle  says,  is  a  small  specimen  of  the  abases 
to  which  David  was  exposed  among  the  friend.<i  of  Saul ; 
they  accused  him  of  being  a  man  of  blood,  and  looked  on 
the  rebellion  of  Absalom  as  a  just  punishment  for  the  mis- 
chiefs which  they  said  David  haa  done  to  Saul  and  his 
whole  famUy.  But  surely  an  abuse  and  insalt  of  a  more 
atrocious  and  insolent  nature  was  never  offered  to  a  prince; 
an  insult  the  viler,  as  it  had  no  foundation  in  reality  or 
truth  to  support  it.  He  twice  styles  him  a  bloody  man : 
and  tells  him,  that  because  he  had  reigned  in  the  stead  oi 
Saul,  the  Lord  had  returned  on  him  all  the  blood  of  the 
house  of  Saul.  The  reader  will  observe,  that  this  transac- 
tion was  before  the  affair  of  the  Gibeonires;  and  therefore 
this  circumstance  could  not  enter  into  Shimel's  tbooghis, 
nor  be  any  reason  for  his  charging  David  with  being  a 
bloody  man,  and  having  the  blood  of  Saul's  bouse  re^ 
turned  on  him.  Now,  in  what  other  respects  conld  David 
be  guilty  of  the  blood  of  Saul's  house  1  Saul's  three  eldest 
sons  were  slain  with  him  in  a  battle  with  the  Philistines,  in 
which  David  was  not  present.  The  only  remaining  son 
that  Saul  had  was  Ishbosheth,  whom  Abner  made  king  in 
Saul's  room,  in  opposition  to  David,  who  was  raised  to  the 
throne  by  the  house  of  Judah.  Ishbosheth  was  killed  by 
two  of  his  captains,  whom  David  put  to  death  for  that  trea- 
son and  murder ;  and  Mephibosheth,  the  son  of  Jonathan, 
the  only  remaining  one,  was  restored  to  his  patrimony, 
and,  in  all  things,  treated  as  one  of  David's  own  sons;  and 
Saul's  line  by  him,  the  eldest  branch,  continued  down 
through  many  generations.  The  charge  therefore  thai 
David  was  a  bloody  man,  because  the  bJood  of  the  house  ol 
Saul  was  upon  him,  was  a  scandal  and  a  lie,  and  uttered  ia 
the  madness  of  the  passion  and  malice  of  a  man,  who, 
being  of  Saul's  house  and  family,  was  enraged  to  see  that 
family  rejected  from  the  throne,  and  David  advanced  to  il 
in  their  stead. 

Mr.  Bayte  himself  acknowledges,  that  the  friends  of  Satd 
carried  thinss  too  iar  in  these  reproaches  against  David. 
And  yet,  as  though  he  had  made  too  Isrgt  a  coocestsion  in 
his  favour,  he  doth,  in  a  manner,  retract  it,  by  a«ldiiig :  *'  U 
is  true,  that,  by  the  testimony  of  Ood  himself,  David  was  a 
man  of  blood,  for  which  reason  Qod  would  not  pei  mit  hm 
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10  build  the  temple.**  Bnt^by  Mr.  BayM  good  leave.  Dnvid 
was  noi  a  hum  of  blood,  by  any  testimony  of  God  himself; 
nor  doth  either  of  the  plaeea  he  cites  in  proof  of  it,  prove 
any  snch  thine.  The  expression  which  Shimei  maae  nse 
of  to  revile  David  was,  nmc  o«i  wm  T%ou  art  a  mim  of 
bloods  an  expressicm  always  used,  I  think,  in  a  bed  sense, 
to  denote  a  cruel  bloody  man.  But  Gk)d  never  gave  this 
character  to  David.  What  God  said  of  him  was  that  he 
had  been  a  man  of  wars,  nacv  ovn  and  kaat  sked  bloods 
or,  as  It  is  elsewhere  expressed :  Uuu  hast  sked  mMck  blood, 
and  kasl  made  greai  loars.  Now  the  shedding  of  blood  im- 
plies nothing  criminal,  except  it  be  shed  csjn  sine  causa, 
tpUhoul  reason  or  cause ;  innoeeni  blood,  as  oar  vendon  ren- 
ders ;  and  this  very  expression  is  used,  in  the  same  verse, 
in  the  criminal  and  in  the  good  sense,  to  denote  murder, 
and  the  justly  patting  the  murderer  to  death.  **  Whoso 
sheddeth  man's  olood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed.^'  If 
then  David's  wars  were  just  and  necessary,  the  blood  he 
shed  in  them  was  not  his  crime ;  and  it  is  evident,  that 
when  David  told  his  son,  and  afterward  all  the  princes 
and  officers  of  his  kingdom,  that  the  reason  why  God 
would  not  permit  him  to  build  his  house,  was  because  he 
had  shed  much  blood  yi  his  wars;  he  did  not  mention  it  to 
them  as  a  reproach,  or  any  crime  imputed  to  him  by  God. 
Indeed  this  could  not  be  the  case,  oecause,  immediately 
aAer  God  had  assigned  this  reason  why  he  would  not  per* 
mit  him  to  do  it,  vet,  without  in  the  least  blaming  him,  he 
graciously  gave  nira  a  proof  of  his  peculiar  favour,  by 
assuring  him,  that  his  son  should  buifd  his  house,  should 
long  enjoy  prosperity  and  peace,  and  that  the  throne  of  his 
kingdom  over  Israel  should  be  established  for  ever.  Mr. 
Bayle  urges  it  as  a  further  reason  of  David's  being  a  bloody 
in;m,  or  else  he  introduces  it  for  no  purpose  at  all,  that, 
to  appease  the  Gibeonites,  he  delivered  up  to  them  two 
sons,  and  five  grandsons  of  Saul,  who  were  all  seven  hanged. 
Had  Mr.  Bayle  told,  as  he  ou^ht  to  have  done,  the  reason 
of  David's  delivering  them  up,  it  would  have  been  no  proof 
of  b  is  delighting  in  blood.  He  did  it  not  by  choice,  but  t^  ne- 
eesnty,  and  a  divine  order.  As  therefore  dtod  never  charged 
David  with  being  a  man  of  blood,  this  charge,  as  thrown  on 
him  bv  Sbimei,  was  false  and  injurious;  and  the  observa- 
tiout  that  "  here  an  opportunity  may  be  taken  to  introduce 
a  circumstance,  whicii  is  so  for  material,  as  it  serves  to 
show,  that  the  sanctity  of  David  was  not  quite  so  univer- 
sally assented  to,  as  may  be  imagined,  while  he  was  living, 
and  his  actions  npt  only  fresh  in  memory,  but  more  per- 
fectly known,  than  was  prudent  to  transmit  to  these  dis- 
tant ages,"  is  quite  groundless  and  injudicious.  For  how 
doth  the  being  reviled  and  cursed  by  one  interested  and 
disappointed  person,  and  charged  with  crimes  for  which 
there  is  no  foundation,  bat  many  strong  concurring  cireum- 
Mances  to  shQw  the  falsehood  of  the  chai^;  how  doth  this, 
1 5;ay,  serve  to  prove,  that  David's  sanctity  was  not  so  uni- 
versallv  assented  to,  as  ma v  be  imagined  1  It  is  no  proof 
that  Shimei  himself  believed  the  truth  of  his  own  reproaches; 
nothing  being  more  common  than  for  men,  in  the  extrava^ 
gance  and  Airy  of  passion,  to  vent  many  things,  which  they 
well  know  they  have  not  any  foundation  for  affirming: 
much  less  doth  it  serve  to  show  that  David  deserved  these 
reproaches ;  and,  least  of  all,  that  others  believed  them 
just,  and  had  as  bad  an  opinion  of  him,  as  Shimei  who 
reviled  him.  If  this  be  argnmeni,  then  I  will,  to  the  fullest 
conviction,  demonstrate,  that  David's  sanctity  was,  while 
he  lived,  thought  as  great  aa  any  bodv  imagines.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  Jonathan  tells  Saul ;  "  He  hath  not  sinned 
a«^ain<«t  thee,  his  works  have  been  to  thee  ward  very  good." 
In  the  next  place,  Saul,  his  professed  enemy,  aclmowl- 
edges  David's  innocence,  and  that  he  was  a  more  righteous 
man  than  himself,  and  that  in  persecuting,  him,  "  be  had 

C laved  the  fool,  and  erred  exceedinglv.'*^  Nay,  Shimei 
iro.self,  upon  whose  railing  against  David  this  notable 
obse^vaiion  I  am  remarking  upon  is  grounded,  retracts  all 
he  had  said,  owns  him.self  a  slanderer  and  a  liar,  and  begs 
p.irdon  for  his  abusive  impudence.  "  Let  not  my  lord  im- 
pnte  iniquity  unto  me,  nor  remember  what  his  servant  did 
perversely;  for  thy  servant  doth  knoW^hat  I  have  sinned." 
From  hence  I  argue:  If  Shimei's  reproaching  David  shows 
his  sanctity  was  not  quite  so  universally  assented  to,  as  may 
be  imagined,  while  he  was  living,  therefore,  a  fortiori, 
Jonathan's,  and  Saul's,  and  Shimei's  testimonv,  to  David's 
innocence  and  righteousness,  serves  to  show,  that  the  sanc- 
tity of  David  was  really  a«  universally  assented  to,  as  hath 


been  Imagined,  while  he  was  living,  and  all  his  actions 
flvah  in  memory.  I  must  beff  leave  also  to  add,  that  as 
Shimei  owned  himself  to  be  a  lying,  slanderons,  iniquitotia 
varlet,  and  that  the  charge  oi  David's  being  "a man  of 
blood,  and  guilty  of  the  blood  of  Saul's  house,"  was  an  in* 
iquitous,  perverse  calumny ;  that  charge  destroys  its  own 
credit  ana  truth ;  and  instead  of  serving  to  show  that  Da- 
vid's sanctity  was  not  quite  so  universally  assented  to,  as 
may  be  imagined,  while  he  was  yet  living,  rather  serves  to 
show  that  it  wa.H.  For,  as  there  are  several  unquestionab.e 
evidences  to  his  integrity  and  virtue,  of  persons  that  knew 
him  well,  and  were  his  contemporaries;  as  friends  and 
enemies  nave  given  their  united  testimony  in  his  favour,, 
and  there  is  but  one  evidence  to  the  contrary,  and  that  a 
lying  one,  upon  record,  who  retracted  his  own  charge  pub- 
bcly,  and  b^ged  pardon  for  the  falsehood  of  it ;  the  sanctity 
of  David's  character  in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  while  he 
lived,  stands  unimpeached ;  and  Shimei's  infamous  cal- 
umny against  him,  refhted  and  falsified  by  himself,  can 
never,  with  justice,  be  pressed  into  the  service  against 
David  to  defame  his  reputation.  As  to  the  suspicion  here 
thrown  in,  that  David's  "  actions,  when  friesh  in  memory, 
and  perfectly  known,  were  worse  than  have  been  repre- 
sented, or  was  prudent  to  transmit  to  these  distant  ages ;" 
surely  this  must  have  been  a  very  unreasonable  one,  if  the 
actions  that  have  been  transmitted  to  these  ages  are  such, 
as  justify  the  charges  brought  against  David,  and  the  splen- 
did character  given  him,  of  usurper,  ungrateful,  perfidious, 
perjured,  whose  conscience  was  his  slave  and  his  drudge, 
a  tyrant,  a  Naao ;  in  a  word,  a  monster  and  a  devil.  Can 
he  be  painted  in  worse  colours  than  these  1  Or  do  the 
enemies  of  David  suspect  the  representations  they  have 
made  of  the  actions  recorded,  as  injurious  and  false,  and 
want  farther  materials  to  bespatter  one  of  the  greatest  and 
best  of  princes/?  But  they  needed  no  further  memoirs  to 
assist  them.  For,  in  spite  of  Shimei,  and  though  he  had 
retracted  all  his  curses  and  calumnies,  yet  the  world  is 
told,  after  reciting  Shimei's  blasphemies :  "  This  is  pathetic, 
and  tnily  characteristic  of  the  tyrant,"  to  whom  the  speech 
was  addressed.  But  David's  real  character  was  quite  the 
reverse  of  a  tyrant.  He  never  oppressed  his  subjects ;  but 
when  he  reined  over  Israel,  executed  justice  and  judg- 
ment among  all  his  people;  and,  perhaps,  there  never  was 
a  prince  of  greater  humanity  ana  clemency,  or  that  gave 
more  shining  and  disinterested  proofs  of  it,  than  David, 
though  he  hath  been  characterized  as  the  vilest  of  men,  and 
the  worst  of  tyrants. 

Shimei  himself  was  one  illustrious  proof  of  this.  Fcr 
when  David's  officers  would  have  efifectually  silenced  bis 
reproaches,  by  putting  the  brawler  to  death,  as  he  really 
deserved,  what  saitb  this  Nero  of  the  Hebrews  1  Sec, 
reader,  the  lineaments  of  his  blood-thirsty  disposition,  io 
his  reply  to  Abishai :  "  Let  him  curse.  For  it  the  Lord 
hath  said  unto  him,  curse  David,  who  shall  then  say, 
wherefore  hast  thou  done  sol  Behold^  my  son,  which 
came  forth  of  my  bowels,  seeketh  my  life.  How  much 
more  now  may  this  Beniamite  do  it  1  Let  him  alone,  and 
let  him  curse,  if  the  Lord  hath  bidden  him.  It  may  be  that 
the  Lord  will  look  od  my  affliction,  and  that  the  Lord  will 
requite  me  good  for  his  cursing  this  day."  In  this  arievons 
calamity,  David  could  not  but  see  the  hand  of  Goo,  it  was 
now  falling  heavy  (m  him  for  his  great  sin  in  the  afiair  of 
Uriah,  and  therefore  ascribes  the  curses  of  Shimei.  to  his 
immeoiate  permission,  and,  in  some  measure,  even  to  his 
appointment;  as  he  was  now  reduced  to  that  low  condition, 
through  the  efiect  of  bis  displeasure,  as  that  this  wretch 
dared  to  pour  out  these  undeserved  calumnies  against  him» 
This  shows  the  moderation  and  great  command  of  his  tem- 
per, who  would  deny  himself  the  vengeance  due  to  .<iich  an 
outrageous  insult  on  his  person  and  character.  Oh!  how 
perfect  a  picture  doth  this  exhibit  to  us  of  a  Nen),  aad  who 
can  help  discerning  and  admiring  the  happy  resemolance  I 

But  it  was  not,  it  seems,  piety,  or  humanity  and  goodn«¥3 
of  heart  in  David,  but  policy  and  prudence,  that  prompted 
him  to  preserve  Shimei's  life.  For  so  we  are  tola :  "  Some 
of  his  retinue  were  at  the  point  of  ^lencing  this  bruwler 
with  the  ultima  ratio  regum ;  but  David  prevented  it ;  wise- 
ly considering  this  was  not  a  season  for  procec*ding  to  ex- 
tremities." Why.  what  was  there  in  the  season  to  prevent 
David  from  panisning  a  treasonable  reviler  and  brawler  a:i 
be  deserved?  What  would  David's  cause  and  interest 
have  suffered  by  permitting  a  single  person  to  be  put  U* 
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death,  for  a  crime  that  made  him  woithr  of  it  1  There  is 
bat  one  possible  inconveniency  that  would  ha^  attended  it, 
and  that  is,  there  wonld  hare  been  wanting  one  noble  in- 
stance of  his  generous  disposition,  and  the  government  of 
his  passions ;  which  is  now  recorded,  to  do  honour  to  his 
memory,  and  heighten  the  glory  of  his  truly  illustrious 
character.  But  supposing  that  this  was  not  a  season  for 
proceeding  to  extrOTiities,  yet  when  David  recovered  his 
throne,  and  had  Shimei  fully  in  his  power,  this  surehr  was 
a  season  for  David's  coming  to  any  just  extremities  that  he 
pleased,  and  he  did  not  want  very  powerful  advisers  to 
make  use  of  them;  for  Abishai  said  to  him:  "  Shall  not 
3himei  be  put  to  death  for  this,  because  he  hath  cursed  the 
Lord's  anomted  1"  And  is  there  any  one  man  in  the  world, 
that  would  not  have  applauded  David's  justice,  in  ordering 
to  execution  a  wretch  tnat  had  cursed  and  pelted  him  with 
stones  in  his  adversity  1  It  is  true,  Shimei  owned  his  fault, 
and,  as  it  is  expressed,  reflecting  on  David's  vindictive  tem- 
per,  came  to  make  his  submission,  and  petition  forgiveness. 
This  persuasion,  one  would  think,  would  certainly  have 
kept  onimei  from  ever  coming  near  him,  and  forced  him 
to  seek  safety  by  flight.  I  should  rather  have  imagined, 
that,  reflecting  on  David's  merciful  and  forgiving  temper, 
and  the  experience  he  had  lately  of  it,  in  David's  not  p%r* 
mitting  his  officers  to  cut  him  ofl",  when  be  was  actually 
cursing  and  stoning  him,  he  made  bis  submission,  and  pe- 
titioned for  mercy.  If  David  had  been  the  vindictive  Nero, 
which  he  hath  been  represented  to  be,  Sbimei's  owning  his 
fault  would  not  have  been  his  security,  and  he  would  have 
paid  dearly  for  the  scurrility  of  his  abusive  ton^e ;  espe- 
cially as  he  was  one  of  Saul's  family,  whom,  it  is  said,  lest 
they  should  hereafter  prove  thorns  in  his  side,  he  conclu- 
ded it  expedient  to  cut  off*.  But  notwithstanding  this  expe> 
diency,  David  accepted  his  acknowledgments,  and  told  him 
with  an  oath:  Thou  sbalt  not  die. 

But  what  shall  we  think,  it  is  said,  when  we  see  this 
Nero  of  the  Hebrews  die  in  a  manner  uniform  and  consist* 
ent  with  the  whole  course  of  his  lifel  What  will  be  our 
reflections,  when  we  find  him,  with  his  last  accents,  deliv- 
ering two  murders  in  charge  to  his  son  Solomon  1  One 
against  Joab,  the  other  against  Shimei,  which  we  are  now 
to  consider.  The  charge  that  David  gave  to  Solomon  con- 
cerning him  runs  thus :  "  And  behold  thou  hast  with  thee 
Shimei,  the  son  of  Gera,  a  Benjamite  of  Bahurim,  which 
cursed  me  with  a  grievous  curse,  in  the  day  when  I  went 
to  Mahanaim;  but  I  swore  to  him  by  the  Lord,  saying,  I 
will  not  put  thee  to  death  with  the  sword.  Now  therefore 
hold  him  not  guiltless,  for  thou  art  a  wise  man,  and  know- 
est  what  thou  oughtest  to  do  unto  him ;  but  his  hoar  head 
bring  thou  down  to  the  grave  with  blood."  This  is  the 
around  of  the  accusation  brought  agamst  David ;  that  when 
he  lay  on  his  death-bed,  where  all  mankind  resign  their  re- 
sentments and  animosities,  his  latest  breath  was  employed 
in  dictating  this  posthumous  murder  to  his  son  Solomon. 
My  reader  will  not  forget  who  Shimei  was ;  of  the  house 
and  family  of  Saul;  that  he  was  a  person  of  great  power 
and  influence  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamm,  of  whom  he  nad  a 
thousand  in  his  train,  when  he  made  his  submission  to  Da- 
vid upon  his  restoration ;  and  that  the  manner  in  which  he 
accosted  David,  when  fleeing  from  Jerusalem,  discovered 
the  inward  rancour  of  his  hean.  and  his  readiness  to  join 
in  any  measures  to  distress  and  disturb  his  government, 
and  cause  the  crown  to  revert  to  (he  house  of  Saul.  There- 
fore David  puts  Solomon  in  mind,  that  Shimei  cwrnti  kvm 
with  a  gri£vous  eurse^  in  the  day  that  he  went  down  to  Ma- 
hanaim ;  that  he  was  an  implacable  enemy  to  his  person 
ani  family,  one  who  was  nut  to  be  trusted,  and  would  not 
fail  to  show  his  hatred  upon  any  proper  occasion.  It  ap- 
pears further  by  the  expression :  "  Behold  thou  hast  with 
thee  Shimei;"  that  he  was  now  in  Jerusalem;  and  that 
therefore  David  thought  this  a  proper  opportunity  of  confi- 
ning him,  that  he  might  not  spread  disafifection  to  Solo- 
mon's government,  among  those  of  his  own  tribe,  or  of  any 
of  the  other  tnbes  of  Israel ;  a  precaution  the  more  neces- 
sary in  the  infancy  of^Solomon's  rei^,  and  as  some  of  his 
brethren  were  inclined  to  dispute  with  him  the  succession 
to  the  crown;  and  therefore  David  said:  "  But  now  do  not 
thou  hold  him  guiltless;"  i.  e.  though  I  forgave  him,  and 
swore  to  him  that  he  should  not  die,  do  not  thou  let  him  go 
ofi*,  do  not  leave  him  at  liberty,  nor  treat  him  as  an  inno- 
rrnr.  man,  that  is  reconciled  to  my  family,  and  thy  succes- 
^t«in  in  the  throne  of  Israel.    He  is  Shimei  still,  and  wants 


nothingbot  a  &ir  oppoitimitjr  to  declare  it.  He  is  now  with 
th«e.  Hold  him  fast,  keep  mm  continually  under  thine  eye 
to  prevent  his  doing  any  mischiel;  and  if  thou  findest  bin 
gmlty  of  any  malpractices,  his  hoar  head  bring  thou  down 
to  the  grave  with  olood ;  cut  him  ofi'as  an  old  offender,  and 
dangerous  enemy,  to  secure  thy  own  peace,  and  the  safety 
of  thy  government. 

Further,  David's  telling  Solomon  that  he  sware  to  Shi* 
mei  by  the  Lord,  that  he  would  not  put  him  to  death  for 
his  outrage  and  treason,  is  a  demonstrative  proof,  that  he 
did  not  advise  Solomon  to  put  him  to  death  for  the  crime 
that  he  himself  had  solemnly  forgiven  him.  For  can  an? 
one  imagine,  that  David  should  tell  Solomon,  that  he  had 
sworn  by  the  Lord  not  to  put  Shimei  to  death,  and,  in  the 
same  breath,  order  him,  in  defiance  of  the  oaih,  to  be  put  to 
death  by  Solomon  1  Common  decency  and  prudence  t^  ould 
have  made  him  conceal  the  circumstance  of  the  oath,  un- 
less he  intended  to  brand  himself  publicly  for  the  grossest 
perfidy  and  perjury;  or.  what  is  tne  real  truth,  to  prevent 
Solomon  from  pnuing  Snimei  to  death,  in  resentment  for  a 
crime  for  whicn  he  had  solemnly  sworn  he  would  never 
execute  him ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  allowed  Mr.  Barle, 
that  strictly  speaking,  a  mail,  who  promises  his  enemy' his 
life,  doth  not  acquit  himself  of  that  promise,  when  he  or- 
ders him  to  be  put  to  death  by  his  will.  But  this  doth  not 
affect  David's  integrity,  who  either  never  promised  him  ab- 
solutely his  life,  or  never  gave  any  positive  orders  b^'  bis 
will  to  execute  him.  I  add  therefore,  that  the  words  inetn- 
selves,  when  rightly  rendered,  imply  no  such  order.  The 
common  rendering  of  them  is :  IHs  knar  head  Iprimg  thmt 
down  to  th^  grave  with  Uood.  But  it  is  a  better  interpreta- 
tion, and  supported  by  parallel  passages,  if  we  render  ihem. 
Bring  down  Xu  grofu  hairs  to  the  grave  for  bloody  or  for  be- 
ing guilty  of  it.  Shimei  was  a  man  in  bloody  tnientionally 
of  murdering  the  king,  and  who  actually  attempted  it  ^ 
stoning  him;  and,  on  that  account,  deserved  to  be  put  to 
death.  Now,  though  David  could  not  order  Solomon  lo 
put  him  to  death  for  this  attempt,  because  he  had  forgiven 
nim,  yet  he  might  justly  urge  it,  as  a  reason  why  Solomon 
should  keep  a  constant  strict  guard  over  him,  m  order  to 

Srevent  him  from  any  seditious  practices,  or  put  him  to 
eath,  if  he  found  him  guilty  <^  any.  The  authors  of  the 
critical  remarks  give  another  turn  to  the  words,  which  may 
be  justified  also  by  many  other  places  of  like  nature.  They 
would  have  the  middle  words  put  into  a  parenthesis,  anH 
the  negative  particle  A  L  repeated  in  the  last  clause  from 
the  first;  thus:  *'  Now  therefore  do  not  hold  him  guiltless 
(for  thou  art  a  wise  man,  and  knowest  what  thou  oughtest 
to  do  for  him,)  but  do  not  bring  down  his  hoary  head  with 
blood."  I  would  propose  a  little  alteration  in  the  reading 
of  the  prefix  vaw,  ' "  Do  not  hold  him  guiltless,  (for  iboo  art 
a  wise  man,)  nor  bring  down  his  hoarv  bead  with  blood." 
According  to  this  translation,  David's  direction  to  Solomon 
will  be:  That  he  should  not  put  Shimei  to  death  for  baring 
cursed  him,  because  he  had  forpriven  bim  upon  oath ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  should  not  bold  him  guiltless;  leaving  it 
to  (Solomon's  wisdom  to  inflict  a  proper  punishment  on  him, 
provided  it  was  not  a  capital  one.  If  David  had  intended 
that  Solomon  should  immediately  put  him  to  death,  there 
would  be  no  sense  nor  reason  in  what  David  adds:  **  Thou 
art  a  wise  man,  and  knowest  what  thou  oughtest  to  do  to 
him ;"  which  is  evidently  the  same  thing  as  saying :  I  give 
thee  no  particular  directions  about  him,  only  observe  him. 
Thou  art  a  wise  man,  and  knowest  how  to  manage  him, 
and  to  thy  prudence  and  care  I  entirely  leave  him.  This 
is  the  natural  proper  meaning  of  the  expression,  which 
cannot  be  construed  into  any  other  sense,  without  doin? 
violence  to  the  word<«.  Now,  to  what  purpose  was  it  to  tell 
Solomon,  that  he  knew  how  to  behave  to  Shimei,  If  David's 
command  was  immediately  to  cut  him  ofiT,  and  Solomon  no- 
derstood  him  in  this  sense  1  The  thing  is  absurd  in  its  na- 
ture, and  there  can  be  no  meaning  in  a  charge  of  this  kind, 
viz.  giving  any  man  an  absolute  order  to  put  another  to 
death  for  a  crime,  and,  in  the  same  breath,  leaving  him  en- 
tirely to  the  management  of  his  own  wisdom  and  prudence, 
to  put  him  to  death  or  not.  Vt  he  gave  a  positive  order  for 
his  death,  he  did  not  leave  him  to  SolomonS  wisdom ;  and 
if  he  left  him  to  Solomon's  wisdom,  as  be  ceitainly  did,  he 
did  not  give  him  any  positive  order  for  bis  death. 

It  is  certain  that  Solomon  did  not  understand  bis  father 
in  this  sense,  of  putting  Shimei  to  death  for  his  treason  at 
Mahanaim ;  but  only  that  he  chould  have  a  watchful  tjt 
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orer  himf  and  preyeat  him  ttcm  all  seditioos  practices  for 
the  future.  For  what  doth  Sol.o0un  do  after  his  father's 
death  1  What,  instantly  put  Shimei  to  death's  No,  but  as 
a  wise  man,  who  knew  what  he  onght  to  do  to  him,  orders 
him  to  build  a  house  for  himself  at  Jerusalem ;  where  he 
confines  him,  that  he  might4)e  perpetually  under  his  inspec- 
tioQ,  and  bound  him  by  an  oath  never  to  go  further  out  of 
it  than  to  the  brook  Kidron ;  telling  him,  that  whenever  he 
passed  it,  he  should  surely  die.  This  is  further  evident 
from  the  different  manner  in  which  Solomon  treated  Joab 
and  Shimei.  Joab  he  immediately,  on  his  accession,  put 
to  death,  because  David  could  be  understood  in  no  other 
sens  2,  in  the  charge  he  ^ave  concerning  him,  but  absolutely 
to  cut  him  off;  for  he  gives  no  intimation  that  he  had  par- 
doned him,  or  that  he  left  it  to  his  son's  prudence  to  do 
with  him  as  he  should  think  proper ;  but  says  peremptorily, 
afler  recounting  the  two  murders  he  had  committed:  Do 
thou  according  to  ihy  wisdom.  Do  iustice  on  him,  and 
thereby  show  thyself  a  wise  man,  and  let  not  his  hoar  head 

§o  down  to  the  grave  in  peace.    Now  if  the  charge  had 
een  the  same  in  reference  to  Shimei  as  it  was  to  Joab, 
what  should  have  prevented  Solomon  from  immediately 
executing  Shimei  as  well  as  Joab  7    Solomon  had  much 
less  to  aj)prehend  from  executing  Shimei,  than  Joab.    Joab 
had  an  interest  in  the  army,  and  had  David's  sons,  and  the 
high-priest  of  his  party,  which  Shimei  could  not  have,  as 
be  was  a  powerful  man  of  the  house  of  Saul :  a  circum- 
stance this,  however,  enough  to  incline  a  jealous  prince  to 
fet  nd  of  Kim  if  he  fairly  could  do  it.    And  if  Solomon 
ad  David's  positive  order  to  do  it,  the  regard  to  his  father's 
command,  and  the  rules  of  policv,  would  nave  engaged  him 
to  have  immediatelv  executed  him.    But  this  Solomon,  in 
his  wisdom,  knew  he  could  not  do }  for  David  told  him 
that  he  had  pardoned  Shimei  to  prevent  his  execution,  be- 
cause his  offence  was  personal,  and  David  had  a  right  to 
forgive  it.    But  he  had  never  pardoned  Joab,  nor  in  justice 
could  do  it ;  becau.se  he  was  guilty  of  death,  for  repealed 
murders,  by  the  laws  bf  God  and  man.    Solomon  therefore 
acted  wisely  and  justly  in  putting  Joab  to  death,  and  show- 
ed his  prudence  in  reference  to  Shimei,  by  sparing  him; 
but  honourably  confining  him,  that  he  might  have  the  prop- 
er security  for  his  future  good  behaviour.    But  to  tnis  it 
i^  objected,  that  the  executing  Joab,  and  sparing  Shimei, 
was  owing  to  a  different  cause  from  what  I  have  now 
assigned.    For  Joab,  by  joining  the  party  of  Adonijah,  had 
furnished  the  pretence  for  putting  him  to  death,  which 
Shimei  doth  not  appear  to  have  done.    Joab  therefore  was 
assassinated,  and  Shimei  watched.    But  this  contradicts 
the  history;  for  David,  in  his  order  to  put  Joab  to  death, 
mentions  not  one  word  about  his  being  of  Adonijah's  party, 
but  orders  him  to  be  cut  off  expressly  for  the  treacherous 
as^^as^ination  of  Abner  and  Amasa.    And  when  Solomon 
ordered  his  execution,  not  a  word  of  Adonijah ;  but  take 
away  the  innocent  blood  which  Joab  shed  from  me,  and 
from  the  house  of  my  father.    So  that,  as  the  cause  of 
Joab's  execution  was  not  his  being  of  Adonijah's  party,  so 
the  cause  of  Shimei's  being  spared,  cannot  be  said  to  be, 
because  he  was  not  of  Adonijah's  party.    The  true  reason 
of  their  treatment,  was  the  different  nature  of  their  crimes, 
and  the  difference  of  the  order  relating  to  them.    And  as 
Joab  was  put  to  death  for  repeated  murders,  by  the  express 
order  of  tne  king,  it  is  with  great  injustice  that  bis  aeath 
is  censured  as  an  assassination ;  especially  as  he  was  exe- 
cuted in  the  same  manner  as  state  criminals  at  that  time 
generally  were. 

Besides,  if,  as  hath  been  asserted,  David  had,  without 
any  condition,  and  by  a  positive  injunction,  ordered  Shimei 
to  ne  put  to  death,  then  his  joining,  or  not  joining  Adonijah, 
had  been  a  ci  rcumstance  of  no  weight ;  for,  whether  the  one, 
or  the  other,  Solomon  ought  not  to  have  ordered  him  to 
be  watched,  but  instantly  to  have  put  him  to  death,  as  he 
did  Joab.  And  if,  because  he  was  not  of  Adonijah's  party, 
Solomon  spared  him,  and  ordered  him  only  to  be  watched, 
then  Solomon  did  not  t^k  his  father*)  order  to  be  an  order 
to  cut  him  off,  but  onlw)  have  a  watchful  eye  over  him. 
For  Darid  knew  Shimers  circumstances  as  well  as  Solo- 
mon, and  Solomon's  conduct  to  Shimei  is  an  abundant  ex- 
plication of  the  nature  of  his  father's  command,  and  how  he 
himself  understood  it.  This  is  the  sentiment  of  F.  Houbi- 
gant,  Vbo  doth  not  so  much  as  give  a  single  intimation  that 
Shimei  was  watched,  and  not  put  to  death,  because  he  wa^ 
not  of  Adonijah's  party, ;  but  absolotelv  denies  that  Dsvid 


mre  any  order  at  all  to  Solomon  to  put  him  to  death  for 
the  crimes  which  he  had  pardoned  him,  but  only  to  watch 
his  conduct,  till  he  shoula  render  himself  guilty  by  some 
fresh  transgression.  And  when  upon  breaking  his  oath, 
he  was  sent  for  by  Solomon,  the  king  reproached  him  foe 
his  perjury,  for  acting  contrary  to  the  condition  of  life, 
which  he  nimself  acknowledaed  to  be  just  and  equitable, 
and  for  the  wickedness  that  his  heart  was  privy  to  in  his 


kin^s  command ;  a  crime  that  showed  he  was  of  a  restless 
spirit,  and  incapable  oilKing  restrained  within  due  bounds 
by  the  most  solemn  oaths,  or  any  sense<of  interest,  gratitude, 
or  duty,  whatsoever.  Solomon  adds :  "  The  Ix>rd  shall 
return  tny  wickedness  on  thine  own  head,  and  King  Solo- 
mon shall  be  blessed :  and  the  throne  of  David  shall  be 
established  before  the  Lord  for  ever ;"  plainly  intimating, 
that  Solomon  now  cut  him  off,  as  an  act  of  prudence  and 
justice,  because  he  knew  him  to  be  a  turbulent  implacable 
enemy  to  his  person  and  government,  and  saw  it  necessary 
for  establishing  the  throne  of  David  before  the  Lord. 

I  would  further  add,  that  Shimei  himself,  sensible  of 
Solomon's  great  kindness  to  him,  approves  the  sentence 
pronounced  on  him,  and  therefore  the  charge  that  David 
gave  him,  promising  him  upon  oath  obedience  to  the  con- 
dition, on  which  his  life  was  aflerward  to  depend.  "  The 
sentence  is  good.  As  my  Lord  the  king  bath  said,  so  will 
thy  servant  do."  It  doth  not  appear  that  Solomon  mention- 
ed one  word  about  Shimei's  cursing  David,  when  he  or- 
dered him  to  confine  himself  to  Jerusalem,  and  that  there- 
fore this  was  not  the  immediate  reason  why  he  confined 
him,  but  as  his  father  had  forewarned  him,  \  *cause  he 
thought  it  would  be  a  dangerous  thing  to  suffer  a  person 
of  Shimei's  family,  tribe,  interest,  ana  known  ravicour  to 
his  crown  and  government,  to  be  entirely  at  liberty.  And, 
upon  this  supposition,  Shimei  could  not  but  own  the  justice 
of  the  sentence,  and  iSblomon's  lenity  in  pronouncing  it. 
But  if  Shimei  had  any  apprehension  that l>avid  had  vio> 
lated  his  oath  of  safety  to  nim  by  the  charge  he  gave  Solo- 
mon concerning  him,  or  that  solomon  had  broken  it,  by 
making  his  life  depend  on  a  new  condition,  which  his  fa* 
ther  had  never  obliged  him  to  come  under ;  why  did  he 
not  plead  David's  oath  and  promise,  and  that  had  no  con- 
dition annexed  to  it,  when  he  appeared  before  Solomon ; 
that  the  annexing  a  new  condition  to  it  was  actually  re- 
versing it,  and  therefore  a  breach  of  oath  in  David,  if  he 
directed  it,  or  in  Solomon,  if  it  was  his  order  only,  and  not 
David's  1  And  though  David,  bein^  dead,  Shimei  could 
not  reproach  him  to  his  face,  yet  he  might  have  reproached 
him,  and  Solomon  himself  to  his  own  face,  for  this  breach 
of  oath,  if  there  had  been  any.  But  Shimei  urges  nothing 
of  all  tnis  in  favour  of  himself,  and  instead  of  reproaching 
David  or  Solomon,  acknowledges  the  king's  moderation, 
and  says :  The  sentence  is  good.  It  is  most  just  and  mer- 
ciful. As  my  lord  the  king  hath  said,  so  will  thy  servant 
do.  Shimei  therefore  knew,  either  that  he  had  an  absolute 
pardon  from  David,  or  that  he  had  forfeited  that  pardon, 
or  that,  whatever  was  the  purport  of  David's  oath  to  hini^ 
no  injustice  had  been  done  him,  cither  by  David's  charge 
to  Solomon,  or  by  Solomon's  executing  it.  The  adver- 
saries of  David  may  choose  which  they  please.  David's 
honour,  and  Solomon's  jtistice,  will  be  abundantly  vindi- 
cated. 

Let  me  beg  the  candid  reader's  attention  to  another  re> 
mark :  That  though  it  hath  been  positively  affirmed,  that 
David  guarantied  Shimei's  pardon  with  a  solemn  oath,  yet 
this  is  by  no  means  certain  from  the  history.  For  let  it  be 
observed,  that  afler  Shimei's  confession  ot  his  fault,  Abi- 
shai  said  to  David :  "  Shall  not  Shimei  be  put  to  death,  be- 
cause  he  cursed  the  Lord's  anointed  1"  Meaning,  be  put  to 
death  instantly,  as  appears  by  Davids  answer:  '*  Shall 
there  be  any  man  put  to  death  this  day  in  Israel  1  Do  I  not 
know  that  \  am  this  day  king  over  Israel  1"  Therefore  the 
king  said  to  Shimei:  **Thonshalt  not  die;"  and  the  king 
swore  to  him.  viz.  that  he  should  not  then,  or  that  day,  or 
at  that  time,  be  put  to  the  sword.  And  it  is  observable, 
that  the  Arabic  version  expressly  mentions  this  circum- 
stance: "Thou  Shalt  not  cue  sif-N  thisJaip^'  This  was 
eertainly  all  that  the  king  declared  to  Abis6ai,  that,  as  he 
was  that  day  restored  to  the  exercise  of  his  regal  power,  nn 
man  should  that  day  be  put  to  death ;  and  therefore  hf 
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•wore  to  Shimci,  that  be  should  not  then  die.  So  again, 
in  David's  direction  to  Solomon  about  Shimei,  the  same 
version  hath  the  same  word :  "  I  sware  to  him  by  God :  I 
will  not  put  thee  to  the  sword  csv^m  this  day/*  Thus  also 
Josephus  understands  the  words.  He  assured  him,  says 
he,  that  he  should  suffer  nothing  at  that  time.  And  indeed 
nc thing  further  can  be  certainly  collected  from  the  words^ 
as  the^  stand  connected^  but  that  David  reprieved  Shimei 
from  immediate  execution,  and  left  him  at  liberty  to  call 
him  to  an  account,  at  any  other  time,  for  the  outrag^e  and 
treason  that  he  had  been  goiltv  of.  To  this  it  is  objected, 
that  probity  is  greatly  wounded  by  such  excuses.  By  what 
excuses?  What,  by  excusing  David  from  breaxing  a 
promise  that  he  never  made ;  or,  for  putting  a  criminal  to 
death  whom  he  only  reprieved,  but  never  pardoned  1  The 
question  is,  whether  David  guarantied  Shimei's  pardon 
with  a  solemn  oath  1  Or,  sware  that  he  should  never  be 
put  to  death  for  cursing  and  stoning  him  1  The  history 
makes  it  somewhat  probable  that  David  never  swore  this, 
but  only  that  he  should  not  be  put  to  death  at  that  time,  as 
Joab  and  Abishai  thought  reasonable.  If  this  was  all  that 
David  promised,  David  broke  no  dath  in  afterward  order- 
ing him,  for  just  reasons  of  state,  for  execution ;  and  probi- 
ty is  not  at  all  wounded  by  thus  excusing  David,  because  it 
is  an  excuse  founded  in  truth.  Instances  enough  may  be 
produced,  even  in  our  own  nation,  of  offenders  being 
Drought  to  justice,  after  a  very  considerable  reprieve,  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  probity  and  equity  of  govern- 
ment. 

And  how  is  th»  inconsistent  with  piety,  or  the  advice 
unworthv  a  just  and  religious  prince  on  his  death«-bed  t    It 
is  true,  the  forgiveness  of  enemies  is  a  duty,  provided  they 
cease  to  become  our  enemies ;  but  no  man  is  obliged,  by 
any  law  that  I  know  of,  so  to  forgive  an  enemy,  continuing 
such,  as  not  to  take  the  proper  meiho<b  to  gaard  against  the 
effects  of  his  enmity,  and  brine  him  to  justice,  iino  other 
method  will  prove  effectual.    Much  less  is  a  prince  obliged 
80  to  forgive  an  implacable  enemy  to  his  crown  and  govem- 
menip  and  one  who  is  likely  to  disturb  the  settlement  of  the 
crown  in  his  successor,  as  not  to  order  his  successor  to  be 
upon  his  guard  against  him,  and  punish  him,  when  guilty, 
according  to  his  demerits.    SucK  a  caution  and  order  is 
what  he  owes  to  his  people ;  and  he  may  die,  as  a  private 
person,  in  charity  with  all  mankind,  and  forgive  every  pri- 
vate injury  against  himself;  and  yet,  as  a  prince,  advise 
what  is  necessary  to  the  public  good,  and  even  the  execu- 
tion of  particular  persons,  if,  by  abusing  the  lenity  of  gov- 
ernment, and  the  respite  they  once  obtained,  they  should 
become  guilty  of  new  and  capital  offences.    David  mav 
therefore  still  be,  the  man  after  God's  own  heart.    I  shall 
only  add,  that  it  is  a  very  uncharitable  and  groundless  sup- 
position of  Mr.  Bayle,  that  David  only  let  him  live,  first  to 
gain  the  glory  of  being  a  merciful  prince,  and  afterward, 
on  his  death-bed,  charged  his  son  to  put  him  to  death,  to 
avoid  being  reproached  to  his  face  oi  having  broken  his 
word.    But  surely  David's  resolution,  that  no  man  in  Israel 
should  be  put  to  death  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  re- 
bellion, and  the  moderation  and  lenity  of  his  whole  reign 
over  his  people,  were  muck  nobler  evidences  of  his  being 
a  m^srciful  prince,  than  his  sparing  Shimei,  whose  execu- 
tion, had  it  been  immediately  ordered,  all  the  world  would 
have  commended  as  an  exemplary  act  of  justice,  without 
the  least  impeachment  of  his  goodness  and  mercy.    Besides, 
if  David  was  so  false  and  unprincipled  a  wretch,  as  this 
supposes  him,  I  cannot  but  think  he  would  have  liule  re- 
irarded  such  reproaches,  if  he  had  had  an  inclination,  in 
his  lifetime,  out  of  revenge  to  have  pat  him  to  death ;  and 
if  he  was  so  cautious  of  these  reproaches  while  he  lived,  I 
can  scarce  think  he  would  have  given  an  order  that  should 
have  blasted  the  glory  of  that  character,  and  eternally 
stained  his  memorv  with  the  complicated  guilt  of  hypocrisy, 
perfidy,  ana  cruelty,  and  subjected  his  memory  to  them 
after  death.    Besides,  whose  reproaches  would  he  have 
been  afraid  ofi    What,  Shimei's  ?    Surely  he  might  have 
put  him  to  death  by  the  hands  of  his  ofHcers,  without  ever 
permitting  Shimei  to  reproach  him  to  his  face;  and  I  pre- 
sume few  of  his  courtiers  would  have  cared,  or  dared,  thus 
OI  reproach  him.    The  truth  of  the  case  is— the  charge 
concerning  Shimei  could  not  be  given  till  David  had  estab- 
lished Solomon  on  his  throne.    It  concerned  Solomon  only, 
and  he  save  him  the  caution,  because  necessary  to  the 
.  p>*a4e  and  oecnrity  of  his  Aiture  reign;  and  it  was  of  such 


a  nature,  as  to  deserve  no  reproach  while  he  lived,  and  to 
expose  him  to  no  just  reproach  after  his  death.  And  if  BAr. 
Bayle  cannot  prove,  that  David  died  immediately  after  this 
charge  to  Solomon  concerning  Shimei,  he  might  have  lived 
long  enough  to  be  reproached  for  it  to  his  face ;  and  there- 
fore it  could  not  be  to  avoid  this  reproach,  that  Ke  f^x-e  this 
charge  to  Solomon  towards  the  conclusion  of  :  :'e  .^  jr,  I 
cannot  help  therefore  thinking,  that  the  same  reasons  that 
led  him  to  spare  Shimei,  when  he  cursed  and  stoned  him, 
in  his  retreat  from  Jerusalem,  induced  him  to  spar?  him 
upon  his  return  to  it ;  viz.  as  Mr.  Bayle  himself  expresses 
it— -his  acknowledging  and  adoring  the  hand  of  Grod,  in 
the  reproaches  with  which  that  furious  Benjamite  loaded 
him ;  and  that  as  God  had  done  what  he  scarce  allowed 
himself  to  hope  for,  looked  upon  his  afiilction,  and  requited 
him  with  good  for  Shimei's  cursing,  he  was  resolved,  m 
imitation  of  his  God,  to  requite  Shimei  with  good,  and  io 
bless  the  man  who  had  reviled,  cursed,  and  despitefnlly 
used  him. — Chandler. 

Another  view  of  this  charge  to  Solomon  is  given  bf 
Kennicottj  whose  remarks  are  well  deserving  attention. 
<*  David  is  here  represented  in  our  English  version,  as 
finishing  his  life  with  ^ving  a  command  to  Solomon  to 
kill  Shimei;  and  to  kill  him  on  account  of  that  veiy 
crime,  for  which  he  had  sworn  to  him  by  the  Lord,  Iw 
would  not  put  him  to  death.  The  behaviour  thus  imputed 
to  the  king  and  prophet,  should  be  examined  very  carefully, 
as  to  the  grounu  it  stanas  upon.  When  the  passage  is  duly 
considered,  it  will  appear  highly  probable  that  an  injury 
-has  been  done  to  this  illustrious  character.  It  is  not  un- 
common in  the  Hebrew  language  to  omit  the  negative  in  a 
second  part  of  a  sentence,  and  to  consider  it  as  repeated, 
when  it  has  been  once  expressed,  and  is  followed  by  the 
connecting  particle.  The  necessity  of  so  very  considerable 
an  alteration,  as  inserting  the  particle  not,  may  be  here 
confirmed  by  some  other  instances.  Thus  Psalm  i.  5, 
'  The  ungodly  shall  not  stand  in  the  judgment,  nor  (Heb. 
and,  signifying  and  not)  sinners  in  the  congregation  of  the 
righteous.'  (Psalm  ix.  18.  Psalm  xxxviii.  I .  Psalm  Ixxv.  & 
Prov.  xxiv.  12.)  If  then,  there  are  in  fact  many  such  in- 
stances, the  question  is,  whether  the  negative,  here  ex- 
Eressed  in  the  former  part  of  David's  command,  may  not 
e  understood  as  to  be  repeated  in  the  latter  part ;  and  if  this 
may  be,  a  strong  reason  will  be  added  whV  it  should  be  so 
interpreted.  The  passage  will  run  thus :  'behold,  thou  hast 
with  thee  Shimei,  who  cursed  me,  but  I  sware  to  him  1^  the 
Lord,  saying,  I  will  not  put  thee  to  death  by  the  sword. 
Now  therefore,  hold  him  not  guiltless,  (for  thou  art  a  wise 
man,  and  knowest  what  thou  oughtest  to  do  unto  him)  but 
bring  not  down  his  hoary  head  to  the  grave  with  blood* 
Now,  if  the  language  itself  will  admit  this  construction, 
the  sense  thus  given  to  the  sentence  derives  a  very  strong 
support  from  the  context.  For,  how  did  Solomon  under- 
sUind  this  chaise  1  did  he  kill  Shimei  in  consequence  of  iti 
Certainly  he  did  not.  For,  after  he  had  immediately  com- 
manded Joab  to  be  slain,  in  obedience  to  his  father,  he  sends 
for  Shimei,  and  knowing  that  Shimei  onght  to  be  well 
watched,  confines  him  to  a  particular  spot  in  Jerusalem  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life." — B. 

Ver.  16.  And  now  I  ask  one  petition  of  thee,  deny 
me  not.     And  she  said  unto  him.  Say  on. 

The  Hebrew  has  for  **  deny  me  not,"  "turn  not  away  my 
face."  When  a  man  has  gained  the  attention  of  the  person  to 
whom  he  wishes  to  speak,  he  generally  says  oru-kealtt-mdiit- 
ram,  i.  c.  one  request  onlv,  to  s^ow  he  is  not  going  to  ^  ve  him 
much  trouble,  and  to  ask  for  many  things.  Adonijah  said 
to  Bathsheba,  "  turn  not  awaj  my  face  :*'  under  simfisr 
circumstances  it  would  be  said  here,  "  Ah !  do  not  make 
my  face  ashamed — Do  not  put  away  my  face^Reject  not 
my  face.*'— Roberts, 

Ver.  19.  Bath-sheba  theretee  went  unto  king  Sot 
omon,  to  speak  unto  him  for  Adonijah.  And 
the  king  rose  up  to  meet  her,  and  bowed  him- 
self unto  her,  and  sat  do^nd  on  his  throne,  and 
caused  a  seat  to  be  set  for  the  king's  mother; 
and  she  pat  on  his  right  hand. 

When  visited  bv  a  superior,  the  Persian  rises  hastfly,  and 
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meets  his  guest  nearly  at  the  door  of  the  apartment  On 
*he  entrance  of  an  eonal,  he  jnst  raises  himself  from  his 
feat,  and  stands  nearly  erect :  but  to  an  inferior  he  makes 
ihe  motion  only  of  rismg. — ^Mohueb. 

Ver.  23.  Then  King  Solomon  sware  by  the  Lord, 
saying,  God  do  so  to  me,  and  more  also,  if 
Adonijah  have  not  spoken  this  word  against  his 
own  life.  24.  Now  therefore,  as  the  Lord  liv- 
eth,  which  hath  established  me,  and  set  me  on 
the  throne  of  David  my  &ther,  and  who  hath 
made  me  a  house,  as  ne  promised,  Adonijah 
shall  be  put  to  death  this  day.  25.  And  King 
Solomon  sent  by  the  hand  ot  Benaiah,  the  son 
of  Jehoiada ;  and  he  fell  upon  him  that  he  died. 

Far  are  we  from  vindicating  Solomon  in  all  his  actions, 
»ny  more  than  David  in  the  matter  of  Uriah :  his  severity 
to  his  brother,  for  a  seemingly  small  offence,  looked  like 
revenge,  and  as  if  he  had  taken  the  first  opportunity  to  cut 
him  off  for  his  former  attempt  upon  the  kmgdom ;  and  yet 
we  cannot  but  imagine,  from  Solomon's  words  to  his  mother, 
that  there  was  some  further  consi>iracy  against  him,  though 
not  mentioned  in  holy  writ,  of  which  he  had  got  intelligence, 
and  in  which  Joab  and  Abiathar  were  engaged ;  and  that 
he  looked  upon  this  asking  Abishag  in  marriage  as  the 
prelude  to  it,  and  the  first  overt  act,  as  it  were,  of  their  trea- 
son .  It  is  certain,  that  they  thooffht  to  impose  upon  the  king, 
as  they  had  done  upod  his  mother,  and  carry  their  point, 
without  ever  discovering  the  malevolent  intent  of  it. 

The  wives  of  the  laie  king  (according  to  the  customs  of 
the  East)  belonged  to  his  successor,  and  were  never  married 
to  any  under  a  crowned  head.  Abishag  was,  doubtless,  a 
beautiful  womaUj  and  by  her  near  relation  to  David  might 
have  a  powerful  mterest  at  court ;  Adonijah  might  therefore 
hope,  by  this  marriage,  to  strengthen  his  pretensions  to  the 
crown,  or,  at  least,  to  lay  the  foundation  for  some  future 
attempt,  upon  a  proper  opportunity,  either  if  Solomon 
should  die,  and  leave  a  youn^  son,  not  able  to  contest  the 
point  wiih  him,  or  if,  at  any  time,  he  should  happen  to  fall 
under  the  peojile's  displeasure,  as  his  father  had  done  before 
him.  This  might  be  Adonijah's  desien,  and  Solomon,  ac- 
cordingly, might  have  information  of  it.  But,  supposing 
that  his  brother's  design  was  entirely  innocent,  yet  smce  his 
request,  faccording  to  the  customs  then  prevailing,)  was  con- 
fessedly bold  and  presumptuous,  and  had  in  it  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  treason,  it  was  none  of  Solomon's  business  to 
make  any  further  inquiry  about  it,  or  to  Interpret  the  thing 
in  his  brother's  favour.  It  was  sufficient  for  him  that  the 
action  was  in  itself  criminal,  and  of  dangerous  consequence 
to  the  state,  for  it  is  by  their  actions^  and  not  intentions,  that 
all  offenders  must  be  tried.  Adonijah  indeed,  had  he  lived 
iiniler  our  constitution,  would  have  had  a  fair  hearing 
before  conviction.  But  we  ought  to  remember,  that  in  the 
kingdoms  of  the  East  the  government  was  absolute,  and  the 
power  of  life  or  death  entirely  in  the  prince :  so  that  Solo- 
mon, without  the  formality  of  any  process,  could  pronounce 
his  brother  dead ;  and  because  he  conceived  that  in  cases 
of  this  nature  dela>[s  were  dangerous,  might  send  imme- 
diately and  have  him  despatched,  though  we  cannot  but 
say,  that  it  had  been  much  more  to  his  commendation  had 
he  showed  more  clemency,  and  spared  his  life. — Stackhouse. 

Ver.  26.  And  unto  Abiathar  the  priest  said  the 
kin?,  Get  thee  to  Anathoth,  unto  thine  own 
fiel&;  for  thou  art  worthy  of  death;  but  I  will 
not  at  this  time  put  thee  to  death,  because  thou 
barest  the  ark  of  the  Lord  Gbd  before  David 

.  my  father,  and  because  thou  hast  been  afHicted 
in  all  wherein  my  father  was  afflicted.  27.  So 
Solomon  thrust  out  Abiathar  from  beings  priest 
unto  the  Lord  ;  that  he  mi^ht  fulfil  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  which  he  spuce  concerning:  the 
house  of  Eli  in  Shiloh. 

How  far  the  high-priest  Abiathar  was  concerned  in  the 
plot  against  Solomon,  the  sacred  history  does  not  paitica- 


larly  inform  ns;  bat  sachwas  the  reverence  paid  to  the 
sacerdotal  character,  that  Solomon  would  have  hardly  dared 
to  have  deposed. such  a  one  from  his  office,  had  not  the 
constitution  of  the  nation  authorized  him  so  to  do.  The 
kings  in  the  East,  indeed,  soon  found  out  ways  to  make 
themselves  absolute ;  bat  it  looks  as  if  at  the  first  establish- 
ment, the  king  was  at  the  head  of  the  Hebrew  republic,  and 
the  high-priest  his  subject,  and,  in  all  civil  afiairs,  submitted 
to  his  correction :  insomuch  that,  when  any  one  abused 
the  power  of  his  office,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  commonweal, 
or  endan^rin^  the  king's  person,  the  king  might  justly 
deprive  him  of^hb  honours  and  titles,  of  his  temporalities 
and  emoluments,  and  even  of  life  itself.  And  therefore, 
when  Abiathar  by  his  ccmspiracy  had  merited  all  this, 
whatever  was  dependant  on  the  crown  (as  all  the  revenues 
of  this  place,  as  well  as  the  libertv  of  officiating  in  it,  were 
dependant)  Solomon  might  lawtully  take  from  him;  bat 
the  sacerdotal  character,  which  he  received  from  Gkjd,  and 
to  which  he  was  anointed,  this  he  could  not  alienate :  and 
therefore  we  may  observe,  that,  aller  his  deprivation,  and 
even  when  Zadok  was  in  possession  of  his  place,  he  is 
nevertheless  still  mentioned  under  the  style  ana  title  of  the 
priest.  The  truth  is,  there  is  a  mat  deal  of  difference  be- 
tween depriving  a  man  of  the  aignity,  and  of  the  exercise 
of  his  function,  in  such  a  determinate  place:  between 
taking  from  him  an  authority  that  was  given  him  bv  Qod, 
and  the  profits  and  emoluments  arising  from  it,  whicn  were 
originally  the  gift  of  the  crown.  The  former  of  these 
Solomon  could  not  do,  and  the  latter,  it  is  probable,  he  was 
the  rather  incited  to  do,  out  of  reeard  to  the  prophecy  of 
Samuel,  wherein  he  foretold  Eli  (from  whom  Abiathar  was 
descended)  that  he  would  translate  the  priesthood  from  his 
to  another  family,  as  he  did  in  the  person  of  Zadok,  who 
was  of  the  house  of  Eleazar,  even  as  Eli  was  of  that  ot 
Ithamar;  so  that,  by  this  means,  the  priesthood  reverted  to 
its  ancient  channel. — Stackhoube. 

Ver.  34.  So  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada  went  up, 
and  fell  upon  him,  and  slew  him  ;  and  he  was 
buried  in  nis  own  house  in  the.  wilderness. 

This  refers  to  the  interment  of  Joab,  who  was  slain  bv 
the  hands  of  Benaiah.  It  is  probable  that  Joab  had  built 
this  house  for  the  purpose  of  Deing  buried  in  it,  as  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  would  erect  a  house  in  such 
a  place  to  be  the  habitation  of  the  living.  Children  or 
parents  oAen  build  a  house  in  a  retired  place,  over^  or  for 
the  remains  of  their  dead ;  and  the  rest  of  the  family  also 
when  they  die  are  buried  there.  In  some  of  these  places 
may  be  seen  the  funeral  car,  cr  palanquin,  in  whicn  the 
corpse  was  taken  to  its  long  home,  suspended  from  the  roof. 
At  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  a  father,  mother,  or  any 
other  near  relation,  the  friends  ^o  thither  to  perform  the 
annual  rites  for  the  benefit  of  their  manes.  Such  a  house, 
so  long  as  the  descendants  of  the  dead  interred  there  have 
the  power  to  prevent  it,  will  never  be  allowed  to  go  to  de- 
cay.— RoBEars. 

Ver.  38.  And  Shimei  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  many 
days. 

Ask  a  man  how  long  he  has  lived  in  the  village,  or  a 
priest  how  long  he  has  officiated  in  the  temple,  the  answer 
IS  not  a  long  time,  or  many  years,  but  veagv^nai,  1.  e.  many 
days.  "  How  long  were  they  digging  that  tank  ?"— "  Ah ! 
many  dap."  "  Who  built  that  temple  ?"— "  Ah !  my  lord, 
how  can  I  tell  7  it  has  been  built  many  days."  "  I  hear  you 
were  at  the  taking  of  Seringapatam,  when  the  great  Tippoo 
Saib  was  slain."—"  Yes,  I  was."  "  How  long  is  that 
since  1"—"  I  cannot  really  tell,  but  many  da}'s."— Roberts. 

CHAPTER  III. 
Ver.  4.  And  the  king  went  to  Oibeon  to  sacrifice 
there;  for  that  iras  the  great  high  place:  a 
thousand  bumt-oHerings  did  Solomon  offer  upuii 
that  altar. 

An  exception  has  been  taken  to  the  account  of  the  great 
quantity  of^ sacrifices  which  he  is  said  to  have  offerra  on 
one  aJtar  only ;  but  without  recurring  to  anj  miracle  fur 
this,  or  without  supposing  this  fire,  which  originally  eame 
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fh>iii  heaven,  was  more 'stjoiie  and  intense  than  any  oom- 
mon  fire,  and  therefore,  after  the  retnni  from  the  captivity, 
the  altar  (as  some  observe)  was  made  larger,  because  there 
wanted  this  ceiesiial  flame:  without  any  forced  soluiioa 
like  this,  we  have  no  reason  to  think  thai  allthese  sacrifices 
were  offered  in  one  day.  The  king,  we  may  imagine,  upon 
one  of  the  great  festivals,  went  in  procession  with  his  no- 
bles, to  pass  his  devotion  at  Gibeott,  where  was  the  taberna- 
cle and  the  brazen  altar,  which  Moe>es  had  made.  Each 
of  the  great  festivals  lasted  for  seven  days;  but  Solomon 
might  stay  much  longer  at  Gibeon,  until,  by  the  daily  obla- 
tions, a  thousand  burnt-offerings  were  consumed ;  and,  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  course  of  devotion,  he  miffht  offer  up 
hn  ardent  prayer  to  Grod  for  wisdom,  and  God,  for  the  con- 
firmation of  his  faith,  might  appear  to  him  in  a  dream  by 
night,  and  have  that  converse  with  him,  that  the  scripture 
takes  notice  of. — Stackhoq8& 

Ver.  7.  And  now,  O  Lord  my  Grod,  thou  hast 
made  thy  servant  king  instead  of  David  my 
father ;  and  I  am  but  n  little  child :  I  know  not 
how  to  go  out  or  come  in. 

So  said  Solomon  when  he  came  to  the  kingdom  of  his  fa- 
ther ;  and  so  say  men  here,  though  they  be  advanced  in 
years,  when  they  wish  to  speak  oitheir  mcapacity  for  any 
performance.  ''  What  can  I  do  in  this  affair :  I  am  but  a 
Doy  of  yesterday's  birth  1"  When  a  man  pleads  for  for- 
giveness, he  says,  "  I  am  but  a  little  child,  it  was  my  igno- 
rance." Has  a  man  insulted  another  by  not  bowing  to  him, 
or  refusing  to  take  off  his  sandals  in  his  presence,  or  by  the 
use  of  some  improper  expressions ;  those  who  go  to  inter- 
cede for  him,  say,  "  Forgive  him,  sir,  he  is  but  an  infant  of 
yesterday."  A  person  wishing  to  compliment  a  holy  or 
learned  person,  says,  "  I  am  but  a  little  infant  when  com- 
pared with  you." — RoBEaTS. 

Ver.  25.  And  the  king  said,  Divide  the  living 
child  in  two,  and  give  half  to  the  one,  and  half 
to  the  oth^r. 

This  was  apparently  a  very  strange  decision  ;  but  Solo- 
mon saw  that  tne  only  way  to  discover  the  real  mother  was 
by  the  affection  and  tenderness  she  would  necessarily  show 
to  her  offspring.  The  plan  was  tried,  and  succeeded ;  and 
it  was  a  proof  of  his  sound  judgment,  penetration,  and  ac- 
quaintance with  the  human  heart,  if  not  of  his  extraordi- 
nary and  supernatural  wisdom.  There  are  several  similar 
decisions  recorded  by  heathen  writers.  Suetonius,  in  his 
Life  of  the  Emperor  Claudian,  whom  he  celebrates  for  his 
wonderful  sagacity  and  penetration,  tells  us.  that  this  em- 
peror discovered  a  woman  to  be  the  real  motner  of  a  young 
man,  whom  she  refused  to  acknowledge,  by  commanding 
her  to  marry  him,  the  proofs  being  doubtful  on  both  sides ; 
for,  rather  than  commit  incest,  she  confessed  the  truth. 
Diodorns  Siculus  also  informs  us,  that  Ariophames,  king 
of  Thrace,  being  appointed  to  decide  between  three  youne 
men,  each  of  whom  professed  to  be  the  son  of  the  deceased 
king  of  the  Cimmenans,  and  claimed  the  succession,  dis- 
covered the  real  son,  bv  ordering  each  to  shoot  an  arrow 
into  the  dead  body  of  the  king :  two  of  them  did  this  with- 
out hesitation;  but  the  real  son  of  the  deceased  monarch 
refused. — Qreenpield. 

The  great  merit  of  the  Inng  in  this  matter  was  finding 
out  the  true  mother.  "  A  woman  who  was  going  to  bathe 
lefl  her  child  to  play  on  the  banks  of  the  tank,  when  a  fe- 
male demon  who  was  passing  that  way  carried  it  off.  They 
both  appeared  before  the  deity,  and  each  declared  the  child 
was  her  own  :  the  command  was  therefore  given  that  each 
claimant  was  to  seize  the  infant  by  a  leg  and  an  arm,  and 
pull  with  all  their  might  in  opposite  directions.  No  sooner 
nad  they  commenced  than  the  child  began  to  scream,  when 
ihe  real  mother,  from  pity,  left  off  pulling,  and  resigned 
her  elaim  to  the  other.  The  judge  tnerefore  decided,  that 
as  she  only  had  shown  affection,  the  child  must  be  hers." 
The  decision  of  a  Hindoo  magistraU  in  the  case  of  some 
travellers  is  also  in  point.  "  Two  travellers  once  went 
ioio  a  rest-house  to  sleep ;  the  one  had  on  beautiful  ear- 
rings, the  other  had  none.  In  the  night  the  latter  arose, 
^d  while  the  other  slept,  took  off  one  of  his  rings  and  put 

10  his  own  ear.    In  the  morning  the  former  nnding  one 


of  his  rings  missiag,  ktoked  at  his  companion  and  saw  it 
in  his  ear.  He  immediatelv  chai^ied  him  with  the  theft, 
but  the  thief  retorted,  and  cnarged  him  with  havins  siolea 
one  of  his  rings.  Th^  disputed  for  some  time,  ana  at  \zsL 
each  determined  to  malce  his  complaint  before  a  magistrate: 
his  worship  patiently  heard  the  case,  but  as  each  swoie  that 
the  other  was  the  thief,  and  as  neither  of  them  couUi  }  ro- 
duce  a  witness,  he  was  at  a  loss  how  to  decide.  He  then 
took  one  of  them  into  a  private  apartment,  and  said,  I  can- 
not find  out  who  is  guilty,  but  as  I  perceive  the  rings  are 
worth  one  hundred^rapees,  I  will  sell  them ;  you  shall  each 
pay  a  fine  of  twemy-nve  rupees,  and  the  remaining  fifty 
you  may  divide  betwixt  yourselves.  The  man  replied,  '1 
will  not  have  the  twenty-five  rupees;  they  are  my  owo 
rings,  yon  can  do  as  you  please.'  The  magistrate  then 
called  the  other  man  into  the  room,  and  proposed  the  same 
thing;  he  replied,  *  What  can  I  do.  my  lord,  I  must  si)b> 
mil  to  your  pleasure ;  I  accept  of  tne  twenty-five  mpee^' 
His  worship  saw  that  the  man  was  much  pleased  witn  the 
prospect  of  setting  the  rupees,  and  therefore  conclnded  thai 
ne  was  the  thief.  The  nng  was  then  given  to  the  other 
man,  who  was  the  rightftd  owner." — Robbsts. 

Ver.  26.  For  her  bowels  yearned  upon  her  son. 

The  Hebrew  has  for  yearned,  **  were  hot."  A  mother, 
in  lamenting  over  her  suffering  child,  sap,  "  Ah !  mj 
bowels  are  hot  over  the  child."  "  My  bowels  burn  in  h^ 
misery."    "  My  heart  is  burnt  to  ashes." — RoacaTs. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Yer.  7.  And  Solomon  had  twelve  officers  over  aD 
Israel,  which  provided  victuals  for  the  king  and 
his  household :  each  man  his  month  in  a  year 
made  provision. 

The  eastern  people  to  this  day,  it  seems,  support  the 
expenses  of  government  in  common^  bv  paying  such  a  pro- 
portion of  the  produce  oitheir  lands  to  their  princes.  These 
are  their  taxes.  No  wonder  it  was  so  in  remoter  ages.  Char- 
din  gives  us  this  account :  "  The  revenues  of  princes  in  the 
East  are  paid  in  the  fruits  and  productions  of  the  earth.  Thert 
are  no  other  taxes  upon  the  peasants."  The  t  wei  f  e  ofiicen:  d 
Solomon  then,  mentioned  1  Kings  iv.  7 — 19,  a<e  to  be  cob- 
sidered  as  his  general  receivers.  They  furnished  food  for 
all  that  belonged  to  the  king ;  and  the  having  provisions 
for  themselves  and  attendants,  seems  to  have  been,  in  thc»e 
times  of  simplicity,  all  the  ordinary  gratification  his  minis- 
ters of  state,  as  well  as  his  meaner  servants,  received.  Sil- 
ver, gold,  horses,  armour,  precious  vestments,  and  other 
things  or  value,  cama  to  him  from  other  ^natters :  part]  v  a 
kind  of  tribute  from  the  surrounding  princes,  partly  from 
the  merchants,  whom  he  suffered  to  pass  through  his  couii- 
try  to  and  from  Egypt,  or  elsewhere,  partly  from  his  own 
commerce  by  the  Red  Sea.  The  horses  and  armour  he 
seems  to  have  distributed  among  the  most  populous  town.s 
who  were  to  find  horsemen  and  people  to  arive  chariots  to 
such  a  number  when  called  for ;  ana  out  of  the  silver,  £Dd 
other  precious  things  that  came  to  him,  he  made  present 
upon  extraordinary  occasions  to  those,  that  distinguished 
themselves  in  his  service.  And  according  to  this  plan  cf 
conducting  the  expenses  of  civil  government,  the  history  cf 
Solomon  is  to  be  explained.  Commt  ntators  have  not  al- 
ways had  this  present  to  their  minds  when  illustrating  ths 
part  of  scripture. — Habmih. 

Ver.  28.  Ten  &t  oieD,and  twenty  oxen  out  of  the 
pastures,  and  a  hundred  sheep,  hesides  haits, 
and  roe-hucks,  (antelopes,)  and  &llow-deer,  ani 
fittted  fowl 

•*  Harts."  Dr.  Shaw  (Trav.  p.  414)  understands  the 
original  S>m  ayil  as  the  name  of  the  genus,  including  all  (be 
species  of  the  deer  kind,  whether  they  are  distin^iahed  br 
round  horns,  as  the  stag  \  or  by  flat  ones,  as  the  fallow-drer; 
or  by  the  smallness  of  the  branches,  as  the  roe. 

"  Fallow-deer."  The  Hebrew  -^mrw  yackmur^  renden^ 
hubdha  by  the  Vulgate,  probably  denotes  the  hufaU ;  an^ 
though  the  "  flesh  of  a  bonalo  does  not  seem  so  well  tasted  as 
beef,  being  harder  and  more  coarse,  yet  in  oar  tunes  pe^ 
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sons  of  distiBctioD,  as  well  as  the  commoo  people,  axid  eyea 
the  European  merchants,  eat  a  good  deal  of  it  in  countries  ^ 
wbere  that  animal  abounds."    (Niebuhr.)^QiuSENFiELD. 

The  flesh  of  the  antelope  is  veiy  grateful  to  the  taste  of 
an  Oriental.  It  is,  in  the  estimation  of  Arabian  writers, 
the  most  delicious  and  wholesome  of  all  venison.  They 
pronounce  its  juices  better  than  th<:se  of  anjr  other  wild 
animal,  and  more  adapted  to  the  human  constitution.  The 
sentiments  of  these  venerable  aocients,  are  confirmed  by 
the  testimony  of  several  intelligent  modem  authors.  Dr. 
Shaw  says,  "  it  is  in  great  esteem  in  the  East  for  food,  hav- 
ing a  sweet  musky  taste,  which  is  hiehlv  agreeable  to  their 
palates  ;'*  and  according  to  Dr.  Russel,  ^'  the  antelope  veni- 
son, during  the  winter,  or  sporting  season,  is  well  fla- 
voured, but  very  lean,  and  in  the  spring  is  fat,  and  of  a 
flavour  which  might  vie  with  English  venison.*'  These 
statements  account  for  its  being  daily  served  up  on  the 
sumptuous  table  of  Solomon  and  other  eastern  princes. 
Besides,  the  antelope  has  all  the  marks  which  distinguished 
clean  animals  under  the  law ;  it  both  divides  the  hoof  and 
chews  the  cud.  An  Israelite,  therefore,  might  lawfndly  eat 
of  its  flesh,  although  he  was  not  permitted  to  ofier  it  in 
sacrililte.  This  creature  belonged  to  the  class  of  clean 
leasts,  which  the  people  of  Israel,  as  well  during  their 
wanderings  in  the  desert,  as  after  their  settlement  in  the 
and  of  promise,  were  permitted  to  kill  wherever  they  could 
find  them,  and  use  for  the  subsistence  of  their  families, 
although,  at  the  time,  they  might  be  ceremonially  unclean. 
But  the  ox,  the  sheep,  and  the  goat,  which  some  writers 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  clean  cattle,  might  both  be 
lawfully  eaten  and  offered  in  sacrifice ;  yet  while  the  cho- 
sen people  sojourned  in  the  wilderness,  ihey  were  forbid- 
den  to  kill  any  of  these  animals,  although  intended  merely 
for  private  use,  except  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle;  and  if 
ceremonially  unclean,  even  to  eat  of  their  flesh.  This 
regulation  occasioned  little  inconvenience  to  the  tribes  in 
the  desert,  where  they  lived  in  one  vast  encampment,  in 
the  midst  of  which  the  sacred  tent  was  pitched ;  but  afler 
their  settlement  in  Canaan,  their  circumstances  required 
either  an  alteration  in  the  law,  or  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
nation  should  abstain  altogether  from  the  use  of  flesh.  The 
permission  was  accordingly  enlarged;  while  they  were  still 
restricted  to  shed  the  blood  of  cattle  intended  for  sacrifice, 
only  before  the  national  altar,  thej  were  permitted,  when 
loo  far  from  the  tabernacle,  to  kill  those  which  they  de- 
signed merely  for  common  food,  in  any  of  their  cities,  or  in 
their  houses;  even  the  ceremonial  regulation  was  abol- 
ished, and  in  private  clean  and  unclean  fared  alike.  This 
permission,  which  is  couched  in  very  express  terms,  is 
repeated  in  the  course  of  a  few  verses,  lest  the  suspicious 
mind  of  an  Israelite  might  suppose  that  Jehovah  envied 
bis  people  the  enjoyment  of  what  he  had  given  them ;  and 
"  in  both  instances  it  is  illustrated  by  an  example  which 
must,  from  the  use  of  it,  have  been  familiar  to  the  Israel- 
itei<  :*'  "  The  unclean  and  the  clean  may  eat  thereof,  as  of 
the  f  antelope,)  and  of  the  hart." — Paxton. 

Tne  greaf  number  of  beasts  required  daily  in  Solomon's 
kitchen,  will  by  no  means  be  found  incredible,  when  we 
compare  it  with  the  accounts  of  the  daily  consumption  of 
oriental  courts  in  modem  times^  and  the  prodigious  num- 
ber of  servants  of  an  Asiatic  prmce.  Thus  Tavemier,  in 
his  description  of  the  seraglio,  says,  that  five  hundred  sheep 
and  lambs  were  daily  required  for  the  persons  belonging  to 
the  court  of  the  sultan. — RosENMULLsa. 

Yer.  25.  And  Judah  and  Israel  dwelt  safely, 
every  man  under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig- 
tree,  from  Dan  even  to  Beer-sheba,  all  the  days 
of  Solomon. 

» 

Plantations  of  trees  about  hoaxes  are  found  very  useftil 
in  hot  countries,  to  give  them  an  agreeable  coolness.  The 
ancient  Israelites  seem  to  have  made  use  of  the  same 
means,  and  probablv  planted  ihiit  trees  rather  than  other 
kinds,  to  produce  that  effect.  "  It  is  their  manner  in  many 
places,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Row's  chaplain,  speaking  of  the 
coantrv  of  the  Great  Motnil.  ''to  plant  about,  and  among 
their  buildings,  trees  which  grow  high  and  broad,  the 
shadow  whereof  keeps  their  houses  by  far  more  cool :  this 
I  observed  in  a  special  manner  when  we  were  ready  to  en- 
ter Amadavar  i  ror  it  appeared  to  ns^  as  if  we  had  been  en- 


tering a  wood  rather  than  a  eity.*'  The  expression  in  the 
Old  Testament,  of  people  dwelling  itnd^r  ikeir  vines  and 
tktir  Jig-trees,  seems  strongly  to  intimate,  that  this  method 
anciently  obtained  much  in  Judea ;  and  that  vines  and  fig- 
trees  were  what  were  commonlv  used  in  that  country.  Nor 
was  this  management  at  all  to  be  wondered  at ;  as  the  an- 
cient patriarchs  found  it  very  agreeable  to  pitch  their  tents 
under  the  shade  of  some  thick  tree,  their  children  might 
naturally  be  disposed  to  plant  them  about  their  houses.  And 
as  it  was  requisite  for  them  to  raise  as  many  eatables  as  they 
could,  in  so  very  populous  a  country  as  that  was,  it  is  no 
wonder  they  planted  fig-trees,  whose  shade  was  thickened 
by  vines,  about  their  houses,  under  which  they  might  sit 
in  the  open  air,  and  yet  in  the  cool.  This  writer  mentions 
another  circumstance,  in  which  there  is  an  evident  simi- 
larity between  the  ancient  Jews  and  these  more  eastern 
people:  "  But  for  their  houses  in  their  aldeaSf  or  villages, 
which  stand  very  thick  in  that  country,  they  are  generally 
very  poor  and  base.  All  those  country  dwellings  are  set 
up  close  together ;  for  I  never  observed  any  house  there  to 
stand  single,  and  aloy." 

The  account  the  Baron  De  Tott  gives  of  the  Egyptian 
villages,  shown  they  are  shaded  in  much  the  same  manner. 
"  Wherever  the  inundation  can  reach,  their  habitations  are 
erected  on  little  hills,  raised  for  that  purpose,  which  f«rve 
for  the  common  foundation  of  all  the  houses  which  stand 
together,  and  which  are  contrive^  to  rake  up  as  liule  room 
as  |>ossible,  that  they  may  save  all  the  ground  they  can  for 
cultivation.  This  precaution  is  necessary,  to  prevent  the 
water's  washing  away  the  walls,  which  are  only  of  mud« 
The  villages  are  always  surrounded  by  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  pointed  turrets,  meant  to  invite  thither  the  pigeons, 
in  order  to  collect  the  dung.  Every  village  has,  likewise, 
a  small  wood  of  palm-trees  near  it,  the  property  of  which 
is  common ;  these  supply  the  inhabitants  with  dates  for  their 
consumption,  and  leaves  for  fabrication  of  baskets,  mats, 
and  other  things  of  that  kind.  Little  causeways,  raised, 
in  like  manner,  above  the  inundation,  preserve  a  commu- 
nication during  the  time  it  lasts."  Palm-trees,  according 
to  this,  are  planted  universally  about  the  Egyptian  villages; 
had  they  been  as  generally  about  the  Jewish  towns,  Jferi- 
cho  would  hardly  nave  been  called  the  city  of  palm-trees^ 
by  way  of  distinction  from  the  rest.  It  appears  to  have 
been,  in  Judea^  rather  a  peculiarity.  But  the  Jewish  towns 
and  houses  mi^^ht  be  wont  to  be  surrounded  by  other  trees, 
proper  for  their  use,  which  probably  were  vmes  and  fifr- 
trees,  which  furnished  two  great  articles  of  food  for  their 
consumption,  and  the  cuttings  of  their  vines  must  have 
been  useful  to  them  for  fuel.  That  plantations  of  some  sort 
of  trees  were  common  about  the  Jewish  towns,  may  beide* 
duced  even  from  the  term  ^m  kopker,  used  in  their  Ian* 
guage  for  a  village,  which  is  derived  from  a  root  that  sig- 
nifies to  caver  or  iide, — Hakmsr. 

Immediately  on  entering,  I  was  ushered  into  the  court- 
yard of  the  Aga,  whom  I  found  smoking  under  a  vine, 
surrounded  by  horses,  servants,  and  dogs,  among  which  I 
distinguished  an  English  pointer.-*-TuRNER. 

Ver.  28.  Barley  also  and  straw  for  the  horses  and 
dromedaries  brought  they  unto  the  place  where 
the  officers  were,  every  man  according  to  his 
charge. 

Besides  provisions  for  themselves,  the  Orientals  ate 
obliged  to  carry  food  for  the  beasts  on  which  they  ride,  oi 
carry  their  goods.  That  food  is  of  diflferent  kinds.  They 
make  little  or  no  hay  in  these  countries,  and  are  therefore 
very  careftil  of  their  straw,  which  they  cut  into  small  bits, 
by  an  instrument  which  at  the  same  time  thrashes  out  the 
com;  this  chopped  straw,  with  barley,  beans,  and  balls 
made  of  bean  and  barley-meal,  or  of  the  pounded  kernels 
of  dates,  are  what  they  are  wont  to  feed  them  with.  The 
officers  of  Solomon  are  accordingly  said  to  have  brought, 
every  man  in  his  month,  barley  and  straw  for  the  horses 
and  dromedaries,  I  Kings  iv.  28.  Not  straw  to  litter  them 
with,  there  is  reason  to  think,  for  it  is  not  now  used  in  those 
countries  for  that  purpose ;  mn  chopped  straw  for  them  tc 
eat  alone  with  their  barley.  The  litter  they  use  for  them 
is  their  own  dung,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  bruisca  between 
their  hands,  which  they  heap  up  again  in  the  morning, 
aprinlding  it  in  the  sammer  with  fresh  water  to  *^ 
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from  comipcing.  Id  some  other  places  we  read  of  proven- 
der and  straw,  not  barley  and  straw :  because  it  may  be, 
other  things  were  used  for  their  food  anciently,  as  well  as 
now,  besides  barley  and  chopped  straw.  VSa  heUel^  one  of 
the  words  translated  provender,  Is.  xxx.  5M,  implies  some- 
thing of  mixture,  and  the  participle  of  the  verb  from  which 
it  is  derived  is  ased  for  the  mingling  of  flour  with  oil ;  so 
the  verb  in  Judges  zix.  31,  may  be  as  well  translated,  *'  he 
mingled  (food)  for  the  asses,"  o^-^^on"?  Sa^  veyabal  Uchmo- 
reenif  as,  ne  gave  them  provender,  signifjring  that  he  mixed 
some  chopp^  straw  and  barley  together  for  toe  asses.  And 
thus  also  barley  and  chopped  straw,  as  it  lies  just  after  reap- 
ing unseparated  in  the  field,  might  naturally  be  expressed 
by  the  Hebrew  word  we  translate  provender,  which  signi- 
fies barley  and  straw  that  had  been  mingled  together,  and 
accordmgly  seems  to  be  so.  Job  xxiv.  6, "  They  reap  every 
one  bis  corn  in  the  field**—"  Hebrew,  mingled  com,  or 
dredge,"  says  the  margin.  What  ideas  are  usually  affixed 
to  secondary  translation,  I  do  not  know;  but  Job  apparent- 
ly alludes  to  the  provender,  or  heap  of  chopped  straw  and 
com  lying  mingled  together  in  the  figfd,  after  having  pass- 
ed under  the  thrashing  instrament,  to  which  he  compares 
the  spoUs  that  were  taken  from  the  passengers,  so  early  as 
his  ume,  by  those  that  lived  somewhat  alter  the  present 
manner  of  (he  wild  Arabs,  which  spoils  are  to  them  what 
the  harvest  and  vintage  were  to  others.  To  this  agrees 
that  other  passage  of  Job  where  this  word  occurs,  ch.  vi.  5, 
•*  Will  the  ox  low,  in  complaint,  over  his  provender!". or 
fodder,  as  it  is  translated  in  our  version ;  when  he  has  not 
only  straw  enough,  but  mixed  with  barley. 

The  accurate  Yitringa,  in  his  commentary,  has  taken  no- 
tice of  that  word's  implying  something  of  mixture  which  is 
translated  provender  in  Is.  xxx.  S4,  but  for  want  of  more 
nicely  attending  to  eastem  customs,  though  he  has  done  it 
more  than  most  commentators,  he  has  been  very  unhappy 
in  explaining  the  cause  of  it;  for  he  supposes  it  signifies  a 
mixture  of  straw,  hay,  and  bran.    I  have  nowhere  observ- 
ed in  books  of  travels,  that  they  give  their  labouring  beasts 
bran  in  the  East,  and  hay  is  not  made  there;  the  mixture 
that  is  meant,  if  we  are  to  explain  it  by  the  present  eastem 
usages,  is  chopped  straw  and  barley.    But  the  additional 
word  there  translated  dean,  and  in  the  margin  leavened, 
which,  Yitringa  observes,  is  the  proper  meaning  of  the 
word,  may  be  supposed  to  make  the  passage  difficult.   The 
Septuagint  seem  to  have  thouaht  the  words  signified  nothing 
more  than  straw  mingled  with  winnowed  barley:  and  if  the 
word  translated  provender,  though  originally  intended  to  ex- 
press mixture,  might  afterward  come  to  signify  uncompound- 
ed  food,  as  Yitringa  supposes,  the  passage  is  easily  decipher- 
ed; for  though  the  word  translated  cUan  does  commonly 
signify  kavened,  or  made  sour,  vet  not  always;  signifying 
sometimes  mere  mixing,  as  in  ts.  Ixiii.  1,  where  it  is  usea 
for  staining  a  garment  with  blood,  and  so  it  may  signify 
here,  as  the  Septuagint  seem  to  have  understooa  the  pas- 
sage, chopped  straw,  leavened  or  mixed  with  barley.    But 
there  is  no  necessity  of  supposing  the  word  translated  prov- 
ender is  used  in  a  sense  different  from  its  common  and  an- 
cient meaning,  and  signifying uncompounded  meat  for  cat- 
tle; that  single  word  may  be  understood  to  mean  chopped 
straw  mingled  with  barley^  since  we  find  that  barley,  wnen 
given  to  beasts  of  labour,  is  sometimes  mingled,  or,  to  ex- 
press it  poetically,  leavened,  with  a  few  beans,  to  which 
therefore  the  prophet  might  refer.    The  wild  Arabn,  who 
are  extremely  nice  in  managing  their  horses,  give  them  no 
fo^Mi  but  very  clean  barley.    The  Israelites  were  not  so 
scrupulous^  as  appears  from  the  passage  I  cited  relating  to 
the  provision  made  for  Solomon's  horses,  but  they  may 
nevertheless  think  the  cleanness  of  the  provender  a  very 
great  recommendation  of  it,  and  seem  to  have  done  so, 
since  Isaiah,  in  the  above-mentioned  passage,  speaks  of 
leavened  provender  winnowed  with  the  shovel  and  with 
he  fan.    It  is  not  the  more  important  to  them,  as  a  good 
4eal  of  earth,  sand,  and  gravel,  are  wont,  notwithstanding 
all  their  precautions,  to  be  taken  up  with  the  grain,  in  ikeir 
way  of  thrashing.    Bur  though  the  Israelites  were  not  ao 
scrupulous  as  the  Arabs,  ^ving  theo'r  beasts  of  burden 
straw  as  well  as  barley^  yet  it  must  have  been  much  more 
commodious  for  them  m  their  journeying  to  have  carried 
barley  alone,  or  balls  of  bean,  or  barley-meal,  rather  than 
a  quantity  of  chopped  straw,  with  a  little  other  provender 
ctf  a  better  kind;  and  accordingly  we  find  no  mention  made 
bv  Dr.  Shaw,  of  any  choppM  straw  being  carried  with 


them  to  Mount  Sinai,  but  only  barley,  with  a  few  beans  in- 
termixed, or  the  flour  of  one  or  other  of  them,  or  bo^^ 
made  into  balls  with  a  little  water.  The  Leviie's  mention- 
ing therefore  his  having  straw,  alon^  with  other  proreii- 
der,  rather  conveys  the  idea  of  his  being  a  person  m  mean 
circumstances,  wno  was  not  able  to  feed  his  asses  with  pure 
barley,  or  those  other  sorts  of  provender  that  eastem  trav- 
ellers are  wont  to  carry  with  them. — Harmcr. 

In  the  East,  horses  are  still  fed  with  barley.  Hasselquisl 
observes,  that  in  the  plain  of  Jericho,  the  Arabians  had 
sown  barley  for  their  horses.  They  are  very  careful  of 
their  straw,  which  they  cut  into  small  bits,  by  an  instru- 
ment which  at  the  same  time  thrashes  out  the  corn  :  this, 
chopped  straw,  with  barley,  beans,  and  balls  made  of  beaa 
andT  oarley-meal,  or  of  the  pounded  kernels  of  dates,  are 
what  they  usually  feed  their  beasts  with. — Maillst. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Ver.  6.  Now  therefore  command  thou  that  they 
hew  me  cedar-treee  out  of  Lebanon  ;  and  mj 
servants  shall  be  with  thy  servants :  an(|»iuiU) 
thee  will  I  give  hire  for  thy  servants  according 
to  all  that  thou  shalt  appoint :  for  thou  knowesi 
that  there  is  not  among  us  any  that  can  skill  to 
hew  timber  like  unto  the  Sidonians. 

The  Hebrew  word  r>H  aroz,  whence  the  Chaldee  ziA 
Syriac  kt^n  arzo,  and  the  Arabic  and  Ethiopic  r*^  arz,  and 
Spanish  alerze,  unquestionably  denotes  the  udar;  it  is  thus 
rendered  by  the  Septuaeint  and  other  Greek  ven^ions  %tUi^ 
and  by  the  Vulgate  cedrasi  and  the  inhabitants  of  mornt 
Lebanon  still  call  it  arz.  The  cedar  is  a  large  and  ncbie 
evergreen  tree,  and  according  to  Toumefon  makes  a  dl^- 
tinct  genus  of  plants,  but  it  is  comprehended  by  Linnsus 
among  the  jimipers.— Greenfield. 

The  cedar  grows,  it  is  tme,  on  the  mountains  of  Amanus 
and  Taurus,  in  Asia  Minor,  but  it  does  not  there  attain  the 
height  and  strength  it  acquires  on  mount  Lebanon,  on  which 
account  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  have  been  renowned  from 
the  most  ancient  times.  But  the  cedar  woods,  which  for- 
merly covered  a  part  of  this  mountain,  have  long  ago 
vanished.  Only  on  the  northeast  side  is  a  small  wo<x!, 
consisting  of  an  inconsiderable  number  of  small  thick 
cedars,  and  eight  or  nine  hundred  younger  ones.  The  old- 
est ana  largest  cedars  are  distinguished  from  the  younger 
ones  chiefly  by  this,  that  the  latter  grow  up  straight,  and 
their  boughs  oranch  out  horizontally  from  the  stem,  but 
hang  down  a  little ;  and  in  these  two  particulars,  and  in 
general  in  their  whole  form,  entirely  resemble  our  Euro- 
pean pines  and  firs ;  whereas  the  ofd  cedars  have  a  short 
and  very  thick  trunk,  which  divides  not  far  from  the  roc:, 
into  three,  four,  or  five  large  arms,  which  grow  straight  up, 
and  are  Very  thick ;  some  of  them  grow  together  for  about 
ten  feet.  "These  trees,"  says  Rauwolf,  "which  remain 
green  during  the  whole  jcar,  have  laree  trunks,  whidi 
may  be  some  fathoms  thick,  and  as  high  as  our  firs;  but 
as  they  have  larger  arms,  according  to  which  the  stem 
bends,  this  takes  away  so  much  of  their  perpendicular 
height.  The  branches  spread  out  pretty  far  m  :nir.h  a 
beautiful  equality,  that  they  look  as  if  they  had  been  clippfc 
above,  and  made  even  with  particular  care.  It  may  easily 
be  perceived  before  you  get  very  near  them,  that  there  is  i 
mat  difference  between  these  and  other  re^nous  tree 
Otherwise  they  nearly  resemble  larch-trees,  especially  m 
the  leaves,  which  are  smaU,  narrow,  and  shoot  out  as  close 
together." 

The  latest  accounts  of  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  are  gi^e^ 
by  Mr.  John  Henry  Ma  ver,  who  visited  this  part  in  the 
summer  of  the  year  18lS.  "I  counted,"  savs  he,  "eim 
principal  cedar-trees,  which  were  distinguished  from  aU 
the  others  by  their  thickness  and  age,  but  not  by  their  heigbt, 
for  younger  ones  exceed  them  in  this  respect.  I  mea<n)re<) 
the  circumference  of  the  trunk  of  one  of  the  largest  with  a 
cord,  about  ibur  feet  from  the  ground,  and  found  it  ten 
French  ells  and  a  half.  A  single  branch  was  thirty  ^ers 
in'length  to  the  end,  when  it  divided  Into  small  twigs.  The 
trunk  of  five  of  the  laigest  oonsists  of  three  or  fimr  divisions 
each  of  which  equals  in  circumference  the  stem  of  oar 
largest  oaka.  The  cedar  itself,  vrobably,  belongs  to  the 
class  of  trees  with  acerote  leaves,  out  is  neither  a  pine,  nxc 
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a  fir,  nor  a  larch,  thoogh  the  young  eedars  a3re  like  the  lat- 
ter. The  broken  twigs  almost  resemble  the  elder,  and  the 
amell  puts  one  in  mind  of  the  arbor  vits.  The  greatest 
beauty  of  these  trees  consists  in  their  stiff,  strong,  and  far- 
spreading  bonghs;  and,  what  no  other  kind  of  tree  has,  the 
brittleness  of  the  wood,  even  of  the  smallest  and  tenderest 
twigs,  which  broke  like  glass,  particularly  the  old  ones. 
The  whole  wood,  probably,  does  not  contain  above  eight  or 
nine  hundred  trees,  large  and  small  included.  The  yotmg 
and  middle-aged  ones  bore  fruit  of  the  size  of  an  egg,  which 
were  bright  green,  with  brown  rings  and  spots,  and  stood 
upright  on  the  small  twigs.  This  neeuliarity  of  the  fruit 
of  the  cedar  also  distinguishes  it  from  other  trees  of  the 
same  genus:  in  other  respects,  it  has  an  affinity  and  resem- 
blance to  them,  as  well  bV  its  resinous  quality  as  its  form.'* 
Hardly  any  kind  of  wooa  unites  so  many  good  qualities  for 
building  as  the  cedar:  its  wood  not  only  pleases  the  eye  by 
its  reddish  stripes,  and  exhales  an  agreeable  smell,  but  it  is 
bard,  and  without  knots,  and  is  never  eaten  by  worms,  and 
lasts  so  long,  that  some  persons  consider  it  as  imperishable. 
Hence  ii  was  used  for  rafters  and  boards,  either  to  cover 
the  houses  or  floors:  it  was  also  employed  in  building  the 
principal  wall ;  and  combined  with  stones,  so  that,  for  in- 
stance, after  three  layers  of  stones,  there  foUowea  one  of 
cedar- wood.  1  Kin^  vi.  36.  vii.  13.  Ezra  yi.  3, 4.  Some- 
times, too,  each  divisicai  of  the  wall  was  built  alternately 
with  cedar- wood  and  stones,  so  that  first  a  course  of  wood, 
and  then  a  ccurse  of  stones,  extended  from  one  division  to 
the  other,  and  so  each  division  nearly  resembled  a  chess- 
board. The  temple  at  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  the  palace  of 
Solomon,  was  built  of  cedar;  and  in  the  latter  tnere  was 
such  a  quantity  of  this  wood,  that  it  was  called,  1  Kings 
vii.  2.  X.  10,  The  house  of  the  forest  of  Ldbatum.  (Rosen- 
muUer.)— BuRDBR. 

Yer.  9.  My  servants  shall  bring  them  down  from 
Lebanon  onto  the  sea;  and  I  will  convey  them 
by  sea  in  floats  unto  the  place  that  thou  shalt 
appoint  me,  and  will  cause  them  to  be  dis- 
charged there,  and  thou  shalt  receive  them: 
and  thou  shalt  accomplish  my  desire  in  giving 
food  for  my  household. 

Bishop  Patrick  supposes,  **  that  they  conveyed  the  pieces 
of  timber  from  the  high  parts  of  the  mountains  to  the  river 
Adonis,  or  to  the  plain  of  Biblos."  "  By  floats  is  probably 
meant  that  the  pieces  of  timber  were  bound  together,  and 
so  drawn  through  the  rivers  and  the  sea."  In  exactly  the 
same  way,  timber  is  conveyed  in  all  parts  of  the  East. 
The  trees  are  cut  down  before  the  ramy  season,  all  the 
branches^  are  lopped  off,  and  the  trunks  are  squared  on 
the  spot.  Notches  are  then  made  in  the  logs,  and  they  are 
tied  together  by  ropes  made  of  green  withes  gathered  in  the 
forests.  If,  however,  the  waters  of  the  rainy  season  should 
not  reach  the  spot  where  they  are  hewn  down,  they  are 
dragged  singly  to  the  place  where  it  is  known  that  in  the 
wet  monsoon  they  will  float.  Thus,  in  passiuff  through  re- 
mote forests  in  the  dry  season,  the  inexperienced  traveller,  in 
seeing  numerous  trees  felled  in  every  direction,  and  then 
again,  in  another  place,  a  large  collection  bound  together 
like  a  ra(\,  which  is  also  fastened  to  trees  that  are  still 
standing,  (to  prevent  it  from  being  lost  when  the  floods 
come,)  is  at  a  loss  to  know  how  it  can  be  got  to  the  river, 
or  to  tne  sea;  for  he  sees  no  trackor  path  except  that  which 
is  made  by  the  wild  beast :  he  knows  no  vehicle  can  ap- 
proach the  place,  and  is  ccmvinced  that  men  cannot  carry 
It.  But  let  him  go  thither  when  the  rains  have  fallen,  and 
he  will  see  in  one  place  men  in  a  little  eanoe  winding 
through  the  forest,  in  another  directing  a  float  with  some 
men  on  it  moving  gently  along ;  and  m  the  river  he  sees 
lar?e  rafls  sweeping  down  the  stream,  with  the  dexterous 
steersmen  making  for  some  neighbouring  town,  or  the 
more  distant  ocean ;  and  then  may  be  seen  in  the  harbour 
immense  collections  of  the  finest  timber,  which  have  been 
brought  thither  "  by  sea  in  floats.**  Sometimes  the  rains 
come  on  earlier  than  expected ;  ^  the  logs  may  not  have 
been  fastened  to  trees  still  standing ;  hence,  when  the  floods 
come,  they  naturally  move  towards  the  river;  and  then 
may  be  seen  noble  trees  whirling  and  tumbling  along  till 
they  reach  the  sea,  and  are  thus  lost  to  man. — Robbrts. 

Two  methods  of  coaTsy ing  wood  in  floats  appear  to  liat« 


been  vraetiwd.  The  first  by  pushing  single  trunks  of  trees 
into  the  watei^  and  suflering  them  to  be  carried  along  by 
the  stream.  This  was  commonly  adopted  as  it  regarded 
firewood.  The  other  was  ranging  a  number  of  planks  close 
to  each  other  in  regular  order,  binding  them  together,  and 
steering  them  down  the  current.  This  was  probably  the 
most  ancient  practice.  The  earliest  ships  or  boats  were 
nothing  else  than  rails,  or  a  collection  of  deals  and  planks 
bound  together.  By  the  Greeks  they  were  called  Schedai, 
and  by  the  Latins,  Rates,  The  ancients  ventured  out  to  sea 
with  them  on  piratical  expeditions,  as  well  as  to  carry  on 
commerce :  and  after  the  invention  of  ships,  they  were  still 
retained  for  the  transportation  of  soldiers,  and  of  heavy 
burdens.  Pliny,  lib.  vi.  cap.  56.  Strabo,  lib.  xvi.  Scheffer, 
De  Militia  NavdU  Veterum,  lib.  i.  cap.  3.  Pitisci,  Lexicon 
AntiquiUU.  Rom.  art.  ReUes.  Solomon  entered  into  a  con- 
tract with  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  by  which  the  latter  was  to 
cause  cedars  for  the  use  of  the  temple  to  be  cut  down  on  the 
I  western  side  of  mount  Lebanon,  above  Tripoli,  and  to  be 
floated  to  Jafia.  At  present  no  streams  run  from  Lebanon 
to  Jerusalem ;  and  the  Jordan,  the  only  river  in  Palestine 
that  could  bear  floats,  is  at  a  great  distance  from  the  cedar- 
forest.  The  wood,  therefore,  must  have  been  brought  along 
the  coast  by  sea  to  Jafia. — BtjRDER. 

CHAPTER  VL 

Yer.  7.  And  the  house,  when  it  was  in  building, 
was  built  of  stone  made  ready  before  it  was 
brought  thither:  so  that  there  was  neither 
hammer,  nor  ax,  nor  any  tool  of  iron,  heard  in 
the  house  while  it  was  in  building. 

This  passage  is  illustrated  by  what  D'Arvieux' remarks 
of  Alexandria  in  Egypt  "  The  ciiy  gates,  which  are  still 
standing,  have  a  magnificent  appearance,  and  are  so  high 
and  broad,  that  we  mav  infer  from  them  the  ancient  great« 
ness  and  splendour  of  the  place.  They  properly  consist 
only  of  four  square  stones ;  one  of  wbicn  serves  a.s  the 
threshold,  two  are  raised  on  the  sides,  and  the  fourth  laid 
across  and  resting  upon  them.  I  need  not  say  that  they 
are  of  |^eat  antiquity ;  for  it  is  well  known,  that  for  many 
centuries  past  such  immense  stones  have  not  been  used  in 
building.  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  how  the  ancients  could 
raise  such  heavy  masses  from  the  stone  (quarries,  remove 
them,  and  set  them  up.  Some  are  of  opmion  that  these 
stones  were  ca3/,  and,  probably,  only  consisted  of  a  heap  of 
small  stones,  which  were  united  by  the  finest  cement ;  that 
at  the  place  where  they  were  Wanted,  wooden  models  or 
moulds  were  made,  in  which  the  cement  and  stones  were 
mixed  together,  and  when  this  mass  becaine  dry  and  suf- 
ficiently firm,  the  mould  was  taken  ofi*  by  degrees,  and  the 
stones  then  polished.** — Rosenmdller. 

Yer.  18.  And  the  cedar  of  the  house  within  uas 
carved  with  knobs  and  open  flowers. 

The  people  of  the  Eas^  are  exceedingly  profuse  in  their 
carved  work.  See  a  temple ;  it  is  almost  from  its  founda- 
tion to  its  summit  a  complete  mass  of  sculpture  and  carved 
work.  Look  at  their  sacred  car  in  whicn  their  gods  are 
drawn  out  in  procession,  and  you  are  astonished  at  the 
labour,  taste,  and  execution  displayed  by  the  workmen  in 
carved  work :  nay,  the  roof  and  doors  of  private  dwellings 
are  all  indebted  to  the  chisel  of  the  "  cunning  wjrkman.*' 
The  pillars  that  support  the  verandas,  their  chests,  theii 
couches,  (as  were  those  of  Splomon,)  the  handles  of  differ- 
ent instruments,  their  plouMS,  their  vessels,  (however  rude 
in  other  respects,)  must  be  adorned  by  the  skill  of  the 
carver.— RoBEBTs. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
Yer.  7.  Then  he  made  a  porch  for  the  throne 
whei^  he  might  judge,  even  the  porch  of  judg- 
ment :  and  U  was  covered  with  cedar  from  one 
side  of  the  floor  to  the  other. 

It  deserves  remark,  that  the  eastern  floors  and  ceilinn 
are  ]fist  the  reverse  of  ours.  Their  ceilings  are  of  wood; 
ours  of  plaster  or  stueco-work;  their  floors  are  of  plaster  or 
of  painted  tiles,  ours  of  wood.    This  eflfectuaUy  detects  t 
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mistake  of  Eimchi  and  R.  Solooioii.  Who;  aeeofdimir  ^ 
Buxtorf,  sa|>posed  the  floor  of  the  porch  of  judgment  which 
Solomon  built  was  all  of  cedar ;  wnereas  the  sacred  writer, 
1  Kings  vii.  7,  undoubtedly  meant  its  covering  a4op,  its 
ceiling^  was  of  cedar.  Indeed  here  in  the  West,  where 
these  Jewish  Rabbis  lived,  such  places  are  usually  built 
after  the  eastern  mode,  which  makes  their  mistake  so  much 
the  more  strange.  Westminster  Hall  is,  I  think,  paved 
with  stone  and  ceiled  with  wood ;  and  such  without  doubt 
was  the  ceiling  and  the  pavement  of  the  porch  for  judgment 
which  Solomon  built,  and  which  was  erected  in  a  much 
hotter  climate. — EUrmer. 

Yer.  10.  And  the  foundation  teas  o/ costly  stones^ 
even  great  stones,  stones  of  ten  cubits,  and 
stones  of  eight  cubits. 

In  the  ruins  of  Balbec,  stones  of  great  magnitude  are 
I  found.  "  But  what  is  still  more  astonishing,  is.  the  enor- 
mous stones  which  compose  the  sloping  wall.  To  the  west 
the  second  layer  is  formed  of  stones  which  are  from  twenty- 
eight  to  thirty -Ave  feet  long,  by  about  nine  in  height.  Over 
this  layer,  at  the  northwest  angle,  there  are  three  stones, 
which  alone  occupy  a  space  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  feet  and  one  half:  viz.  the  first,  fitly-eight  feet  seven 
inches;  the  second,  fifty-eight  feet  eleven;  and  the  third, 
exactly  fifty-eight  feet ;  and  each  of  these  are  twelve  feet 
thick.  These  stones  are  of  a  white  granite,  with  large 
shining  flakes,  like  gypse.  There  is  a  quarrjr  of  this  kind 
of  stone  under  the  whole  city,  and  in  the  adjoining  mount- 
ains, which  is  open  in  several  places :  and,  among  others, 
on  the  right,  as  we  approach  the  city,  there  is  still  lying 
there  a  stone,  hewn  on  three  sides,  which  is  sixty-nine  feet 
two  inches  lon^,  twelve  feet  ten  inches  broad,  and  thirteen 
feel  three  in  thickness."    (Volney.) 

"  The  city  of  Jerusalem  is  utterly  unlike  any  other  place 
I  have  ever  seen.  Its  situation  upon  an  immense  rock, 
surrounded  bv  valleys  that  seem  cut  out  by  the  chisel ;  the 
contrast  exhibited  between  the  extremest  degree  of  barren- 
ness and  the  extremest  degree  of  fertility,  which  border 
upon  each  other  here  almost  every  yard,  without  one  shade 
of  mitigated  character  on  either  side ;  the  structure  of  the 
walls,  many  of  the  stones  in  which  are  fifteen  or  sixteen 
feet  long,  by  four  high  and  four  deep,  the  very  size  men- 
tioned of  the  hewn  stones  of  Solomon,  1  Kings  vii.  10;  the 
houses,  where  almost  every  one  is  a  fortress,  and  the  streets, 
where  almost  every  one  is  a  covered  way,  altogether 
formed  an  appearance  totally  dissimilar  from  that  of  any 
ether  town  1  nave  met  with  either  in  Europe  or  Asia. 
(Carlyle.) — Bcrdbr. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Ver.  31.  If  any  man  trespass  against  his  neigh- 
bour, and  on  oath  be  laid  upon-  him  to  cause 
him  to  swear,  and  the  oath  come  before  thine 
altar  in  this  house. 

• 

Bishop  Patrick  alleges,  that  it  was  the  custom  of  all  na^ 
tions  to  touch  the  altar  when  they  made  a  solemn  oath, 
calling  God  to  witness  the  truth  of  what  they  said,  and  to 
puni^h  them  if  they  did  not  speak  the  truth :  and  he  sup- 
poses, that  Solomon  alludes  to  this  practice,  in' his  prayer 
at  the  dedication  of  the  temple:  **If  an^  man  trespass 
against  his  neighbour,  and  an  oath  be  laid  u{)on  him,  to 
cause  him  to  swear,  and  the  oath  come  before  thine  altar  in 
this  house."  But  the  royal  suppliant  says  not  one  word 
about  touching  the  altar :  but  clearly  refers  to  the  general 
practice  of  standing  before  it,  for  nis  words  literally  are: 
And  the  oath  come  (inato  nsS)  before  the  face  of  thine  al- 
tar. In  imitation  of  Qod's  ancient  people,  many  of  the  sur- 
rounding nan'ons,  among  whom  Livy  and  other  celebrated 
writers  of  antiquity  mention  the  Athenians,  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  the  Romans,  were  accustomed  to  Itand  before 
the  altar  when  they  made  oath ;  bnt  it  does  not  appear  they 
laid  their  hand  upon  it,  and  by  consequence,  no  argument 
from  the  sacred  text,  nor  even  from  tne  customs  of  these 
naticAM.  can  be  drawn  for  the  superstitious  practice  of  lay- 
ing the  hand  upon  the  gospels  and  kiating  tnem,  instead  of 
the^-aolomn  form  authorized  by  God  himself,  of  Ufiisg  vp 
<he  right  hand  to  heaven^— Paxton, 


Ver.  44.  If  thy  people  gfo  out  to  battle  againsit 
their  enemy,  whithersoeyer  thou  shalt  send 
them,  and  shalt  pray  unto  the  Lord  towards  the 
city  which  thou  hast  chosen,  and  towards  the 
house  that  I  haye  built  for  thy  name. 

"  By  a  decree  passed  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  Em* 
peror  Adrian,  the  Jews  were  forbidden  not  only  to  enter 
mto  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  (then  called  (Elia,)  but  even  to 
turn  their  looks  towards  it ;  whiefa  moet  probably  had  a  ref- 
erence to  this  custom  of  turning  their  faces  towards  the  Holy 
City  at  their  prayers.  I  observed  that  Mecca,  the  coimtiy 
of  their  prophet,  and  from  which,  according  to  their  idea, 
salvation  was  dispensed  to  them,  is  situated  towards  the 
south,  and  for  this  reason  they  pray  with  their  faces  taraed 
towards  that  quarter."  (Manii.)  "  The  Mexicans  prayed 
generally  upon  their  knees,  with  their  faces  turned  towards 
Uie  east,  and,  therefore,  made  their  sanctoaries  with  the 
door  to  the  west."  (GuUen's  Mexico.)  In  a  description  of 
the  people  of  the  Ganow  hills,  we  find  the  same  custom 
prevalent  "  Their  mode  of  sweari^ig  is  very  solemn :  ihe 
oath  is  taken  upon  a  stone,  which  they  first  salute,  then, 
with  their  hands  joined  and  uplifled,  their  eyes  steadf astir 
fixed  to  the  hills,  they  call  on  Mahadeva  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  telling  him  to  witness  what  they  declare,  and  that 
he  knows  whether  they  speak  true  or  false.  They  then 
again  touch  the  stone,  with  all  the  appearance  of  the  utmost 
fear,  and  bow  their  heads  to  it,  calling  again  upon  Maha- 
deva. They  al^o,  during  their  relation,  look  steadfastly  lo 
the  hills,  and  keep  their  right  hand  upon  the  stone.  Wnen 
the  first  person  swore  before  me,  the  awe  and  reyerence 
with  which  the  man  swore  forcibly  struck  me :  my'  Moher- 
rir  could  hardly  write,  so  much  was  he  afiected  by  the  so- 
lemnity. I  understand  their  general  belief  to  be,  that  their 
god  resides  in  the  hills ;  and  though  this  belief  may  seem  io- 
Gonsistent  with  an  awful  idea  of  the  divinity,  these  people 
appeared  to  stand  in  the  utmost  awe  of  their  deity,  from  the 
fear  of  his  punishing  them  for  any  misconduct  in  their  fre- 
quent excursions  to  the  hills."  (Asiatic  Researches.)  "  An 
hour  before  sunrise,  the  cofTeegee  having  prepared  our 
cofifee,  retiri*d  into  a  comer  of  the  room,  and  having,  witln 
out  the  least  reserve,  performed  the  nece.ssar^  ablutions, 
spread*his  g|arment  on  tne  ground,  and  began  his  prayers: 
he  turned  himself  to  the  east,  and  though  several  persons 
entered  and  led  the  apartment  during  his  devotions,  he 
seemed  quite  absorbed,  and  rose,  and  knelt,  and  prostrated 
himself  with  as  mach  appearance  of  piety  as  if  he  had  been 
praying  in  the  holy  temple  of  Mecca  itself."  (Macmichel.) 
— BuaoEa. 

Ver.  66.  On  the  eighth  day  he  sent  the  people 
away:  and  the^  blessed  the  king,  and  went 
unto  their  tents  joyful  and  glad  of  heart,  for  all 
the  goodness  that  the  Lord  had  done  for  Dfei- 
vid  his  servant,  and  for  Israel  his  people. 

The  Hcl>rew  has,  for  blessed,  "  thanked."  The  Tamul 
translation  has,  for  Messed,  "praised."  8o  in  Joshua 
xxii.  33.  also  in  3  Sam.  xxii.47,  and  in  all  other  passages 
where  the  wtml  occurs,  (when  used  in  reference  to  God,) 
it  is  rendered,  **  praise,**  or  "  praised."  The  word  bless, 
among  the  Hindoos,  is,  I  think,  not  used,  as  in  English, 
to pratsey  to  glorify,  but  to  amftr  kappiness^io  eom^nfa  bene- 
diction,  or  to  show' geod-wiU.  St.  Paul  says,  **  Withmit  all 
contradiction,  the  less  is  blessed  of  the  greater :"  and  ibi)(  I 
believe,  joined  with  greamess,  is  the  only  idea  the  Orientals 
attach  to  those  who  bless  others.  Hence  he  who  blesses 
another,  mast  be  a  superior,  either  in  years,  rank,  or  sanctity. 
The  heathen  never  iless  their  gods. — RoBnn. 


CHAPTER  X. 
Ver.  1.  And  when  the  queen  of  Sheba  heard  of 
the  fame  of  Solomon  concerning  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  she  came  to  prove  nim  with  hard 
questions.  0 

The  Septqagint  has,  for  hard  questions^  mwtYftmn^  enig- 
mas, riddlea.  The  Hindoos  (espeeially  their  females) take 
great  delight  in  riddles,  apologues,  iod  fables.  By  th*s 
lastbod  they  coavey  pleasure,  i^metion,  or  nprooL    See 
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them  in  their  marriage  feasts,  or  in  flieir  "evenings  at 
lioine ;"  how  pleasantly  they  pass  their  time,  in  thns  puzzling 
each  other,  and  calling  forth  the  talents  of  the  yonng. — 
KoBsaTi. 

Ver.  4.  And  when  the  queen  of  Sheba  had  aecD 
all  Solomon's  wisdom,  and  the  house  that  he 
lutd  built,  5.  And  the  meat  of  his  table,  and  the 
sitting  of  his  servants,  and  the  attendance  of  his 
ministers,  and  theiT  apparel,  and  his  cup-bearers, 
and  his  ascent  by  which  he  went  up  unto  the 
house  of  the  Lord  ;  there  was  no  more  spirit 
in  her. 

By  these  words  we  may  understand  that  this  ascent  was 
consecrated  to  the  use  of  Solomon  alone.  Thas  we  are  told 
by  Sir  George  Staunton,  in  his  account  of  the  first  presenta- 
tion of  the  British  embassy,  that,  '^  09  his  entrance  into  the 
tent,  the  emperor  of  China  mounted  immediatelv  the  throne 
by  the  front  steps,  consecrated  to  his  use  alone."  He  also 
Informs  us,  that  ^'  one  highway  was  reserved  for  the  use  of 
the  emperor  alone ;  this  was  rendered  perfectly  level,  dry, 
and  smooth :  cisterns  were  contrived  on  the  sides  of  the 
imperial  road,  to  hold  water  for  sprinkling  it  occasionallv» 
in  order  to  keep  down  the  dust :  parallel  to  the  emperor^ 
was  another  road,  not  quite  so  broad,  nor  swept  contmually 
with  so  mnch  care,  but  perfectly  commodious  and  safe : 
-.his  was  intended  for  the  attendants  of  his  imperial  majesty : 
ind  upon  this  the  British  embassy  was  allowed  to  pass.  All 
jther  travellers  were  excluded  from  these  two  privileged 
toads,  and  obliged  to  make  out  a  path  wherever  they  were 
able."— Border. 

Ver.  8.  Happy  are  thy  men»  happy  are  these 
thy  servants,  which  stand  continually  before 
thee,  and  that  hear  thy  wisdom. 

*'  When  the  king"  (of  Persia)  "  is  seated  in  uublic^  his  sons, 
ministers,  and  courtiers,  stand  erect,  with  their  hands 
crossed,  and  in  the  exact  place  of  their  rank.  They  watch 
the  looks  of  the  sovereign,  and  a  glance  is  a  mandate.  If 
he  speak  to  them,  you  hear  a  voice  reply,  and  see  their  lips 
move,  but  not  a  motion  nor  gesture  betrays  that  there  is  an- 
imation in  any  other  part  of  their  frame."  When  he  places 
himself  at  the  windows  of  his  palace,  his  domestics  take 
their  station  in  the  court  before  it,  hard  by  the  fountain 
which  plays  in  the  middle,  to  watch  the  lool»  of  their  lord. 
A  principal  part  of  the  regal  state  in  Persia  ooQsisis  in  the 
number  of  the  men  who  stand  before  the  monarch ;  and 
we  learn  from  the  address  of  the  queen  of  Sheba  to  S<^omoo, 
that  he  was  not  indifferent  to  this  part  of  eastern  splendour.  ^ 
It  is  reckoned  an  act  of  great  humility  in  ihekingof  Pen$ia,  \ 
or  even  in  a  person  of  high  ranky  to  walk  on  foot,  this  being 
a  part  of  the  service  exacted  from  servants  When  a 
prince  or  great  man  soes  abroad,  he  is  mounted  on  a  horse, 
and  alwavs  attended  oy  a  multitude  of  servants  on  foot,  one 
bearing  his  pipe,  another  his  shoes,  another  his  cloak,  a 
fourth  his  saddle-cloth,  and  so  on.  the  number  increasing 
with  the  dignitv  of  the  master.  These  statements  impart 
great  force  to  the  remark  of  the  wise  man :  "  I  have>  seen 
servants  opon  horses,  and  princes  walking  as  servants  upon 
the  earth."— Paxtow. 

Ver.  16.  And  King  Solomon  made  two  hundred 
targets  of  beaten  gold ;  six  hundred  shekds  of 
gold  went  to  one  target. 

The  word  nxr  ttinnak^  used  for  those  martial  ensigns  of 
royal  di^ty,  which  were  carried  before  King  Solomon, 
and  which  our  version  renders  UtrreU^  1  Kings  x.  16,  was 
supposed  by  the  Septuagintto  signify  speais  or  lances:  and 
as  the  word  is  to  be  understood  to  signify  some  8har]>- 
pointed  weapon,  it  may  be  more  natural  to  understand  it  of 
a  lante,  than  of  a  defensive  piece  of  armour  with  a  short 
sharp-pointed  umbo  in  the  middle,  considering  that  shields 
of  gold  were  also  carried  before  this  prince,  at  solemn 
seasons.  One  can  hardly  find  a  disposition  to  admit,  that 
two  sorts  of  things  so  much  alike  as  targets  and  shields, 
should  be  meant  here;  and  if  such  similar  defensive 
pieces  of  armour  were  hardly  meant,  the  translation  of  the 


Septuagint  is  as  natural  as  an^,  to  say  nothing  of  the  au» 
thority  of  so  ancient  a  version,  m  which,  so  far  as  appears 
by  Lunbert  Bos,  all  the  copies,  which  frequently  disagree 
in  other  matters,  concur.  But  whatever  we  may  think  of 
this  way  of  translating  the  original  word,  we  can  hardly 
suppose  such  martial  ehsi^  of  honour  were  unknown  in 
the  time  when  this  translation  was  made.  It  is  certain  they 
now  appear  in  the  Levant.  Thns  Windus,  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  a  pompous  cavalcade  of  the  emperor  of  Morocco, 
tells  us,  that  after  several  parties  of  people  were  passed, 
"  came  Muley  Mahomet  Lariba,  one  or  the  emperor's  sons ; 
he  is  alcaid  of  the  stables,  or  master  of  the  horse :  there 
attended  him  a  guard  of  horse  and  foot,  at  the  head  of  which 
he  rode  with  a  lance  in  his  hand,  the  place  where  the  blade 
joins  to  the  wood  covered  with  gold."  Soon  after  which 
came  the  emperor  himself. 

The  account  of  this  lance  seems  to  give  a  clear  illustra- 
tion, of  what  the  Septuagint  referred  to  in  their  translation 
of  this  passage ;  if  not  of  the  original  of  the  Hebrew  his- 
torian. A  comparatively  modem  prince  of  Persia  seems 
to  have  emulated  this  piece  of  grandeur  of  Solomon^  and 
to  have  even  surpassed  it,  though  bv  means  of  a  different 
kind  of  weapon  from  either  of  those  I  nave  been  mentioning. 
According  to  d'Herbelot,  he  had  two  troops  of  horsemen, 
consisting  of  a  thousand  each ;  one  troop  carrying  maces 
of  gold,  each  of  which  weighed  one  thousand  drachms,  or 
thousand  crowns  of  gold ;  the  second,  maces  of  silver  of  the 
same  weight.  These  two  brigades  served  him  for  his  ordi- 
nary gnard,  and  upon  extraordinary  ceremon  ies  each  of  these 
horsemen  carried  his  mace  upon  nis  shoulder.  One  tenth 
part  of  the  number  would  have  been  extremely  majes- 
tic.— Harmer. 

Ver.  18.  Moreover,  the  kiM  made  a  great  throne 
of  ivory,  and  overlaid  it  with  the  best  gold. 

The  throne  of  Salomon  is  described  as  having  been  ex- 
tremely magnificent,  (1  Kings  x.  18,)  having  twelve  liens: 
but  on  what  part  of  it  these  ornamental  animals  were  placea 
is  not  easy  to  determine,  as  we  have  no  accurate  idea  of  its 
form  and  construction.  We  shall  therefore  now  merely 
extract  a  description  of  the  mogul's  throne,  which  we  find 
had  divers  steps  also,  and,  on  the  top  of  its  ascent,  four  lions; 
wherein  it  seems  to  bear  a  partial  resemblance  to  Solomon's 
stately  seat  of  majesty.  "  And  further,  they  told  me,  that 
he  (the  mogul)  hath  at  Agra  a  most  gl(Mrious  throne  within 
his  palace,  ascended  by  divers  stepSj  which  are  covered 
with  plates  of  silver ;  upon  the  top  01  which  ascent  stand 
four  lions,  upon  pedestals  of  curious  coloured  maxble; 
which  lions  are  all  made  of  massy  silver,  some  part  of  them 
gilded  with  gold,  and  beset  with  precious  stones.  Those 
uons  support  a  canopy  of  fine  gold,  under  which  the  mogul 
sits  when  he  appears  in  his  greatest  state  and  glory.''—- 
(Sir  Thomas  Roe's  Vojrage.) 

Thrones  were  of  different  kinds;  sometimes  they  resem- 
bled a  stool,  sometimes  a  chair,  sometimes  a  sofa,  and 
sometimes  they  were  as  large  as  a  bed.  One  of  the  thrones 
of  Tippoo  Saib  was  the  back  of  a  very  large  roval  tiger, 
made  of  gold,  studded  with  precious  stones ;  and  that  part 
of  his  back  which  wasemplc^ed  as  a  seat,  was  covered  with 
iUie  chintses,  dx.  by  way  of  cushions. — ^Tatlob  m  Caucbt. 

Ver.  20.  And  twelve  lions  stood  there  on  the  one 
side,  and  on  the  other,  upon  the  six  steps :  there 
'^'as  not  the  like  made  in  any  kingdom. 

In  after  ages  we  read  of  throneB  very  glorious  and  ma- 

t'estic.  Athaneeus  says,  that  the  throne  of  the  Parthian 
tings  was  of  gtHd,  encompassed  with  four  golden  pillars, 
beset  with  precious  stones.  The  Persian  kings  sat  in  judg- 
ment under  a  golden  vine,  (and  other  trees  of  gold,)  the 
bunches  of  whose  grapes  were  made  of  several  sorts  of 
precious  stones.  To  this  arride  may  be  vety  properly  an- 
nexed the  following  account  of  the  famous  peacock  throne 
of  the  Great  Mc^l.  *'  The  Great  Mogul  has  seven  thrones, 
some  set  aU  over  with  diamonds;  others  with  rubies,  eme- 
ralds, and  pearls.  But  the  laTg^est  throne  is  erected  in  the 
hall  of  the  first  court  of  the  palace;  it  is,  in  form,  like  one 
of  our  field-beds,  six  feet  long  and  lour  broad.  I  counted 
about  a  hundred  end  eight  pale  rubies  in  collets  about  thai 
throne,  the  least  whereof  weighed  a  hundred  carats ;  buv 
there  are  some  that  weigh  two  hundred.    Emeralds  V 
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counted  about  a  Imndred  and  forty,  that  weighed  some 
threeseure,  some  thirty  carats.  The  underpart  of  the  can- 
opy is  entirely  embroidered  with  pearls  and  diamonds,  with 
a  iringe  of  pearls  round  the  edge.  Upon  the  top  of  the 
canopy,  which  is  made  like  an  arcn  with  four  panes,  stands 
a  peacock,  wiih  his  tail  spread,  consisting  entirely  of  sap- 
phires, and  other  proper  coloured  stones :  the  body  is  of 
beaten  gold,  enchased  with  numerous  jewels;  and  a  great 
ruby  adorns  his  breast,  to  which  hangs  a  pearl  that  weighs 
fifty  carats.  On  each  side  of  the  peacock  stand  two  nose- 
ffays,  as  high  as  the  bird,  consisting  of  various  sorts  of 
flowers,  all  of  beaten  gold  enamelled.  When  the  king 
seats  himself  apon  the  throne,  there  is  a  transparent  jewel, 
with  a  diamond  appendant,  of  eighty  or  ninety  carats 
weight,  encompassea  with  rabies  ana  emeralds,  so  sus- 
pended that  it  is  always  in  his  eye.  The  twelve  pillars  also 
that  uphold  the  canopy  are  set  round  with  rows  of  ihir 
pearl,  and  of  an  excellent  water,  that  weigh  from  six  to  ten 
carats  a  piece.  At  the  distance  of  four  feet,  upon  each  side 
of  the  throne,  are  placed  two  umbrellas,  the  handles  of 
which  are  about  eignt  feet  high,  covered  with  diamonds ; 
the  umbrellas  themselves  being  of  crimson  velvet,  em- 
broidered and  fringed  with  pearl.  This  is  the  famous 
throne  which  Timur  began,  and  Shah  Johan  finished,  and 
is  really  reported  to  have  cost  a  hundred  and  sixty  millions 
and  five  hundred  thousand  livres  of  our  money."  (Taver- 
nier.)— BuRDEB. 

Ver.  21.  And  all  King  Solomon's  drinking  ves- 
sels were  of  gold,  and  all  the  vessels  of  the  house 
of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  were  o/pare  gold ;  none 
were  of  silver :  it  was  nothing  accounted  of  in 
the  days  of  Solomon. 

The  magnificence  of  Solomon,  particularly  with  respect 
to  his  driuKing  vessels,  has  not  oeen  exceeded  by  moaem 
eastern  princes.  They  were  all  of  gold,  and  it  should 
seem  of  the  purest  gola,  1  Kings  x.  21.  The  gold  plate  of 
the  kings  of  Persia  has  been  extremely  celebratea,  and  is 
mentioned  in  Sir  J.  Chardin's  note  on  this  passage  of  the 
sacred  historian  :  he  observes,  that  the  plate  of  the  king  of 
Persia  is  of  gold,  and  that  yery  fine,  exceeding  the  standard 
of  ducats,  and  equal  to  those  of  Venice,  which  are  of  the 
purest  gold.  The  vessels  of  gold,  we  are  told  in  Olearius, 
were  made  by  the  order  of  Shah  Abbas,  esteemed  the  most 

florious  of  the  princes  of  the  Sefi  royal  family,  who  died 
629.  It  seems  that  he  caused  seven  thousand  two  hundred 
marks  of  gold  to  be  melted  upon  this  occasion ;  that  his 
successors  made  use  of  it  whenever  they  feasted  strangers! 
and  that  it  consisted  chiefly  of  dishes,  pots,  flagons,  and 
other  vessels,  for  drinking.  A  French  mark  is  eight  of 
their  ounces,  and  is  but  four  grains  lighter  than  an  English 
ounce  troy.  Abbas  then  ioelted  on  this  occasion  near  thirty- 
six  thousand  English  troy  ounces  of  the  purest  gold,  or  al- 
most forty-one  three-fourths  Jewish  talents.  Astonishing 
maffnificeoce  of  Persia  1  Nor  have  we  reason  to  think  that 
of  QKDiomon  was  inferior.  We  may  believe,  sure,  his  royal 
drinking  vessels  were  of  eoual  weight,  when  the  two  hun- 
dred targets  Solomon  made,  I  Kmgs  x.  16,  weighed  but 
little  less  than  the  drinking  vessels  of  Shah  Abbas.  Sir 
J.  Gbardin*8  way  of  comparing  the  glory  of  Solomon,  with 
that  of  a  most  illustrious  monarch  of  Persia  of  late  ages, 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  afficacious  methods  of  impres- 
sing the  mind  with  an  apprehension  of  the  ma^ificence  of 
this  ancient  Israelitish  king,  and,  at  the  same  time,  appears 
to  be  perfectly  just.^HABBtBB. 

Ver.  22.  For  the  king  had  at  sea  a  navy  of 
Tharshish  with  the  navy  of  Hiram:  once  in 
three  years  came  the  navy  of  Tharshish,  bring- 
mg  gold  and  silver,  ivory,  and  apes,  and  pea- 
cocks. 

rhis  beautiftii  bird,  which  is  now  fioniliarly  known  to 
perhaps  every  nation  of  Europe,  does  not  seem  to  have 
round  his  way  into  Palestine  before  the  reign  of  Solomon. 
That  rich  and  powerful  monarch,  added  to  his  unexam- 
pled wisdom,  a  taste  for  natural  history ;  and  every  three 
year«  his  fleets  retamed  laden  with  the  most  curious  and 
vUoaltie  products  of  distant  regions.    The  elegant  shi^ 


the  majestic  mien,  and  the  splendid  plumage  of  the  peacock, 
rendered  him  a  present  not  unbefitting  the  greatest  king 
the  world  had  ever  seen ;  and  the  servants  of  Solomon, 
stimulated  probably  not  more  by  a  sense  of  doty,  than  by 
the  inclination  to  gratify  their  amiable  sovereign,  were  for- 
ward to  place  it  under  his  eye.  "  For  the  king  had  at  sea 
a  navy  01  Tharshish,  with  the  navy  of  Hiram :  once  in  three 
years  came  the  navy  of  Tharshish,  bringing  gold  and  silver, 
ivory,  and  apes,  and  peacocks."  The  Hebrew  name  of 
this  bird  is  (D*«>3n)  MiwAtytm,  which  the  Greek  interpreters, 
not  understanding,  left  without  explanation ;  but  the  Chal- 
dee,  the  Syriac.  and  other  translators,  render  it  the  peacock. 
The  origin  of  the  Hebrew  name  is  unknown ;  ana  accord- 
ingly varioas  are  the  conjectures  in  which  the  learned  hare 
indulj^ed  their  imaginations,  or  critical  acumen.  Bochart 
imagines  it  is  an  exotic  term ;  and  changing  the  Hebrew 
(oi^^tfi)  tkockijim  by  inversion  into  (tarri^J  aUkijim,  he  tra- 
ces it  to  a  Cushite  root,  intended  to  denote  the  native  coui- 
try  of  the  peacock.  Nor  is  it  uncommon  for  an  animal  to  de- 
rive its  proper  name  iVom  the  place  of  its  original  residence. 
The- pheasant  is  indebted  for  her  name  to  the  Phasis,  « 
river  of  Colchus,  on  the  banks  of  which  she  first  drew  ilie 
attention  of  the  postdiluvian  tribes ;  and  African  and  Nii- 
midian  birds  are  so  called  from  Africa  or  Numidia,  th€ 
country  where  they  were  hatched,  and  where  they  con- 
monly  fixed  their  abode.  On  the  same  principle,  tiie  pea- 
cock himself  is  everywhere  called  by  the  ancients  the  oird 
of  Media  or  Persia,  in  which  the  land  of  Cush,  or  Cmb, 
was  situate,  because  he  came  originally  from  that  region. 
Aristophanes  calls  the  peacock  the  bird  of  Persia ;  Suidas, 
the  bird  of  Media ;  and  Clemens  Psdagogrus,  the  bird  cf 
India.  Diodorus  observes,  that  Babylonia  produces  a 
very  great  number  of  peacocks  marked  with  colours  of 
every  kind.  In  the  opinion  of  Bochart,  India  is  the  true 
native  country  of  that  nird ;  but  it  is  frequently  mentioned 
as  a  native  of  rersia  and  Media,  because  it  was  first  imported 
from  India  into  these  countries,  from  whence  it  passM  into 
Judea.  Egypt,  and  Greece,  and  gradually  found  its  way  into 
the  other  parts  of  the  globe.  Hence  the  peacocks,  which 
were  imported  in  the  fleet  of  Solomon,  pronably  came  from 
Persia :  for  in  that  long  voyage  of  three  years,  in  which 
they  visited  Taprobane.  it  is  by  no  means  prooablc  they 
would  always  pursue  a  direct  course ;  but  along  the  vari- 
ous windings  of  the  coast,  search  for  any  thing  that  suited 
their  purpose.  It  is  even  probable  that  they  sailed  up  the 
Persian  gulf,  and  touched  at  the  renowned  isles  of  the 
Phoenicians,  T^rrus  or  Tylus,  and  Aradns,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  Persia. 

The  elegance  of  the  peaeock^  form,  and  the  briQiancy  of 
htt  plumage,  seem  to  be  the  principal  reasons  which  in'da- 
ced  the  mariners  of  Solomon  to  bring  him  into  Palestine, 
and  that  the  sacred  historian  so  distinctly  mention.s  the 
circumstance.  Nattire,  according  to  the  remark  of  Yar- 
ro,  has  certainly  as5dgned  the  palm  of  beauty  to  the  pea- 
cock ;  but  since  the  introduction  of  the  ape  into  Palestine, 
an  animal  neither  distinguished  by  the  elegance  of  his 
form,  nor  the  brilliancy  of  his  colour,  is  mentioned  at  the 
same  time,  the  historian  mi^ht  intend  to  direct  the  re?.derV 
attention,  as  well  to  the  nches  and  splendour  of  Solo- 
mon, as  to  his  taste  for  rare  and  curious  articles  of  namral 
history.  In  the  Lesser  Asia,  and  in  Greece,  the  peacock  was 
long  held  in  high  estimation,  and  fVequently  purchased  bj 
the  great  and  the  wealthy,  at  a  very  areat  pnce.  We  lean 
from  Plutarch,  that  in  the. age  of  Pencles,  a  personal 
Athens  made  a  great  fortune  oy  rearing  these  birds,  and 
showing  them  to  the  public,  at  a  certain  price,  every  nev 
moon;  and  to  this  exhibition,  the  curious  Greeks  crowded 
from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  country.  The  keeper  ol 
these  birds,  the  same  author  informs  as,  sold  a  male  and 
fenuUe  for  a  thousand  drachms,  about  thirty-six  pounds  of 
our  money.  Peacocks  were  very  rare  in  Greece,  even  in 
the  time  of  Alexander,  who,  by  the  testimony  of  JElian, 
was  struck  with  astonishment  at  the  sight  of  these  birds  ca 
the  banlK  of  the  Indus ;  and  from  admintion  of  Aeir  beauty, 
commanded  every  person  that  killed  one  of  them,  to  ie 
severelypunished.  At  Rome,  as  the  same  historian  relates, 
when  Hortensius  first  killed  one  for  supper,  he  was 
brought  to  trial,  and  condemned  to  pay  a  fine.  Their  egcs, 
according  to  Varro,  were  sold  in  his  time  at  five  denani, 
or  more  than  three  shillings  a  piece ;  and  the  birds  ihem- 
sel ves  commonly  at  about  two  pounds  of  our  money.  The 
same  writer  aflfrms,  that  M.  Aofldius  Liuoo  denwd  aa 
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rearhr  revenae  of  more  than  nxtj  thounad  pieces  of  silrer, 
whicn  amounts  to  four  hundred  and  sixty-eight  pounds 
fifteen  shillinfis  sterling,  from  the  sale  of  peacocks:  for  al- 
though their  flesh  is  not  better  tasted  than  that  of  a  domestic 
fowl,  they  were  sold  at  a  much  greater  price  on  account  of 
the  richness  and  brilliancy  of  their  plumes.  These  state- 
ments prove,  that  the  peacock  was  deemed,  in  remote  ages, 
a  present  not  unworthy  of  a  king. — ^Paxton. 

The  last  word  ar^sn  itdckisfeemt  of  those  paramiphs  which 
describe  the  imports  of  Solomon's  navy  from  Tharshish,  is 
dubious :  some  of  the  learned  have  thought  it  means  parreti^ 
the  greatest  number,  peacocks.  What  led  some  of  the  curi- 
ous lo  imagine  parrots  were  meant,  I  do  not  well  know ; 
but  there  is  a  passage  in  Hasselquist,  which  strongly  in- 
clines me  to  adopt  their  sentiment:  deschbios  the  com- 
'  merce  of  the  people  of  Ethiopia,  he  says,  the  Abyssinians 
make  a  journey  every  year  to  Cairo,  to  sell  the  products 
oC  their  countrv,  slaves,  gold,  elei>hants,  drugs,  monkeys, 
parrots,  dtc.  As  Solomon's  navy  is  said  to  hiave  brought 
gold  and  silver,  elephants'  teeth,  and  apes,  and  peacocks, 
and  this  by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea,  1  Kings  ix.  96,  which 
washes  the  east  of  Abyssinia,  one  would  imagine,  as  many 
of  the  other  particulars  tall^  with  each  other,  that  instead  of 
peaeockSf  the  true  translation  of  the  last  word  is  parrois. 
Religion  indeed  is  not  at  all  concerned  in  this  uncertainty ; 
but  it  is  a  matter  of  curiositj^,  and  as  such  may,  with  great 
propriety,  be  taken  notice  or  in  these  papers. — Habmbr. 

Ver.  28.  And  Solomon  had  horses  brought  out 
of  Egypt,  and  linen  yam :  the  king's  merchants 
received  the  linen  yam  at  a  price. 

Horses  were  conducted  to  foreign  markets  in  strings ;  a 
circumstance  **  favourable  to  those  interpreters,  who  would 
refer  the  whole  passage,  1  Kings  x.  28,  and  2  Chron.  i.  16, 
to  korses,  instead  of  linen  yam,  which  seems  rather  to  break 
the  connexion  of  the  verses."  Some  are  therefore  inclined 
to  read,  "  And  Solomon  had  horses  brought  out  of  E^gypt, 
even  strings  of  horses,  Hiierally,  drawiv^s  out^-prolanga- 
turns :)  the  king's  mercnants  received  the  swings,  i.  e.  of 
horses,  in  commutation^  exchange,  or  barter.  A  nd  a  chariot, 
or  set  of  chariot  horses,  U.  e.  four,)  came  up  from  Egypt 
for  six  hundred  shekels  or  silver,  and  a  single  horse  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty." — And  these  he  sold  again,  at  a 
great  profit,  to  the  neiebbouring  kings.  As  the  whole  con- 
text seems  rather  applicable  to  horses  than  to  linen  yam, 
so  this  idea,  while  it  strictly  maintains  the  import  of  the 
words,  preserves  the  unity  of  the  passage.  The  Elgyntian 
horses  were  held  in  great  estimation  in  Syria  ana  the 
neighbouring  countries.  The  breed  seems  to  have  been 
intr(«duced  into  Egypt  at  a  very  remote  period ;  for  the 
cavalry  of  Pharaoh  wa5  numerous  and  completely  trained 
to  war,  when  the  people  of  Israel  were  delivered  from  his 
yoke :  "  But  the  Egyptians  pursued  after  them,  all  the 
horses  and  chariots  of  Fharaon,  and  his  horsemen,  and  his 
&rmy,  and  overtook  them  encamping  by  the  sea."  The 
dreadful  overthrow  which  Pharaoh  received  at  the  Red 
Sea,  did  not  prevent  his  successors  from  again  directing 
their  attention  to  the  rearing  of  horses  for  the  purpose  of 
war :  for  the  numerous  ana  splendid  studs  of  Solomon 
were  chiefly  formed  of  Egyptian  horses ;  and  in  the  fifth 
year  of  his  son  Rehoboam,  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  invaded 
Cnnaan  "with  twelve  hundred  chariots,  and  threescore 
thousand  horsemen."  In  times  long  posterior,  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  addressed  the  forces  of  Pharaoh  Neco,  which  the 
king  of  Babylon  routed  near  the  Euphrates,  in  these  words : 
"  Harness  the  horses ;  and  gel  up,  ye  horsemen,  and  stand 
forth  with  your  helmets. — Come  up,  ye  horses:  and  rage,  ye 
chariots ;  and  let  the  mighty  men  come  forth.''  From  these 
passages,  it  may  be  certainly  inferred,  that  the  strength  of 
the  Ej^tian  armies  chiefly  consisted  in  cavalry  and  chari- 
ots or  war.  The  Egyptian  warrior  adorned  the  neck  of  his 
charger  with  small  bells,  which  were  of  great  use  when 
he  had  to  engage  with  enemies  mounted  on  camels,  the 
noise  of  which  these  animals  cannot'  endure.  In  allusion 
to  this  custom,  which  was  probably  adopted  by  Solomon, 
who  delighted  so  much  in  pomp  and  show,  it  is  promised, 
**  upon  the  bells  of  the  horses  shall  be  written,  Iloliness  to 
the  Lord.**  The  Egyptian  horses  appear  to  have  been 
much  stronger  than  tne  Syrian  breed^  and  by  consequence, 
much  more  useful  in  the  field.  On  this  account,  the  prophet 
Isaiah  teUs  the  people  of  brael,  that  *'  the  Egyptians  were 
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men,  and  not  God,  and  their  horses  were  flesh,  and  not 
spirit."  The  high  estimation  in  which  the  Egyptian  horses 
were  held,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  the  surrounding 
nations  purchased  them  at  exorbiumt  prices,  might  be  one 
reason  ror  enacting  the  law  which  forbade  the  chosen 
people  to  multiply  horses,  that  they  might  not  idly  wa.sie 
their  substance,  and  especially,  that  they  might  not  return 
again  into  Egypt,  the  scene  of  their  grievous  oppression, 
even  for  the  purposes  of  commerce. — ^Paxton. 

CHAPTER  XI. 
Ver.  86.  And  unto  his  son  will  I  give  one  tribe, 
that  David  my  servant  may  have  a  light  always 
before  me  in  Jerasalem,  the  city  which  1  have 
chosen  me  to  put  my  name  there. 

The  houses  in  the  East  were,  from  the  remotest  antiquity, 
lighted  with  lamps;  and  hence  it  is  so  common  in  scrip- 
ture to  call  everything  which  enlightens  the  body  or  mind, 
which  guides  or  refreshes,  by  the  name  of  a  lamp.  These 
lamps  were  sustained  by  a  large  candlestick  set  upon  the 
ground.  The  houses  or  Egypt,  in  modem  times,  are  never 
without  lights:  they  bum  lamps  all  the  night  long,  and  in 
every  occupied  apartment.  So  requisite  to  the  comfort  of 
a  family  is  this  custom  reckoned,  or  so  imperious  is  the 
power  which  it  exercises,  that  tne  poorest  people  would 
rather  retrench  part  of  their  food  than  neglect  it.  If  this 
custom  prevailed  in  E|f>'pt  and  the  adjacent  regions  of 
Arabia  and  Palestine  m  former  times,  it  will  impart  a 
beauty  and  force  to  some  passages  of  scripture,  which  have 
been  little  observed.  Thus,  in  the  language  of  Jeremiah, 
to  extinguish  the  light  in  an  apartment  is  a  convertible 

Jhrase  for  total  destruction ;  ana  if  it  was  the  practice  in 
udea,asin  modem  Egypt,  which  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
to  keep  a  lamp  continually  burning  in  an  occupied  apan^ 
ment,  nothing  can  more  properly  and  emphatically  repre- 
sent the  total  destruction  of  a  city,  than  the  extinction  of 
the  lights.  "  ]  will  take  from  them  the  Ijght  of  a  candle; 
and  this  whole  land  shall  be  a  desolation  and  an  astonish- 
ment." Job  describes  the  destruction  of  a  family  among 
the  Arabs,  and  the  desolation  of  their  dwellings,  in  the  very 
language  of  the  prophet:  "How  oft  is  the  candle  of  the 
wicked  put  out,  and  now  oft  cometh  their  destruction  upon 
them!"  Bildad  expresses  the  same  idea,  in  the  following 
beautiful  passage :  "  Yea,  the  light  of  the  wicked  shall  be 
put  out,  and  the  spark  of  his  fire  shall  not  shine."  "  The 
light  shall  be  dark  in  his  tabernacle,  and  his  candle  shall  be 
put  out  with  him."  A  burning  lamp  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  chosen  symbol  of  prosperity,  a  beautiful  instance  of 
which  occurs  in  the  complaint  of  Job:  "Oh  that  I  were 
as  in  months  past,  as  in  the  days  when  God  preserved  nr.e, 
when  his  candle  shined  upon  my  head,  and  when  by  his 
light  I  walked  through  darkness."  Wnen  the  ten  tribes 
were  taken  from  Rehoboam,  and  given  to  his  rival,  Jeho- 
vah promised  to  reserve  one  tribe,  and  assigns  this  reason, 
"that  David  my  servant  may  have  a  light  always  before 
me  in  Jerusalem."—  Paxton. 

CHAPTER   XII. 

Ver.  1 1.  And  now  w^hereas  my  father  did  lode 
you  with  a  heavy  yoke,  I  will  add  to  your 
yoke :  my  fether  hathVhastised  you  with  whips, 
but  I  will  chastise  you  with  scorpions. 

It  is  not  easy  to  know  which  to  admire  most,  the  folly  or 
the  tyranny  or  Rehoboam,  who  in  the  very  commencement 
of  his  reign,  threatened  to  lay  aside  the  whips  with  which 
his  father  had  chastised  the  people  of  Israel,  and  rule  them 
with  scorpions ;  it  was  adding  insult  to  cruelty.  Nor  is  the 
injurious  treatment  much  alleviated,  although  the  idea  of 
some  interpreters  were  adihitted,  that  the  scorpion  was  the 
name  of  a  kind  of  whip  in  use  among  the  Jews,  armed 
with  points  like  the  tail  of  that  animal.  The  sting  of  the 
scorpion  occasioned  an  excruciating  pain,  although  death 
did  not  ensue.  This  is  attested  by  John,  in  the  book  of 
Revelation :  "And  to  them  it  was  given  that  they  should  not 
kill  them,  but  that  they  should  be  tormented  five  monihs; 
and  their  torment  was  as  the  torment  of  a  scorpion,  when 
he  striketh  a  man."  And  so  intolerable  is  the  agony,  that 
it  is  added,  '*  In  those  days  shall  men  seek  death,  and  shall 
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not  find  it ;  and  shall  desire  to  die,  and  death  shall  floe  from 
them."  If  the  Jews  used  a  whip  which  they  called  a  scor- 
pion, it  must  have  been  because  it  occasioned  a  similar  tor- 
ment. If  these  things  are  properly  considered,  we  shall 
cease  to  wonder  at  the  instantaneous  revolt  of  the  ten 
trilies ;  for  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  an  address  more  cal- 
culated to  rouse  and  exasperate  the  bitter  passions  of  a  high- 
spirited  people,  than  the  puerile  and  wicked  speech  of 
Rehoboam. — ^Paxtom. 

CHAPTER  XIIL 
Yer.  2.  And  he  cried  against  the  altar  in  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  and  said,  O  altar,  altar,  thus 
saith  the  Lord,  Behold,  a  child  shall  he  horn 
unto  the  house  of  David,  Josiah  by  name ;  and 
upon  thee  shall  he  offer  the  priests  of  the  high 
places  that  burn  incense  upon  thee,  and  men's 
bones  shall  be  burnt  upon  thee. 

These  words  were  uttered  in  consequence  of  the  profana- 
tion of  the  altar,  and  the  wickedness  of  those  concerned. 
Has  a  man  brought  or  purchased  a  kid  for  sacrifice  to  his 
deity,  and  should  it  have  been  stolen,  he  goes  to  his  god  to 
tell  his  story,  and  then  says,  "  O  Swamy  I  may  the  bones 
and  the  body  of  him  who  stole  the  kid  intended'for  yon,  be 
offered  up  to  you  as  a  sacrifice."  Whoever  walks  upon  the 
place  where  men's  bones  have  been  burnt,  becomes  im- 
pure.— Roberts. 

Ver.  6.  And  the  king  answered  and  said  unto  the 
man  of  Gkxl,  Entreat  now  the  &ce  of  the  Lord 
thy  God,  and  pray  for  me,  that  my  hand  may 
be  restored  me  again.  And  the  man  of  Gbd 
besought  the  Lord,  and  the  king's  hand  was 
restored  him  again,  and  became  as  it  toas  before. 

This  is  said  in  reference  to  the  hand  of  Jeroboam, 
vhich  had  become  stifif  in  u>nsequence  of  the  violence  he 
lad  offered  to  the  prophet.  The  face  of  the  Lord  was  to 
oe  entreated.  Has  a  man  injured  another,  he  says,  "  Ah ! 
my  lord,  forgive  me  for  the  sake  of  the  pace  of  your  son." 
Or.  does  he  wish  another  to  intercede  for  him,  he  says, 
"  Ah !  go,  and  beseech  his  face  for  me."  A  man,  whose 
name  was  VeatMa-VeydlkaTf  was  once  asked  by  some 
prophet,  "  Who  is  the  neatest  god.  Siva  or  Vishnoo  1" 
The  man  then  stretched  forth  his  nana  towards  a  temple  of 
Vishnoo,  and  said,  "  He  is  the  greatest."  Inunediately  his 
arm  became  stiff  and  withered.  The  prophet^  seeing  this, 
then  prayed  to  Siva,  and  his  hand  was  restored. — Robkbts. 

Yer.  31.  And  it  came  to  pass,  afler  he  had  buried 
him,  that  he  spake  to  his  sons,  saying.  When  I 
am  dead,  then  bury  me  in  the  sepulchre  wherein 
the  man  of  God  is  buried ;  lay  my  bones  beside 
his  bones. 

His  object  in  making  this  request,  was  no  doubt  a  selfish 
one ;  he  believed  the  deceased  was  a  good  man,  and  felt  a 
hope,  that  if  his  body  were  to  rest  near  him  it  would  be 
protected  from  insult,  and  that  with  him  he  would  share  the 
blessings  of  the  resurrection.  Wherever  the  body  or  the 
bones  of  Hindoo  or  Mohammedan  saints  are  buried,  there 
will  others  also  wish  to  be  interred.  Often,  when  men  think 
themselvfo  near  death,  thev  say,  "  Take  care  that  you  bury 
me  near '  .e  holy  man.  Ah !  remember  you  are  to  put  me 
near  to  *.  :  sacred  place."  The  idea  seems  to  be,  that  the 
spot  beir  ^  thus  sanctified,  neither  devils  nor  evil  spirits  can 
inj  ure  them,  lumbers  are  carried  to  a  great  distance  to  be 
thus  interred.-^RoBERTB. 

Not  far  from  this  is  another  large  mausoleum,  built  by 
Shah  Suleiman,  over  the  remains  of  a  mussnlman  doctor 
of  the  name  of  Mollah  Hossein,  who  was  a  native  of  Con- 
sori,  a  large  town  of  Irak  Ajem,  three  days'  journey  fVom 
Ispahan.  Around  these  and  such  like  monuments  are,  in 
general,  to  be  seen  collections  of  minor  tombs ;  for  it  is  a 
received  opinion,  that  those  who  are  buried  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  holy  personage  will  meet  with  his  support  at  the  day 
9f  resurrection. — Morier. 


Ver.  32.  For  the  saymg  which  he  cried  by  the 
word  of  the  Lord  against  the  altar  in  Bethel, 
and  against  all  the  houses  of  the  high  placet 
which  are  in  the  cities  of  Samaria,  shal  surely 
come  to  pass. 

Leaving  Nablons,  the  road  liea  along  the  narrow  vale, 
and,  in  alxiut  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  ccudncts  the  tra*- 
eller  to  a  copious  spring  of  food  water,  caJhed  Beershefaa. 
This,  Dr.  Richardson  sap,  is  the  broadest  and  best  colli* 
YBici  part  of  the  valley ;  ne  saw  the  natives  busily  engaged 
(May)  in  reaping  a  scanty  crop  of  barlej.  Maundrell 
notices  ^  village  on  the  left  of  the  road  (goug  northward) 
called  Barseba^  deriving  its  name,  no  doubt,  from  this  well ; 
and,  half  an  hour  farther,  another  village,  which  he  calls 
Sk^raek.  After  leaving  Beersheba,  Dr.  Richardson's  ac- 
count makes  the  road  ascend.  "  In  about  a  Quarter  of  an 
hour,"  he  says,  *'  we  reached  the  top  of  the  hill ;  and  as  we 
wound  our  way  down  the  other  side,  had  an  excellent  view 
of  the  delightfully  situated  Sebaste.  In  a  few  minutes  we 
pa»ed  a  ruined  Aqueduct  of  Roman  architecture,  and 
pitched  our  tents  at  the  bottom  of  the  MIL  nearly  opposite 
to  its  unworthy  successor,  a  poor  village  oi  the  same  name; 
having  travelled  Uiis  day  about  nine  hours."  This  makes 
the  distance  f^om  Khan  Leban  about  twenty-seven  miles, 
but  allowing  for  deviations  from  the  direct  track,  twenty- 
four  miles,  and  sixteen  hours,  or  forty-eight  miles  from 
Jerusalem.  Josephns,  however,  makes  it  but  one  day's 
journey  from  the  capital.  It  is  six  miles  beyond  Napolose; 
and  if  the  distance  of  the  latter  place  is  correctly  given  by 
our  authorities,  it  cannot  exceed  forty  miles.  Sebaste  is  the 
name  which  Herod  ^ve  to  the  ancient  Samaria,  the  impe- 
rial city  of  the  ten  tribes,  in  honour  of  Augustus  (Sebastos) 
Cesar,  when  he  rebuilt  and  fortified  it,  converting  the 
greater  part  of  it  into  a  c'>adel,  and  erecting  here  a  ncble 
temple.  "  The  situation,"  savs  Dr.  Richardson,  "  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  and  strong  by  nature ;  more  so,  I  think, 
than  Jerusalem.  It  stands  on  a  fine,  large,  insulated  hill, 
compassed  all  around  by  a  broad  deep  valley ;  and  when 
fortified,  as  it  is  stated  to  have  been  by  Herod,  one  would 
have  imagined  that,  in  the  ancient  system  of  warfare, 
nothing  but  famine  could  have  reduced  such  a  place.  The 
valley  is  surrounded  by  four  hills,  one  on  each  side,  which 
are  cultivated  in  terraces  up  to  the  top,  sown  with  grain, 
and  planted  with  fig  and  olive  trees,  as  is  also  the  valley. 
The  hill  of  Samaria  likewise  rises  in  terraces  to  a  height 
equal  to  any  of  the  adjoining  mountains.  The  present  vil- 
lage is  small  and  poor,  and,  after  passing  the  valley,  tb<> 
ascent  to  it  is  very  steep,  viewed  from  the  station  of  oui 
tents,  it  is  extremely  interesting,  both  from  its  natural  situ- 
ation, and  from  the  picturesque  remains  of  a  ruined  convent 
of  good  Gothic  architecture. 

"Having  passed  the  village,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
first  terrace,  there  is  a  number  of  columns  still  standing.  I 
counted  twelve  in  one  row,  besides  several  that  stood  apart, 
the  brotherless  remains  of  other  rows.  The  situation  is 
extremely  delightful,  and  my  guide  informed  me,  that  they 
belonged  to  the  serai,  or  palace.  On  the  next  terrace  there 
are  no  remains  of  solid  building,  but  heaps  of  stone,  and 
lime,  and  rubbish,  mixed  with  soil,  in  great  profhsiim. 
Ascending  to  the  third  or  highest  terrace,  the  traces  of 
former  buildings  were  not  so  numerous,  but  we  enjoyed  a 
delightful  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  eye  pasMHi 
over  the  deep  valley  that  encompasses  tne  hill  of  Seba>ie, 
and  rested  on  the  mountains  beyond,  that  retreated  as  they 
rose  with  a  gentle  slope,  and  met  the  view  in  every  direc- 
tion, like  a  book  laid  out  for  perusal  on  a  reading-de»k. 
This  was  the  seat  of  the  capital  of  the  short-lived  and 
wicked  kingdom  of  Israel ;  and  on  the  face  of  these  muimi- 
ains  the  eye  surveys  the  scene  of  many  bloody  conflicts 
and  many  memorable  events.  Here  those  holy  men  of 
God,  Elijah  and  Elisha,  s|>oke  their  tremendous  warnings 
in  the  ears  of  their  incorrigible  rulers,  and  wrought  their 
miracles  in  the  sight  of  all  the  peo])le.  From  this  lofty 
eminence  we  descended  to  the  south  side  of  the  hill,  where 
we  saw  the  remains  of  a  stately  colonnade,  that  stretches 
along  this  beautiful  exposure  from  west  to  east.  Siiiy 
columns  are  still  standing  in  one  row.  The  shafts  are  plain, 
and  fragments  of  Ionic  volutes,  that  lie  scattered  about,  tes- 
tify the  order  to  which  they  belonged.  These  are  Drohablr 
the  relics  of  some  of  the  magnificent  structures  wiui  whict 
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Herod  the  Great  adorned  Samaria.  None  of  the  walls 
remaia."  Mr.  Buckingham  mentions  a  current  tradtticHi, 
that  the  avenue  of  columns  formed  a  part  of  Herod's  palace. 
According  to  his  account  there  were  eighty-lhree  of  these 
columns  erect  in  1816,  besides  others  prostrate;  all  without 
capitals.  Joseph  us  states,  that,  about  tne  middle  of  the  cit^, 
Herod  built  ''^a  sacred  place,  of  a  farlong  and  a  half  m 
circuit,  and  adorned  it  with  all  sorts  of  decoratiofl^ ;  and 
.herein  erected  a  temple,  illustrious  for  both  its  largeness 
%nd  beauty ''  It  is  prooable  that  these  columns  belonged  to 
It.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  same  summit  are  the  remains, 
Mr.  Buckmgham  states,  of  another  building,  '*  of  which 
eight  large  and  eight  small  columns  are  still  standing,  with 
many  others  fallen  near  them.  These  also  are  without 
capitals,  and  are  of  a  smaller  size,  and  of  an  inferior  stone 
to  the  others."  "  In  the  walls  of  the  humble  dwellings 
forming  the  modern  village,  portions  of  sculptured  blocKs 
of  stone  arc  perceived,  and  even  fragments  of  granite  pil- 
lars have  been  worked  into  the  masonry.**  The  Gtotnic 
convent  ref  rrred  to  by  Dr.  Richardson,  is  the  ruined  cathe- 
dral, attributed,  like  every  thin?  else  of  the  kind  in  Pales- 
tine, to  the  Empress  Helena.  It  standi  east  and  west,  and 
is  about  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  by  fiAy  in  breadth. — 

MODESIN  TRAVELLEU. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

Ver.  3.  And  take  with  thee  ten  loaves,  and  crack- 
nels, and  a  cruise  of  honey,  and  g:o  to  him:  he 
shaU'tell  thee  what  shall  become  of  the  child. 

When  they  consulted  a  prophet,  the  eastern  modes  re- 
quired a  present ;  and  they  might  think  it  was  right  rather 
to  present  him  with  eatables  than  other  thins;s,  because  it 
frequently  happened  that  they  were  detained  some  time, 
waiting  the  answer  of  God,  during  which  hospitality  would 
require  the  prophet  to  ask  them  to  take  some  repast  with 
him.  And  as  the  prophet  would  naturally  treat  them  with 
Bome  regard  to  their  quality,  they  doubtless  did  then,  as  the 
Egyptians  do  now,  proportion  their  presents  to  their  avowed 
rank  and  number  of  attendants.  '*  This  custom,*'  (of  making 
presents,)  says  Maillet,  "  is  principally  observed  in  the  fre- 
quent visits  which  they  make  one  another  tb  rough  the  course 
of  the  year,  which  are  always  preceded  by  presents  of  fowls, 
sheep,  rice,  coffee,  and  other  provisions  of  different  kinds. 
These  visits,  which  relations  and  mends  make  regularly  to 
each  other,  were  in  use  among  the  ancient  Egjrptians ;  and 
though  they  are  often  made  without  going  out  of  the  same 
city,  3ret  they  never  fail  of  lasting  three  or  four  days,  and 
sometimes  eight.  They  carry  all  their  family  with  them, 
if  they  have  any;  and  the  custom  is,  as  I  have  just  observed, 
to  send  presents  beforehand,  proportionable  to  their  rank, 
and  the  number  of  their  attendants."  In  other  cases,  the 
presents  that  anciently  were,  and  of  late  have  been  made  to 
personages  eminent  for  study  and  piety,  were  large  sums  of 
money  or  vestments.  Sums  of  money  are  presented  also  To 
others,  by  princes  and  great  personages.  Sir  John  Chardin 
observes,  m  his  MS.,  on  occasion  of  Joseph's  being  said  to 
havegiven  Benjamin  three  hundred  pieces  of  silver,  Gen. 
xlv. !«,  that  the  Kings  of  Asia  almost  alwa3rs  make  presents 
of  this  kind  to  ambassadors,  and  other  strangers  of  consid- 
eration who  have  brought  them  presents.  So  the  Calif 
Mahadi,  according  to  D'Herbelot,  gave  an  Arab  that  had 
entertained  him  in  the  desert,  a  vest  and  a  purse  of  silver : 
as  to  vestments,  D^Herbelot  tells  us,  that  BoKhteri,  an  illus- 
trious poet  of  Cufah,  in  the  ninth  century,  had  so  manj 
presents  made  him  in  the  course  of  his  life,  that  at  his 
death  he  was  found  possessed  of  a  htmdred  complete  suits 
of  clothes,  two  himdred  shirts,  and  five  hundred  turbans. 

D*Arvieux  tells  us,  that  when  he  waited  on  an  Arab 
emir,  his  mother  and  sister,  to  gratify  whose  curiosity  that 
visit  was  made,  sent  him,  early  in  the  morning  after  his 
arrival  in  their  camp,  a  present  of  pastry,  honey,  fresh 
butter,  with  a  basin  of  sweetmeats  of  Damascus.  Sir  John 
Chardin  tells  us,  in  his  Travels,  of  an  officer  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  register  the  presents  that  were  made  to  his 
master  or  mistress ;  and  I  have  since  found  the  same  prac- 
tice obtain.s  at  the  Ottoman  court:  for  Egmont  and  Heyman, 
speaking  of  the  presents  made  there  on  the  account  of  the 
circumcLsion  of  the  srrand  seignior's  children,  tell  us  that  all 
these  donation^,  with  the  time  when,  and  on  what  occasion 
given,  were  carefully  registered  in  a  book  for  that  purpose. 


When  Dr.  Perry  travelled  in  Egypt,  and  visited  the  t«*mple 
at  Luxor,  he  says,  "We  were  entertained  by  the  calif 
here  with  great  marks  of  civility  and  favour ;  he  sent  us, 
in  return  of  our  presents,  several  sheep,  a  good  quantity  of 
eggs,  bardacks,"  Ac.  These  bardacks  he  had  described  a 
little  before,  in  speaking  of  a  town  called  Keene:  "  Its  chief 
manufactory,"  he  there  tells  us,  "  is  in  bardacks,  to  cool 
and  refrash  their  water  in,  by  means  of  which  it  drinks 
very  cool  and  pleasant  in  the  hottest  seasons  of  the  year. 
They  make  an  inconceivable  quantity  of  these,  which  they 
distribute  to  Cairo,  and  all  other  parts  of  Egypt.  They 
send  them  down  in  great  floats,  consisting  of  many  thou- 
sands, lashed  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bear  the 
weight  of  several  people  upon  them.  We  purchased  a 
good  many  of  them  for  the  fancy,  at  so  inconsiderable  a 
price  as  twenty  pence  a  hundred;  and  are  really 'surprised 
now  they  could  make  them  for  it." — Burder. 

The  presents  made  to  the  ancient  prophets  were  not 
always  of  the  same  kind  and  value;  an  inhabitant  of  Baal- 
shalisha  "brought  the  man  of  God  bread  of  the  first-fruits, 
twenty  loaves  of  barley,  and  full  ears  of  com  in  the  husk." 
The  king  of  Israel  sent  a  present  by  his  wife  to  the  prophet 
Ahijah,  of  ten  loaves,  and  cracknels,  and  a  cruise  ofnoney : 
which,  it  appears  from  other  statements,  was  not  deemed 
unworthy  of^  an  eastern  king.  Some  commentators  are  of 
opinion,  that  it  was  a  present  fit  only  for  a  peasant  to  make, 
and  was  designedly  of  so  small  value,  to  conceal  the  rank 
of  the  messenger.  But  this  idea  by  no  means  corresponds 
with  the  custom  of  the  East ;  for  D'Arvieux  informs  us. 
that  when  he  waited  on  an  Arabian  emir,  his  mother  and 
sister  sent  him  a  present  of  pastry,  honey,  IVesh  butter, 
with  a  basin  of  sweetmeats,  which  differs  very  little  from 
the  present  of  Jeroboam.  It  was  certainly  the  wish  of  the 
king,  that  his  wife  should  not  be  recognised  by  the  aged 
prophet ;  but  the  present  she  carried,  though  not  intended 
to  oiscover  her,  was,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Orientals,  not 
unbecoming  her  rank  and  condition. — Paxton. 

Travellers  agree  that  the  eastern  bread  is  made  in  small, 
thin  moist  cakes,  must  be  eaten  new.  and  is  good  for  nothing 
when  kept  longer  than  a  day.  This,  however,  admits  of 
exceptions.  Dr.  Russel  of  late,  and  Rauwolf  formerly, 
assure  us,  that  they  have  several  sorts  of  bread  and  cakes. 
Some,  Rauwolf  tells  us,  done  with  yelk  of  eggs^me  mix- 
ed with  several  sorts  of  seeds^  as  of  Fesamum,  Romish  co- 
riander, and  wild  garden  safilron,  which  are  also  strewed 
upon  it :  and  he  elsewhere  supposes  that  they  prepare  bis- 
cuits for  travelling.  Russel  also  mentions  this  strewing 
of  seeds  on  their  cakes,  and  says  they  have  a  variety  of 
rusks  and  biscuits.  To  these  authors  let  me  add  Pitts,  who 
tells  us,  the  biscuits  they  carry  with  them  from  Egypt  will 
last  them  to  Mecca  and  back  again.  So  the  scripture 
supposes  their  loaves  of  bread  were  very  small,  three  of 
them  being  requisite  for  the  entertainment  of  a  single  per- 
son, Luke  xi.  5 ;  that  they  were  generally  eaten  new,  and 
baked  as  they  wanted  them,  as  appears  from  the  case  of 
Abraham ;  that  sometimes,  however,  they  were  made  so 
as  to  keep  several  days ;  so  the  she  w-bread  was  fit  food  after 
having  stood  before  the  Lord  a  week.  And  that  bread  for 
travellers  was  wont  to  be  made  to  keep  some  time,  ap- 
pears from  the  pretences  of  the  Gibeonites,  Josh.  ix.  l4; 
and  the  preparations  Joseph  made  for  Jacob's  journey  into 
Egypt,  Gen.  xlv.  23.  In  lite  manner,  too,  they  seem  to  have 
had  then  a  variety  of  eatables  of  this  kind,  as  the  Alep- 
pines  now  have.  In  particular,  some  made  like  those  on 
which  seeds  are  strewed,  as  we  may  collect  from  that  part 
of  the  present  of  Jeroboam's  wife  to  the  prophet  Ahijah, 
which  our  translators  have  rendered  cracknels^  1  Kings  xiv. 
iii.  Buxtorf  indeed  supposes  the  original  word  wtps  nak- 
kadeem.,  signifies  biscuits,  called  by  this  name  either  because 
they  were  formed  into  little  buttons  like  some  of  our  ginger- 
bread, or  because  thev  were  pricked  full  of  holes  after  a  par- 
ticular manner.  The  last  of  these  two  conjectures,  I  imagfinc, 
was  embraced  by  our  translators  of  this  passage,  for  crack- 
nelSf  as  they  are  all  over  England  of  the  same  form,  are 
full  of  holes,  being  formed  into  a  kind  of  flourish  of  lattice- 
work. I  have  seen  some  of  the  unleavened  bread  of  our 
English  Jews,  made  in  like  manner,  in  a  net- work  form. 
Nevertheless,  I  think  it  more  natural  to  understand  the 
word  of  biscuits  spotted  with  seeds;  for  it  is  used  elsewhere 
to  signify  works  of^gold  spotted  with  studs  of  silver;  and, 
as  it  should  seem,  bread  spotted  with  mould,  Josh.  ix.  5— 18 : 
how  much  more  natural  then  is  it  to  understand  th*»  «'"'^ 
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of  cakes  spotted  nith  seeds,  which  are  so  common,  that  not 
only  Rauwolf  and  Russel  speak  of  them  at  Aleppo,  bat 
Han  way  tells  us,  too,  that  the  cakes  of  bread  that  were  pre- 
sented to  him  at  the  house  of  a  Persian  of  distinction,  were 
in  like  manner  sprinkled  with  the  seeds  of  poppies  and 
other  things,  than  of  cracknels,  on  account  of  their  being 
full  of  holes.  It  is  used  for  thingis  thai  are  tpoiUd  we  know, 
never  in  any  other  place  for  a  thing  full  of  holes.  Our 
translators  then  do  no;  appear  to  have  been  very  happy  in 
the  choice  of  the  word  cracknels  here. — Habmbb. 

Yer.  6.  And  it  was  so,  when  Ahijah  heard  the 
sound  of  her  feet,  as  she  came  in  at  the  door, 
that  he  said,  Ck>me  in,  thou  wife  of  Jeroboam ; 
why  feignest  thou  thyself  to  be  another  ?  for  I 
am  sent  to  thee  with  neavy  tidings. 

This  woman  disguised  herself  in  order  to  deceive  the 
prophet,  and  therefore  he  addressed  her  by  name,  to  show 
that  she  was  known  to  him.  Married  women  are  general- 
ly spoken  to  as  the  wipe  of  such  a  person.  Supposing  a 
married  female  to  be  in  a  crowd,  ana  a  man  on  the  outside 
wishes  to  speak  to  her,  he  will  say,  "  Come  hither,  wife 
of  Chinne  Tamby ;"  literally,  Chinne  Tamby*s  wife,  hither 
come.    "  O !  Muttoo's  wife,  where  are  you  V*    Should  a 

Eerson  have  to  speak  to  a  female  who  is  walking  before 
im,  he  will  not  call  her  bv  name,  but  address  her,  **  Such 
a  one's  wife,  I  wish  to  speak  to  you.'*— Roberts. 

Ver.  10.  Therefore,  behold,  I  will  bring  evil  upon 
the  house  of  Jeroboam,  and  will  cut  ofi*  from 
Jeroboam  him  that  pisseth  against  the  wall, 
and  him  that  is  shut  up,  and  left  in  Israel,  and 
will  take  away  the  remnant  of  the  house  of 
Jeroboam,  as  a  man  taketh  kway  dung,  till  it 
be  all  gone. 

Sometimes,  when  a  successftd  prince  has  endeavoured  to 
extirpate  the  preceding  royal  familv,  some  of  them  have 
escaped  the  slaughter,  and  secured  themselves  in  a  fortress 
or  place  of  secrecy^  while  others  have  sought  an  asylum  in 
foreign  countries,  from  whence  thev  have  occasioned  great 
anxiety  to  the  usurper.  The  wora  skiU  up,  strictly  s^eak- 
ing,  refers  to  the  &ik  of  these  cases ;  as  in  the  preservation 
of  Joash  from  Athaliah  in  a  private  apartment  of  the  tem- 
ple. Such  appjears  also  to  have  been  the  case  in  more  mod- 
em times.  '^  Though  more  than  thirty  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  death  of  the  Sultan  Achmet,  father  of  the  new 
emperor,  he  had  not,  in  that  interval,  acquired  any  great 
mformation  or  improvement.  SkiU  up  during  this  long  in- 
terval in  the  apartment  assigned  him,  with  some  eunuchs 
to  wait  on  him,  the  equality  of  his  age  with  that  of  the  prin- 
ces who  had  a  right  to  precede  him,  allowed  him  but  little 
hope  of  reigning  in  his  turn ;  and  he  had,  besides^  weU- 

Sx»unded  reasons  for  a  more  serious  imeasiness."  (Baron 
e  TottO  But  when  David  was  in  danger,  he  kept  kimself 
close  in  2iiklag,  but  not  so  as  to  prevent  him  from  making 
frequent  excursions.  In  latter  times,  in  the  East,  persons 
of  royal  descent  have  been  left,  when  the  rest  of  a  family 
have  been  cut  off,  if  no  danger  was  apprehended  from  them, 
on  account  of  some  mental  or  bodily  oisqualificatlon.  Blind- 
ness saved  the  life  of  Mohammed  Khodabendeh.  a  Persian 
prince  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  his  brotner  Ismael 
put  all  the  rest  of  his  brethren  to  death.  *-Harmer. 

We  find  divine  anger  threatening  to  "  cut  off  from  Jero- 
boam him  who  is  skut  np  and  left  m  Israel,"  1  Kings  xiv. 
10.  In  chap .  xxi .  ill ^  the  same  threat  is  made  against  Ahab : 
vide  also  S  Kings  ix.  8.  This  shutting  up  of  the  royal 
family  appears  sufficiently  strange  to  us ;  and  the  rather  as 
we  perceive  that  the  sons  of  David  the  king  enjoyed  liberty 
sufficient,  and  more  than  sufficient.  The  following  extracts 
will  throw  some  light  on  this  subject:  "  In  one  of  them  we 
find  the  royal  family  dwelling  together  on  a  mountain, 
which,  though  a  place  of  confinement,  yet  had  some  ex- 
tent. In  tbe\>ther,  we  find  them  in  a  palace,  which  only  in 
name  differed  from  a  prison.  The  crown  being  heredi- 
tary in  one  family,  but  elective  in  the  ])erson,  and  polyg- 
amy being  permitted,  must  have  multiplied  these  heirs 
very  much,  and  produced  constant  disputes;  so  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  provide  a  remedy  for  the  anarchy  and  ef- 


fbaion  of  royal  blood,  which  was  otherwise  inevitablv  tc 
follow.  The  remedy  was  a  humane  and  gentle  ime;  tney 
were  confined  in  a  good  climate  upon  a  high  mountain,  and 
maintained  there  at  the  public  expense.  They  are  there 
taught  to  read  and  write,  but  nothing  else;  750  cloths  for 
wrapping  round  them ;  9000  ounces  ofgold,  which  is  30,000 
dollars,  or  crowns,  are  allowed  bv  the  state  for  their  main- 
tenanie.  These  princes  are  haruly  used,  and,  in  troublous 
times,  often  put  to  death  upon  the  smallest  misinformation. 
While  I  was  at  Abyssinia,  their  revenue  was  so  grossly 
misapplied,  that  some  of  them  were  said  to  have  died  witV 
hunger  and  of  cold,  by  the  avarice  and  hard-heartedness 
of  Michael  neglecting  to  furnish  them  necessaries.  Noi 
had  the  king,  as  far  as  I  could  discern,  that  fellow-feeling 
one  would  have  expected  from  a  prince  rescued  from  that 
very  situation  himself.  Perhaps  this  was  owing  to  his  fear 
of  Ras  Michael. 

"  However  that  be,  and  however  distressing  the  situation 
of  those  princes,  we  cannot  but  be  satisfied  with  it,  when 
we  look  to  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Sennaar  or  Nubia. 
There  no  mountam  is  trusted  with  the  confinement  of  their 
princes,  but  as  soon  as  the  father  dies,  the  throats  of  all  the 
collaterals,  and  all  their  descendants  that  can  be  laid  hold  of, 
are  cut;  and  this  is  the  case  with  all  the  black  states  in  the 
desert  west  of  Sennaar,  Dar  Four,  Sele,  and  Bagirma." 
(Bruce.)  We  see  now  how  Athaliah  might  destroy,  not 
merely  an  individual,  but  all  the  seed  royal,  (2  Kings  xi.  1,^ 
because,  if  she  found  access  to  the  palace  to  accompli>h 
the  slaughter  of  any  one.  she  ntfght  easily  cutoff  the  wnole. 
This  also  renders  creaible  the  slaughter  of  Ahab's  sons, 
seventy  youn^  persons  at  one  time.  They  were  kept  shot 
up,  it  seems,  in  Samaria,  where  their  keepers  became  their 
destrojrers.  How  far  the  same  confinement  might  take  place 
in  the  instance  of  the  sons  of  Gideon,  (Judges  ix.  2, 5,;  we 
cannot  determine ;  but  it  should  appear,  that  at  least  they 
were  kept  in  one  place  of  abode,  whether  that  place  were 
the  mansion  or  the  tower  of  their  father. — Tatlor  ih 
Calmet. 

CHAPTER  XV. 
Ver.  2.  Three  years  reigned  he  in  Jerusalem. 
And  his  mother's  name  was  Maachah«  the 
daughter  of  Abishalom. 

It  has  been  conjectured  by  Mr.  Baruh,  that  the  phrase, 
"  and  his  mother's  name  was,"  Ac.  when  expressed  on  a 
king's  accession  to  the  throne,  at  the  beginning  of  his  his- 
tory, does  not  always  refer  to  his  natural  mother,  but  that 
it  is  a  title  of  honour  and  dignity,  enjoyed  by  one  of  the 
royal  familv.  denoting  her  to  be  the  first  in  rank.  This  idea 
appears  well  founded  from  the  following  extracts :  ^  The 
Oloo  Kani  is  not  governess  of  the  Crimea.  This  title,  the 
literal  translation  of  which  is,  sreat  queen,  simply  denotes 
a  dignity  in  the  harem,  which  the  khan  usually  confers  on 
one  of  his  sisters;  or  if  he  has  none,  on  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters, or  i;elations.  To  this  dignity  are  attached  the  revenues 
arising  from  several  villa§[es,  and  other  rights."  (Baron 
De  Tott.)  "  On  this  occasion  the  king  crowned  his  moth- 
er Malacotawit,  conferring  upon  her  the  dignity  and  title 
of  iteghCf  i.  e.  as  king's  mother,  regent  andeovernessof  the 
king  when  under  age."    (Bruce's  Travels.}— Burdcb. 

Yer.  18.  And  Kin^  Asa  sent  them  to  Ben-hadad, 
the  son  of  Tabnmon,  the  son  of  Hezkxi,  king 
of  BjTia,  that  dweh  at  Damascus,  saying, 
19.  There  is  a  leac^e  between  me  and  thee, 
anJ  between  my  father  and  thy  father :  behold, 
I  have  sent  unto  thee  a  present  of  silver  and 
gold ;  come  and  break  thy  league  with  Baasha, 
king  of  Israel,  that  he  may  depart  from  me. 

I  will  not  push  my  remarks  on  the  presents  of  the  East 
any  further  here,  excepting  the  making  this  single  obser- 
vation more,  that  the  sending  presents  to  princes  to  induce 
them  to  help  the  distressed,  has  been  practised  in  these 
countries  in  late  times,  as  well  as  in  the  days  of  Asa,  rf 
whom  we  read,  that  he  "  took  all  the  silver  and  the  gold 
that  were  left  in  the  treasures  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  treasures  of  the  king's  house,  and  delivered  them  into 
the  hand  of  his  servants :  and  king  Asa  sent  them  to  Benhap 
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dad  the  son  of  Tabrimon,  the  son  of  Herion,  king  of  ByrtBi, 
that  dwelt  at  Damascos,  saying,  There  is  a  league  between 
me  and  thee,  and  between  my  father  and  thy  father:  behold, 
I  have  sent  uito  thee  a  present  of  silver  and  gold ;  come 
and  break  thv  league  with  Baaaha,  king  of  Israel,  that  he 
may  depart  from  me."  To  us  it  appears  strange,  that  a 
present  should  be  thought  capable  or  mdncing  one  prince 
to  break  with  another,  and  engage  himself  in  war  -,  Vnt  as 
it  was  anciently  thought  sufficient,  so  we  find  in  the  Gtesta 
Dei  per  Francos,  that  an  eastern  nobleman,  that  had  the 
custody  of  a  castle  called  Uasarth,  quarrelling  with  his 
master,  the  prince  of  Aleppo,  and  finding  himself  obliged 
to  seek  for  foreign  aid,  senl  pretenU  to  Godfrey  of  Bouillon, 
to  induce  him  to  assist  him.  What  they  were  we  are  not 
told:  but  gold  and  silver,  the  things  Asa  sent  Benhadad, 
were  freqneatlv  sent  in  those  times  to  the  crusade  princes, 
and  might  prooably  be  sent  on  this  occasion  to  Godfrey. — 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Ver.  34.  In  his  days  did  Hiel  the  Bethelite  build 
Jericho :  he  laid  the  foundation  thereof  in  Abi- 
ram  his  first-bom,  and  set  up  the  gates  thereof 
in  his  youngest  son  Segub,  according  to  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  which  he  spake  by  Joshua 
the  son  of  Nun. 

See  on  Judges  11.  30,  31. 

CHAPTER  XVIL 
Ver.  1 .  And  Elijah  the  Tishbite,  who  was  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Qilead,  said  unto  Ahab,  As  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel  liveth,  before  whom  I  stand, 
there  shall  not  be  dew  nor  rain  tl^ese  years,  but 
according  to  my  word. 

The  latter  rain  falls  in  the  middle  or  towards  the  end  of 
April,  from  which,  if  there  be  three  months  to  the  harvest, 
as  the  prophet  asserts,  it  must  fall  in  the  middle  or  towards 
the  ena  or  July.  Bat  at  present  in  Syria,  barley-harvest 
commences  ahout  the  beginning  of  May,  and  that,  as  well 
as  the  wheat-harvest,  is  finished  by  the  twentietn  of  the 
same  month.  In  Judea  the  harvest  is  still  more  early.  The 
rain,  therefore,  which  Gk)d  threatens  to  withhold  from  his 
people,  must  have  commonly  fallen  in  the  first  part  of  Feb- 
ruary. That  a  quantity  of  snow  descends  at  Jerusalem  at 
this  time,  which  is  of  great  importance  to  the  succeeding 
harvest,  by  making  the  fountains  to  overflow  a  little  after- 
ward, is  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  Dr.  Shaw.  It  is  no 
real  objection  to  tlm  view,  that  the  prophet  threatens  to 
withhold  the  rain ;  for  the  great  difference  of  temperature 
in  Palestine,  may  be  the  cause  that  it  snows  in  the  mount- 
ainous districts,  while  it  rains  in  other  parts  of  the  same 
country.  By  the  moderate  quantity  of  ram  or  snow  which 
falls  in  the  month  of  Febmarv,  the  reservoirs  of  water  on 
which  the  cities  of  Palestine  chiefly  depend,  are  filled,  and 
the  prospect  of  a  fruitful  and  plentiful  year  is  opened.  Of 
sio  great  impoVtance  to  the  subsistence  and  comtort  of  that 
people  are  these  rains,  that  upon  their  descent,  they  make 
similar  rejoicings  ^nth  the  Egyptians  upon  the  cutting  of 
the  Nile.  The  prophet  evidentlv  refers  to  both  these  cir- 
cnmstances;  to  the  succeeding  harvest,  in  these  words: 
"  'he  piece  or  field  upon  which  it  rained  not,  withered ;"  to 
the  state  of  the  cisterns  in  these:  "  so  two  or  three  cities 
wandered  into  one  city  to  drink  water,  but  they  were  not 
satisfied."  Hence,  Mr.  Harmer,  who  treats  Jerome  on  this 
occasion  with  undue  severity,  is  wrong  in  supposing  that 
the  inspired  writer  refers  to  the  single  circumstance  of  fill- 
ins  their  cisterns  with  water.  He  refers  to  both,  and  this 
Jeronne  distinctly  notices :  "  God  suspended  the  rain,"  says 
that  father,  "not  only  to  punish  them  with  want  of  bread, 
bnt  also  with  thirst ;  for  in  those  countries  in  which  they  then 
resided,  excepting  a  few  fountains,  they  had  only  cistern- 
water  ;  so  that  if  the  divine  anger  suspended  the  rains,  there 
was  more  dan^r  of  perishing  b^  thirst  than  by  famine.*' 
ferome  certainly  committed  a  mistake  when  he  referred 
the  words  of  Amos  to  the  latter  rain ;  but  he  understood  as 
certainlv  the  true  extent  of  the  threatening. 

The  former  and  the  latter  rains  were,  in  the  davs  of  Eli- 
fah,  snqwnded  for  toree  years  and  six  months,    out  when 


the  prophet  said  to  Ahab,  **  As  the  Lord  Gk>d  of  Israel  lir- 
eih,  before  whom  I  stand,  there  shall  not  be  dew  nor  rain 
these  years,  but  according  to  my  word ;"  he  could  not  mean, 
there  shall  be  no  rain  at  all  for  three  years ;  for  long  before 
their  termination,  the  whole  population  of  Israel  must  have 
miserably  perished.  It  is  not  uncommon  among  the  Ori- 
entals, to  express  a  great  deficiency  by  an  absolute  nega- 
tive. Thus  Philo  aflirms,  that  in  Egypt  they  have  no  wm- 
ter:  by  which,  according  to  his  own  explanation,  he  meant 
no  hail,  no  thunder,  no  violent  storms  of  wind,  which  con- 
stitute  an  eastern  winter.  Pliny  in  like  manner  affirms 
there  are  no  rains,  no  thunders,  no  earthquakes  in  that 
country ;  while  Bdaillet,  who  quotes  him.  assert*  that  he  had 
seen  it  rain  there  several  times,  and  that  there  were  two 
earthouakes  in  Egvpt  during  his  residence.  His  idea 
therefore,  is  very  plausible,  that  Pliny  meant  only  to  state 
the  rare  occurrence  of  these  phenomena ;  that  it  seldom  feels 
the  power  of  the  earthquake,  and  when  it  does,  soiTers  but 
little  damage;  that  it  very  seldom  rains  or  thunders,  al- 
though on  the  seacoast  the  rains  and  thunders  are  often 
vety  violent ;  but  it  does  not  rain  there  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  This  account  of  the  rain  of  Egjrpt  is  confirmed 
by  the  testimony  of  two  English  travellers.  When  Pitts 
was  at  Cairo,  the  rain  descended  in  torrents,  and  the  streets 
having  no  kennels  to  carry  off  the  water,  it  reached  above 
the  ankles,  and  in  some  places  much  higher.  In  Upper 
Egypt  it  rained  and  hailed  almost  a  whole  morning,  when 
Dr.  Pococke  was  there  in  the  month  of  February ;  and  the 
following  night  it  also  rained  very  hard.  These  authentic 
statements  unfold  the  true  meaning  of  the  prophet's  asser- 
tion, *'  that  Egypt  has  no  rain ;"  he  must  be  understood  in 
the  same  quanfied  sense  as  Pliny  and  other  writers.  In 
the  same  manner,  the  words  of  Elijah  to  Ahab  must  be  in- 
terpreted; they  only  mean,  that  the  dew  and  the  rain 
should  not  fall  in  the  usual  and  necessary  quantities.  Such 
a  suspension  of  rain  and  dew  was  sufficient  to  answer  the 
corrective  purposes  of  God,  while  an  absolute  drought  of 
three  years*  continuance,  must  have  convened  the  whole 
country  into  an  ud  inhabitable  waste.  But  such  a  destruc- 
tion is  not  intimated  in  the  scriptures ;  and,  we  may  con- 
clude from  the  inspired  narrative,  did  not  take  place.  That 
^Ity  people  were  certainly  reduced  in  the  righteous 
judgments  of  Gkxi  to  great  straits ;  but  still  they  were  able 
to  subsist  until  his  fierce  an^er  passed  away,  and  mercy  re- 
turned to  bless  their  afflicted  habitations. — ^Paxton. 

Ver.  4.  And  it  shall  be,  that  thou  shalt  drink  of 
the  brook ;  and  I  have  commanded  the  ravens 
to  feed  thee  there. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  the  raven,  an  unclean 
bird,  and  one  too  of  very  gross  and  impure  dispositions, 
was  chosen  by  Jehovah  to  provide  for  his  servant  Elijah, 
when  h«  concealed  himself,  by  the  divine  command,  from 
the  fbry  of  Ahab.  So  improbable  is  the  story  in  tne  eai 
of  reason,  that  morose  and  voracious  ravens  should  be- 
come caterers  for  the  prophet,  that  some  interpreters  have 
maintained  that  the  origmal  word  denotes  merchants  or 
Arabians,  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  Arbo :  according 
to  this  interpretation,  the  promise  would  run,  '*  I  have  com- 
manded the  Arabs,  or  the  Orebim,  to  nourish  thee."  But  it 
is  easy  to  show  that  these  opinions  have  no  foundation  in 
scripture  and  reason.  The  prophet  Ezekiel  indeed  de- 
scrioes  the  merchants  of  Tyre  by  the  phrase  (la^o  ^3->r) 
arbi  nuarobeka^  "thy  merchants  who  transact  thy  busi- 
ness;" bnt  the  word  orebim Ats^y^f^  by  itself,  never  sig- 
nifies merchants.  Nor  had  God  said  m  general,  I  have 
commanded  the  merchants,  but  I  have  commanded  the 
merchants  of  this  or  that  place,  to  oourish  thee.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  place  in  which  the  miracle  happened,  refutes  the 
other  opinions ;  for  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jordan,  when* 
Elijah  concealed  himself,  were  no  Arabs,  no  Orebim.  and 
no  city  which  bore  the  name  of  Arbo.  Besides,  the  Arabs 
are  not  called  in  Hebrew  (pr^y^y)  orebim^  btit  (cs'^a^r) 
of^m,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Arbo,  if  any  citv  of  that 
name  existed,  according  to  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, must  have  been  called  (c^a-«y)  arabojim^  net  orebim. 
Add  to  this,  Eliiah  was  commanded  to  hide  himself  there; 
but  how  could  he  hide  himself,  if  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  or  encampment  knew  of  his  retreat,  as  thev  must  have 
done,  if  his  daily  subsistence  depended  upon  their  bountv 
The  place  of  his  retreat  most  have  been  discovered  in  a 
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Tery  short  time  to  Ahab,  who  sought  him  with  g  eat  in- 
dosti  y  in  every  direction.  The  solemn  declaraiion  i  f  Oba- 
diah  to  the  prophet,  when  he  weot  by  the  divine  command 
to  show  himsetf  to  the  king,  proves  how  impossible  it  was 
for  him  to  remain  concealed  in  the  inhabited  part  of  the 
country :  "  As  the  Lord  thy  God  liveth,  there  is  no  nation 
or  kingdom  whither  my  lord  hath  not  sent  to  seek  thee ; 
and  when  they  said,  He  is  not  there,  he  took  an  oath  of  the 
kingdom  and  nation,  that  they  found  thee  not."  Hence 
these  hairebim  were  not  merchants,  nor  human  beings  of 
any  station  or  employment,  but  true  ravens;  and  so  the 
term  has  been  rendered  by  the  whole  Christian  church,  and 
by  many  Jewish  writers,  particularly  by  their  celebrated 
historian,  Josepbus. 

These  voracious  and  impure  animals  received  a  com- 
mandment from  their  Maker  to  provide  for  his  prophet 
br  the  brook  Cherith,  near  its  connuence  with  the  Jordan. 
"The  record  is  couched  in  these  terms :  "  Ctet  thee  hence 
and  turn  thee  eastward,  and  hide  thyself  by  the  brook 
Cherith,  that  is  before  Jordan:  and  it  shall  be  that  thou 
shalt  drink  of  the  brook ;  and  I  have  commanded  the  ra- 
vens to  feed  thee  there.''  In  the  history  of  providence, 
such  commands  are  by  no  means  unconunon :  the  locust, 
the  serpent,  and  the  fishes  of  the  sea.  have  all  in  their  turn 
received  the  charge  to  do  the  will  or  their  Almighty  Crea- 
tor. Thus  he  promised  to  Solomon  at  the  dedication  of 
the  temple:  "  Ir  I  command  the  locusts  to  devour  the  land 
—if  my  people,  which  are  called  by  my  name,  shall  hum- 
ble themselves,  and  pray,  and  seek  my  face,  and  turn  from 
their  wickedness ;  then  will  I  hear  from  heaven,  and  will 
forgive  their  sin,  and  will  heal  their  land."  The  marine 
serpent  tlftt  lurks  in  the  deepest  caverns  of  the  ocean,  in 
like  manner  hears  his  voice,  and  submits  to  his  authority; 
for  Jehovah  directed  the  prophet  to  address  his  guilty  coun- 
trymen in  these  memorable  terms :  "  Though  they  be  bid 
from  mv  sight  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  thence  will  I  com- 
mand the  serpent,  and  he  shall  bite  them."  Nor  was  the 
great  fish  which  tie  prepared  to  swallow  up  the  refractory 
prophet,  less  prompt  in  its  obedience :  *'  And  the  Lord 
spair !  unto  the  fish,  and  it  vomited  out  Jonah  upon  the  dry 
land  **  His  providence  extends  its  powerful  influence  even 
to  Jianimate  objects :  "  I,  even  my  hands,  have  stretched 
out  the  heavens,  and  all  their  hosts  have  I  commanded." 
And  David,  in  the  Spirit,  complained  of  his  ancestors,  that 
"  they  believed  not  in  God,  and  trusted  not  in  his  salvation : 
though  he  had  commanded  the  clouds  from  above,  and 
opened  the  doors  of  heaven."  Even  the  furious  billows  of 
the  sea  dare  not  pass  the  line  which  his  finder  has  traced, 
without  his  permission :  "  I  made  ihe  cloud  the  garment 
thereof,  and  thick  darkness  a  swaddling  band  foi  it.  and 
brake  up  for  it  my  decreed  place,  and  set  bars  and  doors, 
and  saia.  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  farther;  and 
here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed."  The  inanimate 
and  irrational  parts  of  creation,  properly  speaking,  cannot 
receive  and  execute  the  commands  of  the  Almighty;  they 
are  only  passive  instruments  employed  by  him  in  his  provi- 
dential'dispensations,  to  produce  certain  efiects.  To  com- 
mand the  ravens  then,  is  to  make  use  of  them  in  providing 
for  the  necessities  of  his  servant;  to  impart  for  a  time  an 
instinctive  care  to  supply  him  with  food,  to  which  they 
were  by  nature  entire  strangers,  and  which  they  ceased  to 
feel  when  the  end  was  accomplished.  A  command  to  sas- 
tain  the  destitute  seer,  af\er  the  brook  of  which  he  drank 
was  dried  up,  was  addressed  in  a  very  different  manner  to 
the  widow  of  Zarephath.  It  was  couched  in  words  ad- 
dres.sed  to  her  understanding  and  heart,  while  the  secret 
power  of  Jehovah  inclined  her  to  yield  a  prompt  and  efli- 
cacious  obedience.  On  this  occasion,  a  number  of  ravens 
were  employed,  because  the  service  of  one  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  prophet  with  daily  food.  But  the  cir- 
cumstance entirely  accords  with  the  native  instincts  of 
that  bird ;  for  the  ravens  go  in  quest  of  their  prey  in  troops, 
and  share  in  common  the  spoils  of  the  chase.  Following, 
therefore,  the  instincts  of  their  nature,  which  received  for 
a  time  a  peculiar  direction,  by  the  miraculous  interposition 
of  Jehovah,  a  number  of  ravens  associated  together,  in 
order  to  supply  the  wants  of  Elijah,  whom  his  country  nad 
abandoned  to  the  rage  of  an  impious  and  cruel  monarch : 
'*  And  they  brought  him  bread  and  flesh  in  the  morning, 
and  bread  and  flesh  in  the  evening,  and  he  drank  of  the 
*»mok."  The  Septuagint,  in  many  copies,  read  the  pas- 
*^  They  h|(ought  bread  in  the  morning,  and  flesh  in 


the  evening;"  but  the  common  reading  is  entitled  to  the 
preference.  It  gives  a  striking  display  of  divine  goodness, 
that  when  the  whole  resources  of  Israel  were  exhausted  by 
a  long  «nd  severe  famine,  the  prophet  of  the  Lord  was 
miraculously  and  abundantly  supplied  with  nutritious  food 
twice  everyday.  The  ravens  Drought  it  in  the  evening 
and  in  the  morning,  which  were  the  stated  hours  of  repast 
among  the  Jews  and  other  oriental  nations. 

The  Hebrew  writers  eagerly  inquire  where  the  ravens 
found  the  provisions  to  supply  the  wants  of  Elijah;  and, 
as  may  be  supposed,  very  aifierent  are  the  cminions  they 
advance;  but  on  this  question,  which  is  of  little  impor- 
tance, no  certainty  can  be  obtained.  The  scriptures  are 
silent  on  the  subject,  and  we  have  no  other  means  of  inform- 
ation. It  was  enough  for  the  prophet,  that  his  winged 
Providers  regularly  supplied  his  necessities;  and  it  is  suf- 
cient  to  excite  our  admiration  of  the  power  and  goodness 
of  God,  and  our  confidence  in  his  providential  care,  with- 
out attempting  to  discover  what  tne  divine  wisdom  ha; 
seen  meet  to  conceal.  On  another  occasion,  an  angel  wf.s 
sent  from  heaven  to  supply  the  exhausted  prophet  with 
bread  and  water  in  the  desert ;  which,  in  the  eye  of  rea- 
son, may  seem  to  be  a  more  becoming  messenger  of  the 
King  of  glory,  than  a  raven.  But  "  the*  ways  of  God  arc 
not  as  our  ways,  nor  his  thoughts  as  our  thoughts ;"  he  did 
not  think  it  beneath  his  dignity  at  this  lime,  to  employ  the 
ravens  in  the  same  office ;  and  he  perhaps  intended  to  teach 
us,  that  all  creatures  are  equally  subject  to  bis  authority, 
and  fit  for  his  purpose.  When  he  gives  the  commandment, 
a  raven  is  as  successful  in  his  service,  according  to  the 
range  of  its  faculties,  as  an  aneel ;  and  we  must  not  pre- 
sume to  refuse  or  slight  his  aid,  how  mean  soever  the  agent 
he  condescends  to  employ.  The  Jewish  legislator  placed 
the  raven  in  the  list  oiimclean  birds,  which  imparted  p.»l- 
lution  to  every  thing  they  touched ;  but  the  same  God  who 
gave  the  law,  had  a  right  to  repeal  or  suspend  it;  and  (bat 
he  did  suspend  it  for  a  time  in  favour  of  his  persecuted  sei^ 
vant,  cannot  be  reasonably  denied.  Nor  was  this  a  singu- 
lar instance  of  divine  clemency ;  for  the  observance  of 
ceremonial  institutions  often  yielded  to  urgent  necessity. 
The  Jews  were  forbidden  to  touch  a  dead  carcass ;  but  Sazn- 
son  was  allowed,  for  a  special  purpose,  to  eat  of  the  honey 
which  he  found  in  the  aead  lion.  The  priests  only  were 
permitted  by  the  law  to  eat  the  shew-bread ;  yet  David  and 
nis  men  were  justified  by  our  Lord  himself  in  using  the 
consecrated  loaves,  when  no  other  could  be  procured. 

Many  are  the  reasons  assigned  by  different  writers,  for 
the  employment  of  ravens  on  this  occasion ;  but  they  are 
so  trifimg,  or  so  fanciful,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  state 
them ;  (he  true  reason  perhaps  was  to  convince  the  deject- 
ed prophet,  that  although  his  nation  had  forsaken  him,  the 
God  wbom  he  served  continued  to  watch  over  him  with 
unceasing  care ;  and  that  he  would  employ  the  most  un- 
promising means,  and  counteract  the  nu>st  powerful  in- 
stincts, rather  than  suffer  him  to  want  the  necessaries  ol 
life.  And  when  he  saw  those  voracious  birds,  the  cra- 
vings of  whose  appetite  are  seldom  entirely  satisfied,  part, 
of  their  own  accord,  with  their  favourite  provisicm,  nDK>ra- 
ing  ai^d  evening,  for  many  days,  and  brini^  it  themselves 
to  the  place  of  nis  retreat ;  he  could  not  mirtake  or  disre* 
gard  the  secret  influence  under  which  they  acted.  The 
brook  Cherith,  on  whose  border  the  miracle  was  wrought, 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  river  Kana,  mentioned 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  chapters  of  Joshua,  which 
watered  the  confines  of  Ephraim  and  Benjamin.  This 
brook  derived  its  name  Kana,  from  the  reeds,  which,  in 
great  abundance,  clothed  its  banks;  among  which  the 
prophet  found  a  secure  retreat  from  the  persecution  of  his 
enemies.  Its  other  name,  Cherith,  may  be  traced  to  the 
verb  Charah,  which  the  Greek  interpreters  render  to  fe^ 
because  on  its  margin  the  prophet  was  fed  by  the  ravm;. 
Were  this  conjecture  true,  the  name  must  |iave  been  given 
by  anticipation ;  for  which  no  satisfactory  reason  can  be 
assigned.  It  is  more  natural  to  suppose,  that,  as  the  verb 
commonly  signifies  to  digi  aix  sometimes  to  rush  on  wi?h 
violence,  the  name  Cherith  alludes  to  the  violent  rapid iiv 
of  the  stream  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  or  to  the  deep 
pits  which,  like  many  other  torrents  in  those  re^rions,  n 
excavates  in  its  fVirious  course.  The  pRiticular  sitnatioa 
of  this  brook  is  more  distinctly  marked  bv  the  sacred  ht$- 
torian,  who  says,  it  **is  before  Jordan.'^  This  phrase 
seems  to  mean,  that  it  ftowed  into  the  Jordan ;  and  froa 
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the  second  clause  of  the  rerse  we  may  infer,  that  Hs  course 
lay  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  because  it  is  said  by  God 
to  Elijah,  "  Get  thee  hence,  and  tarn  thee  eastwara,  and 
bide  thysielf  by  the  brook  Oherith,  that  is  before  Jordan  .>" 
for  Elijah  must  have  been  on  the  west  side  of  Jordan,  when 
tie  ^^as  commanded  to  go  eastward  to  a  stream  that  flowed 
Ajc  the  Jordan  on  that  side. — Paxton, 

Some  suppose  ravens  to  be  a  mistranslation,  and  that  the 
promise  reierred  to  a  people  who  were  to  feed  the  prophet. 
The  following  quotation  rrom  the  Scanda  Pur&na  does  not 
legative  the  opinion,  but  it  shows,  in  a  remote  period,  that 
>irds  were  supposect  on  some  special  occasions  to  depart 
Tom  their  usual  habits.  In  the  relation  of  the  events  of  great 
intiqaity  among  the  heathen,  much  of  fable  must  be  ex- 
>ected,  but  there  is  often  a  glimmering  ray  of  light  in  the 
>bscurity,  pointing  to  circumstances  which  assist  the  mind 
n  its  attamment  of  truth.  In  the  town  of  Kanche  (Con- 
everam)  it  is  said,  **  Of  the  birds,  there  is  a  s&thaka  bird 
vhich  takes  food  to  the  gods,  a  swan  which  gives  precious 
stones,  a  parrot  which  repeats  science,  and  a  cock  which 
irows  not  in  time  of  trouble."— Robcbtb. 

Ver.  12.  And  she  said,  As  the  Lord  thy  God 
liveth,  I  have  not  a  cake,  but  a  hanoful  of 
meal  in  a  barrel,  and  a  little  oil  in  a  cruise : 
and,  behold,  I  am  gathering  two  sticks,  that  I 
may  go  in  and  dress  it  for  me  and  my  son,  that 
we  may  eat  it,  and  die. 

So  said  the  widow  of  Zarephath  to  the  prophet  Elijah. 
Sow  often  do  we  see  females,  just  before  the  time  of  Doli- 
ng their  rice,  strolling  about  m  search  of  a  few  sticks  to 
nake  it  ready.  All  their  fires  are  made  of  wood,  (or  dried 
jows'  dung,^  and  in  a  countrv  where  there  is  so  much  jun- 
»le,  and  so  little  rain,  they  seldom  trouble  themselves  before 
he  moment  they  require  it.  But  the  widow  said  that  she 
uras  gathering  two  sticks ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  singular  to 
ind  mat  the  Hindoos  ot\en  u.se  the  same  number  when  it 
*efers  to  many  things.  "  Well,  Venftsi,  what  are  you  look- 
ngforl" — "  I  am  looking  for  two  sticks  to  prepare  my 
'ice.'*  "Child,  go  fetch  me  irend/Urladdi^  two  sticks,  to 
nake.  ready  my  cnrry."    "  Alas!  I  cannot  find  two  sticks 

0  make  the  water  hot."  "  My  lord,  I  only  ask  for  two 
nouthfals  of  rice.*'  "  Ah!  sir,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  re- 
>eat  two  words  in  your  ear,  I  shall  be  satisfied."  "  Good, 
lave  you  any  thing  more  to  say  1"  "  No,  sir."  "  Then  I 
lave  not  two  words  for  that,"  (meaning,  he  does  not  object.) 
^ny  person  who  has  been  in  the  East,  will  recognise,  in 
hese  quotations,  a  figure  of  speech  he  has  heard  a  thou- 
and  times. — Roberts. 

The  corn  which  they  reserve  for  daily  use,  they  keep  in 
ong  earthen  jars ;  because,  when  kept  in  sacks  or  barrels, 

1  is  liable  to  be  eaten  by  worms.  This  is  confirmed  by 
>f  orden,  who  tells  us,  that  when  he  was  travelling  in  Upper 
Sgypt.  one  of  the  natives  opened  a  great  jar,  in  order  to 
»how  him  how  they  preserved  their  com  there.  In  some 
'eg  ions  of  the  East  indies,  the  paddy,  or  rice  in  the  husk, 
s  also  preserved  in  large  earthen  jars,  that  are  kept  in  the 
lOuse;  or  in  small  cylindrical  stores,  which  the  potters 
nake  of  clay ;  the  mouth  is  covered  with  an  inverted  pot ; 
ind  the  paddy  is  drawn  oat  of  a  hole  at  the  bottom,  as  it  is 
ranted.  It  seems  to  have  been  in  one  of  these  earthen  jars 
hat  the  woman  of  Zarephath  kept  her  com,  of  which  she 
lad  only  enough  left,  wnen  the  prophet  Elijah  applied  to 
ler  for  a  morsel  of  bread,  to  make  a  handful  of  meal.  In 
>ur  translation,  the  original  term  ^la)  chad  is  rendered 
>arrel ;  but  a  barrel,  properly  speaking,  it  could  not  be, 
because  a  vessel  of  that  sort  is  never  used  for  holding  com 
n  those  regions.  Neither  could  it  be  a  chest,  although  this 
19  often  us^  in  the  East  for  preserving  com ;  because  the 
FIcbrew  term  is  quite  different.  In  the  second  book  of 
Kings  it  is  stated,  that  *' Jehoiada  the  priest  took  (n"«<  aron) 
I  chest,  and  bored  a  hole  in  the  lid  of  it,  and  set  it  beside 
:he  altar."  The  same  word  is  employed  hf  Moses,  to  de- 
lete a  cofiin ;  but  most  generally,  to  signify  the  chest,  or 
irk  of  the  testimony,  on  which  tne  cherabim  stood,  in  the 
hioly  of  holies.  This  term,  among  the  Hebrews,  therefore, 
sroperly  signified  a  chest  made  of  wood ;  never  a  vessel  for 
iioldin^  water.  But  (la)  chad  they  commonly  used  to  sig- 
nify a  jar  or  pitcher  lor  holding  water;  which  was  made 
>f  eartn,  never  of  wood.    It  is  the  same  word  in  the  origi- 


nal, which  the  sacred  historian  eijnploys,  to  denote  the 
vessels  in  which  Gideon's  army  concealed  their  torches, 
and  which  they  broke  with  a  clashing  terrific  noise,  when 
they  blew  with  their  trumpets.  Both  these  circumstances 
suppose  they  were  vessels  of  earth,  which  are  employed  in 
the  East  for  the  double  purpose  of  preserving  corn  and 
holding  water.  The  (is)  chad  was  also  the  vessel  with 
which  Rebecca  went  out  to  fetch  water  from  the  well ; 
which,  in  our  translation,  is  rendered  pitcher.  But  the 
Orientals  never  carried  a  barrel  to  the.  fountain,  nor  drew 
water  with  a  wooden  vessel.  Hence,  the  barrel  in  which 
the  woman  of  Zarephath  kept  her  corn,  was  in  reality  an 
earthen  jar.  The  four  barrels  of  water,  then,  which  Eli- 
jah commanded  his  attendants  to  pour  on  the  sacrifice, 
should  have  been  translated  four  jars  or  pitchers ;  for  the 
original  word  is  the  same  in  all  these  instances. — Paxton. 

CHAPTER  XVm. 

Yer.  5.  And  Ahab  said  unto  Obadiah,  Go  into 
the  land,  unto  all  fountains  of  water,  and  unto 
all  brooks :  peradventure  we  may  find  grass  to 
save  the  horses  and  mules  alive,  that  we  lose 
not  all  the  beasts.  6.  So  they  divided  the  land 
between  them,  to  pass  throughout  it:  Ahab 
went  one  way  by  himself,  and  Obadiah  went 
another  way  by  nimself. 

See  on  Est.  8. 10. 

Brooks  were  generally  the  most  likely  places  to  find  grass 
in  a  time  of  drought,  though  far  from  oeing  places  where 
they  might  be  certain  of  succeeding ;  for  in  such  seasons, 
herbaceous  animals  generally  stop  near  fountains  of  water, 
and  feed  in  the  vicinity,  till  all  the  grass  be  consumed. 
Thus  travellers  are  often  greatly  disappointed,  who  natu- 
rally expect  to  find  grass  where  they  find  water ;  but  on 
reaching  the  spot  they  find  that  the  game  has  consumed 
every  blade  or  grass.  However,  as  the  cattle  could  not 
graze  long  where  there  was  no  water,  it  was  the  wisest 
method  Ahab  could  pursue.  The  circumstance  shows 
the  simplicity  of  ancient  manners,  that  a  king  and  one  of 
his  principal  governors  should  go  at  the  head  of  such  ex- 
peditions. It  is  the  same  in  Africa  at  this  present  time ; 
for  no  king  there,  nor  any  of  his  principal  chiefe,  would 
think  they  were  at  all  lessening  their  dimity  by  engaging 
in  an  eipedition  either  in  search  of  water  or  grass.  Indeea, 
it  would  be  viewed  by  the  people  as  one  of  the  most  im- 

Sortant  affairs  in  which  their  ralers  could  be  engaged,  and, 
id  they  succeed,.few  things  would  be  likely  to  render  them 
more  popular. — African  Lioht. 

It  appears  there  had  not  been  rain  for  three  years  and  six 
months,  which  must  have  had  a  fatal  effect  on  vegetation. 
What  would  England  (situated  in  a  temperate  climate)  be 
under  such  circumstances  1  In  droughts  in  the  East,  which 
have  lasted  from  six  to  ten  months,  how  often  have  we  seen 
men,  like  Obadiah,  going  along  in  marshy  places,  or  by  the 
sides  of  tanks,  in  search  of  grass  for  their  cattle  1  See  the 
poor  fellow  with  a  basket,  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  pal- 
mirah,  on  his  back,  a  little  instrument  (which  works  like 
a  Dutch  hoe)  in  his  hand ;  he  strolls  from  fountain  to  brook, 
and  no  sooner  does  he  see  a  green  patch  of  verdure,  than 
he  runs  with  eagerness  to  the  spot !  Perhaps  he  meets  an- 
other in  search  of  the  same  thing,  when  each  declares  he 
bad  the  first  view.  They  set  to  work,  snarling  at  each 
other,  and  dealing  out  all  kinds  of  abuse,  till  they  have 
cleared  the  place  of  every  green  blade.  Wherever  there 
is  a  stream  or  an  artificial  watercourse,  there  the  eye  is 
refreshed  with  delightful  verdure ;  but  look  a  few  yards 
from  the  place,  and  you  see  the  withered  herbage,  appa- 
rently gone  beyond  recovery,  but  which,  in  a  few  hours, 
would  start  into  fresh  life,  it  visited  by  soowers.  The  ef- 
fect of  rain  is  like  enchantment  on  the  scene,  and  the  Eng- 
lish stranger  is  often  reminded  of  the  green  fields  of  his  own 
native  land.— Roberts. 

Ver.  9.  And  he  said.  What  have  I  sinned,  thai 
thou  wouldest  deliver  thy  servant  into  the  haiid 
of  Ahab,  to  slay  me?  . 

Obadiah  asked  this  question  of  Elijah,  when  the  prophet 
wished  him  to  go  and  tell  Ahab,  his  bitter  enemy,  *'  Behold, 
Elijah  is  here."    Thus,  a  person  requested  to  uo  anv  thine 
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whieh  implies  danger  or  difhculty,  asks,  BwH/i^jM&ppo- 
sey4hane?  "  What  evil  or  sin  liave  I  done  V*  The  ques- 
tion is  also  asked,  when  a  map  is  visited  with  affliction, 
"  What  evil  has  he  done  1"— Rr  bbrts. 

Yer.  10.  As  the  Lord  thy  God  liveth^  there  is 
no  nation  or  kingdom  whither  my  lord  hath  not 
sent  to  seek  thee :  and  when  they  said,  fie  is 
not  iheret  he  took  an  oath  of  the  kingdom  and 
nation,  that  they  found  thee  not. 

People  in  England  would  be  astonished  and  appalled  at 
the  frequency  and  nature  of  the  oaths  of  the  heathen.  A 
man's  assertion  or  affirmation,  in  common  conversation,  is 
seldom  believed.  Thus,  men  may  be  heard  in  the  streets, 
in  the  fields,  or  bazaars,  and  children  in  the  schools  or 
the  play-grounds,  say,  "  Swear  you  will  do  this ;  now  take 
an  oath  you  have  not  done  it."  Then  they  swear  by  the 
temple,  or  its  lamp,  by  their  parents^  or  children,  ana  ap- 
peal to  their  deities  for  a  confirmation  of  the  assertion. — 

ROBSaTB. 

Ver.  19.  Now  therefore  send,  aiid  rather  to  me 
all  Israel  unto  Mount  Carmel,  and  the  prophets 
of  Baal  four  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  prophets 
of  the  groves  four  hundred,  which  eat  at  Jeze- 
bel's table. 

We  are  not,  I  apprehend,  to  suppose  that  these  eight 
hundred  and  nAy  prophets,  or  even  the  four  hundred  of 
the  grovesj  ate  at  the  royal  table,  where  Jezebel  herself  took 
her  refection ;  for  though  1  am  sensible  it  is  not  unusual 
in  the  East  for  servants  to  eat  at  the  same  table  where  their 
masters  have  eaten,  after  their  masters  have  done ;  and 
that  several  hundreds  eat  in  the  palaces  of  the  eastern  prin- 
ces ;  yet  it  could  never  be  thought  necessary  by  Jezelnsl  to 
have  four  hundred  chaplains  in  waiting  at  once  at  court. 
i  should  think  the  words  mean,  that  these  four  hundred 
prophets  of  the  groves  fed  daily  at  a  common  table,  in  or 
near  the  temple  of  that  idol  which  they  served,  and  which 
was  provided  for  at  the  expense  of  Jezebel,  living  there  in 
a  kind  of  collegiate  way,  as  the  prophets  of  Jbhovah  appear 
to  have  done.  Their  business  was,  I  suppose,  to  sing  the 
praises  of  the  idols  they  worshipped ;  ana  to  watch  from 
time  to  time  in  their  temples,  unaer  the  pretence  of  receiv- 
ing oracular  answers  to  tne  inquiries  of  those  that  came  to 
eonsolt  them ;  and,  it  may  be,  to  teach  the  worshippers  in 
what  form  of  words  to  address  the  deity  they  served. — 

HARMBa. 

Yer.  27.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  noon,  that  Elijah 
mocked  them,  and  sain,  Cry  aloud ;  for  he  is  a 

fod:  either  he  is  talking,  or  he  is  pursuing,  or 
e  is  in  a  journey,  or  perad venture  ne  sleepeth, 
and  must  be  awaked. 

In  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  the  Orientals  retire  to  rest 
on  their  bed,  till  the  cool  of  the  evening  summons  them 
again  to  active  life.  "  The  heathens,"  says  Mr.  Blunt, 
'*  assigned  all  the  properties  and  habits  of  man  to  their 

fods,  and  among  the  number,  that  of  reposing  at  midday, 
lence  was  it  unlawful  to  enter  the  temples  at  that  hour, 
lest  their  slumbers  should  be  disturbed.  The  goatherd 
ventured  not  to  play  upon  his  pipe  at  noon,  for  fear  of 
awakening  Pan.  Hence,  too,  the  peculiar  force  of  the  d&- 
rxsiaa  witn  which  Elijah  addressed  the  priests  of  Baal: 
*  And  it  came  to  pass  at  noon,  that  Elijah  mocked  them, 

and  said,  Cry  aloua ;  for  he  is  a  god peradventure  be 

sleepethj  and  must  be  awaked.'  Accordingly  we  read  that 
these  priests  did  not  despair  of  rousing  their  god,  and  indu- 
cing him  to  declare  himself, '  till  the  time  of  evening  sacri- 
fice/ At  that  hour  the  period  allowed  for  repose  had  ter- 
minated :  and  when  he  still  continued  deaf  to  their  cries, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  their  cause  became  altogether  hope- 
less.*'—Paxtow. 

The  margin  has,  for  "  talking ''  "meditaUth;*  and  for 
"  pursuing,''  **  hath  a  pursuit/'  This  keen  and  ingenious 
sarcasm  relates,  I  doubt  not,  to  their  god,  as  having  been 
accustomed  sometimes  to  sleep,  to  talk,  to  go  on  a  journey, 
ur  to  join  in  the  pursuit.  Tnat  the  baal-peor  of  Assyria, 
•rd  the  Siva-lingam  of  India,  are  the  same,  is  certain. 


And  is  it  not  ii^tefesting  to  know  that  those  things  wrhiek 
are  attributed  to  Baal  are  also  attributed  to  Siva  1  **  Either 
he  is  talking."  The  margin  has.  for  "  talking,"  medUateik, 
Dr.  A.  Clarke  says,  "  Perhaps  the  word  should  be  inter* 
preted  as  in  the  mai^n,  he  meditateth,  he  is  in  a  profound 
revery,  be  is  making  some  godlike  projects,  he  is  c<Misideiw 
ing  how  he  may  keep  up  his  credit  in  the  nation."  Siva 
was  once  absorbed  in  a  profoimd  meditation :  to  him  the 
time  appeared  only  as  a  moment,  but  to  the  world  as  a^es. 
Universal  nature,  for  want  of  his  attention,  was  about  to 
expire.  Women  had  ceased  to  bear,  and  all  things  weic 
out  of  course.  The  gods  and  men  became  alarmed,  and 
their  enemies  began  to  oppress  them.  All  were  afraid  to 
disturb  him  in  his  meditations,  till  Caooa,  the  ^od  of  lov& 
agreed  to  stand  before  him:  when  Siva,  being  aronsea 
from  his  revery,  sent  fire  from  his  fhintai  eye,  which  d» 
stroyed  the  intruder. 

*'  Or  he  is  pursuing."  The  Hebrew  has  this,  '*  hath  a  jm> 
suit :"  on  which  Dr.  A.  Clarke  says,  ^  he  may  be  taking 
his  pleasure  in  hunting."  Siva  is  described  as  taking 
great  pleasure  in  the  chase ;  and  in  the  month  of  Septem* 
ber,  his  image  and  that  of  P&rvati,  his  wife,  are  taken  fron 
the  temple,  put  into  a  keadr4ieamf  or  car.  and  carried  oa 
men's  shoulders  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  toe  chase! 

"  Or  he  is  in  a  journey."  ISiva  is  represented  as  taking 
long  journeys,  and  sometimes  for  very  discreditable  purposes. 

**  Peradventure  he  sieepeth."  Siva  often  did  this,  espe- 
cially when  he  took  the  rorm  of  a  cooly ;  for,  after  he  bad 
performed  his  task,  he  fell  asleep  under  the  tree  called  the 
Ktmda  Muram.  Thus  the  prophet  mentioned  four  things, 
in  some  of  which  their  god  was  engaged,  and  consequent- 
ly, could  not  attend  to  their  requests.  But  it  was  inanifestlr 
improper,  if  he  were  thus  occupied,  for  them  to  distuiv 
him :  vet  Elijah  said,  "  Cry  aloud,"  let  him  hear  yon  i  he 
is  no  doubt  a  god. 

When  a  holy  person  before  the  temple,  or  in  any  sacred 

Elace,  is  meditatmg,.  not  one  will  presume  to  disturb  him : 
ow,  then,  could  they  interrupt  tneir  deity  1  When  en- 
gaged in  pleasure,  whether  of  the  chase  or  any  other 
amusement,  no  one  dares  to  interfere  with  the  great  man ; 
and  yet  Baal  was  to  be  called  from  his  pleasures.  It  is 
improper  to  interrupt  those  that  are  on  a  journey.  They 
have  an  object  in  view,  and  that  must  first  be  accomplish- 
ed. No  one  will  disturb  a  person  when  he  is  asldip— to 
them  it  seems  to  be  almost  a  sin  to  awake  a  man  from  his 
slumbers.  Where  is  your  master  %  "  Nittari/*  a&lcep  i 
and  then  you  may  walk  ofi*  till  another  day.  Yet,  improper 
as  it  was  to  interfere  with  Baal  in  his  engagements,  the 
sarcastic  prophet  said,  "  Cry  aloud."    "  And  they  cried 

aloud,  and  cut  themselves with  knives."    Here,  also, 

the  devotees  may  be  seen  cutting  themselves  with  knives 
till  the  blood  stream  from  their  bodies^  or  suspended  with 
hooks  in  their  flesh  from  a  pole,  or  with  their  tongue  cut 
out,  or  practising  other  cruelties  on  themselves,  for  the  ex- 
piation of  their  sins,  or  the  glory  of  their  gods. — Roberts. 

Ver.  28.  And  they  cried  aloud,  and  cut  them* 
selves,  after  their  manner,  with  knives  and  Ian* 
cets,  till  the  blood  gushed  out  upon  them. 

If  we  look  into  antiquity,  we  shall  find  that  nothing  was 
more  common  in  the  religious  rites  of  several  nations,  than 
this  barbarous  custom.  To  ihis  purpose  we  may  observe, 
that  (as  Plutarch  de  Sonerstitione  tells  us)  the  priests  of  Bel> 
lona,  when  ihej  sacrinced  to  that  goddess,  besmeared  the 
victim  with  their  own  blood.  The  Persian  magivistd  to 
appease  tempests,  and  allay  the  winds,  by  making  incisk»s 
in  their  flesh.  They  who  carried  about  the  Svrian  cod* 
dess,  cut  and  slash^  themselves  with  knives,  till  the  hlooj 
gushed  out.  This  practice  remains  in  many  places  at  the 
present  time,  and  frequent  instances  of  it  may  be  met  witk 
in  modem  voyages  and  travels.^BuROBR. 

There  has  been  no  little  supposition  and  conjecture,  for 
what  reason  the  priests  of  Baal  "cut  themselves,  after  their 
manner,  with  knives,  and  with  lancets,  till  theblocd  gushed 
out  upon  them."  1  Kings  xviii.  28.  This  seems,  by  tht 
story,  to  have  been  after  Elijah  had  mocked  them,  (or,  at 
lea.Ht,  while  he  was  mocking  them,)  and  had  worked  op 
their  fervour  and  passions  to  the  utmost  height.  Mr. 
Harmer  has  touched  lightly  on  this,  but  has  not  set  it  in  » 
clear  a  view  as  it  seems  to  be  capable  of,  nor  has  he  gireD 
very  cogent  instances.  *  II  may  be  taken  as  an  instance  at 
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earnest  entreaty,  of  conjuration,  by  the  most  powerful  marks 
of  affection :  q.  d.  "  Dost  thou  not  see,  O  naal  I  with  what 
passion  we  adore  thee  T — how  we  give  thee  most  decisive 
tokens  of  our  affection  1  We  shrink  at  no  pain,  we  decline 
no  disfigurement,  to  demonstrate  our  love  for  thee;  and  yet 
thou  answerest  not  t  6^  every  token  of  our  regard,  answer 
us !  By  the  fk>eely  flowing  blood  we  shed  for  thee,  answer 
us  1"  &c.  They  certainly  demonstrated  their  attachment  to 
Baal ;  but  Baal  did  not  testilj  his  reciprocal  attachment  to 
them,  in  proof  of  his  divinity,  which  was  the  article  in 
debate  between  them  and  Elijah.  Observe,  how  readily 
these  stiir  bleeding  cuttings  would  identify  the  priests  of 
Baal  at  the  subsequent  slaughter;  and  how  they  tended  to 
justify  that  slaughter;  being  contrary  to  the  law  that  ought 
to  have  govern^  the  Hebrew  nation,  as  we  shall  see  pres- 
ently. As  the  demonstration  of  love,  by  cuttings  made  in 
the  flesh,  still  maintains  itself  in  the  East,  a  few  instances 
ma^  be  at  least  amusing  to  European  lovers,  without  fear 
of  Its  becoming  faskionatU  among  us.  "  But  the  most 
ridiculous  and  senseless  method  of  expressing  their  affec- 
tion, is  their  singing  certain  amorous  and  whining  songs, 
composed  on  purpose  for  such  mad  occasions;  between 
eveiy  line  whereof  they  cut  and  slash  their  naked  arms 
with  daggers:  each  endeavouring,  in  their  emulative  mad- 
ness, to  exceed  the  other  by  the  depth  and  number  of  the 
wounds  he  gives  himself.  [A  lively  picture  this,  of  the 
singing,  leaping,  and  self-slashing  pnests  of  Baalt]  Some 
Turks,  I  have  observed,  when  old,  and  past  the  follies 
which  possessed  their  youth,  show  their  arms,  all  gashed 
and  scarred  from  wrist  to  elbow ;  and  express  a  great  con- 
cern, but  greater  wonder,  at  their  past  simplicity."  The 
*'  odaness  of  the  style  invited  me  to  render  some  of  the 
above  named  songs  into  English :     . 

Coald  I,  dear  rav  of  heaTenl?  UghL 
Who  now  behind  a  cloud  dost  abuiai 
Obtain  the  blesainf  ofthy  sicht, 
And  taste  thy  inluence  all  diTioe; 

'  That  woald  I  ahed  mr  warm  heait'a  blood, 

Aa  now  I  gaah  my  ▼einr  arm : 
Wouldac  thou,  but  like  the  una,  think  food 

To  draw  it  upward  by  aome  charm.' 

Another  runs  thus: 

*  O,  lovely  charmer,  pity  me  t 
See  how  my  blood  doea  from  me  lly  1 

Yet  were  I  aure  to  conqupr  thee, 
Witneaa  it,  Heaven  I  Pti  gladly  die.'  >' 

(Aamn  Hiu/a  TVovelf.) 

This  account  is  confirmed  by  De  la  Motraye,  who  gives 
a  print  of  such  a  subject.  Lest  the  reader  should  think  that 
this  love,  and  its  tokens,  are  homages  to  the  all-subduing 
and  distracting  power  of  beautv  only,  we  add  Pitts'  ac- 
count of  the  same  procedure :  *'  It  is  common  for  men  there 
to  fall  in  love  with  dovs,  as  it  is  here  in  England  to  be  in  love 
Tvith  women ;  and  I  have  seen  many,  when  they  have  been 
drunk,  give  themselves  deep  gashes  on  ikeir  arms,  wUh  a 
knife^  saying,  *  It  is  for  the  love  I  bear  to  such  a  boy  V  and 
I  assure  you,  I  have  seen  several,  who  have  had  their  arms 
fuU  of  great  cuts,  as  tokens  of  their  love,"  &c.  (Pitts*  Ac- 
count of  Mohammedism.)  This  custom  of  cnttmg  them- 
selves is  taken,  in  other  places  of  scripture,  as  a  mark 
of  affection :  so  Jer.  xlviii.  37,  "  Every  head  shall  be  bald, 
every  beard  clipped,  and  upon  all  hands,  cornNos;  and 
npon  the  loins,  sackcloth  :**  as  tokens  of  excessive  ^ef  for 
the  absence  or  those  thus  regarded.  So,  chap.  xn.  ver.  6, 
**  Both  the  great  and  the  small  shall  die  in  the  land :  they 
shall  not  be  buried,  neither  shall  men  lament  for  them,  nor 
cut  themselves/'  in  proof  of  their  affection,  and  expression 
of  their  loss;  *'nor  make  themselves  bald  for  them,"  by 
tearing  their  hair,  &c.  as  a  token  of  grief.  So.  chap.  xli.  5, 
**  There  came  from  Samaria  fourscore  men,  naving  their 
boards  shaven,  and  their  clothes  rent,  and  having  eui 
themselves,  with  offerings  to  the  house  of  the  Lord.*^  So, 
chap,  xlvii.  5.  "Baldness is  come  upon  Gaza:  Ashkelon  is 
cut  off,  with  tne  residue  of  her  valleys ;  how  long  wilt  thou 
cut  Ihvself?"  rather,  perhaps,  how  deep,  or  to  ufhat  length 
wilt  thou  cut  thfself?    All  these  places  include  the  idea  of 

§ainful  absence  of  the  party  beloved.  Cuttings  for  the 
ead  had  the  same  radical  idea  of  privation.  The  law 
sajs,  Lev.  xix.  28,  and  Dent.  xiv.  1,  "Ye  are  the  children 
of  the  Lord  your  God ;  ye  shall  not  cut  uourselves,  nor 
make  any  baldness  between  your  eyes,  for  the  dead;**  i  e. 
restrain  such  excessive  tokens  of  grief ;  sorrow  not  as  those 
wiihout  hope,  if  for  a  dead  friend ;  but  if  for  a  dead  Idol, 
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as  Calmet  always  takes  it,  then  it  prohibits  the  idolatrous 
custom,  of  which  it  also  manifests  the  antiquity.  Mr. 
Harmer  has  anticipated  us.  in  referring  "  the  wounds  in 
the  hands'*  of  the  examinea  prophet,  Zech.  xiii.  6,  to  this 
custom ;— the  prophet  denies  that  he  eave  himself  these 
wounds  in  token  of  his  affection  to  an  idol ;  but  admits  that 
he  had  received  them  in  token  of  affection  to  a  person.  It 
is  usual  to  refer  the  expression  of  the  apostle,  Gal.  vi.  17. 
**  I  bear  in  my  body  the  marks  (^sUgmata)  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,"  to  those  imprinted  on  soldiers  by  their  command- 
ers; or  to  thoee  imprinted  on  slaves  by  tiieir  masters ;  but 
would  there  be  any  degradation  of  the  apostle,  if  we  re- 
ferred them  to  tokens  ofaffection  towards  Jesus  1  q.  d.  "  Let 
no  man  take  xtpoa  him  to  [molest,  fatigue,]  trouble  me  by 
questioning  my  pretensions  to  the  apostleship,  or  to  the 
character  of  a  true  lover  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  some  among 
you  Galatians  have  done ;  for  I  think  my  losses,  my  suffer- 
mgs,  my  scars,  received  in  the  fulfilment  of  my  duty  to  him, 
are  tokens  sufficiently  visible  to  every  man  whc  considers 
them  of  my  regard  to  him,  for  whose  sake  I  have  borne, 
and  still  bear  them:  I  shall  therefore  write  no  more  in  vin- 
dication of  my  character,  in  that  respect,  however  it  may 
be  impagned."— TiTLOR  in  Calmet. 

Yer.  33.  And  he  put  the  wood  in  order,  and  cut 
the  bullock  in  pieces,  and  laid  him  on  the  wood, 
and  said.  Fill  four  barrels  with  water,  and  pour 
it  on  the  burnt-sacrifice,  and  on  the  wood. 

See  on  1  Kings  17. 12. 

Ver.  41.  And  Elijah  "said  unto  Ahab,  Get  thee 
up,  eat  and  drink:  for  there  is  a  sound  of 
abundance  of  rain. 

It  is  as  common  in  the  East  to  say  there  is  the  sound  of 
rain,  as  it  is  in  England  to  say  there  is  an  appearance  of 
rain.  Sometimes  this  refers  to  thunder,  as  the  precursor; 
and  at  other  times  to  a  blowing  noise  in  the  clouds,  which 
indicates  rain  is  at  hand.  In  the  vicinity  of  a  hill  or  tall 
trees,  the  sound  is  the  loudest;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that  Elijah  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Carmel.* 

RoBEaTS. 

Ver.  42.  So  Ahab  went  up  to  eat  and  to  drink. 
And  Elijah  went  up  to  the  top  of  Cannel ;  and 
he  cast  himself  down  upon  the  earth,  and  put 
his  &ce  between  his  knees. 

David's  posture,  mentioned  1  Chron.  zvii.  16,  in  all 
probability  was  not  tknlike  that  of  Elijah,  which  was  one 
of  most  earnest  supplication.  I  remember  being  present 
in  the  supreme  court  at  Matura,  when  the  prisoners  were 
brought  up  to  receive  their  sentences;  and  when  a  Cinga- 
lese woman,  on  hearing  her  son's  condemnation  to  suffer 
death,  rushed  through  the  crowd,  and  presenting  herself 
before  the  bench,  in  the  very  posture  ascribed  to  Ehiah,  en- 
treated, in  the  most  heart-rending  manner,  that  his  life 
might  be  spared. — Callaway. 

who,  in  the  East^  has  not  seen  the  natives  thus  sitting  on 
the  earthy  with  their  (hces  between  their  knees  1  Tnose 
engaged  in  deep  meditation,  in  a  long  train  of  reasoning^ 
when  revolving  the  past,  or  anticipating  the  fiUfirCj  when  in 
great  sorrow  or  fatigue,  as  coolies  after  a  journey,  may  be 
seen  seated  on  the  ground  with  the  face  between  the  knees. 
*'  This  morning,  as  I  passed  the  garden  of  Chinnan,  I  saw 
him  on  the  ground  with  his  face  between  his  knees;  I  won- 
der what  plans  he  was  forming :  it  must  have  been  some* 
thing  ver3r  important  to  cause  him  thus  to  meditate." 
"  Kandan  Ls  sicK  or  in  trouble,  for  he  has  got  his  face  be- 
tween his  knees.*'  "  The  man  threatens  to  trouble  you." 
— **  He  trouble  me  I  I  shall  never  put  my  face  between  my 
knees  on  his  accotmt."  "Alas!  noor  woman,  she  must 
have  a  cruel  husband,  for  she  has  always  her  face  between 
her  knees."  Elijah  went "  to  the  top  of  Carmel,"  to  medi^ 
tale  on  the  past  and  the  future:  there  he  was,  alter  the  display 
of  God's  majesty  in  the  fire  IVom  heaven,  in  the  destruction 
of  the  priests,  and  in  the  certain  anticipation  of  rain,  with 
**  his  face  between  his  hues.'* — Roberts. 

The  devout  posture  of  some  people  of  the  Levant  greatly 
resembles  that  of  Elijah.  Just  before  the  descent  of  the 
rain,  '*  he  cast  himself  down  upon  the  earth,  and  put  his  fiu*^ 
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between  his  knees.*'  Chardin  relates  that  the  dervises,  es- 
pecially those  of  the  Indies,  put  themselves  into  this  postnrei 
in  order  to  meditate,  and  also  to  repose  themselves.  They 
tie  their  knees  against  their  belly  with  their  girdle,  and  lay 
their  heads  on  the  top  of  them,  and  this,  according  to  them, 
is  the  best  posture  for  recollection. — Harmbr. 

Yer.  44.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  seventh  time, 
that  he  said.  Behold,  there  ariseth  a  little  cloud 
out  of  the  sea,  like  a  man's  hand,  And  he  said, 
Go  up,  say  unto  Ahab,  Prepare  thy  chariot, 
and  get  thee  down,  that  the  rain  stop  thee  not. 

That  is,  says  Bp.  Patrick,  Elijah  saw  such  abundance  of 
rain  coming  as  would  cause  floods,  and  render  the  wav 
impassable,  if  Ahab  did  not  make  haste  home :  and  accord- 
ingly, in  a  verv  short  space  of  time  that  little  doud  spread 
itself,  and  with  a  great  thickness  covered  the  face  of  the 
sky. 

When  Elijah's  servant  reported  to  his  master,  that  he 
saw  a  little  cloud  arising  out  of  the  jsea  like  a  man's  hand, 
he  commanded  him  to^^  up  and  saywUo  Ahabj-prepare 
thy  chariot,  and  get  thee  down,  that  the  rain  itop  thee  not. 
Tnis  circumstance  was  justly  considered  as  the  sure  indi- 
cation of  an  approaching  shower, /or  it  came  to  pass,  in  the 
mean  while,  thai  the  heaven  was  black  wiih  clouds  ana  wind, 
and  there  was  a  great  rain.  Mr.  Bruce  has  an  observation, 
which  greatly  corroborates  this  relation.  He  sajs,  **  there 
are  three  remarkable  appearances  attending  the  mundation 
of  the  Nile :  every  mornmg,  in  Abyssinia,  is  clear,  and  the 
sun  shines ;  about  nine,  a  smallcloud,  not  above  four  feet 
broad,  appears  in  the  east,  wnirling  violently  round  as  if 
upon  an  axis;  but  arrived  near  the  zenith,  it  first  abates 
its  motion,  then  loses  its  form,  and  extends  itself  greatly, 
and  seems  to  call  up  vapours  from  all  opposite  quarters'. 
These  clouds  having  attained  nearly  the  same  height,  rush 
against  each  other  with  great  violence,  and  put  me  alwavs 
in  mind  of  Elijah's  foretelling  rain  on  mount  Carmel.  The 
air,  impelled  before  the  heaviest  mass,  or  swiftest  mover, 
makes  an  impression  of  its  own  form  in  the  collection  of 
clouds  opposite,  and  the  moment  it  has  taken  possession  of 
the  space  made  to  receive  it,  the  most  violent  tnunder  pos- 
sible instantly  follows,  with  rain ;  and  after  some  hours  the 
sirjr  again  clears."— Bubdsr. 

Ycr.  45.  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  mean  while, 
that  the  heaven  was  black  with  clouds  and"^ 
wind,  and  there  was  a  great  rain.     And  Ahab 
rode  out,  and  went  to  Jezreel. 

See  on  3  Kings  3. 16, 17. 

Yer.  46.  And  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  on  Eli- 
jah :  and  he  girded  up  his  loins,  and.  ran  before 
Ahab  to  the  entrance  of  Jezreel. 

See  the  man  who  has  to  mo  a  race,  or  take  a  journey; 
he  girds  up  his  loins  with  a  long  robe  or  shawl.  Elijan, 
therefore,  tnus  prepared  himself  to  run  before  the  chariot 
of  the  king,  ureat  persons  have  always  men  running 
BEFORE  them,  with  an  ensign  of  office  in  their  hands. 
Elijah  probably  did  this  in  consequence  of  the  wonderful 
events  tnat  had  taken  place :  (ire  having  come  from  heaven, 
Baal's  priests  having  been  destroyed,  the  rain  having  de- 
scended, and  the  proud  king  his  enemy  having  been  reccm- 
ciled,  he  ran  l>efore,  as  the  priest  of  the  Lord,  to  show  fh>m 
whom  the  blessings  had  come. — Roberts. 

Hanway  tells  us,  that  Nadir  Shah,  when  he  removed  his 
camp,  was  preceded  by  his  running  footmen,  and  these  by 
his  chanters,  who  were  nine  hundred  in  number,  and  fre- 
Quently  chanted  moral  sentences^  and  encomiums  on  the 
dhah,  occasionally  proclaiming  his  victories  also. 

The  like  practice  obtained  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Mount  Libanus,  in  the  time  of  Pope  Clement  VIII.  for 
Dandini,  the  pope's  nuncio  to  the  Maronites,  says,  **  We 
were  always  accompanied  with  the  better  sort  of  people, 
wno  walked  on  foot  before  our  males,  and  out  of  the  respect 
they  bore  to  the  pope,  and  in  honour  to  us,  they  would  sing 
certain  songs,  and  spiritual  airs,  which  they  usually  sung 
as  they  marched  before  the  patriarch,  and  other  persons  of 
..quality."    It  was  not  confined,  according  to  this  accoimt,  to 


mean  [^rsons ;  but  penons  of  figure  went  before  him  is 
procession  with  songs. 

We  are  willing  to  suppose^  that  Elijah's  mnnisg  before 
Ahab's  chariot  to  the  gates  of  Jezreel,  was  not  anworthf  his 
prophetic  character ;  out  as  the  idea  of  the  mob's  i-unning 
before  a  roval  coach  will  present  itself  to  some  mind«,  when 
they  read  this  passage,  so  commentators  are  not  very  hanpy 
in  explaining  this  piece  of  the  history  of  £llijah.  Bisbof 
Patrick  supposes  he  ran  before  Ahab  like  one  of  his  foot- 
men, in  which  he  showed  his  readiness  to  do  the  king  all 
imaginable  honour,  and  that  he  was  far  from  beius  his 
enemy :  would  it  however  have  become  Beckeij  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  to  have  run  before  the  horse  of  Henry 
II.  to  show  he  was  not  his  enemv  1  or  even  Friar  Peim 
before  Henrv  VIII.  to  do  him  all  imaginable  honour) 
But  if  Ahab  had  chanters  running  before  him,  like  Nadir 
Shah,  it  does  not  appear  at  all  contrary  to  the  rules  of  deco- 
rum, for  one  brought  up  to  celebrate  the  divine  praises,  u. 
put  himself  at  the  nead  of  them,  to  direct  them,  m  singing 
praise  to  him  that  was  then  giving  them  rain,  and  to  inier- 
mingle  due  encomiums  on  the  prince  that  had  permitted  il^ 
extermination  of  the  priests  of  Baal ;  or  if  he  had  nou 
such,  yet  if  it  had  been  practised  in  those  times,  and  w«s 
thought  e'raceful  and  becoming  a  prince,  nothing  forbade 
Elijah's  doing  it  alone :  and  perhaps  what  is  said  concerning 
the  singers  of  the  contemporary  king  of  Jndah,  2  Chro£. 
XX.  31,  32,  may  enable  us  to  guess,  whether  or  not  it  was  a 
practice  totally  unknown  at  that  time.  The  expression  of 
the  divine  hbtorian,  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  teas  upon  At«, 
perfectlv  agrees  to  this  thought,  for  it  appears,  from  2  Kin^ 
lii.  15,  tnat  it  signifies  enabling  a  propnet  to  prophesy:  aui! 
consequently  we  are  rather  to  understand  toese  words,  oi 
Grod's  stirring  him  up  to  the  composing,  and  singine,  of  some 
proper  hymns  on  this"  occasion,  than  tne  mere  enabling  him 
to  run  with  greater  swiftness  than  his  age  would  otherwise 
have  permitted  him  to  do,  in  which  sense  alone,  I  think, 
commentators  have  understood  that  clause. — ^Harmer. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 
Yer.  4.  But  he  himself  went  a  day's  journey  into 
the  wilderness,  and  came  and  sat  down  under 
a  jimiper-tree:  and  he  requested  for  himself 
that  he  might  die;  and  said,  It  is  enough; 
now,  O  Lord,  take  away  my  life;  for  I  am 
not  better  than  my  fathers. 

The  juniper  is  mentioned  more  than  once  in  our  transla- 
tion of  the  scriptures;  but  the  opinions  of  learned  men  are 
much  divided,  concerning  the  shrub  or  tree  to  which  the 
inspired  writers  allude.  The  gadha  or  gadhat,  a  species 
of  tree  very  like  the  tamarisk,  which  grows  in  the  sand? 
deserts,  resemblej,  in  more  than  one  instance^  the  juniper 
In  our  translation.  It  flourishes  in  the  burning  wild ;  its 
wood  is  extremely  proper  to  bum  into  charcoal,  which  hss 
the  property  of  long  retaining  fire ;  on  which  account,  it  is 
carried  into  the  cities  and  sold  for  fuel.  The  camel  is  veir 
fond  of  its  leaves,  although  they  freouently  affect  him  wiib 
pains  in  his  bowels;  and  under  its  snade,  the  wolf  so  com- 
monly lurks,  that  it  has  become  a  proverb  among  the 
Arabs, "  The  wolf  is  near  the  ^dha."  But  from  these  cir- 
cumstances it  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty,  whether 
the  gadha  of  the  roving  Arab  be  the  same  with  tne  juniper. 
The  Hebrew  word  for  the  plant  to  which  we  give  the  name 
of  juniper,  is  rothem,  from  the  verb  ratham,  to  bind  or  tif, 
on  account  of  the  toughness  or  tenacitv  of  its  twifSL  h 
Parkhurst,  it  is  the  genista,  or  Spanish  broom,  whi^  emi- 
nently possesses  the  character  of  tenacity.  So  great  is 
their  flexibility,  that  the  Italians  still  weave  them  into  bas- 
kets. The  genista,  it  must  be  granted,  affords  but  a  poor 
shelter  to  the  weary  traveller  from  the  intense  heat  of  aE 
oriental  sky ;  while  the  prophet  Elijah,  exhausted  with  s 
long  and  precipitate  flight,  found  a  refreshing  shade  under 
*  the  spreading  branches  of  the  rothem.  But  the  remark  ap- 
plies with  equal,  if  not  greater  force,  to  the  juniper,  whicb 
m  this  country  never  rises  above  the  stature  of  an  hmnfalf 
shrub.  The  words  of  the  inspired  writer  are  by  no  means 
inconsistent  with  this  circumstance :  "  But  Elijah  went  a 
day's  journey  into  the  wildemess,  and  came  and  sat  dom 
under  a  juniner-tree. — And  as  he  lay  and  slept  under  the 
jcmiper-tree,  behold,  then  an  angel  touched  him  and  szid 
unto  him.  Arise  and  eat.**    The  passage  seems  to  import 
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chat  the  prophet,  noable  to  proceed,  embraced  the  sheUer  of 
a  genista^  which,  according  to  Bellonius,  grow^n  the  des- 
ert, for  wsmt  of  a  better;  as  the  prophet  Jonah  Vas  gkid  to 
screen  himself  from  the  oppressive  heat  of  theaon  under 
the  frail  covert  of  a  gourd.  Bat  in  reality,  the  ^nista,  in 
the  oriental  regions,  interposed  with  considerable  eifect  be- 
tween the  parched  wanderer  and  the  scorching  sunbeam. 

The  roots  of  the  rothem,  or  juniper,  as  we  translate  the 
terra,  were  used  in  the  days  of  Job  for  food,  by  the  poorest 
of  the  {)eople :  "  For  want  and  famine  they  were  solitary : 
fleeing  into  the  wilderness,  in  former  time  desolate  and 
waste.  Who  cut  up  mallows  b^  the  bushes,  and  juniper- 
roots,  (ve  shoresh  rethamim.)  for  their  meat."  But  this 
circumsiance  determines  nothing;  for  neither  the  roots  of 
juniper,  nor  of  genista,  nor  of  any  other  tree  in  those  des- 
erts, can  afford  a  salutary  nourishment  to  the  human  body : 
nor  can  anjr  modem  instance  be  found,  of  the  roots  of  juni- 
per or  genista  being  used  for  food.  Job  only  says  that  it 
was  done  in  times  of  extreme  want,  when  the  famished 
poor  were  frequently  compelled  to  prolong  their  miserable 
existence  by  the  use  of  the  most  improper  substances.  It  is 
certain  that  the  shoots,  the  leaves,  the  bark,  and  the  roots 
of  other  shrubs  and  trees,  have  been  eaten  among  many  na- 
tions, in  times  of  scarcity  and  famine.  Thus,  for  instance, 
Herodotus  informs  us,  that  when  the  routed  army  of  Xerxv 
es  was  fleeing  from  Greece,  such  of  them  as  could  not 
meet  with  better  provision,  were  compelled  by  hunger  to 
eat  the  bark  and  leaves,  which  they  stripped  on  all  kinds  of 
trees.  The  hungry  Laplander  devouis  the  tops  and  bark 
of  the  pine ;  and  even  in  Sweden,  the  poor  in  many  places 
are  obliged  to  grind  the  bark  or  bircn-trees  to  mix  with 
their  com,  to  make  bread  in  unfavourable  seasons.  The ' 
royal  Psalmist  mentions  the  coals  of  the  rethamim  as  af- 
fording the  fiercest  fire  of  any  combustible  matter  that  he 
found  in  the  desert,  and  therefore  the  fittest  punishment  for 
a  deceitful  tongue;  "What  shall  be  given  unto  thee,  or 
v'hat  shall  be  done  to  thee,  thou  false  tongue  t  Sharp  ar- 
rows of  the  mighty,  with  coals  of  juniper;"  the  wratn  of 
€k>d,  like  a  keen  and  barbed  arrow  from  the  bow  of  the 
mighty,  shall  pierce  the  strongest  armour,  and  strike  deep 
into  the  hardest  heart,  and  like  the  fierce  and  protracted 
flame  of  the  juniper^  shall  torment  the  liar  with  unutterable 
anguish.  Now,  if  it  be  the  property  of  juniper  long  to  re- 
tain the  fire,  or  to  emit  a  vehement  flame,  it  is  not  less  the 
characteristic  of  genista:  for  according  to  Geierns,  as  quo- 
ted by  Parkhurst,.  the  Spanish  genista,  or  rethama,  liims 
aiiis  vehetnetUius  scirUiUelj  araeaty  ae  strident^  sp!arkles, 
bums,  and  crackles  more  vehemently  than  any  other  wood. 
The  people  of  Israel  in  their  journeys  through  the  wilder- 
ness, came  to  a  place  called  Rithma,  probably  from  the 
g^reai  quantity  of  rethamim  growing  there.  In  traversing 
the  same  inhaspitable  wilds,  Thevenot  and  his  fellow-trav- 
ellers were  compelled  to  gather. broom  for  warming  them- 
selves and  boiling  their  coflee.  This  greatly  corroborates 
the  opinion  of  Parkhurst,  that  the  rothem  or  the  Old  Tes- 
tament is  not  properly^  the  juniper,  but  Spanish  broom ;  but 
although  his  opinion  is  extremely  probaole,  our  Imperfect 
acquaintance  with  the  natural  history  of  those  remote  coun- 
tries, renders  it  impossible  to  reach  a  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion. 

The  shade  of  rothem,  (whether  it  be  translated  the  juni- 
per, or  the  genista,)  is  supposed  by  some  wjiters  of  f^eat 
efninence  to  be  noxious.  This  circumstance  is  mentioned 
only  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  the  prophet  Elijah,  from 
the  imputation  of  wishing  to  put  an  end  to  his  existence, 
when  he  fled  for  his  life  into  the  wilderness.  He  went  on 
that  occasion  a  day's  journey  into  the  wilderness  of  Beer- 
sheba;  and  sitting  dovm  under  a  juniper-tree,  fatieued 
with  his  journey,  and  oppressed  with  grief,  he  fell  asleep, 
after  having  requested  God  that  he  might  die. 

Grotins  imagines,  that  the  prophet  rested  under  the  shade 
of  the  juniper,  because  he  vmp  now  become  careless  of  his 
health ;  and  he  cites  a  passa|^  from  Virgil,  as  a  proof  that 
the  shadow  of  this  tree  is  noxious. 

*'8olet  essA  fravia  cantantlboa  umbra; 
Junlperl  gnf\»  umbra ;  nocent  et  CruflbuJi  umbra  "  EcL  x.  1. 75^ 

But  his  conclusion  will  not  follow ;  because  Virgil  evident- 
ly means,  that  the  shades  of  evening  are  hurtful ;  not  the 
>hade  of  the  juniper,  except  by  night,  when  the  shade  of 
every  tree  is  thought  by  natural  historians  to  be  injurious 
to  health.  If  the  shade  of  the  juniper  were  noxious,  it 
would  be  noxious  to  every  one,  and  noC  merely  to  singers. 


And  how  could  it  be  huitful  to  the  fVnits  1  They  do  not 
grow  under  it,  and  are  there  .ore  not  exposed  to  its  deleteri- 
ous influence.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  shades  of  evening 
are  hurtful  to  the  fruits;  but  how  the  shade  of  the  juniper 
should  be  noxious  to  them,  is  quite  inconceivable.  The 
poet,  indeed,  expressly  mentions  the  danger  of  reposing 
under  the  shade  of  thai  tree ;  but  the  true  reason  seems  to 
be  this:  the  juniper  being  an  evergreen,  and  its  leaves 
growing  very  close,  extends  in  the  evening  a  more  damp 
and  chilly  shade,  than  perhaps  any  other  tree  in  that  part 
of  Italy.  So  little  afraid  were  tbe'Orientals  of  its  noxious 
qualities,  that  some  of  their  most  magnificent  cities  were 
Imbosomed  in  a*  grove  of  juniper-trees.  This  is  an  incon- 
testible  proof  that  they  did  not  nnd  their  eflluvia  deadly,  nor 
even  inmrious  to  health. 

Another  commentator  of  considerable  celebrity,  supposes, 
on  the  contrary,  that  Elijah  reposed  himself  under  the  ju- 
niper-tree, for  the  more  efieciual  preservation  of  his  health ; 
the  shade  of  it  being,  according  to  him,  a  piotection  from 
serpents ;  and  alleges,  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  people 
in  tnat  part  of  the  world,  to  guard  them.selve$  by  surh  pre- 
cautions against  the  bite  of  these  venomous  reptiles.  jBut 
this  opinion  seems  to  be  no  less  visionary  than  the  allega- 
tion of  Grotius.  Travellers  oflen  recline  beneath  the  shade 
of  a  spreading  tree ;  but  in  all  their  narratives,  the  reason 
assigned  by  Peter  Martyr  is  never  once  mentioned.  Ac- 
cording to  Dioscorides.  the  glowing  embers  of  juniper 
wood,  not  the  shade  of  toe  living  tree,  possessed  the  power 
of  driving  away  those  unwelcome  visitants.  The  most  ob- 
vious reason  is  in  this,  as  in  most  instances,  the  best :  Elijah 
flying  into  the  wilderness  from  the  rage  of  Jezebel,  became 
oppressed  with  the  burning  heat  of  the  day,  and  the  length 
of  ihe  road,  and  cast  himself  down  under  the  shade  of  the 
first  shrub  that  he  found.  Or,  if  it  was  in  his  power  to 
make  a  choice,  he  preferred  the  juniper  for  the  thickness 
of  its  covert,  without  any  apprehension  of  its  possessing 
either  a  deleterions  quality,  or  the  power  of  defending  him 
from  the  bite  of  the  serpent ;  he  chose  it  merely  for  its 
shade,  where,  under  the  watchful  and  efllcacious  protection 
of  Jehovah,  his  own  God,  and  the  Qod  of  his  people,  be 
sunk  into  quiet  repose.  To  suppose  that  he  repaired  to  the 
shade  of  the  juniper  with  the  view  of  ruining  bis  health, 
and  shortening  his  days,  is  quite  inconsistent  with  every 
trait  in  the  character,  and  every  action  in  the  life  of  that 
holy  man.  So  far  from  harbouring  the  horrible  idea  of 
suicide,  although  certainly  tired  of  life,  he  prayed  to  his 
Gk>d  to  remove  him  from  the  disgusting  scene  of  idolatry 
and  oppression,  into  his  immediate  presence ;  a  sure  proof 
he  neither  expected  nor  desired  that  favour  from  the  nox- 
ious exhalations  of  the  juniper.  To  this  may  be  added,  that 
the  question  is  not  yet  deciaed,  whether  it  was  a  juniper,  or 
what  particular  species  of  tree  it  really  was,  under  whose 
friendly  covert  the  weary  and  afflicted  prophet  sought  re- 

P08e.-HPAXT0N. 

Yer.  18.  Tet  I  have  left  me  seven  thousand  in 
Israel,  all  the  knees  which  have  not  bowed 
unto  Baal,  and  every  mouth  which  hath  not 
kissed  him.  » 

Things  which  have  been  sent  to  the  temples  to  be  pre- 
sented to  idols,  are,  when  returned,  kissed  by  the  people. 
Should  a  priest  give  areca-nuts,  beetel  leaves,  or  cakes, 
which  have  been  presented  to  the  gods,  the  person  receiving 
them  kisses  them.  When  a  devotee  has  touched  the  leet 
of  a  priest,  he  kisses  his  hands. — RoBEars. 

Yer.  19.  Bo  he  departed  thence,  and  found  Elisha 
the  son  of  Shaphat,  who  wcbs  ploughing  with 
twelve  yoke  of  oxen  before  hiro,  and  he  with 
thetwelilh:  and  Elijah  passed  by  him,  and  cast 
his  mantle  upon  him. 

The  natives  use  the  ox  for  the  plough  and  all  other  agri* 
cultural  purposes.  It  is  no  disgrace  for  a  great  man  to  fol- 
low the  plough ;  and,  generally  speaking,  the  master  is  the 
first  to  commence  the  operations  of  the  season.  The  first 
dav  is  always  settled  by  a  soothsayer,  or  a  book  of  fate. 
"  Elijah  paned  by  him,  and  cast  his  mantle  upon  him." 
By  this  act  Elisha  waft  invested  with  the  sacred  office ;  but 
it  is  probable  there  would  be  other  ceremonies,  anH  •  mnrm 
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pointed  aidress,  and  extended  couTenation  than  that  re- 
corded in  the  verse.  When  a  Bramin  is  invested  with 
the  sacred  ofUce,  both  in  the  firsi,  aecoud^  and  tkird  initia- 
tions, he  is  always  covered  with  a  yellow  mantle,  and  in 
such  a  way  as  to  prevent  him  from  seeing  anv  object.  Tjie 
sacred  string  also  is  pat  over  his  right  shoulder,  (and  worn 
like  a  soldier's  bell,)  which  indicates  his  office.  Elisha 
said,  "  Let  me,  I  pray  thee,  kiss  mv  father  and  my  mother, 
and  then  I  will  follow  thee."  And  Elijah  "  said  unto  him, 
Qo  back  again ;  for  what  have  I  done  to  thee  V*  The  an- 
swer of  Elijah  is  certainly  not  very  easy  to  be  understood. 
The  Hebrew  has,  instead  of  "  go  back  again,"  "  go,  return ;" 
this  makes  good  sense,  especially  when  the  conjunction  is 
added,  "  go,  aiid  return.'^  The  Tamul  version  has  it  also 
in  that  way.  The  ^me  translation  has,  instead  of  "  for 
what  have  I  done  to  thee  1"  *'  what  I  have  done  to  thee 
THINK  f  literally,  *'  I  to  thee  what  have  done,  think."  I 
have  called  thee  according  to  the  Divine  command ;  now 
thou  askest  to  take  leave  of  thy  father  and  mother:  take 
care  thou  art  not  led  aside  from  thy  calling ;  "  go,  and  re- 
turn," THINK  on  what  I  have  done  to  thee. — RoBERTi. 

Among  the  Persians,  the  principal  khalifas  or  teachers 
consider  the  sacred  mantle  as  the  symbol  of  their  spiritual 
power.  Though  the  khirka  or  mantle  was  in  general  only 
transferred  to  a  beloved  pupil,  at  the  death  of  his  master, 
some  superior  saints  were  deemed  possessed  of  a  power, 
even  while  living,  to  invest  others  with  the  sacred  and 
mysterious  garment.  "  When  the  khalifa  or  teacher  of  the 
aooffees  dies,  he  bequeaths  bis  patched  garment,  which  is 
all  his  worldly  wealth,  to  the  disciple  whom  he  esteems  the 
most  worthy  to  become  his  successor,  and  the  moment  the 
latter  puts  on  the  holy  mantle,  he  is  vested  with  the  power 
of  his  predecessor."    (Malcolm.}^BuaDER. 

Ver.  26.  Thereforetheir  in  habitants  were  of  small 
power,  they  were  dismayed  and  confounded ; 
they  were  as  the  grass  of  the  field,  and  as  the 
green  herb,  as  the  grass  on  the  house-tops  and 
as  com  blasted  before  it  be  grown  up. 

"  The  sam  wind,  as  described  to  me  by  an  old  inhabitant 
of  the  Dashtistan,  commits  great  ravages  in  this  district, 
particularly  at  Dashtiarjan,  hurtful  to  vegetation.  It  blows 
at  night,  from  about  midnight  to  sunrise,  comes  in  a  hot 
blast,  and  is  afterward  succeeded  by  a  cold  one.  About 
six  years  ago  there  was  a  sam  during  the  summer  months, 
which  so  totally  burnt  up  all  the  com.  then  near  its  maturity, 
that  no  animal  would  eat  a  blade  or  it,  or  touch  any  of  its 
grain.  The  image  of  com  blasted  before  it  be  grown  up, 
was  most  probably  taken  from  the  circumstance  now  men- 
tioned." (Morier.)  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  however  says,  that 
the  samiel,  though  host^e  to  human  life,  is  so  far  ftt)m 
being  prejudicial  to  the  vegetable  creation,  that  a  contin- 
uance of  it  tends  to  ripen  the  fraits.  These  accounts  may 
be  reconciled  by  observing,  that  the  former  relates  to  the 
com,  and  the  latter  to  frait,  and  that  it  may  refer  to  its 
gradual  approach  rather  than  its  sudden  attack.  If  any 
unfortunate  traveller,  too  far  from  shelter,  meets  the  blast, 
he  falls  immediately,  and  in  a  few  minutes  his  flesh  be- 
comes almost  black,  while  both  it  and  his  bones  at  once 
arrive  at  so  extreme  a  state  of  corraption.  that  the  smallest 
movement  of  the  body  would  separate  tne  one  from  the 
other. — BuRDER. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

Ver.  7.  And  Isaiah  said.  Take  a  lump  of  figs : 

and  they  took  and  laid  it  on  the  bile,  and  he 

recovered. 

Whatever  the  disorder  was  with  which  Hezekiah  was 
afflicted,  the  remedy  prescribed  was  a  softening  pla-^er, 
designed  to  ripen  the  bile,  and  to  prepare  it  for  receiving 
such  assistance  as  to  di^cliarge  it  with  ease  and  certainty. 
We  have  an  instance  of  a  similar  proceeding,  and  with  t6e 
«ame  design,  in  regard  to  the  plague,  related  by  Pitts  of 
hiuLself.  ''  The  plague  reigned  among  us; — soon  after  we 
got  ashore  at  Algiers,  I  was  seized  with  it,  but,  through  the 
divine  goodness,  escaped  death.  It  rose  under  my  arm, 
and  the  bile  which  usually  accompanies  the  plague,  rose 
on  my  leg.  After  it  was  much  swollen,  I  was  desirous  to 
iMve  it  UAced,  but  my  patroon  told  me  it  was  not  soft 


enough.  There  was  a  neighbour,  a  Spaniard  slave,  who 
advised  ii||  to  roast  an  onion,  and  apply  apiece  of  it  dipped 
in  oil  to  ffe  swelling,  to  mollify  it ;  which  accordingly  I 
did.  T)^  next  day  it  became  soft,  and  then  my  pat  root 
had  it  lanced,  and,  through  the  blessing  of  my  good  God,  I 
recovered."— BiTRDBR. 

Ver.  10.  And  Ben-hadad  sent  unto  him,  and  said, 
The  gods  do  so  unto  me,  and  more  also,  if  the 
dust  of  Samaria  shall  sufRce  for  handfuls  for 
all  the  people  that  follow  me. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  this  figure  of  speech,  in 
reference  to  the  dust  not  being  sufficient  to  fill  the  hands  ol 
the  numerous  hosts  of  Benhadad,  is  in  common  use  at  ihU 
da^.  In  the  story  called  Asuvdmea-lkaiffa-kalkif  it  was 
said  by  the  inhabitants  of  certain  countri«i,  who  were  ex- 
pecting an  invasion  from  a  king  who  had  already  coft- 
quered  the  "  el^ht  quarters," — "We  had  belter  at  once  gire 
up  our  possessions:  why  attempt  to  resist  such  hosts  1  tke 
dust  of  the  country  will  not  be  sufficient  to  furnish  a  haud- 
ful  for  each  of  the  soldiers.  Oworvrpudrde-man-kdnttm^? 
i.  e.  for  every  one  will  there  be  a  handful  of  dust  V  Tb« 
people  of  the  village  of  Sandarippi  ask,  "  Why  do  the  ii- 
nabitants  of  Batticotta  hate  and  dTespise  us  1  If  we  all  ^ 
against  them,  will  their  country  anord  a  handful  of  eank 
for  each  of  usi"  The  people  of  the  two  large  villages  of 
Batticotta  and  San<^rippi  often  meet  to  play  at  rude  games, 
when  the  latter  are  generally  the  conquerors,  which  has 
led  to  great  animosity.  Hence  the  proverb,  "  Take  up  the 
stalk  of  a  cocoa-nut  leaf,  and  the  Batticottians  run ;'  and 
hence  the  saying  respecting  the  handfuls  of  earth.  Ben- 
hadad said,  "  The  gods  do  so  unto  me,  and  more  also.'' 
This  form  of  imprecation  or  prayer  is  very  common.  "  If 
I  do  not  ruin  that  fellow,  then  the  gods  do  so  to  me."  "  If  I 
kill  not  that  wretch,  then  may  the  gods  kill  me."  If,  there- 
fore, the  dust  of  Samaria  be  sufficient  to  fill  the  hands  of 
each  of  mj  soldiers,  then  may  my  dominions  be  subject  to 
the  same  fate.— Robebts. 

Yer.  12.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Ben-hadad 
heard  this  message,  as  he  tMM  drinking,  be  and 
the  kings  in  the  pavilions,  that  he  said  unto  his 
servants.  Set  yourselves  in  array :  and  they  set 
themselves  in  array  against  the  city. 

Th9  word  "^tm  skapkner^  which  we  translate  pavilion^  may, 
it  is  very  likely,  excite  the  notion  of  something  superior  to 
a  common  tent ;  so  our  translators  use  that  term  to  express 
the  superb  tent  of  a  king  of  Babylon,  Jer.  xliii.  10,  "  He 

S Nebuchadnezzar)  shall  spread  nis  royal  pavilion  over 
em."  A  mere  English  reader  will  be  surprised,  perhaps, 
when  he  is  told  that  the  word  n^x<  succoth^  translated  pa- 
vilions, 1  Kings  XX.  12,  16,  sisnifies  nothing  more  than 
booths ;  and  more  still,  if  he  is  told  that  the  sacred  historian 
might,  possibly,  precisely  design  to  be  so  understood,  when 
describing  the  places  in  which  kings  were  drinking.  That 
the  word  signines  those  slight  temporary  defences  from  the 
heat  which  are  formed  by  the  setting  up  the  boughs  of 
trees,  is  visible  by  what  is  said  Jonah  iv.  5,  and  Nefa.  riii. 
16 ;  and  we  know  that  the  common  people  of  the  Ea5t  fre- 
ouently  sit  under  them ;  but  it  may  be  thought  incredible 
that  princes  should  make  use  of  such,  as  the  term,  precisely 
taken,  seems  to  imply.  "  And  it  came  lo  pass,  when  Ben- 
hadad heard  this  message,  as  he  was  drinbin;?,  he  and  the 
kings  in  the  pavilions,'^l  Kin^  xx.  12.  "  But  Benhadsd 
was  drinking  himself  drunk  m  the  pavilions,  he  and  the 
kings,  the  thirty  and  two  kings  that  helped  him,"  v.  16. 
In  the  margin  our  translators  have  put  the  word  tenis  ;  bnt 
that  there  is  nothing  incredible  in  the  account,  if  we  should 
understand  the  prophetic  histcfian  as  meaning  booth*:,  prop- 
erly speaking,  will  appear,  if  we  consider  the  great  sira- 
plicihr  of  ancient  times,  and  the  great  delight  the  people  of 
the  Kacst  take  in  verdure,  and  in  eating  and  drinking  under 
the  shade  of  trees;  especially  after  reading  the  following 
ppragraph  of  Dr.  Chandler's  Travels  in  the  Lesser  Asia: 
"While  we  were  employed  on  the  theatre  of  Miletus,  the 
Aga  of  Suki,  son-in-law,  ny  marriage,  to  Elez  Oglu,  crossed 
the  plain  towards  us,  attended  by  a  considerable  train  ri 
domestics  and  officers,  their  vests  and  their  turbans  uf  va- 
rious and  lively  colours,  mounted  on  long-tailed  hones, 
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-wrUh  showy  trappings  and  tonitiuv.  He  retamed  after 
liawking  to  Miletus;  and  we  went  to  visit^him,  with  a 
present  of  coffee  and  sugar;  but  we  were  told  that  two  fa- 
vourite birds  had  flown  away,  and  that  he  was  vexed  and 
tired.  A  couch  was  prepared  for  him  beneath  a  shed,  made 
against  a  cottage,  and  covered  with  green  bouehs,  to  keep 
on  the  sun.  Ue  entered  as  we  were  standing  Dy,  and  fell 
down  on  it  to  sleep,  without  taking  any  notice  of  us."  A 
very  mean  place,  a  European  would  think,  to  be  prepared 
Ibr  the  reception  of  an  aga  that  made  so  respectaole  a 
figure,  and  m  I  town  which,  though  ruinated,  still  had 
several  cottages,  inhabited  by  Turkish  families.  It  does 
not  appear  incredible  then,  that  Benhadad,  and  the  thirty- 
two  petty  kings  that  atiended  him,  might  actualljr  be  drink- 
ing wine  beneath  such  green  sheds,  as  a  Turkish  aga,  of 
considerable  distinction,  chose  to  sleep  under,  rather  than 
in  an  adjoining  cottage,  or  rather  than  under  a  tent,  which 
be  otherwise  might  have  carried  with  him,  to  repose  under 
vrhen  he  chose  to  rest  himself.  Oriental  manners  are  very 
diflfereni  from  those  in  the  West.-rHABMsa. 

Ver.  27.  And  the  children  of  Israel  were  num- 
bered, and  were  all  present,  and  went  against 
them :  and  the  children  of  Israel  pitched  before 
them  like  two  little  flocks  of  kids ;  but  the  Sy- 
rians filled  the  country. 

A  flock  of  goats  is  fewer  in  number  than  a  flock  of  sheep, 
oecaase  the  former  are  given  to  wander  and  separate,  while 
the  latter,  more  gregarious  in  their  temper,  collect  into  one 
place.  This  is  the  reason,  says  Bochart,  that  the  sacred 
writer  compares  the  small  army  of  the  Israelites  to  a  flock 
of  goats  rather  than  to  a  flock  of  sheep.  While  seven  is 
always  used  by  the  Hebrews  to  denote  a  sufficient  or  com- 
plete number,  two  is  constantly  employed  to  signify  a  few, 
or  very  few.  Thus  the  widow  woman  said  to  the  prophet, 
'*  As  the  Lord  thy  God  liveth,  I  have  not  a  cake,  but  a 
handful  of  meal  in  a  barrel,  aod  a  Utile  oil  in  a  cruise: 
and  behold,  I  am  gathering  two  slicks,  that  I  may  go  in  and 
dress  it  for  me  and  my  son,  that  we  may  eat  it  and  die." 
The  phrase  is  used  in  the  same  sense  by  the' prophet  con- 
cerning the  reduced  state  of  his  people:  '*  ret  gleaning 
grapes  shaft  be  lefl  in  it;  as  the  shakmg  of  an  olive-tree. 
two  or  three  berries  in  the  top  of  the  uppermost  bough." 
Another  prophet  uses  it  in  relation  to  the  return  of  a 
small  Dumber  of  the  captives  to  their  own  land :  "  I  will 
take  you ;  one  of  a  citv  and  two  of  a  family,  and  I  will  bring 
you  to  Zion."  And  tlosesL  encourages  his  people  to  repent- 
ance with  the  promise.  "  After  two  days  will  he  revive  us : 
in  the  third  day  be  will  raise  us  up,  and  we  shall  live  in  his 
sight,"  or,  within  a  very  short  time  he  will  deliver  them 
from  their  euemies.  The  sacred  historian  accordingly 
compares  the  armies  of  Israel  opposed  to  the  Syrians  to 
•*  two  little  flocks  of  kids ;"  two,  because  they  were  few  in 
number ;  little  flocks,  as  goats  fVom  their  roaming  dispo- 
sition always  are ;  flocks  of  kids,  feeble  and  timid,  without 
resources  and  without  hope.  A  more  complete  and  glowing 
picture  of  national  weakness,  even  the  pen  of  inspiration 
never  drew. — Paxton. 

Ver.  28.  And  there  came  a  man  of  God,  and  spake 
unto  the  king  of  Israel,  and  said,  Thus  saith 
the  Lord,  Because  the  Syrians  have  said.  The 
Lord  is  Grod  of  the  hills,  but  he  is  not  God  of 
the  valleys ;  therefore  will  I  deliver  all  this  great 
multitude  into  thy  hand,  and  ye  shall  know 
that  I  am  the  Lord. 

That  there  were  many  gods  who  had  each  their  particu- 
lar charge  and  jurisdiction,  that  some  presided  over  whole 
countries,  while  others  had  but  particular  places  under  their 
tuition  and  government,  and  were  some  of  them  gods  of  the 
woods,  others  of  the  rivers,  and  others  of  the  mountains, 
was  plainly  the  doctnne  of  all  heathen  nations.  Pan  was 
reckoned  the  god  of  the  mountains,  for  which  reason  he 
was  styled  *O(ui0a77n,wunmiain  traverser;  and  in  like  man- 
ner, the  Syrians  might  have  a  conceit  that  the  god  of  Israel 
was  a  god  of  the  mountains,  because  Canaan,  they  saw,  was 
a  mountainous  land }  the  Israelites  delighted  to  sacrifice 
cm  high  places  i  their  law,  they  might  have  heard,  was  given 


on  the  top  of  a  moantain ;  their  temple  stood  upon  a  famous 
eminence,  as  did  Samaria,  where  the^r  had  so  lately  received 
a  signal  defeat :  for  their  further  notion  was,  that  the  gods 
of  tae  mountains  had  a  power  to  inject  a  paaUc  fear  into 
anv  army,  whenever  they  pleased,  my.  that  they  did  not 
only  assist  with  their  influence,  but  actually  engaged  them- 
selves in  battle  in  behalf  of  their  favourites,  is  a  sentiment 
as  old  as  Homer. — Stackhouse. 

Ver.  30.  But  the  rest  fled  to  Aphek,  into  the 
city;  and  there  a  wall  fell  upon  twenty  and 
seven  thousand  of  the  men  thai  were  leH.  And 
Ben-hadad  fled,  and  came  into  the  city,  into  an 
inner  chamber. 

See  on  ch.  22. 25. 

In  regard  to  this  passiige,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  this 
wall,  or  castle,  or  tort,  (as  it  may  be  rendered,)  fell  upon 
every*  individual  one,  much  less  that  it  had  killed  every 
man  it  fell  on:  it  is  suflicient  to  justify  the  expression,  that 
It  fell  upon  the  main  body  of  these  seven  and  twenty  thou- 
sand, and  that  it  killed  some  and  maimed  others,  (^for  the 
scripture  does  itot  say  that  it  killed  all,)  as  is  usual  m  such 
cases.  Let  us  suppose  then,  that  these  Svrians,  afler  their 
defeat  on  the  plains  of  Aphek,  betook  tneuLselves  to  this 
fenced  city,  and  despairing  of  any  quarter,  mounted  the 
walls,  or  retired  into  some. castle,  with  a  resolution  to 
defend  themselves  to  the  last;  and  tnat  the  Israelilish  arm^ 
coming  upon  them,  plied  the  walls  or  the  castle  on  ever) 
side  so  warmly  with  their  batteries,  that  down  they  came  at 
once,  and  killmg  some,  wounding  others,  and  making  the 
rest  disperse  for  fear,  did  all  the  execution  that  the  text 
intends. 

Thus  we  may  account  for  this  event  in  a  natural  way; 
but  it  is  more  reasonable  to  think  that  God,  upon  this  occa- 
sion, wrought  a  miracle;  and  either  by  some  sudden  earth- 
quake or  violent  storm  of  wind,  overturned  these  walls,  or 
this  fortress,  upon  the  Sjrians.  And  indeed,  if  any  time 
was  proper  for  his  almighty  arm  to  interpose,  it  was  at 
such  a  time  as  this,  when  these  blasphemous  people  had 
denied  bis  sovereign  power  and  authority  in  the  government 
of  the  world,  and  thereby  in  some  measure  obliged  him,  in 
vindication  of  his  own  honour,  to  give  them  a  full  demon- 
stration of  it.  and  to  show  that  ne  was  the  God  of  the  plains 
as  well  as  or  the  mountains ;  that  he  could  as  eflectually 
destroy  them  in  strongholds  as  in  the  open  field,  and  make 
the  very  walls,  wherein  they  trusted  for  defence,  the  in- 
struments of  their  ruin. 

This  Aphek,  or  Aphaca,  (as  it  is  called  by  profane  au- 
thors,) was  situated  in  Libanus,  upon  the  river  Adonis,  be- 
tween Heliopolis  and  Biblos,  ana  in  all  probability  is  the 
same  that  Paul  Lucas,  in  his  voyage  to  the  Levant,  speaks 
of,  as  swallowed  up  in  a  lake  of  Mount  Libanus,  about  nine 
miles  in  circumference,  wherein  there  are  several  houses, 
all  entire,  to  be  seen  under  water.  The  soil  about  this  place 
(as  the  ancients  tell  us)  was  very  bimminous,  which  seems 
to  confirm  their  opinion,  who  think  that  subterraneous 
fires  consumed  the  solid  suostance  of  the  earth,  whereon  the 
city  stood,so  that  it  was  subdued  and  sunk  at  once,  and  a  lake 
was  soon  formed  in  its  place. — Stackbousb. 

Ver.  31.  And  his  servants  said  unto  him,  Behold 
now,  we  have  heard  that  the  kinsfs  of  the  house 
of  Israel  are  merciful  kin^:  let  us,  I  pray 
thee,  put  sackcloth  on  our  loms,  and  ropes  upon 
our  heads,  and  go  out  to  the  king  of  Israel ; 
peradventure  he  will  save  thy  life. 

The  vanquished  foe,  in  testimony  of  his  submission,  hung 
his  sword  from  his  neck,  when  he  came  into  the  presence 
of  his  conqueror.  When  Bagdat  was  taken  by  the  Turks, 
in  the  year  1638,  the  governors  lieutenant  and  principal 
officer  was  sent  to  the  grand  vizier,  with  a  scarf  about  his 
neck,  and  his  sword  wreathed  in  it,  which  is  accounted  by 
them  a  mark  of  deep  humiliation  and  perfect  submission, 
to  beg  for  mercy  in  his  own  and  his  master's  name.  His 
request  being  granted,  the  governor  came  and  was  intro- 
duced to  the  grand  seignior,  and  obtained,  not  only  a  con- 
firmation of  tne  promise  of  Kfe  thai  had  been  ma'de  him, 
but  also  various  presents  of  considerable  value.    Thesf 
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eircTiinstances  forcibly  recall  to  oar  minds  the  message  of 
Benhadad,  after  bis  signal  defeat  to  the  king  of  Israel ;  the 
passage  runs  in  these  terms:  "  And  his  servants  said  mito 
nim,  Behold  now,  we  have  heard  that  the  kings  of  the 
house  of  Israel  are  merciful  kings;  let  us,  I  pray  thee, 
put  sackcloth  on  our  loins,  and  ropes  upon  our  heads,  and 
go  out  to  the  king  of  Israel;  peradventure  he  wiil  save  thy 
life.  So  they  giixled  sackcloth  on  their  loins,  and  put  Topea 
on  their  heads,  and  came  to  the  king  of  Israel,  and  said. 
Thy  servant  Benhadad  saith,  I  pray  thee, let  me  live.  And 
he  said,  Is  he  yet  alive  1  he  is  my  brother."  The  servants 
of  Benhadad  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  verbal  assurance 
that  his  life  should  be  spared ;  but  a  surer  pled^  of  pro- 
tection was  to  deliver  a  oanner  into  the  hand  of  the  sup- 
pliant. In  the  year  1099,  when  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the 
crusaders,  about  three  hundred  Saracens  got  upon  the  roof 
of  a  very  iofly  building,  and  earnestly  begged  for  quarter, 
but  could  not  be  induced  by  any  promise  of  safety  to  come 
down,  till  they  had  received  the  banner  of  Tancivd,  one  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  crusaders,  as  a  pledge  of  life.  This  they 
reckoned  a  more  powerful  protection  than  the  ma^  solemn 
promise ;  although  in  this  instance  their  confidence  was  en- 
tirely misplaced ;  for  the  faithless  zealots  who  pretended  to 
fight  for  tne  cross,  put  every  man  of  them  to  the  sword. — 
Paxton. 

Ver.  34.  And  Berirfuidad  said  unto  him.  The 
cities  which  my  father  took  from  thy  fiither  I 
will  restore ;  and  thou  shalt  make  streets  for 
thee  in  Damascus,  as  my  &ther  made  in  Sama- 
ria. Then  said  Ahab,  t  will  send  thee  away 
with  this  covenant.  So  he  made  a  covenant 
with  him,  and  sent  him  away. 

When  the  king  of  Syria  had  obtained  security  for  his 
life,  and  assurance  of  being  restored  in  peace  to  his  throne, 
he  promised  in  return  for  such  great  and  unexpected  fa- 
vours, to  restore  the  cities  which  his  £a^er  had  taken  from 
Israel,  and  to  permit  Ahab  to  make  streets  in  Damascus 
for  himself,  as  his  father  had  made  in  Samaria.  This  ex- 
traordinary privilege  of  making  streets  in  Damascus,  has 
exceedingly  puzzled  commentators.  Some  of  them  sup- 
pose the  word  kmiisoth  signifies  market-places,  where  com- 
modities were  sold,  the  duties  on  which  should  belong  to 
Ahab;  others  imagine  he  meant  courts  of  justice,  where 
the  king  of  Israel  should  have  the  prerogative  of  sitting  in 
judgment,  and  exercising  a  jurisdiction  over  the  Syrians: 
others  think  they  were  a  sort  of  piazzas,  of  which  he  should 
receive  the  rents ;  one  class  of  interpreters  understand  by 
the  word,  fortifications  or  citadels ;  another  class  attempt 
to  prove,  that  palaces  are  meant,  which  Ahab  should  be 
permitted  to  build  as  a  proof  of  his  superiority.  The  priv- 
ileges which  we  know,  from  the  faithful  pa^e  of  history, 
were  actually  granted  to  the  Venetians  for  tneu*  aid,  by  the 
states  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  during  the  captivity  ot 
Baldwin  II.,  may  perhaps  explain,  in  a  more  satisfactory 
manner,  these  word»  ot  Bennadad.  The  instrument  by 
which  these  privileges  were  secured,  is  preserved  in  the 
history  of  William,  bishop  of  Tyre,  the  historian  of  the 
crusad&s,  from  which  it  appears,  they  were  accustomed  to 
assign  churches,  and  to  give  streets  in  their  towns  and 
cities,  with  very  ample  prerogatives  in  these  streets,  to  the 
foreign  nations  who  lent  them  the  most  effectual  assistance. 
The  Venetians  had  a  street  in  Acre,  with  full  jurisdiction 
in  it ;  and  in  what  this  consisted,  we  learn  from  the  deed 
of  settlement  just  mentioned ;  they  had  a  right  to  have  in 
their  streets  an  oven,  a  mill,  a  bath,  weights,  and  measures 
for  wine,  oil,  and  honey;  they  had  also  a  right  to  jud^e 
causes  among  themselves,  together  with  as  great  a  juris- 
diction over  all  those  who  dwelt  in  their  street,  of  what 
nation  soever  they  might  be,  as  the  kings  of  Jerusalem  had 
over  others.  The  same  historian  informs  us^  that  the  Gen- 
oese also  had  a  street  in  that  city,  with  full  jurisdiction  in 
it,  and  a  church,  as  a  reward  for  their  services,  together 
with  a  third  part  of  the  dues  of  the  port.  In  the  treaty  of 
peace  granted  by  Bajazet,  emperor  ot  the  Turks,  to  Gman- 
uel,  the  Greek  emperor,  it  was  stipulated  that  ths  latter 
idiould  grant  free  lioerty  to  the  Turks  to  dwell  together  in 
one  street  of  Constantinople,  with  the  free  exercise  of  their 
own  religion  and  laws^  under  a  judge  of  their  own  nation. 
This  humiliating  condition  the  Greek  emperor  was  obliged 


to  accept;  and  a  great  number  of  Turks,  with  their  fami- 
lies,  were  sent  out  of  Bithynia  to  dwell  in  ConstantixiGple, 
where  a  mosque  was  built  for  their  accommodation,  it  is 
not  improbable,  that  the  same  kind  of  privileges  that  were 
granted  to  the  Venetians,  the  Genoese,  and  the  Turks,  had 
been  granted  to  the  father  of  Benhadad,  by  the  king  of 
Israel,  and  were  now  offered  to  Ahab  in  Damascus,  in  the 
distressed  stale  of  his  afiOurs.  The  Syrian  monarch  prom- 
ised to  give  his  conqueror  a  number  of  streets  in  his  capital 
city,  for  the  use  of  his  subjects,  with  peculiar  rights  and 

Snvileges,  which  enabled  him  to  exercise  the  same  juri»- 
iction  there  as  in  his  own  dominions. — Pazton. 
Mr.  Harmer  has  remarked,  that  *'  the  proposal  of  Benha- 
dad, as  to  the  making  and  possession  of  streets  in  Damascus, 
was  better  relished  by  Ahab,  than  understood  by  commen- 
tators;" some  of  whom  have  guessed  that  this  expressioi 
meant  the  erection  of  inarkets,  or  of  courts  of  judicature, 
or  of  piazzas,  or  of  citadels  and  fortifications,  Scjc,  Mi. 
Harmer  then  proceeds  to  narrate  the  privileges  granted  to 
the  Venetians,  in  recompense  for  their  aid,  by  the  states 
of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem;  and  he  observes,  that  it  was 
customary  to  assign  ckurches,  and  to  ^ive  streets^  in  their 
towns,  to'  foreign  nations,  &c.  His  mstances,  however, 
are  rather  instances  of  rewards  for  services  performed, 
than  proofs  of  such  terms  as  conditions  of  peace :  proba- 
bly, therefore,  it  will  not  be  disagreeable  to  the  reader  u> 
see  a  passage  still  more  applicable  to  the  history  of  Benha- 
dad, tnan  any  of  those  are  which  Mr.  Harmer  has  pro- 
duced; it  occurs  in  Knolles's  "History  of  the  Torks,"  p. 
5506.  "  Baiazet  having  worthilv  relieue'd  his  besieged  citie, 
returned  againe  to  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  laying  more 
hardly  vnto  it  than  before,  building  forts  and  bulwarks 
against  it  on  the  one  side  towards  the  land ;  and  passing  oner 
the  strait  of  Bosphorus,  built  a  strong  castle  vpon  that  strait 
oner  against  Constantinople,  to  impeach  so  much  as  was 
possible,  all  passage  thereunto  by  sea.  This  streight  siege 
(as  most  write)  continued  also  two  yeres.  which  I  suppose 
by  the  circumstance  of  the  historic,  to  nane  been  part  of 
the  aforesaid  eight  yeres.  EmamuA^  the  besieged  Emperor^ 
wearied  ttith  these  long  itars^  sent  an  embassador  to  Baiazet, 
to  intreal  teilh  kirn  a  peace;  which  Baiazet  was  the  more 
willing  to  hearken  vnto,  for  that  he  heard  newes,  that 
Tamerlane,  the  ^reat  Tartarian  Prince,  inieaded  yhonly 
to  warre  upon  him.  Yet  could  this  peace  not  be  obtained^ 
bid  upon  condition  that  the  Emperor  shouM  grant  free  liber- 
tie  for  the  7\irks  to  dwell  together  in  one  street  of  Constan- 
tinople, with  free  exercise  of  their  own  religion  and  Unrrs^ 
vnder  a  judge  of  their  own  nation;  and  farther,  to  pay  vnto 
the  Turkish  King  a  yeerely  tribute  of  ten  thousand  duckats. 
Which  dishonourable  conditions  the  distressed  Emperor  ras 
glad  to  accept  of.  So  was  this  long  siege  broken  vp,  and 
presently  a  great  sort  of  Turks  with  their  families  were  serJ 
out  of  Bithynia,  to  dioell  in  Constantinople,  and  a  church 
there  built  for  them:  which  not  long  after  was  bv  the  Em- 

Seror  pulled  downe  to  the  ground,  and  the  TurVs  againe 
riuen  out  of  the  citie,  at  such  time  as  Baiazet  was  by  the 
mighty  Tamerlane  ouerthrowne  and  taken  prisoner."  'The 
circumstances  of  these  two  stories  are  so  much  alike,  that 
it  merely  now  remains  to  notice  the  propriety  with  which 
our  translators  have  chosen  the  word  streets,  rather  than 
any  other  proposed  by  commentators. — Taylor  im  Calmct. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

Ver.  2.  And  Ahab  spake  unto  Naboth,  s&vinsr* 
Give  me  thy  vineyard,  that  I  may  have  ft  for 
a  garden  of  herbs,  because  it  is  near  unto  my 
house :  and  I  will  fifive  thee  for  it  a  better  vine- 
yard than  it ;  or,  if  it  seem  good  to  thee,  I  wil] 
give  thee  the  worth  of  it  in  money. 

Our  first  parents  had  for  their  residence  a  beautiful  gar- 
den, which  may  have  had  some  influence  upon  their  imme- 
diate descendants,  in  giving  them  a  predilection  for  such 
situations.  People  in  England  will  scarcely  be  able  to  ap- 
preciate the  value  which  llie  Orientals  place  on  a  garden. 
The  food  of  many  of  them  consists  of  vegetables,  roots,  ai>d 
fruits ;  their  medicines,  also,  being  indigenous,  are  tno5t  of 
them  produced  in  their  gardens.  Hence  they  haine  their 
fine  fruit  trees,  and  the  constant  shade;  and  here  they  haw 
their  wells  and  places  for  bathing.  See  the  proprietor,  in 
his  undress  walking  around  bis  litde  domain ;  his  fence 
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4t  wall  is  so  bi^h  no  one  can  overlook  him:  he  strolls 
about  to  smoke  bis  shr  Jot,  to  pick  np  the  fhiit,  and  cull  the 
flowers;  he  cares  not  for  the  world;  his  soal  is  satisfied 
with  the  scenes  aronnd  him.  Ahab  wished^  hare  Na- 
both's  garden;  bat  how  eonld  he  part  with'Ve  inherit- 
ance" of  his  "  fathers  T  There  was  scarcely  a  tree  which 
had  not  some  pleasing  associations  connected  with  it :  one 
was  planted  by  the  hand  of  a  beloved  ancestor,  another  in 
memory  of  some  great  event;  the  water  he  drank,  and  the 
fmit  he  ate,  were  from  the  same  sources  as  those  which 
refreshed  hiis  fathers.  How  then  could  he,  in  disobedience 
to  God's  commtod,  and  in  violation  of  all  those  tender 
icelings,  give  up  his  garden  to  Ahabi  To  part  with  such 
a  place  is,  to  the  people  of  the  East,  like  parting  with  life 
tsel  f. — Roberts. 

Yer.  4.  And  he  laid  him  down  upon  his  bed,  and 
turned  away  his  &ce,  and  would  eat  no  bread. 

Thus  acted  the  puissant  monarch,  because  he  could  not 
g«c  Naboth's  ^raen.  See  the  creature  in  the  shape  of  a 
man  pouting  his  lip,  and  throwing  himself  on  his  bed,  and 
refusmg  to  eat  food,  because  he  could  not  gain  his  wishes. 
The  domestics  brought  refreshment,  but  their  lord  would 
not  take  it;  and,  therefore,  they  went  to  queen  Jezebel,  to 
communicate  the  sorrowful  intelligence;  and  she  imme- 
diately went  to  his  majesty  and  inquired,  "Why  is  thy 
spirit  so  sad,  that  thou  eatest  not  bread  1"  and  he  told  his 
mournful  story.  How  often  do  we  see  full-grown  men 
acting  in  a  similar  way,  when  disappointed  in  their  wishes: 
go  near  them,  and  they  avert  their  faces ;  offer  them  food, 
tkey  will  not  eat;  and,  generally  speaking,  their  friends  are 
so  weak  as,  at  any  expense,  to  gratify  their  wishes^r— Rob- 
erts, 

Yer.  7.  And  Jezebel's  wife  said  anto  him,  Dost 
thou  now  govern  the  kingdom  of  Israel  %  arise,* 
and  eat  bread,  and  let  thy  heart  be  merry :  I 
will  give  thee  the  vineyara  of  Naboth  the  Jez- 
reelite. 

I  do  not  find  any  statute  that  prohibited  an  Israelite  from 
exchanging  his  inheritance ;  nor  was  there,  indeed,  in  such 
exchange,  unless  when  it  transferred  a  person  to  a  oifferent 
tribe,  any  thing  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  law,  which 
was  to  prevent  his  latest  posterity  from  ever  bein^  altoge- 
ther denuded  of  their  land.  Perhaps,  therefore,  it  was  a 
piece  of  mere  crossness  in  Naboth  to  refuse,  in  such  un- 
courtly  terms,  not  only  to  sell,  but  even  to  exchange  his 
vineyard  with  King  Ahab,  1  Kings  xxi.  7.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  impossible  to  vindicate  the  despotic  measure,  to 
which  the  barbarous  wife  of  this  too  obsequious  monarch 
had  recourse  in  order  to  obtain  it;  for  certainly  Naboth 
was  not  obliged  to  exchange  his  vineyard,  unless  he  chose. 

MlCHAEUS. 

Yer.  8.  So  she  wrote  letters  in  Ahab's  name,  and 
sealed  them  with  his  seal,  and  sent  the  letters 
unto  the  elders  and  to  the  nobles  that  were  in 
his  city  dwelling  with  Naboth. 

At  this  day,  in  the  East,  not  a  female  in  ten  thousand  is 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  writinc^ ;  and  I  think  it  probable 
that  Ahab's  affectionate  queen  did  not  write  the  letters,  with 
her  own  hand,  but  that  she  caused  it  to  be  done  by  others. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  state  of  female  education,  in 
modem  times,  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  antiquity; 
for  I  do  not  recollect  any  female  in  the  scriptures,  except- 
ing Jezebel,  who  is  mentioned  as  being  concerned  in  the 
writing  of  letters.  The  talented  Hindoo  female,  Aviy&r. 
has  left  wonderful  memorials  of  her  cultivated  mind;  ana 
I  doubt  not,  when  female  education  shall  become  general 
in  the  Blast,  from  them  will  be  furnished  many  an  Aviy&r, 
to  bless  andadom  the  future  age.^RoBERTs. 

The  very  ancient  custom  of  sealing  despatches  with  a 
seal  or  signet,  set  in  a  ring,  is  still  retainer  in  the  East. 
Pococke  says,  "in  E^pt  they  make  the  impression  of  their 
name  with  their  seal,  generally  of  cornelian,  which  they 
wear  on  their  finger,  and  which  is  blacked  when  they  have 
occasion  to  sea)  with  it."    Hanway  remarks,  that "  the  Per- 


sian ink  serves  not  only  for  writing,  but  for  subscribing 
with  their  seal ;  indeed,  many  of  the  Persians  in  high  of- 
fice could  not  write.  In  their  rings  they  wear  agates, 
which  serve  for  a  seal,  on  which  is  flrequently  engraved  their 
name,  and  some  verse  from  the  Koran."  Shaw  also  has  a 
remark  exactly  to  the  same  purpose. — Buanxa. 

Yer.  10.  And  set  two  men,  sons  of  Belial,  before 
-  him,  to  bear  witness  against  him,  saying.  Thou 
didst  blaspheme  God  and  the  king. 

Princes  never  want  instruments  to  execute  their  pleasure ; 
and  yet  it  is  strange,  that  among  all  these  judges  and  great 
men,  there  should  be  none  that  abhorred  such  a  vilTany. 
It  must  be  considered,  however,  that  for  a  long  while  thev 
had  cast  off  all  fear  and  sense  of  Gd6,  and  prostituted  their 
consciences  to  please  their  king:  nor  dare  ihey  disobey 
Jezebel's  commands,  who  had  the  full  power  and  govern- 
ment of  the  kin^,  (as  they  well  knew,^  and  could  easily  have 
taken  away  their  lives,  had  they  refused  to  condemn  Na- 
both .— Stackhouse. 

Ask  any  judge,  any  gentleman  in  the  civil  service  of 
India,  whether  men  may  not  be  had  in  any  village  to  swear 
anything  for  the  fraction  of  a  shilling?  Jezebel  would 
not  find  It  difficult  to  procure  agents  to  swear  away  the  life 
of  Naboth  the  Jezreelite. — Robbbtb. 

Yer.  13.  And  I  will  stretch  over  Jerusalem  the 
line  of  Samaria,  and  the  plummet  of  the  house 
of  Ahab ;  and  I  will  wipe  Jerusalem  as  a  man 
wipeth  a  dish,  wiping  it,  and  turning  it  upside 
down. 

The  Vulgate  renders  this  clause,  Delebo  Jerusalem,  sicui 
deUri  soUnt  tabula :  I  will  blot  out  Jerusalem  as  tablets  are 
wont  to  be  blotted  out.  It  is  a  metaphor  taken  from  the  an- 
cient method  of  writing.  They  traced  their  letters  with  a 
stile  on  boards,  thinly  spread  over  with  wax :  for  this  pur- 
pose one  end  of  the  stile  was  sharp,  the  other  end  blunt  and 
smooth ;  with  this  they  could  rub  out  what  they  had  written, 
and  so  smooth  the  place,  and  spread  back  the  wax,  as  to 
render  it  capable  or  receiving  any  other  words.  Thus  the 
Lord  had  written  down  Jerasafem,  never  intending  that 
its  name  or  memorial  should  be  blotted  out ;  but  now  the 
stile  is  turned,  and  the  name  Jerusalem  is  no  longer  to  be 
found.— -BcaoER. 

Yer.  15.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jezebel  heard 
that  Naboth  was  stonea,  and  was  dead,  that  Jez- 
ebel said  to  Ahab,  Arise,  take  possession  of  the 
vineyard  of  Naboth  the  Jezreelite,  which  he  re^ 
fused  to  give  thee  for  money:  for  Nabothos  not 
alive,  but  dead. 

As  Naboth,  according  to  verse  10,  was  executed  as  a 
blasphemer  and  a  traitor,  his  property  did  not  go  to  his  re- 
lations, but  to  the  king.  Even  now,  in  the  Turkish  empire, 
and  in  Persia,  the  property  of  great  men  who  are  executed, 
falls  to  the  public  treasury,  or  the  governors  of  the  province 
seiee  upon  it.  The  chans  now  enrich  themselves  with  the 
confiscated  property  of  criminals,  and  other  fioes,  which 
formerly  fell  to  the  royal  treasury,  says  Gmelin,  in  his 
Travels  through  Persia  and  Northern  Perna.— Bnansa. 

Yer.  19.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  In  the  place  where 
dogs  licked  the  blood  of  Naboth  shall  dogs  lick 
thy  blood,  even  thine. 

There  is  a  great  dispute  among  the  leaned,  as  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  prophecv.  At  the  first  it  was  no  doubt 
intended  to  be  literally  fulfilled,  but  upon  Ahab's  repent- 
ance, (as  we  find  below,)  the  punishment  was  transferred 
from  mm  to  his  son  Jehoram,  m  whom  it  was  actually  ac« 
complished ;  for  his  dead  body  was  cast  into  the  portion  of 
the  neld  of  Naboth  the  Jezreelite,  for  the  dogs  to  devour. 
2  Kings  ix.  35.  Since  Ahab's  blood  therefore  was  lickea 
by  dogs,  not  at  Jezreel,  but  at  Samaria,  it  seems  necessary 
that  we  should  understand  the  Hebrew  word,  which  oar 
translation  renders,  in  the  place  whert^  not  as  deroCing  the 
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place,  but  the  manner  in  whidi  the  thing  was  done ;  and 
so  the  sense  of  the  passage  will  be,  that  as  dogs  licked,  or 
in  like  manner,  as  dogs  licked  r^aboth's  bl^,  even  so 
shall  they  lick  thine,  observe  what  I  say,  even  thine.— 
Stackhousc 

Ver.  23.  And  of  Jezebel  also  spake  the  Lord, 
saying,  The  dogs  shall  eat  Jezebel  by  the  wall 
of  Jezreel. 

This,  to  an  English  ear,  sounds  very  sarprising ;  that 
during  the  time  of  a  single  meai,  so  manv  dogs  should  be 
on  the  spot,  ready  to  devour,  and  shoula  so  spe^ily  de- 
spatch this  business,  in  the  very  midst  of  a  royal  city,  close 
under  the  royal  gateway,  and  where  a  considerable  train 
of  people  had  so  lateW  passed,  and,  no  doubt,  many  were 
continually  passing:  this,  to  an  English  reader,  appears 
extremely  unaccountable ;  but  we  find  it  well  accounted 
for  by  Mr.  Bruce,  whose  information  the  raader  will 
receive  with  due  allowance  for  the  different  manners  and 
ideas  of  countries ;  afler  which,  this  rapid  devouring  of 
Jezebel  will  not  appear  so  extraordinary  as  it  has  hitherto 
done.  "  The  bodies  of  those  killed  by  the  sword  toere  kewn 
to  pieces^  and  scaUerei  about  the  streets,  being  denied  burial, 
I  was  miserable,  and  almost  driven  to  despair,  at  seeing  my 
hunting-dogs  twice  let  loose  by  the  carelessness  of  my 
servants,  bringing  into  the  courtyard  the  heads  and  arms  of 
slaughtered  men,  and  which  I  could  no  way  prevent,  but  by 
the  destruction  of  the  dogs  themselves:  tne  quantity  of 
carrion,  and  the  stench  of  it,  brought  down  the  hyenas  in 
hundreds  from  the  oeighbonring  mountains ;  and  as  few 
people  in  Gk)ndar  go  out  after  it  is  dark,  they  enjoyed  the 
streets  to  themselves^  and  seemed  ready  to  dispute  the  pos- 
session of  the  city  with  the  inhabitants.  Often,  when  I  went 
home  late  from  the  palace,  and  it  was  this  time  the  king 
chose  chiefly  for  conversation,  though  I  had  but  to  pass  the 
comer  of  the  market-place  bbforb  the  pax«ace,  had  lanterns 
with  me,  and  was  surrounded  with  armed  men,  I  heard 
them  grunting  by  twos  and  threes,  so  near  me  as  to  be 
afraid  they  would  take  some  opportunity  of  seizing  me  by 
the  leg.  A  pistol  would  have  frightened  them,  and  made 
them  speedily  run,  and  I  constantly  carried  two  loaded  at 
my  girdle ;  but  the  discharging  a  pistol  in  the  night  would 
have  alarmed  every  one  that  neard  it  in  the  town,  and  it 
was  not  now  the  time  to  add  any  thing  to  people's  fears.  I 
at  last  scarcely  ever  went  out,  and  nothing  occupied  my 
thoughts  but  how  to  escape  from  this  blo<Kly  country,  by 
way  of  Sennaar,  and  how  I  could  best  exert  my  power  and 
influence  over  Yasine,  at  Ras  el  Feel,  to  pave  my  way.  by 
assisting  me  to  pass  the  desert,  into  Atbara.  The  kmg, 
missing  me  at  the  palace,  and  nearinff  I  had  not  been  at 
Ras  Michael's,  began  to  inquire  who  had  been  with  me  1 
Ayto  Confu  soon  ioimd  Yasine,  who  informed  him  of  the 
whole  matter.  Upon  this  I  was  sent  for  to  the  palace, 
where  I  found  the  king,  without  anybody  but  memal  ser- 
vants. He  immediately  remarked,  that  1  looked  very  ill, 
which,  indeed,  I  found  to  be  the  case,  as  I  had  scarcely  ate 
or  slept  since  I  saw  him  last,  or  even  for  some  days  before. 
He  asKed  me,  in  a  condoling  tone^  what  ailed  me  1  That 
besides  looking  sick,  I  seemed  as  if  something  had  ruflied 
me,  and  put  me  out  of  humour.  I  told  him,  that  what  he 
observed  was  true :  that  coming  across  the  markelrpUue^  I 
had  seen  Za  Mariam,  the  Ras's  aoorkeeper,  with  three  men 
bound,  one  of  whom  he  fell  a-hacking  to  pieces  in  my 
presence,  and  upon  seeing  me  running  across  the  place, 
stopping  my  nose,  he  called  me  to  stay  till  he  should  come 
and  despatch  the  other  two,  for  he  wanted  to  speak  with 
me,  as  it  he  had  been  engaged  about  ordinary  ousiness ; 
that  the  soldiers,  in  consideration  of  his  haste,  immediately 
fell  upon  the  other  two,  whose  cries  were  still  remaining  in 
my  ears ;  that  the  hyenas,  at  night,  would  scarcely  let  me 
pass  in  the  streets,  when  I  returned yv^wi  the  palaee ;  and  the 
dogsfUd  into  my  house  to  eat  pieces  of  human  carcasses  at  their 
leisure.**    (Travels,  vol.  iv.,  page  81,  Ac.) 

Without  supposing  that  Jezreel  was  peistered  with  hye- 
nas, like  Gfondar,  though  that  is  not  incredible,  we  may 
now  easily  admit  of  a  sufllciency  of  does,  accustomed  to 
carnage,  which  had  pulled  the  body  of  Jezebel  to  pieces, 
and  had  devoured  it  before  the  palaee  gate,  or  haa  with- 
drawn with  parts  of  it  to  their  hidina-places.  But  perhaps 
the  mention  of  the  head,  hands,  and  reet,  bein?  left  on  the 
that  it  bad  iM<  been  removed  ^  me  dogs,  but 


was  eaten  where  it  fell  (as  those  parts  adjoined  the  iiiei&- 
bers  most  likely  to  be  removed,)  so  that  the  prophecy  ol 
Elijah  was  literally  fulfilled :  "  In  the  portion  of  Jezreel, 
shall  dogs^|t  JezeSel."  This  account  illustrates  also  the 
readiness  ^the  dogs  to  lick  the  blood  of  Ahab,  1  Kings 
xxii.  38,  in  perfect  conformity  to  which  is  the  expression 
of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  xv.'S,  "  I  will  appoint  over  them 
,.,,  the  sword  to  slay,  and  the  dogs  to  tear,  and  the  fowls  of 
the  heaven,  and  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  JTthe  hyenas  of  Mr. 
Bruce,  perhaps,]  to  devour  and  destroy.^  Mr.  Brace's  ac- 
count also  explains  the  mode  of  execution  adopted  by  the 
prophet  Samuel,  with  regard  to  Agag,  kine  of  the  Amklek- 
ites,  whom  Samuel  thus  addresses: — "In  like  manner 
[literally,  in  like  procedure  as — t.  e,  in  the  same  identical 
mode  of  execution]  as  thy  sword  has  made  women  barres, 
so  shall  thy  mother  be  rendered  barren  [childless]  anions 
women."  I  Sam.  xv.  33.  If  these  words  do  not  imply  thtt 
Agae  had  ripped  up  pregnant  women,  they  at  least  imply 
that  he  had  itwed  many  prisoners  to  death !  for  we  find  that 
*'  Samuel  caused  Agag  to  be  hewed  in  pieus  before  the  face 
of  the  Lord  [probably  not  before  the  residence  of  Saul,  bat 
before  the  taDcmacle,  &c.l  in  Gilgal,''  directing  that  veiv 
same  mode  of  punishment  ^hitherto,  we  suppose,  unadopieti 
in  Israel)  to  be  used  towards  him,  which  be  had  formerir 
used  towards  others.  The  character  of  the  prophet  Samuel 
has  been  vilified  for  cruelty  on  ^account  of  inis  nistory,  wiJi 
how  little  reason  let  the  reader  now  jud^ ;  and  compare  a 
similar  retributive  act  of  justice  on  Adonibezek,  Judges  i.  7. 

— TaTLOR  in  ClLMBT. 

Ver.  27.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Ahab  heard 
those  words,  that  he  rent  his  clothes,  and  put 
sackcloth  upon  his  flesh,  and  fitsted,  and  lay  in 
sackcloth,  and  went  softly. 

See  the  man  who  goes  into  the  presence  of  a  superior: 
he  takes  ofiThis  sandals,  and  walks  softly — he  has  a  timid 
air.  and*you  cannot  hear  his  fooi  tread  on  the  gTound. 
Wnen  a  dutiful  son  goes  to  his  father,  or  a  devotee  into 
the  presence  of  a  sacred  personage,  he  walks  in  the  same 
way.  Has  a  proud,  boastmg  man,  been  humbled,  the  people 
say,  "  Ah  I  aha  I  he  can  now  walk  mitha-vdka,**  i.  e.  sotuy. 
**  what !  the  proud  Mutto  walk  softly ;  whoever  expected 
that  V* — Roberts. 

Going  softly  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  many  expres- 
sions of  mourning  commonly  used  among  the  easten 
nations.  That  it  was  in  use  among  the  Jews  appears  from 
the  case  of  Ahab;  and  by  mistake  it  has  been  confoundec 
with  walking  barefoot,  tt  seems  to  have  been  a  very  slow, 
solemn  manner  of  walking,  well  adapted  to  the  state  of 
mourners  labouring  tmder  great  sorrow  and  dejection  of 
mind. — Burder. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

Ver.  11.  And  Zedekiah  the  son  of  Chenaanab 
made  him  horns  of  iron ;  and  he  said,  Thus 
saiththe  Lord,  With  these  shalt  thou  push  the 
Syrians,  until  thou  have  consumed  them. 

The  Indian  soldier  wears  a  horn  of  steel  on  the  front  ot 
his  helmet,  directly  over  the  forehead.  In  Abyssinia  the 
headdress  of  the  provincial  governors,  according  to  Mr. 
Bruce,  consists  of  a  lam  broad  fillet  bound  upon  their 
forehead,  and  tied  behincf  their  head.  In  the  midole  of  this 
rises  a  horn,  or  conical  piece  of  silver,  gilt,  abotit  focr 
inches  long,  much  in  the  shape  of  our  common  candle  ex- 
tinguishers. This  is  called  kirn,  a  slight  corruption  of 
the  Hebrew  word  keren,  a  horn,  and  is  only  worn  in  rt- 
views,  or  parades  after  victory.  The  crooked  manner  in 
which  they  hold  the  neck  when  this  ornament  is  on  their 
forehead,  for  fear  it  should  fall  forward,  seems  to  agm 
with  what  the  Psalmist  calls  speaking  with  a  stiflf  neck: 
"  Lift  not  your  horn  on  high;  speak  not  with  a  stiff'  neck  .* 
for  it  perfectly  shows  the  meaning  of  speaking  in  this  am- 
tude,  when  the  horn  is  held  exact  like  the  horn  of  a  uni- 
com.  An  allusion  is  made  to  this  custom  in  another  pes> 
sage !  "  But  my  horn  shalt  thou  exalt  like  the  hom  of  a 
unicorn."  To  raise  the  hom  was  to  clothe  one  with  au- 
thority, or  to  do  him  honour ;  to  lower  it,  tvt  it  off*,  or  take 
it  away,  to  deprive  one  of  power,  or  to  treat  him  with  diss- 
re^>ect.    8oen  were  the  '*  noms  of  iron"  which  Zedekiah 
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made  for  himself,  when  he  presumed,  in  the  name  of  Jeho- 
vah, to  flatter  his  prince  with  the  promise  of  victory  over 
his  enemies .-  "  Thas  saith  the  Lord,  with  these"  military 
insignia  "  shalt  thou  push  the  Syrians  until  thou  hast  con- 
8umed  them."  They  were  military  ornaments,  the  symhols 
of  strength,  and  courage,  and  power. — ^Paxton. 

Yer.  16.  And  the  king  said  unto  him.  How  many 
times  shall  I  adjure  thee  that  thou  tell  me 
nothing  but  that  which  is  true  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  ? 

In  England,  this  solemn  appeal  is  never  made  but  in 
cases  of  eztremitv ;  but  in  the  East,  the  most  trifling  cir- 
cumstance will  inauceapersontosay,l^i»i-dni-fMti2iciberaffi^ 
*'  By  thy  oath ;"  or,  "  I  impose  it  upon  thee." — Robbrtv. 

Ver.  25.  And  Micaiah  said,  Behold,  thou  shalt 
see  in  that  day,  when  thou  shalt  go  into  an  inner 
chamber  to  hide  thyself. 

'*  In  one  of  the  halls  of  the  seraglio  at  Constantinople," 
says  De  la  MoVraye.  "  the  eunuch  made  us  pass  hy  several 
liUle  chambers^  vnth  doors  skuij  like  the  cells  of  monks  or  nuns^ 
as  far  as  I  could  judge  by  one  that  another  eunuch  opened, 
which  was  the  only  one  I  saw;  and  by  the  outside  of 
others.  Asan  Pirally  Bashaw,  being  summoned  by  his 
friends,  came  out  of  a  Utile  house  near  the  towers,  where 
he  had  been  long  bidden  in  his  harem,  which,  had  it  been 
suspected  by  the  mufli,  he  had  not  denied  his  Jet/a  to  the 
emperor,  for  seizing  his  person,  even  there.  The  harems 
are  sanctuaries,  as  sacred  and  inviolable  for  persons  pur- 
sued by  justice  for  any  crime^  debt,  dec.  as  the  Roman 
Catholic  churches  in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  &c.  Though 
the  grand  seignior's  power  over  his  creatures  is  such,  that 
he  may  send  some  of.  his  eunuchs  even  there  to  apprehend 
those  who  resist  his  will.  The  harems  of  the  Greeks  are 
almost  as  sacred  as  those  of  the  Turks;  so  that  the  officers 
of  justice  dare  not  enter  without  being  sure  that  a  man  is 
there,  contrary  to  the  law :  and  if  they  should  go  in  and 
not  find  what  they  look  for,  the  women  may  punish,  and 
even  kill  them,  without  being  molested  for  any  infringe- 
ment of  the  law :  on  the  contrary,  the  relations  would  have 
a  right  to  make  reprisals,  and  demand  satisfaction  for  such 
violence." 

Those  who  have  not  seen  the  cells  of  monks,  or  nuns,  in 
foreign  countries,  may  conceive  of  a  long  gallery,  or  other 
spacious  apartment,  as  a  large  hall,  &c.  into  which  the 
doors  of  the  cells  open :  these  cells  consist  of  one  room  to 
each  person,  but  frequently  of  two  rooms,  one  of  which  is 
used  ibr  sleeping  in;  the  other  for  less  retired  purposes, 
conversation,  Sue.  Agreeablv  to  this,  it  appears,  that  in  the 
East  also,  we  must  first  pass  through  a  long  hall,  or  gallery, 
before  we  can  enter  the  peculiar  abode  of  any  particular 
woman  of  the  harem.  We  may  first  apply  this  mode  of 
dwelling  to  a  circumstance  threatened  by  the  prophet 
Micaiah,  to  his  opponent  Zedekiah,  1  Kmgs  xxii.  25, 
"  Thou  shalt  go  into  an  inner  chamber  to  hide  thyself* 
Our  translators  have  put  in  the  margin,  "  from  chamber  to 
chamber."  The  Hebrew  is,  ("»-«n  a  inn  ckeder  be  cheder^) 
"  chamber  wilhin  chamber,**  which  exactly  agrees  with  the 
description  extracted  ;  but  it  is  new  to  consider  this  threat 
as  predicting  that  Zedekiah  should  fly  for  shelter  to  a 
barem,  [as  we  find  Assan^Firally  Bashaw  had  done  ;1  that 
his  fear  should  render  him,  as  it  were,  efieminate,  and  that 
he  should  seek  refuge  where  it  was  not  usual  for  a  man  to 
seek  it ;  where  the  "officers  of  justice,**  nor  even  those  of 
conquerors,  usually  penetrated.  There  is  an  additional 
disgrace,  a  sting  in  these  words,  if  this  be  the  intention  of 
Che  speaker,  stronger  than  what  has  hitherto  been  noticed 
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in  them.  Is  not  something  similar  rehtted  of  Benhadad, 
1  Kings  XX.  30,  *'  He  fled,**  and  was  so  overcome  with  fear, 
that  he  hid  himself  in  "  a  chamber  within  chamber  1**  As 
it  is  very  characteristic  of  braggarts  and  drunkards  (see 
verses  Id,  18,  Ac.)  to  be  mentally  overwhelmed  when  in 
adversity,  mav  we  not  suppose  that  Benhadad  was  now 
concealed  in  the  harem  1  Following  circumstances  do  not 
militate  against  ibis  supposition.  That  the  word  ekeder 
means  a  woman's  chamoer,  appears  from  Judges  xv.  Ij 
where  Samson  says,  "  I  will  go  to  my  wile  into  her  cAam- 
ber/*  (mnnn.) — Taylor  in  Calmet. 

Ver.  43.  And  he  v^'alked  in  all  the  ways  of  Asa 
his  father ;  he  turned  not  aside  from  it,  doing 
that  which  was  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  : 
nevertheless  the  high  places  were  not  taken 
awa^ ;  for  the  people  ofiered  and  burnt  incense 
yqt  in  the  high  places. 

Many  of  old  worshipped  upon  hills  and* on  the  tops  of 
high  mountains;  imagining  that  they  thereby  obtained  a 
nearer  communication  with  heaven.  Strabo  says  that  the 
Persians  always  performed  their  worship  upon  hills.  Some 
nations,  instead  of  an  ima^e,  worshipped  the  hill  as  the 
deity.  In  Japan  most  of  their  temples  are  at  this  day  upon 
eminences ;  and  often  upon  the  ascent  of  high  mountains, 
commanding  fine  views,  with  groves  and  rivulets  of  clear 
water:  for  they  say,  that  the  gods  are  extremely  delighted 
with  such  high  and  pleasant  spots.  (Ksmpfer*s  Japan.) 
This  practice,  in  early  times,  was  almost  universal ;  and 
every  mountam  was  esteemed  holy.  The  people  who  prose- 
cuted this  method  of  worship  enjoyed  a  soothing  infatuation, 
which  flattered  the  gloom  of  superstition.  The  emiiences 
to  which  they  retired  were  lonely  and  silent,  and  seemed 
to  be  happily  circumstanced  for  contemplation  and  prayer. 
They  wno  frequented  them  were  raised  above  the  lower 
world,  and  fancied  that  they  were  brought  into  the  vicinity 
of  the  powers  of  the  air.  ana  of  the  deity  who  resided  in  the 
higher  regions.  But  the  chief  excellence  for  which  they 
were  frequented  was,  that  they  were  looked  upon  as  the 
peculiar  places  where  God  delivered  his  oracles.— Buroeb. 

Yer.  48.  Jehoshaphat  made  ships  of  Tharshish  to 
go  to  Ophir  for  gold ;  but  they  went  not :  for 
the  ships  were  broken  at  Ezion-geber. 

'*  Suez,  which  was  the  Arsinoe  of  the  ancients,  is  situated 
at  the  top  of  the  Red  Sea :  it  stands  surrounded  by  the 
desen,  and  is  a  shabby,  ill-built  place ;  the  ships  anchor  a 
league  from  the  town,  to  which  the  channel  that  leads  is 
very  narrow,  and  has  only  nine  or  ten  feet  depth  of  water; 
for  which  reason,  the  lar^e  ships  that  are  built  here  must 
be  towed  down  to  the  road,  without  mast,  guns,  or  anv 
thing  in  them ;  there  are  eight  of  them  lying  here,  whicn 
have  not  been  to  Juddah  this  year ;  one  of  them  is  at  least 
twelve  hundred  tons  burden,' being  as  lofiy  as  a  hundred 
gim  ship,  though  not  longer  than  a  frigate ;  so  that  you 
may  judge  of  the  good  proportions  they  observe  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  ships;  the  timber  or  which  they  are  all 
built  is  brought  from  Syria  by  water,  to  Cairo,  and  fn  m 
thence  on  camels.  This  fleet  sails  for  Juddah  eveir  year, 
before  the  Hadge ;  stays  there  two  or  three  months,  and 
returns  loaded  with  coffee :  this  is  so  material  an  article  iu 
the  diet  of  a  mussulman,  that  the  prayers  and  wishes  oi 
them  all  are  offered  up  for  its  safety :  and  I  believe,  next 
to  tl^e  loss  of  their  country,  the  loss  of  their  coflfee  would  be 
most  severely  felt  by  them.  The  greatest  part  of  it  is  sent 
to  Constantinople,  and  other  parts  of  Turkey,  but  a  small 
quantity  going  to  France  and  Italy.*'  (Major  Kooke,  p.  73.) 
— BnaDEa. 
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CHAPTER  L 

Ver.  2.  And  Ahaziah  fell  down  through  a  lattice 
in  his  upper  chamber  that  was  in  Samaria,  and 
was  sick:  and  he  sent  messengers,  and  said 
unto  them,  Gb,  inquire  of  Baal-zebub,  the  god 
of  Ekron,  whether  I  shall  recover  of  Uiis 
disease. 

In  the  eastern  countries  the  roofs  of  the  houses  were  flat, 
and  surro\mded  with  a  battlement,  to  prevent  falling  from 
them,  because  it  was  a  customary  thing  for  people  to  walk 
upon  them,  in  order  to  take  the  air.  Now  in  this  battle- 
ment we  may  suppose  that  there  were  some  wooden  laui- 
ces  for  people  to  took  through,  of  equal  height  with  the  par- 
apet wail,  and  that  Ahaziah  negligently  leaning  on  it,  as  it 
was  rotten  and  infirm  it  broke  down,  and  let  mm  fall  into 
the  court,  or  garden,  belonging  to  his  house.  Or  there  is 
another  way  wherein  he  might  fall.  In  these  flat  roofs 
there  was  generally  an  opening,  which  served  instead  of  a 
sky  light  to  the  house  below,  and  this  opening  might  be 
done  over  with  lattice-work,  which  the  king,  as  he  was 
carelessly  walking,  might  chance  to  step  npon  and  slip 
through.  Nor  is  there  any  absurdity  in  supposing  such  lat- 
tice-work in  a  king's  palace,  when  the  world  was  not  ar- 
rived to  that  height  oi  art  and  curiosity  that  we  find  in  it 
now. — Stacxhousb. 

Ver.  3.  If  it  not  because  there  is  not  a  God  in  Is- 
rael, that  ye  go  to  inquire  of  Baal-zebub,  the 
god  of  Ekron? 

We,  perhaps,  mav  be  a  good  deal  surprised  to  find,  that 
(he  driving  atoay  of  flies  should  be  thought  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country  about  Ekron  so  important,  that  they 
should  give  a  name  to  the  idol  they  worshipped,  expressive 
of  that  property,  (Baal-zebub,  lord  ojflheflf ;)  more  especially 
when  this  was  not  the  only  quality  ascribed  to  him,  but  it 
was  supposed  the  power  of  predicting  such  momentous 
matters  as  the  continuance  of  the  life  of  great  princes,  or 
their  approaching  death,  did  also  belong  to  him ;  but  pos- 
Bibl3r  a  passage  in  Vinisauf  may  lessen  this  astonishment. 
Vinisauf,  speaking  of  thearmv  under  our  Richard  the  First, 
a  little  before  he  left  the  Holv  Land,  and  describing  them 
as  marching  on  the  plain  not  far  from  the  seacoast,  towards 
a  place  called  Ybelin,  which  belonged  to  the  knights  hos- 
pitalers of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  pretty  near  Hebron,  says, 
"  The  army  stopping  a  while  there,  rejoicing  in  the  hope  of 
speedily  setting  out  for  Jerusalem,  were  a<ssailed  by  a  most 
minute  kind  of  fly,  flvine  about  like  sparks,  which  they 
called  dncinneUa.  With  these  the  whole  neighbouring 
re^on  round  about  was  filled.  These  most  wretchedly 
infested  the  pilgrims,  piercing  with  great  smartness  the 
hands,  necks,  throats,  foreheads,  and  faces,  and  every  part 
that  was  uncovered,  a  most  violent  burning  tumour  follow- 
ing the  punctures  made  by  them,  so  that  alJ  that  they  stung 
looked  like  lepers."  He  adds,  ''that  they  could  hardly 
guard  themselves  from  this  most  troublesome  vexation,  by 
covering  their  heads  and  necks  with  veils."  What  these 
fireflies  were,  and  whether  they  shone  in  the  dark,  and  for 
that  reason  are  compared  to  sparks  flying  about,  or  whether 
they  were  compared  to  them  on  the  account  of  the  buminir 
heat  they  occasioned,  as  well  as  a  swelling  in  the  flesh  of  all 
they  wounded,  I  shall  not  take  upon  me  to  determine.  I 
would  only  observe,  Richard  and  nis  people  met  with  them 
m  that  part  of  the  country,  which  seemed  to  be  of  the 
countrv  which  was  not  very  far  from  Ekron,  and  which 
seemed  to  be  of  much  the  same  general  nature— a  plain  not 
far  from  the  seacoast. 

Can  we  wonder,  after  this  recital,  that  those  poor  hea- 


then who  lived  in  and  about  Ekron,  derived  much  eonso- 
lation  from  the  supposed  powerof  the  idol  they  worshippecf, 
to  drive  away  the  cincinnells  of  that  country,  which  were 
so  extremely  vexatious  to  these  pilgrims  of  the  I2th  century, 
and  occasioned  them  so  much  pain.  Lord  of  the  fly,  lord 
of  these  cincinnellae,  must  have  appeared  to  them  a  very 
pleasing,  a  very  important  title. 

I  will  only  add,  tnat  Sandys,  in  his  travels  in  the  sam- 
coimtrj^,  but  more  to  the  northward,  speaks  of  the  air 
appearing  as  if  full  of  sparkles  of  firefWyme  to  and  fro 
with  the  wind,  after  much  rain  and  a  thunderstorm,  which 
appearance  of  sparkles  of  fire  he  attributes  to  inimiic 
swarms  of  flies  that  shone  like  glow-worms ;  but  he  gives 
not  the  least  intimation  of  their  bein^  incommoded  by  Stem. 
What  this  difl^erence  was  owing  to,  it  is  quite  beside  the  de- 
sign of  these  papers  to  inquire ;  whether  its  being  about 
two  months  earlier  in  the  year,  more  to  the  northward,  or 
immediately  after  much  rain  and  a  thunderstorm,  was  a 
cause  of  the  innoxiousness  of  these  animals  when  Sandys 
travelled,  and  even  whether  the  appearance  Sandys  s{>eaks 
of,  was  really  owing  to  insects,  or  to  any  efiect  of  electricity, 
I  leave  to  others  to  determine. — Hirmer. 

Ver.  4.  Now,  therefore,  thus  saith  the  Lord,  Thon 
shah  not  come  down  from  that  bed  on  which 

^  thou  art  gone  up,  but  shalt  surely  die.  And 
Elijah  departed. 


This  expression  may  be  illustrated  by  what  Shaw 
of  the  Moorish  houses  in  Barbary,  (Travels,  p.  309,)  where, 
after  having  observed  that  their  chambers  are  spacious,  ci 
the  same  length  with  the  square  court  on  the  sides  of  which 
they  are  built,  he  adds,  **  at  one  end  of  each  chamber  there 
is  a  little  gallery  raised  three,  four,  or  five  feet  above  the 
f>oor^  with  a  balustrade  in  the  front  of  it,  wiik  a  few  sUfs 
likewise  leading  up  to  U,  Here  they  place  their  beds;  a 
situation  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  holy  scriptures,  which 
may  likewise  illustrate  the  circumstance  oi  Hezekiah'i 
turning  Hsface^  when  he  prayed^  towards  the  waU^  (i.  e.  from 
his  attendants,)  2  Kings  xx.  2,  that  the  fervency  of  his  de- 
votion might  be  the  less  taken  notice  of  and  observed.  The 
like  is  related  of  Ahab,  (1  Kings  xxi.  4,)  though  probably 
he  did  thus,  not  upon  a  religious  account,  but  in  order  to 
conceal  from  his  attendants  the  anguish  he  was  in  for  hv 
late  disappointment." — Buruer. 

Ver.  8.  And  they  answered  him,  He  was  a  hairy 
man,  and  girt  with  a  girdle  of  leather  abou. 
his  loins.     And  he  said.  It  is  Elijah  the  Tisk 
bite. 

See  on  Matt  8. 4. 

Ver.  15..  And  the  an^el  pf  the  Lord  said  untc 
Elijah,  Qeo  down  with  him ;  be  not  afraid  of 
him.  And  he  arose,  and  went  down  with  hin 
unto  the  king. 

Sec  on  1  Sam.  17. 61. 

Ver.  16.  Therefore  thou  shalt  not  come  down  off 
that  bed  on  which  thou  art  gone  up,  bat  shah 
surely  die. 

At  one  end  of  each  chamber  is  a  little  galler^r,  raised 
three  or  four  feet  above  the  floor,  with  a  balustrade  in  front, 
to  which  they  go  up  by  a  few  steps.  Here  they  place  tbeir 
beds ;  a  situation  (reouently  alluded  to  in  the  holy  scrip- 
tures. Thus  Jacob  addressed  his  undutiful  son.  in  his  last 
b^ediction :    "  Thoo  wentest  up  to  thy  fathers  Iwd,- 
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went  Dp  to  inj  conch.*'  The  allnstan  is  affun  intblyed  m 
the  declaration  of  Eluah  to  the  king  of  Samaria:  "Now, 
therefore,  thus  saiih  the  Lord,  Thmi  sbalt  not  come  down 
from  that  bed  on  which  tboa  art  gone  ap,  but  shalt  surely 
die/'  And  the  Psalmist  sware  unto  the  Lord,  and  vowed 
unto  the  mighty  Qod  of  Jacob,  "  Surely  I  will  not  come 
into  the  tabernacle  of  my  house,  nor  go  up  into  my  bed,— 
until  I  find  out  a  place  for  the  Lord."  This  arrangement 
may  likewise  illustrate  the  circumstance  of  Hezekiah's 
"  turning  his  face  to  the  wall,  when  he  prayed,"  that  the 
greatness  of  his  sorrow,  and  the  fervour  of  his  devotion, 
might,  as  much  as  possible,  be  concealed  from  his  attendants. 
The  same  thin^  is  related  of  Ahab,  although  we  have  no 
reason  to  think  it  was  upon  a  religious  account,  but  in  order 
to  conceal  from  those  about  him  the  anguish  he  felt  for  his 
late  disappointment;  or,  perhaps,  by  so  great  a  show  of 
sorrow,  to  provoke  them  to  devise  some  means  to  gratify 
his  wishes :  '*  And  he  laid  him  down  upon  his  bed,  and 
tamed  away  his  face,  and  would  eat  no  bread."—- Paxton. 

CHAPTER  II. 
Ver.  3.  And  the  sons  of  the  prophets  that  were  at 
Bethel  came  forth  to  Elisha,  and  said  unto  him, 
Knowest  thou  that  the  Lord  will  take  away 
thy  master  from  thy  head  to^lay  ?  And  he  said, 
Yea,  I  know  it ;  hold  ye  your  peace. 

The  .expression  in  the  text  is,  "Knowest  thon,  that  the 
Lord  will  take  away  thy  master  from  tliy  head  to-day  V 
where  the  sons  of  the  prophets  allude  to  their  manner  of 
sitting  in  their  school :  for  the  scholars  used  to  sit  below 
their  masters'  feet,  and  the  masters  above  over  their  heads, 
when  they  taught  them :  and  therefore  the  sense  of  the  words 
is,  that  God  would  deprive  Elisha  of  his  master  Elijah's  in- 
structions, viz.  by  a  sudden  death.  For  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  had  any  notion  of  his  translation;  so  iar  from  this, 
that  they  desired  leave  to  send  out  some  to  seek  for  him, 
"  if  peradventure  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  had  taken  him  up| 
and  cast  him  upon  some  mountain,  or  into  some  valley/' 
ver.  16. — Stackhouse. 

Ver.  11.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  still  went 
on,  and  talked,  that,  heboid,  there  appeared  a 
chariot  of  fire,  and  horses  of  fire,  and  parted 
them  hoth  asonder;  and  Elijah  went  up  hy.  a 
whirlwind  into  heaven. 

The  Hindoos  believe  their  supreme  god  Siva  sends  his 
angels,  with  a  green  chariot,  to  fetch  the  souls  of  those  who 
are  devoted  to  nim ;  that  there  are  occasionally  horses,  but 
at  other  times  none.  "  The  holy  king  Tirnt-Sangu  (i.  e. 
divine  chank)  was  taken  to  heaven,  body  and  soul,  witnout 
the  pain  of  dying."  When  a  man.  as  a  heathen,  is  very 
regular  in  his  devotions;  or  when  he  reproves  others  for 
vice,  or  neglect  of  duty,  it  is  oAen  scornfully  asked, 
**  What !  are  you  expecting  the  green  chariot  to  be  sent  for 
you  1"  meaning,  "  Do  you,  by  your  devotions,  expect  to  go 
to  heaven  in  the  chariot  of  Siva  without  the  pain  of  dying  1" 
Does  a  man  act  with  great  injustice,  the  person  who  finds 
him  out  asks,  "  Will  you  get  the  ^reen  chariot  for  thisi" 
Has  a  heathen  embraced  Christianity,  he  is  asked  the  same 
question.  "  Charity,  charity."  says  the  beggar  at  your  door, 
"  and  the  green  chariot  will  oe  sent  for  you." — koberts. 

» 

Ver.  12.  And  Elisha  saw  itt  and  he  cried,  My  fa- 
ther, my  father  I  the  chariot  of  Israel,  and  the 
horsemen  thereof  And  he  saw  him  no  more  t 
and  he  took  hold  of  his  own  clothes,  and  rent 
them  in  two  pieces. 

The  words  of  Elisha  upon  this  occasion  are,  '*  My  fa- 
ther, my  father  I"  (so  they  called  their  masters  and  instmc* 
ters,)  "  the  chariot  of  Israel,  and  the  horsemen  thereof." 
The  expression  alludes  to  the  form  of  the  chariot  and  horses 
that  he  had  just  then  beheld,  and  seems  to  imply,  "  That 
Elijah,  by  his  example,  aod  counsel,  and  prayers,  and  pow- 
er with  God,  did  more  for  the  defence  and  preservation  of 
Israel,  than  all  their  chariots  and  horses,  and  other  warlike 
provisions :"  unless  we  may  suppose,  that  this  was  an  ab> 


rapt  speeeh,  which  Elisha,  hi  the  eoBstermtion  he  was  in, 
left  unfinished,  and  so  the  sacred  history  has  reooided  it. — 
Stackbousb. 

Yer.  19.  And  the  men  of  the  city  said  unto  Eli- 
sha, Behold,  I  pray  thee,  the  situation  of  this 
city  is  pleasant,  as  my  lord  seeth:  hut  tho 
water  is  naught,  and  the  ground  barren. 

Margin,  "  causing  to  miscarry."  If  the  latter  reading  is 
allowed  to  be  more  just  than  tlie  former,  we  must  entertain 
a  different  idea  of  the  situation  of  Jericho  than  the  textual 
translation  suggests.  There  are  actually  at  this  time  cities 
where  animal  fife  of  certain  kinds  pines,  and  decays,  and 
dies;  and  where  that  posterity  which  should  replace  such 
loss  is  either  not  conceived;  or,  if  conceived,  is  not  brought 
to  the  birth ;  or  if  brought  to  the  birth,  is  fatal  in  delivery 
to  both  mother  and  offering.  An  instance  of  this  kind  oc- 
curs in  Don  Ulloa's  Voyage  to  South  America.  He  says 
of  the  climate  of  Porto  Bello,  that "  it  destroys  the  vigour  of 
nature,  and  oHen  untimely  cuts  the  thread  of  life."  And  of 
Sennaar,  Mr.  Bruce  savs,  that "  no  horse,  mule,  ass,  or  any 
beast  of  burden,  will  breed  or  even  live  at  Sennaar,  or 
many  miles  about  it.  Poultry  does  not  live  there ;  neither 
dog  nor  cat,  sheep  nor  bullock,  can  be  preserved  a  season 
there.  They  must  go  all,  every  half  year,  to  the  sands* 
Though  every  possible  care  be  taken  of  them,  they  die  in 
every  place  where  the  fat  earth  is  about  the  town,  during 
the  first  season  of  the  rains."  He  further  mentions,  that  the 
situation  is  equally  unfavourable  to  most  trees. — BuRnsa. 

Ver.  20.  And  he  said,  Bring  me  a  new  cruise, 
and  put  salt  therein.  And  they  brought  it  to 
him. 

The  Hebrew,  ijelaekU(r\v^i)is  used  to  denote  a  vessel 
of  some  capacity ;  a  vessel  to  he  turned  upside  down,  in 
order  that  tne  inside  maybe  thoroughly  wiped,  (8  Kings  xxi. 
13 ;)  "  I  will  wipe  Jerusalem,  as  a  man  wipeth  a  dish, 
turning  it  upside  down."  This  implies,  at  least,  that  the 
opening  of  such  a  dish  be  not  narrow  but  wide ;  that  the 
dish  itself  be  of  a  certain  depth ;  yet  that  the  hand  may 
readily  reach  to  the  bottom  of  it,  and  there  may  freely 
move,  so  as  to  wipe  it  thoroughly,  &c.  This  vessel  was 
capable  also  of  bearing  the  fire,  and  of  standing  conve* 
niently  over  a  fire ;  for  we  read,  2  Chron.  xxxv.  13,  "  The 
priests,  &c.  boiled  parts  of  the  holy  ofierings  in  pans  {ifekh 
chitf)  and  distributed  them  speeoily  among  the  people." 
Meaning,  perhaps,  that  this  was  not  the  very  kind  of  boiler 
which  they  would  have  chosen,  had  time  permitted  a  choice ; 
but  that  haste,  and  multiplicity  of  business,  made  them  use 
whatever  first  came  loHiand,  that  was  competent  to  the  ser- 
vice. This  application  of  these  vessels,  nowever,  shows 
that  they  must  have  been  of  considerable  capacity  and 
depth ;  as  a  very  narrow  or  a  very  small  dish,  would  not 
have  answered  the  purpose  required.  [Or,  was  this  speedy 
distribution  of  these  viands,  because  they  were  best  eaten 
hot?]  A  kind  of  dish  or  pan,  which  appears  to  answer 
these  descriptions,  is  represented  in  the  French  work,  en- 
titled Estampes  du  Levant,  in  the  hands  cf  a  confectioner 
of  the  grana  seignior's  seraglio,  who  is  carrying  a  deep 
dish,  full  of  heated  viands,  (recently  taken  off  the  fire,) 
upon  which  he  has  put  a  cover,  in  order  that  those  viands 
may  retain  their  heat  and  flavour.  His  bein^  described  on 
the  plate  as  a  confectioner,  lead.H  to  the  supposition  that  what 
he  carries  are  delicacies;  to  this  agrees  his  desire  of  pre- 
serving their  heat :  and  the  shape  of  the  vessel  is  evidently 
calculated  for  standing,  Ac.  over  a  fire.  Moreover,  from 
its  form  it  may  easily  be  rested  on  its  side,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  thoroughly  wiped :  and  a  dish  used  to  contain 
delicacies,  is  most  likely  to  receive  such  attention ;  for  the 
comparison  in  the  text  referred  to,  evidently  implies  some 
assiauity  and  exertion  to  wipe  from  the  dish  every  particle 
inconsistent  with  complete  cleanliness.  This  dish,  we 
suppose,  is  of  earth,  or  china; — that  is,  of  porcelain,  rather 
than  of  metaL 

We  are  now  prepared  to  see  the  import  of  ElishaHi 
direction  to  the  men  of  Jericho,  (2  Kings  ii.  30.)  "  Bring 
me  a  new  tjelachU^— one  of  the  vessels  used  in  your 
cookery— in  those  parts  of  your  cookery  which  you  es- 
teem tne  most  delicate:  a  culinary  vessel, but  of  the  su- 
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perior.kind :  ''and pot  salt  therein/' what yov  constantly 
mingle  in  yonr  food,  what  readily  mixes  with  water :  and 
this  shall  he  a  sign  to  you,  that  in  your  future  use  of  this 
stream,  you  shall  find  it  saluhrious,  and  fit  for  daily  service 
in  preparing,  or  accompanying,  your  daily  sustenance. 
There  is  a  striking  picture  of  sloih,  sketched  out  yenr  sim- 
ply, but  very  stronglyt  ^7  ^^^  sagacious  Solomon,  (Prov. 
zix  24^^  re|)eated  almost  verbalim,  chap.  xxvi.  15: 

A  slothfal  man  hideth  hit  band  In  the  tjelachit: 
But  will  not  re -bring  it  to  hit  mouth. 

A  slothful  man  hideth  bit  band  in  the  tjelaekit :— bat 
It  grieTeth  bim  to  bring  It  again  to  hit  mouth. 

Meaning,  he  sees  a  dish,  deep  and  capacious,  filled  with 
confectionary,  sweetmeats,  &c.  whatever  his  appetite  can 
desiie  in  respect  to  relish  and  flavour ;  of  this  he  is  ereedy. 
Thus  excited,  he  thrusts  his  hand — his  right  han(£— deep 
into  the  dish,  loads  it  with  delicacies;  but,  alas !  the  labour 
of  liAing  it  up  to  his  month  is  too  ^reat,  too  excessive,  too 
fatiguing  :  he  therefore  does  not  enjoy  or  taste  what  is  be- 
fore him,  though  his  appetite  be  so  far  allured  as  to  desire, 
and  his  hand  be  so  far  exerted  as  to  grasp.  [This  is  the 
customary  mode  of  conveying  food  to  the  mouth  in  the 
Ea5t,  where  knives  and  forks  are  not  in  use.]  He  suffers 
the  viands  to  become  cold,  and  thereby  to  lose  their  flavour ; 
while  he  debates  the  important  movement  of  his  hand  to  his 
mouth,  if  he  does  not  rather  totally  forego  the  enjoyment, 
as  demanding  too  vast  an  action  1  Surely  this  picture  of 
sloth  is  greatly  heightened  bv  this  notion  of  the  tjelachit. 
It  seems  to  be  sufficiently  striking,  that  two  words,  rendered 
by  our  translators  lap,  or  bosom,  (Prov.  xvi.  33,  cAt^,  and  the 
word  before  us,)  should  both  signify  vases,  or  ves.sels.  The 
first  denotes,  the  lot^vase,  used  for  containing  the  lot-peb- 
bles, dLC.  to  be  drawn  out  by  the  hand :  the  other  a  dish  for 
meat ;  neither  of  them  referring  to  any  part  of  the  person, 
as  our  version  seems  to  imply ;  which  reads, 

A  alothftil  man  hideth  hit  band  in  htt  boeom. 
And  will  not  bring  k  to  hit  month  again. 

The  powerful  picture  of  sloth,  painted  by  Solomon,  gives 
occasion  to  enlarge  somewhat  further  on  the  manner  of 
eating  among  the  Arabs ;  a  manner  that  seems  sufficiently 
rude  to  us,  but  which  thase  who  practise  it  insist  is  more 
natural  and  convenient,  and  not  less  cleanly  than  our  own. 
"  Extending  their  forefinger  and  thumb,  (of  the  right  hand 
always — the  left  hand  is  reserved  for  less  nonourable  uses,) 
they  say,''  observes  D'Arvieux,  "Grod  made  this  fork  before 
you  made  your  steel  ones.**  Mr.  Jackson  sap,  "  The 
Moors  are,  for  the  most  part,  more  cleanly  in  their  persons 
than  in  their  garments.  They  wash  their  hands  before 
every  meal,  which,  as  they  use  no  knives  or  forks,  they  eat 
with  their  fingers:  half  a  dozen  persons  sit  round  a  lar^ 
bowl  of  cuscasoe,  and,  after  the  usual  ejaculation  TBismil- 
lah  !) '  In  the  name  of  God !'  each  person  puts  his  hand  to 
the  bowl,  and  taking  up  the  food,  tnrows  it,  by  a  dexterous 

1'erk,  into  his  mouth,  without  suffering  his  fingers  to  touch 
lis  lins.  However  repugnant  this  may  be  to  our  ideas  of 
cleanliness,  yet  the  hand  being  always  washed,  and  never 
touching  the'  mouth  in  the  act  of  eating,  these  people  are  by 
no  means  so  dirty  as  Europeans  have  sometimes  hastily 
imagined.  They  have  no  chairs  or  tables  in  their  houses, 
but  sit  crosslegzed  on  carpets  and  cushions ;  and  at  meals, 
the  dish  or  bowl  of  provisions  is  placed  on  the  floor."  (Ac- 
count of  Morocco,  p.  155.) 

That  a  thorough  sluggard  !;hould  practise  this  *'  dexter- 
ous jerk  of  the  hand,"  is  not  likely  to  nave  entered  into  the 
contemplation  of  the  royal  sage,  in  the  passages  illustrated 
above :  and  to  say  truth,  the  latter  observation  seems  to  be 
couched  in  terms  much  stronger  than  the  former :  '*  The 
sluggard  musters  up  mfX  strenf^th  enough  to  plunge  his 
hand  into  the  bowl ;  but  this  mighty  effort  exhausts  him, 
he  finds  his  weariness  (r^i)  too  great^  too  excessive,  to 
brin«  it  up  to  his  mouth,  loaded  though  it  be  with  the  deli- 
cacies of  the  table.**  There  is  a  force  in  the  word  rendered 
Hde  or  plunge,  which  should  not  be  disregarded. — The 
sluggard  buries  deeply  his  hand : — it  being  ciistomary  with 
such  characters  to  grasp  at  all,  and  more  than  all,  which 
they  can  hold.  Perhaps  the  action  of  a  less  polite  class 
than  that  principalljr  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Jackson,  may  best 
illustrate  to  is  reflection.  We  shall  therefore  add  the  fol- 
lowing from  Major  Rooke's  Travels  in  Arabia :  '*  On  mj 
first  going  on  board,  I  sat  d  jwn  with  the  Noouedah  and  his 
officers  to  supper,  the  floor  being  both  oar  tables  and  chairs, 


on  which  ve  seated  oaradves  in  a  circle,  with  a  lai^  bow\ 
of  rice  in  the  middle,  and  some  fish  and  dates  before  each  per* 
son :  here  I  likewise  found  that  knives  and  forks  were  useless 
instruments  in  eating,  and  that  natnre  had  accommodated 
us  with  what  answered  the  same  purpose :  we  plcmged  our 
hands  into  the  bowl,  rolled  up  a  handful  of  rice  into  a  ball, 
and  conveyed  it  to  our  mouths  in  that  form ;  our  repast 
was  short,  and  to  that  succeeded  coffee  and  washing ;  and 
on  their  riarts  prayer,  in  which  they  were  very  frequent  and 
fervent.*^TATLOR  in  CAUifiT. 

Ter.  23.  And  he  went  up  from  thence  unto  BetV 
el :  and  as  lie  was  going  up  by  the  way,  there 
came  forth  little  children  out  of  the  city,  and 
mocked  him,  and  said  unto  him,  Gro  up,  thou 
bald-head ;  go  up,  thou  bald-head. 

Some  suppose  this  alludes  to  the  head  being  uncovered. 
I  was  not  a  little  astonished  in  the  East,  when  I  first  heard 
a  man  called  a  bald-head,  who  had  a  large  quantity  of  hair 
on  his  head :  and  I  found,  upon  inquiry,  it  was  an  epithet 
of  CONTEMPT  1  A  man  who  has  killed  himself  is  called  "  a 
bald-headed  .suicide  I"  A  stupid  fellow,  "  a  bald-headed 
dunce."  Of  those  who  are  powerless,  **  What  can  those 
bald-heads  do  V\  Hence  the  epithet  has  often  been  applied 
to  the  missionaries.  Is  a  man  told  his  wife  does  not  manage 
domestic  matters  well,  he  replies,  as  if  in  contempt  of  him- 
self, "  What  can  a  bald-head  ao  1  must  he  not  have  a 
wife  of  the  same  kind^"  Let  a  merchant,  or  any  other 
person,  who  is  ^oing  on  business,  meet  a  man  who  is  r^allt 
raid,  and  he  will  assuredly  refuse  to  attend  to  the  business; 
and  pronounce,  if  he  dare,  some  imprecations  on  the  object 
of  his  hatred.  Sometimes  he  will  repeat  the  proverb, "  Go, 
thou  bald-head,  pilferer  of  a  small  fish,  and  sucker  of  bones 
cast  away  by  the  goldsmith."  Call  a  man  a  moUifon,  L  e. 
bald-head,  (which  you  may  do,  though  he  have  much  half,) 
and  then  abuse,  or  sticks  or  stones,  will  be  sure  to  be  y<yQi 
portion.  Thus  the  epithet  implies  great  scorn,  and  is  gives 
to  those  who  are  weak  or  mban. — ^Robestb. 

Yer.  23.  And  he  went  up  from  thence  unto  Bethel, 
and  as  he  was  eoing  up  by  the  way,  there  came 
forth  little  children  out  of  the  city,  and  mocked 
him,  and  said  unto  him.  Go  up,  thou  bald-head ; 
go  up,  thou  bald-head.  24.  And  he  turned 
back,  and  looked  on  them,  and  cursed  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord.  And  there  came  forth 
two  she-bears  out  of  the  wood,  and  tare  forty 
and  two  children  of  them. 

Bethel,  it  is  well  known,  was  one  of  the  cities  where 
Jeroboam  had  set  up  a  golden  calf,  a  place  strangely  ad- 
dicted to  idolatry,  and  whose  inhabitants  had  no  small 
aversion  to  ElisHa,  as  being  the  servant  and  soccefisnr  ot 
one,  who  had  been  a  professed  enemy  to  their  wicked  wor* 
ship,  and  himself  no  less  an  opposer  of  it.  It  is  reasonable 
to  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  children  (if  they  were  child- 
ren, for  the  word  fuutrim  may  signify  ^own  youths  as  well) 
who  mocked  Elisha,  were  excited  and  encouraged  there- 
unto by  their  parents :  and  therefore  the  judgment  was  jusr, 
in  Gk>a's  punishing  tne  wickedness  of  these  parents  by  the 
death  of  their  children,  who,  though  they  suflfered  in  thui 
life,  had  the  happiness  to  be  rescued  from  the  danger  of  an 
idolatrous  education,  which  might  have  been  of  fatal  ten* 
dencjr  both  to  their  present  and  future  state.  In  the  me^n 
time  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  insolence  of  these 
mockers  (whether  we  suppose  them  children  or  youths) 
was  very  provoking,  forasmuch  as  thev  ridiculed,  not  onlv 
a  man  whose  very  age  commanded  reverence,  but  a 
prophet  likewise,  whose  character,  in  all  ages,  was  ae> 
counted  sacred,  nay,  and  even  God  him-self,  whose  honour 
was  struck  at  in  the  reproaches  against  bis  servant,  and 
that  too  in  one  of  his  most  glorious  and  wonderful  works, 
his  assumption  of  Elijah  into  heaven :  For,  **  Go  up,  thon 
bald-head,  go  up,  thou  bald-head,"  (besides  the  bitterness 
of  the  contempt  expressed  in  the  repetition  of  the  words,) 
shows  that  the^  made  a  mere  jest  of  any  such  translatSon; 
and  therefore,  in  banter,  they  bid  Elijah  go  up,  whither,  as 
he  pretended,  his  friend  and  master  was  gene  before. 
These  provocatkos,  one  would  think,  were  enough  is 
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draw  an  imprecatioii  firom  the  prophet;  bnt  this  impreca- 
tion did  not  proceed  from  any  passion  or  private  resentment 
of  his  own,  out  merely  from  the  command  and  commission 
of  hjs  God ;  who,  for  the  terror  and  caation  of  other  pro- 
tane  persons  and  idolaters,  as  well  as  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  honour  and  authority  of  his  prophets,  "confirmed 
the  wjrd  which  had  gone  out  of  his  servant's  mouth/' 

The  Use  is  to  be  said  of  the  destruction  which  Elijah 
called  down  from  heaven  upon  the  two  captains  and  their 
companies,  who  came  to  apprehend  him — that  he  did  this, 
not  out  of  any  hasty  passion  or  revenue,  but  purely  in  obe- 
dience to  the  Holy  Spirit,  wherewith  he  was  animated,  and 
in  zeal  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  God,  which  in  the  per- 
son of  his  prophet,  were  grossly  abused. — Stackbouse. 

Ver.  34.  And  there  came  forth  two  sher-bears  out 
of  the  wood,  and  tare  forty  and  two  children  of 
them. 

These  furious  animals  were  she-bears,  which,  it  Is  prob- 
able, had  been  just  deprived  of  their  young;  and  now  fol- 
lowing the  impulse  of  their  outraged  feelings,  they  rushed 
from  the  wood  to  revenge  the  loss.  But  it  is  evident  th^ir 
native  ferocity  was  overruled  and  directed  by  divine  prov- 
idence, to  execute  the  dreadful  sentence  pronounced  by  the 
prophet  in  his  name.  They  must,  thererore,  be  considered 
as  tne  ministers  of  Gkxi,  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  commis- 
sioned to  punish  the  idolatrous  inhabitants  of  Bethel  and 
their  profligate  offspring,  who  probably  acted  on  this  occa- 
sion with  their  concurrence,  if  not  by  their  command.  He 
punished  in  a  similar  way  the  heathen  colonies  planted  by 
the  king  of  Assyria  in  the  cities  of  Samaria,  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  ten  tribes :  "  They  feared  not  the  Lord ;  there- 
fore the  Lord  sent  lions  among  them,  which  slew  some  of 
them."  When  he  punished  the  youths  of  Bethel,  (for  so 
the  phrase  liUle  children  signifies  in  Hebrew^)  by  directing 
agamst  them  the  rage  of  the  she-bears,  he  only  did  what 
Moses  had'  long  before  predicted,  and  lefl  on  record  for 
their  warning:  "And  if  ye  walk  contrary  unto  me,  and 
will  not  hearken  unto  me,  I  will  bring  seven  times  more 
plagues  upon  you,  according  to  vour  sins.  I  will  also  send 
wild  beasts  among  von,  which  siall  rob  you  of  your  child- 
ren." Bethel  had  been  long  the  principal  seat  of  idolatry, 
and  its  attendant  vices ;  and  to  all  their  aggravated  crimes, 
its  inhabitants  now  added  rude  and  impious  mockery  of  a 
person  whom  they  knew  to  be  a  prophet  of  the  Lord,  revi- 
ling with  blasphemous  tongues  the  Lord  God  of  Elijah, 
and  his  now  glorified  servant.  Baldness  was  reckoned  a 
very  great  deformity  in  the  East;  and  to  be  reproached  with 
it,  one  of  the  grossest  insults  an  Oriental  could  receive. 
Cesar,  who  was  bald,  could  not  bear  to  hear  it  mentioned 
in  jest.  It  is  one  of  the  marks  of  disgrace  which  Homer 
fixes  upon  Thersites,  that  he  had  only  a  few  straggling 
hairs  on  his  pyramidal  head.  Their  crime,  therefore, 
justly  merited  the  severest  punishment. — Paxton. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Ver.  4.  And  Mesha  king  of  Moab  was  a  sheep- 
master,  and  rendered  unto  the  king  of  Israel  a 
hundred  thousand  Iambs,  and  a  hundred  thou- 
sand rams,  with  the  wool. 

This  vfis  a  prodigious  number  indeed ;  bnt  then  we  are 
to  consider  that  these  countries  abound  with  sheep,  inso- 
much that  Solomon  oflered  a  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand at  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  2  Chron.  vii.  5,  and 
the  Reubenites  drove  from  the  Hagarens  a  hundred  and 
fit^y  thousand,  1  Chron.  v.  7.  For,  as  Bochart  observes, 
their  sheep  frequently  brought  forth  two  at  a  lime,  and 
»>metimes  twice  a  year.  The  same  learned  man  remarks, 
that  in  ancient  times,  when  people's  riches  consisted  in 
cattle,  this  was  the  only  way  of  paying  tribute.  It  is  ob- 
served by  others  likewise,  that  this'great  number  of  canle 
was  not  a  tribute,  which  the  Moabites  were  obliged  to  pay 
the  Israelites  every  year,  but  on  some  special  occasion  only, 
upon  the  accession  bP^very  new  king,  for  instance,  when 
they  were  obliged  to  express  their  homage  in  this  manner, 
to  make  satisfaction  for  some  damages  that  the  Israelites 
should  at  any  time  sufler  from  their  invasions  or  revolts.-- 
STACUfomt. 


Ver.  1 1.  And  one  of  the  king  of  IsraeVa  servants 
answered  and  said.  Here  is  Elisha  the  son  o. 
Shaphat,  which  poured  water  on  the  hands  o< 
Elijah. 

We  read,  Elisha  **  went  after  Elijah,  and  ministered  nntc 
him;"  which  simply  means  he  was  his  servant.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  JSast  use  tneir  fingers  in  eating,  instead  of  a  knife 
and  fork,  or  spoon;  and  consequently  after,  (as  well  a& 
before,)  they  are  obliged  to  wash  their  hands.  The  master, 
having  finished  his  meal,  calls  a  servant  to  pour  water  on 
his  hands.  The  domestic  then  comes  with  a  little  brass 
vessel  filled  with  watefj^and  pours  it  on  the  hands  and  fm- 
gers  till  he  hears  the  word  pAkam,  enough. — Roberts. 

There  is  a  description  of  Elisha  the  prophet,.by  a  part 
of  his  oflice  when  servant  to  Elijah,  which  appears  rather 
stranse  to  us.  "  Is  there  not  here  a  prophet  of  the  Lord  1" 
says  King  Jehoshaphat ;  he  is  answerea,  "  Here  is  Elisha 
ben  Shaphat,  teho  poured  waUr  on  the  hands  of  Elijah^*' 
(2  Kings  iii.  11^  i.  e.  who  was  his  servant  and  constant 
attendant.  So  Pitts  tells  us:  "The  table bein^ removed, 
before  they  rise  (from  the  ground  whereon  they  sit,)  a  slave, 
or  servant,  who  stands  attending  on  them  with  a  cup  of 
water  to  give  th^  drink,  steps  into  the  middle  with  a  basin, 
or  copper  pot  of  water,  something  like  a  coffee-pot,  and  a 
little  soap,  and  lets  the  water  run  upon  their  hands  one  after 
another,  in  order  as  they  sit."  Such  service  it  appears 
Elisha  performed  for  Elijah :  what  shall  we  say  then  to  the 
remarkable  action  of  our  Lord,  "  who  poured  water  into  a 
basin,  and  washed  his  disciples'  feet,"  aAer  supper  1  Was 
he  indeed  among  them  as  one  who  serveth  ?  On  inis  subject, 
says  D'Ohsson,  ^  Ablution,  Abdesih.  consists  in  washing  the 
hands,  feet,  face,  and  a  part  of  the  nead ;  the  law  mentions 
them  by  the  term — *the  three  parts  consecrated  to  ablu- 
tion.'....  The  mussulman  is  generally  seated  on  the  edge 
of  a  sofa,  with  a  pewter  or  copper  vessel  lined  with  tin 
placed  before  him  upon  a  round  piece  of  red  cloth,  to  pre- 
vent the  carpet  or  mat  from  being  wet :  a  servant,  kneeling 
on  the  ground,  pours  out  water  for  bis  master;  another 
holds  a  cloth  destined  for  these  purifications.  The  person 
who  purifies  himself  begins  by  baring  his  arms  as  far  as 
the  elbow.  As  he  washes  his  hands,  mouth,  nostrils,  face^ 
arms,  ^.,  he  repeats  the  proper  prayers. ...  It  is  probable 
that  Mohammed  followed  on  this  subject  the  book  of  Le- 
viticus.*' It  is  well  known  that  we  have  an  officer  among 
ourselves,  who,  at  the  coronation,  and  formerly  at  all  public 
festivals,  held  a  basin  of  water  for  the  king  to  wash  his 
hands  in,  after  dinner ;  but  it  is  not  equally  well  known, 
that  Cardinal  Wolsey,  one  time,  when  the  fjuke  of  Buck- 
ingham held  the  basin  for  Henry  VIII.,  after  the  king  had 
washed,  put  his  own  hand  into  the  basin :  the  duke  re- 
senting this  intrusion,  let  some  of  the  water  fall  on  the 
habit  of  the  cardinal,  who  never  forgave  the  action,  but 
brought  the  duke  to  the  block,  in  consequence  of  his  re- 
sentment.—Tatlor  IN  Oalmet. 

Ver.  15.  But  now  bring  me  a  minstrel.  And  it 
came  to  pass,  when  the  minstrel  played,  that 
the  hand  of  the  Loud  came  upon  him. 

The  mnsic  of  great  men  in  civil  life,  has  been  sometimes 
directed  to  persons  of  a  sacred  character,  as  an  expression 
of  respect,  m  the  East;  perhaps  the  playing  of  the  minstrel 
before  the  prophet  Elisna  is  to  be  understood,  in  part,  at 
least,  in  something  of  the  same  manner.  "When  Dr. 
Richard  Chandler  was  at  Athens,  the  archbishop  of  that 
city  was  upon  ill  terms  with  its  Vaiwode,  and  the  Greeks 
in  general  siding  with  the  Vaiwode,  the  archbishop  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  for  a  time;  bnt  some  time  after,  when 
Chandler  and  his  fellow-travellers  were  at  Corinth,  they 
were  informed  that  the  archbishop  was  returned  to  Athens ; 
that  the  Bey  or  Vaiwode  had  received  him  kindly,  and 
ordered  his  musicians  to  attend  him  at  his  palace;  and 
that  a  complete  revolution  had  happened  in  bis  favour. 
Here  we  see  a  civil  magistrate,  who  had  been  displeased 
with  a  great  ecclesiastic,  sent  his  musicians  to  play  at  his 
archiepiscopal  palace,  in  honour  of  him  to  whom  tliis  ma- 
gistrate was  now  reconciled.  Elisha  might  require  that  a 
like  honour  should  be  done- to  him,  and  through  him  to  ihvt 
God  whom  he  served,  who  had  been  sadly  neglected  and 
aiTronted  in  former  times  by  the  king  of  Israel.    T**'*  "^"^ 
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priety  of  it  will  appear  in  a  still  stronger  light,  if  we  should 
suppose,  that  EUsha  commanded  the  minstrel  to  sin^,  along 
With  his  music,  a  h^mn  to  Jehoyah,  setting  forth  his  being 
a  Gkxl  that  gave  ram,  that  preserved  such  as  were  ready  to 
perish,  the  ^ver  of  victory,  and  whose  power  was  neither 
limitea  to  his  temple,  nor  to  the  Jewisn  country  sacred  to 
him,  but  equally  operative  in  every  place.  The  coming  of 
the  spirit  of  prophecv  upon  Elisha,  enabling  him  to  declare 
a  speedy  copious  tall  or  rain  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  a 
complete  victory  over  their  enemies,  inounediately  upon  the 
submissive  compliance  of  this  idolatrous  prince  with  the 
requisition  of  the  prophet,  and  such  a  hymn  iu  praise  of 
the  God  of  Israel,  seems  to  me  full  as  natural  an  mterpre- 
tation,  as  the  supposing  he  desired  the  minstrel  to  come  in 
order  to  play  some  soft  composing  tune,  to  calm  his  ruffled 
spirits,  ai^d  to  Qualify  him  for  the  reception  of  the  influences 
of  the  spirit  ot  prophecy.  Was  a  warm  and  pungent  zeal 
against  the  idolatries  of  Jehorem  a  disqualifying  disposi- 
tion of  soul  ?  and  if  it  were,  was  mere  music  the  happiest 
mode  of  inviting  the  divine  influences  1  Yet  after  this 
manner,  I  think,  it  has  been  commonlv  explained.  Sin^- 
iue  was,  and  is,  so  frequently  joined  with  the  sound  of  masi- 
cat  instruments  in  the  East,  that  I  apprehend  no  one  will 
think  it  strange,  that  I  suppose  the  mmstrel  sun^  as  well  as 
played  in  the  presence  oi  Elisha:  and  wAn  it  is  recollect- 
ed that  their  songs  are  very  frequently  extemporaneous,  it 
is  natural  to  suppose  the  prophet  required  something  to  be 
sung,  suitable  both  to  his  character  and  to  the  occasion. — 

Ver.  16.  And  he  said,  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
Make  this  valley  full  of  ditches :  17.  For  thus 
saith  the  Lord,  ye  shall  not  see  wind,  neither 
shall  ye  see  rain ;  yet  that  valley  shall  be  filled 
with  water,  that  ye  may  drink,  both  ye,  and 
your  cattle,  and  your  beasts. 

A  shower  of  rain  in  the  East,  is  often  preceded  by  a 
whirlwind,  which  darkens  the  sky  with  immense  clouds 
of  sand  from  the  loose  surface  of  the  desert.  To  this  com- 
mon phenomenon,  the  prophet  alludes,  in  his  direction  to 
the  vine  of  Israel,  who  was  marching  with  his  army 
against  Moab,  and  was  ready  to  perish  in  the  wilderness 
for  want  of  water :  '*  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Make  this  val- 
ley fUn  of  ditches.  For  thus  saith  the  Lord,  Ye  shall  not 
see  wind,  neither  shall  ye  see  ram:  yet  that  valley  shall  be 
filled  with  water,  that  ye  may  drink,  both  ye,  and  your  cat- 
tle, and  ]rour  beasts."  If  a  sauall  had  not  commonly  pre- 
ceded rain,  the  prophet  would  not  have  said,  Ye  shall  not 
see  wind. — Paxton. 

Ver.  19.  And  ye  shall  smite  every  fenced  city, 
and  every  choice  city,  and  shall  fell  every  good 
tree,  and  stop  all  wetls  of  water,  and  mar  every 
good  piece  of  land  with  stones. 

Commentators  take  no  pains,  that  I  know  of^  to  account 
for  that  part  of  the  punisnment  of  the  king  of  Moab's  re- 
bellion. Ye  shall  mar  every  good  piece  of  land  with  stones ; 
though  it  does  not  appear  very  easy  to  conceive  how  this 
was  to  be  done  to  any  purpose,  and  indeed  without  giving 
as  much  trouble,  or  more,  to  Israel,  to  gather  these  stones, 
and  carry  them  on  their  lands,  as  to  the  Bloabites  to  gather 
them  up  again,  and  carry  them  off.  I  would  therefore  pro- 
pose it  to  the  learned  to  consider,  whether  we  may  not 
understand  this  of  Israel's  doing  that  nationally,  and  as 
victors,  which  was  done  by  private  persons  very  frequently 
in  these  countries  in  ancient  times,  by  way  of  revenge, 
and  which  is  mentioned  in  some  of  the  old  Koman  laws.  I 
think,  cited  by  Egmont  and  Heyman,  who,  sneaking  of  tne 
contentions  and  vindictive  temper  of  the  Arabs,  tell  us. 
they  were  ignorant,  however,  whether  they  still  retained 
the  method  of  revenge  formerly  common  among  them,  and 
which  is  called  4rr«vcXivM»(i  mentioned  in  l^H^-  jf  Digest,  de 
txlraord.  criminib.  which  contains  the  following  account 
In  provincia  Arabidt  &c.  That  is,  "  in  the  province  of 
Arabia,  there  is  a  crime  called  aromXivfior,  or  fixing  of 
atones ;  it  being  a  freauent  practice  among  them,  to  place 
itones  in  the  grounds  of  those  with  whom  they  are  at 
variance  as  a  warning,  that  any  person  who  dans  to  till 


that  field;  should  inialUUy  be  slain,  by  the  contrivance  of 
those  who  placed  the  stones  there.'*  'This  malicious  prac- 
tice, they  add,  is  thought  to  have  had  its  origin  in  Arabia 
Petraea.  If  the  Israelites,  as  victors,  who  could  prescribe 
what  laws  they  thought  proper  to  the  conouered,  placed 
such  stones  in  the  best  grounds  of  the  Moabites,  as  inter* 
dieting  them  from  tillage,  on  pain  of  their  owners  being 
destroved,  they  without  much  trouble  efiectnally  marred 
such  fields  as  long  as  their  power  over  Moab  lasted,  which 
had  before  this  continued  some  time,  and  by  the  suppression 
of  this  rebellion  might  be  supposed  to  continue  long.  As 
it  was  an  ancient  practice  in  these  countries,  mi^hi  it  not 
be  supposed  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  times  of  Elisha,  and 
that  be  referred  to  it  1  Perhaps  (Ac  iime  to  castaway  sttmes^ 
and  the  lime  to  gather  stones  together,  mentioned  *  by  the 
royal  preacher,  Eccles.  iii.  5,  is  to  be  understood  in  like 
manner,  of  giving  to  nations  with  which  there  had  been 
contests,  the  marks  of  perfect  reconciliation,  or  continuing 
upon  them  some  tokens  of  displeasure  and  resentment,  h 
we  suppose  the  latter  part  of  the  verse  is  ezegetical  of  the 
former,  which  the  learned  know  is  very  common  in  the 
Hebrew  poetry,  it  will  better  agree  with  this  explanation, 
than  with  that  which  supposes,  that  the  casting  avay  of 
stones,  means  the  demolishing  of  honses^  and  the  gathering 
tkem  together,  the  collecting  tkem  for  bvilding;  since  the 
casting  away  of  stones  answers  to  embracing,  in  the  latter 
part  or  the  verse,  not  to  the  refraining  from  embracing.  It 
may  be  supposed  indeed  that  a  transposition  might  be  in- 
tended, such  a  one  as  appears  in  the  eighth  verse ;  but  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  the  eighth  verse  finishes  this  catalogue 
of  different  seasons,  and  there  is  no  transposition  in  the 
other  particulars.  To  which  may  be  added,  that  this  ex- 
planation makes  the  ca.^ing  away  of  stones,  and  gathering 
them  together,  of  the  fifth  verse,  precisely  the  same  thing 
with  the  breaking  down  and  builaing  up  of  the  third :  the 
supposing  a  greater  variety  of  thought  here  will  be  no  dis- 
honour to  the  rojral  poet. — Habhxr. 

Ver.  27.  Then  he  took  his  eldest  son,  that  should 
have  reigned  in  his  stead,  and  offered  him  for 
a  burnt-offering  upon  the  wall.  And  there 
was  great  indignation  against  Israel :  And  they 
**  departed  from  him,  and  returned  to  their  ottn 
land. 

In  great  distress,  several  persons,  like  the  king  of  Moab, 
have  offered  their  own  children  upon  their  altars.  Euse* 
bins  and  Lactantius  mention  several  nations  who  used 
these  sacrifices.  Cesar  says  of  the  Gauls,  that  when  they 
were  afflicted  with  grievous  diseases,  or  in  time  of  war,  or 
great  danger,  they  either  offered  men  for  sacrifices,  or 
vowed  they  would  offer  them.  For  they  imagined  Gcd 
would  not  be  appea.'«ed,  unless  the  life  of  a  man  were  ren- 
dered for  the  me  of  a  man.— BntnaR. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
Yer.  1.  Now  there  cried  a  certain  woman  of  the 
wives  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  unto  Elisha, 
saying.  Thy  servant  my  nushand  is  dead ;  and 
thou  knowest  that  thy  servant  did  fear  the  Lorp  : 
and  the  creditor  is  come  to  take  unto  him  my 
two  sons  to  he  bondmen. 

This  was  a  case  in  which  the  Hebrews  had  sach  power 
over  their  children,  that  they  might  sell  them  to  pay  mhai 
they  owed ;  and  the  creditor  might  force  them  to  iL  Hoei 
thinks  that  from  the  Jews  this  custom  was  propagated  to 
the  Athenians,  and  from  them  to  the  Romans. — ^Bukder. 

The  Jewish  law  looked  upon  children  as  the  proper 
goods  of  their  parents,  who  nad  power  to  sell  them  foz 
seven  yean,  as  their  creditora  haa  to  compel  them  :o  do 
it,  in  order  to  pay  their  debts :  and  from  the  Jews  this  co9> 
torn  was  propa«ited  to  the  Athenians,  and  from  tbcm  to 
the  Romans.  The  Romans  indeed  had  the  most  absolute 
control  over  their  children.  By  the  decree  of  Romulus 
they  could  imprison,  beat,  kiH,  or  seH  them  for  slaves;  bet 
Numa  Pompuius  first  moderated  this,  and  the  emperor 
Diocletian  made  a  law,  that  no  free  persons  should  be  sold 
upon  account  of  debt.  The  ancient  Athenians  bad  the  like 
jurisdiction  over  their  children,  but  Solon  refomed  this 
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ernel  enstoa ;  as  indeed  it  seemed  a  little  hard,  that  the 
children  of  a  poor  mail,  who  have  no  siaimer  of  inherit* 
ance  left  them,  should  be  compelled  into  slavery,  in  order 
to  pay  their  deceased  father's  debts ;  and  yet  this  was  the 
custom,  as  appears  from  this  pasbase,  wherein  the  prophet 
does  not  pretend  to  reprove  the  creoitor,  but  only  pots  the 
woman  in  a  method  to  pay  him.— Stackhouss. 

Yer  1 1  Jjei  us  make  a  little  chamber,  I  pray 
thee,  on  the  wall ;  and  let  us  set  for  him  tnere 
a  bed,  and  a  table,  and  a  stool,  and  a  candle- 
stick ;  and  it  shall  be  when  he  cometh  to  as, 
that  he  shall  turn  in  thither. 

To  most  of  these  houses  a  smaller  one  is  annexed,  which 
sometimes  rises  one  storv  higher  than  the  house ;  and  at 
other  times  it  consists  or  one  or  two  rooms  only,  and  a 
terrace;  while  others  that  are  built,  as  they  frequently  are, 
over  the  porch  or  gateway,  have,  if  we  except  the  ground- 
floor,  which  ihev  want,  aU  the  conveniences  that  belong  to 
the  house  itself.  They  communicate  with  the  ^llery  of 
the  house  by  a  door,  and  by  another  door,  which  opens 
immediately  from  a  privy  stair,  with  the  porch  or  street, 
without  giving  the  least  disturbance  to  the  house.  In  these 
back-houses,  as  they  may  be  called,  strangers  are  usually 
lodged  and  entertained:  and  to  them  likewise  the  men  are 
wont  to  retire  from  the  nurry  and  noise  of  their  families,  to 
be  more  at  leisure  for  meditation  and  amusement;  and  at 
other  timeSj  they  are  converted  into  wardrobes  and  maga- 
zines. This  annexed  building  in  in  the  holy  scriptures 
named  (rp^p)a/iaA;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
little  chamber  which  the  Shunamite  built  for  the  prophet 
Elisha,  whither,  as  the  text  informs  us,  he  retirea  at  his 
pleasure,  without  breaking  in  upon  the  private  afiairs  of 
the  family,  or  being  in  his  turn  interrupted  by  them  in  his 
ievotions,  was  a  structure  of  this  kind.  It  is  thus  described 
oy  the  Shunamite  herself:  **  Let  us  make  a  little  chamber, 
I  pray  thee,  on  the  wall ;  and  let  us  set  for  him  there  a  bed, 
and  a  table,  and  a  stool,  and  a  candlestick;  and  it  shall  be, 
that  when  he  cometh  to  us,  that  he  shall  turn  in  thither. 
The  internal  communication  of  this  chamber  with  the  Shu- 
namite's  house,  may  be  inferred,  as  well  from  its  being 
built  upon  the  wall  which  enclosed  her  dwelling,  as  from 
her  having  so  free  access  to  it.  and  at  the  second  mvitation, 
standing  in  the  door,  while  tne  prophet  announced  to  her 
the  birth  of  a  son.— Paxton. 

They  did  not  then  among  the  ancients  sit  universally  as 
the  modem  inhabitants  of  tne  East  now  do,  on  the  ground 
or  floor,  on  some  mat  or  carpet ;  they  sometimes  sat  on 
thrones,  or  seats  more  or  less  like  our  chairs,  often  raised 
so  high  as  to  require  a  footstool.  But  it  jras  considered  as 
a  piece  of  splendour,  and  offered  as  a  mark  of  particular 
respect.  It  was  doubtless  for  this  reason  that  a  seat  of  this 
kind  was  placed,  along  with  some  other  furniture,  in  the 
chamber  which  the  devout  Shunamitess  prepared  for  the 
prophet  Elisha,  3  Kings  iv.  10,  which  our  version  has  very 
unhappily  translated  a  stool,  by  which  we  mean  the  least 
honourable  kind  of  seat  in  an  apartment;  whereas  the 
original  word  meant  to  express  her  respect  for  the  prophet 
by  the  kind  of  seat  she  prepared  for  him.  The  woni  is  MOd 
JHssa,  the  same  that  is  commonly  translated  ^one.  '  The 
candlestick  is,  in  like  manner,  to  be  considered  as  a  piece 
of  furniture,  suitable  to  a  room  tliat  was  magnificently  fitted 
up,  according  to  the  mode  of  those  times,  a  light  being  kept 
burning  all  night  lonr  in  such  apartments.  So  a  lamp  was 
kept  burning  all  nignt,  in  the  apartment  in  which  Dr. 
Richard  Chandler  slept,  in  the  house  of  a  Jew,  who  was 
▼ice-consul  for  the  English  nation,  at  the  place  where  he 
first  landed,  when  he  proposed  to  visit  the  curious  ruins  of 
Asia  Minor.  Further,  we  are  told  by  De  la  Roqne,  in  the 
account  given  of  some  French  gentlemen's  going  to  Arabia 
Felix,  page  43,  44,  that  they  found  only  mats  in  the  house 
of  the  captain  of  the  port  of  Aden,  where  they  were  honour- 
ablv  received,  which  were  to  serve  them  for  beds,  chairs, 
ana  tables:  so  in  the  evening  they  brought  them  tapers 
without  candlesticks,  the  want  of  which  tbey  were  to  sup- 
ply as  well  as  they  could,  which  was  but  indifierently. — 
Harmsb. 

Yer.  20.  And  when  he  had  taken  him,  and  brought 


him  to  hia  mother,  he  sat  on  her  tfneea  till  noon, 
and  ihen  died. 

The  heat,  in  eastern  countries,  is  often  so  excessive,  as 
to  prove  fatal  to  many  people.  To  this  cause  is  to  bo 
attributed  the  death  of  the  child  at  Shunem,  in  the  days  of 
Elisha.  Egmont  and  He3rman  (vol.  i.  p.  333)  found  the 
air  about  Jericho  extremely  hot,  and  say  that  it  destroyed 
several  ^rsona  the  year  before  they  were  there.  The 
army  of  King  Baldwm  IV.  suffered  coasiderably  from  this 
eircTimstance  near  Tiberias.  The  heat  at  the  time  was  so 
unusually  sreat,  that  as  many  died  by  that  as  by  the  sword. 
After  the  battle,  in  their  return  to  their  former  encamp- 
ment, a  certain  ecclesiastic,  of  some  distinction  in  the 
church  and  in  the  army,  not  bein^  able  to  bear  the  vehe- 
mence of  the  heat,  was  carried  m  a  litter,  but  expired 
under  moimt  Tabor.— (Harmer.)  The  child  of  the  Shi»- 
namite  here  spoken  of,  had  gone  to  the  reapers  m  the  field, 
(v.  12,)  where  he  suddenly  complained  of  headache,  (v.  19  J 
and  soon  after  died.  Probably  he  had  a  sun-stroke,  which 
was  very  natural  in  the  great  heat  which  prevails  in  those 
coimtries  at  harvest-time.  Monconvs,  speaking  of  himself, 
sajrs, "  Towards  evening,  the  sun  hai  struck  with  such  force 
on  my  head,  that  I  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  and  obliged 
to  |o  to  bed."  Werli  Von  Zember  relates  the  same  of  him- 
self and  his  companions.  "  After  we  had  been  obliged  to 
remain  a  long  time  in  this  court,  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  we  almost  all  became  ill,  witn  dreadful  headache,  giddi- 
ness, and  fever,  so  that  some  even  lost  their  senses.**  Von 
Stammer  says,  *' When  we  came  into  the  desert,  between 
the  mountains,  I  was  seized  wtih  a  very  severe  inflammap 
tory  fever:  I  was  unable  to  remain  any  longer  on  the 
camel,  but  was  forced  to  lie  down  on  the  ground,  and 
became  so  ill,  that  they  scarcely  thought  I  was  alive." — 

RoaENMULLER. 

Yer.  22.  And  she  called  unto  her  husband,  and 
said,  Send  me,  I  pray  thee,  one  of  the  young 
men,  and  one  of  the  asses,  that  I  may  run  to 
the  man  of  God,  and  come  again. 

The  saddle  ass  retaining  the  characteristic  perverseness 
of  his  kind,  is  apt  to  become  restiff  under  his  rider,  which, 
in  cases  that  require  haste,  renders  it  necessary  to  accele- 
rate his  speed  by  means  of  the  goad.  This,  according  to 
PocockCj  IS  commonly  done  for  persons  of  rank  by  a  ser- 
vant on  foot.  This  method  of  travelling  seems  to  have  been 
quite  common  in  Palestine ;  for  the  Shunamite's  husband 
expressed  neither  surprise  nor  hesitation,  when  she  asked  for 
'*  one  of  the  young  men,  and  one  of  the  asses,  that  she  might 
run  to  the  man  of  God.*'  The  acknowledged  inability  of  the 
ass  to  carry  both  the  servant  and  his  mi.stress,  the  custom 
of  having  an  attendant,  whose  business  it  was  to  drive  the 
aniteal  forward,  and  the  eager  impatience  of  the  bereaved 
mother,  which  required  the  utmost  speed,  sufficiently  prove 
that  she  rode  the  ass  herself,  while  the  servant  attended  her 
on  foot,  or  mounted  perhaps  on  a  camel,  which  persons  in 
his  condition  often  used  on  a  journey.  "  And  she  .said  to 
her  servant.  Drive,  (or  lead,)  and  go  forward ;  slack  not 
riding  for  me,  except  I  bid  tnee.'*  rut  him  to  the  utmost 
speeo,  without  regarding  the  inconveniences  I  may  suffer. 
The  pronoun  ^,  it  has  been  thought,  is  very  improperly 
supplied  in  our  translation,  as  it  leads  one  to  suppose  that 
the  servant  himself  was  the  rider.  But  although  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  circumstance,  it  is  not  penectly  clear 
that  the  servant  was  not  mounted  on  this  occasion.  Tne 
phrase,  cease  not  to  ride,  (^y^h)  or  cease  not  riding,  natu- 
rally suggests  that  he  was  mounted.  The  ass  which  the 
Shunamite  saddled,  was  a  strong  animal,  as  the  name  given 
him  by  the  inspired  writer  imports;  and  if  we  may  believ4 
Maillet,  the  asses  in  Egypt  and  Syria  have  nothing  of  that 
indolence  and  heaviness  which  are  natural  to  ours;  there- 
ibre,  if  the  servant  was  not  furnished  with  a  camel,  or  was 
not  a  running  footman  by  profession,  of  which  we  have  nc 

Sroof,  the  ass  must  have  soon  left  him  far  behind,  and  ren- 
ered  his  services  of  no  use.  When  the  inspired  writer 
savs  the  Shunamite  saddled  her  ass,  he  uses  a  phrase  which 
often  occurs  in  the  sacred  writic^,  and  seems  to  compre- 
hend any  requisite  for  the  convenience  f  the  rider  and  the 
proper  management  of  the  animal.— Paxton. 
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Ver.  23.  And  he  said,  Wherefore  wih  thou  go  to 
him  to-day  1  it  is  neither  new  moon  nor  sah- 
batL     And  she  said.  It  shall  be  well. 

Peter  Delia  ValU  assures  as,  that  it  is  now  castomanr  in 
Arabia  to  begin  their  joaraeys  at  the  new  moon.  Wnen 
the  Shanaxnite  proposed  soing  to  Elisha,  her  hnsband  di»- 
ftuaded  her  by  (M)8erving  uat  it  was  neither  new  moon  nor 
sabbath. — BuansR. 

Ver.  24.  Then  she  saddled  an  ass,  and  said  to  her 
servant,  Drive,  and  go  forward ;  slack  not  thy 
riding  for  me,  except  I  bid  thee. 

See  on  Jadg.  10. 4. 

Where  tniTellers  are  not  so  nnmeroos  as  in  caravans, 
their  appearance  differs  a  good  deal  from  that  of  those  who 

{'oumey  among  as.  To  see  a  person  momited  and  attended 
>y  a  servant  on  foot,  would  seem  odd  to  as :  and  it  would 
be  much  more  so  to  see  that  servant  driving  tne  beast  before 
him,  or  goading  it  along :  yet  these  are  eastern  modes.  So 
Dr.  Pococke,  in  his  account  of  Egypt,  tells  us  that  the  man, 
the  husband,  I  suppose  he  means,  always  leads  the  lady's 
ass  there;  and  if  sne  has  a  servant,  he  goes  on  one  side : 
but  the  ass-driver  follows  the  man.  goads  on  the  beast,  and 
when  he  is  to  turn,  directs  his  nead  with  a  pole.  The 
Shunamite,  when  she  went  to  the  prophet,  did  not  desire  so 
much  attendance,  only  requesting  ner  husband  to  send  her 
an  ass,  and  its  driver,  to  whom  she  said,  "  Drive,  and  go 
forward,  slack  not  thy  riding  for  me,  except  I  bid  thee." 
2  Kings  iv.  34.  It  appears  from  the  eastern  manner  of  the 
women's  riding  on  asses,  that  the  word  is  rightlv  translated 
drive^  rather  than  lead;  and  this  account  of  Dr.  Pococke 
w>ll  also  explain  why  she  did  not  desire  two  asses,  one  for 
herself,  and  the  other  for  the  servant  that  attended  her. 
Solomon  might  refer  to  the  same,  when  he  says,  *^  I  have 
seen  servants  upon  horses,  and  princes  walking  as  servants 
upon  the  earth,*'  Eccl.  x.  7.  My  reader,  however,  will  meet 
with  a  more  exact  illustration  of  this  passage  in  its  proper 
place. — Harmsr. 

Ver.  29.  Then  he  said  to  Gehazi,  Gird  up  thy 
loins,  and  take  my  staff  in  thy  hand,  and  go  thy 
way :  if  thou  meet  any  man,  salute  him  not ; 
ana  if  any  salute  thee,  answer  him  not  again : 
and  lay  my  staff  upon  the  &ce  of  the  child. 

The  rod,  or  staff,  in  the  scriptures,  is  mentioned  as  an 
emblem  of  authoritv  over  inanimate  nature,  over  man,  and 
the  diseases  to  whicn  he  was  subject^nd  also  as  an  instru- 
ment of  correction  for  the  wicked.  The  Lord  commanded 
Moses,  "  Take  thy  rod,  and  stretch  out  thy  hand  upon  the 
waters  of  Egypt,  upon  their  streams,  upon  iheir  rivers,  and 
upon  their  ponds,  and  upon  all  their  pools  of  water,  that, 
they  may  become  blood.''  The  magicians  of  the  heathen 
king  had  their  rods  also,  by  which  they  performed  many 
wonderful  things.  I  see  no  reason  to  douot  that  the  staff  of 
Elisha  was  of  the  same  nature,  and  for  the  same  purposes, 
as  the  "  rod  of  God,"  which  did  such  wonders  in  tne  nands 
of  Moses.  Gehazi,  though  he  had  the  emblem  of  his  mas- 
ter's office,  could  not  perform  the  miracle :  and  no  wonder; 
for  the  moment  before  he  received  the  command  from 
Elisha,  he  showed  his  evil  disposition  to  the  mother  of  the 
dead  child ;  for  when  she  caught  the  prophet  '*  by  the  feet," 
to  state  her  case,  he  went "  near  to  thrust  her  away." 

The  onnirmiUU-pirambu  (t.  e,  a  cane  with  one  knot)  is 
believed  to  possess  miraculous  power,  whether  in  the  hand 
of  a  magician  or  a  private  individual.  It  is  about  the  size 
of  the  middle  finger,  and  must  have  only  one  knot  in  its 
whole  length.  "  A  man  bitten  by  a  serpeat  will  be  assu- 
redly cured,  if  the  cane  or  rod  Se  placed  upon  him :  nay, 
should  he  be  dead,  it  will  restore  him  to  life !"  "  Yes,  sir, 
the  man  who  has  such  a  stick  need  fear  neither  serpents 
Dor  evil  spirits."  A  native  gentleman  known  to  me  has 
the  staff  of  his  umbrella  made  of  one  of  these  rods,  and  great 
St'iiisfaction  and  comfort  has  he  in  this  his  constant  com- 
p;^nion.  "  The  sun  cannot  smite  him  by  day,  neither  the 
moon  by  night;  the  serpents  and  wild  beasts  move  off 
iwiflly ;  and  the  evil  spirits  dare  not  come  near  to  him." — 

R«]i£RTS. 


This  command  to  salute  no  one,  naturally  calls  to  ntind 
that  which  Jesus  gave  to  the  seven^  disciples.  Luke  x.4. 
SaluU  tuf  one  bff  Me  loay.  It  is  explained  oy  the  custom  of 
the  East.  Serious  and  taciturn  as  the  natives  of  the  East 
usually  are,  they  grow  talkative  whan  they  meet  an  ae* 
Guaintance  and  ssuute  him.  This  custom  aas  come  ttom 
Asia  with  the  Arabs,  and  spread  over  the  nonh  coast  of 
Africa.  A  modem  traveller  relates  the  reciprocal  saluta- 
tions with  which  those  are  received  who  return  with  the 
caravans.  "  People  go  a  great  way  to  meet  them ;  as  soon 
as  they  are  perceiveid,  the  questioning  and  salutation  be> 
ein,  and  coatmue  with  the  repetition  of  the  same  phrases : 
^How  do  you  do  1  Gkxl  be  praised  that  you  are  come  in 
peace !  God  give  you  peace !  How  fares  it  with  yon  1* 
The  hieher  the  rank  or  the  person  returning  home,  the 
longer  does  the  salutation  last." — Border. 

Elisha's  enjoining  Gehazi  not  to  salute  any  that  he  met, 
or  to  return  tne  salutation  of  such,  evidently  expresses  the 
haste  he  would  have  him  make  to  recover  the  child,  and 
bring  him  back  to  life.  For  the  salutations  of  the  East 
often  take  up  a  long  time.  **  The  manner  of  salutation,  as 
now  practised  by  the  people  of  Egypt,  is  not  less  ancient 
The  ordinary  way  of  saluting  people,  when  at  a  distance, 
is  bringing  the  hand  down  to  the  knees,  and  then  carrying 
it  to  the  stomach.  Marking  their  devotedness  to  a  person 
by  holding  down  the  hand ;  as  they  do  their  affection  by 
their  after  raising  It  up  to  their  heart.  When  they  come 
close  together  afterward,  they  take  each  other  by  the  hand 
in  token  of  friendship.  What  is  very  pleasant,  is  to  see 
the  countrypeople  reciprocally  clapping  each  other's  hands 
very  smartly,  twenty  or  thirty  times  together,  in  meeting, 
without  saymg  any  thing  more  than  SalanuU  aieke  kaJcam  ; 
that  is  to  say.  How  do  you  do  7  I  wish  you  good  kealtk.  If 
this  form  of'^  complimenting  must  be  acknowledged  to  be 
simple,  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  very  affectionate.  Per- 
haps it  marks  out  a  better  disposition  of  heart  than  all  the 
studied  phrases  which  are  in  use  among  us,  and  which 
politeness  almost  always  makes  use  of  at  the  expense  of 
sincerity.  AAer  this  first  compliment  many  other  friendly 
(questions  are  asked,  about  the  health  of  tne  family,  men- 
tioning each  of  the  children  distinctly,  whose  names  the^ 
know."  &c.  If  the  forms  of  salutation  among  the  ancient 
Jewish  peasants  took  up  as  much  time  as  those  of  the 
modem  Egyptians  that  belong  to  that  rank  of  life,  it  is  no 
wonder  the  prophet  commanded  his  servant  to  abstain 
fh>m  saluting  those  he  might  meet  with,  when  sent  to 
recover  the  child  of  the  Shuiiamitess  to  life :  they  that  have 
attributed  this  order  to  haste  have  done  right;  but  they 
ought  to  have  shown  the  tediousness  of  eastern  compli- 
ments.— HlRUIR . 

Salutations  at  meeting,  are  not  less  conunon  in  the  East 
than  in  the  countries  of  Europe ;  but  are  generaUy  con- 
fined to  those  of  their  own  nation,  or  religions  pany. 
When  the  Arabs  salute  each  other,  it  is  generally  in  these 
terms :  Solum  aJUikum^  peace  be  with  you ;  laying,  as  they 
utter  the  words,  the  right  hand  on  the  heart.  The  answer 
is,  AltUcum  essahtm,  with  you  be  peace ;  to  which  mg^ 

Oile  are  inclined  to  add, "  and  the  mercy  and  blesaing  of 
."  The  Mohammedans  of  Egypt  and  Syria  never 
salute  a  Christian  in  these  terms ;  they  content  themselres 
with  saying  to  them,  "Good-day  to  yoa,"  or,  "  Friend,  how 
do  y^u  do^"  Niebuhr's  statement  is  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Bnice,  who  says,  that  some  Arabs,  to  whom  he  gave  the 
salam,  or  salutation  of  peace,  either  made  no  reply,  or  ex- 
pressed their  astonishment  at  his  impudence  in  using  such 
freedom.  Thus  it  appears,  that  the  Orientals  have  rwo 
kinds  of  salutations;  one  for  strangers,  and  the  other  for 
their  own  countrymen,  or  persons  of  tneir  own  religiou* 
profession.  The  Jews  in  the  days  of  oar  Lord,  seem  to 
nave  generally  observed  the  same  custom ;  they  would  not 
address  the  usual  compliment  of  "  Peace  be  to  you,**  ro 
either  heathens  or  publicans ;  the  publicans  of  the  Jewish 
nations  would  use  it  to  their  countrymen  who  were  pub- 
licans,  but  not  to  heathens ;  though  the  more  ririd  Jews 
refused  to  do  it  either  to  publicans  or  heathens.  Onr  Lord 
reouired  his  disciples  to  lay  aside  the  aioroseness  of  Jews, 
and  cherish  a  benevolent  disposition  towards  all  around 
them :  "  If  ve  salute  your  brethren  only,  what  do  ye  more 
than  others  f  Do  not  even  the  publicans  so  1"  They  were 
bound  by  the  same  authority,  to  embrace  their  brethiYO  in 
Christ  with  a  special  affection,  yet  they  were  to  look  upra 
every  man  as  a  brother,  to  feel  a  sincere  and  cordial  inte* 
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rest  in  his  welfare,  and  to  express,  at  meeting,  their  benevo- 
lence, in  language  corresponding  with  the  feelinss  of  their 
hearts.  This  precept  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  charge 
which  the  prophet  £lisha  gave  to  his  servant  Glehazi,  not 
to  salute  any  man  he  met,  nor  return  his  salutation ;  for  he 
wished  him  to  make  all  the  haste  in  his  power  to  restore 
he  child  of  the  Shunamite,  who  had  laid  him  under  so 
many  obligations.  The  manners  of  the  country  rendered 
Eiisha's  precautions  particularly  proper  and  necessary,  as 
ihe  salutations  of  the  East  often  take  up  a  long  time. — 

pAJtTON.  * 

Ver.  39.  And  one  went  out  into  the  field  to  gather 
herbs,  and  found  a  wild  vine,  and  gathered 
thereof  wild  gourds  his  lapfal,  and  came  and 
shred  them  into  the  pot  of  pottage :  for  they 
knew  them  not 

Their  common  pottage  in  the  East  is  made  by  cutting 
their  meat  into  litUe  pieces,  and  boiling  them  with  rice, 
Qour,  and  parslev.  all  which  is  afterwara  poured  into  a 
nroper  vessel.  Tnis  in  their  language  is  called  fihoorba. 
Parsle]^  is  used  in  this  Shoorba,  and  a  great  many  other 
herbs,  in  their  cookery.  These  are  not  always  gathered 
jut  of  gardens,  even  by  those  that  live  in  a  more  settled 
way  than  the  Arabs :  for  Russel,  after  having  given  a  long 
iccount  ol  the  garden  stuff  at  Aleppo,  tells  us,  that  besides 
hose  from  culture,  the  fields  affora  ougloss,  mallow,  aspar- 
igns,  which  they  use  as  potherbs,  besides  some  others  which 
hey  use  in  salads.  This  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  thev 
tiave  such  a  number  of  gardens  about  Aleppo,  and  will 
:ake  off  all  wonder  from  the  story  of  one's  gome  into  the 
fields,  to  gather  herbs,  to  put  into  the  pottage  of  tne  sons  of 
:he  prophets,  2  Kings  iv.  39,  in  a  time  when  indeed  Ahab, 
md  douDtless  some  others,  had  gardens  of  herbs ;  but  it  is 
lot  to  be  supposed  things  were  so  brought  tmder  culture  as 
in  later  times. — Habmes. 

Ver.  39.  And  one  went  out  into  the  field  to  gather 
herbs,  and  found  a  wild  vine,  and  gathered 
thereof  wild  gourds  his  lapful,  and  came  and 
shred  them  into  the  pot  of  pottage:  for  they 
knew  them  not  40.  So  they  poured  out  for 
the  men  to  eat:  and  it  came  to  pass,  as  they 
were  eating  of  the  pottage,  that  they  cried  out 
and  said,  O  thou  man  of  God,  there  is  death  in 
the  pot :  and  they  could  not  eat  thereof, 

In  the  vales  near  Jordan,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jericho, 
lot  far  from  the  Dead  Sea,  is  found,  growing  in  great  abun- 
lance,  the  vine  of  Sodom,  a  plant,  from  the  fields  around 
hat  devoted  city,  which  produces  grapis  as  bitter  as  gall, 
md  wine  as  deaaly  as  the  poison  of  a  serpent.  This  dele- 
erious  fruit  is  mentioned  oy  Moses  in  terms  which  fully 
astify  the  assertion :  "  For  their  vine  is  of  the  vine  of 
Sodom,  and  of  the  fields  of  Gomorrah }  their  ^pes  are 
rrapes  of  gall,  their  clusters  are  bitter,  their  wine  Is  the 
loison  of  dragrons,  and  the  cruel  venom  of  asps."  It  is 
irobably  the  wild  vine,  a  species  of  gourd,  which  produces 
he  coloquiTUida,  a  fhiit  so  excessively  bitter  that  it  cannot 
te  eaten ;  and  when  given  in  medicine,  proves  a  pu^aiive 
o  powerful,  as  to  be  frequently  foUowea  by  excoriaSon  of 
he  vessels,  and  hemorrhage.  It  seems  therefore  to  have 
•een  early,  and  not  without  reason,  considered  as  poisonous. 
t  was  of  this  wild  vine  the  sons  of  the  prophets  ate;  and 
is  instantaneous  effect,  together  with  their  knowledge  of 
ts  violent  action,  easily  accounts  for  their  alarm.  Another 
pecies  of  wild  vine,  but  of  a  milder  character,  which 
irows  in  Palestine,  near  the  highways  and  hedges,  is  the 
yibrusca.  Its  fruit  is  a  very  small  grape,  which  becomes 
jack  when  ripe ;  but  often  it  does  not  npen  at  all.  These 
re  the  wild  grapes  to  which  the  prophet  compares  the  in- 
labitants  of  Jerusalem,  and  men  of  Judah :  "  And  he 
ooked  that  it  should  bring  forth  grapes,  and  it  brought 
orth  wild  grapes."  They  are  also  the  sour  grapes  to  which 
Bother  inspired  prophet  alludes,  when  he  predicts  the  de- 
troying  judgments  that  were  coining  upon  his  rebellious 
leople:  "  In  those  days  they  shall  say  no  more.  The  fiithers 
Ave  eaten  a  sour  grape,  and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on 
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edge. — Every  man  that  eateth  the  soar  grape,  bis  teeth  shall 
be  set  on  edge."->PAXTON. 

Ver.  42.  And  there  came  a  man  from  Baal-shali- 
sha,  and  brought  the  man  of  God  hread  of  the 
first-fruits,  twenty  loaves  of  barley,  and  full  ears 
of  com  in  the  husk  thereof:  and  he  said.  Give 
unto  the  people,  that  they  may  eat. 

See  on  1  Kings  14.  3. 

The  margin  has,  instead  of  in  the  husk, "  in  his  scrip  or 
garment."  I  think  the  marginal  reading  is  better  than  the 
text.  In  what  was  the  man  to  carry  the  ears  of  com  1  In 
what  may  be  seen  every  day—"  in  his  scrip  or  garment." 
In  the  mantle  (like  a  scarQ  the  natives  carry  many  things : 
thus  the  petty  merchant  takes  some  of  his  ware,  and  the 
traveller  nis  rice.— Robebts. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Ver.  6.  And  he  brought  the  letter  to  the  king  of 
Israel,  saying,  Now,  when  this  letter  is  come 
unto  thee,  behold,  I  have  theretoith  sent  Naa- . 
man  my  servant  to  thee,  that  thou  mayest  re- 
cover him  of  his  leprosy. 

Schultens  observes  that, "  the  right  understanding  of  this 
passage  depends  on  the  custom  of  expelling  lepers,  and 
other  infectious  persons,  from  camps  or  cities,  and  re- 
proachfully drivmg  them  into  solitary  places;  and  that 
when  these  persons  were  cleansed  and  readmitted  into  cities 
or  camps,  tney  were  said  to  be  recolUciiy  gathered  nj^ain 
from  their  leprosy,  and  again  received  into  that  society  irom 
which  they  had  been  cut  off." — Bdbdbb. 

Ver.  1 1.  But  Naaman  was  wroth,  and  went  awavt 
and  said,  Behold,  I  thought,  He  will  surely 
come  out  to  me,  and  stand  and  call  on  the  name 
of  the  Lord  his  God,  and  strike  his  hand  over 
the  place,  and  recover  the  leper. 

Naaman  thought  that  the  prophet  would  effect  his  cure 
sooner  and  more  certainly  if  he  touched  him  with  his  hand, 
and,  as  it  were,  invigorated  him  by  an  effusion  of  his  heal- 
ing power.  Then,  as  in  later  times,  those  who  effected 
such  miraculous  cures  were  accustomed  to  touch  the  pa- 
tient. Thus,  Jan  Mocquet  says,  "when  the  sick  were 
brought  to  the  sheik  of  the  Arabian  Santons,  (religious^) 
he  touched  either  their  right  arm  or  foot,  or  stroked  then 
breast  and  forehead,  after  money  had  been  offered  him." 
Among  all  nations  superstition  considers  the  touch  as  the 
principal  requisite  of  a  miraculous  cure.  Hans  Egede,  in 
nis  Qreenland  Mission^  savs,  ''A  Greenland  man  and 
woman  requested  me  to  blow  upon  their  sick  child,  or  to 
lav  my  hands  upon  it :  they  hoped  that  it  would  recover. 
Many  more  sick  Greenlanders  begged  the  same  fiaivour  frc  m 
me,  because  they  considered  me  as  a  prophet,  whom  they 
believed  able  to  cure  the  sick  in  a  supernatural  manner." 

— RoSBNMtTLLER. 

When  they  consulted  a  prophet,  the  eastern  modes 
required  a  present ;  and  they  might  think  it  was  right  rather 
to  present  nim  with  eatables  than  other  things,  because  it 
frequently  happened  that  they  were  detained  there  some 
time,  waiting  the  answer  of  God,  during  which  time  hospi- 
tality would  require  the  prophet  to  ask  them  to  take  some 
repast  with  him.  And  as  the  prophet  would  naturally  treat 
them  with  some  regard  to  their  quality,  they  doubtless  did 
then,  as  the  Egyptians  do  now,  proportion  their  presents  to 
their  avowed  rank  and  number  of  attendants.  The  pres- 
ent of  Jeroboam's  wife  was  that  of  a  woman  in  affluent 
circumstances,  though  it  by  no  means  determined  her  to  be  a 
princess.  That  made  to  the  prophet  Samuel,  was  the  pre- 
sent of  a  person  that  expected  to  be  treated  like  a  man  in  low 
life ;  how  great  then  must  be  his  surprise,  first  to  be  treated 
with  distinguished  honour  in  a  large  company,  and  then  to 
be  anointed  kin^  over  Israel  I 

But  though  this  seems  to  have  been  the  original  ground 
of  presenting  common  eatables  to  persons  who  were  visited 
at  their  own  houses,  I  would  by  no  means  be  understood  to 
affirm  they  have  always  kept  to  this,  and  presented  eatables 
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vkeL  Umj  expected  to  stay  with  tbemand  take  some  repast, 
and  other  thiogs  when  they  did  not.  Accuracy  is  not  to 
^e  expected  in  such  matters :  the  observation,  however,  nat- 
urally accouDts  for  the  rise  of  this  sort  or  presents.  In 
other  ca.ses,  (he  presents  that  anciently  were,  and  of  late 
have  wont  to  be  made  to  personages  eminent  for  stndy  and 
piety,  were  large  sums  of  money,  or  vestments :  so  the  pres- 
ent that  a  Syrian  nobleman  would  have  made  to  an  Israel- 
itish  prophet,  with  whom  he  did  not  expect  to  stay  any 
time,  or  indeed  to  enler  in  his  house,  **  Behold,  I  thought.  He 
will  certainly  come  out  to  me,  and  stand,  and  call  on  the 
name  of  the  Lord  his  Gk)d,  and  strike  his  hand  over  the 
place,  and  recover  the  leper,"  consisted  of  ten  talents  of 
silver,  and  six  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  and  ten  changes  of 
raiment.  It  is  needless  to  mention  the  pecuniary  gratifica- 
tions that  have  been  given  to  men  of  learning  in  the  East 
in  later  limes ;  but  as  to  vestments,  D'Herbelot  tells  us, 
that  Bokhteri,  an  illustrious  poet  of  Cufah,  in  the  ninth 
century,  had  so  many  presents  made  him  in  the  course  of 
his  life,  that  at  his  death  he  was  found  possessed  of  a  hun- 
dred complete  suits  of  clothes,  two  hunored  shirts,  and  five 
hundred  turbans. — EUaMxa. 

Ver.  9.  So  Naaman  came  with  his  horses  and 
with  his  chariot,  and  stood  at  the  door  of  the 
house  of  Elisha.  10.  And  'Elisha  sent  a  mes- 
senger unto  him,  saying,  Go  and  wash  in  Jor- 
dan seven  times,  and  thy  fiesh  shall  come  again 
to  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  clean. 

Elisba's  not  appearing  to  receive  the  Syrian  general,  is 
ascribed  by  some  to  the  retired  course  of  life  which  the 
proDhets  led;  but  then,  why  did  he  see  him,  and  enter 
uto  conversation  with  him,  when  he  returned  from  his 
cure  1  I  should  rather  think,  that  it  was  not  mishecoming 
the  prophet,  upon  this  occasion,  to  take  some  state  upon 
him,  and  to  support  the  character  and  dignitjr  of  a  prophet 
of  the  most  high  God ;  especially,  since  this  mignt  be  a 
means  to  raise  the  honour  of  his  reli^on  and  ministry, 
and  to  five  Naaman  a  righter  idea  of  his  miraculous  cure, 
when  he  found  that  it  was  neither  by  the  prayer  nor 
presence  of  the  prophet,  but  by  the  divine  power  and  good- 
ness, that  it  was  effected. — Stackbovse. 

Yer.  18.  In  this  thing  the  Lord  pardon  thy  ser- 
vant, thai  when  my  master  goeth  into  the  nouse 
of  Rimmon  to  worship  there,  and  he  leaneth  on 
roy  hand,  and  I  bow  myself  in  the  house  of 
Rimmon;  when  I  bow  down  myself  in  the 
house  of  Rimmon,  the  Lord  pardon  thy  ser- 
vant in  this  thing. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  full-grown  men.  as  they  walk  along 
the  road,  like  schoolboys  at  home,  leaning  on  each  other^ 
hands.  Those  who  are  weak,  or  sick,  lean  on  another's 
shoulder.  It  is  also  a  mark  of  friendship  to  lean  on  the 
shoulder  of  a  companion. — Roberts. 

Ver.  21.  So  Gehazi  followed  after  Naaman.  And 
when  Naaman  saw  Aim  running  after  him*  he 
lighted  down  from  the  chariot  to  meet  him,  and 
said.  Is  all  well  ? 

The  alighting  of  thoat  that  ride  is  considered  in  the  East 
aj  an  expression  of  deep  respect :  so  Dr.  Pococke  tells  us, 
that  they  are  wont  to  descend  fVom  their  asses  in  Egypt, 
when  they  come  near  some  tombs  there,  and  that  Christians 
and  Jews  are  obliged  to  submit  to  this.  So  Uasselquist 
tells  Linnseus,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  him,  that  Christians 
were  obliged  to  alight  from  their  asses  in  Egypt,  when  they 
met  with  commanders  of  the  soldiers  there.  This  he  com- 
plains of  as  a  bitter  indignicy ;  out  they  that  received  the 
compliment,  without  doubt,  required  it  as  a  most  pleasing 
niece  of  respect.  Achsah's  and  Abigail's  alighting,  were 
vrithont  doubt  then  intended  as  expressions  of  reverence : 
but  is  it  to  be  imagined,  that  Naaman's  alighting  iVom  his 
chariot,  when  Gehazi  ran  after  him,  arose  from  the  same 
principle  1  If  it  did,  there  was  a  mighty  change  in  this 
naughty  Syrian  after  his  cure.  That  he  should  pay  such  a 
— ^erence  to  a  servant  of  the  prophet  must  appear  very 


surprising,  yet  we  can  hardly  think  the  historian  would 
have  mentioned  this  circumstance  so  very  distincUf  in  aar 
other  view.  Rebecca's  alighting  from  the  camel  on  whick 
.  she  rode,  when  Isaac  came  to  meet  her,  is  by  no  means  anj 
proof  that  the  considering  this  as  an  expression  of  rev- 
erence, is  a  modern  thinein  the  East ;  it,  on  the  contrary, 
strongly  reminds  one  of  i)'Arvieux's  account  ol  a  bnde'i 
throwing  herself  at  l^  feet  of  ike  bridegroom  when  tolemnlj' 
presented  to  him,  which  obtains  among  the  Arabs. 

We  met  a  Turk,  says  Dr.  Richa?d  Chandler,  in  his 
Asiatic  travels.  "  a  person  of  distinction,  as  appeared  from 
his  turban.  He  was  on  horseback  with  a  single  attendant 
Our  janizary  and  Armenians  respectfully  alighted,  and 
made  him  a  profound  obeisance,  the  former  kissing  the  rim 
of  his  garment."  So  Niebuhr  tells  us,  that  at  Kahin, 
Gkand  Cairo,  "  the  Jews  and  Christians,  who,  it  may  be. 
alighted  at  first  through  fear  or  respect,  when  a  Mohamme- 
dan with  a  great  tram  on  horseback  met  them,  are  nov 
obliged  to  pay  this  compliment  to  above  thirty  of  the  pria- 
cipal  people  of  that  city.  When  these  appear  in  public ,  ther 
always  cause  a  domestic  to  go  before  to  give  notice  to  the 
Jews  and  Greeks,  and  even  the  Europeans  that  they  meet 
withj  to  get  off  their  asses  as  soon  as  possible,  and  they  are 
ouahfied  on  occasion  to  force  them  with  a  great  club,  which 
they  always  carry  in  their  hands."— HAasooi. 

Ver.  21.  So  Grehazi  followed  after  Naaman:  and 
when  Naaman  saw  him  running  after  him,  he 
lighted  down  from  the  chariot  to  meet  him,  and 
said.  Is  all  well  1  [Heh.  mar^n,  Is  there  peace  T\ 
22.  And  he  said,  All  is  well 

I  never  read  this  passage  without  fancying  a  Malabar 
man  running  after  tne  chariot,  and  on  being  met  by  Na^ 
man,  making  a  most  profound  bow,  and  uttering  the  word 
selamypeacc'-^e  word  used  on  this  occasion,  and  still  ii 
use  among  millions  in  the  East— Callawat. 

Ver.  27.  The  leprosy  therefore  of  Naaman  shall 
cjeave  unto  tnee,  and  unto  thy  seed  for  ever 
And  he  went  out  from  his  presence  a  leper  a* 
white  as  snow. 

This  was  said  by  Elisha  to  Gkhazi,  because  he  ran  after 
Naaman,  (who  had  been  cured  of  his  leprosyO  ^^^  said,  hi* 
master  had  sent  him  to  take  *'  a  talent  of  silver,  and  tw: 
changes  of  garments,*'  and  because  he  actually  took  posses- 
sion of  them.  There  is  an  account  in  the  Hindoo  boL>k 
called  StYthu-Purdrnfa.  of  a  leper  who  went  to  Ramiserao 
to  bathe,  m  order  to  oe  cured  of  his  complaint.  He  p^r 
formed  the  required  ceremonies,  but  the  priests  refused  h;5 
offerings.  At  last  a  Bramin  came:  in  the  moment  c: 
temptation  he  took  the  money,  and  immediately  the  lepro^T 
of  the  pilgrim  took  possession  of  his  body !  T his complair: 
is  believed  to  come  in  consequence  of  ereat  sin,  and  there 
fore  no  one  likes  to  receive  any  reward  or  present  from  a 
person  infected  with  leprosy. 

There  are  many  children  bom  white,  thourh  thf*r 
parents  are  quite  black.  These  are  not  lepers,  out  aU».< 
nos;  and  are  the  same  as  the  white  negroes  of  Afric:. 
To  see  a  man  of  that  kind  almost  naked,  and  walking  amon; 
the  natives,  has  an  tmpleasant  effect  on  the  mind,  and  le^(^ 
a  person  to  suspect  that  all  has  not  been  right.  Their  «k:: 
has  generally  a  slight  tinge  of  red,  their  hair  is  light,  thei' 
eyes  are  weak :  and  when  they  walk  in  the  sun,  they  haoe 
down  their  heads.  The  natives  do  not  consider  thi5  i 
disease,  but  a  bihtb,  i.  e.  produced  by  the  sins  of  a  fonner 
birth.  It  is  believed  to  be  a  great  misfortime  to  have  i 
child  of  that  description,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  tha 
many  of  them  are  destroyed.  The  Darenis  of  such  an  in- 
fant believe  ruin  will  come  to  their  family ;  and  the  p^-of 
object,  if  spared,  has  generally  a  miserable  existence.  Hs 
name,  in  Tamui,  is  Pdndan :  and  this  is  an  epithet  asnrv- 
ed  to  those,  also,  who  are  not  white,  for  the  purpose  of  mi- 
king them  angry.  The  general  name  for  Europeans  in  ih 
East  is  Pranjy,  (which  is  a  corruption  of  ih^  word  Fran<^ 
Hence  these  white  Hindoos  are^  by  way  of  contempt,  c8li<4 
Prankf  1  Should  a  man  who  is  going  to  transact  impc  i> 
ant  business,  meet  one  of  them  on  the  road,  it  will  be  co» 
sidered  a  ver?  bad  sign,  and  he  will  not  enter  into  ihi 
transaction  tilf  another  day.  Should  a  person  who  i^  girinf 
a  feast  have  a  relation  of  that  descnption,  he  will  ianv 
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him,  but  the  guests  iriU  not  look  upon  Mm  with  pleasure. . 
Women  have  a  great  aversion  to  them,  and  yet  they  some- 
times marry  them;  and  if  they  have  children,  they  seldom 
take  ailer  the  &ther.  I  have  only  heard  of  two  white 
Hmdoo  females;  which  leads  me  to  suspect  that  such  in- 
fanis  are  generally  destroyed  at  the  birth:  as^  were  they 
allowed  to  grow  up,  no  one  would  marry  tnemw— Robbbts. 

CHAPTER  VI. 
Ver.  12.  And  oue  of  his  servantfi  said.  None,  my 
lord,  O  king :  but  Elisha,  the  prophet  that  is  in 
Israel,  telleth  the  king  of  Israel  the  words  that 
thou  speakest  in  thy  bedchamber. 

It  i.s  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  Naaman,  upon  his  return 
from  Samaria,  spread  the  fame  of  EUisha  so  much  in  the 
court  of  Syria,  tnat  some  of  the  great  men  there  mi^ht 
have  a  curiosity  to  make  a  further  inauiry  concemmg 
him ;  and  being  informed  by  several  or  his  miraculous 
works,  they  might  thence  conclude  that  he  could  tell  the 
greatest  secrets,  as  well  as  perform  such  works  as  were 
related  of  him  •,  and  that  therefore,  in  all  probability,  he 
was  the  person  who  gave  the  king  of  Israel  intelligence 
of  all  the  schemes  that  had  been  attempted  to  entrap  him. 
— Stackhouse. 

Ver.  15.  And  when  the  servant  of  the  man  of  God 
was  risen  early,  and  gone  forth,  behold,  a  host 
compassed  the  city,  both  with  horses  and  char- 
iots. And  his  servant  said  unto  him,  Alas,  my 
master!  how  shall  we  do?  16.  And  he  an- 
swered, Fear  not ;  for  they  that  be  with  us  are 
more  than  they  that  be  with  them.  17.  And 
Elisha  prayed,  and  said.  Lord,  I  pray  thee, 
open  his  eyes,  that  he  may  see.  And  the  Lord 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  young  man :  and  he 
saw,  and,  behold,  the  mountain  was  fiill  of 
horses  and  chariots  of  fire  round  about  Elisha. 

This  youn^  man,  it  is  supposable,  had  been  but  a  little 
while  with  his  .master,  no  longer  than  since  Gkhazi's  dis- 
mission, and  therefore  perhaps  had  not  yet  seen  anv  great 
experiments  of  his  power  to  work  miracles;  or  if  ne  nad, 
the  great  and  imminent  danger  he  thought  his  master  in, 
(for  in  all  probability  he  had  learned  from  the  people  of  the 
town,  that  this  vast  body  of  men  were  come  to  apprehend 
him  only,)  might  well  be  allowed  to  raise  his  fear,  and  shake 
his  faith. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  angels,  whether  they  be  purely 
spiritual,  or  (as  others  think)  clothed  with  some  material 
f(>rm,  cannot  be  seen  by  mortal  eyes;  and  therefore  as 
Eiisha  himself,  without  a  peculiar  vouchsafement  of  God, 
could  not  discern  the  heavenly  host,  which,  at  this  time,  en- 
camped about  him ;  so  he  requests  of  Gtoa,  that,  for  the  re- 
moval of  his  fears,  and  the  confirmation  of  his  faith,  his 
servant  might  be  indulged  the  same  privilege:  nor  does  it 
seem  unlikely,  that,  from  such  accounts  as  these,  that  have 
descended  by  tradition,  that  notion  among  the  Greeks,  of  a 
certain  mut,  which  intercepts  the  sight  of  their  gods  from 
the  ken  of  human  eyes,  mignt  at  first  borrow  its  original. — 

STACKHOaSE. 

Ver.  25.  And  there  was  a  great  famine  in  Sama- 
ria :  and,  behold,  they  besieged  it,  until  an  ass's 
head  was  sold  for  fourscore  pieces  of  silver,  and 
the  fourth  part  of  a  cab  of  doves'  dung  for  five 
pieces  of  silver. 

The  Tamnl  transbition  for  "doves*  dung,"  is  **dave^ 
grain :"  which  is  known  in  the  East  by  the  name  of  Kdra- 
manne'pin^  Dr.  Boothroyd  translates  it "  a  cab  of  vetches," 
which  amounts  to  about  the  same  thine.  Bochart,  Dr. 
Clarke,  and  many  others,  believe  it  to  have  been  fnUse, 
The  Orientals  are  exceeding  fond  of  eating  leeummous 
grains,  when  parched.  •  I  have  oflen  eaten  the  pulse  which 
pii^eons  are  so  fond  of,  and  have  found  it  very  wholesome, 
either  in  puddings  or  soap;  (Lev.  xx.ii.  14,  Ruth  ii.  14, 
S  Sam.  xviL  28;)  and  it  is  surprising  ta  see  what  a  great 


distance  they  will  travel  on  only  that  food  and  water.  It 
was  therefore  in  coaseouence  of  the  famine,  that  this,  theii 
iavourJte,  and  geBerally  vebt  cheap,  sustenance,  was  so 
dear.  Of  what  use  would  "  a  cab  of  doves'  dung"  be  unto 
them  1  Some  say,  in  explanation,  it  was  good  for  mannre ! 
What  were  they  to  live  upon  till  the  manure  had  produced 
the  grain  )— Roberts. 

Among  the  Jews,  the  ass  was  considered  as  an  unclean 
animal,  because  it  neither  divides  the  hoof  nor  chews  the 
cud.  li  could  neither  be  used  as  food,  nor  offered  in  sa- 
crifice. The  firstling  of  an  ass,  like  those  of  camels,  hon>e9, 
and  other  unclean  animals,  was  to  be  redeemed  with  the 
sacrifice  of  a  lamb,  or  deprived  of  life.  In  cases  of  extreme 
want,  however,  this  law  was  disregarded ;  for  when  the 
Syrian  armies  besieged  Samaria,  the  inhabitants  were  so 
reduced,  that  "  an  ass's  head  was  sold  for  fourscore  pieces 
of  silver."  Some  writers  however,  contend,  that  the  term 
*^>Dn  haimor  does  not  signify  an  ass,  in  this  passage,  but  is  the 
same  as  -us^n  Aimier,  a  certain  measure  or  grain.  But  this 
view  of  the  passage  cannot  be  admitted.  We  know  what 
is  meant  by  the  head  of  an  ass ;  but  the  head  of  a  homer, 
or  measure  of  wheat  or  barley,  is  quite  unintelligible.  Nor 
could  the  sacred  writer  sa^  with  propriety,  that  the  city  was 
sufi'ering  by  a  "  ^reat  famine,"  while  a  homer  of  crain  was 
sold  for  eigh^  pieces  of  silver ;  for  in  the  next  chapter  he 
informs  us,  that,  afler  the  flight  of  the  Syrians,  and  pro- 
visions of  every  kind,  by  the  sudden  return  of  plenty,  were 
reduced  to  the  lowest  price,  "  a  measure  of  fine  nonr  (which 
is  the  thirtieth  part  or  a  homer^  was  sold  for  a  shekel,  and 
two  measures  of  barley  for  a  snekel,  in  the  gate  of  Sama- 
ria." Besides,  had  the  historian  intended  a  measure  of 
com,  he  would  not  have  said  indefinitely,  a  homer  was  sold 
for  eighty  pieces  of  silver ;  but  a  homer  of  wheat,  or  of 
barley,  or  of  oats,  which  are  not  of  the  same  value.  The 
prophet  accordingly  says,  in  the  beginning  of  the  next 
chapter,  "a  measure  of  fine  flour  shall  be  sold  for  a  shekel, 
and  two  measures  of  barley  for  a  shekel :"  And  John,  in 
the  book  of  Revelation ;  **  a  measure  of  wheat  for  a  penny, 
and  three  measures  of  barley  for  a  penny."  Our  transla- 
tors, therefore^  have  taken  a  just  view  of  this  text,  and  given 
a  correct  version.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  inat  the  ass 
was  not  the  last  to  sufiTer  in  the  siege  of  Sunaria.  Hardly 
treated  in  times  of  peace  and  Sundance,  he  must  have 
been  left  to  shifl  for  himself  in  such  circumstances,  in  a 
place  where  the  hunger  of  the  inhabitants  compelled  them 
to  devour  every  green  thing;  and  have  rapidly  sunk  into  a 
poor  and  wretched  condition.  How  great  must  that  famine 
have  been,  and  how  dreadful  the  distress  to  which  the  peo- 
ple were  reduced,  when  they  gave  three  times  the  price  of 
the  live  animal,  for  that  part  of  him  which  could  yield 
them  at  any  time  only  a  few  pounds  of  dry  and  unpalatable 
foodj  but  when  emaciated  by  famine,  only  a  few  morsels  of 
carnon.  Extreme  must  have  been  the  snfierings  which 
extinguished  the  powerful  influence  of  religious  principle, 
and  natural  aversion  to  a  speciles  of  food  so  disagreeable 
and  pernicious;  and  not  only  prevailed  upon  them  to  use  it, 
but  even  to  devour  it  with  greediness. — Faxton. 

The  royal  city  of  Samaria  was  so  severely  distressed^ 
when  a  certain  king  of  Syria  besieged  it,  that  we  are  torn 
an  ass^:  head  then  sold  for  fourscore  pieces  of  silver  ^  and  ike 
fourth  part  of  a  cab  of  dove^  dumg  Jor  five  pieces :  this  last 
article  has  been  thought  to  be  so  unfit  for  food,  that  it  has 
been  very  commonly  imagined,  I  think,  that  a  species  ol 
pulse  was  meant  by  that  term:  nevertheless,  I  cannot  but 
think  it  much  the  most  probable,  that  proper  doves'  dons 
was  meant  by  the  prophetic  historian,  since,  though  it  can 
hardly  be  imagined,  it  was  bought  directly  for  food,  it  might 
be  bought  f^  the  purpose  of  more  speedily  raising  a  suppl) 
of  certain  esculent  vegetables,  ana  in  greater  quantities 
which  must  have  been  a  matter  of  great  conscmience  t( 
the  Israelites,  shut  up  so  straitly  in  Samaria.  Had  the 
kali  of  the  scriptures  been  meant,  how  came  it  to  pass  tha. 
the  comm(m  word  was  not  made  use  of  7  Josephus  and  thi 
Septuagint  suppose  that  proper  doves'  dtmg  was  meant,  and 
the  following  considerations  may  make  their  sentiment  a]>- 
pear  far  from  improbable. 

All  allow  that  melons  are  a  most  refreshing  food,  in  tho^e 
hot  countries.  And  Chardin  says,  "  melons  are  served  up 
at  the  tables  of  the  luxurious  almost  all  the  year;  but  the 
proper  season  lasts  four  months,  at  which  time  they  are 
eaten  by  the  common  people.  They  hardly  eat  any  thing 
but  melons  and  cucumoers  at  that  time."    He  adds,  "'tiiat 
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during  these  fonr  melon  months,  they  are  brought  in  such 
auantities  to  Ispahan,  that  he  believed  more  were  eaten  in 
'Jiat  city  in  one  day,  than  in  all  France  in  a  month."  On 
the  other  hand,  he  tells  us,  in  another  volume,  that  they 
have  a  multitude  of  dove-houses  in  Persia,  which  they  keep 
up  more  for  their  dung  than  any  thing  else.  This  being 
the  substance  with  which  they  manure  their  melon-beds, 
and  which  makes  them  so  good  and  so  large.  Now  if 
melons  were  half  so  much  in  request  in  those  days  in  Judea, 
as  they  are  now  in  Persia,  it  mig[ht  be  natural  enough  to 
express  the  great  scarcity  of  provisions  there,  by  observing 
an  ass's  head,  which,  according  to  their  law  was  an  unclean 
animal,  sold  for  fourscore  pieces  of  silver;  and  a  small 
quantity  of  that  dung  that  was  most  useful  to  quicken  vege- 
tation, as  well  as  to  increase  those  productions  of  the  earth 
which  were  so  desirable  in  those  hot  climates,  that  a  small 
quantity,  I  say,  of  that  substance  should,  in  such  circum- 
stances, be  sold  for  five  such  pieces.  At  least  it  is  probable 
thus  the  Septua^int  and  Josephus  understood  the  passage, 
if  we  should  thmk  it  incredible  that  melons  were  in  very 
common  use  in  the  days  of  Joram  king  of  Israel.  Josephus, 
in  particular,  says  this  dung  was  purchased  for  its  salt, 
which  can  hardly  mean  to  be  used,  by  means  of  some  prepa- 
ration, as  table  salt,  bat  as  containing  salt  proper  for  ma- 
nuring the  earth.  The  prophet  Elisha,  in  that  very  age, 
put  salt  into  a  spring  of  water,  to  express  the  impartmg  to 
It  Che  quality  of  making  the  land  watered  hjj[  it  fruitful, 
which  land  had  been  before  barren,  (2  K^gs  li.  19— 22,)  to 
which  event  Josephus  could  be  no  stranger.  It  has  been 
objected  to  this  mterpretation :  that  if  the  doves'  dung 
was  for  manure^  (fov  tnis  Interpretation  is  not  a  new  one, 
but  wanted  to  be  oetier  illustrated,)  that  there  could  be  no 
room  for  growing  any  kind  of  vegetable  food  within  the 
M'alls  of  a  royal  city,  when  besieged ;  but  has  any  one  a 
right  to  take  this  for  granted  1  when  it  is  known  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  ground  unbuilt  upon  now  in  the  royal 
cities  of  the  East;  that  Naboth  had  a  vineyard  in  Jezreel, 
a  place  of  royal  residence  a  few  years  before ;  that  Samaria 
was  a  new-built  city ;  and  that  in  the  time  of  distress,  every 
void  place  might  naturally  be  made  use  of  to  raise  a  species 
of  food,  that  with  due  cultivation,  in  our  climate,  is  brought 
to  perfection,  from  the  time  of  its  sowing,  in  four  montns, 
and  at  the  same  time  is  highly  refreshing.  When  we  reflect 
on  these  things,  the  supposition  appears  not  at  all  improba- 
ble. We  do  not  know  when  the  siege  commenced,  or  how 
long  it  continued ;  that  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  time  of  Zed- 
ekiah,  lasted  a  year  and  a  half;  but  the  time  that  this  dung 
was  purchased  at  so  dear  a  rate,  we  may  believe  was  early 
in  the  spring,  for  then  they  begin  to  raise  melons  at  Aleppo, 
and  as  they  were  then  so  oppressed  with  want,  it  is  probable 
that  it  was  not  long  afler  tnat  they  were  delivered. 

This  explanation  will  appear  less  improbable,  if  we  rec- 
ollect the  account  already  given,  of  the  siege  or  Damietta, 
where  some  of  the  more'delicate  Eg3rptians  pined  to  death, 
according  to  Vitriaco,  thobgh  they  had  a  sufficiency  of  com, 
for  the  want  of  the  food  they  were  used  to,  pumpions,  Ac. 
The  Israelites  might  be  willing  then,  had  their  stores  been 
more  abundant  than  they  were  found  to  have  been,  to  add 
what  they  could  to  them,  and  especially  of  such  grateful 
eatables  as  melons,  and  such  like.-^  Harmbr. 

Formerly  great  attention  was  paid  to  the  nurtunng  and 
rearing  of  these  birds,  (pigeons,)  their  dung  bringing  in  a 
yearly  income,  from  the  produce  of  one  pigeon-house  alone, 
of  nearly  two  hundred  tomauns.  Among  other  uses  to 
which  the  smalt  remains  of  this  manure  is  applied,  it  is  laid 
on  the  melon-beds  of  Ispahan ;  and  hence  the  great  reputa- 
tion of  the  melon  of  that  district  for  its  unequalled  flavour. 
Another  use  of  the  dung  in  older  times  was  to  extract  salt- 
petre, for  the  purpose  of  making  gunpowder ;  which,  two 
centuries  ago,  had  only  just  been  put  into  the  Persian  list 
of  warlike  ammunition. — Sir  R.  K.  Porter. 

The  dung  of  pigeons  is  the  dearest  manure  that  the 
Persians  use :  and  as  they  apply  it  almost  entirely  for  the 
rearing  of  melons,  it  is  proMbty  on  that  account  that  the 
melons  of  Ispahan  are  so  much  finer  than  those  of  other 
cities.  The  revenue  of  a  pigeon-house  is  about  a  hundred 
tomauns  per  annum ;  and  the  great  value  of  this  dung, 
which  rears  a  fruit  that  is  indispensable  to  the  existence  of 
'he  natives  during  the  great  heats  of  summer,  will  probably 
*hrow  some  light  upon  that  passage  in  scripture,  where,  in 
he  fhmine  of  Samaria,  the  fourth  part  of  a  cab  of  doves' 
vas  sold  for  five  pieces  of  silver.— Morier. 


Ver.  32.  Bat  Elisha  sat  in  his  house,  and  the  el- 
ders sat  with  him :  'and  the  king  sent  a  man 
from  before  him :  but  ere  the  messenger  came 
to  him,  he  said  to  the  elders,  See  ye  how  this 
son  of  a  murderer  hath  sent  to  take  away  my 
head  ?  look,  when  the  messenger  cometh,  shut 
the  door,  and  hold  him  fast  at  the  door :  is  not 
the  sound  of  his  master's  feet  behind  him  ? 

See  on  Prov.  16. 14. 

This  form  of  speech  is  used  to  denote  the  rapid  approach 
of  a  person,  when  boys  at  school  are  making  a  great 
noise,  or  doing  any  thing  which  they  ought  not,  some  c4ie 
will  say,  '*  I  hear  the  sound  of  the  master's  feet."  Are  peo- 
ple preparing  triumphal  arches,  (made  of  leavesj  or 
cleaning  the  rest-house  of  a  great  man,  some  of  them  Keep 
saying,  "  Gluick,  quick,  I  hear  the  ^und  of  bis  feet."  "  Aks 
alas !  how  long  you  have  been  1  oo  we  not  hear  even  the 
sound  of  the  judge's  feet  T'^Robebts. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
Ver.  10.  So  they  came,  and  called  unto  the  porter 
of  the  city ;  and  they  told  them,  saying.  We  came 
to  the  camp  of  the  Syrians,  and,behold,  there  trii 
no  man  there,  neither  voice  of  man,  but  horsies 
tied,  and  asses  tied,  and  the  tents  as  they  fcert. 

From  the  circumstances  recorded  concerning  the  fli?k 
of  the  Syrians,  it  appears  to  have  been  remarkably  precipi- 
tate. That  they  were  not  altogether  unprepared  for  a  basiT 
departure  may  be  inferred-  from  comparing  this  passatt 
with  the  following  extract  (from  MeroMrs  relaiive  to  JSfypi 
p.  300.)  "As  soon  as  the  Arabs  are  apprehensive  of'ii 
attack,  they  separate  into  several  small  camps,  at  a  gretf 
distance  fVom  each  other,  and  tie  their  camels  to  ihe  teni^ 
60  as  to  be  able  to  move  off  at  a  moment's  notice."  Sork 
a  precaution  is  not  probably  peculiar  to  the  modem  Arabs, 
but  might  be  adopted  by  the  Syrian  srmy.  If  this  was  tbc 
case,  it  shows  with  what  great  fear  Gk)d  filled  their  minds 
that  though  prepared  as  usual  for  a  quick  march,  they  vere 
not  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantage,  but  wei? 
constrained  to  leave  every  thing  behind  them  as  a  prey  t£ 
their  enemies. — Burder. 

Ver.  12.  And  the  king  arose  in  the  night,  and 
said  unto  his  servants,  I  will  now  show  yoQ 
what  the  Syrians  have  done  to  us :  They  know 
that  we  be  hungry,  therefore  are  ihey  gone  ool 
of  the  camp  to  hide  themselves  in  the  field,  say- 
ing, When  they  come  out  of  the  city,  we  shall 
catch  them  alive,  and  get  into  the  city. 

In  the  history  of  the  revolt  of  Ali  Bey,  we  have  an  ac^ 
count  of  a  transaction  very  similar  to  the  stratarem  sup 
posed  to  have  been  practised  bv  the  Syrians.  The  pachi 
of  Damascus  having  approached  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  fouoti 
Sheik  Daher  encamped  there ;  but  the  sheik  deferring  tbc 
engagement  till  the  next  momine,  during  the  night  divided 
his  army  into  three  parts,  and  left  the  camp  with  great  fire» 
blazing,  all  sorts  of  provisions,  and  a  large  onaDtity  a 
spirituous  liquors,  giving  strict  orders  not  to  hiDdeftlx 
enemy  from  taking  possession  of  the  camp,  but  to  comt 
down  and  attack  just  oefore  the  dawn  of  day.  In  the  m'n\ 
die  of  the  night,  the  pacha  thought  to  surprise  3beik  D?hf  r 
and  marched  in  silence  to  the  camp,  wnich,  to  his  g;«9r 
astonishment,  he  found  entirely  abandoned ;  and  imagined 
the  sheik  had  fled  with  so  mucn  precipitation,  that  be  conM 
not  carry  off  the  baggage  and  stores.  The  pacha  thoueht 
proper  to  stop  in  the  camp  and  i^fresh  his  soldiers.  Ther 
soon  fell  to  plunder,  and  drank  so  freely  of  the  liquori 
that,  overcome  with  the  Ihtigne  of  the  day's  march,  and!he 
fumes  of  the  spirits,  they  were  not  long  ere  they  sunk  ic?* 
a  profound  sleep.  At  that  time  two  sheiks,  who  were  watch- 
ing the  enemy,  came  silentlv  to  the  camp,  and  Daher  bar 
ing  repassed  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  meeting  them,  they  all 
rushea  into  the  camp,  and  fell  upon  the  sleeping  foe,  ei.sht 
thousand  of  whom  they  butchered  on  the  spot ;  and  \he 
pacha,  with  the  remainder  of  the  troops,  escaped  wi'h 
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much  difficulty  to  Damasciu,  leaving  all  their  baggage 
in  the  hands  oi  the  Tictorioos  Daher. — Paxtom. 

Ver.  15.  And  they  went  after  them  unto  Jordan: 
and,  lo,  all  the  way  was  full  of  garments  and 
vessels,  which  the  Syrians  had  cast  away  in 
their  haste :  and  the  messengers  returned,  and 
told  the  king. 

The  flight  of  the  Syrians,  in  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  king 
ol  Israel,  was  produced  by  a  panic,  which  so  completely 
unmanned  (hem,  that,  says  the  sacred  histonan,  '*  all  the 
way  was  full  of  ^rments  and  vessels,  which  the  Syrians 
had  cast  away  m  their  haste."  The  flight  of  Saladin's 
army,  which  was  defeated  by  Baldwin  IV.  near  Gaza,  in 
the  time  of  the  cmsades,  was  marked  with  similar  circum- 
stances of  consternation  and  terror.  To  flee  with  greater 
expedition,  they  threw  away  their  arms  and  clothes,  their 
coats  of  mail,  their  greaves,  and  other  pieces  of  armour,  and 
abandoned  their  baggage,  and  fled  from  their  pursuers,  al- 
most in  a  state  of  complete  nudity. — Paxton. 

Ver.  18.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  the  man  of  God 
had  spoken  to  the  king,  saying,  Two  measures 
of  barley  for  a  shekel,  and  a  measure  of  fine 
flour  for  a  shekel,  shall  be  to-morrow,  about 
this  time,  in  the  gate  of  Samaria. 

In  our  rides  yre  usually  went  out  of  town  at  the  Der- 
ftazeh  Skah  Abdul  Ajseem^oT  the  gate  leading  to  the  village 
of  Shah  Abdul  Azeem,  where  a  market  was  held  every 
morning,  particularly  of  horses,  mules,  asses,  and  camels. 
At  about  sunrise,  the'  owners  of  the  animals  assemble  and 
exhibit  them  for  sale.  But,  besides,  here  were  sellers  of 
all  sorts  of  goods,  in  temporary  shops  and  tents;  and  this, 
Derhaps,  will  explain  the  custom  alluded  to  in  2  Kings  vii. 
18,  of  the  sale  of  barley  and  flour  in  the  gate  of  Samaria. 
(  Morier. ) — Burder. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 
Ver.  9.  So  Hazael  went  to  meet  him,  and  took  a 
present  with  him,  even  of  every  good  thing  of 
Damascus,  forty  camels*  burden,  and  came  and 
stood  before  him,  and  said,  Thy  son  Ben-hadad, 
king  of  Syria,  hath  sent  me  to  thee,  saying. 
Shall  I  recover  of  this  disease? 

See  on  Gen.  43.  25. 

These  animals,  when  not  loaded  beyond  their  strength, 
sabmit  with  great  patience.  "  When  they  are  \o  be  loaded, 
they  bend  their  knees  at  the  voice  of  their  driver :  bin  if 
they  delay  doing  so,  thev  are  struck  with  a  stick,  or  their 
knees  forced  downward,  and  then,  as  if  constrained  and 
groaning  after  their  way,  they  bend  their  knees,  put  their 
bellies  against  the  ground,  and  remain  in  that  posture  till, 
aOer  having  been  loaded,  they  are  commanded  to  rise." — 

BCRDEa. 

The  Syrian  prince,  on  thw  occasion,  in  which  he  fell  a 
particnlar  interest,  no  doubt  sent  Elisha  a  present  corres- 
ponding with  his  rank  and  magnificence;  but  it  can  scarce- 
ly be  supposed  that  so  many  camels  were  required  to  carry 
it,  or  that  the  king  would  send,  as  a  Jewish  writer  suppa^^es 
he  did,  so  great  a  quantity  of  ])rovisions  lo  one  man.  The 
meaning  of  this  passage  certainly  is,  that  the  various  arti- 
cles of  which  the  present  consisted,  according  to  the  modem 
custom  of  oriental  courts,  were  carried  on  a  number  of 
camels  for  the  sake  of  stale,  and  that  not  fewer  than  forty 
were  emploved  in  the  cavalcade.  That  these  cameUwere 
not  fully  laden,  must  be  evident  from  this,  that  the  common 
load  of  a  Turkman's  camel  is  eight  hundred  pounds  weight ; 
and  consequently,  thirty-two  thousand  poonos  weight  is  the 
proper  loading  of  forty  camels ;  "  if  they  were  only  of 
the  Arab  breed,  twenty  thousand  pounds  weight  was  their 
proper  loading ;"  a  present,  as  Mr.  Harmer  justly  remarks, 
ti>o  enormous  to  be  sent  by  any  one  person  to  another.— 
Paxton. 

Ver.  12.  And  Hazael  said,  Why  weepeth  my 
lord  ?  And  he  answered.  Because  I  know  the 
eri\  that  thou  wilt  do  unto  the  children  of  Is- 


rael :  their  strongholds  wik  thou  set  on  fire, 
and  their  young  men  wilt  thou  slay  with  the 
sword,  and,  wilt  dash  their  children,  and  rip  up 
their  women  with  child, 

^  This  piece  of  cruelty  has  in  some  instances  been  prac- 
tised on  men.  *^  Soon  after  Djezzer  bought  the  Pasnalik 
of  Damascus,  coming  to  gather  ^he  tribute  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  neighbourhood,  he  pitched  his  camp  at  the  village 
of  Yenin,  overlooking  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  An  Arab 
woman  came  to  complain  to  him  that  one  of  his  soldiers 
had  drank  her  milk,  and  refused  to  pay  her.  He  went 
always  armed  with  a  sabre,  yategan,  and  pistols,  which, 
when  he  ate,  lay  by  his  side.  Taking  up  bjs  yategan, 
'  Follow  me,'  he  .said,  *  and  point  out  the  man.'  She  did  so, 
and  he  bade  her  be  sure,  as  a  mu^take  would  cost  her  her 
life.  Having  asked  the  soldier  if  the  accusation  were  true, 
and  he  denying  it,  he  ripped  him  up,  and  the  milk  immedi- 
ately poured  out  of  his  bleeding  stomach.  Seeing  thus 
that  the  woman  was  right,  he  gave  her  two  sequins,  and 
sent  her  awav.  The  soldier  he  left  dead  on  the  ground." 
(Turner.)  I'he  same  piece  of  cruelty  was  practised  by 
Timour.  It  is  said  that  Mohammed  the  Second  ripped  up 
fourteen  of  his  pages  to  find  a  melon. — Burder. 

Ver.  15.  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow,  that 
he  took  a  thick  cloth,  and  dipped  it  in  water, 
and  spread  it  on  his  face,  so  tnat  he  died ;  and 
Hazael  reigned  in  his  stead. 

An  English  proverb  savs,  "  Give  a  dog  an  ill  name,  and 
it  will  hang  him :"  much  in  the  spirit  of  this  proverb  has 
been  the  general  treatment  of  the  character  of  Hazael. 
who,  because  he  calls  himself  "  a  dog,"  has  been  treated 
with  great  indignity.  Certainly,  Hazael  can  be  no  fa- 
vourite character  with  any  upright  mind;  yet  perhaps  it  is 
bat  justice  to  sngi^est  what  may  render  his  murder  of  his 
master,  King  Benhadad,  fay  means  of  a  cloth  dipped  in 
water,  at  least  dubious,  without  calling  it  well-intended  on 
his  part.  In  reading  the  history,  (2^ings  viii.  15,)  it  is 
nothing  less  than  natural  to  suppose,  tlmt  Hazael  must 
have  luid,  professedly  at  least,  some  fair  pretence,  some  ap- 
pearance of  propriety  in  the  action ;  or  why  did  not  those 
m  attendance  on  their  sovereign  prevent  his  proceedings  1 
Was  Hazael  the  only  person  present,  or  in  waiting  on  the 
sick  kingi  It  is  by  no  means  likely;  in  fact,  it  is  scarcely 
supposable;  but  if  we  conceive  that  Hazael  offered  to  the 
king  either  a  kind  of  remed]^  usual  in  the  disorder,  which 
nevertheless  failed  to  cure  him ;  or  an  assistance,  of  which 
he  took  advantage  to  murder  his  master;  then  we  reduce 
his  behaviour  to  plausibility,  and  to  the  custom  of  the 
country  in  such  diseases.  Observe  also,  the  text  does  not 
say  expressly  he  did  kill  him ;  but  *'  he  took  a  thick  cloth, 
and  dipped  it  in  water,  and  spread  it  over  the  king's  face, 
(or  person,)  and  he  died."  It  is  usually  said,  he  was  chilled 
to  death  t  but  on  reading  the  following  extracts,  we  shall 
probably  admit  that  this  is  an  Englisn  notion,  resulting 
ftrom  our  climate  and  manners,  &c.  applied  to  an  eastern 
disease,  and  to  a  country  wherein  both  climate  and  man- 
ners are  essentially  different.  If  it  be  said  Hazael  stifled 
the  king  by  means  of  the  cloth  spread  over  his  face,  it 
might  be  so ;  but  we  should  do  well  to  remark,  that  the 
easterns  are  accustomed  to  sleep  with  their  faces  covered; 
tha^  Hazael  hardly  spread  it  over  the  king's  face  only ;  that 
it  does  not  appear  the  king  was  asleep;  he  might  therefore 
have  removea  the  cloth,  had  he  thought  proper;  and  that 
whatever  the  elotk  was,  it  was  certainly  employed,  and  the 
whole  action  was  managed,  in  a  way  to  prevent  suspicion. 
Let  as  now  hear  Mr.  Bruce : 

"  This  fever  prevailed  in  Abvssinia  in  all  low  grounds 
and  plains,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  rivers  which  run  in 
valleys ;  it  is  really  a  malignant  tertian,  which,  however, 
has  so  many  forms  and  modes  of  intermission,  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  one  not  of  the  faculty  to  describe  it.  It  is  not  in 
all  pHaces  eooally  dangerous ;  but  on  the  banks  and  neigh- 
bourhood or  TacazzI,  it  is  particularly  fatal.  The  valley 
where  the  river  runs  is  very  low  and  sultry,  being  ftill  of 
large  trees.  It  does  not  prevail  in  high  ^unds  or  mouu  • 
tains,  or  in  places  much  exposed  to  the  air.  This  fever  in 
called  NEDAD,  or  burning  t  it  begins  always  with  a  shivering 
and  headache,  a  heavy  eye,  and  an  inclinalion  t 
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a  Tiolenl  heat  follows,  wliieli  leaves  litde  jitermission,  and 
ends  generally  in  deaih  the  third  or  fifih  day.  In  the  last 
stage  of  the  distemper,  the  belly  swells  to  an  enormous  size, 
or  sometimes  immediately  after  death,  and  the  body,  within 
an  instant,  smells  most  msuppoitably ;  to  prevent  which, 
they  bury  the  corpse  immediately  afUr  the  breath  is  otUf  ana 
often  within  the  hour.  The  face  has  a  remarkable  yellow 
appearance,  with  a  blackish  cast,  as  in  the  last  stage  of  a 
dropsy,  or  the  atrophy.  This  fever  begins  immediately 
with  the  sunshine  after  the  first  rains ;  that  is,  while  there 
are  intervals  of  rain  and  sunshine ;  it  ceases  upon  the  earth 
being  thoroughly  soaked,  in  July  and  August,  and  begins 
again  in  Septemwr ;  but  now,  at  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber, it  ceases  everywhere.  Masuah  is  very  unwholesome, 
as,  indeed,  is  the  whole  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  from  Suez  to 
Babelmandel  *,  but  more  especially  between  the  tropics. 
Violent  fevers,  called  there  nedad,  make  the  principal 
figure  in  this  fatal  list,  and  generally  determine  the  third 
day  in  death.  If  the  patient  survives  till  the  fifth  day,  he 
very  often  recovers,  by  drinking  water  only,  and  throwing 
a  quantity  of  cold  water  upon  him,  even  in  his  bed,  where 
he  is  permitted  to  lie,  without  attempting  to  make  him  dry. 
or  to  change  his  bed,  till  another  deluge  adds  to  the  first.'* 
(Brace's  Travels^)  vol.  iii.  p.  33. 

Do  not  these  extracts  render  it,  in  some  degree,  probable, 
that  Hazael,  besides  the  thick  cloth  soaked  in  water,  added 
other  chilling  remedies?  in  doing  which  he  did  no  more 
than  is  customary  in  this  disease,  the  nedad  /  and,  if  ibis 
kind  of  fever,  or  one  allied  to  it,  were  Benhadad's  disease, 
Hazael  might  honestly  spread  a  refreshing  covering  over 
him.  Not  expecting  nis  exaltation  to  royalty  so  instanta- 
neously, he  mig:ht  be  loyal  as  yet,  though  his  ambition  soon 
found  opportunity  to  be  otherwise.  The  circumstances  of 
the  rapia  approaches  of  death,  and  of  immediate  burial 
after  death,  seem  very  favourable  to  Hazael's  instantly 
seating  himself  on  the  throne :  especially  if  Benhadad  had 
no  son,  &c.  of  proper  age  to  be  his  successor. — TiTLon  in 
Calmrt. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Vor.  2.  And  when  thou  comest  thither,  look  out 
there  Jehu  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  son  of 
Nimshi,  and  go  in,  and  make  him  arise  up 
from  among  his  hrethren,  and  carry  him  to  an 
inner  chamber :  3.  Then  tak^  the  hox  of  oil, 
and  pour  it  on  his  head,  and  say,  Thus  saith 
the  Lord,  I  have  anointed  thee  king  over  Is- 
rael Then  open  the  door,  and  flee,  and  tarry 
not 

The  fortified  cities  in  Canaan,  as  in  some  other  countries, 
were  commonly  stren^hened  with  a  citadel,  to  which  the 
iuhabitants  fled' when  they  found  it  impossible  to  defend  the 
place.  The  whole  inhabitants  of  Thebes,  imable  to  resist 
the  repeated  and  furious  assaults  of  Abimelech,  retired  into 
one  of  those  towers,  and  bid  defiance  to  his  ra^e :  "  But 
there  was  a  strong  tower  within  the  city,  and  thither  fled 
all  the  men  and  women,  and  all  they  of  the  city,  and  shut  it 
to  them,  and  gat  them  up  to  the  top  of  the  tower."  The 
extraordinary  strength  of  this  tower,  and  the  various  means 
of  defence  which  were  accumtUated  within  its  narrow 
walls,  may  be  inferred  from  the  violence  of  Abimelech's 
aUack,  and  its  fatal  issue:  **  And  Abimelech  came  unto  the 
tower,  and  fought  against  it,  and  went  hard  unto  the  door 
of  the  tower,  to  bum  it  with  fire.  And  a  certain  woman 
cast  a  piece  of  a  millstone  upon  Abimelech's  head,  and  all 
to  break  his  scull."  The  city  of  Shechem  had  a  tower  of 
the  same  kind,  into  which  the  people  retired,  when  the 
same  usurper  took  it,  and  sowed  it  with  salt.  These  strong 
towers  which  were  built  within  a  fortified  city,  were  com- 
monly placed  on  an  eminence,  to  which  they  ascended  by 
a  flight  of  steps.  Such  was  the  situation  of  the  city  of  Da- 
vid, a  strong  tower,  upon  a  high  eminence  at  Jerusalem : 
and  the  manual  or  entrance,  as  described  by  the  sacred 
writer:  "But  the  gate  of  the  fountain  repaired  Shallnm, 
onto  the  stairs  that  go  down  fVom  the  city  of  David."  It  is 
extremely  probable,  that  Ramoth  Gilead,  a  frontier  town 
belonging  to  the  ten  tribes,  and  in  the  time  of  Jehu  in  their 
p«?$session,  was  strengthened  by  one  of  these  inner  towers, 

'iltonaneminence,  with  an  approach  of  this  nature.    Ii 


this  conjecture  be  well  founded,  it  throws  lieht  upon  a  very 
obscure  passage,  where  the  manner  in  which  Jehn  was 
proclaimed  kin^  of  Israel,  is  described.  His  associates 
were  no  sooner  informed  that  the  prophet  had  anointed  him 
king  over  the  ten  tribes,  than  *'  they  hasted  and  took  every 
man  his  garment,  and  put  it  under  him  on  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  and  blew  with  trumpets,  saying,  Jehu  is  king." 
Hence  the  stairs  were  not  those  withm  the  tower,  by  which 
they  ascended  to  the  top;  but  those  by  which  they  ai^ceDded 
the  "hill,  or  rising  ground  on  which  the  tower  stood ;  thf 
top  of  the  stair  will  then  mean  the  landing-place  in  the  area 
before  the  door  of  the  tower,  and  by  consequence  the  most 
public  place  in  the  whole  city.  As  it  was  the  custom  dt 
those  days  to  inaugurate  and  proclaim  their  kings  in  the 
most  public  places,  no  spot  can  be  imagined  more  ]>roper 
for  such  a  ceremony,  than  the  top  of  the  steps,  that  is,  the 
most  elevated  part  of  the  hill,  upon  which  stood  the  casiie 
of  Ramoth  Gilead,  in  the  court  of  which,  numbers  of  people 
mi^ht  be  assembled,  waiting  the  result  of  a  council  of  war 
which  was  sitting  at  the  time,  deliberating  on  the  be^ 
method  of  defending  the  city  against  the  Syrians,  in  ih« 
absence  of  their  sovereign. — Faxton. 

Ver.  10.  And  the  dogs  shall  eat  Jezebel  in  th& 
portion  of  Jezree],  and  there  shall  be  none  to 
Dury  her.     And  he  opened  the  door  and  fled. 

The  Abbe  Poiret,  in  his  travels  through  Barbary,  telb 
us,  that  the  severest  punishment  among  the  Arabs  Is  to  be 
cut  to  pieces  and  thrown  to  the  dogs.  "  AAer  this  the  queea 
of  Mira,  concerning  whom  so  many  surprising  .stories  h£d 
been  told  of  her  poisoning  the  water  by  drugs  and  enchant- 
ment&  was,  notwilhstandine  the  known  partiality  of  this 
king  for  the  fair  sex,  ordered  to  be  hewn  m  pieces  by  the 
soldiers,  and  her  body  given  to  the  dogi."  (Bruce.)— 
Border. 

Ver.  13.  Then  they  hasted,  and  took  every  man 
his  garment,  and  put  it  under  him  on  tne  top 
of  the  stairs,  and  blew  with  trumpets,  saying, 
Jehu  is  king. 

They  laid  down  their  garments  instead  of  carpets.  "  The 
use  of  carpets  was  common  In  the  East  in  the  remoter  ages. 
The  kings  of  Persia  always  walked  upon  carpets  in  their 
palaces.  Xenophon  reproaches  the  degenerate  Persians  of 
nis  time,  that  they  placed  their  couches  upon  carpets,  to  re- 
pose more  at  their  ease.  The  spreading  of  garments  in  the 
street  before  persons  to  whom  it  was  intended  to  show  par* 
ticular  honour,  was  an  ancient  and  very  general  custom. 
Thus  the  people  spread  their  clothes  in  the  way  before  our 
Saviour,  Matmew  xxi.  8,  where  some  also  strewed  branchn. 
In  the  Agamemnon  of  .£.«chylus,  the  hypocritical  Clytem- 
nestra  commands  the  maids  to  spread  out  carpets  liefore 
her  returning  husband,  that,  on  descending  from  his  char- 
iot, he  may  place  his  foot  on  a  "  purple-covered  path."  We 
also  find  this  custom  among  the  Romans.  When  Cato  of 
Utica  left  the  Macedonian  army,  where  he  had  become 
legionary  tribtme,  the  soldiers  spread  their  clothes  in  the 
way.  (Plutarch's  Z^/eo/Coto.)  The  han^ng  out  of  carpccss 
and  strewing  of  flowers  and  branches,  m  solemn  proce»> 
sions,  among  us,  is  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  custom.— 

ROBBNMULLER. 

Ver.  28.  And  his  servants  carried  him  in  a  char- 
iot to  Jerusalem,  and  huried  him  in  his  sepul- 
chre with  his  fiithers  in  the  city  of  David. 

What  does  this  ftineral  chariot,  which  was  carried  by 
men,  mean  1  What  we  may  see  in  the  vicinity  of  a  large 
town  every  day  of  our  lives.  This  chariot,  or  tkandth, 
(as  it  is  called  in  Tamul,)  is  about  six  feet  knigv  three  feft 
Droad,  and  in  the  centre  about  four  feet  in  height.  The 
shape  is  various,  and  the  following  is  more  common  than 
any  other.  The  drapery  is  of  white,  or  scarlet  cloth ;  sod 
the  whole  is  covered  with  garlands  of  flowers.  The  ser- 
vants then  carry  it  on  their  shoulders  to  the  place  of  sepul- 
ture, or  burning. — Robebtb.    {See  Engraving,) 

Ver.  30.  And  when  Jehu  was  come  to  Jezreel, 
Jezebel  heard  of  it ;  and  ike  psinledker  hot. 
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and  tired  her  heal,  and  looked  out  at  a  window. 
81.  And  as  Jehu  entered  in  at  the  gate,  she 
said.  Had  Zimri  peace,  who  slew  his  master? 

32.  And  he  lifted  up  his  face  to  the  window, 
and  said,  Who  is  on  my  side?  who?  And 
there  looked  out  to  him  two  or  three  eunuchs. 

33.  And  he  said.  Throw  her  down. 

She  stained  her  ejres  with  stibinm  or  antimony.  This  is 
L  custom  in  Asiatic  coontries  to  the  present  day.  "  The 
Persians  differ  as  mach  from  as  in  their  notions  of  beauty 
Ls  tbev  do  in  those  of  taste.  A  large,  soA,  and  lan^ish- 
ng  black  ey^e,  with  them,  constitutes  the  perfection  of 
>eauty.  It  is  chiefly  on  this  account  that  the  women  use 
he  powder  of  antimony,  which,  although  it  adds  to  the 
rivacity  of  the  eye,  throws  a  kind  of  voluptuous  languor 
>ver  it,  which  makes  it  appear,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
iissolving  in  bliss.  The  Persian  women  have  a  curious 
:ustom  01  making  their  eyebrows  meet ;  and  if  this  charm 
!)e  denied  them,  they  pamt  the  forehead  with  a  kind  of 
^reparation  made  for  that  purpose."  (£.  S.  Waring's 
Tour  to  Sheeraz.) — Burdbr. 

In  the  evening  we  accompanied  them  on  shore,  and  took 
x>rne  coffee  in  the  house  oi  the  consul,  where  we  were  in- 
xoduced  to  the  ladies  of  his  family.  We  were  amused  by 
teeing  his  wife,  a  very  beautiful  woman,  sitting  crossleg- 
^ed  by  us  upon  the  divan  of  his  apartment,  and  smoking 
iubacco  with  a  pipe  six  feet  in  length;  her  eyelashes,  as 
well  as  those  of  all  the  other  women,  were  tinged  with  a 
3lack  powder  made  of  the  sulphnret  of  antimonv,  and 
tiaving  by  no  means  a  cleanljr  appearance,  although  con- 
>idered  as  essential  an  addition  to  the  decorations  of  a 
woman  of  rank  in  Syria,  as  her  ear-rings,  or  the  golden 
cinctures  of  her  ankles.  Dark  streaks  were  also  pencilled, 
from  the  comers  of  her  eyes,  along  the  temples.  This 
curious  practice  instantly  brought  to  our  recollections  cer- 
tain passages  of  scripture,  wherein  mention  is  made  of  a 
custom  among  oriental  women  of  **puUing  Ike  eyes  in  P^in^ 
ing ;"  and  which  our  English  translators  of  the  bible, 
jnable  to  reconcile  with  their  notions  of  a  female  toilet, 
have  rendered  '^painting  the  face  J* — Clarke. 

Thelconrt  of  eastern  houses  is  for  the  most  part  sur- 
rounded with  a  cloister,  over  which,  when  the  house  has 
1  number  of  stories,  a  gallery  is  erected  of  the  same  di- 
mensions with  the  cloister,  having  a  balustrade,  or  else  a 
liece  of  carved  or  latticed  work,  going  round  about,  to 
irevent  people  from  falling  from  it  into  the  court.    The 
loors  of  the  enclosure  rouod  the  house,  as  already  men- 
ioned,  are  made  very  small,  to  defend  the  family  from  the 
nsoience  and  rapacity  of  Arabian  plunderers;  but  the 
ioors  of  the  houses  very  large,  for  the  purpose  of  admit- 
ing  a  copious  stream  of  fresh  air  into  their  apartments. 
The  windows  which  look  in  the  street,  are  very  high  and 
larrow,  and  defended  by  lattice-work;  as  they  are  only 
ntended  to  allow  the  cloistered  inmate  a  peep  of  what  is 
>assiQg  without,  while  she  remains  concealed  behind  the 
casement.     This  kind  of  window  the  ancient  Hebrews 
called  Arubah,  and  is  the  same  term  which  they  used  to 
express  those  small  openings,  through  which  pigeons  pass- 
rd  into  the  cavities  of  the  rocks,  or  into  those  buildings 
;vhich  were  raised  for  their  reception.    Thus  the  piophet 
lemands:  '*  Who  are  these  that  fly  as  a  cloud,  and  as  the 
loves  (or^n^-MrVN)  el  arubotkekemf  to  their  small  or  narrow 
vinduws."    The  word  is  derived  from  a  root  which  sig- 
lifies  to  lie  in  wait  for  the  prey ;  and  is  very  expressive  of 
he  concealed  manner  in  wnicn  a  person  examines,  through 
hat  kind  of  window,  an  external  object.    Irwin  describes 
he  windows  in  upper  Egypt,  as  having  the  same  form  and 
I  intensions;  and  says  expressly,  that  one  of  the  windows 
>f  the  bouses  in  wnicb  they  lodged,  and  through  which 
hey  looked  into  the  street,  more  resembled  a  pigeon-hole, 
ban  any  thing  else.     But  the  sacred  writers  mention 
mother  kind  of  window,  which  was  large  and  airyj  it 
ras  called  (p*?")  kalon^  and  was  large  enough  to  admit  a 
»erson  of  mature  age  being  cast  out  of  it ;  a  punishment 
vbich  that  profligate  woman  Jezebel  suffend  ov  the  oom- 
nand  of  Jenu,  the  authorized  exterminator  of  ner  iamily. 
— Paxton. 

Pr.  Shaw,  after  having  observed  that  the  jealou^  of  the 
idople  there  admits  only  of  one  small  latticed  window  into 


the  street,  the  rest  opening  into  their  own  courts,  says,  **  It 
is  during  the  celebration  only  of  some  zeena,  as  they  call 
a  public  festival,  that  these  houses  and  their  latticea  win- 
dows or  balconies  are  left  open.  For  this  being  a  time  o* 
great  liberty,  revelling,  and  extravagance,  each  family  is 
ambitious  or  adorning  both  the  inside  and  outside  of  the 
houses  with  their  richest  furniture,  while  crowds  of  both 
sexes,  dressed  out  in  their  best  apparel,  and  laying  aside 
all  modesty  and  restraint^go  in  ana  out  where  they  plrase. 
The  account  we  have,  2  Kings  ix.  30,  of  Jezebel's  painting 
her  face,  and  tiring  her  head,  and  looking  out  at  a  win- 
dow, upon  Jehu's  public  entrance  into  Jezreel,  gives  us  a 
lively  idea  of  an  eastern  lady  at  one  of  these  zeenahs  or 
solemnities." — Harmer. 

Ver.  33.  And  he  said,  Throw  her  down.  So  they 
threw  her  down :  and  some  of  her  blood  was 
sprinkled  on  the  wall,  and  on  the  horses :  and 
he  trode  her  under  foot# 

While  the  above  particulars  were  relating,  it  was  a 
shuddering  glance  that  looked  down  from  the  open  side  of 
the  Ketkboda's  saloon,  on  almost  the  very  spot  where  the 
unhappy  victims  had  breathed  their  last.  It  recalled  to  my 
remembrance  a  similar  window,  for  similar  purposes,  at 
Erivan,  where  the  governor  of  that  place  used  to  dispose 
of  his  malefactors  the  moment  sentence  was  pronounced. 
And  while  listening  to  the  hideous  details  of  a  sort  of  pun* 
ishment  so  common  in  the  East,  1  could  not  but  recall  simi- 
lar descriptions  in  ancient  writers  on  these  countries,  which 
showed  how  old  had  been  the  practice  of  taking  oflender& 
to  a  height,  and  casting  them  headlbng,  sometimes  from  a 
rock,  at  others,  from  high  battlements,  and  often  firom  a 
window  which  commanded  a  sufiicient  steep.  We  have  a 
dreadful  picture  of  this  most  tremendous  mode  of  pun- 
ishment in  the  second  book  of  Kings. — Sir  R.  K.  Pobter. 

CHAPTER  X. 

Ver.  1.  And  Ahab'had  seventy  sons  in  Samaria. 

To  those  who  are  tmaccusiomed  to  the  effects  of  polyga- 
my and  concubinage,  this  appears  a  very  remarkaole  cir- 
cumstance. In  Homer,  old  King  Priam  is  represented  as 
having  fifty  sons  and  twelve  daughters.  Artazerxes  Mne- 
mon,  king  of  Persia,  had,  by  his  concubines,  who  amount- 
ed to  three  hundred  and  sixty,  not  less  than  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  sons,  besides  three  bv  his  queen.  **  Muley  Ab- 
dallab,  who  was  emoeror  of  Morocco  in  1720,  is  said,  by 
his  four  wives,  and  ine  many  thousand  women  he  baa  in 
his  seraglio  during  his  long  reign,  to  have  had  seven  hun- 
dred sons,  able  to  mount  a  horse ;  but  the  number  of  his 
daughters  is  not  known."    (Stewart's  Journey  to  Mequir 

Ver.  6.  Then  he  wrote  a  letter  the  second  time  to 
them,  saying.  If  ye  he  mine,  and  if  ye  will 
hearken  unto  my  voice,  take  ye  the  heads  of. 
the  men  your  master's  sons,  ana  come  to  me  to 
Jezreel  by  to-morrow  this  time.  (Now  the 
king's  sons,  being  seyenty  persons,  were  with 
the  great  men  of  the  city,  which  brought  them 
up.) 

The  rich  hire  a  ieiiek^  or  wet-nurse,  for  their  children.  If 
a  boy,  the  father  appoints  a  steady  man,  fVom  the  age  of 
two  years,  to  be  his  taUk.  who,  I  conjecture,  must  stand  in 
the  satne  capacity  as  the  bringers-up  of  children  mentioned 
in  the  catastrophe  of  Ahab*s  sons.  But  if  it  be  a  daughter, 
she  has  a  gees  sefeed,  or  white  head,  attached  to  her  for  the 
same  purpose  as  the  lalek,    (Morier.}— Buaofa. 

Ver.  8.  And  there  came  a  messenger,  and  told 
him,  saying.  They  have  brought  the  heads  of 
the  king's  sons.  And  he  said,  Lav  ye  them  in 
two  heaps  at  the  entering  in  of  the  gate  untii 
ther  morning. 

During  this  fight,  ten  tomanns  were  given  for  every  bead 
I  of  tlie  enemy  that  was  bron^  to  the  prince :  and  it  y 
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been  known  to  occur,  after  ihe  combat  was  over,  that  j^ris- 
oners  have  been  put  to  death  in  cold  blood,  in  order  that 
the  heads,  which  are  immediately  despatched  to  the  king, 
and  deposited  in  heaps  at  the  palace-gate,  might  make  a 
*nore  considerable  &how. — Morieb. 

Arrived  at  the  palace  of  the  pacha,  inhabited  by  the  dey, 
ihe  first  object  that  struck  our  eyes  were  six  bleeding  heads, 
ranged  along  before  the  entrance ;  and  as  if  this  dreadful 
sight  were  not  snficient  of  itself  to  harrow  up  the  soul,  it 
was  still  further  aggravated  by  the  necessity  of  stepping 
ever  then ,  in  order  to  pass  into  the  court.  Tney  were  the 
Leads  of  some  turbulent  agas,  who  had  dared  to  murmur 
against  the  dey.  (Pananti's  Narrative  of  a  Residence  in 
Algiers.)  "  The  pacha  of  Diarbech  has  sent  to  Oonstan- 
tmople  a  circumstantial  report  of  his  expedition  against 
thf  rebels  of  Mardin.  This  report  has  been  accompanied 
by  a  thousand  heads,  severed  from  the  vanquished.  These 
sanguinary  trophies  have  been  exposed,  as  usual,  at  the 
gate  of  the  seraglio.  The  Tartar  who  brought  them  has 
obtained  a  pelisse  of  honour ;  presents  have  also  been  sent 
to  the  pacha."  {Literary  Paruframa^  vol.  ix.  p.  289.)  A 
pyramia  of  heads,  of  a  certalh  number  of  feet  diameter, 
IS  sometimes  exacted  in  Persia :  and  so  indifferent  are  the 
executioners  to  the  distresses  oi  others,  that  they  will  select 
a  head  of  peculiar  appearance,  and  long  beard,  to  grace  the 
summit  ol  it.  Sir  J.  Malcolm  says,  that  "  when  Timour 
stormed  Ispahan,  it  was  impossible  to  count  the  slain,  but 
an  account  was  taken  of  seventy  thoiLsand  heads,  wnich 
were  heaped  in  pyramids,  as  monuments  of  savage  re- 
venge." "  Three  weeks  before  our  arrival  at  Cattaro,  they 
(the  Montenegrines)  had  some  skirmishes  with  the  Turks, 
and  had  brought  home  several  of  their  heads,  which  were 
added  to  the  heap  before  the  bishop's  house.*'  (Dodwell's 
1\ntr  through  Greece. y-BvoDER, 

Ver.  12.  And  he  arose  and  departed,  and  camo  to 
Samaria.  And  as  he  was  at  the  shearinc^-house 
in  the  way,  13.  Jehu  met  with  the  brethren  of 
Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah,  and  said,  Who  are  ye  ? 
And  they  answered,  We  are  the  brethren  of 
Ahaziah ;  and  we  so  down  to  salute  the  child- 
ren of  the  king,  and  the  children  oC  the  queen. 
14.  And  he  said,  Take  them  alive.  And  they 
took  them  alive,  and  slew  them  at  the  pit  of  the 
shearing-house,  even  two  and  forty  men :  neither 
left  he  any  of  them. 

Our  translators  suppose,  that  the  edifice  at  which  Jehu 
slew  the  brethren  of  Anaziah,  king  of  Judah,  was  destined 
to  the  sole  purpose  of  shearing  of  sheep ;  but  as  I  apprehend, 
the  term  in  the  original  is  ambiguous,  which  is  accordinglv 
literally  translated  m  the  margin,  the  house  of  shepherd^ sbini- 
ingf  it  might  be  better  to  use  some  less  determinate  word ; 
as  the  word,  I  am  ready  to  believe,  may  signify  the  binding 
sheep  for  shearing ,  the  binding  up  thetr  fleeces,  after  those 
fleeces  taken  from  the  sheep  beforehand  were  washed ;  or 
the  binding  the  sheep  for  the  purpose  of  milking.  Whether 
it  was  erected  for  ail  three  purposes,  or  if  only  for  one  of 
them,  then  for  which  of  the  three,  it  may  be  very  difficult 
precisely  to  sav.  A  pit  near  such  a  building  must  be  use- 
mi  in  any  of  the  three  cases,  for  the  affording  water  for  the 
sheep  that  were  detained  there  for  some  time.m  the  first  and 
third  case,  to  drink;  and  for  the  washing  toe  wool  in  the 
other.  If  the  intention  of  the.  historian  nad  been  to  de- 
scribe it  as  the  place  appropriated  to  the  shearing  of  sheep, 
it  would  have  been  natural  for  him  to  have  used  the  word 
that  precisely  expresses  that  operation,  not  such  a  gtneral 
term  as  the  house  ofbindvng.  All  know  that  sheep  must  be 
bound,  or  at  least  forcibly  "held,  in  order  to  be  shorn ;  and 
it  appears  in  the  Travels  of  Dr.  Richard  Chandler  in  the 
Le^r  Asia,  that "  the  shepherds  there,  sitting  at  the  month 
of  the  pen.  were  wont  to  seize  on  Uie  ewes  and  she-goats, 
each  by  the  hind  leg,  as  they  pressed  forward,  to  milk 
them  f  which  seizing  them,  sufficiently  shows  they  must  be 
held,  shackled,  or  somehow  bound,  when  milked. 

In  another  observation  I  hate  taiken  notice  of  the  readi- 
ness of  areat  men,  in  the  East,  to  repose  themselves,  when 
fiUiffued,  under  the  shelter  of  roofs  of  a  very  mean  kind ; 
Cae  brfilbren,  it  seems,  of  Ahaziah  anciently  did  the  same 
hiiig.    Bnt  they  fuund  no  more  safety  in  this  obscure  re- 


treat, than  they  would  have  found  in  the  palaces  of  either 
Samaria  or  Jezreel.  The  slajring  them  at  the  pii,  near 
this  place,  seems  to  have  been  owin^  to  a  '^usiom  at  tbst 
time,  whether  arising  from  supersiitiop^  ^o  preserve  ihc 
land  from  being  defiled,  or  any  other  notion,  does  not  at  fint 
sight  appear ;  but  it  was,  it  seems,  a  customary  thing  u 
that  time  to  put  people  to  death  near  water,  at  least  near 
where  water  was  soon  expected  to  flow,  as  appears  from 
I  Kings  xviii.  40. — HAaMxa. 

Ver.  15.  And  when  he  was  departed  thence,  he 
lighted  on  Jehonadab  the  son  of  Rechab,  com- 
ing to  meet  him :  and  he  saluted  him,  and  said 
to  him.  Is  thy  heart  right,  as  my  heart  is  ^nith 
thy  heart?  And  Jehoncidab  answered.  It  is. 
If  it  be,  give  me  thy  hand.  And  he  gave  kin 
his  hand ;  and  he  took  him  up  to  him  into  the 
chariot. 

A  very  solemn  method  of  taking  an  oath  in  the  East  is 
by  joining  hands,  utteridg  at  the  same  time  a  curse  upoD 
the  false  swearer.  To  this  form  the  wise  man  probabiy 
alludes  in  that  proverb:  *' Though  hand  join  in  band'''^ 
though  they  ratify  their  agreement  by  oath — "ihe  wickeri 
shall  not  be  unpunished,  but  the  seed  of  the  righteous  shall 
be  delivered."  This  form  of  swearing  is  still  observed  in 
Egypt  and  the  vicinity ;  for  when  Mr.  Bruce  was  at  Sbekb 
Ammer,  he  entreated  the  protection  of  the  eovemor  in  pro^ 
ecuting  his  journey,  when  the  great  people,  who  were  a<- 
sembled,  came,  and  after  joining  hanas,  repeated  a  kind  d 
prayer,  of  about  two  minutes  long,  by  which  they  declared 
themselves  and  their  children  accursed,  if  ever  they  liftjed 
up  their  hands  against  him  in  the  tell,  or  field,  in  the  des- 
ert ;  or  in  the  case  that  he  or  his  should  fly  to  them  for 
refuge,  if  they  did  not  protect  them  at  the  risk  of  their  live?, 
their  families,  and  their  fortunes ;  or,  as  they  emphaticallr 
expressed  it,  to  the  death  of  the  last  male  child  amon^  thenl 
The  inspired  writer  has  recorded  an  instance  of  this  fom 
of  swearing  in  the  history  of  Jehu :  "  And  when  he  wb 
departed  thence,  he  lighted  on  Jehonadab,  the  soo  of  It^ 
chab,  coming  to  meet  him,  and  he  saluted  him,  and  said  to 
him,  Is  thy  heart  right,  as  my  heart  is  with  thy  heart ;  and 
Jehonadab  answeredf.  It  is.  Ir  it  be,  ^ve  me  thy  hand!^  Alc 
he  gave  him  his  hand,  and  he  took  him  up  unto  him  into  the 
chariot."  Another  striking  instance  is  quoted  by  Galme: 
from  Ockley's  history  of  the  Saracens.  Telha,  just  befort 
he  died^  asked  one  of  Ali's  men  if  he  belonged  tothe  empercr 
of  the  faithful;  and  being  informed  that  be  did,  "  Give  roc 
then,  said  he,  your  hand,  that  I  may  put  mine  in  it,  and  br 
this  action  renew  the  oath  of  fidelity  which  I  have  alresih 
made  to  Ali.** — Paxton. 

Deep  as  the  reverence  is  with  which  the  Orientals  tre« 
their  princes,  yet  in  some  cases,  a  mode  of  treatment  oc- 
curs tnat  we  are  surprised  at,  as  seeming  to  us  of  the  Wes*. 
too  near  an  approach  to  that  familiarity  that  takes  place 
among  equals :  the  taking  a  new  elected  prince  by  the  biDii, 
in  token  of  acknowledging  his  princely  character,  mar 
probably  appear  to  us  in  this  light.  D'Herbelot,  in  explain- 
ing an  eastern  term,  which,  he  tells  us,  signifies  the  electioi: 
or  auguration  of  a  calif,  the  supreme  head  of  the  Moham- 
medans, both  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  matters,  tells  us. 
that "  this  ceremony  consisted  in  stretching  forth  a  person  5 
hand,  and  taking  that  of  him  that  they  acknowledged  for 
calif.  This  was  a  sort  of  performing  homage,  and  swear- 
ing fealty  to  him."  He  adds,  that  "  Khondemir,  a  cele^ 
brated  historian,  speaking  of  tne  election  of  Othman,  \m 
third  calif  after  Mohammed,  says,  that  Ali  alone  did  dc: 

S resent  his  hand  to  him,  and  that  upon  that  oceasicm  AK 
urahman,  who  had  by  compromise  made  the  election,  ^\c 
to  him, '  Alii  he  who  violates  his  word  is  the  first  pen<^.a 
that  is  injured  by  so  doing ;'  upon  hearing  of  which  wordi, 
Ali  stretched  oat  his  hand,  and  acknowledged  Othman  » 
calif." 

How  much  less  solenm  and  expressive  of  reverence  s 
this,  than  the  manner  of  paying  homage  and  swearing  tetV 
ty  at  the  coronation  of  our  princes ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
adoration  that  is  practised  in  the  Romish  eburch,  upon  ibt 
election  of  their  great  ecclesiastic  I  It  may  however  serrv 
to  illustrate  what  we  read  conceminff  Jehonadab,  the  hei4 
of  an  Arab  tribe  that  lived  in,  an<r  consequently  was  ia 
some  measure  subject  to,  the  kingdcm  of  Israel.    **  Jeho- 
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nadab  cAlne  to  meet  Jehn,  and  he  ttaloted  him ;  and  Jehu 
said  to  Jehonadab,  Is  thy  heart  right  as  my  heart  is  with 
thy  heart  1  and  Jehonadab  answered,  It  ia.  And  he  said, 
11  it  be,  give  me  thy  band :  and  he  gave  him  his  hand, 
and  he  took  him  up  to  him  into  the  chariot."  This  giving 
him  the  hand  appears  not  to  have  been  the  expression  of 
private  friendship ;  but  the  solemn  acknowledgment  of  him 
as  king  over  Israel.  Our  translators  seem  to  have  suppos- 
ed, by  their  way  of  expressing  matters,  that  Jehu  saluted, 
or  blessed  Jehonadab,  and  Bishop  Patrick  thought  it  was 
plain  that  it  oufht  so  to  be  understood ;  but  I  cannot  but  think 
It  most  natural  to  understand  the  words  as  signifyins,  that 
Jehonadab  came  to  meet  Jehu  as  then  king  of  Israel;  and 
to  compliment  him  on  being  acknowledged  king  of  the 
country  in  which  he  dwelt :  not  that  this  newly  anointed 
prince  first  saluted  him.  This  would  not  have  been  in 
character.  So  when  Jacob  was  introduced  to  Pharaoh,  he 
is  said  to  have  blessed  Pharaoh,  not  Pharaoh  Jacob,  Gen. 
xl  vii.  7.  The  words  therefore  should  ha  ve  been  translated, 
with  a  slight  variation,  after  some  such  manner  as  this, 
*'  He  lighted  on  Jehonadab,  the  son  of  Rechab,  coming  to 
meet  him,  and  he.  Jehonadab,  salated  him,  and  he,  Jehu, 
said  unto  him,  Is  thy  heart,"  &c. — Harmbb. 

CHAPTER  XL 
Ver.  2.  But  Jehosheba,  the  daughter  of  king  Jo- 
ram,  sister  of  Ahaziah,  took  Joash  the  son  of 
Ahaziah,  and  stole  him  from  amonff  the  king's 
sons  which  were  slain ;  and  they  hid  him,  even 
him  and  his  nurse,  in  the  bedchamber,  from 
Athaliah,  sq  that  he  was  not  slain. 

A  bedchamber  does  not,  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
ESast,  mean  a  lodging  room,  but  a  repository  for  beds. 
Chardin  says,  '*  In  the  East  beds  are  not  raised  from  the 
ground  with  posts,  a  canopy,  and  curtains ;  people  lie  on 
the  ground.  In  the  evening  thejf  spread  out  a  mattress  or 
two  of  cotton,  verjr  light,  oi  which  they  have  several  in 
great  houses,  agamst  they  should  have  occasion,  and  a 
room  on  purpose  for  them."  From  hence  it  appears  that 
it  was  in  a  chamber  of  beds  that  Joash  was  concealed. — 
Harmbr. 

Ver.  12.  And  be  brought  forth  the  king's  son,  and 
put  the  crown  upon  him,  and  gave  him  the  tes- 
timony :  and  they  made  him  Icing,  and  anoint- 
ed him ;  and  they  clapped  their  hands,  and  said, 
Grod  saye  the  king. 

The  way  by  which  females  in  the  East  express  their 
joy,  is  by  gently  applying  one  of  their  hands  to  their  mouths. 
This  custom  appears  to  be  very  ancient,  and  seems  to  be 
referred  to  in  several  places  of  scripture.  Pitts,  describing 
the  joy  with  which  the  leaders  of  their  sacred  caravans  are 
received  in  the  several  towns  of  Barbary  through  which 
they  pass,  says,  "  This  Emir  Hagge,  into  whatever  town 
he  comes,  is  received  with  a  great  deal  of  joy,^becau$e  he 
is  going  about  so  religious  a  work.  The  women  get  upon 
the  tops  of  the  houses  to  view  the  parade,  where  they  keep 
striking  fheir  fore6ngers  on  their  lips  softly  as  fast  as  they 
can,  making  a  joyful  noise  all  the  while."  The  sacred 
writers  suppose  two  different  methods  of  expressing  joy  by 
a  quick  motion  of  the  hand:  the  clapping  of  the  hands^  and 
that  of  one  hand  only,  though  these  are  confounded  in  our 
translation.  The  former  of  these  methods  obtained  an- 
ciently, as  an  expr^ion  of  malignant  joy ;  but  other  words, 
which  our  version  translates  clapping  the  hands,  signify, 
the  applying  of  only  one  hand  somewhere  with  soAness,in 
testimony  of  a  joy  of  a  more  agreeable  kind.  Thus  in 
2  Kings  xi.  13,  and  Psalm  xlvii.  1,  it  should  be  rendered 
in  the  singular,  dap  four  Aan/i,  and  as  the  word  implies 
gentleness,  it  may  allude  to  such  an  application  of  the  hand 
to  the  mouth  as  ban  now  been  recited. — BrmnER. 

Ver.  14.  And  when  she  looked,  behold,  the  king 
stood  by  a  pillar,  as  the  manner  was,  and  the 
princes  and  the  trumpeters  by  the  king;  and  all 
the  people  of  tbe  land  rejoiced,  and  blew  with 
trumpets :  and  Athaliah  rent  her  clothes,  and 
cried,  Treason,  treason  I 
37 


The  Orientals  looked  upon  a  seat  by  a  pillar  or  cok^nn 
as  a  particular  mark  of  respect.  In  the  II  iad.  Homer  places 
Ulysses  on  a  lofty  throne,  by  a  pillar:  and  in  the  Odyssey, 
he  more  than  once  alludes  to  the  same  custom.  The  kings 
of  Israel  were,  for  the  same  reason,  placed  at  their  corona- 
tion, or  on  days  of  public  festivity,  by  a  pillar  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord.  Joash,  tbe  king  of  Judan,  stood  by  a  pillar 
when  he  was  admitted  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors ;  and 
Josiah,  one  of  his  successors,  when  he  made  a  covenant 
before  the  Lord.— Paxton. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

Ver.  9.  But  Jehoiada  the  priest  took  a  chest,  and 
bored  a  hole  in  the  lia  of  it,  and  set  it  beside 
the  altar,  on  the  right  side  as  one  cometh  into 
the  house  of  the  Lord  :  and  the  priests  that 
kept  the  door  put  therein  all  the  money  thsit 
was  brought  into  the  house  of  the  Lord. 

See  on  1  Kings  18. 33. 

Ver.  10.  And  it  was  «o,  when  they  saw  that  Ihere 
toos  much  money  in  the  chest,  that  the  king's 
scribe  and  the  high-priest  came  up,  and  they 
put  up  in  bags,  and  told  the  money  that  was 
found  in  the  house  of  the  Lord. 

It  appears  to  hayebeen  nsnal  in  the  East  for  money  to  be 

§nt  into  bags,  which,  being  ascertained  as  to  the  exact  sum 
eposited  in  each,  were  sealed,  and  probably  labelled,  and 
thus  passed  currently.  Instances  or  this  kind  may  be  tra- 
ced in  the  scriptures,  at  least  so  far  as  that  money  was  thus 
conveyed,  and  also  thus  delivered,  from  superior  to  inferior 
officers,  for  distribution :  as  in  the  passage  referred  to  in 
this  article.  Major  Rennel  in  givmg  an  abstract  of  the 
History  of  Tobit,  says,  "  we  find  him  again  at  Nineveh, 
from  whence  he  despatches  his  son  Tobias  to  Rages  by  way 
of  Ecbatantf,  for  the  money.  At  the  latter  place,  he  mar- 
ries his  kinswoman  Sara,  and  sends  a  messenger  on  to 
Rages.  The  mode  of  keepinff  and  delivering  the  money 
was  exaetl)r  as  at  present  in  the  East  Gabriel,  who  kept 
the  money  in  trust,  <  broa^ht  forth  bags,  which  were  sealed 
up,  and  ^ve  them  to  hiro,'  and  received  in  return  the 
handwritmg  or  acknowledgment  which  Tobias  had  taken 
care  to  require  of  his  father  before  he  left  Nineveh.  The 
money,  we  learn,  was  left  in  trusif  or  as  a  deposUe.  and  not 
on  umry^  and,  as  it  mBj  be  concluded,  with  Tobit's  seal  on 
the  bags.  In  tbe  East,  in  the  present  times,  a  beg  of  money 
passes  Tfor  some  time  at  least)  currently  from  band  to  hand, 
under  the  authority  of  a  banker's  seal,  without  any  exam- 
ination of  its  contents.*'— BuRDER. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 
Ver.  7.  Neither  did  he  leaye  of  the  people  to  Je- 
hoahaz  but  fifty  horsemen,  and  ten  chariots,  and 
ten  thousand  footmen ;  for  the  king  of  Syria 
had  destroyed  them,  and  had  made  them  like 
the  dust  by  thrashing. 

In  modem  Turkey,  the  custom  of  treading  out  the  com 
by  oxen  is  still  practised.  This  is  a  much  quicker  way 
than  our  method  of  beating  out  the  com  with  the  flail,  but 
less  cleanly ;  for,  as  it  is  performed  in  the  open  air,  upon 
any  round  level  plat  of  ground,  daubed  over  with  cow- 
dung,  to  prevent  as  mnch  as  possible  the  earth,  sand,  or 
gravel,  from  rising,  a  great  quantity  of  them  all,  notwith- 
standing these  precautions,  must  unayoidably  be  taken  up 
with  the  grain ;  at  the  same  time  the  straw,  which  is  their 
only  fodoer,  is  by  this  means  shattered  to  pieces.  To  this 
circumstance  the  sacred  historian  alludes,  with  great  foiie 
and  propriety,  in  his  brief  description  of  the  wretched 
state  to  which  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribn  had  been  re- 
duced by  the  arms  of  Hazael  king  of  Syria :  "  Neither  did 
he  leave  of  the  people  to  Jehoahas  but  fifty  horsemen,  and 
ten  chariots,  ana  ten  thousand  footmen;  for  the  king  of 
Syria  had  destroyed  them,  and  had  made  them  like  the  dust 
by  thrashing."— Faxton. 

Yer.  17.  And  he  said,  Open  the  window  eastward  i 
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%and  he  opened  it  Then  Elisha  said,  Shoot: 
and  he  shot  And  he  said,  The  arrow  of  the 
Lord's  deliverance,  and  the  arrow  of  deliver- 
ance from  Syria :  for  thou  shalt  smite  the  Syri- 
ans in  Aphek  till  thou  have  consumed  them. 

It  was  an  ancient  costom  to  shoot  an  arrow,  or  cast  a 
spear,  into  the  eomitry  which  an  army  intended  to  invade. 
Justin  says,  ihat  as  soon  as  Alexander  the  Great  had  arrived 
on  the  coasts  of  Ionia,  he  threw  a  dart  into  the  country  of 
the  Persians.  The  dart,  spear,  or  arrow,  thus  thrown,  was 
an  emblem  of  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  Virgil 
represents  Tumus  as  giving  the  signal  of  attack  by  throwing 
a  spear. 

Ecquls  erh  mecam.  O  Juvenet,  qal  primus  la  hoMeml 
En,  ait,  et  jaculumlntorquena  emktit  In  aaras. 
Prineipiom  pugns ;  et  campo  aeae  arduua  \nfett. 

Who  flrat,  he  cried,  with  me  the  foe  will  dare  1 
Then  hurrd  a  dart,  the  ilgnal  of  the  war.— <Pitt.) 

Servius,  in  his  note  upon  this  place,  shows  that  it  was  a 
custom  to  proclaim  war  in  this  way.  The  pater  palrai/uSy 
or  chief  of  the  Feciales,  a  iiort  of  heralds,  went  to  the  con- 
fines of  the  enemy's  coimtry ;  and,  after  some  solemnities, 
said,  with  a  loud  voice,  "  I  wage  war  with  you,  for  such  ana 
such  reasons ;"  and  then  threw  in  a  spear.  It  was  then  the 
business  of  the  parties  thus  defied,  or  warned,  to  take  the 
subject  into  consideration;  and  if  they  did  not,  within 
thirty  days,  come  to  some  accommodation,  the  war  was 
begun. — ^BuanER. 

Ver.  21.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  were  bury- 
ing a  man,  that,  behold,  they  spied  a  band  of 
men ;  and  they  cast  the  man  into  the  sepulchre 
of  Elisha :  and  when  the  man  was  let  down, 
and  touched  the  bones  of  Elisha,  he  revived, 
and  stood  up  on  his  feet. 

With  us,  the  poorest  people  have  their  coffins;  if  the  re- 
lations cannot  anord  them,  the  parish  is  at  the  expense.  In 
the  East,  on  the  contrarv,  the}r  are  not  at  all  made  use  of  in 
out  times :  Turks  and  Christians,  Thevenot  assures  ns, 
agree  in  this.  The  ancient  Jews  probably  buried  their 
dead  in  the  same  manner :  neither  was  the  body  of  our 
Lord,  it  seems,  put  into  a  coffin :  nor  that  of  Elisha,  whose 
bones  were  taucked  by  the  corpse  that  was  let  down  a  little 
after  into  his  sepulchre,  (2  Kings  xiii.  31.)  It  is  no  objection 
to  this  account,  that  the  widow  of  Nain's  son  is  represented 
as  carried  forth  to  be  buried  in  a  £o^(,  or  hier,  for  the  pres- 
ent inhabitants  of  the  Levant,  who  are  well  known  to  lay 
their  dead  in  the  earth  unenclosed,  carry  them  fyeqnently 
out  to  burial  in  a  kind  of  coffin  :  so  Russel  in  particular 
describes  the  bier  used  by  the  Turks  at  Aleppo  as  a  kind  of 
coffin,  much  in  the  form  of  ours,  only  the  lid  rises  with  a 
ledge  in  the  middle.  Christians,  indeed,  that  same  author 
tells  us,  are  carried  to  the  grave  lo  an  open  bier :  but  as  the 
most  common  kind  of  bier  there  very  much  resembles  our 
coffins,  that  used  by  the  people  of  Nain  might  very  possibly 
be  of  the  same  kind,  in  which  case  the  word  22op«f  was  very 
proper. — HARifSR. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

Ver.  9.  And  Jehoash  the  king  of  Israel  sent  to 
Amaziah  king  of  Judah,  saying,  The  thistle 
that  was  in  Lebanon  sent  to  the  cedar  that  iooi 
in  Lebanon,  saying,  Give  thy  daughter  to  ray 
son  to  wife:  and  tnere  passed  by  a  wild  beast 
that  was  in  Lebanon,  and  trode  iow^  the  thistle. 

We  have  here  another  beantifhl  instance  of  the  way  in 
which  the  ancients  conveyed  instruction  or  reproof  in  inr- 
ftides,  apologues,  or  riddles.  Jehoash,  the  king  of  Israel, 
the  author  of  the  parable,  compares  himself  to  a  cedar : 
and  Amaziah,  the  Ring  of  Jndah^  to  a  thi^e.  It  would  no 
doubt  be  very  annoying  to  Amaziah  to  be  represented  by  a 
thistle!  and  his  opponent  by  a  cedar.  Some  years  ago,  two 
magistrates^  who  were  much  superior  to  their  predecessors, 
m  reference  to  the  wav  in  whico  they  had  discharged  their 
duties,  were  appointed  to  take  charge  of  separate  ^districts. 


The  natives,  as  usual,  did  not  speak  plainly  as  to  their 
merits,  but  tmder  "  the  similitude  of  a  parable."  One  ol 
the  districts  was  very  famous  for  the  banyan  tree,  the  fmii 
of  which  is  only  eaten  by  the  fljring  fox,  birds,  and  mon- 
kej[s.  The  people,  therefore,  to  show  how  much  better 
their  present  magistrate  was  than  the  former,  said,  "  Ah! 
the  banyan  of  our  country  k  now  giving  the  fruit  of  the 
palmirah."  Those  of  the  other  district  {yokem  the  fol'mirak 
was  exceedingly  pientifid)  said  of  their  magistrate,  "  Hare 
you  not  heard  that  our  palmirah  is  now  giving  mangoesT 
Some  men  are  always  known  by  the  name  of  certain  trees. 
Thus,  a  person  who  is  tall,  and  stoops  a  little,  is  called  the 
cocoa-nut  tree,  and  he  who  has  long  legs  and  arms,  is  called 
the  banyan,  which  spreads  its  arms,  and  lets  fall  its  sup- 
porters to  tne  ground.  It  is,  therefore,  not  very  improbable 
that  Jehoa^  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  cedar^  and 
Amaziah  by  that  of  the  ikistU, — Roberts. 

CHAPTER  XV. 
Ver.  28.  And  he  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord;  he  departed  not  from  the 
sins  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made 
Israel  to  sin. 

See  01^  2  Kings  2.  7. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 
Ver.  3.  But  he  walked  in  the  way  of  the  kings  of 
Israel ;  yea,  and  made  his  son  to  pass  through 
the  fire,  according  to  the  abominations  of  i^e 
heathen,  whom  the  Lord  cast  oat  from  before 
the  children  of  Israel. 

Few  things  are  more  shocking  to  humanitv  than  the  cn»> 
tom  of  which  such  frequent  mention  is  made  in  scriptDre. 
of  making  children,  &c.f  pass  through  fire  in  honour  of 
Moloch:  a  custom,  the  antiquity  of  which  appears  !Ti«n 
its  having  been  repeatedly  torbidden  by  Moses,  as  LeT. 
xviii.  21,  and  at  length,  in  chap.  zx.  1^5,  where  the  ex- 
pressions are  very  strong,  of  "  giving  his  seed  to  Moloch.* 
This  cruelty,  one  would  hope,  was  confined  to  the  stran* 
gers  in  Israel,  and  not  adopted  W  any  native  Israelite;  yet 
we  afterwani  find  the  kinn  of^  Israel,  themselves,  prac> 
tising  this  superstition,  and  making  their  children  pasi 
through  the  fire.  This  maj  be  illtLstrated  by  an  instance: 
There  is  a  remarkable  variation  of  terms  in  the  history  of 
Ahaz.  who  (2  Kings  xvi.  3)  is  said  to  make  *'  his  son  tc 
pass  tnrouf^h  the  fire,  according  to  the  abominations  of  the 
heathen,"  t.  e,  no  doubt,  in  honour  of  Moloch— which 
2  Chron.xxviii.  3,  is  expressed  by  "  he  stTRNJco  his  cbildrei 
in  the  fire."  Now,  as  the  book  of  Chronicles  is  best  un- 
derstood, by  being  considered  as  a  supplementary  and  ex- 
planatory history  to  the  book  of  Kings,  it  is  somewhat  sin- 
gular, that  it  uses  by  much  the  strongest  word  in  thii 
passage — for  the  import  of  Hbor  {^'9^')  is  generally,  to  cm- 
swme,  lo  clear  off:  so  Psal.  Ixxxiii.  14,  "  as  the  fire  hunuA 
a  wood,"  s6  Isaiah  i.  31 ;  and  this  variation  of  expressioc 
is  further  heightened,  by  the  word  son  fwho  passed  tnrougb) 
being  singular  in  Kings,  but  plural  (soils)  in  Chronicles. 
It  seems  very  natural  to  ask,  *'  If  he  oumed  his  childireo  m 
the  fire,  how*  could  he  leave  any  posterity  to  succeed  him  T 
We  know,  that  the  Rabbins  have  histories  of  the  manner 
of  passing  through  the  fires,  or  into  caves  of  fire ;  and 
there  is  an  account  of  an  image,  which  received  chiidren 
into  its  arms,  and  let  them  drop  into  a  fire  beneath,  amid 
the  shouts  of  the  multitude,  the  noise  of  drums,  ana  other 
instruments,  to  drown  the  shrieks  of  the  agnizing  infant, 
and  the  horrors  of  the  parents'  mind.  Waiving  farther  al- 
lusion  to  that  account  at  present,  we  think  the  followiDJt 
extract  may  afford  a  good  idea,  in  what  manner  the  pa5fris|r 
Ikroitfh,  or  over  fire,  was  anciently  performed :  the  aticn* 
live  reader  will  notice  the  particulars.  "  A  still  more  as- 
tonishing instance  of  the  superstition  of  the  ancient  Indians 
in  respect  to  the  venerated  fire,  remains  at  this  day  in  tBe 
grand  annual  festival  holden  in  hononr  of  Darma  VLst^k 
and  called  the  prabt  op  fire;  in  which,  as  in  the  nncicDt 
riles  of  Moloch,  the  devotees  walk  barefoot  over  a  gUtwi%s 
fifty  exfendins^  forl^  feet.  It  is  called  the  feast  of  fere,  be- 
cause they  then  wiifk  oa  that  element.  It  lasts  eighten 
dajTs,  during  which  time,  those  that  make  a  vow  to  ke«s 
'it,  must  last,  abstain  from  women,  lie  on  the  bare  grouad, 
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and  walk  on  a  brisk  fire.  The  eighteenth  day,  they  assem- 
ble, on  the  sound  of  instnanenis ;  tMeir  heads  croymed  wiik 
Jloioers,  the  body  bedaubed  with  saffron,  and  follow  in  cadence 
the  figures  of  Darma  Rajah,  and  Drobede,  his  wife,  who  are 
carried  there  in  procession :  when  they  come  to  the  fire, 
they  stir  it,  to  animate  its  aeiivUy,  and  take  a  little  of  the 
ashes,  with  which  they  rub  their  forehead,  and  when  the 
gods  hare  been  three  times  round  Uj  they  walk  either  fast 
or  slow,  accordii3g  to  their  zeal,  over  a  very  hot  fire,  ex- 
tending to  about  forty  feet  in  length.  Some  carry  their  ekilr 
dren  in  their  arm^,  and  others  lances,  sabres,  and  stand- 
ards. "  The  most  fervent  devotees  walk  several  times  over 
the  fire.  After  the  ceremony,  the  people  press  to  collect 
some  of  the  a.^hes  to  rub  their  foreneads  with,  and  obtain 
from  the  devotees  some  of  the  flowers  with  which  they 
were  adorned,  and  which  they  carefully  preserve."  (Son- 
nerai's  Travels,  vol.  i.  154.)  The  flowers,  then,  were  not 
burned. 

This  extract  is  taken  from  Mr.  Maurice's  *' history  of 
Hindostan,"  and  it  accounts  for  several  expressions  used 
in  scripture :  such  as  causing  children  (very  young  per- 
hapsj  to  pass  through  fire,  as  we  see  they  are  carried  over 
the  nre,  by  which  means,  though  devoted,  or  consecrated, 
they  were  not  destroyed ;  neither  were  ihev  injured,  except 
by  being  profaned.    Nevertheless,  it  might,  and  probably 
did  happen,  that  some  of  those  who  thus  passed,  were  hurt 
or  mauned  in  the  passing,  or  if  not  immediately  slain  by 
the  fire,  might  be  burnt  in  this  superstitious  pilgrimage,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  contract  fatal  diseases.    Shall  we  sup- 
pose, then,  that  while  some  of  the  children  of  Ahaz  passed 
safely  over  the  fire,  others  were  injured  by  it,  and  injured 
even  to  death  1    But  this  could  not  be  the  case  with  all  of 
them;  as  besides  Hezekiah,  bis  successor,  we  read  of 
"  Maaseiah,  the  king's  son,"  2  Chron.  xxviii.  7.    Human- 
ity would  induce  us  to  hope  that  the  expression  "burned" 
should  be  taken  in  a  milder  sense  than  that  of  slaying  by 
Are ;  and,  perhaps,  this  idea  may  be  iastified,  by  remarking 
the  use  of  it — Exod.  iii.  2,  3,  "  the  bush  burned  with  fire, 
vet  the  bush  was  not  consumed."    The  word,  therefore, 
being  capable  of  a  milder,  as  well  &s  of  a  stronger  sense, 
like  our  English  word,  to  bum,  it  is  desirable^  if  fact  would 
permit,  to  take  it  in  the  milder  sense  in  this  instance  of 
Ahaz,  and  possibly  in  others.    Nevertheless,  as  the  cus- 
tom of  widows  burning  themselves  to  death,  with  the  body 
of  their  deceased  husbands,  not  only  continues,  but  is  daily 
practised  in  India,  it  contributes  to  justify  the  harsher  con- 
struction of  the  word  to  bum;  as  the  superstitious  cruelty 
which  can  deprive  women  of  life,  may  easily  be  thought 
guilty  of  equal  barbarity  in  the  case  of  children,  [and 
moreover  the  drowning  of  children  in  the  Ganges,  as  an 
act  of  dedication,  is  common.] — Tatlob  in  Cai^ct. 

CHAPTER  XVII.  % 

Ver.  10.  And  they  set  them  up  images  and  groves 
in  every  high  hill,  and  under  every  green  tree : 
11.  And  there  they  burnt  incense  in  all  the 
high  places,  as  did  the  heathen  whom  the 
Lord  carried  away  before  them;  and  wrought 
wicked  things  to  provoke  the  Lord  to  anger. 

Thus  did  the  wicked  Jews  imitate  the  heathen.  The 
'whole  verse  might  be  a  description  of  the  localities,  and 
usages  of  modern  heathenism.  See  their  high  hills ;  they 
a. re  all  famous  for  being  the  habitation  of  some  deity.  On 
the  summit  there  is  generally  a  rude  representation,  formed 
t>y  nature,  or  the  distorted  imagination,  into  the  likeness  of 
a.  god.  In  going  to  the  spot,  imaees  are  set  up  in  every  di- 
rection, as  so  many  sentmels  and  guides  to  the  sacred  ar- 
eana.  See  the  FHius  religiosa,  and  numerous  other  trees, 
vt  nder  which  various  symbols  of  idolatry  may  be  seen. 
Fastened  into  the  roots  of  one,  we  discover  the  trident  of 
Siva :  under  another,  an  emblem  of  Ganesa:  there  we  see 
a.  few  faded  flowers,  a  broken  cocoa-nut,  an  altar,  or  the 
Bishes  of  a  recent  fire. — Roberts. 

Ver.  17.  And  they  caused  their  sons  and  their 
daughters  to  pass  through  the  fire. 

The  Tamnl  translation  has  **  to  pass  or  tread onihe  fire." 
r>eut.  xviii.  10. 2  Kings  xxiii.  10.  xxi.  6.  Lev.  xviii.  21.  Jer. 
x-xxii.  35.  are  rendered  ^^step  over**  the  fire.    To  begin 


with  Lev.  xviii.  21.  "  Thou  shalt  not  let  any  of  thy  seed 
pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch :  neither  shalt  thou  profane 
the  name  of  thy  God :  I  am  the  Lord.*'  The  marginal 
references  "  to  profane  the  name  of  thy  God,"  are  chap. 
xix.  12.  **  And  ye  shall  not  bwbar  by  my  name  falsely, 
neither  shalt  thou  profane  the  name  of  tny  God."  (See 
also  chap.  xx.  3.  xxi.  6.  and  xxii.  2. 32.  Ezek.  xxxvi.  20.) 
Connected  therefore,  with  passing  through  the  fire,  as  men- 
tioned in  Lev.  xviii.  21,  and  the  marginal  references,  it  is 
clear  that  the  name  of  God  was  pro&ned  by  swearing. 
The  Tamul  translation  of  Lev.  xviii.  21,  for  "  pass  throufih 
the  fire,**  has  "  step  over  the  fire,**  which  alludes  to  tne 
oath  which  is  taken  by  btephno  over  tbb  pies.  It  is  a 
solemn  way  of  swearing  to  innocence,  by  first  making  a 
fire,  and  when  stepping  over  to  exclaim,  "  J  am  not  guilty.*' 
Hence  the  freauencv  of  the  question,  (when  a  man  denies 
an  accusation,)  "Will  yon  step  over  the  firel**  But  so 
careful  are  the  heathen  m  reference  to  fire,  when  they  are 
noi  on  their  oath,  that  they  will  not  step  over  it.  See  a  trav- 
eller dn  his  journey;  does  he  come  to  a  place  where  there 
has  been  a  fire,  he  will  not  step  over  it,  but  walk  round  it, 
lest  anv  evil  should  come  upon  him.  I  think  it,  therefore, 
probable,  from  the  words,  "  profane  the  name  of  thy  God,*' 
as  mentioned  in  connexion  with  passing  through  the  fire, 
and  from  the  eastern  custom,  that  the  ancient  idolaters  did 
take  a  solenm  oath  of  allegiance  to  their  gods,  or  of  their 
innocence  of  crime,  by  thus  stepping  over  the  fijre. 

But  it  is  also  a  custom  among  these  heathen  to  pass 
through,  or  rather  to  walk  on,  the  fire.  This  is  done  some- 
times in  consequence  of  a  vow,  or  fVom  a  wish  to  gain 
popularity,  or  to  merit  the  favour  of  the  gods.  A  fire  is 
made  on  the  ground,  IVom  twenty  to  thirty  paces  in  length, 
and  the  individual  walks  on  it  barefoot,  Vackwards  and 
forwards,  as  many  times  as  he  may  believe  the  nature  of 
his  circuHLstances  require.  Some  say  that  these  devotees 
put  a  composition  on  tneir  feet,  wbicn  prevents  them  from 
Deing  much  burnt ;  but  I  am  of  opinion  this  is  not  often  the 
case.  To  walk  on  the  fire  is  believed  to  be  most  acceptable 
to  the  cruel  goddess  K&li,  the  wife  of  Vyravar,  who  was  the 
prince  of  devils.  When  a  man  is  sick,  he  vows,  **  O  Kftli, 
mother,  only  cure  me,  and  I  will  walk  on  fire  in  your  holy 
presence.*'  A  father,  for  his  deeply  aifiicted  child,  vows, 
'*  O  K&li,  or,  O  Vyravar,  onlv  deliver  him,  and  when  he 
is  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  shall  walk  on  fire  in  your  divine 
presence." — Roberts. 

Ver.  37.  And  the  statutes,  and  the  ordinances,  and 
the  law,  and  the  commandment,  which  he  wrote 
for  you,  ye  shall  observe  to  do  for  evermore ; 
and  ye  shall  not  fear  other  gods. 

The  most  prominent  efifect  of  heathenism  on  the  minds 
of  its  votaries  is  pear  ;  and  no  wo9der ;  for  how  can  they 
love  deities  guilty  of  such  repeated  acts  of  cruelty,  injustice, 
falsehood,  dishonesty,  and  impurity  1  Strange  as  it  may 
appear,  European  descendants,  as  well  as  native  Christians, 
are  iq,  danger  of  pkarino  the  ^ods  of  the  heathen.  There 
are  so  many  traditions  of  their  malignity  and  power,  that 
It  re<)uires  strength  of  mind,  and,  above  all,  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ,  the  con(]ueror  of  devils,  to  give  a  perfect  victory 
over  it.  On  this  account  the  missionaries  sent  ont  by  Den- 
mark, more  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  (and  some  of  their 
successors,)  have  not  approved  of  the  native  Christians 
studying  the  heathen  books  and  superstitions.  This,  how- 
ever, has  had  an  injurious  effect,  because  it  disqualified  the 
members  of  the  church  to  expose  the  errors  of  heathenism 
to  the  people,  and  also  conveyed  an  idea  of  something  like 
inadequacy  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  meet  such  a  system. 
In  view  of  this,  the  missionaries  of  the  present  day,  and 
many  of  their  converts,  have,  like  Ezelnel,  (chap,  viii.) 
looked  into  this  vile  srcana ;  have  dragged  the  monstrons 
transactions  to  light,  exposed  them  to  pnblie  gaze,  and 
driven  from  the  field  of  argument,  the  proad  and  learned 
B  ramin.— Roberts. 

CHAPTER  XVni. 
Ver.  8.  He  smote  the  Philistine^,  evei  unto  Gaza. 
and  the  borders  thereof,  from  the  'ewer  of  tho 
watchmen  to  the  fenced  city. 

See  on  Is.  14.  S9. 
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Ver.  1 1.  And  the  king  of  Ass3rria  did  carry  awav 
Israel  unto  Assyria,  and  put  them  in  Halah 
and  in  Habor  by  the  river  of  Grozan,  and  in  the 
cities  of  the  Medes. 

For  the  following  narrative,  and  the  particular  applica- 
tion of  it,  great  commendation  is  due  to  the  learned  and 
intelligent  traveller.     After  describing  some  sculptured 
figures  which  he  had  just  seen,  he  says :  "  At  a  point  some- 
thing higher  up  than  the  rough  gigantic  forms  just  described, 
in  a  very  precipitous  cliff,  there  appeared  to  roe  a  still  more 
interesting  piece  of  sculpture,  though  probably  not  of  such 
deep  antiquity.    Even  at  so  vast  a  height,  the  first  alance 
showed  it  to  have  been  a  work  of  some  age  accompliahed 
in  the  art :  for  all  here  was  executed  with  the  care  and  fine 
expression  of  the  very  best  at  Persepolis.    I  could  not  re- 
sist the  impulse  to  examine  it  nearer  than  from  the  distance 
of  the  ground,  and  would  have  been  glad  of  Q,ueen  Semi- 
ramis's  sta^e  of  packs  and  fardels.    To  approach  it  at  all 
was  a  busmess  of  difficulty  and  danger ;  however,  after 
much  scrambling  and  climbing,  I  at  last  got  pretty  far  up 
the  rock,  and  finding  a  ledsre,  placed  myself  on  it  as  firmly 
as  I  could;  but  still  I  was  furtner  from  the  object  of  all  this 
peril  than  I  had  hoped :  yet  my  e3'es  being  tolerably  long- 
sighted, and  my  glass  more  so,  I  managed  to  copy  the 
whole  sculpture  with  considerable  exactness.     It  con- 
tains fourteen  figures,  one  of  which  is  in  the  air.    The 
finit  figure  (to  our  leu  in  facing  the  sculpture)  carries  a 
spear,  and  is  in  the  full  Median  habit,  like  the  leaders  of 
tae  guards  at  Persepolis:  his  hair  is  m  a  similar  fashion, 
and  bound  with  a  fillet.    The  second  figure  holds  a  bent 
bow  in  his  left  hand ;  he  is  in  much  the  same  dress,  with 
the  addition  of  a  quiver  slung  at  his  back  by  a  belt  that 
crosses  his  ris^ht  shoulder,  and  ois  wrists  are  adorned  with 
bracelets.    The  third  personage  is  of  a  stature  much  larger 
than  any  other  in  the  group,  a  usual  distinction  of  rovalty 
in  oriental  description:  and,  from  the  air  and  attitude  of 
the  figure,  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  meant  to  desi^ate  the 
king.    The  costume,  excepting  the  beard  not  being  quite 
so  long,  is  precisely  that  of  the  regal  dignity,  exhibited  in 
the  basreliefs  of  Nakshi-Rotistan,  and  Persepolis :  a  mix- 
ture of  the  pontiff-king,  and  the  other  sovereign  personages. 
The  robe  being  the  ample  vesture  of  the  one,  and  the  dia- 
dem the  simple  band  of  the  other :  a  style  of  crown  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  most  ancient  badge  of  supremacy 
of  either  king  or  pontiff.    But  as  persons  of  infenor  rank 
also  wore  fillets,  it  seems  the  distinction  between  theirs'  and 
their  sovereigns,  consisted  in  the  material  or  colour.    For 
instance,  the  band  or  cydaris,  which  formed  the  essential 
part  in  the  old  Persian  diadem,  was  composed  of  a  twined 
substance  of  purple  and  white :  and  any  person  below  the 
royal  dimity  presuming  to  wear  those  colours  uif^nctioned 
by  the  king,  was  guilty  of  a  transgression  of  the  law,  deem- 
ed equal  to  high  treason.     The  fillets  of  the  priesthood 
were  probably  white  or  silver ;  and  the  circlets  of  kings, 
in  general,  simple  gold.    Bracelets  are  on  the  wrists  of 
this  personage,  and  he  holds  up  his  hand  in  a  commanding 
or  aamonitory  manner,  the  two  forefingers  being  extended, 
and  the  two  others  doubled  down  in  the  palm :  an  action 
also  common  on  the  tombs  at  Persepolis,  and  other  monu- 
ments just  cited;  his  left  hand  gram  a  bow  of  a  different 
shape  from  that  held  by  his  officer,  but  exactly  like  the  one 
on  which  the  king  leans  in  the  basrelief  on  the  tomb  at 
Nakshi-Rouslan.    This  bow,  together  with  the  left  foot  of 
the  personage  1  am  describing,  rests  on  the  body  of  a  pros- 
trate man,  who  Ues  on  his  back  with  outstretched  arms,  in 
the  act  of  supplicating  for  mercy.     This  unhappy  per- 
sonage, and  also  the  first  in  the  string  of  nine  wnicb  ad- 
vance towards  the  king,  are  verv  much  injured:  however, 
enough  remains  of  the  almost  defaced  leader,  when  com- 
pared with  the  apparent  condition  of  the  succeeding  eight, 
to  show  that  the  whole  nine  are  captives.    The -hands  of 
^U  are  tied  behind  their  backs,  ana  the  cord  is  very  dis- 
tinct which  binds  the  neck  of  the  one  to  the  neck,  of  the 
other,  till  the  mark  of  bondage  reaches  to  the  last  in  the 
line.    If  it  were  also  originally  attached  to  the  leader,  the 
cord  is  now  without  trace  there ;  his  hands,  however,  are 
evidently  in  the  same  trammels  as  his  followers.     The 
second  ilgure  m  the  procession  has  his  hair  so  close  to  his 
head,  that  it  appears  to  have  been  shaven,  and  a  kind  of 
caul  cov<srs  it  from  the  top  of  the  forehead  to  the  middle  of 


the  head.  He  is  dressed  in  a  short  tunic,  reaching  no  fur- 
ther than  the  knee ;  a  belt  fastens  it  round  the  waist ;  his 
le^  are  bare.  Behind  this  figure  is  a  much  older  person, 
with  a  rather  pointed  beard  and  bushy  hair,  and  a  similar 
caul  covers  the  top  of  his  head.  He  too  is  habited  in  a 
short  tunic,  with  something  like  the  trouser,  or  booted  ap- 
pearance on  the  limbs  which  is  seen  on  some  of  the  figures 
at  Persepolis.  In  addition  to  the  binding  of  the  hands, 
the  preceding  figure,  and  this,  are  fastened  together  by  a 
rope  round  tneir  necks,  which  runs  onward,  noosing  all 
the  remaining  eight  in  one  string.  This  last-described 
person  has  the  great  peculiarity  attached  to  him,  of  the 
skirt  of  his  garment  being  covered  entirely  with  inscrip- 
tions in  the  arrow-headed  character.  Next  follows  one  m 
a  long  vestment,  with  full  hair,  without  the  caul.  Then 
another  in  a  short,  plain  tunic,  with  trousers.  Then  suc- 
ceeds a  second  long  vestment.  After  him  comes  one  in  a 
short  tunic,  with  naked  legs,  and,  apparently,  a  perfectly 
bald  head.  He  is  followed  by  another  in  long  vestments. 
But  the  ninth,  and  last  in  the  group,  who  also  is  in  the 
short  tunic  and  trouser,  has  the  singularity  of  wearing  a 
prodigious  high-pointed  cap;  his  beard  and  hair  are  much 
ampler  than  any  of  his  companions,  and  his  face  looks  of 
a  greater  age.  In  the  air,  over  the  heads  of  the  centre 
figures,  appears  the  floating  intelligence  in  his  circle  and 
car  of  sunoeams,  so  often  remarked  on  the  sculptures  of 
Nakshi-Roustan  and  Persepolis. 

"  Above  the  head  of  each  individual  in  this  basrelief  is  a 
compartment  with  an  inscription  in  the  arrow-headed  wri- 
ting, most  probably  descriptive  of  the  character  and  situa- 
tion of  each  person.  And  immediately  below  the  sculp- 
ture, are  two  lines  in  the  same  language,  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  group.  Under  these  again,  the  exca- 
vation is  continued  to  a  considerable  extent,  containing 
eight  deep  and  closelv- written  columns  in  the  same  char- 
acter. From  so  mucn  labour  having  been  exerted  on  this 
part  of  the  work,  it  excites  more  regret  that  so  little  pro- 
cess has  yet  been  made  towards  deciphering  the  character. 
The  design  of  this  sculpture  appears  to  tally  so  well  with 
the  great  event  of  the  total  conquest  over  Israel,  by  Salma- 
neser,  king  of  Assjria,  and  the  Medes,  that  I  venture  to 
suggest  the  possibility  of  this  basrelief  having  been  made  to 
commemorate  that  final  achievement.  Certain  circum- 
stances attending  the  entire  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes, 
which  took  place  in  a  second  attack  on  their  nation,  when 
considered,  seem  to  confirm  the  conjecture  into  a  strong 
probability.  In  turu  ing  from  this  account  in  the  scriptures, 
to  the  sculpture  on  the  rock,  the  one  seemed  clearly  to  ex- 
plain the  other.  In  the  royal  figure,  I  see  Salmaneser,  the 
son  of  the  renowned  Aibaces,  followed  by  two  appropriate 
leaders  of  the  armies  of  his  two  dominions,  Assyria  and 
Media,  carrying  the  spear  and  the  bow.  Himself  rests  on 
the  great  royal  weapon  of  the  East,  revered  ftrom  earliest 
time  as  the  badge  of  supreme  power — Behold  I  dc  set  mf 
bow  in  the  doud.  Besides,  he  tramples  on  a  prostrate  foe ; 
not  one  that  is  slain,  but  one  who  is  a  captive :  this  person 
not  Ijring  stretched  out  and  motionless,  but  extending  his 
arms  in  supplication.  He  must  have  been  a  kinsr,  for  on 
none  below  that  dignity  would  the  haughty  foot  of  an  east- 
em  monarch  condescend  to  tread.  Then  we  see  approach 
nine  captives,  bound,  as  it  were,  in  double  bonds,  in  sign 
of  a  double  offence.  We  may  understand  this  acciunuUted 
transgression,  on  recollecting  that  on  the  first  invasion  of 
Israel,  by  Tiglath-pileser,  he  carried  away  only  part  of 
three  tribes ;  and  on  the  second  by  Salmaneser,  he  not  only 
confirmed  Hoshea  on  the  throne,  but  spared  the  remaining 
people.  Therefore,  on  this  determined  rebellion  of  king 
ana  people,  he  punishes  the  ingratitude  of  both,  by  putting 
both  in  tne  most  abject  bonds,  and  bringing  away  the  whole 
of  the  ten  tribes  into  captivity;  or,  at  lea.st,  the  principal  of 
the  nation ;  In  the  same  manner,  probablv,  as  was  after- 
ward adopted  by  Nebuchadnezzar  of  Babylon,  with  rrgard 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Judea,  he  carried  ancay  aU/rom  Jerm- 
saienif  and  att  the  princes,  and  all  the  mightf  men  af  Tolemr^ 
evtn  ten  thousand  captives  f  andaUthe  craftsmen  and  tmiUs ; 
none  remained^  save  the  poorest  sari  of  people  of  ike  UrU. 
9  Kings  xziv.  14. 

"  Besides,  it  may  bear  on  our  argument,  to  remark,  that, 
including  the  prostrate  monarch,  there  are  precis«ly  ten 
captives:  who  might  be  regarded  as  the  representatives, 
or  heads,  of  each  tribe,  beginninff  with  the  nng,  who,  a» 
suredly,  would  be  oonsidem  aa  the  chief  of  his:  and  end^ 
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ing  with  the  aged  flgare  at  the  end,  whose  high  cap  may 
have  been  an  exaggerated  representation  of  the  mitre  worn 
by  the  sacerdotal  tribe  of  Leri :  a  just  punishment  of  the 
priesthood  at  that  time,  which  had  debased  itself  by  every 
species  of  idolatrous  compliance  with  the  whims,  or  rather 
wickedness  of  the  people,  in  the  adoption  of  pagan  wor- 
ship. Hence,  harmg  all  walked  in  the  statutes  of  the 
heathen,  the  Lord  rejected  Israel,  and  delivered  them  into 
the  hand  of  ihe  spoilers.  Doubtless,  the  figure  with  the 
inscription  on  his  garments,  from  the  singularity  of  the 
appendage,  must  have  been  some  noted  personage  in  the 
history  of  the  event ;  and  besides,  it  seems  to  designate  a 
striking  peculiarity  of  the  Jews,  who  were  accustomed  to 
write  memorable  sentences  of  old,  in  the  form  of  phylacte- 
ries, on  different  parts  of  their  raiment.  What  those  may 
mean,  which  cover  the  ^rment  of  this  figure,  we  have  no 
means  of  explaining,  till  the  diligent  researches  of  the 
learned  may  be  able  to  decipher  the  arrow-headed  charac- 
ter, and  then  a  full  light  would  be  thrown  on  the  whole 
history,  by  expounding  the  tablets  over  every  head.  If  the 
aerial  form  above  were  ever  intended  to  represent  the 
heavenly  apparition  of  a  departed  king,  which  is  the  opin- 
ion of  some,  that  of  the  great  Arbaces  might  appear  here 
with  striking  propriety,  at  the  final  conquest  of  rebellious 
Israel.  Should  the  discoveries  of  time  prove  my  conjec- 
ture at  all  rifi;ht,  this  basrelief  must  be  nearly  two  hundred 
years  older  than  any  which  are  ascribed  to  Cyrus,  at  Perse- 
polis  or  Pasargadae.*'  (Sir  R.  K.  Porter.)— Border.  {See 
engraving,  pi,       no,       otikeendoftkevekMe.) 

Ver.  20.  Thou  sayest,  (but  tkty  are  but  vain 
words,)  I  have  counsel  and  strepgth  for  the  war. 
Now,  on  whom  dust  thou  trust,  that  thou  rebel- 
lest  against  me  7 

The  Hindoos  say  of  boasting  words,  or  those  which  do 
Dot  proceed  from  the  heart,  they  are  "  words  of  the  mouth  *,** 
but  to  speak  evil  of  a  person  is  called  a  ckondu-cMadi^  a  hint 
of  the  UP. — Roberts. 

Ver.  23.  Now  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  give  pledges 
to  my  lord  the  king  of  Assyria,  and  I  will  de- 
liver thee  two  thousand  horses,  if  thou  be  able 
on  thy  part  to  set  riders  upon  them. 

In  the  first  periods  of  the  Jewish  history,  the  armies  of 
Israel  consisted  all  of  footmen.  At  length  Solomon  raised 
I  body  of  twelve  thousand  horse,  and  fourteen  hundred 
chariots,  some  with  two,  and  others  with  four  horses ;  but 
whether  that  magnificent  prince  intended  them  for  pomp  or 
Rrar,  is  uncertain.  Infantry  was  also  the  chief  strength  of 
he  Greek  and  Roman  armies.  Cavalrv  is  not  so  neces- 
utry  in  warm  climates,  where  the  marcn  of  troops  is  less 
incommoded  with  bad  roads;  nor  can  they  be  of  so  much 
ise  in  mountainous  cmmtries,  where  their  movements  are 
ittended  with  great  difllculty  and  hazard.  The  eastern 
potentates,  however,  brought  immense  numbers  of  horse 
n to  the  field,  and  chiefly  trusted  to  their  exertions  for  de- 
fence or  conquest.  The  people  of  Israel,  who  were  ap- 
Tointed  to  '*  dwell  alone,"  and  not  to  mingle  with  the  na- 
ions  around  them,  nor  imitate  their  policy,  were  expressly 
'orbidden  to  maintain  large  bodies  of  cavalry ;  and  they 
iccordingly  prospered,  or  were  defeated,  as  thev obeyed  or 
rans^essed  this  divine  command;  which  a  cefebrated an- 
hor  observes,  cannot  be  justified  by  the  measures  of  human 
jnidence.  Even  upon  political  reasons,  says  Warburton, 
he  Jews  might  be  justified  in  the  disuse  of  cavalry,  in  the 
iefence  of  their  country,  but  not  in  conquering  it  from  a 
varlike  people,  who  abounded  in  horses.  Here,  at  least, 
he  exertion  of  an  extraordinary  providence  was  wonder- 
ullv  roospicnons.  The  kings  who  succeeded  Solomon 
rertainly  raised  a  body  of  horse  for  the  defence  of  their 
loroinidns,  which  thev  recruited  from  the  studs  of  Eg3rpt. 
n  those  times  equally  remarkable  for  their  vigour  ana 
leanty.  But  the  Jewish  cavalry  were  seldom  verv  nnmer- 
ms ;  and  under  the  relisn'ons  kings  of  David's  line,  who 
made  the  divine  law  the  rule  of  their  policy,  they  were 
either  disembodied  altosrether,  or  reduced  to  a  very  small 
lumber.  In  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  when  the  country  was 
nvaded  by  the  kins:  of  Assyria,  the  .Tews  seem  to  have  had 
lo  force  of  this  kind,  for,  said  Rabshakeh,  *' Now,  there- 


fore, I  pray  thee,  eive  pledges  to  my  lord  the  king  of  As- 
syria, and  I  will  deliver  thee  two  thousand  horses,  if  thou 
lie  able  on  thy  part  to  set  riders  upon  them." — ^Paxton. 

Ver.  28.  Then  Rabshakeh  stood,  and  cried  with 
a  loud  voice  in  the  Jews'  language,  and  spake, 
saying,  Hear  the  word  of  the  great  king,  the 
king  of  Assyria :  29.  Thus  saith  the  king.  Let 
not  Hezekiah  deceive  you ;  for  he  shall  not  be 
able  to  deliver  you  out  of  his  hand :  30.  Neither 
let  Hezekiah  make  you  trust  in  the  Lord,  say- 
ing, The  Lord  will  surely  deliver  us,  and  this 
city  shall  not  be  delivered  into  the  hand  of  the 
king  of  Assyria.  31.  Hearken  not  to  Heze- 
kiah :  for  thus  saith  the  king  of  Assyria,  Make 
an  agreement  with  me  by  a  present,  and  come 
out  to  me,  and  then  eat  ye  every  man  of  his 
own  vine,  and  every  one  of  his  fig-tree,  and 
drink  ye  every  one  the  waters  of  his  cistern : 
32.  Until  I  come  and  take  you  away  to  a  lana 
like  your  own  land  *  a  land  of  com  and  win' 
a  land  of  bread  ana  vmeyards,  a  land  of  ok 
olive  and  of  honey,  that  ye  may  live  and  not 
die :  and  hearken  not  imto  Hezekiah,  when  he 
persuadeth  you,  saying,  The  Lord  will  deliv* 
er  us. 

It  must  be  owned  that  there  is  something  extremely  in- 
solent ia  the  speeches  of  Rabshakeh  to  Hezekiah  and  his 
loyal  subjects,  (3  Kings  xviii. ;)  his  boastings,  both  as  to 
matter  and  manner,  appear  to  have  been  of  the  most  un- 
limited kiad,  and  to  have  wanted  for  no  amplification  in 
the  capacity  of  the  srpeaker  to  bestow  on  them :  he  describes 
his  master's  power  m  the  highest  terms,  and  even  beyond 
what  fidelity,  as  a  servant  lo  the  king  of  Assyria,  might 
have  required  from  him.  Probably  his  speeches  are  re- 
corded as  being  in  a  strain  somewlmt  unusual,  and  it  will 
not  be  easy  to  find  their  equal :  nevertheless,  the  reader 
may  be  amused  by  the  following  portrait,  which  forms  no 
bad  companion  to  that  of  Rabshakeh:  if  it  may  not  rival 
that  in  expression,  it  falls  little  short  of  it,  and  is,  to  say  the 
least,  an  entertaining  representation  of  eastern  manners 
and  train  of  thought.  It  should  be  remarked,  that  Rabsha- 
keh was  speaking  openly,  in  defiance  to  enemies:  Hyat 
Saib  was  conversing  in  his  own  residence.  If,  when 
speaking  in  private,  he  was  thus  eloauenf,  what  had  been 
his  eloquence,  had  he  been  employed  oy  his  sovereign  in  a 
message  of  defiance  1 

Hyat  Saib,  the  jemadar,  or  governor  of  Baidanore, 
"  having  exhausted  nis  whole  string  of  questions,  he  turned 
the  discourse  to  another  subject — no  less  than  his  great  and 
puissant  lord  and  master,  Hyder,  of  whom  he  had  endeav- 
oured to  impress  me  with  a  great,  if  not  a  terrible  idea; 
amplifying  bis  honour,  his  wealth,  and  the  extent  and  opu- 
lence of  his  dominions ;  and  describing  to  me,  in  the  most 
exaggerated  terms,  the  number  of  his  troops,  his  military 
talent*:,  his  vast,  and,  according  to  his  account,  unrivalle^l 
genius;  his  amazing  abilities  in  conquerin|;  and  governing 
nations;  and,  above  all,  his  amiable  qualities  and  splendid 
endowments  of  heart,  no  less  than  understanding. 

"  Having  thus,  with  equal  zeal  and  fidelity,  endeavoured 
to  impress  me  with  veneration  for  his  lord  and  master,  a  ad 
for  that  purpose  attriboted  to  him  every  perfection  that  mav 
be  supposed  to  be  divided  among  all  the  Kings  and  generals 
that  have  lived  since  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  given  each 
their  due,  he  turned  to  the  English  government,  and  en- 
deavoured to  demonstrate  to  me  the  folly  and  inutility  of 
our  attempting  to  resist  his  progress,  which  he  compared  to 
that  of  the  sea,  to  a  tempest,  lo  a  torrent,  to  a  lion's  pace  and 
fury — ^to  every  thing  that  an  eastern  imagination  could  sug« 
gest  as  a  figure  proper  to  exempliftr  grandeur  and  irresist- 
ible power.  He  then  vaunted  of  his  sovereign's  soccesses 
over  the  English,  some  of  which  I  had  not  heard  of  before, 
and  did  not  oelteve ;  and  concluded  by  assuring  me,  that  it 
was  Hyder's  determination  to  drive  all  Europeans  from 
Indostan,  which  he  averred  he  could  not  fail  to  do.  con. 
sldering  the  weakness  of  the  one,  and  the  boundler 
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of  the  other.— Hi?  expended  half  an  hoar  in  this  manner 
and  diaeoiUTBe."  (Campbeii's  Travels  to  India«>— Tatlob  in 
Caliobt. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 
Yer.  3.  And  they  said  unto  him.  Thus  saith  Hez- 
ekiah,  Tiiis  day  it  a  day  of  trouble,  and  of  re- 
buke, and  bhspnemy :  for  the  children  are  come 
to  the  birth,  and  there  is  not  strength  to  bring 
forth. 

When  a  person  has  all  but  accomplished  his  object^  when 
only  a  very  slight  obstacle  has  prevented  him,  it  is  then 
said,  '*  The  child  came  to  the  birth,  bat  there  was  not 
strength  to  bring  it  forth."  Some  time  ago,  an  opulent 
man  accused  another,  who  was  also  very  rich,  and  in  office, 
of  improper  conduct  to  the  government:  the  matter  was 
well  investigated  by  competent  authorities;  but  the  accused, 
by  his  superior  canning,  and  by  bribes,  escaped,  as  by  the 
"skin  of  his  teeth;"  and  the  people  said,  "  Alas!  the  child 
came  to  the  mouih,but  the  hand  could  not  take  it."  When 
a  person  has  succeeded  in  gaining  a  blessing  which  he  has 
long  desired,  he  sa3rs.  "  Good,  good  I  the  child  is  bom  at 
last."  Has  a  person  lost  his  lawsuit  in  a  provincial  court, 
he  will  go  to  the  capital  to  make  an  appeal  to  a  superior 
court ;  and  should  he  there  succeed,  he  will  say.  in  wriiincr 
to  a  friend,  "  Qood  news,  good  news  t  the  child  is  bom." 
When  a  man  has  been  trying  to  gain  an  office,  his  friend 
meeting  him  on  return,  does  not  always  ask.  "  Is  the  child 
bom  1  or  did  it  come  to  the  birth  1"  but,  "  Is  it  a  male  or 
a  female  1"  If  he  say  the  former,  he  has  gained  his  object; 
if  the  latter,  he  has  failed. — RoBsaTs. 

• 

Vor.  7.  BehoM,  I  will  send  a  blast  upon  him, 
and  he  shall  hear  a  rumour,  and  shall  return  to 
his  own  land :  and  I  will  cause  him  to  fall  by 
the  sword  in  nis  own  land. 

•See  on  Is.  37. 36. 

The  destmction  of  Sennacherib  and  his  army  appears  to 
have  been  effected  by  that  pestilential  wind  callea  the  Jt^ 

At  Bagdad,  October  9. 1818,  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  informs  as, 
(Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  229.)  the  master  of  the  khan  "  told  me, 
that  they  consider  October  the  first  month  of  their  autumn, 
and  feel  it  delightfully  cool  in  comparison  with  July,  August, 
and  September ;  for  that  during  forty  days  of  the  two  first- 
named  summer  months,  the  hot  wind  blows  from  the  des- 
ert, and  its  effects  are  often  destructive.  Its  title  is  very  ap- 
propriate, being  called  the  samiel,  or  baude  semoom,  the 
pestilential  wind.  It  does  not  come  in  continued  long  cur- 
rents, but  in  gusts  at  different  intervals,  each  blast  lasting 
several  minutes,  and  passing  along  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning.  No  one  dare  stir  from  meir  houses  wnile  this 
invisible  fiame  is  sweeping  over  the  face  of  the  country. 
Previous  to  its  approach,  the  atmosphere  becomes  thick 
and  suffocating,  and  appearing  particularly  dense  near  the 
horizon,  eives  sufficient  warning  of  the  threatened  mischief. 
Though  hostile  to  human  life,  it  is  so  far  from  being  preju- 
dicial to  the  vegetable  creation,  that  a  continuance  of  the 
samiel  tends  to  ripen  the  fhiits.  I  inouired  what  became 
of  the  cattle  during  such  a  plague,  ana  was  told  they  were 
seldom  touched  by  it.  It  seems  strange  that  their  lungs  should 
be  so  perfectly  insensible  to  what  seems  instant  destruction 
to  the  breath  of  man ;  but  so  it  is,  that  they  are  regularly 
driven  down  to  water  at  the  customary  times  of  day,  even 
when  the  b'asts  are  at  the  severest.  The  people  who  at- 
tend them  are  oKlged  to  plaster  their  own  faces,  and  other 
parts  of  the  body  usually  exposed  to  the  air,  with  a  sort  of 
muddy  clay,  which,  in  general,  protects  them  f^om  its  most 
malignant  effects.  The  periods  of  the  winds'  blowinj^  are 
aenerallv  from  noon  till  sunset;  they  cease  almost  entirely 
daring  the  night;  and  the  direction  of  the  gusts  is  always 
from  the  northeast.  When  it  has  passed  over,  a  sulphanc, 
and  indeed  loathsome  smell,  like  putriditv^  remains  for  a 
long  time.  The  poison  which  occasions  this  smell  must  be 
dcMlly ;  for  if  any  unfortanate  traveller,  too  far  fVom  shel- 
ter, meet  the  blast,  he  falls  immediately;  and  in  a  few 
minales  his  flesh  becomes  almost  black,  while  both  it  and 
hu  bones  at  once  arrive  at  so  extreme  a  state  of  corruption, 


that  the  smallest  movement  of  the  body  would  separate  the 
one  from  the  oiher." — Robinson. 

The  south  wind  in  those  arid  regions  blowing  over  an 
immense  surface  of  burning  sand,  becomes  so  charged  w^iih 
electrical  matter,  as  to  occasion  the  greatest  danger,  and 
often  instant  death,  to  the  unwary  traveller.  A  Turk,  who 
had  twice  performed  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  told  Dr. 
Clarke  that  he  had  wimessea  more  than  once  the  direful 
effects  of  this  hot  pestilential  wind  in  the  desert.  He  has 
known  all  the  water  dried  out  of  their  skin  bottles  in  an  in- 
stant, by  its  inflaence.  The  camels  alone  gave  notice  of 
its  approach,  by  making  a  noise,  and  burying  their  mouths 
and  nostrils  in  the  sand.  This  was  considered  as  an  infal- 
lible token  that  the  desolation  was  at  hand ;  and  those  who 
imitated  the  camels  escaped  suffocation. 

In  some  districts  it  commits  great  ravages,  and  at  times 
so  totally  bums  up  all  the  com,  that  no  animal  will  eat  a 
blade  oi*^  it,  or  touch  any  of  its  grain.  It  has  been  known, 
even  in  Persia,  to  destroy  camels  and  other  hardy  animals; 
its  effects  on  the  human  frame  are  represented  as  incoi^- 
ceivably  dreadful.  In  some  imoances  it  kills  instantaneous- 
ly ;  but  in  others  the  wretched  sufferer  lingers  for  hours,  or 
even  days,  in  the  most  excmciating  torture.  In  those  places 
where  it  is  not  fatal  to  life,  it  resembles  the  breath  of  a 
glowing  furnace,  destroys  every  s3rmptom  of  vegetaiion, 
and  will,  even  during  the  night,  scorch  the  skin  in  the  most 
painful  manner.  In  the  sandy  desert  it  is  often  so  heated 
as  to  destroy  every  thing,  animal  and  vegetable,  with  which 
it  comes  in  contact. .  In  the  inhabited  country  every  article 
of  furniture,  of  glass,  and  even  of  wood,  becomes  as  hoc  as 
if  it  were  exposed  to  a  raging  fire.  In  Hindostan,  when  the 
hot  wind  blows,  the  atmosphere  for  many  hours  of  the  day 
becomes  insupportable ;  the  heavens  are  like  brass,  and  the 
earth  like  heated  iron.  At  such  times  the  miserable  in- 
habitants are  obliged  to  confine  themselves  in  dark  room*:, 
cooled  by  screens  of  matted  grass  kept  continually  watered. 
To  this  terrible  agent  the  prophet  aflades  in  his  prediction 
of  Sennacherib's  overthrow :  *'  Behold,  I  wiU  send  a  blast 
upon  him."  The  return  of  man  to  bis  native  dust  is  as 
certain  and  speedy  as  the  blasting  of  a  tender  plant  by  the 
deadly  breath  of  the  simoom :  "  For  the  wind  passethover 
it,  and  it  is  gone;  and  the  place  thereof  shall  know  it  no 
more." 

Campbell,  in  his  Travels,  most  significantly  calls  it  a 
horrid  wind,  whose  consuming  blasts  extend  their  ravages 
all  the  way  from  the  extreme  end  of  the  Qulf  of  Cambara 
up  to  Mosul.  It  carries  along  with  it  fleaks  of  fire,  like 
threads  of  silk;  instantly  strikes  dead  those  that  breathe  it, 
and  consumes  them  inwardly  to  ashes;  the  flesh  soon  be- 
coming black  as  a  coal,  and  dropping  off  the  bones.  The 
numbers  that  perish  by  its  fatal  mfluence  are  sometimes 
very  great.  Thevenot  states,  that  in  the  year  1665,  in  the 
month  of  July,  four  thousand  people  died  at  Bassora  by  that 
wind,  in  three  weeks'  time. 

By  this  powerful  and  terrific  agent,  invigorated  by  the 
arm,  and  guided  by  the  fineer  of  Jehovah,  was  the  numer- 
ous army  of  the  proud  and  blasphemina  Sennacherib  de- 
stroyed under  the  walls  of  LifaiMA.  In  toe  brief  statement 
of  Isaiah  it  is  said,  "  Then  the  angel  (or,  as  it  may  be  ren- 
dered, the  messenger)  of  the  Lord  went  forth,  and  smote 
in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  a  htmdred  and  fourscore  and 
five  thousand  men."  Now  this  angel  of  Jehovah  is  ei- 
pressly  called,  in  verse  7th  of  the  same  chapter,  ruack^  a 
blast  or  wind;  which  can  hardly  leave  a  douot  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  passage  is  to  oe  understood. — ^Paxton. 

Yer.  24.  I  have  digged  and  drunk  Strang  waters, 
and  with  the  sole  of  my  feet  have  I  dried  ap 
all  the  rivers  of  besieged  places. 

The  curious  Vitrinea  admires  the  explanation  whicb 
Orotins  has  ^ven,  of  that  watering  with  tne  foot  by  which 
Egypt  was  distingaiahed  from  Judea,  derived  IVxnn  an  ob> 
serration  made  on  Pbilo,  who  lived  in  Egypt,  Philo  bavins 
described  a  machine  used  by  the  peasants  of  that  coontrr 
for  watering  as  wrought  by  the  feet;  which  M>rt  of  water- 
ing Dr.  Shaw  has  since  understood  of  the  gardener's  pot- 
ting a  stop  to  the  fbnher  flowing  of  the  water  in  Uie  rill, 
in  which  those  things  were  planted  that  wanted  wateriag, 
by  turning  the  eartn  against  it  with  his  foot.  Qreat  re> 
spect  is  due  to  so  candid  and  ingenious  a  traveller  as  Dr 
Shaw ;  I  must  however  own,  that  I  apprehend  the 
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ing  of  Moses  is  more  truly  represented  by  Grociiu  than  the 
doctor.  For  Mooes  seems  to  intend  to  represent  the  great 
labour  of  this  way  of  watering  by  the  foot,  which  the  work- 
ins  that  instrument  really  was,  on  which  acooant  it  seems 
to  t>e  laid  aside  in  Egypt  since  the  time  of  Philo,and  easier 
methods  of  raising  the  water  made  ose  of;  whereas  the 
tnminf  the  earth  with  the  foot  which  Dr.  Shaw  speaks  of, 
is  the  least  part  of  the  labour  of  watering.  If  it  shonld  be 
remarked,  that  this  machine  was  not  older  than  Arcihme- 
des,  which  has  been  supposed,  I  would  by  way  of  reply  ob- 
8er\re,  that  the  more  ancient  Egyptian  machmes  might  be 
eoually  ivrought  with  the  foot,  ana  were  undoubtedly  more 
laoorious  stilt,  as  otherwise  tne  invention  of  Archimedes 
would  not  have  brought  them  into  disuse.  But  though  I 
think  the  interpretation  of  Deut.  xi.  10,  by  Qrotius,  is  pref- 
erable to  that  of  Dr.  Shaw,  I  readily  admit  that  the  doctor's 
thought  may  be  very  naturally  applied  to  these  words  of 
Sennacherio,  to  which  however  tne  doctor  has  not  applied 
It ;  for  he  seems  to  boast  that  he  could  as  easily  turn  the 
water  of  great  rivers,  and  cause  their  old  channels  to  be- 
come dry,  as  a  eardener  stops  the  water  from  flowing  any 
longer  in  a  rill  by  the  sole  or  his  foot. 

And  as  the  gardener  stops  up  one  rill  and  opens  another 
with  his  mattock,  to  let  in  the  water,  so,  says  sennacherib, 
I  have  digsed  and  drank  strange  waters,  tliat  is,  which  did 
not  heretofore  flow  in  the  places  I  have  made  them  flow  in. 
This  is  the  easiest  interpretation  that  can,  1  believe,  be 
given  to  the  word  Ufnnge,  made  use  of  by  this  Assyrian 
prince,  and  makes  the  whole  verse  a  reference  to  the  east^ 
cm  way  of  watering :  I  have  digged  channels,  and  drank, 
and  caused  my  army  to  drink  out  of  new-made  rivers,  into 
which  1  have  conducted  the  waters  that  used  to  flow  else- 
where, and  have  laid  those  old  channels  dry  with  the  sole 
<if  my  foot,  with  as  much  ease  as  a  gardener  digs  channels 
in  his  garden,  and  directing  the  waters  of  a  cistern  into  a 
rew  rill,  with  his  foot  stops  up  that  in  which  it  before  ran. 

In  confirmation  of  all  whicn,  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
this  way  of  watering  by  rills  is  in  use  in  those  countries 
from  whence  Sennacherib  came;  continued  down  from 
ancient  times  there,  without  doubt,  as  it  is  in  Egypt. 

The  understanding  those  words  of  the  Psalmitt,  Ps.  Ixv. 
O,  Thau  visiUst  tJu  earth  and  waUrtti  U,  thou  greaUf  en» 
richest  it  with  the  rivers  efOoDj  of  the  watering  it  as  by  a 
riU  of  water,  makes  an  easy  and  beautiful  sense ;  the  rain 
Ix  ing  to  the  earth  in  general,  the  same  thing  from  Goo,  that 
a  watering  rill,  or  little  river,  is  to  a  garden  from  man.^ 
IUrmbr. 

Ver.  26.  Therefore  their  inhabitants  were  of  small 
power,  they  were  dismayed  and  confounded; 
thy  were  as  the  grass  of  the  field,  and  as  the 
green  herb,  as  the  grass  on  the  house-tops,  and 
as  com  blasted  before  it  be  grown  up. 

The  Hebrew  has,  instead  of  small  power, "  short  of  hand." 
This  figure  is  much  used  here,  and  is  taken  from  a  man 
trying  to  reach  an  object  for  which  his  arm  is  not  long 
enough.  When  it  is  wished  to  ascertain  what  is  a  man's 
capacity  or  power,  it  is  asked,  "  Is  his  arm  long  or  short  V* 
'*  Let  me  tell  you,  friend,  Tamban  will  never  succeed ;  his 
arm  is  not  long  enough.**  Of  feeble  people  it  is  said»  "  they 
have  short  hands.** — Robcbts. 

Ver.  28.  Because  thy  rage  against  me  and  thy 
tumult  is  come  up  into  mine  ears,  therefore  I 
will  put  my  hook  in  thy  nose,  and  my  bridle 
in  thy  lips,  and  I  will  turn  thee  back  by  the 
way  by  which  thou  earnest. 

A  person  savs  of  his  deliverer  from  prison  or  danger, 
^  Ah  I  the  good  man  took  me  out  by  his  tote"  i.  e.  hook.  A 
culprit  says  of  the  officers  who  cannot  catch  him,  "  Their 
bcx>ks  are  become  straight."  The  man  who  cannot  dng 
ftnothei  fVom  his  secrecy,  says,  "  My  hook  is  not  sufficient 
for  that  fellow." — Roberts. 

The  dromedary  differs  firom  the  common  camel,  in  being 
t>f*  a  finer  and  rounder  shapCj  and  in  having  upon  its  back 
a  smaller  protuberance.  This  species  (for  the  former  sel- 
dom deviating  fh)m  the  beaten  road,  travels  with  its  head 
Bt  liberty)  is  p^vemed  by  a  bridle,  which  being  usually. 
lastened  to  a  uLg  fixed  in  its  nostrils,  ma^  very  wetf  illus- 


trate the  exnression  which  the  sacred  writer  uses  concern- 
ing Sennacherib :  **  I  will  put  my  hook  in  thy  nose,  and 
my  bridle  in  thy  lips,  and  I  will  turn  thee  back  by  the  way 
by  which  thou  camest."  These  words  refer  at  once  to  the 
absolute  control  of  heaven,  under  which  he  acted,  and  the 
swiftness  of  his  retreat. — ^Paxton. 

Ver.  85.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  night,  that  the 
anjgel  of  the  Lord  went  out,  and  smote  in  the 
camp  of  the  Assyrians  a  hundred  fourscore 
and  five  thousand :  and  when  they  arose  early 
in  the  morning,  behold,  they  were  all  dead 
corpses. 

Mr.  Boswell,  in  his  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson,  informs  us,  that 
it  was  a  subject  of  conversation  between  them,  in  what 
manner  so  great  a  multitude  of  Sennacherib's  army  was 
destroyed.  "  We  are  not  to  suppose,"  says  the  doctor,  in 
replv,  '*that  the  angel  went  abroad  with  a  sword  in  bis 
hand,  stabbing  them  one  by  one ;  but  that  some  powerful 
natural  agent  was  employed ;  most  probably  the  samyel." 
Whether  the  doctor  had  noticed  some  picture  in  which  the 
angel  was  thus  employed,  is  uncertain;  but  it  should  seem, 
that  this  idea  is  common ;  and  even  Dr.  Doddridge  appears 
to  have  conceived  of  the  angel,  as  of  a  person  employed  in 
slaughter;  for  he  says,  in  a  note  on  the  passacfc  (Matt, 
zxvi.  53)  where  our  Lord  mentions  that  his  Father  could 
furnish  iiim  twelve  legions  of  angels,  "  How  dreadfully 
irresistible  would  such  an  army  of  angels  have  been,  when 
one  of  these  celestial  spirits  was  able  to  destroy  185,000  • 
Assyrians  at  one  stroke  r'  Without  attempting  to  investi- 
gate the  power  of  celestial  spirits,  we  mav  endeavour  to  pre- 
sent the  historv  of  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army, 
according  to  what,  in  all  probability,  was  the  real  fact ;  pre- 
mising that  simyelf  sumiel,  samyel^  sumoofHf  simoom^  &c.  are 
different  names  for  the  same  meteor.  Mr.  Brace's  account 
of  this  wonderful  naturalphenomenon,  afibrds  some  very 
interestinsr  particulars.  The  extracts  are  from  the  quarto 
edition  ofhis  Travels. 

"  On  the  16th,  at  half  past  ten,  we  left  El  MM,  [death.] 
At  eleven  o'clock,  while  we  contemplated  with  great  plea- 
sure the  rugged  top  of  Chiggr^,  to  which  we  were  fast  ap- 
proaching, and  where  we  were  to  solace  ourselves  with 
plenty  of  good  water,  Idris  cried  out, '  Fall  upon  your  faces, 
for  here  is  the  simoom !'  1  saw  from  the  southeast  a  haze 
come,  in  colour  like  the  purple  part  of  the  rainbow,  but  not 
so  compressed  or  thick.  It  aid  not  occupy  twenty  yards  in 
breadth,  and  was  about  twelve  feet  high  from  the  ground. 
It  was  a  kind  of  blush  upon  the  air,  and  it  moved  very  rap- 
idly r  for  I  scarce  could  turn  to  fall  upon  the  ground',  with 
my  bead  to  the  northward,  when  I  felt  the  heat  of  its  current 

Slainly  upon  my  face.  We  all  lay  flat  on  the  ground,  as  if 
ead,  till  Idris  told  us  it  was  blown  over.  The  meteor,  or 
purple  haze,  which  I  saw,  was  indeed  passed^  but  the  light 
air  that  still  blew  was  of  heat  to  threaten  suffocation.  For 
my  part,  I  found  distinctly  in  my  breast  that  I  had  imbibed 
a  part  of  it,  nor  was  I  f^  of  an  asthmatic  sensation,  till  I 
had  been  some  months  in  Italy,  at  the  baths  of  Poretta,  near 
two  years  afterward.  A  universal  despondency  had  taken 
possession  of  our  people.  They  ceased  to  speak  to  one 
another,  and  when  they  did  it  was  in  whispers,  by  which  I 
easily  guessed  that  they  were  increasing  each  other's  fears, 
by  vain  suggestions,  calculated  to  sink  each  other's  spirits 
still  farther.  This  phenomenon  of  the  simoom,  unexpected 
by  us,  though  foreseen  by  Idris,  caused  us  all  to  relapse 
into  our  former  despondency.  It  still  continued  to  blow  so 
as  to  exhaust  us  entirely,  though  the  blast  was  so  weak  as 
scarcely  would  have  raised  a  leaf  from  the  ground.  At 
twenty  minutes  before  five,  the  simoom  ceased,  and  a  com- 
fortable and  cooling  breeze  came  by  starts  flrom  the  north. 
We  had  no  sooner  got  into  the  plains  than  we  felt  great 
symptoms  of  the  simoom,  and  about  a  quarter  before  twelve, 
our  prisoner  first,  and  then  Idris,  cried  out,  7%e  simoom !  the 
simoem  I  My  curiosity  would  not  suffer  me  to  fall  down 
without  looking  behind  me;  about  due  south,  a  little  to  th^ 
east,  I  saw  the  coloured  haze,  as  before.  It  seemed  now  to 
be  rather  less  compressed,  and  to  have  with  it  a  shade  of 
blue.  The  edges  of  it  were  not  defined  as  those  of  thr 
former:  but  like  a  very  thin  smoke,  with  about  a  yard  in 
the  miadle,  tinged  with  these  colours.  We  all  fell  upon 
our  faces,  and  the  simoom  passed  with  a  gentle  tv^- 
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wind.  It  continued  to  blow  in  this  manner  till  near  three 
o'clock,  so  we  were  all  taken  ill  at  nieht,  and  scarcely 
strength  was  left  ns  to  load  the  camels.  The  simoom,  with 
the  wind  at  southeast,  immediately  followed  the  wind  at 
north,  and  the  usual  despondency  that  always  accompanied 
it.  The  blue  meteor,  with  which  it  began  passing  oyer  us 
about  twelye,  and  the  rujiling  wind  that  followed  it,  con- 
tinned  till  near  twa  Silenee,  and  a  (iesperate  kind  of 
indifference  about  life,  were  the  immediate  effects  upon  us; 
and  I  began,  seeing  the  condition  of  my  camels,  to  rear  we 
were  all  doomed  to  a  sandy  graye,  and  to  contemplate  it 
with  some  degree  of  resignation.  I  here  began  to  proyide 
for  the  worst.  I  saw  the  fate  of  our  camels  fast  approach- 
ing, and  that  our  men  grew  weak  in  proportion:  our  bread, 
too,  began  to  fail  us,  although  we  naa  plenty  of  camel's 
flesh  in  its  stead ;  our  water,  though  to  all  appearance  we 
were  to  find  it  more  frequently  than  in  the  beginning  of 
our  journey,  was  neyertheless  orackish,  and  scarce  seryed 
the  purpose  to  quench  our  thirst:  and  aboye  all,  the  dreadful 
simoom  had  perfectly  exhausted  our  strength,  and  brought 
upon  us  a  degree  of  cowardice  and  languor  tnat  we  strug- 
gled with  in  yain." 

The  following  extract *is  from  D'Osbornyille's  "  Essays, 
&c.  on  the  Eait:" — "Some  enlightened  trayellers  haye 
seriously  written,  that  eyery  indiyidual  who  falls  a  yictim 
to  this  mfeciion,  is  immediately  reduced  to  ashes,  though 
apparently  only  asleep;  and  that  when  taken  hold  of  to  be 
awakened  by  passengers,  the  limbs  part  from  the  body  and 
remain  in  the  hand.  Such  trayellers  would  eyidently  not 
haye  taken  these  tales  on  hearsay,  if  thev  had  paid  a  proper 
attention  to  other  facts,  which  they  either  diet  or  ought  to 
haye  heard.  Experience  proyes,  tnat  animals,  by  pressing 
their  nostrils  to  the  earth,  and  men,  by  coyering  their  hea£ 
in  their  mantles,  haye  nothing  to  fear  from  these  meteors. 
This  demonstrates  the  impossibility  that  a  poison  which 
can  only  penetrate  the  most  delicate  parts  of  the  brain  or 
lungs,  snould  calcine  the  skin,  flesh,  nenres,  and  bones.  I 
acknowledge  these  accounts  are  had  from  the  Arabs  them- 
selyes;  but  their  picturesque  and  extrayaeant  expressions 
are  a  kind  of  imaginary  coin,  to  know  the  true  yalue  of 
which,  requires  some  practice." 

Notwithstanding  this  remark,  if  the  word  imimediaUli^ 
were  exchanged  for  ouicklyj  the  purport  of  the  account 
might  be  almost  exactly  justified.  Our  author  proceeds — 
<*  I  haye  twice  had  an  opportunity  of  considering  the  effect 
of  these  siphons,  with  some  attention.  I  shall  relate  simply 
what  I  haye  seen  in  the  case  uf  a  merchant  and  two  trayel- 
lers, who  were  struck  during  their  ^<Pf  ond  died  on  the 
spot.  I  ran  to  see  if  it  was  possible  to  afibrd  them  any  suc- 
cour, but  they  were  already  dead ;  the  victims  of  an  interior 
suffocating  fire.  There  were  apparent  signs  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  their  fluids ;  a  kind  of  serous  matter  issued  from 
the  nostrils,  mouth,  and  ears;  and  in  something  more  than 
an  hour,  the  whole  body  was  in  the  same  state.  Howeyer, 
as,  according  to  their  custom,  they  [the  Arabs]  were  dili- 
gent to  pay  them  the  last  duties  of  humanity,  I  cannot 
afSrm  that  the  putrefaction  was  more  or  less  rapid  than 
usual  in  that  country.  As  to  the  meteor  itself,  it  may  be 
examined  with  impunity  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four 
iathoms ;  and  the  country  people  are  only  afraid  of  bein^ 
suprised  by  it  when  they  are  asleep ;  neither  are  such  acci- 
dents very  common,  for  these  siphons  are  only  seen  during 
two  or  three  months  of  the  year ;  and  as  their  approach  is 
felty  the  camp-guards  and  the  people  awake  are  alwajrs 
Teiy  careful  to  rouse  those  that  steep,  who  also  haye  a 
general  habit  of  coyering  their  faces  with  mantles." 

Any  seeming  contrariety  of  representation  between  Mr. 
Bruce  and  this  trayeller  may  be  accounted  for,  by  suppo- 
sing that  in  different  deserts,  or  at  different  times,  (of  the 
year,  perhaps,)  these  meteors  are  more  or  less  fatal ;  but 
the  reader's  attention  is  desired,  particularly,  to  certain 
ideas  implied  in  these  descriptions:—!.  The  meteor  seems 
like  a  thin  smoke,  i.  e,  seen  oy  daylight,  when  Mr.  Bruce 
trayelled.  3.  It  passed  with  a  gentle  rufiling  wind.  3.  It 
was  some  hours  in  passing.  4.  It  affected  the  mind,  by  en- 
feebling the  body;  producmg  despondency  and  cowaraice. 
5.  It  is  dangerous  oy  being  breathed.  6.  It  is  peculiarly 
fatal  to  persons  sleeping.  7.  Its  effects,  eyen  on  those  to 
whom  it  is  not  fatal,  are  debilitating  and  lasting.  8.  It  is 
felt ;  and  is  compared  to  a  suffocating  fire.  9.  Its  extent  is 
«ometimes  considerable;  about  half  a  mile;  sometimes 
riion*.  sometimes  less.    10.  Colonel  Campbell  says,  at  the 


close  of  the  extract  from  him,  page  9,  Chat  "to  preTCBf 
drawing  it  in,  it  is  necessary  fii^  to  see  it,  which  is  nal 
always  practicable."  No  doubt,  we  may  safely  add,  tspe- 
ciaUu  by  night. 

These  particulars  respecting  the  nature  and  efiects  of  thr 
simoom,  will  illustrate,  by  comparison,  occurrences  record- 
ed 2  Kings,  chap  xlx.,  and  Isaiah,  chap,  xxxyii. 

I.  "  Behold,  I  will  send  aMoj^  upon  him,"  (Sennacherib.) 
The  word  rendered  blast  (nn  ruach)  does  not  imply  a 
yehement  wind :  but  a  gentle  breathing,  a  breeze,  a  vapour, 
a  reek,  an  exhalation ;  and  thus  agrees  perfectly  with  the 
descriptions  extracted  aboye. 

II.  It  is  supposed  the  prophet  alludes  to  this  meteor,  isa 
chap.  XXX.  27, "  The  Lord's  anger  is  burning,  or  deyoaring, 
fire;"  ("  burningwith  his  anger" — ^*  Ms  tongue  is  a  devour- 
ing fire."  Eng.  Trans.)  And  yer.  33,  **  The  breath  of  the 
Lord,  like  a  stream  of  brimstone,  doth  kindle  it." 

III.  The  army  of  Sennacherib  was  destroyed  by  nigiL 
No  doubt  the  unwarrantable  pride  of  the  king  nad  extended 
also  to  his  army,  (witness  the  arrogance  of  Kabshakeh,)  so 
that  being  in  full  security  the  officers  and  soldiers  were 
negligent;  their  discipline  was  relaxed;  the"camp-gaards" 
were  not  alert ;  or,  perhaps,  th^y  themselyes  were  the  fint 
taken  off;  and  those  who  slept  not  wrapped  up,  imbibed  the 
poison  plentifully.  If  this  had  been  an  eyenin^  of  dissolute 
mirth,  (no  uncommon  thing  in  a  camp,)  their  joy  fperhaps 
for  a  victory,  or  "the  first  ni^ht  of  their  attacking  tne  city," 
says  Josephus)  became,  by  its  effects,  one  means  of  their 
destruction. 

IV.  If  the  Assyrians  were  not  accustomed  to  the  action 
of  this  meteor  at  home,  they  might  little  expect  it :  and  kf 
nighty  might  little  watch  for,  or  discern  it.  The  total 
number  of  Sennacherib's  army  is  not  mentioned :  perhaps 
it  was  three  or  four  times  the  number  slain;  that  it  was 
yery  great,  appears  from  his  boastings  sent  to  Hezekiah 
If  the  extent  of  the  meteor  was  half  a  mile,  or  a  mile,  va 
passing  oyer  a  camp,  it  might  destroy  many  thousands  ci 
sleepers;  while  those  on  each  side  of  its  course,  escanid; 
and  these,  "  rising  early  in  the  morning,"  discoyered  ih  i 
slaughter  of  their  fellows  around  them.  The  deatmctioo 
of  Cambyses'  army  of  50,000  men  going  for  Ethiopia,  is,  is 
some  respects,  not  unlike  this  destruction  of  the  Assjrrians. 

y.  The  subsequent  languor,  despondence,  and  cowardice, 
attending  this  meteor,  contribute  to  explain  the  forced  re- 
turn of  Sennacherib  home ;  eyen  though  his  army  might 
be  yery  numerous,  notwithstanding  this  diminution. 

Obserye,  it  was  not  before  Jerusalem  that  this  eyeat 
occurred,  but  to  the  south. 

VI.  The  Babjrlonish  Talmud  afiirms,  that  this  destmc- 
tion  of  the  Assjrrians  was  executed  by  bghming;  and  some 
of  the .  Targums  are  quoted  for  saying  the  same  thing. 
Josephus  says,  "  Sennacherib,  on  his  return  from  t£e 
Egyptian  war,  found  his  army  which  he  had  left  under 
Raoshakeh,  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  a  judicial  pesti- 
lence, which  swept  away,  in  oflicers  and  common  8oIaier^ 
the  first  night  they  sat  down  before  the  city,  185,000  men." 

VII.  That  this  meteor  inflicts  diseases  where  it  is  not 
immediately  fatal,  Mr.  Bruce  himself  is  an  instance ;  he 
also  says, "  though  Syene,  by  its  situation,  should  be  healthy, 
the  general  complaint  is  a  weakness  and  soreness  in  the 
eyes;  generally  ending  in  blindness  of  one  or  both  eyes; 
yoa  scarce  eyer  see  a  person  in  the  street  who  sees  with 
both  eyes.  They  say  it  is  owing  to  the  hot  wind  from  the 
desert ;  and  this  I  apprehend  to  be  true,  by  the  yiolent  sore- 
ness and  inflammation  we  were  troubled  with  in  our  retun 
home,  through  the  great  desert,  to  Syene." — Tatlo*  a 
Calmct. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

Ver.  11.  And  Isaiah  the  prophet  cried  unto  the 

Lord  ;  and  he  brought  the  shadow  ten  degieet 

backward,  by  which  it  had  gone  down  in  the 

dial  of  Ahaz. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  world  it  is  certain  there  was  no 
distinction  of  time,  but  by  the  light  and  darkness,  and  the 
whole  day  was  included  m  the  general  terms  of  the  eyenins 
and  morning.  The  Chaldeans,  many  aaes  after  the  floo^ 
were  the  first  who  divided  the  day  into  nours;  they  being 
the  first  who  applied  themselves  with  any  success  to  astrol- 
ogy. Sun-dials  are  of  ancient  use :  but  as  they  were  of  no 
aenrice^in  cloudy  weather  and  in  the  night,  there  was 
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another  inTe&doo  of  measaringtlie  parts  of  time  by  water ; 
but  that  not  provinz^suflicieiithr  exact,  they  laid  it  aside  for 
another  by  sand.  The  nse  of^dials  was  earlier  among  the 
Greeks  tnan  the  Romans.  It  was  above  three  hundred 
years  after  the  building  of  Rome  before  they  knew  any 
thing  of  them :  but  yet  they  had  divided  the  day  and  night 
into  twenty-four  hours:  tnon^h  they  did  not  count  the 
hours  numerically,  but  from  midnight  to  midnight,  dislin- 

Soishing  them  by  particular  names,  as  by  the  cock-crowing, 
le  dawn,  the  miaday,  Ac.  The  first  sun-dial  we  read  of 
among  the  Romans,  which  divided  the  day  into  hours,  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  as  fixed  upon  the  temple  of  Gluirinus 
by  L.  Papyrtus,  the  censor,  about  the  twelfth  year  of  the 
wars  witn  Pyrrhus.  Scipio  Nasica,  some  years  after, 
measured  the  day  and  night  into  hours  from  the  dropping 
of  water. — Buan^. 

Ver.  13.  And  Hezekiah  hearkened  unto  them, 
and  showed  them  the  house  of  hia  precious 
.  things,  the  silver,  and  the  gold,  and  the  spices, 
and  the  precious  ointment,  and  aU  the  house  of 
his  armour,  and  all  that  was  found  in  his  trea- 
sures :  there  was  nothing  in  his  house,  nor  in 
all  his  dominion,  that  Hezekiah  showed  them 
not. 

The  display  whieh  Hezekiah  made  of  his  treasure  was 
to  gratify  the  ambassadors  of  the  king  of  Babylon.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  extraordinary  thing,  and  not  done 
out  upon  this  and  occasions  of  a  similar  nature;  such 
probaoly  was  the  general  practice.  Lord  Macartney  in- 
lorms  us,  that "  the  splendour  of  the  emperor  of  China  and 
his  court,  and  the  riches  of  the  mandanns,  surpass  ail  that 
can  be  said  of  them.  Their  silks,  porcelain,  cabinets,  and 
other  fomiture,  make  a  most  glittering  appearance.  These, 
however,  are  only  exposed  when  they  make  or  receive 
visits:  for  they  commonly  neglect  themselves  at  home,  the 
laws  against  private  pomp  and  luxury  being  very  severe.*' 

Vertomannus.  in  his  voyage  to  the  East,  describing  the 
treasure  of  the  king  of  Calicut,  sajs,  that  it  is  esteemed  so 
immense  that  it  cannot  be  contained  in  two  remarkably 
large  cellars  or  warehouses.    It  consists  of  precious  stones, 

1>lates  of  gold,  and  as  much  coined  gold  as  may  suffice  to 
ade  a  hundred  mules.  They  say  that  it  was  collected 
tocher  by  twelve  kings  who  were  before  him,  and  that  in 
his  treasurer  ia  a  cofier  three  spans  long  and  two  broad, 
full  of  precious  stones  of  incalculable  value.  This  custom 
lor  the  eastern  princes  to  amass  enormous  loads  of  treasure, 
merely  for  show  and  ostentation,  appears  to  have  been 
practised  by  the  kings  of  Judea.  One  instance  of  it  at  least 
is  found  in  the  case  of  Hezekiah,  in  the  passage  now  re- 
ferred to. — ^Buanaa. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

Ver.  11.  Because  Manasseh  king  of  Judah  hath 
done  these  aheminations,  and  hath  done  wick- 
edly ahove  all  that  the  Amorites  did,  which 
ioere  before  him«  and  hath  made  Judah  also  to 
sin  with  his  idols. 

Bodin  informs  us  from  Maimonldes^  that  it  was  customary 
among  the  Amorites  to  draw  their  new-bom  children 
through  a  flame ;  believing  that  by  this  means  they  would 
escape  many  calamities ;  and  that  Maimonides  himself  had 
been  an  eyewitness  of  this  superstition  in  some  of  the 
nurses  of  Egypt. — Burder. 

CHAPTER  XXn. 
Ver.  17.  Because  they  have  forsaken  me,  and 
have  burnt  incense  cmto  other  gods,  that  they 
might  provoke  me  to  anger  with  all  the  works 
of  their  hands;  therefore  my  wrath  shall  be 
kindled  agaitist  this  place,  and  shall  not  be 
quenched. 


ter)  quench  fire  T  "  Do  not  east  ghee  on  that  man's  pa»> 
sions/'  "  I  beseech  you  to  try  to  make  peace  for  me." 
"  Peace  for  you  1  can  I  quench  his  wrath  T'— -B 
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Ah!    who  can  quenek  the  wrath  of  my  enemy  1" 

■*  Who  1  O,  I  have  done  it  already,  for  his  anger  is  turned 

to  water.**    Does  a  person  reply  to  another  in  such  a  way 

as  to  increase  anger,  it  is  asked,  *'  Will  ghee  (clarified  but- 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL 
Ver.  3.  And  the  king  stood  by  a  pillar,  and  made 
a  covenant  before  the  Lord,  to  wa]k  after  the 
Lord,  and  to  keep  his  commandments  and  his 
testimonies  and  his  statutes,  with  all  their  heart 
and  all  their  soul,  to  perform  the  words  of  this 
covenant  that  were  written  in  this  book :  and 
all  the  people  stood  to  the  covenant 

See  on  2  Kings  11. 14. 

Ver.  7.  And  he  brake  down  the  houses  of  the 
Sodomites,  that  toere  by  the  house  of  the  Lord* 
where  the  women  wove  hangings  for  the  grove. 

Very  larae  hansings  are  used  in  the  temples,  some  of 
which  are  fastened  to  the  roof,  others  used  as  screens,  and 
others  to  cover  the  sacred  cars.  On  them  are  paintea  the 
actions  of  the  gods,  as  described  in  the  books  R&m^anum 
and  the  Scanda  Pur&na ;  and  there  are  portrayed  thmgs  ol 
the  most  indecent  nature. — Robbrts. 

In  the  history  of  Schemselouhar  and  the  prince  of  Per- 
sia, (Arabian  Nights'  Entertainment,)  when  tne  former  was 
told  that  the  calif  was  coming  to  visit  her,  she  ordered  the 

Saintings  on  silk,  which  were  in  the  garden,  to  be  taken 
own.  In  the  same  manner  are  paintings  or  hangings  said 
to  be  used  in  the  passage  referred  to.  The  authority  given 
for  this  custom  must  be  allowed  to  be  sufficient  to  vouch  for 
the  existence  of  the  nraciice  in  question,  to  whatever  ani- 
madversions the  work  itself  may  oe  liable  in  any  other  point 
of  view.— BizRDEa.  ^ 

Ver.  1 1.  And  he  took  away  the  horses  that  the 
kings  of  Judah  had  given  to  the  sun,  at  the  en- 
tering in  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  by  the 
chanK)er  of  Nathan-melech  the  chamberlain, 
which  toas  in  the  suburbs,  and  burnt  the  char* 
lots  of  the  sun  with  fire. 

The  Hindoos  believe  that  the  sun  is  drawn  in  his  coarse 
by  seVen  horses,  and  that  the  deity  aits  in  his  chariot  of  one 
wheel,  which  is  driven  by  Arunan.  Thus  maj  be  seen  the 
sun  and  his  horses  represented  in  wood,  or  pamted  on  the 
hanginas  which  adorn  the  cars.  See,  then,  the  profligacy 
of  the  kings  of  Judah :  they  gave  horses  and  cnariots  to 
the  sun  as  a  sign  of  their  attachment  to  that  system  of  idol* 
atry,  and  to  procure  those  blessings  which  are  believed  to 
be  dispensed  by  the  gods ;  for  it  must  be  observed,  Uuat  such 
gifts  to  the  deities  and  their  temples  are  onlv  for  the  fulfil- 
mtent  of  some  vow  for  favours  received,  or  for  those  which 
are  earnestly  desired.— Roserts. 

By  those  horses,  cannot  well  be  understood,  as  the  greater 
part  of  modem  interpreters  maintain,  a  number  or  sculp- 
tured figures  of  gold,  silver,  or  brass,  which  had  been  pre- 
sented as  votive  offerings  to  the  heathen  deity.  The  words 
of  the  sacred  historian  certainly  refer  to  livmg  horses  for 
he  simply  states,  that  Josiah  "  took  away  the  horses  thai  ihe 
kings  of  Judah  nad  given,  or  dedicated  to  the  sun :"  but  had 
the  figures  of  horses  been  intended,  the  clause,  to  corres- 
pond with  the  common  manner  of  the  sacred  writers,  must 
nave  run  in  the<«  terms.  He  took  away  the  horses  of  ^old, 
of  silver,  or  of  brass ;  for  in  this  way  the  molten  calf  of 
Aaron,  the  serpent  of  Moses,  and  the  lions  and  oxen  of 
Solomon,  are  distinguished  in  scripture  f^om  the  real  ani- 
mals. Nor  had  he  distinguished  m  one  statue  the  horses 
from  the  chariot;  nor  assigned  to  them  a  particular  station 
between  the  temple  and  the  house  of  Nathan-melech ; 
because  they  were  parts  and  appendages  of  the  same  gen- 
eral figure.  Besides,  the  destruction  of  the  horses  was 
efiected  by  one  operation,  and  the  chariots  by  another* 
which  shows  that  they  were  not  metallic  figures:  Josiai. 
took  away,  or  (as  the  verb  is  rendered  in  other  parts)  de- 
stroyed the  horses,  but  he  burned  the  chariots  in  the  fire. 
These  horses  were  given  or  dedicated  to  the  sun,  to  be 
ofiered  in  sacrifice  to  that  luminary,  according  to 
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wr tiers;  or  kept  in  honcrar  of  Baal,  or  Apollo,  ax  others 
imagine.  The  Jewish  writers  allege  that  the  priests  of  the 
siu  led  them  forth  at  the  dawn,  with  great  pomn,  into  a 
larffe  area,  between  the  temple  and  the  house  of  Nathan- 
melechj  to  salute  their  god,  as  soon  as  he  appeared  above 
the  horuon.— PiJtTON. 

Ver.  21.  And  the  king  commanded  all  the  peo- 
ple, saying,  Keep  the  passover  unto  the  Lord 
your  God,  as  i/  w  written  in  the  book  of  the 
covenant  22.  Surely  there  was  not  holden 
such  a  passover  from  the  days  of  the  judges 
that  jucfged  Israel,  nor  in  all  the  days  of  the 
kings  of  Israel,  nor  of  the  kings  of  JudaL 

To  those  who  may  wonder  how  Jerusalem  could  receive 
sach  multitudes,  as  were  obliged  by  the  Jewish  law  to  attend 
there  three  times  a  year,  and  as  we  know  did  sometimes 
actually  appear  in  it,  I  would  recite  the  account  that  Pitts 

gives  of  Altecca,  the  sacred  city  of  the  Mohammedans,  and 
le  number  of  people  he  found  collected  together  there,  for 
the  celebration  of  their  religious  solemnities,  in  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  This  city,  he  tells  us,  he 
thought  he  might  safely  say,  had  not  one  thousand  families 
in  it  of  constant  inhabitants,  and  the  buildings  very  mean 
and  ordinary.  That  four  caravans  arrive  there  every  year, 
with  great  numbers  of  people  in  each,  and  the  Mohamme- 
dans say,  there  meet  not  fewer  than  seventy  thousand  souls 
at  the.se  solemnities ;  and  that  though  he  could  not  think 
the  number  quite  so  large,  jet  that  it  is  very  great.  How 
such  numbers  of  people,  with  their  beasts,  could  be  lodged 
and  entertained  in  such  a  little  ragged  town  as  Mecca,  is  a 
question  he  thus  answers :  *'  As  for  houseroom,  the  inhab- 
itants do  straiten  themselves  very  much,  in  order  at  this 
time  to  make  their  market.  And  as  for  such  as  come  last, 
after  the  town  is  filled,  they  pitch  their  tents  without  the 
town,  and  there  abide  until  they  remove  towards  home.  As 
for  provision,  they  all  bring  sufficient  with  them,  except  it 
be  of  flesh,  which  they  may  have  at  Mecca ;  but  all  other 
provisions,  asbuuer,  honev,  oil,  olives,  rice,  biscuit,  &c.  they 
Dring  with  them  as  much  as  wHi  last  through  the  wilder- 
ness, forward  and  backward,  as  well  as  the  time  they  stay 
at  Mecca ;  and  so  for  their  camiels  they  bring  store  of  prov- 
ender,  &c.  with  them."  The  number  of  Jews  that  assem- 
bled at  Jerusalem  at  their  passover,  was  much  greater :  but 
had  not  Jerusalem  been  a  much  larger  city  than  Micca  is, 
as  in  truth  it  was,  yet  the  present  Mohammedan  practice 
of  abiding  under  ieniSj  and  carrying  their  provisions  and 
bedding  with  them,  will  easily  explain  how  they  might  be 
accommodated.  Josephus  sajrs,  that  in  one  year  the  num- 
ber of  lambs  slain  at  the  passover  amounted  to  five  hundred 
and  fifty-six  thousand  five  hundred,  and  that  ten  men  at 
least  ate  of  one  lamb,  and  often  many  more,  even  to  the 
number  of  twenty.  Taking  therefore  the  number  of  per- 
sons at  the  lowest  computation,  i.  e.  ten  to  one  lamb,  there 
must  have  been  present  this  year  at  Jerusalem,  not  less  than 
two  million  Ave  nundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  persons  I — 


Ver.  30.  And  his  servants  carried  him  in  a 
chariot  dead  from  Megiddo,  and  brought  him 
to  Jerusalem,  and  buried  him  in  his  own  sepul- 
chre. And  the  people  of  the  land  took  Jehoa- 
haz  the  son  of  Josiah,  and  anointed  him,  and 
made  him  king  in  his  bther's  stead. 

Rttf  on  ch.  9. 98. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Ver.  7.  And  they  slew  the  sons  of  Zedekiah 
before  his  eyes,  and  put  out  the  eyes  of  Zede- 
kiah, and  bound  him  with  fetters  of  brass,  and 
carried  him  'to  Babylon. 

This  was  probably  done  with  the  intention  oi  renderiai^ 
the  king  incapable  of  ever  reascending  the  throne.  Thus  it 
was  a  law  in  Persia  down  to  the  latest  time,  that  no  blind 
person  could  mount  the  throne.  Hence  the  barbarous  cus- 
tom, common  at  the  time  of  Chard  in,  and  even  since,  ol 
depriving  the  sons  and  male  relations  of  a  Persian  Idne, 
who  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  attain  the  government,  of  their 
si^ht.  Down  to  the  time  of  Abbes,  who  reiened  in  1643, 
this  was  done,  according  to  Chardin,  only  by  passing  a 
red-hot  copper  plate  before  the  eyes.  "  But  the  power  oi 
vision  was  not  so  entirely  destroyed,  but  that  the  person 
blinded  still  retained  a  glimmering;  and  the  operation  was 
frequently  performed  in  so  favourable  a  manner,  that  still 
some  sight  remained.  During  the  reign  of  Abbas  II.,  out 
of  the  brothers  of  that  prince  once  visited  his  aunt  and  bii 
nephew,  whose  palace  joins  the  residence  of  the  Dutch: 
as  he  expressea  a  wish  to  visit  these  strangers,  they  were 
informed  of  Ihis,  and  they  were  invited  to  spend  an  after- 
noon, and  take  supper  with  them.  The  brother  of  the  king 
brouerht  several  other  blinded  princes  with  him,  and  whea 
candies  were  introduced,  it  was  observed  that  they  were 
aware  of  it.  They  were  asked  if  they  saw  any  thios. 
The  king's  brother  answered  in  the  afiirmative,and  added, 
that  he  could  see  enough  to  walk  without  a  stick.  This 
was  unfortunately  heard  by  one  of  the  court  spies,  who 
were  employed  to  watch  all  the  motions  of  the  great  peo|^ 
According  to  the  custom  of  these  people,  he  related  it  to 
the  king  in  a  malicious  manner,  and  so  that  he  could  not 
avoid  being  nneasy.  'How!'  cried  he,  *  these  blind  peo- 
ple boast  they  can  see  1  I  shaO  prevent  that ;'  and  imme- 
diately he  ordered  their  eyes  to  be  put  out  in  the  manner 
above  described.  This  is  performed  by  entirely  pnttinE 
out  the  eyes  with  the  point  of  a  da^rger.  The  ^ersians,^ 
continues  Chardin,  *' consider  their  policy  towards  the 
children  of  the  royal  family,  as  humane  and  landahle; 
since  they  only  deprive  them  of  their  sight,  and  do  not  put 
themto death,  as  the  Turks  do.  They  say  that  it  is  allow- 
able to  deprive  these  princes  of  their  sight,  to  secure  the 
tranquillify  of  the  state ;  bat  they  dare  not  put  them  to  death 
for  two  reasons ;  the  first  is,  because  the  law  forbids  to  spill 
innocent  blood ;  secondly,  because  it  might  be  possible  taat 
those  who  remained  alive  should  die  wiihom  ehildrai,  and 
if  there  were  no  other  relations,  the  whole  legitimate  fami- 
ly would  become  extinct."-*RoaEiQniLLEB. 

Ver.  30.  And  his  allowance  was  a  continual 
allowance  given  him  of  the  king,  a  daily  rate 
for  every  day,  all  the  dap  of  his  life. 

The  other  goests  were  arranged  round  the  room,  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  ranks :  among  whom  was  an  old 
man,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Sem  family,  whom  they 
called  Nawab,  and  who  took  his  seat  next  to  the  Ameeo- 
ad-Dowlah.  Ahhoogh  needy  and  without  power,  he  is 
always  treated  with  the  greatest  respect.  9  Bam.  tx.  1. 7. 
He  receives  a  daily  sursai,  or  allowance,  from  the  king, 
which  makes  his  case  resemble  that  of  Jehoiachin,  for  his 
allowance  was  a  continual  allowance  given  him  of  tbe 
kin^,  a  daily  rate,  all  the  days  of  his  life.  3  Kings  xx  v.  30. 
Givmg  to  tne  Nawab  a  hign  rank  in  society,  is  illnstratire 
of  the  precedence  given  to  Jehoiachin,  by  setting  his  throne 
above  the  throne  oi  the  kings  thai  were  with  hun  in  Bab- 
ylon.-'MoBUEa. 
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CHAPTER  IL 
Vet,  34.  Now  Sheshan  had  no  sons,  but  daugh- 
ters: and  Sheshan  had  a  servant,  an  Egyptian, 
whose  name  was  Jarha.  35.  And  Sneshan 
gave  his  daughter  to  Jarha  his  servant  to  wife, 
and  she  bare  him  Attai. 

The  usages  of  the  East  differ  venr  much  from  those  of 
lie  West,  with  relation  to  the  more  than  kind  treatment  of 
:heir  servants ;  but  they  perfectly  agree  with  those  that  are 
referred  to  in  the  scriptures.  How  far  these  have  been 
:aken  noiice  of  in  explaining  passages  of  holy  writ,  I  do 
lot  know;  but  I  believe  the  gathering  up  together,  and 
^resenting  them  in  one  view  to  my  reader,  will  be  a  sort  of 
lovelty. 

They  marry  their  slaves  IVeqnently  to  their  daughters, 
ind  that  when  they  have  no  male  issue,  and  those  daughters 
ire  what  we  call  great  fortunes.  That  Hassan  of  whom 
\f  aiilet  ^ves  a  long  account  in  his  eleventh  letter,  and  who 
ivas  kiaia  of  the  Asaphs  of  Cairo,  that  is  to  say,  the  colonel 
y{  four  or  five  thousand  men  who  go  under  that  name,  was 
he  slave  of  a  predecessor  in  that  office,  the  famous  Kamel, 
ind  married  his  daughter:  "  for  Kamel,"  savs  he,  "accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  country,  gave  him  one  of  his 
laughters  in  marriage,  and  left  him,  at  his  death,  one  part 
>f  the  great  riches  he  had  amassed  tt^^ether  in  the  course  of 
1  long  and  prosperous  life."  What  Sheshan  then  did^  was 
perhaps  not  so  extraordinary  as  we  may  have  imagmed, 
but  perfectly  conformable  to  old  eastern  customs,  if  not  to 
the  arrangements  of  Moses ;  at  least  it  is,  we  see,  just  the 
same  with  what  is  now  practised. — Harmer. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
Ver.  39.  And  they  went  to  the  entrance  of  Gedor, 
even  unto  the  east  side  of  the  valley,  to  seek  * 
pasture  for  their  flocks.  40.  And  tney  found 
fat  pasture  and  good,  and  the  land  was  wide, 
and  quiet,  and  peaceable ;  for  iheyoi  Ham  had 
dwelt  there  of  old. 

Our  people,  who  are  extremely  watchful  over  their  pub- 
lic pastures,  to  guard  them  from  intruders,  and  so  r^dy  to 
^o  to  law  with  their  next  neighbours  about  their  right  to 
common,  or  the  number  of  beasts  they  shall  feed  there, 
may  think  it  very  grange  that  Abraham  and  Lot.  the  Ken- 
iies  and  Rechabites,  should  have  been  permitted  to  move 
up  and  down,  and  feed  their  flocks  and  nerds  immolested, 
in  inhabited  countries  as  well  as  in  deserts. 

But  this  ancient  custom  still  continues  in  Palestine,  which, 
depopulated  as  it  is,  probably  has  as  many  inhabitants  in  its 
towns,  as  it  had  in  the  days  of  Abraham.  Nor  is  this  pe- 
:uliar  to  Palestine ;  there  are  many  that  live  in  Barbary, 
md  other  places,  in  the  same  manner.  And  as  the  Kenites 
ind  Rechabites  lived  in  Palestine  in  tents,  and  pastured 
:heir  cattle  there  without  molestation,  when  tne  country  was 
trery  populous,  so  Maillet  assures  us,  that  great  numbers 
:)f  these  people  that  live  in  tents,  come  into  Egypt  itself  to 
pasture  tneir  cattle,  a  very  populous  country,  and  indeed 
:he  Holland  of  the  Levant  As  I  do  not  know  his  account 
iias  ever  appeared  in  finglish,  I  will  here  give  it  to  the 
reader: — 

"  Besides  these  native  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  who  have 
Sxed  habitations,  and  compose  those  numerous  and  popo* 
ouM  villages  of  which  I  have  spoken  above,  there  are  also 
in  that  part  of  the  country  that  is  next  the  deserts,  and  even 
nfteu  in  those  that  border  on  the  Nile,  a  sort  of  wandering 
people,  who  dwell  in  tents,  and  chanse  their  habitation,  as 
the  want  of  pasture  or  the  variety  of  the  seasons  lead  them. 
These  people  are  called  Bedouin  Arabs;  and  we  may 


reckon  there  are  above  two  millions  of  them  in  Egypt. 
Some  keep  on  the  mountains,  and  at  a  distance  from  ine 
cities  and  villages,  but  always  in  places  where  it  is  easy  for 
them  to  have  water.  Others  pitch  their  tents,  which  are 
very  low  and  poor,  in  thf  neighbourhood  of  places  that  are 
inhabited,  where  they  permit  them  for  a  small  recompense 
to  feed  their  flocks.  They  even  give  them  up  sou>e  lands 
to  cultivate  for  their  own  use,  only  to  avoid  having  any  mis- 
xmderstanding  with  people,  who  can  do  a  great  deal  of 
mischief  without  any  danger  of  having  it  returned  upon 
them.  For  to  avoid  every  thing  of  this  kind,  they  have 
nothine  to  do  but  to  penetrate  a  day's  journey  into  the  des- 
erts, wnere,  by  their  extreme  frugality,  and  by  the  knowl- 
edge they  have  of  places  of  water,  they  can  subsist  several 
months  without  great  diflicnlty.  There  is  not  a  more  pleas- 
ing sight  in  the  world,  than  the  beholding,  in  the  months  of 
November,  December,  and  January,  those  vast  meadows, 
where  the  grass,  almost  as  high  as  a  man,  is  so  thick  that 
a  bullock  laid  in  it  has  enough  of  it  without  rising,  within 
his  reach,  to  feed  on  for  a  whole  day,  all  covered  with  habi- 
tations and  tents,  with  people  and  herds.  And  indeed  it  is 
at  this  time  of  the  year  that  the  Bedouins  flock  into  Egypt, 
from  three  or  four  hundred  leagues  distance,  in  order  lo 
feed  their  camels  and  horses  there.  The  tribute  which 
they  require  of  them  for  granting  this  permission,  they  pay 
with  the  produce  of  some  manufactures  of  their  wool,  or 
with  some  sheep,  which  they  sell,  as  well  as  their  lambs,  or 
some  young  cameht.  which  they  dispose  of.  As  to  what 
remains,  accustomed  as  they  are  to  extreme  frugality,  thej 
live  on  a  little,  and  a  very  small  matter  issufiicient  for  their 
support.  Alter  having  spent  a  certain  space  of  time  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Nile,  they  retire  into  the  deserts,  from 
whence,  by  routes  with  which  they  are  acquainted,  they 
pass  into  other  regions,  to  dwell  there  in  like  manner  some 
months  of  the  year,  till  the  return  of  the  usual  season  calls 
them  back  to  Egvpt." 

We  see  here  tnat  they  are  at  liberty  to  feed  their  cattle, 
not  only  in  the  deserts  adjoining  to  cultivated  countries, 
but  in  those  countries  themselves,  and  in  those  that  are  full 
of  people  too.  The  commons  then  of  these  countries  are 
not,  cannot  be,  appropriated  to  this  or  that  village,  this 
or  that  district,  but  lie  open  to  all,  nor  have  they  any  notion 
of  our  rights  of  commoning.  It  was  so  anciently  in  Israel, 
as  appears  by  the  case  of  the  Kenites  and  Recnabites,  as 
well  as  by  that  ancient  constitution  among  the  Jews,  ascri* 
bed  by  them  to  Joshua,  and  which  is  the  first  of  ten  that  are 
suppcK^  to  have  been  established  by  him,  by  which  it  was 
lawtiil  to  feed  a  flock  in  the  woods,  everywhere,  without 
any  regard  to  the  division  of  the  lands  between  the  tribes, 
so  that  those  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  might  feed  a  flock  in 
the  woods  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  These  usages  are  ex- 
tremely contrary  to  ours ;  the  observing  therefore  that  they 
continue  still  in  full  force  in  the  East,  may  be  requu«ite  to 
engage  us  to  admit  such  suppositions,  in  settling  the  Old 
Testament  history,  as  we  mignt  otherwise  hardly  te  willing 
to  allow.— Harmbr. 

CHAPTER  V. 
Ver.  10.  And  in  the  days  of  Saul  they  made  war 
with  the  Hagarites,  who  fell  by  their  hand: 
and  they  dwelt  in  their  tents  throughont  all  the 
east  land  of  Gilead. 

The  shepherds  are  not  the  only  class  of  people  that  live 
in  tents ;  many  Orientals  forsake  their  villages  at  the  ap- 
proach of  summer,  for  the  more  airy  and  refreshing  shelter 
which  they  afibrd.  This  custom,  which  may  be  traced  to 
an  antiquity  ver^  remote,  explains,  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  an  incident  in  the  nistorv  of  Jacob.  When  the 
patriarcn,  in  consequence  of  a  divine  admonition,  had 
formed  the  resolution  to  return  ftom.  Mesopotamia  to  his 
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father's  house,  he  sent  for  Rachel  and  Leah  to  his  flocks, 
and  there  informed  them  of  his  design ;  and  on  their  con- 
senting to  go  with  him,  he  set  out  upon  his  journey  so 
8ilentl}[«  that  LAban  had  no  notice  of  it  till  the  third  day 
afler  his  departure.  It  appears,  however,  that  he  carried 
all  his  effects  with  him,  and  tents  for  the  accommodation  of 
his  family ;  and  that  Laban,  who  pursued  him,  had  tents 
also  for  the  use  of  his  followers.  The  reason  is,  it  was  the 
time  of  sheep-shearing;  when  the  masters  and  ail  their  re- 
tainers commonly  Uvea  under  tents  in  the  open  fields ;  and 
had  the  greater  parL  if  not  the  whole  of  their  furniture  with 
them,  on  account  or  the  entertainments  which  were  given 
on  these  joyful  occasions.  Thus  was  Jacob  equipped  at 
once  for  his  journey,  and  LAban  for  the  pursuit.  It  is  not 
more  difficult  to  account  for  the  intelligence  not  reaching 
Laban  till  the  third  day  after  Jacob's  escape.  Laban^ 
flocks  were  in  two  divisions— one  under  the  care  of  Jacob, 
the  other  committed  to  the  care  of  Laban's  sons,  at  Uie 
distance  of  three  days'  journey;  and  Jacob's  own  flock, 
under  the  management  of*  his  family,  were,  probably  for 
the  same  reason,  at  an  equal  distance.  Besides  this,  there 
might  be  other  circumstances  which  retarded  the  proaress 
of  the  messenger,  which  the  sacred  hi^orian  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  state ;  the  fact  is  certain,  and  all  the  incidents 
of  the  story  are  natural  and  easy.  The  custom  of  living  in 
tents  was  not  confined  to  people  in  the  country;  persons  of 
distinction  oflen  retired  from  the  towns  into  the  fields,  and. 
lived  under  tents  during  the  heats  of  summer.  Tahmasp, 
a  Persian  monarch,  used  to  spend  the  winter  at  Casbin, 
and  to  retire  in  the  summer  three  or  four  leagues  into  the 
country,  where  he  lived  intents  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Alou- 
yent,  a  place  famed  lor  its  cool  and  pleasant  retreats.  His 
8ucces?«rs  acted  in  the  same  manner,  till  the  time  of  Abbas 
the  Great,  who  removed  his  court  to  Ispahan.— Pazton. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Ver.  18.  (Who  hitherto  waited  in  the  king's  gfate 
eastw^ard:)  they  were  porters  in  the  companies 
of  the  children  of  LevL 

This  gate  was  so  called,  because  Solomon  built  it  and 
the  rest  of  the  wall  on  that  side,  at  an  extraordinary  trouble 
and  expense,  raising  the  foundation  four  hundred  cubits, 
or  seven  hundred  and  twenty-nine  feet  seven  inches  i>om 
the  bottom  of  the  deep  valley  of  Kidron,  by  means  of  large 
stones,  twenty  cubits,  or  thirty-six  feet  five  inches  long,  and 
six  cubits,  or  ten  feet  ten  inches  high,  so  as  to  be  on  an 
equality  with  the  rest  of  the  surface,  when  Captain  Light 
visited  Jerusalem,  in  1814,  some  of  these  large  stones  seem 
to  have  been  remaining,  for  when  describing  the  Turkish 
aga's  house,  which  is  built  on  the  spot  where  the  house  of 
Pontius  Pilate  formerly  stood,  he  says, "  what  attracted  my 
observation  most,  were  three  or  four  layers  of  immense 
stones,  apparently  of  the  ancient  town,  forming  part  of  the 
walls  of  tne  palace."  The  ancients  delighted  m  building 
with  these  large  kinds  of  stones,  for  in  the  ruins  which  we 
have  of  ancient  buildings,  they  are  often  to  be  found  of 
great  magnitude.  Mr.  Wood,  in  his  Ruins  of  Palmyra 
and  BalbeCf  states,  "that  the  atones  which  compose  the 
sloping  wall  of  the  latter  are  enormous ;  some  are  fh>m 
twenty-eight  to  thirty-five  feet  long,  and  nine  feet  high. 
There  are  three  of  the  following  dimensions :  fifty-eight 
feet  high,  and  twelve  thick;  they  are  of  white  granite,  with 
large  shining  flakes  like  gypsnni." 

At  Bagdad,  the  gate  Al  Talism  is  "  now  bricked  up,  in 
honour  of  its  having  been  entered  in  triumph  by  the  Sultan 
Murad,  after  his  having  recovered  Bagdad  from  the  Per- 
sians, and  the  weak  grasp  of  the  unworthy  son  of  the  great 
Abbas.  In  consequence  of  this  signal  event,  the  portal  was 
jistantly  closed  on  the  victor  having  marched  through,  and 
from  that  day  has  never  been  reopened.  This  custom  of 
shutting  up  any  passage  that  has  been  peculiarly  honoured, 
that  it  may  not  be  profaned  by  vulgar  footsteps,  appears  to 
have  ppevailed  very  generally  over  the  East  I  found  an 
instance  of  it  at  Ispahan,  where  the  AH  Copi  gate  Lsjn  like 
manner,  held  sacred  for  a  similar  reason."  (Sir  R.  K.  Por- 
ter )'-BURDER. 

CHAPTER  X. 

"^-r.  9.  And  when  they  had  stripped  him,  they 
^k  his  head,  and  nis  armour,  and  sent  into 


the  land  of  the  Philistines  round  ahout  to  carry 
tidings  unto  their  idols,  and  to  the  people. 

After  Saul  had  fallen  on  Mount  Gilboa,  his  enemies 
"  stripped  him,  and  took  ofi"  his  head,  and  sent  the  tidings 
to  their  idols."  When  the  heathen  of  the  present  day  ^;aio 
a  victor]^  over  their  enemies,  they  always  take  the  tiduigs 
to  their  idols.  There  is  the  king,  and  there  his  gener^ 
and  troops,  and  priests,  and  people,  marching  in  triumph  to 
the  temple.  Then  they  relate  to  the  gods  all  their  proceed- 
ings ;  how  they  conquered  the  foe,  and  that  to  them  they 
have  come  to  give  the  glory.  But  this  practice  is  had  re- 
course to,  also,  in  the  common  affairs  of  life.  A  man  de- 
livered from  prison,  or  any  great  emergency,  always  goes 
to  his  gods,  to  carry  the  joyful  tidings.  Hear  them  relate 
the  story :  "Ah  I  Swamy,  yon  know  Muttoo  wanted  to  ruia 
me ;  he  therefore  forged  a  deed  in  my  name,  and  tri^  to 
get  my  estates :  but  I  resisted  hiin,  ana  it  has  just  been  de- 
cided before  the  court,  that  he  is  guilty.  I  am  therefore 
come  to  praise  you,  O  S^^amy !"— RoBEaTS. 

CHAPTER  XL 
Ver.  4 1 .  Uriah  the  Hittite,  Zahad  the  son  of  AhlaL 

Foreigners  resident  in  the  country  were  permitted  to 
serve  in  the  Jewish  armies,  and  they  sometimes  rose  to  a 
very  high  rank;  for  both  Uriah  and  Ittai,  who  seemed 
to  have  neld  principal  commands  in  the  armies  of  David, 
were  aboriginal  Canaanites.  But  in  succeeding  ages,  the 
kings  of  Judah,  affecting  to  imitate  the  policy  of  the  sur- 
roimding  potentates,  or  distrusting  the  omnipotent  protec- 
tion of  Jehovah,  occasionally  hired  large  boaies  of  toreign 
troops  to  fight  their  battles,  who,  like  mercenaries  of  later 
times,  after  expelling  the  invaders,  sometimes  turned  their 
arms  against  their  employers,  and  ravaged  the  country 
which  they  came  to  protect. — Paxton. 

CHAPTER  XII. 
Ver.  8.  And  of  the  Gadites  there  separated  them- 
selves unto  David,  into  the  hold  to  the  wilder- 
ness, men  of  might,  and  men  of  war  Jit  for  the 
battle,  that  could  handle  shield  and  buckler, 
whose  faces  were  like  the  faces  of  lion's,  and 
were  as  swift  as  the  roes  upon  the  motmtains. 
•    See  on  3  Sam.  3. 18. 

Ver.  15.  These  are  they  that  went  over  Jordan 
in  the  first  month,  when  it  had  OTerflown  all 
his  banks ;  and  they  put  to  flight  all  tJkem  of 
the  valleys,  both  towards  the  east  and  towards 
the  west. 

See  on  Josh.  3. 15. 

Ver.  40.  Moreover,  they  that  were  nigh  them, 
even  unto  Issachar  and  Zebulup  and  Naphtali, 
brought  bread  on  asses,  and  on  camels,  and  on 
mules,  and  on  oxen ;  and  meat,  meal,  cakes  of 
figs,  and  bunches  of  raisins,  and  wine,  and  oil, 
and  oxen,  and  sheep  abundantly:  for  there  was 
joy  in  Israel. 

The  strong  and  docile  ox  was  also  tanght  to  sufamil 
his  shoulder  to  the  heavy  burden ;  for,  at  the  accession  cf 
David  to  the  throne  of  Israel,  the  people  brought  "  bread  oa 
asses,  and  on  camels,  and  on  males,  and  on  oxen.'*  He  s 
less  ntted,  indeed,  by  the  rotundity  of  his  form,  for  this  «pf^ 
cies  of  labour,  than  for  those  just  mentioned.  But  althoo^h 
the  very  back  of  the  ox,  according  to  this  elegant  writer, 
declares  that  it  has  not  been  formed  to  receive  a  load,  yet 
the  concurring  testimony  of  past  ages  assures  ns  that  it  » 
not  altogether  unfit  for  that  purpose.  £lian  observes,  thai 
the  bull  submits  to  the  bier,  and  carries  a  boy  or  a  girl  od 
his  neck,  and  a  woman  on  his  back.  The  Roman  authors 
mounted  Bacchus  on  a  bull,  and  made  Europa  travel  ia 
the  same  manner.  These  tacts  prove,  that  it  was  bf  no 
means  uncommon  to  use  the  ox  for  burdens  of  every  kind, 
and  even  for  the  saddle ;  a  custom  which  Mr.  Bmee  avers, 
is  still  practised  among  some  tribes.    In  Ouserat  the  oxm 
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are  perfectly  white,  with  black  horns,  a  skin  delicately  soft, 
and  eyes  rivalling  those  of  the  antelope  in  brilliant  lustre. 
Those  reared  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province  are  no- 
ble animals,  superior  in  size,  strength,  ana  dociliiy ;  some 
of  them  travel  with  a  hackery,  a  vehicle  for  the  convey- 
ance of  women  and  children,  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  a 
day ;  and  are  yoked  to  the  carriages  of  wealthy  Hindoos  in 
distant  parts  of  India.  In  sweetness  of  temper  and  gentle- 
ness of  manners  they  nearly  resemble  the  elephant.  Some 
of  these  oxen  are  valued  at  nearly  two  hundred  pounds 
sterling.— Paxton.    ^ 

CHAPTER  XVIL 
Yer.  16.  And  David  the  king  came  and  sat  be- 
fore the  Lord,  and  said.  Who  am  I,  O  Lord 
God,  and  what  u  my  house,  that  thou  hast 
brought  me  hitherto  ? 

The  ceremonial  of  the  Orientals  does  not  end  with  the 
introduction  of  persons  to  one  another,  but  continues  during 
the  whole  visit.  The  most  scrupulous  attention  is  paid  by 
all  parties  to  the  established  tokens  of  respect ;  the  posture 
of  the  body,  the  part  of  the  room,  and  other  circumstances, 
are  all  reflated  by  custom,  to  whose  imperious  dictates 
they  have  implicitly  submitted  from  the  remotest  antiquity. 
One  of  the  postures  by  which  a  person  testifies  his  respect 
for  a  superior,  is  by  sitting  upon  nis  heels,  which  is  consid- 
ered as  a  token  of  great  humility.  In  this  manner,  says 
Dr.  Pococke,  resting  on  their  hams,  sat  the  attenduits  of 
the  English  consul,  when  he  waited  on  the  caia  of  the 
pacha  of  Tripoli.  It  was  in  this  humble  posture,  protebly, 
that  David,  the  king  of  Israel,  sat  before  the  Lord  in  the 
sanctuary,  when  he  blessed  him  for  his  gracious  promise 
concerning  his  family ;  half  sitting  and  half  kneeling,  so  as 
to  rest  the  Dody  upon  the  heels.  This  entirely  removes  the 
ground  of  perplexity,  which  some  expositors  have  felt,  in 
their  attempts  to  elicit  a  meaning  from  the  phrase,  sitting 
before  the  Lord,  at  once  consistent  with  the  majesty  of  Je- 
hovah, and  the  humility  of  the  worshipper;  for  this  attitude 
expressed  among  the  Orientals  the  aeepest  humility,  and 
by  consequence,  was  every  way  becoming  a  worshipper  of 
the  true  God. — jPaxton. 

CHAPTER  XVni. 
Ver.  9.  Now  when  Ton  king  of  Hamath  heard 
how  David  had  smitten  all  the  host  of  Hada- 
rezer  king  of  Zohah,  10.  He  sentHadoram  his 
son  to  King  David,  to  inquire  of  his  welfare, 
and  to  congratulate  him,  because  he  had  fought 
against  Hadarezer,  and  smitten  him ;  (for  Hada* 
rezer  had  war  with  Tou ;)  and  toith  him  all 
manner  of  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  and  brass. 

Here,  again,  we  have  a  beautiful  and  simple  picture  of 
eastern  manners.  Tou,  the  heathen  king,  sent  a  messen^r 
to  compliment  David  on  his  success  over  his  enemies. 
Who,  in  the  East,  has  not  witnessed  similar  things  1  Has 
a  man  gained  a  case  in  a  court  of  law :  has  he  been  blessed 
by  the  birth  of  a  son ;  has  he  given  bis  daughter  in  mac- 
nage ;  has  he  gained  a  situation  under  government ;  has  he 
returned  from  a  voyage  or  a  journey,  or  finished  a  success- 
ful speculation ; — then  his  mends  and  neighbours  send 
messengers  to  con^tulate  him — to  express  the  joy  they 
feel  in  his  prosperity;  ''so  much  so.  that,  had  it  come  to 
themselves,  their  pleasure  could  not  have  been  greater."— 

RoBEBTi. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

Yer.  1.  And  Satan  stood  up  against  Israel,  and 
provoked  David  to  number  Israel 

Bee  on  9  Sam.  S4. 1. 

Ver.  5.  And  Joab  gave  the  sum  of  the  number  of 
the  people  unto  David.  And  all  they  of  Israel 
were  a  thousand  thousand  and  a  hundred  thou- 
•and  men  that  drew  sword:  and  Judahtoof  four 


hundred  threescore  and  ten  thousand  men  that 
drew  sword. 

Few  things  in  history  are  more  surprising  than  the  greal 
numbers  which  are  recorded  as  forming  eastern  armies . 
even  the  scripture  accounts  of  the  armies  that  invaded 
Judea,  or  were  raised  in  Judea,  often  excite  the  wonder  ot 
their  readers.  To  parallel  these  great  numbers  by  those  oi 
other  armies,  is  not  all  that  is  acceptable  to  the  inquisitive ; 
it  is  requisite  also  to  show  how  so  small  a  province  as  the 
Holy  Land  really  was,  could  furnish  such  mighty  armies 
of  fighting  men ;  with  the  tmcertainty  of  the  proponion  ot 
these  fighting  men  to  the  whole  number  cf  the  nation  ;  in 
respect  to  which  many  unfounded  conjectures  have  escaped 
the  pens  of  the  learned.  This  includes  more  importance 
than  may  be  at  first  sight  attached  to  it,  because  it  is  well 
known  that  Josephus,  in  narrating  the  same  facts,  often  gives 
diflferenl  numbers.  In  the  story  of  Abijah,  1  Kings  xv.  5, 
we  read  in  some  MSS.  40,000,  instead  of  400,000.  The 
question  is,  which  is  wrong  1  since  it  has  been  concluded 
that  both  could  not  be  right.  Besides  this,  the  answers  to 
those  who  question  the  possibility  of  the  Holy  Land  main- 
taining so  great  a  population  as  the  armies  mentioned  im« 
plies,  have  usually  taken  the  proportion  which  Europe  fur- 
nishes of  fighting  men  to  the  mass  of  its  inhabitants ;  and 
very  erroneous  conclusions  (as  I  conceive)  have  been 
drawn  from  such  calculations.  It  must  be  admitted,  that 
the  passages  in  which  numbers  are  expressed  in  all  ancient 
writings,  and  by  parity  of  reason,  in  the  scriptures,  seem, 
more  than  many  others,  to  iustify  suspicion  of  error  in  our 
present  copies ;  and  to  imderstand  them  correctly  requires 
much  attention  and  information;  especially  when  such 
numbers  are  very  |[reat  Havine  premised  this,  I  proceed 
to  attempt  two  particulars :  firsif  by  instances  of  numerous 
armies  which  kave  been  occasionally  raised,  to  show  wha: 
mof  be  done  by  despotic  power,  or  the  impulse  of  military 
glory ;  seeondlff  to  show  that  the  composition  of  Asiatic 
armies  is  such  as  may  render  credible  those  numbers  which 
express  their  gross  amoimt;  while  no  just  inference  re- 
specting the  entire  population  of  a  country  can  be  drawn 
from  the  numbers  stated  as  occasionally  composing  its  ar- 
mies. As  to  the  first  particular,  the  accounts  of  the  armies 
of  Semiramis,of  Darius,andof  Xerxes,  are  in  everybody's 
hands,  but  as  these  are  not  without  suspicion  of  havjng 
been  enlarged,  either  purposely  by  misreport.  or  acciden- 
tally by  errors  in  copyists,  I  decline  them;  ana  rather  sub* 
mit  to  the  reader's  attention  the  account  given  by  KnoUes 
in  kis  "  History  of  the  Turks,"  of  the  contending  armies 
of  Jhjazel  and  Tamerlane,  It  is  no  bad  specimen  of  the 
"  I  will"  of  military  power,  of  the  cares  and  anxieties  at- 
tending on  the  station  of  command,  and  of  the  feelings  of 
great  minds  on  great  occasions. 

"  So,  marching  on,  Tamerlane  at  length  came  to  Bachi- 
chich,  where  he  staid  to  ref^h  his  army  eight  daies,  and 
there  a||;aine  took  a  generall  muster  thereof,  wherein  were 
found  (as  most  write)  four  hundred  thousand  korse^  and  six 
hufndred  tkouaamdfnoi  i  or,  as  some  others  that  were  there 

S resent  affirme,  three  hundred  thousand  horsemen^  and  Jiue 
undred  thousand  foot  of  al  nations,  Vnto  whom  he  there 
gaue  a  generall  pay,  and,  as  his  manner  was,  made  vnto 
tnem  an  oration,  informing  them  of  such  orders  as  he  would 
haue  kept,  to  the  end  they  might  the  better  obserue  the 
same :  with  much  other  militarie  discipline,  whereof  he  was 
very  curious  with  his  captains.  At  which  time,  also,  it  was 
lawfull  for  euery  common  soldier  to  behold  him  with  more 
boldness  than  on  other  daies,  forasmuch  as  he  did  for  that 
time,  and  such  like,  lay  aside  his  imperial  majestic,  and 

shew  himselfe  more  iamiliar  vnto  them "  Page  915. 

. . ."  Atolcozzius  hauing  made  true  relation  vnto  Baiazet^ 
was  by  him  demanded '  whether  of  the  two  armies  he  thought 
bi|:ger  or  stronger  V  for  now  Baiaztt  had  assembled  a 
mightie  armie  of  three  kwndred  thousand  men,  or,  as  some 
report,  of  three  hundred  thousand  horsemen  ana  Uro  hundred 
thousand  foU,  Wherennto  Malcozzins^  hauing  before  cra- 
ned pardon,  answered,  '  That  it  could  not  oe,  but  that 
Tamerlane  might  in  reason  haue  the  greater  number,  for 
that  he  was  a  commander  of  farre  greater  countries.' 


816. . .  .'*  All  which  T^amerlane,  walking  this  night  vp  and 
down  in  his  caiape,  heard,  and  much  r«i»iced  «u  see  tbs 
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Kope  that  his  soldiers  had  alieadie  in  general  oonceined  of 
the  yictorie.  Who  after  the  second  watch  retaming  vnto 
his  pauilllon,  and  there  casting  himself  upon  a  csLvpet,  bad 
thought  to  haue  slept  a  while ;  bui  his  cares  not  suffering  him 
sotodOfhe  Ma», as kis fnannerwas,  caUedfor  a ftooce,  wherein 
was  amiained  the  Hues  of  his  fathers  and  anustors^  and  of 
other  valievU  worthies,  the  whteh  he  vsed  ordinarily  to  read^ 
as  he  then  did:  not  as  therwith  vainlj  to  deceiue  the  time, 
but  to  make  vse  thereof,  by  the  imitation  of  that  which  was 
by  them  worthily  done,  and  declining  of  such  dangers  as 

they  by  their  rashness  or  ouersight  fei  into.*'  Page  218 

[Vide  the  same  kind  of  occupation  of  Ahasuerus^  Esther 
vi.1.1 

. .  .'*  My  will  is,'*  said  Tamerlane, "  that  mjr  men  come  for- 
ward vnto  me,  as  soon  as  they  may,  for  I  will  aduance  for- 
ward with  an  hundred  thousand  footmen,  fiAie  thousand  vpon 
each  of  mv  two  wings,  and  in  the  middest  of  them  forty 
thousand  or  my  best  horsemen.  My  pleasure  is,  that  after 
they  haue  tried  the  force  of  these  men,  that  they  come  vnto 
my  avauntgard,  of  whom  I  wil  dispose,  and  fiflf  thousand 
horse  more  in  three  bodies,  whom  thou  shait  command: 
which  I  wil  assist  with  80,000  horse,  wherein  shal  be  mine 
own  person :  hauing  100,000  footmen  behind  me,  who  shal 
march  in  two  squadrons:  and  for  my  arereward  I  appoint 
40,000  horse,  and  fiftie  thousand  footmen,  who  shal  not 
march,  but  to  my  aid.  And  I  wil  make  cnoice  of  10,000 
of  my  best  horse,  whom  I  wil  send  into  euery  place  where 
I  shal  thinke  needful!  within  my  armie,  for  'to  impan  my 
commands."    (KnoUes's  History  of  the  Turks,  page  318.) 

[It  is  impossible,  on  this  occasion,  not  to  recollect  the  im- 
mense army  led  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte  into  Russia,  ex- 
ceeding six  hundred  thousand  troops ;  also  the  forces  engaaed 
around  Leipsie,  amounting  (including  both  sides)  to  half  a 
million  of  men.  Vide  I^rcBAaT  Panoraica,  for  Novem- 
ber, 1813.] 

It  may  be  said,  "  Such  mighty  empires  may  well  be 
supposed  to  raise  forces,  to  which  the  small  state  of  Judea 
was  incompetent ;"  and.  this  may  safely  be  admitted.  But 
what  was,  m  all  probability,  the  nature  and  com/position  of 
the  Jewish,  as  of  other  eastern  armies,  we  may  learn  from 
the  following  relations,  which  contribute  to  strengthen  the 
credil)iiity  of  the  greater  numbers  recorded  as  composing 
them.  I  shall  first  offer  what  Baron  De  Tott  reports  of 
the  armies  raised  by  the  cham  of  the  Crimea;  and  then, 
as  still  more  descriptive  of  Asiatic  armies,  especially  of 
those  raised  on  the  rour  of  an  occasion,  the  remarks  of 
M.  Volney :  *'  It  may  be  presumed  that  tne  rustic,  frugal 
iifej  which  these  pastoral  people  lead,  favours  populaiidn. 
while  the  wants  and  excesses  of  luxury,  among  poHshed 
nations,  strike  at  its  very  root.  In  fact,  it  is  observed,  that 
the  people  are  less  numerous  under  the  roofs  of  the  Crimea, 
and  the  province  of  Boodjack,  than  in  the  tents  of  the  No- 
guais.  The  beat  calculation  we  can  make,  is  from  a  view 
of  the  military  forces  which  the  cham  is  able  to  assemble. 
We  shall  soon  see  this  prince  raising  tkree  armies  at  the 
larae  time ;  one  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  which  he  com- 
manded in  person:  another  of  sixt^i  thousand,  commanded 
by  the  calj^ ;  and  a  third  of  JorCif  thousand,  by  the  noo- 
radin.  He  had  the  power  of  raising  dauUe  the  number, 
without  prejudice  to  tne  necessary  latouni  of  the  state. 

"  The  invasion  of  New  Servia,  which  had  been  de- 
teripined  on  at  Constantinople,  was  consented  to  in  the 
assembly  of  the  grand  vassals  of  Tartary,  and  orders 
were  expedited,  throughout  the  provinces,  for  the  necessary 
military  supplies.  Taree  horsemenwett  to  be  furnished  by 
eight  famities,  which  number  was  estimated  to  be  sufficient 
for  the  three  armies,  which  were  all  to  begin  their  operations 
at  once.  That  of  the  nooradin,  consisting  of  foriy  thou-^ 
sand  men,  had  orders  to  repair  to  the  Little  Don ;  that  of  the 
calfTAi  of  sixty  thousand^  was  to  range  the  left  coast  of  the 
Boristhenes,  till  they  came  beyond  the  Orela;  and  that 
which  the  cham  commanded  in  person,  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand,  was  to  penetrate  into  New  Servia."    (De  Tott.) 

"  Sixty  thousand  men,  with  them,  are  very  far  from  oeing 

?nonymous  with  sixty  thousand  soldiers,  as  in  our  armies, 
hat  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  affords  a  proof  of 
this;  it  might  amount,  in  fact,  to  forty  tnonsand  men,  which 
may  be  classed  as  follows:— Five  thousand  Mamlouk  cay- 
airy,  which  was  the  whole  effective  army ;  about  fifteen  hun- 
ired  Baibary  Arabs,  on  toot,  and  no  other  infantry,  for  the 
Turks  are  acquainted  with  none ;  with  them  the  cavalry  is 
•Vi*rv  thirg.    besides  these,  each  Mamlouk  having  in  his  | 


suite  two  footmen,  armed  with  staves,  these  would  form  a 
body  of  ten  thousand  valets,  besides  a  number  of  serranis 
and  serradgis,  or  attendants  on  horseback,  for  the  bey  and 
kachefe,*which  may  be  estimated  at  two  thousand :  all  the 
rest  were  sutlers,  and  the  usual  train  of  followers.  Such 
was  this  army,  as  described  to  be  in  Palestine,  by  peisons 
who  had  seen  and  followed  it.  The  Asiatic  armies  are 
mobSjlheir  marches  ravages,  their  campaigns  mere  inroads, 
and  their  battles  bloody  nays.  The  strongest,  or  the  aioai 
adventurous  party,  goes  in  search  of  the  other,  which  doc 
unfrequentiy  flies  without  offering  r^stance :  if  the^  stind 
their  ground,  they  engage  pellmel^cl^scharge  their  car- 
bines, break  their  spears,  and  hack  each  other  with  their 
sabres ;  for  they  rarely  nave  any  cannon,  and  when  tl  ey 
have,  they  are  but  of  little  service.  A  panic  frequeniiy 
diffuses  itself  without  cause :  one  party  flies,  the  other  pur- 
sues, and  shouts  victory;  the  vanquished  snomits  to  the  will 
of  the  conqueror,  and  the  campaign  often  terminates  without 
a  battle."    (Volney.) 

It  appears,  by  inese  extracts,  that  the  numbers  which 
compose  the  gross  of  Asiatic  armies  are  yery  far  from  de* 
noting  the  true  number  of  soldiers,  fighting  men,  of  that 
army :  in  fact,  when  we  oeduct  those  whose  attendance  is 
of  little  advantage,  it  may  be  not  very  distant  from  truth, 
if  we  say,  nine  out  of  ten  are  such  as,  m  Europe,  would  be 
forbid  the  army ;  nor  is  the  suggestion  absolutely  despica* 
ble,  that  when  we  read  40,  instead  of  400,  the  true  fighting 
coips  of  soldiers  only  are  reckoned  and  stated.  However 
that  may  be,  these  authorities  are  sufficient  to  justify  the 
possibility  of  such  numbers  as  scripture  has  recorded,  Seing 
assembled  for  purposes  of  warfare;  of  which  purposes 
plunder  is  not  one  of  the  least,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who 
usually  attend  a  camp.  It  follows,  also,  that  no  conclosive 
estimate  of  the  population  of  a  kingdom  can  be  drawn  from 
such  assemblages, under  such  circumstances;  and  therefore, 
that  no  calculation  ought  to  be  hazarded  on  soch  imperfecl 
data.—TAYLoa.  in  Caimet. 

CHAPTER  XXIL 
Ter.  19.  Now  set  your  heart  and  your  soul  to 
seek  the  Lord  your  God :  arise,  therefore,  and 
build  ye  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord  God,  to 
bring  the  ark  of  the  coyenant  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  holy  yessels  of  God,  into  the  house  that  i? 
to  be  built  to  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

In  all  heathen  temples,  there  are  numerous  yessels  of 
brass,  silver,  and  gold,  which  are  especially  hohr.  Those, 
however,  of  the  highest  castes,  maj  be  allowed  to  touck, 
and  even  borrow  them  for  certain  purposes.  Thus,  a 
native  gentleman,  who  is  going  to  give  a  feast,  borrows  the 
large  caldron  for  the  purpose  of  boiling  the  rice ;  should 
his  daughter  be  about  to  be  married,  he  nas  the  loan  of  the 
silver  ralvers,  plates,  and  even  jewels;  which,  however, 
must  all  be  purified  by  incense  and  other  ceremonies  when 
returned  to  the  temple.  **  The  ark"  finds  a  striking  HItms^ 
tration  in  the  keada^am  of  the  Hindoos, — a  model  or  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  house  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  In 
it  are  placed  the  idols,  and  other  sacred  sjrmbols,  which  are 
carried  on  men's  shoiilders. — Roberts. 

CHAPTER  XXVL 
Ver.  6.  Also  unto  Shemaiah  his  son  were  sons 
bom,  that  ruled  throughout  the  house  of  their 
fiither :  for  they  were  mighty  men  of  yalonr. 

It  has  been  a  fteqnnent  complaint  among  learned  men, 
that  it  is  commonly  difficult,  and  oftentimes  impossible,  to 
illustrate  many  passages  of  the  Jewish  history,  referred  le 
in  the  annals  of  their  princes,  and  in  the  predictions  of  their 
prophets,  for  want  of  profane  historians  of  the  neigfabovring 
nations,  of  any  great  aniiouity;  upon  which  I  hare  been 
ready  to  think,  that  it  mignt  not  be  altogether  vain  to  com- 

Sare  with  those  more  ancient  transactions,  events  of  a  later 
ate  that  have  happened  in  those  countries,  in  nearly  simi- 
lar circumstances,  since  human  nature  is  much  the  sa«e 
in  all  ages,  allowing  for  the  eccentricity  that  sometimct 
arises  from  some  distinguishing  prejudices  of  thatjparticular 
time.  The  situation  of  the  Christian  kings  of  Jerusalem, 
in  particular,  in  the  twelfth  century,  bears,  in  many  respects. 
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a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  the'  kings  of  Jndah;  and  the 
history  of  the  crusades  ma^  serve  to  throw  some  light  on 
the  transactions  of  the  Jewish  princes.  At  least  the  com- 
paring them  together  may  be  amusing.  It  is  said  of  King 
Uzziahi  1  Chron.  zxvl.  6,  that  "  he  went  forth  and  warred 
against  the  Philistines,  and  broke  down  the  wall  of  Gath, 
and  the  wall  of  Jabneh,  and  the  wall  of  Ashdod,  and  built 
cities  about  Ashdod  and  among  the  Philistines."  Thus  we 
find,  in  (he  time  of  the  crusades,  when  that  ancient  city  of 
the  Philistines,  called  Ashkelon,  had  frequently  made  in- 
roads into  the  territories  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  the 
Christians  built  two  strong  castles  not  far  from  Ashkelon ; 
and  finding  the  usefulness  cf  Uiese  structures,  Kin^  Fulk, 
in  the  sprine  of  the  year  of  our  Lord  1138,  attended  by  the 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem  and  his  other  prelates,  proceeded  to 
Duild  another  castle,  called  Blanche  Giiarda,  which  he 
garrisoned  with  suck  soldiers  as  he  could  depend  upon, 
furnishing  them  with  arms  and  provisions.  These  watch- 
ing the  people  of  Ashkelon,  often  defeated  their  attempts, 
and  sometimes  they  did  not  content  themselves  with  bemg 
on  the  defensive,  but  attacked  theiiL  and  did  them  great 
mischief,  gaining  the  advantage  of  them.  This  occa- 
sioned those  who  claimed  a  right  to  the  adjoining  country, 
encouraged  by  the  neighbourhood  of  such  a  strong  place, 
to  build  manjr  villasres,  in  which  manv  families  dwelt, 
concerned  in  tillin|f  the  ground,  and  raising  provisions  for 
other  parts  of  their  territories.  Upon  this  the  people  of 
Ashkelon,  finding  themselves  encompassed  round  by  a 
number  of  inexpugnable  fortresses,  began  to  grow  very  un- 
easy at  Uieir  situation,  and  to  apply  to  Eg3rpt  for  help  by 
repeated  messages!  Exactly  in  the  same  manner  we  may 
believe  Uzziah  built  cities  about  Ashdod,  that  were  fortified 
to  repress  the  excursions  of  its  inhabitants,  and  to  secure  to 
his  people  the  fertile  pastures  which  lay  thereabout ;  and 
which  pastures,  I  presume,  the  Phili^tmes  claimed,  and 
Indeed  all  the  lowland  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to 
the  sea,  but  to  which  Israel  claimed  a  right,  and  of  a  part 
of  which  this  powerful  Jewish  prince  actually  took  po^v 
sion,  and  made  settlements  for  nis  peoj^e  there,  which  he 
thus  guarded  from  the  Ashdodites:  "  He  built  cities  about 
Ashdod,  even  among  the  Philistines,"  for  so  I  would  ren- 
der the  words,  as  the  historian  appears  to  be  speaking  of 
he  same  cities  in  both  clauses.  Uzziah  did  more  than 
King  FuJk  could  do,  for  he  beat  down  the  walls  not  only  of 
3ath  and  Jabneh,  two  neighbouring  cities,  but  of  Ashdod 
itself,  which  must  have  cut  off  all  thoughts  of  their  disturb- 
ing the  Jewish  settlers,  protected  by  strong  fortresses,  when 
they  themselves  la^  open  to  those  garrisons.  Ashkelon,  on 
the  contrary,  remamed  strongly  fortified,  by  fortresses  built 
by  the  Christians.— Harmbi. 

Ver.  13.  And  they  cast  lots,  as  well  the  small  as 
the  great,  according  to  the  house  of  their  &- 
thers,  for  every  gata  14.  And  the  lot  east- 
ward fell  to  Shelemiah.  Then  for  Zechariah 
his  son  (a  wise  counsellor)  they  cast  lots,  and 
his  lot  came  out  northward.  15.  To  Obed- 
edom  southward ;  and  to  his  sons  the  house  of 
Asuppim.  16.  To  Shuppim  and  Hosah  the 
lot  came  forth  westward,  with  the  gate  Shal- 
lecheth,  by  the  causet^ay  of  the  going  up,  ward 
against  ward. 

Thus  the  gates  were  assigned  to  the  different  officers  by 
lot.  On  the  death  of  a  parent,  the  whole  of  his  fields  and 
gardens  are  often  Qivided  among  hv  children,  and  ^reat 
disputes  generally  arise  as  to  whom  shall  be  given  this  or 
that  part  of  the  property.  One  savs,  "  I  will  have  the  field 
to  the  east."  "  Wo,"  sajrs  another,  **  I  will  have  that :"  and  it 
is  not  till  they  have  quarrelled  and  exhausted  their  store  of 
ingenuity  and  abuse,  that  they  will  consent  to  settle  the 
matter  by  lot.  The  plan  they  take  is  as  follows:  they 
draw  on  the  ground  the  cardinal  points:  they  then  write 
the  names  of  the  parties  on  separate  leaves,  and  mix  them 
all  together:  a  little  child  is  then  called,  and  told  to  take  one 
leaf  and  place  it  on  any  point  of  the  compass  he  pleases ; 
this  being  done,  the  leaf  is  opened,  and  to  the  person  whose 
name  is  found  therein  will  be  given  the  field  or  garden  which 
is  in  that  direction.  I  think  it  therefore  promible,  that  the 
lo^s  eastward,  westward,  northward,  and  southward,  Tihich 


fell  to  Shelemiah,  Zechariah,  Obed-edom,  and  Shuppim, 
were  drawn  something  in  the  same  way. — Robektb. 

Ver.  27.  Out  of  the  spoils  won  in  battles  did  thfy 
dedicate  to  maintain  the  house  of  the  Lord. 

According  to  the  law  of  Moses,  the  booty  was  to  be 
divided  equally  between  those  who  were  in  the  battle,  and 
those  who  were  in  the  camp,  whatever  disparity  there 
might  be  in  the  number  of  each  party.  The  law  further 
requires,  that  out  of  that  part  of  the  spoils  which  was 
assigned  to  the  fighting  men,  the  Lord's  share  should  be 
separated :  and  for  every  five  hundred  men,  oxen,  sheep, 
&c.  they  were  to  take  one  for  the  high-priest,  as  being  the 
Lord's  first-fruits,  and  out  of  the  other  moiety  belonging 
to  the  children  of  Isijael,  they  were  to  give  for  every  fifty 
men,  oxen,  sheep,  &c.  one  to  the  Levites.  Among  the 
Greeks  ana  Romans  the  pltinder  was  brought  together  into 
one  common  stock,  and  divided  afterward  among  the  ofi!- 
cers  and  soldiers,  pacing  some  respect  to  their  rank  in  the 
distribution.  Sometimes  the  soldiers  made  a  reserve  of  the 
chief  part  of  the  booty,  to  present,  by  way  of  compliment,  to 
their  respective  generals.  The  gods  were  always  remem- 
bered. And  the  priests  had  sufficient  influence  to  procure 
them  a  handsome  offering,  and  other  acceptable  presents. — 

BURDEa. 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Ver.  25.  And  over  the  king's  treasures  traf  Az- 
maveth  the  son  of  Adiel :  and  over  the  store- 
houses in  the  fields,  in  the  cities,  and  in  the 
villages,  and  in  the  castles,  toas  Jehonathan  the 
son  of  Uzziah. 

Subterranean  granaries  were  common  in  the  East.  The 
following  is  a  detailed  account  of  those  now  used  by  the 
Moors: — After  the  hafvest  the^  used  to  enclose  their  com 
in  subterraneous  granaries,  which  are  pits  dug  in  the  earth, 
where  the  com  is  preserved  for  a  considerable  time.  This 
custom  is  very  ancient,  and  ought  to  be  general  in  all  warm 
countries,  inhabited  by  wandering  people.  To  secure  the 
com  from  moisture,  they  line  these  pits  with  straw,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  fill  them,  and  cover  them  with  the  same ; 
when  the  granary  is  filleo,  they  cover  it  with  a  stone,  upon 
which  they  put  some  earth  in  a  pyramidal  form,  to  dis- 
perse the  water  in  case  of  rain.  Among  the  wealthier  part, 
the  fathers  commonly  fill  one  granary  at  the  birth  of  each 
child,  and  empty  it  at  their  marriage.  I  have  seen  com 
preserved  in  this  manner  during  five-and-twenty  years.  It 
nad  lost  its  whiteness.  When  by  motives  of  convenience, 
or  by  an  imperial  order^  the  Moors  are  obliged  to  change 
their  habitations,  not  being  able  to  carry  their  grain  with 
them,  they  leave  over  these  granaries  a  mark  of  stones 
heaped  together:  they  have  much  trouble  in  finding  them 
apam.  It  is  the  custom  now  to  observe  the  earth  at  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  when  a  thick  vapour  ascends  from  them : 
they  then  discover  the  granary,  upon  which  the  sun  has  a 
marked  effect,  on  account  of  tne  fermentation  of  the  com 
which  is  shut  up. — BtrnDER. 

Ver.  28.  And  over  the  olive-trees,  and  the  syca- 
more-trees that  were  in  the  low  plains,  was 
Baal-hanan  the  Gederite :  and  over  the  cellars 
of  oil  was  Joash. 

When  our  translation  represents  Joash  as  over  the  cellars 
of  oil,  in  the  time  of  King  David,  1  Chron.  xxvii.  28,  they 
have  certainly  without  any  necessity,  and  perhaps  improp- 
erly, substituted  a  ytarticular  term  for  a  general  expression. 
Joash  was  at  that  time,  according  to  the  sacred  historian, 
over  the  treasures  of  oil ;  but  whether  it  was  kept  in  cellars, 
or  in  some  other  way,  does  not  at  all  appear  in  the  original 
history.  The  modem  Greeks,  accoraing  to  Dr.  Richard 
Chandler,  do  not  keep  their  oil  in  cellars,  but  in  large 
earthen  jars,  sunk  in  the  ground,  in  areas  before  their 
houses.  The  custom  might  obtain  among  the  Jews :  as  then 
it  was  needless,  it  must  be  improper  to  use  the  (larticular 
term  cellars,  when  the  original  uses  a  word  of  the  most 
general  signification.  It  is  certain  they  sometimes  buried 
their  oil  in  the  earth,  in  order  to  secrete  it  in  times  of  dan 
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ger,  on  which  occasion  theynrost  be  snppoeed  to  choose  the 
roost  n&likely  places,  where  such  concealoient  would  be 
le&st  suspected,  in  their  fields ;  whether  they  were  wont  to 
bury  it,  at  other  times,  in  tlieir  courtyards,  cannot  be  so 
easily  ascertained. — Harbier. 

Tne  Egyptians  are  not  the  only  people  to  whose  palate 
the  fruit  or  tbe  sycamore  is  ai^reeable ;  Hasselquist,  the 
Swedish  traveller,  found  it  yery  grateful  to  the  taste ;  he 
describes  it  as  soft,  watery,  ana  sweetish,  with  something 
of  an  aromatic  flavour.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  comes  to 
maturity  several  times  in  a  season ;  according  to  some  wri- 
ters not  fewer  than  seven  times,  although  prolific  figs,  or 
such  as  are  perfectly  formed,  ripen  only  once.  Thus  the 
sycamore  produces  a  fresh  crop  of  agreeable,  and  not  un- 
wholesome fruit,  seven  times  a-year,  fur  the  use  of  those 
that  dwell  under  its  shadow ;  a  boon  which  perhaps  no 
other  tree  in  the  garden  of  Nature  bestows  on  man.  Nor 
is  it  a  dangerous  or  a  laborious  task  to  gather  the  figs:  they 
seem  to  have  so  little  hold  of  the  parent  tree,  that  "  it  they 
be  shaken,  they  shall  even  fall  into  the  mouth  of  the  eater.^' 
The  disposition  of  the  fig-tree  to  part  with  her  untimely  or 
precocious  figs,  is  noticed  by  John,  in  the  book  of  Revela- 
tion :  "  And  the  stars  of  heaven  fell  unto  the  earth,  even 
as  a  fig-tree  casteth  her  untimely  figs  when  she  is  snaken 
of  a  mighty  wind."  This  accounts  for  the  appoiDtment  of 
a  particular  oflicer  in  the  reign  of  David,  whose  sole  duty 
it  was  to  watch  over  the  plantations  of  sycamore  and  olive- 
trees  :  '*  And  over  tbe  olive-trees  and  the  sycamore-trees 
that  were  in  the  low  plains,  was  Baalhanan  the  Gederite." 
So  valuable  was  the  sycamore  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
during  the  reign  of  David,  (from  which  undoubtedly  may 
be  inferred  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  was  held  in 
every  age,)  that,  in  the  commission  of  Baalhanan,  the  offi- 
cer charged  with  its  protection,  it  is  joined  with  the  olive, 
one  of  the  most  precious  gifts  which  the  God  of  nature  has 
bestowed  on  the  oriental  nations.  Hasselquist  found  the 
sycamore  growing  in  great  numbers  in  the  plains  and  fields 
of  Lower  Eg]fpt,  which  verifies  thetecuracy  of  the  inspired 
writer ;  and  it  a|}pears  fVom  the  same  traveller,  that  the 
olive  delights  in  similar  situations;  for,  in  his  journey  from 
Jafifa  to  Rama,  he  passed  through  fine  vales  abounding  with 
olive-trees. — Paxton. 

Vor.  30.  Over  the  camels  also  fca$  Obil  the  Ish- 
maelite :  and  over  the  asses  was  Jehdeiah  the 
Meronothlte. 

Natural  historians  mention  two  varieties  of  this  animal, 
the  domestic  and  the  wild  ass;  but  it  is  to  the  former  our 
attention  at  present  is  to  be  directed.  His  colour  is  gener- 
ally a  reddish  brown ;  a  circumstance  to  which  he  owes 
his  name  in  the  Hebrew  text;  for  (*^on)  Aam^  is  derived 
from  a  verb  which  signifies  to  be  red  or  dun.  This  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  the  predominating  colour  in  the  orien-s 
tal  regions ;  but  we  learn  fh>m  the  song  of  Deborah,  that 
some  asses  were  white,  and  on  this  account  reserved  for 
persons  of  high  rank  in  the  state.  The  term  (phm)  athan 
IS  another  name  for  that  creature,  IVom  a  root  wnich  signi- 
fies to  be  firm  or  strong ;  because  he  is  equal  to  a  greaj^r 
load  than  any  animal  of  the  same  size.  To  this  quanty 
Jacob  alluded  m  his  last  benediction :  "  Issachar  is  a  strong 
ass,  couchinedown  between  two  burdens."  Or,  it  may  re- 
fer to  the  stubborn  temper  for  which  he  is  remarkable,  and 
the  stupid  insensibility  which  enables  him  to  disregard  the 
severest  castigation,  till  he  has  accomplished  his  purpose. 
These  qualities  are  beautiftillv  described  by  Homer,  in  the 
11th  book  of  the  Iliad ;  but  the  passage  is  too  long  to  be 
quoted. 

In  the  patriarchal  aees,  the  breed  of  this  animal,  which 
vi»  r<*^ra  with  so  moch  unmerited  contempt,  was  greatly 


encouraged,  and  constituted  no  inconsiderable  portion  oi 
wealth  among  oriental  shepherds.  It  is  on  this  account  the 
number  of  asses  in  the  herds  of  Abram,  and  other  patri- 
archs, is  so  frequently  stated  by  Moses,  in  the  book  of  Gen- 
esis. So  hij^hly  were  they  valued  in  those  times  of  primi- 
tive  simplicity,  that  they  were  formed  into  separate  droves, 
and  committed  to  the  management  of  princes,  and  other 
persons  of  distinction.  The  sacred  historian  informs  ns^ 
that  Anab,  a  Horiie  prince,  did  not  think  it  unbecoming  his 
dignity  to  feed  tbe  asses  of  Zibeon  his  father:  and  that 
the  sons  of  Jacob  seized  the  asses  of  Shechem  and  his  pecv 
pie,  and  drove  them  away,  with  the  sheep  and  the  oxen. 
During  the  seven  years  of  famine  that  wasted  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  reduced  the  people  to  the  greatest  distress,  Jo- 
seph purchased  their  asses,  and  gave  them  com  to  pre- 
serve them  alive.  When  the  people  of  Israel  subdued  the 
Midianites,  they  carried  away  "  threescore  and  one  thou- 
sand asses."  In  times  lone  posterior,  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish, 
was  sent  in  quest  of  his  father's  asses,  which  had  strajrea 
from  their  pasture ;  and  he  was  engaged  in  this  service 
when  the  prophet  Samuel  received  a  command  to  anoint 
him  king-over  Israel.  After  David's  accession  to  the  thitme, 
and  the  Lord  had  given  him  rest  from  all  his  enemies,  he 
appointed  Jehdeiah  the  Meronothite,  a  prince  in  Israel,  to 
superintend  this  part  of  his  property.  Nor  was  this  animal 
unworthy  of  such  attention  and  care.  His  humility,  pa- 
tience, and  temperance,  Qualities  in  which  he  greatly  excels, 
eminently  fitted  him  for  the  service  of  man.  His  great  value 
was  soon  discovered,  and  he  was  preferred  even  to  the 
horse,  for  many  domestic  purposes.  The  sons  of  Jacob 
employed  him  to  carry  burdens  of  every  kind;  and  he 
seems  to  have  been  the  only  quadruped  they  took  with  them 
in  their  repeated  joomejrs  into  Egypt,  to  purchase  cofti  for 
their  households;  and  their  descendants  continued  for 
many  ages  to  employ  him  in  the  sfbne  manner.  The  fruits 
of  the  field,  the  produce  of  the  vineyard,  provisions  and 
merchandise  of  all  kinds,  were  earned  oa  the  backs  oi 
asses. 

He  was  long  used  for  the  saddle  in  the  onental  regions; 
and  persons  of  high  rank  appealed  in  public,  mounted  od 
this  animal.  Those  which  tne  great  and  wealthy  selected 
for  their  use,  were  larger  and  more  elegant  animals  than 
the  mean  and  unshapely  creature  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. Dr.  Russel,  in  his  history  ^T  Aleppo,  mentions 
a  variety  of  the  ass  in  Syria,  much  larger  than  tbe  oommoQ 
breed ;  and  other  travellers  say,  that  some  of  them  in  Per- 
sia are  kept  like  horses  for  the  saddle,  which  have  smooth 
hair,  carry  their  heads  well,  and  are  quicker  in  their  mo- 
tions than  the  ordinary  kind,  which  are  dressed  like  horses 
and  taught  to  amble  like  them. — Pazton. 

CHAPTER  XXIX- 
Ver.  24.  And  all  the  princes,  and  the  mighty 
men,  and  all  the  sons  likewise  of  King  David, 
submitted  themselves  unto  Solomon  the  king. 

The  Hebrew  has,  for  submitted,  "  Oave  the  hand  under." 
To  give  **  the  hand  under,''  is  a  beautiful  orientalism  to 
denote  submistion.  See  the  man  who  wi^es  to  submit  to  a 
superior ;  he  stands  at  a  short  distance,  then  stoopins;,  he 
keeps  moving  his  hands  to  the  ^ound,  and  says, "  I  submit, 
my  lord."  "  You  recollect  having  heard  that  Kandan  and 
Cninnan  had  a  serious  quarrel  T'—"  Yes,  I  heard  it."— 
"  Well,  they  have  settled  the  matter  now,  for  Chinnan 
went  to  him  last  evening,  and  'gave  his  hand  under.'" 
"  The  Modeliar  is  no  longer  angry  with  me,  because  I 
have  put  down  my  hand  to  the  ground."  "  That  rebellious 
son  has,  for  many  years,  refused  to  acknowledge  his  father^ 
authority,  but  he  has  at  last  put  his  hand  under/*  t.  e.  he 
has  submitted  to  him— has  become  obedi-mt— RoBan& 
{See  Engrmving,) 
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CHAPTER  L 

Ter.  16.  And  Solomon  had  horses  brought  out  of 
Egypt,  and  linen  yam ;  the  Jcing's  merchants 
received  the  linen  yarn  at  a  price. 

See  on  1  Kings  10.  S8. 

CHAPTER  V. 
Ver.  12.  Also  the  Levites,  which  were  the  singers, 
all  of  them  of  Asaph,  of  Heman,  of  Jeduthun, 
with  their  sons  and  their  brethren,  being  array- 
ed in  white  linen,  having  cjrmbals  and  psalte- 
ries and  harps,  stood  at  the  east  end  of  the  altar, 
and  with  them  a  hundred  and  twenty  priests 
sounding  with  trumpets. 

No  person  in  Qreece  and  Italy  appeared  at  an  entertain- 
ment in  black,  because  it  was  a  colour  reserved  for  times 
of  mourning,  but  always  in  white,' or  some  other  cheerful 
colour,  which  corresponded  with  the  joyoas  nature  of  the 
occasion.  Such  were  the  garments  of  salvation  in  which 
the  people  of  Israel  celebrated  their  festivals,  or  entertained 
their  friends.  When  Solomon  brought  up  the  ark  of  the 
Lord  from  the  city  of  David,  and  placed  it  between  the 
cherubim  in  the  most  holy  place,  the  sons  of  Asaph,  of 
Heman,  and  Jeduthun,  and  their  brethren,  who  conducted 
the  songs  in  the  temple,  stood  at  the  east  end  of  the  altar, 
arrayed  in  vestures  of  fine  linen,  the  chosen  emblem  of 
purity  and  joy.  The  few  faithful  witnesses  that  remained 
iU  Sardis,  and  had  not  defiled  their  garments,  were  prom- 
ised the  distinguishing  honour  of  walking  with  their  Sa- 
viour in  white.  And  to  encourage  them  in  their  steadfast 
adherence  to  the  cause  of  Qod  and  truth,  it  is  added, 
*'  He  that  overcometh,  the  same  shall  be  clothed  in  white 
raiment."  On  the  mount  of  transfiguration,  the  raiment  of 
Christ  became  white  as  the  light ;  and  in  the  same  garb  of 
joy  and  gladness  the  angels  appear  at  his  resurrection.— 

PAXTON. 

CHAPTER  VI. 
Ver.  28.  If  there  be  dearth  in  the  land,  if  there 
be  pestilence,  if  there  be  blasting,  or  mildew, 
locusts,  or  caterpillars ;  if  their  enemies  besiege 
them  in  the  cities  of  their  land ;  whatsoever  sore 
or  whatsoever  sickness  there  be. 

"We  are  so  little  acquainted  with  the  various  .species  of 
aestnictive  insects  that  ravage  the  eastern  countries,  that 
it  maybe  thought  extremely  difficult  to  determine  what 
kind  was  meant  by  Solomon,  in  his  prayer  at  the  dedication 
of  the  temple,  2  Chron.  vi.  28,  by  the  word  (S^onj  chaseel, 
which  our  version  renders  eaUmUan^  and  which  is  distin- 
gnished  by  him  there  from  the  locusts,  which  genus  is  so 
remarkable  for  eating  up  almost  every  green  thing ;  but 
a  passage  of  Sir  John  Chardin  may  probably  illustrate 
that  part  of  Solomon's  address  to  him  wnom  he  considered 
IS  the  God  of  universal  nature.  The  paragraph  of  Solo- 
mon's prayer  is  this :  When  heaven  U  skut  v/p^  and  there  is 
%o  rain^  because  th^y  have  sinmed  against  thee ;  if  they  pray 

Unfards  this  pUtee^  Ac If  there  be  in  the  landfaminey 

If  there  be  pesiUence^  UasHng^  mildew^  locusts^  or  if  there  be 
caterpillars ;  if  their  enemies  besiege  them  in  the  land  of  their 

iitieSj  Ac T%en  hear  thou  in  heaven  thy  dwelling' 

fUsee,  aTtd  forgive  and  do,  Ac.  The  causes  of  famine, 
*#K;ko&ed  up  here,  are  want  of  rain,  blasting,  mildew,  lo- 
custs, and  caterpillars,  according  to  our  translation :  with 
rhich  may  be  compared  the  followmg  passage  of  Chardin, 
39 


in  the  second  tome  of  his  Travels :  "  Persia  is  subject  to 
have  its  harvest  spoiled  by  hail,  b]r  drought,  or  by  insects, 
either  locusts,  or  small  insects,  which  they  call  sim^  which 
are  small  while  lice,  which  fix  themselves  on  the  foot  of 
the  stalk  of  com,  gnaw  it,  and  make  it  die.  It  is  rare 
for  a  year  to  be  exempt  from  one  or  the  other  of  these 
scourees,  which  afi!ect  the  ploughed  land  and  the  gnr- 
dens,'^  &c.  The  enumeration  by  Solomon,  and  that  of  this 
modem  writer,  though  not  exactly  alike,  yet  so  nearly  re- 
semble each  otner,  that  one  woula  be  inclined  to  believe 
these  small  insects  are  what  Solomon  meant,  by  the  word 
translated  caterpillars  in  our  English  version. — HARMEa. 

CHAPTER  VH. 

Ver.  13.  If  I  shut  up  heaven  that  there  be  no  rain, 
or  if  I  command  the  locusts  to  devour  the  land, 
or  if  I  send  pestilence  among  my  people. 

A  term  used  by  the  sacred  writers  to  signify  the  locust, 
is  Qun)  hagab,  which  our  translators  render  sometimes  locust 
and  sometimes  grasshopper.  They  translate  it  locusts  in 
the  following  passage:  If  I  shut  up  heaven  that  there  be 
no  more  rain,  or  if  I  command  the  locusts  {hagab)  to  de- 
vour the  land,  or  if  I  send  a  pestilence  among  my  people : 
if  my  people  shall  humble  themselves  and  pray  unto  me,  and 
seek  my  face,  then  will  I  hear  from  heaven,  and  will  forgive 
their  sin,  and  heal  their  land."  We  cannot  reasonably  doubt 
that  the  word,  in  this  place,  denotes  the  locust,  for  this  decla- 
ration was  made  in  answer  to  Solomon's  prayer  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  temple,  that  if  the  heaven  should  be  shut  up,  and 
there  should  be  no  rain :  or  if  there  should  be  famine,  pesti- 
lence, blasting,  mildew,  locust,  or  caterpillar,  then  God  would 
hear  them  when  they  spread  forth  their  hands  towards  that 
holy  place.  It  must  also  be  remembered,  that  the  grass- 
hopper is  an  inoffensive  animal,  or  noxious  in  a  very  slight 
degree,  and  therefore  by  no  means  a  proper  subject  for 
deprecation  in  the  temple.  This  circumstance  also  shows, 
that  the  Hebrew  term  here  does  not  mean  the  cicada,  as 
some  writers  have  supposed ;  for  though  the  noise  which 
they  make  is  extremely  disagreeable  and  disturbing,  as 
Chandler  complains,  it  is  not  an  insect  so  distressing  to  the 
Orientals,  as  to  admit  the  idea  that  it  was  a  subject  of  sol- 
emn prayer  at  the  dedication.  To  disturb  the  slumbers  of 
the  weary  traveller,  or  the  toil-worn  peasant,  and  to  devour 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  nlungethe  mhabitants  of  a  coun- 
try into  all  the  horrors  of  famine,  are  evils  of  a  very  difier- 
ent  magnitude. 

Hagab  is  rendered  grasshopper  in  the  twelfth  chapter 
of  Ecclesiastes ;  and  the  circumstances,  it  must  be  confess- 
ed, harmonize  with  the  character  of  those  creatures ;  for 
it  will  be  readily  admitted  that  their  chirping  must  be  dis- 
agreeable to  the  aged  and  infirm,  that  naturally  love  quiet» 
and  are  commonly  unable  to  bear  much  noise.  But  it  is 
more  probable  that  hagab  denotes  the  locust,  which  is  pro- 
verbially loquacious.  They  make  a  very  loud,  screaking, 
and  disagreeable  noise,  with  their  wings;  if  one  begin, 
others  join,  and  the  hateful  concert  becomes  universal ;  a 
pause  then  ensues,  and,  as  it  were,  on  a  signal  given,  it 
again  commences;  and  in  this  manner  tney  continue 
squalling  for  two  or  three  hours  without  intermission.  Mr. 
Manner  is  of  opinion,  that  hagab  ought  to  be  rendered  lo- 
cust in  this  passage  too,  because  it  oecomes  a  burden  by 
its  depredations,  and  desire  fails :  that  is.  every  green  thins 
disappears,  and  nature  puts  on  the  semblance  of  universu 
deadness :  and  such  is  the  affecting  appearance  of  the  human 
body  in  extreme  old  age ;  it  resembles  a  tree  which  the  lo- 
cust has  stripped  of  its  leaves,  has  deprived  of  its  bark,  ,and 
lefl  naked  and  bare,  to  wither  in  the  nlast,  and  moulder,  by 
de^ees,  into  the  dust  from  whence  it  rose.  The  interpre- 
tation is  ingenious ;  but  the  common  meaning  »^ 
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still  more  enressive,  and  is  certainly  more  affecting. 
Some  kinds  or  the  locust  are  very  small  and  light.  Were 
the  cicada  not  to  be  classed  among  the  locust  tribes,  still 
the  figure  remains  tn  all  its  force  and  beauty.  The  mi- 
nutest of  those  small  insects  becomes  a  burden  to  extreme 
old  age,  weighed  down  with  a  load  of  years,  and  worn  with 
toijs  and  cares,  to  the  ver^  t(  existence.  The  powers 
and  faculties  ox  body  and  mmd  are  equally  debilitated,  and 
the  relish  for  the  enjoyments  of  sense,  which  he  once  felt 
so  keenly,  is  extinguished  for  ever.  Some  insects  live  under 
a  regular  government,  and,  like  the  bee,  submit  to  the  au- 
thority of  a  chief;  but  the  wise  man  observes,  "  The  locusts 
have  no  king,  yet  they  ^o  forth  bv  bands."  How  just  is 
this  remark !  The  heaa  of  the  column,  when  the  army  is 
not  tossed  and  scattered  by  the  winds,  which  often  hap- 
pens, is  directed  by  their  voracious  desire  of  food ;  and 
the  rest  follow  in  long  succession,  under  the  influence  of 
the  same  instinct ;  but  the  devastations  they  conmiit  are  as 
methodical  and  complete,  as  if  they  acted  under  the  strict- 
est discipline. 

In  Barbary  and  Palestine,  the  locusts  appear  about  the 
latter  end  of  March.  By  the  middle  of  April  their  num- 
bers are  so  increased,  that  in  the  heat  of  the  day  they  form 
themselves  into  large  and  numerous  swarms,  fly  in  the  air 
like  a  succession  of  clouds ;  and,  as  the  prophet  Joel  ex- 
presses it,  "  darken  the  sun."  When  a  bnsk  gale  happens 
to  blow,  so  that  these  swarms  are  crowded  by  others,  or 
thrown  one  upon  another,  the  musing  and  intelligent  trav- 
eller obtains  a  lively  idea  of  the  Psalmist*s  comparison : 
"  I  am  tossed  no  and  down  like  the  locust.'*  In  the  month 
of  May,  when  tne  ovaries  of  those  insects  are  ripe  and  tur- 
gid, each  of  these  swarms  begins  gradually  to  disappear, 
and  retire  into  the  plains,  where  they  deposite  their  eggs. 
These  are  no  sooner  hatched  in  June,  than  each  of  the 
broods  collect  themselves  into  a  large  body,  sometimes  ex- 
tended more  than  a  furlong  on  every  side ;  and  then  march- 
ing directly  towards  the  sea,  they  suffer  nothing  to  escape 
them,  eating  up  every  thing  that  is  green  and  juicy,  from 
the  tender  and  lowly  vegetable,  to  the  coarse  leaf  and  bark 
of  the  vine  and  the  pomegranate.  In  prosecuting  their 
work  of  destruction,  they  keep  their  ranks  like  soldiers  in 
order  of  battle,  climbing  as  they  advance,  over  every  tree 
or  wall  that  stands  in  tneir  way ;  they  enter  into  the  very 
houses  and  bedchambers,  like  so  many  thieves.  It  is  im- 
possible to  stop  their  motions,  or  even  to  alter  their  line  of 
march ;  while  the  front  is  regardless  of  danger,  and  the 
rear  presses  on  so  close,  that  a  retreat  is  altogether  impos- 
sible. A  day  or  two  aAer  one  of  these  broods  is  in  motion, 
others  are  already  hatched  to  march  and  glean  after  them, 
gnawing  off  the  very  bark,  and  the  young  branches  of  such 
trees  as  liad  before  escaped  with  the  loss  only  of  their  fruit 
and  foliage ;  so  justly  nave  they  been  compared  by  the 
prophet  to  a  great  army. — Paxton. 

CHAPTER  IX. 
Ver.  24.  And  they  broaght  every  man  his  pres- 
ent, vessels  of  silver,  and  vessels  of  gold,  and 
raiment,  harness,  and  spices,  horses,  and  mules, 
a  rate  year  by  year. 

Presents  of  vestments,  on  the  other  hand,  are  frequently 
made  in  these  countries  to  the  great,  and  those  thai  are 
in  public  stations;  and  they  expect  them.  Thevenot  tells 
us,  it  was  a  custom  in  Egypt,  in  his  time,  for  the  consuls 
of  the  European  nations  to'send  the  bashaw  a  present  of  so 
many  vests,  and  so  many  besides  to  some  officers,  both 
when  a  new  bashaw  came,  or  a  new  consul  entered  his 
office,  as  were  rated  at  above  a  thousand  piasters.  Does 
not  this  last  account  remind  us  of  the  presents  that  were 
made  to  Solomon,  by  the  neighbouring  princes,  at  set  times. 

rirt  of  which,  we  are  expressly  told,  consisted  of  raiment  T 
Chron.  ix.  ii.  This  may  be  thought  not  very  well  to 
agree  with  a  remark  of  Sir  J.  Charnin,  mentioned  under 
a  former  observation,  '*  that  vestments  are  not  presented  bv 
inferiors  to  superiors ;  or  even  by  an  equal  to  an  equal  ;^* 
but  there  is  realty  no  inconsistency ;  vestments  are  not  the 
things  that  are  chosen  by  those  that  would  make  a  present 
to  the  great,  in  common ;  but  they  may  be  orderea  to  be 
pent,  as  a  sort  of  a  tribute,  or  a  due  which  the  .superior 
claims. 
^he  other  things  mentioned  in  that  passage  of  Chroni- 


cles, vessels  of  silver,  and  vessels  of  gold,  haznesB  and 
ces,  horses  and  mules,  still  continue  to  be  thought  fit  nrefr- 
ents  to  the  ^^reat  So  Russel  tells  us,  in  his  account  or  the 
eastern  visits,  that  if  it  is  a  visit  of  ceremony  from  ji  bs- 
shaw  or  a  person  in  power,  a  fine  horse,  sometimes  with  for- 
niture,  or  some  such  valuable  thing,  is  made  a  present  to 
him  at  his  departure ;  and  the  Baron  Fabricins,  in  his  letters 
concerning:  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  tells  us,  that  when  lie 
was  seized  at  Bender,  the  house  bein^  set  on  fire,  the  rich 
presents  that  had  been  made  him,  consisting  of  tents,  sabresL 
saddles  and  bndles  adorned  with  jewels,  rich  housings  ana 
harnesses,  to  the  value  of  900,000  crowns,  were  coosnmed. 
Of  the  rest,  the  vessels  of  silver  and  the  spices  may  be  il- 
lustrated by  that  story  of  D'Herbelot  concerning  AkLschid, 
the  commander  of  an  eastern  province,  who  is  said  to  have 
purchased  peace  of  Jezid,  general  of  the  troops  of  one  ol 
the  califs,  by  sending  him  a  present  of  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand drachms  of  silver  in  ready  money ;  four  hundred  loads 
of  saffron,  which  that  country  produced  in  abtmdance ;  and 
four  hundred  slaves,  who  each  of  them  carried  a  rich  tur- 
ban of  silk  in  a  silver  basin. — Harmee. 

Presents  of  dresses  are  alluded  to  very  frequently  in  tlie 
historical  books  of  scripture,  and  in  the  earliest  times: 
when  Joseph  gave  to  eacn  of  nis  brethren  a  change  of  rai- 
nient,  and  to  Benjamin  five  changes  of  raiment,  it  is  men- 
tioned without  particular  notice,  and  as  a  customary  inci- 
dent, (Gen.  xlv.  22,  23.)  Naaman  ^ve  to  Gehazi,  from 
among  the  presents  intended  for  Elisha,  who  declined  ac- 
cepting any,  (as  we  have  seen  above,  some  persons  did,  on 
extraordinary  occasions,)  two  changes  of  raiment;  and 
even  Solomon,  king  &s  he  was,  received  raiment  as  pres- 
ents, (2  Chron.  ix.  24.)  This  custom  is  still  maintained 
in  the  East :  it  is  mentioned  by  all  travellers ;  and  we  have 
mereljr  chosen  to  give  the  following  extract  from  De  la  Mo- 
traye.  in  oreference  to  what  might  easily  have  been  pro- 
duceo  from  others,  because  he  notices,  as  a  particularity, 
that  the  grand  seignior  gives  his  garment  of  honour  btfore 
the  wearer  is  admitted  to  his  presence;  but  liie  vizier  gives 
his  honorary  dresses  afUr  the  presentation :  will  this  apply 
to  the  parable  of  the  wedding  sarment,  and  to  the  behavioar 
of  the  king^  who  expected  to  nave  found  all  his  guests  clad 
in  robes  of  honour?  (Matt.  xxii.  U.)  Is  any  thing  like 
this  management  observable,  Zech.  iii.  %  Joshua  being  in- 
troduced to  the  angel  of  the  Lord^  not  to  the  Lord  himself, 
stood  before  the  angel  with  filthy  garments;  but  he  ordered 
a  handsome  u^etan  to  be  given  him.  Jonathan,  ^n  of 
Saul,  divested  himself  of  his  robe,  and  his  upper  garment, 
even  to  his  sword,  his  bow,  and  his  girdle — partly  intending 
David  the  greater  honour,  as  having  been  apparel  worn  by 
himself;  but  principally,  it  may  tc  conjectured,  throneh 
haste  and  speed,  he  being  impatient  of  honouring  Da\id, 
and  covenanting  for  his  affection.  Jonathan  would  not  slay 
to  send  for  raiment,  but  instantly  gave  him  his  own.  The 
idea  of  honour  connected  with  the  cafetan,  appears  also  in 
the  prodigal's  father,—"  hrinf  forth  tkebesl  robe.**  We  find 
the  liberality  in  this  kind  of  gifts  was  considerable:  Ezra 
ii.  69,  "  The  chief  of  the  fathers  gave  one  hundred  priests' 

farments."  Nch.  vii.  70,  "  The  Tirshatha  gave  five  bun- 
red  and  thirty  priests'  garments."  This  would  appear 
sufficiently  singular  amonj?  us ;  but  in  the  East,  where  to 
give  is  to  honour,  the  girt  of  garments,  or  of  any  other 
usable  commodities,  is  in  perfect  compUance  with  estab- 
lished  sentiments  and  customs. 

"  The  vizier  entered  at  another  door,  and  their  exc«^ 
lencies  rose  to  salute  him  after  their  manner,  which  «as 
returned  by  a  liule  inclining  of  his  head ;  after  which  he 
sat  down  on  ike  coaNER  of  his  sofa^  which  is  the  most  hononr^ 
oMe  place ;  then  his  chancellor,  his  kiabia,  and  the  Chia- 
ouz  Bashaw,  came  and  stood  before  him^ill  coffee  was 
brought  in ;  after  which  M.  de  Chateauneuf  presented  M. 
de  Ferriol  to  him,  as  his  successor,  who  delivered  him  the 
kin^  his  masters  letters,  comnlimenting  him  as  from  his 
majesty  and  himself,  to  which  the  vizier  answered  very 
obligingly ;  then  they  gave  two  dishes  of  coffee  to  their  ex- 
cellencies, with  sweetmeats,  and  afterward  the  perfuaoes 
and  sherbet ;  then  they  clothed  them  with  cappbtaks  of  a 
silver  brocade^  with  large  iilk  flowers  f  and  to  those  that 
were  admitted  into  the  apartments  with  them,  they  gave 
olhefs  of  brocade^  almost  all  silk,  except  some  slight  gold  of 
silver  lowers;  according  to  the  custom  usually  oh^rvrd 
towards  all  foreign  ministers. 
"Cafietans  are  long  vests  of  gold  or  silver 
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flowered  with  aSXk,  which  the  grand  seignior  and  the  viz- 
ier present  to  those  to  whom  they  give  Audience:  the 
grand  seignior  be/ore^  and  the  vizier  after  audience."  (De 
Ibl  Motraye's  Travels.)— Taylor  in  Calmet. 

Ver.  28.  And  they  brought  unto  Solomon  horses 
out  of  Egypt,  and  out  of  all  lands. 

The  people  of  Israel  were,  by  their  law,  forbidden  to 
ultiply  horses;  for  which  several  reasons  may  be  aa- 
jigned.    The  land  of  Canaan,  intersected  in  almost  every 
direction  by  hills  and  moantains,  was  less  adapted  to  the 
rearing  of  horses  than  other  parts  of  Syria ;  bat  the  prin- 
cipal reason  might  be,  to  discourage  the  art  of  war,  to 
which  mankind  in  ail  ages  have  shown  so  strong  a  pro- 
pensity, which  is  so  hostile  to  the  interests  of  true  religion, 
of  which  thev  were  the  chosen  depositaries,  and  prevent 
them  f*om  relyin?  for  the  defence  of  their  country,  rather 
on  the  trengtn  of  their  armies,  which,  in  the  East,  chiefly 
consisti*  of  cavalry,  than  on  the  promised  aid  of  Jehovah. 
This  wih   and  salutary  command,  however,  was  ofVen  dis- 
regarded, -  ven  by  the  more  pious  kin^  of  David's  line, 
who  imitate  A  the  princes  arotmd  them  m  the  number  ana 
excellence  of  their  horses.    Solomon  set  the  first  example 
of  transgressing  tha*  nrecept,  and  of  departing  from  the 
simplicity  of  his  fathers :  "  For  Solomon  gathered  together 
chariots  and  horsemen ;  and  he  had  a  thousand  and  four 
hundred  chariots,  and  twelve  thousand  horsemen,  whom 
he  bestowed  in  the  cities  for  chariots,  and  with  the  king  at 
Jerusalem."    Josephus  informs  us  he  had  twentv  thousand 
horses,  which  surpassed  all  others  in  beauty  ana  swiftness. 
These  were  mounted  by  young  men  in  the  bloom  of  youth, 
excelling  all  their  ooimtrymen  in  stature  and  comeliness, 
with  long  flowing  hair,  habited  in  rich  dresses  of  Tyrian 
purple,  their  hair  powdered  with  gold-dust,  which,  by  re- 
flecting the  beams  of  the  sun,  sh^  a  dazzling  splendour 
arouna  their  heads.     It  was  the  practice  of  tnose  in  the 
highest  rank  of  society,  in  the  time  of  Josephus,  to  adorn 
their  persons  in  the  gorgeous  manner  he  describes;  and 
the  strong  partiality  which  the  historian  cherished  for  his 
country,  it  is  evident,  induced  him  to  transfer  the  extrava- 
gance of  his  own  age  to  the  time  of  Solomon.    The  same 
overweening  desire  to  exalt  the  power,  the  riches,  and  the 
splendour  of  his  nation,  in  the  most  brilliant  epoch  of  her 
history,  has  prevailed  upon  him  to  contradict  the  page  of 
inspiration  itself,  which  expressly  limits  the  number  of 
Solomon's  horses  to  twelve  thousand.    The  sacred  his- 
torian informs  us,  that  these  horses  were  purchased  in 
Egypt,  and  in  all  the  surrounding  countries,  by  the  Jew- 
ish merchants,  where  the  fame  of  so  great  a  king  procured 
them  easy  access,  and  liberal  encouragement.   It  is  extreme- 
ly probaole  that  Solomon's  stud  was  replenished  from  re- 
gions lying  at  a  very  great  distance  from  Jerusalem :  but 
the  sacred  writers  particularly  celebrate  the  breeds  or  As- 
syria, Toga rmah,  and  Egypt.    The  horses  of  Toearmah 
were  brought  to  the  fairs  of  Tyre,  and  were  sufficiently 
numerous  and  valuable  to  attract  the  notice  of  Ezekiel, 
who  thus  addresses  the  merchant  city :  "  They  of  the  house 
of  Togarmah  traded  in  thy  fairs,  with  horses,  and  horsemen, 
and  mules."    These,  in  the  opinion  of  Bochart  and  other 
geographers,  were  the  Cappadocians,  whose  country  has 
been,  rrom  time  immemonal,  celebrated  for  its  superior 
breed  of  horses.    The  prophets  of  Jehovah  frequently  ad- 
vert to  the  admirable  qualities  of  the  Assyrian  charger. 
Isaiah,  describing  the  terrible  devastation  which  the  land 
of  Judea  was  doomed  to  sufier  by  the  Assvrian  armies, 
warns  his  people  that  their  horses'  hoofs  shall  be  counted 
like  flint — compact  and  durable  as  the  fiinty  rock;  qualities 
which,  in  time^when  the  shoeing  of  horses  was  unknown, 
mast  have  been  of  very  great  importance.    The  value  of 
a  solid  hoof  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  Homer's  muse, 
who  celebrates,  in  many  passages  of  his  immortal  poems, 
the  brazen-tooted  horses.     In  the  admirable  instructions 
which  Virgil  communicates  to  the  Italian  husbandmen,  a 
solid  hoof  IS  mentioned  as  indispensably  requisite  in  a  good 
Sreed  of  horses.     The  amazing  rapidity  of  their  move- 
ments is  expressed  with  much  beauty  and  force  in  the 
next  clause :  "  Their  wheels  shall  be  like  a  whirlwind ;" 
and.  with  equal  felicity,  in  these  words  of  Jeremiah:  "  Be- 
hoi  a,  he  shall  come  up  as  clouds,  and  his  chariots  shall  be 
as  a  whirlwind:  his  horses  are  swifter  than  eagles."    The 
prophet  Habakkuk,  in  describing  the  same  quality,  uses  a 


different  fl^re,  but  one  equally  striking:  "Their  horses 
also  are  swifter  than  the  leopards,  and  are  more  fierce  than 
the  evening  wolves ;  and  their  horsemen  shall  spread  them* 
selves,  and  their  horsemen  shall  come  from  far;  they  shall 
fly  as  the  eagle  that  hasieth  to  eat."— Paxtoh. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 
Ver.  5.  Ought  ye  not  to  know  that  the  Lord  God 
of  Israel  gave  the  kingdom  over  Israel  to  Da- 
vid for  ever,  even  to  him  and  to  his  sons  oy  a 
covenant  of  salt  ? 

The  Orientals  were  accustomed  also  to  ratify  their  fed- 
eral engagements  by  salt.  This  substance  was,  among  the 
ancients,  the  emblem  of  IHendship  and  fidelity,  and  there- 
fore used  in  all  their  sacrifices  and  covenants.  It  is  a  sa- 
cred pledge  of  hospitality  which  they  never  venture  to  vio- 
late. Numerous  mstances  occur  of  travellers  in  Arabia, 
after  being  plundered  and  stripped  by  the  wanderine  tribes 
of  the  desert,  claiming  the  protection  of  some  civilized  Arab, 
who,  after  receiving  nim  mto  his  tent,  and  giving  him  salt, 
instantly  relieves  his  distress,  and  never  forsakes  him  till 
he  has  placed  him  in  safety.  An  agreement,  thus  ratified, 
is  called  in  scripture,  "  a  covenant  of  salt."  The  obUga- 
tion  which  this  symbol  imposes  on  the  mind  of  an  Oriental, 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  Baron  De  Tott  in  the  following 
anecdote:  One  who  was  desirous  of  his  acquaintance, 
promised  in  a  short  time  to  return.  The  baron  had  already 
attended  him  half  way  down  the  staircase,  when  stopping, 
and  turning  briskly  to  one  of  nis  domestics,  Bring  me  di* 
rectlv,  said  he,  some  bread  and  salt.  What  he  reouested 
was  brought ;  when,  taking  a  little  salt  between  his  nngers, 
and  putting  it  with  a  mysterious  air  on  a  bit  of  bread,  he 
ate  it  with  a  devout  gravity,  assuring  De  Tott  he  might 
now  rely  on  him. — Pazton. 

CHAPTER  .XVI. 
Ver.  14.  And  they  buried  him  in  his  own  sepul- 
chres, which  he  had  made  for  himself  in  the 
city  of  David,  and  laid  him  in  the  bed  which 
was  filled  with  sweet  odours  and  divers  kinds 
of  spices  prepared  by  the  apothecaries*  art;  and 
tney  made  a  very  great  burning  for  him. 

A  passage  from  Dmmmond's  Travels  oueht  not  to  be 
omitted  here,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  a  large  quantity  of  spices  and  perfumes  was  madt 
use  of,  to  do  honour  to  the  dead.  It  seems,  according  to  a 
tradition  that  prevailed  among  the  Turks,  **  An  emment 
prophet,  who  lived  in  Mesopotamia  many  ages  ago,  whose 
name  was  Zechariah,  was  beheaded  by  the  prince  of  that 
country,  on  account  of  his  virtuous  opposition  to  some  lewd 
scheme  of  his.  His  head  he  ordered  to  be  put  into  a  stone 
um,  two  feet  square,  upon  the  top  of  which  was  an  inscrip- 
tion, importing  that  that  urn  enclosed  the  head  of  that  great 
prophet  Zechariah.  This  urn  remained  in  the  castle  of 
Aleppo  till  about  eight  hundred  years  ago,  when  it  was 
removed  into  an  old  Christian  church  in  that  citv,  after- 
ward turned  into  a  mosque,  which  decaying,  another  was 
built  near  it.  and  the  place  where  the  head  was  deposited 
choked  up  by  a  wall."  About  forty  years  before  Mr. 
Drummond  wrote  this  account,  which  was  in  December. 
1748,  consequently  about  the  year  1708,  a  zealous  |^an-( 
vizier,  who  pretended  to  have  been  admonished  in  a  dream 
to  remove  this  stone  vessel  into  a  more  conspicuous  place, 
had  it  removed  accordingly,  with  many  religious  cere^ 
monies,  and  affixed  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  a  mosque : 
and  in  the  close  of  all  it  is  said,  "  the  urn  was  opened,  and 
filled  with  spices  and  perfumes,  to  the  value  oi  four  hun- 
dred pounds."  Here  we  see  in  late  times  honour  was  done 
to  the  supposed  head  of  an  eminent  saint,  by  filling  its  re- 
pository with  odoriferous  sub^ances.  The  bed  of  s^eet 
spices,  in  which  Asa  was  laid,  seems  to  have  been  of  the 
same  kind,  or  something  very  much  like  it.  Might  not 
large  Quantities  of  precious  perfumes,  in  like  manner,  be 
strewea,  or  designea  to  be  strewed,  atxmt  the  body  of  our 
Lord  1  This  would  require  large  quantities.  2^hariah 
of  Mesopotamia  had  been  dead  so  long,  that  nothing  of  this 
kind  could  be  done  with  anv  view  to  preserve  his  head 
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iirom  decay,  if  waa  merelT  to  do  him  honour:  the  spicaa 
used  by  the  Jews  in  burial  might  be  for  the  aame  purpose. 

CHAPTER  XX. 
Yer.  20.  And  they  arose  early  in  the  morning, 
and  went  forth  into  the  wilderness  cf  Tekoa: 
and  as  they  went  forth,  Jehoshaphat  stood  and 
said.  Hear  me,  O  Judah,  and  ye  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem ;  believe  in  the  Lord  your  Gk>d,  so 
shall  you  be  established ;  believe  his  prophets, 
so  shall  ye  prosper. 

See  on  9  Sam.  10. 9,  la 

Ver.   28.    And  they  came  to  Jerusalem  with 

Clteries  and  harps  and  trumpets,  unto  the 
ise  of  the  Lord. 

See  on  1  Sam.  16. 90. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

Ver.  20.  Thirty  and  two  years  old  was  he  when 
he  began  to  reign,  and  he  reigned  in  Jerusalem 
eight  years,  and  departed  without  being  de- 
sired ;  howbeit  they  buried  him  in  the  city  of 
David,  but  not  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings. 

The  bniTiDg'  of  persons  in  their  cities  is  also  an  eastern 
manner  or  doine  them  honour.  They  are  in  common 
bnried  without^nne  walls  of  their  towns,  as  is  apparent, 
from  many  places  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  The  an- 
cient Jews  also  were  thns  bnried ;  bat  sometimes  they  bury 
in  their  cities,  when  they  do  a  person  a  distinguished  hon- 
our. **  Each  side  of  the  road/^says  the  anther  of  the  His- 
tory of  the  piratical  states  of  Barbary,  "  without  the  fate, 
IS  crowded  with  sepulchres.  Those  of  the  pacha  and  the 
deys  are  bnilt  near  the  gate  of  Babalonet.  The^^  are  be- 
tween ten  and  twelve  feet  high,  very  curiously  white- wash- 
ed, and  bnilt  in  the  form  of  a  dome.  Hali  Dey,  as  a  very 
eminent  mark  of  distinction,  was  buried  in  an  enclosed 
tomb  within  the  city.  For  forty  days  successively  his  tomb 
was  decorated  with  flowers,  and  surrounded  with  people, 
ofierine  up  prayers  to  Gkxl  for  his  soul.  This  dey  was  ac- 
countea  a  saint,  and  a  particular  favourite  of  heaven,  be- 
cause he  died  a  natural  death ;  a  happiness  of  which  there 
are  few  instances  since  the  estabhsnmeni  of  the  deys  in 
Algiers."  No  comment  is  more  lively,  or  more  sure,  than 
this,  on  those  that  speak  of  the  burying  of  the  kings  of  the 
house  of  David  within  Jerusalem;  those  sepulchres,  and 
that  of  Huldah  the  prophetess,  being  the  only  ones  to  be 
found  there.  But  it  is  not  a  perfect  comment ;  for  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  a  peculiar  holiness  belonged  to  Jeru- 
salem, as  well  as  the  dignity  of  being  the  royal  city,  but  no 
particular  sanctity  is  ascribed  to  Algiers,  by  those  people 
that  buried  Hali  Dey  there.— Harmeb. 

CHAPTER  XXIL 
Yer.  11.  But  Jehoshabeath,  the  daughter  of  the 
king,  took  Joash  the  son  of  Ahaziah,  and  stole 
him  from  among  the  king's  sons  that  were 
slain,  and  put  him  and  his  nurse  in  a  bedcham- 
ber. So  Jehoshabeath,  the  daughter  of  King 
Jehoram,  the  wife  of  Jehoiada  the  priest,  (for 
she  was  the  sister  of  Ahaziah,)  hid  him  from 
Athaliah,  so  that  she  slew  him  not. 

The  bedchamber  in  the  temple,  in  which  Jehosheba  hid 
Joash  in  the  days  of  Athaltah,  mentioned  2  Kings  xi.  8, 
and  9  Chron.  zzii.  11,  does  not  seem  to  mean  a  iodetng- 
dUiR^er,  but  a  chamber  used  as  a  rtp^sUoryfor  beds.  I  am 
indebted  to  Sir  John  Chard  in  for  this  thought,  which  seems 
to  be  a  just  one ;  for  the  original  words  rmeon  -ima  bachadar 
kammiUoth,  signify  a  eMamier  of  beds^  and  the  expression 
differs  fVom  that  which  is  used  when  a  lodging-chamber 
is  meant.  He  supposes  then  that  place  is  meant,  where 
oeds  are  kept :  for  m  the  East,  and  particularly  in  Persia 
■nd  Tnikey,  beds  ire  aot  raised  from  the  ground  with 


bednoats,  acanomr,  and  eoTtains ;  people  lie  on  the  ground. 
In  the  evening  they  spread  out  a  mattress  or  two  of  cotton, 
very  light,  &c  Of  these  they  have  several  laid  up  in  ereal 
houses,  until  they  may  have  occasion  to  use  them,  and  nave 
a  room  on  purpose  for  them.  In  a  chamber  or  beds,  the 
room  used  for  the  laying  up  beds,  it  seems  Joash  was  se- 
creted. Understand  it  how  yon  will,  it  appears  that  peopk 
were  lodged  in  the  temple:  and  if  any  loaged  there,  it  is  to 
be  supposed  at  particular  times  there  were  manyi  especially 
the  relations  and  friends  of  the  high-priest,  fiere  it  mar 
be  right  to  consult  Neh.  xiii.  4,  5.  In  the  room  in  which 
beds  were  deposited,  not  a  common  bedchamber,  it  seems 
the  young  prince  lav  concealed.  Chardin  complains  the 
Vulgar  Latin  translation  did  not  rightly  understand  the 
stoiy ;  nor  have  others  represented  the  intention  of  the  m- 
cred  writer  perfectly,  if  he  is  to  be  imderstood  afler  this 
manner.— Hlaiuni. 

CHAPTER  XXin. 
Ver.  19.  And  he  set  the  porters  at  the  gates  of 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  that  none  tthieh  vas 
unclean  in  any  thing  should  enter  in. 

The  entrance  of  the  inner  chamber  of  a  Budhnist  temple 
is  usually  low  and  narrow ;  and  on  each  side  stands  a 
dreadfal  looking  fellow  formed  of  clay,  and  above  the  size 
of  the  haman  form,  with  a  huge  serpent  in  his  hand, 
seemingly  readv  to  lash  with  it  whoever  enters ;  but  in- 
tended chiefly,  I  believe,  to  admonish  such  as  come  unpre- 
pared. They  are  styled  moorakdrayo,  the  usual  word  for 
guards  or  sm/tn^b.^CALLiWAT. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

Yer.  12.  And  other  ten  thousand  left  alive  did 
the  children  of  Judah  carry  away  captive,  and 
brought  them  unto  the  top  of  the  rock,  and  cast 
them  down  from  the  top  of  the  rock,  that  they 
all  were  broken  in  pieces. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  condemned  some  of  their  crinh 
inals  to  be  cast  down  from  the  top  of  a  rock.  In  the  time 
of  Pi:ts,  the  inhabitants  of  Constantine,  a  town  of  Turkey, 
built  on  the  summit  of  a  great  rock,  commonly  ezecuteii 
their  criminals  who  had  been  guilty  of  more  atrocion 
crimes,  by  castinc;  them  headlong  from  the  clifil  This  pos- 
ishment  Amazian,  the  king  of  Judah,  inflicted  on  ten  toot- 
sand  Edomites.  whom  he  had  taken  captive  in  war:  "  Other 
ten  thousand  left  alive,  did  the  children  of  Judah  cairr 
away  captive,  and  brought  them  to  the  top  of  the  rock,  an2 
cast  them  down  from  the  top  of  the  rock,  and  they  all  we« 
broken  in  pieces." — ^Paxton. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Ter.  10.  Also  he  built  towers  in  the  desert,  and 
digged  many  wells:  for  he  had  much  cattk, 
both  in  the  low  country  and  in  the  plaio.«; 
husbandmen  o/fo,  and  vinedressers  in  the , 
mountains,  and  in  Carmel :  for  he  loved  hut* 
bandry.  , 

The  Indians  build  nagodaa,  not  to  be  used  as  temples,  bsi 
for  the  protection  or  their  flocks,  in  case  of  any  alam.  | 
They  are  placed  in  the  fields,  and  surrounded  with  psA 
walb.  Over  the  gates  they  raise  hi^h  pyramids,  foil  of  j 
pictures  of  their  gods ;  and  within  their  circuit  were  roasf 
little  chapels,  every  one  of  which  cootaiaed  an  idoL  It 
these  countries,  the  soldiers  are  very  ill  paid,  and  the  eco- 
manders  permit  them  to  take  what  they  can  get.  Th«r 
therefore  oflen  seize  the  cattle,  when  the  shepherds  this^ 
least  of  it.    Travellers  ajso  retire  into  these  pagodas.- 

BiJROBK. 

William  <(f  Tyre  describes  a  countrr  not  fkr  from  tte 
Euphrates,  as  inhabited  by  Syrian  ana  Armenian  Chm- 
tians,  who  fed  great  flocks  and  herds  there,  but  were  in  ^^ 
iection  to  the  Turks,  who,  though  few  in  ntunber,  ?«i 
living  in  strong  places  among  them,  kept  them  under,  a'»l* 
received  tribute  nrom  these  poor  peasants  who  inhabited  tk 
villages,  and  employed  themselves  in  cotmtry  business,  t 
I  do  n  H  know  whether  this  may  not  give  us  a  truer  liewfl 
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the  design  of  those  towers  that  Uzziah  bailt  in  the  wilder- 
ness, mentioned  2  Chnm.  zxvi.  10,  than  commentatois  have 
done,  who  have  supposed  they  were  conveniences  made  for 
sheltering  the  shepherds  from  bad  weafher,  or  to  defend 
them  from  the  incursions  of  enemies:  for  they  miglit 
rather  be  designed  to  keep  the  nations  tnat  pasturad  there 
in  awe ;  to  prevent  their  disputing  with  his  servants  about 
wells,  and  aJso  to  induce  them  quietly  to  pay  that  tribute  to 
which  the  seventh  and  eighth  verses  seem  to  refer. —Habmsk, 

Yer.  15.  And  he  made  in  Jerusalem  engines,  in- 
vented by  cunning  men,  to  be  on  the  towers 
and  upon  the  bulwarks,  to  shoot  arrows  and 
great  stones  withal :  and  his  name  spread  far 
abroad :  for  he  was  marvellously  helped  till  he 
was  strong. 

The  batteringram  was  an  enrine  with  an  iron  head,  re- 
sembling the  h^d  of  a  ram,  with  which  they  beat  down  the 
enemies' waUs.  Of  this,  Potter  mentions  three  kinds ;  the 
first  was  plain  and  unartificial.  being  nothing  but  a  long 
beam  with  an  iron  head,  which  the  soldiers  drove  with  main 
force  against  the  wall ;  the  second  was  hung  with  ropes  to 
another  beam,  by  the  help  of  which  they  thrust  it  forward 
with  much  greater  force;  the  third  differed  from  the  former 
only  in  being  covered  with  a  testudo,  or  shroud,  to  protect 
the  soldiers  that  worked  it  from  the  darts  of  thr  enemy. 
The  beam  was  sometimes  no  less  than  a  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  in  length,  and  covered  with  iron  plates,  lest 
those  who  defended  the  walls  should  set  it  on  fire  *,  the  Dead 
was  arm^  with  as  many  horns  as  they  pleased.  Josephus 
reports,  that  one  of  Vespasian's  rams,  the  length  of  which 
was  only  fiftv  cubits,  which  came  not  up  to  the  size  of  sev- 
eral of  the  (Grecian  rams,  had  a  head  as  thick  as  ten  men, 
and  twenty-five  horns,  each  of  which  was  as  thick  as  one 
man,  and  placed  a  cubit's  distance  from  the  rest ;  the  weight, 
hung  (as  was  customary)  upon  the  hinder  part,  was  no  less 
than  one  thousand  and  five  hundred  talents ;  when  it  was 
removed  from  one  place  to  another,  it  was  not  taken  in 
pieces ;  a  hundred  and  fifty  yoke  of  oxen,  or  three  hundred 
pair  of  horses  and  mules,  laboured  in  drawing  it ;  and  no 
less  than  fifteen  hundi*ed  *nen  emploved  their  utmost  strength 
in  forcing  it  against  the  walls.  At  other  times,  we  find 
these  rams  driven  upon  wheels.  Such  was  the  formidable 
enfpne,  of  which  the  prophet  warned  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem,  and  which,  m  tne  hands  of  the  Romans,  levelled 
at  last  the  walls  of  that  proud  metropolis  with  the  ground. 

To  this  may  be  added,  various  engines  for  casting  arrows, 
darts,  and  stones  of  a  larger  size ;  of  which  the  most  re- 
markable was  the  balista,  which  hurled  stones  of  a  size  not 
less  than  millstones,  with  so  great  a  violence  as  to  dash 
whole  houses  in  pieces  at  a  blow.  Such  were  the  engraes 
which  Uzziah,the  king  of  Judah,  planted  on  the  walls  and 
towers  of  Jerusalem,  to  defend  it  against  the  attacks  of  an 
invading  force :  "  And  he  made  in  Jerusalem  engines,  in- 
vented by  cunning  men,  to  be  on  the  towers,  and  upon  the 
bulwarks,  to  shoot  arrows  and  great  stones  withal."  Some 
of  these  inventions,  however,  had  been  in  use  long  before ; 
for  in  the  reign  of  David,  the  batteringram  was  employed 
in  the  siege  of  Abel-Bethmaachah :  "  They  cast  up  a  bank 
against  the  city,  and  it  stood  in  the  trench ;  and  all  the  peo- 
ple that  were  with  Joab  battered  the  wall  to  throw  it  down." 
The<;e  powerful  engines,  invented  bv  Jewish  artists,  and 
worked  bv  the  skill  and  vigour  of  Jewish  soldiers,  were 
nndoubtedlv  the  protot3rpes  of  those  which  the  celebrated 
nations  of  Greece  and  Rome  allerward  employed  with  so 
much  success  ip  their  sieges. — Paxton. 

Yer.  23.  So  Uzziah  slept  with  his  &thers,  and  they 
buried  him  with  his  fathers  in  the  field  of  the 
burial  which  belonged  to  the  kincrs;  for  they 
said.  He  t5  a  leper :  and  Jotham  his  son  reign- 
ed in  his  stead. 

The  kings  and  princes  of  the  oriental  re^ons  are  often 
subjected  to  trial  after  their  decease  by  their  insulted  and 
oppressed  people,  and  punished  according  to  the  degree  of 
their  delinonency.  While  the  chosen  people  of  God  were 
accostomea  to  honour  in  a  particular  manner  the  memory 
of  those  kings  who  had  reigned  over  them  with  justice  and 


clemency,  they  took  care  to  stamp  some  mark  of  posthumom 
disgrace  upon  those  who  had  left  the  world  under  their  di9> 
approbation.  The  sepulchres  of  the  Jewish  kings  were  at 
Jerusalem:  where,  in  some  appointed  receplacte,  the  re- 
mains of  tneir  princes  were  deposited;  and  from  the  eir- 
eumatance  of  these  being  the  cemetery  for  suecessive  rulers, 
it  was  said  when  one  died  and  was  buried  there,  that  he  was 
gathered  to  his  fiathers.  But  several  instances  occur  in  the 
history  of  the  house  of  David,  in  whieh,  on  various  ac- 
counts, they  were  denied  the  honour  of  being  entombed 
with  their  ancestors,  and  were  deposited  in  some  other  place 
in  Jerusalem.  To  mark,  perhaps,  a  greater  degree  or  cen- 
sure, the^  were  taken  to  a  small  distance  from  Jerusalem, 
and  laid  in  a  private  tomb.  Uzziah,  who  had,  by  his  pre* 
sumptuous  attempt  to  seize  the  office  of  the  priesthood, 
which  was  reserved  by  an  express  law  for  the  house  ot 
Aaron,  provoked  the  wrath  of  neaven,  and  been  punished 
for  his  temerity  with  a  loathsome  and  incurable  disease. 
*'  was  buried  with  his  fathers  in  the  field  of  the  burial 
which  belonged  to  the  kings;  for  they  said.  He  is  a  leper." 
It  was  undoubtedly  with  a  desi^  to  make  a  suitable  impre^ 
sion  on  the  mind  of  the  reignmg  monarch,  to  guard  him 
against  the  abuse  of  his  power,  and  teach  him  respect  for 
the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  that  people  for  whose  benefit 
chiefly  he  was  raised  to  the  throne,  that  such  a  stigma  was 
fixed  upon  the  dust  of  his  offending  predecessors.  He  was, 
in  this  manner,  restrained  from  evil,  and  excited  to  good, 
according  as  he  was  fearful  of  being  execrated,  or  desirous 
of  being  nonoured  after  his  decease.  This  public  mark  of 
infamy  was  accordingly  |>ut  on  the  conduct  of  Ahaz: 
"  Thev  buried  him  in  the  citVi  even  in  Jerusalem,  but  they 
brought  him  not  into  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  of  Israel."— 
Paxton. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Yer.  27.  And  Ahaz  slept  with  his  fathers,  and 
they  buried  him  in  the  city,  even  in  Jerusalem; 
but  they  brought  Him  not  into  the  sepulchres 
of  the  Kings  of  Israei .  and  Hezekiah  his  son 
reigned  in  his  stead. 

The  Israelites  were  accustomed  to  honour  in  a  peculiar 
manner  the  memory  of  those  kings  who  had  reigned  over 
them  uprightly.  On  the  contrary,  some  marks  of  posthu- 
mous disgrace  followed  those  monarchs  who  left  the  world 
under  the  disapprobation  of  their  people.  The  proper  place 
of  interment  was  in  Jerusalem.  There,  in  some  appointed 
receptacle,  the  remains  of  their  princes  were  deposited : 
and,  from  the  circumstance  of  this  being  the  cemetery  for 
successive  rulers,  it  was  said,  when  one  died  and  was  so 
buried,  that  he  was  gathered  to  kisf others.  Several  instan- 
ces occur  in  the  history  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  wherein,  on 
certain  accounts,  they  were  not  thus  interred  with  tneir 
predecessors,  but  in  some  other  place  in  Jerusalem.  So  it 
was  with  Ahaz,  who,  though  brought  into  the  city,  was  not 
buried  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  kmgs  of  Israel.  In  some 
other  cases,  pernaps  to  mark  out  a  greater  degree  of  cen- 
sure, they  were  talcen  to  a  small  distance  from  Jerusalem. 
It  is  said  that  Uzziah  «yu  buried  with  his  fathers  in  the  field 
of  the  burial  which  belonged  to  the  kings  ;  for  they  saidy  He  is 
a  leper.  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  23.)  It  was  doubtless  with  a  de- 
sign to  make  a  suitable  impression  on  the  minds  of  their 
kings  while  living,  that  such  distinctions  were  made  after 
their  decease.  They  might  thus  restrain  them  from  evil 
or  excite  them  to  good,  according  as  they  were  fearful  of 
being  execrated,  or  desirous  of  being  honoured,  when  they 
were  dead.  The  Egyptians  had  a  custom  in  some  measure 
similar  to  this ;  it  was  however  general  as  to  all  persons, 
though  it  received  very  particular  attention,  as  far  as  it 
concerned  their  kings,  it  is  thus  described  in  Franklin's 
History  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Bg^ :  "  As  soon  as  a  man 
was  dead,  he  was  brought  to  his  trial.  The  public  accuser 
was  heard.  If  he  proved  that  the  deceased  had  led  a  bad 
life,  his  memonr  was  condemned,  and  he  was  deprived  ot 
the  honours  of^  sepulture.  ThusL  that  sage  people  were 
affected  with  laws  which  extended  even  beyond  the  grave, 
and  every  one,  strnck  with  the  disgrace  inflicted  on  thfi 
dead  person,  was  afraid  to  reflect  aishononr  on  his  own 
memory,  and  that  of  his  family.  Bat  what  was  skigula.*, 
the  sovereign  himself  was  not  exempted  from  this  public 
inquest  upon  his  death.    The  pnMic  peace  waa  f- 
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in  th«  lives  of  their  sorerd^  in  their  administration,  and 
as  death  terminated  all  their  actions,  it  was  then  deemed 
for  the  pablic  welfare,  that  they  should  suffer  an  impartial 
scrutiny  by  a  public  trial,  as  well  as  the  most  common  sub- 
ject. Kren  some  of  them  were  not  ranked  among  the  hdfn- 
owrtd  deadf  and  consequently  were  deprived  of  public 
burial.  The  Israelites  would  not  suffer  the  bodies  or  some 
of  their  flagitious  princes  to  be  carried  into  the  sepulchres 
appropriated  to  their  virtuous  sovereigns.  The  custom 
wassmgular:  the  effect  must  have  been  powerful  and  in- 
fluential. The  most  haughty  desnwt,  who  might  trample 
on  laws  human  and  divine  in  his  life,  saw,  by  this  solenm 
investigation  of  human  conduct,  that  at  death  ne  also  would 
be  doomed  to  infamy  and  execration." 

What  degree  of  conformity  there  was  between  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Israelites  and  the  Egyptians,  and  with  whom  die 
custom  first  originated,  mav  be  difficult  to  ascertain  and 
decide,  but  the  conduct  of  the  latter  appears  to  be  founded 
on  the  same  principle  as  that  of  the  former,  and  as  it  is 
more  circumstantially  detailed,  affords  us  an  agreeable  ex- 
planation of  a  rite  but  slightly  mentioned  in  the  scriptures. 

CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Yer.  3.  He  took  counsel  with  his  princes  and  his 
mighty  men  to  stop  the  waters  of  the  fountainSi 
which  were  without  the  city ;  and  they  did  help 
him.  4.  So  there  was  gathered  much  people 
together,  who  stopped  all  the  fountains,  and  the 
brook  that  ran  through  the  midst  of  the  land, 
saying,  Why  should  the  kings  of  Assyria  come 
and  find  much  water  ? 

That  stream  which  flowed  from  Siloam  is,  I  presume, 
the  brook  that  Hezekiah  speaks  of,  which  in  the  time  of  the 
crusades  was  not  attempted  to  be  stopped  up.  What  the 
cause  of  that  was  we  are  not  told,  but  it  seems  the  waters 
of  some  springs  without  the  city  were  conveyed  into 
Jerusalem  at  the  time ;  and  that  Solomon  in  his  reign  had 
attempted  to  do  the  like,  and  had  effected  it:  as  to  part  of 
the  water  of  the  springs  of  Bethlehem,  it  was  no  wonder 
then  that  Hezekiah  should  think  of  introducing  the  waters 
of  Siloam  in  like  manner  into  the  city,  in  order  at  once  to 
deprive  the  besiegers  of  its  waters,  and  benefit  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Jerusalem  by  them.  Probablv  it  was  done  in  the 
same  manner  that  Solomon  brought  the  waters  of  Bethle- 


hem thither,  that  is,  by  collecting  the  water  of  the  ^ring 
or  springs  into  a  subterraneous  reservoir,  and  from  thence, 
by  a  concealed  aqueduct,  conveying  them  into  Jerusalem, 
with  this  difference,  that  Solomon  took  only  part  of  the 
Bethlehem  water,  leavin^^  the  rest  to  flow  into  those  cele- 
brated pools  which  remain  to  this  day ;  whereas  Hezekiah 
turned  all  the  water  of  Siloam  into  the  city,  absolmelv 
stopping  up  the  outlet  into  the  pool,  and  filling  it  up  viu 
eartn,  that  no  trace  of  it  might  be  seen  by  the  Asfyriamx 
Which  seems  indeed  to  be  the  account  of  t^e  sacred  writer, 
9  Ohron.  xxxii.  30,  '*  The  same  Hezekiah  also  stopped  the 
upper  watercourse  of  Gihon,  (which  is  another  nanie  for 
Siloam,)  and  brought  it  straight  down  to  the  west  side  ol 
the  city  of  David.'"  Thus  our  translators  express  it :  but 
the  original  may  as  well  t>e  rendered,  *'  Hezekiah  stopped 
the  upper  going  out  (Mino  moisa)  of  the  waters  of  Gih<»,  and 
directed  them  underneath,  (neo^  lemaUakf)  to  the  west  of  the 
city  of  David ;"  and  so  Pagninus  and  Arias  Montanus  un- 
derstand the  passage;  he  stopped  up,  that  is^  the  outlet  of 
the  waters  of  Gihon  into  the  open  air,  by  which  they  were 
wont  to  pass  into  the  pool  of  Siloam,  and  became  a  biook; 
and  by  some  subterraneous  contrivance  directed  the  waien 
to  the  west  side  of  Jerusalem.— Harmxb. 

Yer.  5.  Also  he  strengthened  himself  and  bulk 
up  all  the  wall  that  was  broken,  and  raised  it 
up  to  the  towers,  and  another  wall  uathout,  and 
repaired  Millo  in  the  city  of  David,  and  made 
darts  and  shields  in  abundance. 

See  on  2  SaoL  5.  9. 

Yer.  8.  With  him  is  an  arm  of  flesh :  but  ^vith 
us  is  the  Lord  our  God,  to  help  us,  and  to 
fight  our  battles.  And  the  people  rested  them- 
selves upon  the  words  of  Hezekiah,  king  of 
Judah. 

The  margin  has,  for  rested  upon,  '*  leaned."  "  I  lean 
(from  sdrukiratku)  on  the  words  "f  that  good  man."  **  AU 
people  gladly  lean  on  the  words  of  'hat  just  judge."  "  Who 
would  lean  on  the  words  of  that  faise  man  V'  *'  Alas !  wt 
leaned  upon  his  words,  and  have  fialien  into  trouble."  **  Mf 
husband,  have  I  not  leaned  upon  your  words  1  Yes,  ani 
therefore  I  have  not  fallen."—- Robbrtb. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Yer.  14.  Now,  because  we  have  maintenance  from 
the  frig's  palace,  and  it  was  not  meet  for  us  to 
see  the  king's  dishonour,  therefore  have  we  sent 
and  certified  the  king. 

Literally,  *'  saUed  with  the  salt  of  kis  palace,"  Some 
have  supposed  that  the  words  refer  to  their  receiving  a 
stipend  from  the  king  of  Persia,  which  was  wont  to  be 
paid  in  salt;  others  suppose  it  expresses  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  they  were  preserved  bv  that  king's  protection,  as 
flesh  is  preserved  by  salt.  Ana  many  pieces  of  collateral 
learning  are  introduced  to  embellish  these  conceits.  It  is 
aolBctent,  to  put  an  end  to  all  these  conjectures,  to  recite 
the  words  of  a  modem  Persian  monarch,  whose  court 
Ghardin  attended  some  time  about  business.  ^  Rising  in 
wrath  against  an  oflicer,  who  had  attempted  to  deceive  him, 
^^  A —  \^  nlire,  fell  upon  hinii  and  hewed  him  in  pieces, 


at  the  feet  of  the  grand  vizier,  who  was  standing,  and 
whose  favour  the  poor  wretch  courted  by  this  deceptioa. 
And  looking  fixedly  upon  him,  and  the  other  great  lonb 
that  stood  on  each  side  of  him,  he  said,  with  a  tone  of  indig- 
nation, *  I  have  then  such  ungrateful  servants  and  traiu^!5 
as  these  to  eat  my  salt.  Look  on  this  sword,  it  shall  cut  aH 
all  these  perfidious  heads.'  "    (Tome  iii.  p.  149.) 

The  Persian  great  men  do  not  receive  their  salaries,  it  s 
well  known,  in  salt;  and  the  officer  that  was  killed  W2S 
under  the  inunediate  protection  of  the  grand  vizier,  not  the 
prince:  our  English  version  has  given,  then,  the  seose, 
though  it  has  not  literally  translated  the  passage.  It  means 
the  same  thing  as  eating  one's  bread  signifies  heK  in  the 
West,  but,  perhaps,  with  a  particular  enerry.  I  beg  leaTv 
to  introduce  one  remark  here,  of  a  very  diflerent  naturr, 
that  we  may  learn  from  this  story,  that  Samuells  hewinf 
Agag  in  pieces,  though  so  abhorrent  from  oar  customs,  di^ 
fers  very  little,  in  many  respects,  ftt>m  this  Persian  execu- 
tion. 8amuel  was  m  person  of  high  diatinetioii  in  Israel:  be 
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had  been  their  jodge,  or  soprooie  goTemor  under  God ;  he 
was  a  prophet  too ;  and  ve  are  ready  to  think  his  sacred 
hands  should  not  have  been  employ^ed  in  the  actual  shed- 
ding of  blood.  How  strange  would  U  be  in  our  eves,  if  we 
should  see  one  of  our  kings  cutting  off  the  head  of  a  traitor 
with  his  own  hands ;  or  an  archbishop  of  Canterbury  stab- 
bing a  foreign  captive  prince  1  But  different  countries  have 
very  different  usages.  Soliman,  king  of  Persia,  who  hew- 
ed this  unfaithful  officer  in  pieces,  reigned  over  a  much 
larger  and  richer  country  than  Judea,  and  at  the  same  time 
was  considered  by  his  subjects  as  sacred  a  person  as  Sam- 
uel :  supposed  to  be  descended  from  Uieir  prophet  Moham- 
med, to  reign  by  a  divine  constitution,  ana  to  oe  possessed, 
we  are  assured  by  this  writer  in  another  place,  or  a  kind  of 
prophetic  penetration  and  authority. — I  have  said,  it  appears 
to  signify  the  same  thing  as  eatlnff  one's  bread,  in  the  West, 
but,  probably,  with  some  particular  kind  of  energy,  mark- 
in|^  out  not  merely  the  obligations  of  gratitude,  but  the 
strictest  ties  of  fidelity.  For  as  the  letter  was  written  not 
only  by  some  of  the  great  officers  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Euphrates,  but  in  the  name  of  the  several  colonies  of  peo- 
ple that  had  been  transplanted  thither,  the  Binaites,  the 
Apharsathchites,  the  Tarpelites,  &c.  ver.  9, 10,  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  these  tribes  of  people  all  received  their  food 
from  the  palace,  or  a  stipend  for  their  support ;  but  with 
great  adulation  they  might  pretend  they  considered  them- 
selves as  held  under  as  strong  engagements  of  fidelity  to 
the  kings  of  Persia,  as  if  they  had  eaten  salt  in  hbi  palace. 

The  following  story  from  D'Herbelot  will  explain  this,  if 
the  views  of  these  ancient  Persians  may  be  supposed  to  cor- 
respond with  those  of  the  Persians  of  the  ninth  centary. 

Jacoub  ben  Laith,  the  founder  of  a  dynasty  of  Persian 
princes  called  the  Soffarides,  rising,  like  many  other  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  princes  of  the  East,  trota  a  very  low  state 
to  royal  power,  being  in  his  first  setting  out  in  the  use  of 
arms  no  hotter  than  a  freebooter  or  robber,  is  yet  said  to 
have  maintained  some  regard  to  decency  in  his  depreda- 
tions, and  never  to  have  entirely  stripped  those  that  he  rob- 
bed, always  leaving  them  something  to  soften  their  afflic- 
tion. Among  other  exploits  that  are  recorded  of  him,  he 
is  said  to  "  have  broken  into  the  palace  of  the  prince  of  that 
country,  and  having  collected  a  very  large  booty,  which  he 
was  on  the  point  of  carrying  away,  he  found  his  foot  kick- 
ed something,  which  made  him  stumble.  He  imagined  it 
might  be  something  of  value,  and  putting  it  to  his  mouth, 
the  better  to  distinguish  what  it  was,  his  tongue  soon  in- 
formed him  It  was  a  lump  of  salt.  Upon  this,  according  to 
the  morality,  or  rather  superstition  of  the  country,  where 
the  people  considered  salt  as  a  symbol  and  pledge  of  lioapu 
talUy,  he  was  so  touched,  that  he  left  all  his  booty,  retirmg 
without  taking  away  any  thing  with  him.  The  next  morn- 
ing, the  risk  they  had  run  of  losing  many  valuable  thin^, 
t)eing  perceived,  great  was  the  surprise,  and  strict  the  m- 
qoiry,  what  should  be  the  occasion  of  their  being  left  At 
length  Jacoub  was  found  to  be  the  person  concerned,  who 
having  given  an  account,  very  sincerely,  of  the  whole 
transaction  to  the  prince,  he  gained  his  esteem  so  effectual- 
ly, that  it  might  be  said  with  truth,  that  it  was  his  regard 
tar  sail  that  laid  the  foundation  of  his  afler  fortune.  The 
prince  employed  him  as  a  man  of  courage  and  genius  in 
many  enterprises,  and  finding  him  succedsf\il  in  all  of  them, 
he  raised  him,  )ij  little  and  little,  to  the  chief  posts  among 
his  troops,  so  that  at  that  princess  death,  he  found  himself 
possessed  of  the  command  in  chief,  and  had  such  interest 
in  their  affections,  that  they  preferred  his  interests  to  those 
of  the  children  of  the  deceased  prince,  and  he  became  abso- 
lute master  of  that  province,  from  whence  he  aflerward 
spread  his  conquests  far  and  wide."  When  the  Aphar- 
sathchites, the  Tarpelites,  and  the  other  transplanted  tribes, 
told  Artaxerxes,  the  Persian  monarch,  that  they  were  salt- 
ed with  the  salt  of  his  palace,  it  appears,  according  to  these 
things,  to  mean,  that  thev  considered  themselves  as  eating 
his  bread,  on  account  or  being  put  and  continued  in  pos- 
session of  a  considerable  part  of  the  Jewish  country,  by  nim 
and  bis  predecessors;  and  that  their  engagements  of  ndeli- 
ty  to  him  were  indeed  as  strong,  as  if  they  had  eaten  salt 
in  his  palace. — HAaMza. 

CHAPTER  V. 
Ver.  7.  They  sent  a  letter  unto  him,  wherein  was 
written  thus :  Unto  Darius  the  king,  all  peace, 
rhe  people  of  the  East  are  always  very  particular  as  to 


the  way  in  which  they  commence  a  letter.  Thns,  they 
take  into  consideration  the  rank  of  the  individual  to  whom 
they  write,  and  keep  in  view  also  what  is  their  objecL 
"  To  you  who  are  resected  by  kings."  *^  To  him  who 
has  the  happiness  of  royalty."  "  To  the  feet  of  his  ex- 
cellencv,  my  father,  looking  towards  the  place  where  he 
is  worsnippmg,  I  write."  A  father  to  his  son  says,  "  Head 
of  aU  blessmes,  chief  of  life,  precious  pearl."  w  hen  peo- 
ple meet  each  other  on  the  road,  they  say,  "  Sahm,  peace 
to  ^ou."  Or,  when  they  send  a  message,  or  ask  a  favour, 
it  la  always  accompanied  by  a  sotoai.— Rosbbtb. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Ver.  2.  And  there  was  found  at  Achmetha,  in  the 
palace  that  is  in  the  province  of  the  Medes,  a 
roll,  and  therein  was  a  record  thus  written. 

This  passage  proves  the  great  antiquit]^  of  the  custom  of 
making  copies  to  be  deposited  in  the  archives,  of  the  impor- 
tant ordinances  of  the  ma^strates,  and  pieirticularly  of 
charters,  granted  either  to  mdividuals  or  whole  commu- 
nities. Tnus,  in  an  inscription  on  an  ancient  marble. 
Quoted  by  Thomas  Smith,  it  is  said  of  a  privilege  granted 
for  a  separate  sepulchre,  *'  Of  this  inscription  two  copies 
have  been  made,  one  of  which  is  deposited  in  the  archives." 
in.  the  same  manner,  elsewhere, "  A  copy  of  this  inscription 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  archives." — ^Robenmulles. 

Ver.  11.  Also  I  have  made  a  decree,  that  who- 
soever  shall  alter  this  word,  let  timber  be  pulled 
down  from  his  house,  and,  being  set  up,  let  him 
be  hanged  thereon. 

Lud.  de  Dien  observes,  that  there  is  no  proper  construc- 
tion in  the  words  which  we  render,  and  being  set  up;  he 
would  therefore  translate  them,  afler  the  Seventy,  "and 
standing,  let  him  be  beat  upon  it,"  or  **  whipped,"  as  the 
manner  was  among  the  Persians  and  other  nations.  Among 
the  Jews,  they  who  were  beaten,  did  not  stand,  but  lay 
down.  Dent.  xxv.  2.  If  a  greater  punishment  be  here 
meant,  then  he  makes  the  first  words  refer  to  the  wood, 
and  the  latter  to  the  man.  "  And  from  above,  let  it  fall 
upon  him :"  that  is,  the  stake  being  lifted  up,  shall  be  stuck 
into  his  body,  and  come  out  at  his  fundament.  This  was  a 
cruel  practice  among  the  eastern  people,  and  is  yet  con- 
tinued there. — Burdsb. 

CHAPTER  Vin. 

Ver.  21.  Then  I  proclaimed  a  fast  there  at  the  river 

of  Ahava,  that  we  might  afflict  ourselves  before 

our  Gfod,  to  seek  of  him  a  rififht  way  for  us, 

and  for  our  little  ones,  and  for  aU  our  substance. 

The  whole  valley  was  covered  with  the  tents  of  the  pil- 
grims; for  a  very  few,  compared  with  their  numbers, 
could  find  lodgings  in  the  building.  These  several  en- 
campments, accoraing  to  their  towns  or  districts,  were 
placed  a  little  apart,  each  under  its  own  special  standard. 
Their  cattle  were  grazing  about,  and  the  people  who 
attended  them,  in  their  primitive  ea.stem  garl».  w  omen 
appeared,  carrying  in  water  from  the  brooks,  and  children 
were  sporting  at  the  tent  doors.  Towards  evening,  this 
pious  multitude,  to  the  number  of  eleven  hundred  at  least, 
began  their  evening  orisons,  literally  shouting  their  prayers, 
while  the  singing  cf  the  hymns,  responded  bv  the  echoes 
from  the  mountains,  was  annost  deafening.  At  intervals, 
during  the  devotion,  matchlocks,  muskets,  and  pistols,  went 
repeatedly  fired,  division  answering  division,  as  if  it  wen* 
some  concerted  signal.  This  mixture  of  military  and 
religious  proceeding^  produced  an  effect  perfectly  novel 
to  a  European  eye,  m  the  nineteenth  century ;  though  it 
might  have  been  more  than  sufficiently  familiar  to  that  of 
a  knight-companion  in  the  thirteenth,  when  the  crusades 
covered  every  hauberk  with  a  pilgrim's  amice.  But  the 
recollection  of  what  country  I  saw  these  in,  conjured  up  a 
very  different  image.  I  was  in  the  land  of  the  Medes,  on 
the  very  spot  to  which  the  ten  tribes  were  brought  in  cap- 
tivity about  two  thousand  years  ago;  and  from  which,  m 
the  fulness  of  time,  the  scattered  remnants  were  collected, 
(after  the  first  return,  B.  C.  536.  by  command  of  Cyrus,} 
and  led  back  to  their  native  lana,  on  the  decree  '^f  a*^"- 
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zerzes  the  Img,  when  Ezra  gathered  them  toeether  to  the 
river  that  nmneth  to  Ahaya,  and  there  they  anode  in  their 
tents  three  davs :  and  he  viewed  the  people  and  the  priests. 
And  he  proclaimed  a  fast  there,  that  they  might  afflict 
themselves  before  Ghod,  to  seek  of  him  a  right  way  for  them, 
and  for  their  little  ones,  and  for  their  substance.  And  the 
Lord  was  entreated  of  them,  and  he  delivered  them  from 
the  iiand  of  the  enemv,  and  of  such  as  lay  in  wait  by  the 
way.  And  Ezra,  and  those  with  him,  came  to  Jemsalem. 
We  see  in  this  account,  from  the  book  of  Ezra,  chap.  viii. 
that  the  wild  tribes  of  Uie  mountains  were  then  regarded 
as  banditti:  and  that  no  decrees  of  safe-conduct  from  the 
^ing  would  have  more  effect  in  those  days,  than  in  the 

S resent,  to  protect  a  rich  caravan  from  ambuscade  and 
epredation.  But  I  must  own,  there  are  some  points  of 
observation  in  the  encampment  before  me,  which  a  little 
disturbed  the  resemblance  between  its  holy  grouping,  and 
that  which  followed  the  reallv  pious  ordinance  of  the  sa- 
cred scribe  of  Israel.  The  Monammedan  evening  prayer 
over,  all  was  noise  of  another  description ;  bustle  and  riot- 
ous merriment,  more  like  preparations  of  a  fair,  than  a 
worship ;  showing  at  once  tne  difference  in  spirit  between 
the  two  religions.  In  the  one.  the  moral  law  walked  hand 
in  hand  with  the  ceremonial;  and  the  mandate  of  wor- 
shipping the  one  God,  in  puri^  of  heart,  and  in  strictness 
of  practice,  was  unvarvingly  asserted  in  the  chastisement 
or  welfare  of  the  people :  and  so  we  see  it  was  acknowl- 
edged by  the  seeml?  ana  humble  joy  under  pardon,  with 
which  tne  recalled  Israelites  returned  to  the  land  of  tbeir 
temple.  But  here  the  performance  of  certain  rites  seemed 
to  be  all  in  all.  The  preachers  of  the  multitude  holding 
forth,  that  as  they  advance  nearer  to  the  shrines  of  their 
pilgrimage,  so  in  due  proportion  their  sins  depart  from 
them;  and  thus  everj^  step  tney  approach,  the  load  becomes 
lighter  and  lighter,  till  tne  last  atom  flies  off  the  moment 
thev  fall  prostrate  before  the  tomb  of  the  prophet,  or  saint : 
ana  from  which  holy  spot  they  rise  perfectly  clear,  free,  and 
often  too  willing  to  commence  a  new  score,  to  be  as  readily 
wiped  away.— Sm  R.  K.  Porter. 

CHAPTER  IX. 
Ter.  3.  And  when  I  heard  this  thing,  I  rent  my 
garment  and  my  mantle,  and  plucked  off  tlie 
hair  of  my  head  and  of  my  beard,  and  sat  down 
astonished. 

Oriental  mourners  divested  themselves  of  all  ornaments, 
and  laid  aside  their  jewels,  gold,  and  every  thing  rich  and 
splendid  in  their  dress.  The  Grecian  ladies  were  directed 
in  this  manner  to  mourn  the  death  of  Achilles :  "  Not 
clothed  in  rich  attire  of  gems  and  (rold,  with  glittering 
silks  or  purple.''  This  proof  of  humiliation  and  submis- 
sion Jehovan  required  or  his  offending  people  in  the  wil- 
derness :  '*  Therefore,  now  put  off  thy  ornaments  from 
thee,  that  I  may  know  what  to  do  unlo  thee.  And  the 
children  of  Israel  stripped  theiftselves  of  their  ornaments 
by  the  Mount  Horeb.*^  Long  after  the  time  of  Moses,  that 
rebellious  nation  again  received  a  command  of  similar 
import :  "  Strip  you,  and  make  you  bare,  and  gird  sack- 
cloth upon  your  loins." — Vaxtov, 

Yer.  6.  And  said,  O  my  Qod  I  I  am  ashamed  and 
blush  to  lift  up  my  &ce  to  thee,  my  God :  for 
OUT  iniquities  are  increased  over  our  head,  and 
our  trespass  is  grown  up  imto  the  heavens. 

**  Ah,  that  fellow's  sins  are  on  his  head :  how  numerous 


are  (he  sins  on  his  head.  Alasl  fbr  such  a  bead  as  thaL 
Who  can  take  them  from  his  headi  His  iniquity  is  so 
great,  yon  may  see  it  on  his  head."  Does  a  man  wish  to 
extenuate  his  crime,  to  make  himself  appear  not  so  great  a 
sinner  as  some  suppose,  he  adra,  "What I  has  my  goilt 
grown  up  to  heaven  1  no  1  no  I"  **  Abominable  wretch, 
your  guilt  has  reached  to  the  heavens."  "  Can  you  call 
that  little,  which  has  grown  up  to  the  heavens  T—Bjoi 


Ver.  8.  And  now  for  a  little  space  grace  hath 
been  showed  from  the  Lord  our  God,  to  leave 
us  a  remnant  to  escape,  and  to  give  us  a  nail 
in  hjs  holy  place,  that  our  Grod  may  lighten 
our  eyes,  ana  give  us  a  little  reviving  in  our 
bondfi^e. 


See  on  Isa.  23. 23. 

The  margin  has,  "  or  a  pin,"  that  is,  "  a  constant  and 
sure  abode."^  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  Tamul  tnins^ 
lation  has  it,  "  a  hut  in  his  holy  place."  To  "  lighten"  the 
eyes  signifies  to  give  comfort,  to  strensthen,  to  refresh.  A 
father  says  to  his  son,  when  he  wishes  nim  to  do  any  thing, 
"  My  child,  make  these  eyes  light."  "  O  woman,  enlighten 
my  eyes,  lest  I  be  swallowed  up  with  sorrow."  "  O  that  our 
eyes  were  clear  I  who  will  take  away  the  darkness  from  m} 
eyes  1"— Roberts. 

CHAPTER  X. 

Ver.  1.  Now  when  Ezra  had  prayed,  and  when 
he  had  confessed,  weeping  and  casting  himself 
down  before  the  house  of  God,  there  assembled 
unto  him  out  of  Israel  a  very  great  congrega 
tion  of  men,  and  women,  and  children :  for  tlu 
people  wept  very  sore. 

People  on  their  arrival  from  England  are  astonished  at 
the  apparent  devotion  of  the  Hindoos,  when  they  see  them 
cast  tnemselves  down  before  their  temples.  Those  of  high 
rank,  and  in  elegant  attire,  do  not  hesitate  tnus  to  prostrate 
themselves  in  the  dust,  before  the  people.  How  often,  as 
you  pass  along,  may  you  see  a  man  stretched  his  full  ]enc;th 
on  tne  ground,  with  his  face  in  the  dust,  pouring  out  lis 
complaint,  or  making  his  requests  unto  the  gods.  It  mat- 
ters not  to  him  who  or  what  may  be  near  him ;  he  heeds  not, 
and  moves  not,  ti!l  his  devotions  are  finished. — Roberts. 

Ver.  9.  Then  all  the  men  of  Judah  and  Benjamin 
gathered  themselves  together  unto  Jertisalem 
within  three  days :  it  teas  the  ninth  month,  and 
the  twentieth  day  of  the  month ;  and  all  the 
people  sat  in  the  street  of  the  house  of  God, 
trembling  because  of  this  matter,  and  for  the 
great  rain. 

What  a  marked  illustration  we  have  of  this  passage 
every  wet  monsoon.  See  the  people  on  a  conrt-daj,  or 
when  they  are  called  to  the  different  offices  on  business. 
The  rain  comes  on ;  they  have  only  a  piece  of  cotton  round 
their  loins,  and  a  small  leaf,  which  they  carry  ever  their 
heads :  they  all  run  in  a  stooping  position  (as  if  that  would 
save  them  from  the  rain)  to  the  nearest  tree,  and  there  they 
sit  in  groups,  huddled  together,  and  tfembling  **  fbr  the 
great  rain.' — Robebtb. 


NEHEMIAH. 


CHAPTER  L 

Ver,  11.  O  Lord,  I  beseech  thee,  let  now  thine 
ear  be  attentive  to  the  prayer  of  thy  servant, 
and  to  the  prayer  of  thy  servants,  who  desire 
to  fear  thy  name ;  and  prosper,  I  pray  thee, 
thy  servant  this  dky,  ana  grant  him  mercy  in 
the  sight  of  this  man :  for  I  was  the  king's  cup- 
bearer. 

Houbigant  snpposes  that  Nehemiah  repeated  this  prayer, 
which  he  had  otten  before  used,  aow  again  in  silence, 
while  he  administered  the  cup  to  the  king  in  his  office. 
The  office  of  cupbearer  was  a  place  of  great  honour  and 
advantage  in  the  Persian  court,  because  of  the  privilege 
which  it  gave  him  who  bare  it,  of  being  dailj  in  the  king's 
presence,  and  the  opportunity  which  he  had  thereby  of 
gaining  nis  favour,  for  procuring  any  petition  he  should 
make  to  him.  That  it  was  a  place  of  great  advantage 
seems  evident  by  Nehemiah's  gaining  those  immense 
riches  which  enabled  him  for  so  many  years,  out  of  his 
own  purse  only,  to  live  in  his  government  with  great 
splendour  and  expense,  without  burdening  the  people. 
According  to  Xenophon,  the  cupbearer  with  the  Persians 
and  Medes  used  to  take  the  wine  out  of  the  vessels  into 
the  cup,  and  pour  some  of  it  into  his  left  hand,  and  drink 
it,  that  if  there  was  unyr  poison  in  it,  the  king  might  not 
oe  hurt ;  and  then  he  deuvered  it  to  bun  upon  three  ingen. 

'  CHAPTER  II. 

Ver.  2.  Wherefore  the  king  said  unto  me,  Why 
is  thy  countenance  sad,  seeing  thou  art  not 
sick  ?  this  is  nothing  else  but  sorrow  of  heart. 

When  friends,  servants,  or  acquaintances,  have  a  re9ue8t 
to  make,  or  a  secret  to  disclose,  they  walk  about  with  a 
gloomy  countenance,  and  never  speak  but  when  spoken  to. 
Their  object  is  to  induce  you  to  ask  what  is  the  matter, 
because  they  think  you  wiU  then  be  disposed  to  listen  to 
their  complaint. — Robebtb. 

Ver.  7.  Moreover,  I  said  unto  the  king,  If  it 
please  the  king,  let  letters  be  given  me  to  the 
governors  beyond  the  river,  that  they  may  con- 
vey me  over,  till  I  come  into  Judah. 

No  person  of  consequence  travels  in  the  East  without  a 
letter,  or  kattali,  i. «.  a  command  from  the  Rasa,  the  gov- 
ernor, the  collector,  or  officer  in  authority,  to  the  diffisrent 
chiefs  of  the  districts  through  which  he  may  have  to  travel. 
Were  it  nut  for  this,  there  would  often  be  a  difficulty  in 
^ttine  supplies,  and  there  would  generally  be  a  great  de- 
lay ;  the  officers  would  t>e  insolent  and  overbearing,  and 
the  purveyors  would  demand  thrice  the  sum  the  articles 
were  worth.  The  letters  in  onestton  are  generally  in 
duplicate,  so  that  one  precedes  the  traveller,  and  the  other 
is  in  his  possession.  Thus,  when  he  arrives  at  the  choultry 
3r  rest-house,  there  will  always  be  people  to  reeeive  him, 
who  are  reaay  to  furnish  him  with  supplies,  and  coolies  to 
belp  him  on  his  journey.  Sometimes  the^  declare  they 
ire  in  the  greatest  want ;  they  cannot  get  nee,  they  have 
aeither  fish  nor  fowls,  and  are  brought  to  the  lowest  ebb  of 
misery. — Robbrts. 

Yer.  8.  And  the  king  granted  me,  according  to 
the  good  hand  of  my  God  upon  ma 

The  hand  is  sometimes  taken  in  an  ill  sense  for  inflict- 
ing punishments,  and  sometimes  in  a  good  sense,  for  we 
extend  favours  to  men  with  the  hand*    Thus  Drusius  ex- 
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plains  Psalm  Ixxxviii.  5,  cut  offrm,  iky  hand^  that  is,  Ihll- 
en  from  thy  grace  and  favour.  Pindar  thus  uses  tke  hand 
of  Oodf  for  his  help  and  aid,  Onv  <tv¥  raXa/ia,  by  the  hand  of 
Ood :  which  the  scholiast  interprets,  by  the  power  and  help 
of  Gk)d.  Thus  Nehemiah  is  here  to  oe  uncterstood. — ^Bub- 
deb* 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Ver.  3.  Now  Tobiah  the  Ammonite  v>as  by  him, 

and  he  said,  Even  that  which  they  builo,  if  a 

fox  go  up,  he  shall  even  break  down  their  stone 

wall. 

When  men  deride  the  workmanship  of  a  mason,  they 
say,  *'  Che  I  why,  if  a  dog  or  a  jackal  run  against  that  wall, 
it  will  fall."  *^A  wall  I  why,  it  will  not  keep  out  the  jack- 
als."—Robebts. 

Ver.  14.  And  I  looked,  and  rose  up,  and  said  unto 
the  nobles,  and  to  the  rulers,  and  to  the  rest  of 
the  people.  Be  not  ye  afraid  of  them :  remem* 
ber  the  Lord  whieh  is  great  and  terrible,  and 
fight  for  your  brethren,  your  sons  and  your 
daughters,  your  wives  ana  your  houses. 

The  ancients  appear  to  have  done  more  to  excite  the 
valour  of  their  soldiers,  than  merely  exhorting  them  to  be 
courageous.  This  will  appear  in  the  followmg  citation : 
"  A  circumstance  which  gfreatly  tends  to  inflame  them  with 
heroic  ardour,  is  the  manner  in  which  their  battalions  are 
formed.  They  are  neither  mustered  nor  imbodied  by 
chance:  they  fight  in  clans,  united  by  consanguinitv,  a 
family  of  warriors :  their  tenderest  pledges  are  near  them 
in  the  field.  In  the  heat  of  the  engagement,  the  soldier 
hears  the  shrieks  of  his  wife,  and  the  cries  of  nis  children. 
These  are  the  darling  witnesses  of  his  conduct;  the  ap- 
plauders  of  his  valour,  at  once  beloved  and  valued.  The 
wounded  seek  their  mothers  and  their  wives :  undismayed 
at  the  sight,  the  women  count  each  honourable  scar,  and 
sock  the  gushing  blood :  they  are  even  hardy  enough  to 
mix  with  the  combatants,  administering  refreshment,  and 
exhorting  them  to  deeds  of  valour."  (Tacitus,  D€  Mor, 
Gerifi.)— Border. 


Ver.  21.  So  we  laboured  in  the  work :  and  half 
of  them  held  the  spears,  from  the  rising  of  the 
morning  till  the  stars  appeared. 

Thus  did  the  people  labour  from  the  earliest  dawn  till 
the  latest  glimpse  of  evening  light.  "  Well,  Tamby,  have 
you  found  your  cattle?**  "round  them  1  no  I  and  1  wan- 
dered from  the  rising  east,  till  the  stars  appeared.'*  "  At 
what  time  do  you  intend  to  leave  the  temple  V*  "  Not  till 
the  stars  appear.*'  "When  do  you  expect  the  guests  1** 
"  Immediately  when  the  stars  appear.** — Roberts. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Ver.  13.  Also  I  shook  my  lap,  and  said,  So  Grod 
shake  out  every  man  from  his  house,  and  from 
his  labour,  that  performeth  not  this  promise, 
even  thus  be  he  snaken  out  and  emptied. 

When  men  or  women  curse  each  other,  thev  shake  the 
lap,  t.  €.  their  cloth,  or  robe,  and  sajr,  "  It  shall  be  so  with 
thee.**  Does  a  man  begin  to  shake  his  sdU^  or  waistcloth,  in 
the  presence  of  another,  the  other  will  say,  "Why  do  you 
shake  your  cloth  herel  go  to  some  other  place.**  "Wnat! 
can  you  shake  your  lap  here  1  do  it  not,  do  it  not.**  '*  Y^ 
yes;  it  is  all  true  enough;  this  miserv  has  come  upon  mn 
through  that  wretched  man  diaking  nis  cloth  in  mv  vre^ 
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enee."  The  natives  alwajrs  carry  a  pouch,  made  of  the 
leaf  of  the  cocoa,  or  other  trees,  in  their  lap ;  in  one  part 
of  which  they  keep  their  money,  and  in  another  their  areca- 
nnt,  betel  leaf,  and  tobacco.  Ir  is  amusing  to  see  how 
careful  they  are  neyer  to  have  that  pouch  empty  ;  for  they 
have  an  idea,  that  so  long  as  a  single  coin  shall  be  found  in 
it,  (or  any  of  the  articles  alluded  to,)  the  attiuction  will  be 
so  great,  that  the  contents  of  the  pouch  will  not  be  long 
without  companions.  See  the  Englishman,  who  wants  any 
thing  out  of  a  pouch  or  bag;  if  he  cannot  soon  find  the  ar- 
ticle he  re^aires,  he  shakes  out  the  whole :  not  so  the  Hin- 
doo ;  he  will  fumble  and  grope  for  an  hour,  rather  than 
shake  out  the  whole.  "  I>o  that !  why,  who  knows  how 
long  the  pouch  will  remain  empty  V*  It  is  therefore  evi- 
dent, that  to  shake  the  lap  conveyed  with  it  the  idea  of  a 
curse. — Roberts. 

Instead  of  the  fibula  that  was  used  by  the  Romans,  the 
Arabs  join  together  with  thread,  or  with  a  wooden  boclkin, 
the  two  upper  corners  of  this  garment;  and  after  having 
placed  them  first  over  one  of  their  shoulders,  they  then 
fold  the  rest  of  it  about  their  bodies.  The  outer  fold  serves 
them  frequently  instead  of  an  apron,  in  which  thev  carry 
herbs,  loaves,  com,  and  other  articles,  and  may  illustrate 
several  allusions  made  to  it  in  scripture :  thus,  "  One  of 
the  sons  of  the  prophets  went  out  into  the  field,  to  gather 
herbs,  and  found  a  wild  vine,  and  ^thered  there  of  wild 
gourds,  his  lapful^  And  the  Psalmist  ofifers  up  his  prayer, 
that  Jehovah  would  '*  render  unto  his  neighbours  seven- 
fold into  their  bosom,  their  reproach."  The  same  al- 
lusion occurs  in  our  Lord's  direction  to  his  disciples: 
"Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you;  good  measure, 
pressed  down,  and  shaken  together,  and  runnine  over, 
shall  men  give  into  your  bosom."  It  was  also  the  fold  of  this 
robe  which  Nehemiah  shook  before  his  people,  as  a  signifi- 
cant emblem  of  the  manner  in  which  God  should  deal  with 
the  man  who  ventured  to  violate  his  oath,  and  promise  to 
restore  the  possessions  of  their  impoverished  brethren: 
*^  Also,  I  shook  my  lap,  and  said.  So  God  shake  out  everv 
man  from  bis  house,  and  from  his  labour,  that  performeih 
not  this  promise,  even  thus  be  he  shaken  out  ana  emptied." 
— Paxton. 

He  shook  the  dust  out  of  the  foreskirts  of  his  garment, 
as  a  symbol  of  what  follows.  A  similar  rite  was  used  in 
the  case  of  peace  and  war,  when  the  Roman  ambassadors 
proposed  the  choice  of  one  to  the  Carthaginians,  as  having 
either  in  their  bosom  to  shake  out.  (Florus,  1.  ii.  c.  6.  Livy, 
1.  xxi.  c.  18.)  "  When  the  Roman  ambassadors  entered  the 
senate  of  Carthage,  they  had  their  toga  gathered  ap  in  their 
bosom.  Thev  said,  We  carrv  here  peace  and  war:  yon 
may  have  which  you  will.  The  senate  answered,  Yon 
may  give  which  you  please.  They  then  shook  their  toga, 
ana  said.  We  bring  you  war.  To  which  all  the  senate  an- 
awered,  We  cheenully  accept  it." — Bubder. 

Ver.  14.  Moreover  from  the  time  that  I  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  their  governor  in  the  land  of  Ju- 
dab,  from  the  twentieth  year  even  unto  the  two 
and  thirtieth  year  of  Artaxerxes  the  king,  that 
t5,  twelve  years,  I  and  my  brethren  hare  not 
eaten  the  bread  of  the  governor. 

Nehemiah  did  not  eat  that  bread  which  nroperly  be- 
longed to  him  as  the  governor.  When  the  Orientals  say 
they  eat  the  rice  of  a  person,  it  denotes  they  are  under  ob- 
ligations to  him.  People  who  have  formerly  been  em- 
ployed by  you  oflen  come  and  say,  "  Ah^  my  lord,  how 
long  it  is  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  eatmg  your  rice." 
Those  who  are  in  the  service  of  the  government,  are  said 
to  eat  the  rice  of  the  kine.  A  servant,  who  is  requested  to 
iDJurt* his  master,  says,  "No,  no;  have  I  not  eaten  his  rice 
for  many  daysl"  Of  a  person  who  has  been  faith  Ail  to  a 
gapertor,  it  is  said,  "  Yes,  yes;  he  has  eaten  his  rice,  or  he 
would  not  have  beien  so  true  to  him." — ^BLobkrtb.     ^ 

Ver.  15.  But  the  former  goyemors  that  had  been 
before  me  were  chargeable  unto  the  people,  and 
had  taken  of  them  bread  and  wine,  besides  forty 
shekels  of  silver ;  yea,  even  their  servants  bare 
rule  over  the  people :  but  so  did  not  I,  because 
of  the  fear  of  Qod. 


The  demanding  provisions  with  roughness  and  severity 
by  such  as  travel  under  the  direction  of  jg^ovemment,  or 
authorized  by  government  to  do  it,  is  at  this  day  so  prac- 
tised in  the  East,  as  greatly  to  illustrate  several  passa- 
fes  of  scripture.  When  the  Baron  De  Tott  was  sent,  in 
767,  to  the  cham  of  the  Tartars,  by  the  French  ministry, 
as  resident  of  France  with  that  Tartar  prince,  he  h^id  a 
mikmandar^  or  conductor,  given  him  by  the  pacha  of  Kot- 
chim,  upon  his  entering  tne  Turkish  terntories,  whose 
business  it  was  to  precede  and  prepare  the  way  for  him, 
as  is  usually  done  m  those  countries  to  ambassadors,  and 
such  as  travel  gratis,  at  the  expense  of  the  porte,  or  Turk- 
ish court.  This  conductor,  whose  name,  it  seems,  was  Ali 
Aga,  made  great  use  of  his  whip,  when  he  came  among 
the  poor  Greeks  of  Moldavia,  to  induce  them  to  furnish  out 
that  assistance  and  those  provisions  he  wanted  for  the 
baron;  for  though  it  was  represented  as  travelling  at  the 
expense  of  the  porte,  it  was  really  at  the  expense  of  the 
inhabitants  of  those  towns  or  villages  to  which  he  came. 
The  baron  appears  to  have  been  greatly  hurt  by  that  mode 
of  procedure  with  those  poor  peasants,  and  would  rather 
have  procured  what  he  wanted  with  his  money,  which  he 
thought  would  be  sufficiently  efficacious,  if  the  command 
of  the  mikmandar  should  not  be  sufficient  without  the  whipi 
The  baron's  account  of  the  success  of  his  efforts  is  a  verf 
droll  one,  which  he  has  enlivened  by  throwing  it  into  the 
form  of  dialogues  between  himself  and  the  Greeks,  and 
Ali  Aga  and  those  peasants,  in  which  he  has  imitated  the 
broken  language  the  Greeks  made  use  of,  pretending  not 
to  understand  Turkish,  in  order  to  make  it  more  mirthful 
It  would  be  much  too  long  for  these  papers,  and  quite  un- 
neceftsary  for  my  design,  to  transcriDe  these  dialogues;  it 
is  sufficient  to  say.  that  after  the  jealousy  of  the  poor  op- 

{pressed  Greeks  or  their  being  to  be  pillaged,  or  more  heavi- 
y  loaded  with  demands  by  the  Turks,  had  prevented  their 
voluntarily  supplying  the  baron  for  his  money,  Ali  Aga 
imdertook  the  business,  and  upon  the  Moldavian's  pretecd- 
ing  not  to  imderstand  the  Turkish  language,  he  knocked 
him  down  with  his  fist,  and  kept  kicking  him  while  he  was 
risiujBf;  which  brought  him  to  complain,  in  good  Turkish, 
of  his  beating  him  so,  when  he  knew  very  well  they  were 
poor  people,  who  were  often  ia  want  or  necessaries,  and 
whose  princes  scarceljr  left  them  the  air  they  breathed. 
"  Pshaw !  thou  art  joking,  friend,"  was  the  reply  of  Ali 
Aga,  '*  thou  art  in  want  of  nothing,  except  of  being  wefl 
basted  a  little  oftener ;  but  all  in  good  time.  Proceed  we 
to  business.  I  must  instantly  have  two  sheep,  a  dozen  of 
fowls,  a  dozen  of  pigeons,  fifty  pounds  of  bread,  four  oques 
of  butter,  with  salt,  pepper,  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  lemons, 
wines,  salad,  and  good  oil  of  olive,  all  in  great  plenty.* 
With  tears  the  Moldavian  replied,  "  I  have  already  told 
yon  that  we  are  poor  creatures,  without  so  much  as  Drea<i 
to  eat.  Where  must  we  get  cinnamon  1"  The  whip,  it 
seems,  was  taken  from  under  his  habit,  and  the  Moldavian 
beaten  till  he  could  bear  it  no  longer,  but  was  forced  to  lly, 
finding  Ali  Aga  inexorable,  and  that  these  provisions  mi^ 
be  produced;  and^  in  fact,  we  are  told,  the  quarter  of  as 
hour  was  not  expired,  within  which  time  Ali  Aga  required 
that  these  things  should  be  produced,  and  affinned  to  the 
baron  that  they  would  be  brought  before  the  prinoate,  or 
chief  of  the  Moldavians  of  that  town,  who  had  been  so  se- 
verely  handled,  assisted  bv  three  of  his  countrymen ;  all 
the  provisions  were  brought,  without  forgetting  even  the 
cinnamon. 

May  not  this  account  be  supposed  to  illustrate  that  pas- 
sage of  Nemehiah,  chap.  v.  15 :  T%e  former  g&vtm^rs  Otd 
had  been  before  me,  were  ehargeakU  wiio  the  feopU^  and  had 
taken  of  tkem  bread  and  wine,  berideiforhf  skdods  ofsiiter: 
yea,  even  their  tervanis  bare  rule  over  the  people :  M  so  dU 
net  /,  becaitise  of  ike  fear  of  Qod,  It  is  evident  aomethinr 
oppressive  is  meant.  And  that  it  related  to  the  takic^ 
bread  from  them,  or  eatables  in  general,  together  with  wine, 
perhaps  sheep,  fowls,  pigeons,  butter,  frait,  and  other  tiunf:«. 
when  probably  they  were  travelling,  or  sqjonraiag  in  some 
place  at  a  distance  from  home.  And  that  the  like  imperi- 
ous and  unrighteous  demand  had,  from  time  to  time,  oeet 
made  upon  them  by  the  servants  of  these  governors,  whoa 
they  might  have  occasion  to  send  about  the  country.  I 
cannot  account  for  the  setting  down  the  precise  niunber  <i 
forty,  when  speaking  of  shekels,  but  by  supposing  that  \ht 
vrori  besides,  MTt.'^'rm  acker,  should  have  neen  translaiei 
I  afterward^  whicl.  it  more  cc  mmonly,  if  not  more  ceitaialy, 
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sigQifiea;  and  means,  that  afterward  ihey  were  wont  to 
commute  this  demand  for  provisions  into  money,  often 
amounting  to  forty  shekels.  It  is  certain  it  would  not  mean 
the  whole  annual  allowance  to  the  governor  by  the  children 
of  the  captivity ;  that  would  have  been  much  too  small ;  nor 
could  it  mean  what  every  householder  was  to  pay  annually 
towards  the  governor's  support,  for  hfty  shekels  was  as 
much  as  each  mighty  man  of  wealth  was  assessed  at  by 
Menahem,  when  he  wanted  to  raise  a  large  sum  of  money 
for  the  king  of  Assyria,  and  when  Israel  was  not  in  so 
low  a  slate  as  in  the  lime  of  Nehemiah :  it  must  then,  sure- 
Iv,  mean  the  value  of  that  quantity  of  eatables  and  wine 
they  might  charge  any  town  with,  when  single  towns  were 
charged  with  the  suoport  of  the  governor's  table  for  a  sin- 
gle repast,  or  a  single  day,  which  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
could  only  be  when  they  thought  fit  to  travel  from  place  to 
place.  This,  it  seems,  their  servants  took  the  liberiy  too 
to  require,  when  they  were  sent  on  a  journey.  And  ifthey 
that  belonged  to  the  officers  of  the  king  of  tersia  enforced 
their  requisitions  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  made  use  of 
by  the  people  belonging  to  the  Turkish  governors  of  prov- 
inces, v^en  they  travel  on  a  public  account  among  the 
Greeks  of  Moldavia,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Nehemiah  ob- 
serves, with  emotion,  in  this  passage.  Yea,  even  their  ser-' 
vanis  bare  ruU  over  tie  pe&ple:  but  so  did  not  /,  becauu  of 
the  fear  of  Ood.^HAEMBR. 

Vet.  17.  Moreover,  there  were  at  my  table  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  the  Jews  and  rulers,  besides 
those  that  came  unto  us  from  among  the  heathen 
that  are  about  us.  18.  Now  that  which  was 
prepared  for  me  daily  was  one  ox  and  six  choice 
sheep ;  also  fowls  were  prepared  for  me,  and 
once  in  ten  days  store  of  all  sorts  of  wine:  yet 
for  all  this  required  not  I  the  bread  of  the  gov- 
ernor, because  the  bondage  was  heavy  upon 
this  people. 

Nehemiah  calculated  the  expenses  of  his  table,  not  b^ 
the  money  he  paid,  but  by  the  i)rovisions  consumed  by  his 
euests.  such  is  still  the  practice  in  the  East.  So  De  la 
Mot  ray  e  informs  us  of  tne  seraglio  at  Constantinople: 
"  One  may  judge  of  the  numbers  who  live  in  this  palace, 
by  the  prodigious  quantity  of  provisions  consumed  in  it 
yearly,  which  some  of  the  haUchis,  or  cooks,  assured  me 
amounted  to  more  than  30,000  oxen,  20,000  calves,  60,000 
sheep,  16,000  lambs,  10,000  kids,  100,000  turkeys,  geese, 
and  goslings,  200,000  fowls  and  chickens,  100,000  pigeons, 
without  reckoning  wild-fowl  or  fish,  of  the  last  of  which 
he  only  named  130,000  calcam-bats,  or  turbots."— Bubdbb. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Ver.  5.  Then  sent  Sanballat  his  servant  unto  me, 
in  like  manner,  the  fifth  time,  with  an  open 
letter  in  his  hand. 

A  letter  ha.s  its  Hebrew  name  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  being  rolled  or  folded  together.  The  modem  Arabs  roll 
up  their  letters,  and  then  flatten  them  to  the  breadth  of  an 
inch,  and  instead  of  sealing  them,  paste  up  their  ends. 
The  Persians  make  up  their  letters  in  a  roll  about  six  inches 
long,  a  bit  of  ]>aper  is  fastened  round  it  with  gum,  and 
sealed  with  an  impression  of  ink.  In  Turkey,  letters  are 
commonly  sent  to  persons  of  distinction  in  a  ))ag  or  purse ; 
to  equals  they  are  also  enclosed,  but  to  inferiors,  or  those 
who  are  held  m  contempt,  they  are  sent  open  or  unenclosed. 
This  explains  the  reason  of  Nehenuah's  observation: 
**  Then  sent  Sanballat  his  servant  unto  me,  with  an  open 
letter  in  his  hand."  In  refusing  him  the  mark  of  respect 
usually  paid  to  persons  of  his  station,  and  treating  him  con- 
temptuously, by  sending  the  letter  without  the  customary 
appendages,  when  presented  to  persons  of  respectability, 
Sanballat  offered  him  a  deliberate  insult.  Had  this  open 
letter  come  from  Greshem^  who  was  an  Arab,  it  might  have 
passed  unnoticed,  but  as  it  came  from  Sanoallat,  the  ^v- 
emor  had  reason  to  expect  the  ceremony  of  enclosing  it  in 
a  bag,  since  he  was  a  person  of  distinction  in  the  Persian 
Cf  urt,  and  at  that  time  governor  of  Judea. — ^Paxton. 

rf  orden  tells  us,  that  when  he  and  his  company  were  at 


ESasauen,  an  express  arrived  there,  despatched  by  an  Arab 
prince,  who  brought  a  letter  directed  to  the  reys,  (or  mas> 
ler  of  their  barque,)  enjoining  him  not  to  set  out  with  his 
barque,  or  carry  them  any  fanher.  adding,  that  in  a  dav's 
time  he  should  be  at  Essauen,  and  there  would  give  his 
orders  relative  to  them.  "  The  letter,  however,  accord- 
ing to  the  usage  of  the  Turks,"  says  this  author, "  was 
open ;  and  as  tne  revs  was  not  on  board,  the  pilot  carried 
it  to  one  of  our  fathers  to  read  it."  Sanballat's  sending 
his  servant,  then,  with  an  open  letter,  which  is  mentioned 
Neh.  vi.  5,  doth  not  appear  an  odd  thing,  it  should  seem  ; 
but  if  it  was  according  to  their  usages,  why  is  this  circum- 
stance complained  of,  as  it  visibly  is  1  Why  indeed  is  k 
mentioned  at  all  1  Why  I  because,  however  the  sending 
letters  open  to  common  people  may  be  customary  in  these 
countries,  it  is  not  according  to  their  usages  to  send  them 
so  to  people  of  distinction.  So  Dr.  Pococke,  in  his  account 
of  that  yery  country  where  Norden  was  when  this  letter 
was  bronght,  gives  us,  among  other  things,  in  the  57th 
plate,  the  figure  of  a  Turkish  letter  put  into  a  satin  bag,  to 
be  sent  to  a  great  man,  with  a  paper  tied  to  it,  directed  and 
sealed,  and  an  ivory  button  tied  on  the  wax.  So  Lady 
Montague  says,  the  bassa  of  Belgrade's  answer  to  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador,  going  to  Constantinople,  was  brought  to 
him  in  a  purse  of  scarlet  satin.  The  great  emir,  indeed, 
of  the  Arabs,  according  to  D'Arvieuz,  was  not  wont  to  en- 
close his  letters  in  these  tegs,  any  more  than  to  have  them 
adorned  with  flourishes ;  but  that  is  supposed  to  have  been 
owing  to  the  unpoliteness  of  the  Arabs ;  and  he  tells  us. 
that  when  he  acted  as  secretary  to  the  emir,  he  supplied 
these  defects,  and  that  his  doing  so  was  highly  acceptable 
to  the  emir.  Had  this  open  leUer,  then,  come  from  Geshem, 
who  was  an  Arab,  it  might  have  passed  unnoticed ;  but  as 
it  was  from  Sanballat,  the  enclosmg  it  in  a  handsome  bag 
was  a  ceremony  Nehemiah  had  reason  to  expect  from  him, 
since  he  was  a  person  of  distinction  in  the  Persian  court, 
and  then  p^ovemor  of  Judea ;  and  the  not  doing  it  was  the 
greatest  insult,  insinuating,  that  though  Nehemiah  was, 
according  to  him,  preparing  to  assume  the  royal  dignity,  he 
should  be  so  far  from  acknowledging  him  in  that  charac- 
ter, that  he  would  not  even  pay  him  the  compliment  due 
to  every  person  of  distinction.  Chardin  gives  us  a  like 
account  of  the  eastern  letters,  adding  this  circumstance, 
that  those  that  are  unenclosed  as  sent  to  common  peo- 
ple, are  usually  rolled  up;  in  which  form  their  paper  com- 
monly appears.  A  letter  in  the  form  of  a  small  roll  of  pa- 
per, would  appear  very  odd  in  our  eyes,  but  it  seems  is  very 
common  there.  If  this  is  the  true  representation  of  the  af- 
fair, commentators  have  given  but  a  poor  account  of  it.  San- 
ballat sent  him  a  message,  says  one  of  them,  "  pretend- 
ing, it  is  likely,  special  respect  and  kindness  imto  nim,  in- 
forming him  what  was  laid  to  his  charge."  So  far  Mr. 
Harmer. 

Contrast  with  this  open  letter  fo  Nehemiah  the  closed, 
rolled,  or  folded  letter,  sent  by  Sennacherib  to  Hezekiah, 
2  Kings  xix.  14.  We  read,  verse  9,  "  He  sent  messen- 
gers to  Hezekiah,  saying"—*'  And  Hezekiah  received  the 
[sepher]  letter  at  the  hand  oi  the  messenger,  and  read  it : 
and  Hezekiah  went  up  into  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and 
spread  it  before  the  Lord."  It  was  therefore  folded  or  roll- 
ed, and  no  doubt  enclosed  in  a  proper  envelope;  and  I 
would  not  be  certain  whether  this  action  of  taking  a  letter 
from  its  case  is  not  expressed  here  by  the  word/wre^,  which 
signifies  to  divide,  to  separate.  Consider  also  the  passage, 
Isaiah  xxix.  11 :  "  And  the  vision  shall  be  to  you,  as  the 
word  of  a  [sepher.  the  same  as  the  letter  spread  by  Hezekiah] 
letter  that  is  sealed — sealed  up  in  a  bag,  closely — which  is 
given  to  a  man  of  learning  to  read,  but  he  says,  *It  is  sealed* 
— how  should  I  know  what  information  it  contains  t  I 
merely  can  discover  to  whom  it  is  directed ;"  while  the 
unlearned  cannot  even  read  the  address.  We  see  such 
occurrences  daily  in  the  streets  of  London :  messengers 
sent  with  letters,  desire  passengers  to  read  the  directions 
for  them. — Observe,  the  messengers  sent  to  Hezekiah  are 
described  as  saying^  when  in  fact,  they  say  nothing,  but 
only  deliver  a  letter  containing  the  message. — TiTLoa  im 
Calbiet. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Ver.  10.  Afterward  I  came  unto  the  house  of 
Shemaiah,  the  son  of  Delaiah,  the  son  of  Me* 
hetabeel,  who  um^  shut  up ;  and  he  said.  Let  ua 
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meet  together  Id  the  house  of  Gkxl,  within  the 
temple ;  and  let  us  shut  the  doors  of  the  tem- 
ple :  for  they  will  come  to  slay  thee ;  yea,  in  the 
night  they  will  come  to  slay  thee. 

By  the  house  ofOod,  within  the  tempU^  (as  it  is  in  the  text, 
Neliem.  vi.  10,"^  Sbemaiah  certaiDly  meant  the  sanctuary : 
and  to  advise  ffehemiah  to  retreat  thither,  he  had  a  good 
pretence,  because  it  was  both  a  strong  and  a  sacred  place, 
oein^  defended  by  a  guard  of  Lenten,  and,  by  its  holiness, 
privileged  from  all  rude  approaches ;  bat  his  real  desi^ 
herein  might  be,  not  only  to  disgrace  Nehemiah,  and  dis- 
hearten the  people,  when  they  saw  their  governor's  cow- 
ardice, but  to  prepare  the  way  likewise  lor  the  enemies' 
assaulting  and  taking  the  city,  when  there  was  no  leader 
to  oppose  them :  to  give  countenance  to  the  calumny  thai 
had  been  spread  abroad,  of  his  affecting  to  be  made  king, 
because  he  fled  upon  the  report  of  it ;  and  perhaps,  by  the 
assistance  of  some  other  priests,  that  were  his  confederates, 
either  to  destroy  him,  or  to  secure  his  person  until  the  city 
was  jetrayed  into  the  enemies'  hands.— Stackbousb. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Ver.  1.  Now  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  wall  was 
built,  and  I  had  set  up  the  doors,  and  the  porters, 
and  the  singers,  and  the  Levites  were  appointed, 
2.  That  I  gave  my  brother  Hanani,  ana  Hana- 
niah  the  ruler  of  the  palace,  charge  over  Jeru- 
salem :  (for  he  ipcls  a  faithful  man,  and  feared 
God  above  many.) 

Nehemiah,  very  likely,  was  now  returning  to  Shushan,  to 
give  the  king  an  account  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Judea; 
and  therefore  he  took  care  to  place  such  men  in  the  city  as 
he  knew  would  faithfully  secure  it  in  his  absence.  Hanani 
is  said  to  be  his  brother;  but  he  chose  his  officers,  not  out 
of  partial  views  to  his  own  kindred,  but  because  he  knew 
that  they  would  acquit  themselves  in  their  employment 
with  a  strict  fidelity.  Hanani  had  given  proof  or  Jiis  zeal 
for  Grod  and  his  country,  in  his  taking  a  tedious  journey 
from  Jerusalem  to  Shushan,  to  inform  Nehemiah  of  the 
sad  state  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  implore  his  helping  hand  to 
relieve  it,  chap.  i.  And  the  reason  why  Nehemiah  put 
rach  trust  and  confidence  in  Hananiah,  was,  because  he 
was  a  man  of  conscience,  and  acted  upon  religious  princi- 
ples, which  would  keep  him  from  those  temptations  to  per- 
ndiousness,  which  he  might  probably  meet  with  in  his 
absence,  and  against  which  a  man  destitute  of  the  fear  of 
Gk)d  has  no  sufficient  fence. — Stacrhouse. 

Ver.  3.  And  I  said  unto  them.  Let  not  the  gates 
of  Jerusalem  be'  opened  until  the  sun  be  hot ; 
and  while  they  stand  by,  let  them  shut  the 
doors,  and  bar  them :  bjdA  appoint  watches  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  every  one  in  his 
watch,  and  every  one  to  he  over  against  his 
house. 

In  the  hot  countries  of  the  East,  they  frequently  travel 
in  the  night,  and  arrive  at  midnignt  at  the  place  of  their 
destination.  Luke  xl.  5.  Mark  xiii.  35.  Probably  they 
did  not  therefore  usually  shut  their  gates  at  the  going 
down  of  the  sun,  if  they  aid  so  at  all  through  the  night. 
Thevenot  could  not,  however,  obtain  admission  into  Suez 
in  the  night,  and  was  forced  to  wait  some  hours  in  the  cold, 
without  the  walls.  Donbdan,  returning  from  the  river 
Jordan  to  Jerusalem,  in  1652,  tells  us,  that  when  he  and 
his  companions  arrived  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  they 
were  much  surprised  to  find  that  the  gates  of  the  citv  were 
shut,  which  obliged  them  to  lodge  on  the  ground  at  tnedoor 
of  the  sepulchre  of  the  Blessed  virgin,  to  wait  for  the  re- 
turn of  day,  alon^  with  more  than  a  thousand  other  people, 
who  were  obliged  to  continue  there  the  rest  of  the  night,  as 
veil  as  they.  At  length,  about  four  o'clock,  seeing  every- 
Icd^  making  for  the  city,  they  also  set  forward,  with  the 
design  of  entering  by  St.  Stepnen%  gate :  bat  they  found  it 
shot,  and  above  two  thousand  people,  who  were  there  in 
waiting,  without  knowing  the  cause  of  all  this.  At  first 
^Hought  it  might  be  too  early,  and  that  it  was  not  cns- 
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tomarv  to  open  so  soon :  but  an  hoar  after  a  report  was 
spread  that  the  inhabitants  had  shut  their  gates  because  the 
peasants  of  the  country  aboat,  had  formed  a  design  of  pil- 
laging the  city  in  the  absence  of  the  sovemor  and  of  liis 
guards,  and  that  as  soon  as  he  shomd  arrive,  the  gates 
shoald  be  opened. — BmtDsa. 

Ver.  4.  Now  the  city  w<u  large  and  great,  but 
the  people  were  few  therein,  and  the  hotises 
toere  not  built 

One  reason  why  the  bulk  of  the  Jews  (who  were  origia- 
ally  pastural,  and  lovers  of  agriculture)  might  rather  choose 
to  live  in  the  country  than  at  Jerusalem,  was,  because  it  was 
more  suited  to  their  genius  and  manner  of  life ;  but  at  this 
time  their  enemies  were  so  enraged  to  see  the  walls  buili 
a^ain,  and  so  restless  in  their  designs  to  keep  the  city  from 
rising  to  its  former  splendour,  that  it  terrified  many  from 
coming  to  dwell  there,  thinking  themselves  more  safe  in 
the  country,  where  their  enemies  had  no  pretence  to  d^ 
ttirb  thenL — STACKHouaa. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Ver.  10.  Then  he  said  unto  them,  Gro  your  way, 
eat  the  fat,  and  drink  the  sweet,  ana  send  por- 
tions unto  them  for  whom  nothing  is  prepared: 

•  for  this  day  is  holy  unto  our  Lord  :  neither  be 
ye  sorry;  for  the  joy  of  the  Lord  is  your 
strength. 

The  eastern  princes^  and  the  eastern  people,  not  onh 
invite  their  friends  to  feasts,  but  it  is  their  custom  to  send 
a  portion  of  the  banquet  to  those  that  cannot  well  come  to' 
it,  especially  their  relations,  and  those  in  a  state  of  mourning. 
This  sending  of  portions  to  those  for  whom  nothing  was 
prepared,  has  been  understood  by  those  commentators  I 
nave  consulted,  to  mean  the  poor';  sending  portion.%  how* 
ever,  to  one  another,  is  expressly  distinguished  in  Esih. 
ix.  22,  from  gifts  to  the  poor.  There  would  not  have  been 
the  shadow  of  a  difficulty  in  this,  had  the  historian  been 
speaking  of  a  private  feast,  but  he  is  describing  a  national 
festival,  where  every  one  was  supposed  to  be  equally  con> 
cerned :  those,  then,/0rirA<ym nothing vjos prepared,  it  shoald 
seem,  means  those  that  were  in  a  state  of  mourning. 
Monming  for  private  calamities  being  here  supposed  to 
take  place  of  rejoicinig^  for  public  concerns.  But  it  is  not 
only  to  those  that  are  m  a  state  of  mourning  that  provisions 
are  sometimes  sent ;  others  are  honoured  by  princes  in  the 
same  maimer,  who  could  not  conveniently  attend  to  the 
royal  table,  or  to  whom  it  was  supposed  not  to  be  convenient. 
So  when  the  grand  emir  found  it  incommoded  Monsieur 
D'Arvieux  to  eat  with  him^  he  complaisantly  desired  bira 
to  take  his  own  time  for  eatmg,  and  sent  him  what  he  like^ 
from  his  kitchen,  and  at  the  time  he  chose.  And  thus, 
when  King  Davia  would  needs  suppose,  for  secret  reasoas, 
too  wen  known  to  himself,  that  it  would  be  inconvenient  for 
Uriah  to  continue  at  the  royal  palace,  and  therefore  <b»> 
missed  him  to  his  own  house,  "  there  followed  him  a  taess 
of  meat  from  the  king."  3  Sam.  xi.  8, 10. — Hiaiaat. 

Ver.  37.  And  it  yieldeth  much  increase  unto  the 
kings  whom  thou  hast  set  over  us  hecauae  of 
our  sins:  also  they  have  dominion  over  our 
bodies,  and  over  our  cattle,  at  their  pleasure^ 
and  we  are  in  great  distress. 

These  people  attribute  all  their  losses  and  afflictions  t» 
their  sins.  Has  a  man  lost  his  wife  or  child,  be  says,  "  Ew 
pdvaiinr^nemUffam^  for  the  sake  of  mv  sins,  Uiis  evil  has 
come  upon  me."  "Why,  friend,  do  you  live  in  this 
strange  land  1"  "  Because  of  my  sins.'*  No  people  caa 
refer  more  to  sm  as  the  source  of  their  misery,  and  yet 
none  appear  more  anxious  to  commit  it  *'  The  sins  of  iny 
ancestors,  the  sins  of  my  ancestors,  are  in  this  babitatioD/ 
says  the  old  sinner,  who  wishes  to  escape  the  sight  of  his 
own^— Roberts. 

CHAPTER  Xni. 

Ver.  15.  In  thoee  days.saw  I  in  Judah  gome  tread- 

I        ing  wine^presses  on  the  sahbath,  and  bringing 
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in  sheaves,  and  lading  asses;  as  also  wine, 
grapes,  and  figs,  and  all  manner  of  burdens, 
which  they  brought  into  Jerusalem  on  the  sab- 
bath-day :  and  I  testified  against  them  in  the 
day  wherein  they  sold  victuals. 

In  peaceful  times,  the  press  in  which  the  grapes  and 
olives  were  trodden,  was  constructed  in  the  vinevard:  but 
in  time  of  war  and  danger,  it  was  removed  into  the  nearest 
city.  This  precaution  the  restored  captives  were  reduced 
to  take  lor  their  safety,  ai  the  time  they  were  visited  by  Ne- 
hemiah.  In  a  state  of  great  weakness  themselves,  without 
an  efficient  government  or  means  of  defence,  they  were  ex- 
posed to  the  hostile  machinations  of  numerous  and  power- 
ful enemies.  For  this  reason,  manv  of  the  Jews  brought 
their  grapes  from  the  vinevaras,  and  trod  them  in  Jerusa- 
lem, the  only  place  of  sa/ety  which  the  desolated  country 
afibrded.  "  In  those  da3rs,"  said  Nehemiah,  "  saw  I  in  Ju- 
dah,  some  treading  wine-presses  on  the  sabbath,  and  bring- 
ing in  sheaves,  and  ladin2  asses;  and  also  wine,  grapes, 
and  figs,  and  all  manner  of  hardens,  which  they  brought  in- 
to Jerusalem  on  the  sabbath-day."  ELad  these  wine-presses 
been  at  a  distance  from  Jerusalem,  Nehemiah,  who  so 
strictly  observed  the  precept  of  resting  on  that  day,  would 
not  have  seen  the  violation  of  which  he  complains. 

Our  translators,  in  Mr.  Harmer's  opinion,  seem  to  have 
been  guilty  of  an  oversight  in  the  mterpretation  of  this 
verse,  which  plainlv  supposes,  that  sheaves  of  com  were 
brought  into  Jerusalem  at  the  very  time  men  were  treading 
the  wine- presses.  This,  he  observes,  is  a  strange  anachro- 
nism, since  the  harvest  there  was  finished  in  or  before  the 
third  month,  and  the  vintage  was  not  till  the  seventh.  But, 
it  may  be  replied  in  favour  of  our  translators,  that  \>j  Mr. 
Harmer's  own  admission,  they  have  at  present  a  species  of 
corn  in  the  East,  which  is  not  ripe  till  the  end  of  summer; 
which  made  Rauwolf  say,  it  was  the  time  of  harvest  when 
he  arrived  at  Joppa,  on  the  thirteenth  of  September.  But 
if  they  have  such  a  species  of  corn  now,  it  is  more  than 
probable  they  had  it  tnen ;  for  the  customs  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Orientals  sufier  almost  no  alteration  from  the 
lapse  of  time,  and  change  of  circumstances.  If  this  be  ad- 
mitted, the  difficulty  vanishes :  and  there  is  nothing  incon- 
fruous  or  absurd  m  supposing  that  Nehemiah  might  see 
is  countrymen  bringing  this  late  grain  in  sheaves  from 
the  field,  to  tresid  it  out  in  the  city,  for  fear  of  their  numer- 
ous and  malicious  foes,  who  might  have  set  upon  them,  bad 
they  not  taken  this  precaution,  as  the  Arabs  frequently  do 
on  the  present  inhabitants,  and  seized  the  heaps  on  the 
barn-floor.  Mr.  Harmer  translates  the  Hebrew  term,  par- 
cels of  grapes ;  but  as  the  word  signifies  a  Aeopof  any  thing, 
it  may  witn  e<^ual  propriety  be  rendered  parcels  or  sheaves . 
of  com,  especially  as  grapes  are  mentioned  aAerward.  It 
is  true,  our  author  makes  them  dried  grapes,  but  for  the 
word  dried  be  has  no  authority  from  the  original  text; 
there  is  no  good  reason,  therefore,  to  find  fault  with  our 
translators  in  this  instance. — Paxton. 

Though  the  conveniences  they  have  in  the  wine  coun- 
tries for  pressing  their  grapes,  were  frequentlv  in  peaceful 
times  in  their  vineyards,  ^et  in  times  of  apprcnension  these 
conveniences  were  oAen  in  the  cities  themselves.  Greece, 
to  the  present  day,  is  frequently  alarmed,  and  always  under 
apprehension  from  corsaiis:  accordingly  we  find,  that  though 
the  pla^.*ii*<ons  of  olive-trees  belonging  to  Athens  are  large, 
and  at  some  distance  from  thence,  yet  the  mills  for  grind- 
ing and  pressing  the  olives. are  in  that  town;  and  this, 
though,  according  to  his  description,  the  great  olive-grove, 
or  wood  of  these  trees,  as  0r.  Richard  Chandler  calls  it, 
watered  by  the  Cephissus,  is  about  three  miles  from  the 
city,  and  has  been  computed  as  at  least  six  miles  long.  The 
same  reason  thai  can  mduce  men  to  fetch  their  olives  from 
a  distance  into  their  towns,  must  operate  more  or  less  for- 
cibly with  regard  to  their  grapes.  This  was,  in  particular, 
the  state  of  things  at  the  time  Nehemiah  visited  the  chil- 
dren of  the  captivitj.  They  had  manv  enemies  about  them, 
and  those  vei^  spiteful;  and  they  tnemselves  were  very 
weak.  For  this  reason,  many  of  them  trod  their  mpes  in 
Jerusalem  itself:  '*In  those  days  saw  I  in  Jaclah  some 


treading  wine -presses  on  the  sabbath,  and  bringing  in 
sheaves,  and  lading  asses;  and  also  wine,  grapes,  and  figs, 
and  all  manner  of  i>urdens.  which  they  brougnt  into  Jeru* 
salem  on  the  sabbath-day."  Had  these  wine-presses  been 
at  a  distance  from  Jerusalem,  he  that  so  strictly  observed 
the  precept  of  resting  that  dav  would  not  have  seen  that 
violation  of  it.  They  appear,  by  that  circumstance,  as  well 
as  by  the  other  particulars  mentioned  there,  to  have  been 
within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  The  words  of  Nehemiah 
are  to  be  understood  as  signifying,  "  In  those  davs  saw  1  in 
Judah  some  treading  wme-presses  on  the  sabbath,  and 
bringing  in  parcels  of  grapes  for  that  purpose  in  baskets, 
which  they  had  laden  on  asses,  and  also  jars  of  wine,  press- 
ed elsewhere,  dried  grapes  and  figs,  and  all  manner  of  bur- 
dens of  victuals,  which  they  sold  on  the  sabbath:"  the 
squeezing  the  grapes  for  wine,  and  drying  them  for  raisins, 
being,  it  seems,  at  least  frequently  attended  to  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  So  when  Dr.  Chandler  set  out  from  Smyr- 
na to  visit  Greece,  in  the  end  of  August,  the  vintage  was 
just  begtm,  "  the  black  grapes  being  spread  on  the  ground 
m  beds,  exposed  to  the  sun  to  dry  for  raisins ;  while  in  an- 
other part,  the  juice  was  expressed  for  wine,  a  man,  with 
feet  and  legs  rare,  treading  the  fhiit  in  a  kind  of  cistern, 
with  a  hole  or  v^it  near  the  bottom,  and  a  vessel  beneath  it 
to  receive  the  liquor."    (Travels  in  Greece.) 

If  the  same  custom  obtained  in  Judea  then,  which  it  seems 
is  practised  in  Greece  now,  and  (hat  the  vintage  was  just 
then  finishing,  Nehemiah  must  have  been  particularly 
galled;  for  it  seems  they  finish  their  vintage  with  dancing, 
and  therefore  I  presume  with  .<«ongs,  and  probably  music. 
For  speaking  of  the  Greek  dances,  of  which  some  are  sup- 
posed of  very  remote  antiquity,  and  of  one  in  particular, 
callod  the  crane,  he  says,  "  the  peasants  perform  it  yearly 
in  the  street  of  tne  French  convent,  where  he  and  his  com- 
panions lodged  at  that  time,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  vint- 
age; joining  hands,  and  preceding  their  mules  and  their 
asses,  which  are  laden  with  erapes  in  panniers,  in  a  very 
curved  and  intricate  figure ;  tne  leader  waving  a  handker- 
chief, which  has  been  imagined  to  denote  the  clew  given 
by  Ariadne ;"  the  dance  being  supposed  to  hare  been  in- 
vented by  Theseus,  upon  his  escape  from  the  labyrinth. 

Singing  seems  to  have  been  practised  by  the  Jews  in 
their  vineyards,  and  shouting  when  they  trod  the  grapes, 
from  what  we  read,  Isaiah  xvi.  10 :  but  whether  dancing 
too.  and  whether  they  carried  their  profanation  of  the  sab- 
batQ  this  length.  In  the  time  of  Nenemiah,  we  are  not  in- 
formed. Some  may  have  supposed  that  the  words  of  Jer- 
emiah, ch.  xxxi.  4,  5,  refer  to  tne  joy  expressed  by  the  Jews 
in  the  time  of  vintage:  "  Again,  I  will  build  thee,  and  thou 
Shalt  be  built,  O  virgin  of  Israel ;  thou  shalt  again  be  adorn- 
ed with  thy  tabrets,  and  shalt  go  forth  in  the  dances  of  them 
that  make  merry.  Thou  shalt  yet  plant  vines  upon  the 
mountains  of  Samaria;  the  planters  shall  plant,  and  eat 
them  as  common  things."  Vines  and  dancing  are  here 
joined  together. — Bitrder. 

Yer.  25.  And  I  contended  with  them,  and  cursed 
them,  and  smote  certain  of  them,  and  plucked 
off  their  hair,  and  made  them  sw^ear  by  God, 
sayings  Ye  shall  not  give  your  daughters  unto 
their  sons,  nor  take  their  daughters  unto  your 
sons,  or  for  yourselves. 

In  Jadea,  the  punishment  of  infamj  consisted  chiefly  m 
cutting  off  the  hair  of  evil-doers :  yet  it  is  thought  that  pam 
was  added  to  disgrace,  and  that  they  tore  off  the  hair  with 
violence,  as  if  they  were  plucking  a  bird  alive.  This  is 
the  genuine  signification  of  the  Hebrew  word  used  by 
Nehemiah  in  oescribing  his  conduct  towards  those  Jews 
who  had  violated  the  law  by  taking  strange  wives:  "  And 
I  contended  with  them,  and  smote  certain  of  them,  and 
plucked  of  their  hair."  This  kind  of  punishment  was 
common  m  Persia.  King  Artaxerxes,  instead  of  pluck- 
ing off  the  hair  of  such  of  his  generals  as  had  been  guilty 
of  a  fault,  obliged  them  to  lay  aside  the  tiara.  The  Em- 
peror Domitian  caused  the  hair  and  beard  of  the  philoco* 
pher  Apollonius  to  be  shaved. — Paxton. 
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CHAPTER  L 

Ver.  5.  And  when  these  dajrs  were  expired,  the 
king  made  a  feast  unto  all  the  people  that  were 
present  in  Shushan  the  palace,  both  unto  great 
and  small,  seven  days,  in  the  court  of  the  gar> 
den  of  the  king's  palace ;  6.  Where  were  white, 
green,  and  blue  hangings^  fastened  with  cords 
01  fine  linen  and  purple  to  silver  rings  and  pil- 
lurs  of  marble :  the  beds  were  of  gold  and  silver, 
upon  a  pavement  of  red,  and  blue,  and  white, 
and  black  marble. 

In  the  hotises  of  the  fashionable  and  the  g[ay,  the  lower 
part  of  rhe  walls  is  adonied  with  rich  hanging  of  velvet 
or  damask,  tinged  with  the  liveliest  colours,  suspended  on 
hooks,  ur  taken  down  at  pleasure.  A  correct  idea  of  their 
richness  and  splendour  mav  be  formed  from  the  description 
which  the  inspired  writer  has  given  of  the  hangings  in  the 
Toval  garden  at  Shushan,  the  ancient  capital  of  Persia : 
"  where  were  white,  green,  and  blue  hangings,  fastened 
with  cords  of  fine  linen  and  purple  to  silver  rin^  and  pil- 
lars of  marble."  The  upper  part  of  the  walls  is  adorned 
with  the  most  ingenious  wrealhings  and  devices,  in  stacco 
and  fret-work.  The  ceiling  is  generally  of  wainscot,  paint- 
ed with  great  art,  or  else  thrown  into  a  variety  of  panels, 
with  gilded  mouldings.  In  the  days  of  Jeremiah  the  prophet, 
when  the  profusion  and  luxury  of  all  ranks  in  Judea  were 
at  their  height,  their  chambers  were  ceiled  with  fragrant 
and  costly  wood,  and  painted  with  the  richest  colours.  Of 
this  extravagance,  the  indicant  seer  loudly  complains: 
"  Wo  unto  him  that  saith,  f  will  build  me  a  wide  hoase 
and  ]ar&:e  chambers,  and  cutteth  him  out  windows :  and  it 
is  ceiled  with  cedar,  and  painted  with  vermilion."  The 
floors  of  these  splendid  apartments  were  laid  with  painted 
tiles,  or  slabs  of  the  most  beautiful  marble.  A  pavement  of 
this  Kind  is  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Elsther :  at  the  sump- 
tuous entertainment  which  Ahasuerus  made  for  the  princes 
and  nobles  of  his  vast  empire,  '*the  beds,"  or  couches, 
upon  which  they  reclined,  "  were  of  gold  and  silver,  upon 
a  pavement  of  red,  and  blue,  and  white,  and  black  marble." 
Plaster  of  terrace  is  often  used  for  the  same  purpose ;  and 
the  floor  is  always  covered  with  carpets,  which  are,  for  the 
most  part,  of  the  richest  materials.  Upon  these  carpets, 
a  range  of  narrow  b^s.  or  mattresses,  is  of\en  placed 
along  the  sides  of  the  wall,  with  velvet  or  damaj^k  bolsters, 
for  the  greater  ea.se  and  convenience  of  the  company.  To 
these  luxurious  indulgences  the  prophets  occasionally  seem 
CO  allude :  Ezekiel  was  commanded  to  pronounce  a  "  wo 
to  the  women  that  sew  pillows  to  all  arm-holes;"  and 
Amos  denounces  the  jud^ents  of  his  God  against  them 
"that  lie  upon  beds  of  ivory,  and  stretch  themselves 
upon  their  couches,  and  eat  the  lambs  out  of  the  flock,  and 
the  calves  out  of  the  midst  of  the  stall." — ^Paxton. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  this  feast,  we  mav 
remark,  that  in  eastern  countries  their  houses  are  built 
round  a  court,  in  which,  upon  extraordinary  occasions, 
companv  is  entertained,  being  strewed  with  mats  and  car- 
pets. And  as  the  coon  lies  open  to  the  sky,  it  is  usual,  in 
the  summer,  to  have  it  sheltered  from  the  neat  of  the  sun, 
by  a  large  awning  or  veil,  which  being  extended  upon  ropes 
reaching  across  the  court,  from  one  side  or  the  top  of  the 
house  to  the  other,  may  be  folded  or  unfolded  at  pleasure. 
The  Psalmist  seems  to  allude  to  some  covering  of  this  kind, 
Ps.  104.  2:  "Who  stretchest  out  the  heavens  like  a  cur- 
lain."  Is.  40.2.  (Shaw's  Travels,  p.  2470  Now  the  Persian 
king  entertained  the  whole  city  of  Snushan,  great  and 
snnall,  for  seven  days  together,  in  the  court  of  the  garden 
'  *^e  king's  palace.    In  that  garden  we  must  suppose  a 


very  spacious  area,  probably  containing  many  acres,  cu- 
riously paved,  and  having  lofly  columns  of  marble,  erected 
in  rows  at  proper  distances;  to  the  tops  of  those  columns 
were  fixed  rings  of  silver,  through  which  they  drew  pur- 
ple cords  of  fine  linen,  across  from  row  to  row,  and  from 
pillar  to  pillar;  and  over  those  cords  they  spread  Urge 
sheets  of  delicate  calico,  possibly  painted  with  blue,  which 
would  make  a  verv  splendid  and  beautiful  sky  over  all  the 
court,  and  a  delightful  shade  to  all  the  guests.  Instead  o( 
mats  and  carpets,  thev  had  beds,  or  couches,  of  gold  and 
nlver,  to  sit  upon,  ana  were  served  with  wine  in  vessels 
of  gold.  This  is  probably  the  idea  we  are  to  entertain  of 
the  furniture  of  this  gorgeous  banquet. — Tatlob^s  Concoro- 

ANCB. 

Dr.  Russel  does  not  represent  the  pavement  of  the  courts 
as  all  mosaic  work,  and  equally  adorned,  but  he  tells  us, 
that  it  is  usually  that  part  that  lies  between  the  fountain  axid 
the  arched  alcove  on  the  south  side,  that  is  thus  beautified, 
supposing  that  there  is  but  one  alcove  in  a  court;  however, 
it  should  seem  in  some  other  parts  of  the  East,  there  are 
several  of  these  alcoves  openm^  into  the  cifurt  Maun- 
drell,  who  calls  them  dMam.  in  his  account  of  the  houses  of 
Damascus,  says  expressly,  that  they  have  generally  several 
on  all  sides  of  the  court,  "being  placed  at  such  different 
points,  that  at  one  or  other  of  them  you  may  always  have 
either  the  shade  or  the  sun,  which  you  please.**  Are  not 
these  alcoves,  or  duans,  of  which,  according  to  this,  there 
might  be  several  in  the  court  of  the  palace  of  Ahasuerus, 
what  the  sacred  writer  means  by  the  beds  adorned  with  sil- 
ver and  gold  1  Esth.  i.  6.  I  shall  elsewhere  show,  that  the 
bed  where  Esther  was  sitting,  and  on  which  Haman  threw 
himself,  must  more  resemble  the  modem  oriental  duans, 
or  divans,  than  the  beds  on  which  the  Romans  reclined  ai 
their  entertainments ;  and  consequently  it  is  more  natural 
to  understand  those  beds  of  these  alcoves,  or  duans,  richly 
adorned  with  gold  and  silver,  while  on  tne  lower  variega- 
ted pavements  carpets  were  also  laid,  for  the  reception  of 
those  that  could  not  find  a  place  in  these  duans ;  on  which 
pavements.  Dr.  Shaw  tells  us,  they  are  wont,  in  Barbary, 
when  mucn  company  is  to  be  entertained,  to  strew  mats  and 
carpets. — Harmto. 

Ver.  9.  Also  Vashti  the  queen  made  a  feast  for 
the  women  in  the  royal  house  which  belonged 
to  King  Ahasuerus. 

The  women  are  not  permitted  to  associate  with  the  other 
sex  at  an  eastern  banquet ;  but  they  are  allowed  to  enter- 
tain one  another  in  their  own  apartments.  When  Aha- 
suerus, the  king  of  Persia,  treated  all  the  people  of  his 
capital  with  a  splendid  feast,  Vashti,  the  queen,  we  are 
iniormed, "  made  a  banouet  for  the  women  in  the  royal 
house,  which  belonged  to  King  Ahasuerus.  This,  obserres 
Chardin,  is  the  custom  of  all  the  East ;  the  women  have 
their  feasts  at  the  same  time,  but  apart  from  the  men.  And 
Maillet  informs  us,  in  his  letters,  that  the  same  custom  is 
observed  in  Ej^ypt.  This  is  undoubtedl]r  the  reason  thai 
the  prophet  distinctly  mentions  "  the  voice  of  the  bride- 
groom, and  the  voice  of  the  bride ;"  he  means  that  the  Doi^e 
of  nuptial  mitth  was  heard  in  diflerent  apartments.    The 

Sersonal  voices  of  the  newly  married  pair  cannot  be  un- 
erstood,  but  the  noisy  mirth  which  a  marriage  feast 
commonly  excites ;  for  in  Syria,  and  probably  in  all  the 
surroundmg  countries,  the  bride  is  condemned  to  absolute 
silence,  and  fixed  by  remorseless  etiquette  to  the  t^pot  where 
she  has  been  seated.  When  the  banquet  was  finished,  and 
the  guests  had  removed,  the  poor  came  in  and  ate  up  the 
fragments,  so  that  nothing  was  lost  This  custom  will 
account  for  the  command  to  the  servants,  in  the  parable  ot 
the  supper,  "  Oo  out  quickly  into  the  streets  and  lanes  c( 
the  city,  and  bring  in  hither  the  poor,  and  the  maimed, 
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and  the  halt,  and  the  blind.  And  the  servant  said,  Lord,  it 
is  done  as  toon  hast  commanded,  and  yet  there  is  room. 
And  the  lord  staid  nnto  the  servant.  Go  oot  into  the  high- 
ways, and  hedges  and  compel  them  to  come  in,  that  my 
house  may  be  l^ed."  These  poor  and  destitute  persons 
were  calld  to  the  entertainment  only  before  the  time  when, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  they  were  expected 
to  attend. — Paxton. 

Females,  in  the  East,  never  have  their  feasts  in  the  same 
room  as  the  men,  because  it  would  be  highly  indecorous  to- 
wards their  lords,  and  they  would  not  be  alue  to  go  to  those 
lengths  of  merriment,  as  when  alone.  On  meeting,  ther 
embrace,  and  smell  each  other;  and  after  they  are  seated, 
comes  the  betel-leaf,  the  chunam,and  the  areca-nuts.  Have 
their  lords  given  tnem  any  new  jewels  or  robes ;  they  are 
boon  mentioned,  as  a  proof  of  the  favour  they  are  in ;  and 
alter  thev  have  finished  their  food,  shroots  and  scandal 
become  the  order  of  the  day. — Roberts. 

It  may  be  taken  as  a  general  rule,  that  wherever  our 
translators  have  inserted  a  number  of  words  in  italic,  they 
have  been  embarrassed  to  make  sense  of  the  passage ;  and 
some  have  been  inclined  to  think,  that  in  prcnportion  to  the 
number  of  words  inserted,  is  the  probability  oi  their  having 
missed  the  true  import  of  the  place.  Without  adopting  this 
notion,  we  may  venture  to  ask  the  reader,  whether  he  has 
been  satisfied  with  the  ideas  communicated  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Esther! — ^*  The  king  made  a  feast  to  all  the 
people  that  were  present  at  Shushan,  the  palace;  both  unto 
great  and  small,  seven  dajrs,  in  the  court  of  the  garden  of 
the  king's  palace;  where  were  white,  green,  and  blue 
hanging,  fastened  with  cords  of  fine  linen,  and  purple,  to 
silver  nngs  and  pillars  of  marble;  the  beds  were  or  gold, 
and  silver,  upon  a  pavement  of  red,  and  blue,  and  white, 
and  black  marble.*'  What  are  ij^e  to  understand  by  all 
this  1  hangings  fastened  to  silver  rings,  to  pillars  of  mar- 
ble 1  cords  made  of  fine  linen  1  beds  of  gold  and  silver, 
laid  on  the  pavement  1  &c.  Commentators  give  very  little 
information  on  this  passage :  and  it  is  much  better  to  trust 
aX  once  to  ourselves,  than  to  transcribe  their  conjectures. 

The  first  thing  observable  is  the  canopy  covering  the 
ccnrt :  it  was  of  white  canvass,  (^carpas,  ob-o  :)  the  braces  of 
it  were  blue,  (phm  nS^ni)  that  is,  the  cords,  &c.  used  to 
support  this  canopy,  and  to  keep  it  in  its  place,  properly 
extended,  &c.  over  head.  Secondly,  in  the  court  below 
were  pavilions,  platforms,  or  railed  divisions  [the  word 
ckebeli  O^sn)  signifies  the  railed  deck  of  a  shipj  of  linen 
[or,  hung  with  linen]  and  of  aragaman,  [calico'?  fine 
cotton?]  upon  railings  of  silver  pillars — smaller  pillars 
(^alUif  ••V'Sa)  silvered  over,  and  columns  of  white  maible; 
and  the  divan  cushions  were  embroidered  with  gold  and 
silver :  these  were  placed  upon  mustabys  of  porphyry  (red 
marble)  and  white  marble,  and  round-spottea  marble,  and 
marble  with  wandering,  irregular  veins.  To  justify  this 
description,  we  shall  first  consider  the  canopy;  the  reader 
will  judge  of  its  probability  and  use  by  the  following  quo- 
tations :^- 

"  Among  the  ruins  remaining  at  Persepolis,  is  a  court, 
containing  many  lofty  pillars :  one  mav  even  presume  that 
these  columns  did  not  support  any  architrave,  as  Sir  John 
Cbardin  has  observed,  but  we  may  venture  to  suppose,  that 
a  covering  of  tapestry,  or  linen,  was  drawn  over  them,  to 
intercept  the  perpendicular  projection  of  the  sunbeams.  It 
is  also  probable  that  the  tract  of  ground  where  most  of  the 
columns  stand,  was  originally  a  court  before  the  palace, 
like  that  which  was  before  the  king's  house  at  Susa.  men- 
tioned Esther,  chap.  v.  and  through  which  a  fiow  or  f>esh 
air  was  admitted  into  the  apartments."— (Le  Bruyn.)  This 
idea  of  Le  Bruyn,  formed  almost  on  the  spot,  supports  our 
siig'gestion  of  a  canopy  covering  the  court.  It  is  confirmed 
also  by  the  custom  of  India.  We  have  been  told  by  a  gen- 
ii eman  from  whom  we  requested  information  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  **  at  the  festival  of  Dnrma  Rajah,  in  Calcutta,  the 
great  court  of  a  very  large  house  is  overspread  with  a 
covering  made  of  canvass,  lined  with  calico ;  and  this  lining 
is  ornamented  with  broad  stripes,  of  various  eolou.?,  in 
which  (in  India,  observe)  green  predominates.  On  )cca- 
sion  of  this  festival,  which  is  held  only  once  in  three  years, 
the  ma^r  of  the  hou^e  gives  wine  and  cake,  and  other 
refreshment*!,  to  the  English  gentlemen  and  ladies  who 
wish  to  see  the  ceremonies;  he  also  gives  payment,  as  well 
as  hospitality,  to  those  who  perform  them."  That  such  a 
covering  would  be  necessary  in  hot  climates  we  may  easily 
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suppose ;  nor  is  the  sitoposition  enftebled  by  remarking, 
that  the  coliseum,  or  Flavian  amphitheatre,  at  Rome,  has 
still  remaining  on  its  walls  the  marks  of  the  masts,  or 
scaffoldings,  wnich  were  erected  when  that  immense  area 
was  coverea  with  an  awning,  as  it  was  during  the  shows 
exhibited  there  to  the  Roman  public.  The  word  rendered 
hroM  O^nat)  signifies  to  aUekj  to  lay  kM  of,  to  unmeet ;  it 
may  be  thought  that  these  braces  went  from  side  to  side  of 
the  house ;  were  fasteqed  to  proper  projections,  high  in  the 
sides  of  the  building;  ^id,  passing  under  the  white  canvass, 
blue  braces  must  have  had  an  ornamental  effect.  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  court  the  preparations  consisted  in  what 
may  be  called  a  railed  platform  on  a  mustaby :  what  these 
were  the  reader  will  understand,  by  an  extract  from  Dr. 
Russel's  History  of  Aleppo. 

"  Part  of  the  principal  court  is  planted  with  trees,  and 
flowering  shrubs;  the  rest  is  paved.  At  the  south  end  is  a 
square  basin  of  water,  with  jetsdUaux,  and  close  to  it,  upon 
a  stone  mustaby,  is  built  a  small  pavilion :  or  the  mustaby 
being  only  railed  in,  an  open  divan  is  occasionally  formed 
on  it.  [Note,  a  mustaby  is  a  stone  platform,  raised  about 
two  or  three  Teet  above  the  pavement  of  the  court.]  This 
being  some  steps  higher  than  the  basin,  a  small  fountain  is 
ususLlly  placed  m  the  middle  of  the  divan,  the  mosaic  pave- 
ment round  which  being  constantly  wetted  by  XYktjet  d'eau, 
displays  a  variety  of  splendid  colours,  and  the  water,  as 
it  runs  to  the  basin  through  marble  channels,  which  are 
rough  at  bottom,  produces  a  pleasing  murmur.  Where 
the  size  of  the  court  admits  of  a.  larger  shrubbery,  tempo- 
rary divans  are  placed  in  (he  grove,  or  arbours  are  formed 
of  slight  latticed  frames,  covered  by  the  vine,  the  rose,  or 
the  jasmine ;  the  rose  shooting  to  a  most  luxuriant  height, 
when  in  full  flower,  is  elegantly  picturesque.  Facing  the 
basin,  on  the  south  side  of  the  court,  is  a  wide.  loAy,  arched 
alcove,  about  eighteen  inches  higher  than  tne  pavement, 
and  entirely  open  to  the  court.  It  is  painted  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  apartments,  but  the  roof  is  finished  in  plain 
or  gill  stucco ;  and  the  .floor  round  a  small  fountain  is 
paved  with  marble  of  sundry  colours,  with  a  jet  d*emt  in 
the  middle.  A  large  divan  is  here  prepared,  but  being 
intended  for  the  summer,  chints  and  Cairo  mats  are  em- 
ployed instead  of  cloth,  velvet,  and  carpets.  It  is  called,  by 
wav  of  distinction,  The  Divan,  and  by  its  north  aspect,  and 
a  sloping  painted  shed  projecting  over  the  arch,  being  pro- 
tected from  the  sun.  it  offers  a  delicious  situation  in  the  hot 
months.  The  souna,  not  less  than  the  sight,  of  the  jeisi'eauxj 
is  extremely  refreshing;  and  if  there  be  a  breath  of  air 
stirring,  it  arrives  scented  by  the  Arabian  jasmine,  the 
henna,  and  other  fragrant  plants,  growing  in  the  shrubbery, 
or  ranged  in  pots  round  the  basin.  There  is  usually  on 
each  side  of  tne  alcove  a  small  room,  or  cabinet,  neatly 
fitted  up,  and  serving  for  retirement.  These  rooms  are 
called  kubbe,  whence  probably  the  Spaniards  derived  their 
al  ceba,  which  is  rendered  by  some  otner  nations  in  Europe, 
dUor>ey  In  another  part  Dr.  Russel  gives  a  print  oi  a 
mustaby,  with  sundry  musicians  sitting  on  it,  on  which  he 
observes,  "  The  front  of  the  stone  mustaby  is  fitted  with 
marble  of  different  colours.  Part  of  the  court  is  paved  in 
mosaic,  in  the  manner  represented  in  the  print."  This 
print  *' shows,  in  miniature,  the  inner  court  of  a  great 
nouse.  The  doors  of  the  kaah,  and  part  of  the  cupola, 
appear  in  front ;  on  the  side,  the  high  arched  alcove,  or 
divan,  with  the  shed  above;  the  marble  facing  of  the  mus- 
taby, the  mosaic  pavement  between  that  and  the  basin,  and 
the  fountain  playing." 

This  account  of  Dr.  RusseVs  harmonizes  perfectly  with 
the  history  in  Esther,  and  we  have  only  to  imagine  that  the 
railings,  or  smaller  pillars  of  the  divan,  on  the  mustabv  in 
the  palace  of  Ahasuerus,  were  of  silver,  (silver-gilt,)  while 
the  larger,  called  columns,  placed  at  the  corners,  or  else- 
where, were  of  marble;  tne  flat  part  of  the  mustaby  also 
being  overspread  with  carpets,  &c.  on  which,  next  the  rail 
in^,  were  cushions  richlv  embroidered,  for  the  purpose  of 
bemg  leaned  against.  These  thin^,  mentioned  in  the 
scripture  narration,  if  placed  according  to  the  doctor's  ac- 
count, enable  us  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  the  Bible  de« 
scriplion,  and  justify  everv  word  in  it.  That  the  last  three 
words  describe  three  different  kinds  of  marble,  of  which 
the  mustaby  of  Ahasuema  was  composed,  is  evident  from 
the  signification  of  their  roots.  And  as  to  the  linen  which 
was  appended  to  the  railings,  with  its  accompanying  «m- 
gama^  we  may  ask.  if  this  word  signifies  pufpU,  what  was 
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tk»8iibiect  of  h,  silk,  wonted,  or  cottmit  Was  U  Um  ehints 
of  Dr.  Riiasel  1  or  was  it  of  the  diaper  land,  that  is,  figured 
Inenl  or  was  ii  calico  1  which,  o&  the  whole,  we  think  it 
waa. — Tatu>r  in  Calbibt. 

Yer.  1 1.  To  bring  Vashti  the  queen  before  the 
king,  with  the  crown  royal,  to  show  the  people 
and  the  princes  her  beauty :  for  she  was  fair  to 
look  on. 

The  Persians,  on  festival  occasions,  used  to  produce  their 
women  in  public.  To  this  purpose  Herodotus  relates  a 
story  of  seven  Persians  beins"  sent  to  Amynias,  a  Grecian 
prince,  who  received  them  hospitably,  and  gave  them  a 
splendid  entertainment  When,  after  the  entertainment, 
they  began  to  drink,  one  of  the  Persians  thus  addressed 
Amjmtas :  "  Prince  of  Macedonia,  it  is  a  custom  with  us 
Persians,  whenever  we  have  a  public  entertainment,  to 
introduce  our  concubines  and  young  wives."  On  this  prin- 
ciple Ahasuerus  gave  command  to  bring  his  queen  Vashti 
into  the  public  assembly.— Border. 

Yer.  12.  But  the  queen  Yashti  refused  to  come 
at  the  king's  commandment  by  his  chamber- 
lains :  therefore  was  the  king  very  wroth,  and 
his  anger  burned  in  him. 

When  a  person  is  speaking  to  you,  on  almost  any  sub- 
ject, he  keeps  saying  every  moment,  "  Be  not  angry^  my 
lord;"  or,  ''Let  not  your  anger  bum."  Judah  said  to 
Joseph.  '*  Let  not  thine  anger  bum."  *'  Qo  not  near  that 
man ;  his  anger  is  on  fire."  "  Well,  well,  what  is  the  mat- 
ter with  that  fellow  1"  "  Not  much ;  some  one  has  put  the 
torch  to  his  anger."  "  G}o,  throw  some  water  on  that  fire, 
or  it  will  not  soon  be  out."— Roberts. 

CHAPTER  n. 

Yer.  9.  And  the  maiden  pleased  him,  and  she 
obtained  kindness  of  him ;  and  he  speedily  gave 
her  her  things  for  purification,  with  such  things 
as  belonged  to  her,  and  seven  maidens,  which 
were  meet  to  be  given  her,  out  of  the  king's 
house:  and  he  preferred  her  and  her  maids 
unto  the  best  place  of  the  house  of  the  women. 

After  these  presents  followed  eleven  earaches  Tcoaches) 
foil  of  young  maidens,  slaues  to  seme  the  briae :  these 
caroches  were  couered  and  shut,  and  either  of  them  atr 
tended  by  eunuchs,  Moores:  after  these  followed  twenty- 
eight  virgins'  slaues,  attired  in  cloth  of  gold,  and  accom- 
panied by  twenty-eiffht  blacke  eunuchs  all  on  horsebacke. 
and  richly  clad.  After  which  were  seen  two  hundred  ana 
forty  mules,  loaden  with  tents  of  tapestrie,  cloath  of  ^old, 
sattm,  veluet,  with  the  ground  o^  eola,  with  many  cushions, 
which  are  the  chaires  the  ladies  of  Turkie  use,  with  many 
other  rich  and  sumptuous  moneables.  (Knolles's  History 
of  the  Turks.)— BuROBR. 

Yer.  11.  And  Mordecai  walked  every  day  before 
the  court  of  the  women's  house,  to  know  how 
Esther  did,  and  what  should  become  of  her. 

The  apartments  of  the  women  are  counted  sacred  and 
inviolable,  over  all  the  East ;  it  is  even  a  crime  to  inquire 
what  passes  within  ihe  walls  of  the  harem,  or  house  of  the 
women.  Hence,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  be  informed  of 
the  transactions  in  those  sequestered  habitations;  and  a 
man.  says  Chardin,  may  walk  a  hundred  days,  one  after 
mother,  by  the  house  where  the  women  are,  and  yet  know 
.2^  more  what  is  done  there  than  at  the  farther  end  of  Tai^ 
tary.  This  sufficiently  explains  the  reason  of  Mordecai's 
conduct,  who  "  walked  every  day  before  the  court  of  the 
women's  house,  to  know  how  Esther  did,  and  what  should 
become  of  her."—  Paxtok . 

CHAPTER  m. 

Yer.  7.  In  the  first  month,  (that  is  the  month  Ni- 
MH,) in  the  twelfth  year  of  King  Ahasuerus, 


they  cast  Pur;  that  t«,  Ihe  lot,  before  Hamaa, 
from  day  to  day;  and  from  month  to  month,  U 
the  tweuth  month,  that  is  the  month  Adar. 

It  was  customary  in  the  East,  by  casting  Iocs  into  an  on, 
to  inquire  what  days  would  be  fortunate,  and  what  net,  lo 
undertake  any  business  in.  According  to  this  supersr  itioos 
practice,  Haman  endeavoured  to  find  out  what  time  in  the 
year  was  most  favourable  to  the  Jews,  and  what  most  uih 
lucky.  First  he  inquired  what  month  was  most  unfortu- 
nate, and  found  the  month  Adar,  which  was  the  last  month 
in  the  year^  answerable  to  our  February.  There  was  no 
festival  durmglhis  month,  nor  was  it  sanctified  by  any  pe- 
culiar rites.  Then  he  inquired  the  day,  and  found  the  thir- 
teenth day  was  not  auspicious  to  them,  ver.  13.  Some  think 
there  were  as  many  lots  as  there  were  days  in  the  year,  and 
for  everyday  he  drew  a  lot;  but  found  none  to  his  mind,  till 
he  came  to  the  last  month  of  all,  and  to  the  middle  of  iL 
Now  this  whole  business  was  governed  by  providence,  bj 
which  these  lots  were  directed,  and  not  by  the  Persian  gods, 
to  fall  in  the  last  month  of  the  year;  whereby  almost  a 
whole  year  intervened  between  tne  design  ana  its  execu- 
tion, and  gave  time  for  Mordecai  to  acquaint  Esther  with 
it,  and  for  ner  to  intercede  with  the  kin^  for  the  reversinfr, 
or  suspending  his  decree,  and  disappomting  the  conspira* 
cy. — Paiiuck. 

Yer.  10.  And  the  king  took  his  ring  from  his 
hand,  and  gave  it  unto  Haman  the  son  of  Ham- 

medatha  the  Agagite,  the  Jews'  enemy. 

« 
This  he  did  both  as,  a  token  of  affection  and  honoor. 
With  the  Persians,  for  a  king  to  give  a  ring  to  any  one, 
was  a  token  and  bond  of  the  greatest  love  and  friendship 
imaginable.  It  may  be  this  was  given  to  Haman  to  seal 
with  it  the  letters  that  were  or  should  be  written,  giving  or* 
ders  for  the  destruction  of  the  Jews.  Among  the  Romans, 
in  aflertimes,  when  any  one  was  put  into  the  equestrian  or- 
der, a  ring  was  given  to  him,  for  originally  none  but  knights 
were  allowed  to  wear  them.  It  was  sometimes  osed  in  ap> 
pointing  a  successor  in  the  kingdom :  as  when  Alexander 
was  dying,  he  took  his  ring  from  off  his  finger,  and  gave  ii 
to  Perdiccas,  by  which  it  was  understood  that  he  was  to 
succeed  him. — Burdbu 

CHAPTER  V. 

Yer.  6.  And  the  king  said  unto  Esther  at  the 
hanquet  of  wine,  What  is  thy  potion  ?  and  it 
shall  be  mnted  thee :  and  wnat  is  thy  request  ? 
even  to  the  half  of  the  kingdom  it  shall  be  per 
formed. 

The  time  of  drinking  wine  in  the  East,  is  at  the  begia- 
ning,  not  at  the  close  of  entertainments,  as  it  is  with  us. 
Sir  John  Chardin  has  corrected  an  error  of  a  French  cmn* 
mentator,  as  to  this  point,  in  his  manuscript  note  on  Esihcf 
V.  6.  It  seems  the  commentator  had  supposed  the  banqwt 
of  wine  meant  the  desserif  because  thia  is  our  eustom  ia 
the  West ;  but  he  observes,  "  that  the  eastecn  people,  on  the 
oontrary,  drink  and  discourse  before  eating,  and  that  after 
the  rest  is  served  up,  the  feast  is  onicUy  over,  they  eatinf 
very  fast,  and  every  one  presently  withdrawing.  Thef 
conduct  matters  thus  at  the  royal  table,  and  at  those  of  thetf 
great  men."  Dr.  Castell.  in  his  Lexieon,  seems  to  have 
been  guilty  of  the  same  unit,  by  a  qootation  annexed  to 
that  note. 

Chardin's  aceoont  agrees  with  that  of  Olearina,  who  tells 
us,  that  when  the  ambassadors  he  attended  were  at  the  Per- 
sian court,  "  at  a  solemn  entertainment,  the  floor  of  the 
hall  was  covered  with  a  cotton  cloth,  which  was  ooverel 
with  all  sorts  of  fruits  and  sweetmeats,  in  basins  of  gpM. 
That  with  them  was  served  up  excellent  Shins  wine 
That  after  an  hour's  time,  the  sweetmeats  were  removed 
to  make  way  for  the  more  substantial  part  of  the  entertain* 
ment,  such  as  rice,  boiled  and  roasted  mutton,  fowl,  gaac^ 
Ac,  That  after  having  been  at  table  an  hour  and  a  hali; 
warm  water  was  broucht,  in  a  ewer  of  gokl,  for  washiaft; 
and  grace  being  said,  taey  began  to  retire  withorn  speakint 
a  word,  accorcuDg  to  the  custom  of  the  eomiiej^  as  also  did 
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the  ambassadors  soon  aAer."  This  is  Olaarins's  acGoant, 
in  short:  by  which  it  appears,  that  wioe  was  brought  finrt ; 
that  the  time  of  that  part  of  the  entertainment  was  double 
*o  the  other;  and  tliat  immediately  after  eating  they  with- 
drew. This  was  the  practice  of  the  modem  court  of  Per- 
sia, and  probablv  might  be  so  in  the  days  of  Ahasuems. 
Unluckily,  Diodati  and  Dr.  Castell  did  not  attend  to  this 
circumstance,  in  speaking  of  the  banquet  of  wine  prepared 
byGtueen  Esther.—HtaMm. 

Ver.  9.  Then  went  Haman  forth  that  day  joyful 
ana  with  a  glad  heart :  but  when  Hanuin  saw 
Mordccai  in  the  kinpf  s  gate,  that  he  stood  not 
up,  nor  moved  for  him,  he  was  full  of  indig- 
nation against  Mordecai. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  ^phic  sketch  of  eastern  manners. 
The  colours  are  so  liveij  and  so  f^h,  that  the^  might 
have  been  but  the  work  or  yesterday.  See  the  native  gen- 
tleman, at  the  head  of  his  courtly  train:  he  moves  along  in 
pompons  guiM,  and  all  who  see  Dim  arise  from  their  seats, 
take  off  their  sandals,  and  humbly  move  in  reverence  to 
him.  To  some  he  gives  a  graceful  wave  of  the  hand ;  to 
others  not  a  word  nor  a  look.  Should  there  be  one  who 
neither  stands  up  nor  moves  to  him,  his  name  and  place  of 
abode  will  be  inquired  after,  and  the  first  opportunity 
eagerly  embraced  to  glut  his  revenge.  The  case  of  Mul- 
too-Chadde-Appa,  modeliar  of  the  Dutch  ^vemor  Van 
de  Graaff's  gate,  is  illustrative  of  this  disposition.  A 
Moorman  of  oign  bearing  and  great  riches  had  purchased 
the  rent  of  the  pearl  fishery  of  the  bay  of  Ondachy,  and, 
in  consequence,  was  a  person  of  great  influence  among  the 
people.  The  proud  modeliar  was  one  dav  passing  along 
the  road,  where  was  sealed  on  his  carpet  tne  renter  of  the 
pearl  fishery.  He  arose  not,  moved  tiot  to  him,  when  pass- 
ii^g  ^Yi  ^^^  t^c  modeliar's  soul  was  fired  with  indignation. 
He  forthwith  resolved  upon  his  ruin,  and,  by  deeply-formed 
intrigues,  too  well  succeeded.  The  rent  was  taken  from 
(he  Moorman ;  the  money  he  had  advanced  to  the  head- 
men, the  ofiicers,  the  boatmen,  the  divers,  and  others,  was 
lost :  his  estates  were  sold ;  and,  to  make  up  the  deficiency, 
he  himself  was  disposed  of  by  auction  for  four  hundred 
and  twenty-five  rix-doUais,  and  the  modeliar  became  the 
purchaser. — Robebts. 

Ver.  12.  Haman  said  moreover,  Tea,  Esther  the 
queen  did  let  no  man  come  in  with  the  king 
unto  the  banquet  that  she  had  prepared  but 
myself;  and  to-morrow  am  I  invited  unto  her 
also  with  the  king. 

The  kings  of  Persia  very  seldom  admitted  a  snbfect  to 
their  table.  Athensens  mentions  it  as  a  peculiar  honour, 
which  no  Grecian  enjoyed  before  or  after,  that  Artaxerxes 
condescended  to  invite  Timogoras,  the  Cretan,  to  dine  even 
at  the  table  where  his  relations  ate ;  and  to  send  sometimes 
a  part  of  what  was  served  up  at  his  own ;  which  some  per- 
sons looked  upon  as  a  dimmution  of  his  majesty,  and  a 
prostUtttion  of  their  national  honour.  Plutarch,  in  his  life 
of  Artaxerxes,  tells  us,  that. none  but  the  king's  mother, 
and  his  real  wife^  were  permitted  to  sit  at  his  table ;  and 
he  therefore  mentions  it  as  a  condescension  in  that  prince, 
Lhat  he  sometimes  invited  his  brothers.  Haman,  the  prime 
minister  of  Ahasuerus,  had  therefore  some  reason  to  value 
himself  upon  the  invitation  which  he  received,  to  dine 
with  the  king:  **  Haman  said,  moreover.  Yea,  Esther  the 
queen  let  no  man  come  in  with  the  king,  into  the  banquet 
which  she  had  prepared,  but  morsel f;  ana  to  morrow  am  I 
invited  unto  h^r  also  with  the  king."  The  same  ambitious 
tnin»ter  received  another  mark  of  great  distinction  from 
his  master :  "  The  king  took  his  ring  from  his  hand,  and 
^ve  it  unto  Haman."  This  he  did,  both  as  a  token  of 
iffection  and  honour;  for  when  the  king  of  Peisia  gives  a 
ring  to  any  one,  it  is  a  token  and  bond  of  the  greatest  love 
iod  friendship.  "  Here  also,"  says  Mr.  Forbes,  "  we  see 
in  exact  description  of  the  nuKle  of  conferring  honour  on 
he  favourite  or  a  sovereign,  a  princely  dress,  a  horse,  and 
%  ring;  these  are  now  the  usaal  presents  to  foreign  ambas- 
sadors, and  between  one  Indian  prince  and  another.— Pax* 
roir. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

Ver.  1.  On  that  night  could  not  the  king  sleep; 
and  he  commanded  to  bring  the  book  of  rec- 
ords  of  the  Chronicles ;  and  they  were  read 
before  the  king. 

That  which  was  practised  in  the  court  of  Ahasuerus,  in 
the  passage  now  referred  to,  appears  to  have  been  customary 
in  the  cStoman  porte.  **It  was  likewise  found  in  the 
records  of  the  empire,  that  the  last  war  with  Russia  had 
occasioned  the  fitting  out  of  a  hundred  and  fillv  galliots, 
intended  to  penetrate  into  the  sea  of  Azoph:  and  the  par- 
ticulars mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  expenses  not  see- 
cifying  the  motives  of  this  armament,  it  was  forgotten  inai 
the  ports  of  Azoph  and  Taganrag  stood  for  nothmg  in  the 
present  war;  the  building  of  the  galliots  was  ordered,  and 
carried  on  with  the  greatest  despatch."    j[Baron  De  Tott.) 

**  The  king  has  near  his  person  an  officer,  who  is  meant 
to  be  his  historiographer;  he  is  also  keeper  of  his  seal, 
and  is  obli||[ed  to  make  a  journal  of  the  king's  actions,  good 
or  bad,  without  comment  pf  his  own  upon  them.  This, 
when  the  king  dies,  or^at  least  soon  after,  is  delivered  to 
the  council,  who  read  it  over,  and  erase  every  thing  false 
in  it,  while  they  supply  every  material  fact  that  may  have 
been  omitted,  whether  purposely  or  not."  (Bruce.)— BuancR. 

Yer.  7.  And  Haman  answered  the  king,  For  the 
man  whom  the  kinsf  delighteth  to  honour,  8.  Let 
the  royal  apparel  be  brought  which  the  king 
useth  to  wear,  and  the  horse  that  the  king  ridtth 
upon,  and  the  crown  royal  which  is  set  upon 
his  head :  9.  And  let  this  apparel  and  horse  be 
delivered  to  the  hand  of  one  of  the  king's  most 
noble  princes,  that  they  may  array  the  man 
ioithal  whom  the  king  delighteth  to  honour, 
and  bring  him  on  horseback  through  the  street 
of  the  city,  and  proclaim  before  him.  Thus  shall 
it  be  done  to  the  man  whom  the  king  delighteth 
to  honour. 

See  on  M^tt.  11. 21. 

Pitts  gives  an  account  of  a  cavalcade  at  Algiers,  npnn  a 
person's  turning  Mohammedan,  which  is  designed  to  do  him, 
as  well  as  their  law,  honour.  "  The  apostate  is  to  get  ou 
horseback,  on  a  stately  steed,  with  a  nch  saddle  and  fine 
trappinss;  he  is  also  nchly  habited,  and  hath  a  turban  on 
his  beau,  but  nothing  of  this  is  to  be  called  his  own :  only 
there  are  given  him  about  two  or  three  yards  of  broacfclotH, 
which  is  laid  before  him  on  the  saddle.  The  horse,  with 
him  on  his  back,  is  led  all  round  the  city,  which  he  is  sev- 
eral hours  in  doing.  The  apostate  is  attended  with  drums 
and  other  music,  and  twentv  or  thirty  sergeants.  These 
march  in  order,  on  each  side  of  the  horse,  with  naked 
swords  in  their  hands.  The  crier  goes  before,  with  a  loud 
voice  giving  thanks  to  God  for  the  proselyte  that  is  made." 
The  conformity  of  custom  in  the  instance  now  cited,  and  the 
passage  aUnded  to  in  Esther,  must  appear  remarkable.— 

OUBDBR. 

Herodotus  relates,  that  the  kings  of  Persia  had  horses 
peculiar  to  themselves,  that  were  brought  from  Armenia, 
and  were  remarkable  for  their  beauty.  If  the  same  law 
prevailed  in  Persia  as  did  in  Judea,  no  man  might  ride  on 
the  king's  horse,  any  more  than  sit  on  his  throne,  or  hold 
hist  sceptre.  This  clearly  discovers  the  extent  of  Haman's 
ambition,  when  he  proposed  to  bring  "  the  royal  apparel 
which  the  king  usea  to  wear,  and  the  horse  that  the  Innfr 
rode  upon,  and  the  crown  which  is  set  npon  his  head." 
The  erown  royal  was  not  to  be  set  on  the  head  of  the  moi.. 
but  on  the  head  of  the  horse ;  this  interpretation  is  allowea 
by  Aben  Ezra,  bv  the  Targum,  and  by  the  Syriac  version. 
•No  mention  is  anerward  made  of  the  crown,  as  set  upon  the 
head  of  Mordecai,  nor  would  Haman  have  dared  to  advise 
what,  by  the  laws  of  Persia,  could  not  be  mnted.  But  it 
was  usual  to  put  the  crown  rojral  on  the  head  of  a  hor^e 
led  in  state ;  and  this  we  are  assured  is  a  custom  in  Persia, 
as  it  is  with  the  Ethiopians,  to  this  dav ;  from  them  it  passed 
into  Italy ;  for  the  horses  which  the  Romans  yoked  in  their 
triumphal  chariots  were  adorned  with  crowns.— Pa yto«. 
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Very  few  English  readers  are  sufficiently  aware  of  the  ^ 
importance  attached  to  the  donation  of  robes  of  honoor  in 
the  East.  They  mark  the  degree  of  estimation  in  which 
the  party  bestowing  them  hol(&  the  party  receiving  them ; 
and  sometimes  the  conferring  or  the  withholding  of  them 
leads  to  very  serious  negotiation,  and  misnnderstandines. 
"  The  prince  of  Shiraz,"  says  Mr.  Morier,  "  went  in  his 
l^reatesi  state  to  Kalaat  Poushan,  there  to  meet  and  to  be 
invested  with  the  dress  of  honour,  which  was  sent  him  by 
the  kin^,  on  the  festival  of  No-Rouz.  Although  the  day  of 
the  festival  had  long  elapsed,  yet  the  ceremony  did  not  take 
place  until  this  time,  as  the  astrologers  did  not  announce  a 
day  sufficiently  fortunate  for  the  performance  of  an  act  of 
so  much  consequence  as  this  is  looked  upon  to  be  through- 
out Persia.  All  the  circumstances  attendant  upon  the  re- 
ception of  a  Kalaat  being  the  great  criterions  by  which  the 
puolic  may  judge  of  the  decree  of  influence  which  the  re- 
ceiver has  at  court,  every  mtrigue  is  exerted  during  the 
preparation  of  the  Kalaat,  that  it  may  be  as  indicative  of  the 
royal  (avour  as  possible.  The  person  who  is  the  bearer  of 
it,  the  expressions  used  in  the  firman,  which  annotmccs  its 
having  been  conferred,  the  natjire  or  the  Kalaat  itself,  are 
all  circumstances  that  are  examined  and  discussed  by  the 
Persian  public.  A  common  Kalaat  consists  of  a  com,  or 
coat ;  a  kummer-bund^  or  zone ;  a  gtmch-peech^  or  shawl  for  the 
head : — ^when  it  is  intended  to  be  more  distin^ishing,  a  sword 
or  a  dagger  is  added.  To  persons  of  distinction,  rich  furs 
are  ^ven,  such  as  a  ealaJbee^  or  a  coordee ;  bur  when  the  Ka- 
laat is  complete,  it  consists  exactly  of  the  same  articles  as  the 
present  which  Cyrus  made  to  Syennesis,  namely,  a  horse  with 
a  golden  bridle,  Imnw  xfiwroj^aXivotf ;  a  golden  chain,  ar^^rov 
^vfTo^¥\2i  golden  swordj^diriv&riry  ^pv^ofv ;  besides  the  dress,  the 
aroXiiv  iltpviKhv^  which  is  complete  in  all  its  parts.  Such,  or 
nearly  such,  was  the  Kalaat  which  the  prince  went  out  to 
meet ;  and  consequently  he  gave  as  much  publicity  to  it  as 

he  could  devise The  prince  himself  was  conspicuous  at  a 

distance,  by  a  parasol  being  borne  over  his  heaa,  which,  to 
this  day,  is  a  privilege  allowed  only  to  royalty,  and  is  exem- 
plified by  the  sculptures  at  Persepolis,  where  the  principal 
Eersonage  is  frequently  designated  by  a  parasol  carried  over 
im. . .  .The  road,  about  three  miles,  was  strewn  with  roses, 
and  watered ;  both  of  which  are  modes  of  doing  honour  to 
persons  of  distinction ;  and,  at  very  frequent  intervals,  glass 
vases,  filled  with  sugar,  were  broken  under  his  horses*  feet 
The  treading  upon  sugar  is  symbolical,  in  theyr  estimation, 
of  prosperity ;  the  scattering  of  flowers  was  a  ceremony 
performed  in  honour  of  Alexander,  on  his  entry  into  Baby- 
lon, and  has  perhaps  some  affinity  to  the  custom  of  cutting 
down  branches  oflTthe  trees,  and  strewing  them  in  the  way, 
as  was  practised  on  our  Saviour's  entry  into  Jerusalem, 
Mark  xi.  5.  The  other  circumstance,  ^the  spreading  of 
garments  in  the  way,'  is  used  in  the  scriptures  as  an- 
notmcing  royalty." 

In  another  passage,  Mr.  Morier  observes,  that  the  Persian 
plenipotentiary  to  the  signature  of  a  treaty  with  Russia, 
"  at  first  was  at  a  loss  how  to  make  himself  eoual  in  person- 
al distinctions  (and  numerous  titles)  to  the  Russian  nego- 
tiator; but  recollecting  that,  previous  to  his  departure,  nis 
sovereign  had  honoured  him  by  a  present  of  one  or  his 
swords,  and  of  a  da^er  set  with  precious  stones,  to  wear 
which  is  a  peculiar  distinction  in  Persia ;  and  besides,  had 
clothed  him  with  one  of  his  own  shawl  robes,  a  distinction 
of  still  greater  value,  he  therefore  designated  nimself  in  the 
preamble  of  the  treaty  as  endowed  with  the  special  gifts  of 
the  monarch,  lord  of  the  damr  set  in  jewels,  of  the  sword 
adorned  with  gems,  and  of  tki  ska/iol  coat  already  worn. 
This  may  appear  ridiculous  to  us,  but  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  bestowing  of  dresses  as  a  mark  of  honour 
among  eastern  nations,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  customs 
recorded  both  in  sacred  and  profane  history.  We  may 
learn  how  great  was  the  distinction  of  giving  a  coat  already 
worn,  l^  wnat  is  recorded  of  Jonathan's  love  for  David : 
'  And  Jonathan  stripped  himself  of  the  robe  that  was  upon 
him,  and  gave  it  to  bavid,  and  his  garments,  even  to  his 
sword,  ana  to  his  bow,  and  to  his  ^rale,'  (1  Sam.  rviit.  4 ;) 
and  also  in  the  history  of  Mordeeai,  we  read, '  For  the  man 
whoiu  the  kin^  delignteth  to  honour,  let  the  royal  apparel 
be  brought  which  the  king  used  to  wear,'  &c.  Esther  ▼.  7, 8." 
Th*  reader  will  be  pleased  with  these  additional  circum- 
stances and  authorities:  bat,  perhaps,  he  will  do  well  to 
'  ler  the  sword,  the  bow,  and  the  girdle  of  Jonathan,  as 
y  i^pendagec.  and  as  peculiarly  referring  tothe  wt^ 


UoTf  exploits  of  Darid.  The  history  of  Mordeeai  haring 
taken  place  in  Persia,  ererjr  eustom  of  that  country,  by 
which  it  may  be  illustrated,  is  the  more  strictly  appropriate 
and  acceptable.^-TATLOR  in  Calmet. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Yer.  7.  And  the  king  arising  from  the  banquet 
of  wine  in  his  wrath,  went  into  the  palace-gar* 
den :  and  Haman  stood  up  to  make  request  for 
his  life  to  Esther  the  queen  ]  for  he  saw  thai 
there  was  evil  determined  against  him  by  the 
king. 

**  When  the  king  of  Persia,"  says  Tavemier, "  orders  a 
person  to  be  executed,  and  then  rises,  and  goes  into  a  wo- 
man's apartment,  it  is  a  sign  that  no  mercy  is  to  be  hopei 
for.**  But  even  the  sudden  rising  of  the  king  in  anger,  was 
the  same  as  if  he  had  pronounced  the  sentence  of  death. 
Olearius  relates  an  instance  of  it,  which  occurred  when  he 
was  in  Persia.  Schah  Sefi  once  felt  himself  oflfended  by 
unseasonable  jokes,  which  one  of  liis  favourites  allowed 
himself  in  his  presence.  The  king  immediately  rose  and 
retired,  upon  which  the  &vourite  saw  thai  his  life  was  for- 
feited. He  went  home  in  confusion,  and  in  a  few  houit 
afterward  the  king  sent  for  his  head.— RoemfMOLLau 

Ver.  8.  Then  the  king  returned  out  of  the  palace- 
garden  into  the  place  of  the  banquet  of  wine; 
and  Haman  was  follen  upon  the  bed  whereon 
Esther  was.  Then  said  the  king,  Will  he  force 
the  queen  also  before  me  in  the  house  7  As  the 
word  went  out  of  the  king's  mouth,  they  covers 
ed  Haman's  fece. 

The  majesty  of  the  kings  of  Persia  did  not  allow  male- 
ftctors  to  look  at  them.  As  soon  as  Haman  was  so  con- 
sidered, his  face  was  covered.  Some  curious  correspon- 
dent examples  are  collected  together  in  Poole's  Synopsis,  in 
loc.  From  Pococke  we  find  the  custom  still  continues. 
Speaking  of  the  artifice  bv  which  an  Egyptian  bey  was 
taken  on,  he  says, "  A  man  oein^  brought  before  him  lice 
a  malefactor  just  taken,  with  his  hands  behind  him  as  il 
tied,  and  a  napkin  put  over  Ms  head,  as  malefactors  com- 
monly have,  when  ne  came  into  his  prcae&oe,  suddenly  f^hoi 
him  dead.'* — ^BuamaL 

CHAPTER  VIII. 
Ver.  10.  And  he  wrote  in  the  king  Ahasaems' 
name,  and  sealed  it  with  the  king's  ring;  and 
sent  letters  by  posts  on  horseback,  and  riders 
on  mules,  camels,  and  young  dromedaries. 

See  on  Job  9. 25. 

Ver.  15.  And  Mordeeai  went  out  from  the  pres- 
ence of  the  king  in  royal  apparel  of  blue  and 
white,  and  with  a  great  crown  of  gold,  and 
with  a  garment  of  fine  linen  and  purple :  and 
the  city  of  Shushan  rejoiced  and  was  glad. 

See  on  Dan.  6. 99. 

CHAPTER  IX. 
Ver.  19.  Therefore  the  Je^^  of  the  villages,  that 
dwelt  in  the  unwalled  towns,  made  the  four^ 
teenth  day  of  the  month  Adar  a  day  of  gladnen 
and  feasting,  and  a  good  day,  and  of  sending 
portions  one  to  another. 

See  on  Nehem.  8. 10. 

On  the  first  of  the  Hindoo  month  of  July,  also  on  the  first 
day  of  the  new  moon  of  their  October,  thepeople  send  por- 
tions of  cakes,  preserves,  fhiits,  oil,  and  cloches,  oae  to 
another. — RoBsars. 

The  eastern  princes  and  people  not  only  mvite  their 
friends  to  feasts,  but "  it  is  their  custom  to  send  a  poition  of 
the  banquet  to  those  that  cannot  well  come  to  it. 


Chap.  10. 
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their  relations,  and  those  in  a  state  of  mourning."  (Char- 
din.)  Thus  when  the  grand  emir  found  it  incommoded 
M.  D'Arvieux  to  eat  with  him,  he  desired  him  to  take  his 
own  time  for  eating,  and  sent  him  from  his  kitchen,  what 
be  liked,  and  at  the  lime  he  chose. 

This  was  the  name,  after  the  Babylonish  captiyitTi  of  the 
twelfth  month,  nearly  answering  to  our  February,  O.  S.  and 
perhaps  so  called  from  the  richness  or  exuberance  of  the 
earth  in  plants  and  flowers  at  that  season,  in  the  warm 
eastern  countries.  *'A&  February  advances,  the  fields, 
which  were  partly  ereen  before,  now,  by  the  fringing  np 
of  the  lifter  grain,  become  entirely  covered  with  an  agree- 
able verdure ;  and  though  the  trees  continue  in  their  leafless 
state  till  the  end  of  this  month,  or  the  beginning  of  March, 
yet  the  ahnond,  when  latest,  being  in  blossom  before  the 
middle  of  February,  and  quickly  succeeded  by  the  apricot, 
peach,  &c.  gives  the  gardens  an  agreeable  appearance. 
The  spring  now  becomes  extremely  pheasant.''  (Russel's 
Nat.  uist.  of  Alqppo.)— BoRDEB. 

Ver.  26.  Wherefore  they  called  these  days  Purim, 
afler  the  name  of  Par. 

This  festival  was  to  be  kept  two  days  successively,  the 
fourteenth  and  fifleenth  of  the  month  Adar^  ver.  21.  .  On 
both  da3rs  of  the  feast  the  modem  Jews  reaoTover  the  M&* 
gillah,  or  book  of  E^her,  in  their  synagogues.  The  co^y 
there  read  must  not  be  printed,  bat  written  on  veilum,  in 
the  form  of  a  roll  {  and  the  names  of  the  ten  sons  of  Haman 
are  written  on  it  ma  peculiar  manner,  being  ranged,  they 
say,  like  so  many  bodies  hanged  on  a  gibbet.  The  reader 
must  pronounce  all  these  names  in  one  breath.  Whenever 
Haman's  name  is  pronounced,  they  make  a  terrible  noise 
ia  the  synagogue :  itome  drum  with  their  feet  on  the  floor, 
and  the  hojs  have  mallets,  with  which  to  knock  and  make 
a  noise.  They  prepare  themselves  for  meir  carnival  by  a 
previous  fast,  whicn  should  ooatinae  three  days,  in  imita^ 
tlon  of  Esther's,  Esther  iv.  16,  but  they  have  mostly  reduced 
A  to  one  day.— jENKiNoe. 

CHAPTER  X. 
Ver.  3.  For  Mordecai  the  Jew  was  next  unto  the 
king  Ahasuerus,  and  great  among  the  Jews, 
and  accepted  of  the  multitude  of  his  brethren, 
seeking  the  wealth  of  his  people,  and  sneaking 
peace  to  all  his  seed. 

Sir  John  Malcolm  tells  us,  that  the  sepulchre  of  Esther 
and  Mordecai  stands  near  the  centre  of  the  city  of  Hama- 
dan.  It  is  a  square  building,  terminated  by  a  dome,  with 
an  inscription  in  Hebrew  upon  it,  translated  and  sent  to 
him  by  Sir  Qore  Ouseley,  late  amiuissador  to  the  court  of 
Persia.  It  is  as  follows :  "  Thursday,  fifteenth  of  the  month 
Adar,  in  the  year  4474  from  the  creation  of  the  world, 
was  finished  tlie  building  of  this  temple,  over  the  eraves  of 
Mordecai  and  Esther,  by  the  hands  of  the  good-hearted 
brothers,  Elias  and  Samuel,  the  sons  of  the  oeceased  Ish- 
mael  of  Eashan." 

A  more  particular  and  recent  account  of  this  tomb  will 
be  found  in  the  following  extract:  "  This  tomb  it  regarded 
by  all  the  Jews,  who  yet  exist  in  the  empire,  as  a  place  of 
particular  sanctity ;  and  pil^mages  are  still  made  to  it  at 
certain  seasons  oftne  vear,  m  the  same  spirit  of  hol^  peni- 
tence with  which,  in  former  times,  they  turned  their  eyes 
towards  Jeitisalem.    Being  desirous  of  viaiting  a  place, 


which  Christians  cannot  view  without  reverence,  I  sent  to 
request  that  favour  of  the  priest,  under  whose  care  it  is 
preserved.  He  came  to  me  immediately  on  my  message, 
and  seemed  pleased  with  the  respect  manifested  towards 
the  ancient  people  of  his  nation,  in  the  manner  with  which 
I  asked  to  be  admitted  to  their  shrine.  I  accompanied  the 
priest  through  the  town,  over  much  ruin  and  ruboish,  to  an 
enclosed  piece  of  ^ound,  rather  more  elevated  than  any  in 
its  immeaiate  vicinity.  In  the  centre  was  the  Jewish  tomb; 
a  square  building  or  brick,  of  a  mosque-like  form,  with  a 
rather  elongated  dome  at  the  top;  the  whole  seems  in  a 
very  decaying  state ;  falling  fast  to  the  mouldered  condition 
of  some  wail  fragments  around,  which,  in  former  times, 
had  been  connected  with,  and  extended  the  consequence  of 
the  sacred  enclosure.  The  door  that  admitted  us  into  the 
tomb  is  in  the  ancient  sepulchral  fashion  of  the  country, 
ver  V  small ;  consisting  of  a  single  stone  of  great  thickness, 
ana  turning  on  its  own  pivots  from  one  side.  Its  key  is 
always  in  possession  of  the  head  of  the  Jews,  resident  at 
Hamadan ;  and  doubtless  has  been  so  preserved,  from  the 
time  of  the  holy  pair's  interment,  when  the  grateful  sons  of 
the  captivitv,  whose  lives  they  had  rescued  from  universal 
massacre,  first  erected  a  monument  over  the  remains  of 
their  benefactors,  and  obeyed  the  ordinance  of  gratitude^  in 
making^  the  anniversary  of  their  preservation,  a  lastmg 
memorial  of  heaven's  mercy,  and  the  iust  faith  of  Esther 
and  Mordecai.  '  So  Gk)d  remembered  his  people,  and  jus- 
tified his  inheritance.  Therefore  those  days  snail  be  unto 
them,  in  the  month  Adar,  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  day 
of  the  same  month,  and  with  an  assembly,  and  joy,  and 
with  gladness  before  Gk)d,  according  to  the  Beneration  for 
ever  among  his  people.'  Esth.  x.  13, 13.  Tne  pilgrimage 
yet  kept  up,  is  a  continuation  of  this  appointed  assembling. 
And  ttius  having  existed  from  the  time  of  thte  event,  such 
a  memorial  becomes  an  evidence  to  the  fact^  more  convin- 
cing, perhaps,  than  even  written  testimony;  it  seems  a  kind 
of  eyewitness.  The  original  structure,  it  is  said,  was  de- 
stroyed at  the  sacking  of  the  place,  by  Timour ;  and  soon 
afler  that  catastrophe,  when  the  country  became  a  little 
settled,  the  present  unobtrusive  building  was  raised  on  the 
original  spot.  Certain  devout  Jews  oftne  city  stood  at  the 
expense ;  and  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  (^nearly 
five  hundred  afler  its  re-erection,)  it  was  fully  repaired  by 
a  rabbi  of  the  name  of  Ismael.  On  passing  through  the 
little  portal,  which  we  did  in  an  almost  doubled  position,* 
we  entered  a  small  arched  chamber,  in  which  are  seen  the 
graves  of  several  rabbis :  probably,  one  may  cover  the  re^^ 
mains  of  the  pious  Ismael ;  and,  not  unlikely,  the  others 
may  contain  Uie  bodies  of  the  first  rdraildeis,  after  the 
sacrilegious  destruction  by  Timour.  Having  trod  lightly 
by  their  graves,  a  second  door  of  such  very  confined 
dimensions  presented  itself  at  the  end  of  this  vestibule,  that 
we  were  constrained  to  enter  it  on  our  hands  and  knees,  and 
then  standing  vp)  we  found  ourselves  in  a  larger  chamber, 
to  which  appertained  the  dome.  Immediately  under  its 
concave,  stand  two  sarcophagi,  made  of  a  verv  dark  wood, 
carved  wiih  great  intricacy  of  pattern,  ana  richness  of 
twisted  ornament,  with  a  Ime  oi  inscription  in  Hebrew, 
running  round  the  upper  ledge  of  each.  Many  other 
inscriptions,  in  the  same  language,  are  cut  on  the  walls, 
while  one  of  the  oldest  antiquity,  engraved  on  a  slab  of 
white  marble,  is  let  into  the  wall  itself.  The  priest  assured 
me  it  had  been  rescued  fVom  the  ruins  of  the  first  edifice,  at 
its  demolition  by  the  Tartars;  and,  with  the  sarcophagi 
themselves^as  preserved  on  the  same  consecrated  fpot" 
(Sir  R.  K.  Porter.)— BuRDES. 
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Vcr.  3.  Hia  substance  also  was  seven  thousand 
sheep,  and  three  thousand  camels,  and  fire  hun- 
dred yoke  of  oxen,  and  five  hundred  she-asses, 
and  a  very  great  household ;  so  that  this  man 
was  the  greatest  of  all  the  men  of  the  east 

It  is  remarkabla  that  in  this  passage  female  asses  ooly 
are  enumerated;  the  reason  is,  oecaase  in  them  great  part 
of  their  wealth  consisied;  the  males  being  few,  and  nut 
held  in  equal  estimation.  We  find  that  the  former  were 
chosen  for  riding  by  the  natives  of  these  parts :  and  the  ass 
of  Balaam  is  di^^nished  as  a  female.  They  were  prob- 
ably led  to  this  choice  from  convenience ;  for,  where  the 
countrv  was  so  little  fertile,  no  other  animal  could  subsist 
so  easily  as  this :  and  there  was  another  superior  advantage 
in  the  female ;  that  whoever  traversed  these  wilds  upon  a 
she-ass,  if  he  could  but  find  for  it  sufficient  browse  and  wa- 
ter, was  sure  to  be  rewarded  with  a  more  pleasing  and  nu- 
tritious beverage. — Bryant. 

Ver.  4.  And  his  sons  went  and  feasted  in  their 
houses  every  one  his  day ;  and  sent  and  called 
for  their  three  sisters,  to  eat  and  to  drink  with 
them. 

Literally, "  were  wont  and  held  a  banquet-house ;"  which 
is  not  exacUj  an  English  idiom.  The  original  phrase  lit- 
eralljr  signines.  '*a  banquet-house,"  or  "open  nouse  for 
feasting ;"  and  hence  T^ndal  renders  it,  "  made  bankettes ;" 
which  IS  not  perfectly  literal,  but  far  less  paraphrastic  than 
our  common  rendering,  "  went  and  feasted  in  their  houses." 
-*Gooi>. 

Ver.  5.  And  it  was  so,  when  the  days  of  their 
feasting  were  gone  about,  that  Job  sent  and 
sanctified  them,  and  rose  up  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  offered  burnt-ofTerincs  according  to 
the  number  of  them  all :  for  Job  said,  It  may  be 
that  my  sons  have  sinned,  and  cyrsed  Qod  in 
their  hearts.     Thus  did  Job  continually. 

The  feasting  continued  till  they  had  been  at  each  others 
hoQse  in  turn.  Something  like  this  is  practued  by  the 
Chinese,  who  have  their  co-fraternities,  wnich  they  call  the 
brotherhood  of  the  month;  this  consists  of  thirtv,  according 
to  the  number  of  days  therein,  and  in  a  circle  they  go  every 
day  to  eat  at  one  another's  houses  by  turns.  Ii  one  man 
ha^e  not  conveniences  to  receive  the  ftatemity  in  bis  own 
house,  he  may  provide  for  it  at  another ;  and  there  are  many 
pablic-houaes  very  well  provided  for  this  purpose. — Bur- 
nsR. 

Ver.  7.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Satan,  Whence 
comest  thou  ?  Then  Satan  answered  the  Lor  d, 
and  said.  From  goini^  to  and  fro  in  the  earth, 
and  walking  up  and  down  in  it. 

In  our  common  version,  *'From  going  to  and  fh>;"  but 
this  is  not  the  exact  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  ttm;  which, 
as  is  well  observed  bv  Schnltens,  imports  not  so  much  the 
act  of  going  forward  and  backward,  as  of  making  a  cir- 
cuit or  circumference;  of  going  round  about.  It  is  hence 
iustly  rendered  in  the  Spanish,  "  De  crrcar  per  la  lierra,^ 
^  From  encircling  or  encompassing  the  earth :"  to  which 
IS  added,  in  the  Chaldaic  paraphrase,  "  to  examine  into 
rhe  works  of  the  sons  of  man."    The  Hebrew  verb  vm  is 


still  in  general  use  among  Arabic  writers,  and,  in  every 
instance,  implies  the  same  idea  of  gyration,  or  ciicuuiam- 
bulation. — Grooo. 

Ver.  10.  Hast  thou  not  made  a  hed^e  about  him, 
and  about  his  house,  and  about  all  that  he  hath 
on  every  side  ?  Thou  hast  blessed  the  work 
of  his  hands,  and  his  substance  is  increaaed  in 
the  land. 

It  is  said  of  a  man  who  cannot  be  injured,  "  Why  at- 
tempt to  hurt  him  1  is  there  not  a  hedge  about  him  1*'  "  You 
cannot  get  at  the  fellow,  he  has  a  strong  hedge  about  him." 
**  Yes,  yes;  i)^  modeliar  has  become  his  hedge." — Rob- 
erts. 

To  give  the  original  verb  the  full  force  of  its  meaning,  it 
>  should  be  derived  from  the  science  of  engineering,  and  ren- 
dered, "  Hast  thou  not  raised  a  palitado  about  him  V*  The 
Hebrew  verb  nsor  implies,  to  fence  with  sharp  spikes,  pali- 
sades, or  thorns ;  and  hence  the  substantive  o>sm  is  used  for 
spikes,  palisades,  or  tl^ms  themselves.  The  Arabian  wri- 
ters employ,  the  same  term,  and  even  the  same  idiom,  still 
more  frequently  than  the  Hebrews.  In  the  Arabic  version 
of  the  passage  before  us,  the  metaphor  is  varied  still 
Airther;  but  the  observations  thus  onered  will  render  the 
variation  not  ditRcult  of  comprehension :  thus,  instead  of 
being  interpreted  as  above,  "Hast  thou  not  made  sl  fence 
about  him  1"  it  is  translated  in  the  Arabic  copjr,  '^Auf 
lAou  not  praUcUd  him  with  %  hand?"  The  Syriac  runs 
to  the  same  effect,  while  the  Cfnaldee  paraphrast  translates, 
"  Hast  thou  not  overcovered  him  with  thy  word  7" 

In  the  latter  clause  of  this  verse,  the  words,  *'  increased 
in  the  land,"  are,  in  the  Hebrew,  "  overflowed  the  land." 
Oar  common  version  merely  gives  the  sense  of  the  orieinal, 
without  the  figure,  whose  force  and  elegance  render  it 
highly  worthy  of  being  retained.  The  Hebrew  (pti)  peraz 
does  not  simply  mean  to  increase^  but  to  burst  ororeak  forth 
as  a  torrent ;  and  hence  to  overjtow  or  exundate  its  boun* 
daries.  The  word  is  used  in  the  same  rendering  in  many 
parts  of  the  Bible,  in  which  it  cannot  be  otherwise  trans- 
lated. The  following  instance  may  snifSce,  from  the  stan- 
dard English  text,  3  Sam.  v.  20:  "  The  Lord  hath  broken 
forthnpoix  mine  enemies  before  me,  as  the  breach  of  waters : 
therefore  he  called  the  name  of  that  place  Baal-vKRAmsJ' 
The  Arabians  employ,  to  this  hour,  the  very  same  term  to 
express  the  mouth  or  embouchure,  the  most  rapid  and  irre- 
sistible part  of  a  stream,  in  proor  of  which,  Golius,  with 
much  pertinency,  brings  the  lollowing  couplet  lYom  Gjan 
hari,  the  whole  of  which  is  hiffhly  aiiplicaole,  and  where 
the  word  numih^  in  the  secona  line,  is  in  the  original  ex- 
pressed by  this  very  term: — 

<*Hia  mshlos  weilth  o*eHlowed  htin  with  iu  hetpa : 
Bo,  at  It!  tftoutk,  the  mad  Euphrates  ■weeps.'* 

Dr.  Stock  has  caught  something  of  the  idea,  though  it  is 
not  so  clearly  expressed  as  it  might  have  been: 

**  And  hto  poiMMlons  ftvrtf  out  through  the  land.*' 

So  the  veraions  of  Junius  and  Tremellius,  and  Piscator. 
"Btpecusejus  in  muUitndinem  emverit  m  <«mi"— ^'Anl 
his  cattle,  for  multitude,  have  burst  forth  through  the  land." 
napo  $Mianee  or  possession,  is  often  used  for  eatiUt  as  the 
earliest  substance  or  possession.  So  cattle^  among  our- 
selves, is  said  by  the  et]rmologis(s  to  be  derived  from  eapi^ 
teiia.— Ck>0D. 

Ver.  12.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Satan,  Behold, 
all  that  he  hath  is  in  thy  power ;  only  upon 
himself  put  not  forth  thine  hand.  So  Satao 
went  forth  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord. 
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The  sabjeet  proposed  br  the  vriter  of  the  ensoing  poem 
is  the  trial  and  triumph  of  the  integrity  of  Job:  a  character 
of  whose  origin  no  certain  documents  have  aescended  to 
OS,  but  wh0|  at  the  period  in  oueation,  was  chief  magistrate, 
or  emir,  as  we  should  style  him  in  the  present  day,  of  the 
city  of  Uz ;  powerful  and  prosperons  beyond  all  the  sons  of 
the  East,  and  whose  virtue  and  piety  were  as  eminently 
distinguished  as  his  rank.  Of  the  four  characters  intro- 
duced into  the  poem,  as  his  fHends,  Eliphaz,  Bildad, 
Zophar,  and  Elibn,  the  first  three  are  denominated,  in  all 
the  Qreek  translations  of  the  poem,  kings  of  the  reaoectire 
cities  or  districts  to  which  their  names  are  prefixed ;  and 
the  last  is  particularized,  in  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  as  a 
relation  of  Abraham,  and  was  probably,  therefore,  a  des- 
cendant of  Buz,  the  second  son  of  Nabor,  the  brother  of 
Abraham,  as  conjectured  by  Bochart.  There  are  some 
critics,  however,  and  of  great  distinction  for  learning  and 
piety,  who,  in  opposition  to  these  biographical  remarks, 
contend  that  the  wnole  of  the  poem,  as  well  in  its  charac- 
ters as  in  its  structure,  is  fabulous.  Such  especially  is  the 
opinion  of  Professor  Michaelis,  whose  chief  arguments 
are  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  exordium,  in  which 
Satan  appears  as  the  accuser  of  Job;  from  the  temptations 
and  sunerinffs  permitted  bv  the  great  Governor  of  the 
world  to  befall  an  upright  character;* from  the  roundness 
of  the  numbers  by  which  the  patriarch's  possessions  are 
described,  as  seven  thousand,  three  thousana,  one  thousand, 
and  five  hundred ;  and  from  the  years  he  is  said  to  have 
lived  aAer  his  recovery  iVom  disease.  It  may  perhaps  be 
thought  to  demand  a  more  subjugating  force  than  is  lodged 
in  these  argument^  to  transmute  into  fable  what  has  uni- 
formly been  regarded  as  fact,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  for 
perhaps  upwards  of  four  thousand  years ;  which  appears 
to  have  descended  as  fact,  in  a  regular  stream  of  belief,  in 
the  very  country  which  forms  the  scene  of  the  history,  from 
the  supposed  time  of  its  occurrence  to  the  present  day ;  the 
chief  cnaracter  in  which  is  represented  as  having  had 
an  actual  existence,  and  is  oiien  associated  with  real  char- 
acters, as  Noah,  Abraham,  Ismael,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  So- 
lomon, in  various  parts  of  the  book  which  is  there  held 
most  sacred,  and  wnichj  so  far  as  it  is  derived  iVom  nation- 
al history  or  tradition,  is  entitled  to  minute  attention ;  and 
Twhich  should  seem  long  since  to  have  settled  the  question 
definitely)  a  character  which,  precisely  in  the  same  man- 
ner, is  associated  with  real  characters  m  the  authoritative 
pages  of  the  Old  Testament.  **  It  is  altogether  incredible,*' 
observes  M.  Michaelis,  "  that  such  a  conversation  ever  took 
place  between  the  Almighty  and  Satan,  who  is  supposed  to 
return  with  news  from  the' terrestrial  re^ons."  But  why 
should  such  a  conversation  be  supposed  mcredible  ?  The 
attempt  at  wit  in  this  passage  is  somewhat  out  of  place;  for 
the  interrogation  of  the  Almighty,  **  Hast  thou  fixed  thy 
view  upon  m^r  servant  Job,  a  perfect  and  upright  man  V 
iastead  of  aiming  at  the  acquisition  of  news,  is  intended  as 
a  severe  and  most  appropriate  sarcasm  upon  the  fallen 
spirit.  "Hast  thou,  who,  with  superior  faculties  and  a 
more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  my  will,  hast  not  con- 
tinued perfect  and  upright,  fixed  thy  view  upon  a  subordi- 
nate being,  far  weaker  and  less  informed  than  thyself,  who 
has  continued  so  1"  The  attendance  of  the  apostate  at  the 
tribunal  of  the  Almighty  is  plainly  designed  to  show  us,  that 
good  and  evil  angels  are  equally  amenable  to  him,  and 
equally  subject  to  his  anthoritv ; — a  doctrine  common  to 
every  part  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  scriptures,  and.  ex- 
cept in  the  mythology  of  the  Parsees,  recognised  by  perhaps 
every  ancient  system  of  religion  whatever.  The  part  as- 
sis^ued  to  Satan  in  the  present  work  is  that  expressly  as- 
si^ed  to  him  in  the  case  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  garden  of 
Eden,  and  of  our  Saviour  in  the  wilderness ;  and  which  is 
assisted  to  him  generally,  in  regard  to  mankind  at  large, 
t>y  all  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles,  whose  writings  have 
leached  us,  both  in  their  strictest  historical  narratives,  and 
closest  argumentative  inductions.  And,  hence,  the  argu- 
taent  which  should  induce  us  to  regard  the  present  passage 
as  fabulous,  should  induce  us  to  regard  all  the  rest  in  the 
.vime  light,  which  are  imbued  with  the  same  doctrine; — a 
view  of  the  subject  which  would  sweep  into  nothin&niess  a 
much  larger  portion  of  the  Bible  than  I  am  confident  M. 
Michaelis  would  choose  to  part  with.  The  other  argu- 
ments are  comparatively  of  small  moment.  We  want  not 
fable  to  tell  us  that  good  and  upright  men  may  occasionally 
become  the  victims  of  acctimulated  calamities;  for  it  is  a 


living  iaet,  which,  in  the  mystery  of  providence,  is  perpet- 
ually occurring  in  every  country :  while  as  to  the  round- 
ness of  the  numbers  by  which  the  patriarch's  possessions 
are  described,  nothing  could  have  oeen  more  ungraceful 
or  superfluous  than  for  the  poet  to  have  descended  to  units, 
had  even  the  literal  numeration  demanded  it.  And,  al- 
though he  is  stated  to  have  lived  a  hundred  and  forty  years 
after  his  restoration  to  prosperity,  and  in  an  era  in  which 
the  duration  of  man  did  not  perhaps  much  exceed  that  of 
the  present  day,  it  should  be  recollected,  that  in  his  person, 
as  well  as  in  his  property,  he  was  specially  gifted  by  the 
Almighty :  that,  from  various  passages,  he  seems  to  nave 
been  yoimger  than  al>  the  interlocutors,  except  Elihu,  and 
much  younger  than  one  or  two  of  them ;  that  nis  longevity 
is  particularly  remarked,  as  though  of  more  than  usual  ex- 
tent ;  and  that,  even  in  the  present  age  of  the  world,  we 
have  well-authenticated  instances  of  persons  having  lived, 
in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  to  the  age  of  a  hundred  ana 
fifty,  a  hundred  and  sixty,  and  even  a  hundred  and  seventy 
years. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  historical  truth  of  the  book  of 
Job,  that  its  language  should  be  a  direct  transcript  of  that 
actually  employed  by  the  different  characters  introduced 
into  it ;  for  in  such  case  we  .should  scarcelv  have  a  single 
book  of  real  history  in  the  world.  The  Iliad,  Shah  Nameh, 
and  the  Lnsiad,  must  at  once  drop  all  nretensions  to  such  a 
description ;  and  even  the  paces  of  Sallust  and  Cesar,  of 
Rollin  and  Hume,  must  stand  upon  very  questionable  au- 
thority. It  is  enough  that  the  real  sentiment  be  given,  and 
the  general  style  copied:  and  this,  in  truth,  is  all  that  is 
aim^  at,  not  only  in  our  best  reports  of  parliamentary 
speeches,  but,  in  many  instances,  (which  indeed  is  much 
more  to  the  purpose,)  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
in  their  Quotations  from  the  Old.  The  general  scope  and 
moral  or  the  ensuing  poem,  namely,  that  the  troubles  and 
affliction  of  the  good  man  are,  for  the  most  part,  designed 
as  tests  of  his  virtue  and  integrity,  out  of  which  he  will 
at  length  emerge  with  additional  splendour  and  happiness, 
are  common  to  eastern  poets,  and  not  uncommon  to  those  of 
Greece.  The  Odyssey  is  expressly  constructed  upon  such 
a  basis ;  and,  like  the  poem  before  ns,  has  every  appear- 
ance of  being  founded  upon  real  history,  and  calls  in  to  its 
aid  the  machinery  of  a  sublime  and  supernatural  agency. 
But  in  various  respects  the  poem  of  Job  stands  alone  and 
unrivalled.  In  addition  to  every  corporeal  suffering  and 
privation  whiQh  it  is  possible  for  man  to  endure,  it  carries 
forward  the  trial,  in  a  manner  and  to  an  extent  which  has 
never  been  attenopted  elsewhere,  into  the  keenest  faculties 
and  sensations  of^the  mind;  ana  mixes  the  bitterest  taunts 
and  accusations  of  friendship,  with  the  agonies  of  family 
bereavement  and  despair.  The  body  of  other  poems  con- 
sists chiefly  o[  incidents ;  that  of  the  preset  poem  of  col- 
loquy or  argument^  in  which  the  general  train  of  reason- 
ing IS  so  well  sustained,  its  matter  so  important,  its  language 
so  ornamented,  the  doctrines  it  develops  so  sublime,  its 
transitions  from  passion  to  passion  so  varied  and  abrupt, 
that  the  want  of  incidents  is  not  felt,  and  the  attention  is 
still  riveted,  as  by  enchantment.  In  other  poems,  the  su- 
pernatural agency  is  fictitious,  and  often  incongruous :  here 
the  whole  is  solid  reality,  supported,  in  its  gland  outline 
by  the  concurrent  testiniony  of  every  other  part  of  the 
scriptures ;  an  agency  not  obtrusively  introduced,  but  de- 
manded bv  the  magmtude  of  the  occasion ;  and  as  much 
more  exalted  and  magnificent  than  every  other  kind  of 
similar  interference,  as  it  is  more  veritable  and  solemn. 
The  suffering  hero  is  .sublimely  called  forth  to  the  perform- 
ance of  his  part^  in  the  presence  of  men  and  of^  angels ; 
each  l)ecomes  interested,  and  'eoually  interested,  in  his 
conduct ;  the  Almighty  assents  to  the  trial,  and  for  a  period 
withdraws  his  divine  aid ;  the  malice  of  Satan  is  in  its  full 
career  of  activity ;  hell  hopes,  earth  trembles,  and  every 
good  spirit  is  suspended  with  awf^l  anxiety.  The  wreck 
of  his  substance  is  in  vain;  the  wreck  of  his  family 
is  in  vain;  the  scalding  sores  of  a  corroding  leprosy  are  in 
vain;  the  artillery  of  insults,  reproaches,  and  railing, 
poured  forth  from  the  month  of  bosom  friends,  are  in  vain! 
Though  at  times  put  in  some  degree  off  his  guard,  the  holy 
sufferer  is  never  completely  overpowered.  He  sustains  the 
shock  without  yielding :  he  still  holds  fast  his  integrity. 
Thus  terminates  the  trial  of  faith : — Satan  is  confounded; 
fidelity  triumphs ;  and  the  Almighty,  with  a  magnificence 
well  worthy  of  the  occasion,  unveils  his  r<*splendeut  iri- 
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banal,  and  crowns  the  afflicted  champion  with  his  ap« 
planse. 

This  poem  has  been  generally  supposed  to  possess  a  dra- 
matic character,  either  of  a  more  or  a  less  perfect  degree  i 
but,  in  order  to  give  it  such  a  pretension,  it  has  uniformly 
been  fpnnd  necessary  to  strip  it  of  its  magnificent  exordium 
and  close,  which  are  unquestionably  narrative ;  and  even 
then  the  dramatic  cast  is  so  singularly  interrupted  by  the 
appearance  of  the  historian  himself,  at  the  commencement 
oi  every  speech,  to  inform  us  of  the  name  of  the  person  who 
is  about  to  take  up  the  araument,  that  many  critics,  and 
amoDg  the  rest  Bishop  Lowtn,  are  doubtful  of  the'propriety 
of  referring  it  to  this  department  of  poetry,  thoufn  they  do 
not  know  where  else  to  give  it  a  place.  In  the  present 
writer's  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  a  regular  Hebrew  epic ; 
and,  were  it  necessary  to  enter  so  minutely  into  the  ques- 
tion, it  might  easily  be  proved  to  possess  all  the  more  prom* 
ineut  features  of  an  epic,  as  collected  and  laid  down  by 
Aristotle  himself  I  such  as  unit  jr,  completion,  and  grandeur 
in  its  action;  loflmessin  its  sentiments  and  language ;  mul- 
titude and  variety  iu  the  passions  which  it  develops.  Even 
the  characters,  though  not  numerous,  are  discriminated, 
and  well  supported ;  the  milder  and  more  modest  temper 
of  Eliphaz  is  well  contrasted  with  the  forward  and  unre- 
strained violence  of  Bildad ;  the  terseness  and  brevity  of 
Zophar  with  the  pent-up  and  overflowing  fulness  of  Elihu ; 
while  in  Job  himself  we  perceive  a  dignity  of  mind  that 
nothing  can  humiiiate,  a  firmness  that  nothing  can  subdue, 
still  habitually  disclosing  themselves,  amidst  the  mingled 
tumult  of  hopie,  fear^  rage,  tenderness,  triumph,  and  de- 
imair,  with  which  he  is  alternately  distracted.  I  throw  out 
this  hint,  however,  not  with  a  view  of  ascribing  any  addi- 
tional merit  to  the  poem  itself^  but  merely  to  ob^rve,  so  far 
as  a  single  foct  is  possessed  or  authority,  that  mental  taste, 
or  the  internal  discernment  of  real  beautv,  is  the  same  in 
all  ages  and  nations ;  and  that  the  rules  or  the  Greek  critic 
are  deduced  from  a  principle  of  universal  impulse  and 
operation. 

Nothing  can  have  been  more  onfortunate  for  this  most 
excellent  composition,  than  its  division  into  chapters,  and 
especially  such  a  division  as  that  in  common  use ;  in  which 
not  only  the  unity  of  the  general  subject,  but,  in  man^  in- 
stances, that  of  a  single  paragraph,  or  even  of  a  single 
clause,  is  completely  broken  in  upon  and  destroyed.  Toe 
natural  division,  and  that  which  was  nnquestionably  in- 
tended by  its  author,  is  into  six  parts,  or  books;  for  in  this 
order  it  still  continues  to  run,  notwithstanding  all  the  confu- 
sion it  has  encountered  by  sub-arrangements.  These  six 
Sarts  are.  An  opening  or  exordium,  containing  the  intro- 
uctory  history  and  decree  concerning  Job;— three  distinct 
series  of  arguments,  in  each  of  which  the  speakers  are  re- 
gularly allotted  |heir  respective  turns ;— the  summing  up  of 
the  controversy ; — and  the  close  or  catastrophe,  consisting 
of  the  suffering  hero's  grand  and  glorious  acquittal,  and  res- 
toration to  prosperity  and  happiness.— Good. 

Yer.  14.  And  there  came  a  messenger  unto  Job, 
and  said,  The  oxen  were  ploughing,  and  the 
asses  feeding  beside  them. 

Heb.  "She-asses."  In  our  common  version,  which  seems 
borrowed  from  Tyndal,  oxses:  yet  why  the  sex,  which  is 
so  expressly  mentioned  in  the  original  and  the  Septuagint, 
and  is  copied  into  every  version  with  which  I  am  acquaint- 
ed, excepting  these  two,  should  be  here  suppressed,  I  know 
not.  Female  asses,  on  account  of  their  milk,  were  much 
more  highly  esteemed,  at  all  times,  in  the  East,  than  males, 
a  few  of  which  only  appear  to  have  been  kept  for  continu- 
ing the  breed ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  they  are  not  noticed  in 
ver.  3  of  this  chapter,  which  gives  us  a  catalogue  of  the 
patriarch's  live-stock.  She-asses,  moreover,  on  account  of 
their  milk,  were  generally  preferred  for  travelling.  The 
ass  of  Balaam  is  expressly  declared  to  have  been  female, 
Numb.  xxii.  91 ;  as  is  that  of  Abraham,  Gen.  xxii.  3.— Good. 

Ver.  15.  And  the  Sabeans  fell  upon  ikem,  and  took 
them  away ;  yea,  they  have  slain  the  servants 
with  the  edge  of  the  sword;  and  I  only  am  es- 
caped alone  to  iell  thee. 

rieb.  **  And  the  Sabean  rushed  forth**— a  poetic  expres- 
•^-n  for  "  the  Sabeans,"  or  "  Sabean  tribe.''   The  Syriac 


version  gives  us,  ^  a  band  or  company  rushed  forth,"  the 
word  Sabean  being  omitted.  Saba,  or  Shebe,  was  a  town 
or  city  of  Arabia  Deserta;  and  the  Sabeans  and  Chal- 
deans were  wont  to  wander  in  distinct  bends  or  hordes, 
upon  predatory  excursiona,  over  the  whole  of  the  border 
country,  and  perhaps,  at  times,  as  far  as  from  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates  to  the  outskirts  of  Egypt.  The  Bedouin 
Arabs  of  the  present  day  present  uh  with  the  best  specimens 
of  these  parties  of  irregular  plunderers.  Both  are  equally 
entitled  to  the  appellation  of  Kedarines ;  the  root  of  which, 
in  Arabic  as  well  as  in  Hebrew,  implies  tummU^  ineursum^ 
iiwmtU't  and  both  either  have  employed,  or  still  continue 
to  employ,  as  a  covering  for  their  tents,  a  coarse  brown 
hair  ctoih,  obtained  from  their  dark-coloured  and  shaggy 
goats :  whence  the  fkir  bride  of  Solomon,  in  the  song  <m 
songs,— 

"  Brotofi  am  I,  but  comelj,  O  ye  daughteni  of  Jemnlem  I 
At  the  tnUM  9/ Kedar.^—^—^i^ao. 

Ver.  20.  Then  Job  arose,  and  rent  his  mantle, 
and  shaved  his  head,  and  fell  down  upon  the 
ground,  and  worshipped. 

These  are  two  of  the  actions  by  which  great  distress  or 
agony  of  mind  has,  jn  all  ages,  been  accustomed  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  Elast.  In  addition  to  these,  sometimes  the 
nair  of  the  beard  was  also  shaven  or  plucked  off,  as  was 
done  by  Ezra,  on  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  on  finding  that 
the  Hebrews,  instead  of  keeping  themselves  a  distinct 
and  holy  people,  aAer  their  return  from  captivity,  had  in- 
termixed with  the  nations  around  them,  and  pluneed  into 
all  their  abominations  and  idolatries.  Ezra  ix.  3.  And 
sometimes,  instead  of  shaving  the  hair  of  the  head,  the 
mourner,  in  the  fulness  of  his  humiliation  and  self-abase- 
ment, threw  the  dust,  in  which  he  sat,  all  over  him,  and 
purposely  covered  his  hair  with  it.  See  Job  ii.  12.  AAer 
shaving  the  head,  when  this  sign  of  distress  was  adopted, 
a  vow  was  occasionally  offered  to  the  Almighty,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  deliverance.  This  seems  to  have  been 
a  frequent  custom  with  St.  Paul,  who  did  both,  as  well  at 
Cenchrea  as  at  Jerusalem,  and  in  both  places  probably  on 
thia  very  account    See  Acts  xviii.  18.  and  xxi.  24. — Good. 

CHAPTER  II. 
Ver.  4.  And  Satan  answered  the  Lord,  and  said* 
Skin  for  skin ;  yea,  all  that  a  man  hath  will  he 
give  for  his  life. 

The  Arabs  set  the  exploits  of  their  chiefs  in  the  dialc^ue 
form,  like  the  book  or  Job.  The  Cingalese  often  spend 
hours  at  night  in  reciting  alternately  the  exploits  of  Budhu, 
and  of  theirgods  and  devils,  t  have  oAen  been  disturbed 
by  them.  This  passage,  imperfectly  explained  by  most 
commentators,  is,  by  Mr.  Robinson,  set  in  so  clear  a  light, 
that  the  reader  will'be  better  satisfied  with  a  quotation,  than 
an  abridgment.  "  Before  the  invention  of  money,  trade 
used  to  be  carried  on  by  barter,  that  is,  by  exchanging  one 
commodity  for  another.  The  man  who  had  been  nnnting 
in  the  woods  for  wild  beasts^  would  carry  their  skins  to 
market,  and  exchange  them  with  the  armourer  for  so  many 
bows  and  arrows.  As  these  traffickers  were  liable  to  be 
rdbbed,  they  sometimes  agreed  to  give  a  party  of  men  a 
share  for  defending  them ;  and  skins  were  a  very  ancient 
tribute.  With  them  they  redeemed  their  own  shares  of 
property  and  their  lives.  It  is  to  one  or  both  of  these  cus- 
tom.s,  that  the  text  alludes,  as  a  proverb.  Imagine  one  of 
these  primitive  fairs.  A  multitude  of  people  from  all  parts, 
of  dinerent  tribes  and  languages,  in  a  nroad  field,  all  over- 
spread with  various  commodities  lobe  exchanged.  Imagine 
this  fair  to  be  held  after  a  good  hunting  season,  and  a  bad 
harvest.  The  skinners  are  numerous,  and  clothing  cheap. 
Wheat,  the  stnff  of  life,  is  scarce,  and  the  whole  fair  dread 
a  famine.  How  many  skins  this  year  will  a  man  give  for 
this  necessary  article,  without  which,  he  and  his  family 
must  inevitably  die  1  Why,  each  would  add  to  the  heap, 
and  put  'skin  upon  skin,  for  all*  the  skins  'that  a  man 
hath,  will  he  give  for  his  life.*  Imagine  the  wheat  growers, 
of  whom  Job  was  one,  carrying  home  the  skins,  which  they 
had  taken  for  wheat.  Imagine  the  party  engaged  to  protect 
them,  raising  the  tribute,  and  threatening  if  it  were  not 
paid,  to  put  them  to  death.  What  proportion  of  skins  would 
these  merchants  give,  in  this  case  of  necessity  1  Ski%  uj^ 
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iHtii  mU  Ab  skims  iJUU  *Mf  ka9e,wiUikevgiMforiknrii9es. 
The  proverb  then  means,  iluU  m  skonid  sare  ooi  lives  at 
any  price." — Callaway. 

Yer.  7.  So  went  Satan  forth  from  the  preaeaace  of 
the  Lord,  and  smote  Job  with  sore  biles,  from 
the  sole  of  his  foot  unto  his  crown. 

Respectable  people  have  the  greatest  possible  dread  ai\d 
disgust  at  biles,  and  all  ctxtaneous  diseases.  Here,  then, 
we  see  the  princelj  Job  the  victim  of  a  loathsome  disoidcSr, 
sitting  among  the  ashes  and  bn^en  earthen  vessels,  the 
impure  reftise  of  the  kitchen-  and  other  places.  See  the 
poor  neglected  object  who  is  labouring  under  similar 
diseases  at  this  day,  from  the  head  to  the  foot;  be  is  cov- 
ered with  scales  and  blotches,  around  his  loins  is  a  scanty 
raA,  he  wanders  from  one  lonely  place  to  another,  and 
w£en  he  sees  you,  stretches  out  a  nand  towards  you,  and 
another  to  his  sores,  and  piteously  implores  help ! — ^RoBaaTs. 

Ver.  7.  So  went  Satan  forth  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord,  and  smote  Job  with  sore  biles,  from 
the  sole  of  his  foot  unto  his  crown.  8.  And  he 
took  him  a  potsherd  to  scrape  himself  withal ; 
and  he  sat  down  among  the  ashes. 

A  remarkable  disease  mentioned  in  the  scriptures  is  that 
nrfaich  was  inflicted  on  Job,  and  of  which  he  so  feelingly 
complains  in-  several  parts  of  his  book.  Commentators 
have  differed  as  to  its  peculiar  nature;  but  the  best  in- 
formed have  fixed  upon  ekpiantiasis^  as  a  disease  well 
known  in  eastern  countries,  and  corresponding  with  the 
hints  which  Job  gives  of  it  in  his  conversations  with  his 
!Hends.  The  following  is  an  abridgment  of  what  is  said 
3f  it  by  Dr.  Heberden  and  Michaelis.  It  besrins  with  a 
sadden  eruption  of  tubercles  or  tumours  of  different  sizes, 
of  a  red  colour,  attended  with  great  heat  and  itching,  on 
different  parts  of  the  body,  and  a  de^e  of  fever,  by  which 
the  skin  acquires  a  remarkably  shming  ap|>earance:  but 
when  the  fever  abates,  the  tubercles  become  either  indolent 
knots,  or  in  some  degree  scirrhous,  and  of  a  livid  or  copper 
colour ;  and  after  some  months  they  degenerate  into  letid 
ulcers.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  features  of  the  face 
swell,  the  hair  of  the  eyebrows  (alls  off,  the  voice  becomes 
hoarse,  the  breath  exceedinglv  offensive,  the  skin  of  the 
body  is  unusually  loose,  wrinkled,  rough,  destitute  of  hairs, 
and  overspread  with  tumours,  ana  often  with  ulcers,  or  else 
with  a  thick,  moist,  scabby  crust,  upon  those  which  have 
begun  to  dry  up;  and  the  legs  are  sometimes  emaciated 
and  ulceratad,  sometimes  affected  with  tumours,  without 
ulceration,  and  sometimes  swelled  like  posts,  and  indurated, 
having  very  thin  scales,  apparently  much  finer  than  those 
in  leprosy,  only  not  so  white ;  while  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
being  thicker  than  the  rest  of  the  skin,  feel  peculiarly 
pained  by  the  tumours  and  ulcers.  Such  is  the  state  of 
those  afflicted  with  elephantiasis;  nor  have  they  even  inter- 
missions of  ease  by  refreshing  rest ;  for  as  their  days  are 
rendered  wretched  by  the  distension  of  the  skin  by  tumours, 
and  a  succession  of  burning,  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  so  their 
nights  are  tormented  by  peipetual  restlessness  or  f^i?htful 
dreams.  The  accuser  of^the  brethren,  therefore,  evidently 
showed  his  sagacity  and  malice,  when  he  selected  this  as 
the  most  likely  means  to  provoke  Job  to  impatience.  But 
having  described  the  leading  features  of  the  disease,  let  us 
next  attend  to  rhe  hints  that  are  given  us  in  the  book  of 
Job,  and  see  whether  the  one  corresponds  with  the  other. 
In  ch.  ii.  7,  8,  we  are  told,  that  "Satan  smote  Job  with  sore 
biles,  from  the  sole  of  his  foot  even  to  his  crown ;  and  that 
he  look  a  potsherd  to  scrape  himself."  This  is  evidently 
descriptive  of  elephantiasis,  in  its  most  active  and  rapid 
state,  when  the  body  is  covered  with  tumours,  which  break 
into  ulcers,  and  the  skin  becomes  scaly.  In  ch.  vi.  4,  Job 
complains,  that  "  the  arrows  of  the  Almighty  were  within 
him,  and  fhat  the  poison  thereof  drank  up  his  spirit;" 
thereby  comparing  the  pain  he  felt  to  that  expenenced 
from  poisoned  arrows ;  while  the  infection  of  the  disease, 
like  the  influence  of  poison,  spreads  itself  over  the  whole 
frame.  It  was  formerly  mentioned  as  an  attendant  on  ele- 
phantiasis, that  the  patient  could  obtain  no  refreshing  sleep, 
out  was  tormented  with  restlessness  and  frightful  dreams. 
Accordingly,  Job,  in  ch.  vii.  3,  4,  13, 14, 15,  complains  in 


the  following  mournful  manner:  *'  I  am  made  to  possess 
months  of  vanity,  and  wearisome  nights  are  appointed  to 
me.  When  I  lie  down,  I  say,  When  shall  I  arise,  and  the 
night  be  ^;one  1  and  I  am  full  of  tosstngs  to  and  fro  unto 
the  dawnmg.of  the  dav.-^When  I  say,  My  bed  shall  com* 
fort  me,  my  couch  snail  ease  my  complaint;  then  thou 
soarest  me  with  dreams,  and  terrinest  me  through  visions: 
so  that  my  soul  chooseth  strangling,  and  death  rather  thac 
my  life."  The  itchiness  of  ill-conditioned  ulcers  has  often 
been  ascribed  to  animalcula,  and  their  stench  is  intolera- 
ble. Accordingly,  Job  says,  in  ch.  vii.  5,  "  My  flesh  is 
clothed  with  worms  and  clods  of  dust :  my  skin  is  broken, 
and  become  loathsmne."  It  was  said  that  the  tumours  ana 
uleers  were  peculiarly  painful  on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  from 
the  thickness  of  the  skin  in  those  parts;  and  to  that  he 
refers  in  ch.  xiii.  S7,  where  he  says, "  Thou  settest  a  print 
upon  the  heels  of  my  feet ;"  literally,  *'  Thou  impnntest 
thyselfl  that  is,  thy  wrath,  on  the  soles  of  my  feet."  It  was 
noticed  that  the  skin  in  elephantiasis,  when  the  disease  hath 
become  jeeneral.  is  loose,  rough,  and  wrinkled ;  and  Job, 
ch.  xvL  8,  complains  of  this  very  thing,  that  "  his  skin  was 
filled  with  wrinkles."  An  offensive  breath  was  noticed  as 
another  evil  under  which  the  patient  laboured ;  and  this 
was  the  case  with  Job,  for  he  complains,  in  ch.  xvii.  1,  that 
"  his  breath  was  corrupt ;  that  his  days  were  extinct ;  and 
that  the  grave  was  ready  for  him,"  as  for  a  putrid  carcass : 
adding  in  verse  44tb,  "  I  have  said  to  corruption.  Thou  art 
my  father ;  and  to  the  worm,  thou  art  my  mother  and  my 
sister."  The  only  other  notice  we  have  of  the  disease  is 
in  ch.  xzx.  17, 30,  where  we  hear  him  complaining  that  his 
bones  were  pierced  with  acute  pain  in  the  night  season ; 
and  that  his  sinews,  by  their  starting,  gave  him  no  rest ; 
that  his  skin  was  black  upon  him;  and  his  bones  were 
burnt  up  with  heat;  all  which  accord  well  with  the  disease 
in  question,  when  it  hath  taken  possession  of  the  system, 
and  hath  filled  the  body  with  lind,  copper-coloured,  scir- 
rhous ramours,  or  black  corrupted  ulcers.  Upon  the  whole, 
then.  It  appears  probable,  that  the  disease  with  which  Job 
was  afUcted  was  elephantiasis. — Bbown. 

Ver.  8.  And  he  took  him  a  potsherd  to  scrapo 
himself  withal ;  tmd  he  sat  down  among  the 
fishes. 

This  self«abaseBient  appears  to  have  been  common  among 
the  Hebrews,  as  well  as  the  Arabians  or  Idumseans,  and 
was  so  probably  among  other  oriental  nations  of  high  anti- 
•ouity,  in  cases  of  deep  and  severe  afiliction.  The  coarsest 
aress,  as  of  hair  or  sackcloth,  was  worn  on  such  occasions ; 
and  the  vilest  and  most  humiliating  situation,  as  a  dust  or 
cinder-heap,  surrounded  by  potsherds  and  other  household 
refuse,  maae  choice  of  to  sit  in.  It  may  easily  be  conjec- 
tured what  considerable  quantities  of  potsherds,  or  frag- 
ments of  pottery,  must  have  been  collected  in  the  dust-heaps 
above  referred  to,  from  a  recollection,  that  in  the  earlier 
ages  of  the  world,  when  the  art  of  metallurgy  was  but  in  its 
infancy,  almost  all  the  domestic  utensils  employed  for 
every  purpose  were  of  pottery  alone.  Potterv  may  hence 
be  fairly  supposed  the  oldest  of  the  mechanical  inventions : 
and  on  this  account  the  Hebrew  term  here  made  use  of. 
(ar-»n,  a  potter^  paUery^  or  potsherds^)  became  afterward 
extended  to  s^ify  wares  of  every  other  kind,  or  their 
fabricators,  ana  hence  artisans  in  general,  whether  in  bras?, 
iron,  wood,  or  stone.  The  same  word  also,  when  used  in 
the  signification  of  a  potsherd,  a  fragment  or  splinter  of 
pottery,  was  also  employed  to  import  a  sharp  instrument  in 

feneral,  as  a  rasVf  scraper ,  or  scalpel^  a  sense  in  which  it 
as  to  this  day  descenaed  to  the  Arabs;  for  the  Arabic 
word,  (identically,  as  to  letters,  the  same  as  the  Hebrew 
tnn,)  as  a  verb,  implies  to  scrape  or  rasp  with  an  edged  tool, 
(the  purpose  to  which  the  vf^n  or  shard^  was  directed  in  the 
text;}  and,  as  a  su^tantive,  a  scab^  or  sharp  and  morbid 
incrustation  of  the  skin— 4he  tbject  to  whkh  it  was  applied. 
—Good. 

Ver.  9.  Then  said  his  wife  unto  him,  Dost  thou 
still  retain  thine  integrity?  Curse  God,  and 
die. 

Some  suppose  this  ought  to  be,  bless  Gk)d  and  die ;  but 
Job  would  not  have  reproved  his  wife  fofr  such  advice,  ex- 
cept she  meant  it  ironically.    It  is  a  fhct,  that  wb'~  * 
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heathen  have  to  pass  through  much  suffering,  they  often 
ask,  "  Shall  we  make  an  offering  to  the  gods  for  this  V*L€, 
Shall  we  offer  oar  devotions,  our  gratitude,  for  afflictions! 
Job  was  a  servant  of  the  true  Gk>d,  but  his  wife  might  have 
been  a  heathen ;  and  then  the  advice,  in  its  most  literal 
acceptation,  would  be  perfectly  in  character.  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  for  the  heathen,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, to  curse  their  eods.  Hear  the  man  who  has  made 
expensive  offerings  to  nis  deity,  in  hope  of  gaining  some 
great  bl&ssing,  and  who  has  been  disappointed,  and  he 
will  pour  out  all  his  imprecations  on  the  god  whose  good 
offices  have  (as  he  believes)  been  prevented  by  some  su- 
perior deity.  A  man  in  reduced  circumstances  savs, "  Yes, 
yes ;  my  god  has  lost  his  eyes;  they  are  put  out;  ne  cannot 
look  after  my  affliirs."  ^'Yes,''  said  an  eztremelv  rich 
devotee  (V;  Chetty)  of  the  supreme  god  Siva,  after  he 
had  lost  his  property,  "shall  I  serve  him  any  morel 
What!  make  offerings  to  himi  No,  no;  he  is  the  lowest 
of  all  gods/'  With  these  facts  before  us,  it  is  not.  difficult 
to  believe  that  JoVs  wife  actually  meant  what  she  said.-* 
Roberts. 

Yer.  10.  But  he  said  unto  her,  Thoa  speakest  as 
one  of  the  foolish  women  speaketh.  What  I 
shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hand  of  Grod,  and 
shall  we  not  receive  evil  7  In  all  this  did  not 
Joh  sin  with  his  lips. 

It  is  not  easy  to  know  to  whom  Job  alludes  by  "  the 
foolish  women  y*  but  in  all  parts  of  the  East,  females  are 
spoken  of  as  being  much  inferior  to  man  in  wisdom ;  and 
nearly  all  their  sages  have  proudly  descanted  on  the  igno- 
rance of  women.  In  the  Hindoo  book  called  the  Kurral^  it 
is  said,  "  All  women  are  ignorant."  In  other  works  it  is 
said,  "  Iznorance  is  a  woman's  jewel."  "  Female  wis- 
dom is  uom  the  evil  one."  "  The  feminine  qualities  are 
four:  ignorance,  fear,  shame,  and  impunity."  ''To  a 
woman  disclose  not  a  secret."  "  Talk  not  to  me  in  that 
way ;  it  is  all  female  wisdom." — Roberts. 

Scunctius  thinks  that  Job  refers  to  the  Idumean  women, 
who,  like  other  heathens,  when  their  gods  did  not  please 
them,  or  they  could  not  obtain  of  them  what  they  desired, 
would  reproach  and  cast  them  away,  and  throw  them  into 
the  fire,  or  the  water,  as  the  Persians  are  said  to  do.— 
BuRDsa. 

Yer.  1 1.  Now  when  Joh's  three  friends  heard  of 
all  this  evil  that  was  come  upon  him,  they  came 
every  one  from  his  own  place;  Eliphaz  the 
Temanite,  and  Bildad  the  Shuhite,  ana  Zophar 
the  Naamathite :  for  they  had  made  an  appoint- 
ment together  to  come  to  mourn  with  him,  and 
to  comfort  him. 

Has  a  man  fallen  into  some  great  calamity,  his  friends 
immediately  go  to  his  house  to  comfort  him.  Thus,  to  the 
house  of  mourning  for  the  dead  may  be  seen  numbers  of 
people  going  daily,  studying  to  find  out  some  source  of 
comfort  for  their  afflicted  friend.  "Whither  are  you 
going  1"  "  As  a  comforter  to  my  friend  in  sorrow."  "  How 
great  is  his  distress !  he  will  not  listen  to  the  voice  of  the 
comforters."— Roberts. 

Ver.  12.  And  when  they  lifted  up  their  eyes  afar 
off,  and  knew  him  not,  they  lifted  up  their  voice 
and  wept ;  and  they  rent  every  one  his  mantle, 
and  sprinkled  dust  upon  their  heads  towards 
heaven. 

See  on  Josh.  7. 8. 

Ver.  13.  So  they  sat  down  with  him  upon  the 
ground  seven  days  and  seven  nights,  and  none 
spake  a  word  unto  him :  for  they  saw  that  his 
grief  was  very  great. 

Those  who  go  to  sympathize  with  the  afflicted,  are  often 
tiJ^ni  for  hours  together.    As  there  were  sevjn  daijfs  for 


mourning  in  the  scriptures,  so  here ;  and  the  seventh  is 
always  the  greatest.  The  chief  mourner,  during  the  whole 
of  these  days,  will  never  speak,  except  when  it  is  abso* 
lutely  necessary.  When  a  visiter  comes  in,  he  simply 
looks  and  bows  down  his  headw — Roberts. 

CHAPTER  IIL 

Yer.  1.  After  this  opened  Job  his  mouth,  and  cnr- 
•     sed  his  day. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  says  Mr.  Blackwell,(InquiiT  into  the 
Life  of  Homer,)  that  the  Turks,  Arabians,  ana  Indians, 
and  in  general  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  East,  are  a 
solitary  Kind  of  people ;  they  speak  but  seldom,  and  never 
long  without  emotion.  Speakmg  is  a  matter  of  moment 
among  such  people,  as  we  may  gather  ftom  their  usual  in- 
troductions: for,  before  they  deliver  their  thoughts,  they 
give  notice  by  sajring,  /  viU  open  my  mmUh^  as  here :  that 
is,  unloose  their  tongue.  It  is  thus  in  Homer,  Hesiod,  and 
Orpheus;  and  thus  also  Virgil: 

— tsktm  dfldit  ore  loqaeodl. 

Re  made  an  end  of  epeakinc  with  hie  nKRitiL—BattBL 

Ver.  3.  Let  the  day  perish  wherein  I  was  bom« 
and  the  night  in  which  it  was  said,  There  is  a 
man-child  conceived. 

Dr.  Boothroyd  prefers,  ''  Perish  the  day  in  which  I  was 
bom;  the  night  it  was  said,  Lol  a  man  child."  Dr.  A. 
Clarke  thinks  the  word  conceive  "  should  be  taken  in  the 
sense  of  being  horn ;"  and  the  Tamul  translation  takes  the 
same  view,  when  a  male  child  is  born,  the  midwife  goes 
outside  the  house,  and  says  aloud  three  times,  *'  A  male 
child,  a  male  child,  a  male  child  is  bomf* — ^Robebts. 

Ver.  12.  Why  did  the  knees  prevent  me?  or  why 
the  breasts  that  I  should  suck. 

This  is  not  to  be  xmderstood  of  the  mother;  but  either  of 
the  midwife,  who  received  the  new-bom  infant  into  her  lap. 
or  of  the  feiher,  as  it  was  usual  for  him  to  take  the  chila 
upon  his  knees  as  soon  as  it  was  bom.  Gen.  1. 83.  This 
custom  obtained  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Hence 
the  goddess  Levana  had  her  name,  causing  the  father  in 
this  way  to  own  the  child. — Gill. 

Ver.  14.  With  kings  and  counsellors  of  the  earth, 
which  built  desolate  places  for  themselves. 

This  description  is  intended  as  a  contrast  to  that  con* 
tained  m  the  two  ensuing  lines;  and  the  same  sort  of  con- 
trast is  admirably  continued  throughout  the  entire  passage. 
The  grave  is  the  common  receptacle  of  all ;  of  the  patri- 
otic princes  who  have  restored,  to  their  ancient  magnifi- 
cence the  ruins  of  former  cities,  and  fixed  their  palaces  in 
them :  and  of  the  sordid  accumulators  of  wealth,  which 
they  nave  not  spirit  to  make  use  of;  of  the  wicked,  who 
have  never  ceased  from  troubling,  and  of  those  who  have 
been  wearied  and  worn  out  by  their  vexations;  of  the 
high  and  the  low,  the  slave  snd  his  task-master,  the  ser- 
vant and  his  lord.  This  idea  has  not,  in  general,  been  at- 
tended to,  and  hence  the  passage  has  not  been  clearly  un- 
derstood. Our  common  rendenng,  "  Which  built  desolate 
places  for  themselves,"  is  hardly  explicit,  though  it  is  liter- 
ally consonant  with  most  of  the  versions.  Scnultens,  not 
adverting  to  the  antithesis  intended  to  subsist  between  (he 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  verses,  imagines  he  perceives  m  the 
passage  a  metaphorical  reference  to  the  massy  pyramids  or 
sepulchres  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs,  of  which  several 
have  descended  to  our  own  day ;  and  this  idea  has  also 
been  generally  followed.  But  the  conception  is  too  recon- 
dite, and  far  less  impressive,  as  it  appears  to  me.  thin  that 
now  offered.  The  images  and  phraseology  of  tnis  poem, 
as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  were  often  copi- 
ed by  the  boldest  writers  of  the  Jewish  people ;  bv  King 
David,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiei ;  and  the  smallest  at- 
tention to  their  respective  compositions  will  show  ns  that 
the  idea  here  communicated  soon  became  proverbial ;  and 
that "  the  restorer  of  ruined  wastes,"  or  *•  of  ancient  ruins," 
[  was  not  only  a  phrase  in  general  acceptation,  but  regarded 
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as  a  chaiaeter  of  tmiTefaal  FenentUoD  and  estate.    Thus 

laaL  IviiL  hA: — 

And  thj  deaeendanta  almtt  r»lralld  tha  ancient  waata. 
The  foundatiooa  prottratt  for  muij  agea  ahalt  thoo  raiae  op : 
And  thou  ahalt  be  called  The  repairer  of  niip% 
The  reatorer  of  patha  to  walk  in. 

So  Ezek.  xxxTi  33^— 

And  I  wUl  alao  canae  70a  to  dwell  In  the  eltieai 
And  the  ruined  waatea  ahall  be  rebuilt. 

It  is  useless  to  qaote  further:  the  parallel  pusages  are  al- 
most innumerable. — Gk>oD« 

Ver.  21.  Which  long  for  death,  but  it  eometh not] 
and  dig  for  it  more  than  lor  hid  treasures. 

We  are  constantly  hearing  of  treasures  which  have  been 
or  are  about  to  be  aiscoveren.  Sometimes  you  may  see  a 
large  space  of  grotmd,  which  has  been  completely  turned  up, 
or  an  old  foundation,  or  ruin,  entirely  demolished,  in  hopes 
of  finding  the  hidden  gold.  A  man  has  found  a  soiall  coin, 
has  heard  a  tradition,  or  has  had  a  dream,  and  off  he  goes 
to  his  toil.  Perhaps  he  has  been  seen  on  the  spot,  or  he 
has  consulted  a  soothsayer ;  the  report  gets  out ;  and  then 
come  the  needy,  the  old,  and  the  ^oung,  a  motley  group, 
all  full  of  anxiety,  to  join  in  the  spoil.  Some  have  iron  in- 
struments, others  have  sticks,  and  some  their  fingers  to 
scratch  up  the  ground.  At  last  some  of  them  begin  to  look 
at  each  other  with  considerable  suspicion,  as  if  all  were  not 
right,  and  each  seems  to  wish  he  had  not  come  on  so  foolish 
an  errand,  aud  then  steal  off  as  quietly  as  they  can.  I  once 
knew  a  deep  tank  made  completely  dry,  (by  immense  labour,) 
in  the  hope  of  finding  great  treasures,  which  were  said  to 
have  been  cast  in  during  the  ancient  wars.  Passins  near, 
one  day,  when  they  had  nearly  finished  their  work,  and 
their  hopes  had  considerably  moderated,  I  went  up  to  the 
sanguine  owner,  (whose  face'  immediately  began  to  show  its 
chagrin,)  and  inquired,  *'  Why  are  you  taking  so  much 
trocmle  to  empty  that  tank  V*  He  replied,  as  cabnJf  as  ke 
eauldf  **  We  are  merely  cleaning  it  out."  Poor  man  I  I 
believe  he  found  nothing  but  stones  and  bones,  and  a  few 
copper  coins.  "  Dig  for  it  more  than  for  hid  treasures," 
finds  a  practical  illustration  in  the  East,  and  is  a  figure  of 
common  use  in  the  Umgnagew — RoasaTi. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Ver.  2.  If  we  assay  to  commune  with  thee,  wilt 
thou  b»e  grieved  1  but  who  can  withhold  him- 
self from  speaking  9 

The  term  res,  **  to  esuj  or  attempt."  is  peculiarly  exprea- 
aive  in  the  Hebrew,  and  is  derived  irom  the  sense  of  smell 
exercised  by  bounds  and  other  animals,  in  essaying  or 
ezplorine  the  track  of  the  prey  they  are  in  pursuit  of.  It  is 
still  used  among  the  Arabs  lor  a  pleasant  smell  or  odour. 
Eliphaz  means  to  insinuate  his  desire  to  select  the  very 
mildest  reply  he  could  possibly  meet  with  upon  a  minute 
research,  such  as,  while  it  answered  the  purpose  of  expo- 
sing the  fallacy  of  the  patriarch's  reasoning,  should  hurt 
his  feelings  as  little  as  possible.— €k>OD. 

Ver.  6.  Is  not  this  thy  fear,  thy  confidence,  the 
uprightness  of  thy  ways,  and  thy  hope  7 

The  clew  to  the  genuine  sense  of  this  passaae  will  be 
obtained  by  a  slight  transposition  of  the  latter  hemistich: 
"  Is  not  this  fear  of  thine,  tny  confidence :  and  the  upright- 
ness of  thy  ways,  thy  hope  7**  Job  had  before  amrmed, 
chap.  iii.  25, 26,  '*  The  thing  which  I  greatly  feared  is  come 
upon  me,  and  that  which  I  was  afVaid  of  is  come  unto  me. 
I  was  not  in  safety,  neither  had  I  rest,  neither  was  I  quiet; 
yet  trouble  came  *,"  i.  e.  I  was  continuallv  exercised  by  a 
godl^  fear,  a  holy  misgiving;  I  did  not  dare  to  cherisn  a 
seotimeat  of  carnal  security:  even  in  the  height  of  my 
prosperity,  I  was  deeply  sensiole  of  my  exposure  to  calam- 
ity, and  lived  babituallV  under  a  trembling  anticijMition  of 
its  approach.  To  this  flliphaz  alludes;  a.  a.  Here  is  some- 
thing for  which  it  is  hard  to  account.  ''  Behold,  thou  bast 
instructed  many,  and  thou  hast  strengthened  the  weak 
hands.  Thy  words  have  npholden  him  that  was  falling,  and 
thou  hast  strengthened  the  feeble  knees.  But  now  it  is  come 
upon  thee,  and  thou  fhintest:  it  toncheth  thee,  and  thou  art 
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troubled."  How  is  this  1  Why  is  thy  practice  so  much  at 
variance  with  thv  precepts  1  If  thou  art  the  man  thou 
claimest  to  be ;  il^  thou  hast  been  governed,  as  thou  alle- 
gest,  by  a  prevailing  fear  of  Qod,  and  hast  never  indulged  a 
feeling  of  self-suiBcient  security,  why  is  not  this  thy  tear  a 
source  of  humble  confidence  to  thee  m  the  day  of  distress  1 
and  why  does  not  the  recollection  of  the  unimpeachable 
integrity  and  uprightness  of  thy  ways,  serve  as  an  anchor  of 
hope,  amid  the  tossings  of  a  tried  and  troubled  spirit  1 
This  surely  were  to  have  been  expected  from  one  of  thy 
character.  A  heart  conscious  of  innocence  could  not  but 
sustain  itself  in  such  a  trial ;  i^  would  be  entirely  contrary 
to  the  analogy  of  the  divine  dispensations  to  suppose  thiU 
such  a  one  would  be  the  victim  of  overwhelmmg  judg- 
ments; for  *' remember,  I  pray  thee,  who  ever  perished 
being  innocent  1  or  when  were  the  righteous  cast  ofiTI" 
This  interpretation  makes  the  whole  address  of  Eliphaz 
consistent,  coherent,  and  clear,  though  founded  upon  the 
fkllacvj  that  men  are  invariably  dealt  with  in  this  world 
accordmg  to  their  desert. — Bosh. 

Ver.  9.  By  the  blast  of  God  they  perish,  and  by 
the  breath  of  his  nostrils  are  they  consumed. 

When  people  are  angiy,  they  distend  their  nostrils  and 
blow  with  great  force :  tlie  action  may  be  taken  from  some 
animals,  which,  when  angry,  blow  violently  through  their 
noses.  Of  a  man  who  is  much  given  to  anger,  it  is  said, 
"  That  fellow  is  always  blowing  through  his  nose."  "  You 
may  blow  through  your  nose  for  a  thousand  years,  it  ^11 
never  injure  me.^'  "  Go  not  near  the  breath  of  his  nostrils, 
he  will  injure  you."— Robebts. 

Ver.  15.  Then  a  spirit  passed  before  my  face;  the 
hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up. 

This  refers  to  the  great  fear  of  Job ;  but  the  same  efiect 
is  often  ascribed  to  great  joy.  Thus,  in  Hindoo  books,  in 
describing  the  ecstasy  or  gods  or  men.  it  is  of\en  said, 
"  The  hair  of  their  flesh  stood  erect."  A  father  says  to  his 
long  absent  child,  "  My  son,  not  having  seen  your  lotus 
face  for  so  long,  my  hair  stands  up  with  joy." — Robbbts. 

Ver.  19.  How  much  less  on  them  that  dwell  in 
houses  of  clay,  whose  foundation  is  in  the  dust, 
tohich  are  crushed  before  the  moth  ? 

It  is  pifobable  that  this  means  a  moth-worm,  which  is  one 
state  01  the  creature  alluded  to.  It  Is  first  enclosed  in  an 
egg,  from  whence  it  issues  a  worm,  and  aAer  a  time 
becomes  a  complete  insect,  or  moth.  The  following  ex- 
tracts from  Niebuhr  may  throw  light  on  this  passaae.  that 
man  is  crushed  by  so  feeble  a  thing  as  a  worm :— "  A  dis- 
ease very  common  in  Yemen  is  the  attack  of  the  Guinejr. 
worm,  or  the  Vena-Medinensis^  as  it  is  called  by  the  physi- 
cians of  Europe.  This  disease  is  supposed  to  be  occasioned 
by  the  use  of  the  putrid  waters,  which  people  are  obliged 
to  drink  in  several  parts  of  Yemen :  and  for  this  reason  the 
Arabians  always  pass  water,  with  tne  nature  of  which  they 
are  unacquainted,  through  a  linen  cloth,  before  drinking  it. 
Where  one  unfortunately  swallows  any  of  the  eggs  of  this 
insect,  no  immediate  consequence  follows ;  but  after  a  con- 
siderable time,  the  worm  begins  to  show  itself  through  the 
skin.  Our  physician,  Mr.  Cramer,  was,  within  a  few  days 
of  his  deatn,  attacked  by  five  of  these  worms  at  once, 
although  this  was  more  tnan  five  months  after  we  had  left 
Arabia.  In  the  isle  of  Karek  I  saw  a  French  officer  named 
tie  Page,  who,  afler  a  long  and  difficult  journey  performed 
on  foot,  and  in  an  Indian  dress,  between  Ponaicoerry  and 
Surat,  throiij^h  the  heart  of  India,  was  busy  extracting  a 
worm  out  ofhls  body.  He  supposed  that  he  had  got  it  by 
drinking  bad  water  in  the  country  of  the  Mahrattas.  This 
disorder  is  not  dangerous  if  the  person  affected  can  extract 
the  worm  without  breaking  it.  With  this  view  it  is  rolled 
on  a  small  bit  of  wood  as  it  comes  out  of  the  skin.  It  is 
slender  as  a  thread,  and  two  or  three  feet  long.  It  aives  no 
pain  as  it  makes  its  way  out  of  the  body,  unless  what  may 
be  occasioned  by  the  cafe  which  must  be  taken  of  it  for  somis 
weeks.  If  unluckily  it  be  broken,  it  then  returns  into  the 
body,  and  the  most  disagreeable  consequences  ensue,  palsy, 
a  gangrene,  and  sometimes  death.'^^BoBDra. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
.    Yer.  5.  Whose  harvest  the  hungry  eateth  up,  and 
taketh  it  eren  out  of  the  thorns,  and  the  robber 
swalloweth  up  their  substance. 

This  seems  a  manifest  allusion  to  the  half-starved  Arabs 
of  the  desert,  who  were  always  ready  for  plunder,  as  their 
descendants  are  to  this  day.  Such  starvelings  are  thus  de- 
scribed by  Volney :  "  These  men  are  smaller,  leaner,  and 
blacker,  than  any  of  the  Bedouius  yet  known;  their  wasted 
legs  had  only  tendons  without  calves;  their  belly  was.  glued 
to  their  back.  In  general,  the  Bedouins  are  small,  lean,  and 
swarthy,  more  so,  however^  in  the  bosom  of  the  desert,  than 
on  the  borders  of  the  culti7ated  country.  They  are  ordi- 
narily about  five  feet  two  inches  high.  Thev  seldom  have 
more  than  about  six  ounces  of  food  for  the  whole  da]r.  Six 
or  seven  dates,  soaked  in  melted  butter,  a  little  milk,  or 
curd,  serve  a  man  for  twenty-four  hours;  and  he  seems 
happv  when  he  can  add  a  small  portion  of  coarse  flour,  or 
a  Utile  ball  of  rice.  Their  camels  also,  which  are  their 
chief  support,  are  remarkably  meaffer,  living  on  the  mean- 
est and  most  scanty  provision.  Nature  has  given  it  a 
small  head,  without  ears,  at  the  end  of  a  long  neck,  with- 
out flesh:  she  has  taken  from  its  less  and  thighs  every 
muscle  DOC  immediately  requisite  for  motion;  and,  in 
short,  has  bestowed  on  its  withered  body  only  the  vessels 
and  tendons  necessary  to  connect  its  frame  together ;  she 
has  furnished  it  with  a  strong  jaw,  that  it  may  grind  the 
hardest  aliments ;  and  lest  it  should  consume  too  much,  she 
ha^  straitened  its  stomaeh,  and  obliged  it  to  chew  the  cud." 

'BUBOOL 

Ver.  7.  Yet  man  is  bom  unto  trouble,  as  the 
sparks  fly  upwtird. 

Hebrew,  "  Sons  of  the  burning  coal.''  The  word  son, 
among  the  Hindoos,  is  applied  to  man,  and  all  kinds  of 
animal  life.  Men  or  ignoole  parentage  are  called  sons  of 
the  koddekaly  i.  e.  the  mechanics.  When  animals,  reptiles, 
or  insects,  are  troublesome,  they  are  called  passdnnudia 
maggalf  sons  of  the  devil ;  or  vease-maggalf  sons  of  the 
prostitute,  or  of  the  treacherous  ones.  See  the  ploughman, 
at  his  occupation;  should  the  bullocks  prove  restive^  he 
immediatelv  vociferates  the  epithets  alluded  to.  Listen  to 
tbe  almost  Ibreaihless  cowherd,  who  is  running  after  some 
of  his  refractory  kine,  to  bring  them  to  the  fold,  and  he 
abuses  them  in  the  most  coarse  and  indelicate  language. 
The  man  also,  who,  for  the  first  time,  discovers  fhe  white 
ants  destroying  his  property,  bawls  ool  with  all  his  might, 
*|Aht  vtase-maggal^  sons  of  the  pro6titate."^RoBKaT8. 

Ver.  21.  Thou  shalt  be  hid  from  the  scourge  of 
the  tongue :  neither  shalt  thou  be  afraid  of  de- 
struction when  it  cometh. 

Dr.  A.  Clarke  says,  "  the  Tar^m  refers  this  to  the  in- 
cantations of  Balaam :  from  the  uijury  by  the  tongue  of 
Balaam  thoa  shalt  be  hidden.''  The  people  live  in  great 
fear  of  the  scourge  of  the  tonnie,  and  that  independent  of 
an  incantation,  because  the^  believe  the  tongues  of  some 
men  have  the  power  of  inflicting  a  dreadful  curse  on  any 
object  which  has  incurred  their  displeasure.  Thus,  many 
of  the  evils  of  life  are  believed  to  come  from  ndrvooruy  the 
onrse  or  the  scourge  of  the  tongue.  "  Have  you  heard 
what  Kandan's  tongue  has  done  for  Muttoo  1"  '^No !  what 
has  happened  V*  '*  vVhy,  some  time  ago,  Kandan  promised 
on  his  next  voyage  to  brin^  Muttoo  a  cargo  of  rice,  but  he 
did  not  keep  his  word ;  Kandan,  therefore,  became  very 
angry,  and  said, '  I  shalt  not  be  surprised  at  hearing  of  thy 
vee^l  being  wrecked.'  Muttoo  agam  sailed,  without  caring 
for  Kandan's  tongue;  but  lo !  his  vessel  has  been  knocked 
to  pieces  on  the  rocks,  and  I  saw  him  this  morning  on  his 
way  home,  beating  his  head,  and  exclaiming,  '  Ah  I  this 
mA-'V^om,  nd-txroni,  this  evil  tongue,  this  evil  tongue,  my 
vessel  has  gone  to  pieces  on  the  rocks."  But  the  tongues 
of  some  men  are  believed  to  possess  malignant  power,  not 
onlv  in  imprecations,  but  also  in  their  hUsrings  and  praises, 
*  The  other  day,  when  I  and  some  others  were  sitting  with 
onr  friend  the  doctor,  one  of  his  dauahters  came  to  speak 
to  her  ftther;  as  she  was  delivering  ner  message^  one  of 


the  party  exclaimed*  *  What  a  beantifal  set  cf  teeth  I'  and 

from  that  moment  they  began  to  decay .*'  "Alasl  alasl 
poor  old  Mcuager  porchased  a  fine  miich  cow  yesterday, 
and  was  driving  her  along  the  road  this  morning,  on  his 
way  home,  when,  behoM,  a  fellow  met  them  and  said, '  Ah, 
what  large  teats!'  The  cow  broke  from  the  strine,  she 
rushed  to  the  hedge,  and  a  stake  ran  through  her  udder." 
"  Ah,  what  a  miseraDle  man  is  Valen !  a  few  days  ago,  as 
his  wife  was  nursing  the  infant,  he  said,  'How  comely  art 
thoa,  my  fawn  |'  when  immediately  a  cancer  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  her  breast,  £rom  which  she  can  never  recover." 
— Roberts. 

Yer.  23.  For  thou  shalt  be  in  league  with  the 
stones  of  the  field ;  and  the  beasts  of  the  fieki 
shall  be  at  peace  with  thee. 

See  on  S  Kings  3. 19. 

In  a  country  where  wild  beasts  are  so  numerous  and  so 
fierce,  and  where  the  natives  have  so  few  means  of  defence, 
can  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  people  on  a  journey  are 
always  tmder  the  influence  of  great  fear  1  The  father  savs 
to  his  son,  when  he  is  about  lo  depart,  "Fear  not;  the 
beasts  will  be  thy  friends."  The  dealer  in  charms  says, 
when  giving  one  of  his  potent  spells,  "  Be  not  afraid,  young 
man ;  this  shall  make  the  cruel  beasts  respect  thee."^ 
Roberts. 

Ver.  25.  Thou  shalt  know  also  that  thy  seed  thall 
be  great,  and  thine  offspring  as  the  grass  of  the 
eartL 

When  a  priest,  or  an  aged  person,  blesses  a  young  couple, 
he  says,  "  Voar  children  shall  be  as  the  ^rass,  arrugorffulu^ 
(Agrostis  Linearis.)  Yes;  you  shall  twine  and  bind  your- 
selves together  like  the  grass."— Roberts. 

Yer.  26.  Thou  shalt  come  to  thp  grave  in  a  full 
&ge,  like  as  a  shock  of  corn  cometh  in  his  sea- 
son. 

Literally,  **  in  dried  up,"  or,  "  shrivelled  age :"  and  hence 
the  term  here  employed,  (rhs)  is  applied  by  the  Arabians 
to  designate  the  tnnier  season,  in  which  every  thing  is  cor- 
rugated or  shrivelled.  On  which  accotmt  some  commen- 
tators propose,  that  the  text  should  be  rendered  '*  in  the 
tmmUrof  life;"  poetically,  indeed,  but  not  thoroughly  con- 
sistent with  the  metaphor  of  a  shock  of  com :  which,  in 
close  congruity  with  the  emblematic  picture  of  winter,  at  its 
season  of  maturity,  is  dritd  wp  and  eotUraeUd^  and  thus  &r 
offers  an  equal  sinulitnde  of  ripe  old  age;  but  which  forci- 
bly increases  the  similitude  by  the  well  known  fact,  that, 
like  ripe  old  age  also,  it  must  be  committed  to  the  earth  in 
order  to  spring  to  newness  of  life;  for,  in  both  cases,  "  the 
seed  which  thou  soweat  shall  not  quicken,  except  it  die." 
Tyndal  has  given  the  passage  thus:  "  In  a  fayre  age  lyke 
as  the  com  sheewos  are  brooghte  into  the  bane  in  mie  sea- 
son:" whence  Sandjrs, 

"  Then,  AiIl  of  days,  like  weightjr  ehocks  of  com, 
In  aeaaon  reaped,  ahatt  to  thy  grave  be  borne.*' 

Nor  very  differently  Schnltens,  notwithstanding  that  he  ad- 
mits that  the  Hebrew  (ican)  in  itself  implies  "congestion, 
accumulation,  or  heaping  together."  "  hUrabis  in  decrep- 
it&  senectute  ad  lumuinm,"  '*  Thou  shalt  enter  into  the  tomb 
in  decrepit  age;"  meaning,  as  a  shock  of  com  enUrt  Into 
the  bam.— Good.    * 

Great  is  the  desire  of  the  men  of  the  East  to  see  a  good 
old  age.  Thus  the  begsiars,  when  relieved,  often  bless  you, 
and  say,  **  Ah  I  my  lord,  may  yon  live  a  tnousand  years." 
*'  Live,  Hve,  till  the  shakings  of  age."— Robrts. 

CHAPTER  VL 
Ver.  2.  Oh  that  my  grief  were  thoroughly  weigh- 
ed, and  my  calamity  laid  in  the  balancee  to* 
getherl 

'*AhI  my  lord,  could  yon  weigh  my  poverty,  I  am  sure 
you  would  relieve  me."  "  The  sorrows  of  that  man's  soul, 
who  can  weigh  themi"  "  Alas  1  if  my  sorrows  could  be 
weighed,  then  would  pity  be  shown  unto  me." — ^RoaBsn, 
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Yer.  4.  For  the  ariows  of  the  Almighty  ortfwithr 
in  me,  the  poison  whereof  drinketh  up  my  spi- 
rit: the  terrors  of  God  do  set  themselves  m  ar- 
ray against  me. 

The  practice  of  ming  poisoned  arrows  is  universal  among 
the  interior  nations  of  Sotithem  Africa,  to  whom  the  gospel 
Las  not  reached.  The  strongest  of  all  the  poisons  usea  is 
that  which  has  been  discovered  by  the  most  uncivilized  of  all 
th€  naiioiis,  the  wild  Bushmen ;  a  wound  from  which  is 
attended  with  great  pain  and  thint,  while  the  poison  is 
working  throughout  the  system,  and  attended  with  great 
depression.  1  Drought  some  of  the  poison  with  me  to 
England,  to  see  if  anv  antidote  against  it  could  be  discov- 
ered. It  has  exactly  the  appearance  of  black  wax,  and  is 
found  deposited  in  sheltered  comers  of  rocks,  but  how  it 
came  there  is  yet  unlmown. .  A  medical  gentleman,  who 
had  devoted  much  attention  to  the  different  Kinds  of  known 
poisons,  after  delivering  some  lectures  in  London  on  that 
particular  subject,  heard  of  the  Bushman  poison,  and  ap- 
plied to  me  to  fumisch  him  with  some  of  it,  that  he  might 
analyze  it,  and  endeavour  to  find  out  an  antidote.  I  rejoiced 
that  the  matter  had  fallen  into  such  good  hands,  and  imme- 
diately forwarded  it  by  post.  I  received  different  letters, 
contamin«^  various  experiments,  but  all  had  failed.  I  re- 
member the  first  trial  ne  made  of  the  power  of  the  poison 
was,  by  wetting  the  point  of  a  needle,  and,  aAer  dipping  it 
into  the  powder,  pricking  a  bird  with  it,  which  died  almost 
immediately.  Tne  same  experiment  was  made  on  a  second 
bird,  while  some  antidote  was  Immediately  applied  to  coun* 
teract  the  effects  of  the  poison.  Afler  a  short  time  it  also 
died.  Various  antidotes  were  tried  in  the  same  way,  but 
all  proved  equally  ineffectual.-— Campbell. 

Yer.  6.  Can  that  which  is  unsavoury  be  eaten 
without  salt  ?  or  is  there  any  taste  in  the  white 
of  an  egg. 

The  eastern  people  often  make  use  of  bread,  with  nothing 
more  than  salt,  or  some  such  triflina[  addition,  such  as  sum- 
mer-savory dried  and  powdered.  This,  Russel  says,  is  done 
Dy  many  at  Aleppo.  The  Septuagint  translation  of  this 
passage  seems  to  refer  to  the  same  practice,  when  it  renders 
the  first  part  of  the  verse,  **  will  bread  be  eaten  witlioni 
salt  l"~BuRDEa. 

Yer.  12.  If  mv  strength  the  strength  of  stones? 
or  i$  my  flesn  of  brass? 

Is  a  servant  ordered  to  do  a  thing  for  which  he  has  not 
strength;  to  undergo  great  hardships;  he  asks,  "Is  my 
strength  as  iron  1    Am  I  a  stone  1"— Robbbts.* 

Yer.  15.  My  brethren  have  dealt  deceitfully  as  a 
brook,  avid  as  the  stream  of  brooks  they  pass 
away;  16.  Which  are  blackish  by  reason  of 
the  ice,  ani  wherein  the  snow  is  hid :  17.  What 
time  they  wax  warm  they  vanish :  when  it  is 
hot,  they  are  consumed  out  of  their  place. 

The  phrase  in  this  placets  a  strict  orientalism,  "My 
brethren  have  acted  (or  played)  the  flood  with  me :"  and 
the  proverbial  form  is  at  least  as  common  now  among  the 
Arabians,  as  it  could  be  when  the  present  poem  was  com- 
posed. Fairly  explained,  nothing  can  be  more  apposite, 
nothing  more  exquisite,  than  the  imace  befbre  us,  and  the 
whole  of  its  description.  Arabia  has  but  few  rivers; 
Proper  Arabia  perhaps  none ;  for  what  in  this  last  country 
are  called  rivers,  are  mere  torrents,  which  descend  from 
the  moumains  during  the  rains,  and  for  a  short  period  af-- 
terward.  A  few  rivers  are  found  in  Yemen,  or  the  south- 
ern province  |  and  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  as  touching 
its  northern  bmits  in  their  passage  along  Irak  Arabi,  have 
occasionally  been  laid  claim  to  by  Anbian  geographers. 
Even  the  Astam  of  Najd,  or  Neged,  the  province  of  Sandy 
Arabia,  though  laid  down  as  a  considerable  river  in  the 
maps,  is  a  mere  brook.  Hence  the  country  is  chiefly  water- 
ed and  fertilized  by  exudations  of  its  dry  channels,  an 
overflow  of  which  is  uniformly  regarded  as  a  great  treasure 
aA<?  blessing;  the  inhabitants  in  the  neighbourhood  hail  its 


appearance,  and  prepare  to  enrich  themselves  out  of  its 
stores,  by  admiuing  it  into  their  tanks  or  reservoirs.  But  it 
often  nappens,  that  the  blessing  is-  converted  to  a  curse ; 
that  the  torrent  rushes  with  so  much  abruptness  and  rapid- 
ity, as  to  carry  everjr  thing  before  it;  and  that,  exhausted 
by  its  own  violence,  its  duration  is  as  brief  as  its  stream  is 
rapid,  allowing  them  scarcely  time  to  slake  their  own 
thirst,  or,  at  least,  to  fill  their  domestic  utensils.  Fair  and 
specious,  therefore,  as  is  its  first  appearance,  it  is  in  the  end 
lull  of  deceit  and  cruel  disappointment :  '*  Et  viatores  (says 
Dr.  Lowth,  upon  the  passage  before  us)  per  Arabs  deseita 
errantes  sitique  confectos  perfide  destituunt,"  Pr«i.  xii.  p. 
110— it  promises  comfort,  out  overwhelms  with  mortifica- 
tion. Such  (says  Job)  are  the  companions  who  come  to 
visit  me  in  my  affliction ;  they  afiect  to  console  me,  but  they 
redouble  my  distress. — Good. 

In  desert  parts  of  Africa  it  has  aflbrded  much  joy  to  fall 
in  with  a  brook  of  water,  especially  when  running  in  the 
direction  of  the  journey,  expecting  it  would  prove  a  valua- 
ble companion.  Perhaps  oefore  it  accompanied  us  two 
miles,  it  became  invisible  by  sinking  into  the  sand ;  but 
two  miles  Atrtber  along,  it  would  re-appear  and  run  as  be- 
fore, and  raise  hopes  of  iis  continuance ;  but  aAer  running 
a  few  hundred  yards,  would  finally  sink  into  the  sand,  not 
again  to  ri<«e.  tn  both  cases  it  raised  hopes  which  were 
not  realized ;  of  course  it  deceived.  PerMps  it  is  to  such 
brooks  that  Job  refers  in  the  15th  verse.  There  are  many 
in  Africa,  which  are  described  in  verse  17.  which  run  in 
the  winter,  or  rainy  season ;  but  the  return  or  the  hot  season 
completely  dries  them  up,  which  prove  oAen  great  disap- 
pointments to  stranger  travellers.— Campbell. 

Ver.  iS.  The  paths  of  their  way  are  turned  aside ; 
they  go  to  nothing,  and  perisL 

Rendered  by  Schultens  and  Reiske,  "  into  the  desert,  the 
empty  space,  or  land  of  nothing;"  but  the  former  is  the 
more  forcible  rendering.  The  torrent  progressively  evap- 
orating and  branching  into  fresh  outlets,  becomes  at  lengtn 
itself  nothing.  The  original  means  ecjually  "  nothing," 
and  "  a  desert,'*  or  place  of  nothing.  It  is  usually  rendered 
in  the  former  signification.  I  have  already  observed  that 
the  latter  is  preferred  by  Reiske  and  Schultens ;  but  either 
will  answer. 

The  whole  description  is  directly  coincident  with  a  very 
valuable  article  inserted  by  Major  Colebrooke,  in  the  sev« 
enth  volume  of  Asiatic  Researches,  and  entitled,  "  On  the 
Cotirse  of  the  Ganges  through  Beneal."  He  observes,  that 
the  occasional  obstructions  which  the  rivers  of  Bengal  meet 
with,  on  the  return  of  their  periodical  flux,  produce  not  un* 
frequently  some  very  extraordinary  alterations  in  the  course 
ana  bending  of  their  respective  beds,  and  hence,  some 
equally  extraordinary  changes  in  the  general  face  of  the 
country.  While  some  villages  that,  in  common,  are  scarce- 
ly visited  by  a  river,  even  at  its  utmost  rise,  are  overflowed 
and  suddenly  swept  away ;  others,  actually  seated  on  the 
banks  of  an  arm,  and  that  used  to  be  regularly  inundated, 
are  totally  deserted^  and  the  inhabitants  nave  to  travel  over 
many  miles  to  obtam  water.  He  adds,  that  the  Ganges  has 
evinced  chan^^  of  this  nature,  in  a  greater  degree  than 
any  other  Indian  stream ;  and  tnat  even  since  the  survey 
of  Major  Rennel,  in  1764,  it  has  deviated  in  its  course  not 
less  than  two  miles  and  a  half;  whence  several  of  the  vil- 
lages which  figure  in  his  map  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in 
the  situations  assigned  them;  while  islands  of  considerable 
magnitude,  now  inhabited  and  cultivated,  have  started  into 
being  where  the  river  then  rolled  its  deepest  waters.— 
Goon. 

Ver.  28.  Now,  therefore,  be  content :  look  upon 
me :  for  it  is  evident  unto  yon  if  I  lie. 

When  a  person  is  accused  of  uttering  a  falsehood,  be 
sajrs,  "  Look  in  my  face,  and  you  will  soon  see  I  am  inno- 
cent." "  My  face  will  tell  you  the  truth."  When  the 
countenance  does  not  indicate  guilt,  it  is  said,  "  Ah !  hw 
face  does  not  say  so."  "  The  man's  face  does  not  contaia 
the  wimess  of  guilt."— Roberts. 

CHAPTER  Vn. 
Yer.  2.  As  a  servant  earnestly  desireth  the  shadow, 
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and  as  a  hireling  iooketh  fi>r  the  reward  o/his 
work. 

The  people  of  the  E«st  measure  time  by  the  leneth  of 
rheir  shadow.  Hence,  if  you  ask  a  man  what  o'clock  it  is, 
he  immediately  goes  in  the  sun,  stands  erect,  then  lookins^ 
vhere  his  shadow  terminates,  he  measures  the  length  with 
his  feet,  and  tells  you  nearly  the  time.  Thus  they  earnest- 
ly desire  the  shaaow  whicn  indicates  the  time  for  leaying 
tn<^ir  work.  A  person  wishing  to  leaye  his  toil,  says, 
**  How  long  my  shadow  is  in  coming."  "  Why  did  you 
not  come  sooner  V*    "  Because  I  waitM  for  my  shadow.**' — 

R  'BERTS. 


Ver.  2.  As  a  servant  earnestly  desireth  the  shadow, 
and  as  a  hireling  Iooketh  for  the  reward  of  his 
work ;  3.  So  am  I  made  to  possess  months  of 
vanity,  and  wearisome  nights  are  appointed  to 
me. 

The  expression,  when  fairly  rendered  from  the  original, 
is  peculiarly  forcible:  "  So  much  worse  is  my  destiny  than 
that  of  the  bondsman  and  the  hireling,  that,  wnile  they  pant 
and  look  early  for  the  night-shade,  as  the  close  of  their 
trouble,  even  the  night  is  not  free  from  troubles  to  myself." 
—Good. 

Ver.  10.  He  shall  return  no  more  to  his  house, 
neither  shall  his  place  know  him  any  more. 

Inanimate  objects  are  oflpn  spoken  of  as  if  (hey  knew  their 
owners.  A  man  who  has  sold  his  field,  says,  *'  That  will  not 
know  me  any  more."  Does  a  field  not  |)roduce  good  crops, 
it  is  said,  "  That  field  doth  not  know  Its  owner."  Has  a 
man  been  long  absent  from  his  home,  he  asks,  whep  emer- 
in^  the  door,  "  Ah  !  do  you  know  me  1"  Does  he,  afler 
this,  walk  through  his  garden  and  grounds,  the  servants 
say,  '*  Ah !  how  pleased  these  are  to  see  you  1"  Has  a  per- 
son been  unfortunate  at  sea,  it  is  said,  "  The  sea  does  Bot 
know  him." — Roberts. 

Ver.  12.  Am  la  sea,  or  a  whale,  that  thou  settest 
a  watch  over  me? 

Some  suppose  this  alludes  to  the  sea  overflowing  its 
banks.  But  the  Orientals  also  believe  that  the  sea  is  the 
dwelling-place  of  many  of  their  spiritual  enemies.  Hence 
they  have  a  deity  to  watch  the  shore,  whose  name  is  Kali. 
Numerous  enemies,  also,  are  compared  to  the  sea,  and 
wicked  chiefs  who  oppress  the  people,  to  timingdUim^  i.  e. 
a  whale.  "Ah!  that  whale,  who  can  escape  him?" — 
Roberts. 

Crocodiles  are  very  terrible  to  the  inhabitants  of  E^gypt ; 
when  therefore  they  appear,  they  watch  them  with  great 
attention,  and  take  proper  precautions  to  secure  them,  so 
that  they  should  not  be  able  to  avoid  the  deadly  weapons 
afterward  used  to  kill  (hem.  To  these  watcnings,  and 
those  deadly  afler-assaults,  I  apprehend  Job  refers,  when 
he  says,  am  la  whale^  (but  a  crocodile  no  doubt  is  what  is 
meant  there,)  that  tkou  settest  a  watch  over  me?  "  Difierent 
methods,"  says  Maillet,  *'  are  used  to  take  crocodiles,  and 
some  of  them  very  singular ;  the  most  common  is  to  dig 
deep  ditches  along  the  Nile,  which  are  covered  with  straw, 
and  into  which  the  crocodile  may  probably  tumble.  Some- 
times they  take  them  with  hooks,  which  are  baited  with  a 
nuarter  of  a  pig,  or  with  bacon,  or  which  they  are  very  fond. 
Some  hide  themselves  in  the  places  which  they  know  to  be 
frequented  by  this  creature,  and  lay  snares  for  him." — ^Bur- 

DER. 

Ver.  19.  How  long  wilt  thou  not  depart  from  me, 
nor  let  me  alone  till  I  swallow  down  my  spit- 
tle? 

f  his  is  a  proverb  among  the  Arabians  to  the  present  day, 
»>  which  they  understand.  Give  me  leave  to  rest  after  my 
Ikigue.    This  is  the  favour  which  Job  complains  is  not 

Slanted  to  him.  There  are  two  instances  which  illustrate 
0  passage  (quoted  by  Schultens)  in  Harris's  Narratives, 
criUtied  the  Assembly.  One  is  of  a  person,  who,  when 
fagerlf  pressed  to  give  an  aoooimtof  bis  traveb,  answefed 


with  impatience,  "  Let  me  swallow  down  my  spitfle,  for  my 
journey  hath  fatigued  me."    The  other  mstanee  is  of  a 


please  swallow  down  even  Tigris  and  Euphrates  {*  that  is, 
take  what  time  you  please. — ^Burobu 

CHAPTER  VIIL 
Yer.  11.  Can  the  rush  grow  up  without  mire} 
can  the  flag  grow  without  water? 

The  reed  grows  in  immense  numbers  on  the  banks  and 
in  the  streams  of  the  Nile.  Extensive  woods  of  the  canes 
PhragmU  and  Calama  magrostes,  which  rise  to  the  height 
of  twelve  yards,  cover  the  marshes  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Suez.  The  stems  are  conveyed  all  over  Egypt  and 
Arabia,  and  are  employed  by  the  Orientals  in  constmct^ 
ing  the  flat  terraces  of  their  habitations.  Cabnet  thinks 
it  probable  that  this  extensive  region  of  canes  gave  name 
to  the  Red  Sea,  which,  in  those  times,  entirely  inundated 
the  marshes  on  its  borders.  Jam  Supn  is  a  sea  that  pro- 
duces canes ;  and  as  the  Arabs  denote  two  sons  of  canes 
by  the  general  name  ^^r,  the  surname  bein^  added  after- 
ward, Moses,  the  sacred  historian,  followmg  the  same 
ancient  denominations,  did  not  attend  to  the  specifical  nice- 
ties of  botanology.  This  same  leader  of  the  people,  un- 
derwent the  first  dangers  of  his  life  in  a  cradle  maae  of 
the  reeds  donax  or  hagni.  This  information  induced  Cal- 
met  to  conclude,  that  in  these  reeds,  which  covered  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  we  have  what  our  translation  renders 
the  flags,  (suph,^  in  which  Moses  was  concealed  in  his  tnink, 
or  ark  of  bulrushes,  goma.  The  remarkable  height  to  which 
they  p^row,  and  their  vast  abundance,  lead  to  the  persuasion, 
that  m  some  thick  tuft  of  them,  Ihe  future  prophet  of  Israel 
was  concealed.  It  appears  also,  from  the  interrelation  of 
Job,  that  the  goma  cannot  reach  its  full  stature  without  an 
abundant  supply  of  water :  "  Can  the  rush--^oma,  rather 
the  tall  strong  cane  or  reed — grow  up  without  water  1** 
This  plant,  therefore,  being  a  tul  reed,  is  with  great  pro- 
priety associated  with  the  Iranah,  or  cane :  "  In  the  habita- 
tion of  dragons,  where  each  lay,  shall  be  grass,  with  canes 
and  rwis."— Paxton. 

Yer.  12.  While  it  is  yet  in  his  greenness,  afid  not 
cut  down,  it  withereth  before  any  other  herb. 

The  application  of  this  beautiftil  similitude  is  easy,  and 
its  moral  exquisitely  correct  and  pertinent.  As  the  most 
succulent  plants  are  dependant  n|K>n  foreign  support  for  a 
continuance  of  that  succulence,  and  in  the  midst  of  their 
vigour  are  sooner  parched  up  than  plants  of  less  humidity ; 
so  the  most^prosperous  sinner  does  not  derive  his  prosper- 
ity from  himselr,  and  is  often  destroyed  in  the  highday  of 
his  enjoyments,  more  signally  and  abruptly  than  those  who 
are  less  favoured,  and  appear  to  stand  less  securely.— Good. 

CHAPTER  IX. 
Ver.  18.  He  will  not  suffer  me  to  take  my  breath, 
but  filleth  me  with  bitterness. 

Of  a  cruel  master  it  is  said,  "  When  his  servants  stop  to 
take  their  breath,  he  abuses  them."  "  The  man  ^dges 
me  my  breath.**  "  What !  can  I  work  without  takmg  my 
breath  1"  "  The  toil  is  alwajrs  upon  me:  I  have  not  time 
for  breathing."— Roberts. 

Yer.  25.  Now  my  days  are  swifter  than  a  post : 
they  flee  away,  they  see  no  good. 

"Ah!  my  dajrs  are  like  an  arrow."  "What  is  my  time! 
'tis  like  the  wind."  "  *Tis  like  cotton  spread  in  the  strong 
wind."  "  See  that  fhllinc  leaf;  that  is  life."  "  'Tis  but 
as  a  snap  of  the  finger."  "  Am  I  not  like  a  fiower  1" 
"  Yes;  it  is  a  stream."  "  Aneer-mnfJe^  i  e.  a  bubble !  how 
softly  it  glides  along !  how  beautiftil  its  colours  I  but  how 
soon  it  disappears." — Roberts. 

The  common  pace  of  travelling  in  the  East  is  very  slow. 
Camels  go  little  more  than  two  miles  an  hour.  Those  who 
carried  messages  in  haste  moved  very  differently.  Drome- 
daries, a  sort  of  camel,  which  is  exceedingly  swift,  are  used 
for  this  purpose ;  and  Lady  M.  W.  Mcaitagne  asserts,  that 
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they  fiir  outran  the  fwifiest  horses.  There  are  also  mes- 
sercers  who  run  on  fooL  and  who  sometimes  go  a  hundred 
andfifly  miles  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours;  with  what 
enerK7  then  might  Job  say,  "  My  days  are  swifter  than  a 
post.  Instead  of  passing  away  with  a  slowness  of  motion 
like  that  of  a  caravan,  my  days  of  orosperity  hare  disap- 

S eared  with  a  swiftness  hke  that  or  a  messenger  carrying 
espatches.— Buaoia.    ', 

Ver.  26.  They  are  passed  away  as  the  swift  ships ; 
as  the  eagle  thai  hasteth  to  the  prey. 

^'The  swift  ships."    Many  interpr^ations  have  been 
given  of  this  expression.    The  author  of  the  Fragments  an- 
nexed to  Calmel's  Dictionary,  observes,  that  if  it  can  be 
rendered  supposable  that  any  animal,  or  class  of  animals, 
may  be  metaphorically  called  ships,  it  is  the  dromedary, 
well  known  to  Job.    The  eastern  writers  apply  the  term  to 
camels  and  dromedaries.    "  The  whole  caravan  beiDg  now 
assembled,  consists  of  a  thoasand  horses,  mules,  and  asses, 
and  of  five  hundred  camels :  these  are  the  ships  of  Arabia ; 
their  seas  are  the  deserts.*'    (Sandy's  Travels.)    "What 
enables  the  shepherd  to  perform  the  long  and  tiresome  jour- 
neys across  Africa,  is  the  camel,  emphatically  called  by  the 
Ar&bs,  the  ship  of  the  desert :  he  neems  to  have  been  crea- 
ted for  this  very  trade."   (Brace's  Travels.)    Of  the  drom- 
edary, which  IS  a  kind  of  camel,  Mr.  Morgan  {fftsiiny  of 
Algiers)ssLYs,  *'  I  saw  one  perfectly  white  au  over,  belon^g- 
mg  to  ueUsL  Oumane,  princess  of  that  noble  Arab  Neja, 
named  Heyl  ben  Ali,  upon  which  she  put  a  very  sreat 
value,  never  sending  it  abroad  but  upon  some  extraoroioa- 
ry  occasion,  when  Uie  greatest  expedition  was  required: 
having  others,  inferior  in  swiftness,  for  more  oitlinary 
messages.    They  say  that  one  of  these  Aasharies  will,  in 
one  night,  and  through  a  level  country^  traverse  as  much 
ground  as  any  single  horse  can  perform  m  ten,  which  is  no 
exaggeration  of  the  matter,  since  many  have  affirmed  to 
me,  that  it  makes  nothing  of  holding  its  rapid  pace,  which 
is  a  most  violent  hard  trot,  for  four>and-twenty  hours  on  a 
stretch,  without  showing  the  least  sign  of  weariness  or  in- 
clination to  bait;  and  that  then  having  swallowed  a  ball  or 
two  of  a  sort  of  paste  made  up  of  barley-meal,  and,  maybe, 
a  little  powder  of  dry  dates  among  it,  with  a  bowl  of  wa- 
ter, or  camel's  milk,  if  to  be  had,  and  which  the  courier 
seldom  forgets  to  be  provided  with  in  skins,  as  well  for  the 
sustenance  of  himself  as  of  his  pegasus,  the  indefatigable 
animal  will  seem  as  fresh  as  at  first  setting  out,  and  ready 
to  continue  ranning  at  the  same  scarcely  credible  rate,  for 
as  many  hours  longer,  and  so  on  from  one  extremity  of  the 
African  desert  to  the  other,  provided  its  rider  coald  hold 
out  without  sleep,  and  other  refreshments."     The  follow- 
ing extracts  from  Arabic  poetry,  translated  by  Sir  W.  Jones, 
speak  the  same  language: — 

"  Eveo  DOW  she  (the  cameD  hat  a  tpirft  wo  brisk,  that  aba  iliaa  with 
the  rein,  like  a  duo  cloud  driTeo  by  the  whid,  after  ii  baa  diaeharged 
iu  shower. 

**  Ijong  la  her  neck ;  and  when  ahe  rdaea  It  with  celerity,  it  reaem- 
blea  the  stem  of  a  abip.  floating  aloft  on  the  biUowy  Tiprla. 

**  Ah,  tbe  veUclea  wnicb  bore  away  my  fair  one,  on  Ibe  mominK  when 
the  rribe  of  Blalee  departed,  and  their  camela  were  traYaraing  the  banka 
of  Deda,  reeembled  large  ahipa. 

'*8ailinv  from  Adutt,  or  Teaaela  of  (the  merchant)  Ibn  Tamfai,  which 
the  mariner  now  torna  obliquely,  and  now  ateera  in  a  direct  courae  : 

**  Ships  whk»b  cleave  the  Ibaminc  wavea  with  their  prowa,  aa«  boy 
at  play  dl^dea  with  hla  hand  tbe  collected  earttu"— BoansB. 

CHAPTER  X. 

Ver.  10.  Hast  thou  not  poured  me  out  as  milk, 
and  curdled  roe  like  cheese  9 

Much  philological  learning  has  been  brought  to  the  ex- 
planation of  this  passage.  In  the  preceding  yerse,  Job  is 
speaking  of  his  death.  '*  Wilt  thou  bring  me  unto  dust 
tgain  T  But  what  has  the  pouring  out  of  milk  to  do  with 
death  1  The  people  of  the  East  pour  milk  upon  their  heads 
after  performmg  the  ftmeral  ohseqnies.  Has  a  lather  a 
profligate  son^  one  he  never  expects  to  reclaim,  he  says,  in 
tefereuce  to  him,  "Ah  I  I  hare  poured  milk  upon  my  heiH" 
<.«."!  hare  done  with  him;  he  is  as  one  dead  to  me." 
"  And  eurdied  me  like  cheese.'*  The  cheese  of  the  East  is 
little  better  than  curds :  and  these  also  are  used  at  the  ftmeral 
ceremonies. — RoBsaTiL 


CHAPTER  XIL 
Ver.  2.  No  doubt  but  ye  are  the  people,  and  wis- 
dom shall  die  with  you. 

The  people  Of  the  East  take  great  pleasure  in  ir^,  and 
some  or  their  satirical  sajrings  are  very  cutting,  when  a 
sage  intimates  that  he  has  superior  wisdom,  or  when  he  is 
disposed  to  rally  another  for  his  meager  attainments,  he 
sayi,  "  Yes,  yes ;  you  are  the  man !"  "  Your  wisdom  is 
like  the  sea.*'  "  i  on  found  it  in  dreams.**  "  When  you 
die,  whither  will  wisdom  go  1**  "  You  have  ill  wisdom  !*• 
*'  When  ^one,  alas !  what  will  become  of  wisdom  V  "  O 
*he  Nyani!  O  the  philosopher  !** — Roberts. 

Ver.  4.  I  am  05  one  mocked  of  his  neighbour, 
who  calleth  upon  God,  and  he  answereth  him: 
the  just  upright  man  is  laughed  to  scorn. 

Though  Job,  in  his  distress,  cried  unto  the  Lord,  his 
neighbours  mocked  him,  and  laughed  him  to  scorn ;  show* 
ing  their  own  imj)iety,  and  belief  that  God  would  not  an- 
swer him.  Sometimes,  when  a  heathen  (who  is  supposed 
to  be  forsaken  of  ike  gods)  performs  a  penance  or  religions 
austerity,  others  will  mock  him,  anci  say,  "  Fast  for  me 
also ;  yes,  nerfonn  the  poosy  for  me,  and  you  shaU  have  all 
yon  want."  Should  a  man,  who  is  suffering  under  the 
pimishment  due  to  his  crimes,  cry  to  the  gods  for  help, 
those  who  are  near  reply,  (^forikegodSt)  **  Yes.  we  are  here ; 
what  do  you  wanti  we  will  help  you.'  "When  the  gods 
come,  teU  them  I  am  gone  home;  I  could  not  remain  any 
longer.**  Thus  was  the  just,  the  upright  Job,  laughed  to 
scorn  when  he  called  upon  God.— Robbbts. 

Ver.  5.  He  that  is  ready  to  slip  with  his  feet  is  as 
a  lamp  despised  in  the  thought  of  him  that  is  at 
ease. 

The  critics  are  by  no  means  agreed  on  the  import  of  this 
passage:  and,  to  say  tmth^  we  cannot  flatter  ourselves  with 
a  complete  removal  of  its  tmcertainty.  However,  the 
attempt  to  explain  it  is  honourable,  even  though  it  fail. 
To  us  it  seems  to  suggest  a  comparison  between  the  super- 
abundant splendours  of  the  interior  of  a  wealthy  man*s 
dwelling,  and  the  dark,  dismal,  night-wandering  of  a  way- 
worn traveller.  To  add  a  lamp,  however  bri^huy  burning, 
to  what  Mr.  Good  calls  "  the  stmshine  of  the  prosperous, 
were  to  render  that  lamp  a  contempt,  a  ridicule,  whereas 
the  man  who  stays  amid  mire  and  clay,  in  outer  darkness, 
would  rejoice  to  profit  by  its  lustre.  A  travelling  lamp, 
though  its  light  be  vivid,  would  be  laughed  at  amid  the 
various  elegant  illuminations  in  the  interipr  of  a  bouse 
fitted  up  witn  great  taste  by  a  man  of  fashion :  nevertheless, 
however  awkward,  coarse,  and  clumsy,  it  may  be,  the  man 
who  is  falling  into  a  quagmire  would  be  extremely  thankful 
for  its  assistance.  This  acceptation  of  the  sentiment  de- 
mands no  dislocation  of  any  word  in  the  text:  but,  whether 
it  completely^  dissipates  the  obscurity  of  the  passage,  the 
reader  must  jvtdge* — Taylob.  in  Calmct. 

D*Oyley  and  Mant  quote  from  Caryl  and  Poole  as  fol- 
lows: "A  despised  lamp  is  of  the  same  signification  with  a 
smoking  firebrand;  which  last  is  a  proverb  for  that  which 
is  almost  spent,  and  therefore  despised  and  thrown  away  as 
useless.**  In  view  of  these  observations,  it  is  worthy  of 
notice,  that  of  a  man  who  is  much  despised,  or  who  is  venr 
contemptible,  it  is  said,  "  That  fellow  is  like  the  half-con- 
sumed firebrand  of  the  ftmeral  pile.*'  Job,  by  his  enemies, 
was  counted  as  a  despised  lamp.  When  a  person  is  sick 
imto  death,  it  is  said,  "  His  lamp  is  going  out.**  After 
death,  "  His  lamp  has  gone  out.'*  when  a  person  is  indis* 
posed,  should  a  lamp  give  a  dim  light,  the  people  of  the 
nouse  will  become  much  alarmed,  as  they  think  ii  a  Imtl 
sign.  A  lamp,  therefore,  which  boras  dimly,  (as  did  that 
ofJob,)  will  DC  lightly  esteemed. — Roberts. 

Yer.  20.  He  removeth  away  the  speech  of  thi> 
trusty,  and  taketh  away  the  understarjding  of 
the  aged. 

The  term  o^spr  seems,  in  this  present  place,  to  imply  some- 
thing more  than  "  of  the  aged,^  as  it  is  commonly  render- 
ed; and  rather  infimalist,  "the  aged  oftcii^ly  ^ov*'' 


JOB. 


Chap.  12—15 


public conncil;"  wh^nteiXiBT&idiU9A**Menatars,^by8chni'  | 
tens  aud  Dr.  Stock ;  but  elders,  or  elderwienj  is  a  more  gene-  I 
ral  term,  and  hence  more  extensively  appropriate,  as  well 
as  more  consonant  with  what  ought  ever  to  be  the  unaffect- 
ed simplicity  of  biblical  langoag^e.  Though  the  term  tena- 
tors  includes  the  idea  of  age.  it  includes  it  more  remotely. 
In  Qea.  1.  7,  we  have  a  similar  use  of  the  term  elders :  for 
we  are  told,  that  **  when  Joseph  went  up  into  the  land  of 
Canaan  to  bury  his  father,  with  him  went  all  the  servants 
of  Pharaoh,  the  elders  of  his  house,  and  all  the  elders  of  ike 
land  of  Egypt ;"  in  other  words,  the  chief  officers  of  state, 
the  privy  counsellors,  and  the  entire  senate  or  body  of  le- 
gislators, chosen  from  the  land  or  people.— Good. 

Ver.  22.  He  discovereth  deep  things  oat  of  dark- 
ness, and  bringeth  out  to  light  the  shadow  of 
death. 

The'anthor  of  the  poem  discovers  a  great  partiality  for 
this  ftgore :  the  reader  can  scarely  tail  to  recollect  its  oo- 
enrrence  in  ch.  x.  21, 32.  In  the  present  instance,  how- 
ever, it  appears  to  be  used  in  a  aifferent  sense,  and  to 
alluae,  in  characteristic  imagery,  to  the  dark  ana  recon- 
dite plots,  the  deep  and  desperate  designs,  of  traitors  and 
eonsbirators,  or  otner  state-villains :  for  it  should  be  observ- 
ed, that  the  entire  passage  has  a  reference  to  the  machinery 
of  a  regnlar  and  political  government;  and  that  its  general 
drift  is  to  imprint  upon  the  mind  of  the  hearer  the  important 
doctrine,  that  the  whole  of  the  constituent  principles  of  such 
a  ^vemment,  its  officers  and  institutions,  its  monarch  and 
pnnces,  its  privy-counsellors,  judges,  and  ministers  of  state ; 
Its  chieftains,  public  orators,  and  assembly  of  elders:  its 
nobles,  or  men  of  hereditary  rank ;  and  its  stout,  robust 
peasantry,  as  we  should  express  it  in  the  present  day ;  nay, 
the  deep,  designing  villains  that  plot  in  secret  its  destruc- 
tion,— that  the  nations  themselves,  and  the  heads  or  sove- 
reigns of  the  nations,  are  all  and  equally  in  the  hands  of 
the  Almightv ;  that,  with  him,  human  pomp  is  poverty, 
human  excellence  turpitude,  human  judgment  error,  human 
wisdom  folly,  human  dignmes  contempt,  huiuan  stren^ 
weakness.— 4iooD. 

CHAPTER  XIIL 
Yer.  15.  Thoagh  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in 
him :  but  I  will  maintain  mine  own  ways  be- 
fore him. 

When  a  master  chastises  an  affectionate  slave,  or  tells 
him  to  leave  his  service,  he  says,  "  My  lord,  though  you 
slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  you.*'  Does  a  huslMind  beat  his 
wife,  she  exclaims,  "  My  husband,  though  you  kill  me,  I 
will  not  let  you  go.**  "  iLill  me,  my  lord,  if  you  please,  but 
I  will  not  leave  you :  I^rust  in  you."  "  Oh  I  beat  me  not ; 
do  I  not  trust  in  youl"  '*  What  an  affectionate  wife  that  is: 
though  her  husband  cot  her  to  pieces,  yet  she  trusts  in  him." 
*'  The  fellow  is  always  beating  her,  yet  she  confides  in  him." 
"^Roberts. 

Ver.  24.  Wherefore  hidest  thou  thy  face,  and 
holdest  me  for  thine  enemy  ? 

Job,  in  his  distress,  makes  this  pathetic  inquiry  of  the 
Lord.  Should  a  great  man  become  displeased  with  a  per- 
son tO'Whom  he  has  been  previously  kind,  he  will,  when  he 
sees  him  approaching,  avert  his  face,  or  conceal  it  with  his 
hand,  which  shows  at  once  what  is  the  state  of  the  case. 
The  poor  man  then  mourns,  and  complains,  and  asks, 
**  Ah  f  why  does  he  hide  his  face  1"  The  wife  savs  to  her 
offended  husband,  '*  Why  do  yon  hide  your  facel"  The 
son  to  his  father,  **  Hide  not  your  &ce  from  your  son."— 

ROBtKTS. 


Ver.  26.  For  thon  writes!  bitter  things  against  me. 

"  Ah !  the  things  that  man  has  written  against  me  to  the 
judge,  are  all  kastapu^  all  bitter."  **  Oh  I  that  is  a  bitter, 
bitter  fault."  *'  Who  will  make  this  bitterness  sweet  1"— 
Roberts. 

Ver.  27.  Thou  pattest  my  feet  also  in  the  stocks, 
and  lookest  narrowly  unto  all  my  paths  \  thou 
Mttast  a  prim  upon  the  heels  of  my  feet 


The'  punishment  of  the  stocks  has  been  common  in  the 
East  from  the  most  remote  antiquity,  as  is  seen  in  a1!  their 
records.  But  whether  the  stocks  were  formerly  like  clogs, 
or  as  those  of  the  present  day,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Those 
now  in  use  differ  from  those  in  England,  as  the  unfbrtunate 
culprit  has  to  lie  with  his  back  on  the  grotmd,  having  his 
feet  fast  in  one  pair,  and  his  hands  in  another.  Thus,  all 
he  can  do  is  to  wriine  his  body;  his  arms  and  legs  being 
so  fast,  that  he  cannot  possibly  move  them.  A  man  placed 
in  great  difficulty,  says^ "  Alas  1  I  am  now  in  the  stocks." 
*'I  have  put  my  boy  m  the  Pulunxu,"  i.  e.  stocks;  which 
meanSp  he  is  confined,  or  sent  to  scnool.  To  a  young  man 
of  roving  habits,  it  is  said, "  You  must  have  your  feet  in  the 
Stocks,''  i. «.  get  married.  "  Alas !  alas  1  I  am  now  in  the 
Slocks;  the  guards  are  around  my  path,  and  a  seal  is  put 
upon  my  feet."— Robbrts.    {8ee  ESngraving.) 

CHAPTER  XIV. 
Yer.  4.  Who  can  bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an 
unclean  ?  not  one. 

The  following  are  common  savings  >-"  Who  can  mm 
a  black  crow  into  a  white  crane  1"  "  Who  can  make  the 
bitter  fruit  sweet  1"  "  Who  can  make  straight  the  tail  of 
the  dog  V*  "  If  you  give  the  serpent  sweet  things,  wilkhis 
poison  depart  1"— Roberts. 

Ver.  7.  For  there  is  hope  of  a  tree,  if  it  be  cut 
llown,  that  it  will  sprout  again,  and  that  the 
tender  branch  thereof  will  not  cease. 

Trees  here  appear  to  be  more  tenacious  of  life  than  in 
EIngland.  See  them  blown  down ;  yet  from  the  roots  fresh 
shoots  spring  up.  See  them  sometimes  at  such  an  angle 
(through  storms)  that  their  branches  nearly  touch  ^ 
ground,  and  yet  they  keep  that  position,  and  continue  to 
bear  fruit.  Those  trees,  also,  which  have  actually  been 
cut  down,  after  a  few  showers,  soon  begin  to  send  forth  the 
"tender  branch."  The  plantain-tree,  after  it  has  borne 
fruit  once,  is  cut  down ;  but  from  its  roots  another  springs 
up,  whicn,  in  its  turn,  also  gives  fruit,  and  is  then  cut 
down,  to  make  way  for  another.  Thus,  in  reference  to 
this  tree,  it  may  be  truly  said,  Cutit  down,  but "  the  tender 
branch  thereof  will  not  cease."— Blobkbtb. 

Yer.  17.  My  transgression  is  sealed  up  in  a  bag, 
and  thou  sewest  up  mine  iniquity. 

The  money  that  is  collected  together  in  the  treasures  of 
eastern  princes  is  told  up  in  certain  equal  sums,  fut  into 
bagSf  and  seoleil.— (Chardin.)  These  are  what  in  some 
parts  of  the  Levant  are  called  pursei,  where  they  reckon 
^eat  expenses  by  so  many  purses.  The  mone^  collected 
m  the  temple  in  tne  time  of  Joash,  for  its  reparation,  seems, 
in  like  manner,  to  have  been  told  up  in  baesof  equal  value 
to  each  other,  and  probably  delivered  sealed  to  those  who 
paid  the  workmen,  (2  Elings  xii.  10.)  If  Job  alludes  to  this 
custom,  it  should  seem  that  he  considered  his  offences  as 
reckoned  by  God  to  be  very  numerous,  as  well  as  not  suf- 
fered to  be  lost  in  inattention,  since  they  are  only  consider- 
able sums  which  are  thus  kept — HABMm. 

Yer.  19.  The  waters  wear  the  stones:  thou  wash- 
est  away  the  things  which  grow  out  of  the  dust 
of  the  earth ;  and  thou  destroyest  the  hope  of 
man. 


b  a  man  found  fault  with  because  he  makes  slow  pro- 

the  water 
Stones." 


Ma  a  luau  ivuuu  aohm  wjui   wm^ausv  ihc  iiuinvo  si 

gress  in'his  undertaking,  he  says,  "  Never  mind :  tl 
which  runs  so  softly,  will,  in  time,  wear  away  the 


CHAPTER  XV. 
Yer.  7.  Art  thou  the  first  man  thai  was  bomf 
or  wast  thou  made  before  the  hills? 

When  a  n^JoHtj^  of  people  agree  on  any  subfeet,  should 
an  individual  pertmaciouny  oppose  them,  it  will  be  asked, 
"  What !  were  you  bom  before  all  others  1**^  "  Yep,  jres; 
he  is  the  Anc  man :  no  wonder  he  has  so  omch  wisdom  t" 
.  "  SaUm  to  the  first  I  man.''-*RoBEBi«. 


Chav.  16. 
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Hebrew,  "  Waet  th<ni  born  first  of  mankind  V*  Snch  ap- 
pears to  me  the  trae  rendering,  thoaffh  it  is  given  differently 
p^  different  commentators,  and  will  admit  of  various  sig- 
nifications;  the  word  b^k  (Adam)  being  either  a  proper 
name,  or  an  appellatiye  for  mankind  at  large;  whence 
come  of  the  oldest  versions  render  the  passage,  "Wast 
thou  bom  before  Adaml**  while  the  genendiiy,  and  in  my 
opinion  more  correctly,  give  ns,  "  An  primns  homo  natus 
esl"  "Art  thou  the  first4)om  of  men  1" or,  "Wast  thon 
bom  first  of  mankind  1"—Oood. 

Ver.  26.  He  runoeth  apon  him,  even  on  his  neck, 
upon  the  thick  bosses  of  his  bucklers. 

Wrestlers,  before  they  began  their  combats,  were  rubbed 
all  over  in  a  rough  manner,  and  aAerward  anointed  with 
oil,  in  order  to  increase  the  strength  and  flexibility  of  their 
limbs.  But  as  this  unction,  in  making  the  skin  too  slippery, 
rendered  it  difficult  for  them  to  take  hold  of  each  other, 
they  remedied  that  inconvenience,  sometimes  by  rolling 
themselves  in  the  dust  of  the  Pakestra,  sometimes  by  throw- 
ing fine  sand  upon  each  other,  kept  for  that  purpose  in 
XystK,  or  porticoes  of  the  Gymnasia.  Thus  prepared,  they 
began  their  combat  They  were  matched  two  against  two, 
and  sometimes  several  euuples  contended  at  the  same  time. 
In  this  combat,  the  whole  aim  and  design  of  the  wrestlers 
was  to  throw  their  adversary  upon  the  ground.  Both 
strength  and  art  were  employed  to  this  purpose:  they 
seized  each  other  by  the  arms,  drew  forward,  pushed  back- 
ward, used  many  distortions  and  twistings  of  the  body; 
locking  their  limbs  in  each  other's,  seizing  by  the  neck  or 
throat,  pressing  in  their  arms,  struggling,  plying  on  all 
fides,  limng  from  the  ground,  dashing  their  heads  together 
like  rams,  and  twisting  one  another's  necks.  In  this  man- 
ner, the  athletae  wrestled  standing,  the  combat  ending  with 
the  &11  of  one  of  the  competitors.  To  this  combat  the 
words  of  Eliphaz  seem  to  apply:  *'  For  he  stretchetb  out 
his  hand  against  God"  like  a  wrestler,  challenging  his  an- 
tagonist to  the  contest, "  and  strengthening  himself,"  rather 
▼annteth  himself  stands  up  haughtily,  and  boasts  of  his 
prowess  in  the  rail  view  of  "the  Almighty,*'  throwing 
abroad  his  anas,  clapping  his  hands  together,  springing 
into  the  middle  of  the  ring,  and  taking  his  station  there  in 
the  adjusted  attitude  of  defiance.  "  He  runneth  upon  him, 
even  on  his  neck,"  or  with  his  neck  stretched  out,  furi- 
ously dashing  his  head  against  the  other;  and  this  he  does, 
even  when  he  perceives  tnat  his  adversary  It  covered  with 
defensive  armour, upon  which  he  can  makero  impression: 
"he  runneth  upon  the  thick  bosses  of  *  bucWers." — 
Pazton. 

Ver.  33.  He  shall  shake  off  his  unr*pe  grape  as 
the  vine,  and  shall  cast  off  his  Aower  as  the 
olive. 

It  would  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  teamed  world, 
if  observations  made  in  Judea  itself^  or  ratW*.r,  in  this  case, 
in  the  land  of  Uz,  were  communicated  to  u  relating  to  the 
natural  causes  which  occasion,  from  time  i^  time,  a  disap- 
pointment of  their  hopes  from  their  vinewrds  and  olive 
plantations ;  and  the  effects  of  a  violently  sultry  southeast 
wind  on  their  most  useful  or  remarkable  vegetables.  I  very 
much  Question,  however,  whether  the  words  of  Eliphaz,  in 
the  book  of  Job,  zv.  33,  refer  to  any  blasting  of  the  vine  by 
natural  causes;  they  seem  rather  to  exprp*-'  he  violently 
taking  away  the  tmripe  grapes  l^the  wild  Ar»*«,  of  whico 
I  have  given  an  accotmt  in  the  preceding  volume.  It  is 
certain  uie  word  noa  (tsfr,  translated  here  mmripe  graft ^  is 
used  to  express  those  grapes  that  were  so  far  advanced  in 
growth  as  to  be  eaiten,  though  not  properly  ripened,  as  ap- 
pears from  Jeremiah  zxzi.  89,  and  Ezek.  xviii.  9 ;  and  the 
verb  Dom  yoAmas^  transhitea  here  tkaU  off^  signifies  re- 
moving by  violence,  consequently  cannot  be  meant  of  any 
ihxnK  done  in  the  natural  course  of  tnings,  but  by  a  human 


imf  ( 
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bans ;  and  if  so,  may  aa  wdl  be  applied  to  the  depredations 
of  the  Arabs,  as  the'  impetuosity  or  deleterions  quality  of 
any  wind,  the  energy  of  poetry  making  use  of  a  verb  ac- 
tive instead  of  its  passive. 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  before  I  cloae,  just  to  take  notice, 
that  the  vulgar  Latin  translation  waa  so  little  apprehensive 
that  grapea^  when  grown  to  any  eonsiderable  size,  were 
wont  to  arop,  that  its  authors,  or  correctors,  have  rendered 
the  words  after  this  maimer : ''  Ledetur  qnaai  vinea  in  ^ri-  , 


mafi&rt  botnis  ejus,"  that  is, "  his  cluster  shall  be  injuTed 
as  a  vine  when  it  first  comes  into  flower :"  intimating,  that 
if  any  damage  is  done  to  the  vine  at  all  by  an  intemperate 
season,  they  supposed  it  would  be  upon  its  first  flowering. 
How  arduous  is  the  business  of  translating  a  foreign  poem 
into  English  verse  1  A  multitude  of  circumstances  must  be 
attended  to  by  such  a  translator,  when  he  finds  himself 
obliged,  as  he  often  does,  to  vary  the  expressions  a  little,  on 
account  of  his  verse :  and,  for  want  of  full  information  as 
to  particular  points,  ne  must  frequently  fail.  Mistakes  ol 
this  kind  demand  great  candour .^Hariher. 

A  north  or  northeast  wind  frequemly  proves  injurious  to 
the  olive-trees  in  Greece,  by  destroying  the  blossom.  Dr. 
Chandler  sajrs,  *'  We  ate  under  an  oiive-tree,  then  laden 
with  pale  yellow  flowers:  a  strong  breeze  from  the  sea 
scattered  the  bloom  and  incommoded  us,  but  the  spot 
afforded  no  shelter  more  eligible."  In  another  place,  he 
observes,  **  The  olive-groves  are  now,  as  anciently,  a  prin- 
cipal source  of  the  riches  of  Athens.  The  mills  for  pressing 
and  finding  the  olives  are  in  the  town ;  the  oil  is  depos- 
ited m  large  earthen  Jars,  sunk  in  the  ground,  in  the  areas 
before  the  houses.  The  crops  had  failed  five  years  suc- 
cessively, when  we  arrived:  the  cause  assigned  was  a 
northerly  wind.  callM  Qreco-Tramontane,  which  destroyed 
the  flower.  The  fruit  is  set  in  about  a  fortnight,  when  the 
apprehension  from  this  unpropitious  quarter  ceases.  The 
bloom  in  the  following  year  was  unhurt,  and  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  leaving  the  Athenians  happy  in  the  prospect 
of  a  plentiful  harvest."— Burder. 

CHAPTER  XVL 
Ver.  3.  Shall  vain  words  have  an  end  ?  or  fvhat 
imboldeneth  thee  that  thou  answerest  ? 

The  Hebrew  has,  "  words  of  in'ni."  "  His  proraikn. ! 
it  is  only  wind."  "  His  words  are  all  wind."  "  The  wind 
has  taken  away  his  words."  "  Breath,  breath ;  all  breath  t" 
— Roberts. 

Ver.  4.  I  also  could  speak  as  ye  do:  if  yoursoni 
were  in  my  souVs  stead,  I  could  heap  up  words 
against  you,  and  shake  my  head  at  you. 

The  whole  of  this  passajge  is  rendered  unintelligible,  in 
its  usual  mode  of  translatm^,  by  attributing  a  conditional 
instead  of  a  future  tense  to  it :  "  I  also  cculd  speak,  dx." 
or,  **  But  I  could  speak,"— instead  of/'  But  I  via  speak,"  or 
"talk  on."— Good. 

Ver.  9.  He  teareth  me  in  his  wrath  who  hateth 
me'  he  foasheth  upon  me  with  his  teeth, 
mine  enemy  sharpeneth  his  eyes  upon  me. 

*'  Has  not  the  cruel  man  been  sharpening  his  eyes  upon 
mel"  "His  tfe&  are  like  arrows:  they  pierce  my  life." 
"  Truly,  his  catting  eyes  are  always  upon  me."  "  Yes, 
yes;  the  eyes  of  the  serpent."^RoBKRT8. 

Ver.  10.  They  have  gaped  upon  me  with  the!? 
mouth ;  they  have  smitten  me  upon  the  cheek 
reproachfully ;  they  have  gathered  themselves 
together  against  me. 

Here  is  another  living  plctnre  of  eastern  manners.  See 
the  exasperated  man ;  he  opens  his  mouth  like  a  wild  beast, 
shows  his  teeth,  then  suddenly  snaps  them  together.  Again 
he  pretends  to  make  another  snatch,  and  growls  like  a  tigef. 
Should  he  not  dare  to  come  near,  be  moves  his  hand,  w  it 
striking  you  on  the  cheek,  and  says,  "  I  will  beat  thy  kpt- 
rum,  1.  e.  cheek,  thou  low-caste  fellow."— Robkrts. 

From  the  following  extracts,  this  treatment  appears  to 
have  been  considered  very  injurious.  "  Davag6  was  deep- 
ly incensed :  nor  could  I  do  more  than  induce  him  to  come 
to  the  factory  on  business  while  I  was  there:  Mr.  Prin|rie 
having,  in  one  of  his  fits,  struck  him  on  the  cheek  with  the 
sole  of  his  slipper,  the  deepest  insult  that  can  be  offered  to 
an  Asiatic;  among  whom  it  is  considered  as  a  mark  ai  di»» 
respect  to  touch  even  the  sole  of  the  foot."  (Lord  ValeA* 
tia.)  "In  the  Mahratta  camp,  belonging  to  Scindia,  his 
prime  minister,  Surjee  Rao,  was  murdered  in  the  u6en 
iMzar :  his  mistresses  were,  as  os«al|  stripped .  of  aU  tney 
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pcmeased ;  and  his  favoarite  onti  was  aeni  for  to  court,  and 
ae^erelv  beaten  in  the  presence  of  Scindia's  wife,  who  add- 
led to  tne  indignity,  by  giving  her  seyeral  blows  herself 
with  a  slipper.  (BronghtoH.)  "When  the  vazir  declared 
himself  anable  to  procure  thie  money,  Fathh  All  Shah  re- 
proached him  for  nis  crimes,  struck  him  on  the  face,  and 
with  the  high  wooden  heel  of  a  slipper,  always  iron-bonnd, 
beat  oat  several  of  his  teeth/*    (Sir  W.  Ooseley.) 

The  Hindoo,  religionsly  arataining  from  animal  food 
and  intoxicating  liquors,  becomes  thereby  of  so  very  mild 
a  temper,  that  he  can  bear  almost  any  thing  without  emo- 
r>on,  except  slippering ;  that  is,  a  stroke  witn  the  sole  of  a 
slipper  or  sandal,  after  a  person  has  taken  it  off  his  foot 
and  spit  on  it ;  this  is  dreaded  aboye  all  affronts,  and  con- 
""Mered  as  no  less  ignominious  than  spittingin the  face, or 
bespattering  with  dirt,  among  Europeans.--BiiRDXR. 

CHAPTER  XVIL 
Vcr.  1.  My  breath  is  corrupt,  my  days  are  ex- 
tinct, the  graves  are  ready  for  me. 

A  man  far  advanced  in  years,  or  one  who  is  in  deep 
affliction,  says,  "  The  place  of  burning  is  near  to  me,  and 
the  wood  is  laid  together  for  my  funeral  pile."  "  How  are 
you,  my  friend  V*  "  How  am  17  I  will  tell  you.  Go,  order 
them  to  get  the  wood  together  to  bum  this  body.*'  A  father 
sometimes  says  of  his  wicked  sons,  "  Yes,  I  know  they  de- 
sire my  death ;  they  have  been  preparing  for  the  funeral ; 
they  are  ready  to  wash  me :  the  bier  is  at  hand,  and  the 
wood  is  prepared."  "  Why  do  you  all  look  so  anxious  1  I 
am  not  ready  Yor  the  washmg.** — Roberts. 

Yer.  3.  Lay  down  now,  put  me  in  a  surety  with 
thee;  who  is  he  that  will  strike  hands  with  me ? 

See  on  Prov.  6. 1. 

The  difficulty  in  this  passage  has  resulted,  m  the  £rst 
place,  from  the  abruptness  of  tne  transition;  and, secondly, 
iVom  its  being,  in  its  common  construction,  very  improperly 
separated  from  the  preceding  verse,  and  applied  to  the  Al- 
nughty  instead  of  to  Eliphaz,  the  last  speaker,  to  whom 
Job  is  peculiarly  addressmg  himself.  The  fair  interpreta- 
tion is,  '*  But  if  there  be  any  meaning  in  what  ye  say — ^if 
ye  do  not  revile  my  character,  but  beaeve  me  to  be  the  op- 
pressor and  the  hypocrite  ye  assert — come  on :  I  will  still 
venture  to  stake  myself  against  any  of  you.  Will  any  of 
you  venture  to  stake  me  against  yourselves  1  Who  is  he 
that  will  strike  hands  with  me  1  that  will  dare  to  measure 
his  deserts  with  my  own  1  and  appeal  to  the  Almighty,  in 
proof  that  he  is  a  juster  man  than  I  am  ?"  It  is  an  arpmen- 
turn  ad  hominem^  of  peculiar  force  and  approoriatmn,  ad- 
mirably calculated  to  confound  and  silence  the  persons  to 
whom  it  is  addressed.  The  custom  of  ^king  one  thing 
against  another  is  of  very  early  origin,  and  found  in  the 
rtjdest  and  simplest  modes  of  social  life ;  hence  the  pasto- 
rals of  Theocritus,  as  well  as  of  Virgil,  abound  witn  ref* 
erences  to  this  practice.— Qooo. 

Ver.  9.  The  righteous  also  shall  hold  on  his  way. 
and  he  that  hath  clean  hands  shall  be  stronger 
and  stronger. 

The  idea  here  suggested  is  that  of  purity  and  hoUness. 
Porphyry  observes,  that  in  the  Leontian  mysteries  the  initi- 
ated had  their  hands  washed  with  honey,  instead  of  water, 
to  intimate  that  they  were  to  keep  their  hands  pare  from  all 
wickedness  and  mischief;  honey  being  of  a  cleansing  na- 
ture, and  preserving  other  things  from  corruption.— %ini- 


Yer.  V4.  1  have  said  to  corruption,  Thou  art  my 
father :  to  the  woim,  Thou  art  my  mother  and 
my  sister. 

Those  who  retire  fVom  the  world  to  spend  their  lives  in 
a  desert  place,  for  the  purpose  of  performing  religions  aus- 
leritiee,  oilen  exclaim  to  the  beasts,  "Yes;  you  are  my 
relations,  you  are  my  parents ;  these  are  my  companions 
md  fKends.'*-^RoBiRn. 

Ver.  16.  They  shall  go  down  to  the  bars  of  the 
pk,  when  our  rest  together  ts  in  the  dust 


Literally,  to  the  Itm&f— <<  the  gracing  limbs,"  **  the  tre- 
mendous  claws  or  talons"  of  the  grave.  The  imagery  is 
peculiarly  bold,  and  true  to  the  (general  character  under 
which  the  grave  is  presented  to  us  m  the  figurative  langnagv 
of  sacred  poetry, — as  a  monster,  ever  greedy  to  devour, 
with  horria  jaws  wide  ^pin^  for  his  prey;  and, in  the  pas* 
sage  before  us.  with  limbs  in  unison  with  his  jaws,  and 
rdidy  to  seize  hold  of  the  victims  allotted  to  him,  with  a 
strength  and  violence  from  which  none  can  extricate  them- 
selves. The  common  rendering  of  fiUcraf  vecies,  or  bars, 
as  of  a  prison,  is  as  uxmecessary  a  departure  from  the 
proper  figure,  as  it  is  from  the  primary  meaning  of  the 
original  term.— Good. 

CHAPTER  XVni. 

Ver.  2.  How  long  will  it  be  ere  you  make  an 
end  of  words? 

The  commentators  are  not  agreed  to  whom  the  opening 
of  this  speech  is  addressed.  Bemg  in  the  plural  number, 
it  cannot,  according  to  the  common  forms  of  Hebrew  col- 
loquy, be  addressed  to  Job  alooe.  Le  Clerc,  however,  a^ 
tempts  to  prove,  that,  under  particular  circumstances,  such 
a  form  may  be  admitted,  and  especially  when  particular 
refln)ect  is  intended.  Other  interpreters  conceive  that  it  is 
addressed  to  Job  and  Eliphaz,  to  whom  Job  had  been  just 
replying.  But  the  neater  number  concur  in  supposing 
that  it  relates  to  the  family  or  domestics  of  Job,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  himself,  who,  it  may  be  conceived,  were  present, 
and  at  least  tacitly  aj^roving  his  rebukes:  "  TW  cum  tud 
^familid"  is  the  explanation  cS*  Reiske.  It  is  more  probable 
that  it  applies  to  the  interlocutors  generally v»<jrooD. 

Yer.  4.  He  teareth  himself  in  his  anger :  shall 
the  earth  be  forsaken  for  thee  ?  and  shall  the 
rock  he  removed  out  of  his  place  ? 

"  Foolish  man,  why  are  yon  so  angry  1  Will  yonr  angtr 

SuU  down  the  mountain^r  take  a  single  hair  from  the 
ead  of  your  enemy  1"  "  This  evil  is  only  felt  in  your  own 
heart  and  house :  it  is  yonr  own  de8tniction."^R'oBSRTB. 

Yer.  5.  Yea,  the  light  of  the  wicked  shall  be  put 
out,  and  the  spark  of  his  fire  shall  not  shine. 
6.  The  light  shall  be  dark  in  his  tabernacle, 
and  his  candle  shall  be  put  out  with  him. 

See  on  1  Kings  11. 98. 

Yer.  8.  For  he  is  cast  into  a  net  by  his  own  fee^ 
and  he  walketh  upon  a  snare. 

The  original  implies  a  snare  with  pieces  of  wood,  or 
other  substance,  put  crosswise,  or  bar-wise,  so  as  to  sus- 
tain the  deceitful  covering  of  turf,  or  other  soil,  put  over 
it  to  hide  the  mischief  it  conceals.  The  term  is  t^sed  Exod. 
zxvii.  4,  to  express  a  grating,  or  network  of  brass.  The 
same  kind  of  snare  or  pitfall  is  still  frequently  employed 
throughom  India,  in  elephant-hunting.— udon. 

Yer.  15.  It  shall  dwell  in  his  tabernacle,  because 
it  is  none  of  his :  brimstone  shall  be  scattered 
upon  his  habitation. 

A  very  singular  method  of  expressing  sorrow  amr«if 
the  ancients,  was  by  burning  brimstone  in  the  house  of  the 
deceased.  Livy  mentions  this  practice  as  eeneral  among 
the  Romans ;  and  some  commentators  thinx  it  is  refenca 
to  in  these  words  of  Bildad :  "  Brimstone  shall  be  scatteted 
upon  his  habitation."  The  idea  corresponds  with  the  de- 
sign of  the  speaker,  which  is  to  describe  the  miserable  end 
of  the  hypocrite. — ^Pixton. 

Yer.  16.  His  roots  shall  be  dried  up  benettth,Vid 
above  shall  his  branch  be  cut  off 

Man  is  often  described  as  a  tree,  and  his  destmctioii  by 
the  cutting  off  of  the  branches.  "  Alasl  alas  I  he  is  like  a 
tree  whose  branches  have  been  struck  by  the  lightning." 
*'  He  is  a  tree  killed  by  the  shepherds ;"  which  alludes  to 
the  practice  (in  dry  weather,  when  the  grass  is  burned  up) 
of  climMliig  the  tteesto  lop  off  the  branchea  and  leaTcs  lor 
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the  use  of  the  flocks  and  cattle.  "  His  branches  and  shoota 
are  destroyed;"  which  means,  himself  and  family.  "I 
know  all  his  branches  and  bunches;"  meaning  all  his  con- 
nexions.   (See  on  Luke  xxiii  31.)--'Robbrtb. 

Yer.  17.  His  remembrance  shall  perish  from  the 
earth,  aod  he  shall  have  no  name  in  the  street 

"What  kind  of  a  man  is  RamarT  *'I  will  tell  you: 
his  name  is  in  averv  street;"  which  means,  he  is  a  oerson 
of  great  fame.  "  An  I  my  lord,  only  grant  me  this  favour, 
ana  your  name  shall  be  in  every  street."  "  Who  does  not 
wish  his  name  to  be  in  the  streets  1"  "  Wretch,  where  is 
thy  oame  )  What  d^g  of  the  street  will  acknowledge  thee  1*' 
'*  From  generation  to  generatios  ihaJl  bis  name  be  in  the 
streets.''  **  Where  is  tny  name  written  in  stone  1  No :  it 
is  written  in  water." — ^Robbrtb. 

Yer.  19.  He  shall  neither  have  son  nor  nephew 
among  his  people,  nor  any  remaining  in  his 
dwellings. 

Heb.  *'  Among  his  8qjoumings"-*fh>m  -u  **  to  sojourn,"  or 
**  dwell  for  a  short  and  uncertain  period,"  as  in  travelling. 
The  idea  is  peculiarly  expressive  and  forcible:  not  only 
among  bis  own  people,  and  in  his  own  settled  habitation, 
shall  his  name,  bis  memory,  his  family,  be  extinguished ; 
tmt  no  asylum,  no  refuge,  shall  be  aflbrded  them  in  distant 
countries,  and  among  strangers,  with  whom  he  had  casually 
sojourned,  and  where  his  memorv  might  be  supposed  to 
cail  forth  the  hospitalities  of  IhenoBhip.  The  Jewish  his- 
tory affords  innumerable  instances  of^  persons  compelled 
to  fly  from  their  native  homeft,  and  seek  an  asylum  m  the 
boGom  of  strangers,  to  whom  they  were  only  casually,  or 
even  altogether  unknown :  and,  without  ranging  further, 
the  history  of  Bflbses  himself,  the  probable  writer  of  the 
poem,  furnishes  us  with  a  memorable  example. — Gk>oo. 

The  oriipnal  word  for  dwellings,  Schultens  says,  signi- 
fies a  territory  of  refuge  for  strangers.  The  great  men 
among  the  Arabs  called  their  respective  districts  by  this 
name,  because  they  took  under  their  protection  all  defence- 
less and  necessitous  persons  who  flea  thither  ;  they  prided 
themselves  in  having  a  great  number  of  these  clients  or  de- 
pendants. This  was  an  ancient  custom  in  Arabia,  and 
continues  to  the  present  day.  The  Arabian  poets  frequents 
.y  refer  to  it.— Buaosa. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

Yer.  3.  These  ten  times  have  ye  reproached  me : 
you  are  not  ashamed  ^Aa^you  make  yourselves 
strange  to  me. 

See  on  Gen.  31.  7, 8. 

Yer.  6.  Know  now  that  Gted  hath  overthrown 
me,  and  hath  compassed  me  with  his  net 

The  allusion  here  may  be  to  an  ancient  mode  of  combat 
practised  amone  the  Persians,  Gtoths,  and  Romans.  The 
custom  amon^the  Romans  was  this :  one  of  the  combatants 
was  armed  with  a  sword  and  shield,  the  other  with  a  tri- 
dent and  net ;  the  net  be  endeavoured  to  cast  over  the  head 
of  his  adversary,  in  which,  when  he  succeeded,  the  entan- 
gled person  was  soon  pulled  down  by  a  noose,  that  fastened 
round  his  neck,  and  then  despatched.  The  person  who 
carried  the  net  and  trident  was  called  Retianus,  and  the 
other,  who  carried  the  sword  and  shield,  Secutor,  or  the 
pursuer,  because,  when  the  Retiarius  mifeed  his  throw,  he 
was  obliged  to  run  about  the  ground  till  be  got  his  net  in 
order  for  a  second  throw,  while  the  Secutor  followed  him, 
to  prevent,  and  despatch  him.  The  Persians  used  a  run- 
ning loop,  which  horsemen  endeavoured  to  cast  over  the 
heads  of  their  enemies,  that  they  might  pull  diem  ofi*  their 
horses.  The  Gbths  used  a  hoop  fSutened  to  a  pole.  (Olaus 
Magnus.)  "  In  the  old  Mexican  paintings,  we  find  war- 
riors almost  naked,  with  their  bodies  wrapped  in  a  net  of 
large  meshes,  which  they  throw  over  the  beads  of  their 
enemy."  (Humboldt.)— duaDBB. 

Yer.  16.  I  called  my  servant,  and  he  gave  me  no 
answer :  I  entreatied  him  with  my  mouth* 
43  ^ 


When  a  man  becomes  reduced  in  the  world,  his  slavea 
no  longer  obey  him :  he  calls,  but  they  answer  not ;  he 
looks,  and  they  laugh  at  him. 

Hence  the  verse— 

Kand&lum,  Paysar 
Alitalum,  V&rar 
Kavi-Kavi-End&r. 

"  Though  I  call,  he  comes  not ;  though  he  sees,  he 
answers  not ;  or,  I  am  engaged,  engaged,  says  he." — Rob- 
■ars. 

Yer.  17.  My  breath  is  strange  to  my  wife,  though 
I  entreated  for  the  children's  sftke  of  mine  own 
body. 

It  is  not  often  that  husbands,  in  these  regions,  conde- 
scend to  enireai  their  wives,  but  they  are  sometimes  (as 
when  sick  or  in  any  way  dependant)  obliged  to  humble 
themselves.  He  then  says,  "My  wife's  breath  is  not  now 
as  mine."  "  For  the  salce  of  your  children  listen  to  my 
word.^."  Nothing  is  more  provoking  to  a  woman  than  to 
say  she  has  the  breath  of  a  man. — Robkbtb. 

Yer.  20.  My  bone  cleaveth  to  my  skin  and  to  my 
flesh,  and  1  am  escaped  with  the  skin  of  my 
teeth. 

I  suppose  the  above  words  have  given  rise  to  the  old 
English  saying.  *'He  has  escaped  viiih  the  skin  of  his 
teeth  :*'  which  denotes  he  has  had  greii  difficulty  in  avoid- 
ing the  danger.  But  have  the  ieelk  any  skini  It  was 
formerly  a  custom  among  the  heathen  kings  to  knock  out 
the  teeth  of  their  prisoners,  or  those  who  had  offended 
them ;  and  to  this  practice  the  Psalmist  seems  to  allude : 
"  Thou  hast  broken  the  teeth  of  the  ungodly:"  and,  "  Break 
their  teeth,  O  God  I  in  their  mouth."  Those  who  had 
been  thus  treated  said,  "  We  have  escaped  with  the  m«- 
fofu,"  i.  e.  ike  gums  of  our  teeth.  When  a  man  is  angry 
with  another,  he  says,  "  Take  care ;  I  will  knock  thy  leetK 
out  Thou  Shalt  only  have  thy  gums  left."  "  What !"  asko 
the  person  thus  threatened,  "am  I  thy  slave,  to  have  my 
teeth  knocked  out  V*  But  the  teeth  are  always  spoken  of 
as  being  very  valuable ;  and  by  them  the  people  ohen  esti- 
mate the  worth  of  any  blessing.  *'  Ah !  the  king  might 
have  granted  me  that  favour;  his  teeth  would  not  have 
fallen  out  on  that  account."  "  Would  hb  gums  have  been 
left,  if  he  had  told  me  that  secret  V  *<  Yes,  yes,  take  care, 
or  you  will  lose  your  pearls,"  (teeth.)  "  See  the  miserable 
man ;  the  sickness  has  leftj^im  his  gums  only." — Roberts. 

There  is  scarcely  any  verse  in  the  whole  poem  thitt  has 
more  puzzled  the  commentators,  and  excited  a  greater 
variety  of  renderings,  than  this.  The  word  skin  is  here 
repeated  from  the  preceding  line,  for  the  sake  of  an  itera- 
tion ;  in  which  figure  no  poets  have  more  largely  indulged 
than  the  Asiatics,  whether  ancient  or  modem.  It  is  a  word 
of  extensive  meaning,  and  implies  generally,  cfUicle,  peel^ 
integumefd^  skin;  and  in  the  present  place  more  particu- 
larly, ike  gums,  which  are  the  proper  iniegumeiUs  of  the 
teeth,  the  substance  in  which  they  are  first  produced,  and 
whicn,  through  life,  affordH  a  nutniioos  covering  to  their 
base.  It  may  also  be  rendered  JUm,  although  I  do  not 
think  this  the  direct  sense  of  the  term  in  the  present  pas- 
sage ;  it  rather  implies  iniegUTnentsgentnWjj  and  has  been 
preferred  by  the  original  writer  to  any  other  term  expre^ 
sive  of  the  same  meaning,  on  account,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  of  the  iteration  hereby  produced. — Goon. 

In  the  celebrated  inscription  on  the  pillar  at  Delhi,  called 
the  L&t  of  Feeroz  Shah,  is  the  following  passage,  exhibit- 
ing a  similar  hyperbole  in  different  terms :  "  Blades  of 
grass  are  perceived  between  thine  adversary's  teeth." 
(Asiatic  Researches.)  The  author  of  the  Fragments  subjoined 
toOalmet's  Dictionary,  thus  paraphrases  the  passage :  "  My 
upper  row  of  teeth  stands  out  so  far  as  to  adhere  to  my  up- 
per lip,  that  being  so  shrivelled  and  dried  up,  as  to  sink 
upon  my  teeth,  which  closely  press  it."  He  observes,  if 
our  translation  be  right,  it  mav  receive  some  illustration 
fVom  the  following  instances  of^  those  who  did  not  escape 
with  the  skin  of  their  teeth.  "  Prithwinarayan  issued  an 
order  to  Suruparatana,  his  brother,  to  put  to  death  some  of 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Cirtipur,  and  to 
cut  off  the  noaea  and  lips  of  every  one,  even  the  mfanta  who 
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were  not  foand  in  the  arms  of  their  mothers :  ordering,  at 
ihe  same  time,  all  the  noses  and  lips  that  haa  been  cnt  off 
to  be  preserved,  that  he  might  ascertain  how  many  soub 
there  were,  and  to  change  the  name  of  the  town  to  rfaska- 
tapir,  which  signifies,  the  town  of  cat  noses.  The  order 
was  carried  into  execution  with  every  mark  of  horror  and 
cruelty,  none  escaping  but  those  who  could  play  on  wind 
instruments:  many  put  an  end  to  their  lives  in  despair; 
others  came  in  great  bodies  to  us  in  search  of  medicmes; 
and  it  was  most  shocking  to  see  so  many  living  people  with 
their  teeth  and  noses  resembling  the  sculls  of  the  deceased." 
(Asiatic  Res.}— Buroer. 

Ver.  23.  O  that  my  words  were  now  written ! 
oh  that  they  were  printed  in  a  book  1  24.  That 
they  were  graven  with  an  iron  pen  and  lead  in 
the  rock  for  ever ! 

The  most  ancient  way  of  writing  was  upon  the  leaves 
of  the  jpalm-tree.  Afterward  they  made  nse  of  the  inner 
bark  or  a  tree  for  this  purpose ;  which  inner  bark  being  in 
Latin  called  liber,  the  Greek  0i0Xo{,  from  hence,  a  book, 
hath  ever  since,  in  the  Latin  lan^iage,  been  called  liber,  and 
in  the  Greek,  0t0Xat,  because  their  books  anciently  consisted 
of  leaves  made  of  such  inner  barks.  The  Chinese  still 
make  use  of  such  inner  barks,  or  rinifls  of  trees,  to  write 
upon,  as  some  of  their  books  brought  into  Europe  plainly 
show.  Another  way  made  use  of  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  which  was  as  ancient  as  Homer,  T  for  he  makes 
mention  of  it  in  his  poems,)  was  to  write  on  tables  of  wood, 
covered  over  with  wax.  On  these  they  wrote  with  a  bod- 
kin, or  stile  of  iron,  with  which  they  engraved  their  letters 
on  the  wax ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  different  ways  of  men's 
writings  or  compositions  are  called  different  styles.  This 
way  was  mostly  made  use  of  in  the  writing  of  letters  or 
epistles;  hence  such  epistles  are  in  Latin  called  Urbetta, 
and  the  carriers  of  them  tabellarii.  When  their  epistles 
were  thus  written,  they  tied  the  tables  together  with  a 
thread  or  string,  setting  their  seal  upon  the  knot,  and  so 
sent  them  to  the  parfy  to  whom  they  were  directed,  who, 
cutting  the  string,  opened  and  read  them.  It  is  observable 
also,  that  anciently  they  wrote  their  public  records  on  vol- 
umes or  rolls  of  lead,  and  their  private  matters  on  fine 
liuen  and  wax.  The  former  of  these  customs  we  trace  in 
Job's  wish, ''  O  that  my  words  were  now  written  I  O  that 
they  were  printed  in  a  book !  that  they  were  graven  with 
an  iron  pen  and  lead  in  the  rock  for  ever  I"  There  is  a 
way  of  writing  in  the  East,  which  is  desip^ned  to  fix  words 
on  the  memory,  but  the  writing  is  not  designed  to  continue. 
The  children  in  Barbary  that  ^ge  sent  to  school,  make  no 
use  of  paper.  Dr.  Shaw  tells  us,  but  each  boy  writes  on  a 
smooth,  tnin  board,  slifhtly  daubed  over  with  whiting, 
which  may  be  wiped  off  or  renewed  at  pleasure.  There 
are  few  that  retain  what  they  have  learned  in  their  youth ; 
doubtless  things  were  often  wiped  out  of  the  memory  of  the 
Arabs  in  the  days  of  Job,  as  well  as  out  of  their  writing- 
tables.  Job  therefore  says,  "  O  that  they  were  written  in  a 
book,"  from  whence  they  should  not  be  blotted  out  I  But 
books  were  liable  to  injuries,  and  for  this  reason  he  wishes . 
his  words  might  be  even  graven  in  a  rock,  the  most  lasting 
way  of  all.  Thus  the  distinction  between  writing  and 
writing  in  a  book,  becomes  perfectly  sensible,  and  the  ^- 
dation  appears  in  iui  beauty,  which  is  lost  in  our  translation, 
where  the  word  printed  is  introduced,  which,  besides  its  im- 
propriety, convevs  no  idea  of  the  meaning  of  Job,  records 
that  are  designed  to  last  long  not  being  distinguished  from 
less  durable  papers  hy  being  printed. — Burder. 

The  word  roek,  which  our  translators  have  made  use  of, 
seems  to  me  to  be  more  just  than  that  used  by  Schultens. 
It  is  certain  that  the  word  ^m  izwr,  which  is  in  the  original, 
signifies  in  other  places  of  the  book  of  Job,  a  rock ;  and 
never  there,  or  any^ere  else  in  the  scriptures,  that  I  am 
aware  of^  and  I  have  with  some  care  examined  the  point, 
does  it  signify  a  small  sepulchral  stone,  or  monumental 
pillar.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  sure  the  words  that  are 
ased  for  this  purpose,  when  the  sacred  writers  speak  of  the 
sepulchral  stone  on  ttacheVs  grave ;  of  the  pillar  erected 
by  Absalom  to  keep  up  his  memory ;  and  of  that  monu- 
ment which  marked  out  the  place  where  the  prophet  was 
buried  that  prophesied  against  the  altar  of  Jeroboam,  and 
which  continued  to  the  days  of  Josiah;  are  different.  Nor 
^e  using  this  term  appear  strange,  if  we  consider  the 


extreme  antiquity  of  the  book  of  J*,  b ;  since  it  is  easy  to 
imagine,  that  the  first  inscriptions  on  stones  were  engraved 
on  some  places  of  the  rocks,  which  were  accidently  smooth- 
ed, and  made  pretty  even.  And,  in  fact,  we  find  some  that 
are  very  ancient,  engraved  on  the  natural  rock,  and  what 
is  remarkable,  in  Arabia,  where  it  is  supposed  Job  lived. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  curious  observations  in  that  account 
of  the  prefetto  of  E^ypt,  which  was  published  by  the  late 
bishop  of  Clogher;  and  is,  in  my 'apprehension,  an  ex- 
quisite confirmation  of  our  translation,  though  there  ia 
reason  to  think  neither  the  writer  nor  editor  of  that  journal 
thou|:ht  of  this  passage,  and  so  consequently  claims  a  place 
in  this  collection. 

The  prefeno,  speaking  in  his  journal  of  his  disengaging 
himselt  at  length  from  the  mountains  of  Faran,  sa^s,  *'  they 
came  to  a  large  plain,  surrounded  however  with  high  hills, 
at  the  foot  of  which  we  reposed  ourselves  in  our  tents,  at 
about  half  an  hour  sifter  ten.  These  hills  are  called  Gebel 
el  Mfkalab,  that  is,  the  Written  Mountains:  for,  as  soon  as 
we  had  parted  from  the  mountains  of  Faran,  we  passed  by 
several  others  for  an  hour  together,  engraved  with  ancient 
unknown  char^ters,  which  were  cnt  m  the  hard  marble 
rock,  so  high  as  to  be  in  manv  places  at  twelve  or  fourteen 
feet  distance  from  the  ground :  and  though  we  had  in  our 
company  persons  who  were  acquainted  with  the  Arabic, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Coptic,  Latin,  Armenian,  Turkish, 
English,  Illyrican,  Grerman,  and  Bohemian  languages,  yet 
none  of  them  had  any  knowledge  of  these  characters ; 
which  have  nevertheless  been  cm  into  the  hard  rock,  with 
the  greatest  industry,  in  a  place  where  there  is  neither 
water,  nor  any  thing  to  be  gotten  to  eat  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  these  unknown  characters  contain  some  very 
secret  mysteries,  and  that  they  were  engraved  either  by  the 
Chaldeans,  or  some  other  persons  long  before  the  coming  of 
Christ." 

The  curious  bishop  of  Clogher,  who  most  laudably  made 
very  generous  proposals  to  the  Antiquarian  Society,  to  en- 
ga^  them  to  try  to  decipher  these  inscriptions,  was  readv 
to  imagine  ihev  are  the  ancient  Hebrew  characters^  which 
the  Israelites,  having  learned  to  write  at  the  time  or  giving 
the  law,  diverted  themselves  with  engraving  on  these  mount- 
ains, during  their  abode  in  the  wilderness.  There  are 
still  in  Arabia  several  inscriptions  in  the  natural  rock ;  and 
this  way  of  writing  is  very  durable,  for  these  engravings 
have.  It  seems,  outlived  the  knowledge  of  the  characters 
ma^te  use  of;  the  practice  was.  for  the  same  reason,  very 
ancient  as  well  as  durable ;  ana  if  these  letters  are  not  so 
ancient  as  the  days  of  Moses,  which  the  Bishop  of  Clogher 
supposes,  yet  these  inscriptions  might  very  well  be  the 
continuation  of  a  practice  m  use  in  the  days  of  Job,  and 
may  therefore  be  thought  to  be  referred  lo  in  these  words 
of  his,  O  that  (key  were  graven  ....  in  the  rock  for  ever} — 
Harmeb. 

Ver.  23.  O  that  my  words  were  now  written !  oh 
that  they  were  printed  in  a  book  t  24.  That 
they  were  graven  with  an  iron  pen  and  lead 
in  the  rock  for  ever !  25.  For  I  know  thai  my 
Redeemer  livetb,  and  that  he  shall  stand  at  the 
latter  da^  upon  the  earth:  26.  And  though^ 
after  my  skin,  toorms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in 
my  flesh  shall  I  see  God :  27.  Whom  I  shall 
see  for  myself  and  mine  eyes  shall  behold,  and 
not  anotner;  though  my  rems  be  consumed 
within  me. 

It  has  been  the  fhshion  with  a  class  of  interpreters  and 
divines,  pleased  perhaps  to  associate  their  own  with  the 
celebrated  names  of  Grotius,  Le  Clerc,  and  Wsrborton,  to 
explode  fVom  this  passa^  anv  reference  to  a  future  life,  or 
the  expectation  of  the  Messiah ;  and  no  slight  contempt  has 
been  expressed  forthecredulit^and  mental  servitude  (very 
candidly  taken  for  granted)  or  those  who  entertain  the  b^. 
lief  of  such  a  reference.  This  has,  however,  been  the  opin- 
ion of  the  greater  number  of  scripture  critics,  ancient  and 
modem,  fjopish  and  protestant.  The  usual  objections 
against  this  interpretation  are,  that  no  vestiges  appear  in 
the  book  of  Job,  of  any  acquaintance  with  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  life ;  that  it  would  be  very  extraordinary  if  there 
really  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  composer  of  this  book,  any 
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knowledge  of  the  Redeemer  to  comej  that  such  a  glorions 
hupe  should  show  it^lf  nowhere  hot  m  this  single  passage; 
that  we  cannot  reconcile  such  an  avowal  with  the  despond- 
ency which  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  the  mind  of  Job ; 
and  that  the  terms  employed  ao  not  necessanljr  import  more 
than  the  persuasion  of  a  deliverance,  by  divine  goodness, 
fiom  the  present  calamity,  and  a  restoration  to  health  ana 
happiness,  in  the  present  life.  To  these  reasonings  we 
reply, 

1.  Admitting  that  there  is  no  intimation  of  the  doctrine 
of  immortality  and  a  future  judgment,  or  of  the  expectation 
of  a  Messiah,  in  any  other  part  of  this  oook,  the  consequence 
does  not  follow.  It  should  be  recollected  that,  in  a  poetical 
book,  the  matter  is  disposed  considerably  according  to  the 
taste  and  choice  of  the  writer;  and  that  a  more  vivid  im- 
pression might  be  made,  by  presenting  a  capital  circum- 
stance, with  its  brightness  and  force  collected  into  one  point, 
than  would  be  produced  if  it  were  dispersed  through  the 
general  composition.  The  whole  texture  of  this  passa^, 
introduced  with  the  most  impassioned  wish  for  attention 
and  perpetual  remembrance,  and  sustained  in  thesublimest 
style  of  utterance,  is  evidently  thus  contrived  to  interest 
and  impress  in  the  highest  degree. 

Those  of  our  objectors  who  ascribe  the  date  of  the  poem 
Co  the  period  of  the  captivity,  cannot  refuse  to  admit  that 
the  writer  possessed  whatever  knowledge  the  Jewish  nation 
had  with  respect  to  a  Messiah  and  a  future  state.  The 
writings  of  Moses  and  the  former  prophets,  and  the  greater 
part  or  the  works  of  the  latter  prophets,  and  the  books 
grouped  with  the  Psalms,  were,  at  this  time,  the  accredited 
scrifAures  of  the  Jews^  and  few  will  be  so  hardy  as  to 
affirm,  that  no  intimations  occur  in  those  writings  of  the 
doctrines  which  constituted  the  hope  and  consoUtion  of 
Israel.  On  this  (in  my  opinion,  imtenable)  hypothesis,  it 
would  appear  highly  credible  that  some  very  distinct  ref- 
erence to  those  doctrines  would  enter  materially  into  the 
structure  of  the  work. 

2.  The  alleged  inconsistency  between  these  expressions 
of  triumphant  om^dence,  as  we  understand  them,  and  the 
gloominess  ano^espondency  generally  prevalent  in  the 
speeches  of  Job,  presses  equally  on  our  opponents,  who  con- 
fine the  passage  to  the  expectation  of  re^itored  prosperity 
in  the  present  life.  It  lies  even  more  against  them,  for  Job, 
not  only  before,  but  in  his  very  last  speech,  evidently  de- 
spaired of  a  restorati^m  to  temporal  felicity .  His  property 
might,  indeed,  by  some  wonderful,  thouph'ahnost  incr^ible 
reverse  of  Gkxrs  providence,  be  retneved ;  or,  at  least, 
equivalent  comforts  in  that  class  of  things  might  be  obtain- 
ed :  but  his  children  were  destroyed ;  tney  could  not  live 
again :  and  his  ojm  disorder,  probably  the  dreadful  orien- 
tal leprosy,  was  incurable  and  fatal.  Yet,  between  this 
hopeless  condition  as  to  earthly  enjoyments,  and  a  vigorous 
aspiration  of  the  mind  after  spiritual  and  immortal  bless- 
ings, there  is  no  inconsistency.  A  man  must  have  little 
juagment,  little  taste,  and  less  moral  sensibility,  who  does 
not  perceive  in  these  alternations  of  faith  and  diffidence, 
despair  and  hope,  a  picture  exquisitely  just  and  touching, 
of  trie  human  mind,  under  the  influence  of  the  most  agita- 
ting conflict  between  religious  principle  resting  on  the  be- 
lief of  invisible  existences,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dic- 
tates of  sense,  the  pressure  of  misery,  and  the  violence  of 
temptations. 

3.  But  we  are  not  disposed  to  grant  either  of  the  assump- 
tions before  mentioned.  We  have  better  evidence  than  the 
dicta  of  German  anti-supematuralists,  or  the  opinions  of 
English  refiners  upon  tneology,  that  the  patriarchs  from 
whom  the  tradition  of  divine  truths  had  descended  to  Job, 
**  confessed  that  they  were  strangers  and  pilgrims  on  the 
earth,  and  desired  a  better  country,  that  is,  a  heavenly." 
Nor  is  it  credible  that  the  promise  of  a  Messiah  was  totally 
unknown  to  the  true  worshippers  of  Jehovah  in  Arabia, 
allied  to  the  family  of  Abraham,  and  in  the  habit  of  reve- 
rentially cherishing  the  remains  of  primeval  truth.  And, 
besides  the  possession  of  the  patriarchal  reli|^ion,  what  is 
there  to  prevent  any  but  a  deist  from  conceivmg  that  Gkxl 
might  iNBPiRa  his  faithful  and  afflicted  servant  with  the 
knowledge  and  the  joyful  confidence  which  he  expresses! 
Is  not  such  a  supposition  consonant  with  all  the  known 
scheme  and  principles  of  the  divine  dispensations  1  Was  not 
the  occasion  worthy  of  the  interposition  1  Has  it  not  always 

.  been  the  faith  of  the  Jewish  and  of  the  Christian  ch|nrch| 
thax  the  ultimate  sentiments  which  it  is  the  design  of  the 


book  of  Job  to  support  and  lUuftrate,  and  which,  ia  the  sfr- 
ouel  of  the  book,  receive  the  stamp  of  divine  approbation, 
rorm  a  part  of  the  body  of  rbvealbd  tritth  1  There  are  also 
many  passages  in  the  nook  which  may  be  rationally  urged 
as  recognitions  of  a  future  slate. 

4.  The  bare  assertion  that  the  terms  of  the  passage  do  not 
import  so  much  as  is  usually  attributed  to  them,  may  be 
fairly  enough  met  by  asserting  the  contrary.  To  the  un- 
learned reader,  as  well  as  to  the  critical  scholar ,,the  means 
of  judging  for  himself  are  industriously  presented,  in  the 
close  version  given  above,  and  in  the  remarks  and  refer- 
ences subjoined.  The  words  are  as  plain  as  in  any  instance 
the  language  of  prophecy  can  be  expected  to  be.  It  appears 
to  me  strictly  rational,  probable,  and  in  harmony  with  the 
great  plan  of  a  progressive  revelation,  to  regard  this  re- 
markable passage  as  dictated  by  the  Spirit  of  prophecy,  who, 
"  in  many  portions,  and  in  many  modes,  spake  to  tne  fathers." 
Let  me  also  entreat  the  reader's  most  impartial  considera- 
tion, whether  the  sense  here  maintained  is  not  required, 
even  necessitated,  by  the  words,  taken  in  their  fair  meaning 
and  connexion ;  ana  whether  the  affixing  of  a  lower  inter- 
pretation does  not  oblige  those  who  take  this  coarse,  to  put 
a  manifest  force  upon  the  phrases,  and  upon  the  marks  of 
pre-eminent  importance  with  which  the  sacred  author  has 
signalized  them. 

After  employing  the  utmost  force  and  beauty  of  language 
to  stamp  importance  upon  the  words  which  he  was  about 
to  utter,  and  to  ensure  for  them  a  never-dying  attention,  the 
patriarch  protests  his  confidence  that  the  uvmo  Goo,  the 
eternal,  Independent,  and  unchanging  One,  would  be  his 
Vindicator  rrom  injustice,  and  his  Rbdbbmer  from  all  his 
sorrows ;  and  would  restore  him  from  the  state  of  death,  to 
a  new  life  of  supreme  happiness  in  the  favour  and  enjoy- 
ment of  Qod. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  Job  understood  the  full 
import  and  extent  of  what  he  was  "  moved  bv  the  Hol^ 
Spirit  to  speak.^  The  general  belief  on  thcidivine  testi- 
monv  of  a  future  Saviour  from  sin  and  its  consequent  evils, 
would  place  him  on  a  level  with  other  saints,  in  his  own 
and  manv  succeeding  ages,  who  "died  in  faith,  not  re- 
ceiving ue  promises"  in  their  clearest  development,  *'  but 
8EBING  THXM  AFAR  OFF.*'  Evcn  whcu  thosc  promisos  had 
received  many  accessions  of  successive  revelations,  the 
Jewish  prophets  did  not  apprehend  the  exact  design  and 
meaning  or  their  own  predictions ;  for  "  they  inquired  and 
searched  diligently— what  or  what  kind  of  time,  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  which  was  in  them  did  signify.''  Our  inquiry  is, 
therefore,  not  so  much  what  the  patriarch  actually  unaer- 
stood,  as  what  the  Author  of  inspiration  intended ;  since  it 
was  *'  not  unto  themselves,  but  unto  us,"  that  the  patriarchs 
and  prophets  "  ministered  those  things."  *'  No  prophecy 
of  scripture  is  of  self-w>lution ;"  but  is  made  gradually 
plainer  by  new  communications  from  the  same  omniscient 
source,  and  by  the  light  of  events. 

Upon  this  principle,  it  is  proper  for  us  to  compare  the 
language  of  tnis  passage,  witn  the  character  and  declara- 
tions of  Him  to  whom  *'  all  the  prophets  gave  witness."  He, 
in  the  fulness  of  the  times,  was  manifested,  as  the  Redeemer 
fVom  sin  and  death,  the  First  and  the  LArr,and  the  Living 
One,  the  Resdrrbction  and  the  Life  ;  who,  in  the  appointed 
season,  "  is  coming  with  the  clouds,  and  every  eve  shall 
see  him ;  whose  voice  the  dead  shall  hear,  and  nearing, 
shall  live." 

If,  then,  the  evidence  which  we  can  attain  in  this  case, 
be  sufficient  to  satisfy  an  impartial  judgment,  that  the  pas- 
sage before  us  was  "given  by  inspiration  of  God,"  as  a 
prophecy  of  the  second  coming  of  tne  only  Redeemer  and 
Judge  of  mankind;  it  is  no  less  evidence  in  point  to  our 
present  investigation,  on  the  person  of  the  Great  Deliverer, 
than  if  it  directly  regarded  his  first  advent . — and  it  unequi- 
vocally designates  Him  by  the  highest  titles  and  attributes 
of  Deity.  Upon  the  hjrpothesis  of  those  who  regard  the  book 
of  Job  as  a  divine  parable,  all  doctrinal  and  practical  con- 
clusions from  it  are  strengthened,  rather  than  rendered 
weak  or  precarious. — ^J.  P.  SMrni. 

Ver.  24.  That  they  were  graven  with  an  iron  pea 
and  lead  in  the  rock  for  ever  t 

This  probably  refers  to  the  ancient  practice  of  wntmg 
on  stone  (by  means  of  an  iron  instrument)  those  eventa 
which  were  to  be  conveyed  to  posterity.    The  fact,  atoo  o 
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lead  beioff  used,  may  allude  to  the  txing  of  the  stone  by 
means  of  that  metal.  In  all  parts  of  the  East  are  to  be 
fonnd  records  thus  written,  many  of  which  have  never 
been  deciphered^  as  they  are  in  the  languages  not  now 
understood.  It  is  proyerbial  to  say,  *'  The  words  of  the 
wise  are  written  on  stone."  "  Learning  for  the  young  is 
like  a  writing  in  stone." — Robertb. 

Yer.  26.  And  though,  after  my  skin,  worms  de- 
stroy this  body,  yet  in  my  fiesh  shall  I  see  Grod. 

Though  worms  be  not  in  the  original,  I  believe  the  trans- 
lators have  acted  wisely  in  supplying  the  word  for  the  text. 
Dr.  Mason  Gk)od  translates  it,  *' After  the  disease  hath 
destroyed."  But  the  opinion  of  the  Orientals,  as  expressed 
in  their  ancient  writings,  and  also  in  those  of  the  present 
day,  is,  that  worms  do  exist  in  the  skin,  and  in  all  parts  of 
the  body,  and  that  they  principally  cause  its  destruction. 
They  say  the  life  is  first  destroyed  \y  them,  and  afterward 
the  body.  A  man  who  is  very  ill,  often  exclaims,  "  Ah  t 
my  bod  V  is  but  a  nest  for  worms ;  they  have  paths  in  all 
parts  or  my  frame."  "  Ah  I  these  worms  are  continually 
eating  my  flesh."  In  the  ancient  medical  work  called 
Kurru'NdHck'StMfieramf  written  by  the  celebrated  AfoUiydr, 
it  is  said,  **  The  human  body  contains  eighteen  Kinds  of 
worms: — 1.  the  skin;  2.  the  flesh;  3.  the  bones;  4.  the 
blood ;  5.  (producing)  wind ;  6.  the  excrement;  7.  the  urine ; 
8.  intestines;  9,amMa;  10.  abscess;  11.  sores  (generally  0 
12.  leprosy;  13.  itch;  14.  cancer;  15.  mouth;  16.  teeth;  17. 
scull ;  and  18.  the  hair."  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  medical 
men  of  England  have  only  of  late  years  discovered  that 
animalcules  exist  in  some  of  these  parts  alluded  tol  and 
perhaps  they  may  do  well  also  to  m()uire,  whether  old 
Agattiy&r  be  not  correct  in  some  of  his  other  opinions.-— 
Roberts. 

Ver.  28.  But  ye  should  say,  Why  persecute  we 
him?  seeing  the  root  of  the  matter  is  found  in 
me. 

"  What  is  the  root  of  his  conversation  1"  *'  Is  his  root 
right  T*  '*  We  cannot  find  oat  his  root  1"  <'  Ah  t  he  has  a 
good,  root"— Roberts. 

CHAPTER  XX. 
Yer.  16.  He  shall  suck  the  poison  of  asps:  the 
viper's  tongue  shall  slay  hmi. 

In  a  cotmtry  where  serpents  lurk  in  every  path,  and 
where  such  numbers  of  people  lose  their  lives  from  their 
bite,  can  it  be  a  matter  of  ponder  that  they  are  greatly  afraid 
■>t  them,  and  that  their  language  abounds  with  figures  taken 
from  the  destructive  power  of  that  reptile  7  Some  modern 
writers  have  asserted,  that  there  are  very  few  of  them 
which  have  poisonous  qualities.  It  is  said  that  some  trav- 
ellers take  occasional  ionmeys  of  several  months  into  Italy, 
Greece,  and  Egypt,  that  they  may  have  an  opportuniiv  of 
writing  a  book  "  for  the  gratification  of  their  friends ;" 
and  that  it  is  necessary  to  contradict,  or  alter  a  liule,  the 
descriptions  of  their  predecessors,  in  order  to  find  a  sale, 
or  to  ensure  a  modicum  of  popularity.  There  may  be 
something  like  scandal  in  these  observations ;  but  I  am 
quite  sure  they  are  not  without  force  in  reference  to  some 
who  have  favoured  the  world  with  their  sketches  of  the 
East.  To  say  there  are  many  serpents  whose  bite  is  not 
fatal,  is  correct ;  but  to  assert  that  there  are  many  whose 
bite  is  not  poisonous,  is  nonsense.  Perhaps  the  most 
^<irmless  of  all  the  tribe  is  the  rat-snake ;  but  its  bite  always 
produces  ^ddiness  in  the  head,  and  a  great  degree  of 
deadness  m  the  part  where  the  wound  has  been  inflicted. 
Ap>>1ogizing  for  tnis  digression,  I  observe,  that  when  a  man 
is  en  aged  with  another,  and  yet  dare  not  make  a  personal 
attack  upon  him,  he  says,  "  The  viper  shall  bite  thee." 
"  Prom  wli5m  art  thoul  the  race  of  vipers  T*  "Yes,  yes; 
the  poisffi  of  the  jmddeffan^mbo,  i.  e.  the  beaver^fierpent, 
IS  in  thy  mouth.*'  *  '*  What  f  serpent,  art  thou  going  to  bite 
me  1    CSIm,  Ckee  I  I  will  break  thy  teeth.'*^RoBBRTB. 

Yer.  17.  He  shall  not  see  the  rivers,  the  floods, 
the  brooks  of  honey  and  butter. 

Hee  on  chap.  39. 6L 


Is  a  man  about  to  leave  his  native  place,  to  reside  in 
another  country  in  hope  of  becoming  rich,  people  say  tc 
him,  "  We  suppose  there  are  rivers  of  ghee,  and  honey 
and  milk,  in  the  town  where  yon  are  going  to  live  !"- 
Roberts. 

In  these  cool  countries  we  have  no  idea  of  butter  so  liquid 
as  described  in  these  words;  it  appears  among  us  m  a 
more  solid  form.  But  as  the  plentiful  flowing  of  honey, 
when  pressed  from  the  comb,  may  be  compered  to  a  little 
river,  as  it  runs  into  the  vessels  in  which  it  is  to  be  kept, 
so,  as  they  manage  matters,  butter  is  equally  fluid,  and  may 
be  described  in  the  same  way :  "  A  ^eat  quantity  of  butter 
is  made  in  Barbery,  which,  aider  it  is  boiUd  with  salt,  they 
put  into  jars,  and  preserve  for  use."  (Shaw.)  Streams  iA 
butter  then,  pourea,  when  clarified,  into  jars  to  be  preserv- 
ed, might  as  naturally  be  compared  to  rivers,  as  streams  of 
honey  flowing  upon  pressure  uto  other  jars  in  which  it  was 
kept.— BuROER. 

Ver.  23.  When  he  is  about  to  fill  his  belly,  God 
shall  cast  the  fury  of  his  wrath  upon  him,  and 
shall  rain  it  upon  him  while  he  is  eating. 

A  man  in  the  East  does  not,  as  in  England,  say  he  has 
eaten  plentifolhr,  or  he  has  not  taken  any  thing  to  eat ;  but 
he  has  well  filled  his  belly,  or,  **  to  nis  h^y  there  is 
nothing."  Thus,  the  beggar  at  your  door  stoope  a  little, 
then  puts  his  hands  on  the  abdomen,  and  exclaims,  "  My 
lord,  for  my  belly  nothing,  for  my  belly  nothing  T'— Rob- 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
Yer.  15.  What  is  the  Almighty,  that  we  should 
serve  him  ?  and  what  profit  should  we  have,  if 
we  pray  unto  him  ? 

The  heathen  sometimes  ask  us,  '*  Why  should  we  mj 
to  your  God  1  is  there  any  thing  to  be  eained  by  it  1  When 
we  g^  to  our  own  temples,  we  have  oiien^iiit  given  to  us ; 
but  when  we  come  to  vours,  nothing  i^offered :  give  oa 
something,  and  we  will  pray  to  him."  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  a  bystander  repeated  a  favourite  proverb,  '*  Do 
you  ask  for  pay  when  requested  to  eat  sugarcane  1"  which 
silenced  the  jester. — Roberts. 

Yer.  16.  Lo,  their  good  is  not  in  their  hand:  the 
counsel  of  the  wicked  is  far  from  me. 

There  has  been  a  difficulty  of  great  magnitude  supposed 
in  the  present  and  several  of  the  ensuing  verses.  Reiske, 
in  order  to  explain  it,  has  recourse  to  his  usual  method ; 
and  while  he  changes  the  divison  of  the  letters  in  the  first 
member  of  the  verse  before  us,  in  order  so  far  to  obtain  an 
explanation,  he  transfers  the  ensuing  six  verses,  from  17 
to  22  inclusively,  to  a  place  between  verses  31  and  3S. 
Other  commentators,  with  less  hardihood,  suppose  a  dia- 
logue to  be  held  between  the  speaker  and  some  imaginary 
respondent,  and  have  attempted  to  mark  out,  by  inverted 
commas,  tne  passages  that  belong  to  the  respective  di^m- 
tants.  There  is  no  necessity  for  any  such  expedients:  the 
general  drift  of  the  argument  is  clear :  "  The  righteous,  I 
admit,  are  generally  rewarded  with  temporal  prosperity; 
but  do  not,  on  this  account  alone,  accuse  me  or  hypocrisy 
and  all  wickedness,  because  I  am  at  present  a  sufierer;  for 
the  wicked  themselves,  in  the  mysteries  of  providence, 
are  occasionally  allowea  to  partake  of  an  equal  prosperity ; 
they  live  In  happiness,  and  die  in  quiet,  even  while  they 
abjure  the  Almighty,  and  lauj^h  at  those  who  serve  him. 
Do  not  however  mistake  me — tar  be  it  fVom  me  to  become 
an  advocate  for  the  wicked — I  know  the  slipperiness  of 
their  foundation,  and  that  more  generally  they  suffer  for 
their  iniquity  in  the  present  world,  as  well  in  their  own 
persons  as  in  their  posterity;  I  am  only  anxious  to  prove 
that  yonr  gn^nd  argument  is  fallacious;  that  no  conclusion 
can  be  drawn  from  the  actual  prosperity  or  misery  of  man. 
as  to  the  moral  rectitude  or  turpitude  of  his  heart;  ana 
that,  wiUi  a  wisdom  which  it  is  impossible  for  mortals  to 
fathom,  the  Almighty  not  unfrequently  allots  a  simHar 
temal  rate,  both  to  the  righteous  and  the  wicked." 


Yer.  17.  How  iA  is  the  candle  of  the  wicked  pol 


Chap.  21—24. 


out  ?  and  how  ofi  cometh  their  destruction  upon 
them  ?    pod  dmributeth  sorrows  in  his  anger. 
See  on  1  Kings  11. 96. 

Yer.  24.  His  breasts  are  full  of  miBc,  and  his 
bones  are  moistened  with  marrow. 

When  the  mother  dies  before  she  has  suckled  lier  child, 
its  life  has  been  sometimes  preserved  by  the  milk  of  its 
father's  breast.  This  curious  fact  was  not  unknown  to 
Aristotle,  who  says,  they  that  have  a  small  quantitv  of  milk, 
yield  it  in  abundance  when  their  breasts  are  sucked ;  that 
women  who  are  past  a^e.  by  being  often  sucked,  and  even 
males,  have  yielded  milk  in  sufficient  quantity  to  nourish 
an  infant  Humboldt  declares,  in  his  Personal  Narrative, 
that  he  saw  a  man,  an  inhabitant  of  Arenas,  a  village  not  far 
from  Cumana,  Francisco  Lozano,  who  suckled  a  child  with 
his  own  milk.  "  The  mother  having  fallen  sick,  the  father, 
to  quiet  the  infant,  took  it  into  his  bed,  and  pressed  it  to  his 
bosom.  Lozano,  then  thirty-two  vears  of  age.  had  never 
remarked  till  that  day  that  he  haa  milk;  but  the  irritation 
of  the  nipple,  sucked  D^  the  child,  caused  the  accumulation 
of  that  liquia.  The  milk  was  thick  and  verv  sweet.  The 
lather,  astonished  at  the  increased  size  of  his  breast,  suckled 
his  child  two  or  three  times  a-day,  during  five  months.  We 
saw  the  certificate  which  had  been  drawn  up  on  the  spot  to 
attest  this  remarkable  fact,  evewitnesses  of  which  are  still 
living,  (1799.)  Thev  assured  us,  that  during  this  sucklins^, 
the  child  had  no  other  nourishment  than  the  milk  of  his 
father.  Lozano,  who  was  not  at  Arenas  during  oar  jour- 
ney in  the  missions,  came  to  us  ai  Cumana.  He  was 
accompanied  by  his  son,  who  was  then  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  of  age.  Mr.  Boopland  examined  with  attention  the 
father's  breast,  and  found  it  wrinkled  like  those  of  women 
who  have  given  suck."  The  existence  of  milk  in  the 
breast  of  a  male  was  known  so  early  as  the  days  of  Job: 
"  His  breasts  are  full  of  milk,  and  his  bones  are  moistened 
with  marrow."— Paxton. 

The  margin  has,  for  breasts,  "  mUkpaiU.**  Of  a  man 
who  is  very  rich,  it  is  common  to  say,  **  His  ckaUUs  (ves- 
sels) are  full  of  milk."  But  of  a  gooa  king  or  governor  it 
is  said,  '*  He  nourishes  like  the  king  whose  breasts  are 
full  of  milk."  "  Yes ;  he  so  rules,  that  the  hearts  of  the 
goddess  of  the  earth  are  full  of  milk."— Roberts. 

Yer.  32.  Yet  shall  he  be  broag^ht  to  the  grave,  and 
shall  remain  in  the  tomb.  33.  The  clods  of 
the  valley  shall  be  sweet  unto  him,  and  every 
man  shall  draw  after  him,  as  there  are  innu- 
merable before  him. 

How  came  Job  to  speak  of  the  clods  of  the  valley,  when 
describing  magnificence  of  burial  1  I  should  snpix)se,  in 
answer  to  this  question,  that  Job  is  to  be  understooa,  not  as 
intending  to  mark  out  the  wonted  places  of  their  interment, 
but  the  manner  of  ornamenting  their  sepulchres :  planting 
flowers,  and  odoriferous  herbs  or  shrubs,  on  or  aix>ut  their 
graves :  "  Clods  like  those  of  a  valley  or  torrent,  verdant 
and  flowery,  shall  surround  him,  and  be  pleasing  to  him." 
The  liveliness  of  eastern  poetry  here  representing  the  dead, 
as  having  the  same  perceptions  as  if  ihey  were  alive  in 
their  sepulchres :  "  He  shall  watch  in  the  heap  of  earth,  or 
stones,  that  cover  him,"  for  such  the  margin  of  our  transla- 
tion tells  a^  is  the  more  exact  import  of  the  Hebrew:  "  The 
clods  around  him,  like  those  in  some  pleasant  valley,  or 
on  the  border  of  some  torrent,  shall  be  sweet  unto  him."-*' 


CHAPTER  XXIL 
Yer.  6.  For  thou  hast  taken  a  pledge  from  thy 
brother  for  naught,  and  stripped  the  naked  of 
their  clothing. 

This  proverbial  form  of  speech  is  used  when  a  man  drags 
from  another  that  which  is  his  last  resource.  "  Why  do 
yon  take  this  tax  from  the  naked  1"  *'  What !  take  a  cloth 
from  the  naked  1  Is  there  no  shame  1"  How  often,  also, 
do  we  see  a  man  seize  another  b^  the  cloth  on  the  public 
road,  and  swear  if  he  wiU  not  mstantly  pay  his  debt,  he 
shall  be  left  naked. — Roberts. 

Yer.  7.  Thou  hast  not  giv«i  water  to  the  weary 


JOB.  841 

to  drink,  and  thou  hast  withholden  bread  from 
the  hungry. 

It  is  one  of  the  thirty-rwo  charities  of  the  Hindoos,  "  to 
have  water  ready  for  the  traveller  to  drink."  Hence,  on 
the  public  roads,  in  front  of  the  houses  of  charitable  people, 
may  be  seen  vessels  filled  with  water,  for  the  use  of  all  who 
pass  that  way.  But  respectable  men  do  not  drink  there : 
thev  go  inside,  and  say,  "  CanjumrUineer"  a  little  water ; 
ana  it  is  given  to  them.— Roberts. 

Yer.  20.  Whereas  our  substance  is  not  cut  down: 
but  the  remnant  of  them  the  fire  consumeth. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  reference  is  to  the  cities 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah :  and  as  all  men  are  often  spoken 
of  as  constituting  one  family  or  community,  so  the  aban- 
doned inhabitants  of  these  cities  are  poetically  represented 
as  descendants  or  remnants  of  the  wicked  that  perished 
in  the  flood. — Good. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Yer.  II.  My  foot  hath  held  his  steps:  his  wiiy 
have  I  kept,  and  not  declined. 

When  a  man  follows  another  in  a  path  so  closely  as  al- 
most to  touch  the  feet  of  him  who  goes  before,  it  is  said, 
"  His  feet  hath  laid  hold  of  his  steps,"  intimating  that  the 
men  are  so  near  to  each  other,  that  the  feet  of  him  who  fol- 
lows, like  unto  the  fingers  of  a  man's  hands,  seize  the  feet 
of  him  who  goes  before.  Thus  the  devoted  disciple  of  a 
gooroo,  or  the  man  who  closely  pursues  another,  is  said  to 
take  hold  of  the  steps  of  him  who  goes  before.  Perhaps 
the  figure  may  be  taken  from  the  great  adroitness  that  the 
natives  of  the  East  have  in  seizing  hold  of  any  thing  with 
their  toes  1  See  a  man  walking  along  the  road :  he  sees 
something  on  the  ground,  which  he  wishes  to  pick  up ;  but 
he  does  not  stoop,  as  an  Englishman.  No  1  he  takes  it  up 
between  his  first  and  second  toes.  Look  at  tailors,  shoe- 
makers, or  sailors:  when  they  want  to  twist  a  cord,  they 
do  not  tie  it  to  a  nail,  or  ask  another  person  to  take  hola. 
No ;  they  make  one  end  fast  to  the  great  toe,  and  perform 
the  other  operation  with  the  hands.  But  the  most  remark- 
able illustration  of  this  practice  was  in  the  case  of  AlypuUe, 
the  Kandian  chief,  who  was  beheaded  near  Kandy.  W  hen 
he  arrived  at  the  place  where  he  was  to  be  executed,  he 
looked  around  for  sonie  time  for  a  small  shrub ;  and  on 
seeing  one,  he  seized  it  with  his  toes,  in  order  to  be  firm 
while  the  executioner  did  his  office. — Roberts. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 
Yer.  3.  They  drive  away  the  ass  of  the  &ther- 
less ;  they  take  the  widow's  ox  for  a  pledge. 

How  various  and  important  are  the  services  which  thiii 
humble  creature  renders  to  his  master  1  He  serves  him  for 
riding,  for  bearing  his  burdens,  drawing  the  plough,  tread- 
ing in  the  grain  into  the  flooded  soil,  turning  the  millstone: 
and  to  all  these  services  the  female  adds  the  nutritious 
beverage  of  her  milk.  To  the  poor  man,  therefore,  a  single 
ass  might  prove  an  invaluable  treasure.  In  many  cases,  it 
was  the  principal  means  of  support  to  himself  and  his 
family;  a  circumstance  which  accounts  for  the  energetic 
language  respecting  this  animal,  in  some  passages  of  scrips 
ture.  To  *'  drive  away  the  ass  of  the  fatherless,"  Job 
denounces  as  a  deed  of  atrocitv,  which  none  but  a  proud 
and  unfeeling  oppreoor  could  be  guilty  of  perpetrating^— 
Paxton. 

Ver.  5.  Behold,  as  wild  asses  in  the  desert,  go 
they  forth  to  their  work,  rising  betimes  for  a 
prey:  the  wilderness  yieldeth  food  for  them 
and  for  their  children. 

See  on  Gen.  16. 13. 

The  passage  refers,  evidently,  not  ro  the  proud  and 
haughty  tyrants  themselves,  but  to  the  oppressed  and 
needy  wretches,  the  Bedouins  and  other  plundering  tribes, 
whom  their  extortion  and  violence  had  driven  from  society, 
and  compelled  in  a  body  to  seek  for  subsistence  by  public 
robbery  and  pillage.  In  this  sense  the  description  is  admi- 
rably forcible  and  characteristic.-— Gk)on. 
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Ver.  8.  They  are  wet  mth  the  showers  of  the 
mountains,  and  embrace  the  rock  for  want  of  a 
shelter. 

This  exactly  agrees  with  what  Niebuhr  savs  of  the  mod- 
am  wandering  Arabs  near  Mount  Sinai:  "  Those  who  can- 
not afford  a  tent  spread  out  a  cloth  upon  four  or  six  stakes; 
and  others  spread  their  cloth  near  a  tree,  or  endeavour  to 
shelter  themselves  from  the  heat  and  the  rain  in  the  cavities 
of  the  rocks." — Burdxr. 

Ver.  9.  They  pluck  the  fatherless  from  the  breast, 
and  take  a  pledge  of  the  poor. 

It  used  to  be  said  of  the  cruel  king  of  Kandy,  that  he 
would  not  allow  the  infant  to  suck  its  mother's  breast.  Of 
a  wicked  woman  it  is  said,  "  She  will  not  allow  her  own 
child  to  suck  her."  **  O  the  savage  husband  I  he  snatches 
the  child  from  his  wife's  breast." — Robsbts. 

Ver.  16.  In  the  dark  they  dig  through  houses, 
which  they  had  marked  for  themselves  in  the 
daytime :  they  know  not  the  light. 

The  short  duration  of  mud-walled  buildings  is  not  the 
only  objection  to  the  use  of  unbumt  brick ;  for  in  windv 
weather  the  streets  are  incommoded  with  dust^  and  with 
mire  in  time  of  rain.  At  Damascus,  when  a  violent  rain 
happens  to  fall,  the  whole  city,  by  the  washing  of  the 
houses,  becomes  as  it  were  a  quagmire.  So  great  is  the 
(juantity  of  dust  and  mire  which  sometimes  accumulates 
in  the  streets  of  an  eastern  city,  that  the  prophet  Zechariah 
borrows  a  figure  from  it,  of  great  force  and  significancy  in 
the  ear  of  an  Oriental,  to  denote  the  immense  riches  of 
Tyre:  "  Tyrus  did  build  herself  a  strong  hold,  and  heaped 
up  silver  as  the  dust,  and  fine  gold  as  the  mire  of  the 
sireets."  The  beauty  of  the  figure  is  lost  if  we  attempt  to 
judge  of  it  by  the  state  of  an  occidental  city  in  modem 
times ;  but  it  will  not  be  easy  to  conceive  one  more  stri- 
kingly appropriate^  if  the  streets  of  an  eastern  city,  choked 
with  mire,  or  suffocated  with  dust,  are  considered.  Dr. 
Shaw  directs  the  attention  of  his  readers  to  the  same  cir- 
cumstance, the  dissolution  of  oriental  buildines  upon  a 
shower,  and  supposes  it  may  illustrate  what  Ezekiel  ob- 
serves respecting  untempered  mortar.  When  that  traveller 
was  at  Tozer,  in  the  month  of  December,  they  had  a  small 
drizzling  shower,  which  continued  for  the  space  of  two 
hours ;  and  so  little  provision  was  made  against  accidents 
of  this  kind,  that  several  of  the  houses,  which,  as  usual, 
were  built  only  with  palm  branches,  mud,  and  tiles  baked  in 
the  sun,  fell  down  by  imbibin?  the  moisture  of  the  shower. 
Nay,  provided  (he  drops  had  been  either  larger,  or  the 
shower  of  a  longer  continuance,  he  was  persuaded  the 
whole  city  would  have  dissolved  and  dropped  to  pieces. 
In  his  opmion,  the  phrase  *'  untempered  mortar**  refers  to 
the  square  pieces  of  clay  of  which  the  wall  is  constructed ; 
but  on  looking  at  the  text,  it  is  evident  that  it  refers  to  the 
plaster  which  is  used  in  the  East  for  covering  the  walla 
after  they  are  built.  The  words  of  the  prophet  are:  "  And 
one  built  up  a  wall,  and  lo,  others  daubed  it  with  untem- 
pered mortar. — Lo,  when  the  wall  is  fallen,  shall  it  not  be 
said  unto  vou,  Where  is  the  daubing  wherewith  ye  have 
daubed  itl*'  The  view  which  Chardin  gives  of  this  text 
is,  therefore,  to  be  preferred.  According  to  that  intelligent 
traveller,  the  mud  walls  (all  down  in  consequence  or  the 
rain  dissolving  the  plaster.  This  plaster  hinders  the  water 
from  penetrating  the  bricks ;  but  when  it  has  been  soaked 
with  wet,  the  wind  cracks  it,  by  which  means  the  rain,  in 
some  succeeding  shower,  gets  between  and  dissolves  the 
whole  mass.  To  this  external  coating  of  plaster,  the  proph- 
et certainly  refers,  and  not  to  the  bricks,  of  which  tm  wall 
is  constructed ;  for  these^  however  tempered,  never  can  be 
supposed  to  resist  the  action  of  violent  rains.  The  ruinous 
tittect  of  stormy  winds  and  heavy  rains  upon  such  frail 
structures,  is  well  described  in  the  thirteenth  verse,  and 
exactly  corresponds  with  the  accounts  of  modem  travel- 
lers: **  Therefore,  thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  will  even 
rend  it  with  a  stormy  wind  in  my  fury ;  and  there  shall  be 
an  overflowing  shower  in  mine  anger,  and  great  hailstones 
ia  my  fury  to  consume  it.  So  will  I  break  down  the  wall 
ve  have  daubed  with  untempered  mortar,  and  bring  i( 


down  to  the  ground,  so  that  the  foundation  thereof  shall  l*« 
discovered,  and  it  shall  fall,  and  y^  shall  be  consumed  ia 
the  midst  thereof:  and  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord«" 
The  same  allusion  is  involved  in  the  prediction  of  Amos, 
where  he  denounces  the  judgments  of  God  against  a  proili- 
gate  and  refractory  people :  "  For,  behold,  the  Lord  com* 
mandeth,  and  he  will  smiie  the  great  house  with  breaches, 
and  the  U^tle  house  with  clefts."  '  The  palaces  of  the  great 
and  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  seem  to  have  been  constructed 
of  the  same  fragile  material ;  for  they  were  affected  by  the 
storm  and  the  tempest  in  the  same  manner,  and  when  the 
cup  of  iniquity  is  full,  are  dissolved  by  the  same  shower. — 
Paxton. 

Nearly  all  the  houses  in  the  East  are  made  of  unbumt 
bricks,  so  that  there  is  very  liule  difhculty  in  making  a 
hole  sufficiently  lar^e  to  admit  the  human  bodv.  No  won- 
der, then,  that  this  is  the  general  way  of  robbing  houses 
Thus,  in  the  morning,  when  the  inmates  awake,  they  see 
daylight  through  a  hole  in  the  wall,  and  immediately  know 
what  has  been  done. — Roserts. 

Ver.  18.  He  is  swifl  as  the  waters;  their  portion 
is  cursed  in  the  earth :  he  beholdeth  not  the 
way  of  the  vineyards. 

From  this  verse  to  the  end  of  ver.  24,  it  is  agreed  by  all  the 
translators,  that  there  is  much  difficulty  and  perplexitv. 
"  Non  nimium,  (says  Le  Clerc,)  quam  hacperiodo  se  ob- 
scurius  quic(^uam  in  Sanctis  scripiuris"— "  There  is  hardly 
any  passage  in  the  holy  scriptures  more  obscure  than  the 
present :"  and  Schultens  fully  concurs  in  the  observation. 
Hence  there  are  no  two  interpreters,  perhaps,  who  have 
translated  it  in  precisely  the  same  way,  or  understood  it  in 
the  same  manner.  By  many  the  text  has  been  saspected 
to  be  erroneous  in  several  instances:  and  a  sense  has  been 
attempted  to  be  extorted  by  pretended  amendmenLs  of  iu 
Reiske,  here,  as  on  all  other  occasions,  is  by  far  the  boldest 
emendator ;  there  is  scarcely  a  verse  into  which  he  has  not 
introduced  some  alteration,  and  in  some  verses  an  altera- 
tion amounting  to  nearly  naif  the  original  text.  It  would 
be  in  vain  to  investigate  these  numerous  renderings,  of  which 
no  one  appears  to  me  to  be  more  perspicuous  than  another, 
or  to  propose  a  clearer  sense  than  that  contained  m  our 
common  version,  obscure  and  in  many  parts  unintelligible 
as  it  is  allowed  to  be.  Without  dwelling,  therefore,  upon 
the  misconceptions  of  my  predecessors,  I  shall  at  once  offer 
to  the  reader^s  attention,'wuh  much  diffidence,  a  new  inter- 
pretation of  this  contested  passage,  founded  upon  a  differ- 
ent view  of  the  writers'  general  scope  and  intention :  and 
in  doing  this,  while  I  adhere  to  the  original  text,  without 
any  amendment,  the  reader  will  find,  I  iru.st,  that  I  shall 
be  able  to  extract  a  very  obvious  meaning  from  it,  even 
by  such  strict  and  literal  rendering.  What  is  the  grand 
point  of  controversy  between  the  pious  patriarch  and  his 
too  severe  companions  1  I  have  been  compelled  to  advert  to 
it  on  varioas  occasions,  and  especially  in  the  note  on  chap, 
xxi.  16,  which  contains  the  patriarch's  preceding  reply. 
Job  is.  nt>m  first  to  last,  accused  bv  his  friends  of  being  an 
enormous  transgressor,  because  it  nad  pleased  the  Almighty 
to  visit  him  with  a  severe  affliction :  and  when  he  at  first 
denied  his  being  such  a  transgressor,  be  was  immediate  ly 
taxed  with  gross  and  open  hypocrisy.  He  defends  himself, 
in  several  of  his  subsequent  answers,  from  this  cruel  and 
unfounded  charge,  and  ably  and  com])letely  refutes  the 
very  ground  of  the  argument,  by  observing,  m  chap.  xxi. 
that  although  it  be  true  that  the  righteous  are  often,  and 
for  the  most  part,  rewarded  sooner  or  later,  in  this  life,  with 
prosperity,  and  the  wicked  punished  as  they  deserve ;  yet 
that,  in  the  mystery  of  providence,  the  rule  by  no  means 
holds  univenally ;  for  that  the  wicked  also  are  often  al- 
lowed to  be  prosperous,  even  to  the  latest  period  of  their 
existence,  ana  the  upright  to  endure  an  uninterrupted  series 
of  pain  and  affliction.  In  chapter  xxii.  the  original  charge 
is  again,  however,  advanced  against  the  patriarch  by  Eli- 
phaz,  who  once  more  advises  him  to  repent  of  hismisaeedS| 
m  order  that  he  mi(i:ht  be  restored  to  his  former  prosperitv, 
and  ascribes  his  vmdication  of  himself  to  a  spirit  of  ob* 
stinacy  and  rebellion.  In  the  chapter  before  us.  Job  re> 
verts  to  the  argument  so  forcibly  opened  in  his  preceding 
replv:  and  in  enlarging  upon  it,  observes  not  only  that  the 
conduct  of  providence  is  inscrutable  to  us  in  regard  to  it& 
dealings  with  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  but  in  regard 
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to  all  the  diffiutat  claaMs  of  mmikind,  all  the  differeat 
modes  of  life  they  miisaei  and  all  the  different  events  that 
accompany  them.  In  every  scene  we  behold  eril,  moral 
or  physical,  permitted ;  in  the  retirement  of  the  connlry, 
ana  in  the  crowded  city ;  by  sea  and  by  land :  it  commences 
in  the  womb  itself,  and  accompanies  maia  through  every 
stage  of  his  bein^.  We  know  nothing  of  the  laws  of  prov- 
idence ;  the  Almighty  often  appears  to  oe  labouring  in  vain ; 
and  vif:e  and  virtue,  the  righieous  and  the  wicked,  to  be 
almost  equally,  and  almost  promiscuously,  the  subject  of 
prosperity  and  of  affliction.  The  corollary  is  clear  and 
unanswerable :  "  How  absurd,  then,  is  it  to  accuse  me  of 
being  more  a  sinner  than  the  rest  of  mankind,  from  the 
mere  circumstance  of  my  being  a  severer  sufferer  than 
others."— Good. 

Ver.  19.  Drought  and  heat  consume  the  snow- 
waters ;•  io  doth  the  grave  those  tohick  have 
sinned. 

Literally,  "  ransack  or  plunder  them."  The  reference 
is  to  those  dikes,  tanks,  or  reservoirs  of  water,  which,  in 
eastern  countries,  are  always  carefully  filled  during  the 
periodical  exudations  of  the  large  rivers,  as  the  Nile,  In- 
dus, and  Gten^es,  and  preserved  to  fertilize  the  soil  by 
occasional  irrigations  tnrongh  the  rest  of  the  year,  and 
without  which  there  can  be  no  harvest.   So  ba.  xxxvi.  16  .*-• 

Mftke  ye  peace  with  me,  and  eoine  out  to  me, 

And  eat  je,  every  one  of  hie  vine,  and  tverj  one  of  hla  flg-tree : 

And  drink  je,  every  one,  of  Uie  walert  of  bis  own  ciiMni,  (foiM.) 

And  Jeremiah,  still  more  at  large:— 

And  their  nobles  aent  their  little  onea  to  the  waters ; 

They  came  to  the  pit&  ((ofiA*)— they  foood  no  water ; 

They  returned  with  their  vesaelii  empty ; 

They  were  aahamed  and  confounded,  and  covered  their  heads. 

Behold !  chapt  was  the  ground,  for  there  had  been  no  rain  on  the  earth ; 

The  plonghmen  were  ashamed,  they  covered  their  heads. 

These  exudations  were  uniformly  ascribed,  and  with 
^eat  reason,  to  heavy  periodical  rains,  and  sudden  thaw- 
ings  of  the  immense  masses  of  snow  deposited  in  the  cold- 
er months  on  the  summits  of  the  loftier  mountains,  and 
especially  of  that  vast  and  winding  chain  of  rocks  which, 
under  the  name  of  Caucasus  and  Imaus,  runs,  in  almost 
every  direction,  from  the  eastern  verge  of  Europe  to  the 
acuthem  extremitv  of  India.  The  two  physical  evils  here 
adverted  to,  therefore,  are  among  the  severest  scourges  ever 
inflicted  upon  man — the  failure  of  the  vintage  and  of  the 
harvest.— Good. 

• 

Ver.  21.  He  evil  entreateth  the  barren  that  bear- 
eth  not,  and  doeth  not  good  to  the  widow. 

It  is  considered  to  be  very  disgraceful  for  a  married  wo- 
man not  to  have  children;  and  toe  evil  treatment  they  re- 
ceive from  their  own  husbands  and  others  is  most  shamefuL 
Nothing  can  be  more  common  than  for  a  poor  woman  of 
that  description,  when  she  has  eiven  offence  to  another,  to 
be  addressed  by  the  term  maiady,  i.  e.  barren.  "  Gk),  bar- 
ren one,  get  out  of  my  sight."    ^*  Ckeel  she  cannot  have  a 

child."— ROBKBTS. 

Ver.  24.  They  are  exalted  for  a  little  while,  but 
are  gone  and  brought  low ;  they  are  taken  out 
of  the  way  as  all  other,  and  cut  off  as  the  tops 
of  the  ears  of  com. 

Wicked  men  and  tyrants  mav  be  prosperous  for  a  sea^ 
son,  but  they  will  eventually  be  liae  the  long  stubble,  having 
had  the  ears  lopped  off.  This  alludes  to  the  custom,  in  the 
East,  of  taking  iffikt  tan  of  the  corn,  and  leaving  the  straw, 
as  before,  standing  on  the  ground.  The  grain  called  itar- 
rakan  is  gathered  by  simply  taking  off  the  ears;  and  rice, 
where  the  water  still  remains  in  the  fields,  is  gathered  in  the 
same  way.  The  proud  oppressor,  then,  in  the  end,  shall 
be  like  the  long  straw  standing  in  its  place,  having  "  the 
ears"  cut  off,  and  carried  away.— Robbrts. 

CHAPTER  XXVL 
Yer.  5.  Dead  things  are  formed  from  under  the 
waters,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof. 

What  nossible  senre  can  be  elicited  from  this  passage,  as 
thus  renneredl  The  >riginal  for  "  dead  things,"  Qrephaim,) 


pro^ly  signifies  the  mighty  dead,  and  is  a  common  denom- 
ination of  the  dead  giants  who  died  before  the  flood.  The 
s/nriis  of  these  men  are  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  scrip- 
tures, in  accordance  with  the  popular  modes  of  belief,  as 
incarcerated  in  the  bowels  or  cavernous  recesses  of  the 
earth,  having  been  ingulfed  in  the  waters  of  the  deluge. 
Here  the  speaker  is  descanting^  in  a  sublime  and  somewhat 
poetic  manner,  upon  the  ubiquity  and  omnipotence  of  God. 
Though  seated  upon  the  circle  of  the  heavens,  yet  his  eye 
penetrates,  and  his  presence  visits  the  profonndesl  abysses  of 
the  globe,  and  the  spirits  of  the  migh^  dead,  the  tenants  of 
these  gloomy  mansions,  quail  and  quake  before  him.  The 
true  import  of  the  original  word  rendered  "  formed"  is,  to 
iremUe,  siake,  fuake,  be  piU  in  commotion^  It  is,  therefore, 
in  fact,  but  saying,  that  the  regions  of  the  dead  are  perfectly 
exposed  to  the  omniscient  survey  of  Jehovah,  ana  that  the 
despairing  spirits  of  those  who  perished  under  the  over* 
whelming  mass  of  waters  in  the  oays  of  Noah,  perpetually 
quake  under  the  consciousness  or  his  present  ire.  The 
ensuing  verse  is  in  a  similar  strain :  *'  Hell  (hades,  the 
invisible  world)  is  naked  before  him,  and  destruction  hath 
no  covering."  A  kindred  figurative  mode  of  representa- 
tion occurs  m  Isaiah,  ch.  xiv.  6,  where  the  approach  of  the 
once-dreaded  king  of  Babylon  to  the  dreary  mansions  oi 
the  dead,  is  spoken  of  as  exciting  commotion  among  the 
silent  occupants  of  that  nether  world.  '*  Hell  from  beneath 
is  moved  for  thee  to  meet  thee  at  thy  coming;  it  stirreth  up 
the  dead  (repbaim,  the  mighl/if  dead)  for  thee,  even  all  the 
chief  ones  or  the  earth."  We  suppose  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment contains  two  distinct  allusions  to  the  subject  of  the 
present  passage  in  Job,  if  not  to  the  passage  itself;  the  first 
IS  James  ii.  19,  "  Thou  believest  there  is  one  Gk>d ;  thou 
doest  well  {  ike  deviU^aho  believe,  and  iremUe,^  Here  the 
original  word  for  devih  (daimonia,  demons)  is,  as  Campbell 
has  shown,  the  New  Testament  term  for  spirits  of  dead  men, 
especially  such  as  were  deifieVand  worshiped  after  death, 
the  heroes  or  demigods  of  antiquity.  Tnis  view  of  the 
subject  brings  the  two  passages  mto  very  near  accordance 
with  each  other.  The  import  of  both  is,  that  the  spirits  of 
these  mighty  dead  treinble  in  awe  before  the  roost  high 
God.  The  other  occurs  1  Pet.  iiL  19,  20,  "  By  which  also 
he  went  and  preached  unto  the  spirits  in  prison,  which 
sometime  were  disobedient,  when  once  the  lang-snffering 
of  God  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah,  while  the  ark  was  a 
preparing,  wherein  few,  that  is  to  say,  eight  souls,  weie 
saved  by  water."  Christ,  speaking  bjr  his  spirit  through 
Noah,  and  perhaps  other  good  men  living  before  the  flood, 
preacned  to  those  ancient  sinners,  "  which  were  of  old. 
men  of  renown,"  but  whose  spirits,  from  their  having  proved 
disobedient  and  incorrigible,  are  now  confined  m  the 
gloomy  abodes  ci  the  tmder  world,  as  in  a  prison  from 
which  there  is  no  escape.— Bush. 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 
Ver.  8.  For  what  is  the  hope  of  the  hypocrite, 
though  he  hath  gained,  when  God  taketh  away 
his  soul  ? 

The  aqi^ment  now  entered  upon  is  admirably  forcible, 
and  in  pomt ;  it  opposes  the  adverse  party  with  their  own 
weapons.  "  You  accuse  me  of  hypocrisy  and  of  all  wick- 
edness, and  you  accuse  me  of  thus  acting  from  a  love  of 
fain.  How  absurd  and  irrational  such  a  motive  I  what 
ope  of  prosperity  can  the  wicked  man  indulge  1  what  hope 
that  God  should  grant  him  tranquillity  1"  ver  11,  "  I  will 
teach  you  his  lot  by  the  hand  of  God  himself.  Ye  your- 
selves Vnow  it,  and  have  seen  it."  Ver.  13.  <*  Behold  I  this 
is  the  portion  of  the  wicked  man,"  &c. — Groon, 

Ver.  15.  Those  that  remain  of  him  shall  be  buried 
iti  death ;  and  his  widows  shall  not  weep. 

Nothing  can  be  bolder,  nothing  more  highly  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  oriental  poetry,  than  the  entire  couplet :  '-  No 
sepulchre,  no  ftmeral  dirse :  corruption  idone  shall  be  his 
tomb ;  his  own  household  shall  not  bewail  him ;  not  even 
the  affectionate  females  of  his  harem,  his  bereft  wives  and 
concubines;  those  of  his  own  rank,  who  brought  with  them 
a  dowry  upon  marriage,  and  those  selected  on  account  of 
their  personal  charms,  and  who  were  married  without 
dowries."  No  honourable  man  was  ever  interred,  in  an- 
cient times,  and  in  eastern  nations,  without  the  ^t«mn{>» 
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of  pablie  moamers  in  \oq^  procession,  lond  lamentations, 
ana  metrical  dirges.  Bat  it  is  probable  that  the  writer,  in 
the  present  place,  more  immediately  alludes  to  those  shrieks 
of  domestic  grief,  which  are  so  oflen  to  be  met  with  in  every 
quarter  of  tne  hoose,  and  especially  among  the  females, 
upon  the  death  of  its  master;  and  which  is  admirably 
described  in  the  Iliad,  upon  the  fall  of  Hector.  The  pas- 
sage, however,  has  not  been  understood  by  anjr  of  the  com- 
mentators or  translators  who  have  concurred  in  rmrding 
n^nw  as  meaning  the  remains  of  his  MauMef  instead  of  the  re* 
mains  tf  his  person ;  and  hence  our  common  version, 
'' those  ihatremainof  him,"  instead  of  literally '*iUffvmatiu/' 
Eqnallv  erroneous  the  common  version,  "shall  be  buried 
in  deatn ;"  in  which  mo,  here  rendered  dealh,  means  also 
"  mortality,"  "  corruption,"  •*  pestilence :"  i.  e.  "  cormjition 
alone  shall  be  his  tomb,  or  covering,"  as  just  explained 
above.  Reiske,  not  knowing  how  to  explam  this  expres* 
sion  upon  the  common  interpretation,  saspects,  as  usual,  an 
error  m  the  reading,  and  proposes  a  choice  of  three  amend- 
ments; neither  of  which,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  par- 
ticularixe.— Good. 

Ver.  16.  Though  he  heap  ap  silver  as  the  dust, 
and  prepare  raiment  as  the  clay. 

According  to  D'Herbelot,  Bokteri,  an  illustrious  poet  of 
Cufah,  in  the  ninth  centar]^,  had  so  many  presents  made 
him  in  the  coarse  of  his  life,  that  when  ne  died  he  was 
found  possessed  of  a  hundred  complete  suits  of  clothes, 
two  hundred  shirts,  and  five  hundrea  turbans.  This  anec- 
dote proves  how  frequently  presents  of  this  kind  are  made 
to  persons  of  consideration  in  the  Levant;  and  at  the  same 
time  furnishes  a  beauiiful  illustratioi^f  that  passage  in  the 
book  of  Job,  where  the  afflicted  patriarch  describes  the 
treasares  of  the  East,  in  his  time,  as  consisting  of  clothes 
and  money  :  "  Though  he  %fiAp  up  silver  as  the  dust,  and 
prepare  raiment  as  the  clay ;  he  may  prepare  it,  but  the 
just  shall  put  it  on,  and  the  innocent  sltall  divide  the  silver." 
— Paxtom, 

Yer.  18.  He  buildeth  his  house  as  a  moth,  and 
as  a  booth  that  the  keeper  maketh. 

Feeble  in  its  structure  and  materials,  short  in  its  duration, 
and  equally  incapable  of  resisting  a  thunderstorm  or  shower 
of  rain.    So  ch.  viii.  14: — 

"Than  •hall  hl»  •opport  rot  awav, 

And  the  bdiu>im«  or  ma  spibbb  oe  hit  reliance." 

The  genus  phalsena,  or  moth,  is  divided  into  plant-moths 
and  clom-motns;  and  the  latter  have  been  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  those  immediatelv  alluded  to  in  the  present 
place.  I  have  some  doubt  of  this,  but  the  question  is  not 
of  conseauence ;  the  house  or  buildin];  referred  to  is,  as- 
suredly, that  provided  by  the  insect  in  its  larvae  or  caterpU- 
lar  state,  as  a  temporary  residence  during  its  wonderful 
change  Arom  a  chrysalis  to  a  winged  or  perfect  insect.  The 
slightness  of  this  habitation  is  well  known  to  every  one  who 
has  attended  to  the  curious  operation  of  the  silrworm,  or 
the  tribes  indigenous  to  the  plants  of  our  own  country,  as 
the  emperor-moth,  tiger-moth,  poplar,  or  willow-moih, 
Slc.  Or  these,  some  construct  a  solitaiy  dwelling ;  while 
others,  as  the  brown-tail-moth,  are  gregarious,  vast  num- 
bers residing  together  under  one  common  web,  marshalled 
with  the  most  exact  regularity.  The  web  of  the  cloth- 
moth  is  formed  of  the  verv  substance  of  the  cloth  on  which 
itireposes,  devoured  for  this  purpose,  and  afterward  work- 
ed into  a  tubular  case,  with  open  extremities,  and  generally 
approaching  to  the  colour  of  the  cloth  by  which  the  moth- 
worm  is  nourished.— Good. 

The  moth  forms  her  cell  in  the  woollen  garment ;  a  frail 
Structure,  which  is  soon  destroyed  by  the  devouring  energy 
of  the  builder.  Day  after  day  she  consumes  the  Auff  in 
which  her  dwelling  is  placed,  till  both  are  involved  in  one 
common  mtn,  and  reduced  to  nothing.  Such,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  Job,  is  the  promrity  of  a  wicked  man :  "  He 
buildeth  his  house  as  a  moth,  and  as  a  booth  that  the  keeper 
malKth."  The  term  which  that  afflicted  patriarch  uses  in 
this  passage,  signifies  a  moth,  and  also  the  constellation 
Arctums.  Some  Interpreters  aeoordingly  render  the  words : 
'*  the  wicked  man  shall  build  his  house  like  Arctums;  shall 
raise,  for  his  accommodation  and  pleasure,  a  splendid  and 
mairnific  Mit  abode,  bright  as  the  stars  of  Arctums  in  the 
«h'ning  vanlt  of  heaven ;  but  it  shall  speedily  mah  into 


rain,  like  a  temporary  booth,  where  the  keeper  of  a  vine* 
yard  watches  his  property  for  a  little  while  till  the  vintage 
IS  gathered."  But  this  interpretation  b^  no  means  accox^a 
with  the  design  of  the  speaker;  for  it  introduces  an  anti- 
thesis into  the  text,  instead  of  the  conjunction,  which  Job 
evidently  meant,  and  separates  the  two  comparisons  of  the 
same  thing,  as  if  they  referred  to  difierent  objects.  Hence 
the  common  version,  which  unquestionably  expresses  the 
true  sense  of  the  clause,  is  to  be  preferred:  "  The  wicked 
man,  like  the  moth,  builds  his  house  at  the  expense  of  an- 
other. He  ex|>eb  his  neighbours  from  their  possession^ 
that  he  may  join  house  to  house,  and  lay  field  to  field,  till 
there  be  no  place  for  others  to  inhabit,  except  as  dependants 
on  his  forbearance  or  bounty,  that  he  may  dwell  alone,  as 
the  sole  proprietor,  in  the  midst  of  the  earth."  The  idea  c^ 
Job  is  thus  expressed  hy  another  prophet :  *'  They  covet 
fields,  and  take  them  by  violence;  and  houses,  and  take 
them  awav ;  so  they  oppress  a  man  and  his  house,  even  a 
man  and  nis  heritage."  But  his  unrighteous  acquisitions 
shall  be  of  short  continuance;  thev  shall  moulder  insensi- 
bly away,  returning  to  the  lawful  owner,  or  passing  into 
the  possession  of  others.— Paxton. 

Strictly,  the  mothworm,  as  it  proceeds  from  the  egg  be- 
fore it  is  changed  into  the  chrysalis,  aurelia,  or  nymph, 
TNature  Displayed,  vol.  L  p.  18,)  so  called  from  its  corro- 
ding and  destroying  the  texture  of  cloth.  Job  xiii.  38. 
Isaiah  1. 9.  li.  8.  '*  The  yoang  moth  upon  leaving  the  en^, 
which  a  papilio  has  lodged  upon  a  piece  of  stufT,  or  a  skm 
well  dressed,  and  commodious  for  her  purpose,  immediately 
finds  a  habitation  and  food  in  the  nap  of  the  stuff,  or  hair  A 
the  skin.  It  gnaws  and  lives  upon  the  nap.  and  likewise 
builds  with  it  its  apartment,  accommodated  both  with  a 
front  door  and  a  back  one ;  the  whole  is  well  fastened  to 
the  ground  of  the  stuff,  with  several  cords  and  a  little  glue. 
The  moth  sometimes  thrasts  her  head  out  of  one  opening, 
and  sometimes  out  of  the  other,  and  perpetually  devours 
and  demolishes  all  about  her;  and  when  she  has  cleared 
the  place  about  her,  she  draws  out  all  the  stakes  of  this 
tent,  after  which  she  carries  it  to  some  little  distance,  and 
then  fixes  it  with  her  slender  cords  in  a  new  situation.  In 
this  manner  she  continues  to  live  at  our  expense  till  she  is 
satiated  with  her  food,  at  which  period  she  is  first  trans- 
formed into  a  nymph,  and  then  cnanges  into  a  papilio,  or 

moth." — BURDEB. 

Ver.  19.  The  rich  man  shall  lie  down,  bnt  he 
shall  not  be  gathered :  he  openeth  his  eyes,  and 
he  is  not. 

The  heathen  had  a  conceit  that  the  sonls  of  such  per- 
sons as  had  not  had  the  due  rites  of  burial  paid  them,  were 
not  admitted  into  hades,  but  were  forced  to  wander  a  hun- 
dred years,  a  parcel  of  vagabond  ghosts,  about  the  banks  of 
the  Stvx.  Hence  we  find  the  ghost  of  Patroclus  supplica- 
ting Achilles  to  give  him  his  funeral  rites:  "Bury  me," 
says  he.  "  that  I  may  pass  as  soon  as  possible  through  the 
gates  ot  hades."  So  speaks  Palinuras,  in  VirgU:  "  Throw 
upon  me  some  earth,  that  at  last  I  may  obtain  rest  in  death, 
in  quiet  habitations."  Here  the  self-conceited  philosopher 
smiles  at  the  rite  of  sprinkling  the  body  three  times  with 
dast;  bnt  this,  although  misunderstood!,  and  tin^  with 
the  fabulous,  was  borrowed  from  the  Hebrew  nation.    To 

father  denotes,  as  to  the  dead,  the  bringing  of  their  souLsto 
'aradise.  Although  this  cannot  be  effected  by  mortals, 
vet  they  expressed  the  benevolent  wish  that  the  thing  might 
be.  On  the  other  hand.  Job  says  of  the  rich  man,  he  shall 
lie  down,  bnt  he  shall  not  be  fathered.  In  the  agn  which 
followed,  the  performance  of  this  rite  was  termed  teaUng, 
Of  this  we  have  a  bright  instance  in  the  secoad  book  of 
Esdras:  "  Wheresoever  thou  findest  the  dead^  seal  them, 
and  burjr  them;"  that  is,  express  the  benevc.snt  prayer 
which  is  in  use  among  the  Jews  to  this  day :  "  Majr  he  be 
in  the  bundle  of  life,  mav  his  portion  be  in  Paradise,  and 
ahio  in  that  ftiture  world  which  is  reserved  for  the  righ- 
teous." It  would  also  appear,  that  in  this  act  of  seaHn^  a 
corpse,  they  either  wrote  upon  the  head  with  ink,  or  sim- 
ply made  the  form  with  the  fiof^er,  {Us-hovah.)  This  at 
Ixittom  could  make  no  difference  in  the  state  of  the  deceas- 
ed, but  it  expressed  their  desire  that  such  a  person  might  be 
among  those  who  are  written  nnlo  life.  From  a  passage  in 
Isaiah,  it  appears  that  persons  were  in  use  to  mark  with 
indelible  nk  tm  the  hand,  the  words  Lt-A^voA,  the  ooii* 
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tracted  ibna  of  this  sentence,  Immik€L$rSs.  This  agrees 
with  what  Rabbi  Simeon  says, "  The  perfectly  just  are 
sealed,  and  in  the  moment  of  death  are  conTeyed  to  Para- 
dise." This  sealing  St  Paul  applks,  as  flir  as  wishes  can 
go,  to  Onesiphorus:  *'  May  the  Lord  grant  to  Onesipho- 
ms,  that  he  may  obtain  mercy  of  the Xord  in  that  day!" 
'*  As  many,"  says  the  same  apostle,  "  as  walk  according  to 
this  rule,  peace  be  on  them,  and  opon  the  Israel  of  God  V* 
(Oal.  vi.  16.) 

Such  being  marked  in  death  with  the  enression,  belongs 
ing  to  ike  Lard,  explains  this  sentence, "  the  foundation  of 
the  Lord  stanoeth  sure,  having  this  MoJ,  the  Lord  knoweth 
them  that  are  hU"  "  Hurt  not  the  earth,  nor  the  trees," 
says  the  angel  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  *'  until  we  have 
sealed  the  servants  of  our  God  in  their  foreheads."  This 
seal,  we  are  told,  is  their  fiither's  name  •  that  is,  Zje-havak, 
the  hord*s^  alluding  to  the  Old  Testament  form.  This 
name  Christ  says  he  himself  writes,  and  by  doing  so,  acts 
the  part  of  the  Kedask-Isroiei,  opening  where  none  can  shut. 
This  sealing,  then,  is  taking  them  off  by  death,  and  placing 
them  in  his  fathers  house ;  for  after  they  are  so  sealed,  we 
find  them  before  the  throne,  kimgering  and  tkirsUng  no 
mare,  and  the  Lamb  in  the  midst  or  them,  and  leading  Uiem 
forth  into  pastures. — Burdeb. 

Ver.  23.  Metk  shall  clap  their  hands  at  him,  and 
shall  hiss  him  out  of  his  placa 

See  on  2  Sam.  3. 15. 

The  present  female  way  of  expressing  joy  in  the  East,  by 
gently  applying  one  of  their  hands  to  tneir  mouths,  seems 
to  have  obtained  in  the  times  of  remote  antiquity,  and  to  be 
meant  in  several  places  of  scripture.  What  their  present 
custom  is,  ap()ears  in  the  following  passage  of  Pitts,  descri- 
bing the  joy  with  which  the  leaders  of  their  sacred  caravans 
are  received,  in  the  several  towns  of  Barbary  through  which 
they  pass :  "  This  emir  Hagge,  into  whatsoever  town  he 
comes,  is  received  with  a  great  deal  of  joy,  because  he  is 
going  about  so  religions  a  work;  and  it  is,  who  can  have 
the  favour  and  honour  of  kissing  his  hand,  or  but  his  gar- 
ment! He  goes  attended  in  mucn  pomp,  with  flags,  kettle* 
drums,  &c  and  loud  acclamations  do,  as  it  were,  rend  the 
skies ;  nay,  the  very  women  get  upon  the  tops  of  the  houses 
to  view  the  parade,  or  fine  show,  where  they  keep  striking 
their  fore  fingers  on  their  lips,  as  fast  as  they  can,  making 
a  joyfhl  noise  all  the  while,  which  sounds  somewhat  like 
yow,  yow,  yow,  hundreds  or  times."  Others  have  given  us 
nearly  the  same  account.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  referred 
to  in  some  passages  of  scripture ;  and  that  the  sacred  wri- 
ters suppose  two  different  methods  of  expressing  joy  by  a 
J|nick  motion  of  the  hand,  which  is  lost  in  our  translation ; 
or  I  suppose  the  clapping  of  the  hands  in  the  plural,  is  a 
very  distinct  thing  from  the  clapping  the  hand  in  the  sin- 
gular, though  our  translators  have  confounded  them  to- 
gether. The  striking  one  hand  against  the  other  with 
some  smartness,  whiiHi  we  mean  by  the  term  clapping  of 
the  hands,  mifht,  and  I  believe  did,  obtain  anciently,  as  an 
expression  of  joy ;  not  unfreauently,  if  not  alwajrs,  of  the 
malignant  kind;  so  the  propnet  Jeremiah  says  of  Jerusa- 
lem, when  it  was  destroyed,  "  All  that  pass  by,  clap  their 
hands  at  thee ;  thev  hiss  and  wag  their  head  at  the  daughter 
of  Jerusalem,  saying,  Is  this  the  city  that  men  call  the  per- 
fection of  beauty,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth  1"  Lam.  iL  15. 
In  like  manner  Job,  after  describing  the  sudden  destruction 
of  the  wicked,  says,  "  Men  shall  clap  their  hands  at  him, 
and  shall  hiss  lum  out  of  his  place,"  Job  xxvii.  23. — 


CHAPTER  XXVin. 

Ver.  4.  The  Hood  breaketh  out  from  the  inhabit- 
ant ;  even  the  vfoien  forgotten  of  the  foot :  they 
are  dried  up,  they  are  gone  away  from  men. 

The  mighty  flood  which  man  had  dammed  up,  by  joining 
together  moumtaiiis  and  bills,  and  thus  forming  an  im- 
mense basin,  had  broken  down  by  its  weight  the  gigantic 
mound;  had  rolled  "away  ihMn  men,"  and  gone  in  the 
desert  places.  The  waters  of  the  lake  are  now  "  forgot- 
ten of  the  foot,  thev  are  dried  up;"  for  the  fieet  of  men  in 
walking  there  think  of  them  no  more. — ^Robrts. 

Mr.  Parkhurst  considers  this  chapter  as  relating  to 
mineralogy,  and  renders  these  wordti "a  torrent  boisteth 


fbrth  firom  the  ndibish  mexpeetedly :  by  the  foot  they  arv 
drawn  offl  by  man  they  are  removea."  As  an  ezplanation, 
he  adds  the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Hutchinson :  "  if 
is  hardly  credible  how  great  a  quantity  of  water  will  be 
sometimes  flung  upon  mmers,  when  they  come  to  break  up 
strata  of  stone,  that  have  in  them  many  of  these  cracks, 
that  are  so  small  that  they  are  scarcely  discernible.  These 
are  indeed  the  natural  conveyances  of  water,  and  when 
once  they  are  opened,  it  runs  incessantly.  I  have  observed 
such  an  erupUon  of  water  in  vast  quantity  out  of  stone, 
that,  exceptjnp^  those  cracks,  is  much  too  dense  and  close  to 
let  any  humidity  pass.**  '*  The  vast  profusion  of  water 
that  sometimes  ensues  the  breaking  up  of  the  strata  in  coal- 
pits, is  well  known  to  those  who  are  in  the  least  conversant 
m  tnat  afiair:  and  what  amazing  quantities  are  drawn  off 
from  deep  mines,  either  by  drains  or  levels,  or  raised  by 
engines,  is  also  well  known;  nay,  in  digging  common 
wells  and  ponds,  in  places  where  there  are  no  springs 
above  ^und,  it  frequently  happens  that  such  a  glut  of 
water  issues  forth  as  to  endanger  the  lives  of  the  work» 
men."— BoRiUBu 


Ver.  6.  The  stones  of  it  are  the  place  of  sapphires; 
and  it  hath  dust  of  gold. 

The  fTONxs  which  form  and  bind  together  the  Moimne 
and  hills  are  taken  from  the  exact  places  where  sapphires 
are  found.  For  Jameson  informs  us,  that  "  the  geogpos- 
tic  situation  of  the  sapphire  is  in  alluvial  soil,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  rocks,  belonging  to  the  secondary  flcetz  trap  formation, 
and  imbedded  in  gneiss.*'  In  reference  to  its  geoj^pbio 
situation,  the  same  writer  says,  it  is  found  particularly 
beautiful  in  Asia,  in  the  Capelan  mountains,  in  Persia,  and 
the  Island  of  Ceylon.  Dr.  Davy  states,  that  "the  sapphire 
occurs  in  coi),siderable  abundance  in  the  nanitic  alluvion 
of  Matura  and  Safiragam,"  (in  Ceylon.)  Thus,  the  stokes 
of  which  the  modnd  is  formed,  are  the  true  geognostic 
situation  where  the  sapphire  is  found ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  workmen,  in  hewing  and  detaching  the 
masses  fom  the  rocks,  and  in  joining  them  to  the  mount- 
ains, did,  by  this  secondary  kind  of  mining^  oflen  find  the 
precious  sapphire.  "  Ana  it  hath  dust  ot  gold.'*  The 
same  mineralogist  states,  (and  it  is  a  well  known  fact,^ 
"  that  in  Asia  the  sand  of  many  rivers  afibrds  gold,"  and 
it  is  washed  down  in  great  quantities  from  the  mountains 
on  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  where  it  is  afterward  found  in 
the  beds  of  rivers. — Robbbts. 

Ver.  10.  He  cutteth  out  rivers  among  the  rocks; 
and  his  eye  seeth  every  precious  thing. 

In  our  commof  version,  "  he  cutteth  out  rivers ;"  in  one 
or  two  others,  "  canals."  The  exact  meaning  is,  the  hol- 
lows that  are  delved  by  mmers  in  a  metallic  bed  or  mount- 
ain, often  serving  as  passages  to  the  central  chamber.    By 


— Good. 

Savary  informs  us.  the  canal  Bahr  Joseph  "  must  have 
cost  immense  sums,  being  in  mant  parts  cut  tbrovoh  the 
RocI  1*'  Bishop  Heoer  also  states  that  the  lake  of  Ajmecr 
is  formed  "by  dammine  up  the  gore  of  an  extensive  val- 
ley, and  conveying  different  small  rills  into  it!"  Thus, 
in  making  his  rivers  and  rivulets  through  the  rocks,  in 
order  to  convey  the  water  to  its  destined  place,  he  at  the 
same  time  sees  **  every  precious  thing:"  l)ecause  his  work 
lies  in  the  geognostic  situation  of  those  valuable  gems.— 

ROBBRTS. 

Ver.  1 1.  He  bindeth  the  floods  from  overflowing; 
and  the  iking  that  it  hid  bringeth  he  foith  to 
light 

Aceording  to  Reiske,  **  E  fonticnio  compellit  in  tmnm 
alveum,"— "  He  driveth  them  fmm  their  spring  into  a  com- 
mon reservoi r."  Aceording  to  the  more  general  interprets* 
tion, "  He  bindeth  the  flood  (Vom  overflowing."  The  sense 
has  not  been  fairly  understood.  Every  one  acquainted  with 
mining  Imows,  that,  at  difierent  depths  fVom  the  surface,  the 
shaft,  or  aperture,  is  so  apt  to*  be  overflowed  with  wafer 
ttom  surrounding  springs,  that  it  is  impossible  to  work  it 
till  the  water  is  drawn  off|  the  machinery  to  Btr'^"*^^^ 
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iHiich  is  sometimes  ime  uf  the  most  serious  expenses  inci- 
denttil  to  working  a  mine.  It  is  to  the  restramt  of  the^e 
waters,  so  perpetually  oozing  or  weeping  through  every 
pore,  that  the  writer  alludes  in  the  present  passage. — 
Qooo. 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 
Ver.  2.  Oh  that  I  were  as  in  months  past,  as  in 
the  days  when  God  preserved  me ;  3.  When 
his  candle  shined  upon  my  head,  and  when  hy 
his  light  I  walked  through  darkness. 

The  winter  in  Canaan  is  extremely  wet  and  cold.  In 
the  time  of  the  crusades,  many  of  the  troops  perished 
through  want  of  provisions,  intenseness  of  the  cold,  and 
the  heaviness  of  Uie  winter  rains.  Fulcherius,  who  was 
in  the  retinue  of  the  prince  of  Antioch,  in  his  journey  to 
Jerusalem,  and  saw  many  of  hoth  sexes  die,  besides  num- 
bers of  their  cattle,  savs,  they  were  kept  wet  for  four  or 
five  days  together,  by  toe  continual  rains.    So  great  is  the 

auantity  of  rain  which  occasionally  falls,  and  so  intense 
lecola,  that  the  elements  seem  to  conspire  the  ruin  of  every 
living  creature  that  is  exposed  to  their  fury.  It  is  agreed 
by  all  those  who  have  written  on  the  subject,  that  all  the 
winter  months  in  Palestine  are  rainy;  and  by  consequence, 
that  Judea  is  not  one  of  those  regions  where  it  only  rains 
at  the  eouinoxes.  The  Hebrew  word  horeph,  according- 
ly, whicn  we  translate  winter,  in  Mr.  Harmer's  opinion, 
seems  rather  to  mean  precisely  the  wet  season.  "  O  that 
I  were  as  in  months  past,"  says  Job,  ''as  in  the  days 
when  Gk)d  preserved  me,  as  I  was  in  the  days  of  my  win- 
ter !"  In  the  days  of  bis  moist  time,  when,  ajs  he  expresses 
it,  *'  my  root  was  spread  out  by  the  waters,  and  the  dew 
lay  all  night  upon  my  branch :  my  glory  was  fresh  in  me."  < 
Jioi  in  the  days  of  his  disgrace  then,  the  days  in  which  he 
was  stripped  of  his  ornaments,  as  an  herb  of  its  leaves  and 
flowers  m  the  winter ;  but  like  a  plant,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  rainy  season,  before  the  violent  heats  come  on,  which 
scorch  and  burn  up  every  green  thing.  But  the  term  ho- 
reph, from  the  verb  haraph,  to  strip,  literally  means  the 
stripping  season;  and  signifies  that  part  of  the  year  which 
strips  vegetables  of  their  flowers,  fniit,  and  leaves,  and 
consequently,  the  earth  of  its  beauty.  It  is  opposed  to 
kaitZf  fVom  hnUz,  to  awake,  or  quicken,  the  quickening 
or  awakening  season,  and  includes  both  autumn  ai .'l  win- 
ter. Is  it  probable  that  the  cold  and  rainy  season  of  win- 
ter would  oe  an  object  of  desire  to  Job,  when  *'  the  heavens 
are  filled  with  clouds,  when  the  earth  swims  to  rain,  and 
all  nature  wears  a  lowering  countenanced'  It  is  more 
natural  to  render  the  phrase,  in  the  davs  of  his  autumn, 
which  in  those  climates  is  a  delightful  season :  for  then 
the  heats  are  abated,  the  earth  is  moistened  with  dew,  or 
reiVeshed  with  the  first  showers  of  the  latter  rain,  and  \he 
various  fruits  of  the  earth,  to  use  the  beautiful  language 
of  inspiration,  are  ready  to  drop  into  the  mouth  of  the  eater ; 
or,  the  fields  and  trees  oeing  stripped  of  their  produce,  are 
heaped  on  its  board.  The  afflicted  patriarch  certainly  re- 
ferred to  the  end  of  harvest,  in  allusion  to  which  he  might 
say,  with  strict  propriety,  "  my  root  was  spread  out  by  the 
waters,  and  ihe  dew  lav  all  night  upon  my  branches; 'my 
glorv  was  fresh  in  me."— Paxton. 

The  slaughter  of  Saul  filled  his  camp  with  terror  and 
mourning  :l)efore  that,  it  is  probable,  his  tent  mi^ht  some- 
times be  distinguished  by  lights ;  at  least  these  illumina- 
tions are  now  used  in  those  countries  to  do  honour  to 
Srinces,  and  must  not  here  be  forgotten.  So  the  tent  of 
le  bey  of  Gir^e,  Norden  tells  us,  was  distinguished  from 
the  other  tents  m  that  encampment,  by  forty  lanterns  sus- 
pended before  it  in  form  of  checker-work.  So  Thevenot, 
describing  the  reception  of  the  new  bashaw  of  Egypt  under 
tents,  near  Cairo,  says  there  were  two  great  trees,  on  which 
two  hundred  lamps  hung,  at  the  gate  of  the  liule  enclosure 
which  surrounded  hhi  navilioDs,  which  were  lighted  in  the 
nighttime ;  and  that  there  was  the  same  before  the  tents 
of  the  principal  offieers,  as  in  the  caravan  of  Mecca.  In 
thr  East,  it  is  now  a  eustomary  thing;  if  it  was  the  same 
anciently,  perhaps  the  words  of  Job  might  refer  to  it,  eh. 
zxix.  3,  3:  *'  Oh  that  it  were  with  me  as  in  months  past, 
ae  in  the  da3rs  when  God  preserved  me;  when  his  candle 
ihined  upon  my  head,"  when  I  returned  prosperous  from 
Avn^itioDs  against  the  enemies  of  my  tnbe,  and  had  my 


tent  adorned  with  lamps,  **  and  I  passed  through  the  niglif 
hf  the  light  of  it."— Hiaiua. 

Ver.  4.  As  I  was  in  the  days  of  my  youth,  when 
the  secret  of  God  was  upon  my  tabernacle. 

Job  was  reverting  to  the  time  of  his  prosperity,  as  is  seen 
in  the  preceding  verse,  ^  when  his  candle  shined  upon  rov 
head,  and  when  by  his  light  I  walked  through  darkness  y* 
'*  when  my  children  were  ahout  me^  when  I  washed  my  steps 
with  butter."  The  Psalmist  also  is  speaking  of  the  pros- 
peritv  of  those  who  fear  the  Lord.  To  say  the  secret  of 
the  k'ing  is  with  such  a  person,  is  a  strong  wav  of  descri- 
bing the  intimacy  which  exists  oetween  them.  '*  Take  care 
how  you  accuse  him  to  the  great  man,  because  his  secret 
is  with  him."  "  Alast  alasl  his  secret  is  no  longer  with 
me ;  his  lamp  no  longer  shines  in  my  heart." — Robiktb. 

Ver.  6.  When  I  washed  my  steps  with  butters 
and  the  rock  poured  me  out  rivers  of  oil. 

Bottles  of  goat-skin,  with  the  hairy  side  inwards,  receive 
the  milk  of  their  flocks :  and  when  they  wish  to  make  but- 
ter, they  put  the  cream  into  a  goat-skin,  prepared  in  the 
same  manner,  which  they  suspend  in  their  tents,  and  then 
pressing  it  to  and  fro,  m  one  uniform  'direction,  quickly 
produce  a  separation  of  the  unctuous  from  the  wheyey  part 
of  the  fluid.  In  the  Levant,  they  tread  upon  the  skin  with 
their  feet,  which  produces  the  same  efi*ect.  The  last  method 
of  separating  the  butter  from  the  milk,  perhaps  may  throw 
light  upon  a  passage  in  Job,  of  some  difficulty :  <*  When  I 
washeu  my  steps  with  butter,  and  the  rock  poured  me  out 
rivers  of  oil."  Commentators  have  observea.  what  must  be 
obvious  to  every  reader,  that  the  afilicted  patriarch  meant 
to  say,  he  once  possessed  great  abundance  oi  these  products ; 
but  tney  have  not  been  able  to  accotmt  for  the  manner  of 
his  expression.  The  way  of  a  great  personage  was  some- 
times swept,  sometimes  strewed  with  flowers,  sometimes 
watered  -.out  never,  as  far  as  we  know,  moistened  with 
butter.  The  feet  were  sometimes  anointed  with  oil,  in 
which  odoriferous  substances  had  been  infused ;  but  to  them, 
butter  was  never  applied.  It  is  more  natural  to  suppose, 
that  these  words  oi  Job  referred  to  the  method  of  churning 
their  milk,  by  treading  upon  large  skins  full  of  cream,  with 
their  bare  feet.  It  conveys  a  still  more  livelj  idea  of  the 
exuberant  plenty  which  Job  once  possessed,  if  this  method 
was  adopted  when  they  had  large  quantities  of  milk  to 
chum.  A  variety  of  practice  vciy  similar  to  this  appears 
to  have  prevailed  in  the  ancient  vineyards.  When  a  small 
quantity  of  grapes  was  to  be  pressed^  it  seems  to  have  been 
none  with  the  hand ;  for  Pharaoh's  butler  dreamed  thai  he 
took  the  grapes  and  pressed  them  in  this  manner  into  his 
master's  cup.  This,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  only  a  vision- 
ary scene ;  out  we  must  suppose  it  corresponded  with  gen- 
eral custom.  Bo,  when  they  meant  to  chum  a  small  quan- 
tity of  cream,  they  suspended  it  in  a  skin,  fh>m  the  roof  of 
the  tent ;  snd  the  femaie  part  of  the  family  conducted  the 
process.  But  when  the  quantity  was  very  large,  as  it  must 
nave  been  in  the  extensive  dairies  of  the  patriarchs^  who 
possessed  such  immense  flocks  and  herdf ,  it  was  put  mto  a 
number  of  skins,  and  churned  by  the  feet  of  men.  This 
Mr.  Harmer  considers  as  no  improbable  account,  and  by  no 
means  an  tlnnatural  explanation  of  the  phrase,  "  I  washed 
myVeps  with  butter;"  and  in  the  present  stale  of  our 
knowledge,  perhaps  a  more  satisfactorv  one  cannot  be 
given.  Greece,  indeed,  lies  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
land  of  Uz,  and  the  age  when  Job  flourished  is  far  removed 
from  our  times :  but  as  a  skin  is  still  the  churning  vessel 
used  by  the  Arabs  in  the  Holy  Land,  as  well  as  in  Barbary, 
aod  consequently,  as  their  customs  admit  of  little  or  no  va- 
riation, the  use  or  skins  in  churning  must  belong  to  a  very 
remote  antiquity.  And  the  aane  reason  that  might  induce 
the  more  opulent  Greeks,  in  the  time  of  Chandler,  to  tread 
their  cream,  rather  than  swing  it  in  the  tent,  or  between  t^-o 
poles,  as  the  Arabs  generallv  do,  might  also  induce  the 
richer  prcfprietors  in  Asia,  wno  possessed  such  numerous 
flkicks,  to  Mopt  the  same  custom.  The  expression,  it  must 
be  allowed,  is  highly  figurative,  but  not  more  so  than  many 
others,  in  which  the  oriental  muse  delights.  The  term 
washing,  when  used  poetically,  is  not  surely  confined  to 
eleansing  the  feet,  by  some  puniVina  fluid ;  for  dipping  the 
feel  in  the  blood  of  tha  slaiHj  t  as  Pjalflnist  calls  waaning  th« 
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feet  Hence,  to  plunge  them  into  cream  or  battel",  or  to 
sprinkle  them  profusely  ^th  it,  may  be  called  washing 
inem  in  batter,  with  eqaal  propriety ;  and  walking  in  it, 
washing  ihe  steps. 

The  butter  is  carried  to  market  in  the  same  goat-akins  in 
which  it  is  churned.  In  consequence  of  this  mode  of  man- 
agement, it  becomes  necessary  to  melt  and  strain  it,  in  order 
to  separate  the  imparities;  a  process  by  which  it  acquires 
a  certain  rancid  taste,  disagreeable,  for  the  most  part,  to 
strangers,  though  not  to  the  natives.  To  this  custom  of 
melting  the  butter,  in  order  to  clarify  it,  Zophar  seems  to 
allude,  in  his  description  of  the  state  and  portion  of  a 
wicked  man:  "He  shall  not  see  the  rivers,  the  floods,  the 
brooks  of  honey  and  butter."  As  the  flowing  of  honey 
from  the  comb  mto  the  vessels  in  which  it  is  to  be  kept, 
may,  by  a  bold  figure,  be  compared  to  a  little  river ;  so  may 
clarified  butter,  when  poarea  into  the  jars  in  which  it  is 
preserved  for  use.  The  wicked  man,  says  Zophar,  shall 
not  see  the  rivulets,  much  less  the  rivers,  still  leas  the  tor- 
rents of  honey  and  butter,  (as  the  clause  ought  to  be  ren- 
dered,) which  the  righteous  may  hope  to  possess.  In  our 
excellent  translation,  the  'beauty  of  the  climax  in  this  in- 
stance is  lost ;  for  instead  of  continuing  to  rise,  it  sinks  in 
the  close,  ending  with  brook,  after  mentioning  rivers  and 
torrents ;  but  in  the  original  it  is  equally  strikmg  and  well 
conducted. — Paxton. 

Th^se  are  figurative  expressions  to  denote  great  pros- 
peritv.  *'  The  man  is  so  rich,  he  washes  himself  with 
ney,  i.  e.  clarified  batter.  "  Oh,  the  charitable  man,  milk 
and  honey  accompany  his  feet."  So  great  was  the  profu- 
sion, "  the  honey  caused  the  feet  to  slip,"  Hn  the  paths,)  the 
creepers  dancea,  the  trees  nodded  their  heads,  and  milk, 
from  the  dwellings  of  the  cattle,  flowed  in  streams  through 
the  streets.    (Scanda  Pur&na.)---RoBcaTB. 

Ver.  7.  When  I  went  out  to  the  gate,  through  the 
city,  when  I  prepared  my  seat  in  the  street. 

This  intimates  that  Job  was  a  judge  amon?  his  j)eople, 
as  the  courts  of  justice  in  former  times  were  Kept  m  such 
situations.  Who  has  not  seen  a  great  man  or  a  saint  thus 
having  his  seat  prepared  in  the  street  1  There  he  goes  un- 
der a  shady  tree,  or  under  a  veranda,  or  in  a  rest-house, 
with  his  servant  following  him,  having  a  mat  or  a  tiger's 
skin,  or  that  of  some  other  animal  under  his  arm.  The 
seat  is  prepared,  and  the  crosslegged  sage  sits  to  hear  and 
answer  questions. — Robbrtb. 

Chardin  says,  it  is  the  custom  of  Asia  not  to  go  into  the 
shops,  which  are  very  small,  but  to  sit  down  in  seats  pr&* 
pared  for  the  purpose  on  the  outside,  on  which  cushions 
are  laid  for  persons  of  distinction ;  and  he  adds,  that  people 
of  quality  cause  carpets  and  cushions  to  be  carried  wherever 
they  please,  that  they  may  repose  themselves  upon  them 
more  agreeably.  To  a  custom  of  this  kind  Job  seems  to 
refer  in  his  moumAil  retrospeet  of  departed  prosperity: 
*'  When  I  went  out  to  the  gate  through  the  city,  when  1 
prepared  my  seat  in  the  street."  This  patriarch  was  a 
prince  and  a  jnd^e  among  his  people,  ana  was,  therefore, 
entitled  to  take  his  seat  in  the  ^te,  which  was  the  ordinary 
place  of  hearing  causes  in  the  East,  attended  by  a  retinue  of 
servants,  with  carpets  and  cushions  for  his  accommodation, 
according  to  his  rank,  and  the  office  he  sustained. — Pixton. 

Numbers  of  the  Southern  Arabs  assemble  in  their  mar- 
kets by  way  of  amusement,  and  consequently,  for  conver- 
sation :  the  same  castom  appears  anciently  to  have  obtained, 
m  places  of  the  East,  less  remote  from  us  than  Yemen. 

"  Notwithstanding  this  external  gravity,"  says  Niebuhr, 
*  the  Arabs  love  a  great  deal  of  company ;  accordingly, 
ime  sees  them  amiduotisly  assembling  in  the  pjublic  coffee- 
nouses,  and,  above  all,  running  to  fairs,  in  which  no  coun- 
trv,  perhaps,  more  abounds  than  Yemen:  since  there  is 
scarcely  a  village  of  any  consideration  to  oe  found,  which 
has  not  a  weekly  fhir.  When  the  villages  are  at  some 
distance  from  each  other,  their  inhabitants  assemble  on  the 
appointed  day  in  the  open  fields.  Some  come  hither  to  buy 
or  to  sell ;  others,  who  are  mechanics  of  various  professions, 
employ  sometimes  the  whole  week  in  going  from  one  little 
bore  ugh  to  another,  in  order  to  work  at  these  fairs;  and 
finally,  many  propose  to  themselves  to  pass  away  the  time 
there  more  agreeably  than  at  home.  From  this  taste  of  the 
Arabs  for  society,  and  especially  of  those  of  Yemen,  it  is 
easy  to  infer  that  they  are  more  civilized  than  it  may  be 


imajpned."  Michaelia,  the  great  promoter  of  Niebuhr'sex- 
nedilion  into  tbe^East,  has  taken  notice  of  this  passage  in 
his  extract  from  this  work,  saying,  "  The  public  places  are, 
to  this  day,  in  Yemen,  the  places  of  diversion,  and  thus 
serve  two  uses^  just  as  the  gates  of  cities,  which  anciently 
were  made  their  public  places,  as  we  are  told  in  the  Bible, 
Qen.  xix.  1.  Job  xxix.  7.  Ps.  Ixix.  14,"  &c.— Hibucb.   « 

Ver.  8.  The  voung  men  saw  me,  and  hid  then> 
selves:  and  the  aged  arose,  wfid  stood  up 
9.  The  princes  refrained  talking,  and  laid 
their  hand  on  their  mouth. 

What  a  graphic  scene  is  this  f  When  a  man  of  rank 
passes  a  crowd,  the  young  people  and  children  conceal 
themselves  behind  their  seniors,  and  the  aged  always  arise 
fhHn  their  seats.  See  the  man  in  a  court  of  justice,  who  is 
listening  to  the  address  of  the  judge,  and  his  nand  is  placed 
on  his  month.  To  place  the  hand  on  the  mouth  also  de- 
notes astonishment ;  and  Major  Laing  says,  when  be  was 
at  Toma,  in  Africa,  a  woman  was  so  much  surprised  at 
the  sight  of  a  white  man,  that  she  "  did  not  stir  a  muscle 
till  the  whole  had  passed,  when  she  gave  a  loud  halloo  of 
astonishment,  andcoverea  her  mouth  with  both  her  hands." 

— ROBBRTS. 

This  is  a  most  elegant  description,  and  exhibits  most 
correctly  that  great  reverence  and  respect  which  was  paid, 
even  bv  the  old  and  decrepit,  to  the  noly  man  in  passing 
along  the  streets,  or  when  he  sat  in  public.  They  not  only 
rose,  which  in  men  so  old  and  infirm  was  a  great  mark  of 
distinction;  but  they  stood ;  they  continued  to  do  it,  though 
even  the  attempt  was  so  difficult. — Lowtr. 

When  the  easterns  wish  to  be  silent,  they  place  their 
hand  upon  their  mouth,  to  express  their  intentions  by  action, 
and  their  sentiments  by  attitude.  Many  instances  of  this 
practice  are  to  be  found.  "In  one  of  the  subterranean 
vaults  in  Egypt,  where  the  mummies  lie  buried,  they  found 
in  the  coffin  an  embalmed  body  of  a  woman,  before  which 
was  placed  a  figure  of  wood,  representing  a  youth  on  his 
knees,  laying  a  finger  on  his  mouth,  ana  holding  in  his 
other  hand  a  sort  of  chafingdish,  which  was  placed  on  his 
head,  and  in  which,  without  doubt,  had  been  some  per- 
fiimes."    (Maillet.) 

"  On  our  taking  possession  of  Rosetta,  at  an  entertain- 
ment which  was  given,  a  joung  Greek  came  up  to  me, 
kissed  my  .shoulder,  ana  with  his  finger  on  his  lips,  without 
uttering  a  single  syllable,  slipped  privateljr  into  my  hand  a 
nosegay  which  he  had  brought  me:  this  simple  demonstra- 
tion completely  unfolded  all  his  sensations,  and  was  ex- 
pressive of  his  political  situation,  his  fears,  and  his  hopes." 
(Denon.)— BtTBDBR. 

Ver.  14.  I  put  on  righteousness,  and  it  clothed 
me :  my  judgment  was  as  a  robe  and  a  diadem. 

See  on  Is.  28*  5. 

Or  turban.  This  consists  of  a  cap  and  a  sash  of  fine 
linen  or  silk,  wound  round  the  bottom  of  it.  This  is  the 
tisual  headdress  of  the  Turks,  Persians,  Arabs,  and  other 
eastern  nations.  Dr.  Shaw  says, "  The  Moors  and  Turks, 
with  iwme  of  the  principal  Arabs,  wear  upon  the  head  a 
small  hemispherical  cap  of  scarlet  cloth.  The  turban,  as 
thev  call  a  long  narrow  web  of  linen,  silk,  or  muslin,  is 
folded  round  the  bottom  of  these  caps,  and  very  properly 
distinguishes,  by  the  number  and  fashion  of  these  lolds,  the 
several  orders  and  demes  of  soldiers,  and  sometimes  of 
citizens,  one  from  another." — Buaimi. 

Ver.  15.  I  was  eyes  to  the  blind,  and  feet  was  I 
to  the  lame. 

The  man  who  bestows  gnreat  charities,  is  said  to  be  the 
eyes  of  the  blind,  and  the  feet  of  the  cripples.  "  True,  my 
lord,  I  am  blind ;  but  you  are  my  eyes."  "  Ah !  sir,  shall'l 
not  love  my  eyes  1"  "  O  king»  says  the  lame  roan,  "  are 
you  not  mystaffi"  "Alas!  alas!  our  eyes  have  gone," 
say  the  blind,  when  their  benefactor  is  dead.  But  when  a 
person  confides  in  the  wisdom  of  another,  he  sajrs,  **  He  is 
my  eyes."  "  I  have  two  good  eyes  in  the  temple."— Roberts. 

Ver.  19.  My  root  wa4  spread  out  by  the  watera, 
and  the  dew  lay  all  night  upon  my  branch. 
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**  Tb«  precious  water  of  the  Cephissos  is  the  property  of 
Che  waivode  only  daring  the  season  of  watering  the  olive- 
wood  :  for  the  remaining  months  the  owners  of  the  gar- 
dens, in  a  proportion  settled  by  long  usage,  divert  the  stream 
into  their  grounds,  for  one,  two,  or  three  hours  in  a  week 
or  fortnight,  according  to  the  bargain  at  which  they  have 
hir^  or  purchased  their  land.  The  instant  that  the  stream 
is  turned  into  the  required  channel,  a  public  inspector,  who 
is  called  Dragaris-too-nen,  and  is  always  in  attendance, 
turns  his  hourglass,  and  the  gardener  also  measures  the  time 
in  the  same  manner ;  other  Qreeks  frequently  being  present 
to  prevent  collusion,  and  cut  off  the  rivulet  immediately  at 
the  expiration  of  the  stipulated  hour."— (Hobhouse.) 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  hot  eastern  countries,  where 
it  rarely  rains  during  the  8ummer  months,  the  copious  dews 
which  fall  there  during  the  night,  contribute  ^eatly  to  the 


would  otherwise  never  be  able  to  resist  this  heat;  but  with 
this  assistance  they  thrive  well,  and  blossom  and  ripen  their 
fruit."— BuRoaa. 

Ver.  20.  My  glory  was  fresh  in  me,  and  my  bow 
was  renewed  in  my  hand. 

This  fi^re  is  much  used  in  their  poetry.  **  The  bow  is 
bent  in  his  hand."  "  See  the  strong  bow ;  it  is  bent  to  kill 
thee."— Roberts. 

Ver.  22.  After  my  words  they  spake  not  again ; 
and  my  speech  dropped  upon  them. 


Of  a  man  who  speaks  with  great  euphony,  it  is  nM,  "  His 
words  come,  UUe  Ude  ydka,**  i.  e.  drop  by  drop.— Robcrtb. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 
Ver.  2.  Yea,  whereto  might  the  strength  of  their 
hands  profit  me,  in  whom  old  age  was  perished? 

The  Tamul  translation  has  this,  "as  the  strength  of  the 
hands  being  gone  by  old  age."  Of  a  man  who  has  become 
weak  in  consequence  of  age,  it  is  said, "  Ah !  by  reason  of 
old  age,  the  strength  of  his  hands  has  departed  from  him." 
'^  It  is  true  he  is  an  old  man,  but  the  strength  of  his  hand 
has  not  perished."  But  this  mode  of  expression  also  refers 
to  a  man's  circumstances.  Thus,  when  a  person  has  lost 
his  property,  it  is  said,  "  the  strength  of  h»  hands  has  gone." 
**  Poor  man !  he  has  not  any  strength  in  his  hands."— Rob- 

BRTI. 

Ver.  3.  For  want  and  famine  they  wen  solitary; 
fleeing  into  the  wilderness  in  former  time  deso- 
late and  waste :  4.  Who  cut  up  mallows  by 
the  bushes,  and  juniper-roots /or  their  meat 

This  describes  the  ignoble  state  of  the  parents  of  those 
children  by  whom  Job  was  now  held  in  derision.  In  the 
book  called  SinthA  BiCanni,  there  is  an  account  of  some 
princesses,  who  once  had  their  rice,  like  jasmine  flowers, 
given  them  on  golden  phaes ;  but  now  they  had  to  go  with 
potsherds,  to  beg  for  the  leaves  from  the  hedges  for  their 
daily  food.  A  rich  man  brought  to  poverty,  sometimes 
asks,  **  What  care  1 1  Can  I  not  go  into  the  desert,  and 
live  on  roots  and  leaves  1"  It  is  a  fact,  that  numbers  do  thus 
live,  especially  the  Vedahs,  and  those  who  have  retired 
from  men.— Roberts. 

Ver.  6.  To  dwell  in  the  cliffs  of  the  valleys,  in 
caves  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  rocks. 

yhe  oriental  shepherd  and  his  family  sometimes  take 
up  their  abode  in  caves,  with  which  th«  country,  particu- 
larly about  Askelon,  abounds.  These  caverns  are  often  so 
capacious  as  to  admit  the  master  and  his  whole  property. 
In  times  of  imminent  danger,  the  people  forsake  their 
towns  and  villages,  and  retire  with  their  wives  and  ehU- 
dren,  their  flocKs  and  herds,  into  these  dark  recesses, 
which  have  been  ft'om  time  immemorial  the  reftige  of  the 
oppressed.  It  was  in  these  hiding-places  that  Baldwin  I., 
-  -^f  Jerusalem,  in  the  barbarous  age  of  the  c msades. 


ft>cmd  the  inhabitants  of  many  villages,  with  their  flocks 
and  their  herds,  who  had  favoured  the  caa^  of  his  enemiei) 
and  fled  at  his  approach.  In  Egypt,  such  excavations  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  settled  abodes  of  a  numerous  and 
peaceful  population.  Dr.  Richardson  entered  several  mount- 
ain defiles,  on  his  way  to  Nubia,  where  he  found  **  a  num- 
ber of  excavations  extremely  well  execmed,  covered  with 
sculpture,  and  pailtted  in  the  most  brilliant  colours ;  like^ 
wise  a  ntunber  of  pits  sunk  perpendicularly  into  the  rock, 
all  of  which  have  oeen  used  as  burying-places,  and  many 
of  them  still  contain  handsome  mummy  cases,  made  A 
wood  and  stone,  beautifully  painted  in  a  variety  of  colours, 
and  covered  with  curious  devices."  But  brides  these. 
'*  high  up  in  the  front,  along  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and 
over  the  rockv  flat,  all  the  way  fl*om  Medina  Thabou,  there 
are  innumerable  excavations,  many  of  them  large  and  beau- 
tifully formed,  painted,  and  sculptured  with  many  curious 
devices,  illustrative  of  ancient  customs.  In  one  place  above 
Medina  Thabou,  the  doors  into  these  excavations  are  so  nu- 
merous and'  so  contiguous,  that  diey  resemble  a  row  of 
houses  in  a  village.  They  nave  a  long  piazza  in  front,  and 
a  large  apartment  within ;  and  a  long  shaft  running  back 
into  the  rock.  They  rise  in  tiers  above  each  other,  accord- 
ing to  the  difierent  elevations  of  the  mounUiin .  They  have 
evidently  been  dwellinghouses,  and,  from  the  shady  piaz- 
za in  front,  the  spectator  enjoys  the  most  delightful  view 
that  can  possibly  be  obtained  of  the  plain  of  Thebes.**  In 
Hindostan,  too,  the  fainting  inhabitants  are  forced  to  escape 
ftrom  the  severe  fervours  of  an  eastern  noon,  into  vast  arti- 
ficial caverns,  and  into  grottoes  of  the  most  refreshing  cool- 
ness, which  the  great  and  the  wealthy  cause  to  be  con- 
structed in  their  gardens.— Paxton. 

Ver.  16.  And  now  my  soul  is  poured  out  upon 
me :  the  days  of  affliction  have  taken  hold  upon 
me. 

"  Why  are  you  so  dejected,  my  friend  V*  "  Because  the  ief- 
takdlamj  i.  e.  the  ruinous  time,  has  caught  me." — Robebts. 

Ver.  20.  I  cry  unto  thee,  and  thou  dost  not  hear 
me :  I  stand  up,  and  thou  regardest  me  not 

It  is  extremely  mortifying,  when  a  man  stands  up,  net  to 
be  noticed.  A  native  gentleman  had  a  case  which  ne  wish* 
ed  to  bring  before  the  notice  of  the  king  of  Tanjore,  and 
asked  my  advice  how  to  act.  I  recommended  him  to  go  to 
the  capital,  and  wait  upon  his  majesty.  On  his  return,  he 
informed  me  he  had  not  stated  nis  case  to  the  king ;  and. 
upon  my  blaming  him,  he  asked,  "  What  could  I  do  1  I 
went  to  a  place  where  I  knew  he  would  have  to  pass ;  and 
when  he  came  near,  I  stood  up ;  but  he  regarded  me  not" 
—Roberts. 

Ver.  22.  Thou  liftest  roe  up  to  the  wind ;  thoa 
causest  me  to  ride  upon  »/,  and  dissolvest  my 
substance. 

This  figure  is  probably  taken  fVom  the  custom  of  an  an- 

Sy  man,  who  taxes  any  light  substance  and  throws  it  into 
e  wind,  saying  to  his  antagonist,  "  Thus  shall  it  be  with 
thee.** — Roberts. 

There  is  a  remarkable  figurative  representation  in  Job, 
chap.  XXX.  22,  thus  rendered  in  our  translation :  "  Thou 
liftest  me  up  to  the  wind ;  thou  causest  me  to  ride  «cp9»  ii^ 
and  dissolvest  my  substance."  Possibly  after  we  have  ex- 
amined the  phraseology  of  this  passage,  its  force  ma^  be 
further  evident,  and  it  may  receive  additional  illustration* 

"  Thou  dost  raise  me  up  on  high,  into  the  air,  by  the 
agency^of—upon — the  wind ;  thou  dost  make  me  to  ride 
on  it,  as  on  a  chariot,  or  other  vehicle ;  and  dost  dissolve — 
disperse— dissipate^-^my  whole— «ntire—iiT  all  :  all  that  t 
ever  was :  all  thai  I  ever  possessed."  Such  is  the  power  of 
the  original. 

This  might  perhaps  be  referred  to  a  vapour  raised  by 
the  wind,  which,  after  being  borne  about  among  the  clouds, 
is  dissolved,  and  falls  in  dew:  but,  (1.)  the  wind  which 
raises  it,  seems  rather  to  describe  a  storm,  and  during 
storms  dew  does  not  perceptibly  rise.  (2.)  The  current  ^i 
wind,  which,  like  a  chariot,  bears  away  tne  subject  of  its 
power,  is  a  vehement,  powerful,  rapid  blast ;  as  we  say,  a 
high  wind;  and  does  net  agree  witn  the  formation,  &c.  ni 
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deW|  which  is  a  tranquil,  doliberate  process.  (3.)  The  word 
(ix6)  megeg,  is  applied  to  express  the  melting  of  a  solid 
body ;  as  of  the  earth  with  rain,  Psalm  Ixv.  10 ;  of  the  hills, 
through  intense  heat,  Naham  L  5;  so  Amos  iz.  13.  Mr. 
Scott  has  rendered  the  passage-— 

Boused  by  Aboichiir  fnrc«  a  ftirioas  icomi — 
Upcauf ht  me,  uniirVd  mdb  on  its  eddrimg  fast. 
Then  auh*d  ma  down,  and  ahatter'a  ma  to  doat. 

Under  the^  considerations,  we  presume  to  think  the 
reader  will  agree  with  us  in  referrmg  it  to  a  sandstorm : 
possibly  soch  as  we  have  noticed  in  (he  former  nninber ; 
or,  mach  rather,*  such  as  is  described  by  the  following  in- 
formation, which  the  reader  will  not  be  displeased  to  pe- 
ruse, as  it  stands  high  among  the  most  picturesque  and 
most  terrific  descriptions  of  the  kind  to  be  met  with.  It  is 
from  Mr.  Bruce. 

"  On  the  14th,  at  seven  in  the  morning,  we  left  Assa  Nag- 
ga,  our  course  being  due  north.  At  one  o'clock  we  alight* 
ed  among  some  acacia-trees,  at  Waadi  el  Halboub,  har- 
m^  gone  twentj-one  miles.  We  were  here  at  once  sur- 
prised and  terrined  by  a  sight  surely  one  of  the  most  mag* 
nificent  in  the  world.  In  that  vast  expanse  of  desert,  from 
W.  and  to  N.  W.  of  us,  we  saw  a  number  of  prodigious 
pillars  ofsandf  atMifierent  distances,  at  times  mating  vilk 
greai  ulerity,  at  others  stalking  on  with  a  majestic  slow- 
ness ;  at  intervals  we  thought  they  were  coming  in  a  very 
few  minutes  to  overwhelm  us;  and  small  quantities  of  sand 
did  actually  more  than  once  reach  us.  Again  tbey  would 
retreat  so  as  to  be  almost  out  of  sight,  ikeir  tops  reaching  to 
ike  very  clouds.  There  the  tops  often  separated  from  the 
bodies :  and  these,  once  disjoined,  dispersed  in  the  air,  and 
did  not  appear  more.  Sometimes  they  were  broken  near 
the  middle,  as  if  struck  with  a  large  cannon  shot.  About 
noon  they  began  to  advance  with  considerable  swiftness 
upon  us,  the  wind  being  very  strong  at  north.  Eleven  of 
them  raneed  alongside  of  us  about  the  distance  of  three 
miles.  The  greatest  diameter  of  the  largest  appeared  to 
me  at  that  distance  as  if  it  would  measure  ten  feet.  They 
retired  from  us  with  a  wind  at  S.  £.  leaving  an  impression 
upon  m^  miod  to  which  I  can  give  no  name,  though  sure- 
ly one  mgredient  in  it  was  fear,  with  a  considerable  deal 
of  wonder  and  astonishment.  It  was  in  vain  to  think  of 
flying ;  the  swiftest  horse,  or  fastest  sailing  ship,  could  be 
of  no  use  to  carry  us  out  of  this  danger,  and  the  full  per- 
anasion  of  this  riveted  me  as  if  to  the  spot,  where  I  stood, 
and  let  the  camels  gain  on  me  so  much  in  my  state  of 
lameness,  that  it  was  with  some  difficulty  I  could  overtake 
them. 

"  The  whole  of  our  company  were  much  disheartened, 
^except  Idris,)  and  ima^pned  that  they  were  advancing 
into  whirlwinos  of  moving  sand,  fVom  which  the^  should 
never  be  able  to  extricate  themselves;  but  before  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  these  phantoms  of  the  plain  had 
all  of  them  fallen  to  the  ffround,  and  disappeared.  In  the 
evening  we  came  to  Waadi  Dimokea,  where  we  passed  the 
night,  much  disheartened,  and  our  fear  more  mcreased, 
when  we  found,  upon  wakening  in  the  morning,  that  one 
side  was  perfectly  bnried  in  dne  sand  that  the  wind  had 
blown  above  us  in  the  night.  The  sun  shining  through 
the  pillars,  which  were  thicker,  and  contained  more  sand 
apparently  than  any  of  the  preceding  days,  seemed  to  give 
those  nearest  us  an  appearance  as  if  spotted  with  stars  of 
gold.  I  do  not  think  at  any  time  they  seemed  to  be  nearer 
than  two  miles.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance  was, 
that  the  sand  seemed  to  keep  in  that  vast  circular  space 
surrounded  by  the  Nile  on  our  left,  in  going  round  bv 
Chaigie  towards  Dongola,  and  seldom  was  observed  much 
to  the  eastward  of  a  meridian  passing  along  the  Nile  through 
the  Magiran,  before  it  takes  that  turn ;  whereas  the  simoom 
was  always  on  the  opposite  side  of  our  course,  coming  upon 
us  from  the  southeast.  The  same  appearance  of  moving 
pillars  of  sand  presented  themselves  to  us  this  day  in  form 
ai:d  diifM)sitlon  like  those  we  had  seen  at  Waadi  Halboab, 
only  they  seemed  to  be  more  in  number,  and  less  in  size. 
They  came  several  times  in  a  direction  close  upon  us ;  that 
is,  I  lielieve,  withii^less  than  two  miles.  They  began,  im- 
niediatel>  after  sunrise,  like  a  thick  wood,  and  almost  dark- 
ened the  sun :  his  raya  shining  through  them  for  near  an 
hour,  gave  them  an  appearance  of  pillars  of  fire." 

If  mj  eonjecture  be  admissible,  we  now  see  a  magnifi- 
cence m  this  imagery,  not  apparent  before :  we  see  how 
M^'s  4ignity  might  be  ezahea  in  the  air;  might  rue  to 


great  grandeur,  importance,  and  even  terror,  in  the  sight 
of  beholders;  might  ride  upon  the  wind,  which  bears  it 
about,  causing  it  to  advance,  or  to  recede :  and,  after  all, 
the  wind  diminishing,  mi^^ht  disperse,  dissipate,  melt, 
scatter  this  pillar  of  sand,  mto  the  undistinguished  level 
of  the  desert  This  comparison  seems  to  be  precisely 
adapted  to  the  mind  of  an  Arab,  who  must  have  seen,  or 
have  been  informed  of  similar  phenomena  in  the  countries 
around  him. — TAVLoa  in  Calmbt. 

Ver.  23.  For  I  Imow  that  thou  wilt  bring  me  to 
death,  and  to  the  house  appointed  for  all  living. 

Those  expressions  in  which  the  grave  is  described  as  the 
house  appointed  for  all  living ;  the  loTig  hotne  of  man ;  and 
the  everlasting  habitation!  are  capable  of  much  illustration 
from  antiquity.  Montfaucon  says,  **  We  observed  in  the 
fifth  volame  of  our  Antiquity  a  tomb  styled  quietorium,  a 
restin|^-place.  Quiescerej  to  rest,  is  often  said  of  the  dead 
in  epitaphs.  Thus  we  find  in  an  ancient  writer,  a  man 
speaking  of  his  master,  who  had  been  long  dead  and  buried, 
eujus  ossa  bene  quiescant ;  may  his  bones  rest  in  peace.  We 
have  an  instance  of  the  like  kind  in  an  inscription  in 
Gruter,  (p.  696,^  and  in  another,  (p.  SQiXfeeit  stbi  requieta- 
riuMf  he  made  nimself  a  resting-place.  This  resting-place 
is  called  frequently,  too.  an  eternal  house.  In  his  lifetime 
he  built  himself  an  eternal  house,  says  one  epitaph.  He 
made  himself  an  eternal  house  with  his  patrimony,  sa\'s 
another.  He  thought  it  better  (says  another)  to  build  him- 
self an  eternal  house,  than  to  desire  his  heirs  to  do  it.  They 
thought  it  a  misfortune  when  the  bones  and  ashes  of  the 
dead  were  removed  from  their  place,  as  imagining  the  dead 
siififered  something  by  the  removal  of  their  bones.  This 
notion  occasioned  all  those  precautions  used  for  the  safety 
of  their  tombs,  and  the  curses  they  laid  on  those  who  re* 
moved  them." — Bubdeb. 

Ver.  25.  Did  not  I  weep  for  him  that  was  in 
trouble?  was  not  my  soul  grieved  for  the 
poor? 

Hebrew^  *'  Should  I  not  then  weep  for  the  ruthless  day  V 
The  meanmg  of  the  preceding  verse  having  been  generally 
misunderstood,  that  of  the  present,  and,  indeed,  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  chapter,  which  follows 
concatenately,  has  been  misunderstood  also.  The  exquisite 
pathos  of  this  interrogative  must  wind  itself  into  the  heart 
of  every  reader.  The  expression, "  for  the  ruthless  day,"  is 
peculiarly  forcible  in  the  original,  cm  nafps,  "  for  the  stern, 
rigid,  immoveable,  pitiless,  or  inexorable  day."  In  the 
latter  clause  of  this  verse,  we  may  understand  the  Hebrew 
to  signify,  "  for  the  rock,"  not  •*  for  the  poor,"  as  given  by 
all  the  translators.  The  term  indeed  (p^an)  admits  of  both 
these  senses ;  but  the  latter  is  obviously  the  true  sense  in 
the  present  place;  and  for  want  of  attending  to  this  circum- 
stance, the  meaning  of  the  passage  has  been  utterly  lost : 
"  Shonld  not  my  soul  pine  lor  the  marble  tomb,  or  sepul- 
chral rock,"  in  which  it  was  usual  to  deposite  the  bodies  of 
all  those  of  higher  rank  and  condition  in  life ;  "  for  the 
ROCK  or  STONT  RECESS  of  darkucss  and  death-shade,"  as 
mentioned  in  eh.  xxviii.  3,  in  which  the  same  term  is  used, 
and  rendered  by  every  one  in  the  sense  now  offered.-* 
Goon. 

Ver.  27.  My  bowels  boiled,  and  rested  not;  the 
da3rs  of  amiction  prevented  me. 

People  in  mat  distress  often  say,  '*  My  belly,  my  belly 
is  on  nre."  "  Who  will  take  away  this  fire  V*  In  cursing 
each  other,  "  Wretch !  thou  shalt  soon  have  a  fire  in  thy 
belly."  "  Now  they  are  beginning  to  erriJcuther/'  L  e.  bum. 
"Ashes!  ashes !  thou  art  all  ashes  1" — Roberts. 

Ver.  29.  I  am  a  brother  to  dragons,  and  a  com* 
panion  to  owls. 

See  on  Mic.  1. 8. 

Dr.  Boothroyd  prefc^rs,  ^<  A  brother  am  I  to  sea-moDsteTa.** 
Dr.  Harris  says,  the  original  is  variously  rendered :  drag- 
ons, serpents,  sea-monsters,  and  whales.    The  Tamni  tran% 
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lation  has  it, "  I  am  a  brother  to  the  mtUirpdmiu/*  i.  e.  the 
rock  snake,  or  boo  canstridorf  and  wherever  the  term 
dragon  oecars,  (in  that  translation,)  it  is  rendered  in  the 
same  way.  Some  of  these  serpents  are  of  immense  size, 
and  possess  great  muscular  power.  If  they  once  get  folded 
round  the  body  of  an  animal,  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  escape. 
A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  when  on  a  shooting  ex- 
cursion, heard  a  sudden  scream ;  he  ran  to  the  spot,  and 
saw  a  beautiful  deer  in  the  embrace  of  one  of  these  ser- 
pents :  he  took  his  rifle,  and  put  a  ball  through  its  head ;  its 
folds  instantly  became  loose,  and  the  deer  was  set  at  libert3r, 
but  died  soon  after.  He  brought  the  reptile  home,  and  it 
measured  eighteen  feet.  I  know  not  what  induced  the 
translators  thus  to  render  it  by  the  name  of  thai  monster, 
except  they  have  taken  the  idea  from  the  prophets  Micah 
and  Jeremiah:  "I  will  make  a  wailing  like  the  dragons," 
and,  "  they  snuffed  up  wind  like  dra|[ons ;"  as  the  malli' 
pdmbu  is  said  to  make  a  dreadful  waihng  in  the  ni^ht,  and 
when  in  want  of  prey,  to  inhale  the  wind  for  food.  The 
sacred  writers  also  describe  it  as  loving  to  dwell  in  desert 
places,  which  is  another  feature  of  its  cl^racter. — Robcrts. 
When  the  ancient  Hebrews  observed  the  dragons  erect, 
and  with  expanded  jaws  fetching  a  deep  inspiration,  they 
interpreted  the  circumstance  as  if  these  animals,  with  their 
eyes  lifted  up  to  heaven,  complained  to  their  Maker  of 
their  miserable  condition,  that,  hated  by  all  creatures,  and 
confined  to  the  burning  and  steril  deserts,  they  dragged 
out  a  tedious  and  miserable  existence.  It  was  perhaps  to 
some  idea  of  this  kind  that  Job  referred,  when,  bemoaning 
the  hardness  of  his  lot,  he  complained :  "  I  am  a  brother  to 
dragons,  and  a  companion  of  owls."  He  was  unable  to 
associate  with  mankind;  cut  off*  from  the  comforts  of  life, 
and  doomed  to  wear  out  the  rest  of  hLs  davs  in  poveny  and 
wretchedness.  The  prophet  Micah  has  tne  same  allusion, 
in  the  day  of  his  adversity,  to  the  habits  of  that  reptile:  "  I 
will  make  a  wailing  like  the  dragons,  and  mouminp^  as  the 
owls."  He  maj  refer  also  to  its  hissing,  which  iBlian  says 
is  so  loud  that  it  alarms  and  terrifies  every  creature  wkhm 
hearing. — Paxton. 

Ver.  31.  My  harp  also  is  turned  to  mourning,  and 
my  organ  into  the  voice  of  them  that  weep. 

The  people  of  the  East  are  very  fond  of  the  ydl,  or  guitar, 
also  of  the  kinarUf  or  harp.  When  a  person  is  in  trouble, 
his  instrument  is  also  considered  to  be  in  sorrow.  Many 
stories  are  told  of  the  fascinating  powers  of  the  ancient  mu- 
sicians. "  There  was  once  a  man  who  neglected  all  his 
affairs  for  the  sake  of  his  instrument :  at  which  his  wife 
became  much  dissatisfied,  and  asked  him,  in  a  taunting 
way,  *  Will  you  ever  gain  a  tusked  elephant  and  a  kingdom 
by  your  harp  V  He  was  dl<;pleased  with  her,  and  said, '  I 
will.*  He  then  went  to  the  king  of  Kandy,  and  on  his  harp 
asked  his  majesty  for  a  tusked  elephant  and  a  kingdom. 
The  king  was  so  delighted,  that  he  gave  him  the  elephant 
and  the  province  of  Jaffna.  The  musician  then  returned, 
and  founded  the  town  of  Ydl-Pdnam"  i.  e.  the  harp  and 
the  songster ;  or,  as  some  render  it,  the  harp-town,  which 
we  call  Jaffna. — Roberts.  « 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 
Ver.  1.  I  made  a  covenant  with  mine  eyes ;  why 
then  should  I  think  upon  a  maid? 

Has  a  man  a  strong  desfre  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  a  di^ 
tant  temple,  and  should  his  friends  remonstrate  with  him, 
he  will  say,  "  I  have  m&deAudamrfmddiki,*'  (i.  e.  a  covenant 
with  my  eyes;)  *'  I  must  go."  Does  a  father  reprove  his 
son  for  improper  conduct,  he  replies,  "  What  can  I  do  1 
She  has  made  a  covenant  with  my  eves."  "  My  friend,  let 
us  have  your  opinion  on  this  suoject." — "I  will  not," 
••  Why  1" — "  Because  I  have  made  a  covenant  with  my 
mouth." — Roberts. 

In  Barbarv,  when  the  ladies  appear  In  public,  they  always 
fold  themselves  up  so  closely  m  their  hykes,  that  even 
without  their  veils  one  can  discover  very  little  of  their 
faces.  But  in  the  summer  months,  when  they  retire  to 
their  country-seats,  they  walk  abroad  with  less  caution; 
though  even  then,  on  the  approach  of  a  stranger,  they  always 
(tVop  their  veils,  as  Rebecca  did  on  the  approach  of  Lsaac. 
But  althouf  h  they  are  so  closely  wrapped  up,  that  those 
who  look  at  them  cannot  even  ai  stheir  Uuida,  still  lets  their 


fiice,  yet  it  is  reckoned  indecent  in  a  man  to  fix  his  eyes 
upon  them ;  he  must  let  them  pass  without  seeming  at  all  to 
observe  them.  In  allusion  to  this  rigorous  custom.  Job 
says,  *'  I  made  a  covenant  with  mine  eyes :  why  then  should 
I  think  upon  a  maid  V  When  a  lady  or  distinction,  sajs 
Han  way,  travels  on  horseback,  she  is  not  only  veiled,  but 
has  geneially  a  servant,  who  runs  or  rides  tiefore  her,  to 
clear  the  way ;  and  on  such  occasions,  the  men,  even  in  the 
market-places,  always  turn  their  backs  till  the  women  are 
passed,  it  being  thought  the  highest  ill  manners  to  look  at 
them.^PAXToir. 

•  Ver.  17.  Or  have  eaten  my  morsel  myself  alone, 
and  the  fatherless  hath  not  eaten  thereof 

It  is  a  very  customaiv,  and  a  very  desirable  thing  in  the 
East,  to  eat  tmder  the  soade  of  trees;  and  this  situation  the 
inhabitants  seem  to  prefer,  to  taking  their  repasts  in  their 
tents  or  dwellings :  so  De  la  Roque  tells  us,  rp.  203,)  "  We 
did  not  arrive  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  till  after  sunset, 
and  it  was  almost  night  when  we  entered  the  plain ;  bin  as 
it  was  fall  of  villages,  mostly  inhabited  by  Maronite^,  we 
entered  into  the  first  we  came  to,  to  pass  the  night  ther«  It 
was  the  priest  of  the  place  who  Wished  lo  receive  usr .  he 

Stve  us  a  supper  under  the  trees,  before  his  liule  dwel  ing 
s  we  were  at  table,  there  came  by  a  stranger,  weari«ig  a 
white  turban,  who,  after  having  saluted  the  company,  sat 
himself  down  to  the  table,  without  ceremony ;  ate  with  us 
during  some  time,  and  then  went  away,  repeating  several 
times  the  name  of  God.  They  told  us  it  was  some  traveller, 
who,  no  doubt,  stood  in  need  of  refreshment,  and  who  had 
profited  by  the  oppoitunit^,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
East,  which  is  to  exercise  hospitality  at  all  times,  and 
towards  all  persons." 

The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  see  the  ancient  hospitality 
of  the  East  still  maintained,  and  even  a  stranger  profiting 
by  an  opportunity  of  supplying  his  wants.  It  reminds  us 
of  the  ffuests  of  Abraham,  (Qen.  chap,  zviii.,)  of  the  con- 
duct of  Job,  (chap,  zzjci.  17,)  and  especially,  perhaps,  of 
that  ftrankness  with  which  the  apostjes  of  Ghnst  were  to 
enter  into  a  man's  house  after  a  salutation,  and  there  to  con- 
tinue '*  eating  and  drinking  such  things  as  were  set  before 
them,"  Luke  z.  7.  Such  behaviour  would  be  considered  as 
eztremely  intrusive,  and  indeed  insupportable,  among  our- 
selves ;  but  the  mazims  of  the  East  would  qualify  that,  as 
they  do  many  other  customs,  by  local  proprieties,  on  which 
we  are  incompetent  to  determine. — Tavlor  in  Calmbt. 

Ver.  22.  T%en  let  mine  arm  fall  from  my  shoulder* 
blade,  and  mine  arm  be  broken  from  the  bone. 

It  is  said, "  If  I  have  done  as  you  say,  mav  th^se  legs  be . 
broken."    "Yes,  let  these  eyes  be  blind,  if  I  have  seen  tb^ 
thing  you  mention."    '*  May  this  body  wither  and  faint,  if 
I  am  guilty  of  that  crime."    **  If  I  uttered  that  ezpression, 
then  let  the  worms  eat  out  this  tongne."~RoBEaTii. 

Ver.  26.  If  I  beheld  the  sun  wbai  it  shined,  or 
the  moon  walking  in  brightness,  27.  And  my 
heart  hath  been  secretly  enticed,  or  my  mouth 
hath  kissed  my  hand :  28.  This  also  tcere  an 
iniquity  to  be  punished  by  the  judsfe:  iot  I 
should  have  denied  the  God  thai  is  above. 

To  kiss  the  hand  and  place  it  on  the  head.  Is  a  token  of 
respect  less  revolting  to  our  minds,  Uian  someof  tho!«  which 
have  been  mentioned.  An  Oriental  pays  his  respects  to  a 
person  of  superior  station,  by  kissing  nis  hand,  and  putting 
It  to  his  forehead ;  but  if  tne  superior  be  of  a  condescending 
temper,  he  will  snateh  away  his  hand,  as  soon  a«  the  othct 
has  touched  it ;  then  the  inferior  puts  his  own  fiLgers  to  hii 
lips,  and  afterward  to  his  forehead.  It  seems,  according  to 
Pitts,  to  be  a  common  practice  among  the  Mohammedan^ 
that  when  they  cannot  kiss  the  hand  of  a  superior,  they  kiss 
their  own,  and  put  it  to  their  forehead;  4hus  also  they  ven- 
erate an  unseen  being,  whom  they  cannot  touch.  But  the 
custom  ezisted  long  before  the  age  of  Mohammed ;  for  in  the 
same  way  the  ancient  idolaters  worshipped  their  distant  or 
unseen  deities.  "  If,"  said  Job,  "  I  beheld  the  sua  when  it 
shined,  or  the  moon  walking  in  brightness,  and  my  heart 
hath  been  seeretly  enticed,  and  my  mouth  bath  kissed  m^ 
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hand,  this  also  were  an  inimiitf  to  be  punished  by  the  judge ; 
for  I  sboald  hare  denied  the  God  that  is  abore."  ilad  the 
afflicted  man  done  this,  in  the  case  to  which  he  refers,  it 
woald  have  been  an  idolatrous  action,  although  it  is  exactly 
agreeable  to  the  civil  expressions  of  respect  which  obtained 
in  hia  country,  and  over  all  the  East.-— Paxton. 

Yer.  32.  The  stranger  did  not  lodge  in  the  street; 
but  I  opened  my  doors  to  the  traveller 

No  people  can  be  more  kind  and  hospitable  to  travellers 
of  their  own  caste,  than  those  of  the  East ;  and  even  men 
of  the  lower  grades  have  always  places  to  go  to.  See  the 
stranger  enter  the  premises ;  he  looks  at  the  master  and  says, 
paratkeasej  i.  e.  a  pilgrim,  and  he  is  allowed  to  take  up  his 
abode  for  ths  night.  For  his  entertainment,  he  has  to  re- 
peat the  putAenamt  news  of  his  country  and  journey,  or  any 
legend  of  olden  time. — Roberts. 

Ver.  35.  Oh  that  one  would  hear  me!  behold,  my 
desire  is  that  the  Almightv  would  answer  me, 
and  that  mine  adversary  had  written  a  book : 
36.  Surely  I  would  take  it  upon  my  shoulder, 
ajid  bind  it  as  a.  crown  to  ma 

This  refers  to  accusations  against  the  innocent  Job.  A 
man  charged  of  a  crime  which  he  has  not  committed,  says, 
"  If  I  am  guilty,  I  will  carry  it  on  my  head."  "  I  am  sure 
you  have  done  this  deed."— "ir  "  Yes."--«  Then  will  I 
wear  it  on  my  head.*'  "  That  fellow  wears  his  crimes  on 
his  head,"  t.  e.  he  is  not  ashamed  of  them.  The  head  is 
reckoned  superior  to  all  other  parts  of  the  body. — Roberts. 

The  business  of  book-making,  it  Is  to  be  presumed,  had 
made  but  little  progress  in  the  days  of  Job,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  how  such  a  performance,  on  the  part  of  Job's  adver- 
sary, as  the  writing  a  book,  could  have  anorded  any  peculiar 
gratification  to  the  afflicted  man's  feelings.  In  modem 
times,  when  such  an  enterprise  is  of  all  others  the  most 
hazardous,  it  might  perhaps  be  a  very  appropriate  expres- 
sion of  ill-will,  to  wish  that  an  adversary  bad  enraged  in  a 
publishing  speculation.  But  in  the  case  of  Job  and  bis 
maligners,  we  must  seek  for  a  different  explication;  for 
even  had  the  trade  of  authorship  been  as  common  and  as 
perilous  in  those  days  as  it  now  is,  we  cannot  but  consider 
Job  too  good  a  man  to  have  given  vent  to  so  bad  a  wish. 
From  the  context,  we  learn  that  the  pious  sufferer  was 
aggrieved  by  the  vaeueTussof  the  charges  preferred  against 
him  by  his  narsh-indging  comforters.  They  dealt  in  loose 
generalities,  affording  him  no  opportunity  to  vindicate  him- 
self by  answering  to  a  specific  accusation.  In  the  words 
cited,  ne  utters  the  earnest  wish  that  a  definite  form  were 
given  to  the  injurious  imputations  of  his  false  friends.  He 
would  lain  be  summoned  to  a  formal  trial;  he  would  have 
the  charges  booked  against  him,  that  he  might  know  what 
were  the  aspersions  which  were  to  be  wiped  from  his  char- 
acter. Such  an  accusaiion,  thus  definitely  written,  he  would 
bear  about  publicly  and  conspicuously,  that  he  might  pub- 
licly and  conspicuously  confute  it;  he  would  bear  it  as  an 
ornament,  convinced  it  would,  in  the  end,  by  his  triumphant 
disproval  of  it,  redound  to  the  still  higher  honour  of  his 
innocence.  That  the  Heb.  sepher^  book,  may  without  vio- 
lence be  thus  interpreted,  is  clear  from  Deut.  xxiv.  1 :  "Let 
him  write  a  bill  ofdivorcementj  (sepher,)  and  give  it  in  her 
hand,  and  send  her  out  of  his  house."  In  the  present  con- 
nexion it  is  tantamount  to  a  bill  of  endictmeiU. — Bush. 

From  the  following  extract  it  appears  what  is  the  cus- 
tomary kind  of  homage  which,  m  the  EasL  is  paid  not  onlv 
to  sovereignty,  but  to  communications  of^  the  sovereign's 
will,  whether  by  word  or  letter:  "  When  the  mogul,  by 
letters,  sends  his  commands  to  any  of  his  governors,  these 
papers  are  entertained  with  as  much  re?pect  as  if  himself 
were  present;  for  the  governor,  having  intelligence  that 
snch  letters  are  coming  near  him,  himself,  with  other  infe- 
rior officers,  rides  forth  to  meet  the  patamar,  or  messenger, 
that  brings  them,  and  as  soon  as  he  sees  those  letters,  he 
alights  from  his  horse,  lalls  down  on  the  earth,  and  takes 
them  from  the  messenger,  and  lays  them  on  his  head,  whereon 
he  binds  them  fast:  then  retiring  to  hisplace  of  public  meet- 
ing, he  reads  and  answers  them."    (Sir  Thomas  Roe.)— 

BoRPSR.  .     .  , .  , 

When  Soliman  ascended  the  throne, "  the  letter  which 


was  to  be  presented  to  the  new  monarch  was  delivered  to 
the  general  of  the  slaves,  contained  in  a  purse  of  cloth  of 
gold,  drawn  together  with  strings  of  twisted  gold  and  silk, 
with  tassels  of  the  same.  The  general  threw  himself  ai  his 
majest^r's  feet,  bowing  to  the  very  ground;  then  rising 
upon  his  knees,  he  drew  out  of  the  bosom  of  his  garment 
the  bag  containing  the  letter  which  the  assembly  bad  sent 
to  the  new  monarch.  Presently  he  opened  the  bag,  took 
out  the  letter,  kissed  'it,  laid  it  to  his  forehead,  presented  it 
to  his  maje^,  and  then  rose  up."  To  such  a  custom  Job 
evidently  refers  in  these  words :  "  Oh  that  mine  adversary 
had  written  a  book :  surely  I  would  take  it  upon  my  shoulder, 
and  bind  it  as  a  crown  to  me,"  or,  on  my  nead.— Paxton. 

Ver.  38.  If  my  land  cry  against  me,  or  that  the 
furrows  likewise  thereof  complain. 

Does  a  man  through  idleness  or  meanness  neglect  to 
cultivate,  or  water,  or  manure  his  fields  and  gardens,  those 
who  pass  that  way  say, "  Ah  1  these  fields  have  good  reason 
to  complain  agamst  the  owner."  "  Sir,  if  you  defraud 
these  fields,  will  they  not  defraud  you  1"  "  The  fellow 
who  robs  his  own  lands,  will  he  not  rob  you  1"  "  These 
fields  are  in  great  sorrow,  through  the  neglect  of  their 
owner." — Robbrts. 

Ver.  39.  If  I  have  eaten  the  fruits  thereof  without 
money,  or  have  caused  the  owners  thereof  to 
loee  their  life. 

Was  not  Job  the  ownbr  of  the  land  1  Does  he  not  aay  in 
the  preceding  verse  my  land  %  How  then  could  he  have 
caused  the  owners  to  lose  their  life  1  Dr.  Boothroyd  has  it, 
"  or  have  grieved  the  soul  of  its  managers."  Coverdale  has 
it,  '*  grieved  any  of  the  ploughmen."  The  Tamul  has  the 
same  idea :  "  tf  I  have  eaten  the  fruits  thereof  without 
paying  for  the  lat)our,  or  have  afflicted  the  soul  of  the  ciUi" 
voters.^  Great  landowners  in  the  East  do  not  generally 
cultivate  their  own  fields :  they  employ  men;  who  find  all 
the  labour,  and  have  a  certain  part  of  the  produce  for  their 
remuneration.  The  cultivator,  if  defrauded,  will  say, 
*'  The  furrows  I  have  made  bear  witness  against  him : 
they  complain."  Job  therefore  means,  if  the  fields  could 
complain  for  want  of  proper  culture,  or  if  he  had  afflicted 
the  tiller,  or  eaten  the  produce  without  rewarding  him  for 
his  toils,  then  "let  thistles  grow  instead  of  wheat  and 
cockle  instead  of  barley." — Roberts. 

CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Ver.  5.  When  Elihu  saw  that  there  was  no  an- 
swer in  the  mouth  of  these  three  men,  then  his 
wrath  was  kindled. 

When  men  are  completely  confounded,  when  they  have 
not  a  word  to  say  in  reply,  it  is  said,  **  in  their  t^aytb,  i.  e. 
mouth,  there  is  no  answer." — Roberts. 

Ver.  21.  Let  me  not,  I  pray  you,  accept  any  man's 
person;  neither  let  me  give  flattering  titles  unto 
nftin. 

The  Hebrew  word  here  used  signifies  to  surname,  or 
more  properly  to  call  a  person  by  a  name  which  does  not 
strictly  belong  to  him,  ana  that  generally  in  compliment  or 
flattery.  Mr.  Scott  on  this  passage  informs  us  from  Po- 
cocke',  that  "  the  Arabs  make  court  to  their  superiors  by 
earefully  avoiding  to  address  them  by  their  proper  names, 
instead  of  which,  they  salute  them  with  some  title  or  epi- 
thet expressive  ef  respect."— Bubder, 

CHAPTER  XXXin. 
Ver.  6.  Behold,  I  am  according*  to  thy  wish  in 
God's  stead ;  I  also  am  formed  out  of  the  clay. 

"  The  body  and  the  herb,  which  come  from  the  clay,  will 
also  return  to  it."  "  The  body  must  return  to  the  dust,  why 
then  trouble  yourself  1  Will  it  exist  for  an  inuneasurabla 
period  1" — RoBEBTi. 

Ver.  16.  Then  he  openeth  the  ears  of  men,  and 
sealetb  their  mstruction. 
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It  is  usual  to  ny,*^  I  will  open  that  fellow's  ears.  I  will 
take  away  the  covering."  "  Ahl  will  yoa  not  opeo  your 
eanr— RoBiaTa. 

Yer.  24.  Then  he  is  gradoas  unto  him,  andsaith, 
Deliver  him  from  going  down  to  the  pit ;  I 
have  found  a  ransom. 

A  species  of  capital  ponishment  which  serves  to  illns- 
trate  the  sacred  it  Tt,  is  the  pit  into  which  the  condemned 

t-'isnns  were  pr'cipitated.  The  Athenians,  and  partlcn- 
irlv  the  tribe  Hippothoontis,  frecjnently  condemned  offend- 
ers lo  the  pit.  It  was  a  dark,  noisome  hole,  and  had  sharp 
spikes  at  the  top,  that  no  criminal  might  escape;  and  others 
ei  the  bottom,  to  pierce  and  torment  those  unnappy  persons 
that  were  cast  in.  Similar  to  this  place  was  the  Lacede- 
monian KataiaSf  into  which  Aristomenes,  the  Messenian, 
being  cast,  made  his  escape  in  a  very  suiprising  manner. 
This  mode  of  panlshment  is  of  great  antiquity ;  for  the 
speakers  in  the  book  of  Job  make  several  allusions  to  it. 
Thus,  in  the  speech  of  Elihu :  *'  He  keepeth  back  his  soul 
firom  the  pit,  and  his  life  from  perishing  by  the  sword.''-^ 
"  Then  is  he  gracious  unto  him,  and  saitn,  Deliver  him 
from  going  down  to  the  pit ;  I  have  found  a  ransom." — 
"  He  will  deliver  his  soiiu  from  going  down  into  the  pit, 
and  his  life  shall  see  the  light."  The  allusions  in  the  book 
of  Psalms  are  numerous  and  interesting ;  thus  the  Psalmist 
prays,  "  Be  not  silent  to  me ;  lest  if  thou  be  silent  to  me,  I 
become  like  them  that  go  down  into  the  pit."—*'  Let  them 
be  cast  into  deep  pits,  that  they  rise  not  up  again."  The 
following  allusion  occurs  in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah: 
*'  The  captive  exile  hasteneth,  that  he  mav  be  loosed,  and 
that  he  should  not  die  in  the  pit,  nor  that  nis  bread  should 
fail."— Paxton. 

CHAPTER  xxxnr. 

Yer.  7.  What  man  is  like  Job,  itho  drinketh  up 
scorning  like  water  f 

Of  a  man  who  does  not  care  for  contempt  or  hatred,  it  is 
said,  "  He  drinks  up  their  hatred  like  water."  When  a 
man  is  every  way  superior  to  his  enemies,  "  Ah  t  he  drinks 
them  up  like  water."^  "  He  is  a  man  of  wonderful  talents, 
for  he  drinks  up  science  as  water."  Thus,  Elibu  wished 
to  show  that  Job  had  hardened  himself,  and  was  insensible 
to  scorn,  for' he  had  swallowed  it  as  water. — ^RoBaaTs. 

CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
Yer.  3.  I  will  fetch  my  knowledge  from  a&r,  and 
will  ascribe  righteoasness  to  my  Maker. 

There  is  something  in  our  nature  which  places  superior 
importance  on  any  thing  which  comes  from  afar.  When 
a  man  has  to  contend  with  a  person  who  is  very  learned, 
should  a  friend  express  a  douot  as  to  the  result,  or  advise 
him  to  take  great  care,  he  will  say,-"  Fear  not,  veggut^tfrt^ 
lUa,  from  very  far  I  will  fetch  my  arguments.^  "The 
arguments  which  are  afar  off,  shall  now  oe  brought  near." 
"  WelL  sir,  since  you  press  me,  I  will  fetch  my  Imowledge 
from  auur." — Roberts. 

CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

Yer.  6.  For  he  saith  to  the  snow.  Be  thou  on  the 
earth;  likewise  to  the  small  xain,  and  to  the 
great  rain  of  his  strength. 

In  the  East  Indies  the  commencement  and  the  breaking  of 
the  monsoons  are  senerally  very  severe ;  the  rain  descends 
in  the  most  astonisnin^  torrents.  In  a  few  hours  the  inhab- 
itants find  themselves  m  a  liquid  nlain.  The  high  and  the 
low  grounds  are  equally  covered,  and  exhibit  tne  appear- 
ance of  an  immense  lake,  and  surrounded  b^  thick  dark- 
ness, which  prevents  them  from  distinguishing  a  single 
object,  except  such  as  the  vivid  glare  of  lightning  displays 
in  horrible  forms.  In  the  winter  months  the  mountam 
floods  swell  the  small  rivers  of  India  in  a  wonderful  man- 
ner Within  a  few  hoars  they  often  rise  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  above  their  usual  height,  and  run  with  astonishing 
rapiilHv  *,  and  the  lamr  rivers,  before  gentle  and  pellucid, 
are  then  furious  and  destnictive,  sweeping  away  whole 
villages,  with  their  inhabitants  and  cattle,  while  tigers  and 


other  ihrions  animals  from  the  wilds  join  the  general  wmchi 
and  unite  their  horrid  voices  with  the  cries  of  old  men  ana 
helpless  women,  and  the  shrieks  of  their  expiring  children, 
in  Its  passage  to  the  ocean.  It  is  in  such  a  scene  that  the 
beauty  of  Elihu's  speech  to  Job,  in  which  he  mentions  "the 
^freat  rain  of  Mis  strength,"  are  properly  imderstood.  Even 
m  the  milder  climate  of  Judea,  the  rams  pour  down  three 
or  four  days  and  nights  together,  as  vehemently  as  if  they 
would  drown  the  country,  sweeping  away  in  their  faiioua 
course  the  prodnce  of  me  field,  and  the  soil  on  which  it 

Sew,  the  flocks  and  herds,  and  human  dwellings,  with 
eir  hapless  inmates,  in  one  promiscuous  ruin.  Far  dif- 
ferent are  the  feelings  awakened  in  the  mind,  by  the }  ight 
of  a  majestic,  pure,  and  quiet  river,  on  whose  verdant  pa^ 
tures  the  flocks  repose,  or  drink,  without  alarm  or  danger, 
of  its  flowing  waters.  So  full  of  majesty  and  gentleness, 
neither  alarming  the  fears,  endangering  the  safety,  nor 
encouraging  the  carelessness  of  genuine  Christians,  are  the 
consolations  of  true  religion.  So  the  Psalmist  felt,  when  he 
selected  the  loveliest  image  in  the  natural  world  to  convey 
an  idea  of  the  rich  and  ample  provision  which  the  divine 
bounty  has  made  for  man :  "  He  maketh  me  to  lie  do^m  in 
green  pastures ;  he  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters."— 
Faxton. 

Yer.  7.  He  sealeth  up  the  hand  of  every  man,  that 
all  men  may  know  his  work. 

Has  a  man  something  in  Jds  hand  which  he  does  not 
wish  to  show  to  another,  ne  says, "  My  hand  is  sealed."  Of 
a  gentleman  who  is  veiy  benevolent,  it  is  said,  "  His  hand 
is  sealed  for  charity  only.'*  "  Please,  sir,  eive  me  this." — 
"  What  I  is  my  hand  sealed  to  give  to  all  V^  "  What  secret 
was  that  whicn  Tamban  told  vou  last  evening  1" — "  I  can- 
not answer ;  my  mouth  is  sealed.'*  "  That  man  never  for- 
fets  an  injury." — "  No,  no,  he  seals  it  in  his  mind."  A 
usband  who  has  foil  confidence  in  his  wife,  says. "  I  have 
sealed  her.**  Canticles  iv.  13.  To  seal  a  person^  therefore, 
is  to  secure  him,  and  prevent  others  from  injunng  him. — 

ROBEBTS. 

CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 
Yer.  3.  Gird  up  now  thy  loins  like  a  man ;  for  I 
will  demand  of  thee,  and  answer  thou  me. 

"  Well,  Tamby,  you  have  a  diflicult  task  before  you : 
gird  up  your  loins."  "  Come,  help  me  to  gird  this  siUt,  i  e. 
mantle,  or  shawl,  round  my  loins ;  I  have  a  long  way  to 
run.**  *'Poor  fellow  I  he  soon  gave  it  up;  his  loins  were 
not  well  girded.*'— RoBEaTs. 

Yer.  14.  It  is  turned  as  clay  to  the  seal;  and 
they  stand  as  a  garment. 

The  birds  pillage  the  granary  of  Joseph  extremely, 
where  the  com  of  Egypt  is  deposited  that  is  paid  as  a  tax 
to  the  grand  seignior,  for  it  is  quite  uncovered  at  the  top, 
there  being  little  or  no  rain  in  that  country ;  its  doors  how. 
ever  are  kept  carefully  sealed,  but  its  inspectors  do  not 
make  use  of  wax  upon  this  occasion,  but  put  their  seal  upon 
a  handful  of  clay,  with  which  they  cover  the  lock  of  the 
door.  This  serves  instead  of  wax ;  and  it  is  visible,  things 
of  the  greatest  value  might  be  safely  sealed  up  in  the  same 
manner.  Had  Junius  known  this  circumstance,  or  had  he 
at  least  reflected  on  it,  he  would  not  perhaps  have  explained 
Job  xxxviii.  14,  H  is  turned  as  day  to  the  seai^  of  the  potters 
adorning  clay  with  various  paintings,  or  various  embosts- 
ings ;  especially  had  he  considered,  that  the  productions  of 
the  wheel  of  the  potter,  in  the  age  and  the  country  of  Job, 
were,  in  all  probability,  very  clumsy,  unadorned  things, 
since  even  still  in  Egypt,  the  ancient  source  of  ait.^,  tne 
ewer,  which  is  made,  according  to  Norden,  very  clumsy,  is 
one  of  the  best  pieces  of  earthenware  that  they  have  there, 
all  the  art  of  tne  potter,  in  that  country,  consisting  in  an 
ability  to  make  some  vile  pots  or  dishes,  without  varaudi.— 
BUaMBa. 

Yer.  16.  Hast  thou  entered  into  the  sprmgs  of 
the  sea?  or  hast  thou  walked  in  the  search  of 
the  depth? 

To  a  vain  boasting  fellow  it  Is  said,  ''Tea,  yea;  the 
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mistmlvkaea-diqilDtee."    ''A  ball  tnw;  dKm  hafi 

measored  the  sea."-- >RoBiRTi« 

Yer.  34  Canst  thoa  lift  up  thy  Toice  to  the  clouds, 
that  abundance  of  waters  may  corer  thee? 
35.  Canst  thou  send  lightnings,  that  they  may 
go,  and  say  unto  thee,  Here  we  are  f 

This  probably  refers  to  thunder,  and  its  effects  in  pro- 
dacing  rain.  It  is  said,  "  Why,  fellow,  are  you  malcin^ 
snch  a  noise  1  Are  yoa  going  to  shake  the  clouds  1  Is  it 
rain  you  are  going  to  produce  V*  "  What  is  all  this  noise 
about  1  Is  it  rain  you  want  V*  "  Cease,  cease  your  roaring; 
the  rain  will  not  come."  "  Listen  to  that  elephant,  rain  is 
coming." — RoaaaTs. 

Ver.  39.  Wih  thou  hunt  the  prey  for  the  lions  ? 
or  fill  the  appetite  of  the  young  lions  ? 

To  a  man  who  is  boasting  of  the  speed  of  his  foot,  or  his 
prowess,  it  is  said,  "  Yes^ere  is  no  doubt  thou  wilt  hunt 
the  prey  for  the  tiger.*'  when  a  person  does  a  favour  for 
a  cruel  man,  it  is  asked,  **  What !  give  food  to  the  tiger  V* 
"  O  yes ;  give  milk  to  the  serpent."  "  Here  comes  the 
sportsman;  he  has  been  hunting  prey  for  the  tiger." — 

CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
Ver.  1.  Knowest  thou  the  time  when  the  wild 
goats  of  the  rock  bring  forth  ?  or  canst  thou 
mark  when  the  hinds  do  calve  ? 

It  is  well  known  that  the  hind  goes  with  young  eight 
months,  and  brings  forth  her  fawn  in  the  beginning  of  au- 
tumn. Why  then  does  Jehovah  address  these  interroga- 
tions to  Job:  '*  Knowest  thou  the  time  when  the  wild  goats 
of  the  rock  bring  forth  1  Or  canst  thou  mark  when  the 
hinds  do  calve  7  Canst  thou  number  the  months  that  they 
fulfil  1  Or  knowest  thou  the  time  when  they  bring  forth  T 
Could  Job  be  ignorant  of  circumstances  which  were  6b- 
rious  to  all  the  shepherds  in  the  East,  who  had  numerous 
opportunities  of  observing  the  habits  and  manners  of  these 
creatures  1  It  is  obvious  that  Jehovah  could  not  refer  to 
the  mere  speculative  knowledge  of  these  facts,  but  to  that 
which  is  proper  to  himself,  by  which  he  not  only  knows, 
but  also  directs  and  governs  all  things.  This  is  confirmed 
by  the  use  of  the  verb^*>ov)  shamar^  which  signifies  to  ob- 
serve, to  keep,  or  to  guard :  Knowest  thou  the  time  when* 
the  wild  goats  bring  forth,  the  parturition  of  the  hinds  dost 
thou  guard  1  Without  the  protecting  care  of  Qod,  who  up- 
holds all  his  works  by  the  word  of  his  power,  the  whole 
race  of  these  timid  creatures  would  soon  be  destroyed  by 
the  violence  of  wild  besists,  or  the  arts  of  the  hunter.  Ii  is 
with  great  pr(>priety,  says  one  of  the  ancients,  that  Jehovah 
demands,  "  The  binh  of  the  hinds  dost  thou  guard  1"  for, 
since  this  animal  is  alwajrs  in  flight,  and  with  fear  and  ter- 
ror always  leaping  and  skipping  about,  she  could  never 
bring  her  young  to  maturity  without  such  a  special  protec- 
tion. The  providence  of  Gk>d,  therefore,  is  equally  con- 
spicuous in  the  preservation  of  the  mother  and  the  fa^n ; 
both  are  the  objects  of  his  compassion  and  tender  care :  and 
consequently,  that  afiHicted  man  had  no  reason  to  charge 
his  Maker  with  unkindness,  who  condescends  to  watch 
over  the  goats  and  the  hinds. — Pazton. 

Ver.  3.  They  how  themselves,  they  bring  forth 
their  young  ones,  they  cast  out  their  sorrows. 
4.  Their  young  ones  are  in  good  liking,  they 

*  gf6w  op  with  com ;  they  go  forth,  and  return 
not  unto  them. 

The  hind  has  no  sooner  broosfht  forth  her  ISiwn,  than  the 
pain  she  suffered  is  forgotten :  '*  They  bow  themselves*  to 
bring  forth  their  young  ones,  ''they  cast  out  their  sorrows." 
These  words  must  forcibly  remind  the  reader  of  tlie  ma- 
ternal pains  and  joys  of  a  higher  order  of  beings:  '*  A 
woman,  when  she  is  in  travail,  hath  sorrow,  because  her 
boar  is  come :  bat  as  soon  as  she  is  delivered  of  the  child, 
she  remembereth  no  more  the  ansuish,  for  joy  that  a  man 
IS  bom  into  the  world.*'  It  is  adaed,  "  Their  young  ones 
•M  in  good  liking,  they  grow  op  with  con ;  they  go  foith, 
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and  letam  not  unto  them."  Though  they  are  brought  forth 
in  sorrow^  and  have  no  human  owner  to  provide  for  their 
wants,  and  to  guard  them  from  danger,  yet,  aAer  beine 
sockled  a  while,  they  become  vigorous  and  active,  and 
shift  for  themselves  m  the  open  fields.  They  grow  up 
with  com,  says  our  translation ;  but  the  fawn  is  not  com- 
moniv  fed  in  the  cornfield,  because  it  lives  in  the  deserts, 
and  frequents  those  places  which  are  far  remote  from  the 
cultivated  field.  Besides,  in  Arabia,  where  Job  flourished, 
the  harvest  is  reaped  in  the  months  of  March  and  April, 
long  before  the  hinds  bring  forth  their  young.  The  fawn, 
therefore,  does  not  thrive  with  corn,  but  with  the  few 
shmbs  and  hardy  plants  which  grow  in  the  wilderness  or 
open  country.  But  the  inspired  writer  has  committed  no 
mistake }  the  original  phrase  is  capable  of  another  transla- 
tion, which  perfectly  corresponds  with  the  condition  of  that 
animal,  in  those  parts  of  the  world.  In  Chaldee,  the  word 
(naa)  doAor,  or  (iro^)  babara,  is  evidently  the  same  as  the 
Hebrew  (pna)  baktmU,  Thus  in  Laban's  address  to  Jacob, 
when  he  arrived  in  Padanaram, "  Why  standest  thou  with- 
out.'* the  Hebrew  word  is  (nro)  bakouis ;  and  in  Jonathan 
and  Onkelos  it  is  (maa)  ieSa/ra,  The  same  remark  applies 
to  a  text  in  the  book  of -Exodus:  *'If  he  rise  again  and 
walk  abroad  uDon  his  staff;"  in  Hebrew  (foa)  AoAmt/^ ;  in 
Chaldee.  (maa)  baba/ra.  Hence,  the  phrase  mav  be  trans- 
lated, Tney  grow  up  without,  or  in  the  open  field.  Many 
other  instances  mignt  be  specified,  but  these  are  sufficient 
to  establish  the  justice  of  toe  remark.  Even  the  Hebrew 
phrase  itself  is  translated  \sy  Schultens, "  in  the  open  field," 
which  is  indisputably  the  sense  of  the  passaf:e  under  con- 
sideration. Tnus,  when  the  fawn  is  calved,  it  grows  up  in 
the  desert,  under  the  watchful  providence  of  God ;  it  soon 
forsakes  the  spot  where  it  was  brought  forth,  and  suckled 
by  the  dam,  and  returns  no  more. — Paxton. 

Ver.  5.  Who  hath  sent  out  the  wild  ass  free  ?  or 
who  hath  loosed  the  bands  of  the  wild  ass? 
6.  Whose  house  I  have  made  the  wilderness, 
and  the  barren  land  his  dwellings.  7.  He 
scorneth  the  multitude  of  the  city,  neither  re- 
gardeth  he  the  crying  of  the  driver.  8.  The 
range  of  the  mountains  is  his  pasture,  and  he 
searcheth  after  every  green  thing. 

This  animal  was  called  wot  «yp<of,  among  the  Greeks, 
and  onager  by  the  Romans.  Some  natural  historians  con- 
sider it  as  a  different  species  f^om  the  tame  and  domestic 
ass ;  but  othei^  among  whom  is  the  celebrated  Buffon,  af- 
firm^ that  it  differs  from  its  unhappy  relation  only  in  those 
particulars  which  are  the  proper  effects  of  independence 
and  liberty.  Although  more  elegantly  shaped,  the  general 
form  of  Its  body  is  the  same ;  but  in  temper  and  manners 
it  is  extremely  du^imilar.  Intended  to  fill  a  higher  place 
in  the  kingdom  of  nature,  than  its  abject  and  enslaved 
brother,  it  exhibits  endowments  which,  in  all  ages,  have 
conmianded  the  admiration  of  every  observer.  Animated 
by  an  unconauerable  love  of  liberty,  this  high-spirited  ani- 
mal submits  nis  neck  with  great  reluctance  to  the  yoke  ot 
man ;  extremely  jealous  of  the  least  restraint,  he  shuns  the 
inhabited  country,  and  steadily  rejects  all  the  delicacies  it 
has  to  offer.  His  chosen  haunt  is  the  solitary  and  inhos- 
pitable desert,  where  he  roves  at  his  ease,  exulting  in  the 
Sossession  of  unrestrained  freedom.  These  are  not  acci- 
ental  nor  acouired  traits  in  his  character ;  but  instincts, 
implanted  by  the  hand  of  his  Maker,  that  are  neither  to  be 
extinguished  nor  modified  by  length  of  time,  nor  change  of 
circumstances.  To  this  wild  and  nntameable  temper,  Je- 
hovah himself  condescends  to  direct  the  attention  of  Job, 
when  he  answered  him  out  of  the  whirlwind,  and  said: 
"  Who  hath  sent  out  the  wild  ass  freel  or  who  hath  loosed 
the  bands  of  the  wild  ass  1  whose  house  I  have  made  the 
wHdemess,  and  the  barren  land  his  dwellings.  He  scorn- 
eth the  multitude  of  the  city,  neither  regardeth  he  the  cry- 
ing of  the  driver.  The  range  of  the  mountains  is  his  pa^ 
ture.  and  he  searchc;h  afie**  every  preen  thing.'* 

The  proper  name  of  this  animal  m  the  Hebrew  languagi , 
is  (ms)  fora^  a  term  which,  aceoraing  to  some  writers,  is 
expressive  of  its  extreme  su5picion.  It  is  empiu^txl  by  Mo* 
ses  to  denote  the  wild  and  untractable  disposition  or  Ish- 
mael  and  his  descendants;  and  by  Zophar,  to  characteri'/(t 
a  Tain,  seLT-righteoiis,  and  obstinate  person.   In  accordance 
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wUh  this  idea,  tae  noon  iVimishes  a  verb  m  the  Hiphil  fonn» 
which  signifies  to  act  as  wildly  as  the  onager.  Others  de- 
rive the  noun  from  a  Chaldee  verh,  which  signifies  to  run 
with  great  swiftness;  and  every  writer,  ancient  and  modem, 
who  has  treated  of  this  animal,  has  attested  the  wonderful 
celerity  with  which  it  flies  over  the  desert.  According  to 
Leo  Africanus,  the  wild  ass  yields  only  to  the  horses  of 
Barbary ;  and  Xenophon  avers,  in  his  Anabasis,  that  it  out- 
runs the  fleetest  houses.  It  has  feet  like  the  whirlwind, 
says  Oppian ;  iEiian  asserts,  that  it  seems  as  if  it  were  car- 
ried forward  by  wings  like  a  bird. 

These  testimonies  are  confirmed  by  Professor  Gmelin, 
who  saw  numerous  troops  of  them  in  the  deserts  of  Qreat 
Tartary,  and  says,  The  onagers  are  animals  adapted  to 
running,  and  of  such  swiftness,  that  the  best  horses  cannot 
equal  them.  Relying  on  its  extraordinary  powers,  it  fre- 
quently mocks  the  pursuit  of  the  hunter ;  and  in  the  stri- 
king description  of  its  Creator,  "  Scometh  the  multitude  of 
the  city,"  that  invade  its  retreats,  and  seek  its  destruction. 
It  laughs  (as  the  original  term  properly  signifies)  at  their 
numbers  and  their  speed,  and  seems  to  take  a  malicious 
pleasure  in  disappointing  their  hopes.  Xenophon  states, 
that  the  onagers  m  Mesopotamia,  when  pursued  on  horse- 
back, will  stop  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  their  career,  till  the 
hunters  approach,  and  then  dart  away  with  surprising  ve- 
locity ;  ana  again  stop,  as  if  invitine  them  to  malce  another 
eflbrt  to  overtake  them,  but  inmieaiatel^  dart  away  again 
like  an  arrow  shot  from  a  bow :  indeed,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  men  to  take  them,  without  the  assistance  of  art. 
"  We  ^ve  chase,"  savs  Mr.  Morier,  "  to  two  wild  asees, 
but  which  had  so  mucn  the  speed  of  our  horses,  that  when 
thejr  had  got  at  some  distance,  they  stood  still  and  looked 
behind  at  us,  snorting  with  their  noses  in  the  air,  as  if  in 
contempt  of  our  endeavours  to  catch  them."  The  hunters, 
however,  often  lie  in  wait  for  them  at  the  ponds  of  brackish- 
water,  to  which  they  resort  to  drink ;  or  take  them  alive  by 
means  of  concealed  pits,  half  filled  with  plants  and  branches 
of  trees,  to  lessen  the  creature's  fall.  At  other  times  the 
chase  is  continued  by  relays  of  fresh  horses,  which  the 
hunters  mount  as  the  others  are  exhausted,  till  the  strength 
of  the  animal  is  so  completely  worn  out,  that  it  can  be  easily 
overtaken. 

The  wild  ass,  unsocial  in  his  temper,  and  impatient  of 
restraint,  frequents  the  solitary  wilderness,  and  the  vast  in- 
hospitable desert,  the  salt  marsh,  and  the  mountain  range. 
This  is  the  scene  adapted  to  his  nature  and  instincts,  and 
his  proper  domain  allotted  to  him  by  the  author  of  his 
being.  We  are  not  left  to  infer  this  fact  from  the  manners 
and  habits  of  the  animal ;  Jehovah  himself  has  attested  it 
in  these  terms:  '*  Whose  house  I  have  made  the  wilder- 
ness, and  the  barren  land  his  dwellings."  He  who  made 
the  wild  ass  free,  and  loosed  his  hands,  provides  a  habita- 
tion for  him  in  the  desert,  where  the  voice  of  man  is  not 
heard,  nor  a  human  dwelling  meets  his  eye.  But  everv 
desert  is  not  equally  to  his  liking;  it  is  the  barren  or  salt 
land  in  which  ne  deliahts.  So  {grateful  is  salt  to  his  taste, 
that  he  uniformly  prefers  brackish  water  to  fre^,  and  se- 
lects for  his  food  those  plants  that  are  impre&mated  with 
saline  particles,  or  that  have  bitter  juices.  He  therefore 
retires  from  the  cultivated  or  fertile  regions,  not  merely  to 
be  free  from  the  domination  of  man,  but  to  enjoy  the  pas- 
ture which  is  agreeable  to  his  instincts.  **  The  multitude," 
or  the  abundance  of  the  city,  **  he  despises  for  the  salt  or 
bitter  leaf  on  the  sandy  waste." 

Into  such  a  state  of  desolation  and  sterility  was  the  in- 
heritance of  Qod*8  ancient  people  reduced,  by  the  arms  of 
Nebuchadnezzar :  **  Upon  tne  land  of  my  people  shall  come 
up  thorns  and  briers,  yea,  upon  all  the  houses  of  joy  in  the 
joyous  city:  because  the  palaces  shall  be  forsaken,  tne  mul- 
titude of  the  city  shall  be  left,  the  forts  and  towers  shall  be 
dens  for  ever,  a  joy  of  wild  asses,  a  pasture  of  flocks."  A 
more  afieciing  picture  can  scarcely  be  conceived;  the  de» 
populated  fields  and  ruined  cities  of  a  country  once  flow- 
ing with  milk  and  honey,  were  to  become  the  favourite 
haunts  of  those  shy  creatures  "  for  ever,"  or  during  the 
long  period  of  seventy  years.  "  Until  the  spirit"  should 
be  poured  upon  them  from  on  high,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  eni  of  the  captivity,  a  tedious  and  irksome  period  to 
the  nnnappy  captives,  were  the  wild  asses  to  stray  through 
their  barren  fields,  and  repose  in  their  deserted  houses^ 
undisturbed  by  the  presence  of  man.  But  the  pride  and 
^«*:bariQr  of  tnair  oppressor  were  soon  visited  with  corres- 


*  ponding  punishment,  H0  was  deprived  of  reason^  whidi 
ne  had  so  greatly  abused,  and  by  the  violenee  of  his  diaor* 
der,  "  driven  from  the  sons  of  men,  and  his  heart  was  made 
like  the  beasts;  and  his  dwelling  was  with  the  wild  asses,** 
in  the  salt  land  and  frightful  desert.  He  seems  to  have 
been  divested  of  every  thing  human  but  the  form ;  irra* 
tional  and  sensual,  he  was  guided  solely  by  his  animal 
propensities.  Nor  was  he  longer  able  to  distmguish  what 
was  becoming  or  agreeable,  even  to  the  animal  nature  of 
man ;  every  desire  and  appetite  was  become  so  brutish,  that 
he  felt  no  wish  to  assiociate  with  beings  of  his  own  kind, 
but  lived  with  the  beasts,  and  fed  in  their  Tnsture. 

Some  respectable  writers  have  considered  the  onager  as 
a  solitary  creature,  refusing  to  associate  even  with  those 
of  his  own  species,  because  he  shuns  the  presence  of  man, 
and  frequents  the  most  frightful  solitudes.  But  this  hasty 
opinion  is  completely  refuted  by  the  testimony  of  modem 
travellers,  the  nomadic  hordes  of  Tartary,  and  the  trading 
companies  of  Bukharia.  From  their  accounts  we  learn 
that  the  wild  asses  are  still  very  numerous  in  the  deserts 
of  Great  Tartary,  and  come  annually  in  great  herds,  which 
spread  themselves  in  the  mountainous  deserts  to  the  north 
and  east  of  Lake  Aral.  Here  they  pass  the  summer,  and 
assemble  in  the  autumn  by  hundreds,  and  even  by  thou- 
sands, in  order  to  return  m  company  to  their  former  re- 
treats in  the  mountains  of  Northern  Asia.  The  grega- 
rious character  of  the  wild  ass  is  not  in  reality  contradicted 
by  the  prophet  in  these  words :  "  For  they  are  gone  up  to 
Assyria,  a  wild  ass  alone  by  himself:  Epnraim  nath  hired 
lovers."  In  this  passage  he  describes  the  perverse  and  un- 
tractable  dispositions  of  Ephraim,  and  the  certain  destruc- 
tion to  which  their  obstinacy  exposed  them.  A  wild  au 
alone,  they  were  by  their  foolish  conduct  ready  to  become 
a  prey  to  the  destroyer.  But  it  is  rather  the  Idng  of  Assyria, 
than  the  ten  tribes,  whom  he  compares  to  that  animal. 
Instead  of  trusting  in  the  Lord  their  God,  they  courted  the 
favour,  and  solicited  the  protection  of  that  ambitions  and 
artful  monarch,  who,  like  "  a  wild  ass  alone,"  consulted 
only  his  own  selfish  inclinations,  and  aimed  at  his  own 
aggrandizement.  This  ill-advised  measure,  from  which 
they  promised  themselves  so  much  advantage,  he  declares, 
would  certainly  hasten  this  catastrophe,  which  they  sought 
to  avoid.  They  should  find,  when  too  late,  that  they  had 
been  the  dupes  of  his  deceitfulpolicy,  and  the  victims  o£ 
his  unprincipled  ambition.  The  wild  a$8,  like  almost 
every  creature  that  inhabits  the  barren  wilderness,  is  re- 
duced to  subsist  on  coa^  and  scanty  fare.  The  sweets  of 
unbounded  liberty  are  counterbalanced  by  the  unremitting 
labour  which  is  necessary  to  procure  him  a  precarious 
subsistence.  In  those  salt  and  dreary  wastes,  which  provi- 
dence has  allotted  for  his  residence,  very  few  plants  are 
to  be  found,  and  those,  from  the  heat  of  the  climate  and 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  are  stinted  in.their  growth,  and  bitter 
to  the  taste :  "  They  see  not  when  good  cometh  ;"  for  they 
grow  in  the  parched  places  in  the  wilderness.  "  in  a  salt 
land,  and  not  inhabited."  In  such  inhospitable  regions, 
the  wild  ass  is  compelled  to  traverse  a  great  extent  of 
country,  to  scour  the  plains,  and  range  over  the  mountains, 
in  order  to  find  here  and  there  a  few  blades  of  coarse, 
withered  ^rass,  and  browse  the  tops  of  the  few  stuntea 
shrubs  which  languish  in  those  sandy  wilds.  Such  are  the 
allusions  involved  in  these  words :  "  The  range  of  the 
mountains  is  his  pasture,  and  he  searcheth  after  every  green 
thing." 

Every  natural  historian  has  recorded  the  extreme  wild- 
ness  or  this  animal.  He  is  so  tealous  of  his  liberty,  that 
on  the  slightest  alarm,  or  the  nrst  appearance  of  danger, 
he  flies  with  amazing  swiftness  into  the  desert.  His  senses 
are  so  acute,  that  it  is  impossible  to  approach  him  in  the 
open  country.  But  in  spite  of  all  his  vigilance,  the  hunt- 
er often  encloses  him  in  his  toils,  and  leads  him  away  into 
captiviiv.  Even  in  this  unhapjrr  state,  he  never  submits 
his  neck  to  the  yoke  of  man  without  a  determined  resist- 
ance. "  Sent  out  iyee"by  Him  that  made  him,  he  is  tena- 
cious of  his  independence,  and  opposes,  to  the  extraordinary 
methods  which  his  captors  are  forced  to  employ,  the  most 
savage  obstinacy ;  and  for  the  most  part,  he  oeMea  all  their 
endeavours  to  tame  him ;  still  he  **  scometh  the  multitude 
of  the  city,  neither  regards  be  the  crying  of  the  driver.'* 
On  the  authority  of  this  text,  Chrysostom  says,  "  ^is  animal 
is  strong  and  untameable;  man  can  never  subdue  him, 
whatever  efiorts  he  may  make  for  that  purpose."  But  Varro 
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affirms,  cm  the  eontrary,  tliat  ''the  wild  ass  is  fit  for  labour; 
that  he  is  easily  lamed ;  and  that  when  he  is  once  tamed, 
he  never  resumes  his  original  wildness/'  The  words  of 
Jehovah  certainl}'  give  no  countenance  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Greek  father ;  they  only  intimate,  that  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  subdue  the  high  spirit  and  stubborn  temper  of  this 
animal ;  for  the  apostle  James  declares,  that  "  every  kind 
of  beast  is  tamed,  and  hath  been  tamed  of  mankind ;"  and 

freat  numbers  of  them  are  actually  broken  to  the  yoke  in 
^ersia,  and  some  other  countries.  But  It  appears  from 
the  statement  of  Professor  Qmelin,  that  the  Persians  tame 
the  young  onagers ;  and  the  reason  probably  is,  that  they 
seldom  or  never  succeed  in  rendering  a  full  grown  tmagef 
serviceable  to  man. 

Not  more  untameable  and  indocile  is  the  wild  ass,  in  the 
mind  of  Zophar,  than  the  human  kind,  in  their  present 
degenerate  state :  "  Vain  man  would  be  wise,  though  man 
be  bom  like  a  wild  ass's  colt."  Empty,  self-conceited  man. 
s*i]l  aspires  to  eoual  God  in  wisdom  and  knowledge;  siill 
fondly  supposes  nimself  qualified  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the 
divine  proceedings,  and  to  take  the  exclusive  management 
of  his  own  affairs,  although  the  wild  ass's  coU  is  not  more 
rude,  indocile,  and  untractable.  Nor  is  this  an  acquired 
habit :  he  is  born  a  wild  ass's  colt,  and  therefore,  by  nature 
equally  impatient  of  salutary  restraint,  e<]^ually  wilful  in 
consulting  nis  own  inclinations.  And  this  defect  in  his 
character,  no  created  arm  Is  able  to  subdue ;  it  yields  only 
to  the  sanctifying  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  makes 
him  willing  in  the  day  of  effectual  calling,  by  a  display 
of  almighty  power. — Paxton. 

Yer.  13.  Gavesi  tkou  the  goodly  wings  unto  the 
peacocks  ?  or  wings  and  feathers  unto  the 
ostrich? 

These  birds  are  exceedingly  numerous  in  the  East;  and 
it  gives  a  kind  of  enchantment  to  a  morning  scene,  to  see 
flocks  of  them  together,  spreading  their  beautiful  plumage 
in  the  ra3r8  of  the  sun.  They  proudly  stalk  along,  and  then 
mn  with  ffreat  speed,  particularly  if  the3r  get  sight  of  a  ser- 
pent ;  and  the  reptile  must  wind  along  in  his  EM*8t  style,  or 
he  will  soon  become  the  prey  of  the  lordly  bird.  A  has- 
band  sometimes  says  to  his  wife,  '*Come  hither,  my  beauti- 
ful peacock.  Had  thev  not  their  beauty  from  you  V*  This 
biru  is  sacred  to  Scandan. — Roberts. 

Ver.  13.  Gtwest  ih&u  the  goodly  wings  unto  the 
peacocks  ?  or  wings  and  feathers  unto  the 
ostrich?  14.  Whi»h  leaveth  her  eggs  ii^  the 
earthf  and  warmeth  them  in  the  dust,  15.  And 
forgetteth  that  the  foot  may  crush  them,  or  that . 
the  wild  beast  may  break  them.  16.  She  is 
hardened  against  her  younc^  ones,  as  though 
thep  tDere  not  hers:  ner  hbour  is  in  vain 
without  fear;  17.  Because  God  hath  deprived 
her  of  wisdom,  neither  hath  he  imparted  to  her 
understanding.  18.  What  time  sne  liileth  up 
herself  on  high,  she  scometh  the  horse  and  his 
rider. 

The  ostrich  is  by  far  the  largest  among  the  winged  tribes,  , 
and  seems  to  be  the  eonnecting  link  between  the  qtiadruped 
.and  the  fowl.  She  is  not  to  be  classed  with  the  former, 
because  she  is  furnished  with  a  kind  of  wings,  which,  if 
they  cannot  raise  her  from  the  ground,  greatly  accelerate 
her  flight;  not  with  the  latter,  for  "the  feathers  which 
grow  out  of  her  small  wings,  are  all  unwoven  and  decom- 
posed, and  their  beards  consist  of  long  hairs  detached  from 
one  another,  and  do  not  form  a  compact  body  to  strike  the 
air  with  advantage;  which  is  the  pnncipal  office  for  which 
the  feathers  of  the  wing  are  intended."  Those  of  the  tail 
have  also  the  same  structure,  and,  by  consequence,  cannot 
oppose  to  the  air  a  suitable  resistance.  They  can  neither 
expand  nor  close,  as  circumstances  require,  nor  take  differ^ 
ent  inclinations ;  and  what  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  all 
the  feathers  which  cover  the  body  exhibit  the  same  con- 
formation. The  ostrich  has  not,  like  the  greater  part  of 
other  birds,  feathers  of  various  kinds,  some  soH  and  downy, 
which  are  next  the  skin;  and  others  of  a  mpre  firm  and  ,i 


compact  consistence,  which  cover  the  former ;  and  others 
still  longer  and  of  greater  strength,  and  on  which  the  move- 
ments of  the  animal  depend.  All  her  feathers  are  of  one 
kind,  all  of  them  bearded  with  detached  hairs  or  filaments, 
without  consistence  and  reciprocal  adherence  |  in  one  word, 
they  are  of  no  utility  in  flying,  or  in  directing  the  flight 
Besides  the  peculiar  structure  other  wings,  she  is  pressed 
down  to  the  earth  by  her  enormous  size.  Bufibn  calculates 
the  weight  of  a  living  ostrich,  in  middling  condition,  at  no  . ' 
less  than  sixty-five  or  eighty  pounds ;  which  would  require 
an  immense  power  in  the  wings  and  motive  muscles  of  these 
members,  to  raise  and  support  in  the  air  so  ponderous  a 
mass.  Thus  by  her  excessive  weight  and  the  loose  tex- 
ture of  her  feathers,  she  is  condemned,  like  a  ouadruped, 
laboriously  to  run  upon  the  surface  of  the  earin,  without 
being  ever  able  to  mount  up  into  the  air.  But  although 
incapable  of  raising  herself  from  the  ground,  she  is  admira- 
bly fitted  for  running.  The  greater  part  of  her  body  is 
covered  with  hair,  rather  than  feathers ;  her  head  and  her 
sides  have  little  or  no  hair ;  and  her  legs,  which  are  very 
thick  and  muscular„and  in  which  her  principal  force  re- 
sides, are  in  like  manner  almost  naked ;  her  large  sinewv 
and  plump  feet,  which  have  only  two  toes,  resemble  consid- 
erably the  feet  of  a  camel;  her  wings,  armed  with  two 
spikes,  like  those  of  a  porcupine,  are  rather  a  kind  of  arms 
than  wings,  which  are  given  her  for  defence. 

These  characteristic  features  throw  great  light  on  a  part 
of  the  descnpeion  which  Jehovah  himself  has  condescend- 
ed to  give  of  this  animal  in  the  book  of  Job.  It  begins  with 
this  interrogation:  "Gavest  thou  wings  and  feathers  unto 
the  ostrich r'  Dr.  Shaw  translates  it:  '*  The  wing  of  the 
ostrich  is  expanded ;  the  very  feathers  and  plumage  of  the 
stork."  Accoiding  to  Buffbn,  the  ostrich  is  covered  with 
feathers  alternately  white  and  black,  and  sometimes  gray 
by  the  mixture  of  these  two  colours.  They  are  shortest, 
savs  the  author,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  the  rest  of 
which  is  entirely  naked;  they  become  longer  on  the  back 
and  the  belly ;  and  are  longest  at  the  extremity  of  the 
tail  and  the  wings;  but  he  denies  that  any  of  them  have 
been  found  with  red^  green,  blue,  or  yellow  plumes.  This 
assertion,  however,  is  not  quite  correct ;  for  if  credit  is  due 
to  Dr.  Shaw,  **  when  the  ostrich  is  full  grown,  the  neck, 
particularly  of  the  male,  which  before  was  almost  naked, 
js  now  verv  beautif\illy  covered  with  red  feathers.  The 
plumage,  likewise,  upon  the  shoulders,  the  back,  and  some 
parts  of  the  wings,  from  being  hitheno  of  a  dark  grayish 
colour,  becomes  now  as  black  as  jet,  while  some  of  the 
feathers  retain  an  exquisite  whiteness.  They  are,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  thirteenth  verse,  the  very  feathers  and  plu 
ma^e  of  the  stork ;  that  is,  they  consist  of  such  black  and 
white  feathers  as  the  stork,  called. from  thence  vcXa^of,  it 
known  to  have.  Bat  the  belly,  the  thighs,  and  the  breast 
do  not  partake  of  this  covering,  being  usually  naked ;  anc 
when  touched  are  of  the  same  warmth  as  the  flesh  of  tb.^ 
quadrupeds. 

The  ostrich,  though  she  inhabits  the  sandy  deserts,  where 
she  is  exposed  to  few  interruptions,  is  extremely  vigilant 
and  shy.  She  betakes  herself  to  flight  on  the  first  alarm, 
and  traverses  the  waste  with  so  great  agility  and  swiftness, 
that  the  Arab  is  never  able  to  overtake  her,  even  when  he 
is  mounted  upon  his  horse  of  Family.  The  fact  is  thus 
stated  by  Jehovah :  "What  time  she  lifleth  up  herself  on 
high,  she  scometh  the  horse  and  his  rider."  She  affords 
him  only  an  opportunity  of  admiring  at  a  distance  the  ex- 
traordinary agility  and  stateHness  of  her  motions,  the  rich- 
ness of  her  plumage,  and  the  great  propriety  of  ascribing 
to  her  "  an  expanded  quivering  win^."  Notbine  certainly 
can  be  more  beautiful  and  entertaimng  than  such  a  sight; 
the  wings,  by  their  continual  though  unwearied  vibrations, 
serving  her  at  once  for  sails  and  oars,  while  her  feet,  no 
less  assisting  in  conveying  her  out  of  si^ht,  are  equally  in- 
sensible of  fatigue.  Her  surprising  swiftness  is  confirmed 
by  the  writer  of  a  vovage  to  Senegal,  who  says,  "  She  sets 
.off  at  a  hard  gallop;  out  after  being  excited  a  little,  she  ex* 
pands  her  wings,  as  if  to  catch  the  wind,  and  abandons  her- 
self to  a  speed  so  great  that  she  seams  not  to  touch  the 
ground."  "I  am  persuaded,"  continues  that  writer,  "she 
would  leave  far  behind  the  swiftest  English  courser." 
Bttflbn  also  admits  that  the  ostrich  runs  faster  than  the 
horse.  These  uneXiceptionable  testimonies  completel}[  vin- 
dicate the  assertion  of  the  inspired  writer.  But  as  it  is  on 
horseback  the  Arab  pursues  and  takes  her,  it  Is  neces^** 
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10  explain  hov  he  accomplishes  his  purpose  and  show  its 
consistency  with  the  sacred  writings.  '*  When  the  Arab 
rouses  an  ostrich,"  says  Bufibn,  *'  he  follows  her  at  a  dis- 
tanccL  without  pressing  her  too  hard,  but  sufficiently  to 
prevent  her  from  taking  food,  yet  not  to  determine  her  to 
escape  by  a  prompt  flight."  Here  the  celebrated  naturalist 
fairly  aamits  that  she  has  it  in  her  power  to  escape  if  she 
were  sufficiently  alarmed.  "  It  is  the.  more  easy,"  contin- 
ues our  author, "  to  follow  her  in  this  manner,  because 
*  she  does  not  proceed  in  a  straight  line,  and  because  she  de- 
scribes almost  always  in  her  course  a  circle  more  or  less  ex- 
tended." The  Arabs,  then^  have  it  in  their  power  to  direct 
their  pursuit  in  a  concentric  interior  circle,  and  by  conse- 

Suence  straighter ;  and  to  follow  her  always  at  a  just  distance, 
y  passing  over  much  less  ground  than  she.  When  they 
have  thus  fatigued  and  starved  her  for  a  day  or  two,  theV 
take  their  opportunity,  rush  in  ujKm  her  at  full  speed,  lead- 
ing her  always  as  much  as  possibly  against  the  wind,  and 
kiU  her  with  their  clubs,  to  prevent  her  blood  from  spoiling 
the  beautiful  whiteness  of  her  feathers.  In  this  account  of 
Bnfibn,  the  highest  modem  authority  in  matters  of  this 
kind,  nothing  occurs  .to  contradict  the  assertion  of  the  in- 
spired writer ;  while  he  distinctlv  admits  that  she  runs  faster 
than  the  fleetest  horses,  and  could  not  be  taken  but  by  artful 
Kianagement. 

She  constructs  her  humble  nest  in  the  bare  ground,  ex- 
cavating the  sand  with  her  feet.  It  is  hollow  in  the  middle, 
and  fomfled  on  all  sides  by  a  circular  mound  of  some 
height,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  rain  from  flowing 
into  the  nest  and  wetting  her  young.  From  the  most  ac- 
curate accounts  which  Dr.  Shaw  could  obtain  from  his 
conductors,  as  well  as  from  Arabs  of  different  places,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  ostrich  lays  from  thiitv  to  fifljf  eggs,  ^lian 
mentions  more  than  eighty ;  but  Shaw  never  heard  of  so 
great  a  number.  The  first  e^g  is  deposited  in  the  centre ; 
tne  rest  are  placed  as  conveniently  as  possible  round  about 
it.  In  this  manner,  she  is  said  to  lay,  deposite,  or  trust "  her 
eggs  in  the  earth,  and  to  warm  them  in  the  sand,  and  for*- 

fettelh  (as  they  are  not  placed  like  those  of  some  other 
irds  upon  trees,  or  in  the  clefls  of  rocks,  dtc.)  that  the  foot 
(of  the  traveller)  mav  crush  them,  or  that  the  wild  beast 
mav  break  them."  She  seems  in  a  great  measure  insen- 
sible to  the  tender  feelings  which  so  powerfull]^  operate  in 
the  greater  part  of  other  animals.  This  assertion,  indeed, 
Bu£>n  seems  inclined  to  controvert :  "  As  soon,"  says  that 
writer,  "  as  the  voung  ostriches  are  hatched,  they  are  in  a 
condition  to  walk,  and  even  to  run  and  seek  their  food ;  so 
that  in  the  torrid  zone,  where  they  find  the  degree  of  heat 
which  they  require,  and  the  food  which  is  proper  to  them, 
they  are  emuicipated  at  their  birth,  and  abandoned  by  their 
mother,  of  whose  care  they  have  no  need.  But  in  countries 
less  warm,  for  example,  at  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  the 
mother  watches  over  her  youn^  as  long  as  her  assistance 
is  necessary,  and  on  aU  occasions  her  cares  are  propor- 
tioned to  their  wants." 

This  account  Buffon  takes  iVom  Leo  Afrieanus  and 
Kolbd,  to  whom  he  refers ;  in  which  it  is  admitted,  that  the 
mother  abandons  her  offspring  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched, 
although  it  is  alleged,  not  for  want  of  affection,  but  because 
her  cares  are  not  necessary.  But  this  is  to  suppose  that 
they  are  not  like  other  young  creatures,  all  of  which  re- 
<{uire  more  or  less  attention  m>m  their  parents,  for  some 
time  after  their  birth ;  an  anomaly  whicn  cannot  be  ad- 
jBitted  but  on  the  most  convincing  evidence.  Let  us  now 
hear  the  account  of  Dr.  Shaw,  who  travelled  in  the  native 
coimtry  of  the  ostrich,  and  borrowed  his  information  from 
the  Arabs,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  all  her  habits 
and  dispositions:  "  Upon  the  least  distant  noise,  or  trivial 
ocea.fioD,she  forsakes  ner  eggs  or  her  ]roung  ones,  to  which, 

Erhai^,  she  never  returns ;  or.  if  she  does,  it  may  be  too 
le  either  to  restore  life  to  tne  one,  or  to  preserve  the 
lives  of  the  other."  Agreeably  to  this  account,  the  Arabs 
meet  sometimes  with  whole  nests  of  these  eggs  undisturb- 
ed; some  of  which  are  sweet  and  Rood;  others  are  addle 
and  corrupted ;  others  again  have  their  young  ones  of  dif- 
ferent growths,  according  to  the  time,  it  may  oe  presumed, 
they  have  been  forsaken  bv  the  dam.  They  oflener  meet 
a  few  of  the  little  ones,  no  bigger  than  well-grown  pullets, 
half  starved,  straggling  and  moaning  about,  like  so  many 
distressed  orphans,  for  their  mother.  And  in  this  manner, 
the  ostrich  may  be  said,  as  in  verse  sixteenth,  "  to  be  hard- 
taad  agaimt  her  young  ooca,  as  though  they  were  not  hers ; 


her  labour  (in  hatching  and  attending  them  so  iar)  being 
in  vain  without  fear,"  or  the  least  concern  of  what  becomes 
of  them  afterward.  This  want  of  affection  is  also  re- 
corded by  Jeremiah,  in  his  Lamentations:  "  The  daughlei 
of  my  people  is  cruel,  like  the  ostriches  in  the  wilderness.** 

In  her  private  ca{>acity  the  ostrich  is  not  less  inconsider- 
ate and  foolish,  particularly  in  the  choice  of  food,  which  is 
often  highly  detrimental  and  pernicious  to  her{  for  she 
swallows  every  thinff  greedily  and  indiscriminately,  whe- 
ther it  be  pieces  of  rags,  leather,  wood,  stone,  or  iron. 
When  Dr.  Shaw  was  at  Oran  he  saw  one  of  these  birds 
swallow,  without  any  seeming  uneasiness  or  inconveniency, 
eeveral  leaden  bullets,  as  they  were  thrown  upon  the  floor, 
scorching  hot  from  tne  mould ;  the  inward  coats  of  the 
oesophagus  and  stomach  bein^,  in  his  opinion,  probably 
better  stocked  with  glands  and  juices,  than  in  other  animals 
with  shorter  necks.  They  are  particularly  fond  of  their 
own  excrement,  which  they  greedily  eat  up  as  soon  as  it  is 
voided;  no  le.«s  fond  are  thev  of  the  dung  of  hens  and 
other  poultry.  It  seems  as  if  their  optic,  as  well  as  their  ol- 
factory nerves,  were  less  adequate  and  conducive  to  their 
safety  and  preservation,  than  in  other  creatures.  The 
divine  Providence  in  this,  no  less  than  in  other  respects, 
"  having  deprived  them  of  wisdom,  neither  hath  it  impart- 
ed to  them  understanding."  This  pan  of  her  character  is 
fully  admitted  by  Buffon,  who  describes  it  in  nearly  the 
same  terms. 

The  ostrich  was  aptly  called  by  the  ancients  a  lover  of 
the  deserts.  Shy  ana  timorous  in  no  common  degree,  she 
retires  from  the  cultivated  field,  where  she  is  disturbed  bj 
the  Arabian  shepherds  and  husbandmen,  into  the  deepest 
recesses  of  the  Sahara.  In  those  drearv  and  arid  wastes, 
which  are  scarcely  ever  refreshed  with  a  shower,  she  is 
reduced  to  subsist  on  a  few  tufts  of  coarse  grass,  which 
here  and  there  languish  on  their  surface,  or  a  few  other 
soliuiry  plants,  equally  destitute  of  nourishment,  and,  in  the 
Psalmisrs  phrase,  even  '*  withered  before  they  are  grown 
up."  To  this  dry  and  parched  food,  may  perhaps  be  added, 
the  great  variety  of  land  snails  which  occasionally  cover 
the  leaves  and  stalks  of  these  herbs,  and  which  mav  afford 
her  some  refireshment.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  she 
sometimes  regales  herself  on  lizards  and  serpents,  together 
with  insects  and  reptiles  of  various  kinds.  Still,  however, 
considering  the  voracitv  and  size  of  this  camel  bird,  it  is 
wonderful  how  the  little  ones  should  be  nourished  and 
brought  up;  and  especially,  how  those  of  fuller  growth, 
and  much  better  qualified  to  look  out  for  themselves,  are 
able  to  subsist. — Paxtom. 

Ver.  16.  She  is  hardened  against  her  yonng'  ones, 
as  though  they  were  not  hers :  her  labour  is  in 
vain  without  fear. 

Mr.  Vansittart,  in  his  Observations  on  Select  Places  of 
the  Old  Testament,  proposes  the  following  translation  of 
this  verse  :  "  She  hath  hardened  her  young  on&s  for  that 
which  is  not  hers ;  her  labour  is  for  another  without  dis- 
crimination." To  justify  this  version  he  adduces  these  ex- 
tracts from  modem  travellers :  "  We  pursued  our  joumev 
next  morning :  in  the  course  of  the  day  I  amused  myseft 
by  firing  my  piece  to  start  game.  A  female  ostrich  rose 
from  her  nest,  which  was  the  largest  I  had  seen,  containing 
thirty-two  eggs :  twelve  more  bemg  distributed  at  some  dis- 
tance, in  a  little  cavity  by  itself,  f  could  not  conceive  that 
one  female  could  cover  so  many ;  they  were  of  an  unequal 
size,  and  on  examination  I  found  that  nine  of  them  were 
much  less  than  the  rest.  This  peculiaritv  interested  me. 
and  I  ordered  the  oxen  to  be  unyoked  at  about  a  quarter  of 
a  league  distance  from  the  nest.  I  then  concealed  myself  in 
a  thicket,  from  whence  I  could  overlook  the  place,  and  yet 
remain  within  eunshot.  I  had  not  watched  long  before  the 
female  returned  and  sat  on  the  c^n^s.  During  the  rest  of 
the  day  which  I  passed  in  the  thicket,  three  more  came  to 
the  same  nest,  covering  it  alternately;  each  continued  sit- 
ting for  the  space  cf  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  gave 
place  to  another,  who,  while  waiting,  sat  close  by  the  side 
of  her  it  was  to  succeed,  a  circumstance  that  made  me  con- 
jecture, that  in  cold  or  rainy  nights  they  sit  by  pairs,  or 
perhaps  more.  The  sun  was  almost  down ;  the  male  bird 
approached:  these,  equally  with  the  female,  assist  in  hatch- 
ing the  eggs.  I  instantlv  shot  him :  but  the  report  of  mv 
gun  scared  the  others,  who  in  their  flight  broke  several  of 
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tbem.  I  nov  drew  nearer,  and  saw  with  regret  that  the 
young  ostriches  were  just  ready  to  qait  the  shells,  being  per- 
fectly covered  with  down.  This  pecnliarity  of  female 
ostriches  assisting  each  other  for  the  incnbation  of  the  same 
nest,  is,  I  think,  calculated  to  awaken  the  attention  of  the 
naturalists :  and  not  being  a  ^neral  rule,  proves  that  cir- 
enmstanees  sometimes  determine  the  actions  of  these  crea- 
tures, regulate  their  customs,  and  strengthen  their  natural 
instinct,  by  ^ving  them  a  knowledge  not  generally  bestow- 
ed. For  IS  It  not  probable  that  they  may  associate  to  be  the 
more  powerful,  and  better  able  to  aefend  their  young  1 

"  An  ostrich  starting  before  me  at  the  distance  of  twenty 
paces,  I  thought  it  might  be  sitting^  and  hastened  to  the  s])ot 
from  whence  she  rose,  where  I  found  eleven  eggs,  quite 
warm,  and  four  others  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  feet 
from  the  nest.  I  called  to  my  companions,  who  broke  one 
of  the  warm  eggs,  in  which  was  a  ^oung  ostrich,  perfectly 
formed,  about  the  size  of  a  chicken  just  hatched.  I  thought 
these  quite  spoiled,  but  found  my  people  entertained  a  very 
different  opmion  of  the  mat|er,  every  one  being  eager  to 
come  in  for  his  share.  Amiroo  in  tHe  mean  time  caught 
up  the  four  outward  ones,  assuring  me  that  I  should  find 
them  excellent.  In  the  sequel,  I  learned  from  this  African, 
what  the  rest  of  my  Hottentots,  and  even  namralists  them- 
selves, were  unacquainted  with,  since  none  that  I  recollect 
have  ever  mentioned  it :  the  ostrich  ever  places  near  her 
nest  a  certain  number  of  eg]gs,  proportioned  to  those  she 
intends  to  sit  on ;  these  remaining  separate  and  uncovered, 
continue  good  a  long  while,  being  designed  by  the  provi- 
dential mother  for  the  first  nourishment  of  ner  young. 
Experience  has  convinced  me  of  the  tmth  of  this  observa- 
tion, for  I  never  met  with  an  ostrich's  nest  without  finding 
d^gs  disposed  in  this  manner,  at  a  small  distance  from  it." 
(Vaillanl's  Travels.) 

**  Among  the  very  few  polygamous  birds  that  are  found 
m  a  state  of  nature,  the  ostrich  is  one.  The  male,  distin- 
guished by  its  glossy  black  feathers  from  the  dusky  gray 
female,  is  generally  seen  with  two  or  three,  and  fre^ently 
as  many  as  five,  of  the  latter.  These  females  lay  their  eggs 
in  one  nest,  to  the  number  often  or  twelve  each,  which  they 
hatch  altogether,  the  male  taking-  his  turn  of  sitting  on  them 
amon^  the  rest.  Between  six^  and  seventy  e^gs  have 
been  found  in  one  nest :  and  if  incubation  has  begun,  a  few 
are  most  commonly  Wins,  round  the  sides  of  the  hole,  having 
been  thrown  out  by  the  birds  on  finding  the  nest  to  contain 
more  than  it  could  conveniently  hold."  (Barrow.)  iElian 
says,  of  the  female  ostrich,  "  She  separates  the  unproductive 
eggs,  and  sits  only  on  the  good  ones,  IVom  which  the  brood 
is  produced ;  and  the  others  she  uses  for  food  fur  her  young.*' 
Tnese  accotmts  render  obvious  the  propriety  of  the  new- 
proved  translation.  Because  by  the  four  mother  birds 
naving  the  same  nest  in  common,  and  intermixing  their 
eggs,  they  would  likewise,  when  the  eggs  were  hatched, 
have  their  young  intermixed  and  in  common;  so  that  the 
parents  not  being  able  to  discern  their  own  particular  young, 
would  expend  their  affection  equally  on  the  whole  brood, 
and  consequently  on  the  young  of  another  bird  equally  as 
her  own :  thus  she  would  be  takin|[  to  herself  the  youn^  of 
others  instead  of  her  own ;  so  that  in  this  respect  she  might 
be  said  to  harden  her  own  young,  by  taking  the  young  of 
another,  and  dividing  her  affectfon  upon  them.  In  this 
sense  she  might  be  called  cruel  as  to  her  own  young,  though 
she  would  at  the  same  time  be  afifectionate  also.— BtTRDUt. 

Ver.  26.  Doth  the  hawk  fly  by  thy  wisdom,  and 
stretch  her  wings  towardfs  the  south  ? 

It  is  considered  an  exceedingly  fortunate  thing  to  see  a 
hawk  or  a  kite  flying  in  circles  from  left  to  right,  towards 
the  south.  When  the  south  wind  blows,  those  birds  may 
be  seen  making  their  way  in  circles  towards  that  quarter; 
but  when  they  retnm  they  fly  in  a  direct  ]ine.^-RoBBRTs. 

The  hawk  is  distinguished  by  the  swiftness  of  her  flight, 
and  the  rapid  motion  of  her  wings  in  flying.  But  as  it  is 
the  first  of  these  which  naturally  fixes  the  attention  of  an 
4;^b9eryer,the  Hebrews, according  to  their  invariable  custom, 
selected  it  as  the  reason  of  the  name  by  which  she  is  known 
in  their  language ;  they  call  her  (yij  nets,  fVom  the  verb 
naita,  to  fy.  She  was  reckoned  by  many  of  the  anc^ts 
the  swiftest  of  the  feathered  race.  In  Homer,  the  decent 
of  Apollo  IVom  heaven  in  compared'  to  her  flight :  "  From 
l|  e  moontaina  of  Ida  he  descended  like  a  swift  hawk,  the 


destroyer  of  pigeons,  that  is  the  swiftest  of  birds.**  In  the 
thirteenth  book,  Aiax  tells  Hector  the  day  s-.hould  come 
when  he  would  wisn  to  have  horses  swifter  than  hawks,  to 
carry  him  back  to  the  city.  Among  the  Egyptians  the 
hawK  was  the  symbol  of  the  winds ;  a  sure  prooi  that  they 
contemplated  with  great  admiration  the  rapidity  of  her 
motions.  For  the  same  reason,  according  to  some  writers, 
she  was  consecrated  to  the  sun,  which  she  resembles  in  the 
surprising  swiflness  of  her  career,  and  the  faculty  with 
which  she  moves  through  the  boundless  regions  of  the  sky. 
This  custom  of  consecrating  the  hawk  to  Apollo,  the  Greeks 
borrowed  from  the  Egyptians,  among  whom  no  animal  was 
so  sacred  as  the  ibis  and  the  hawk.  So  great  was  their 
veneration  for  these  animals,  that  if  any  person  killed  one 
of  them,  with  or  without  design,  he  was  punished  with 
death ;  while  for  the  destruction  of  any  other  animal,  he 
was  only  subjected  to  an  arbitrary  fine.  This  bird,  so  highly 
venerated  among  the  heathen,  was  pronounced  unclean  by 
the  Jewish  lawgiver;  it  was  to  be  an  abomination  to  the 
people  of  Israel ;  its  flesh  was  not  to  be  eaten,  nor  its  car- 
cass touched  with  impunity.  The  reason  of  this  law  may 
probably  be  found  in  ner  dispositions  and  qualities;  she  is 
a  bird  of  prey,  and,  by  consequence,  cruel  in  her  temper, 
and  gross  in  her  manners.  Her  mode  of  living,  too,  may 
protmbly  impart  a  disagreeable  taste  and  flavour  to  the  flesh, 
and  render  it,  particularly  in  a  warm  climate,  improper  for . 
the  table.  Nor  do  we  know  that  it  was  ever  relished  by  any 
people,  although  the  pressure  of  necessitous  circumstances 
may  have  occasionally  reconciled  individuals  to  use  it  for 
food.  Her  daring  spirit,  her  thirst  of  blood,  the  surprising 
rapidity  of  her  flight,  and  her  perseverance  in  the  chase, 
soon  pointed  her  out  to  the  hunter  as  a  valuable  assiirtant ; 
but  even  he  willingly  resigns  her  carcass  to  be  meat  to  the 
beasts  of  the  field!^ 

Of  this  bird  Jehovah  demands,  "  Doth  the  hawk  fly  by 
thy  wisdom,  and  stretch  her  wings  towards  the  soutn  'r 
Jerome,  ana  several  other  interpretera,  render  the  words. 
By  thy  prudence  doth  the  hawk  renew  her  plumage,  having 
expanded  her  wines  towards  the  south  1  because  the  vcro 
f^sK)  abar^  in  the  future  of  the  Hipbil,  seems  to  be  formed 
rrom  the  noun  (^^sm)  ofer,  or  (m3M)  airaht  which  signifies 
a  feather.  This  law,  by  which  the  eagle,  the  hawK,  and 
other  birds,  annually  shed  their  feathers,  was  not  contrived 
by  the  wisdom  of  man ;  although  it  appears  he  is  able,  by 
certain  managements,  to  accelerate  the  moulting  season,  as 
well  as  the  renovation  of  the  plumage.  But,  as  means  and 
remedies  derive  all  their  efficacy  from  Qod,  and  depend  for 
success  only  upon  his  co-operation,  it  may  still  be  demanded, 
Doth  the  ha WK  renew  her  plumage  by  thy  wisdom,  expand- 
ing her  wings  towards  the  south  t  It  is  said,  by  an  ancient 
writer  on  this  passage,  that  humid  and  warm  places  are 
favourable  to  this  change,  and  are  therefore  diligently 
sought  for  by  hawkera,  with  the  view  of  promoting  the 
moulting  of  their  falcons.  When  the  soutn  wind  blows, 
the  wild  hawks,  instructed  by  their  instinctive  sagacity,  ex- 
pand their  wings  till  their  limbs  become  heated;  ana  by 
this  means  the  old  plumage  is  relaxed,  and  the  moulting 
facilitate].  But  when  the  south  wind  refuses  its  aid,  they 
expand  their  wings  to  the  rays  of  the  snn,and  shaking  them 
violently,  produce  a  tepid  gale  for  themselves;  and  thus 
their  bodies  bein?  heated,  and  their  pores  opened,  the  old 
feathers  more  easily  fall  off,  and  new  ones  grow  up  in  their 
place.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  these  words  refer,  not 
to  the  annual  renovation  of  the  plumage,  but  to  the  long 
and  persevering  flight  of  the  hawk  towards  the  south,  on 
the  approach  of  winter.  Her  migration  is  not  conducted  by 
the  wisdom  and  prudence  of  man ;  but  by  the  superintend- 
ing and  upholding  providence  of  the  only  wise  God.  The 
words  of  Jehovah  cannot  be  understood  as  referring  to  the 
falconer's  art ;  for  we  have  no  evidence  that  the  hawk  was 
employed  in  huntini^,  till  many  ages  after  the  times  in  which 
the  patriarchs  flourished.  Besides,  if  the  divine  challenge 
referred  to  that  amusement,  the  direction  of  her  flight  could 
not  be  confined  to  the  south ;  for  she  pursues  the  game  to 
every  quarter  of  heaven.  The  renowned  Chnrsostom,  on 
this  passage,  inquires,  why  Jehovah  has  made  no  mention 
of  sheep  and  oxen,  and  other  animals  of  the  same  kind,  but 
only  of  useless  creatures,  which  seem  to  have  been  formed 
for  no  beneficial  or  important  purposes.  But  is  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  Qod,  who  is  wonderful  in  counsel,  and  excellent 
m  working,  has  made  any  part  of  his  works  in  vain  1  We 
may  not  be  able  to  discover,  after  the  most  careful  investi* 
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gatian,  the  end  which  the  Almighty  had  in  view,  when  he 
created  some  of  his  works ;  but  shall  we  presume  on  this 
account  to  pronounce  them  useless  or  insignificant!  So  far 
from  being  a  useless  bird,  the  hawk,  in  some  cases,  brings 
the  most  important  and  effectual  assistance  to  the  hunter. 
It  has  alreaay  been  observed,  that  the  antelope,  which  seems 
rather  to  fly  than  to  run,  leaves  the  swiftest  dog  far  behind, 
and  could  never  be  overtaken  without  the  help  of  the  falcon. 
1  The  hawk,  then,  is  not  the  useless  and  insignificant  creature 
'  which  the  Qreek  father  represents  her:  on  (he  contrarv, 
she  has  conferred  benefits  on  mankind  oi  no  inconsiderable 
value,— Paxtcn. 

CHAPTER  XL. 
Yer.  15.  Behold  now  behemoth,  which  I  made 
with  thee ;  he  eateth  grass  as  an  ox. 

Behemoth  is  an  amphibions  animal,  whose  real  character 
is  involved  in  much  ooscnrity.  The  greater  part  of  mod- 
em writers  have  thought  that  behemoth  is  the  elephant,  and 
leviathan  the  whale ;  this  indisputably  the  largest  of  the 
aquatic,  and  that  the  largest  of  terrestrial  animals.  But 
their  sentiments  are  liable  to  objections  so  numerous  and 
weighty,  that  we  are  compelled,  alter  the  most  careful  inves* 
tigation,  to  refer  these  names  to  very  different  animals.  Bo- 
chart  is  of  opinion,  that  the  sacred  writers  refer,  under 
Jiese  terms,  to  the  crocodile  and  the  hippopotamus:  and 
he  is  probably  correct.  He  follows  Beza  and  Diodati  in 
supposing  the  leviathan  to  be  the  crocodile  of  the  Nile;  and 
from  this  he  infers,  that  the  behemoth  is  the  hippopotamus, 
an  inhabitant  of  the  same  river.  In  the  book  of  Job,  the 
Almighty,  after  describing  a  number  of  terrestrial  animals 
in  a  continued  series,  commences  a  new  description  in  the 
fortieth  chapter,  in  which  we  find  leviathan,  which  is  al- 
lowed by  all  to  be  an  aquatic  animal,  joined  with  behe- 
moth; therefore,  to  preserve  the  appointed  order  undis- 
turbed, the  latter  must  also  be  an  aquatic  animal.  They 
are,  besides,  very  similar  in  several  respects:  both  are 
quadrupeds  of  enormous  size — fieree  in  their  dispositions — 
amphibious  in  their  nature— both  of  them  inhabitants  of 
the  Nile.  Nor  does  the  name,  behemoth,  ill  agree  with  the 
hippopotamus ;  for  the  Hebrew  term  behema,  may  denote 
any  beast,  especially  if  it  be  of  a  superior  size,  as  the  hii>- 
popotamus  is  acknowledged  to  be.  Aristotle  gives  him  the 
size  of  an  ass;  Herodotus  affirms  that  in  stature  be  is  eoual 
to  the  largest  ox ;  Diodorus  makes  his  height  not  less  tlian 
five  cubiUt,  or  above  seven  feet  and  a  half;  Tatius  calls 
him,  on  aecouttt  of  his  prodigious  strength,  the  Egyptian 
elephant.  The  Arabian  authors  ouoted  hy  Boehart,  say 
that  the  behema,  the  same  as  the  behemoth,  is  a  four-footed 
animal,  although  he  lives  in  the  water.  But  were  it  admit- 
ted  that  behema  by  itself  is  always  applied  to  land  animals, 
yet  behemoth  may  signify  the  hippopotamus  with  sufficient 
propriety,  because  that  animal  yields  to  very  few  in  bulk 
and  stature ;'  it  is  amphibious,  and  resembles  in  many  par- 
ticulars terrestrial  animals.  No  aquatic  animal,  indeed, 
so  much  resembles  the  beasts  of  the  field ;  hence  the  hippo- 
potamus alone,  of  all  aquatic  animals,  is  called,  by  way  of 
excellence,  behema,  or,  m  the  Egyptian  dialect,  behemoth ; 
for  behemoth  is  not  a  plural,  but  a  singular  noun,  with  an 
Egyptian  termination,  like  Thoth,  Paoth,  Phamenoth,  the 
names  of  Egyptian  months,  which  are  all  in  the  singular 
number. 

The  description  of  behemoth  is  introduced  with  these 
words:  '*  Behold  now  behemoth,  which  I  made  with  thee ; 
he  eateth  f^nss  as  an  ox."  The  Almighty  did  not  need  to 
fetch  the  arguments  of  his  mighty  power  from  a  distance ; 
the  Nile,  which  rolled  its  ample  waters  through  regions 
bordering  on  Arabia,  the  native  country  of  Job,  contained 
the  hippopotamus,  one  of  the  most  surprising  effects  of 
creating  jpK)wer  and  goodness.  Such  seems  to  be  the  mean- 
ing of  the  command,  "Behold  now  behemoth,  which  I 
have  made  with  thee,"  or  in  thy  neighbourhood.  The  par- 
ticle m  often  signifies,  near  or  hard  by :  thus,  in  the  lK)ok 
of  Joshua,  the  city  of  Ai  is  said  to  be  im  Bethaven,  near 
Bethaven ;  and,  in  the  book  of  Judges,  the  Danites  were. 
Ml  beth  Micah,  near  the  house  of  Micah.  But  as  the  pro- 
priety of  the  translation  cannot  reasonably  be  disputed,  it  is 
needless  to  muliiplv  examples.  The  Almightv  proceeds : 
••  he  eateth  irrass  like  an  ox."  The  ox  and  the  elephant 
^rt  equally  beasts  of  burden ;  it  is  therefore  by  no  means 
^derftil  that  they  live  on  the  same  kind  oif  food ;  bat 


that  the  hippopotamus,  an  aquatic  animal,  which  lives  tat 
the  most  part  in  the  bottom  of  the  Nile,  should  eat  gras^ 
like  an  ox,  is  a  singular  phenomenon,  well  entitled  to  our 
consideration.  Nor  is  it  without  design  he  is  compared  to 
the  ox ;  for,  he  not  only  associates  with  him  in  the  same 
pastures,  but  also  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  him 
m  the  size  and  stature  of  his  body,  and  in  the  form  of  hu 
head  and  feet — P^iXTOii • 

Yer.  16.  Lo  now,  his  strength  t5  in  his  loins,  atil 
his  force  i$  in  the  navel  of  his  belly. 

The  loins  are  the  seat  of  strength  in  every  animal; 
hence,  in  the  language  of  scripture,  to  strengthen  the  loins 
denotes  an  aujgTuentation  of  power.  A  very  decisive  in- 
stance occurs  in  the  second  chapter  of  Nahum :  "  Make 
thy  loins  strong ;"  fortify  thy  power  mightily.  The  same 
idea  is  involved  in  the  praver  of  the  Psalmist,  thai  the 
power  which  the  wicked  naa  so  greatly  abused,  might  be 
diminished,  till  it  became  consistent  with  the  peace  and 
safety  of  others,  or  entirely  taken  away :  "  Make  their  loins 
ccDtinualljr  to  shake."  The  last  clause, "  His  force  is  in  the 
navel  of  ms  belly,"  cannot  well  be  reconciled  with  the  states 
ments  of  ancient  writers,  that  *he  belly  of  the  elephant  is 
the  most  tender  and  vulnerable  part  of  his  body.  This  i& 
a  fact  so  generally  known^  so  iully  authenticated,  that  in 
war  the  hostile  spear  is  usually  directed  to  the  navel  of  that 
formidable  animal,  where  the  most  deadly  wound  may  be 
inflicted.  We  learn  from  Pliny,  that  when  the  rhinoceros 
attacks  the  elephant,  he  likewise  aims  his  furious  thrust  at 
the  same  pan  of  the  body.  The  same  powerful  instinct 
which  directs  the  horn  of  the  rhinoceros,  leads  the  gnat,  if 
the  Talmudical  writers  may  be  credited,  to  the  navel  of  the 
elephant,  which  it  enters,  and  torments  bim  with  excrucia- 
ting pains.  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  inspired 
writer  would  place  the  strength  of  that  animal  in  the  softest 
and  most  defenceless  part  of  his  frame,  because  it  is  not 
consistent  with  the  truth  of  natural  history.  But  the  navel 
and  belly  of  the  hippopotamus  are  like  the  rest  of  his  body, 
protected  by  an  impenetrable  skin,  of  so  great  solidity  and 
thickness,  that  it  is  said  to  be  formed  into  spears,  and  other 
missile  weapons.  Diodorus  asserts  that  the  hippopotamus 
has  a  skin  nearly  the  strongest  of  all  animals ;  and  rtolemy 
says  hjrperbolically,  that  the  robbers  in  India  have  a  skin 
like  the  hippopotamus,  which  no  arrow  can  pierce.  Ze- 
ringhi  declares  that  a  musket  ball  can  make  no  impres- 
sion  on  the  dried  skin  of  that  animal,  nor  can  any  weapon 
pierce  it,  till  it  has  been  long  steeped  in  water. — ^Paxton. 

Ver.  17.  He  moveth  his  tail  like  a  cedar;  the 
sinews  of  his  stones  are  wrapped  together. 

Many  writers,  among  whom  are  Caryl  and  Schultens,  in 
order  to  support  their  hypothesis,  that  Behemoth  is  the  ele- 
phant, venture  to  contraaict  the  uniform  sense  of  the  term 
zanabf  which,  in  our  translation,  is  properly  rendered  the 
tail,  and  make  it  signify  the  proboscis  or  trunk  of  that  ani- 
mal. Zanab,  in  Parkhurst,  signifies  the  extremity  or  hind- 
^rmost  part  of  a  thing,  as  the  tail  of  an  animal,  or  the 
end  of  a  firebrand  almost  extinguished ;  and  hence,  as  a 
verb  in  a  primitive  sense,  to  cut  off  the  extremity  or  hinder* 
most  part  Yet  in  opposition  to  the  constant  meaning  of 
this  word  in  scripture,  these  writers  turn  it  into  the  snoac 
or  trunk  of  the  elephant,  to  make  it  agree  with  their  fa- 
vourite hypothesis.  But  if  xanak  be  suffered  to  retain  its 
usual  meaning,  it  furnishes  a  strc»ig  presumption,  that  the 
hippopotamus  is  intended  in  the  text  under  consideration, 
and  not  the  elei^ant,  whose,  tail,  like  that  of  the  hog,  is 
small,  weak,  and  inconsiderable.  It  is,  according  to  Buffon, 
but  two  feet  and  a  half  or  three  feet  long,  and  pretty  slen- 
der; but  the  tail  ofithe  hippopotamus,  he  obserres  from 
Zeringhi,  tfoes  not  resemble  that  <ji  a  bog,  but  rather  that 
of  a  tortoise,  only  that  it  is  incomparably  thicker.  The 
tail  of  the  hippopotamus,  Scheuchzer  observes,  although 
short,  is  thick,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  cedar  for  lU 
tapering,  conical  shape,  its  smoothness,  thickness,  and 
strength.  But  althongh  it  is  thick,  short,  and  very  firm, 
yet  he  moves  and  twists  it  at  pleasure;  which,  in  the  sacred 
tex^is  considered  as  a  prooi  of  his  prodigious  strength. 

*nrhe  sinews  of  his  stones,"  eontinnes  the  sacred  writer, 
<*  are  wrapped  together."  Boehart  renders  the  words,  Tha 
sinews  of  ub  thighs  are  interwoven  or  twiaied  togethe^ 
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Vrom  l&if  short,  trat  empliAtfeal  clause,  we  may  oenainlr 
infer,  that  behemoth  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  animals 
on  the  &ce  of  onr  globe.  Such  undoubtedly  v^  the  hippo* 
potamus,  if  we  may  believe  the  accounts  of  Dampier,  who 
declares  he  has  known  him  set  one  tooth  in  the  gunnel  of  a 
.boat,  and  another  at  the  distance  of  more  than  four  feet, 
and  there  bite  a  bole  through  the  plank,  and  sink  the  boat; 
and  when  he  had  done,  he  went  away  shakin?  his  ears. 
On  another  occasion  he  saw  him  in  the  wash  of  the  shore, 
vhen  the  sea  tossed  in  a  boat,  with  fourteen  hogsheads  of 
water  in  her,  and  left  it  dry  upon  his  back ;  and  another 
surge  came  and  fetched  the  boat  off,  without  the  beast  re- 
ceiFing  any  perceptible  injury.  I>uDpier  and  his  crew 
made  several  shots  at  him,  but  to  no  purpose,  for  the  bullets 

f  lanced  from  his  sides  as  irom  a  wall  of  adamant--- 
*AXT0N. 

Ver.  18.  His  bones  are  as  strong  pieces  of  brass; 
his  bones  are  like  bars  of  iron. 

The  idea  of  his  prodigious  strength  is  Increased  by  the 
account  giv^n  of  his  bones,  which  are  compared  to  strong 
pieces  of  brass,  and  bars  of  iron.  Such  figures  are  com- 
monly employed  by  the  sacred  writers,  to  express  great 
hardness  and  strength,  of  which  a  striking  exaniple  occurs 
in  the  prophecies  of  Micah :  '*  Arise  and  thresh,  O  daughter 
of  Zion ;  for  I  will  make  thv  horn  iron,  and  I  will  make 
thy  hoofs  brass:  and  thou  shaft  beat  in  peces  many  people." 
80  hard  and  strong  are  the  bones  01  the  hippopotamus. 
The  cutting,  and  particularly  the  canine  teeth  of  the  lower 
jaw,  says  Buffon,  are  very  long,  and  so  hard  and  strong, 
that  they  strike  fire  with  steel :  a  circumstance  which  prob- 
ably gave  rise  to  (he  fable  or  the  ancients,  that  the  hippo- 
potamus vomited  fire.  The  substance  of  the  canine  teeth 
IS  so  white,  so  fine,  and  so  hard,  that  it  is  preferable  to  ivory 
for  making  artificial  teeth.  *'  His  bones  are  like  bars  of 
iron ;"  and  such,  in  the  description  of  Buffon,  are  the  bones 
of  this  animal.  The  cutting  teeth,  sajs  that  celebrated 
naturalist,  especially  those  of  the  imder  jaw,  are  very  long, 
cylindrical,  and  chamfered.  The  canme  teeth  are  also 
lone,  crooked,  prismatic,  and  sharp  like  the  tusks  of  the 
wild  boar.  The  largest  of  the  cutting  and  canine  teeth  are 
twelve,  and  sometimes  sixteen  inches  long,  and  each  of 
them  weighs  from  twelve  to  thirteen  poimds. — ^Paxton. 

Ver.  19.  He  is  the  chief  of  the  ways  of  God :  he 
that  made  him  can  make  his  sword  to  approach 
unio  him. 

It  is  added,  "  he  is  the  chief  of  the  ways  of  God :  he  that 
made  him  can  make  his  sword  to  approach  unto  him." 
The  phrase  in  the  first  clause,  is  eviaently  hyperbolical, 
and  signifies  merely,  that  he  is  one  of  the  noblest  animals 
which  the  almighty  Creator  produced.  In  size,  the  hippo- 
potamus is  inferior  only  to  the  elephant.  The  male,  which 
Zeringhi  brought  from  the  Nile  to  Italv,  was  sixteen  feet 
nine  inches  long,  from  the  extremity  of  the  muzzle  to  the 
oris  in  of  the  tail ;  fifteen  feet  in  circumference,  and  six  feet 
and  a  half  high ;  and  the  legs  were  about  two  feet  ten  inches 
long.  The  head  was  three  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
eight  feet  and  a  half  in  circumference.  The  opening  of 
the  mouth  was  two  feet  four  inches,  and  the  lai^est  teeth 
were  more  than  a  foot  long.  Thus  his  prodinous  strength : 
his  impenetrable  skin;  the  vast  opening  of  nis  mouth,  ana 
kis  portentous  voracity ;  the  whiteness  and  hardness  of  his 
teeth;  his  manner  of  life,  spent  with  equal  ease  in  the  sea, 
on  the  land,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  Nile,— equally  claim 
our  admiration,  and  entitle  him  to  be  considered  as  the 
ehief  of  the  wm  of  God.  Nor  is  he  less  remarkable  for 
his  sagacity ;  of  which  two  instances  are  recorded  by  Pliny. 
After  he  has  gorged  himself  with  oom^  and  begins  to  return 
with  a  distended  belly  to  the  deep,  with  averted  steps  he 
traces  a  great  many  paths,  lest  his  pursuers,  following  the 
lines  of  one  plain  track,  snould  overtake  and  destroy  him 
while  he  is  unable  to  resist.  Tbe  second  instance  is  not 
less  remarkable :  When  he  has  become  iat  with  too  much 
Indulgence,  he  reduces  his  obesity  by  copious  bleedings. 
For  this  purpose,  he  searches  for  newly  cut  reeds,  or  sharp 
pointed  rocks,  and  rubs  himself  against  them,  till  he  make 
a  sufficient  aperture  for  the  blood  to  flow.  To  promote  the 
4tBcha^,  it  is  said,  he  agitates  hja  body ;  and  when  he 


thinks  he  has  lost  a  sufficient  qmntity,  he  cioses  the  wound 
by  rolling  himself  in  the  mud.  Hence,  Pliny  calls  him  the 
discoverer  of  the  art  of  blood-letting ;  and  the  master  of  the 
healing  art:  and  Ammianus,  the  most  sagacious  of  all  an- 
imals destitute  of  reason. 

*'  He  that  made  him  can  make  his  sword  approach  imtc 
him :"  or,  as  the  words  may  be  rendered,  He  who  made 
him,  has  applied  to  him  his  sharp,  crooked  sword ;  of  which 
the  meaning  seems  to  be,  He  has  furnished  his  month  with 
long  teeth,  somewhat  bent,  sharp,  and  protruded,  with  which, 
as  with  a  crooked  sword  or  sickle,  he  reaps  and  masticates 
the  grass  and  com  on  which  he  feeds.  But  if  behemoth 
be  understood  of  the  elephant,  how  can  it  be  said  with  any 
correcmess,  that  he  is  provided  with  a  crooked  swbrd  for 
reaping  his  food.  The  shortness  of  his  neck  prevents  him 
from  reaching  the  ground  with  his  month,  and  using  his 
teeth  for  collecting  herbage.  This  operaticm  is  performed 
bj[  his  tnmk,  which  receives  the  food,  and  conveys  it  into 
his  mouth.  His  teeth  are  perfectly  inefficient,  except  for 
mastication;  and  as  for  his  trunk,  it  has  no  resemblance  to 
any  sharp  instrument ;  on  this  account  the  ancients  never 
gave  it  the  name  of  a  sword  or  sickle,  but  called  it  a  hand ; 
a  name  which  it  may  receive  with  great  propriety.  A  very 
learned  interpreter,  perceiving  the  inconvenience  of  this 
exposition,  if  behemoth  mean  the  elephant,  prefers  our 
translation :  "  He  that  made  him  can  make  his  sword  ap- 
proach unto  him :"  that  is,  He  alone  that  made  him  can 
take  away  his  life.  But  whether  we  apply  the  words  to  the 
elephant,  or  the  hippopotamus,  the  sense  is  eoually  inadmis- 
sible, for  both  these  animals  are  freauently  destroyed  with* 
out  tne  immediate  interference  of  uod.  Besides,  to  apply 
the  sword  to  any  one,  and  to  take  away  his  life  with  it,  are 
not  exactly  the  same ;  nor  does  this  view  agree  with  the 
whole  series  of  the  context,  while  the  interpretation  given 
by  Bochart  perfectly  accords  with  it,  and  connects  the  verse 
with  the  rest  of  the  narrative :  He  who  made  him,  has  fur- 
nished him  with  a  sickle,  or  crooked  sword,  to  reap  and  col- 
lect his  food. — ^Paxtom. 

Ver.  20.  Surely  the  mountains  hrinff  him  forth 
food,  where  all  the  heasts  of  the  field  play. 

This  is  considered  as  a  very  strong  argument  in  favour 
of  the  elephant,  an  animal  which,  it  is  well  known,  browses 
upon  the  moimtains ;  while,  fully  assured  of  his  mild  and 
forbearing  temper,  all  tbe  beasts  of  the  field  sport  around 
him  in  peace  and  security.  But  the  text  applies  with  equal, 
and  even  with  more  propriety,  to  the  hippopotamus ;  for  it 
seems  to  indicate  something  remarkable  m  thecirenmstance, 
that  such  an  animal  should  seek  his  food  in  peace,  on  the 
hilb  aud  mountains  which  skirt  his  habitation.  But  surely 
it  is  not  strange,  that  the  elephant,  a  creature  which  always 
lives  on  the  land,  and  whose  disposition  leads  him  to  eat 
grass  like  an  ox,  should  be  found  on  such  a  pasture.  The 
hippopotamus,  on  the  contrary,  lives  for  the  most  part  in  the 
water,  and  walks  on  the  bottom,  as  in  the  open  air;  yet  be 
seeks  his  food  more  frequently  on  the  lana,  where  he  de- 
vours sugarcanes,  rushes,  millet,  rice,  roots,  and  vegetables 
of  every  kind,  in  immense  traantities,  and  ravages,  far  and 
wide,  the  cultivated  fields.  Not  content  with  laying  waste 
the  plains,  he  proceeds  in  the  night  to  the  hills  and  moun- 
tains, and  renews  his  depredations.  Tatius  asserts  that  he 
is  the  most  voracious  of  all  animals,  so  Uiat  he  devours  the 
standing  corn  of  a  whole  field  for  nourishment.  Natural 
historians  give  the  same  account  of  the  morse,  an  animal 
which  in  many  respects  resembles  the  hippopotamus,  and 
inhabits  the  large  rivers  of  Russia,  which  roll  their  waters 
into  the  Frozen  Ocean.  He  is  about  the  size  of  an  ox,  with 
very  short  less:  bis  breast  is  higher  and  broader  than  the 
other  parts  of  the  body ;  he  has  two  large  and  long  tusks, 
resemblinpr  ivory  in  whiteness,  and  of  equal  value.  When 
he  is  inclined  to  sleep,  he  forsakes  the  *>  :ean,  and,  in  com- 
panies, retires  to  the  mountains.  Arouni.  the  hippopotamus, 
the  beasts  of  the  field  may  sport  in  safety ;  for  although  he 
feeds  on  fishes,  crocodiles,  and  even  cadaverous  flesh,  he  is 
not  known  to  prey  on  other  animals.  It  is  not  even  diffi- 
cult to  drive  him  away  from  the  cultivated  fields,  for  be  i> 
more  timid  on  land  than  in  the  water.  His  only  resiuirce 
in  danger,  is  to  plcroge  into  the  deep,  and  travel  undei  it  a 
great  way,  before  he  ventures  again  to  appear.  The  Ti>- 
dians,  according  to  Dampier,  are  accustomed  to  throw  him 
a  part  of  their  fish  when  he  eomes  near  their  canoes,  ah  J 
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then  he  passes  an  without  doing  them  any  harm.  The 
same  voyager  relates  an  anecdote,  which  remarkably  dis- 
plays the  mildness  of  his  disposition;  as  their  boat  lay 
near  the  shore,  he  went  under  her,  and  with  his  back  liiled 
her  out  of  the  water,  and  overset  her,  with  six  men  on 
board,  but  did  them  no  personal  injury.  These  facts  prove, 
at  once,  hin  incredible  strength,  and  his  habitual  gentle^ 
ness.*' — Paxtoh. 

Ver.  21.  He  lieth  under  the  shady  trees,  in  the 
covert  of  the  reeds  and  f&aa.  22.  The  shady 
trees  cover  him  with  their  shadow ;  the  willows 
of  the  brook  compass  him  about. 

When  satiated  with  food,  be  reposes  "  under  the  shady 
trees  in  the  covert  of  the  reed  and  fens."  The  elephant,  it 
is  admitted,  delights  in  the  shade,  bat  very  seldom  lies  down 
to  sleep,  as  the  sacred  writer  asserts  of 'behemoth ;  nor  is 
he  known  to  frequent  the  reeds  which  cover  the  marsh,  and 
skirt  the  border  of  the  lake.  But  the  reeds  are  the  chosen 
haunt  of  the  hippopotamus;  they  supply  him  with  a  grateful 
food,  and  screen  him  during  his  repose  from  the  buminff 
heat  of  the  sim.  In  this  part  of  his  history,  ancient  and 
modern  authors  harmoniously  accord.  Marcellinus  ob- 
serves, that  he  reposes  among  the  tall  reeds,  where  they 
grow  thickest,  in  the  mire.  They  are  his  covert,  his  food, 
and  his  medicine.  Hence  the  prayer  of  David,  Rebuke  the 
comoany  of  the  spearmen,  or.  as  it  may  be  translated,  the 
wiia  beast  of  the  reed,  which  nas  been  supposed  to  refer  to 
the  hippopotamus,  as  the  symbol  of  the  Egyptian  people  and 

government:  and  this  is  the  more  probable,  as  he  mentions 
le  bulls  ana  the  calves,  which  that  degenerate  race  hon- 
oured with  idolatrous  reverence.  The  circumstance  of 
his  making  his  bed  amcmg  the  thick  reeds  of  the  marsh, 
naturallvsugsests  his  relation  to  the  Nile,  whose  banks  are 
richly  cfoth^  with  that  plant;  this  is  confirmed  by  many 
Egyptian  represenuitions,  in  which  he  is  joined  with  the 
crocodile.  Kimchi,  and  other  writers,  who  contend  that 
the  elephant  is  meant  in  this  description,  unable  to  recon- 
cile the  clause  under  consideration  to  their  theory,  are 
compelled  to  throw  it  into  the  form  of  an  interrogation : 
Does  he  He  under  the  holy  trees  in  the  covert  of  the  reeds 
and  fens  ?  that  is,  he  by  no  means  lies  in  such  places.  But 
they  did  not  perceive  that  this  solution  of  the  difficulty  is 
destructive  to  their  own  theory ;  for  the  elephant  does  lie 
under  the  shady  trees,  or  takes  his  repose  standiiw  under 
their  covert  Besides,  to  throw  the  clause  into  the  form 
of  an  interrogation,  is  to  break  the  texture  of  the  descrip- 
tion, and  to  mar  its  beauty ;  and  if  such  liberties  with  the 
sacred  text  were  admitt«l,  nothing  is  so  plain  or  express 
in  the  word  of  God,  which  may  not  be  eluded.  The  only 
other  remark  necessary  to  be  made  is,  that  the  words  of  the 
sacred  writer  are  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Buffon, 
who  says  the  hippopotamus,  besides  his  usual  cry,  which 
has  a  great  resemblance  to  that  of  the  elephant,  or  to  the 
stammering  and  indistinct  sounds  uttered  oy  deaf  persons 
when  asleep,  makes  a  kind  of  snorting  noise,  which  be- 
trays him  at  a  distance.  To  prevent  the  danger  arising 
from  this  circumstance,  he  generally  lies  among  the  reeds 
that  grow  upon  marshy  grounds,  and  which  it  is  difficult 
to  approach :  there  "  the  shady  trees  cover  him  with  their 
shaaow ;  the  willows  of  the  brook  compass  him  abouL"*— 
Paxton. 

Ver.  23.  Behold,  he  drinketh  up  a  river,  and 
hasteth  not :  he  trusteth  that  he  can  draw  up 
Jordan  into  his  mouth. 

Bf  nemoth,  which  before  was  feeding  upon  the  mount* 
ains,  or  sleepins  under  the  shade  of  the  reeds  and  the 
willows,  is  in  tne  next  verse  introduced  quenching  his 
thirst  at  the  river:  "  Behold,  he  drinketh  up  a  river,  and 
hasteth  not:  he  trusteth  he  can  draw  up  Jordan  into  his 
mouth.'*  Bochart  gives  a  differem  translation:  "Behold, 
let  a  river  come  upon  him,  he  will  not  fear;  he  is  safe 
liiough  Jordan  breaic  forth  upon  his  mouth.**  This  ver* 
sion,  it  must  be  allowed,  agrees  perfectly  with  what  natural 
historians  say  of  the  hippopotamus,  that  he  walks  deliber* 
aieiy  into  the  deepest  floods,  and  pursues  his  journey  with 
the  same  fearless  composure  as  in  the  open  air,  along  Uie 
bottom  of  th^  torrent,  or  the  channel  of  the  sea.  He  re> 
oiains  a  king  time  imder  water.    Dampier  has  seen 


descend  te  the  bottom  of  three  flttlionis  water,  aad  TemaM 
there  more  than  half  an  hour  before  he  retained  to  tbs 
surface.— PiZTOM. 

Ver.  24.  He  taketh  it  with  his  eyes :  his  nose 
pierceth  through  snares. 

The  inspired  writer  thus  concludes  his  descriptioB :  **  he 
taketh  it  with  his  eyes:  his  nose  pierceth  through  snares." 
Bochart  renders  the  words.  Who  shall  take  him  in  his 
sight,  and  perforate  his  nose  with  hooks  1  that  is,  Who 
shall  come  before  him,  and  attack  him  with  open  violence? 
It  is  found  extremely  difficult  to  subdue  him  in  fair  com- 
bat ;  and  therefore  the  Egyptians  have  recourse  to  strata- 
gem. They  watch  near  the  banks  of  the  Nik,  tiU  he 
leave  the  river  to  feed  in  the  adjacent  fields:  they  then 
make  a  large  ditch  in  the  way  by  which  he  passed,  and 
cover  it  with  thin  planks,  earth,  and  herbage.  Passing 
without  suspicion  on  his  return  to  the  flood,  over  the  de- 
ceitful covering,  he  falls  into  the  ditch,  and  is  immediately 
despatched  by  the  hunters,  who  rush  from  their  ambash, 
and  pour  their  shot  into  his  head.  From  this  review,  the 
fair  and  necessary  conclusion  seems  to  be,  that  behemoUi 
is  not  the  elephant,  but  the  hippopotamus  of  the  Kile.— 
Paxton. 

CHAPTER  XLI. 

Ver.  1.  Canst  thou  draw  out  leviathan  with  a 
hook  ?  or  his  tongue  with  a  cord  tohick  thoa 
lettest  down  1 

From  this  passage  Hasselqnist  observes,  that  the  levia- 
than "  means  a  cro«odile,  by  that  which  happens  daily,  and 
without  doubt  happened  in  Job's  time,  in  the  river  Nile ;  to 
wit,  that  this  voracious  animal,  far  from  being  drmton  up  by 
a  hooky  bites  ofl*  and  destroys  all  fishing-tackle  of  tltis  kino, 
which  is  thrown  out  in  the  river.  I  found,  in  one  thas  1 
opened,  t/ioo  hooks,  which  it  had  swallowed,  one  sticking  ia 
the  stomach,  and  the  other  in  a  part  of  the  thick  membraie 
which  covers  the  palate.*'— Burdbr. 

The  term  leviathan  is  properly  the  same  as  teiMtn,  which 
in  our  scripture  is  translatea  dragon.  The  royal  F^lmiat 
uses  them  as  convertible  terms,  in  the  seventy-fourth  Psalm, 
where  he  celebrates  the  mighty  power  of  God  in  these  lofty 
strains :  "  Thou  brakest  the  heads  of  the  dragons  (tannin) 
in  the  waters;  thou  brakest  the  heads  of  leviathan  in 
pieces,  and  gavest  him  to  be  meat  to  the  people  inhabiting 
the  wildemeHs.**  He  has  been  followed  oy  tiie  prophet  in 
a  passage  where  he  foretels  the  deliverance  of  toe  church, 
from  her  cruel  and  implacable  enemies:  **  In  that  day,  the 
Lord,  with  his  sore,  and  j^reat,  and  strong  sword,  shall 
punisui  leviathan,  the  piercmg  serpent,  even  leviathan,  that 
crooked  seroent;  and  he  shall  slay  the  dragon  that  is  in 
the  sea."  Ikimchi  distinruishes  leviathan  and  Umninj  by 
their  magnitude  alone.  Leviathan,  says  he,  is  that  enor- 
mous serpent  or  dra^n.  Hence,  leviathan  is  a  sin  nous 
animal,  which  coils  itself  up  like  a  dragon ;  and  is  de- 
scribed by  the  prophet  as  the  oblique,  tortuous,  or  crooked 
serpent.  But  as  the  word  itmnin  is  of)en  u.sed  to  denote 
the  whale,  and  other  marine  animals;  so,  the  term  levia- 
than is,  in  scripture,  sometimes  employed  to  denote  the 
same  creatures.  An  example  of  this  use  of  the  term  oc- 
curs in  David's  description  of  the  sea :  **  There  go  the 
ships,  there  is  that  leviathan  whom  thou  bast  made  to  play 
therein."  It  is  not  however  certain,  that  the  term  is  ever 
used  in  this  general  sense :  for  it  will  be  shown,  that  the 
creature  to  which  it  properly  belongs,  often  infestf  the  sea 
near  the  mouth  of  the  great  rivers  of  Africa  and  the  East. 
Every  part  of  the  sublime  description  which  Jehovah  has 
given  of  leviathan  in  the  book  of  Job,  exactly  corresponds 
with  the  natural  history  of  the  crocodile,  which  lives 
equally  in  the  sea  and  in  the  river.  That  terrible  animal 
bears  a  striking  resemblanee  to  the  dragon  or  serpenL  He 
has  the  shape  of  our  asp;  his  legs  are  so  sboit,  that,  like 
the  serpent,  he  seems  to  go  upon  his  belly.  His  feet  are 
armed  with  chiws,  his  back-bone  is  firmly  jointed,  and  his 
tail  a  most  formidable  weapon;  his  whole  formation  is 
calculated  for  strength.  Let  us  now  h^ar  Jehovah  bioMelf 
describe  the  leviathan,  and  we  shall  find  that  it  exactly 
corresponds  with  the  charaeter  and  habits  of  the  crocodile: 
"  Canst  thou  draw  out  leviathan  with  a  hock:  or  hi« 
tongue  with  a  cord  which  thoa  leltcst  down  V    He  Is  eC 
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feo  great  magnitude  to  be  drawn  out  of  Uie  water  like  a 
fish.  The  second  clause  manifestlj  refers  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  drawing  out  his  tongue,  on  account  of  its  ad- 
hering throughout  to  his  under  jaw.  It  is  besides  short, 
thiBi  and  broad,  and  by  consequence,  cannot  be  drawn  out 
to  his  lips,  like  the  tongue  of  any  otner  animal. — Paxton. 

Ver.  2.  Canst  thou  put  a  hook  into  his  nose?  or 
bore  his  jaw  through  with  a  thorn  ? 

He  is  too  powerful  and  fierce  to  be  treated  like  a  small 
fish :  the  elephant  may  submit  to  such  indignities,  but  the 
crocodile  scorns  the  diominion  of  man. — Paxton. 

The  Hebrew  word  which  is  translated  thorn,  si^^nifies 
rather  an  iron  rin^,  fixed  in  the  jaw.  Bruce,  speakmg  of 
the  manner  of  fishing  in  the  Nile,  sa3rs,  when  a  fisherman 
has  caught  a  fish^  he  draws  it  on  shore,  and  puts  a  strong 
iron  ring  into  its  jaw.  "  To  this  ring  is  fastened  a  rope,  by 
which  the  fish  is  attached  to  the  shore,  which  he  then  throws 
again  into  the  water.  Those  who  want  fish  go  to  the  fish- 
erman, as  to  a  fish-market,  and  purchase  them  alive.  We 
likewise  bought  a  couple,  and  the  fisherman  showed  us  ten 
or  twelve,  fastened  in  a  similar  manner." — Rosbnmdllbb. 

Ver.  8.  Will  he  make  many  supplications  unto 
thee?  will  he  speak  soft  words  unto  thee? 

An  elegant  prosopopoeia,  which  expresses,  with  great 
force  and  beau^,  the  difficulty  with^which  he  is  overcome. 
— Paxton. 

Ver.  4.  Will  he  make  a  covenant  with  thee?  wilt 
thou  take  him  for  a  servant  for  ever  ? 

As  the  vanquished  are  wont  to  redeem  their  life  with 
the  loss  of  their  liberty.  This  question  seems  to  intimate, 
that  attempts  have  been  made  to  tame  the  crocodile,  but 
they  have  uniformly  proved  abortive.  If  this  allusion  is 
involved  in  the  words,  it  is  a  certain  proof  that  the  whale 
is  not  intended;  for,  while  attempts  have  actually  been 
made  to  tame  the  crocodile,  none  have  ever  beoi  made  to 
domesticate  the  whale. — Paxton. 

Ver.  5.  Wilt  thou  play  with  him  as  tDith  a  bird? 
wilt  thou  bind  him  for  thy  maidens  ? 

"Wilt  thou  play  with  him  as  with  a  bird  7  or  wilt  thou 
Jind  him  for  thy  maidens T'  It  cannot  be:  he  is  a  trucu- 
lent animal,  and  particularlv  hostile  to  children  of  both 
sexes,  that,  by  approaching  the  banks  of  the  Nile  without 
sufiicient  circumspection,  fall  a  prey  to  this  vigilant  de- 
vourer.  He  will  even  rush  upon  a  full  frown  person,  and 
drag  him  in  a  moment  to  the  bottom  of  the  stream.  Maxi- 
mus  Tyrius  mentions  an  Egjrptian  woman,  who  brought 
up  a  young  crocodile, of  the  same  age  with  her  son,  and  per- 
mittee them  to  live  together  in  the  most  familiar  manner. 
The  crocodile  was  gentle  and  harmless  dnrini;  his  early 
youth,  but  his  natural  disposition  gradually  unfolded  as  he 
advanced  to  maturity,  till  at  last  he  seized  upon  his  unsus- 
pecting associate,  and  devoured  him.  Ancient  authors 
recont  many  instances  of  crocodiles  entering  the  houses  of 
the  inhabitants  near  the  Nile,  and  destroying  their  chil- 
dren. These  are  sufficient  to  justify  the  mterrogation  of 
the  Almighty,  and  to  show  that  the  terrible  animal  in 
question  never  can  be  con^tletely  tamed,  nor  safely  trusted. 
—Paxton. 

Ver.  6.  Shall  thy  companions  malce  a  banquet  of 
him?  shall  they  part  him  among  the  mei^ 
chants? 

If  leviathan  be  the  whale,  both  the  one  and  the  other  are 
<Poae  ever^r  year;  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  every  day; 
The  inhabitants  of  some  regions  feast  on  the  blubber  of  the 
whale,  and  lay  up  the  remainder  for  winter  provisions. 
Cetaceous  fishes  are  sought  by  "the  merchants"  at  great 
expense,  and  coostitiite  noineonsiderable  portion  of  tiieir 
wealth.  But  the  fishermen  neither  rejoice  when  the  croco- 
dile V  taken,  except  for  the  death  of  a  devouring  monster, 
nor  feast  upon  his  flesh ;  they  do  not  cut  up  his  carcass, 
nor  expose  him  to  sale,  with  the  view  of  increasing  their 
riches.— Paxton. 
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Ver.  7.  Canst  thou  fill  his  skin  with  barbed  ironaf 
or  his  head  with  fish-spears  ? 

If  leviathan,  in  this  sublime  expostulation,  signified  the 
whale,  the  answer  might  be  given  in  the  affirmative ;  for 
that  prodigious  creature  has  been  often  compelled  to  yield 
to  the  hai^^xm ;  his  skin  has  been  filled  with  barbed  irons, 
and  his  head  with  fish  spears :  nor  is  the  capture  of  the 
whale  attended  with  much  difficulty.  But  the  crocodile  is 
said  to  defy  the  arm  of  the  harpooner,  and  the  point  of  his 
spear;  and  in  attacking  him,  the  assailant  has  to  encounter 
both  great  difficulty  and  imminent  danger. — Paxton. 

Ver.  8.  Lay  thy  hand  upon  him,  remember  the 
battle,  do  no  more. 

So  great  a  horror  shall  seize  thee,  that  thou  shah  think 
rather  of  flight  than  combat,  and  the  very  touch  of  his  skin 
shall  convince  thee,  that  it  will  not  yield  to  thy  stroke.^* 
Paxton. 

Ver.  9.  Behold,  the  hope  of  him  is  in  vain :  shall 
not  one  be  cast  down  even  at  the  sight  of  him? 

If  leviathan  cannot  be  taken  by  these  means,  the  hope  of 
subduing  him  is  utterly  vain ;  none  may  expect  to  prevail 
against  him;  his  very  presence  fills  the  stoutest  heart  with 
terror.  It  cannot  however  be  denied,  that  the  crocodile  is 
often  taken  and  destroyed;  but  the  remark  equally  applies 
to  the  whale;  and  consequently,  if  the  words  of  Jehovah 
describe  a  creature  which  is  too  powerful  and  too  fierce  to 
be  vanquished,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  be  under- 
stood. But  it  were  absurd  to  suppose,  thAt  any  creature  on 
the  earth,  or  in  the  sea,  is  either  invulnerable  or  uncon- 
querable. The  sacred  writer  says  expressly,  that  every 
creature  may  be  tamed  by  the  industry  of  man.  The  lan- 
guage of  Jehovah,  therefore,  onlv  means,  that  the  man  who 
attacks  the  leviathan,  must  not  nope  for  an  easy  conquest; 
and  the  experience  of  all  ages  attests  the  truth  of  the  asser- 
tion. In  si2e,  he  is  very  inferior  to  the  whale :  yet  he 
sometimes  extends  to  the  length  of  thirty  feet ;  and  accord- 
ing to  some  ancient  writers  of  great  name,  to  forty  or  fifty. 
His  strength  is  so  great,  that  with  one  stroke  of  his  tail  he 
b  said  to  cast  the  strongest  animals  to  the  grouud ;  so  that, 
to  hunt  the  crocodile  has  always  been  reckoned  one  of  the 
boldest  and  most  perilous  undertakings.  In  the  time  of 
Diodorus,  the  Nile  and  its  adjacent  lakes  swarmed  widi 
crocodiles :  yet  very  few  were  taken,  and  those  not  widi 
hooks,  but  with  Iron  nets.  How  difficult  an  undertaking 
this  was,  may  be  inferred  fVom  the  coin  which  Augustus, 
the  Roman  emperor,  caused  to  be  struck,  when  he  had 
completed  the  reduction  of  Ecyp^i  on  which  was  exhibited 
the  ngure  of  a  crocodile,  bound  with  a  chain  to  a  palm*tree, 
with  this  remarkable  inscription.  Nemo  anted  relegavU. 
These  words  certainly  insinuate  that  in  the  experience  of 
the  ancients,  to  chain  the  crocodile  was  an  achievement  of 
the  utmost  difficulty.  If  the  crocodiles  which  inhabit  the 
Nile,  are  not,  as  modem  travellers  maintain,  so  fierce  and 
dangerous  as  the  andents  represent  them,  it  must  be  owing 
to  a  number  of  adventitious  circumstances;  for  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  they  are  as  ferocious  as  ever.  It  ought 
to  be  remembered,  tnat  Jehovah  describes  the  general 
character  of  the  species,  which  are  admitted  by  writers 
of  undoubted  credit,  to  be  the  most  fierce  and  savage  of  all 
animals.  Plutarch  asserts  in  express  terms,  that  no  crea^ 
tu re  is  so  ferocious ;  and  in  another  part  of  his  works,  that 
it  is  an  animal  extremely  averae  to  society,  and  the  most 
atrocious  of  all  the  monsten  which  the  rivers,  the  hikes,  or 
the  seas,  prodnoew— Paxton. 

Ver.  10.  None  is  so  fierce  that  dare  stir  him  up; 
who  then  is  able  to  stand  before  me  ? 

When  the  crocodile  is  satiated  with  prey,  he  leaves  the 
deeps  to  repose  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  or  on  the  shore 
of  toe  sea.  At  such  a  time,  none  are  so  bold  as  to  disturb 
his  slumbers,  or  provoke  his  vengeance ;  or  if  any  one, 
disregarding  the  oictates  of  prudence,  or  eager  to  display 
his  intrepidity,  ventures  in  such  circumstances  to  attack 
him,  it  is  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  his  life,  and  is  for  the 
most  pert  attended  with  fatal  consequences.  Diodorua 
assigns  this  as  the  reason  that  he  was  worshipped  by  (Km 
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Bgypdans^  that  their  enemies,  for  (ekr  of  him,  dnnt  not 
cross  the  river  to  attack  them. — Paxton. 

Yer.  1 1.  Who  hath  preveated  me,  that  I  should 
repay  himf  tohaisaever  it  under  the  whole 
heayen  is  mine.  12.  I  will  not  conceal  his 
parts,  nor  his  power,  nor  his  comel3r  proportion. 
13.  Who  can  discover  the  face  of  his  fi^rroent? 
or  who  can  come  to  him  with  his  double  bridle  7 

These  clauses,  although  teeming  vith  important  instruc- 
tion, and,  considering  the  authority  with  which  they  are 
clothed,  entitled  to  deep  attention,  contribute  nothing  to  the 
object  of  this  review ;  we  therefore  proceed  to  the  twelfth 
verse.  *'  I  will  not  conceal  his  parts,  nor  his  power,  nor  his 
comely  proportion."  These  are  admirably  displayed  in  the 
following  particulars :  "  Who  can  discover  the  (ace  of  his 
garment,  or  come  to  him  with  a  double  bridle  1"  The 
crocodile  never  casts  his  skin,  like  the  greater  part  of  ser- 
pents, which  he  so  nearly  resembles,  but  retains  it  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  The  horse  is  a  most  powerful  and  spirited 
animal,  yet  he  suffers  a  bit  to  be  put  into  his  mouto,  and 
submits  to  the  control  of  man;  bnt  the  crocodile  spurns  his 
dominion,  and  parts  with  his  freedom  only  with  his  life. 
Some  interpreters  propose  a  different  version,  which  is 
ec^ually  characteristic  of  that  animal  r  "  Who  shall  ventnre 
within  the  reach  of  his  jaws,  which,  when  extended,  have 
the  appearance  of  a  double  bridle  T' — ^Paztow. 

Ver.  14.  Who  can  open  the  doors  of  his  face? 
his  teeth  are  terrible  round  about. 

The  doors  of  his  face  are  his  immense  jaws,  which  he 
opens  with  a  great  and  horrible  hiatus.  This  feature  of  the 
crocodile  has  been  mentioned  by  all  naturalists.  On  the 
land  his  motions  are  slow,  but  in  the  river  he  springs 
eagerly  on  his  prey,  and  either  knocks  it  down  with  his  tail, 
or  opens  a  wide  mouth  for  its  destruction,  armed  with  nu- 
merous sharp  teeth  of  various  lengths,  with  which,  like  the 
shark,  he  sometimes  severs  the  human  body  at  a  single 
bite.  Peter  Martyr  saw  one,  whose  mouth  was  seven  feet 
in  width.  Tatius  affirms,  that  in  seizing  the  prey,  he 
becomes  all  mouth:  and  Albert,  that  the  opening  of  his 
mouth  extends  as  far  back  as  his  ears.  Leo  AfVicanus  and 
Scaliger  affirm,  that  he  can  receive  within  his  mouth  a 
young  heifer.  The  vast  capacity  of  his  jaws  is  attested 
also  by  Martial,  in  the  following  lines  : 

*'  Cum  comparata  rictibui  tulf  ors 
Nileaciis  babeaa  crocodilos  anfueta." 

•*  His  teeth  are  terrible  round  about :"  or,  in  every  respect, 
calculated  to  inspire  the  beholder  with  terror.  They  are 
sixty  in  number,  and  larger  than  the  proportion  of  his  bodv 
seems  to  require.  Some  of  them  project  from  his  mouth 
like  the  tusl^  of  a  boar ;  others  are  serrated  and  connected 
like  the  teeth  of  a  comb ;  hence,  the  bite  is  very  retentive, 
and  not  less  difficult  to  cure  than  the  woimd  inflicted  by  the 
teeth  of  a  mad  dog.  All  the  ancients  agree,  that  his  bite  is 
most  tenacious  aim  horrible. — Paxton. 

Ver.  15.  flu  scales  are  Au  pride,  shut  up  together 
atmth  a  close  seal.  16.  One  is  so  near  to 
another,  that  no  air  can  come  between  them. 
17.  They  are  joined  one  to  another,  they  stick 
together,  that  they  cannot  be  sundered. 

In  these  remarkable  words  Is  deseribed  the  closeness  of 
his  scales,  which^  cohering  to  one  another  like  the  plates  of 
a  shield,  cover  his  whole  back.  Those  writers  who  make 
leviathan  sisnifv  the  whale,  find  themselves  involved  by 
this  part  of  the  description  in  an  inextricable  difficulty,  for 
the  whale  Ium  not  a  scale  npon  its  body.  This  single  cir- 
cnmstance,  indeed,  ought  to  determine  the  question:  the 
whale  it  cannot  be,  for  that  immense  animal  has  a  smooth 
akin :  and  the  history  of  nature  fbmbhes  no  other  to  which 
the  description  of  Jehovah  will  apply,  but  the  crocodile, 
whose  back  is  '^overed  with  impienetrable  scales.  One 
writer  endeavour  t  to  get  quit  of  the  difficulty,  bv  supposing 
that  the  text  includes  a  comparison,  and  parapnrases  it  in 
this  manner :  leviathan  is  as  safe  from  the  assault  of  man, 
as  if  his  body  were  defended  with  the  strongest  and  broad- 


est idftieB.  But  this  mode  of  fntorBretation  eanaot  be  too 
aeverely  reprobated ;  because  it  makes  the  sacred  text  say 
any  thing  which  may  suit  the  taste  or  the  purpose  of  a 
writer.  The  words  of  Jehovah  are  expresi ,  the  back  of 
leviathan  is  covered  with  numerous,  strone,  and  closely 
connected  scales,  under  the  protection  of  which,  he  fears 
no  assailant,  he  shrinks  from  no  danger.  Nor  is  it  con- 
sistent with  truth,  that  a  whale,  which  has  no  scales,  is  as 
stronglv  defended  against  the  point  of  a  spear,  as  if  he  were 
covered  with  this  natural  shield ;  for  if  his  prodieions  frame 
were  defended  by  the  broadest,  the  strongest,  and  the  closen 
scales,  the  capture,  if  at  all  practicable,  would  be  as  ardu- 
ous and  difficult,  as  it  is  now  easy.  Abandoning  this  feeble 
and  inadmissible  argument,  Caryl  and  others  contend,  that 
some  cetaceous  fishes  are  covered  with  scales,  quoting  in 
support  of  their  assertion,  a  pafisaae  from  Arrian.  that  he 
had  heard  Nearchus  say,  that  the  Tatter  had  heard  certain 
mariners  say,  that  they  nad  seen  cast  upon  the  seashore,  a 
monstrous  fish,  of  fiAy  cubits  lone,  which  had  scales  all 
over,  of  a  cubit  thick.  On  this  ridiculous  story,  it  is  need- 
less to  make  any  remark;  to  state  is  to  refute  it:  or.  if 
refutation  be  deemed  necessary,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  tnat 
although  hundreds  of  cetaceous  fishes  are  caught  every 
year,  both  in  the  North  and  in  the  South  Sea,  not  so  much 
as  one  has  been  found  sheathed  in  scales,  since  the  days  of 
Nearchus.— Paxton. 

"  The  back  of  the  crocodile,"  says  Thevenot, "  is  covered 
with  scales,  resembling  a  door  studded  with  large  nails,  and 
so  hard  that  it  cannot  be  pierced  with  a  halberd."  Bertram 
says,  that  the  whole  back  of  the  crocodile  »  covered  with 
homy  flakes,  or  scales,  which  no  musket-ball  can  pierce. — 
BuBDca. 

Ver.  18.  By  his  neesings  a  light  doth  shine,  and 
his  eyed  are  like  the  eyelids  of  the  morning. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted,  that  the  crocodile  turns 
his  fhce  to  the  stm  when  he  goes  to  sleep  on  the  banks  ot 
the  river;  and  in  this  position  becomes  so  heated,  that  the 
breath,  driven  forcibly  through  his  nostrils,  issues  with  so 
much  impetuosity,  that  it  resembles  a  stream  of  light.  A 
similar  expression  is  used  concerning  the  war-horse,  in  the 
thirty-ninin  chapter,  which  may  give  us  a  clearer  idea  of 
the  brightness  wnich  issues  from  the  nostrils  of  this  animal: 
"  The  glory  of  his  nostrils  is  terrible."  Provoked  by  the 
soimd  of  the  tmmpet,  and  the  sieht  of  armed  men,  a  white 
fume  streams  from  his  expanded  nostrils;  which  the  Spirit 
of  inspiration  calls  his  glory,  and  common  authors  com- 
pare to  fire.  Thus,  Silius  Italicus,  FYenogue  Uneri  imfa- 
tiens  erebras  expirat  naribus  ignes;  and  Claudian,  Jenescunt 
ptUula  nans.  In  the  same  manner  are  we  to  understand 
the  words  of  Jehovah  concerning  the  crocodile.  The  heat 
of  that  scaly  monster,  basking  in  the  scorching  beams  of  a 
vertical  son,  together  with  the  force  with  which  the  breath 
is  emitted  from  the  nostrils,  produces  the  same  luminous 
appearance  round  his  nose,  as  plays  around  that  of  the 
high-mettled  charger  on  the  day  of  Mttle.  The  next  clause 
possesses  very  great  poetical  beauty:  "His  eyes  are  like 
the  ejrelids  of  the  morning :"  like  the  brightening  dawn  of 
day.  The  learned  Bochart  mentions  a  curious  coincidence 
between  this  striking  figure,  and  the  sentiments  of  the 
Egyptians.  Among  that  people,  the  eyes  of  the  croeodlle 
is  the  hieroglyphic  for  the  dawn;  because  they  first  arrest 
the  attention,  as  the  terrible  animal  approaches  the  surface 
of  the  deep;  or  because  they  are  aim,  and  command  a 
very  limited  field  of  vision  under  the  water,  but  recover 
their  brilliancy  and  acuteness  as  soon  as  he  returns  to  the 
open  air.  Such  is  the  appearance  of  the  solar  orb  at  his 
rising;  he  seems  to  emerge  from  the  waves  of  the  sea  with 
a  dim  and  Uuied  Itistre,  fait  which  increases  every  moment 
as  he  advances  towards  the  meridian.  But  bow  it  can  be 
asserted  of  the  whale,  that  his  eyes  are  like  the  eyelids  of 
the  flMwning,  it  is  not  easy  to  eoojeetnra.  His  eyes,  which 
are  not  much  Inner  than  those  of  an  ex,  are  bvried  beneath 
a  ponderoos  ey^d,  and  imbedded  in  ftt  Hence,  blinder 
than  a  mole,  he  wanders  almost  at  random  in  the  mighty 
waters,  eqn^ly  unable  to  avoid  hmxkg  left  by  the  retrealiag 
surge  upon  the  strand,  or  daa^  against  the  pointed  rocks. 
— Paxtom. 

Ver.  19.  Out  of  his  mouth  go  burning  lamps, 
and  sparks  of  fire  leap  out    20.  Out  of  hia 
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noBtrils  goeih  amoko,  ns  &ui  of  $l  seethin^-pot' 
or  caldron.  21.  His  breath  kimileth  coids,  and 
a  flame  goeth  out  of  his  mouth. 

Tatius  gi^es  a  similar  account  of  the  hippopotamus:  His 
nostrils  are  verj  brdad,  and  emit  an  ignitea  smoke,  as  from 
a  faraace  of  fire.  The  very  same  remark  is  made  by  Eos- 
tathins:  He  has  a  broad  nose,  expiring  an  ignited  smoke 
as  oat  of  a  fnrnace.  These  two  animals  live  in  the  same 
element,  and  hare  the  same  mode  of  respiration.  The 
longer  they  continue  imder  water  without  breathing,  they 
respire  the  more  quickly  when  they  begin  to  emerge.  As 
the  torrent  rushes  along  with  greater  impetuosity,  wnen  the 
obstacle  which  opposea  its  progress  is  removed ;  so  their 
breath,  loog  repressed,  efiervesces  and  breaks  out  with  so 
much  violence,  that  they  seem  to  vomit  flame  from  their 
mouth  and  nostrils.  The  whale,  it  must  be  admitted,  being 
of  much  larger  size  than  the  crocodile,  breathes  with  a  pro- 
portionate vehemence;  it  does  not,  however,  vomit  fire,  but 
spouts  water  to  an  immense  height  in  the  air.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  inspired  writer  is  highly  figurative  and  hyper- 
bolical, painting,  in  the  most  vivid  colours,  the  heat  and 
force  with  whicn  the  breath  of  the  crocodile  rushes  from 
his  expanded  nostrils. — Paxtok. 

Yer.  22.  In  his  neck  remaineth  strength,  and  sor- 
row is  turned  into  joy  before  him. 

The  whale  has  no  neck,  and  bv  consequence  cannot  be 
the  leviathan :  like  other  fishes,  nis  head  is  joined  to  his 
shoulders;  while  the  crocodile  is  formed  like  a  serpent, 
with  a  neck  and  shoulders,  which  enable  him  to  move,  to 
raise,  or  turn  back  his  head,  when  he  seizes  his  prey. 
^'  Sorrow  is  turned  into  joy  before  him ;"  what  afflicts, 
alarms,  or  depryes  other  animals,  animates  his  courage 
and  activity.  Or  the  words  may  be  rendered,  Sorrow 
dances  before  him;  which  may  denote,  that  he  spreads  ter- 
ror and  destruction  wherever  he  comes;  for  he  imme- 
diately rushes  upon  those  that  happen  to  meet  his  eye,  and 
although  they  may  be  so  forttmate  as  to  escape,  still  they 
reckon  it  an  ill  omen  to  have  fallen  in  the  way  of  that 
fierce  and  savage  destroyer.  Thus  terror  marches  before 
him,  as  a  herald  before  his  sovereign,  to  proclaim  his 
approach,  and  prepare  his  way.— Paxton. 

Ver.  23.  The  flakes  of  his  flesh  are  joined  to- 
gether :  they  are  firm  in  themselves ;  they  can- 
not be  moved.  24.  His  heart  is  as  firm  as  a 
stone ;  yea,  as  hard  as  a  piece  of  the  nether 
millstone. 

As  the  scales  of  leviathan  present  a  coat  of  mail  nearly 
impenetrable  to  the  attacks  of  his  enemies;  so  his  flesh,  or, 
as  It  is  rendered  by  some,  the  prominent  parts  of  his  body, 
are  like  molten  l>rass,  the  particles  of  which  adhere  so 
closely,  that  they  cannot  be  separated.  The  very  reverse 
of  what  Job  aflirmed  of  himself,  may  be  asserted  of  the 
crocodile ;  his  strength  is  the  strength  of  stones,  and  his 
flesh  is  formed  of  brass ;  the  very  refuse,  the  vilest  parts  of 
his  flesh,  (for  so  the  word  signifies,)  are  firm,  and  strong, 
and  joined;  or,  as  the  Septuagint  translates  if,  glued  to- 
ge*-er,  that  they  cannot  be  moved.  But  if  the  refuse  of  his 
flesti  be  so  firm  and  hard,  how  great  must  be  the  stren^h 
which  belongs  to  the  nobler  parts  of  his  frame  1  This 
Question  is  answered  in  the  next  verse :  **  His  heart  is  as 
firm  as  a  stone;  yea,  as  hard  as  a  piece  of  the  nether  mill- 
stone." In  all  creatures,  the  heart  is  extremely  firm  and 
compact;  in  the  leviathan  it  is  firm  as  a  stone;  and  to  give 
OS  the  highest  idea  of  its  hardness,  Jehovah  compares  it  to 
the  nether  millstone,  which,  having  the  principal  part  of 
the  work  to  perform,  is  recjuired  to  be  peculiarly  hard  and 
solid.  Some  writers  imagine,  that  the  Almighty  refers,  not 
so  much  to  the  natural  nardness  of  the  heart,  as  to  the 
cruel  temper  of  the  animal,  or  to  his  fearless  intrepidity ; 
he  feels  no  pitv,  he  fears  no  danger,  he  is  insensible  to  ex- 
lemal  impressions  as  the  hardest  stone. — Paxtow. 

Vir.  25.  When  he  raiseth  up  himself,  themightjr 
are  afraid:  by  reason  of  breakings  they  purify 
themselTes. 


They  feel  a  secret  hoiror  shoot  through  the  whole  8«jul ; 
they  become  as  it  were  incapable  of  reflection,  and  know 
not  whither  to  turn,  when  they  see  the  monster  emerging 
from  the  deep,  thirsting  for  blood,  and  displaying  the  terrors 
of  his  opening  jaws.  The  stoutest  heart  is  humbled,  and, 
like  the  mariners  in  the  ship  with  Jonah,  when  they  de- 
spaired of  life,  they  crv  every  one  to  his  God,  and  promise 
to  break  off  their  sins  by  righteousness. — ^Paxton. 

Ver.  26.  The  sword  of  him  that  layclh  at  him 
cannot  hold ;  the  spear,  the  dart,  nor  the  haber- 
geon. 27.  He  esteemeth  iron  as  a  straw,  and 
brass  as  rotten  wood.  28.  The  arrow  cannot 
make  him  flee:  sling-stones  are  turned  with' 
him  into  stubble.  29.  Darts  are  counted  as 
stubble :  he  laugheth  at  the  shaking  of  a  spear. 

In  this  glowing  deacrintlon,  it  is  plainly  the  design  of  the 
Almighty  to  show,  that  tne  skin  of  the  crocodile  is  impene- 
trable to  these  offensive  weapons;  or  else,  that  re^rdlesi 
of  danger,  he  scorns  the  wounds  they  inflict,  and  with  fear- 
less impetuosity  seizes  on  his  prey.  This  entirelv  accords 
with  the  accounts  which  natural  historians  give  of  that  am* 
mal.  Peter  Martvr  asserts  that  his  skin  is  so  hard  it  can- 
not be  pierced  witn  arrows;  and  according  to  other  writers, 
he  can  be  woanded  only  in  the  belly.  But  it  is  well  known, 
that  the  whale  is  vulnerable  in  everv  part,  and  is  common- 
ly struck  with  the  harpoon  on  the  back,  where  the  croco- 
dile is  defended  by  an  impenetrable  buckler  of  large,  ex- 
tremely hard,  and  closely  compacted  scales.  On  this  ar- 
mour of  proof,  the  edge  of  the  sword  is  blunted,  and  its 
point  is  broken ;  the  spear  falls  harmless  to  the  ground,  and 
the  dart  rebounds  from  his  impenetrable  covering.  But  the 
habergeon,  the  coat  of  mail  which  the  combatant  puts  on 
for  his  own  defence,  shall  not  save  him  from  the  devour- 
ing jaws  of  the  monster;  for  he  esteemeth  iron  as  straw, 
and  brass  as  rotten  wood,  which  yield  to  the  slightest  touch, 
and  crumble  into  dust  before  the  smallest  force.  A  shower 
of  arrows  makes  no  impression  upon  him ;  and  the  blow  of 
a  stone,  slunf  by  the  most  powerful  hand,  is  no  more  to  him 
than  the  stroke  of  a  feather,  or  bit  of  stubble.  Nor  do  the 
more  dangerous  weapcms  which  the  warrior  hurls  from  his 
military  engines,  depress  his  courage,  or  interrupt  his  as- 
sault; for  he  laughs  at  the  shaking  of  a  spear,  he  regards 
it  not,  when,  in  token  of  defiance  it  is  brandished  before 
him. — Paxton. 

'Ver.  30.  Sharp  stones  are  under  him :  he  spread- 
eth  sharp-pointed  things  upon  the  mire. 

What  is  extremely  incommodious,  or  even  painfbl  to 
other  creatures,  occasions  no  uneasiness  to  him.  Crimi* 
nals  were  punished  among  the  ancients,  bv  being  compel- 
led to  lie  on  sharp  stones ;  but  so  insensible  is  he  to  pain, 
that  he  can  stretch  his  enormous  bulk  upon  them  without 
inconvenience :  "  Sharp  stones  are  under  him ;  he  spread- 
eth  .sharp-pointed  things  upon  the  mire."  Such  a  place  of 
repose  is  his  choice,  not  his  punishment.  Or  the  words 
*'may  refer  to  the  scales  of  leviathan,  which  are  hard  and 
sharp  as  a  potsherd ;  and  to  his  skin,  which  resembles  a 
board  set  with  sharp  stones,  or  iron  spikes.  So  ron^  is 
the  skin  of  the  croccxlile,  so  hard  are  his  scales,  and  so  nigh 
and  pointed  the  protuberances  which  rise  on  bis  back,  thai 
a  more  apt  similitude  could  not  be  chosen  than  the  PriMa^ 
or  sharp  thrashing  instrument  with  iron  teeth,  to  represent 
in  the  liveliest  manner,  the  appearance  of  this  terrible  ani 
mal,  as  he  lies,  reposing  in  the  mud  of  the  Nile.— Paxton 

Yer.  31.  He  maketh  the  deep  to  boil  like  a  pot 
he  maketh  the  sea  like  a  pot  of  ointment. 

Having  described  his  general  appearance,  in  which  wc 
have  discovered  almost  every  circumstance  fitted  to  strike 
the  mind  with  terror,  and  the  impression  which  his  emerp> 
ing  from  the  deep,  and  approacning  the  land,  produce  in 
the  mind  of  a  beholder,  the  inspired  writer  goes  on  to  "tate 
the  astonishing  effects  of  his  return  to  the  water:  |*He 
makes  the  deep  to  boil  like  a  pot ;  he  makes  the  sea  like  a 
pot  of  ointment.*'  The  first  clause  exhibits  the  natural  ef- 
fect of  a  large  body  plunging  suddenly  into  deep  waters  ***^ 
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aecond  brings  into  viewanotaer  circnautance,  which  bean- 
tifully  expresses  the  violent  agitation  of  the  culf  into  which 
the  leviathan  precipitates  himself:  "  He  miUieth  the  sea  to 
boil  like  a  pot  of  ointment."  The  sadden  and  violent  dis- 
placing of  the  waters,  makes  the  sea  resemble  a  large  cal- 
dron furiously  boiling  over  a  stroof  fire :  or  the  ascending 
water,  being  mixed  with  sand  ana  mud  from  the  bottom, 
excited  by  the  violent  agitation,  resembles  in  cokMir,  and  in 
the  smoothness  of  its  swell,  a  pot  of  ointment;  than  which, 
more  striking  figures  can  scarcely  be  presented  to  the  mind. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  ancient  writers,  that  the  crocodile  ex- 
hales from  his  body  an  odour  like  mask,  with  which  he 
perfumes  the  pool  where  be  gambols ;  and  they  assign  this 
as  the  reason  that  the  turbulence  of  the  gulf  which  receives 
him,  is  compared  to  the  boiling  of  a  pot  of  ointment.  But 
admitting  what  so  many  have  asserted^  that  the  crocodile 
diffuses  a  fragrant  odour  arotmd  him,  it  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed that  the  quantity  exhaled  can  be  so  great  as  to  war- 
rant such  a  comparison.  The  inspired  writer  seems  to  al- 
lude, not  to  the  ointment  or  its  fragrance,  but  to  the  boiling 
of  the  pot  in  which  spices  are  decocting,  an  operation  which 
probably  requires  a  very  brisk  ebullition. 

Those  who  maintain  that  leviathan  is  the  whale,  demand 
how  the  crocodile,  which  inhabits  the  river,  can  make  the 
sea  boil  1  But  the  difficulty  admits  of  an  easy  solution ;  the 
word  sea,  both  in  Hebrew  and  English,  is  often  used  in  a 
restricted  sense  for  any  large  expanse  or  water.  The  Jew- 
ish and  Arabian  writers,  agreeably  to  this  sense,  frequently 
speak  of  the  Nile,  and  its  adjacent  lakes,  as  a  sea,  and  with 
great  propriety,  for  the  river  itself  is  broad  and  deep,  and 
at  a  certain  season  of  the  year,  it  overflows  its  banks,  and 
covers  the  whole  surface  of  Iiower  Egypt,  The  lakes  which 
have  been  formed  by  the  inundations,  are  of  considerable 
depth  and  extent,  and  swarm  with  crocodiles;  these  may 
be  called  seas,  with  as  much  propriety  as  the  sacred  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  call  the  lake  of  Sodom  the  Salt  Sea, 
and  the  lake  of  Tiberias  the  Sea  of  Oalilee.  The  royal 
Psalmist,  it  must  be  admitted,  mentions  the  sea  in  the  prop- 
er sense  of  the  term,  as  the  hacmt  of  leviathan :  *'  So  Is  this 
great  and  wide  sea,  wherein  are  things  creeping  innumer- 
able; both  small  and  great  beasts.  There  go  the  ships: 
there  is  that  leviathan  whom  thou  bast  made  to  play  there- 
in." But  as  the  sea  is,  in  that  passage,  opposed  to  the  earth, 
it  may  comprehend  the  whole  bo<fy  of  waters  which  sur- 
round and  mtersect  the  dry  land,  and  by  consequence,  the 
proper  habitation  of  the  crocodile.  This  solution,  however, 
IS  by  no  means  necessary  to  establish  the  claims  of  this  an- 
imal to  the  scripture  title  of  leviathan,  for  it  has  been  fully 
ascenained,  by  modem  travellers,  that  he  actually  freque|^ts 
the  sea,  although  he  generally^  prefers  those  rivers  which 
are  subject  to  annual  inundations.  Crocodiles,  or  aliga- 
tors,  are  very  common  on  the  coast  and  in  the  aeep  rivers 
of  Jamaica,  though  they  prefer  the  banks  of  such  rivers  as, 
in  consequence  of  frequent  or  periodical  overflowing,  are 
covered  with  mud,  in  which  they  find  abundance  of  testa- 
ceous fish,  worms,  and  frogs,  for  food.  In  South  America, 
they  chiefly  frequent  marshy  lakes,  and  drowned  savaimas; 
but  in  North  America,  they  infest  both  the  salt  parts  of  the 
rivers  near  the  sea,  the  fresh  currents  above  the  reach  of 
the  tide,  and  the  lakes  both  of  salt  and  fttsh  water.  The 
slimy  bsnks  of  these  rivers  within  the  range  of  the  tide,  are 
covered  by  thick  forests  of  mangrove-trees,  in  the  entanried 
thickets  of  which  the  crocodiles  conceal  themselves,  and  lie 
in  wait  for  their  prey.  According  to  Pinto,  they  abound 
on  the  coast  of  New  Quinea;  and  Dampier  found  several 
on  the  shores  of  Timor,  an  island  in  the  South  Sea.  The 
hippopotamus  is  a  powerAil  adversary  to  the  crocodile,  and 
so  much  the  more  dangerous,  that  it  is  able  to  pursue  him 
to  the  venr  bottom  of  the  gulf.  Thev  are  so  numerous  in 
the  bajT  of  Vincent  Pinion,  and  the  laices  which  commun* 
cate  with  it,  as  to  obstruct,  by  their  numbers,  the  piraguas 
and  canoes  which  navigate  those  waters.  When  De  la 
Borde  was  sailine  alon^  the  eastern  shore  of  South  Ameri- 
ca in  a  canoe,  and  wishmg  to  enter  a  smatl  river,  he  found 
its  mouth  occupied  by  about  a  doseo  large  crocodiles. 
These  testimonies  prove,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  crocodile 
freqnents  the  mouths  of  rivers  and  the  beys  of  the  sea,  as 
well  as  the  fresh-water  stream  and  lake;  and  by  conse- 
quence^ the  Psalmist  might,  in  perfect  agreement  with  the 
habits  of  that  anin  al,  represent  him  as  playing  in  the  great 
and  wida  sea,  while  the  ships  parsae  their  way  to  the  de- 
i4rpd  bavoi. — ^Pazton. 


JOB.  Obat.  41. 

Ver.  S2.  H6  nutketh  a  path  to  shine  after  hixn ; 
oke  would  think  the  deep  to  be  hoary. 

He  swims  with  so  much  force  and  violence  near  the  sar* 
face  of  the  water,  that  his  path  mav  be  easily  traced  by 
the  deep  furrow  which  he  leaves  behind  him,  and  tlae 
whitening  foam  he  excites.  The  same  appearance^  at* 
tend  the  motion  of  the  dolphin:  but  the  long  withdi awing 
furrow,  and  the  hoary  foam,  are  not  confined  to  the  sea  i 
thev  are  likewise  to  be  seen  in  the  river  and  in  the  lake ; 
ana  by  consequence,  may  characterize,  with  sufficient  pro- 
priety, the  motion  of  the  crocodile  in  the  Nile  and  its  adja- 
cent lakes.— Paxton. 

Ver.  33.  Upon  earth  there  is  not  hia  like,  who  is 
made  without  fear. 

This  clause  Bochart  renders,  There  is  not  his  like  npon 
the  dust,  (which  is  certainly  the  true  meaning  of  the  phrase, 
Ml  aj^Aar;)  because,  the  crocodile  is  rather  to  be  classed 
among  reptiles  than  quadrupeds.  His  feet  are  so  short, 
that  he  rather  seems  to  creep  than  walk,  so  that  he  may, 
with  great  propriety,  be  recjconed  among  "  the  creeping 
things  of  the  earth.*'  But  he  differs  from  reptiles  in  this, 
that  while  they  are  in  danger  of  being  trampled  upon,  and 
braised  by  the  foot  of  the  pa^nger,  he  is  liable  to  no  such 
accident.  It  cannot  be  said,  in  strictness  of  speech,  that  he 
is  made  without  fear,  for  be  is  known  to  fly  irom  the  bold 
and  resolute  attack  of  an  enemy;  but  the  expression  may 
be  understood  hyperbolically,  as  denoting  a  very  high  de- 
gree of  intrepidity.  The  words  of  the  inspired  writer,  how- 
ever,  are  capable  of  another  version,  which  at  once  removes 
the  difficulty,  and  corresponds  witn  the  real  character  of 
the  animal :  He  is  so  made,  that  he  cannot  be  braised ;  he 
cannot  be  crushed  like  a  serpent,  or  trammed  under  the  feet 
of  his  pursuer. — Paxton. 

Ver.  34.  He  beholdeth  all  high  things:  he  w  a 
king  over  all  the  children  of  pride-, 

"  He  beholdeth  all  high  things  ;**  or,  as  it  may  be  transla» 
ted,  he  despisetb  all  that  is  high ;  "  he  iit  a  king  over  all  the 
children  or  pride."  No  creature  Is  so  large,  so  strong,  so 
couraffeous,  if  we  can  believe  the  orientafwriters,  but  he 
regaros  it  with  indifi*erence  or  contempt.  Men,  women, 
and  particularly  children,  who  incautiously  approach  his 
hannls,  t>ecome  a  prey  to  his  devouring  maw.  The  camel, 
the  horse,  the  ox,  and  other  portly  quadmpeds,  which  fall 
in  his  way,  he  fiercely  attacks,  and  forthwith  devours.  He 
will  even  venture  to  encounter,  and  not  always  without 
success,  the  elephant  and  the  tiger,  when  they  come  to  drink 
in  the  stream.  His  first  attempt  is  to  strike  them  down  to 
the  ground,  or  break  their  less  with  his  tail,  in  which  be 
generally  succeeds :  he  then  drags  them  to  the  bottom  of 
tne  river ;  or  if  they  are  animals  of  a  moderate  size,  he 
swallows  them  up  entire,  without  taking  the  trouble  of 
patting  them  to  death.  The  alligator,  says  Forbes,  some- 
times basks  in  the  sunbeams  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  but 
oAener  floats  on  its  surface :  there  concealing  his  head  and 
feet,  he  appears  like  the  rough  trunk  of  a  tree  both  in  shape 
and  colour :  by  this  deception,  dogs  and  other  animals  fear- 
lessly approach,  and  are  suddenly  plunged  to  the  bottom  by 
their  insidious  foe.  Even  the  royal  tiger,  when  he  quits  his 
covert  and  comes  to  drink  at  the  stream,  becomes  his  prey. 
From  this  description,  it  appears  that  no  animal  is  moie 
terrible  than  the  crocodile;  no  creature  in  form,  in  temper, 
in  strength,  and  In  habits,  so  nearly  resembles  leviathan,  as 
described  by  Jehovah  himself,  in  the  book  of  Jot,  and  con- 
'  eqnently  none  has  equally  powerful  claims  (o  the  name. 
This  conclusion  is  greatly  strengthened  by  several  allusions 
to  the  leviathan  in  other  parts  of  scripture.  In  the  prophe- 
cies of  Isaiah,  he  is  called  "the  piercing  serpent,"  or 
dragon:  and  that  the  prophet  under  that  symbol  refers  to 
the  king  of  Egypt,  appears  from  these  words :  **  And  it  shall 
come  to  pass  on  that  day,  that  the  Lord  shall  beat  ofi*  from 
the  channel  of  the  river  unto  the  stream  of  Egjrnt,  and  ya 
shall  be  gathered  one  by  one."  The  prophet  Ezeaiel  gives 
to  Pliaraoh  the  name  of  the  great  dragon,  or  leviathan : 
"  Bpeak  and  say,  thus  sayeth  the  tiord  God :  Behold,  I  am 
against  thee,  Pharnoh  king  of  Egypt,  the  great  dragon  that 
lieth  in  the  midst  of  his  rivers :  whicn  has  said,  My  river  ii 
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mine  own,  and  I  have  made  it  for  myself.**  But  it  would 
certainly  be  very  preposterous  to  ^ive  the  name  of  the  ele- 
phant to  the  king  of  Egypt,  which  is  neither  a  natire  of  that 
country,  nor  ever  known  to  visit  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  In 
allusion  to  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh  and  his  army  in  the 
Red  Sea,  the  Psalmist  sin&s :  "  Thou  didst  divide  the  sea 
by  thy  strength ;  thou  brasest  the  heads  of  the  dragons  in 
the  water ;  mon  brakest  the  heads  of  leviathan  in  pieces, 
and  gavest  him  to  be  meat  to  the  people  inhabiting  the  wil- 
derness.'* But  why  should  Pharaoh  and  his  people  be  com- 
pared so  frequently,  and  with  so  much  emphasis,  to  the  great 
dragon  or  leviathan,  but  because  some  remarkable,  some 
terrible  creature,  infests  their  valley,  to  which  that  name 
properly  applies  1  But  no  formidable  beast  of  prey,  except 
the  crocodile,  distin^ftiishes  Bg^rpt  from  the  surrounding  re- 
gions; and  since  this  creature  is  universally  allowed  to  be 
extremely  strong,  erne),  and  destructive,  we  must  conclnde 
it  is  no  other  than  the  leviathan  of  the  inspired  writers. 
The  inhabitants  of  Egypt  regarded  the  crocodile  as  the  most 
powerful  .defender  of  their  country,  and  the  Nile  as  the 
source  of  «11  their  pleasures  and  sociable  enjoyments,  and 
elevated  both  to  the  rank  of  deities.  This  accounts  for  the 
singular  language  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  and  the  boast 
which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Pharaoh :  "  My  river  is 
mine  own,  and  I  have  made  it  for  myself."— Paxton. 

CHAPTER  XLII. 

Ver.  10.  And  the  Lord  turned  the  captivity  of 
Job,  when  he  prayed  for  his  friends ;  also  the 
Lord  gave  Job  twice  as  much  as  he  had  before. 

Our  idea  of  captivity  seems  to  be  principally  confined  to 
prisoners  of  war ;  but  in  the  East,  adversity^  ppreat  adver- 
sity, and  many  other  troubles,  are  spoken  or  in  the  same 
way.  Thus,  a  man  formerly  in  ^at  prosperitv,  speaks  of 
his  present  state  as  if  he  were  m  prison.  "  I  am  now  a 
captive.'*  *'  Yes,  I  am  a  slave."  U  again  elevated,  *'  his 
captivity  is  changed.'' — Roberts. 

Ver.  11.  Then  came  there  unto  him  all  his 
brethren,  and  all  his  sisters,  and  all  they  that 
had  been  of  his  acquaintance  before,  and  did  eat 
bread  with  him  in  his  house;  and  they  be- 
moaned him,  and  comforted  him  over  all  the 
evil  that  the  Lord  had  brought  upon  him: 
every  man  also  gave  him  a  piece  of  money,  and 
every  one  an  ear-ring  of  gold. 

The  custom  alluded  to  of  relations  and  firiends  giving  re- 
lief to  aperson  in  distress,  is  practised  in  the  East  at  this 
day.  When  a  man  has  suffered  a  great  loss  by  an  accident, 
by  want  of  skiU,  or  by  the  roguery  of  another,  he  goes  to 
bis  brothers  and  sisters,  and  all  his  acquaintances,  and  de- 
scribes bis  misfortunes.  He  then  mentions  a  day  when  he 
will  give  a  feast,  and  invites  them  all  to  partake  of  it.  At 
the  time  appointed  they  come,  arrayed  in  their  best  robes, 
each  having  money^.  ear-rings,  finger-rings,  or  other  gifts 
suited  to  the  condition  of  the  person  in  distress.  The  indi- 
vidual himself  meets  them  at  the  gatcL  gives  them  a  hearty 
welcome,  the  music  strikes  up,  and  the  guests  are  ushered 
into  the  apartments  prepared  for  the  feast  When  they  have 


finished  their  repast,  and  are  about  to  retire,  they  each  ap* 

S roach  the  object  of  their  commiseration,  and  present  their 
onations,  and  best  wishes  for  future  prosperity.  A  rich 
merchant  in  North  Ceylon,  named  Siva  Sanxu  Chetty,  was 
suddenly  reduced  to  poverty;  but  by  this  plan  he  was  re- 
stored to  his  former  prospentv.  Two  money  brokers,  also, 
who  were  sent  to  these  parts  by  their  employer,  (who  lived 
on  the  opposite  continent,)  lost  one  thousand  rix-doUars, 
belonging  to  their  master ;  they  therefore  called  those  ol 
their  caste,  profession,  and  country,  to  partake  of  a  feast,  at 
which  time  the  whole  of  their  loss  was  made  up.  When  a 
young  man  puts  on  the  ear-riogsor  turban  for  tne  first  time, 
a  feast  of  the  same  description,  and  for  the  same  purpose, 
is  given,  to  enable  him  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  rings,  ana 


to  assist  him  in  future  pursuits  of  life.  When  a  young 
woman  also  becomes  marriageable,  the  female  relations 
and  acquaintances  are  called  to  perform  the  same  service, 
in  order  to  enable  her  to  purchase  jewels,  or  to  furnish  a 
marriage  portion.  In  bavmg  recourse  to  this  custom,  there 
Ss  nothing  that  is  coDsiderc^  mean ;  for  parents  woo  are 
respectable  and  wealth]^  often  do  the  same  thing.  Here, 
then,  we  have  another  simple  and  interesting  illustration  of 
a  most  praiseworthy  usage  of  the  days  of  ancient  Job.-^ 
RoBsmra. 

Ver.  14.  And  he  called  the  name  of  the  first  Jemi* 
ma ;  and  the  name  of  the  second,  Kezia ;  and 
the  name  of  the  third,  Kerenhappuch. 

To  vary  names  by  substituting  a  word  similar  in  sound, 
is  verv  prevalent  in  the  East.  The  following  extract  from 
Sir  Toomas  Roe,  is  a  striking  example  of  this  circumstance. 
"  They  speak  very  much  in  honour  of  Moses,  whom  they 
call  Mtosa  calm  AUa^  Moses  the  publisher  of  the  mind  of 
Qod  :  so  of  Abraham,  whom  thev  call  Ibrahim  earim  AUa^ 
Abraham  the  honoured,  or  the  friend,  of  God :  so  of  Ish« 
mael,  whom  they  call  Ismdlf  the  sacrifice  of  God :  so  of 
Jacob,  whom  they  call  Acob^  the  blessing  of  God :  so  of  Jo- 
sephp  whom  thev  call  Besoff^  the  betrayed  for  Gkxl :  so  of 
David,  whom  they  call  Dahaodf  the  lover  and  praiser  of 
God :  so  of  Solomon,  whom 'thev  call  Selynum^  the  wisdom 
of  God  :  all  expressed  in  short  Arabian  words^  which  they 
sing  in  ditties,  unto  their  particular  remembrance.  Many 
men  are  callea  by  the.se  names :  others  are  called  Mahmud, 
or  Chaan,  which  signifies  the  moon ;  or  Frista,  which  sig- 
nifies a  star.  And  they  call  their  women  by  the  names  of 
spices  or  odours ;  or  of  pearls  or  precious  stones ;  or  else 
by  other  names  of  pretty  or  pleasing  signification.  So  Job 
called  his  daughters.** — Burder. 

Ver.  15.  And  in  all  the  land  were  no  women 
found  $0  &ir  as  the  daughters  of  Job :  and  theii 
father  gave  them  inheritance  among  theit 
brethren. 

In  the  scriptures  the  word  fair  may  sometimes  refer  u* 
the  form  of  the  features,  as  well  as  the  colour  of  the  skin : 
but  great  value  is  attached  to  a  woman  of  a  light  complex- 
ion.  Hence  our  English  females  are  greatly  admired  in 
the  East,  and  instances  have  occurred  where  great  exertions 
have  been  made  to  gain  the  band  of  a  fhir  daughter  of  Brit- 
ain. The  acme  of  perfiection  in  a  Hindoo  lady  is  to  be  of 
the  edoar  of  gold  1— RoBBrra. 
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Yer.  3.  And  he  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by 
the  rivers  of  water,  that  bringeth  forth  his  fruit 
in  his  season :  his  leaf  also  shall  not  wither ; 
and  whatsoever  he  doeth  shall  prosper. 

Dr.  Boothroyd  has  ilL  "Like  a  tree  planted  by  water 
streams ;"  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke  savs,  "  The  streams  or  di- 
visions of  waters."  This  probably  allades  to  the  artificial 
streams  which  run  from  the  lakes  or  wells:  by  the  side  of 
these  may  be  seen  v/ees,  at  all  seasons  covered  with  luxuriant 
verdure,  Dlossoms^  or  fruit,  because  the  root  is  deriving  con- 
tinual nourishment  from  the  stream;  while  at  a  distance, 
where  no  water  is,  may  be  seen  dwarfish  and  unhealthy 
trees,  with  scarcely  a  leaf  to  shake  in  the  winds  of  heaven. 
— Roberts. 

We  see  no  reason  to  suppose,  with  many  commentators, 
that  allusion  is  had  to  any  particular  species  of  tree,  as.  for 
example,  the  palm,  the  olive,  or  the  pDmegranate,  each  of 
which  has  been  conceived  to  be  intended,  from  its  peculiar 
adaptedness  to  represent  the  permanent  and  prolific  natare  of 
the  eood  man's  happiness.  It  is  indeed  said  of  the  righte- 
ous, Ps.  xcii.  12,  that  "he  shall  flourish  like  the  paln^tree; 
he  shall  grow  like  a  cedar  in  Lebanon ;"  but  it  will  answer 
all  the  demands  of  the  passage  to  understand  it  of  any  tree 
advantageouslv  situated,  and  evincinga  vigorous  and  tnrlAy 
growth.  In  the  arid  climes  of  the  East,  the  trees,  unless 
sustained  by  artificial  irrigatidta,  are  apt  to  lose  their  ver- 
dure during  the  sultriness  of  the  summer  months— a  fact 
which  affords  an  interesting  clew  to  the  imagery  here  em- 
ploved.  Although  the  word  "  rivers"  is  adopted  in  our 
auttiorized  transition,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  an  adequate 
representative  of  the  original.  v*7fi  the  term  thus  rendered, 
from  :h^  to  divide^  to  smtder^  to  sjdU^  properly  signifies  dl- 
visions^  partitions^  sections ;  i.  e.  orancning  cuts,  trenches, 
or  water-courses,  issuing  either  from  a  large  body  of  water, 
as  a  lake,  a  pond,  a  river,  Ps.  xlvi.  4 :  or  from  a  well  or 
fountain-head,  Prov.  v.  16.  Job  xxvi.  o;  and  alludes  to  the 
methods  still  practised  among  the  oriental  nations,  of  con- 
veying water  to  gardens  and  orchards.  This  was  by  means 
of  canals  or  riimlets  flowing  in  artificial  channels',  called 
D^y^fi  divisions ;  i.  e.  cuts  or  trenches,  which  distributed  the 
water  in  all  directions.  The  whole  land  of  Eg3rpt  was 
anciently  sluiced  in  this  manner,  by  innumerable  canals 
and  water-courses,  designed  to  convey  the  fertilizing  waters 
of  the  Nile  over  every  pait  of  the  valley  through  which  it 
ran.  Manndrell  (Trav.  p.  123)  speaks  of  a  similar  mode  of 
irrigation  in  the  neig[hboarhood  of  Damascus :  '*The  gai^ 
dens  are  thick  set  with  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds,  kept  fresh 
and  verdant  by  the  waters  of  the  Baradv.  This  river,  as 
soon  as  it  issues  out  of  the  cleft  of  the  mountain  before 
mentioned,  into  the  plain,  is  immediately  divided  into  three 
streams,  of  which  the  middlemost  and  largest  runs  directly 
to  Damascus,  through  a  large  open  fleld  called  the  Ager 
Damascenus,  and  is  distributed  to  all  the  cisterns  and  fount- 
ains in  the  city.  The  other  two,  which  I  take  to  be  the 
work  of  art,  are  drawn  round,  the  one  to  the  right,  the 
other  to  the  left,  on  the  borders  of  the  gardens,  into  which 
they  are  let  out,  as  they  pass,  hf  little  rivulets^  and  so  dis- 
posed all  over  the  vast  wood ;  insomuch  that  there  is  not  a 
garden,  but  has  a  fine,  quick  stream  running  through  it." 
The  same  traveller  describing,  p.  89,  the  orange  garden  of 
the  emir  of  Be3rToot,  observes,  that  "  it  contains  a  large 
quadrangular  plot  of  ground  divided  into  sixteen  lesser 
squares,  four  in  a  row,  with  walks  between  them.  The 
walks  are  shaded  with  orange-trees  of  a  large  spreading 
size.  Every  one  of  these  sixteen  lesser  squares  in  the  gar- 
den was  bordered  with  stone ;  and  in  the  stone-work  were 
troughs,  very  artificially  contrived,  for  conveying  the  water 
aU  over  the  garden ;  there  being  little  outlets  cut  at  every 


tree  for  the  stream,  as  it  passed  by,  to  flow  out  and  watei 
it."  A  striking  allusion  to  trees  cultivated  in  this  manner 
occurs  Ezek.  xxxi.  3.  4 : "  Behold,  the  Ass|pian  was  a  cedar 
in  Lebanon,  with  fair  branches  and  with  a  shadowing 
shroud,  and  of  a  high  stature,  and  his  top  was  among  the 
thick  boughs.  The  waters  made  him  great,  the  deep  set 
him  up  on  high,  with  her  rvters  fuwning  remnd  abrntt  his 
plants^  and  sent  out  her  litUe  rivers  wUo  all  the  trees  of  tke 
jUld:*  *  So  Eccl.  ii.  6,  "  I  made  me  pools  of  water  to  trJter 
ikerewiih  tke  wood  that  brinsreth  fori  trees."  To  the  same 
purpose,  Prov.  xxi.  1,  "  Tne  king's  heart  is  in  the  hand  of 
the  Lord,  as  the  rivers  of  waters,  (onr^jSfi  divisions  ofwO' 
ters  ;y  he  tumeth  it  whithersoever  he  will ;"  i.  e.  as  these 
fertilizing  rivulets,  the  work  of  art,  are  conducted  forward 
and  backward,  to  the  ri^ht  hand  or  the  left,  diverted  or 
stopped  at  the  will  of  him  who  manages  them,  so  is  the 
heart  of  kings,  and,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  of  the  rich 
and  mighty  of  the  earth,  swayed  at  the  sovereign  disposal 
of  the  Lord  of  all  creatures.  He^by  the  course  of  his 
providence,  and  by  the  inward  prompting  of  his  Spirit,  can 
tarn  the  enriching  tide  of  their  boimty  m  any  direction  he 
sees  fit,  whether  to  bless  the  poor  with  bread,  or  to  supply 
the  means  of  salvation  to  the  destitute.^BusH. 

Ver.  4.  The  ungodly  are  not  so :  but  are  like  th# 
chafT  which  the  wind  driveth  away. 

We  must  recollect  here,  that  in  the  East  the  thrashing- 
floora  are  places  in  the  open  air,  (Gca.  1.  10,)  on  which 
the  corn  is  not  thrashed,  as  with  us,  but  beaten  out  by 
means  of  a  sledge,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  straw  is  at 
the  same  time  cat  very  small.  ''When  the  straw  is  cot 
small  enough,  they  put  fresh  com  in  the  place,  and  after 
ward  separate  the  com  from  the  cut-straw,  by  throwing  it 
in  the  air  with  a  wooden  shovel,  for  the  wind  drives  the 
Straw  a  little  farther,  so  that  only  the  pure  com  &Us  to  the 
ground."    (Thevenot.)— Robenmulueb. 

PSALM  IL 
Ver.  1.  Why  do  the  heathen  rage,  and  the  people 
imagine  a  vain  thing  ? 

The  Hebrew  word  which  Luther  has  translated  heathen, 
{gejinif)  signifies,  in  fact,  people  in  general ;  but  it  is  used 
in  the  Old  Testament,  for  the  most  part,  and  by  the  later 
(and  even  modem)  Jews,  exclusively  of  other  nations  who 
are  not  Jews,  and  that  with  a  contemptuoas  and  odious 
secondary  meaning.  Other  nations,  aiso,  have  similar 
names  for  foreigners,  and  for  such  as  are  not  of  their  re- 
ligiool  faith.  Thus  the  Greeks  and  Romans  called  them 
Barbarians,  that  is,  properly,  inhabitants  of  the  desert.  The 
Arabs  called  them  Adschem,  by  which  they  mean,  first, 
their  neighbours  the  Persians,  and  then  all  foreigners  in 
general.  The  Mohammedans  call  all  the  people  of  the  earth, 
who  do  not  believe  the  pretended  divine  mission  of  Mo- 
hammed, Kuflar  in  the  plural,  Kafar  in  the  singular,  and 
bya  corrapted  pronunciation,  Ganr,(Giavur,)  which  sisni- 
fies  unbelievers  and  infidels.  Hence  the  name  Ka^nt, 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  southeastern  coast  of  Africa 
received  from  the  Mohammedan  Arabs. — RoBENMcrmK. 

Ver.  9.  Thou  shalt  hreak  them  with  a  rod  ol 
iron ;  thou  shalt  dash  them  in  pieces  like  a  pot- 
ter's vessel. 

"  Begone  I  wretch,''  says  the  infuriated  man,  *'  or  I  wiD 
dash  thee  to  pieces  as  a  kuddam^  i.  e.  an  earthen  vessel.— 
Roberts. 

The  rod,  in  remote  antiquity,  was  a  wooden  stafiT,  not 
much  shorter  than  the  height  of  a  man,  with  golden  studs 
or  nails,  or  sometimes  ornamented  at  the  top  with  a  roimd 
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knoh^  such  as  are  seen  in  the  bands  of  the  Persian  kings, 
on  the  monuments  of  Persepolis.  Jnstin  says,  "  that  at 
the  time  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  virgins,  the  kings,  as 
insignia  of  their  dignity,  bore,  instead  of  the  diadem,  long 
slaves,  which  the  Greeks  called  sceptres."  Hence  it  may 
be  conceived  how,  in  Homer,  kings  made  use  of  the  seep- 
tre  to  strike  with.  The  sceptre,  as  well  as  throne,  is  often 
nsed  as  a  symbol  of  aovemment  Hence  in  Ps.  xlv.  6,  a 
right  sceptre  is  the  eniblem  of  a  lust  ^vemment.  And  in 
the  above  possage  it  is  said  of  the  kmg  celebrated  in  this 
Psalm,  that  he  would  break  his  enemies  with  a  rod  of  iron^ 
by  which  his  dominion  is  represented  as  terrible  and  de- 
structive over  those  who  oppiise  him.  The  sense  is,  that 
he  will  conquer  them  with  irresistible  power.  A  similar 
picture  is  given  of  the  Messiah  in  Num.  xziv.  17.  '*  There 
shall  come  a  star  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  sceptre  shall  rise  out 
of  Israel,  and  shall  smite  the  comers  (according  to  Lather, 
the  '  princes')  of  Moab.'' — RosBWMULLfiR. 

PSALM  V. 
Ver.  7.  But  as  for  me,  I  will  come  into  thy  house 
in  the  multitude  of  thy  mercy ;  and  in  thy  fear 
will  I  worship  towards  thy  holy  temple. 

It  is  veiy  natural  that  people,  when  praying,  should  turn 
the  face  towards  the  quarter  where  the  place  dedicated  to 
the  Divinity  is  situated,  and  which  is  considered  as  his 
abode.  Hence  the  Jews  prayed  with  their  fhces  turned 
towards  the  temple,  (1  Kings  viii.  38, 44^  48;)  and  those  re- 
siding out  of  Jerusalem,  turned  it  towards  that  point  of  Uie 
heavens  in  which  Jerusalem  lay.  Dan.  vi.  10.  Thus  the 
Mohammedans,  when  praving,  alwajrs  turn  their  faces 
cowards  Mecca.  "  Kebla,*'^  says  Biomstahl, ''  signifies,  in 
Arabic,  the  point  towards  which  all  true  Mnssulmen  turn 
their  fiices  when  prayin^^ ;  whether  in  the  open  air  or  in 
their  temples^  where  it  is  alwavs  markewl  by  a  niche,  in 
which  not  only  the  iman  stands,  out  also  some  finely  written 
copies  of  the  Koran  are  lyin?.  This  point  is  alwajrs 
towards  Mecca ;  for  there  stands  the  Caaba,  or  quadren- 
eular  honse,  said  to  have  been  first  built  by  Abraham  and 
uhmael,  and  which  is  the  great  sanctuary  of  the  Moham- 
nedans,  for  the  sake  of  which  such  ereat  pilgrimages  are 
annually  undertaken  to  Mecca,  ana  thence  to  Medina, 
where  Mohammed  is  buried.' -Rosekmuller. 

« 

Ver.  12.  Forthou,  Lord,  wilt  bless  the  righteous; 
with  &VOUT  wilt  thou  compass  him  aa  with  a 
shield. 

A  shield  is  a  defensive  piece  of  armour,  and  is  used  to 
ward  off  the  blows  that  are  aimed  at  the  person  who  wears 
it.  In  this  passage  of  the  Psalmist  it  is  spoken  of  in  a  differ- 
ent sense.  It  is  to  be  used  by  a  divine  power  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  people  of  Gfod :  and,  connected  with  their 
safety,  they  are  to  be  honoured  and  exalted :  and  both  their 
preservation  and  exaltation  are  to  be  so  complete,  that  they 
are  said  to  be  compassed  about  with  the  favour  of  God  as 
with  a  shield,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  person  completely 
covered  with,  or  elevated  upon^  a  large  broad  shield.  This 
interpretation  of  the  words  is  paralleled  by  a  practice 
whicn,  subsequent  to  the  age  of  the  Psalmist,  obtained 
among  the  Romans,  of  which  the  following  instances  may 
be  selected :  "  Brinno  was  placed  on  a  shield,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  nation,  and  being  carried  in  triumph  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  men,  was  declared  oommanoer-in- 
chief.'*  The  shields  of  the  ancients,  as  a  scholiast  observes 
upon  the  Iliad,  ii.  389,  were  so  large  as  ahnosc  to  cover  a 
whole  man,  and  hollowed,  so  that  they  in  a  manner  enclosed 
the  body  in  fVont  Hence  Homer  speaks  of  the  surround- 
ins?  shield.  Tvrtsus,  in  the  second  of  his  hymns,  still  ex* 
tant,  sajTs,  **  The  warrior  stands  in  the  contest  firm  upon 
both  feet ;  the  hollow  of  the  spacious  shield  covering  below 
his  sides  and  thighs,  and  his  breast  and  shoulders  afcove."— < 
BuRUxa. 

PSALM  VI. 

Title — To  the  chief  Musician  on  Neginoth  upon 
Sheminith.     A  Psalm  of  David. 

This  superscription  Is  in  Luther, "  wp9n  tight  ttfimgs/*  I 
ean  haidly  think  that  a  musica  instrument  of  eight  strings 


is  meant  here,  as  the  Hebrew  word  (sckeminith)  does  not 
appear  among  the  musical  instruments  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament.  The  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  is, 
octdve  i  and  in  1  Chron.  xv.  21,  where  the  singers  of  the 
temple  are  enumerated,  it  sUinds  after  a  word  which  prop- 
erly signifies  virgwnSt  {(cOomtik,)  and  may  therefore  sig- 
nify a  treblepart,  which  was  sung  by  women.  "  Might  not 
fhis,"  savs  Forkal,  "  have  signified  among  the  Hebrews 
nearly  the  same  that '  virgin  air*  signified  among  the  Ger- 
man poets,  called  master-singers  in  the  middle  ages  1"-^ 

ROSBNMULLER. 

Ver.  2.  Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  Lord  ;  for  I  am 
weak:  O  Lord,  heal  me;  for  my  bones  are 
vexed. 

Dr.  Boothrovd  translates,  ^  For  my  bones  are  troubled.*' 
The  object  of  tne  expression  appears  to  be,  to  show  that  the 
trouble  has  taken  fast  hold,  it  is  deeply  seated,  my  bones  are 
its  resting-place.  The  Hindoos,  in  extreme  grief  or  joy, 
say,  '*  our  bones  are  melted;"  i.e.like  boiling  lead,  ihey  are 
completely  dissolved. — Roberts. 

Ver.  8.  Depart  iirom  me,  all  ye  workers  of  ini- 
quity :  for  the  Lord  hath  heard  the  voice  of 
my  weeping. 

Silent  grief  Is  not  much  known  In  the  East:  hence, 
when  the  people  speak  of  sorrow,  they  say  Its  voice, 
"Have  I  not  heard  the  voice  of  his  lamentation  1"— Rob- 
erts. 

PSALM  vn. 

Ver.  12.  If  he  turn  not,  he  will  whet  his  sword ; 
he  hath  bent  his  bow,  and  made  it  ready. 

The  Hebrew  word  signifies  literally,  "that  he  hath  titxl* 
den  on  his  bow,"  that  is,  to  bend  it.  Arrian,  in  his  Account 
of  India,  says,  "  Such  of  their  warriors  as  combat  on  foot, 
carry  a  bow  which  is  as  long  as  a  man.  When  they  want 
to  bend  it,  they  set  It  npon  the  ground,  and  tread  on  it  with 
the  left  foot,  wnile  they  draw  on  the  string.^^RosENMULLBa. 

Ver.  13.  He  hath  also  prepared  for  him  the  in- 
struments of  death ;  he  ordaineth  his  arrows 
against  the  persecutors. 

This  sentence  may  be  rendered  more  accurately,  "  he 
makes  his  arrows  burning."  The  image  is  deduced  iVom 
such  fiery  arrows  as  are  described  by  Ammlanus  Marcelli- 
nus.  They  consisted  of  a  hollowea  reed,  to  the  lower  part 
of  which,  under  the  point  or  barb,  was  fastened  a  rouna  re- 
ceptacle, made  of  iron,  for  combustible  materials,  so  that 
such  an  arrow  had  the  form  of  a  distaff.  The  reea,  as  the 
above  author  sa3rs,  was  filled  with  burning  naptha ;  and 
when  the  arrow'  was  shot  from  a  slack  bow,  ^for  if  dis- 
charged from  a  tight  bow  the  fire  went  out,)  it  struck  the 
enemies'  ranks  and  remained  infixed,  the  flame  consuming 
whatever  it  met  with ;  water  poured  on  it  increased  Its  vio- 
lence ;  there  was  no  other  means  to  extinguish  it  but  bv 
throwing  earth  upon  It.  Similar  darts  or  arrows,  which 
were  twined  round  with  tar  and  pitch,  and  set  fire  to,  are 
described  by  Livy,  as  having  been  made  use  of  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  citjr  of  Saguntum,  when  besieged  bv  the 
Romans.  An  allusion  to  such  arrows  is  also  made  in 
Ephesians  vi.  16. — RossNMUtLER. 

Ver.  14.  Behold,  he  travaileth  with  iniquity,  and 
hath  conceived  mischief  and  brought  iort&  fiilse- 
hood. 

Dr.  Boothroyd  translates  this,  "  Lo,  the  wicked  hath  con- 
ceived iniquity,  and  is  biff  with  mischief;  but  an  abortion 
shall  he  bring  forth  :*'  which  certainly  corresponds  b^er 
with  the  ORDER  of  the  figure  of  the  text.  "  What  indncea 
that  man  to  come  so  much  to  this  place  1  depend  upon  it, 
he  is  preparing  some  plans.*' — "  Yes,  I  am  oi  opinion  his 
womb  has  conceived  something.''  Does  the  person  begin 
to  disclose  his  purposes,  it  is  said,  *'  Ah  I  it  is  this  you  have 
been  conceiving  the  Hast  few  days."  But  wlien  he  puts  his 
plans   into  practice,  "Yes,  he  is  now  in   parturition" 
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f  WeUI  how  has  the  mattor.  eaded]**^"  Eadedl  h»  has 
brought  forth  pojfkul,"  L  e.  lies. — Robbrts. 

PSALM  VIII. 
Yer.  6.  Thou  madest  him  to  haTB  dominioa  over 
the  wdrks  of  ihy  hands:  thoa  hast  put  all 
things  under  his  feet.  « 

This  is  a  common  figme  of  speech  to  denote  the  supe- 
riority of  one  man  over  another ;  hence  the  worshippers 
of  the  gods  often  say  in  their  devotions,  **  We  put  your  feet 
upon  our  heads."  "  Truly,  the  feet  of  Siva  are  upon  my 
head."  "  My  Gooroo,  mr  Choroo,  have  I  not  put  your  feet 
upon  my  head?"  "My  lord, believe  not  that  man;  your 
feet  have  alwavs  been  upon  my  head."  ''Ah I  a  mighty 
king  was  he ;  all  things  were  under  his  feet.">-RoBRRT8. 

PSALM  IX. 

Ver.  14.  That  I  may  show  forth  all  thy  praise  in 
the  gates  of  the  daughter  of  Zion :  I  will  re- 
joice in  thy  salvation. 

That  iSj  in  Jerusalem,  meanine  in  the  temple  itself.  The 
"gates  of  the  daughter  of  Zion*^  are  opposed  to  the  "  gates 
of  death,"  mentioned  in  the  preceding  verse.  Zlon  is  the 
general  name  of  the  mountain,  on  whose  irregular  emi- 
nences the  city  of  Jerusalem  was  built.  But  in  a  more 
limited  sense,  the  name  of  Zion  was  given  to  the  highest 
of  those  eminences,  on  which,  besides  a  part  of  the  city,  the 
palace  of  David,  and  several  public  buildings,  were  built. 
This  Mount  Zion  was  joined  on  the  south  side  by  means  of 
a  bridge,  with  the  mountain  or  hill  of  Moriah,  which  was 
entirely  occupied  by  the  extensive  buildings  or  the  temple. 
In  the  Old  Testament,  we  are  often  to  understand  by  Zion 
and  Jerusalem,  the  national  sanctuary,  the  temi)]e  particu- 
larly, where,  as  in  the  above  passage,  the  adoration  of  Gk)d, 
and  the  thanksgi  vinos  to  be  publicly  offered  him,  are  spoken 
of.  Zion  or  Jerusalem  is  called  MturAter,  because  the  He- 
brews ased  to  figure  cities,  communities,  and  states,  under 
the  images  of  women,  and  the  inhabttants  as  children. 
Thus,  the  daugkUr  of  Tyre,  the  damghUr  of  Babpkm,  for 
the  city  of  Tyre  and  the  cijnr  of  Babylon.  Even  now,  the 
head  of  the  government  of  'I^lnis,  in  Barbary,  is  called  Dey, 
or  Day,  that  is,  as  D'Arvienx  observes,  mother's  brother ; 
because  the  republic  is  considered  as  the  mother,  the  citi- 
zens as  her  children,  and  the  Turkish  sultan  as  the  consort 
of  the  republic. — RosENBiuLLEa. 

Ver.  15.  The  heathen  are  sunk  down  in  the  pit 
that  they  made :  in  the  net  which  they  hid  is 
their  own  foot  taken. 

This  image  is  taken  from  the  catching  of  wild  beasts,  by 
means  of  strong  ropes  or  nets.  Lichtenstein,  in  speakinff 
of  the  hunting  of  the  Koofsa,(Kaffers,)  says,  "  They  catch 
much  game  by  means  of  nets^  in  the  woody  districts,  they 
often  make  low  hedges,  miles  m  length,  between  which  they 
leave  openings ;  in  tnese  openings,  through  which  the  game 
tries  to  escape,  they  conceal  snares,  which  are  placed  so  in- 
geniously that  the  animals  are  caught  in  them  by  the  leg, 
and  cannot  extricate  themselves."  Also  lions  and  elephants 
are  caught  in  this  manner;  the  latter,  when  they  have  been 
brought  by  means  of  fire,  or  1^  tame  elephants,  to  a  narrow 
place,  where  they  cannot  turn  back,  are  caught  by  throwing 
ropes  round  their  legs. 

Ropes  and  nooses  are  meant  by  the  figurative  expression, 
snares  ofdeaik,  2  Sam.  xxii.  6,  which  the  people  of  the  an- 
cient world  used,  both  in  the  chase  and  in  war.  The  word 
is  sometimes  rendered  n€<,  as  in  this  passage.  Arrian,  in 
his  Treatise  on  Hunting,  relates,  that  Cyna  met  with  wild 
asses  in  the  plains  of  Arabia,  which  were  so  swift,  that  none 
of  his  horsemen  were  able  to  catch  them.  Yet  the  young 
Lybians,  even  bovs  of  eight  years  of  age,  or  not  much 
older,  had  pursued  them,  mounted  on  dieir  horses,  without 
fteddle  or  oridle,  till  they  threw  a  noose  over  them,  and 
thus  took  them.  He  gives  instructions  to  pursue  stags  with 
*rained  horses  and  oogs.  till  they  can  be  either  shot  with 
arrows,  or  taken  alive  by  throwing  a  noose  over  them. 
These  are  the  strong  snares  whieh  Pollux  means,  when  he 
•peaks  of  the  wild  asses,  and  they  are  also  the  same  as 
nom  tn  which  Bal|iS|  the  natural  son  of  an  ancient  Span-  i 


ish  king,  was  taken.  He  was  exposed  when  a  child,  and 
suckled  by  a  hind :  having  grown  up  among  (he  stags,  be 
had  attained  their  swiftness,  so  that  he  fled  with  them  over 
the  mountains,  and  traversed  forests,  till  he  was  at  len^ 
caught  in  a  noose.  In  the  same  manner  UJloa  sawtbe 
Guasos(one  of  the  aboriginal  Peruvian  nations)  catch  with 
their  nooses  (the  Spanish  lazo)  the  most  active  and  cantious 
man  as  easily  as  the  wild  bull.  Some  English  pirates  once 
approachinff  their  shore,  and  thinking  to  drive  off  ihe 
Goasos  with  their  firearms,  the  latter  threw  their  nooses 
towards  the  vessels,  and  so  pulled  on  shore  those  who  had 
not  fallen  down  at  first  sight ;  one  who  was  caught  escaped 
with  his  life,  notwithstanding  he  had  been  thus  violently 
drawn  from  the  boat  to  the  shore,  the  noose  having  caught 
him  over  the  shoulder  on  the  one  side,  and  the  arm  on  the 
other ;  but  it  was  some  time  before  he  was  able  to  recover 
his  strength.  In  the  same  manner  the  Sagarthian  horse- 
men in  the  Persian  army  used  their  nooses  in  war. — (He- 
rodotus.) These  people,  who,  according  to  Stephanus, 
lived  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  had  no  other  arms  than  a  noose 
«md  a  dagger^  to  kill  with  the  one  the  enemy  whom  they 
had  caught  with  the  other.  The  same  is  reUted  by  Pausa- 
nias,  of  the  Saaromati. — Rosbnmuller. 

PSALM  X. 
Ver.  5.  His  ways  are  alwa3rB  grievous :  thy  judg- 
ments are  for  above  out  of  his  sight :  asj<Mr  all 
his  enemies,  he  pufieth  at  them. 

Of  a  proud  and  powerfbl  man,  it  is  said,  **  He  pufl^  away 
his  foes;"  i,  e,  they  are  so  contemptible,  so  light,  that  like  a 
flake  of  cotton,  he  pofis  them  fVom  his  presence.  Great  is 
the  contempt  which  is  shown  by  pufling  through  the  month 
and  blowing  through  the  nostrils. — Roberts. 

Ver.  15.  Break  thou  the  arm  of  the  wicked  and 
the  evil  man:  seek  out  his  wickedness  tUl 
thou  find  none* 

This  member  is  often  selected  as  an  object  for  impreca- 
tions. '*  Ah  I  the  kalian,  the  thief,  his  hand  shall  be  torn 
off  for  that."  "Evil  one.  thou  wilt  lose  thy  hand  for  this 
violence.^*  But  the  hand  or  arm  is  also  selected  as  an  ob- 
ject for  blessings.  "  My  son.  (savs  the  father,)  may  the 
gods  keep  thy  hands  and  thy  feet.'^— Roberts. 

PSALM  XL 
Yer.  6.  Upon  the  wicked  he  shall  rain  snares, 
fire,  and  brimstone,  and  a  horrible  tempest: 
this  shall  be  the  portion  of  their  cup. 

_  The  gods  aie  described  asdoinr  this  upon  their  enemies; 
and  magicians,  in  cnrsinff  each  oUier,  or  those  who  are  the 
objects  of  their  ire,  say,  the  fiery  rain  shall  descend  iqwa 
them. — RoBEsra. 

PSALM  XIV. 
Yer.  4.  Have  all  the  workers  of  iniquity  no  knowl- 
ed^  ?  who  eat  up  my  people  as  they  eat  bread, 
and  call  not  upon  the  Loan. 

«* Wicked  one,  the  fiends  shall  eat  thee."  "That  vile 
king  eats  the  people  as  he  does  his  rice."  **  Go  not  near 
that  fellow,  he  will  eat  thee."  But,  strange  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, relations  say  of  thoee  of  their  friends  who  are  dead, 
they  have  batsn  them.    Thus,  a  son,  in  speaking  of  his 


and  an  intimation  that  the  melancholy  event  has  been  oeca- 
sioned  by  the  sms  or  fiinhs  of  the  survivors.  In  cursing  a 
married  man,  it  is  common  to  say,  "  Yes,  thou  wilt  soon 
have  to  eat  tinr  good  wife."  And  to  a  poor  widow, 
**Wretehl  hast  uum  not  eaten  thy  husband  r—Roi 


P8ALM  XVL 
Yer.  4.  Their  sorrows  shall  be  multiplied  thai 
hast^  after  Bnciher god:  their  drink-ofreringa 
of  blood  will  I  not  ofier,  nor  take  np  their 
names  into  my  lipB. 
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This  refers  to  the  custom  of  manr  heathen  people,  to 
drink  the  wine  of  the  sacrifice  mixea  with  blood,  particu- 
larlr  when  the^r  bound  themselves  by  dreadful  oaths,  and 
to  the  performance  of  fearful  deeds.  This  drink  was  called 
by  the  Romans  vinum  assinUum,  because  ossiTf  according 
to  Festus,  signifies  blood  in  the  ancient  Latin  languase* 
bi  this  manner,  as  Sallust  relates,  Catiline  took  the  oatns 
with  his  accomplices.  "  It  was  said  at  ihe  time  that  Cati- 
fine,  after  makmg  a  speech,  calling  on  the  accomplices  of 
his  crime  to  take  an  oath,  presented  them  with  human 
blood  mixed  with  wine,  in  cups ;  and  when  every  one  had 
drank  of  it,  after  pronouncing  an  imprecation,  as  is  cus- 
.omary  in  solenm  sacrifices,  explained  his  plan."  In  a 
similar  manner,  Silius  Italicus  makes  the  Carthaginian 
Hannibal  swear,  an  instance  which  is  particularlv  suitable 
en  illustrate  the  above  pa&*iage,  because  the  Carthaginians 
wre  of  Phcnician  or  Canaanite  origin.  When  the  prophet 
Zechariah  describes  the  conversion  of  the  Philistines,  he 
makes  Jehovah  say,  (x.  7.)  "  And  I  will  take  away  his 
blood  out  of  his  mouth,  and  nis  abominations  from  between 
his  'eeth ;  but  he  that  remameth,  even  he,  shall  be  for  our 
God."  The  drinking  of  blood  at  sacrifices  was  prohibited 
to  the  Israelites  upon  pain  of  death. — Rosenmullkr. 

Yer.  7.  I  will  bless  the  Lord,  who  hath  given 

me  counsel ;  my  reins  also  instruct  me«in  the 

night-seasons. 
« 
Night  is  the  time  for  the  chief  ioys  and  sorrows  of  the 
Hindoos,  and  it  is  then  they  are  principally  engaged  in  the 
worship  of  their  gods;  because  tney  believe  praise  is  more 
acceptable  to  them  then,  than  at  any  other  period.  It  is 
believed,  also,  that  the  senses  have  more  power  in  the 
night ;  that  then  is  the  time  for  thought  ana  instruction ; 
hence  they  profess  to  derive  much  of  their  wisdom  at  that 
season.  The  Psalmist  says,  "  Thou  hast  visited  me  in  the 
night;**  and  the  heathen  priests  alwajrs  pretend  to  have 
their  communications  with  the  gods  "  when  deep  sleep 
ialleth  on  man."  See  them  at  their  bloody  sacrifices,  they 
are  nearly  always  held  at  the  same  time,  and  what  with  the 
sickly  glare  of  famps,  the  din  of  drums,  the  shrill  sound  of 
trumpets,  the  anxious  features  of  the  votaries,  the  ferocious 
scowl  of  the  sacrificer,  the  bloody  knife,  and  the  bleedlne 
victim,  all  wind  up  the  mind  to  a  high  pitch  of  horror,  and 
excite  our  contempt  for  the  deities  and  demons  to  whom 
night  is  the  time  of  offering  and  praise. — Roberts. 

PSALM  xvir. 
Ver.  2.  Let  my  sentence  come  forth  from  thy 
presence ;  let  thine  eyes  behold  the  things  that 
are  equal. 

David,  m  his  integrity,  thus  cried  to  the  Almighty,  and  so 
people  in  the  East,  who  are  innocent,  when  pleading  in  court, 
say,  "  Let  us  have  your  sentence ;"  t.  e.  in  contradiction  of 
that  of  their  enemies.  "  See,  my  lord,  the  things  that  are 
right."    "  Justice !  justice !"— Roberts. 

Ver.  10.  They  are  enclosed  in  their  own  fiit: 
with  their  mouth  they  speak  proudly. 

To  .say  a  man  is  fat,  often  means  he  is  very  proud.  Of 
one  who  speaks  pompously,  it  is  said,  **  What  can  we  do  1 
tassirlnd-lap-inal^  i.  e.  from  the  fat  of  his  flesh  he  declares 
himself.  **  Oh  I  the  fat  of  his  mouth ;  how  largejv  he 
talks!"  •*  Take  care,  fellow,  or  I  will  restrain  the  fat  of 
thy  month."  *'  From  the  intoxication  of  his  blood  he  thus 
talks  to  yon." — Robertb. 

Ver.  11.  They  have  now  compassed  us  in  our 
steps ;  they  have  set  their  eyes  bowing  down 
to  the  earth. 

A  man  who  has  people  watching  him  to  find  out  n  cause 
for  accusation  to  the  king,  or  great  men,  sajrs,  **  Yes,  they 
are  around  my  legs  and  my  feet ;  their  eyes  are  always 
open;  they  are  ever  watching  my  mvadu^^y,  e.  steps;  ». «. 
they  are  looking  for  the  impress,  or  footsteps^  in  the  earth. 
For  this  purpose,  the  eyes  of  the  enemies  of  David  were 
"bowing  down  to  the  •*aith."— Robbbts. 
47 
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Ver.  2.  The  Lord  %$  my  rock,  and  my  fortress, 
and  my  deliverer;  my  Qod,  my  strength,  in 
whom  I  will  trust ;  my  huckler,  and  the  horn 
of  my  salvation,  and  my  high  tower. 

See  on  Eph.  &  16. 

That  is,  my  strong,  mighty  deliverer.  The  image  is 
taken  from  the  bull,  whose  strength  and  defensive  weapon 
lie  in  his  horns.  Hence  a  horn  is  the  symbol  of  strength. 
Jer.  xlviii.  35,  says,  "  The  horn  of  Moab  is  cut  off;"  that 
is,  his  power  is  weakened.  Micah  iv.  13,  says,  "  Arise  and 
thrash,  O  daughter  of  Zion ;  for  I  wfll  make  thy  horn  iron, 
and  I  will  make  thy  foot  brass ;  and  thou  shalt  beat  in  pieces 
many  neople."  Ps.  cxxzii.  17,  "  There  will  I  make  the 
horn  of  David  to  bud :  I  have  adorned  a  lamp  for  mine 
anointed ;"  translated  by  Luther,  "  will  make  him  strong 
and  mighty."  The  Greeks  and  Romans  made  use  of  the 
same  image.  The  former  said  of  a  bold  and  valiant  man, 
'*  He  has  horns."  Horace  says  of  wine,  that  it  revived  the 
hope  of  the  afflicted,  and  gave  the  poor  '*  horns,"  that  is, 
courage  and  strength. — Rosbnmuller. 

The  most  extraordinary  oriental  costume  which  I  have 
yet  seen,  is  the  head-dress  worn  by  many  females  at  Deir 
el  Kamr,  and  in  all  the  adjacent  region  ot  Mount  Lebanon. 
In  the  cities  on  the  seacoast  it  is  not  so  frequently  seen.  It 
is  called  Tantoor,  and  is  set  on  the  forehead,  projecting 
like  a  straight  horn.  It  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  inches 
long;  in  its  thickness  gradually  diminishing;  having  its 
diameter  at  one  extremity  about  four  inches,  at  the  other 
about  two.  Ii  is  hollow,  otherwiise  the  weight  would  be  in- 
supportable to  the  stiffest  neck ;  and  it  is  tinselled  over,  so  as 
to  give  it  a  silvery  appearance.  The  end  with  the  larger 
diameter  rests  on  the  forehead,  where  it  is  strapped  to,  by 
one  strap  passing  behind  the  head,  and  another  passing 
under  the  chin :  the  horn  itself  protrudes  straight  forward, 
inclining  upward,  at  an  angle  of  about  twenty  or  thirty 
degrees.  Over  the  further  extremity  they  throw  the  veil, 
which  thus  serves  the  double  purpose  of  modesty  and  shade. 
I  could  hear  no  account  of  tne  origin  of  this  unicorn 
costume.  In  its  style  it  differs  materially  from  the  horns 
described  by  Bruce  in  Abyssinia,  and  b^  other  travellers, 
which  bave'been  considered  as  illustratmg  thosepassages 
in  scripture,  **  Lift  not  up  your  horn  on  high. — Thy  horn 
hast  thou  exalted,"  ^.  For  here  it  is  the  females  that 
wear  it ;  and  not  the  men,  as  in  Abyssinia :  it  has  no  ap- 
pearance of  strength,  nor  indeed,  to  me,  of  beauty;  although, 
doubtless,  amon^  the  females  of  Mount  Lebandn,  there  may 
be  as  much  vanity  in  their  mode  of  adjusting  and  bearing 
this  article  of  dress,  as  is  to  be  found  at  any  European  toilet. 
Some,  indeed,  though  very  few,  wear  this  monstrous  orna- 
ment protruding  from  one  side  of  the  fhce,  instead  of  the 
front :  but  I  could  obtain  no  satisfactory  account  of  this 
heretical  fashion,  any  more  than  of  the  orthodox  position 
of  the  Tantoor.  It  is  not  worn  by  the  Druse  women  only. 
The  servant  of  the  house  where  I  lived  at  Deir  el  Kanir 
wore  one :  so  also  did  a  yoimg  woman,  whose  marriage  I 
there  witnessed:  several,  likewise,  of  the  virgins,  that  wcm* 
her  fellows,  and  bore  her  company,  wore  this  head-dress, 
all  these  were  Christians.  Hanna  Doomani  told  me  that 
it  is  used  chiefly  by  the  lower  orders :  at  least  that  thostf 
who  have  been  brought  up  at  Damascus,  or  at  the  principal 
cities,  would  not  think  of  wearing  it.  In  other  wordo, 
probably,  it  is  the  true  ancient  female  mountaineer's  cos* 
tume ;  but  what  is  its  degree  of  antiquity,  it  may  be  difflcult 
to  discover. — Jowett. 

Ver.  5.  The  sorrows  of  hell  compassed  me  about ; 
the  snares  of  death  prevented  me. 

The  margin  has.  for  sorrtnos,  "  cords."  (2  Sam.  xxii.  6, 
Prov.  xiii.  14,  ano  xiv.  27.)  Dr.  Boothroyd  translate «, 
"  The  cords  of  hades  enclosed  me ;  the  snares  or'  death 
were  laid  for  me."  The  Psalmist  says  in  another  place, 
He  "  shall  rain  snares"  upon  the  wicked.  From  the  par- 
allel texts  in  Samuel  and  Proverbs,  it  is  evident  that  death, 
by  the  ancients,  in  figure  at  least,  was  peRsowiriED  and  de- 
scribed as  having  snares,  with  which  to  catch  the  bodies  of 
men.  The  Hindoo  Yamn,  "  the  catcher  of  the  souls  oi 
men,"  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  Charon  and  Minos  ot 
the  Egyptians  and  Grecians.    Yama  rides  on  a  bu^«'^'^  ^''^ 
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a  large  miBB  in  his  hand^  and  is  every  way  a  most  hide- 
ous lookiDg  monster.  In  his  anxiety  to  fill  his  caves  with 
mortals,  he  was  often  involved  in  great  dirootes  with  the 
ffods  and  others ;  as  in  the  case  of  Marcander,  who  was  a 
^voarite  of  the  supreme  Siva.  He  had  already  cast  his 
SNARE  upon  him,  and  was  about  to  drag  him  to  the  lower 
regions,  when  the  deity  appeared,  and  compelled  him  to 
relinquish  his  prey.  When  people  are  in  the  article  of 
death,  they  are  said  to  be  caught  in  the  snaeb  of  Yama. 
(See  MatL  zxUL  33.)— RoBsaTs. 


Yer.  33.  He  maketh  my  feet  like  hinds'  fttU  and 
aetteth  me  upo/i  my  nigh  places. 

The  allusions  to  this  animal  in  the  sacred  volume,  though 
not  numerous,  are  of  considerable  importance.  Its  name 
in  Hebrew,  (^n)  at/,  is  considered  by  Dr.  Shaw  as  a  gen- 
eric word,  including  all  the  species  of  the  deer  kmd; 
whether  thev  are  distinguished  by  round  horns,  as  the 
stag;  or  by  flat  ones,  as  the  fallow-deer;  or  by  the  small- 
ness  of  the  branches,  as  the  roe.  The  term  originally 
signified  aid  or  assistance ;  and,  in  the  progress  of  language, 
by  a  natural  and  easy  transition,  came  to  denote  an  animal 
furnished  with  the  means  of  defence,  but  limited  to  homed 
animals,  particularly  the  stag  and  the  hind.  This  creature 
seems  to  resemble  the  goat,  in  being  remarkably  sure-footed, 
and  delighting  in  elevated  situations. 

The  royal  rsalmist  alludes  to  both  circumstances  in  one 
of  his  triumphant  odes:  "  He  maketh  my  feet  like  hinds' 
feet,  and  setteth  me  upon  my  high  places."  He  might  also 
refer,  in  the  first  clause,  to  the  uncommon  solidity  and 
hardness  of  its  hoof,  which  Virgil  compares  to  brass,  which 
enables  it  to  tread,  with  ease,  the  pointed  rocks.  It  may 
seem,  from  the  words  of  David,  that  the  female  possesses  a 
surer  foot  and  a  harder  hoof  than  the  male,  for  be  ascribes 
to  himself  the  feet  of  the  hind ;  but  since  natural  historians 
have  not  remarked  any  difference  between  them,  it  is  prob- 
able he  was  led  to  the  choice  from  some  other  cause,  which 
it  may  not  be  easy  to  discover.  The  prophet  Habakkuk, 
in  the  close  of  his  prajrer,  has  the  same  allusion,  and  nearly 
in  the  same  worus :  "  He  will  make  my  feet  like  hinds' 
feet,  and  he  will  make  me  to  walk  upon  my  high  places." 
While  the  Psalmist  contents  himself  with  refernng  merely 
to  the  firmness  and  security  of  his  position,  "  he  setteth  me 
upon  my  high  places,"  the  prophet  encourages  himself  with 
the  persuasion,  that  his  God  would  conduct  him  through 
every  danger,  with  the  same  ease  and  safety  as  the  hind 
wains  amon^  the  difisof  the  rock. — Paxton. 

PSALM  XIX. 
Yer.  4.  Their  line  is  Rone  out  through  all  the 
earth,  and  their  words  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
In  them  hath  he  set  a  tahemacle  for  the  sun ; 
5.  Which  M  as  a  hridegroom  coming  out  of  his 
chamher,  amd  rejoiceth  as  a  strong  man  to  run 
a  race. 

The  espousals  by  moneVt  or  a  written  instrument,  were 
performed  by  the  man  and  woman  under  a  tent  or  canopy 
erected  for  that  purpose.  Into  this  chamber  the  bride- 
groom was  accustomed  to  go  with  his  bride,  that  he  might 
talk  with  her  more  Ihmiliarly :  which  was  considered  as  a 
ceremony  of  confirmation  to  the  wedlock.  While  he  was 
there,  no  person  was  allowed  to  enter  j  his  friends  and  at^ 
tendants  waited  for  him  at  the  door,  with  torches  and  lamps 
in  their  hands;  and  when  he  came  out,  he  was  received  by 
all  that  were  present  with  great  joy  and  acclamation.  To 
this  ancient  custom,  the  Psalmist  alludes  in  his  magnifi- 
cent description  of  the  heavens :  "  In  them  he  set  a  taber- 
aacle  for  the  sun ;  which  is  as  a  bridegroom  coming  out  of 
his  chamber,  and  rejoices  as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race." — 
Paxton. 

V^er.  10.  More  to  be  desired  art  they  than  gold, 
vea,  than  much  fine  gold;  sweeter  also  than 
honey  and  the  honey-comb. 

There  is  no  difference  made  amonff  us,  between  the 
4i  Ucacy  of  honey  in  the  comb,  and  after  Its  separation  fWmi 
U    We  may  therefore  be  at  a  lost  to  enter  into  the  energy 


of  that  expression,  "  Sweeter  than  honey,  and  the  honeyw 
comb,"  Ps.  xix.  10 ;  or,  to  express  it  with  the  same  emphasis 
as  our  tran^tion  does  the  preceding  clause, "  Sweeter  than 
honey,  yea,  than  the  honeycomb,"  wnich  last,  it  should  seem, 
from  die  turn  of  thought  of  the  Psalmist,  is  as  much  to  be 
preferred  to  honey,  as  the  finest  gold  is  to  that  of  a  more 
Impure  nature. 

But  this  will  appear  in  a  more  easy  light,  if  the  diet  and 
the  relish  of  the  present  Moors  of  West  BarlNiiy  be  thought 
to  resemble  those  of  the  times  of  the  Psalmist:  for  a  paper 
published  first  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  alier 
that  by  Dr.  EUiUey,  in  the  Afiseeilanea  Ouriosa^  informs  us, 
that  ther  esteem  honey  a  wholesome  breakfast,  '*  and  the 
most  deucious  that  which  is  in  the  comb,  with  the  young 
bees  in  it,  before  they  come  out  of  their  cases,  while  they 
still  look  milkwhite,  and  resemble,  being  taking  out,  gen- 
tles, such  as  fishers  use :  these  I  have  often  ate  of,  but  they 
seemed  insipid  to  my  palate,  and  sometimes  I  found  they 
gave  me  the  heartburn.^' — HARMBa. 

PSALM  XX. 

Yer.  5.  We  will  rejoice  in  thy  salvation,  and  in 
the  name  of  our  God  we  will  set  up  our  ban- 
ners :  the  Lord  fulfil  all  thy  petitions. 

In  all  religious  as  well  as  warlike  processions,  the  people 
carry  banners.  Hence  on  the  pinnacles  of  their  sacred  cars, 
on  the  domes  or  gateways  of  tneir  temples,  and  on  the  root 
of  a  new  house,  may  be  seen  the  banner  of  the  caste  or  sect 
floating  in  the  air.  Siva,  the  supreme,  also  is  described  aa 
having  a  banner  in  the  celestial  world. 

When  a  person  makes  a  solemn  vow  to  go  on  a  pilgrim* 
age,  to  perrorm  a  penance,  or  to  bathe  in  holy  water ;  or 
wnen  a  man  has  a  dispute  in  a  court  of  law,  or  in  any  other 
way ;  or  when  a  disobedient  son  has  resolved  to  act  as  ha 
pleases ;  it  in  said, "  Why  try  to  move  him  from  his  pur- 
pose 1  lussil4cattit  he  has  tied  up,  and  stands  by  his  ran- 
ner :"  which  implies,  he  must  and  will  abide  by  his  purpose. 
— Roberts. 

The  banners  formerly  so  much  used  were  a  part  of  mill* 
tary  equipage,  borne  in  times  of  war  lo  assemble,  direct, 
distinguish,  and  encourage  the  troops.  They  might  possi- 
bly be  used  for  other  purposes  also.  Occasions  or  joy, 
'splendid  processions^  and  especially  a  royal  habitation, 
might  severally  be  distine^iished  in  this  way.  The  words 
of  the  Psalmist  may  perhaps  be  wholly  figurative :  but  if 
they  should  be  literally  understood,  the  allusion  of  erecting 
a  banner  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  acknowledging  his  glory, 
and  imploring  his  favour^  might  be  justified  from  an  exist- 
ing practice.  Certain  it  is,  that  we  find  this  custom  preva- 
lent on  this  very  principle,  in  other  places,  into  which  it 
might  originally  have  been  introdocea  from  Judea.  Thus 
Mr.  Turner  says,  "  I  was  told  that  it  was  a  custom  with  the 
soobah  to  ascend  the  hill  every  month,  when  be  sets  up  a 
white  flag,  and  performs  some  religions  ceremonies,  to  con- 
ciliate the  favour  of  a  dewta,  or  invisible  being,  the  genius 
of  the  place,  who  is  said  to  hover  about  the  summit,  dis- 
pensing at  his  will  good  and  evil  to  every  thing  around 
him."   (Turner's  Travels.)— Burdbb. 

PSALM  xxn. 

Title — To  the  chief  Musician  upon  Aijeleth  Sha- 
har,  (Hind  of  the  Morning.)  A  Pnlm  of  Di- 
▼id. 

Manv  curious  observations  have  been  made  on  the  titles 
of  the  Psalms,  but  attended  with  the  greatest  unoeitainty. 
Later  eastern  customs,  respecting  the  titles  of  books  and 
poem<<,  may  perhaps  give  a  little  more  certaintv  to  these 
matters :  but  great  precision  must  not  be  expected.  Dller- 
belot  tells  us,  that  a  Persian  metaphysical  and  mystic  poem 
was  called  a  Rose  Bn^.  A  collection  of  moral  essays,  the 
Garden  of  Anenumies.  Another  eastern  book,  the  Lion  nf 
the  ForesL  That  Scherfeddin  al  Baussiri  called  a  poem  of 
his,  written  in  praise  of  his  Arabian  prophet,  who,  he  af- 
firmed, had  cured  him  of  a  paral3rtic  aisorder  in  his  sleep, 
the  BMl  efa  Dervetk ;  anci  because  he  is  celebrated  there 
for  having  given  sight  to  a  blind  person,  this  poem  is  also 
entitled  by  its  author,  the  Bright  Star. 
The  ancicot  Jewish  taste  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
I  have  been  of  the  same  kind.    Agreeable  to  which  is  the  ex- 
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planation  some  learned  men  have  g[iTen,  of  David's  com- 
manding  the  bow  to  be  taught  the  cmldren  of  Israel,  2  Sam. 
L  18,  which  they  apprehended  did  not  relate  to  the  use  of 
that  weapon  in  war.  Irat  to  the  hymn  which  he  composed  on 
occasion  of  the  deatk  of  Sanl  and  Jonathan,  and  from  which 
be  entitled  this  elegy,  as  they  think,  the  Bow,  The  twenty- 
second  Psalm  might,  in  like  manner,  be  called  the  Bindof 
tke  Mfmin^!  the  flAy-^xdi,  the  Dcije  dumb  in  disiaiU places  ; 
the  sixtieth,  the  LUy  of  tke  T^simtm^;  the  eightieth,  the 
Lilies  of  tke  T^stsm^iiy,  in  the  plaral*;  and  the  forty-fifth, 
simply  the  IMUs. 

It  is  sufficiently  eirident,  I  should  think,  that  these  terms 
dio  not  denote  certain  musical  inst ruments.  For  if  they  did, 
why  do  the  more  common  names  of  the  timbre  ,  the  harp, 
the  psaltery,  and  the  trumpet,  with  which  psalms  were 
sung,  Ps.  Izxxi.  3,  3,  nearer  appear  in  those  titles  1 

Do  they  signify  certain  tunes  1  It  ought  not  however  to 
be  imagined  that  these  tunes  are  so  called  from  their  bear- 
ing some  resemblance  to  the  noises  made  by  the  things 
mentioned  in  the  titles,  for  lilies  are  «i/im^,  if  this  supposition 
should  otherwise  have  been  allowed  with  respect  to  the 
Hind  of  the  Morning.  Nor  does  the  fifty-sixth  Psalm  speak 
of  the  mourning  of  the  dove,  but  of  its  dwnbness.  If  ther 
signify  Pwnes  at  all,  they  must  signify  the  tunes  to  which 
such  songs  or  hymns  were  sung^  as  were  distinguished  \xf 
these  names:  and  so  the  inquiry  will  terminate  in  this 
point,  whether  the  Psalms  to  which  these  titles  are  affixed 
were  called  l^  these  names ;  or  whether  they  were  some 
other  psalms,  or  songs,  to  the  tune  of  which  these  were  to 
be  sung.  And  as  we  do  not  find  the  bow  referred  to,  nor 
the  same  name  twice  made  use  of,  so  far  as  our  lights 
reach,  it  seems  most  probable  that  these  are  the  names  of 
tho9e  very  Psalms  to  which  they  are  prefixed. 

The  forty-second  Psalm,  it  may  be  thought,  might  very 
well  have  been  entitled  the  ERnd  of  tke  Morning,  because, 
as  that  ponied  after  the  water  brooks,  so  panted  the  soul  of 
the  PsaimiHt  after  God ;  but  the  twenty-second  Psalm,  it  is 
certain,  might  equally  well  be  distingaished  by  this  title, 
Dogs  have  compassed  «:«,  the  assemHp  of  tke  wicked  ka/oe 
tndosed  me?  and  as  the  Psalmist,  in  the  foity-eeeond  Psalm, 
rather  chose  to  compare  himaeii  to  a  koH^  than  a  Und^  the 
twenty-second  Psalm  much  better  answers  this  title,  in 
which  he  speaks  of  his  hunted  soul  in  the  feminine  Ren- 
der :  Deliver  mm  soul  from  tke  sword,  nuf  darling  (which  in 
the  original  is  Kminine)/r<7m  tke  power  of  Ike  dog.  Every 
one  that  reflects  on  the  circumstances  of  David,  at  the 
time  to  which  the  fifty-sixth  Psalm  refers,  and  considers 
the  oriental  taste,  will  not  wonder  to  see  that  Psalm  en- 
titled the  Dove  dumJb  in  distant  places  g  nor  are  lilies  more 
improper  to  be  made  the  title  of^  other  Psalms,  with  proper 
ilistinctions,  than  a  Oarden  of  Anemonies  to  be  the  name  of 
a  collection  of  moral  discourses. — Harmkr. 

Ver.  6.  But  I  am  a  worm,  and  no  man ;  a  re- 
proach of  men,  and  despised  of  the  people. 

When  a  man  complains  and  abhors  himself,  he  asks, 
'*  What  am  n  a  worm!  a  worm!"  "  Ahl  the  proud  man; 
he  regarded  me  as  a  worm :  well  should  I  litre  to  say  to 
him,  we  are  all  worms.'*  "  Worm,  crawl  out  of  my  pres- 
ence."— ROBSRTB. 

Ver.  7.  All  they  that  see  me  laug'h  me  to  scorn; 
they  shoot  out  the  lip,  they  shake  the  head. 

Ainsworth  has  thi»*-"  All  they  that  see  me,  doe  skofi*at 
inee:  they  make-a-mow  with  the  lip,  they  wag  the  bead." 
It  is  exceedingly  contemptuons  to  protrude  the  lower  lip ; 
and,  generally  speaking,  it  is  only  done  to  those  of  a  mean 
condition.  Those  who  caimol  grant  a  favour,  or  who  have 
not  the  power  to  perform  something  they  have  been  re- 
quested to  do,  "  shoot  out  the  Up."  To  shake  the  head  is 
a  favourite  way  of  giving  the  negaUve,  and  ts  also  a  mark 
ef  d  isdain.— RoBBBTB.    . 

Ver.  10.  I  was  cast  upon  thee  from  the  womh. 

"Wbht!**  asks  the  old  slavo,  "will  yon  dInniM  me 
now  t  Have  I  not  been  cast  npoii  yon  ftook  the  ktiipum  1" 
wornb.^  ]tonR<ni. 

Ver.  12.  Many  bulls  have  compassed  me:  strong 
luU$  of  Bashan  have  beaet  me  round, 


Bishop  Home  says,  the  latter  verse,  if  literall/  transla- 
ted, runs  thus :  "  Rebuke  the  wild  beast  of  the  reeds,  the 
congregation  of  the  mighty  among  I  he  calves  of  the  nations, 
skipping  or  exulting  with  pieces  of  silver."  Wicked  men. 
or  those  who  have  much  oodily  strength,  who  insult  ana 
domineer  over  the  weak,  and  all  "lewd  fellows  of  the 
baser  sort,"  are  called  madMkul,  i.  e.  bulls.  "  Of  what 
country  are  yon  tlie  bull  V  People  of  docile  dispositions 
— those  who  live  at  peace  with  their  neighbours— are  called 
cows  or  calves :  hence  when  violent  men  injure  them,  it 
is'  said,  "  See  those  bulls  how  they  are  oppressing  the 
calves ;  look  at  them,  they  are  always  buttinr  the  cows." 
"Why  has  this  mad  bull  of  Point  Pedro  come  hither  1  Go, 
bull,  go,  graze  in  thy  own  pastures."  David,  therefore, 
prayed  that  the  Lord  would  rebuke  the  bulls  who  thus 
troubled  bis  people. — Roberts. 

The  strength  of  the  bull  is  too  remarkable  to  require  de- 
scription ;  and  his  courage  and  fierceness  are  so  great,  that 
he  ventures  at  times  to  combat  the  lion  himself.  Nor  is 
he  more  celebrated  for  these  qualities,  than  for  his  disposi- 
tion to  unite  with  those  of  his  own  kind,  against  their  com- 
mon enemy.  For  these  reasons  he  has  been  ehosen  by  the 
Spirit  of  inspiration,  to  symbolize  the  powerful,  fierce,  and 
implacable  enemies  of  our  blessed  Redeemer;  who,  for- 
getting their  personal  animosities,  combined  against  his 
precious  life,  and  succeeded  in  procuring  his  crucifixion : 
"  Many  bulls  have  compassed  me:  strong  bulls  of  Bashan 
have  beset  me  round."  Nor  can  we  conceive  a  more  stri- 
king and  appropriate  symbol  of  a  fierce  and  ruthless  war- 
rior ;  an  instance  of  which  occurs  in  that  supplication  of 
David :  '*  Rebuke  the  company  of  the  spearmen,  the  mul- 
titude of  the  bulls,  with  the  calves  of  the  people,  till  every 
one  submit  himself  with  pieces  of  silver."  In  the  sublime 
description  of  Isaiah,  which  seems  to  refer  to  some  great 
revolutions,  which  are  to  be  efi*ected  in  times  long  poste- 
rior to  the  age  in  which  he  flourished ;  probably  in  these 
last  days,  antecedent  to  the  millennial  state  of  the  church; 
&e  complete  destruction  of  her  strong  and  cmel  enemies 
is  thus  foretold :  "  And  the  unicorns  shall  come  down  with 
them,  and  the  bullocks  with  the  bulls,  and  their  land  shall 
be  soaked  with  blood,  and  their  dust  made  fat  with  lat^ 
ness."— Paxton. 

Ver.  16.  For  dogs  have  compassed  me;  the  as- 
semhly  of  the  wicked  have  enclosed  me :  they 
pierced  my  hands  and  my  feet. 

"  The  dog,"  says  Poiret,  "  loses  in  Barhary,  as  in  the 
Cast  in  general,  a  part  of  those  social  qualities  which  make 
him  the  friena  of  man.  He  is  no  longer  that  domes- 
tic, mild,  insinuating  animal,  faithfully  attached  to  bis 
master,  and  ever  ready  to  defend  him,  even  at  the  expense 
of  his  life.  Among  the  Arabs  he  is  cruel,  blood-thirsty, 
always  hungry,  and  never  satisfied.  His  look  is  savage, 
hispnysiognomy  ieiioble^and  his  appearance  disagreeable. 
The  Moors  grant  nim,  mdeed,  a  comer  of  their  tent ;  but 
this  is  all.  They  never  caress  him,  never  throw  him  any 
thing  to  eat.  To  this  treatment,  in  my  opinion,  must  the 
indifference  of  the  dogs  towards  their  master  be  ascribed. 
Very  often  they  have  not  even  any  master.  They  choose 
a  tent  as  a  place  of  reftige ;  they  are  suffered  to  remain 
there,  and  no  ftirther  notice  is  taken  of  Uiem.  Refuse, 
carrion,  filth,  every  thing  is  good  enough  for  them,  if  they 
can  but  appease  their  hunger.  They  are  lean,  einacialeu, 
and  have  scarcely  any  belly.  Among  themselves  they  sel- 
dom bite  each  other :  but  they  imite  against  the  stranger 
who  approaches  the  Arab  tents,  ihriously  attack  him,  and 
would  tear  him  to  pieces  if  he  did  not  seek  safety  in  flight 
fVom  this  starved  troop.  If  any  person  were  unable  to  de- 
fend himself,  or  had  the  misfortune  to  fall,  he  would  be  in 
^^ger  of  being  devoured,  for  these  dogs  are  very  greedy 
after  human  flesh."  D'Arvieux  alao  observes,  that  the 
Bedouin  Arabs  keep  a  great  number  of  dogs,  which  run 
about  in  and  out  of  the  camp,  begin  to  bark  at  the  lea.<:t 
noise  they  hear,  and  answer  each  other.  "  These  dogs," 
says  he,  "  are  not  accustomed  to  see  people  walkmg  about 
late  at  night,  and  I  believe  that  they  would  tear  any  one  m 
pieces  who  should  venture  to  approach  the  camp."  "  In  Mo- 
rocco," «<ays  Hdst, "  there  are  oogs  in  abundance,  and  as  the 
ereater  part  of  the  Moonr  have  scarcely  enough  to  live  on  foi 
Utemselves,  much  less  to  feed  dogs,  they  suffer  them  to  lie 
about  the  streets  so  starved  (hat  they  can  nardly.^ang  to- 
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gatluir,  and  almost  devoured  bjr  fleas  and  Termin.  Bat  these 
dogSp  vhich  do  not  move  during  the  dajrtime,  though  they 
are  frequently  trodden  on,  are  so  insupportahle  in  theni^ht, 
not  only  on  account  of  their  barking,  bellowing,  and  cnes, 
but  also  because  they  are  so  savage  and  sleep  so  little,  that 
nobodr  is  able  to  go  through  the  streets  without  a  watch- 
man. 

"  During  all  the  long  tour  through  this  dreary  and  melan- 
choly ciiy,  (Alexandria,  in  Egypt,)  Europe  and  its  liveli- 
ness was  pictured  to  me  only  by  the  bustle  and  by  the  activ- 
ity of  the  sparrows.  I  here  no  longer  recognised  the  do^, 
that  friend  of  man,  the  attached  and  faithful  companion, 
the  lively  and  honest  courtier ;  he  is  here  a  gloomy  egotist, 
unknown  to  the  host  under  whose  roof  he  dwells,  cut  on 
from  human  intercourse,  without  being  less  of  a  slave ;  he 
does  not  know  him  whose  house  he  protects,  and  devours  his 
corpse  without  repugnance.  The  following  circumstance 
will  fuUv  paint  his  character.  In  the  evening  of  the  day 
on  which  i  arrived  at  Alexandria,  I  went  to  our  ship  to 
supp^  myself  with  clean  linen.  It  was  eleven  o'clock  at 
nignt  when  I  came  again  on  shore,  and  I  was  half  a  league 
from  my  quarters.  I  was  obliged  to  ^o  through  a  city 
taken  only  that  morning  by  storm,  and  m  which  I  did  not 
know  a  street.  No  reward  could  induce  my  man  to  quit 
his  boat  and  accompany  me.  I  undertook  the  journey 
alone,  and  went  over  the  burying-s[round,  in  spite  of  the 
manes,  as  I  was  best  acquainted  with  this  road.  At  the 
first  habitations  of  the  living,  I  was  attacked  b^  whole 
troops  of  furious  dogs,  who  made  their  attacks  from  the 
doors,  from  the  streets,  and  the  roofe;  and  the  barking  re- 
sounded from  house  to  house,  from  one  family  to  another. 
I  soon,  however,  observed  that  the  war  declared  against  me 
was  not  grounded  on  any  coalition;  for  as  soon  as  I  had 
quitted  the  territory  of  the  attackers,  they  were  driven 
away  by  the  others,  who  received  me  on  their  frontiers. 
The  darkness  was  onlv  lightened  by  the  stars,  and  by  the 
constant  glimmer  of  the  nights  in  this  climate.  Not  to 
lose  this  advantage,  to  avoia  the  barking  of  the  dogs,  and 
to  take  a  road  which  I  knew  could  not  lead  me  astray,  I 
left  the  streets,  and  resolved  to  go  along  the  beach ;  but 
walls  and  timber-yards,  which  extended  to  the  sea,  blocked 
up  the  way.  After  having  waded  through  the  water  to 
escape  from  the  dogs,  and  climbed  over  walls  where  the 
sea  was  too  deep,  exhausted  by  anxiety  and  fatigue,  and 
^uite  wet,  I  reached  one  of  our  sentinels  about  midnight, 
in  the  conviction  that  the  dog  is  the  most  dreadful  among 
the  Egjrptian  plagues."    (Denon.)— Rossmbcdller. 

Yer.  21.  Save  me  from  the  lion's  mouth :  for  thou 
hast  heard  me  from  the  horns  of  the  unicorns. 

Those  who  are  in  great  trouble  fh>m  the  power  or  cruelty 
of  others,  often  cry  out  to  their  gods—"  Ah  1  save  me  from 
the  tusk  of  the  elephant!  From  the  mouth  of  the  tigerjiind 
the  tusks  of  the  boar,  deliver  me— deliver  me!"  "who 
will  save  me  from  the  horn  of  the  kdndam  ?"  This  animal 
is  now  extinct  in  these  regions,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine what  it  was:  the  word  in  the  Sai^r-J^ardthe  is 
rendered  jungle-cow,  but  it  was  probably  the  rninoceros; 
and  Dr.  Boothroyd  translates,  "  from  tne  horns  of  the 
rhinoceros,  defend  me." — Robbrts. 

PSALM  XXIII. 

Ver.  1.  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd;  I  shall  not 
want  2.  He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green 
pastures :  he  leadeth  m^  beside  the  still  waters. 

In  this  figure  the  Psalmist  had  in  his  view  a  shepherd 
leadirg  his  flock  into  luxuriant  fields,  and  causing  them  to 
quench  tjeir  thirst  and  repose  by  gentle  streams.  In  a 
tropical  clime,  a  tranquil  stream  and  a  green  pasture  are 
peculiarly  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Hence  many  eastern  alle- 
gories are  taken  from  such  scenes.  "  Never,  never  wiU  I 
foiget  my  Qod :  he  has  brought  rae  into  a  plenteous  pastur- 
age, and  folded  me  near  an  abundance  of  water."  "  Why 
does  he  like  thv  country  1"—"  Because  he  has  good  gro' 
zing."  "  Tamban  has  left  his  master,  because  there  was 
not  much  grass."  **  Much  grass  I  why  the  bull  was  never 
^tisfied."  "Well,  friend,  whither  are  you  going  1  in 
search  of  grass  and  waterl"— "  Yes;  the  fat  one  has  be- 
come lean,  because  his  grass  has  withered  and  his  water 


The  patriarchs  wandered  with  thdr  cattle  among  the 
towns  and  villa|re8  of  Canaan,  and  fed  them  even  in  the 
most  populous  districts  without  molestation.  And  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  the  Kenites  and  Rechabites  lived  in 
Palestine  under  tents,  and  fed  their  cattle  wherever  they 
could  find  pasture,  when  the  country  was  crowded  with  in- 
habitants, long  after  it  bad  been  divided  by  lot  among  the 
tribes.  The  fiedouin  Arabs  claim  the  same  privilege  in 
those  countries  to  this  day,  which,  depopulated  as  they  are. 
probably  contain  as  many  inhabitants  m  their  totms  ana 
villases,  as  in  the  days  of  Abraham.  Nor  is  this  custom 
peculiar  to  Palestine ;  in  Barbary  and  other  places,  they 
live  in  the  same  manner.  Great  numbers  of  Arabian 
shepherds  come  into  Egypt  itself,  in  the  months  of  Novem- 
ber, December,  and  January,  from  three  or  four  hundred 
leases  distance,  to  feed  their  camels  and  their  horses.  A  ftex 
having  spent  some  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Nile, 
they  retire  into  the  deserts,  from  whence,  by  routes  with 
which  they  are  acquainted,  they  pass  into  other  regions  to 
dwell  there,  in  like  manner,  some  months  of  the  year,  till 
the  return  of  the  usual  season  recalls  them  to  the  vale  of 
Egypt.  To  this  ca^tom  of  leading  the  flocks  from  cme 
country  and  region  to  another,  the  royal  Psalmist  alludes 
in  that  beautiful  pastoral:  "  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd ;  I 
shall  not  want.  He  makeih  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pas- 
tures ;  he  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters.  He  restoreth 
my  soul ;  be  leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of  righteousness,  for 
his  name's  sake."  We  are  taught  by  the  prophet  to  look 
for  the  same  blessings  ftrom  the  vigilant  care  and  tender* 
ness  of  Messiah :  "  They  shall  feed  in  the  ways,  and  their 
pastures  shall  be  in  all  nigh  places.  They  shall  not  hun- 
ger nor  thirst ;  neither  shall  the  heat  nor  sun  smite  them ; 
for  he  that  hath  mercy  on  them,  shall  lead  them ;  even  by 
the  springs  of  water  shall  he  guide  them,  and  I  will  make 
all  my  mountains  a  way.  and  my  hvhways  'shall  be  exalt- 
ed." The  conduct  of  the  eastern  shepherd  in  leading  his 
flock  to  the  green  pastures,  and  the  still  waters,  is  clearly 
alluded  to  by  John,  in  the  book  of  Revelation:  "  For  the 
Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  shall  feed  them, 
and  lead  them  unto  living  fountains  of  waters ;  and  Goa 
shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes."— Paxton. 

Ver.  4.  Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  df  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil :  for 
thou  art  with  me ;  thy  rod  and  thy  staflf  they 
comfort  me. 

"  He  was  indeed  a  good  king;  by  his  sceptre  and  vmr 
hreUa  he  comforted  his  subjects.  By  the  staff  or  scepir» 
he  gently  governed  and  protected  his  people ;  and  by  his 
ufkbreila  he  defended  them  ftrom  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun. 
**  Yes :  by  these  are  we  instructed,  guided,  supported,  and 
defended;  what  have  we  to  fearl  great  is  our  safety  and 
confidence."  *'  You  are  now  becoming  an  old  man,  and 
your  children  are  youn^,  what  will  become  of  them  after 
your  death  1" — *'  Ah  1  friend,  is  there  not  a  staff  in  the  hand 
of  Godi"  "  Truly,  my  wife  and  children  have  gone;  ^ey 
have  reclined  in  the  place  of  burning,  but  my  stafi*  is  still 
with  me."  *<  See  the  wicked  one,  he  has  not  a  staff  left." 
-^Roberts. 

In  the  bag  or  scrip,  which  is  mentioned  by  Samuel  as 
a  part  of  the  shepheid's  furniture,  his  provisions,  and  other 
necessaries,  are  carried.  He  bears  in  his  hand  a  staff  ot 
considerable  length,  with  which  he  keeps  his  cattle  in  order, 
and  numbers  them  when  they  return  from  the  field.  To 
this  instrument  the  Psalmist  refers  in  Ihat  beautiftil  and 
affecting  passage,  where  he  addresses  Jehovah  as  the  shep- 
herd of  his  soul :  "  Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil:  for  thou  art 
with  me ;  thy  rod  andthy  staff  they  oomf<»t  me."-— Paxtow. 

Ver.  5.  Thou  prepares!  a  table  before  me  in  the 

Ereaenceof  mine  enemies:  thou  anointest  my 
ead  with  oil;  my  cup  runneth  over. 

In  Hindostan,  when  a  penon  of  rank  and  opnlence  re* 
ceives  a  guest,  whom  he  wisbes  to  distinguish  oy  peculiar 
marks  of  regard,  he  pours  upon  his  hands  and  arms,  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  company,  a  delightful  odoriferous 
perfume,  puts  a  golden  cup  into  nis  hanel,  and  pours  wine 
into  it  till  u  nm  over;  assuring  him  at  the  same  time,  thai 
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it  is  to  him  a  great  pleasQre  to  receive  him  into  his  house, 
and  that  he  shall  find  under  his  roof  every  comfort  which 
he  could  bestow.  The  reference  to  this  custom,  which  at 
one  time  was  probably  general  throughout  the  East,  in  the 
twenty-third  Fsalm,  is  at  once  beautiful  and  striking: 
"  Thou  preparest  a  table  before  me  in  the  presence  of  mine 
en<  mies ;  thou  anointest  my  head  with  oil  jny  cup  nmneth 
over."  The  Lord  had  early  received  the  Psalmist  into  fa« 
vour ;  raised  him  to  the  highest  honours,  from  a  very  bum- 
ble coudition  ^  and,  what  was  infinitely  better,  be  set  before 
him  tLe  inestimable  blessinas  of  redeeming  love,  prepared 
him  by  a  copious  unction  of  the  holy  Spint  to  enjoy  them, 
and  welcomed  him  in  the  most  hoDourable  manner,  by  put- 
ting the  cup  of  salvation  into  his  hand,  in  the  presence  of 
all  his  people,  and  pouring  into  it  with  unsparing  liberality, 
the  wine  of  heavenly  consolation. — Pazton. 

On  all  joyful  occasions  the  people  of  the  East  anoint  the 
head  with  oil.  Hence,  at  their  marriages,  and  other  festive 
times,  the  youn^  and  old  may  be  seen  with  their  long  black 
tresses  neatly  tied  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  shining  and 
smooth,  like  polished  ebony.  The  Psalmist,  therefore,  re- 
ioicing  in  Gkxi  as  his  protector,  says,  *'  Thou  anointest  my 
nead  with  oil."  It  is  an  act  or  great  respect  to  pour  per- 
fumed oU  on  the  head  of  a  distinguished  guest;  hence  the 
woman  in  the  gospel  manifested  her  respect  for  the  Saviour 
by  pouring  "  precious  ointment**  on  his  nead. — Roberts. 

In  the  East,  the  people  frequently  anoint  their  visiters 
with  some  very  fragrant  perfume ;  and  give  them  a  cup  or 
a  glass  of  some  choice  wme,  which  thev  are  careful  to  fill 
till  it  runs  over.  The  first  was  designed  to  show  their  love 
and  respect ;  the  latter  to  imply  that  while  they  remained 
there,  they  should  have  an  abundance  of  everv  thing.  To 
something  of  this  kind  the  Psalmist  probably  alludes  in 
this  p&ssage. — Bubder. 

PSALM  XXIV. 
Vcr.  7.  Lift  ap  your  heads,  O  ye  gates:  and  be 
ye  iift  up,  ye  everlasting  doors;  and  tne  King 
of  glory  sfauall  come  in. 

See  on  Prov.  17. 19. 

•    PSALM  XXV. 
Ver.  15.  Mine  eyes  are  ever  towards  the  Lord  ; 
for  he  shall  pluck  my  feet  out  of  the  net. 

"  Those  who  delight  in  fowling,  do  not  spring  the  game 
with  dog%  as  we  do;  but,  shading  themselves  with  an  ob- 
long piece  of  canvass,  stretched  over  a  couple  of  reeds  or 
sticks,  like  a  door,  tbev  walk  with  it  through  the  several 
brakes  and  avenues,  where  they  expect  to  find  game.  The 
canvass  is  usnallv  spotted,  or  painted  with  the  figure  of  a 
leopard,  and  perforated  near  tne  top  in  a  few  places,  for  the 
fowler  to  look  through,  and  observe  what  passes  before  him. 
The  partridge,  and  other  gregarious  birds,  when  the  canvass 
approaches,  will  covey  toother,  although  they  were  feeding 
before  at  some  distance  from  one  another.  The  woodcock, 
anail,  and  other  birds,  which  do  not  commonlv  feed  in 
docks,  will,  at  sight  of  the  extended  canvass,  stand  still  and 
look  with  astonishment,  which  gives  the  sportsman  an  op- 
portunity of  coming  very  near  them;  and  then  resting  the 
canvass  upon  the  ground,  and  directing  the  muzzle  of  his 
piece  through  one  of  the  holes,  he  will  sometimes  shoot  a 
whole  covey  at  a  time.  The  Arabs  have  another,  bat  a 
more  laborious  method  of  catching  these  birds;  for  ob- 
serving that  thev  become  languid  and  fatigued,  afler  they 
have  l^en  hastily  put  up  two  or  three  times,  they  immedi- 
ately run  in  npon  them,  and  knock  fhem  down  with  their 
bludgeons.  Thev  are  likewise  well  acquainted  with  that 
method  of  catching  partridges  called  tunnelling;  and  to 
make  the  capture  the  greater,  they  will  somi^times  place 
behmd  ihe  nee  a  cage  with  some  tame  ones  within,  wnich, 
by  their  perpetual  chirping  and  calling,  quickly  bring 
down  the  coveys  which  are  within  hearing,  and  by  that 
mean^  destroy  great  numbers  of  them.  To  hunt  the  jack- 
al, which  greatly  abounds  in  that  country,  thej  sometimes 
use  a  leopard  which  has  been  trained  to  hantmj(  from  his 
vouth.  The  hunter  keeps  the  animal  before  him  on  his 
horse,  and  when  he  meets  with  a  jackal,  the  leopard  leaps 
down,  and  creeps  along  till  he  thinks  himself  within  reach 
of  the  prey,  when  he  leaps  upon  it  with  incedible  agility. 


throwing  himself  seventeen  or  eighteen  feet  at  a  time.* 
These  statements  illustrate  the  force  and  propriety  of  those 
passages  of  holy  writ,  which  allude  to  the  arts  and  imple- 
ments of  the  hunter  and  the  fowler,  by  which  the  timid  vic- 
tim is  taken  ere  it  is  aware ;  or  tne  bold  is  compeUed  by 
main  force,  or  by  deadly  wounds,  to  submit  to  nis  more 
cunning  or  powerful  adversary.  It  is  not  without  reason 
the  Psalmist  reioiced  that  the  snare  was  broken,  and  his 
soul  had  escaped  as  a  bird  from  the  snare  of  the  fowler; 
and  that  Gkxlnad  brought  his  feet  out  of  the  net. — Pixro^. 

PSALM  XXVII. 
Ver.  6.  And  now  shall  my  head  be  lified  up 
above  mine  enemies  round  about  me :  therefore 
will  I  offer  in  his  tabernacle  sacrifices  of  joy; 
I  will  sing,  yea,  I  will  sing  praises  unto  the 
Lord. 

"  The  Modeliar  is  now  fixed  in  his  situation."— "  IsheT 
— **  Yes,  3res,  he  is  on  the  mountain,  and  is  like  unto  it." 
"  Who  will  take  me  out  of  this  mud,  and  place  me  upon 
the  mountain  1"— Roberts. 

PSALM  XXVIII. 
Ver.  1.  Unto  thee  will  I  cry,  O  Lord,  my  rock; 
be  not  silent  to  me :  lest,  if  thou  be  silent  to 
me,  I  become  like  them  that  go  down  into  the 
pit. 

See  on  Job  S3. 18, 21 

Ver.  2.  Hear  the  voice  of  my  supplications,  when 
I  cry  unto  thee,  when  I  lift  up  my  hands  Upwards 
thy  holy  oracle. 

See  on  Ps.  44. 20. 

PSALM  XXIX. 

Ver.  5.  The  voice  of  the  Lord  breaketh  the  ce- 
dars; yea,  the  Lord  breaketh  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon. 

See  on  Dent  3. 25. 

Ver.  9.  The  voice  of  the  Lord  maketh  the  hinds 
to  calve,  and  discovereth  the  forests:  and  in  his 
temple  doth  every  one  speak  of  his  glory. 

Ainsworth  translates, "  Jehovah  maketh  the  hinds  trem- 
blingly to  travel."  The  thunder  of  the  East  is  far  more 
terrific  than  that  of  England.  The  explosion  is  so  sudden 
and  so  vast,  that  the  earth  literally  trembles  under  its 
power :  fierce  animals  rush  into  the  covert,  and  lairds  fly 
affrighted  to  the  shade.  Then  it  is  the  people  say,  "  Ah ! 
this  will  cause  the  womb  to  tremble."  "  This  thunder  will 
make  the  pains  to  oome."  "  I  fear  there  will  be  a  felling 
this  day." — Roberts. 

It  seems  to  be  {generally  admitted,  that  the  hind  brings 
forth  her  young  with  great  difficulty ;  and,  so  much  appears 
to  be  suggested  in  the  third  verse  of  the  same  chapter : 
"  They  bow  themselves,  thev  bring  forth  their  vonng  ones, 
they  cast  out  their  sorrows.''^  But  if  Pliny,  ana  other  nat- 
ural historians,  are  worthy  of  credit,  divine  providence  has 
been  graciously  pleased  to  provide  certain  herbs^  which 
greatly  facilitate  the  birth ;  and  by  an  unerring  instmct,  he 
directs  the  hind  to  feed  upon  them,  when  the  time  of  gefr- 
tatioD  draws  towards  a  close.  Whatever  be  in  this  asser> 
tion,  we  know  from  higher  authoritv,  that  providence  doe* 
promote  the  parturition  of  the  hind,  Sy  awaaening  her  fears 
and  agitating  her  frame  by  the  rolling  thunder:  "The 
voice  of  Jehovah,  (a  common  Hebrew  phrase,  denoting 
thunder,)  maketh  the  hinds  to  calve."  mr  ought  we  to 
wonder  that  so  timorous  a  creature  as  the  hind  should  be 
so  much  affected  by  that  awfully  imposing  soond,  when 
some  of  the  proudest  men  that  ever  existed,  have  been  maiie 
to  tremble.  Augustus,  the  Roman  emperor,  according  i%« 
Suetonius,  was  so  terrified  when  it  thundered,  that  ha 
wrapped  a  seal-skin  round  his  body,  with  the  view  of  dop 
fending  it  from  the  lightning,  and  concealed  himself  in  soma 
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secraC  corner  till  the  tempest  ceased.  The  tyrant  Caligula, 
who  sometimes  aflected  to  threaten  Jupiter  himself,  coveied 
his  head,  or  hid  himself  under  a  bed ;  and  Horace  con- 
fesses, he  was  reclaimed  from  atheism  by  the  terror  of  thunb- 
der  and  lightning.-^PAZTON. 

PSALM  XXX. 
Title — ^A  Psalm  and  Song  at  the  dedication  of 
the  house  of  David. 

It  was  common,  when  any  person  had  finished  a  house, 
and  entered  into  it,  to  cdebrate  it  with  great  rejoicing,  and 
keep  a  festival,  to  which  his  friends  were  invited,  and  to 
perform  some  religious  ceremonies,  to  secure  the  protection 
of  heaven.  Thus,  when  the  second  temple  was  finished, 
the  priests  and  Iievites,  and  the  rest  of  the  captivity,  kept 
the  dedication  of  the  house  of  God  with  joy,  and  offered 
numerotis  sacrifices,  Ezra  vi.  IR.  We  read  in  the  New 
Testament  of  the  feast  of  the  dedication,  appointed  by  Judas 
Maccabeus,  in  memory  of  the  purification  and  restoration 
of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  after  it  had  been  defiled  and 
laid  in  ruins  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes ;  and  celebrated  an- 
nually, to  the  time  of  its  destruction  by  Titus,  by  solemn 
sacrifices,  music,  songs,  and  hymns  to  the  praise  of  Qod ; 
and  feasts,  and  every  thing  that  could  give  tne  people  plea- 
sure, for  eight  days  successively.  (Josephus.y  This  was 
customary  even  among  private  persons.  The  Romans  also 
dedicated  their  temples  and  their  theatres.  So  also  they 
acted  with  respect  to  their  statues,  palaces,  and  houses. — 
Chanol£r. 

Ver.  1.  I  will  extol  thee,  O  Lord;  for  thou  hast 
lifted  me  up,  and  hast  not  made  my  foes  to  re- 
joice over  me.  ^ 

**  Thou  hast  lifted  me  up.*'  The  verb  is  used,  in  its  original 
meaning,  to  denote  the  recvprocating  motion  of  the  buckets 
of  a  weU,  one  descending  as  the  other  rises,  and  vice  vena ; 
and  is  here  applied,  with  admirable  propriety,  to  point  out 
the  various  reciprocations  and  changes  of  David's  fortunes, 
as  described  in  this  psalm,  as  to  prosperitv  and  adversity; 
and  particularly,  that  gracious  reverse  of  his  afflicted  con- 
dition, which  he  now  eel^rates,  Qod  having  raised  him 
up  to  great  honour  and  prosperity :  for  having  built  his 
palace,  *'  he  perceived  that  the  Lord  had  estabfished  him 
King  over  Israel,  and  that  he  had  exalted  his  kingdom,  for 
hie  people  brael's  sake/*— daiiniLBi. 

Fer.  5.  For  his  anger  endureih  Imt  a  moment ;  in 
his  favour  is  life :  weeping  may  endure  for  a 
night,  but  joy  cometh  in  the  morning. 

The  Tamul  method  of  expressing  a  moment  is  to  move 
the  hand  once  round  the  head,  and  give  a  snap  of  the  finger. 
Thus  they  say  of  any  thing  which  endures  but  a  short  time, 
"  It  is  oi>ly  as  the  snap  of  the  fingers."  The  people  of  the 
East  have  nearlv  all  their  festivities  in  the  night ;  they  say 
it  is  the  sorrowful  time,  and  therefore  adopt  this  plan  to 
make  it  pass  more  pleasantlj^  away.  To  those  who  are  in 
difficulties  or  sorrow ;  to  widows,  orphans,  and  strangers, 
"  night  is  the  time  to  weep  ;**  hence  in  passing  through  the 
village  may  be  heard  people  crying  aloud  to  their  darted 
^friends,  or  bitterly  lamenting  their  own  condition.  They 
have,  however,  some  very  pleasing  and  philosophical  say- 
ings on  the  uncertainty  or  ttie  sorrows  and  joys  of  life,  in 
the  book  Seanda^Pwrdmij  it  is  written,  "  The  wise,  when 
pleasure  comes,  do  not  greatly  rejoice ;  and  in  sorrow  they 
yield  not  to  distress ;  for  thev  juage  that  pleasure  and  pain 
are  incident  to  life.  The  inai|?ent  become  wealthy,  ana  the 
wealthy  indigent;  and  inferiors  are  exalted.  Can  wealth 
or  povertyjpleaiure  or  pain,  be  regarded  as  permanent  to 
the  sent  1  The  phases  or  the  moon  remain  not  in  one  state ; 
they  diminish  and  increase :  so  your  afflictions  will  one  day 
terminate."— RoBsars. 

Ver.  9.  What  profit  t*  there  in  my  blood,  when  I 
go  down  to  the  pit  ?  Shall  the  dust  praise  thee  ? 
shall  it  declare  thy  truth? 

'  When  I  go  down  to  the  pit,  what  fruit  will  there  be  in 

*     '    '  "**  "  Ah !  he  has  fallen  into  the  pit,"  i.  e.  he  is  dead. 

^  bodies  have  been  burnea,  it  is  said,  they  are 


ansdmbalf  L  e.  all  ashes. "  Where  is  yoor  father  r—'*  Alas! 
my  lord,  he  is  ashes."— Robmts. 

PSALM  XXXL 
Ver.  2.  Bow  down  thine  ear  to  me ;  deliver  me 
speedily ;  be  thou  my  strong  rock,  for  a  house 
of  defence  to  save  me. 

"  My  lord,  have  you  not  alwavs  assisted  me  1  As  a 
mountain  and  a  fortress  have  you  been  to  me."  When  a 
man  of  rank  dies,  it  is  said, "  that  konam  (bastion  or  fortress) 
has  fallen."— Roberts. 

Ver.  8.  And  hast  not  shut  me  up  into  the  hand  o{ 
the  enemy :  thou  hast  set  my  feet  in  a  large 
room. 

'  Dr.  Boothroyd  translates  this,  "  hast  set  my  foot  in  a 
wider  place."  Many  figures  In  the  English  language  are 
tmquestionably  borrowed  from  ihe  scriptures,  among  which 
may  be,  **  he  is  in  his  hands :"  for  ne  is  in  his  power. 
When  Zedekiah  ordered  Ebed-melech  to  draw  Jeremiah 
out  of  the  dungeon,  he  was  directed  to  take  thirty  men  tcUJk 
him ;  but  the  margin  has  it,  "  in  thy  hand  f*  In  eastern 
language,  therefore,  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  person,  signifies 
to  be  in  tus  possession  or  power.  But  David  was  not  given 
into  the  hand  of  his  enemy,  and  his  feet  were  at  liberty  in 
a  largeplace,so  that  he  could  walk  whithersoever  he  pleased. 
In  another  verse,  he  says,  "  Thou  hast  enlarged  me ;"  he 
was  increased  and  at  liberty :  and  again,  in  speaking  of  his 
enemies,  and  the  misery  he  suffered,  he  says,  "  He  Drought 
me  forth  into  a  large  place ;"  so  that  his  feet  were  at  libeny. 
The  feet  (as  well  as  the  hands^  are  sometimes  taken  for  the 
whole  man:  thus,  the  Lord  "  will  keep  the  feet  of  his  saints," 
finds  an  illustration  here.  *'  Have  I  not  had  a  protector 
through  this  journey  1" — **  Yes,  the  gods  have  kept  mv  feet." 
"  Well,  have  you  heard  from  your  son  7"—"  x  es ;  he  has 
arrived  in  safety,  and  has  written  to  me,  saying,  he  will 
return  next  month,  if  the  gods  keep  his  feet."  A  man  who 
is  embarrassed  in  his  circumstances,  says,  **  My  feet  are  in 
shackles."  •*  Who  will  refresh  my  feet  ^'  "  Who  wiU  give 
liberty  to  my  feet  1"— Robbbtb. 

Ver.  12.  I  am  forgotten  as  a  dead  man  out  of  mind : 
I  am  like  a  broken  vessel 

"  Tes,"  says  the  man  who  is  reduced  to  povei|y,  **  I  an 
now  a  corpse  to  all  my  former  fhends."  "What  is  a  man 
without  money  1  A  naddukefthfawam,**  a  vmlking  corpue  \ 
"  I  am  now  a  broken  duUJbe^*  a  potsherd.  '*  Traly,  I  am 
like  ^^tMHrhai  iam**  the  drum  with  its  head  broken.  "  I  am 
of  no  use;  no  one  enjojrs  me."-*-RoBBaTB. 

PSALM  xxxn. 

Ver.  4.  My  moisture  is  turned  into  the  drought  of 


summer. 


SelaL 


The  fields  of  Canaan  are  refreshed  with  fVequent  and  oo> 
pious  rains,  while  some  of  the  neighbouring  countries  are 
scarcely  ever  moistened  with  a  .shower.  In  the  winter 
months,  the  rain  falls  indiscriminately,  but  seldom  in  the 
summer.  Soon  af\er  the  heats  commence,  the  grass  wiibers, 
the  flower  fa<tes,  every  green  thin^  is  dried  up  by  the  roots, 
and  the  fields,  so  lately  clothed  with  the  ricnest  verdure, 
and  adorned  with  the  loveliest  flowers,  are  converted  into 
a  brown  and  arid  wilderness.  To  the  uniform  withered 
appearance  of  the  fields  during  the  reign  of  an  eastern 
summer,  and  not  to  any  particular  year  of  drought,  the 
Psalmist  refers  in  these  plaintive  terms :  "  My  moisture  is 
turned  into  the  drought  of  summer."  When  conviction 
slept,  and  conscience  was  silent,  the  soul  of  David  resent 
bled  a  field  refreshed  by  the  genial  showers  of  heaven ; 
but  the  moment  God  in  anger  entered  into  judgment  with 
him,  and  set  his  sins  in  order  before  his  face,  his  courage 
failed,  his  beauty  was  turned  into  corruption,  and  his 
strength  into  weakness;  "  the  commandment  came,  sin  r^ 
vived,  and  he  died." — ^Paxtom. 

In  England  and  the  neighbouring  countries  it  is  common 
for  rain  to  fall  in  all  months  of  the  year.  But  it  is  not  so 
in  the  Levant.    Egypt  has  scarce  any  rain  at  all,  and  Dr 
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Bkaw  affirms  that  it  is  as  mflommoQ  is  trliat  fhity  eall  at 
Algiers  the  Desert,  which  is  the  nost  southern  part  of  that 
counuy.  These,  howe^ei^)  are  peculiar  cases.  Kaln  indis* 
criminately  in  the  winter  months,  and  none  iii  o/l  in  the 
sammer,  is  what  is  most  common  in  the  East.  Jacobus  de 
Vitriaco  assures  n*  it  is  thas  ir.  Jndea ;  for  he  observes  that 
"  lightning  and  thunder  are  wunt,  in  the  western  coontries, 
to  De  in  the  summer,  but  happen  in  the  Holy  Land  in  win- 
ter. In  the  summer  it  seldom  or  never  rains  there :  but  in 
winter,  though  the  returns  of  rain  are  not  so  ftequentyaiker 
thev  begin  to  fall,  they  pour  down  for  three  or  four  days 
and  nights  together,  as  vehemently  as  if  they  would  drown 
the  country.'^  The  withered  apDearance  of  an  eastern 
summer,  which  is  very  dry,  is  donotless  what  the  Psaloust 
refers  to  when  he  says,  "  my  moisture  b  turned  into  the 
Irought  of  summer.'*  The  reference  is  not  to  any  partien- 
ar  year  of  drought,  bat  to  what  coomionly  occurs. — Har- 

IfSR. 

Ver.  7.  Thou  ari  my  hiding-place:  thou  shalt 
preserve  me  from  trouhle :  thou  shalt  compass 
me  about  with  songs  of  deliverauca     Selah. 

We  see  in  the  ease  of  David,  and  many  others,  that  they 
often  had  to  conceal  themselves  in  caves,  mountains,  and 
desert  places,  from  the  pursuit  of  their  enemies.  In  countries 
like  these,  where  the  police  is  imperfect,  where  population 
is  so  scattered,  and  where  it  is  so  easy  to  sustain  lire,  it  can 
be  no  wonder  that  offenders  and  injured  men  often  conceal 
themselves  for  months  and  years  from  the  vigilance  of  their 

Sursuers.  It  is  an  every-day  occurrence  to  hear  of  men  thus 
iding  themselves.  Has  a  person  to  accoiut  for  his  conduct, 
or  to  appear  in  a  court  of  pstice,  he  packs  up  his  valuables, 
and  makes  a  start  into  the  mnsple,  or  to  some  distant  country. 
Perhaps  he  prowls  about  tne  skirts  of  a  forest,  and  occasion- 
ally visits  his  fhmily  in  the  night.  See  him  on  his  way,  he 
walks  so  softly  that  the  most  delicate-eared  animal  cannot 
detect  him;  he  looks  in  every  direction ;  puts  his  ears  near 
the  ground,  and  listens  for  any  sound ;  again  be  proceeds, 
sometimes  crawling,  sometimes  walking,  till  he  has  reached 
his  hiding-place.  But  the  natives  themselves  are  famous  for 
assisting  each  other  to  elude  the  search  of  their  pursuers ; 
and  ofto^  as  did  Jonathan  and  Ahimaaz,  they  conceal  them- 
selves in  the  well  t  Sometimes  an  offender  will  run  to  a  man 
of  rank  'who  is  at  enmity  wiUi  his  foe,  and  say,  "  My  lord, 
you  must  be  my  hiding-place  against  that  wicked  man,  who 
has  committed  so  many  crimes  against  you."  "  Ah !  the 
good  man,  he  was  my  hiding-place."— RoaaaTs. 

PSALM  XXXIV. 
Yer.  8.  O  taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  i$  good: 
hlessed  is  the  man  that  trusteth  in  him. 

"  I  have  riMse^rtoMi,"  i.  e.  tasted  and  seen  the  holy  man. 
"  The  Modeliar  is  a  good  man ;  I  have  uisted  of  him  many 
limes."  "  Tamby,  have  you  been  to  see  the  collector  1"— 
•*  No,  I  am  afVaid  of  him."— "Pear  not;  I  have  tasted  of 
him,  and  he  is  very  sweet."  "  Do  you  pretend  to  Imow  me  1" 
— "  Yes,  I  know  you  well ;  many  times  have  I  tasted  of 
you,  and  have  proved  you  to  be  all  bitterness."  A  wife 
says  of  a  good  husband,  '*  I  have  tasted  him,  and  he  is  very 
sweet."  Does  a  father  chastise  his  child,  he  asks,  "  Do 
you  now  taste  mel  Am  I  sweet  or  sourl  When  you 
commit  such  things,  I  shall  always  be  sour  to  you."  Of  a 
good  and  absent  child,  he  says,  "  My  son,  my  son !  when 
will  you  remm,  that  I  may  again  taste  your  sweetness."— 

ROBBBTS, 

Yer.  20.  He  keepeth  all  hia  bones:  not  one  of 
them  is  broken. 

A  curious  opinion  of  the  Jews  is,  that  wherever  their 
bodies  may  be  buried,  it  is  only  in  their  own  promised  land 
that  the  resurrection  can  take  place;  and,  therefore,  they 
who  are  interred  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  must  take 
iheir  way  to  Palestine  under  ground]  and  this  will  be  an 
operation  of  dreadful  toil  and  pain,  although  clefts  and 
caverns  will  be  opened  for  them  by  the  Almighty.  Whether 
it  arose  firom  this  superstition,  or  from  that  love  for  the  land 
of  their  father^  which,  in  the  Jews,  is  connected  with  the 
strongest  feeling,  of  faith  and  hope,  certain  it  is,  that 


many  have  direeted  their  remains  to  be  sent  there.  "  Wo 
were  draughted  with  wool,"  says  an  old  traveller,  "  tram 
CoostantiiKyple  to  Sidon,  in  which  sacks,  as  most  cer« 
tainly  was  told  to  me,  were  many  Jews'  bones  put  into 
little  chests,  but  unknown  to  any  of  the  ship.  The  Jews, 
our  merchanta,  told  me  of  them  at  my  return  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Saphet,  but  earnestly  entreated  me  not  to  tell  it, 
for  fear  of  preventing  them  another  time."  Sometimes  a 
wealthy  Jew  has  been  known  to  import  earth  from  Jeru- 
salem wherewith  to  line  his  grave,  (wluarterly  Review.) — 


PSALM  XXXV. 

Yer.  5.  Let  them  be  as  chaff  before  the  win^ :  and 
let  the  angel  of  the  Lord  chase  them. 

"  Begcme  1  fellow j  contend  not  with  my  brother  or  me : 
thou  art  as  chaff  before  the  wind !"  "  Not  a  word,  or  soon 
wilt  thou  be  as  cotton  before  the  wind  1"— Robbbts. 

Yer.  21.  Yea,  they  opened  their  mouth  wide 
against  me,  and  said.  Aha,  aha  1  our  eye  hath 
seen  it. 

Dr.  Boothroyd,  "  They  open  wide  their  mouth  against 
me,  and  say,  Aha  I  aha !  our  eye  seeth  what  wb  wished." 
See  that  rude  fellow,  who  has  triumphed  over  another;  he 
distends  his  mouth  to  the  utmost,  then  claps  his  hands,  and 
bawls  out,  *'iUf  /  ^dl  I  have  seen,  I  nave  seen."  So 
provoking  is  this  exclamation,  that  a  man,  though  ran- 
quisk^d^  will  often  commence  another  attacB.  An  officer 
who  has  lost  his  simation  is  sure  to  have  this  salutation 
from  those  he  has  injured.  Has  a  man  been  foiled  in 
argument,  has  he  failed  in  some  feat  he  jpromised  to  per- 
form, has  he  in  any  way  made  himselt  ridiculous,  the 
people  open  their  mouths,  and  shout  aloud,  sajring,  "  Agdl 
nnished,  finished,  fallen,  fallen."  Then  they  laugh,  and 
dap  their  hands,  till  the  poor  fellow  gets  out  of  their  sight. 
— RoBcaTB. 

PSALM  XXXYI.  ' 

Yer.  11.  Let  not  the  foot  of  pride  come  against 
me,  and  let  not  the  hand  of  the  wicked  remove 
ma 

Here  we  have  another  instance  of  the  feet  and  hands 
being  used  for  the  whole  man.  Our  Saviour  said  of  the 
man :  "  The  BAim  of  him  that  betrayeth  me."  Of  a  sick 
person  to  whom  the  phvaician  will  not  administer  any  more 
medicine,  it  will  be  said,  fnregdMtivuttdn^ "  The  hand  of 
the  doctor  has  forsaken  him."  A  servant  is  under  the 
hand  of  his  master.  The  foot  of  pride  probaUy  alludes  to 
the  custom  of  the  conqueror  tramplmg  upon  the  vanquished : 
for  in  the  next  verse  it  is  said,  "  The  workers  of  miouity 
are  fallen:  they  are  cast  down,  and  shall  not  be  able  to 
rise."— RoBBBTB. 

PSALM  XXXYIL 
Yer.  6.  And  he  shall  bring  forth  thy  righteous* 
nessasthe  light,  and  thy  judgment  as  the  noon- 
day. 

"  Righteousness  and  the  light  are  but  one."  "  His  righ- 
teousness is  as  the  light."  **  Yes,  he  is  indeed  a  wise  judge, 
his  decision  is  as  rne  noonday."  ^What  an  erroneous 
judgment  is  this  1  my  case  was  as  powerful  and  clear  as  the 
sun  in  his  zenith."— Robbbts. 

Yer.  35.  I  have  seen  the  wicked  in  great  powti 
and  spreading  himself  like  a  green  bay-tree. 

The  noargin  has,  instead  of  ^reen  bay-tree,  **  a  tree  that 
growelh  in  his  own  soil."  Amsworth,  **  1  have  seen  the; 
wicked  daunting  terrible,  and  spreading  himself  bare,  as  a 
green  self-growmg  laurel."  A  truly  wicked  man  is  com- 
pared to  a  tamarind-tree,  wh^ee  wood  is  exceedingly  hanl, 
and  whose  fruit  is  sour.  **  That  passdsuy  i.  e.  fiend,  is  liki; 
the  martUka^marram/*  (  TYrminaUa'Aiate.)  This  tree  tc 
sists  the  most  powerful  storms ;  it  never  loses  its  leaves, 
and  is  sacred  to  Vyraver,  the  prince  of  devils.    !  have 
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MCQ  some  that  would  measure  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in 
tircumference.  The  tamarind-tree  at  Port  Pedro,  under 
which  Baldens  preached,  measures  thirty  feet— Roai 


PSALM  XXXIX. 
Ver.  5.  Behold,  thou  hast  made  my  days  as  a 
hand-breadth,  and  mine  age  is  as  nothing  before 
thee :  rerily  every  man  at  his  best  state  is  alto- 
gether  vanity.    Selah. 

"  What  are  the  days  of  man  1  Only  four  fineers.'*  "  My 
son  has  gone,  and  nas  only  had  a  life  of  four  fingers/' 
^  Yon  have  had  much  pleasure!" — "  Not  so;  it  has  only 
been  the  breadth  of  four  fingers."  "  Is  he  a  great  lana- 
owner  T'— "  Yes,  he  has  about  the  breadth  of  four  fingers." 
"  I  am  told  that  the  hatred  betwixt  those  people  is  daily 
(fecreasingl"-^'*  Yes;  that  which  is  left  is  about  four  fingers 
in  breadth." — Roberts. 

Ver.  10.  Remove  thy  stroke  away  from  me:  I 
am  consomed  by  the  blow  of  thy  hand. 
1 1.  When  thou  with  rebukes  dost  correct  man 
for  inicjuity,  thou  makest  his  beauty  to  consume 
away  hke  a  moth:  surely  every  man  is  vanity. 
SelalL 

»      See  on  Job  4.  9. 

^  The  moths  of  the  East  are  very  large  and  beautiful,  but 
■hort-lived.  After  a  few  showers  these  splendid  insects 
may  be  seen  fluttering  in  every  breeze;  but  the  dry  weather 
ana  their  numerous  enemies  soon  consign  them  to  the  com- 
mon lot.  Thus  the  beauty  of  man  consumes  away  like  that 
of  this  gay  rover,  dreasea  in  his  robes  of  purple,  and  scar- 
let, and  green.— RosBRTs. 

PSALM  XL. 
Ver.  6.  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  didst  not  de- 
sire ;  mine  ears  hast  thou  opened :  burnt-offer- 
ing and  sin-offering  hast  thou  not  required. 

Ainsworth,  "Mine  ears  hast  thou  digged  open."  In 
scripture  phrase,  the  Lord  is  said  to  speaSf  nr  the  ears  of 
his  people.  Those  young  heathen  who  are  above  ten  years 
cf  a!ffe,  and  under  twenty,  have  the  ubbaikeasum  whispered 
in  their  ears,  which  is  believed  to  have  a  very  sacred  ef- 
fect.—Robbits. 


Ver.  7.  Then  said  I,  Lo,  I  come :  in  the  volume 
of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me. 

I  have  elsewhere  observed,  that  the  oriental  books  and 
letters,  which  are  wont  both  of  them  to  be  rolled  up,  are 
usually  wrapped  in  a  covering  of  an  elegant  kind:  I  wouJd 
here  add,  that  they  have  sometimes  words  on  these  cover- 
ings, which  have  a  general  notion  of  what  is  contained  in 
them ;  which  management  obtained  in  much  elder  times, 
and  might  possibly  be  in  use  when  some  of  the  Psalms 
were  written.  Sir  John  Chardin,  describing  the  manner 
of  dismissing  the  ambassadorK  and  envoys  that  were  at 
the  court  of  the  Persian  monarch,  when  he  was  there, 
after  mentioning  the  presents  that  were  made  them,  goes  on 
to  inform  ns,  "that  tne  letters  to  the  crowned  heaoi  were 
sealed;  that  for  the  cardinal  patron  was  open:  that  for 
the  pope  was  formed  so  as  to  be  larger  than  the  rest :  it 
was  enclosed  in  a  bag  of  very  rich  brocade,  and  sealed  at 
the  ends,  which  had  frin^  hanging  down  the  bag  half 
way.  The  seal  was  applied  to  the  place  where  the  knot 
was  on  both  sides,  upon  red  wax,  of  the  diameter  of  a 
piece  of  fifteen  sols,  and  very  thick.  Upon  the  middle  of 
one  of  the  sides  of  the  bag  were  written  these  two  Persian 
words,  Hamsl  F)uel,  which  signify,  excellent  or  precious 
writing.**  After  which  he  goes  on  to  explain  the  reasons  that 
occasion  the  Persian  prince  to  treat  the  popes  with  such 
dustinffuisbed  honour,  which  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  con- 
sider here.  The  remark  I  would  make  relates  to  the  in- 
scription on  the  outside  of  the  rich  bag  enclosing  these 
despatches,  and  which,  in  few  words,  exprefned  the  gen- 
3-  f  what  was  contained  in  the  roll  within :  it 

Uing.    This  practice  of  writing  on  the  out- 


side of  the  case  of  a  letter,  or  booh  rolled  up,  seems  to  be 
at  least  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Chrysostom,  according 
to  a  note  of  Lambert  Bos  on  the  40th  Psalm.  Chryaof^om, 
we  are  told  there,  remarks,  that  they  call  a  wrapper  the 
Ks^if,  which  is  the  word  the  Septuagint  translators  make 
use  of  to  express  the  Hebrew  word  rhm  megiUatk,  which 
we  translate  volume:  "In  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  writ- 
ten oi  me."  Chrysostom  seems  to  suppose  there  was 
written  in  or  on  the  sacred  volume,  a  word  or  words 
which  signified  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  But  Chrjrsos- 
torn  would  hardly  have  thought  of  such  an  interpretation, 
had  it  not  been  frequently  done  at  Constantinople  in  his 
time,  or  by  the  more  eastern  princes  that  had  business  to 
transact  with  the  Greek  emperors ;  or  been  known  to  have 
bwn  before  those  times  practised  among  the  Jews. — H&a- 


PSALM  XLL 

.  Ver.  9.  Yea,  mine  own  ^miliar  friend  in  whom  1 
trusted,  which  did  eat  of  my  bread,  hath  lifted 
his  heel  against  me. 

*'  The  man  who  has  eaten  my  rice  has  now  become  a 
traitor;  ye&  he  has  cm  my  ifcuMe-id^,**  i.  e.  heel.— Roberts. 

To  eat  of  the  same  bread  has  been  reckoned  in  every 
age  a  sure  pledge  of  inviolable  friendship.  Pythagoras  com- 
manded his  disciples  not  to  break  bread,  because,  say  they, 
the  bond  of  friendship  is  not  to  be  broken ;  and  all  friends 
should  assemble  round  the  same  cake.  A  cake  of  bread, 
observes  Curtins,  was  the  most  sacred  pledge  of  amitjramong 
the  Macedonians.  Nothing  was  reckoned  baser,  in  the 
East,  than  to  offer  violence  to  those  at  whose  table  they 
had  been  entertained.  JEschines,  in  his  oration  against 
Demosthenes,  reproaches  him  especially  because  he  had 
accused  him,  though  they  had  eaten  at  the  same  table,  and 
joined  in  the  same  sacred  ceremonies.  In  perfect  har- 
mony with  these  views  and  feeling[s,  which  seem  to  have 
been  derived  from  a  very  remote  antiquity,  the  holy  Psalmist 
complains  of  Ahithophel :  "  Yea,  mine  own  familiar  fiiend, 
in  whom  I  trusted,  who  did  eat  of  my  bread,  hath  lifted  up 
his  heel  against  me.'*  And  a  greater  than  David,  in  ref- 
erence to  Judas  Iscariot:  "  I  speak  not  of  you  all :  I  know 
whom  I  have  chosen ;  but  that  the  scripmre  may  be  fulfilled, 
he  that  eateth  bread  with  me  hath  lifted  up  his  heel  against 
me."  The  traitor  had  lived  for  more  than  three  years  in 
the  relations  of  peace  and  amity  with  his  Lord :  he  had 
been  called  in  the  apostolic  office,  and  had  been  admitted  to 
the  same  familiar  mtercourse  with  his  divine  Master,  as 
the  other  disciples  had  enjoyed.  These  invaluable  privi- 
leges greatly  aggravated  bis  crime ;  but  his  eating  bread 
at  his  Master's  table,  while  he  was  plotting  a^;ainst  his 
life,  was  the  erowning  point  of  his  enormous  wickedness. 
— Paxton. 

PSALM  XLIL 

Ver.  1.  As  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water-brooks. 
80  panteth  my  soul  after  thee,  O  God. 

In  the  East,  where  stream^  are  not  common,  and  where 
the  deer  are  so  often  chased  by  their  savage  co-tenants  of 
the  forest  and  the  glade,  no  wonder  that  they  are  often 
driven  from  their  favourite  haunts  to  the  parched  grounds. 
After  this,  their  thirst  becomes  excessive,  but  they  dare 
not  return  to  the  water,  lest  they  should  again  meet  the 
enemy.  When  the  good  Rftmar  and  his  people  went 
through  the  thirsty  wilderness,  it  is  written.  "  As  the  deer 
cried  for  water,  so  did  tbey."  "  In  going  through  the  dean 
ert  yesterday,  my  thirst  was  so  great,  I  cried  out  like  the 
deer  for  water."— Robbbtb. 

Yer.  7.  Deepcalleth  unto  deep  at  the  noim  of  thy 
water-spouts:  all  thy  waves  and  thy  billows 
are  gone  over  me. 

A  waterspout  at  sea  is  a  splendid  sight ;  in  shape  it  re- 
sembles a  ftinnel,  with  the  tune  pointing  to  the  water.  It 
1919,  a  large  one  burst  near  our  ship,  which  caused  con- 
siderable alarm  to  all  on  board,  we  were  near  to  it  be- 
fore we  were  aware,  and  the  captain  ordered  the  guns  to 
be  loaded  and  discharged,  to  cause  it  to  break.  Happily 
for  us,  it  burst  at  some  distance ;  but  the  noise  the  water 
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made  in  rushing  frwn,  the  fffa^er^nmif,  and  ajjain  in  da^ 
iug  inlo  Ike  sea,  strongly  reminded  me  of  this  expression. 
"  Deep  calleth  onto  deep  at  the  noise  of  thy  water-spouts.'' 

KOBEBTS. 

Natural  philosophers  often  make  mention  of  water«poat8L 
which  are  most  snrprisine  appearances;  but  hardly  any  of 
the  commentators,  that  f  hare  observed,  speak  of  them, 
though  our  translators  have  used  the  term.  Psalm  xlii.  7, 
and  the  Psalmist  seems  to  be  directly  describing  those 
nhenomenaj  and  painting  a  storm  at  sea.  And  none  of 
hem,  I  think,  take  notice  of  the  frequency  of  water-spools 
m  the  Jewish  coasts,  and  consequently  tHat  it  was  natural 
for  a  Jewish  poet  to  mention  th^n,  in  the  description  of  a 
violent  and  dangerous  storm. 

That  this  however  is  the  fact,  we  learn  from  Dr.  Shaw, 
who  tells  us,  that  water-spouts  are  more  frequently  near  the 
capes  of  Latikea,  Qreego,  and  Carmel,  than  in  any  other 
pan  of  the  Mediterranean.  These  are  all  places  on  the 
coast  of  Syria,  and  the  last  of  them  everybody  knows  in 
Judea,  it  bein^  a  place  rendered  famous  \iy  the  prayers  of 
the  prophet  Elijah.  The  Jews  then  could  not  be  ignorant 
of  what  frequently  happened  on  their  coasts,  and  David 
must  have  known  of  tfiese  dangers  of  the  sea,  if  he  had 
not  actually  seen  some  of  them,  as  Dr.  Shaw  did.  Strange 
then!  since  this  is  the  case,  that  commentators  shomd 
speak  of  these  water-spouts  as  only  meaning  vehement 
rains  I  or  that  any  should  imagine  that  he  compares  his 
afflictions  to  the  pouring  of  water  through  the  spouts  of  a 
house,  as  Bythner  seems  to  do  in  his  Lyra,  when  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  a  storm  at  sea,  which  the  Psalmist 
is  evidently  describing. 

Others  have  remarked  that  these  spouts  are  often  seen 
in  the  Mediterranean,  but  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
it  anywhere  remarked,  before  I  read  Dr.  Shaw,  that  they 
are  more  frequent  on  the  Syrian  and  Jewish  coasts,  than 
any  other  part  of  this  sea ;  and  as  the  doctor  has  not  ap- 
plied the  observation  to  the  explaining  any  part  of  scrip- 
ture, I  thought  it  was  right  to  take  notice  of  it  in  these  pa- 
pers, and  as  it  belongs  to  the  natural  history  of  Judea,  it 
comes  into  this  chapter.— Habueb. 

Ver.  11.  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my  soul? 
and  why  ajt  thou  disquieted  within  me  ?  Hope 
thou  in  God ;  for  I  snail  yet  praise  him,  who 
is  the  health  of  my  countenance,  and  my  Qod. 

Ainsworth,  "  the  salvations  of  my  face."  "  Oh  I  Siva, 
are  you  not  the  salvation  of  my  lace  V'  says  the  prostrate 
devotee.  "  To  whom  shall  I  make  known  my  distress  1 
are  not  you  the  salvation  of  my  face  Y*  "  Alas  I  alas  1  the 
salvation  of  my  face  has  departed."  "  The  blossoming  on 
my  face  is  now  withered  and  gone,"  says  the  widow,  la- 
menting over  the  corpse  of  her  nusband.— Bobbbts. 

PSALM  XLIV. 
Ver.  20.-  If  we  have  forgotten  the  name  of  oar 
God,  or  stretched  out  our  hands  to  a  strange 
god. 

The  stretching  out  the  hand  towards  an  object  of  devotion. 
or  a  holy  place,  was  an  ancient  usage  among  Jews  apa 
heathens  both,  and  it  continues  in  the  East  to  this  time, 
which  crmtinuance  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  re- 
marked. "  If,"  says  the  Psalmist, "  we  have  forgotten  the 
name  of  our  God,  or  stretched  out  our  hands  to  a  strange 
god :  shall  not  God  search  this  out  1"  Ps.  xliv.  20. 21.  "  Ethi- 
opia shall  soon  stretch  out  her  hands  unto  God,"  Ps.  Izviii. 
31 .  "  Hear  the  voice  of  mv  supplications,  when  I  cry  unto 
thee :  when  I  lift  up  my  nana  towards  thy  holy  oracle," 
Psalm  xxviii.  3. 

That  this  aUitude  in  prayer  has  continued  among  the 
eastern  people,  appears  by  the  following  passages  from  Pitts, 
in  his  account  of  the  religion  and  manners  of  the  Moham- 
medans, dpeakinff  of  the  Algerines  throwing  wax  can- 
dles and  pots  of  oil  overboard,  as  a  present  to  some  marab- 
oot,  or  Mohammedan  saint,  Pitts  goes  on,  and  savs, 
*<  When  this  is  done,  they  all  together  hold  np  their  haikds, 
oes^ing  the  marabbot's  Uessing,  and  a  prosperous  voyage." 
Thils  they  do  in  common,  it  seems,  when  in  the  Straits* 
mouth  ;  '^  and  if  at  any  time  they  happen  to  be  in  a  very 
great  strait  or  distress,  as  being  chased,  or  in  a  storm,  they 
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will  gather  money,  and  do  likewise."  In  the  same  page  he 
tells  us,  the  **  marabbots  have  generalhr  a  little  neat  room 
built  over  their  graves,  resembling  in  figure  their  mosques 
or  churches,  which  is  very  nicely  cleaned,  and  wel  Iook^ 
after."  And  in  the  succeeding  page  he  tells  us,  "  Ma^y 
people  there  are,  who  will  scarcely  pass  by  any  of  thcin 
without  lifting  up  their  hands,  and  saying  some  short 
prayer."  He  mentions  the  same  devotion  again  as  prac- 
tised towards  a  saint  that  lies  buried  on  the  snore  ol  the 
Red  Sea. 

In  like  manner,  he  tells  us.  that  at  ouitting  ^e  oeet,  or 
holy  house  at  Mecca,  to  which  they  maVe  devout  pilgrim- 
ages, "  they  hold  up  their  hands  towards  the  beet,  making 
earnest  petitions ;  and  then  keep  going  backward  till  they 
come  to  the  abovesaid  farewell  gate.  All  the  way  as  they 
retreat,  they  continue  petitioning,  holding  up  their  hands, 
with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  beet,  until  they  are  out  of  sight 
of  it:  and  so  go  to  their  lodgings  weeping."— Harueb. 

PSALM  XLV. 
Ver.  1.  My  heart  is  enditing  a  good  matter:  1 
speak  of  the  things  which  I  have  made  touch- 
ing the  King ;  my  tongue  is  the  pen  of  a  ready 
writer. 

This  Psalm  is  a  poetical  composition,  in  the  form  of  an 
epithalamium,  or  song  of  congratulation,  upon  the  marriage 
of  a  great  king,  to  be  sung  to  music  at  the  wedding- feast. 
The  topics  are  such  as  were  the  usual  groundwork  of  such . 
gratulatory  odes  with  the  poets  of  antiquiiv :  they  all  fail 
under  two  general  heads,  the  praises  of  tne  briaegroom. 
and  the  praises  of  the  bride.  The  bridegroom  is  praisea 
for  the  comeliness  of  hi^  person,  and  the  urbanity  of  his 
address,  for  his  military  exploits,  for  the  extent  of  nis  con- 

?[uests,  for  the  upright  administration  of  his  ^ovemment| 
or  the  magnificence  of  his  court.  The  bride  is  celebratea 
for  her  high  birth,  for  the  beauty  of  her  person,  the  richness 
of  her  dress,  and  her  numerous  train  of  blooming  bride- 
maids.  It  is  foretold  that  the  marriage  will  be  fruitful,  and 
that  the  sons  of  the  great  king  will  be  sovereigns  of  the 
whole  earth.  In  this  general  structure  of  the  poem,  we 
find  nothing  but  the  common  topics  and  the  common  ar- 
rangement of  every  wedding-song :  but  when  we  recollect 
that  the  relation  between  the  Saviour  and  his  church  is 
represented  in  the  writings  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament, under  the  image  of  the  relation  of  a  husband  to  his 
wife,  that  it  is  a  favourite  image  with  all  the  ancient 
propnets,  when  they  would  set  forth  the  loving-kindness  of 
Goa  for  the  church,  or  the  church's  dutiful  return  of  love 
to  him ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  idolatry  of  the  church, 
in  her  apostacies,  is  represented  as  the  adultery  of  a  mar- 
ried woman;  that  this  image  has  been  consecrated  to  this 
signification  by  our  Lord's  own  use  of  it,  who  describes 
God  in  the  act  of  settling  the  church  in  her  final  state  of 
peace  and  perfection,  as  a  king  making  a  marriage  for  hia 
son; — ^the  conjecture  that  will  naturally  arise  upon  the 
recollection  of  these  circumstances  will  be,  that  tnis  epi- 
thalamium, preserved  among  the  sacred  writings  of  the  an 
cient  Jewisdi  church,  celebrates  no  common  marriage,  but 
the  great  mjrstical  wedding,  that  Christ  is  the  bridegroom, 
and  the  spouse  his  church.  And  this  was  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  all  antiquity,  without  exception  even  of  the 
Jewish  expositors.  For  although,  with  the  veil  of  icno^ 
ranee  and  prejudice  upon  their  understandings  and  their 
hearts,  they  discern  not  the  completion  of  this  or  of  any  of 
their  prophecies  in  the  Son  of  Mary,  vet  they  allow,  that 
diis  is  one  of  the  prophecies  which  relate  to  the  Messiah 
and  Messiah's  people ;  and  none  of  them  ever  dreamed  of 
an  application  of  it  to  the  marriage  of  any  earthly  prince. 

It  IS  the  more  extraordinary,  that  there  should  have 
arisen  in  the  Christian  church,  in  later  ages,  expositors  of 
great  name  and  authoritv,  and,  indeed,  of  great  learning, 
who  have  maintained,  tnat  the  immediate  subject  of  the 
psalm  is  the  marriage  of  Solomon  with  Pharaoh's  daughtei, 
and  can  discover  only  a  distant  reference  to  Christ  and  the 
church,' as  typified  by  the  Jewish  king  and  his  Egyptian 
bride.  But  read  this  psalm,  and  tell  me  if  you  can  any' 
where  find  King  Solomon.  We  find,  mdee.1,  passages 
which  majr  be  applicable  to  Solomon,  but  not  mdre  appli- 
eable  to  him  than  to  many  other  earthly  kings ;  sucn  •» 
comeliness  of  penon  and  ttfbanitj  of  lodress,  mentr 
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in  the  second  yens.  These  might  be  qualities,  for  any 
thing  that  we  know  to  the  contrary,  belonging  to  Solomon; 
I  say,  for  any  thing  that  we  know  to  the  contrary,  for  in 
these  particulars  the  sacred  history  gives  no  information. 
We  read  of  Solomoa's  learning,  and  of  his  wisdom,  and  of 
the  admirable  sagacity  and  integrity  of  his  judicial  deci- 
sions :  but  we  read  not  at  all,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  of  the 
extraordinary  comeliness  of  his  nerson,  or  the  affability  of 
his  speech.  And  if  he  possessea  these  qualities,  they  are 
no  more  than  other  monarchs  have  possessed,  in  a  degree 
not  to  be  surpassed  by  Solomon.  Splendour  and  statelin^ 
of  dress,  twice  mentioned  in  this  psalm,  were  not  peculiar 
to  Solomon,  but  belong  to  every  great  and  opulent  mon- 
arch. Other  circumstances  might  be  mentioned,  applica- 
ble, indeed,  to  Solomon,  but  no  otherwise  than  as  generally 
applicable  to  everv  king.  But  the  circumstances  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  king  who  is  the  hero  of  this  poem^  are 
everv  one  of  them  utterly  inapplicable  to  Solomon,  mso* 
much,  that  not  one  of  them  can  be  ascribed  to  him,  without 
contradicting  the  history  of  his  reign.  The  hero  of  this 
poem  is  a  warrior,  who  girds  his  sword  upon  his  thigh, 
rides  in  pursuit  oi'  flying  foes,  makes  havoc  among  them 
with  his  sharp  arrows,  and  reigns  at  last  by  conquest  over 
his  vanquished  enemies.  Now  Solomon  was  no  warrior : 
he  enjoyed  a  long  reign  of  forty  years  of  uninterrupted 
peace,  lie  retained,  indeed,  the  sovereignty  of  the  coun- 
tries which  his  father  had  conquered,  but  he  made  no  new 
conqnesis  of  his  own.  ^*  He  nad  dominion  over  all  the 
region  west  of  the  Euphrates,  over  all  the  kings  on  this 
side  of  the  river,  (they  were  his  vassals,)  and  he  had  peace 
.  on  all  sides  round  about  him.  And  Judah  and  Israel  dwelt 
safely,  every  man  under  his  vine,  and  under  his  fig-tree, 
IVom  Dan  even  to  Beersheba,  all  the  days  of  Solomon."  It 
Solomon  ever  girded  a  sword  upon  his  thigh,  it  must  have 
been  merely  for  state ;  if  he  had  a  quiver  of  sharp  arrows, 
he  could  have  had  no  use  for  them  out  in  hunting.  And  it 
was  with  great  good  judgment,  that  upon  the  revision  of 
our  English  Bible,  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  the 
Calvinistic  argument  of  this  psalm,  as  it  stood  in  Clueen 
Elizabeth's  Bible,  was  expunged,  and  that  other  substituted 
which  we  now  read  in  our  Bible  of  the  lai^er  size,  in  these 
words:  "  The  majesty  and  grace  of  Chrisrs  kingdom:  the 
duty  of  the  church,  and  the  t«nefits  thereof:**  which,  indeed, 
contain  a  most  exact  summary  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  the 
psalm.  And  the  particulars  of  this,  it  is  my  intemion  in 
uiture  discourses  to  expound. 

The  psalm  takes  its  beginning  in  a  plain,  unaffected 
manner,  with  a  verse  briefly  declarative  of  the  imnortance 
of  the  subject,' the  author's  extraordinary  knowleage  of  it, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  will  be  treated : — 

"  My  heart  ia  enditiag  «  good  matter;" 

or  rather,  ^ 

"My  heart  laboura  wllh  a  goodly  theme  :** 

ibr  the  word  '*  enditing"  answers  bat  poorly,  as  our  transla- 
tors themselves  appear  lYom  their  margin  to  have  been  well 
aware,  to  the  emphasis  of  the  ori^nal,  which  expresses, 
that  the  mind  of  the  prophet  was  excited  and  heated,  boiling 
ever,  as  it  were,  with  his  subject,  and  easer  to  give  ntter- 
anee  to  its  great  conceptions.    "  A  good  matter,"  or  "  a 

eddly  theme,"  denotes  a  subject  of  the  highest  interest  and 
portance: — 

*'My  heart  lahoara  wltli  a  goodly  theme : 
I  acnreaa  my  performance  to  the  King  ;*' 

that  is,  as  hath  been  abimdantly  explained,  to  the  great 
King  Messiah  :— 

**  My  toogae  la  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer ;" 

tha*  is,  of  a  well-instructed  writer,  a  writer  prepared  and 
ready,  by  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  subject  he  undertakes 
fi  treat. 

But  with  what  sense  and  meaning  is  it,  that  the  Psalmist 
nompares  his  "  tongue"  to  the  "  pen'*  of  such  a  writer  1  It 
is  to  mtimate,  as  I  apprehend,  that  what  be  is  about  to  de- 
liver is  no  written  composition,  but  an  extemporaneous 
effusion,  without  any  premeditation  of  his  own,  n]X)n  the 
immediate  impulse  and  suggestion  of  the  Holv  Spirit:  that 
'what  will  fall,  however,  in  that  manner,  fhun  his  "  t6ngae," 
for  the  coherence  and  importance  of  the  matter,  for  the 
correct  propriety  of  the  expression,  and  for  the  orderly 
arrangement  of  the  parts,  will  in  no  dei^ree  fall  short  of  the 
laboured  production  of  the  "pen?'  of  any  writer,  the 
epared  by  previoiia  study  cihia  subject ;  inasmach 


as  the  Spirit  of  Qod  ioBpires  his  thoughts,  and  pnmpts  his 
utterance.  After  this  fairief  preface,  declaring  that  his  sub- 
ject is  Messiah,  chiefly  in  his  kingly  character;  that  he 
cannot  contain  the  thoughts  which  are  rising  in  his  mind; 
that  he  speaks  not  from  himself,  or  from  previous  study, 
but  from  inspiration  at  the  moment,  he  plunges  at  once 
into  the  subject  he  had  propounded,  addressing  the  King 
Messiah,  as  if  he  were  actually  standing  in  the  royal  pres- 
ence. And  in  this  same  strain,  indeed,  the  whole  sons 
proceeds ;  as  referring  to  a  scene  present  to  the  prophet^ 
eye,  or  to  things  which  he  saw  doing. — Horslet. 

Ver.  2.  Thou  art&irer  than  the  children  of  men: 
ffrace  is  poured  into  thy  lips :  therefore  Grod 
hath  blessed  thee  for  ever. 

We  have  no  account  in  the  gospels  of  onr  Savionr's 
person.    Some  writers  of  an  emj  age  ^but  none  so  early 
as  to  have  seen  him)  speak  of  it  as  wantmg  dignity,  and  ot 
his  physiognomy  as  unpleasing.    It  woiud  be  difficult,  I 
believe,  to  find  any  better  foundation  for  this  strange  no- 
tion, than  an  iiuudicious  interpretation  of  certain  prophe- 
cies, in  a  literal  meaning,  which  represent  the  hnmiliatioB 
which  the  Son  of  God  was  to  undergo,  by  clothing  his 
divinity  with  flesb,  in  images  taken  from  personal  de- 
formit]^.    But  from  what  is  recorded  in  the  gospels,  of  the 
ease  with  which  our  Saviour  mixed  in  what,  in  the  modem 
style,  we  should  call  good  company;  of  the  respectful 
attention  shown  to  him,  oeyond  any  thing  his  reputed  birth 
or  fortune  might  demand ;  and  the  manner  in  which  his 
discourse:^  either  of  severe  reproof  or  gentle  admonition, 
were  received,  we  may  reasonably  conclude,  that  he  had  a 
di^itv  of  exterior  appearance,  remarkably  corresponding 
with  that  authority  of  speech,  which,  upon  some  occasions, 
impressed  even  his  enemies  with  awe,  and  with  that  digni- 
fiea  mildness,  which  seems  to  have  been  his  more  natural 
and  usual  tone,  and  drew  the  applause  and  admirat'on  of 
all  who  heard  him.    External  feature,  however,  is  gene- 
rally the  impression  of  the  mind  upon  tne  body,  and  wordx 
are  but  the  echo  of  the  thoughts;  and,  in  prophecy,  more 
is  usually  meant  than  meets  the  ear  in  the  first  sound,  and 
most  obvious  sense  of  the  terms  employed.    Beauty  and 
grace  of  speech  are  certainly  used  in  this*text  as  figures  of 
much  higher  qualities,  which  were  conspicuous  in  our  Lord, 
and  in  him  alone  of  all  the  sons  ci  men.    That  image  of 
Gkxi  in  which  Adam  was  created,  in  our  Lord  appeared 
perfect  and  entire;  in  the  unspotted  innocency  of  his  life, 
the  sanctity  of  his  manners,  and  his  perfect  obedience  to 
the  law  of  God ;  in  the  vast  powers  of  his  mind,  intellectual 
and  moral:  intellectual,  in  his  comprehension  of  all  knowl- 
edge ;  moral,  in  his  power  of  resisting  all  the  allurement* 
of  vice,  and  of  encotmlering  all  the  dimculties  of  virtue  and 
religion,  despising  hardship  and  shame,  enduring  pain  and 
death.    This  was  the  beauty  with  which  he  was  adorned 
beyond  the  sons  of  men.    In  him,  the  beauty  of  the  divine 
image  was  refttlgent  in  its  original  peribction ;  in  all  the 
sons  of  Adam,  obscured  and  marreid,  in  a  de^e  to  be 
scarce  discernible ;  the  will  depraved,  the  imagination  de- 
bauched, the  reason  weak,  the  passions  rampant !    This 
deformity  is  not  externally  visible,  nor  the  spiritual  beauty 
which  is' its  opposite:  but,  could  the  eye  be  turned  upon  the 
internal  man,  we  should  see  the  hideons  shape  of  a  will  at 
enmity  with  God ;  a  heart  disregarding  his  law,  insensible 
of  his  goodness,  fearless  of  his  wrath,  swelling  with  the 
passions  of  ambition,  avarice,  vain-glory,  lust    Yet  this  is 
the  picture  of  the  unregenerated  man,  by  the  depravity 
consequent  upon  the  fall,  bom  in  iniquity,  and  conceived 
in  sin.    Christ,  on  the  contrarjr,  by  the  mysterious  manner 
of  his  conception,  was  bcm  without  spot  of  sin ;  he  grew 
up  and  lived  full  of  grace  and  truth,  perfectlv  sanctified  in 
fiesh  and  spirit.  With  this  beauty  he  was  '*  adorned  beyond 
the  sons  oi  men." — ^HoasLEr. 

Ver.  3.  Gird  thy  swdrd  upon  My  thi^h,  O  mast 
Mighty,  with  thy  glory  and  thy  majesty. 

• 

From  the  oommendalioii  of  the  oomelineas  of  the  king^ 

person,  and  the  gracioasness  of  his  speech,  the  Psalmist,  in 

the  same  flguratave  style,  passes  to  the  topic  of  his  ]>rowess 

as  a  warrior,  under  which  character  our  Lord  is  perpetu- 

,  ally  described  in  the  prophecies.    The  enemies  be  \ad  lo 
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eagage  are  the  wicked  passions  of  men,  the  deril  in  his  t 
wiles  and  machinaiionsy  and  the  persecuting  powers  of  the 
world.  The  warfare  is  continued  through  tiie  whole  of  the 
period  I  ha\re  mentioned,  commencing  upon  our  Lord's  as- 
cension, at  which  time  he  is  represented,  in  the  Revelation, 
as  going  forth  upon  a  "  white  norse,  with  a  crown  upon  his 
head,  and  a  bow  in  his  hand,  conquering  and  to  conc^uer." 
The  Psalmist,  in  imagery  almost  the  same,  accosts  him  as 
a  warlike  prince  pceparmg  to  take  the  field;  describes  his 
weapons,  and  the  magnificence  of  his  armour,  and  pfom- 
ises  aim  victory  and  universal  dominion. 

This  verse,  I  fear,  must  be  but  ill  understood  by  the 
English  reader.  The  words, "  O  most  Mighty !"  very  weak- 
ly render  the  original,  which  is  a  single  word,  one  of  the 
titles  of  Christ,  in  its  literal  sense  expressive  of  might  and 
valour.  But  the  great  difficulty  which,  in  my  apprehen- 
sion, must  nerplex  the  English  reader,  lies  in  the  exhorta- 
tion, to  gird  on  glory  and  majesty  together  with  the  sword. 
The  things  have  no  obvious  connexion;  and  how  are  ma- 
jesty and  glory,  in  any  sense  which  the  words  may  bear  in 
our  language,  to  be  girt  on  upon  the  person  1  The  truth  is, 
that,  in  the  Hebrew  language,  these  words  have  a  great 
variety  and  latitude  of  meaning;  and  either  these  very 
words,  or  their  synonymes,  are  used  in  other  places  for 
splendid  dress,  and  for  robes  of  state ;  and  being  things  to 
be  girt  on,  ihey  must  here  denote  some  part  of  the  warrior's 
dress.  They  si^ify  such  sort  of  armour,  of  costly  mate- 
rials and  exquisite  workmanship,  as  was  worn  by  the 
greatest  generals,  and  b)r  kinss  wnen  they  led  their  armies 
w  person,  and  was  contrived  for  ornament  as  well  as  safety. 
The  whole  verse  might  be  intelligibly  and  yet  faithfully 
rendered,  in  these  words: — 

"  Warrior  I  gird  Uit  sword  opoa  thy  tlUgh ; 

Buckle  OQ  thy  refuJcent,  dazzling  Mrmoar."— Hobslbv. 

Ver.  4.  And  in  thy  majesty  ride  prosperously,  be- 
cause of  truth,  and  meekness,  and  righteous- 
ness ;  and  thy  right  hand  shall  teach  thee  -ter- 
rible  things. 

That  is,  take  aim  with  thvbow  and  arrow  at  the  enemy^; 
be  prosperous,  or  successful  in  the  aim  taken ;  ride  on  in 
pursuit  of  the  flying  foe,  in  the  cause  of  religious  truth, 
evangelical  humility,  and  righteousness. 

"And  thy  right  band  shiH  teach  thee  terrible  thinga  ;'* 

rather, 

**  And  thy  own  right  hand  ahaU  ahow  thee  wonderful  thinga." 
In  these  words,  the  Saviour,  effecting  every  thing  by  his 
own  power,  is  represented  under  the  image  of  a  great 
champion  in  the  field,  who  Is  prompted  by  his  own  courage, 
and  a  reliance  on  his  own  strength  and  skill,  to  attempt 
what  might  seem  impracticable;  singly  to  attack  whole 
squadrons  of  the  enemy:  to  cut  his  way  through  their  em- 
battled troops ;  to  scale  tneir  ramparts  and  their  walls,  and 
at  last  achieve  what  seems  a  wonder  to  himself,  when  the 
frav  is  over,  when  he  is  at  leisure  to  survey  the  bulwarks 
he  nas  demolished,  and  the  many  carcasses  his  single  arm 
has  stretched  upon  the  plain.  Such  great  things  he  will  be 
able  to  effect. 

It  yet  remains  to  be  more  fully  explained,  what  is  meant 
in  the  Psalmist's  detail  of  the  Messiah's  war,  by  those 
*'  wonders"  which  "  his  own  right  hand  was  to  show  him:" 

**  Thy  own  right  hand  ahall  ahow  thee  wondera." 
Our  public  translation  has  it,  "  terrible  things."  But  the 
notion  of  terror  is  not  of  necessity  included  in  the  sense  of 
the  original  word,  as  it  is  used  by  the  sacred  writers:  it  is 
sometimes,  indeed,  applied  by  them  to  frightful  things:  but 
it  is  also  applied,  with  great  latitude,  to  things  extraordi- 
nary in  their  kind;  grand,  admirable,  amazing,  awful; 
although  they  should  not  be  frightful.  We  have  no  right, 
therefore,  to  take  it  in  the  strict  sense  of  "  frightful,"  unlets 
something  in  the  context  points  to  that  meaning,  which  is 
not  the  case  in  this  passage.  And,  accordingly,  instead  of 
**  terrible,"  we  find,  in  some  of  the  oldest  English  Biblea^ 
the  better  chosen  word,  **  wonderful." 

Now  the  "  wonderful  things"  which  Messiah's  "  own  right 
band"  showed  him,  I  take  to  be  the  overthrow  of  the  pagan 
superstition,  in  the  Roman  empire^  and  other  great  kins- 
doms  of  the  world,  by  the  mere  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
seconded  by  the  exemplary  lives  and  the  miracles  of  the 
first  preachers,  and  by  the  patient  endurance  of  imprison* 


meat,  tortvre,  ieuid  death,  for  the  sake  of  Christ.  It  wai^ 
indeed,  a  wonderful  thing,  wrought  by  Christ's  single  arm, 
when  his  religion  prevailed  over  the  whole  system  of  idol'* 
atry,  supported  as  it  was  by  the  authority  of  sovereigns,  by 
the  learning  of  philosophers,  and  most  of  all,  by  the  invet- 
erate prejudices  ol  the  vulgar,  attached  to  their  false  gods 
by  the  gratificauon  which  their  very  worship  afforded  tc 
the  sensual  passions,  and  by  the  natural  partiality  of  man- 
kind in  favour  of  any  system,  however  absurd  and  corrupt, 
sanctioned  by  a  iong  antiquity.  It  was  a  wonderful  thin&f, 
when  the  devil's  kingdom,  with  much  of  its  invisible 
power,  lost  at  once  tl^  whole  of  its  external  pomp  and 
splendour;  when  silence  being  imposed  on  his  oracles,  and 
spells  and  enchantments  divested  of  tlieir  power,  the  idol- 
atrous worship  which  by  those  engines  of  deceit  had  been 
nniversallv  established,  and  for  ages  supported,  notwith- 
standing the  antiquity  of  its  institutions,  and  the  bewitching 
gayety  and  magnificence  of  its  festivals,  fell  into  neglect; 
when  its  cruel  and  lascivious  rites,  so  long  holden  in  super- 
stitious veneration,  on  a  sudden  became  the  objects  of  a  just 
and  general  abhorrence ;  when  the  unfrequented  temples, 
spoiled  of  their  immense  treasures,  sunk  in  ruins,  and  the 
images,  stripped  of  their  gorgeous  robes  and  costly  jewels, 
were  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  or  into  the  common  recepta- 
cles of  filth  and  ordure.  It  was  a  wonderful  thing,  wnen 
the  minds  of  all  men  took  a  sudden  turn ;  kings  became  the 
nursing  fathers  of  the  church,  statesmen  courted  her  alii* 
ance,  pnilosophy  embraced  her  faith,  and  even  the  sword 
was  justly  drawn  in  her  defence.  These  were  the  *'  won- 
derful things"  effected  by  Christ's  right  hand ;  and  in  these, 
this  part  of  the  Psalmists  prophecy  has  received  its  accom-' 
plishment.  Less  than  this  his  words  cannot  mean ;  and  to 
more  than  this  they  cannot  with  any  certainty  be  extended : 
since  these  things  satisfy  all  that  is  of  necessity  involved  in 
his  expressions. — Horslet. 

Ver.  5.  Thine  arrows  are  sharp  in  the  heart  of 
the  King's  enemies;  whereby  the  people  &li 
under  thee. 

The  war  in  which  the  Psalmist  represents  the  Saviour  as 
engaged,  is  very  different  from  the  wars  which  the  princes 
of  this  world  wage  with  one  another:  it  is  not  for  the  de« 
stroction  of  the  fives  of  men,  but  for  the  preservation  of 
their  souls.  This  pn^hetic  text  of  the  Psalmist  relates 
only  to  that  spiritual  war  which  Christ  wages  with  the 
enemies  of  man,  for  man's  deliverance ;  to  the  war  arising 
from  that  enmity  which  was  originally  put  between  the 
seed  of  the  serpent  and  the  woman's  seed.  The  offensive 
weapons  in  this  war  of  charity,  according  to  the  Psalmist, 
are  of  two  sorts,  a  sword  and  arrows.  The  common  mili<* 
tary  sword  is  a  heavy  massive  weapon,  for  close  engage- 
ment :  wielded  bv  a  strong  and  skilful  arm,  it  stabs  and 
cuts,  opens  dreadful  gashes  where  it  falls,  severs  limbs,  lops 
the  head,  or  cleaves  the  body.  The  arrow  is  a  light  mis- 
sile weapon,  which,  in  ancient  times,  was  used  to  annoy  the 
enemy  at  a  distance,  and  particularly  when  put  to  flight.  It 
comes  whizzing  through  the  air  unseen,  and,  when  it  hits, 
so  small  is  the  wound,  and  so  swift  the  passage  of  the 
weapon,  that  it  is  scarcely  felt,  till  it  fiixes  its  sharp  point  in 
the  very  heart. 

Now  both  these  weapons,  the  sword  and  the  arrow,  are 
emblems  of  one  and  tne  same  thing ;  which  is  no  other 
than  the  word  of  God,  in  its  different  effects,  and  different 
manners  of  operation  on  the  minds  of  men,  represented 
under  these  two  different  images. 

The  word  of  Qod  may  be  divided,  indeed,  into  two  pan^ 
the  word  of  reproof,  commination,  and  terror ;  and  the  word 
of  persuasion,  promise,  and  hope.  The  former  holds  up  to 
the  sinner  the  picture  of  himself;  sets  forth  the  turpitude  ot 
sin.  the  holiness  of  God,  God's  hatred  of  unrighteousness; 
ana  alarms  the  conscience  with  the  danger  of  a  state  of 
enmity  with  Gtod,  and  with  denunciations  of  implacabi^ 
wrath  and  endless  punishment. 

The  second,  the  word  of  persuasion,  promise,  and  hope 
sets  before  the  penitent  the  riches  of  Gk)d's  mercy,  display- 
ed  in  the  scheme  of  man's  redemption ;  points  to  the  cross^ 
where  man's  guilt  was  expiated ;  bids  the  contrite  sinnei 
rely  on  the  Redeemer^  intercession ;  offers  the  daily  sup- 
ply of  grace  to  confirm  him  in  his  resolutions,  and  assist 
aim  in  his  efforts  to  conform  himself  to  the  precepts  ami 
example  of  the  Saviour,  and  promises  victory  and  glory  ta 
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•hem  that  porserera:  thus  turning  despondency  into  hope, 
and  fear  into  love. 

The  first,  the  word  of  terror,  is  the  sword  ^rt  upon 
Messiah's  thigh;  the  second,  the  word  of  persuasAon,  is  the 
arrow  shot  from  his  bow. 

For  the  sense  of  tlie  first  metaphor,  we  have  the  anthority 
of  the  sacred  writers  themselves.  **  The  sword  of  the  Spirit,^' 
says  St.  Paul  to  the  Ephesians, "  is  the  word  of  Qod."  And 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  full  signification  of  the 
figure  is  opened,  and  the  propriety;  of  the  application  shown: 
"For  the  word  of  Gkxi," sa3rs  the  inspired  author, " is  quick 
and  powerful,  (rather,  lively  and  energetic,)  and  sharper 
than  any  two-edged  sword,  and  piercing  to  the  parting  of 
soul  and  spirit,  and  to  the  joints  and  marrow;'' — that  is,  as 
the  soldiers  sword  of  steel  cuts  through  all  the  exterior  in- 
teguments of  skin  and  muscle,  to  the  bone,  and  even  through 
the  hard  substance  of  the  bone  itself,  to  the  very  marrow, 
and  divides  the  ligaments  which  keep  the  joints  of  the 
body  together;  so  this  spiritual  sword  of  God's  awful  word 
penetrates  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  human  mind^  pierces 
to  the  very  line  of  8ei>aration,  as  it  were,  of  the  sensitive  and 
the  intelligent  principle,  lops  off  the  animal  part,  divides 
the  joints  where  reason  and  passion  are  united,  sets  the  in- 
tellect free  to  exert  its  powers,  kills  sin  in  our  members, 
opens  passages  for  grace  to  enter  and  enrich  the  marrow 
of  the  soul,  and  thus  delivers  the  man  from  his  body  of 
death.  Such  are  the  effects  for  which  the  powerful  word 
of  terror  is  compared  to  a  two-edged  sword. 

The  comparison  of  the  word  of  promise  to  the  arrow  is 
more  easily  understood,  being  more  fhmiliar,  and  analo- 
gous to  those  figures  of  speech  which  run  through  all  lan- 
^ages,  by  which,  whatever  makes  a  quick  and  smart 
impression  on  the  moral  feelings,  is  represented  under  the 
image  of  a  pointed  missile  weapon ;  as  when  we  speak  of 
"  the  thrilling  darts  of  harmony,"  or  **  the  shafts  of  elo- 
quence." The  Psalmist  speaks  of  these  arrows  of  Gtod's 
word,  as  sticking  in  *'  the  hearts  of  the  Kin^s  enemies," 
that  is,  of  the  King  Messiah ;  for  he,  you  will  remember, 
is  the  only  king  in  question.  His  enemies,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  are  those  who  are  avowedly  leagued 
with  the  apostate  faction;  atheists,  deists,  idolaters,  heretics, 
perverse  disputers,  those  who,  in  any  manner  of  set  design, 
oppose  the  gospel ;  who  resist  the  truth  by  argument,  or 
encounter  it  with  ridicule ;  who  explain  it  away  by  sopbi»> 
ticated  interpretations,  or  endeavour  to  crush  it  by  the 
force  of  persecution.  Of  such  hardened  enemies  there  is 
no  hope,  till  they  have  been  hacked  and  hewed,  belaboured, 
and  all  but  slain  (in  the  strong  language  of  one  of  the  ancient 
prophets)  by  the  heavy  sword  of  the  word  of  terror.  But, 
m  a  lower  sense,  all  are  enemies  till  they  hear  of  Christ, 
and  the  terms  of  his  peace  are  ofiered  to  them.  Many 
such  are  wrought  upon  by  mild  admonition,  and  receive  in 
their  hearts  the  arrows  of  the  word  of  persuasion.  Such, 
no  doubt,  were  many  of  those  Jews  who  were  pricked  to 
the  heait  by  St.  Peter's  first  sermon,  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost :  and  even  those  worse  enemies,  if  they  can  be  brought 
to  their  feeling  by  the  ghastly  wounds  and  gashes  of  the 
terrific  sword  of  the  word  of  threatening,  may  afterward 
be  pierced  by  the  arrow,  and  carrv  about  m  their  hearts  its 
barixHl  point.  And  by  the  joint  effect  of  these  two  weapons, 
the  sword  and  the  arrow,  the  word  of  terror  and  the  wora 
of  persuasion,  "  peoples,"  says  the  Psalmist,  that  is,  whole 
kingdoms  and  nations  in  a  inass,  "  shall  fall  under  thee ;" 
shall  forsake  their  ancient  superstitions,  renounce  their 
idols,  and  submit  themselves  to  Christ. 

So  much  for  the  offensive  weapons,  the  sword  and  the 
arrows.  But  the  defensive  armour  demands  bur  attention : 
for  it  has  its  use,  no  doubt,  in  the  Messiah's  war.  His 
person,  you  will  remember,  is  clad,  in  the  third  verse, 
''with  refulgent,  dazzling  armour."  This  may  be  under- 
!«tood  of  whatever  is  admirable  and  amiable  in  the  external 
form  and  appearance  of  the  Christian  religion.  First,  the 
character  of  Jesus  himself  j  his  piety  towards  God,  his  phi- 
lanthropy towards  man;  his  meekness,  humility,  readv  for- 
glveness  of  injuries,  patience,  endurance  of  ]>ain  and  death, 
ecottdly,  the  same  light  of  good  works  shining,  in  a  less 
degree,  in  the  lives  of  his  disciples,  particularly  the  apos- 
tles and  blessed  martyrs.  Thirdly,  wnatever  is  decent  and 
tfeemly  in  the  government,  the  discipline,  and  the  rites  of 
the  Church.  All  these  things,  as  ttiev  tend  to  draw  the 
admiration,  and  conciliate  the  good-will  of  men,  and  miti- 
***^  the  malice  of  the  persecutor,  are  aptly  represented 


nnder  the  image  of  the  Messiah's  defensive  armour,  and 
had  a  principal  share  in  making  ''peoples  fall  under  him." 

— HORSLBT. 

Ver.  6.  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever 
the  sceptre  of  thy  kingdom  is  a  right  sceptre. 
7.  Thou  lovest  righteousness,  and  hatest  wiclced- 
ness:  therefore  God,  thy  God,  hath  anointed 
thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows. 

It  was  before  shown,  how  inapplicable  this  address  is  to 
Solomon ;  and  it  is  obvious,  that  it  is  equally  inapplicable 
to  any  earthly  monarch :  for  of  no  throne  but  God's  can  it 
be  affirmed  with  truth,  that  it  is  for  ever  and  ever ;  of  nu 
king,  but  of  Grod  and  of  his  Christ,  it  can  be  said,  that  he 
loves  righteousness  with  a  perfect  love,  and  hates  wicked- 
ness with  a  perfect  hate:  of  no  sceptre,  but  the  sceptre  of 
Gkxi  and  of  nis  Christ,  that  it  is  a  straight  sceptre.  The 
sceptre  has  been,  from  the  earliest  ages,  a  badge  of  royalty. 
It  was  originally  nothing  more  than  a  straight  slender  rod, 
studded  sometimes  for  ornament  with  little  nails  of  gold. 
It  was  an  emblem  of  the  perfect  integrity  of  the  monarch 
in  the  exercise  of  his  power,  both  by  himself  and  by  his 
ministers,  infiexibly  adhering  to  the  straight  line  of  right 
and  justice,  as  a  mason  or  carpenter  to  his  rule.  The  per- 
fection of  the  emblem  consisted  in  the  straightness  oi  the 
stick ;  for  every  thin|f  else  was  ornament.  The  straight- 
ness, therefore,  ascribed  by  the  Psalmist  to  Messiah's 
sceptre,  is  to  be  understood  of  the  invariable  justice  of  the 
administration  of  his  government.  Nqw,  certainly  there 
have  been  many  kings,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modem 
times,  to  whom  the  praise  is  due  of  a  cordial  regard  in 
general  to  righteousness,  and  of  a  settled  principle  of  dis- 
like to  wickedness;  many  who,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
authority,  and  the  measure  of  their  government,  have  been 
generallv  directed  by  that  just  sense  of  right  and  wrong : 
but  yet  kings  are  not  exempt  from  the  frailties  of  human 
nature ;  the  very  best  of  them  are,  at  least,  in  an  equal  de- 
gree with  other  good  men,  liable  to  the  surprises  of  the 
passions,  and  the  seductions  of  temptation ;  insomuch  that 
that  predominant  love  of  righteousoess  and  haired  of  ini- 
quity, maintaining  an  absolute  ascendency  in  the  mind, 
in  all  times,  and  upon  all  occasions,  which  the  Psalmist 
attributes  to  his  heavenly  King,  has  belonged  to  none  that 
ever  wore  an  earthly  crown:  much  less  is  the  perfect 
straightness  of  the  sceptre,  a  perfect  conformity  to  the  rule 
of  right,  to  be  found  in  the  practice  and  execution  of  the 
governments  of  the  world. 

But  the  kingdom  of  the  God-man  is  in  this  place  intended. 
This  is  evident  from  what  is  said  in  the  seventh  verse: 
'*  Gk>d,  even  thine  own  Qod,  hath  anointed  thee  with  the  oil 
of  gladness  above  thy  fellows;"  that  is,  God  hath  advanced 
thee  to  a  state  of  bliss  and  glory  above  all  those  whom  thou 
bast  vouchsafed  to  call  (by  fellows.  It  is  said  too,  that  the 
love  of  righteousness,  and  hatred  of  wickedness,  is  the  cause 
that  God  hath  so  anointed  him,  who  jet,  in  the  sixth  verse, 
is  himself  addressed  as  God.  It  is  manifest,  that  these 
thin^  can  be  said  onlv  of  that  person  in  whom  the  God- 
head and  the  manhooa  are  united ;  in  whom  the  human 
nature  is  the  subject  of  the  unction,  and  the  elevation  to 
the  mediatorial  kingdom  is  the  reward  of  the  man  Jesus: 
for,  in  his  divine  nature,  Christ,  being  equal  with  the 
Father,  is  incapable  of  any  exaltation.  Thus,  the  unction 
with  the  oil  of  gladness,  and  the  elevation  above  his  fellows, 
characterize  the  manhood;  and  the  perpetual  stability  oi 
the  throne,  and  the  unsullied  justice  or  the  goveminent, 
declare  the  Godhead,  ft  is  therefore  with  the  greatest  pro- 
priety that  the  text  is  applied  to  Christ,  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  made  an  argument  of  his  divinity;  not  by 
any  forced  accommodation  of  words  which,  in  the  mind 
of  the  author,  related  to  another  subject,  but  according  to 
the  true  intent  and  purpose  of  the  Psalmist,  and  the  lit- 
eral sense,  and  only  consistent  exposition  of  his  words.— 

HORSLET. 

Ver.  8.  All  thy  garments  smell  of  myrrh,  and 
aloes,  and  cassia,  out  of  the  ivory  palaces^ 
whereby  they  have  made  thee  glad. 

The  holy  Psalmist  having  seated  the  King  Messiah  on 
his 'everlasting  throne,  proceeds  to  the  magnificence  of  hk 
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eoort,  as  it  appeared  on  the  wedding-day ;  in  which,  the 
thing  that  first  strikes  him.  and  fixes  his  attention,  is  the 
majesty  and  splendour  of  the  king's  own  dress,  which,  in- 
deed, IS  descrihed  by  the  single  circumstance  of  the  profu- 
sion of  rich  perfumes  with  which  it  was  scented.  But 
this,  by  inference,  implies  every  thing  else  of  elegance  and 
costly  ornament:  for  among  the  nations  of  the  East,  in 
ancient  times,  perfume  was  considered  as  'h*?  finishina;  of 
the  dress  of  persons  of  condition,  when  they  appeared  in 
public ;  and  modem  manners  give  us  no  conception  of  the 
costlinesa  of  the  materials  employed  in  the  composition  of 
their  odours,  their  care  and  nicety  in  the  preparation  of 
them,  and  the  quantity  in  which  they  were  used.  The 
high-priest  of  the  Jews  was  not  sprinkled  with  a  few  scanty 
drops  of  the  perfame  of  the  sanctuary;  but  bis  person  was 
so  bedewed  with  it,  that  it  literally  ran  down  from  his  beard 
to  the  skirts  of  his  garment.  The  high-priest  of  the  Jews, 
in  his  robes  of  office,  was  in  this,  as  I  shall  presently  ex- 
plain, and  in  every  circumstance,  the  living  type  of  our 
great  High-priest.  The  Psalmist  describes  the  fragrance 
of  Messiah's  garments  to  be  such,  as  if  the  aromatic  woods 
had  been  the  very  substance  oat  of  which  the  robes  were 
made>* 

"Thj  garments  are  all  myrrh,  aloea,  and  caMla." 

The  sequel  of  this  verse  is  somewhat  obscure  in  the  origi- 
nal by  reason  of  the  ambiguity  of  one  little  word,  which 
different  interpreters  have  taken  differently.  I  shall  give 
what,  in  mv  judgment,  is  the  literal  rendering  of  the 
passage,  and  trust  I  shall  not  find  it  difiicuit  to  make  the 
uieanmg  of  it  very  clear. 

"Thj  parmenu  are  all  myrrb,  aloee,  and  eaaila, 
Excelbnf  the  palacea  ofiTory, 
EzcelUof  those  whleh  delight  thee.** 

Ivory  was  highly  valued  and  admired  among  the  Jews, 
and  other  eastern  nations  of  antiquity,  for  the  purity  of  its 
white,  the  delicate  smoothness  of  the  surface,  and  the  dura- 
bility of  the  substance;  being  not  liable  to  tarnish  or  rust 
like  metals,  or,  like  wood,  to  rot  or  to  be  worm-eaten. 
Hence,  it  was  a  favourite  ornament  in  the  furniture  of  the 
houses  and  palaces  of  great  men ;  and  all  such  ornamental 
furniture  was  plentifully  perfumed.  The  Psalmist,  there- 
fore, sajTS,  that  the  fragrance  of  the  King's  garments  far 
exceeded  any  thing  that  met  the  nostrils  of  the  visiters  in 
the  stateliest  and  best-iumu(hed  palaces.  But  this  is  not 
all :  he  says,  besides,  that  these  perfumes  of  the  royal  gar- 
ments '*  excel  those  which  delight  thee."  To  understand 
this,  we  must  recollect  that  there  were  two  very  exquisite 
perfumes  used  in  the  symbolical  service  of  the  temple,  both 
made  of  the  richest  spices,  mixed  in  certain  proportions, 
and  by  a  process  directed  by  the  law.  The  one  was  used 
to  anoint  every  article  of  the  furniture  of  the  sanctuary, 
and  the  robes  and  persons  of  the  priests.  The  composition 
of  it  was  not  to  be  imitated,  nor  was  it  to  be  a]>plied  to  the 
person  of  any  but  a  consecrated  priest,  upon  pain  of  death. 
Some,  indeed,  of  the  kings  of  David's  line  were  anointed 
with  it :  but  when  this  was  done,  it  was  by  the  special  di- 
rection of  a  prophet,  and  it  was  to  intimate,  as  I  apprehend, 
the  relation  of  that  royal  house  to  the  eternal  priesthood,  to 
to  be  instituted  In  due  season  in  that  family.  The  other 
was  a  compound  of  other  ingredients,  which  made  the 
incense  that  was  burnt  upon  the  golden  altar  as  a  gratefal 
odour  to  the  Lord.  This,  too,  was  most  holy,  and  to  at- 
tempt to  make  the  like  for  private  use  was  a  capital  offence. 
Now  the  perfumed  garments  of  the  Psalmist's  King  de- 
note the  very  same  thing  which  was  typified  under  the  law 
by  the  perfumed  garments  of  the  high-priest ;  the  Psalmist's 
King  bieing,  indeed,  the  real  person  of  whom  the  high-priest, 
in  everf  panientar  of  his  office,  his  services,  and  his  dress, 
was  the  type.  The  perfumed  garments  were  typical :  first, 
of  the  graces  and  virtues  of  the  Redeemer  himself  in  his 
human  character;  secondly,  of  whatever  Is  refreshing^  en- 
couraging, consoling,  and  cheering,  in  the  external  minis- 
tration of  the  word;  and.  thirdly,  of  the  internal  comforts 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  tne  incense  Aimed  upon  the  golden 
altar  was  Qrpical  of  a  £ir  inferior,  though  of  a  precious  and 
holy  thing;  namely,  of  whatever  ia  pleasing  to  Qod  in  the 
&ith,  the  devotions,  and  the  good  works  of  the  saints.  Now 
the  PaalmiBt  says,  that  the  fragrance  breathing  from  the 
garments  of  the  King  &r  excels,  not  only  the  sweetest 
odonii  of  any  earthly  monarch's  pa.ace,  but  that  it  sur- 
panes  thoae  spiritual  odours  of  sanctity  in  which  the  King 


himself  delights.  The  eoosolations  whieh  the  fiiithfnl,  un- 
der all  their  sufferings,  receive  from  him,  in  the  example 
of  his  holv  life,  the  ministration  of  the  word  and  sacra- 
ments, and  the  succours  of  ihe  Spirit,  are  far  beyond  the 
proportion  of  any  thing  they  have  to  oner  in  return  to  him, 
m  their  praises,  their  prayers,  and  their  eood  lives,  not* 
withstanding  in  these  their  services  he  condescends  to  take 
delight.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  this  highly  mystic  text, 
that  the  value  of  all  our  best  works  of  faith  and  obedience, 
even  in  our  own  eves,  must  sink  into  nothing,  when  they 
arie  contrasted  with  the  exuberant  mercy  of  God  extended 
to  us  through  Christ. — Horslet. 

Ver.  9.  Kings'  daughters  toere  amonff  thy  hon- 
ourable wonien :  upon  thy  right  hand  did  stand 
the  queen  in  gold  of  Ophir. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  word  *' women,"  in  the  Bibles 
of  the  larger  size,  is  printed  in  that  character  which  is  used 
to  distinguish  the  words  which  have  been  inserted  by  the 
translators,  to  make  the  sense  perspicuous  to  the  English 
reader,  without  any  thing  expressly  corresponding  in  the 
original.  Omitting  the  word  "women,"  our  translators 
might  have  given  the  verse,  according  to  their  conceptions 
of  the  preceding  word,  which  describes  Uie  wumen,  thus: — 

"  Kings'  daughters  are  among  thy  hononrables ;" 

that  is.  amon|[  the  persons  appointed  to  services  of  honour. 
But  tne  original  word,  thus  expressed  by  "  honourable 
women,"  or,  by  "  honouraUes,"  is  indeed  applied  to  what- 
ever is  rare  and  valued  in  its  kind,  and,  for  that  reason,  to 
illustrious  persons,  ennobled  and  distinguished  by  marks  of 
royal  fhvour:  and  in  this  sense,  it  certainly  is  figuratively 
applicable  to  the  persons  whom  I  shall  show  to  be  intended 
here.  But  the  primary  meaning  of  the  word  is,  "  bright, 
sparkling ;"  and  it  is  narticularly  applied  to  brilliant  gems, 
or  precious  stones,  dparkling  is,  in  all  languages,  figura- 
tively applied  to  female  beauty ;  and  the  imagery  of  the 
original  would  be  better  preserved,  though  the  sense  would 
be  much  the  same,  if  the  passage  were  thus  rendered-: — 

"  Kings'  daughters  are  among  the  bright  beauties  of  thy  court." 

The  beauty  certainly  is  mystic;  the  beauty  of  evangelical 
sanctity  and  innocence. 

But  who  and  what  are  the  kings'  daughters,  the  lustre  of 
whose  beauty  adorns  the  great  monarch's  court  1  "  Kinn* 
daughters,"  m  the  general  language  of  holy  writ,  are  the 
kingdoms  and  peoples  which  they  govern,  of  which,  In 
common  speech,  they  are  called  fathers.  The  expression 
may  be  so  taken  here :  and  then  the  sense  will  be,  that  the 
greatest  kingdoms  and  empires  of  the  world,  converted  to 
the  faith  of  uhrist,  and  shining  in  the  beauty  of  the  good 
works  of  true  holiness,  will  be  united,  at  the  season  of  the 
wedding,  to  Messiah's  kingdom.  But,  inasmuch  as  Mes^ 
siah's  kingdom  is  not  one  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world, 
and  that  secular  kingdoms  will  never  be  immediately,  ana 
in  their  secular  capacity,  vassals  of  his  kingdom,  I  rather 
think,  that  the  kings'  daughters  mentioned  here,  aje  the 
various  national  churches,  fostered  for  many  ages  by  the 
piety  of  Christian  princes,  and  now  brought  to  tne  perfec- 
tion of  beauty,  by  the  judgments  which  shall  have  purged 
every  one  of  them  of  all  things  that  offend :  for  they  may 
well  be  called  "  kings'  daugnters,"  of  whom  kings  and 
queens  are  called,  in  the  prophetic  language,  the  fathers 
and  the  mothers.  From  these,  the  Psalmist  turns  oui 
attention  to  another  lady,  distinguished  above  them  all,  by 
her  title,  her  place,  ana  the  superlative  richness  of  hei 
robes. 

**  Kings*  dsncbters  are  aaong  the  bright  beauties  of  thy  eomt : 
▲t  thy  right  nand  the  consort  has  her  station, 
In  standard  gokl  of  Ophlr. ' 

Some  expositors  have  imagined,  that  the  consort  is  an  em* 
blero  of  the  church  catholic  in  her  totality ;  the  kings' 
daughters,  typical  of  the  several  particular  churches,  of 
which  that  one  universal  is  composed.  But  the  queen 
consort  here,  is  unquestionably  the  Hebrew  church ;  the 
church  of  the  natunl  Israel,  reunited,  by  her  conversion, 
to  her  husband,  and  advanced  to  the  high  prerogative  of 
the  mother  church  of  Christendom;  and  the  xingr  daugh- 
ters are  the  churches  which  had  been  gathered  out  of  thm 
Gentiles,  in  the  interval  between  the  expulsion  of  bis  wife, 
and  the  taking  ci  wnr  home  again*  that  is  between  the  di4« 
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peisiofii  of  the  Jews  by  the  Romans,  and  their  restoration. 
The  restoration  ot  the  Hebrew  church  to  the  rights  of  a 
wife,  to  the  situation  of  the  queen  consort  in  Messiah's 
kingdom  upon  eanh,  is  the  constant  strain  of  prophecy. 
To  prove  tnis,  by  citing  all  the  passages  to  that  puipose, 
would  be  to  transcribe  whole  chapters  of  some  of  the 
prophets,  and  innumerable  detached  passages  from  almost 
all.  I  shall  produce  only  the  latter  part  of  the  second 
chapter  of  Uosea.  In  that  chapter,  Jehovah,  alter  discard- 
ing the  incontinent  wife,  and  threatening  terrible  severity 
of  punishment,  adds,  that  nevertheless  the  time  should 
come,  when  she  should  again  address  her  offended  lord, 
by  the  endearing  name  of  hasband.  "  And  I  will  betroth 
the<*  to  myself  for  ever.  Yes;  I  will  betroth  thee  to  myself, 
with  justice,  and  with  righteousness,  and  with  exuberant 
kindness,  and  with  tender  love.  Yes;  with  faithfulness, 
to  myself  I  will  betroth  thee."  These  promises  are  made 
to  the  woman  that  had  been  discarded,  and  cannot  be 
understood  of  mercies  to  be  extended  to  anv  other.  The 
prophet  Isaiah  speaks  to  the  same  effect,  and  describes  the 
Qentile  converts  as  becoming,  upon  the  reunion,  children 
of  the  pardoned  wife.  And  I  must  not  omit  to  mention, 
that  St.  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  to  clear  up  the 
mystery  of  God's  dealing  with  the  Jews,  tells  us,  that 
'*  blindness  is,  in  part  only,  happened  unto  Israel,  till  the 
time  shall  arrive  tor  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  to  come  in; 
and  then  all  Israel  shall  be  saved ;  for  the  gifts  and  callings 
of  God  are  without  repentance."  To  expound  these  pre- 
dictions of  the  ancient  prophets,  and  this  aeclaration  or  the 
apostle,  of  any  thing  hut  the  restoration  of  the  naturai 
Israel,  is  to  introduce  ambiguity  and  equivocation  into  the 
plainest  oracles  of  God. 

The  standard  gold  upon  the  queen^  robe,  denotes  the 
treasures  of  which  the  church  is  the  depositary ;  the  writ- 
ten word,  and  the  dispensation  of  grace,  and  forgiveness 
of  sins,  by  the  due  administration  of  tne  sacraments.— 

HORBLEV. 

Ver.  10.  Hearken,  O  daughter,  and  consider,  and 
incline  thine  ear;  forget  also  thine  own  people, 
and  thy  father's  house;  11.  So  shall  the  King 
greatly  desire  thy  beauty ;  for  he  is  thy  Lord, 
and  worship  thou  him. 

If  a  princess  firom  a  distant  land,  taken  in  marriage  by  a 
great  king,  were  admonished  to  forget  her  own  people  and 
her  fathers  house,  the  purport  of  the  advice  would  easily 
be  understood  to  be,  that  she  should  divest  herself  of  all 
attachment  to  the  customs  of  her  native  countnr,  and  to  the 
style  of  her  father's  court,  and  learn  to  speak  the  language, 
and  assume  the  dressL  the  manners,  and  the  taste  of  her 
husband's  people.  Tne  "  father's  house,"  and  "  own  peo- 
ple." which  the  Psalmist  advises  the  queen  consort  to  tbrget, 
IS  tne  ancient  Jewish  religion  in  its  external  form,  the  cere- 
monies of  the  temple  service,  the  sacrifices  and^the  typical 
purgations  of  the  Levitical  priesthood.  Not  th^at  she  is  to 
forget  €fod's  gracious  promises  to  Abraham,  nor  the  cove- 
nant with  her  forefathers,  (the  benefit  of  which  she.will 
enjoy  to  the  end  of  time,^  nor  the  many  wonderful  deliv- 
erances that  were  wroagnt  for  them;  nor  is  she  to  forget 
the  history  of  her  nation,  preserved  in  the  scriptures  of  tne 
Old  Testament:  nor  the  predictions  of  Moses  and  her 
prophets,  the  full  accomplisnment  of  which  she  will  at  this 
time  experience :  and  historically,  she  is  never  to  forget 
even  the  ceremonial  law;  for  the  Levitical  rites  were  no- 
thing less  than  the  gospel  itself  in  hieroglyphics;  and, 
rightly  understood,  they  afford  the  most  complete  demon- 
stration of  the  coherence  of  revelation  with  itself,  in  all  its 
different  stages,  and  the  best  evidence  of  its  truth ;  showing 
that  it  has  been  the  same  in  substance,  in  all  ages,  differing 
enl)-  in  external  form,  in  the  rites  of  worship,  and  in  the 
snanner  of  teaching.  But  practically,  the  rites  of  their 
ancient  worship  are  to  be  forgotten,  that  is,  laid  aside :  for 
thev  never  were  of  any  other  importance  than  in  reference 
tu  the  gospel,  as  the  shadow  is  or  no  value  but  as  it  resem- 
bles the  substance.  Practically,  therefore,  the  restored 
Hebrew  church  is  to  abandon  her  ancient  Jewish  rites,  and 
become  mere  and  pure  Christian :  and  thus  she  will  secure 
the  conjugal  afiections  of  her  nusband,  and  render  the 
bcautv  of  her  person  perfect  in  his  eves.  And  this  she  is 
''do;  for  her  royal  husband  is  indeed  her  Lord: 


Moses  was  no  more  than  his  servant ;  the  prophets  after 
Moses,  servants  in  a  lower  rank  than  he.  But  the  authority 
of  Christ,  the  husband,  is  paramount  over  all ;  he  is  entitled 
to  her  unreserved  obeaience;  he  is  indeed  her  Gkxi,  entitled 
to  her  adoration. — Horslbt. 

Fer.  12.  And  the  daufi^hter  of  Tyre  shall  he  there 
with  a  gift ;  even  the  rich  among  the  people 
shall  entreat  thy  favour. 

This  submission  of  the  consort  to  her  wedded  lord,  will 
set  her  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  churches  of  the  Gtentiles. 
The  "  daughter  of  Tyre,"  according  to  the  principles  of 
interpretation  we  have  laid  down,  must  be  a  church  estab- 
lished, either  literally  at  Tyre,  or  in  some  countnr  heid 
forth  under  the  image  of  Tyre.  Ancient  Tyre  was  »moua 
for  her  commerce,  her  wealth,  her  excellence  in  the  fine 
arts,  her  luxury,  the  profligate  debauched  manners  of  her 
people,  and  the  ^rossness  of  her  idolatry.  The  "  daughter 
of  Tvre"  appearmg  before  the  oueen  consort  "with  a  gift," 
is  a  figurative  prediction,  that  cnurches  will  be  established, 
under  the  protection  of  the  government,  in  countries  which 
had  been  aistinguished  for  profligacy,  dissipated  manners, 
and  irreligion.  It  is  intimated  in  the  next  line,  that  some 
of  these  cnurches  will  be  rich ;  that  is,  rich  in  spiritual 
riches,  which  are  the  onl^  riches  of  a  church,  in  the  mystic 
language  of  prophecy;  nch  in  the  holy  lives  of  their  mem- 
bers, in  the  truth  of  their  creeds,  ana  the  puritv  of  their 
external  forms  of  worship,  and  in  God's  favour .^^orslev. 

Ver.  13.  The  King's  daughter  is  all  glorious 
within;  her  clothing  is  of  wrought  gold. 

From  this  address  to  the  queen,  the  Psalmist,  in  the  pre»- 
enjt  verse,  returns  to  the  description  of  the  great  seene  lying 
in'vision  before  him. 

"The  King's  dangbter  It  all  gtoriout  within.'' 

In  this  line,  the  same  person  that  has  hitherto  been  repre- 
sented as  the  King's  wife,  seems  to  be  called  his  daughter. 
This,  however,  is  a  matter  upon  which  commentators  have 
been  much  divided.  Some  nave  imagined  that  a  new  per- 
sonage is  introduced ;  that  the  King's  wife  is,  as  I  have  all 
along  maintained,  the  figure  of  the  Hebrew  church ;  but 
that  this  "daughter  of  the  King"  is  the  Christian  church  in 
general,  composed  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  indiscriminately 
considered  as  the  daughter  of  the  King  Messiah  by  his 
Hebrew  queen.  This  was  Martin  Luthers  notion.  Others 
have  thought  that  the  wife  is  the  Hebrew  church  by  itselil 
and  the  &ughter,  the  church  of  the  Gentiles  by  itself. 
But  neither  of  these  explanations  are  perfectiv  consisteni 
with  the  imagery  of  this  psakn.  Far  to  be  preferred  is  the 
exposition  of  the  late  learned  and  pious  Bishop  Home,  who 
rejects  the  notion  of  the  introduction  of  a  new  personage, 
and  observes,  "  that  the  connexion  between  Cbnst  and  his 
spouse  unites  in  itself  every  relation  and  every  afiection." 
She  is,  therefore,  daughter,  wife,  and  sister,  all  in  one. 
The  same  seems  to  have  been  the  notion  of  a  learned  Do- 
minican of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  remarks,  that  the 
Emperess  Julia,  in  the  legends  of  some  ancient  coins,  is 
called  the  daughter  of  Augustus,  whose  wife  she  was. 

But,  with  much  general  reverence  for  the  o|nnioos  of 
these  learned  commentators,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  stops 
have  been  misplaced  in  the  Hebrew  manuscripts,  by  the 
Jewish  critics,  upon  the  last  revision  of  the  text ;  that  trans- 
lators have  been  misled  by  their  false  division  of  the  text, 
and  expositors  misled  by  translators.  The  stops  being 
rightly  placed,  the  Hebrew  words  give  this  sense: — 

"Bbelssngloiloas^*— 

She,  the  consort  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking,  is  glori 
ous  in  every  respect —  % 

"Dftiighterofakfa«r 

That  is,  she  is  a  princess  bom;  (by  which  title  die  is  saluted 
in  the  Canticles ;)  she  is  glorious,  therefore,  for  her  high 
birth.  She  is,  indeed,  of  high  and  heavenly  extraction  I 
She  may  say  of  herself,  collectively,  what  the  apostle  has 
taught  her  sons  to  say  individually, "  Of  his  own  will  begat 
he  us,  with  the  word  of  bis  truth."  Accordingly,  in  the 
Apocalypse,  the  bride,  the  Lamb's  wife,  is  '*  the  noly  Jero* 
sajem,  desoeading  out  of  heaven,  from  Qod.** . 
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The  Psalmist  goes  on  :— 

"  Her  inner  garment  it  bespangled  with  gold ; 

Ber  upper  garment  is  embroidered  with  the  needle." 

These  two  lines  require  little  comment.  The  spangles  of 
gold  upon  the  consort's  inner  garment,  are  the  same  thing 
with  the  standard  gold  of  Ophir,  of  the  ninth  verse ;  the  in- 
valuable treasure  with  which  the  charch  is  endowed,  with 
(he  custody  and  distribution  of  which  she  is  intrusted.  The 
embroiderv  of  her  upper  garment  is,  whatever  there  is  of 
beauty  in  ner  external  form,  her  diaoipline  and  her  rites. 

<— }i0JL8LXT. 

Ver.  14.  She  shall  be  brought  unto  the  King  in 
raiment  of  needle-work :  the  virgins  her  com- 
panions that  follow  her  shall  be  brought  unto 
thee.  15.  With  gladness  and  rejoicing  shall 
they  be  brought:  the^  sliall  enter  into  the 
King's  palace. 

Our  public  translation  has  simpty, "  8he  is  brought ;"  bot 
the  original  word  implies,  the  pomj>  and  conduct  of  a  public 
piocession.  The  greatest  caution  is  requisite  in  attempting 
lo  interpret,  in  the  detail  of  circuni<«ances,  the  predictions 
tif  things  yet  remote.  We  may  ventare,  however,  to  apply 
this  conducting  of  the  queen  to  the  palace  of  her  lord,  to 
some  remarkable  assistance  which  i^e  Israelites  will  re- 
ceive from  the  Christian  nations  oi  he  Gfentile  race,  in 
their  resettlement  in  the  Holy  Land ;  whieh  seems  to  be 
mentioned  under  the  very  same  image  by  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  enapter,  and  by  the 
prophet  Zephaniah,  chap.  iii.  10,  and  is  clearly  the  sub- 
ject of  more  explicit  prophecies.  ^  Thtu  saith  Jehovah," 
speaking  to  Zion,  in  the  prophet  Isaiah  *  Behold,  I  will 
Ijfl  up  mv  hand  to  the  Gentiles,  and  sm  vf  my  standard  to 
the  pieopfes ;  and  they  shall  bring  thy  sons  in  their  arms, 
and  thy  daughters  shall  be  carried  vpon  their  shoulders.'' 
And  in  another  place,  "  They"  (the  uentiles  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  verse)  *'  shall  bring  all  yotir  brethren,  for  an 
offering  nnto  Jehovah,  out  of  all  nations,  upon  horses,  and 
in  chariots,  and  in  litters,  and  upon  mules,  and  npon  swift 
oeasts,  to  mv  holy  motmtain  Jerusalem." 

But  the  Psalmist  is  struck  with  the  appearance  of  a  very 
remarkable  band,  described  in  the  next  verse,  which  makes 
a  part  in  this  procession  :— 

**  She  |g  eoDdncted  In  proceMlon  to  the  Kng, 

ViKfWi  follow  her,  her  compuiioiM, 

Coming  onlo  thee ; 

They  are  conducted  in  proceMlon,  with  fesdvlty  and  rejoicmf ; 

They  enter  the  palace  of  the  King.** 

These  virgins  seem  to  be  different  persons  from  the  kings' 
daughters  of  the  ninth  verse.  Those  **  kings'  dauirhters" 
were  already  distinguished  ladies  of  the  monarches  own 
court:  these  virgins  are  introduced  to  it  by  the  queen :  Uiey 
follow  her  as  part  of  her  retinue;  and  are  introduced  as  her 
companions.  The  former  represent,  as  we  conceive,  the 
churches  of  Gentile  origin,  formed  and  established  in  the 
period  of  the  life's  disgrace :  these  virgins  we  take  to  be 
new  churches,  formed  among  nations,  not  sooner  called  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  and  the  &ith  in  Christ,  at  the 
very  season  of  the  restoration  of  Israel,  in  whose  conver- 
sion the  restored  Hebrew  church  may  have  a  principal 
share.  This  is  that  fulness  of  the  Gentile.<t  of  which  St. 
Paul  speaks  as  coincident  in  time  with  the  recovery  of  the 
Jews,  and,  in  a  great  degree,  the  effect  of  their  conversion. 
"  Have  they  stumbled  that  they  should  fall  1"  saith  the 
apostle,  speaking  of  the  natural  Israel ;  '*  Qod  forbid :  but 
rather^  through  their  fall,  salvation  is  come  unto  the  Gen- 
tiles, for  to  provoke  them  to  emulation.  Now,  if  the  fall  of 
them  be  the  riches  of  the  world,  and  their  loss  the  riches  of 
the  Gentiles,  how  much  more  their  fulness  1  For  if  the 
casting  away  of  them  be  the  reconciling  of  the  world,  what 
shall  the  receiving  of  them  be,  but  life  from  the  dfead  V 
In  these  texts,  the  apostle  clearl^lays  out  this  order  of  the 
business,  in  the  conversion  of  the  whole  world  to  Christ: 
First,  the  rejection  of  the  unbelieving  Jews :  then,  the  first 
call  of  the  Gfentiles :  the  recovery  of  the  Jews,  aAer  a  long 
season  of  obstinacy  and  blindness,  at. last  provoked  to  emu- 
lation, brought  to  a  right  understanding  of  God's  dispensa- 
tions, by  that  very  call  which  hitheito  has  been  one  of  their 
itumbUng-blocks :  and  lastly,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
yenion  of  the  Jews,  a  prodigious  faifiux  fh>m  the  Gentile 


nations  jet  tmcoiiverted,  and  immersed  in  the  darkness  and 
corruptions  of  idolatry;  which  make  little  less  than  two 
thirds,  not  of  the  civilized,  but  of  the  inhabit*^  world. 
The  churches  of  this  new  conversion  seem  to  be  the  vir- 
gins, the  queen's  bridemaids,  in  the  nuptial  procession.— 

HoRSLiBT. 

Ver.  16.  Instead  of  thy  fitthers  shall  be  thy  chila- 
ren,  whom  thou  mayest  make  princes  in  all  the 
earth.  17.1  wilh  make  thy  name  to  be  remem- 
bered in  all  generations;  therefore  shall  the 
people  praise  tnee  for  ever  and  ever. 

In  the  next  verse  (the  sixteenth)  the  Psalmist  again  ad* 
dresses  the  queen : — 

**Th7  children  shall  be  In  the  place  of  thj  fathen; 
Thou  Shalt  inake  them  princes  in  all  the  eaith." 

Thy  children  shall  be  what  thy  fathers  were,  God's  peculiar 
people ;  and  shall  hold  ^  distinguished  rank  and  character  in 
the  earth. 

The  Psalmist  closes  his  divine  song  with  a  distich  setting 
forth  the  design,  and  predicting  the  effect,  of  his  own  per- 
formance : — 

**  I  will  perpetnate  the  remembranee  of  thy  name  to  all  f  eneratkmt. 
Inaomuch  that  the  peoples  ahall  pniae  thee  for  ever." 

Bv  enditin^  this  marriage-song,  he  hoped  to  be  the  means 
or  celebratmg  the  Redeemer's  name  from  age  to  age,  and 
of  inciting  the  nations  of  the  world  to  join  in  his  praise. 
The  event  has  not  disappointed  the  holv  prophet's  expecta- 
tion. His  composition  has  been  the  delight  of  the  congre- 
gations of  the  faithful  for  little  less  than  three  thousand 
vears.  For  one  ^ousand  and  fortv,  it  was  a  means  of 
keeping  alive  in  the  synagogue  the  nope  of  the  Redeemer 
to  come:  for  eighteen  hundred  since,  it  has  been  the  means 
of  perpetnatinj?  in  Christian  confirregations  the  gratefbl  re- 
membrance of  what  has  been  done,  anxious  attention  to 
what  is  doing,  and  of  the  cheering  hope  qf  the  second 
coming  of  our  Lord,  who  surely  cometh  To  turn  away 
ungodliness  from  Jacob,  and  to  set  up  a  standard  to  the  ni^ 
tions  which  yet  sit  in  darkness  ano  the  shadow  of  death. 
"He  that  wimesseth  these  things,  saith,  Behold^  I  come 

2uickly.    And  the  Spirit  saith.  Come:  and  the  bnde  saith, 
Jome ;  and  let  every  one  that  hearetn  say.  Amen.    Even 
so.    Come,  Lord  Jesus !" — Horslet. 

PSALM  XLVI. 
Ver.  5.  God  is  in  the  midst  of  her ;  she  shall  not 
be  moved:  God  shall  help  her,  and  thai  right 
early. 

The  Hebrew  has.  Instead  of  early,  "  when  the  morning 
appeareth."  Ainsworth,  "  God  will  help  it  at  the  looking 
forth  oC  the  morning."  A  person  in  perplexity  says,  "  Yes, 
I  hope  the  morning  will  soon  come ;  then  will  my  friends 
help  me."  "  When  the  daylight  shall  appear,  many  will  be 
ready  to  assist  me."  **  Ah  1  when  will  tne  morning  comet 
How  long  has  been  this  night  of  adversity  1"--Ro8on«. 

PSALM  XLVII. 

Ver.  1.  O  clap  year  hands,  all  ye  people ,  shout 
unto  God  with  the  voice  of  triumph. 

See  on  Lam.  3. 16. 

PSALM  XLVIIL 
Ver.  6.  Fear  took  hold  upon  them  there,  enut 
pain,  as  of  a  woman  in  travail. 

*'  His  pain  not  great  1  it  was  equal  to  that  of  a  woman  in 
travail.**  <"  Alas  1  alas  I  this  is  like  the  agony  of  the  womb." 
"  Nothing  bat  the  womb  knowa  trouble  like  thi8."-^RoacRTt. 

PSALM  LI. 
Ver.  7.  Parge  me  with  hyssop,  and  I  shall  be 
clean:  wash  roe,  and  I  shall  be  whiter  than 
snow. 

Hyssop,  a  name,  derived  from  the  I»ebr?w  escbA,  and 
like  many  other  names  of  plants,  passed  from  the  eauteni 
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iBto  the  Greek,  and  from  this  into  most  Earopean  langoaifea, 
sigDifies  the  plant  called  in  German,  Wohlgemuth,  (».  c. 
pleasant,)  probably  on  accoant  of  its  aromatic  smell,  and 
also  mai^'oram.  but  called  by  botanists  origanum  creticum, 
RanwolT  founa  this  plant  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  be- 
tween Ramah  and  Joppa. — RosBKBiumm. 

PSALM  LV. 
Ver.  6.  And  I  said,  Oh  that  I  had  wings  like  a 
dove !  for  then  would  I  flee  away,  and  be  at 
»     rest. 

The  Hindoos  have  a  science  called  Aagi^Kawnam, 
which  teaches  the  art  of  flying  I  and  numbers  m  every  age 
nave  tried  to  acquire  it.  Those  who  wish  to  attain  a  bless- 
ing which  is  afar  off,  or  who  desire  to  escape  from  trouble, 
often  exclaim,  "  Oh  1  that  I  had  learned  the  AaxtyO'Ka'n- 
nams  then  should  I  gain  the  desire  of  my  heart/^  "  Could 
I  but  fly,  these  things  would  not  be  so." — Roberts. 

Ver.  7.  Lo,  then  would  I  wander  fiir  oflf,  and  re- 
main in  the  wilderness.     Selah. 

The  classical  bards  of  Greece  and  Rome  make  firequent 
allusions  to  the  surprising  rapidity  of  the  dore,  and  adorn 
fheir  lines  with  many  beautiful  figures  from  the  manner  in 
which  she  flies.  Sophocles  compares  the  speed  with  which 
she  cleaves  the  ethereal  cloa(l&  to  the  impetuous  rapidity 
of  the  whirlwind ;  and  Euripides,  the  furious  impetuosity 
of  the  Bacchanals  rushing  upon  Pentheus,  to  the  celerity 
of  her  motions.  And  Kimchi  gives  it  as  the  reason  why 
the  Psalmist  prefers  the  dove  to  other  birds,  that  while  they 
become  weary  with  flying,  and  alight  upon  a  rock  or  a  tree 
to  recruit  their  strength,  and  are  taken,  the  dove,  when  she 
is  fatigued,  alternately  rests  one  wing  and  flies  with  the 
other,  and  by  this  means  escapes  from  the  swiftest  pur- 
suers. The  Orientals  knew  well  how  to  avail  themselves 
of  her  impetuous  wing  on  various  occasions.  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  that  she  was  long  employed  in  those  countries  as  a 
courier,  to  carry  tidings  of  importance  between  distant 
cities.  JElian  asserts,  that  Tanrosthenes  communicated  to 
his  father  at  iBsina,  ij  a  carrier  pigeon,  the  news  of  his 
success  in  the  Olympic  games,  on  the  very  same  day  in 
which  he  obtained  the  prize.  The  Romans,  it  appears 
from  Pliny,  oAen  employed  doves  in  the  same  service ;  for 
Brutus,  during  the  siege  of  Mutina,  sent  letters  tied  to  their 
feet,  into  the  camp  of  the  consuls.  This  remarkable  cus- 
tom has  descended  to  modem  times  \  Volnev  informs  us. 
that  in  Turkey  the  use  of  carrier  pigeons  has  been  laid 
aside,  only  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  because  the 
Curd  robbers  killed  the  birds,  and  carried  off  their  de- 
spatches.— Paxtom. 

Ver.  17.  Evening,  and  mominff,  and  at  noon,  will 
I  pray,  and  cry  aloud ;  and  he  shall  hear  my 
voice. 

The  IVequencT  and  the  partienlar  seasons  of  prayer  are 
eircnmslances  chiefly  connected  with  the  situation  and  dis- 
position of  such  as  babituate  themselves  to  this  exercise, 
but  fh>m  a  singular  conformity  of  practice  in  persons  re- 
mote both  as  to  age  and  place,  it  appears  probable  that  some 
idea  must  have  obtained  generally,  that  it  was  expedient 
and  acceptable  to  pray  three  times  every  day.  Such  wa^ 
the  practice  of  I)avid,  and  also  of  Daniel,  (see  ch.  vi.  10,) 
and  as  a  parallel,  though,  as  far  as  connected  with  an  idol- 
atrous system,  a  different  case,  we  are  informed  that  "  it  is 
an  invariable  rule  with  the  Bramins  to  perform  their  devo- 
tions three  times  every  day :  at  sunrise,  at  noon,  and  at  sun- 
set."   (Maurice.)— Botldbs. 

7er.  21.  1%e  words  of  his  mouth  were  smoother 
than  hutter,  bat  war  ioas  in  his  heart:  his 
words  were  softer  than  oil,  yet  were  they  drawn 
swords. 

See  CD  Oant  3.  a 

PSALM  LVL 
Ver.  8.  Thou  tellest  my  wanderings:  put  thou 

my  tears  into  thy  bottle :  ore  they  not  in  thy 

book? 


The  lachrymatories  used  in  Greece  and  Rome  are,  I  be- 
lieve, unknown  to  the  Hindoos.  A  person  in  distress,  as  he 
weeps,  says,  "  Aht  Lord,  take  care  of  these  tears,  let  them 
not  run  in  vain."  "  Alas  1  my  husband,  why  beat  me  1  my 
tears  are  known  to  God." — Roberts. 

The  custom  of  putting  tears  into  the  amjmUa  or  imue 
lacffmales^  so  well  known  amon^  the  Romans,  seems  to 
have  been  more  anciently  in  use  m  Asia,  and  particularly 
among  the  Hebrews.  These  lachrymal  urns  were  of  differ- 
ent materials,  some  of  glass,  some  of  eaitb,  and  of  various 
forms  and  shapes.  One  went  about  to  each  person  in  the 
company  at  the  height  of  his  grief  with  a  piece  of  cotton 
in  his  hand,  with  which  he  carefully  collects  the  falling 
tears,  and  which  he  then  squeezes  into  the  bottle,  preserving 
them  with  the  greatest  care.  This  was  no  difficult  matter : 
for  Homer  says  the  tears  of  Telemachus.  when  he  heard 
of  his  father,  dropped  on  the  ground.  They  were  placed 
on  the  sepulchres  of  the  deceased  as  a  memorial  of  the 
affection  and  sorrow  of  their  surviving  relations  and 
friends.  It  will  be  difficult  to  account,  on  any  other  suppo- 
sition, for  the  following  expressions  of  the  Psalmist :  "  Put 
thou  my  tears  into  thy  bottle."  If  this  view  be  admitted, 
the  meaning  will  be :  "  Let  my  distress,  and  the  tears  I 
shed  in  consequence  of  it,  be  ever  before  thee."— Paxtoh. 

PSALM  LVIL 
Ver.  4.  My  soul  is  among  lions ;  and  I  lie  even 
among  them  that  are  set  on  fire,  even  the  sons 
of  men,  whose  teeth  are  spears  and  arrows,  and 
their  tongne  a  sharp  sword. 

The  arrows  were  nsually  made  of  lirht  wood,  with  a 
head  of  brass  or  iron,  which  was  commonly  barbed.  Some> 
times  they  were  armed  with  two,  three,  or  four  hooks.  The 
heads  of  arrows  were  sometimes  dipped  in  poison.  Horace 
mentions  the  vtmenatA  agiUa.  the  poisoned  arrows  of  the 
ancient  Moors  in  Africa.  Tney  were  used  by*  many  other 
nations  in  different  parts  of  the  world ;  and  if  we  believe 
the  reports  of  modem  travellers,  these  cruel  weapons  are 
not  vet  laid  aside  bv  some  barbarous  tribes.  The  negroes 
in  the  coontriesof  Bomou  and  Soudan  fight  with  poisoned 
arrows ;  the  arrow  is  short,  and  made  of  iron:  the  smalletl 
scratch  with  it  causes  the  body  to  swell,  ana  is  infallibly 
mortal,  unless  connteracted  by  an  antidote  known  among 
the  natives.  Everywhere,  the  poison  used  for  this  inhu- 
man purpose  was  of  the  aeadliest  kind;  and  the  slightest 
wound  was  followed  by  almost  instant  death.  From  this 
statement  it  will  appear,  that  arrows  were  by  no  means 
contemptible  instruments  of  destruction,  although  they  are 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  tremendous  inventions  of  mod- 
em warfare.  We  are  not  therefore  to  be  surprised  that  sc 
many  striking  allusions  to  the  arrow,  and  the  trodden  bow, 
occur  in  the  loftier  strains  of  the  in^ired  writers.  The 
bitter  words  of  the  wicked  are  called  "  their  arrows ;"  "  their 
teeth  are  spears  and  arrows;"  and  the  man  thatbeareth 
false  wimess  against  his  neighbour,  is  "  a  sharp  arrow."  But 
in  these  comparisons  there  is  perhaps  a  literal  meaning, 
which  supposes  a  connexion  between  the  month  and  the 
arrow.  Tne  circumstance  related  by  Mr.  Park  might  pos- 
sibly have  its  parallel  in  the  conduct  of  the  ancients;  and 
if  it  had,  clearly  accounts  for  such  figures  as  have  been 
quoted.  "Each  of  the  ne^oes  took  fh)i^his  quiver  a 
handful  of  arrows,  and  punm^  two  between  his  teeth,  and 
one  in  his  bow,  waved  to  us  with  his  hand  to  keep  at  a  dis- 
tance." Some  are  of  opinion,  that  "the  flerv  darts,**  cm- 
ceming  which  the  apostle  Paul  warned  his  Ephesian  ccn- 
verts,  allnde  to  the  poisoned  arrows,  or  javelins,  which 
were  so  frequently  used  in  those  times ;  others  contend, 
that  the  allusion  is  made  to  those  missile  weapons,  which 
were  sometimes  employed  by  the  ancients  in  battles  and 
sieges,  to  scatter  fire  in  the  ranks,  or  among  the  dwell- 
ings of  their  enemies.  These  were  the  m^^tpa  /?<>■  of 
Arrian,  and  the  wp^si  otm  of  Thucydides,  the  heads  of 
which  were  surrounded  with  combustible  nutter,  and  set 
on  fire,  when  they  were  launched  against  the  hostile  army.** 
— Paxtoh. 

Ver.  8.  Awake  up,  my  glory :  awake  pealtery 
and  harp;  I  mffeZ/wilfaw^e  early. 

Dr.  Boothr^yd  has  this, "  Awake,  my  glory  I  slwsm,  Ijn 
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•ndbarpl"  The  Onentals  otim  speak  to  inanimate  ob- 
jectvaa  if  ihej  had  intelligence.  Thus,  a  strolling  musician, 
before  he  b^ins  to  play  in  yoar  presence,  says,  "  Arise, 
arise,  my  harp,  before  tois  great  kmg !  play  sweetly  in  his 
hearing,  and  well  shall  thou  be  rewarded."  A  person  who 
has  sold  an  article,  savs  to  it,  when  being  carried  away,  '^  Go, 
thou,  go."  The  Prophet  says,  "Awake,  oh  sword  I"  '*When 
two  neroes  were  preparing  for  a  duel,  one  of  them  found  a 
difficulty  in  drawing  his  sword  from  the  scabbard;  at 
which  nis  antagonist  asked, '  What !  is  thy  sword  afraid  1' 
— *  No,'  replied  the  other, '  it  if*  only  hongry  for  thy  blood.'" 
— Roberts. 

PSALM  LVm. 
Ver.  3.  The  wicked  are  estranged  from  the  womb; 
they  go  astray  as  soon  as  they  be  born,  speak- 
ing lies.  4.  Their  poison  is  like  the  poison  of 
a  serpent ;  they  are  like  the  deaf  adder  that 
stoppeth  her  ear. 

**  I^you  ask  whence  he  had  this  disposition  1  I  will  tell 
rou ;  it  was  Irom  the  womb."  "  Expect  him  not  to  change ; 
he  had  it  in  the  womb."  The  figure  of  the  wicked  gomg 
astray  as  soon  as  they  are  bom,  seems  to  be  taken  from  the 
disposition  and  power  of  a  young  serpent  soon  after  its  birth. 
The  youngest  serpent  caja  convey  poison  to  any  thing  it 
bites ;  and  the  sunering  in  all  cases  is  great,  though  the 
bite  is  seldom  fatal.  Put  a  stick  near  the  reptile,  whose  age 
does  not  amount  to  many  days,  and  ho  wul  immediately 
snap  at  it.  The  young  of  the  tiser  and  alligator  are  equally 
fierce  in  their  earliest  oabits. — -Roberts. 

Several  of  the  .serpent  tribe  are  believed  to  be  deaf,  or 
very  dull  of  hearing.  Perhaps  that  which  is  called  the 
wddetfatif  the  beaver  serpent,  is  more  so  than  any  other.  I 
nave  several  times  been  close  upon  them,  but  they  did  not 
offer  to  ^et  out  of  the  way.  They  lurk  in  the  path,  and  the 
victim  bitten  by  them  will  expire  a  few  minutes  after  the 
bite.  "  Talk  not  to  him :  he  is  as  the  deaf  serpent,  he  will 
not  hear."  "  Truly,  I  am  a  deaf  serpent,  and  may  .toon 
bite  vou."  "Young  man,  if  you  repeat  the  uMoUeoMm, 
which  the  priest  hias  whispered  in  your  ear,  your  next 
birth  will  be  that  of  a  deaf  serpent." — ^Robbrtb. 

Ver.  4.  Their  poison  is  like  the  poison  of  a  ser- 
pent ;  they  are  like  the  deaf  adder  that  stoppeth 
ner  ear. 

"  It  appears,  sa3rs  Chardin,  that  all  the  teeth  of  a  serpent 
are  not  venomous',  because  those  that  charm  them  will  cause 
their  serpents  to  bite  them  till  thej^  draw  blood,  and  yet  the 
wound  will  not  swell.  Adders  will  swell  at  the  sound  of  a 
flute,  raising  themselves  up  on  one  half  of  their  body,  turn- 
ing the  other  part  about,  and  beating  proper  time ;  being 
wonderfully  delighted  with  music,  and  following  the  in- 
strument Its  head,  before  round  and  long  like  an  eel,  it 
spreads  out  broad  and  flat,  like  a  fan.  Adders  and  serpents 
twist  theuLselves  round  the  neck  and  naked  body  of  young 
children,  l>elonging  to  those  that  charm  them.  At  Snrat, 
an  Armenian  seeing  one  of  them  make  an  adder  bite  his 
flesh  J  without  receivmg  any  iniury,  said,  I  can  do  that;  and 
causmg  himself  to  be  wounded  in  the  hand,  he  died  in  less 
than  two  hours."  A  serpent's  possessing  a  musical  ear,  its 
keeping  time  in  its  motions  with  the  harmonv,  its  altering  . 
the  shape  of  its  head,  are  circumstances  which,  if  true,  are 
very'  wonderful. — Harmer. 

Ver.  5.  Which  will  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of 
charmers,  charming  never  so  wisely. 

Whether  any  man  ever  possessed  the  power  to  enchant 
or  charm  adders  and  serpents ;  or  whether  those  who  pre- 
tended to  do  so  profited  only  by  popular  credulity,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  a  favourable  opinion  of  magical  power  once 
exis^ted.  Numerous  testimonies  to  this  purpose  may  be 
collected  from  ancient  writers.  Modem  travellers  also 
aflbrd  their  evidence.  Mr.  Browne,  in  his  Travels  in 
Africa,  thus  describes  the  charmers  of  serpents.  Romeill 
is  an  open  place  of  an  irregular  form,  where  feats  of  jug- 
gling are  performed.  The  charmers  of  serpents  seem  also 
worthy  of  remark,  their  powers  seem  extraordtbary.  .!The  . 
serpent  most  common  at  Kbain  ia  of  the  riftr  cfw,  and' 
49         . 


undoubtedly  poiiRonous.  If  one  of  them  enter  a  house,  the 
charmer  is  sent  for,  who  uses  a  certain  form  of  words.  1 
have  seen  three  serpents  enticed  out  of  the  cabin  of  a  ship 
Iving  near  the  shore.  The  operator  handled  them,  and 
then  put  them  into  a  bag.  At  other  times  I  have  seen  the 
serpents  twist  round  the  bodies  of  these  psylli  in  all  direc- 
tions, without  having  had  their  fangs  extracted  or  broken, 
and  without  doing  them  any  injury. — Burbeb. 

Ver.  5.  Which  will  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of 
charmers,  charming  never  so  wisely.  6.  Break 
their  teeth,  O  God,  in  their  mouth ;  break  out 
the  great  teeth  of  the  young  lions,  O  Lord. 

See  on  Eccl.  x.  11. 

The ku^ravan^  or  serpent  charmer,  maybe  found  in  every 
village,  and  some  who  have  eained  great  fame  actually 
live  by  the  art.  Occasionally  they  travel  about  the  district, 
to  exhibit  their  skill.  In  a  basket  they  have  several  ser- 
pents, which  they  place  on  the  ground.  The  kuravan  then 
comfiiences  playine  on  .his  instrument,  and  to  talk  to  the 
reptiles,  at  which  tney  creep  out^  and  t)egin  to  mantle  about 
with  their  heads  erect,  and  their  hoods  distended.  After 
this,  he  puts  his  arm  to  them,  which  they  affect  to  bite,  and 
sometimes  leave  the  marks  of  their  teeth. 

From  close  observation  I  am  convinced  that  all  these 
serpents  thus  exhibited  have  their  poisonous  fanos  extract- 
ed, and  the  Psalmist  seems  to  have  had  his  eyes  on  that 
when  he  says,  "  Break  their  teeth."  Living  animals  have 
been  repeatedly  offered  to  the  man  for  his  serpents  to  bite, 
but  he  would  never  allow  it ;  because  he  knew  no  harm 
would  ensue. 

It  is,  however,  granted,  that  some  of  these  men  may  be- 
lieve in  the  power  of  their  charms,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  serpents  in  their  wild  state  are  affected  by  the 
influence  of  music.  One  of  these  men  once  went  to  a  friend 
of  mine  (in  the  civil  service)  with  his  serpents,  and  charmed 
them  before  him.  After  some  time  the  gentleman  said,  "  I 
have  a  cobracapella  in  a  cage,  can  you  charm  him  V*  ^  Oh  1 
yes,"  said  the  charmer.  The  serpent  was  let  out  of  the 
cage,  and  the  man  be^n  his  incantations  and  charms;  the 
reptile  fastened  on  his  arm,  and  he  was  dead  before  the 
night. 

The  following  is  said  to  be  a  most  potent  charm  for  all 
poisonous  serpents : — StiUdldm,  pandit  ireere,  soolave,  oka  oc- 
dan^  vdrdn^  orouy  vattami,  kiddmUka^  fdnUta,  vaUi^a^  vnUa- 
kal.  vdya ;  which  means,  "  Oh !  serpent,  ihou  who  art 
coiled  in  the  path,  get  out  of  my  way ;  for  around  thee  are 
the  mongoos,  the  porcupine,  and  the  kite  in  his  circles  is 
readvtotake  thee."  The  mongoos  is  in  shape  and  uize^ 
much  like  the  English  weasel.    The  porcupine  is  a]5o  a 

freat  enemj  of  the  serpent.  The  kite,  belbre  be  pouncev<(  on 
is  prey,  flies  round  in  circles,  and  then  drops  like  a  stone; 
he  seizes  the  reptile  with  his  talons  just  beiiind  the  bead, 
carries  it  up  in  the  air,  and  bills  it  in  the  head  till  it 
expires. 

But  there  are  also  charmers  for  bears,  tigers,  etephant^, 
and  other  fierce  animals.  A  party  having  to  go  tnrough 
forests  or  deserts  to  a  distant  country,  generally  contrive 
to  have  some  one  among  them  possessed  of  thaf  art.  A 
servant  of  mine  joined  himself  to  a  company  who  were 
going  from  Batticaloa  to  Colombo.  There  was  a  magician, 
who  walked  in  front,  who  had  acanired  great  fame  as  a 
charmer  of  serpents  and  other  wild  animals.  After  a  few 
days  ihev  saw  a  large  elephant,  and  the  charmer  said,  "  Fear 
not."  But  the  animal  continued  to  approach ;  and  my  ser- 
vant thought  it  expedient  to  decamp  and  climb  a  tree.  The 
others,  also,  began  to  retire ;  but  the  old  man  remained  on  the 
spot,  repeating  his  charms.  At  last  the  elephant  took  him 
in  his  proboscLs  and  laid  him  gently  on  the  ground ;  then 
loppedToff  the  cnarmer's  head,  arms,  and  legs,  and  crushed 
the  lifeless  body  flat  on  the  earth. 

By  the  power  of  charms  the  magicians  pretend  to  have 
influence  over  ghosts,  beasts,  fire,  wind,  and  water. — Rob* 

■ITC. 

Ver.  8.  As  a  snail  iDhieh  melteth,  let  every  one  of 
them  pass  away ;  like  the  untimely  birth  of  a 
woman,  that  they  may  not  see  the  sun. 

The  snail  is,  in  the  Hebrew  scriptures,  called  V^av  tab* 
bMf  which  the  learned  Bocha*   :'fnves  ^rra  V*'w..»  paii^ 
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became  the  mail  marks  ont  his  path  with  his  slime,  and  so 
is  called  '7i^av,  the  path-maker;  or,  from  av«,  to  loage  a  in, 
and  'r^h,  a  winding  shell,  cochlea,  the  well-known  habitation 
which,  this  animal  carries  about  with  him.  Parkhurst  is 
of  opinion,  that  a  better  account  of  the  name  may  be  de- 
duced from  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  snails  UiruU  tkem^ 
Hives  forward  m  moving,  and  from  the  force  with  which 
they  adhere  to  any  substauce  on  which  thejr  light.  The 
wise  Auihor  of  nature,  having  refused  them  leet  and  claws 
to  creep  and  climb,  has  compensated  them  in  a  way  more 
commodious  for  their  state  of  life,  bv  the  broad  skin  along 
each  side  of  the  belly,  and  the  undulating  motion  observa- 
ble there.  By  the  latter,  they  creep ;  by  the  former,  as- 
sisted by  the  glutinous  slime  emitted  f^m  their  body,  they 
adhere  firmly  and  securely  to  all  kinds  of  superficies,  partly 
by  the  lenaciiy  of  their  slime,  and  partly  by  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere.  Thus,  the  snail  wastes  herself  by  her  own 
motion,  every  undulation  leaving  some  of  her  moisture  be- 
hind ;  and  in  the  same  manner,  the  actions  of  wicked  men 
prove  their  destruction.  They  may,  like  the  snail,  carry 
their  defence  along  with  (hem,  an.d  retire  into  it  on  every 
appearance  of  daneer;  they  may  confidently  trust  in  their 
own  resources,  and  banish  far  away  the  fear  of  evil ;  but 
the  principles  of  ruin  are  at  work  within  them,  and  although 
the  progress  may  be  slow,  the  result  is  certam.  The  holy 
Psalmist,  guided  by  the  spirit  of  inspiration,  prayed,  "  As 
a  snail  which  melteth,  let  every  one  of  them  pass  away ;" 
and  Jehovah  answered,  *'  The  wicked  shall  be  turned  mto 
hell,  and  all  the  nations  that  forget  Qod." — Pizf  on. 

Ver.  9.  Before  your  pots  can  feel  the  thorns,  he 
shall  take  them  away  as  with  a  whirlwind, 
both  living,  and  in  hu  wrath. 

The  Arabs  heat  stone  pitchers  by  kindling  fires  in  them, 
and  then  daub  the  outside  with  dough,  which  is  thus  baked. 
"  They  kindle  a  fire  in  a  large  stone  pitcher,  and  when  it 
is  hot  they  mix  the  meal  in  water,  as  we  do  to  make  paste, 
and  daub  it  with  the  hollow  of  their  hands  upon  the  outside 
of  the  pitcher,  and  this  soft  pappy  dough  spreads  and  is 
baked  in  an  instant:  the  heat  of  (ne  pitcher  having  dried 
lip  all  its  moisture,  tne  bread  comes  on  in  small  thin  slices, 
like  one  of  our  wafers."    (D'Arvieuz.)— BoRDsa. 

PSALM  LIX. 

Ver.  14.  And  at  evening  let  them  return,  arid  le^ 
them  make  a  noise  like  a  dog,  and  go  round 
about  the  city. 

•  

Many  cities  in  Syria,  and  other  parts  of  the  East,  are 
crowded  with  dogs,  which  belong  to  no  particular  person, 
and  b^  consequence,  have  none  to  feed  tnem,  but  get  their 
food  in  the  streets,  and  about  the  markets.  Dogs  also 
abound  in  all  the  Indian  towns  and  villages,  and  are  nu- 
merous, noisy,  and  troublesome,  especially  to  travellers. 
Like  those  in  Syria,  they  have  no  respective  owner,  gen- 
erally subsist  upon  charity,  and  are  never  destroyed.  Tney 
frequently  hunt  m  large  packs,  like  thejackals,  which  they 
resemble  in  many  other  respects.  These  allusions  are 
clearly  involved  in  the  prayer  of  the  royal  Psalmist  for  de- 
liverance from  his  enemies :  "  And  at  evening  let  them 
return :  and  let  them  make  a  noise  like  a  dog,  and  go  round 
about  tne  citjr.  Let  them  wander  up  and  down  tor  meal, 
and  grudge,  if  they  be  not  satisfied." — Paxton. 

Ver.  1.5.  Let  them  wander  up  and  down  for  meat, 
and  grudge,  if  they  be  not  satisfied. 

The  great  external  purity  which  is  so  stndionsly  attended 
to  bv  the  modern  eastern  people,  as  well  as  the  ancient, 
produces  some  odd  circumstances  with  respect  to  their 
dogs.  They  do  not  snfier  them  in  their  houses,  and  even 
with  care  avoid  their  touching  them  in  the  streets,  which 
would  be  considered  as  a  defilement  One  would  imagine 
then,  that  under  these  circumstances,  as  they  do  not  appear 
by  any  means  to  be  necessary  in  their  cities,  however  im- 
portant they  may  be  toikose  that  feed  flocks,  there  should 
ue  very  few  of  these  creatures  fiiund  in  those  places;  they 
are  notwithstanding  there  in  great  numbers,  and  crowd 
Iheir  streets.  They  do  not  appear  to  belong  to  particular 
»*->«-»•  •«,  our  oogi  do,  nor  to  be  fed  disUnctly  by  such 


as  might  daim  some  interest  in  them,  but  get  their  ibod  as 
they  can.  At  the  same  time  they  consider  it  as  right  to 
take  some  care  of  them,  and  the  charitable  people  among 
tnem  frequently  give  money  every  week,  or  month,  to 
butchers  and  bakers,  to  feed  them  at  stated  times,  and  some 
leave  legacies  at  their  deaths,  for  the  same  purpose.  This 
is  Le  Bruyn's  account.  Thevenot  and  Maiilet  menticjii 
something  of  the  same  sort. 

In  like  manner,  do^  seem  to  have  been  looked  upon 
among  the  Jews  in  a  disagreeable  li^ht,  yet  they  had  them 
in  considerable  numbers  in  their  cities,  Ps.  lix.  14.  They 
were  not,  however,  shut  up  in  their  houses  or  courts,  F^ 
lix.  6,  14 ;  but  seem  to  have  been  forced  to  seek  their  food 
where  they  could  find  it,  Ps.  lix.  15:  to  which  I  may  add, 
that  some  care  of  them  seems  to  be  inoirectly  enjoined  to  the 
Jews,  Exod.  xxii.  31;  circumstances  that  seem  to  be  more 
illustrated  by  these  travellers  into  the  East,  than  by  any 
commentators  that  I  know  of.— Hirmer. 

PSALM  LX. 
Ver.  3.  Thou  bast  showed  thy  people  hard  things; 
thou  hast  made  us  to  dxink  tne  wine  of  astonish- 
ment 4.  Thou  hast  given  a  banner  to  them 
that  fear  thee,  that  it  may  be  displayed  because 
of  the  truth.     Selah. 

Albertus  Aquensis  tells  us,  that  when  Jerusalem  was 
taken  in  1099,  about  three  hundred  Saracens  got  upon  the 
roof  of  a  very  lo*ry  building,  and  earnestly  oegged  for 
quarter,  but  could  not  be  induced  by  any  promiises  of  safety 
to  come  down,  until  they  bad  received  the  banner  of  Tan- 
cred,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  crusade  army,  as  a  pledsr 
of  life.  It  did  not  indeed  avail  them,  as  that  historian  ot^ 
serves;  for  their  behaviour  occasioned  such  indignafioo, 
that  they  were  destroyed  to  a  man.  The  event  showed  the 
iaithlessness  of  these  zealots,  whom  no  solemnities  couKi 
bind;  but  the  Saracens  surrendering  themselves  npcjn  the 
delivery  of  a  standard  to  them,  proves  in  what  a  strong 
light  they  looked  upon  the  giving  them  a  banner,  sinee  it  in- 
duced them  to  trust  it,  when  they  would  not  trust  any  prom« 
ises.  Perhaps  the  delivery  of  a  banner  was  anciently 
esteemed,  in  like  manner,  an  obligation  to  protect,  and  that 
the  Psalmist  might  consider  it  in  ibis  light,  when,  upon  a 
victory  gained  over  the  Syrians  and  Edomites,  after  the 
public  affairs  of  Israel  had  been  in  a  bad  state,  he  says, 
T%on  hast  showed  thy  people  hard  things,  dbc.  Than  Juui 
riven  a  banner  to  than  that  fear  thee.  Though  thou  didst 
tor  a  time  give  up  thine  Israel  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies,  thou  hast  now  given  them  an  assurance  of  thy 
baviuf^  received  them  under  thy  protection.  When  the 
Psalmist  is  represented  as  saying,  T^^v  hast  given  a  han^ 
ner  to  them  that  fear  thee,  that  it  may  be  displayed,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  it  is  rightly  translated,  since  it  is  most 
probable  they  used  anciently  only  a  spear,  property  oma> 
mented,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  common  one,  as  this  same 
Albertus  tells  us,  that  a  very  long  spear,  covered  all  over 
with  silver,  to  which  another  writer  of  those  crusade  wars 
adds  a  ball  of  gold  on  the  top,  was  the  standard  of  the 
Egyptian  princes  at  that  time,  and  carrifd  before  their 
armies.  Thau  hast  given  a  banner,  m  nes,  an  ensign,  or  a 
standard,  to  them  that  fear  thee,  that  il  mam  be  lifted  np,  may 
perhaps  be  a  better  version ;  or  rather,  tkat  they  map  lift  it 
np  to  themselves,  or  encourage  themselves  with  the  confident 
persuasion  that  they  are  under  the  protection  of  God  beeamM 
of  the  truth,  thy  word  of  promise,  which  is  an  aasarance 
of  protection,  like  the  givmg  me  and  my  people  a  banner, 
the  surest  of  pledges. — Hiam. 

Ver.  4.  Thou  hast  given  a  banner  to  tbem  that 
fear  thee,  that  it  may  be  displayed  because  of 
the  truth.     Selah. 

Rbs  a  peraon  gained  a  signal  triumph  over  his  enemy  h% 
the  assistance  of  another,  be  then  says  of  the  latter,  ''Hi 
has  given  me  a  victorious  kuddi,^  banner.  "  Yes,**  sa) 
the  conquerors,  '*  we  have  gained  a  vicarious  banner  "— 

RoBBTfi. 

PSALM  LXIL 
Ver.  3.   How  long  will  ye  imagine  miBchia 
I         against  a  man?  ye  dmtl  be  slain  all  of  jtoq: 
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as  a  bowing  wall  shall  f€  be,  and  as  a  totter- 
ing fence. 

Dr.  Boothroyd,  **  like  a  tottering  wall.**  In  conseqnenee 
of  heavy  rains  and  floods,  and  unsound  fonndations,  it  is 
▼Ear  common  to  see  walls  mnch  onl  ofperpendicolar,  and 
some  of  them  so  much  so,  that  it  might  be  tliou^ht  scarcely 
possible  for  them  to  stand.  "  Poor  old  Raman  is  rery  ill,  1 
near."—"  Yes,  the  wall  is  bowing."  "  Begone,  thou  low 
easle ;  thoa  art  a  hUU^iwer^**  i.  e.  a  mined  wall.  "  By 
the  oppression  of  the  head  man  the  people  of  that  Tillage 
are  like  a  ruined  walL" — Roberts. 

PSALM  LXIII. 

Ver.  10.  They  shall  fall  by  the  sword;  they  shall 
be  a  portion  for  foxes. 

The  jackal  is  here  probably  referred  to.  In  India,  the 
disgusting  sight  of  jackals  devouring  human  bodies,  may 
be  seen  eyery  day.  So  ravenous  are  these  animals,  that 
they  frequently  steal  infants  as  they  lie  by  the  breast  of  the 
mother ;  and  sick  persons,  who  lie  friendless  in  the  street, 
or  by  the  side  of  the  Ganges,  are  sometimes  devoured  alive 
by  these  animals  in  the  night.  Persons  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation have  thus  been  devoured  as  they  lay  in  the  streets  of 
Calcutta.    (Ward.)— BuRDEa. 

^  PSALM  LXV. 

Ver.  1.  Praise  waiteth  for  thee,  O  Goi  in  Zion; 
and  unto  thee  shall  the  vow  be  performed. 

Margin,  "  is  silent."  Ainsworth,  '*  Prayse  silent  way- 
teth  for  thee.  O  God."  The  people  of  the  East  are  much 
given  to  meditation  and  silent  praise,  and  sometimes  they 
may  be  seen  for  hours  so  compl^ely  abmrbed,  as  to  be  in- 
sensible to  all  surrounding  objects.  "  Oh  t  Swamy,  have 
you  not  heard  my  silent  praises  1"  Among  the  devotees 
are  to  be  found  the  silent  praises  of  Siva.  "  My  lord,  only 
grant  me  this  favour,  and  you  will  hear  even  my  afLSirr 
praises." — ^Roberts. 

Ver.  13.  The  pastures  are  clothed  with  flocks; 
the  valleys  also  are  covered  over  with  com : 
they  shout  for  joy,  they  also  sing. 

People  In  passing  fields  or  gardens,  after  a  fine  rain.  say. 
"  Ah !  how  these  fields  and  trees  are  laughing  to-day." 
"  Yes,  you  may  well  laugh;  this  is  a  fine  time  for  you." 
"  How  nicely  these  fiowers  are  laaghiDg  together." — Rob- 
erts. 

PSALM  LXVIII. 

Ver.  9.  Thou,  O  Gkxi,  didst  send  a  plentiful  rain, 

whereby  thou  didst  confirm  thine  inheritance, 

when  it  was  weary. 

I  have  taken  notice  of  the  traces  of  rain  found  in  the  des- 
ert between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea ;  and  I  would  here 
remark,  that  rain  sometimes  is  found  to  fall  in  that  part  of 
the  desert  which  ties  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Red  Sea, 
where  Israel  wandered  so  many  years,  which  circumstance 
is  referred  to  in  the  scripture,  and  therefore  claims  some 
attention  among  the  other  observations  contained  in  these 
papers. 

Pitts,  in  his  return  to  Egypt  ftom  Meeca,  which  he  visit- 
ed on  a  religious  account,  round  rain  in  this  desert.  His 
words  are  as  follows:  "We  travelled  through  a  certain 
valley,  which  is  called  by  the  name  of  Aftash  el  Wdii,  i.  e. 
ihe  nver  of  the  fire,  the  vale  being  so  excessively  hot,  that 
the  very  water  in  their  goat  skins  has  sometimes  been  dried 
up  with  the  gloomy,  scorching  heat.  But  we  had  the  hap- 
piness to  pass  through  it  when  it  rained,  so  that  the  fervent 
neat  was  much  allayed  therebv;  which  the  badges  looked 
on  as  a  g[reat  blessing,  and  did  not  a  little  praise  God  for 
it."  This  naturallv  reminds  us  of  a  passage  in  the  68th 
Psalm,  ver.  9:  "Thou,  O  God,  didst  send  a  plentiful  rain, 
wherebv  thou  didst  confirm  thine  inheritance,  when  It  was 
weary  f  speaking  of  God's  going  before  his  people  when 
they  came  out  of  jgvpl,  and  entered  upon  their  soiouming 
In  this  wildemess.    The  Mohammedan  pilgrims  that  weze 


with  Pitts,  do  not  seem  to  have  wanted  water  t«)  drink,  bm 
the  fall  of  rain,  it  seems,  was  highly  acceptable  to  them, 
on  account  of  cooling  the  air  in  a  place  where,  ihrni  its 
situation,  it  was  frequently  wont  to  be  extremely  not. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  occurs  to  a  reflecting;  mind 
upon  reading  this  passa^  of  the  Psalmist,  is,  an  inquiry 
wnether  this  rain  was  miraculous,  or  a  common  exertion 
of  the  power  of  the  God  of  nature,  though  under  the  direc- 
tion or  a  Gracious  providence.  It  seems  now,  lh>m  this 
account  of  Mr.  Pitts,  to  have  been  the  last^  and  not  contrary 
to  the  common  course  of  things  in  that  wilderness. 

No  mention  is  made  of  this  merciful  shower  in  the  books 
of  Moses,  so  far  as  I  remember;  but  as  we  are  told  in  the 
P^lm,  immediately  after,  of  the  fleeing  of  kings,  if  the 
circumstances  referred  to  here  are  ranged  in  exact  order, 
it  must  have  been  before  the  Amalekites  set  upon  Israel 
in  Rephidim ;  but  there  can  be  no  dependance  upon  that, 
especially  as  mention  is  made  of  Sinai  m  a  preceding  verse, 
and  in  the  outset  of  the  description  of  Go<rs  marching  be- 
fore his  people  through  the  wilderness. — Uarmeb. 

Ver.  13.  Though  ye  have  lain  among  the  pots, 
yet  shall  ye  he  as  the  wings  of  a  dove  covered 
with  silver,  and  her  feathers  with  yellow  gold. 

The  dove  is  universally  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  objects  in  nature.    The  brilliancy  of  her  plumage, 
the  splendour  of  her  eye,  the  innocence  of  her  look,  the 
excellence  of  her  dispositions,  and  the  purity  of  her  man- 
ners, have  been  the  theme  of  admiration  and  praise  in 
evety  age.    To  the  snowy  whiteness  of  her  wings,  and  the 
rich  golden  hues  which  adorn  her  neck,  the  inspired  Psalm- 
ist alludes  in  these  elegant  strains :  "  Though  Ve  have  lain 
among  the  pots,  yet  ye  shall  be  as  the  wings  of  a  dov.»  cov- 
ered with   silver,  and  her  feathers  with  yellow  gold." 
These  bold  figures  do  not  seldom  occur  in  the  classical 
poets  of  antiquity.    Virgil  celebrates  the  argenleus  anser, 
the  silver-coloured  goose;  Ovid,  the  crow,  which  once  ri- 
valled the  dove  in  whiteness;   Lucretius,  the  changeful 
hues  of  her  neck,  which  she  turns  to  the  sunbeam,  as  if 
conscious  of  its  unrivalled  beauty.    Mr.  Harmer  is  oi  opin- 
ion, that  the  holy  Psalmist  alludes,  not  loan  animal  adorned 
merely  by  the  hand  of  nature,  but  to  the  doves  that  were 
consecrated  to  the  Syrian  deities,  and  ornamented  with 
trinkets  of  gold ;  and  agreeably  to  this  view,  he  interprets 
the  passage,  "  Israel  is  to  me  as  a  consecrated  dove;  and 
though  your  circumstances  have  made  you  rather  appear 
like  a  poor  dove,  blackened  by  taking  up  its  abode  in  a 
smoky  hole  of  the  rock ;  yet  shall  ye  become  beautiful  and 
glorious  as«  Syrian  silver-coloured  pigeon,  on  whom  some 
ornament  of  gold  is  put.**    But  this  view  makes  the  Holy 
Ghost  speak  with  some  approbation,  or  at  least  without  cen-  - 
sure,  of  a  heathenish  rite,  and  even  to  borrow  from  it  a  fig- 
ure to  illustrate  the  effects  of  divine  favour  among  his  cho- 
sen people.    No  other  instance  of  this  kind  occurs  in  the 
sacred  scriptures,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  admitted  here 
without  much  stronger  evidence  than  that  respectable  writer 
has  produced.    It  is  much  more  natural  to  suppose,  that  the 
Psalmist  alludes  to  party-coloured  doves,  with  white  winc^, 
and  the  rest  of  their  feathers  of  a  bright  brown.    Buffbn 
mentions  a  species  of  turtle-dove  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy, 
which  is  entirely  brown,  while  others  are  of  a  snowy 
white ;  and  both\£lian  and  Homer  mention  a  dove  of  a 
red,  or  deep  yellow  colour^  resembling  gold.    To  these  va- 
rieties the  sacred  writer  might  re^er ;  and  the  more  effectu- 
ally to  represent  the  blissfnf  effects  of  divine  favour,  might 
combine  the  beauties  of  each  into  one  picture. — Paxton. 

In  jUsia  Minor,  according  to  Chanaler,  the  dove  lodges 
hi  the  holes  of  the  rock;  and  Dr.  Shaw  mentions  a  city  in 
Africa,  which  derives  its  name  fVom  the  great  number  of 
wild  pigeons  which  breed  in  the  adjoining  clifl^s.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  shepherds  and  fishermen,  to  seek  for  shelter 
in  the  spacious  caverns  of  that  country.  iVom  the  severity 
of  the  weather,  and  to  kindle  fires  in  tnem,  to  warm  their 
shivering  limbs,  and  dress  their  victuals;  in  consequtuce 
of  which,  the  doves  which  happen  to  build  their  nests  on 
their  shelves,  must  be  flrequently  smutted,  and  their  phi- 
mage  soiled.  Some  have  conjectured,  that  the  royal  Psalm- 
ist may  allude  to  this  scene,  in  which  he  had  pemaps  acted 
a  part,  while  he  tended  his  father's  flocks,  in  that  singular 
promise,  "  Though  ye  have  lain  among  the  pots,  yet  shall 
ye  be  as  iie  wings  of  a  dov«>  covered  with  silver,  and  hf  r 
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fetthen  with  yeUov  sold."  Tlie  people  of  Israel,  who 
had  long  bent  their  necks  to  the  galling  yoke  of  Egypt,  and 
groaned  under  the  moRt  cruel  oppression,  may  not  unfitly 
be  compared  to  a  dove  in  the  fissure  of  a  rock,  which  had 
heen  terrified  bv  the  intrusion  of  strancers,  ana  polluted  by 
the  smoke  of  their  fires,  which  ascended  to  the  roof  of  the 
cavern,  and  penetrated  into  the  most  remote  and  secret 
comer ;  or  by  the  smut  of  the  pots,  which  they  had  set 
over  these  fires  for  cuHnary  purposes,  among  which  she 
fluttered  in  her  haste  to  escape.  The  dove  issues  from  the 
cave  of  the  shej^herds.  black  and  dirty,  her  heart  delected, 
and  her  featheis  in  disorder;  but,  having  washed  nerself 
in  the  running  stream,  and  trimmed  her  plumage,  she 
gradually  recovers  the  serenitv  of  her  disposition,  tne  pa- 
rity of  her  colour,  and  the  elegance  of  ner  appearance. 
So  did  the  people  of  Israel  more  than  once  escape  by  the 
favour  of  Jehovah,  from  a  low  and  despised  condition,  and 
gradually  rise  to  great  prosperity  and  splendour.  In  Egypt, 
they  laboured  in  the  brick-kilns,  and  in  all  the  services  of 
the  field — apoor^  enslaved,  and  oppressed  people ;  and  aAer 
their  settlement  m  the  land  of  promise,  they  were  oAen  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  extreme  distress ;  but  m  their  misery 
they  cried  to  the  Lord,  and  he  heard  and  delivered  them 
from  all  their  calamities ;  he  subdued  the  surrounding  na- 
tions to  their  sway;  he  poured  the  accumulated  riches  of 
ancient  kings  into  their  treasury ;  he  made  them  the  terror 
or  the  admiration  of  the  East.  But  the  holy  Psalmist  may 
have  a  prospective  reference  to  the  deliverance  which  the 
Gkntile  nations  were  to  obtain,  from  the  basest  and  most 
despicable  condition,  the  worsnipping  of  wood  and  stone, 
the  gratifying  of  the  vilest  lusts,  and  their  advancement  to 
the  service  of  Christ,  and  the  practice  of  universal  holiness 
and  virtue.  His  words  are  not  less  applicable  to  the  de- 
liverance of  the  church,  from  the  distresses  in  which  she 
may  be  at  any  time  involved,  and  the  restoration  of  individ- 
ual believers  from  a  state  of  spiritual  decline.  On  these 
joyous  occasions,  the  people  of  Gk>d  shake  ofi*  their  fears 
and  their  sorrows,  and  resume  their  wonted  serenity, 
peace,  and  joy ;  they  worship  Gkxl  in  the  beauty  of  holi- 
ness; they  press  forward  with  renovated  vigour  to  the 
promised  mheritance ;  they  are  as  a  dove,  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  the  species,  whose  wings  rival  silver  in  whiteness, 
and  the  feathers  of  whose  neck,  the  yellow  radiance  of 
gold. — Inn. 

The  Hebrew  word  may  refer  to  those  fire-ranges  or  rows 
of  stones  on  which  the  caldrons  or  pots  were  placed  for 
boiling,  probably  something  like,  but  more  durable  in  their 
structure,  than  those  whicn  Niebuhr  says  are  used  by  the 
wandering  Arabs.  "  Their  fireplace  is  soon  constructed ; 
they  only  set  their  pots  upon  several  separate  stones,  or 
over  a  hole  diggea  in  the  earth."  Lving  among  these, 
denotes  the  most  abject  slavery;  for  tnis  seems  to  have 
Ibeen  the  place  of  rest  allotted  to  the  vilest  slaves.  So  old 
Laertes,  grieving  for  the  loss  of  his  son,  is  described  in 
Homer,  as  in  the  winter,  sleeping  where  the  slaves  did, 
in  the  ashes  near  the  fire.-  Bitrokr. 

Yer.  14.  When  the  Almighty  scattered  kings  in 
it,  it  was  white  as  snow  in  Salmon. 

Perhaps  in  allusion  to  the  bones  of  the  slaughtered  foe, 
which  were  scattered  about,  and  lay  bleaching  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Salmon.- -B. 

Ver.  15.  The  hill  of  God  is  as  the  hill  of  Bashan ; 
a  high  hill,  oi  the  hill  of  Bashan. 

The  Hebrew  word  isplnral,  and  means  a  mountain  of 
eminences,  or  backs.  Tois  may,  perhaps,  be  a  title  pecu- 
liarly applicable  to  Bashan.  The  mountain  with  teeth, 
mignt  be  a  name  given  it,  from  the  appearance  of  the  (ace 
of  It,  studded  over  with  small  hills.  Monserrat,  in  Spain, 
itf  an  instance  of  a  mountain  deriving  its  name  from  its 
fthape ;  as  it  is  Mons  Serratas,  or  a  mountain  whose  craggy 
film  have,  at  a  distance,  the  resemblance  of  the  teeth  of  a 
aaw.  The  Sierra  Morena,  in  Spain,  is  named  from  its 
shape  and  colour.— Burmr. 

Yer.  21.  Bat  God  shall  wound  the  head  of  his 
enemies,  and  the  hairy  scalp  of  soch  a  one  as 
goeth  on  still  in  his  trespasses. 


This  language,  in  the  East,  is  equivalent  to  saying,  "  1 
will  kill  you."  *'  The  king  will  soon  break  the  ucke  (the 
scalp)  of  that  fellow."  "  Tamban's  ueie  is  broken,  he  died 
last  week."  "  Under  the  scalp  is  the  royal  wind,  which  is 
the  last  to  depart  after  death."  "  With  those  who  are 
buried,  it  remains  three  days  in  its  place:  bnt  when  the 
body  is  burned,  it  immediately  takes  its  departore,  which  it 
a  great  advantage." — Robbrtc. 

Yer.  25.  The  singers  went  before,  the  players  on 
instruments  follmoed  after :  among  them  wt'e 
the  damsels  pla3ring  with  timbrels. 

This,  no  doubt,  is  a  description  of  a  religions  procession 
in  the  time  of  David.  In  the  sacred  and  domestic  proces 
sions  of  the  Hindoos  they  observe  the  same  order,  and  have 
the  same  class  of  people  in  attendance.  See  them  taking 
their  god  to  exhibit  to  the  people,  or  to  remove  some  calam- 
itv ;  he  is  pui  into  his  car  or  tabernacle,  and  the  whole  is 
placed  on  men*s  shoiilders.  As  they  move  along,  the  men 
and  women  precede,  and  sing  his  praises ;  then  follow  the 
musicians,  who  play  with  all  their  might  in  honour  of  th* 
god,  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  people.— Roberts. 

Yer.  30.  Rebuke  the  company  of  spearmen,  the 
multitude  of  the  bulls,  with  the  calves  of  the 
people,  till  every  one  submit  himself  with  pieces 
of  silver :  scatter  thou  the  people  that  delight 
in  war. 

Literally,  rebuke  the  beast  of  the  reeds,  or  canes.  This  in 
all  probability  means  the  wild-boar,  which  is  considered  as 
destructive  to  the  people  of  Israel,  Psalm  Ixxx.  13.  That 
wild-boars  abound  in  marshes,  fens,  and  reedy  places,  ap- 
pears from  Le  Brujm,  who  sajrs,  "  we  were  in  a  large  plam 
full  of  canals,  marshes,  and  bullrushes.  This  part  of  the 
country  is  inrested  by  a  vast  number  of  wild4>oars,  that 
march  in  troops,  and  destroy  all  the  seeds  and  fruits  of  the 
earth,  and  pursue  their  ravages  as  far  as  the  entrance  intc 
the  villages.  The  inhabitants,  in  order  to  remedy  this  mis- 
chief, set  fire  to  the  rushes  which  afford  them  a  retreat,  anc 
destroyed  above  fiftv  in  that  manner:  but  those  that  escaped 
the  flames  spread  themselves  all  round  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  people  themselves  were  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  flight,  and  have  never  disturbed  them  since  for  fear  of 
.  drawing  upon  themselves  some  greater  calamity.  They 
assured'^  me  that  some  of  these  creatures  were  as  large  as 

C0W8."^BURDER, 

Yer.  31.  Princes  shall  come  out  of  Efif3rpt;  Ethi- 
opia shall  soon  stretch  out  her  handb  unto  God. 

See  on  Ps.  44. 20. 

PSALM  LXIX. 
Yer.  9.  For  the  zeal  of  thy  house  hath  eaten  me 
up ;  and  the  reproaches  of  them  that  reproach- 
ea  thee  are  fallen  upon  me. 

He  who  is  zealous  in  his  religion,  or  ardent  in  his  attach- 
ments, is  said  to  be  eaten  up.  "  Old  Muttoo  has  determined 
to  leave  his  home  for  ever ;  he  is  to  walk  barefoot  to  the 
Ganges  for  the  salvation  of  his  sonl :  his  zeal  has  eaten  him 

np." — ^ROBBRTB. 

Yer.  14.  Deliver  me  out  of  the  mire,  and  let  roe 
not  stink :  let  me  be  delivered  from  them  that 
hate  me,  and  out  of  the  deep  waters. 

"  Ah !  thl^  ehearu,  this  ehearu,**  (this  mud,  this  mud,) 
says  the  man  who  is  in  trouble, "  who  will  pull  me  aQfr 
**  I  am  like  the  bullock,  with  his  legs  fast  in  the  mud ;  the 
more  I  struggle,  the  faster  I  am."— *Robirts. 

Yer.  21.  They  gave  roe  also  gall  for  my  meat; 
and  in  my  thirst  they  gave  me  vmegar  to  drink. 

The  refVeshing  quality  of  vinegar  cannot  be  doubted; 
but  a  royal  personage  had  reason  to  complain  of  his  treau 
ment  in  having  this  only  presented  to  ylim  to  quench  his 
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thirst,  when  it  was  only  made  use  of  by  the  meanest  oeople. 

Pitts  telbs  us,  that  the  food  that  he  and  the  rest  had  when 
first  taken  hj  the  Alg^erines,  was  generally  only  Ave  or  six 
spoonfuls  01  vinegar,  half  a  spoonful  of  oil,  a  few  olives, 
wiih  a  small  (quantity  of  black  biscuit,  and  a  pint  of  water, 
a  day.  The  juice  of  lemons  is  what  those  of  higher  life 
now  use,  and  probably  among  the  higher  orders  ine  juice 
of  pomegranates  might  be  usedi  to  produce  a  grateful 
aciaity. — Hahmib.  ^ 

Yer.  31.  ThU  also  shall  please  the  Lord  better 
than  an  ox  or  bullock  that  hath  horns  and  hoo6. 

Dr.  Boothroyd, "  For  this  will  be  more  acceptable  to  Je- 
hovah than  a  full-homed  and  a  full-hoofed  steer.'*  Buffa- 
loes, which  are  offered  in  sacrifice,  must  always  be  full 
grown,  and  must  have  their  horns  and  hoots  of  a  particular 
size  and  shape.  Those  without  horns  are  offered  to  devils. 
Thus,  it  is  difficult  and  expensive  to  procure  a  victim  of 
the  right  kind.  The  writer  of  this  psalm  is  supposed  to 
have  Men  a  captive  in  Babylon,  ana  consequently  poor, 
and  otherwise  unable  to  bring  an  acceptable  sacrifice  to  the 
Lord ;  but  he  rejoiced  to  know  that  he  '*  heareth  the  poor, 
and  despiseth  not  his  prisoners ;"  and  that,  by  praising  *'  the 
name  or  Gkxi  with  a  song,"  and  by  magnifying  him  with 
thanksgiving,  would  be  more  acceptable  than  the  most 
perfect  victim  offered  to  him  in  sacrifice. — Robbrts. 

PSALM  LXXL 
Yer.  11.  Saying,  Qod  hath  forsaken  him;  per- 
secute and  take  him :  for  there  i$  none  to  de- 
liver Am. 

When  a  respectable  man,  in  the  service  of  his  sovereign, 
or  superior,  falls  into  disgrace ;  when  rich  men  become 

Cr,  or  servants  lose  the  favour  of  their  masters ;  then  a 
de  of  accusers,  who  did  not  before  dare  to  show  their 
faces,  come  forward  with  the  most  fearful  stories  of  the 
wickedness  of  the  fallen  man.  Formerly  they  were  ever 
flattering  and  cringing  at  his  feet ;  but  now  they  are  the 
most  brutal  and  bold  of  his  enemies.— Roberts. 

PSALM  LXXII. 
Ver.  5.  They  shall  fear  thee  as  long  as  the  sun 
and  moon  endure,  throughout  all  generations. 

At  the  time  appointed  for  the  oommeneement  of  the 
new  year,  which,  am<«g  the  Singalese,  is  always  in  April, 
the  king  sat  on  his  throne  in  state,  surrounded  by  his  chiefs, 
and  the  event  was  announced  to  the  people  by  the  discharge 
of  jingalls.  At  the  hour  appointed  for  the  second  ceremo- 
ny, young  women  of  certain  families,  with  lighted  tapers 
in  their  hands,  and  a  silver  dish  containing  undressed  rice, 
and  turmeric  water,  stood  at  a  little  distance  from  the  king, 
and  when  he  directed  his  face  to  the  southeast,  with  imbal 
leaves  under  his  feet^  and  nuga  leaves  in  his  hand,  and  ap- 
plied the  medicinal  juice  to  his  head  and  body,  they  thrice 
exclaimed,  Increase  of  age  to  our  sovereign  of  five  Ibon- 
sand  years  1  increase  of  age  as  long  as  the  sfin  and  moon 
last !  increase  of  age  as  long  as  heaven  and  earth  exist  1 
By  the  chiefii  and  people  of  consequence,  this  part  of  the 
ceremony  was  performed  in  a  manner  as  nearly  similar  as 
possible.    (Davy's  Account  of  Ceylon.)— BuRiuau 

Yer.  9.  They  that  dwell  in  the  wildemea|  shall 
bow  before  him;  and  his  enemies  shall  lick  the 
dust. 

This  is  a  very  favourite  way  of  threatening  among  the 
Hindoos.  The  half  frantic  man  says  to  his  foe,  "  Yes,  thou 
shalt  soon  eat  the  earth  ;**  whieh  means  his  mouth  will 
soon  be  open  to  receive  it,  as  in  death.  "  Soon,  soon  wilt 
thou  have  man,"  i.  e.  earth.  *'  in  thy  month."  In  time  of 
great  scarcity,  it  is  said,  "  The  people  are  now  eating  earth ; 
the  eruel.  croel  king,  did  nothing  but  put  earth  in  the 
mouths  or  his  subjects."— Robbrts. 

In  Mr.  Hugh  Boyd's  accoant  of  his  embassy  to  the  king 
of  Candy,  in  Ceylon,  there  is  a  paragraph  which  singularly 
illustrates  this  part  of  the  Psalm ;  and  shows  the  adulation 
and  obseqnioos  reverence  with  which  an  eastern  monarch 
is  approached.    Describing  his  introduction  to  the  king,  he 


says,  "  The  removal  of  the  curtain  was  the  signal  of  oar 
otieisances.  Mine,  by  stipulation,  was  to  be  only  kneeling. 
My  companions  immediately  began  the  performance  ot 
theirs,  which  were  in  the  most  perfect  degree  of  eastern 
humiliation.  They  almost  literally  licked  the  duat;  pros- 
trating themselves  with  their  faces  almost  close  to  the  stone 
floor,  and  throvringout  their  arms  and  legs;  then  rising  on 
their  knees,  they  repeated  in  a  very  loud  voice  a  certain 
form  of  words  of  the  most  extravagant  meaning  that  can  be 
conceived  r— that  the  head  of  the  king  of  kings  might  reach 
beyond  the  sun ;  that  he  might  live  a  thousand  years,"  &c. 
Compare  this  with  the  passage  of  scripture  now  referred  to. 
"  He  shall  have  dominion  also  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from 
the  river  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth.  They  that  dwell  in 
the  wilderness  shall  bow  before  him,  and  his  enemies  shall 
lick  the  dust,"  i.  e.  the  wild  unconoiiered  Arabians  shall  be 
.brought  to  abject  submission.  Tnis  is  beautifully  emble- 
matic of  the  triumph  of  Christ  over  those  nations  and  indi- 
viduals, whom  it  appeared  impossible  for  the  Gospel  to  sub- 
due. "  The  kings  of  Tarshish  and  of  the  Isles  snail  bring 
presents :  the  kings  of  Sheba  and  Seba  shall  ofier  gifts. 
Vea,  all  kings  shall  fall  down  before  him;  all  nations  shall 
serve  him." — Buansa. 

Ver.  16.  There  shall  be  a  handful  of  corn  in  the 
earth  upon  the  top  of  the  mountains;  the  fruit 
thereof  shall  shake  like  Lebanon :  and  they  of 
the  city  shall  flourish  like  grass  of  the  earth. 

The  rapidity  with  which  grass  grows  in  the  East  is  the 
idea  here  referred  to.  "  When  the  ground  there  hath  been 
destitute  of  rain  nine  months  together,  and  looks  all  of  it 
like  the  barren  sand  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  where  there 
is  not  one  spire  of  green  grass  to  be  found,  within  a  few 
days  after  tnose  fat  enriching  showers  begin  to  fall,  the 
face  of  the  earth  there  (as  it  were  by  a  new  resurrection)  is 
so  revived,  and,  as  it  were,  so  renewed,  as  that  it  is  present- 
Iv  covered  all  over  with  a  pure  green  mantle.  (Sir  Thomas 
Roe.)— BuRDsa. 

PSALM  LXXIV. 

Yer.  11.  Why  wlthdrawest  thou  thy  hand,  even 
thy  right  hand  1  pluck  it  out  of  thy  bosom. 

The  word  which  we  translate  bosom  does  not  always,  in 
eastern  language,  mean  the  breast ;  but  oprsN  the  lap,  or 
that  part  of  the  body  where  the  long  robe  folds  round  the 
loins.  Thus,  in  the  folds  of  the  garment,  in  front  of  the 
body,  the  Orientals  keep  their  little  valuables,  and  there, 
when  they  are  perfectly  at  ease,  they  place  their  hands. 
Stemhold  and  Hopkins,  who  tranriated  from  the  original 
text,  have  the  same  idea . — 

*<  WhT  dost  thou  draw  thy  band  alMck, 
Aadhtdeltlnthjliqir^ 

To  a  king,  whose  enemies  hate  invaded  his  territories, 
and  are  ravaging  bis  kingdom,  it  will  be  said,  should  he 
not  make  any  exertions  to  repel  them,  "  Why  does  your 
majesty  keep  your  hands  in  your  maddeyila,  (bosom  1) 
Take  your  sword,  your  heroism  thence."  When  two  men 
go  to  a  magistrate  to  complain  of  each  other,  perhaps  one 
says,  "  He  has  beaten  me  severely,  my  lord."  Then  thi* 
other  replies,  "  It  is  true,  I  did  strike  him,  but  these  wounds 
on  my  body  show  he  did  not  keep  his  hands  in  his  bosom  " 
*'  Complain  not  to  me,  fellow,  for  want  of  food;  do  I  n<it 
see  you  always  with  your  hands  in  your  bosom  1"  "He* 
has  been  cursing  me  in  the  roost  fearful  way,  but  I  told 
him  to  put  the  imprecations  in  his  own  bosom." 

**  Thv  rif  ht  hand,"  which  is  the  hand  of  honour.  Hence, 
*'  the  right  hand  of  the  Most  High."  The  Hindoos  havp  a 
riirht-hand  caste,  and  when  they  take  a  solemn  oath  they 
lift  np  that  hand  to  heaven. 

The  whole  of  the  right^ideof  a  man  is  believed  to  be 
more  honourable  than  the  left,  and  all  its  members  are  said 
to  be  larger  and  stronger ;  and,  to  give  more  dignity  to  it, 
they  call  it  the  Anpaikkam,  i.  e.  the  male  side;  whereas  the 
other  is  called  the  female.  This  idea,  also,  is  followed  up 
in  reference  to  their  great  deity,  Siva;  his  right  side  is  call- 
ed male,  and  the  other  the  female ;  which  notion  aho  ap- 
plies to  the  Jupiter  of  western  antiquity,  an  he  was  >.aid  "> 
DC  male  and  also  female. — Robbbts 
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Ver.  1 3.  Thou  didst  divide  the  sea  by  thy  strength : 

V     thou  brakest  the  heads  of  the  dragons  in  the 

waters.     1 4.  Thou  brakest  the  heads  of  levia* 

than  in  pieces,  and  gavest  him  to  be  meat  to  the 

people  inhabiting  the  wilderness. 

See  oa  Job  41. 1,  Ac 

Ver.  19.  O  deliver  not  the  soul  of  thy  tuni<Hlove 
unto  the  multitude  of  the  wicked  ;  forget  not  the 
congregation  of  thy  poor  for  ever. 

It  has  alreadv  been  observed,  that  the  tnrtle-dove  never 
admits  a  second  mate,  bat  lingers  oat  her  life  in  sorrowful 
widowhood.  To  this  remarkable  circnmstance,  these 
words  of  David  are  by  man  v  thought  to  refer :  "  O  deliver 
not  the  soul  of  thjr  tartle-aove  unto  the  multitade  of  the 
wicked ;  forget  not  the  congregation  of  thy  poor  for  ever.^ 
As  the  turtle  cleaves  to  her  mate  with  unshaken  fidelity, 
so  these  interpreters  say,  had  Israel  adhered  to  their  God. 
But  it  is  well  known  that  Gkxi's  ancient  people  were  a  stiff- 
necked  and  rebellions  race,  equally  fickle  and  perfidious, 
and  discovering  on  almost  every  occasion  a  most  violent  ana 
unreasonable  inclination  to  the  worship  of  heathen  deities. 
It  is,  therefore,  more  natural  to  suppose,  that  the  holy 
Psalmist,  by  this  term,  alludes  to  the  weak  and  helpless 
state  of  nis  people,  that  like  the  turtle  had  neither  power 
nor  inclination  to  resist  their  numerous  enemies.  The 
dove  is  a  harmless  and  simple  creature,  equally  destitute 
of  skill  and  courage  for  the  combat ;  and  the  turtle  is  the 
smallest  of  the  family.  She  is  therefore  a  most  proper 
emblem  of  the  national  imbecility  into  which  the  people  of 
Israel  had  sunk,  in  consequence  of  their  numerous  iniqui- 
ties, with  which  they  had  long  provoked  the  God  of  their 
fathers.  They  who  were  the  terror  of  surrounding  na- 
tions, while  thev  feared  the  Lord  and  kept  his  command- 
ments, whom  Grod  himself  instructed  in  the  art  of  war,  and 
ted  to  certain  victory,  had  by  their  folly  become  the  scorn 
of  their  neighbours,  and  an  easy  prey  to  every  invader. — 
Paxton. 

Sometimes  those  that  have  no  tents,  shelter  themselves 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  night  air,  in  holes  and  caverns 
which  they  find  in  tb^ir  rocky  hills,  where  thev  can  kindle 
fires  to  warm  thcoL^Jves,  as  well  as  to  dress  their  provis- 
ions; to  whieh  may  be  added,  that  doves  also,  in  those 
countries,  freqosntlj  haont  such  places,  as  well  as  some 
other  birds.  Dr.  Richard  Chandler,  in  his  travels  in  Asia 
Minor,  has  Kith  taken^  notice  of  the  doves  there  lodging  in 
soles  of  ihe  locks;  and  of  the  shepherds  and  fishermen 
oeing  woPi  r  j  make  nse  of  snch  retreats,  and  of  their  kin- 
illng  file  J  in  them,  bv  whieh  practice  those  doves  must  be 
freqneiirii  very  mucn  smutted,  and  their  feathers  dirtied. 
And  I  a  ive  been  sometimes  ready  to  imagine,  that  an  at- 
ient]0'«  10  these  circumstances  may  afford  as  easy  and 
aatu.a'.  an  account  as  any  that  has  been  given  of  that 
ssp«)cla'.ion  of  such  very  different  things  as  doves  and  9mokjf 
places,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  68th  Psalm.  It  js 
certam  the  people  of  Israel  are  compared  to  a  dove,  in  the 
book  of  Psalms ;  "  O  deliver  not  the  soul  of  thv  turtlendove 
unto  the  multitude  of  ihe  wicked ;  forget  not  the  congrega- 
tion of  thy  poor  for  ever,"  Ps.  Izxiv.  19 ;  and  the  same 
image  appears  to  have  been  made  use  of,  in  this68(h  Psalm. 
If  it  was  made  use  of,  it  was  not  unnatural  to  compare  Israel, 
who  had  been  in  a  very  afflicted  state  in  Egypt,  to  a  dove 
•making  its  abode  in  the  hollow  of  a  rock,  which  had  been 
smutted  by  the  fires  shepherds  had  made  in  it  for  the  heat- 
ing their  milk,  or  other  ctilinary  purposes ;  which  led  them 
to  make  such  little  hears  of  stones,  on  which  they  might 
set  their  pots,  having  a  nollow  under  them,  in  which  they 
put  the  fuel,  according  to  the  eastern  mode,  of  which  I 
nave  given  an  account  elsewhere,  and  which  little  build- 
inn  are  meant  by  the  word  here  translated  poU. 

This  image  might  very  properljr  be  made  ase  of  to  ex- 
press any  kind  of  affliction  Israel  might  have  suffered,  when 
they  are  compared  as  a  body  of  people  to  a  dove ;  and  cer- 
umly  not  less  so,  when  they  had  been  forced  to  work  with- 
out remission  in  the  brick-kilns  of  Egypt.  For  so  the  sense 
will  be  something  like  this :  O  my  people  1  though  ye  have 
been  like  a  dove  in  a  hole  of  a  root,  that  hath  been  black- 
ened by  the  fires  of  the  shepherds  for  the  boiling  their  pots; 
yi  •  on  this  joyous  occasion  did  yoa  appear  as  the  most 


beautiful  of  that  species,  whose  wings  are  like  silver,  and 
the  more  muscular  parts,  from  whence  the  strength  ol 
the  wings  are  derived,  like  the  splendour  of  gold. — Has- 


PSALM  LXXV. 
Ver.  4.  I  said  unto  the  fools,  Deal  not  foolishly ; 
and  to  the  wicked,  Ldfl  not  up  the  horn :  5.  l2h 
not  up  your  horn  on  high :  speak  not  with  a 
Stiffneck. 

This  passage  will  receive  some  illustration  from  Bruce's 
remarks  in  his  Travels  to  discover  the  source  of  the  Nile, 
where,  speaking  of  the  head-dress  of  the  governors  of  the 
provinces  of  Abyssinia,  he  represents  it  as  consisting  of  a 
large  broad  fillet  bound  apon  their  forehead,  and  tied  be- 
hind their  head.  In  the  middle  of  this  was  a  bom,  or  a 
conical  piece  of  silver  gilt,  about  four  inches  long,  much 
in  the  shape  of  our  common  candle  extinguishers.  This 
is  called  kirn,  or  horn,  and  is  only  worn  in  reviews,  or 
parades  aflei  victory.  The  crooked  manner  in  which  thev 
hold  the  neck,  when  this  ornament  is  on  their  forehead, 
for  fear  it  should  fall  forward,  seems  to  agree,  with  what 
the  Psalmist  calls  speaking  with  a  stiff  neck^  for  it  perfectly 
shows  the  meaning  of  speaking  with  a  stiffneck,  when  you 
hold  the  horn  on  high,  or  erect,  like  the  horn  of  a  unicorn. 

— BURDER. 

Mr.  Munroc,  speaking  of  the  females  in  a  Maronite  vil- 
lage, in  Mount  Lebanon,  observes :  "  But  the  most  remark- 
immense  silver 
tanUmra^ 
ornament 

varies  in  form,  material,  and  position,  according  to  the 
dignity,  taste,  and  circumstances  of  the  wearer.  They  are 
of  gold,  silver  gilt,  or  silver,  and  sometimes  of  wood.  The 
former  are  either  plain  or  figured  in  low  relief,  and  occa- 
sionally set  with  jewels;  but  the  length  and  position  of 
them  is  that  upon  which  the  traveller  looks  with  the  great- 
est interest,  as  illustrating  and  explaining  a  familiar  ex- 
pression of  scripture.  The  young,  the  rich,  and  the  vain, 
wear  the  UnUowra  of  great  length,  standing  straight  .ip 
from  the  top  of  the  forehead;  whereas  the  humble,  ine 
poor,  and  the  aged,  place  it  upon  the  side  of  the  head,  much 
shorter,  and  spread  mg  at  the  end  like  a  trumpet.  I  do  not 
mean  to  .say,  tnat  these  distinctions  are  universial,  but  I  was 
told  that  they  are  very  general,  and  thus  the  'exalted 
horn'  still  remains  a  mark  of  power  and  confidence,  as  it 
was  in  the  davs  of  Israel's  glory ."r-^Summer  Ramble  in 
Syria,  1833.>-lB. 

"  We  stopped  for  the  night  at  the  village  of  Barook, 
chiefly  inhabited  by  Druses,  many  of  whom  are  said  to 
have  adopted  the  creed  of  their  Maronite  neighbours. 
Our  tent  was  placed  clo^  to  the  house  of  the  principal 
vender  of  small  wares,  round  which  au  arrival  soon  atrract- 
ed  a  crowd,  but  far  superior  in  appearance  and  civility  to 
the  inhabitants  of  any  district  we  had  previously  seen. 
Most  of  the  men  wore  clean  white  turbans,  and  the  women 
were  wrapped  in  blue  veils,  beneath  which  a  tanUoer^  that  in- 
variable artide  of  Druse  luxury,  which  is  worn  day  and  night, 
made  a  conspicuous  figure.  This  we  had  now  an  opportunity 
of  examining,  for  our  host,  accompanied  by  his  ^fe,  c^m'e 
to  our  tent,  attracted  by  the  novelty  of  tea,  which  they  both 
drank,  when  well  sweetened,  with  apparent  satisfaction. 
The  lady,  in  return,  satisfied  onr  curiosity  by  taking  off 
her  Umtoor^  which  was  of  silver,  rudely  enclosed  with 
floweif.  stara^  and  other  devices.  In  length  it  was,  per- 
haps, something  more  than  a  foot :  but  in  shape  had  liitte 
resemblance  to  a  horn,  being  a  mere  hollow  tube,  increa.^- 
ing  in  size  from  the  diameter  of  an  Inch  and  a  half  at  one 
extremity,  to  three  inches  at  the  other,  where  it  terminaied 
like  the  month  of  a  trumpet.  If  the  smaller  end  was  closed, 
it  might  serve  for  a  drinking-cup ;  and  in  Qermany  gla<!^es 
of  the  same  form  and  size  are  occasionally  uxed.  This 
strange  ornament,  placed  on  a  cushion,  is  securely  fixed  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  forehead  by  two  silk  cords,  which, 
after  surrounding  the  head,  hang  behind  nearly  to  the 
groand,  terminating  in  lar^e  tassels,  which  among  the  better 
classes  are  capped  with  silver."— {Hogg's  Visit  to  Damas- 
cus, Jerusalem,  &c.,  1833.)---B. 

A  man  of  loAy  bearing  i^  said  to  carry  his  worn  very 
high.  To  him  who  is  prondlv  interfering  with  the  affaini 
of  another  it  will  be  said,  "  Why  show  your  komiu  (born) 
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here  V  '*  What !  are  toq  a  horn  for  me  7"  '*  See  that  fel- 
low, what  a  fine  horn  he  has;  he  will  make  the  people  run." 
'*  Tmly,  my  lord,  yon  have  a  great  horn."  *'  Uhinnan  has 
lost  his  money,  ay,  and  his  homship  too."  "  Alas  1  alas  I 
I  am  like  the  deer,  whose  horns  have  fallen  off."— Rob- 

EBTB. 

Ver.  8.  For  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord  there  is  a 
cap,  and  the  wine  is  red;  it  is  full  of  mixture, 
and  he  poureth  out  of  the  same :  but  the  dregs 
thereof^  all  the  wicked  of  the  earth  shall  wring 
them  out,  and  drink  them. 

Red  wine,  in  particular,  is  more  esteemed  in  the  East  than 
white.  And  we  are  told  in  the  travels  of  Olearius,  that  it 
is  costomary  with  the  Armenian  Christians  in  Persia  to 
put  Brazil  wood,  or  saffron,  into  their  wine,  to  give  it  a 
nigher  colour,  when  the  wine  is  not  so  red  as  toey  like, 
they  making  no  account  of  white  wine.  He  mentions  the 
same  thing  also  in  another  place.  These  accounts  of  their 
putting  Brazil  wood  or  saffron  into  their  wines,  to  give  them 
a  deeper  red,  seem  to  discover  an  eaergy  in  the  Hebrew 
word  oiM  adam^  which  is  used  Prov.  xxiii.  31,  that  I  never 
remarked  anywhere.    It  is  of  the  conjugation  called  Hith- 

Sahel,  DiMm  yiikaddam,  which,  according  to  grammarians, 
enotes  an  action  that  tarns  upon  the  agent  itself:  it  is  not 
alwavs,  it  mav  be  accuratelv  observed ;  bat  in  this  case  it 
should  seem  that  it  ouebtto  be  taken  according  to  the  strict- 
ness of  srammar,  and  that  it  intimates  the  wine's  making 
itself  reader  by  something  put  into  it :  Look  not  on  the  wine 
when  it  maketh  itself  red.  It  appears,  indeed,  from  Is.  Iziii. 
2,  that  some  of  the  wines  about  Judea  were  naturally  fed ; 
but  so  Olearius  supposed  those  wines  to  be  which  be  met 
with  in  Persia,  only  more  deeplv  tinged  by  art;  and  this 
colouring  it,  apparently  is  to  make  it  more  pleasing  and 
tempting  to  the  eye. 

There  are  two  other  places  relating  to  wine,  in  which 
onr  translators  have  used  the  term  rra ;  but  the  original 
word  -yon  ehemer  differs  from  that  in  Proverbs,  and  I  should 
therefore  imagine  intended  another  idea ;  what  that  might 
be,  may,  perhaps,  appear  in  the  sequel.  The  word,  it  is 
certain,  sometimes  signifies  what  is  made  thick  or  turbid; 
80  it  expresses  the  thickening  water  with  mud,  Ps.  Ixjtvi.  3. 
May  it  not  then  signify  the  thickening  wine  with  its  lees  1  It 
sesms  plainly  to  do  so  in  one  of  the  passages :  "  In  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  is  a  cup,  and  the  wine  is  red,  or  tiuirbid  .*  it  is 
full  of  mixture,  and  he  poureth  out  the  same :  but  the  dregs 
tliereof,  all  the  wicked  of  the  earth  shall  wring  them  out, 
and  drink  them,"  Ps.  Izxv.  8.  The  fbrbidness  of  wine 
makes  it  very  inebriating,  and  consequentiv  expressive  of 
the  disorder  affliction  brin^  on  the  mind ;  thus,  Thevenot, 
I  remember,  tells  us  the  wme  of  Shiras,  in  Persia,  is  full  of 
lees,  and  therefore  very  headv ;  to  remedy  which,  they  fil- 
trate it  through  a  cloth,  and  tnen  it  is  very  clear,  and  tree 
from  fumes. — Harmer. 

The  punishments  which  Jehovah  inflicts  upon  the  wick- 
ed, 9rfi  compared  to  a  cupfull  of  fermenting  wine,  mixed 
with  intoxicatinjT  herbs,  or  which  all  those  to  whom  it  is 
given  must  drink  the  dregs  or  sediment.  The  same  image 
is  foimd,  not  only  frequently  in  other  places  in  the  Old  Tes- 
lament,  but  also  ver^  oAen  in  the  Arabian  poets.  Thus 
Taabbata  Scharran,  in  a  passage  of  an  Arabic  Anthology, 
by  Alb.  Bchultens:  "  To  those  of  the  tribe  of  Hodail,  we 
gave  the  cup  of  death,  whose  dregs  were  conAision,  shame, 
and  reproach."  Another  poet  says:  "  A  cup  such  as  they 
gave  us,  we  gave  to  them."  When  Calif  Almansor  had 
his  valiant,  though  dreaded  general,  Abre-Moslem,  murder- 
ed, he  repeated  the  following  verse,  in  which  he  addressed 
the  corpse :  "  A  cup  such  as  he  gave,  |^ve  I  him,  bitterer 
to  the  taste  than  wormwood."    (Elmacm.)— BaaDaa. 

PSALM  LXXVI. 
Ver.  II.  Vow,  and  pay  nnto  the  Lord  your  God : 
let  all  that  be  round  about  him  bring  presents 
unto  him  that  ought  to  be  feared. 

Taze.^  hi  Persia  are  commonly  levied  under  the  form  of 
vresentt;  to  the  monarch.  The  usual  presents  are  those 
made  annually  by  all  governors  of  provmces  and  district, 
ehiefs  of  tribes,  ministers,  and  all  others  inve^ed  with  high 
>tftce,  at  the  feast  of  the  vernal  equinox.    These  gifts  are 


recnlated  by  the  nature  of  the  office*  and  the  wealth  of  the 
inaividual,  and  consist  of  the  best  oi  the  produce  of  every 
part  of  the  kingdom.  Sometimes  a  large  sum  of  money  ii 
given,  which  is  always  the  most  acceptable  present.  Alln- 
nve  to  this  custom  is  that  command  in  relation  to  Messiah : 
"  Let  all  that  are  round  about  him  luring  presents  nnto  him 
that  ought  to  be  feared."  Besides  these  ordinary  presents, 
extraorainary  largesses,  of  a  less  defined  nature,  but  which 
are  also  of  very  considerable  amoimt,  are  expected.  Oi 
this  kind  were,  in  the  opinion  of  some  writers,  the  pres- 
ents which  the  enemies  of  Saul  refused  to  bring,  at  his 
accession  to  the  throne  of  Israel :  "  But  the  children  of 
Belial  said,  How  shall  this  man  save  us  1  And  they  de- 
spised him,  and  brought  him  no  presents.  But  he  held  his 
peace."— Paxton. 

PSALM  LXXVU. 

Ver.  2.  In  the  day  of  my  trouble  I  sought  the 

Lord  :  my  sore  ran  in  the  night,  and  ceased 

not :  my  soul  refused  to  be  comforted. 

The  margin  has,  Instead  of  sore,  '*  hand.**  Ainsworth, 
"  In  the  day  of  my  distress  I  sought  (he  Lord :  my  hand  by 
night  reached  out  and  ceased  not."  Dr.  Boothroyd.  **  In 
the  day  of  my  distress  I  seek  Jehovah :  by  night,  my  nand, 
without  cea.s]ng.  is  stretched  out  unto  him."  Dr.  A.'Clarke 
says,  "  My  hancf  was  stretched  out,"  t.  e.  in  prayer.  The 
Tamul  translation,  *'  My  hands,  in  the  night,  were  spread 
out,  and  ceased  not."  "  Ah  1"  says  the  sorrowful  mother, 
over  her  afiiicted  child,  "  all  night  long  were  my  hands 
spread  out  to  the  gods  on  thy  behalf."  In  that  position  do 
tney  sometimes  hold  their  hands  for  the  nieht  together. 
Some  devotees  do  this  with  their  right  hana  throughout 
the  whole  of  their  lives,  till  the  arm  becomes  quite  stiff.-- 

ROBEBTS. 

Ver.  10.  And  I  said,  this  is  my  infirmity:  Imt  I 
wUl  remember  the  years  of  the  right  hand  of 
the  Most  High. 

Dr.  Boothroyd,  "Then  I  said,  this  is  the  time  of  my 
scrrow ;  but  the  right  hand  of  the  Most  Hi^h  can  change 
it.'*  I  have  shown  that  superior  honour  is  givei  to  the 
RIGHT  hand.  It  is  that  with  which  men  fight :  the  **  sword 
arm,"  consequently  protection,  or  deliverance,  comes  from 
that.  David  was  in  great  distress ;  but,  he  asks,  has  *'  Gkxi 
forgotten  to  be  gracious?"  To  this  his  heart  replied,  No  I 
and  he  determined  to  believe  in  the  right  hand  of  the  Most 
High,  which  bad  oflen  delivered  and  defended  him  in  days 
TOst,  and  which  could  again  change  all  his  circumstances. 
The  right  harid  is  that  which  dispenses  gifls ;  no  Hindoo 
would  offer  a  present  with  ha  left  hand,  A  miser  is  said 
to  have  two  leh  hands  I  "  Never,  never  shall  I  forget  the 
right  hand  of  that  good  man :  he  always  relieved  my  wants." 
"  Ah !  the  ungrateful  wretch,  how  many  years  have  I 
helped  him!  he  has  forgotten  my  right  hand."  "Yes, 
poor  fellow,  he  has  lost  all  his  property ;  he  cannot  now 
use  his  right  hand."  "»My  children,  my  children,"  says 
the  aged  father,  "  bow  many  years  have  I  supported  voul 
Surely  you  will  never  forget  the  right  hand  of  your  father." 

— RoikEBTS. 

PSALM  LXXVin. 

Ver  21.  Therefore  the  Lord  heard  fAis.and  was 
wroth:  so  a  fire  was  kindled  Ugainst  Jacob,  and 
anger  also  came  up  against  Israel. 

The  first  supply  of  quails  was  followed  by  no  visible 
judgment  from  heaven ;  for  although  they  were  guilty  of 
murmuring  against  the  Lord,  he  spared  them  in  his  love 
and  in  his  pity ;  but  they  provoked  him  on  this  occasion, 
by  their  indecent  desire  of  good  living ;  by  loathing  the 
manna,  which  was  provided  for  them  by  his  distinguishing 
kindness;  by  regretting  the  provisions  which  they  had  en- 
joyed in  Groshen ;  and  by  denving  the  divine  power  and 
goodness,  which  they  had  alreaay  experienced  in  supplying 
them  with  quails,  soon  after  they  came  oat  of  Egypt,  and 
of  which  they  had  every  day  the  most  substantial  proofs^ 
in  giving  them  bread  from  heaven.  Incensed  bv  this  uup 
dutiful  conduct,  Jehovah  unequivocally  notified  his  rigk 
teous  displeasure,  before  he  granted  their  demands:  "^- 
shall  eat  it  a  whole  month,  until  it  come  out  at  ye 
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trils,  and  it  be  loathsome  nnto  yoa;  because  that  ye  have 
despised  the  Lord  which  is  among  you,  and  have  wept  be- 
fore him,  saying.  Why  came  we  forth  out  of  Egypt  1" 
These  words  are  a  proof,  that  he  had  heard  the  murmur- 
ings  of  his  people  with  great  indignation.  When,  there- 
fore, the  month  was  completed,  and  while  the  flesh  with 
which  they  had  eoreed  themselves  was  yet  in  their  mouth, 
'*  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  the  people, 
and  the  Lord  smote  the  people  with  a  very  great  plague." 
Various  are  the  views  which  interpreters  have  given  of 
this  judgment;  but  their  opinion  seems  entitled  to  the 
preference,  who  suppose  it  was  a  fire  from  heaven,  by 
which  some  of  the  people  were  consumed.  Their  unda- 
tiful  murmurings  were  punished  in  this  manner,  a  ver^ 
short  time  before :  "  Ana  when  the  people  complained,  it 
displeased  the  Lord :  and  tlie  Lord  heard  it,  and  his  anger 
was  kindled ;  and  the  fire  of  the  Lord  bumf  among  them, 
«nd  consumed  them  that  were  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
camp."  Bochart,  indeed,  considers  this  brief  statement  as 
a  summary  view  of  the  scene  which  is  more  minutely  de- 
scribed in  the  rest  of  the  chapter.  The  same  place,  he 
thinks,  is  called  Taberah,  from  the  conflagration,  and  Ki- 
broth-hataavah,  "  because  there  they  buried  the  people  that 
lusted."  But  this  opiniq^  seems  to  rest  upon  no  solid  foun- 
dation ;  no  trace  of  a  more  brief,  and  then  of  a  more  extended 
narrative,  can  be  discovered  in  the  passage.  The  sacred 
writer  plainly  describes  two  diflerent  calamities,  of  which 
the  first  was  indisputably  by  fire,  which  renders  it  not  im- 
probable that  the  second  was  also  produced  by  the  same  de- 
vouring element.  This  probability  is  greatly  increased  by 
the  words  of  David,  in  his  sublime  descrintt'^::  j^  tuu»  very 
judgment:  "  Therefore,  the  Lord  hearo,  and  was  wroth; 
so  a  file  was  kindled  against  Jacob,  and  anger  also  came  up 
against  Israel ;  because  they  believed  not  God,  nor  trusted 
in  his  salvation."  An  instance  of  similar  perverseness  is 
recorded  of  this  people,  soon  after  they  came  out  of  Egypt 
But,  although  thev  were  perhaps  eoually  blameaUe,  tney 
were  not  subjected  to  the  same  punishment :  for,  in  this  in- 
stance, Jehovah  bestowed  upon  them  a  supply  of  quails  that 
evening;  and  the  day  after,  he  rained  manna  from  heaven 
around  their  tents.  He  haa  a  right  to  punish  them  for  their 
iniquity;  but  he  graciously  turned  away  his  anger,  and 
yielded  to  their  importuuittes.  And  for  this  forbearance, 
several  reasons  may  be  assigned.  If  any  fall  a  second  time 
into  the  sins  which  had  already  been  forgiven,  he  is  more 
guilty  than  before;  because  he  both  insults  the  justice,  and 
tramples  on  the  grace  abd  mercy  of  God.  Besides,  in  this 
instance,  the  people  of  Israel  murmured  against  their  lead- 
ers, because  tney  were  pressed  by  famine,  and  in  want  of 
all  the  necessaries  of  life.  But  in  the  desert  of  Pa  ran,  bread 
from  heaven  descended  in  daily  showers  around  their  en- 
campment, in  sufficient  quant  itv  to  satisfy  the  whole  con- 
gregation; they  lived  on  angers  food;  they  were  satiated 
with  the  bread  of  heaven ;  and  by  consequence,  the  flesh 
which  they  demanded  with  so  great  ea^rness  and  impor- 
tunity, was  not  required  to  supply  their  necessity,  but  to 
ff ratify  their  lustful  desires.  Wnen  they  murmured  against 
Moses  and  Aaron  in  the  wilderpess  of  Sin,  thev  had  but 
lately  come  out  of  Egypt — they  were  still  in  a  rude  and  un- 
tutored state,  for  the  law  was  not  yet  given ;  but  in  Paran 
they  rebelled.  aAer  long  and  various  experience  of  the  di- 
vine care  and  goodness,  after  the  law  was  given,  and  aAer 
they  had  been  instructed  hy  many  suflerings,  in  the  evil 
nature  and  bitter  consequences  of  sin ;  their  conduct,  there- 
fore, was  much  more  criminal,  and  deservedly  subjected 
them  to  severe  castigation.— Paxton. 

Ver.  25.  Man  did  eat  angels'  food :  lie  sent  them 
meat  to  the  Aill.  26.  He  caused  an  east  wind 
to  blow  in  the  heaven ;  and  by  his  power  he 
brought  in  the  south  wind.  27.  He  rained 
flesh  also  apon  them  as  dust,  and  feathered 
fowls  like  as  the  sand  of  the  sea. 

See  on  Ex.  16. 19,  IS.' 

On  this  passage  it  has  been  asked,  How  can  these  winds 
Mow  together,  and  at  the  same  time  bring  up  the  quails 
from  tlie  sea  into  the  desert  1  The  Seventy  interpreters, 
and  the  Vulgate,  found  it  so  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  these  queries,  that  they  were  induced  to  render 


the  first  clause,  "  Ue  removed  the  east  wind  from  the  he»* 
ven;"  as  if  the  removal  of  one  wind  was  necessarily  sn^ 
ceeded  by  another.  But  this  version  cannot  be  admitted, 
because  the  Psalmist  clearly  intends  to  represent  the  east 
and  the  south  winds,  as  the  joint  instruments  of  divine 
goodness,  which,  by  their  united  force,  collected  and  brought 
up  the  quails  from  the  sea.  If  the  Psalmist  bad  meant  to 
express  the  removing  of  the  east  wind,  he  must  have  used 
the  phrase,  (o>DVn  id)  from  tke  heaven ;  but  instead  of  this, 
he  uses  the  words,  (s^ova)  in  or  into  the  heavens^  which  con- 
vey .an  idea  quite  the  reverse.  Our  version,  therefore, 
gives  the  true  sense  of  the  sacred  text:  He  caused  an  east 
wind  to  blow  in  the  heaven ;  that  is^*  he  introduced  it  for  the 
very  purpose  of  bringing  the  auails  into  the  camp.  To 
this  maybe  added,  that  in  the  wnole  of  this  Psalm,  as  often 
in  the  other  poetical  books  of  the  Hebrews,  the  two  hemi- 
stiches are  almost  parallel,  and  mutually  explain  each  other. 
From  whence  it  follows,  that  (yen)  ytuaX  m  this  text,  has 
nearly  the  same  meaning  as  its  parallel  verb,  (ro^)  iwti»> 
kag^  which  signifies  to  introduce.  This  is  accordinglv  the 
sense  which  all  interpreters,  ancient  and  modem,  nave 
adopted,  except  the  Septuagint  and  the  Vnlgaie. 

From  this  statement  it  appears,  that  the  r^al  Psalmist  in 
this  passage  means  to  excite,  not  to  remove  the  east  wind; 
to  introduce,  not  to  expel  it  from  the  heavens.  But  to  un- 
derstand the  ipntter  clearly,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the 
people  cf  Israel  were  at  that  time  in  the  wilderness  of  Pa- 
ran  ;  at  the  distance  of  three  days'  journey  from  Sinai,  di« 
rectly  north  from  the  extremity  of  the  Arabian  gulf;  and 
by  consequence,  from  Theman,  the  country  from  whence 
the  south  wind  blows,  iwhose  name  it  commonly  bears,  in 
the  Hebrew  text,  which  brought  the  auails  into  the  camp 
of  Israel.  The  same  region  i»  named  (o^^p)  kadim^  that  is 
the  east ;  because  it  lay  towards  the  southeast;  and  was  de- 
nominated sometimes  Dy  the  one  name,  and  sometimes  by 
the  other.  Although  tlie  cardinal  winds  are  reckoned  four 
in  number,  which  are  again  subdivided  into  many  more ; 
yet  the  ancient  philosophers,  and  particularly  Aristotle  and 
Theophrastus,  distributed  them  into  two,  the  north  and  the 
south.  The  westerly  winds  they  included  in  the  north,  be- 
cause they  are  colder ;  and  the  easterly  winds  in  the  south, 
because  they  are  attended  by  a  greater  degree  of  heaL 
But,  since  the  east  wind  was  anciently  comprehended  in  the 
south,  the  east  and  the  south  may  be  used  in  this  text  as  sy- 
nonymous; and  by  consequence,  the  east  is  the  same,  or 
nearly  the  same,  as  the  south  wind.  Nor  is  it  in  this  text 
alone,  that  the  sacred  writers  ascribe  to  the  east,  what 
might  seem  to  be  the  proper  effects  of  the  south  wind;  the 
same  thing  may  be  observed  in  every  part  of  scripture.  It 
bums  up  the  fraitS  of  the  earth;  it  blasts  the  vmes,  and 
other  frait-bearing  trees;  it  drove  back  the  Red  Sea,  and 
opened  a  passage  to  the  people  of  Qod;  it  dries  up  the 
fountains  of  water;  and  by  its  irresistible  violence,  it 
dashes  the  ships  of  Tharshish  in  pieces :  and,  in  fine,  scatters 
destruction  among  the  dwellings  of  wicked  men,  and  sweeps 
them  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  into  the  silent  mansions  of 
the  grave.  The  prophet  Isaiah  on  this  account,  calls  it  a 
rough  wind ;  and  Jonah  feelingly  describes  the  vehemence 
with  which  it  beat  upon  his  head  till  he  fainted,  and  wish- 
ed in  himself  to  die.  The  Greek  interpreters  uniformly 
render  it  the  south  wind ;  and  Theodoret  regards  these  two 
winds  as  nearly  the  same.  Although,  therefore,  the  phrase 
f  o>ipn  nn)  ruik  kakadim^  properly  and  precisely  speaking, 
denotes  the  east  wind ;  yet,  because  the  east  and  uie  souUi 
winds  resemble  each  other  in  many  particulars,  the  He- 
brews, in  the  opinion  of  Bochart  and  other  learned  writers, 
appear  to  have  used  these  names  promiscuously ;  which  is 
the  reason  that  (&^'fp)  kadim  is,  in  every  part  of  tlie  Greek 
version,  and  particularly  in  the  text  under  review,  render* 
ed  the  south  wind.  Thus  the  same  wind  seems  to  have 
been  in  leaded  by  both  these  terms,  the  south  or  African 
wind,  which,  from  the  interior  of  Egypt,  wafted  the  quails 
into  the  desert,  and  iacattered  them  round  the  tents  of  Israel. 

This  difficulty  admits  of  other  solutions  equallv  natural 
and  easy.  The  inspired  writer  mav  be  understood  to  mean 
the  southeast  wind,  which  might  bring  the  quails  as  well 
from  the  east  as  ftx>m  the  south ;  or,  tb  ^t  both  the  ea5t  and 
the  south  winds  were  emploved  on  that  occasion,  the  fin4 
to  scatter  about  the  tents  of  Israel  the  congregated  flocks, 
which  the  last  had  swept  into  the  desert;  or,  in  order  to  se- 
cure a  complete  supply  for  so  great  a  multitude,  to  sath'^r 
at  the  same  time  from  the  east  and  the  south,  the  widely  dia- 
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persed  troops  of  these  birds,  which,  in  distant  reffions  of  the 
sky,  were  parsuing  their  annnal  joatney  from  their  winter 
quarters,  to  the  more  temperate  latitudes. 

It  is  indeed  objected  by  some  writers,  that  the  west  wind, 
rather  than  the  east,  onght  to  blow,  in  order  to  produce  the 
effect  recorded  by  Moses ;  and  that,  according  to  Pliny  and 
Aristotle,  the  quails  do  not  trust  themselves  to  the  sky  when 
the  humid  and  boisterous  south  wind  blows;  and  for  this 
reanon,  the  winds  blowing  from  the  north  and  west,  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  omithian,  because  they  are  fa- 
vourable to  the  migratory  tribes.  But  no  miracle  is  in- 
volved in  this  circumstance ;  for  these  ancient  authors  only 
mean,  that  the  quails  pursue  their  journey  with  greater  dif- 
ficulty, and  are  more  easily  taken  when  the  south  wind 
blows;  while,  according  to  the  observation  6f  others,  these 
birds  of  passage  were  brought  back  in  the  spring,  by  the 
south  winds,  wnich  are  the  most  proper  for  conducting  them 
from  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea, 
into  the  wildemen  of  Paran.— Paztoit.  ' 

Ver.  31.  Tile  wrath  of  Qod  came  apon  them,  and 
slew  the  Attest  of  them,  and  smote  down  the 
chosen  men  of  Israel. 

See  on  Ps.  23. 12. 

Ver.  45.  He  sent  divers  sorts  of  flies  amonficthem, 
which  devoured  them;  and  frogs,  which  de- 
stroyed theoL 

See  on  Ex.  a  4. 

Ver.  47.  He  destroyed  their  vines  with  hail,  and 
their  sycamore-trees  with  frost. 

The  land  of  Egypt  never  produced  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  wine  to  supply  the  wants  of  its  inhabitants :  but  still  it 
contained  manjf  vineSj  although  it  could  not  boast  of  ex- 
tensive and  loaded  vmeyards.  The  vines  of  Egypt  are 
conjoined  by  the  Psalmist,  with  the  sycamores,  in  his  tri- 
umphant song  on  the  plagues  which  desolated  that  country, 
and  procured  the  liberation  of  his  ancestors;  '*  He  destroy- 
ed their  vines  with  hail,  and  their  sycamore-trees  with  frost." 
This  was  to  the  people  of  Egypt  a  very  serious  loss ;  for 
the  grape  has  been  in  all  ages  a  principal  part  of  the  viands, 
with  which  they  treated  their  friends.  I^orden  was  enter- 
tained with  conee  and  grapes  by  the  aga  of  Essauen:  and 
when  Maillet  resided  in  that  country,  the  natives  used  the 
youn^  leaves  of  their  vines  even  more  than  the  fruit.  A  . 
principal  article  of  their  diet  consist  in  minced  meat,  which  ' 
they  wrap  up  in  small  parcels  in  vine  leaves,  and  laying 
thus  one  leaf  upon  another,  they  season  it  according  to  the 
custom  of  their  country,  and  make  of  it  one  of  the  most 
delicate  dishes  presented  on  their  tables.  The  remainder 
of  the  vintage  they  convert  into  wine,  of  so  delicious  a  taste 
and  flavour,  that  it  was  carried  to  ^me  in  the  days  of  her 
pride  and  luxury,  and  esteemed  by  epicures  the  third  in  the 
number  of  their  most  esteemed  wines.  The  use  of  wine 
being  prohibited  by  the  Mohammedan  law,  very  little  is 
manufactured  at  present;  but  it  seems,  in  ancient  times, 
to  have  been  produced  in  much  greater  abundance.  In  the 
reign  of  the  Pnaraobs,  it  was  certainly  made  in  considerable 
quantities  for  the  use  of  the  court,  wno  probably  could  pro- 
cure no  such'  wine  from  other  countries,  nor  were  tney 
acquainted  with  such  liquors  as  the  great  now  drink  in 
Egypt;  and  consequently  the  loss  of  their  vines,  as  the 
sacred  writer  insinuates,  must  have  been  considerable. 

The  erapes  of  Egypt  are  said  to  be  much  smaller  than 
those  whicn  grow  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  Dandini,  though 
an  Italian,  seems  to  have  been  surprised  at  the  extraordi- 
nary size  of  the  grapes  produced  m  the  vine3rards  of  Leb- 
anon. They  are  as  large  as  prunes,  and  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  richness  and  flavour  of  the  wines  for  which 
the  mountains  of  Lebanon  have  been  renowned  fVom  time 
immemorial,  of  the  most  delicious  taste.  To  the  size  and 
flavour  of  these  grapes,  brought  by  the  spies  to  the  camp 
in  the  wilderness,  tne  Italian  traveller,  little  versed,  it 
should  seem,  in  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament,  imputes 
the  ardour  with  which  the  people  of  Israel  prosecuted  the 
conquest  of  Palestine.  The  magnificent  cluster  which  the 
spies  Inrought  from  E<<hcol,  was  certainly  fitted,  in  no  com- 
mon degree,  to  stimulate  the  parched  armies  of  Israel  to 
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deeds  of  heroic  valour ;  but  their  kindling  spirit  was 
tually  damped  by  the  report  of  the  spies,  who  were  intimi- 
dated by  the  robust  and  martial  appearance  of  the  Canaan- 
ites,  the  strength  of  their  cities,  and  the  gigantic  stature  of 
theson^of  Anak. 

The  grapes  produced  in  the  land  of  Eg3rpi,  although  very 
delicious,  are  extremely  small:  but  those  which  grow  in 
the  vineyards  of  CcbIo  Syria  and  Palestine,  swell  to  a  sur- 
prising Digness.  The  famous  bunch  of  Eshcol  required 
the  strength  of  two  men  to  bear  it  This  difierence  suffi- 
ciently accounts  for  the  surprise  and  pleasure  which  the 
people  of  Israel  manifested,  when  they  first  beheld,  in  the 
barren  and  sandy  desert,  the  fruits  which  grew  in  toeir  fu- 
ture inheritance.  The  extraordinary  size  of  the  grapes  ot 
Canaan,  is  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  a  modem  traveller. 
In  traversing  the  country  about  Bethlehem,  Doubdan  found 
a  most  delightful  valley  full  of  aromatic  herbs  and  rose 
bushes,  and  planted  with  vines,  which  he  supposed  were  of 
the  choicest  kind :  it  was  actually  the  vaUey  of  Eshcol, 
from  whence  the  ^ies  carried  that  prodigious  bunch  ot 
grapes  to  Moses,  or  which  we  read  in  the  book  of  Num- 
bers. That  writer,  it  is  true,  saw  no  suqh  cluster,  for  h6 
did  not  visit  that  rruitful  spot  in  the  time  of  the  vintage ; 
but  the  monks  arsured  him,  they  still  found  some,  even  in 
the  present  neglected  state  of  the  country,  which  weighed 
ten  or  twelve  pounds. 

The  vineyards  of  Canaan  produce  grapes  of  difl*erent 
kinds ;  some  of  them  are  red,  and  some  white,  but  the 
greater  pan  are  black.  To  the  mice  of  the  red  grape,  the 
sacred  writers  make  frequent  allusions :  "  Wherefore  art 
thou  red  in  thine  apparel,  and  thy  garments  like  him  that 
treadeth  in  the  wine  fat  1"  '*  In  that  day,  sing  ye  unto  her 
a  vineyard  of  red  wine :  I  the  Lord  do  keep  it."  It  is, 
therefo>re,  with  strict  propriety,  the  inspired  writer  calls  it 
"  the  blood  of  the  grape,*'  a  phrase  which  sf^ms  intended 
to  indicate  the  colour  of  the  juice,  or  the  wine  produced 
from  it :  **  Thou  didst  drink  the  pure  blood  of  the  grape." 

The  sycamore  forms  the  midale  link  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  between  the  fig  and  the  mulberry ;  and  partakes, 
according  to  .<iome  natural  historians,  of  the  nature  of  both. 
This  is  tne  reason  the  Qreeks  call  it  vvirafiofMf, — a  name 
compounded  of  owtoff  a  fig-tree,  and  fiopost  a  mulberry.  It 
resembles  the  fig-tree  in  the  snape  and  size  of  its  firuit ; 
which  grows  neither  in  clusters,  nor  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  but  by  a  very  singular  law,  sticking  to  the  trunk 
of  the  tree.  Its  taste  is  much  like  that  of  the  wild  fig,  and 
pretty  agreeable :  Pliny  says  the  fruit  is  very  sweet. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  so  inferior  a  tree  as  the  syea* 
more  should  be  classed  by  the  Psalmist  with  the  choicer 
vines,  in  his  ode  on  the  plagues  of  Egypt:  '*  He  destroyed 
their  vines  with  hail,  and  their  sycamore-trees  with  frost." 
Many  other  trees,  it  may  be  supposed,  mi^ht  be  of  much 
greater  consequence  to  tnem ;  and  in  particular,  the  date, 
which,  on  account  of  its  fruit,  the  modem  Egyptians  hola 
in  the  highest  estimation.  But  it  ought  to  be  remembered, 
that  several  trees  which  are  now  found  in  Egypt,  and  highly 
valued,  might  not  then  be  introduced.    Very  few  trees  at 

f  resent  Jn  Egypt,  are  supposed  to  be  natives  o'f  the  country, 
f  this  idea  be  iu.<it,  the  sycamore  and  the  vine  might,  at 
that  early  period,  be  in  reality  the  most  valuable  trees  in 
that  kingdom.  But,  admitting  that  the  sycamore  was,  in 
respect  of  intrinsic  properties  or  general  utility,  much  in- 
fenor  to  some  other  trees  which  they  possessed,  accidental 
circumstances  might  give  it  an  importance  to  which  it  had 
originally  no  claim.  The  shade  of  this  umbrageous  tree 
is  so  grateful  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  warm  latitudes, 
that  they  plant  it  along  the  side  of  the  ways  near  their  villa- 
ges ;  and  as  a  full-grown  sycamore  branches  out  to  so  great 
a  distance,  that  it  forms  a  canopy  for  a  circle  of  forty  paces 
in  diameter,  a  single  row  of  trees  on  one  side  of  the  way 
is  sufficient.  It  is  often  seen  stretching  its  arms  over  the 
houses,  to  screen  the  fainting  inhabitant  from  the  glowing 
heats  of  the  summer.  This  was  a  benefit  so  important  to 
them,  that  it  obtained  a  place  in  the  divine  promise :  "  They 
shall  sit  every  man  under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig-tree  ;^ 
and  to  show  at  once  the  certainty  of  the  promise,  and  the 
value  of  the  favour,  it  is  repeated  by  another  inspired 
prophet:  *' Ye  shall  call  every  man  his  neighbour  undei 
nis  vine  and  under  his  fig-tree.**  Now,  it  appears  fh>m 
the  most  authentic  records,  that  the  ancient  Egyptian  cof- 
fins, intended  to  preserve  to  many  generations  tne  bodies 
of  departed  relatives;  the  little  square  boxes  which  wer«> 
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plaised  at  the  feet  of  the  mummies,  enclosing  the  instra- 
meots  and  utensils  in  miniature,  which  belonged  to  the 
trade  and  occupation  of  the  deceased ;  the  figures  and  in- 
struments of  wood  found  in  the  catacombs, — are  all  made 
of  sycamore  wood,  which,  though  spongy  and  porous  to 
appearance,  has  continued  entire  and  uncormpted  for  at 
least  three  thousand  years.  The  innumerable  barks  which 
ply  on  the  river  and  over  all  the  vale,  in  the  time  of  the 
mundation,  are  also  fabricated  of  sycamore  wood.  But 
besides  the  various  important  uses  to  which  the  wood  was 
applied,  the  sycamore  produces  a  species  of  fig,  upon  which 
the  people  almost  entirely  subsist,  tninking  themselves  well 
regaled,  when  thev  have  a  piece  of  bread,  a  couple  of 
sycamore  figs,  ana  a  pitcher  filled  with  water  from  the 
Nile.— Paxton. 

Ver.  63.  The  fire  consumed  their  young  men ; 
and  their  maidens  were  not  given  to  marriage. 

This  is  described  as  one  of  the  effects  of  Gpd's  anger 
upon  Israel.  In  Hindoo  families,  sometimes,  the  marriage 
et  daughters  is  delayed;  this  is,  however,  always  consid- 
ered as  a  great'  calamity  and  disgrace.  If  a  person  sees 
sirls  more  than  twelve  years  of  age  unmarried  in  a  family, 
he  says,  "  How  is  it,  that  that  Braroin  ean  sit  at  home, 
and  eat  his  food  with  comfort,  when  his  daughters,  at  such 
an  age,  remain  unmarried  V    (Ward.)'*BuROEa. 

Yer.  64.  Their  priests  fell  by  the  sword ;  and 
their  widows  made  no  lamentation. 

When  the  cholera  swept  off  such  multitudes,  the  cities 
from  every  house  had  a  fearful  effect  on  the  passers  by ; 
but,  aAer  some  lime,  though  the  scourge  remained,  the 
people  ceased  to  lament,  asking,  '*  Why  should  we  mourn  1 
the  Amnuiy**  i.  e.  the  goddess,  '*  is  at  her  play."  Thus,  in- 
stead of  the  shrieks  and  howLs  so  common  on  such  occa- 
sions, scarcely  a  sigh  or  a  whisper  was  «heard  from  the 
sorvivers. — Robbbts. 

Ver.  66.  And  he  smote  his  enemies  in  the  hinder 
parts ;  he  put  them  to  a  perpetual  reproach. 

Dr.  Boothroyd,  **  And  smote  his  enemies  in  the  hinder 
parts,  and  he  put  them  to  perpetual  disgrace."  Some  com- 
mentators think  this  alludes  '*  to  the  emerods  inflicted  on 
the  Philistines;"  but  the  figure  is  used  in  reference  to 
those  who  are  conquered,  ana  who  consequently  show  their 
backs  when  running  away.  "  I  will  make  that  fellow  show 
his  back,"  ineaas  "  I  will  cause  him  to  run  from  me."  It 
is  also  considered  exceedingly  disgraceful  to  be  beaten  on 
that  part — Roserts. 

PSALM  LXXIX. 
Ver.  2.  The  dead  bodies  of  thy  servants  have  they 
given  to  be  meat  unto  the  fowls  of  the  heaven, 
the  flesh  of  thy  saints  unto  the  beasts  of  the 
earth.  3.  Their  blood  have  they  shid  like 
water  round  about  Jerusalem ;  and  there  was 
none  to  bury  them. 

See  on  1  Sam.  31.  9. 

Criminals  were  at  other  times  executed  in  public ;  and 
then  commonly  without  the  city.  To  such  executions 
without  the  gate,  the  Psalmist  undoubtedlv  refers  in  this 
complaint :  "  The  dead  bodies  of  thy  saints  nave  they  given 
to  be  meat  unto  the  fowls  of  the  heaven,  the  flesh  of  thy 
saints  unto  the  beasts  of  the  earth.  Their  blood  have  they 
shed  like  water  round  about  Jerusalem;  and  there  was 
none  to  bury  them."  The  last  clause  admits  of  two  senses. 
1st.  There  was  no  friend  or  relations  leA  to  bury  them. 
2d.  None  VKTt  allowed  to  perform  this  last  office.  The  des- 
potism of  eastern  jirinces  oOen  proceeds  to  a  degree  of  ex- 
travagance which  is  apt  to  fill  the  mind  with  astonishment 
and  horror.  It  has  been  thought,  from  time  immemorial, 
Highly  criminal  to  bury  those  who  had  lost  their  lives  by 
ihA  hand  of  an  executioner,  without  permission.  In  Mo- 
no person  dares  to  oury  the  body  of  a  malefactor 
an  order  from  the  emperor;  and  Windus,  who 
4at  country,  speaking  of  a  man  who  was  sawed  in 
>rms  us,  that  "  hij  body  must  have  remained  to  be 


eaten  by  the  dogs,  if  the  emperor  had  notpirdoned  him; 
an  extravagant  custom  to  pardon  a  man  alter  he  is  dead ; 
but  unless  be  does  so,  no  person  dares  bury  the  body."  To 
such  a  degree  of  savage  barbarity  it  is  probable  the  ene* 
mies  of  God's  people  carried  their  opposition,  that  no  per- 
son dared  to  bury  the  dead  bodies  of  their  innocent  victims. 
— Paxton. 

Ver.  1 1.  Let  the  sighing  of  the  prisoner  come  be- 
fore thee;  according  to  the  greatness  of  thy 
power  preserve  thou  those  that  are  appoint^ 
to  die. 

To  illustrate  the  miserable  condition  of  an  oriental  pris- 
oner, Chardin  relates  a  story  of  a  venr  great  Armenian 
merchant,  who  for  some  reason  was  thrown  into  prison. 
So  long  as  he  bribed  the  iailer  with  laiige  donations,  he  was 
treated  with  the  greatest  Kindness  and  attention;  but  upcm 
the  party  who  sued  the  Armenian  presenting  a  consider- 
able sum,  first  to  the  judge  and  aJlerward  to  the  jailer,  the 
prisoner  first  experienced  a  change  of  treatment.  His 
privileges  were  retrenched ;  he  was  then  closely  confined ; 
then  treated  with  such  inhumanity,  as  not  to  be  permitted 
to  drink  but  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  this  in  the  hot- 
test time  of  the  year ;  and  no  person  was  sufiTered  to  see  him 
but  the  servants  of  the  prison ;  at  length  he  was  thrown  into 
a  dungeon,  where  he  was  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  brought 
to  the  point,  which  all  this  severe  usage  was  intended  to 
gain.  After  such  a  relation,  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  find 
the  sacred  writers  placing  so  strong  an  emphasis  on  **  the 
sighing  of  the  prisoner,"  and  speaking  of  its  coming  before 
God,  and  the  necessity  of  almighty  power  being  exerted  for 
his  deliverance. — ^Paxton. 

PSALM  LXXX. 
Yer.  4.  O  Lord  God  of  hosts,  how  long  wilt  thoQ 
be  angry  against  the  prayer  of  thy  people. 


Hebrew,  "wilt  thou  smoke  1"    Ainsworth,  '* Jehovah, 


to-day V'  "This  smoke  drives  me  away;  I  cannot  beai 
it."  "  How  many  days  is  this  smoke  to  remain  in  my 
house  1"  "  What  care  I  for  the  smoke  1  It  does  not  hurt 
me.'*— RoBsaTs. 

Ver.  5.  Thou  feedest  them  with  the  bread  of 
tears ;  and  givest  them  tears  to  drink  in  great 
measure. 

When  a  master  or  a  father  is  angry,  he  says  to  his  chil> 
dren  or  servants, "  Yes,  in  future  vou  shall  have  rice,  and 
the  water  of  your  eyes  to  eat.'*  "  You  shall  have  the  water 
of  your  cyesin  abundance  to  drink."  "  Alas !  alas !  1  am 
ever  drinking  tears."— Roberts. 

Ver.  13.  The  boar  out  of  the  wood  doth  waste  it, 
and  the  wild  beast  of  the  field  doth  devour  it 

See  on  2  Sam.  18. 8. 

Wild  hos^  are  exceedingly  numerous  and  destructive  in 
the  East :  hence  a  fine  garden  will  in  one  night  be  com- 
pletely destroyed.  The  herd  is  generally  led  by  old  boar?, 
that  go  along  with  great  speed  and  fierceness.  Should 
there  be  a  fence,  they  will  go  round  till  they  find  a  weak 
place,  and  then  they  all  rush  in.  .In  travelling,  sometimes 
a  large  patch  of  grass  may  be  seen  completely  torn  np, 
which  has  been  done  by  the  wild  hog  for  the  sake  of  the 
roots.  These  animals  are  also  very  ferocious,  as  they  will 
not  hesitate  to  attack  either  man  or  beast,  when  placed  in 
circumstances  of  difficulty.  One  of  them  once  ran  at  a 
friend  of  mine,  when  travelling  in  his  palanquin ;  but  the 
creature,  not  calculating  well  as  to  the  speed  of  the  coolies, 
only  just  struck  the  pole  with  his  tusk ;  but  the  hole  he  left 
behind  in  the  hard  wood  was  nearly  half  an  inch  deep. — 
Roberts. 

Under  the  beautiful  allegory  of  a  vine,  the  royal  Psalm 
ist  describes  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth, 
in  this  address  to  Jehovah:  **  Thou  hast  brought  a  vine  out 
of  Egypt,  thou  hast  cast  out  the.  heathen  and  planted  it 
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Thou  preparedst  a  room  before  it,  and  didst  eaiiae  it  lo  take 
deep  Voot,  and  it  filled  the  land.  The  hills  were  covered 
with  the  shadow  of  it,  aad  the  boiuhs  thereof  were  like  the 
goodly  cedars.  She  sent  out  her  houghs  unto  the  sea,  and 
Her  braaches  onto  the  river.  Why  haitt  thou  then  broken 
down  her  hedees,  so  that  all  they  that  pass  by  the  way,  do 
pluck  herl  The  boar  out  of  the  wood  doth  waste  it,  and 
the  wild  beast  of  the  field  doth  devour  it."  Thia  terrible 
aiitimal  is  both  fierce  and  cruel,  and  so  swill  that  few  of  the 
savage  tribes  can  outstrip  him  in  running.  His  chief  abode, 
sajrs  Forbes,  is  in  the  forests  and  jungles;  but  when  the 
grain  is  nearly  ripe,  he  commits  great  ravages  in  the  fields 
and  sugar  plantations.  The  powers  that  subverted  the 
Jewish  nation,  are  compared  to  the  wild  boar  and  the 
wild  beast  of  the  field,  by  which  the  vine  is  wasted  and 
devoured;  and  no  figure  eould  be  more  happily  chosen. 
That  ferocious  and  destructive  animal,  not  satisfied  with 
devouring  the  fruit,  lacerates  and  breaks  with  his  shatp 
and  powerful  tusks  the  branches  of  the  vine,  or  with  his 
snout  digs  it  up  by  the  roots,  pollutes  it  with  his  touch,  or 
tramples  it  under  his  feet.  In  Egypt,  according  to  Herod* 
otus  and  other  writers,  the  labours  of  this  ferocious  animal 
are  rendered  useful  to  man.  When  the  Nile  has  retired 
within  his  proper  channel,  the  husbandman  scatters  his 
grain  upon  the  irrigated  soil,  and  sends  out  a  number  of 
swine,  toat  parilv  l^  treading  it  with  their  feet,  partly  by 
digging  it  with  their  snout,  immediately  turn  it  up,  and  by 
this  means  cover  the  seed.  But  in  every  other  part  of  the 
world,  the  hog  is  odious  to  the  husbandman,  it  was  an  es- 
tablished custom  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  to  ofier  a 
hog  in  sacrifice  to  Cere^,  at  the  beginning  of  harvest,  and 
another  to  Bacchus,  before  they  began  to  gather  the  vint* 
age ;  because  that  animal  is  equally  hostile  to  the  growing 
corn  and  the  loaded  vineyard.  From  these  examples  it  is 
Quite  evident  that  the  prophet  meant  to  describe,  under  the 
ngure  of  a  wild  boar^  the  cruel  and  implacable  enemies  of 
the  church.  And  it  is  extremely  probafble,  that  he  alluded 
to  some  more  remarkable  adversary,  as  Sennacherib,  the 
king  of  Assyria,  or  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  king  of  Babylon; 
both  of  whom  were  not  less  ferocious  and  destructive  than 
the  savage  by  which  they  were  symbolized. — Paxton. 

Ver.  17.  Let  thy  hand  be  upon  the  man  of  thy 
right  hand,  upon  the  son  of  man  whom  thou 
madest  strong  for  thyself. 

If  we  would  understand  the  genuine  import  of  this 

?hrase,  we  must  attend  to  a  custom  which  obtained  in 
udea  and  other  eastern  countries.  At  meals  the  master 
of  the  feast  placed  the  person  whom  he  loved  best  on  his 
right  hand,  as  a  token  of  love  and  respect :  and  as  they  sat 
on  couches,  in  the  intervals  between  the  dishes,  when  the 
master  leaned  upon  his  left  elbow,  the  man  at  his  right 
band,  leaning  also  on  his,  would  naturally  repose  his  head 
on  the  master's  bosom ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  master 
laid  his  right  hand  on  the  favourite's  shoulder  or  side,  in 
testimony  of  his  favourable  regard.  See  also  John  xxi.  20. 
(Pirie.)— BuBDHR. 

PSALM  LXXXI. 
Yer.  2.  Take  a  psalm,  and  bring  hither  the  tim- 
brel, the  pleasant  harp  with  the  psaltery. 

By  timbrels  are  meant  the  hand-instruments,  still  used  in 
the  Cast,  and  called  dif^  the  same  name  which  stands  here 
in  the  Hebrew  text.  By  the  Hebrew  word  kinnor^  here 
tran.slated  haro,  we  are  probably  to  understand  a  stringed 
instrument,  a  kind  of  guitar,  similar  to  those  called  by  the 
Arabs,  tambura.  Josephus  sa^s,  that  this  instrument  had 
ten  strings,  and  was  played  with  a  plectrum ;  in  more  an- 
cient times,  however,  it  appears  to  nave  been  played  with 
the  fingers,  as  we  may  infer  from  1  Sam.  xvi.  23.  xviii.  16. 
xix.  9.  It  is  almost  always  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment on  occasions  of  cheerful  entertainments  and  rejoi- 
cings. The  name  of  the  third  instrument,  n&bel,  men- 
tioned in  the  text,  and  here  translated  psaltery,  has  aho 
been  preserved  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Umguave:*,  nabla, 
nablium.  As  the  Hebrew  word  siimifie**  a  leathern  bottle, 
it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  sounding-board  was  of  that 
shape.  But  St.  Jerome  and  Isidore  say  that  the  ini>^n]ment 
resembled  a  Oreek  delta  inverted,  v-  This  leads  us  to 
•onjeeture  that  n&bel  was  that  kind  of  lyre  so  frequently 


fomid  on  ancient  monuments,  and  in  statues  of  Apollo.  A 
similar  stringed  instrument  is  still  usual  in  the  East.  Nie> 
buhr  has  given  a  description  and  dra;ving  of  one  in  his 
Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  179.  He  saw  it  in  the  hand  of  the  bar- 
bari|  who  came  from  Dongola  to  Cairo,  and  call  it  in  their 
language  ibusir,  whereas  the  Arabs  call  it,  like  other  foreign 
stringed  instruments,  iambra,  "  The  belly  of  it  is  like  -a 
wooden  dish,  with  a  small  hole  below,  and  having  a  skm 
stretched  over  it,  which  is  higher  in  the  middle  than  on  the 
sides.  Two  sticks,  which  are  united  at  the  top  by  a  third, 
^o  c^liquely  through  the  skin.  Five  catgut  strings  lie  over 
it,  supported  by  a  bridge.  There  are  no  pegs  to  this  in- 
strument, but  each  string  is  tuned  b^  havmg  some  linen 
wound  with  it  round  the  transverse  stick.  It  is  plaved  in 
two  different  ways,  namely,  either  pinched  with  the  nngers, 
or  by  passing  a  piece  of  leather,  which  hangs  at  the  side. 
over  the  strings ;  and  m^  barbari  danced  as  he  played." 
Aec<Hding  to  tne  observation  of  one  Rabbi  Simeon,  quoted 
by  Rabbi  Salomon  Jarchi,  in  his  commentary  on  the  above 
passage  in  the  Psalms,  kinnor  differed  from  n&bei  only  in 
number  of  strings  and  pegs.^RoeBNMDLLBR. 

Ver.  10.  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  brought 
thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt :  open  thy  mouth 
wide,  and  I  will  fill  it. 

"My  friend,  you  tell  me  you  are  in  great  distress:  take 
my  advice :  go  to  the  king,  and  open  your  month  wide."  "  I 
went  to  the  great  man  and  opened  my  mouth,  but  he  has 
not  given  me  any  thing."  "  1  opened  my  mouth  to  him, 
and  nave  gained  all  I  wanted."  "  Why  open  your  mouth 
there  1  it  will  be  all  in  vain."  Does  a  person  not  wish  to 
be  troubled,  he  says  to  the  applicant,  "  Do  not  say  Ah,  ah ! 
here;"  which  means,  do  not  open  your  mouth,  because  that 
word  cannot  be  pronounced  without  opening  the  mouth. — 
Roberts. 

Ver.  16.  He  should  have  fed  them  also  with  the 
finest  of  the  wheat :  and  with  honey  out  of  the 
rock  should  I  have  satisfied  thee. 

The  soil,  both  of  the  maritime  and  inland  parts  of  Syria 
and  Phenicia,  is  of  a  light  loamy  nature,  and  easily  culti- 
vated. Syria  may  be  considered  as  a  country  consisting  of 
three  long  strips  of  land, exhibiting  different  qualities:  one 
extending  along  the  Mediterranean,  forming  a  warm  hu- 
mid valley,  the  salubrity  of  which  is  doubtful,  but  which  is 
extremely  fertile ;  the  other,  which  forms  its  frontier,  is  a 
hilly,  rugged  soil,  but  more  salubrious;  the  third,  lying  be 
yond  the  eastern  hills,  combines  the  drought  of  the  latter 
with  the  heat  of  the  former.  We  have  seen  by  wha.  a 
happy  combination  of  climate  and  soil  this  province  unites 
in  a  small  compass  the  advantages  and  productions  of  dif- 
ferent zones,  msomuch  that  the  God  of  nature  seems  to 
have  designed  it  for  one  of  the  most  agreeable  habitations 
of  this  continent.  The  soil  is  a  fine  mould,  without  stones, 
and  almost  without  even  the  smallest  nebble.  Volnej 
himself,  who  furnishes  the  particulars  of  this  statement,  is 
compelled  to  admit,  that  what  is  said  of  its  actual  fertility, 
exactly  corresponds  with  the  idea  given  of  it  in  the  Hebrew 
scriptures,  wherever  wheat  is  sown,  if  the  rains  do  not 
fail,  it  repa3rs  the  cultivator  vith  profusion,  and  grows  to 
the  height  of  a  man.  The  Mount  of  Olives,  near  Jerusa- 
lem, and  several  other  districts  in  Judea  and  Oalilee,  are 
covered  with  olive  plantations,  whose  fruit  is  equal  to  any 

Eroduced  in  the  Levant.  The  fig-trees  in  the  neighbour- 
ood  of  Joppa,  are  equallv  beautiful  and  productive  as  the 
olive.  Were  the  Holy  Land  as  well  inhabited  and  culti- 
vated  as  formerly,  Dr.  Shaw  declares  it  would  still  be 
more  fruitful  than  the  very  best  part  of  Syria  or  Phenicia  ; 
for  the  soil  itself  is  generally  much  richer,  and  all  things 
considered,  yields  a  preferable  crop.  Thus,  the  cotton, 
w.hich  is  pothered  in  the  plains  of  Rama,  R««draelon,  and 
2<abnlon,  is  in  greater  esteem,  according  to  that  excellent 
writer,  than  what  is  cultivated  near  Sidon  and  Tripoli  ^ 
neither  is  it  possible  for  pulse,  wheat,  or  grain  o^  m^  rind, 
to  be  richer  or  better  tasted,  than  what  is  commonly  sold  at 
Jrrusalem.  The  barrenness,  or  scarcity  rather,  of  which 
some  authors  may  either  ignorantly  or  maliciously  com- 
pin  in,  does  not  proceed,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Shaw,  fram 
the  incapacity  or  natural  unfruitfnloa«r  of  the  rnrratiy  btt 
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fVoin  tbe  want  of  inhabitants,  and  from  the  great  arerrion 
to  laboar  and  indastnr  in  those  fev  by  whom  it  is  possess- 
ed. The  perpetual  discords  and  depredations  among  the 
petty  princes  who  share  this  fine  country,  greatly  obstruct 
the  operations  of  the  husbandman,  who  must  have  small 
encouragement  to  sow,  when  it  is  quite  uncertain  who 
shall  gather  in  the  harvest.  It  is  in  other  respects  a  fertile 
count^,  and  still  capable. of  affording  to  its  neighbours  the 
like  ample  supplies  of  com  and  oil,  which  it  is  known  to 
have  done  in  tne  dajrs  of  Solomon,  who  gave  yearly  to 
Hiram  twenty  thousand  measures  oi  wheat  for  food  to  his 
household,  and  twenty  measures  of  pure  oil. 

The  parts  about  Jerusalem  particularly,  being  rocky  and 
mountainous,  have  been  therefore  supposed  to  be  barren 
and  unfruitful:  yet,  granting  this  cooclusiott,  which  is 
however  far  from  being  just,  a  country  is  not  to  be  charac- 
terized from  one  single  district  of  it,  but  from  the  whole. 
And  besides,  the  blessing  which  was  given  to  Judah  was 
not  of  the  same  kind  with  the  blessing  of  Asher  or  of  Issa- 
char,  that "  his  bread  should  be  fat  or  his  land  pleasant," 
but  that  "  his  eyes  should  be  red  with  wine,  and  his  teeth 
should  be  white  with  milk."  In  the  estimation  of  the  Jew- 
ish lawgiver,  milk  and  honey  (the  chief  dainties  and  sub- 
sistence of  the  earlier  ages,  as  they  still  continue  to  be  of 
the  Bedouin  Arabs)  are  the  glory  of  all  lands ;  these  pro- 
ductions are  either  actually  enjoyed  in  the  lot  of  Judah,  or 
at  least,  might  be  obtained  by  proper  care  and  application. 
The  abundance  of  wine  alone  is  wanting  at  present ;  yet 
the  acknowledp[ed  goodness  of  that  little,  which  is  still 
made  at  Jerusalem  and  Hebron,  clearly  proves,  that  these 
barren  rocks,  as  they  are  called,  would  yield  a  much 
greater  quantity,  if  the  abstemious  Turk  and  Arab  would 
permit  the  vine  to  be  further  propagated  and  improved. 

Wild  honey,  which  formed  a  part  of  the  food  of  John  the 
Baptist  in  the  wilderness,  may  indicate  to  us  the  great 
plenty  of  it  in  those  deserts ;  and,  that  consequently  taking 
the  hint  from  nature,  and  enticing  the  bees  into  hives  and 
larger  colonies,  it  misht  be  produced  in  much  greater  quan- 
tity. Josephus  accordingly  calls  Jericho  the  honey-bearing 
country.  The  great  abundance  of  wild  honey  is  often 
mentioned  in  scripture ;  a  memorable  instance  of  which 
occurs  in  the  first  book  of  Samuel :  "  And  all  they  of  the 
land  came  to  a  wood,  and  there  was  honey  upon  the 
eround;  and  when  the  people  were  come  to  the  wood,  be- 
hold the  honey  dropped."  This  circumstance  perfectly 
accords  with  the  view  which  Moses  gave  of  the  promised 
land,  in  the  song  with  which  he  closed  his  long  and  event- 
ful career :  "  He  made  him  to  suck  honey  out  of  the  rock, 
and  oil  out  of  the  flinty  rock."  That  good  land  preserved 
•ts  character  in  the  time  of  David,  who  thus  celebrates  the 
iistineuishing  bounty  of  God  to  nis  chosen  people :  "  He 
iruuld  have  fed  them  also  with  the  finest  of  the  wheat,  and 
vitH  honey  out  of  the  rock  would  I  .have  satisfied  thee." 
In  these  holy  strains,  the  sacred  poet  availed  himself  of  the 
most  valuable  products  of  Canaan,  to  lead  the  faith  and 
hope  of  his  nation  to  bounties  of  a  higher  order,  of  greater 
pnce,  and  more  urgent  necessity,  than  any  which  the  soil 
even  of  that  favoured  region,  stimulated  and  sustained  as  it 
certainly  was  by  the  special  blessing  of  heaven,  prodneed, 
— 4he  bounties  of  sovereign  and  redeeming  mercy,  pur- 
chased with  the  blood,  and  imparted  by  the  spirit  of  the 
Son  of  Qod. — ^Paxton. 

PSALM  LXXXIV. 

Ver.  1.  How  amiable  are  thy  tabernacles,  O 
Lord  of  hosts  I  2.  My  soul  longetb,  yea, 
(^ven  fainteth,  for  the  courts  of  the  IIokd  ;  niv 
heart  and  my  flesh  crieth  oat  for  the  living  GocL 

fhe  first  part  of  the  Psalm  cannot  be  better  illustrated 
(let  there  be  no  misinterpretation  of  our  meaning)  than  by 
the  example  of  those  who  go  in  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  As 
their  Enthusiasm  increa.ses  in  proportion  as  they  advance 
through  the  desert  to  the  holy  place ;  as  they  are  used  to  be 
ravished  when  they  behold  the  shiniikg  towers  of  the  Kaaba, 
80  does  the  journey  to  Jerusalem  proceed  with  increasing 
longing  spint  and  joy  th rough  the  scorched  valleys.  They 
become  as  it  were  a  well  of  water,  for  already  at' Baca  they 
Dehold  the  (ace  of  Jehovah. — RosBmnrLLBR. 

A  parallel  instance  of  pious  enthusiasm  is  exhibited  in 
"^1 .  Clarke's  account  of  his  approach  to  the  Holy  City, 


(Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  p.  144.)  "  At  three  P.  M.  we 
again  mounted  our  horses,  and  proceeded  on  our  ronte 
No  sensation  of  fatigue  or  heat  could  counterbalance  the 
eagerness  and  zeal  which  animated  all  our  party,  in  the 
approach  to  Jerusalem  i  every  individual  pressed  forward, 
hoping  first  to  announce  the  joyful  intelbgence  of  its  ap* 
pearance.  We  passed  some  insignificant  ruins,  either  of  an- 
cient buildings  or  of  modem  villages;  but  had  they  been 
of  more  importance,  they  would  have  excited  little  notiee 
at  the  time,  so  earnestly  bent  was  every  mind  towards  the 
main  object  of  interest  and  curiosity.  At  length,  after  about 
two  hours  had  been  passed  in  this  state  of  anxiety  and  sus- 
pense, ascending  a  hill  towards  the  south, '  Hagiofous  !' 
exclaimed  a  Greek  in  the  van  of  our  cavalcade :  and  in> 
stantly  throwing  himself  from  bis  horse,  was  seen  bare- 
headed, upon  his  knees,  facing  the  prosmect  he  surveyed. 
Suddenly  the  sight  burst  upon  us  all.  Who  shall  describe 
it  1  The  efieet  produced  was  that  of  total  silence  through- 
out the  whole  company.  Many  of  the  party,  by  an  imme* 
diate  impulse,  took  on  their  hats,  as  if  entering  a  church, 
without  i)eiug  sensible  of  so  doing.  The  Greeks  and 
Catholics  shed  torrents  of  tears ;  and  presently  beginning 
to  cross  themselves  with  unfeigned  devotion,  asked  if  they 
might  be  permitted  to  take  ofi'Uie  covering  from  their  feer« 
and  proceed,  barefooted,  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  We  had 
not  been  prepared  for  the  grandeur  of  the  spectacle,  which 
the  city  alone  exhibited.  Instead  of  a  wretched  and  ruined 
town,  by  some  described  as  the  desolated  remnant  of  Jeru- 
salem, we  beheld^  as  it  were,  a  fiourishing  and  steady  me- 
tropolis ;  presentmg  a  magnificent  assemblage  of  domes, 
towers,  palaces,  churches,  and  monasteries ;  all  of  which, 

flittering  in  the  sun's  rays,  shone  with  inconceivable  splen- 
our.  As  we  drew  nearer,  our  whole  attention  was  en* 
grossed  by  its  noble  and  interesting  appearance.  The  lofty 
ills  whereby  it  is  surrounded  give  to  the  city  itself  an 
appearance  of  elevation  inferior  to  that  which  it  really  pos- 
sesses."— B. 

Ver.  3.  Yea,  the  sparrow  hath  found  a  house, 
and  the  swallow  a  nest  for  herself,  where  she 
may  lay  her  young,  even  thine  altars,  O  Lord 
of  hosts,  my  King,  and  my  Qod. 

The  ibis  was  so  venerated  in  Egypt,  as  to  be  an  allowed 
inmate  in  sacred  structures.  Sometning  of  the  same  kind 
occurs  also  in  Persia.  "  Within  a  mosque  at  Oudjicnn, 
lies  interred  the  son  of  a  king,  called  Scnah-Zadeh-Imam 
Dgiafer,  whom  they  reckon  a  saint;  the  dome  is  rough  cast 
over;  before  the  mosque  there  is  a  court,  well  planted  with 
many  high  plane-trees,  on  which  we  saw  a  great  many 
stories  that  haunt  thereabout  all  the  year  round."  (Theve- 
not.) 

By  the  altars  of  Jehovah  we  are  to  understand  the  tem- 
ple. The  words  probablv  refer  to  the  custom  of  several 
nations  of  antiquitjr,  that  birds  which  build  their  nests  on 
the  temples,  or  within  the  limits  of  them,  were  not  suffered  to 
be  driven  away,  much  less  killed,  but  found  a  secure  and 
uninterrupted  dwelling.  Hence,  when  Aristodikus  dis- 
turbed the  birds'-nests  of  the  temple  of  Kum8e,and  took  the 
young  from  them,  a  voice,  accordmg  to  a  tradition  preserv- 
ed by  Herodotus,  is  said  to  have  spoken  these  words  from 
the  mterior  of  the  temple:  "  Most  villanotis  of  men,  how 
darest  thou  do  such  a  thing  1  to  drive  away  such  as  seek 
refuge  in  my  temple  1"  The  Athenians  were  so  enraged 
at  Atarbes,  who  had  killed  a  sparrow  which  built  on  the 
temple  of  ^sculapius,  that  they  killed  him.  Among  the 
Araos,  who  are  more  closely  related  to  the  Hebrews,  hi rdn 
which  have  built  their  nests  on  the  temple  of  Mecca  were 
inviolable  from 'the  earliest  times.  In  the  very  ancient 
poem  of  a  Dschorhamidish  prince,  published  by  A.  Schul- 
tens,  m  which  he  laments  that  his  tribe  had  been  deprived 
of  the  protection  of  the  sanctuary  of  Mecca,  it  is  said, 

We  lament  the  hoase,  whcMe  dore 
Wu  never  suffered  to  be  burl, 
She  remained  (here  secure ;  In  it  alio 
Tlie  sparrow  built  its  nest 

Another  ancient  Arabian  poet,  Nabega,  the  Dhobiani^ 
swears  "  bv  the  sanctuair  which  affords  shelter  to  the  birds 
which  seek  it  there."  Niebuhr  says :  "  I  will  observe,  that 
among  the  Mohammedans,  not  only  is  the  Kaal»  a  refugr 
for  pigeons, but  also  on  the  mosques  over  the  graves  of  Ali 
and  Hossein,  on  the  Dsjamea,  or  chief  mosque  at  Helle 
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and  ia  oiher  cities,  they  are  equally  undistubed." — ^Rossn- 

MOLLto. 

The  term  in  this  passase  is  connected  with  the  proper 
name  of  the  swallow ;  and  therefore  cannot  be  understood 
as  the  common  name  of  the  feathered  race,  bat  like  ihe 
other,  muse  denote  a  particolar  species  of  bird,  which,  py 
the  general  suffrage  of  interpreters,  is  the  sparrow.  This 
idea  is  confirmed  by  the  plaintive  description  of  David, 
according  to  which,  that  little  bird,  under  the  direction  of 
instinct  alone,  provides  a  habitation  for  herself,  in  the 
abodes  of  men,  where  she  rears  her  young,  and  enjoys  the 
sweets  of  repose.  Some  of  these  birds  the  Psalmist  had 
probably  seen  constructing  their  nests,  and  propagating 
their  kind,  in  the  buildings  near  the  altar,  or  in  the  courts 
of  the  temple ;  and  piously  longs  to  revisit  a  scene  so  dear 
to  his  heart.  The  altar  is  here  by  a  synecdoche  of  a  part 
for  the  whole,  to  be  understood  ox  the  tabernacle,  among 
the  rafters  of  which  the  sparrow  and  the  swallow  were  al- 
lowed to  nestle ;  or  rather,  for  the  buildings  which  sur- 
rounded the  sacre(l  edifice,  where  the  priests  and  their  as- 
sistants had  their  ordinary  residence.  Even  these  exterior 
buildings  were  extremely  desirable  to  the  exiled  monarch, 
because  oi  iheir  vicinity  to  the  splendid  symbols  of  the 
divine  presence,  and  the  instruments  of  his  worship.  The 
holy  Psalmist  sometimes  wished  for  the  wings  ox  a  dove, 
to  waft  him  into  the  desert  from  the  cruel  oppression  of  his 
enemies ;  but  on  this  occasion,  when  he  is  compelled  to  flee 
for  his  life  into  the  wilderness,  he  longs  for  the  enjoyment 
of  a  sparrow,  which  flew  unobserved  into  the  courts  of  the 
tabernacle,  and  flitted  among  the  beams  without  interrup- 
tion.— Paxton. 

Vej^.  6.  Who  passing  throagh  the  valley  of  Baca, 
make  it  a  well :  the  rain  also  fiileth  the  pools. 

The  words.  Who  passing  through  the  valley  of  Baca, 
make  it  apool :  the  rain  also  fiileth  the  pools,— ^re,  in  the 
margin,  Who  passing  through  the  valley  of  mnlberry-trees. 
The  Seventy,  m  Chronicles,  render  it  pear-trees;  in  which 
they  are  followed  by  Aqnila  and  the  Vulgate.  Some  think 
Baca,  in  the  eighty-fourth  Psalm,  is  the  name  of  a  rivulet, 
whicn  burst  out  of  the  earth,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  with 
a  ])laintive  murmur,  from  which  it  derived  its  name.  But 
it  is  more  prol>ab]e  that  Baca  is  the  name  of  some  shmb 
or  tree.  Those  who  translate  it  the  mnlberry-tree,  to 
illustrate  the  passage  in  the  Psalm,  pretend  it  grows  best  in 
the  dry  ground ;  but  this  seems  to  be  unfounded.  Marin  us , 
imagines,  that  Baca  signifies  the  mulberry-tree,  because 
the  fruit  of  the  mulberry  exudes  a  juice  resembling  trees. 
Parkhnrst  rather  thinks  that  Baca  means  a  kind  of  large 
shrub,  which  the  Arabs  likewise  call  Baca,  and  which 
probably  was  so  named  from  its  distilling  an  odoriferous 
gom.  For  Baca  with  an  aleph^  seems  to  be  related  to  Bacah 
with  a  haiff  which  signifies  to  ooze,  to  distil  in  small  quan- 
tities, to  weep  or  shed  tears.  This  idea  perfectly  corre- 
sponds with  the  description  which  Celsius  has  given  of  this 
valley.  It  is  not,  according  to  him,  a  place  abounHing  with 
fountains  and  pools  of  water,  but  rugged  and  embarrassed 
with  bushes  and  stones,  whicn  could  not  be  passed  through 
without  labour  and  suffering;  a  striking  emblem  of  that 
rale  of  thorns  and  tears,  through  which  all  believers  must 
pass  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem. 

The  great  uncertainty  among  interpreters  concerning 
the  real  meaning  of  the  term  Becalm,  has  induced  Mr. 
Harmcr  to  hazard  a  conjecture,  that  the  tree  meant  in  this 
iNissage  is  the  weeping- willow.  But  this  plant  is  not  found 
In  a  dry  sandy  vale,  where  the  thirsty  traveller  is  compelled 
to  dig  for  water,  and  to  form  cisterns  in  the  earth,  to  receive 
the  rain  of  heaven.  In  such  a  situation ^  we  expect  to  find 
the  pungent  aromatic  shrub  distilling  its  fVagfrant  gum; 
not  tne  weeping-willow,  the  favourite  situation  of  which 
is  the  watery  plain,  or  the  margin  of  the  brook. — Pax- 
roy. 

Vcr.  7.  They  go  from  strength  to  strength ;  every 
one  of  them  in  Zion  appeareth  before  God. 

The  scarcity  of  water  in  the  East  makes  travellers  particti- 
Wiily  careful  to  take  up  their  lodgings  as  much  as  possible 
Marsome  river  or  fountain.  lyHerbelot  informs  us,  that  the 
Kluliammedans  have  dug  wells  in  the  deserts,  for  the  accom- 
DBodatioa  of  those  who  go  in  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  To  con- 


veniences perhaps  of  this  kind,  made,  or  renewed,  by  the  do* 
yout  Israelites  in  the  valley  of  Baca^to  facilitate  their  going  up 
to  Jerusalem,  the  Psalmist  may  refer  in  these  words.  Hence 
also  there  appears  less  of  accident  than  we  commonly  think 
of,  in  Jacobus  lodging  on  the  banks  of  Jabbok,  and  the  men 
of  David  awaiting  for  him  by  the  brook  Besor,  when  they 
could  not  hold  out  with  him  in  his  march.^HxRMER. 

In  this  Psalm  are  described  the  joume3rs  of  the  Israelites 
to  their  feasts  at  Jerusalem,  from  the  distant  parts  of  the 
country.  It  mentions  their  digging  wells  in  the  valley  of 
Baca,  which,  in  the  rainy  season,  were  filled  with  excel- 
lent water,  and  became  a  great  convenience  to  succeeding 
travellers.  In  reference  to  them,  the  travellers  are  said  to 
have  gone  from  strength  to  strength  till  they  arrived  at 
Mount  Zion,  in  Jenusalem,  to  appear  before  God  there, 
which  was  the  object  of  their  journey.  When  a  weary 
traveller  arrives  at  a  well  in  the  wilderness,  his  strength  is 
nearly  gone,  but  on  drinking  of  its  water  he  is  revived  and 
strengthened  for  another  stage ;  and,  on  falling  in  with  an- 
other well,  he  receives  fresh  vigour  for  again  proceeding 
on  his  journey.  So  that  going  from  strength  to  strength 
may  literally  mean  from  well  to  well;  though  some  under* 
stand  by  this,  going  from  company  to  company. — Campbell 

Ver.  10.  For  a  day  in  thy  courts  is  belter  than  a 
thousand.  I  had  rather  be  a  door-keeper  in 
the  house  of  my  God,  than  to  dwell  in  the  tents 
of  wickedness. 

Ainsworth,  "  I  have  chosen  to  sit  at  the  threshold,  in  the 
house  of  my  GJod."  And  Dr.  Boothroyd,  "  Ahide^  or  sit,  at 
the  threshold."  I  believe  the  word  door-keeper  does  not 
convey  the  proper  meaning  of  the  words,  "to  sit  at  the 
ihresMd ;"  because  the  preference  of  the  Psalmist  was  evi- 
dently given  to  a  very  hitmble  situation,  whereas  that  of  a 
door-kee])er,  in  eastern  estimation,  is  truly  respectable  and 
confidential.  The  gods  are  always  represented  as  having 
door-keepers,  who  were  of  great  dignity  and  power,  as  they 
also  fought  against  other  deities.  In  the  heathen  temples 
there  are  images  near  the  entrance,  called  kdval-kdran,  i.  e. 
guards  or  door-keepers.  Kings  and  great  men  also  have 
officers,  whose  busmess  it  is  to  stand  at  the  door,  or  gate, 
as  keepers  of  the  entrance.  The  most  dignified  native  of 
Ceylon  is  the  Maba  Modeliar  of  the  governor's  gate,  to 
whom  all  others  must  make  obeisance.  The  word  door- 
keeper, therefore,  does  not  convey  the  idea  of  humility,  but 
of  honour. 

The  marginal  reading,  however, "  to  sit  at  the  threshold," 
at  once  strikes  an  eastern  mind  as  a  situation  of  deep  hn« 
mility.  See  the  poor  heathen  devotee,  he  goes  and  sits  near 
the  threshold  of  nis  temple.  Look  at  the  beggar,  he  sits 
or  prostrates  himself  at  the  threshold  of  the  door  or  gate 
till  tie  shall  have  gained  his  suit.  "  I  am  in  great  trouble 
I  will  go  and  lie  down  at  the  door  of  the  temple."  **  Friend, 
you  appear  to  be  very  ill." — "  Yes !"  "  Then  go  and  pros- 
trate yourself  at  the  threshold  of  the  temple  !"  "  Muttoo,  I 
can  get  yon  the  situation  of  a  Peon ;  will  you  accept  of  it  1" — 
"  Excuse  me,  sir,  I  pray  you ;  I  had  better  lie  at  your  thresh- 
old than  do  that."  **  Go,  do  that !  it  is  far  better  for  me  to 
lie  at  the  threshold  as  a  common  beggar."  I  think,  there- 
fore, the  Psalmist  refers  to  the  attitude  of  a  begvar,  a  sup- 
pliant at  the  threshold  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  as  being 
preferable  to  the  splendid  dwellings  of  the  wicked.^RoB 
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Ver.  10.   Mercy  and  truth   are  met  together; 
righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed  each  other. 

Dr.  Boothroyd,  "  Righteousness  and  peace  have  em- 
braced." In  the  Hindoo  book  called  Iraku-Vangesham,  it 
is  said,  the  "  lotus  flowers  were  kissing  each  other."  When 
the  branches  of  two  separate  trees  meet,  in  consequenci  ol 
strong  winds,  it  is  said, "  they  kiss  each  other."  When  a 
young  palmirah-tree,  which  grows  near  the  parent  stc^ck, 
Degins  to  move,  (by  the  wind,)  the  people  say,  "  Ah  I  the 
mother  is  kissing  the  daughter."  A  woman  says  of  the 
ornaments  around  her  neck,  ''Yes,  these  embrace  my 
neck."  Has  a  female  put  on  the  nose-ring,  it  is,  it  ?'«  ^id. 
kissing  her.  The  idea,  therefore,  is  truly  .:rientai,  ana 
shows  the  intimate  union  of  righteousness  and  peaot.— 
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PSALM  LXXXVtL 
Yer.  2.  The  Lord  loveth  the  gates  of  Zion  more 
than  all  the  dwellings  of  Jacob. 

"  Truly,  I  love  the  gates  of  Chinna  Amma  more  than 
the  gates  of  Pun- Amma."  "  No,  no ;  he  dues  not  love  the 
gates  of  that  woman ;  he  will  never  marry  her."  "  He  is 
angry  with  my  gates :  he  will  not  pass  them.**  "  Love  his 
gates !  ay,  for  a  good  reason ;  he  gets  plenty  of  help  from 
them." — Roberts. 

Ver.  7.  As  well  the  singers  as  the  players  on  in- 
struments shall  be  there :  all  my  springs  are 
in  thee. 

A  man  of  great  charities  is  said  to  have  many  springs : 
"  His  heart  is  like  the  springs  of  a  well."  "  Where  are  my 
springs,  my  lord ;  are  they  not  in  you  1"  Tears  also  are 
spoken  of  as  coming  from  springs  in  the  body ;  thus  the 
mother  of  R&mar  said  to  him,  in  consequence  of  great  sor- 
row, *'  The  waters  of  my  eyes  have  dried  up  the  springs  of 
affection." — Roberts. 

PSALM  LXXXIX. 
Yer.  9.  Thou  rulest  the  raging  of  the  sea:  when 
the  waves  thereof  arise,  thou  stillest  them. 
10.  Thou  hast  broken  Rahab  in  pieces,  as  one 
that  is  slain :  thou  hast  scattered  thine  enemies 
with  thy  strong  arm.  11.  The  heavens  are 
thine,  the  earth  also  is  thine :  as  for  the  world, 
and  the  fulness  thereof)  thou  hast  founded  them. 

See  on  Eph.  6. 16. 

Yer.  12.  The  north  and  the  south  thou  hast  crea- 
ted them :  Tabor  and  Herraon  shall  rejoice  in 
thy  name. 

The  northeast  part  of  Lebanon,  adjoining  to  the  Holy 
Land,  is  in  scripture  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Hermon ; 
and  is,  by  consequence,  mentioned  as  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  country  b<*yond  Jordan,  and  more  particularly  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Og,  or  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  on  the  east 
of  that  river.  But,  besides  this  Mount  Hermon,  in  the 
northern  border  of  the  country  beyond  Jordan,  we  read  of 
another  mountain  of  the  same  name,  lying  within  the  land 
of  Canaan,  on  the  west  of  the  river  Jordan,  not  far  from 
Mount  Tabor.  To  this  mountain  the  holy  Psalmist  is 
thought  to  refer  in  these  words:  "  The  north  and  the  south 
thou  nast  created  them :  Tabor  and  Hermon  shall  rejoice 
m  thy  name ;"  and  in  the  following  passage :  *'  As  the  dew 
of  Hermon,  and  as  the  dew  that  descends  upon  the  mount- 
ains of  Sion." — Pazton. 

Yer.  14.  Justice  and  judgment  are  the  habitation 
.  of  thy  throne :  mepcy  and  truth  shall  go  before 
thy  mce. 

Dr.  Boothroyd,  "Are  the  basis  of  thy  throne."  The 
Hebrew,  "  the  establishment  of  thy  throne."  "  What  was 
the  foundation  of  his  throne 7"  '''Justice!  Truly  riFh- 
teottsness  is  the  aUe-vdram,  foundation  or  basis,  of  all  his 
ways." — Roberts. 

Yer.  25.  I  will  set  his  hand  also  in  the  sea,  and 
his  right  hand  in  the  rivers. 

The  meaning  is:  he  shall  reign  flromtbe  Mediterranean 
Sea  to  the  Euphrates.  This  is  figuratively  expressed  thus: 
his  right  hand  shall  extend  to  the  sea,  or  his  left  to  the 
Euphrates.  A  similar  expression  was  used,  according  to 
Curtius,  by  the  Scythian  ambassadors  to  Alexander.  "If," 
said  they,  "  the  gods  had  given  thee  a  body  as  great  as  thy 
mind,  the  whole  world  would  not  be  able  to  contain  thee ; 
thou  wouldst  reach  with  one  hand  to  the  east,  and^ith  the 

ccherto  the  west."— Rosenmitllbr. 

*» 

PSALM  XC. 
Yer.  4.  For  a  thousand  years  in  thy  sight  are  iui 


as  yesterday  wnen  it  is  past,  and  as  a  watch  in 
the  night 

It  is  evident  in  the  scriptures,  that  besides  these  cares, 
they  had  watchmen  who  used  to  patrol  in  their  streets:  ana 
it  IS  natural  to  suppose,  that  they  were  these  people  that 

fave  them  notice  how  the  seasons  of  the  night  passed  awav. 
am  indebted  for  this  thought  to  Sir  John  Cnardin.  He 
observes,  in  a  note  on  Ps.  xc.  4,  that  as  the  people  of  the  Elast 
have  no  clocks,  the  several  parts  of  the  day  and  of  the  night, 
which  are  eight  in  all,  are  given  notice  of.  Ill  the  Indies, 
the  parts  of  tne  night  are  made  known  as  well  by  instru- 
ments of  music,  in  great  cities,  as  by  the  rounds  of  the  watch- 
men, who  with  cries  and  small  drums,  give  them  notice  that 
a  fourth  part  of  the  night  is  passed.  Now  as  these  cries 
awaked  tnose  who  had  slept  all  that  quarter  part  of  the 
night,  it  appeared  to  them  but  as  a  moment.  There  are 
sixty  of  these  people  in  the  Indies,  by  day,  and  as  many  by 
night ;  that  is,  fifteen  for  each  division. 

It  is  apparent  the  ancient  Jews  knew  how  the  night 
passed  away,  which  must  probably  be  by  some  poblic 
notice  given  them :  but  whetner  it  was  by  simply  publish- 
ing at  the  close  of  each  watch,  what  watch  was  then  ended; 
or  whether  they  made  use  of  any  instruments  of  music  in 
this  business,  may  not  be  easily  determinable ;  and  still 
less  what  measures  of  time  the  watchmen  made  use  of. — 
Harmeb. 

Yer.  6.  Thou  carriest  them  away  as  with  a  flood  J 
they  are  as  a  sleep :  in  the  morning  they  are 
like  grass  which  groweth  up.  6.  In  the  morn- 
ing it  flourisheth,  and  eroweth  up ;  in  the.even- 
ing  it  is  cut  down,  and  withereth. 

In  temperate  latitudes,  the  fields  are  generally  covered 
with  durable  verdure ;  but  in  Asia,  gramineous  plants  of 
all  kinds  are  extremely  perishable.  The  wonderful  r^ 
pidity  of  their  growth  is  celebrated  by  every  traveller  into 
the  East.  Sir  Thomas  Roe  says,  that  wHen  the  ground 
has  been  destitute  of  rain  nine  months  together,  and  looks 
all  of  it  like  the  barren  sand  in  the  desert  of  Arabia, 
where  there  is  not  one  spire  of  green  ^rass  to  be  foond, 
within  a  few  days  ailer  those  fat  enrichmg  showers  begin 
to  fall,  the  face  of  the  earth  there  (as  it  were  by  a  new 
resurrection)  is  so  revived,  and  throughout  so  renewed, 
as  that  it  is  presently  covered  all  over  with  a  pure  green 
mantle.  Dr.  Russei,  in  the  same  admiring  terms,  de- 
scribes the  springing  of  the  earth  as  a  resurrection  of 
vegetable  nature,  vegetation  is  so  extremely  quick  in 
Hindostan,  that,  as  fast  as  the  water  rises,  the  plants  of  rice 
grow  before  It,  so  that  the  ear  is  never  immersed.  To  the 
powerful  influence  of  the  rain  upon  the  face  of  oriental 
nature,  Moses  compares,  with  singular  beauty  and  force, 
the  eflect  which  the  lessons  of  heavenly  wisdom  produce  in 
the  human  mind :  *'  My  doctrine  shall  drop  as  the  rain,  my 
speech  shall  distil  as  the  dew,  as  the  small  rain  upon  the 
tender  herb,  and  as  the  showers  upon  the  grass."  Even  the 
dews,  which  are  most  copious  in  those  regions,  produce  a 
change  so  beneficial  and  sudden,  that  Solomon  compares  to 
their  energy,  the  influence  of  royal  favour,  which,  in  oriental 
courts,  frequently  raises  in  one  day  a  person  from  the  lowest 
condition,  to  the  highest  ranks  of  life:  The  king's  "  fiavour 
is  as  a  dew  upon  the  grass."  But  such  extraordinary  quick- 
ness  of  growth  is  incompatible  with  strength  and  perma* 
nence ;  the  feeble  and  sickly  blade  yields  as  quickly  to  tb« 
bnmiiig  heat,  and  vanishes  away.  To  this  rapid  change 
the  Psalmist  compares  the  short-lived  prosperity  of  wicked 
men :  his  own  evanescent  comforts ;  the  swiA*  progress  ci 
his  days,  and  of  time  in  general.  So  soon  are  the  powers 
of  nature  exhausted,  that  the  grass  does  net  always  come  to 
maturity,  leven  in  the  best  soils ;  in  the  language  of  an* 
cient  prophecy,  "  it  is  blasted  before  it  be  grown  up."— Pax- 
ton. 

Yer.  9.  For  all  our  days  are  passed  away  in  thy 
wrath ;  we  spend  our  years  as  a  tale  thai  u 
told. 

"  This  year  has  been  to  me  as  a  fabulous  story :  like  the 
repetition  of  a  dream,  my  days  psas  away.  The  beginninft 
of  life  is  as  the  dew-drop  vpon  the  tender  heib;  in  ten  mocnu 
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say  a  person  is  nnder  the  shadow  of  a  great  man, 
I,  oe  is  tinder  his  protection.    "  Oh,  my  lord,  all  the 


it  assumes  its  shape,  and  is  brodght  forth ;  it  ties  down, 
crawls,  praUles,  walks,  andbeeomes  acqaainted  with  science. 
At  sixteen  he  is  a  man ;  goes  forth  in  the  pride  of  his  youth, 
gets  a  wife,  and  becomes  the  father  of  children.  The  hnsk 
of  his  rice  he  refuses  to  part  with,  and  his  wish  is  to  enjoy  all. 
He  thinks  by  living  cheaply,  by  refusing  to  support  charities, 
or  to  dispense  faFours,  be  is  of  all  men  the  most  happy. 
He  is  regardless  uf  the  writing  on  his  forehead,  (fate,)  and  is 
like  the  ump  which  shineth,  and  ceaseth  to  shine ;  pour  in 
oil,  and  there  will  be  light ;  take  it  away,  and  there  will  be 
darkness.  In  old  age  come  the  rheumatics,  the  jaundice,  and 
an  enlarged  belly;  the  eyes  are  filled  with  rheums, and  the 
phlegm  comes  forth.  His  body  becomes  dr^i  bis  back  bends. 
Lis  wife  and  children  abhor  him,  and  in  visions  he  sees  the 
deathl  V  car  and  horse.  The  place  of  burning  says, '  Come, 
eome  y  and  his  family  say, '  60,  go.*  His  stren^h  is  gone, 
his  speech  falters,  his  eyeballs  roll,  and  his  livmg  soul  is 
taken  away.  The  people  then  talk  of  his  good  and  evil 
deeds,  and  ask, '  Is  this  lifeV  The  flmeral  rites  follow; 
the  music  sounds  forth,  and  the  dyuco  carry  the  dead  to  its 
place  of  burning."  Thus  sung  the  devoted  Anma-Kiri^r. 
— Roberts.  # 

Ver.  14.  O  satisfy  us  early  with  thy  mercy,  that 
we  may  rejoice  and  be  glad  all  our  days. 

Ainsworth,  "  Satisfie  us  in  the  morning  with  thv  mercie.** 
Afflictions  and  sorrows  are  spoken  of  as  the  "  nignt  of  life;*' 
and  the  deliverance  iVom  them,  as  the  "  morning  of  joy." 
"  Yes,  the  night  has  been  long  and  gloomy,  bat  the  mommg 
has  at  last  come.**  *'  Ah !  morning,  morning,  when  wilt  thou 
come  1** — Roberts. 

PSALM  XCI. 

Yer.  1.  He  that  dwelleth  in  the  secret  place  of 
the  Most  High,  shall  abide  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Almighty. 

To  sa^ 

means, 

people  are  against  me ;  they  are  pursuing  me  as  the  tiger: 
let  me  come  under  your  wnte2.'^  i.  e.  shadow.  "  Ay,  ay,  the 
fellow  is  safe  enough,  now  he  nas  crept  nnder  the  shadow  of 
the  king.*'  "  Begone,  miscreant,  thou  shall  not  creep  under 
ny  shadow."  «*  Many  years  have  I  been  under  the  shadow 
or  my  father :  how  shall  I  now  leave  it  V*  **  Ctone,  for  ever 
gone*,  is  the  snadow  of  my  days  !**  says  the  lamenting  widow. 

^ROBBHTS. 

Ver.  5.  Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  for  the  terror  by 
night,  nor  for  the  arrow  that  flieth  by  day. 
6.  Nor  for  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  dark- 
ness, Twr  for  the  destruction  that  wasteth  at 
noonday. 

When  the  cholera  rages,  no  one  will  go  oat  while  the  sun 
is  at  its  zenith,  because  it  is  believed  that  the  demon  of  the 
pestilence  is  then  actively  engaged.  "  The  hot  exhalations 
of  noonday  are  the  chariots  of  the  fiends."  The  demons 
of  darkness  are  said  to  have  the  most  power  at  midnight — 
Roberto. 

The  arrow,  in  this  passage,  means  the  pestilence.  The 
Arabs  thus  denote  it:  "I  desired  to  remove  to  a  less  con- 
tagious air.  I  received  from  Solvman,  the  emperor,  this 
message:  that  the  emperor  wondered  what  I  meant,  in 
desiring  to  remove  my  habitation.  Is  not  the  pestilence 
Qod*s  arrow,  which  will  always  hit  his  mark.  If  God 
would  visit  me  herewith,  how  could  I  avoid  it.  *  Is  not  the 
plague,'  said  he, '  in  my  own  palace;  and  yet  I  do  not  think 
of  removing.'"  (Busbcqoius.) 

We  find  the  same  opinion  expressed  in  Smith's  Remarks 
on  the  Tnrks.  "  What,"  say  tney,  "  is  not  the  plague  the 
dart  of  Almighty  God,  and  can  we  escape  the  blow  he 
levels  at  us.  Is  not  his  hand  steadjr  to  hit  the  persons 
he  aims  at  1  Can  we  run  out  of  his  si^ht,  and  oeyond 
his  power  1"  So  Her})ert,  (p.  99,)  speaking  of  Curroon, 
says,  "  that  year  his  empire  was  so  wounded  with  Gkni's 
arrows  of  plague,  pestilence,  and  famine,  as  this  thousand 
veers  before  was  never  so  terrible  " — Bvrdbr. 

Ver.  13.  Thou  shalt  tread  upon  the  lion  and  ad- 


der: the  young  lion  and  the  dragon  abalt  Ami 
trample  under  foot. 

"  Thou  shalt  tread  upon  the  lion."  This  expression  de» 
notes  the  subjection  of  the  lion,  and  the  fiercest  beasts,  to  the 
power  of  man.  His  superiority  is  indisputable.  Eastern 
monarch  have  on  particular  occasions  displayed  their 
grandeur  by  exhibiting  lions  in  a  tame  condition.  When 
a  Greek  ambassador  was  introduced  to  the  Calif  Moctader, 
"  among  the  other  spectacles  of  rare  and  stupendous  luxury, 
a  hundred  lions  were  brought  out.  with  a  keeper  to  each 
lion.**  This  embassv  was  receivea  at  Bagdad,  A.  H.  305. 
A.  D.  917.  When  Mr.  Bell,  of  Antermony.  accompanied 
the  Russian  ambassador  to  'he  audience  of  the  unfortunate 
Shah  Hassein,  of  Persia  two  lions  were  introduced,  to 
denote  the  power  of  the  kn.g  over  the  fiercest  animals. — 

BURUER. 

The  adder  was  known  to  the  ancient  Hebrews  nnder 
various  names. — It  is  the  opinion  of  some  interpreters,  that 
the  word  Vnr  saehal,  which  in  some  parts  of  scripture  de- 
notes a  lion,  in  others  means  an  adder,  or  some  oiner  kind 
of  serpent.  Thus,  in  the  ninety-first  Psalm,  they  render  it 
the  basilisk :  "  Thou  shalt  tread  upon  the  adder  and  the 
basilisk,  the  young  lion  and  the  dragon  thou  shalt  trample 
nnder  foot."  Indeed,  all  the  ancient  expositors  agree,  that 
some  species  of  serpent  is  meant,  although  they  cannot  de- 
termine what  particular  serpent  tne  sacred  writer  had  in  his 
eye.  The  learned  Bochart  thinks  it  extremely  probable, 
that  the  holy  Psalmist  in  this  verse  treats  of  serpents  only : 
and  by  conseqnence,  that  both  the  terms  (Srv)  ui^kal  ana 
(-^isa)  chephir,  mean  some  kind  of  snakes,  as  well  as  (tnD) 
phcthan  and  (i^sn)  toimm,  because  the  coherence  of  the  verse 
is  by  this  view  better  preserved,  than  by  mingling  lions 
and  serpents  together,  as  our  translators  and  other  inter* 
preters  nave  commonly  done.  The  union  of  lions,  adders, 
and  dragons,  is  not  natural ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  imagme  what 
can  be  meant  by  treading  upon  the  lion,  and  trampling  the 
young  lion  under  foot ;  tor  it  is  not  possible  in  walking  to 
tread  upon  the  lion,  as  upon  the  aader,  the  basilisk,  and 
other  serpents. 

As  the  term  (Vnv)  locAal,  when  applied  to  wild  beasts, 
denotes  a  black  Hon :  so  in  the  present  application,  it  means 
the  black  adder.  Manv  serpents  are  of  a  black  colour,  but 
some  of  them  are  mucn  blacker  than  others.  The  sacbal, 
therefore,  denotes  the  black  snake,  the  colour  of  which  is 
intensely  deep. 

Another  name  which  the  adder  bears  in  scripture  is 
(awa?)  achsub.  It  occurs  in  the  following  description  of 
wicked  men :  "  They  have  sharpened  their  tonsues  like  a 
serpent :  adders'  poison  is  under  their  lips.**  The  Chaldee 
renders  it  the  poison  of  a  spider;  but  the  most  common  in- 
terpretation -  is  that  which  our  translators  have  adopted. 
Some,  however,  contend  that  the  asp  is  intended ;  and  in 
support  of  their  opinion,  quote  the  authority  of  many  Greek 
ana  Latin  interpreters,  and  what  must  be  decisive  with 
every  Christian,  the  sufifrage  of  an  inspired  apostle,  who 
^ives  this  version  of  the  Hebrew  text :  '<  The  poison  of  asps 
18  nnder  their  lips.*'  The  name  in  Hebrew  is  derived  IVom 
an  Arabic  verb,  which  signifies  to  coil  up;  which  perfectly 
corresponds  with  the  nature  ot  this  animal,  for,  in  prepar- 
ing to  strike,  it  contracts  itself  into  a  spiral  form,  and  raises 
its  horrid  head  from  the  middle  of  the  orb.  It  assumes  the 
same  form  when  it  goes  to  sfeep,  coiling  its  body  into  a  num- 
ber of  circles,  with  its  head  in  the  centre.  This  is  the 
reason  that  in  Greek,  Kami  denotes  a  shield,  as  well  as  a 
serpent.  Now,  the  Grecian  shields  are  circular,  as  we 
learn  from  Virgil,  but  whether  the  name  of  the  shield  (A<nrff) 
was  derived  from  the  serpent,  or  the  name  of  the  serpent 
from  the  form  of  the  8hieja,.it  is  of  no  consequence  to  dete?* 
mine.-^pAXTOif. 

PSALM  XCII. 

Yer.  10.  But  my  horn  shalt  thou  exalt  like  tht 

horn  of  a  unicorn :  I  shall  be  anointed  witli 

fresh  oil. 

Montanus  has,  instead  of  nnan  oil,  ^^rven  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  orieinal,  viridc  oleo,  with  orbcn  oil.  Aiii»* 
worth  also  says,  "  fresh  or  green  oile.'  Calmet,  '*  As  (he 
plants  imparted  somewhat  01  their  colour,  as  well  as  of  their 
fragrance,  hence  the  expression  green  oil."  Hanner^  "  I 
shall  be  anointed  with  GRSDf  oil."    Some  of  these  w  ' 
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IUdIc  tbe  term  auaei,  as  it  in  in  the  originalf  means  "  pre- 
cious fragrant  oil ;"  oihers,  literally  green  in  coloub  ;  and 
others,  fresh  or  newly  made  oil.  But  I  think  it  will  ap- 
pear to  mean  cold  drawn  oil,  that  which  has  been  expressed 
or  squeezed  from  the  nut  or  fruit  without  tke  proceu  of 
hoiling.  The  Orientals  prefer  this  kind  for  anointing  them- 
selves to  all  oihers;  it  is  considered  the  most  precious,  the 
most  pure  and  efficacious.  Nearly  all  the  medicinal  oils 
are  thus  extracted ;  and  because  they  cannot  gain  so  much 
by  this  method  as  by  the  boiling  process,  oih  so  drawn  are 
irery  dear.  Hence  their  name  for  the  article  also  thus  pre- 
pared is  paUAe,  i.  e.  oreen  oil  1  But  this  term  in  eastern 
phraseology  is  applied  to  other  things,  which  are  unboiled  or 
raw  i  thus  unboiled  water  is  call^  palcke,  green  water : 
wUehe-pdl,  also,  green  milk,  means  that  which  has  not  been 
boiled,  and  the  butter  made  from  it  is  called  green  butter ; 
and  tmcooked  meat,  or  yams,  go  by  the  same  name.  I  think, 
therefore,  the  Psalmist  alludes  to  that  valuable  article 
which  is  called  green  oil,  on  accoimt  of  its  being  expressed 
from  the  nut,  or  fruit,  without  the  process  of  boiling. — Rob- 
■rts. 

The  virgin-oil  (I'ogleo  vir^eo)  is  made  as  well  from 
green  and  unripe,  as  from  npe  fruit ;  but  with  the  differ- 
ence, that  no  hot  water,  or  very  little,  is  used,  in  the  press- 
ing :  by  which  the  berries  are  less  affected,  and  less  of  the 
acrid  or  crude  elements  extracted  from  them.  In  this 
manner  less  oil  is  obtained,  but  it  is  whiter,  more  pleasant, 
and  iustly  preferred  to  every  other  sort.  The  ancients 
called  it  green  oil,  probably  on  account  of  its  beinp;  ex- 
tracted from  green  and  unripe  berries.  This  explains  a 
passage  in  Suetonius,  which  says,  "  that  Julius  Cesar,  out 
of  politeness,  ate  old  and  spoiled  oiL  instead  of  green,  not 
to  give  the  person  who  had  invited  him  any  ground  to 
complain  of  his  want  of  politeness,  or  his  inattention. 
Some  commentators  on  the  Bible  reasonably  suppose  that 
this  green  oil  is  spoken  of  as  being  the  tiest,  when  the 
Psalmist  expresses  the  happiness  with  which  God  had 
blessed  him :  /  am  anoinledwitk  green  oiL  (Keyssier.)— 
Border. 

Mr.  Bruce,  after  having  ^iven  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
reem  of  scripture  is  the  rhmoceros.  sajrs,  "  ihe  derivation 
of  this  word,  both  in  the  Hebrew  ana  in  the  Ethiopic,  seems 
to  be  from  erectness,  or  standing  straight.  This  is  certainly 
no  particular  quality  in  the  animal  itself,  which  is  not  more, 
or  even  so  much  erect,  as  many  other  quadrupeds,  for  in  its 
knees  it  is  rather  crooked ;  but  it  is  from  the  circumstance 
and  manner  in  which  his  horn  is  placed.  The  horns  of  other 
animals  are  inclined  to  some  degree  of  parallelism  with  the 
nose  or  os  frontis.  The  horn  of  the  rhinoceros  alone  is 
erect  and  perpendicular  to  this  bone,  on  which  it  stands  at 
right  angles,  thereby  possessing  a  greater  pturchiuie,  or 
power,  as  a  lever,  than  any  bom  could  possibly  have  in 
any  other  position.  "  This  situation  of  tne  horn  is  very 
happily  alluded  to  in  the  sacred  writings :  my  horn  shall 
thou  exall  like  the  horn  of  a  unicom ;  and  the  horn  here  al- 
luded to  is  not  wholly  figurative,  as  I  have  already  taken 
notice  in  the  course  of  my  history,  but  was  really  an  orna- 
ment worn  by  great  men  m  the  days  of  victory,  preferment, 
or  rejoicing,  when  they  were  anointed  with  new,  sweet,  or 
fresh  oil,  a  circumstance  which  David  joins  with  that  of 
erecting  the  horn.'* 

The  term  for  unicorn,  in  the  Hebrew  text,  is  (piv>) 
rim,  or  (sm)  reem ;  and  is  derived  Arom  a  verb,  which  sig- 
nifies to  be  exalted  or  lifted  up.  This  term,  wnich  in  He- 
brew signifies  only  height,  is  rendered  by  the  Greek  inter- 
preters /loyMrcpiK.  and  by  the  Latins  nnicomis;  both  which 
answer  to  oar  English  word  unicora.  Jerome  and  others, 
doubtful  to  what  animal  it  belongs,  render  it  sometimes 
rhinoceros^  and  sometimes  unicorn.  It  is  evident  from  the 
sacred  scriptures,  that  the  reern  is  an  animal  of  considera- 
ble height,  and  or  great  strength.  Thus  Balaam  reluctant- 
ly declared  concerning  Israel:  **  God  brought  them  om  of 
Hgypt ;  he  hath  as  it  were  the  strength  of  (a  reem)  k  nni- 
oom.'*  So  great  in  the  estimation  of  that  reluctant  seer, 
was  the  strength  of  the  reem,  that  be  repeats  the  euloginm 
in  the  very  same  words  in  the  next  chapter.  From  the 
gratefbl  ascriptions  of  David,  we  learn  that  it  is  a  homed 
animal :  "  But  mv  horn  shalt  thou  exalt  like  the  horn  of  a 
vnicora."  And  Mosea.  in  his  benediction  of  Joseph,  states 
•  most  impoitant  fact,  that  it  has  two  horns ;  the  words  are : 
Ilia  homs  are  like  the  horns  of  (ain  a  reem,  in  the  sin* 

'^rsiiiiiber)a  miioora.    Some  inteipreters, 


to  support  the  claims  of  the  unicora  to  the  honour  of  a  place 
in  the  sacred  volume,  contend,  that  in  this  instance  the  sin- 
gular, by  an  enallage  or  change  of  number,  is  put  for  the 
plural.  But  this  is  a  gratuitous  assertion;  and  oesides,  if 
admitted,  would  greatly  diminish  the  force  and  propriety  of 
the  comparison.  The  two  sons  of  Joseph,  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh,  had  been  adopted  into  the  family  of  Jacob,  and 
appointed  the  founders  of  two  distinct  tribes,  whose  descend- 
ants in  the  times  of  Moses  were  become  numerous  and  re- 
spectable in  the  congregation.  These  were  the  two  homs 
with  which  Joseph  was  to  attack  and  subdue  his  enemies ; 
and  by  consequence,  propriety  required  an  allusion  to  a 
creature,  not  with  one,  but  with  two  boras. 

In  the  book  of  Job,  the  reem  is  represented  as  a  xery 
fierce  and  intractable  animal,  which,  although  possessed  of 
suflicient  stren^h  to  labour,  steraly  and  pertinaciously  re- 
fuses to  bend  his  neck  to  the  yoke :  "  Will  the  unicora  (in 
Hebrew  the  reem)  be  willing  to  serve  thee,  or  abide  by  tay 
cribi  Canst  thou  bind  the  reem  with  his  band  in  the  fur- 
row, or  will  he  harrow  the  valleys  aAer  thee  1  Wilt  thou 
trust  him  because  his  strength  is  great  1  Or  wilt  thou  leave 
thy  labour  to  him  7  Wilt  thju  belies  him  that  he  will 
brmg  home  thy  seed,  and  satber  it  into  thy  bara  1"  So  far 
from  being  disposed  to  suBmit  to  the  dominion  of  man,  be 
is  extremely  hostile  and  dangerous.  Liule  inferior  to  the 
lion  himself  in  strength  and  fury,  he  is  sometimes  associa- 
ted in  scripture  with  that  destroyer.  "  Save  me,"  cried  our 
Lord  to  his  Father.  "  save  me  from  the. lion's  mouth :  fir 
thou  bast  heard  me  rrom  the  boras  of  (c^oi>r>)  the  unicorns." 
In  the  prophecies  of  Lnaiah,  it  is  united  with  other  power- 
ful animals,  to  symbolize  the  great  leaders  and  princes  of 
the  hostile  nations,  that  laid  waste  his  native  land:  '*  And 
the  unicoras  shall  come  down  with  them,  and  the  bullocks 
with  the  bulls:  and  their  land  shall  be  soaked  with  blood, 
and  their  dust  made  fat  with  fatness."  Such  are  the  eene- 
ral  characters  of  the  reem,  as  delineated  in  the  sacred  vol- 
ume: but  besides  these,  several  hints  are  given,  which  seem 
to  point  out,  with  no  little  certainty,  the  genus  under  which 
the  reem  ought  to  be  classed.  In  that  sublime  composition, 
where  the  Psalmist  assigns  Ihe  reasons  why  God  is  to  be 
honoured,  he  joins  the  calf  with  the  young  reem,  and  as- 
cribes to  them  the  same  kind  of  movement :  "  He  makeih 
them  also  to  skip  like  a  calf:  Lebanon  and  Sirion  like  a 
young  (reem,  or)  unicorn."  The  prophet  Isaiah,  in  a  pa^ 
sage  already  quoted,  classes  him  with  the  bullocks  and  the 
bulls ;  and  Moses  assigns  him  the  same  station,  furnnhes 
him  with  boras,  and  makes  him  push  like  a  bullocv.  If 
these  circumstances  are  duly  considered,  no  doubc  will  re- 
main that  he  is  nearly  allied  to  the  creatures  with  which  he 
is  associated. 

These  observations  will  enable  us  to  examine  with  more 
success  the  various  interpretations  of  the  original  name 
proposed  by  different  expositors.  Our  translators,  follow- 
ing the  Greek  fathers,  consider  the  reem  as  a  creature  with 
one  horn ;  and,  agreeably  to  this  idea,  render  it  unicnm. 
But  this  interpretation  is  encumbered  with  insuperable  dif- 
ficulties. The  unicora  is  a  creature  totally  unknown  in 
those  countries  where  the  scriptures  were  written,  and  the 
patriarchs  sojourned.  But  is  it  probable,  that  God  him- 
self, in  his  expostulation  with  Job,  would  take  an  illustra- 
tion of  considerable  length,  from  k  creature  with  which  the 
afflicted  man  was  altogether  unacquainted;  and  mention 
this  unknown  animal  in  the  midst  of  those  with  which  be 
was  qoite  familiar  1  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  Aloses, 
Darid.  and  the  prophets,  would  so  frequently  speak  of  an 
animal  unknown  in  Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  the  sarronnd- 
ing  countries;  least  or  all,  that  they  would  borrow  theij 
comparisons  from  itj  familiarly  mention  its  great  strength, 
and  describe  its  habits  and  dimsitions.  Aware  of  this  ob- 
jection, and  at  loss  how  to  elude  its  force,  some  writers,  on 
the  authority  of  Pliny,  lemove  the  native  land  of  the  uni- 
corn to  India.  But  this  will  be  found  of  no  advantage  to 
their  cause ;  for  still  the  objection  returns  with  nearly  un- 
diminished force;  how  could  the  sacred  writers  borrow 
their  illustrations  from  a  creature  with  which,  even  on  this 
supposition,  they  were  so  little  acquainted  1  They  make 
no  mention  of  the  elephant,  a  cr^tnre  not  less  powerful 
and  fierce  than  the  unicora,  renowned  for  its  docility,  and 
the  various  important  services  which  it  renders  to  nan ; 
and  numerous  m  Africa,  and  many  coimtries  ot  Asia.  Ol 
this  noble  animal,  t  he  people  of  Israel  seem  ti>  have  had 
no  Imowledge  al  all,  exoepC  what  they  derived  fnm  c 
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trade  in  ivoiy,  which  they  carried  on  daring  the  reign  of 
Solomon  to  some  extent.  Bat  if  the  elephant,  which 
abounded  in  countries  much  nearer  the  Holy  Land  than  In- 
dia, whose  teeth  formed  an  article  of  commerce  among  the 
ancient  Israelites,  was  so  little  known  to  them;  it  cannot  be 
supposed-chat  they  had  any  knowledge  of  an  animal  which 
was  proper  to  India. 

But  we  have  in  reality  no  proof  that  such  an  animal 
e^er  existed  in  any  part  of  the  world.  It  must  be  admitted, 
that  both  Pliny  and  iSlian  hare  described  the  unicorn  in 
their  writings ;  but  these  eminent  authors  borrowed  their 
statements  from  Ctesias,  a  writef  of  little  respectability. 
Had  the  anicom  existed  in  any  part  of  the  East,  it  must 
have  been  discovered  and  brought  to  Rome  by  those  whom 
the  Romans  employed  to  explore  the  remotest  countries, 
with  the  express  view  of  collecting  the  rarest  animals  they 
contained,  m  order  to  be  exhibited  at  the  public  shows. 
The  tiger,  the  rhinoceros,  and  other  animals,  natiyes  of  re- 
gions which  the  Roman  eagles  never  visited,  were  often 
exhibited  in  the  amphitheatre,  before  the  proud  oppressors 
of  the  world.  So  numerous  and  diversified  were  the  ani- 
mals produced  on  the  arena  at  their  public  entertainments, 
that  Aristides,  in  his  encomium  of  Home,  declared,  "  All 
things  meet  here,  whatsover  is  bred  or  made;  and  whatso- 
ever is  not  seen  here,  is  to  be  reckoned  among  those  things 
which  are  not,  nor  ever  were."  But  although  these  shows 
continued  for  many  ages,  not  a  single  unicorn  was  ever  ex- 
hibited at  Rome ;  a  strong  proof  that  no  such  animal  exist- 
ed. In  modem  times,  the  remotest  countries  in  Asia  have 
been  traversed,  in  almost  every  direction,  b^  intelligent 
and  inc^nisitive  travellers;  but  no  animal  of  this  kind  has 
been  discovered;  nor  has  the  least  information  been  ob- 
tained concerning  the  unicorn,  among  the  natives.  From 
these  facts  it  may  be  safely  concluded,  that  the  unicorn  ex- 
ists only  in  the  imagination  of  vain  and  credulous  writers, 
and  by  consequence,  cannot  be  the  reem  of  the  sac^ea 
scriptures. 

The  rhinoceros,  on  the  contrary,  was  often  exhibited  in 
the  amphitheatre  at  Rome;  and  has  been  frequently  seen 
by  modem  travellers.  No  doubt,  therefore,  can  be  enter- 
tained concerning  the  reality  of  its  existence :  but  the  char- 
acter of  the  reem,  given  in  the  scriptures,  will  not  apply  to 
this  animal.  The  reem,  it  is  evident,  was  equally  well 
known  to  Moses  and  the  prophets,  and  the  people  whom 
they  addressed,  as  the  bullocks  and  the  bulls  with  which 
they  are  mentioned.  But  the  rhinoceros  inhabit  the  south- 
ern parrs  of  Africa,  and  the  remotest  parts  of  the  East,  be- 
yond the  GKnges ;  and  by  consequence,  could  be  still  less 
known  to  the  people  of  Israel  than  the  elephant,  which  is 
not  once  mentionea  in  the  sacred  volume. 

Besides,  the  reem  has  large  homs ;  for,  says  the  Psalm- 
ist, *'  My  horn  shall  ihon  exalt  like  the  hom  of  a  uni- 
corn ;"  but  the  rhinoceros  has  seldom  more  than  one,  and 
that  of  a  small  size,  not  exalted  like  the  horn  of  a  reem,  but 
turned  back  towards  the  forehead.  Nor  will  the  use  to 
which  the  reem  applies  his  horns,  correspond  with  the  man- 
ners of  the  rhinoceros :  the  former  pushes  with  his  horns, 
which  must  therefore  be  placed  on  his  forehead ;  but  the 
hom  of  the  latter,  which  is  placed  on  his  nose,  and  bent 
backwards,  is  not  formed  for  pushing,  but  for  ripping  up 
the  trunks  or  bodies  of  the  more  soft  and  succulent  trees, 
and  reducing  them  into  a  kind  of  laths,  which  constitute  a 
p'UTt  of  the  animal's  food. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  others,  that  the  reem  is  a  species  of 
wild  bull;  which  they  have  endeavoured  to  establish  by 
several  plausible  arguments.  In  many  places  of  scripture, 
say  thev,  the  ox  and  the  reem  are  joined  together,  as  ani- 
mals of  the  same  family;  in  others,  the  latter  is  represent- 
ed as  a  strong  and  fierce  animal,  with  large  and  very  strong 
homs,  greatly  addicted  to  pusn,  and  by  consequence,  an 
enemy  much  to  be  dreaded.  The  reem,  therefore,  cannot 
be  the  buffalo,  because  his  homs  being  turned  inward,  are 
unfit  for  the  combat ;  bat  either  the  bison,  or  the  urns.  It 
is  rather  supposed,  however,  that  Ae  urus  is  the  reem  of 
the  Hebrews,  because  the  bison,  though  a  very  fierce  and 
obstinate  animal,  may  be  subdued  by  the  art  of  man,  and  at 
length  entirely  domesticated.  But  as  to  the  urns,  Cesar 
says  expressly,  that  they  cannot  be  tamed  and  rendered  use- 
ful to  mankind,  not  even  their  young  ones  excepted ;  they 
are  therefore  taken  in  pits  and  destroyed.  Pliny  thus  de- 
scribes the  urns:  He  is  of  a  size  little  inferior  to  the  ele- 
phant ;  in  appearance,  coIcuTi  and  figare,  he  resembles  the 
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bull ;  his  strength  and  velocity  are  ^at ;  and  he  neither 
spares  man  nor  beast  that  comes  m  his  way. 

These  arguments  have  considerable  weight ;  but  thev  are 
liable  to  the  same  objections  which  these  very  writers  have 
urged  with  so  much  force  a^^ainst  the  claims  of  the  uni- 
corn and  the  rhinoceros.  It  is  by  no  means  probable  that 
the  sacred  writers  would  make  so  many  allusions  to  ani- 
mals, with  which  the  people  whom  they  addressed  were  ut- 
terly unacquainted  |  would  speak  so  familiarly  about  them ; 
would  borrow  their  figures  and  illustrations,  from  their 
form,  dispositions,  and  manners;  or  that  Jehovah  him- 
self would  converse  with  Job  so  long  about  a  creature 
which  was  unknown  to  the  people  of  those  countries.  The 
urus  skulked  from  the  remotest  times  in  the  deep  recesses 
of  the  Hircanian  forest;  and  wasouite  unknown  to  the  Ro- 
mans before  the  time  of  Cesar.  Neither  the  urns  nor  the 
bison,  according  to  Pliny,  were  to  be  found  in  Gkeece :  and 
the  former  has  been  considered  by  some  authors  as  a  na- 
tive of  Germany.  It  is  even  admitted  by  Boetius,  who 
strennously  maintains  the  claims  of  the  urus,  that  he  can 
find  no  writer  who  says  that  these  wild  oxen  are  produced 
in  Syria  and  Palestine.  Aben  Ezra,  on  the  contrary,  as- 
serts, in  his  commentary  on  the  prophecies  of  Hosea,  that 
no  wild  bull  is  to  be  found  in  Judea,  and  the  surrounding 
countries.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say.  that  these  varieties  of 
the  bovine  family,  may  have  existed  there  in  the  times  of 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  for  a  mere  conjecture  proves  no- 
thing. If  they  existed  once,  why  do  they  not  exist  now,  as 
well  as  the  wild  goat,  the  hart,  and  the  antelope  1  Why  is 
not  a  single  trace  of  them  to  be  found  in  the  warmer  cli- 
mates of  Greece  and  Asia  1  Pliny  indeed  states,  that  the 
Indian  forests  abounded  with  wild  oxen ;  but  it  will  not 
follow,  that  the  urus  was  known  to  the  Jews,  because  it  was 
discovered  in  the  forests  of  India,  the  regions  of  Scythia,  or 
the  more  remote  wilds  of  Africa.  But  the  tmth  is,  we  have 
no  proof  that  he  meant  to  speak  of  the  ums  or  the  bison ; 
he  only  mentions  wild  oxen  in  general ;  from  which  no 
certain  argument  can  be  drawn  in  support  of  the  opinion 
which  Boetius  and  others  maintain. — Faxton. 

Bochart,  and  after  him,  Rosenmuller  and  others,  regard 
the  reem  or  the  Hebrews  as  a  species  of  antelope,  the  rim  of 
the  Arabs,  and  the  07^:1;  or  Uncoryx  of  the  Greeks.  The 
argument  of  most  weight  in  Bochart*$  mind,  seems  to  be 
the  fact,  that  rim^  in  Arabic,  which  is  equivalent  to  reem  in 
Hebrew,  is  thus  used  for  a  species  of  white  ^zelle  or  ante* 
lope,  (Niebuhr,  Descr.  of  Arab.  p.  xxxviii.  Germ,  ed.) 
which  would  seem  to  be  very  probably  the  leueoryx.  But 
then  the  other  characteristics  or  these  animals  by  no  means 
correspond  to  tho6e  of  the  reem^  which  is  everywhere  de- 
scribea  as  a  fierce,  intractable  animal,  acting  on  the  offen- 
sive, and  attacking  even  men  of  its  own  accord.  Now, 
however  wild  and  untameable  many  species  of  antelopes 
may  be,  they  are  universally  described  as  a  shy  and  retir- 
ing animal,  always  flying  from  pursuit,  and  avoiding  even 
the  approach  of  man.  in  opposition  to  this,  Bochart  and 
Rosenmuller  produce  a  passage  of  Martial,  where  he  gives 
to  the  oryx  the  epithet .^cc,  (saevus  oryx,  Epigr.  xiii.  95,) 
and  another  from  Oppian,  where  he  says,  "There  is  a 
beast,  with  pointed  homs,  familiar  to  the  woods,  the  savage 
onrx,  most  terrible  to  other  beasts."  (Cyneget.  ii.  445.)  Now 
all  these  epithets  and  descriptions,  even  allowing  nothing 
for  poetical  amplification,  are  perfectly  applicable  to  the  stag 
of  our  forests  and  of  Asia;  they  imply  no  more  than  that 
the  oryx,  when  bard  ptished,  will  turn  upon  its  pursuers, 
and  defend  himself  with  fury.  Yet  no  one  would  hence 
draw  the  conclusion,  that  it  Was  characteristic  of  the  stag 
to  act  on  the  oflTensive ;  nor  can  such  a  conclusion  be  drawn 
with  better  reason  in  regard  to  the  oryx. — The  ortfx  of 
Plinv  and  other  ancient  writers,  is  nnoerstood  to  ie  the 
antelope  oryx  of  zoologists ;  the  gazetta  indita  of  Ray,,  the 
copra  gazetta  of  the  Syst.  Nat,  the  Egyptian  anleldpe  of 
Pennant,  and  the  pasan  of  Buffon.  It  is  about  the  size>  of  a 
fallow  deer,  having  straight,  slender,  annulated  boras, 
which  taper  to  a  point ;  the  homs  are  about  three  feet  Ibng, 
the  points  sharp,  and  about  fourteen  inches  asunder;  the^ 
body  and  sides  are  of  a  reddish  ash  colour ;  the  f^ce  is 
white,  with  a  black  spot  at  the  base  of  the  hom%  lyid'  an- 
other  on  the  middle  of  the  face.  It  is  a  native  of  Asia  and 
Africa. — The  lencuryXf  which  some  suppose  to  be  the  oivx 
of  Oppian,  is  in  general  similar  to  the  animal  abc'.i--  de- 
scribed, except  that  the  body  is  of  a  milk-white  coloui.  It 
inhabits  the  neighbourhood'of  Bassora,  on  the  Persian  gulf 
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Most  obTionsly  neither  of  these  animals  answer  the  de- 
scription of  the  Hebrew  rwem.  The  ihct  tliat  the  Arabs 
apply  the  word  rim  to  this  class  of  animals,  has  probably 
its  origin  in  the  same  cause,  which  also  leads  them  to  ap- 
ply to  the  races  of  deer  and  antelopes,  in  general,  the 
epithet  wild  oxen,  (See  Schultens,  Comm.  in  Job  xxxix.  3.) 

Other  writers  haye  supposed  the  reem  of  the  Hebrews  to 
be  the  uruSj  K»m,  or  wild  ox,  described  by  Cesar,  which 
is  understood  to  be  the  same  animal  as  the  Ameriqm  buf- 
falo. The  characteristics  of  this  animal  accord  well  with 
those  attributed  to  the  reem ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  bison  existed  in  Palestme,  or  was  known  to  the  He- 
brews. A  more  obvious  supposition,  therefore,  is  that  of 
Schultens,  De  Wette,  Qesenius,  and  others,  that  under  the 
reem  we  are  to  understand  the  buffalo  of  the  eastern  conti- 
nent, the  bos  bubalus  of  Linnaeus,  which  differs  from  the 
bison,  or  American  buffalo,  chiefly  in  the  shape  of  the  horns 
and  the  absence  of  the  dewlap.  This  animal  is  indigenous, 
originally  in  the  hotter  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  but  also 
in  Persia,  Abyssinia,  and  Egypt;  and  is  now  also  natural- 
ized in  Italy  and  southern  Europe.  As,  therefore,  it  existed 
in  the  countries  all  arocmd  Palestine,  there  is  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  was  also  found  in  that  country,  or  at  least 
in  the  regions  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  south  of  the  Dotd 
Sea,  as  Bashan  and  Idumea. 

The  oriental  buffalo  appears  to  be  so  closely  allied  to  our 
eommon  ox,  that  without  an  attentive  examination  itmi^ht 
be  easily  mistaken  for  a  variety  of  that  animal.  In  pomt 
of  size  It  is  rather  superior  to  the  ox ;  and  upon  an  accu- 
rate inspection,  it  is  observed  to  differ  in  the  shape  and 
magnitude  of  the  head,  the  latter  being  larger  than  in  the 
ox.  But  it  is  chiefly  bv  the  structure  of  the  horns  thai  the 
bufialo  is  dl^ningnisheo,  these  being  of  a  shape  and  curva- 
ture altogether  different  from  those  of  the  ox.  They  are 
of  gigantic  size  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  animal, 
and  of  a  compressed  form,  with  a  sharp  exterior  edge ;  for 
a  considerable  length  from  their  base  these  horns  are 
straight,  and  then  fiend  slightly  upward ;  the  prevailing 
colour  ol  them  is  dusky,  or  nearly  black.  The  buffalo  has 
no  dewlap;  his  tail  is  smaU,  and  destitute  of  vertebras  near 
the  extremity ;  his  ears  are  long  and  pointed.  This  ani- 
mal has  the  appearance  of  uncommon  strength.  The  bulk 
of  his  body,  and  prodifious  muscular  limbs,  denote  his 
force  at  the  first  view.  His  aspect  is  ferocious  and  malig- 
nant; at  the  same  time  that  his  physiognorai^  is  strongly 
marked  with  features  of  stupidity.  His  head  is  of  a  pon- 
derous size ;  his  eyes  diminutive ;  and  what  serves  to 
render  his  visage  still  more  savage,  are  the  tufts  of  frizzled 
hair  which  hang  down  from  his  cheeks  and  the  lower  part 
of  his  muzzle. 

This  animal,  although  originally  a  native  of  the  hotter 
parts  of  India  and  Afnca,  is  now  completely  naturalized  to 
(he  climate  of  the  south  of  Europe.  Mr.  Pennant  supposes 
the  wild  bulls  of  Aristotle  to  have  been  bufialoes,  and  Gmelin 
and  other  distinguished  naturalists  are  of  the  same  opin- 
ion. Qmelin  a&)  supposes  the  Bos  Mdicus  of  Pliny  to 
have  been  the  same  animal.  Buffon,  however,  endeavours 
to  show,  that  the  buffalo  of  modem  times  was  unknown  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  that  it  was  first  transported 
from  its  native  countries,  the  warmer  regions  of  Africa  and 
the  Indies,  to  be  naturalized  in  Italy,  not  earlier  than  the 
seventh  century. 

The  bufialo  grows  in  spme  countries  to  an  extremely 
large  size.  The  bnfl^oes  of  Abyssinia  ^ow  to  twice  the 
size  of  our  largest  oxen,  and  are  called  elephant  bulls. 
Mr.  Pennant  mentionsa  pair  of  boms  in  the  British  Museum, 
which  are  six  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  the  hollow  of  which 
will  hold  five  quarts.  Father  Lobo  afllrms  that  some  of 
the  homs  of  the  buffaloes  in  Abyssinia  will  hold  ten  quarts; 
and  Dillon  saw  some  in  India  that  were  ten  feet  long.  They 
are  sometimes  wrinkled,  but  generally  smooth.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  points  of  the  two  horns  is  usually  five  feet. 

Wild  bufialoes  occur  in  many  parts  of  Africa  and  India, 
where  they  live  in  great  troops  in  the  forests,  and  are  re- 
^garded  as  excessively  fierce  and  dangerous  animals.  In 
all  these  particuhirs  they  coincide  with  the  buffaloes  of 
Amer^a.  The  hunting  of  them  is  a  favourite,  but  very 
dangerous  pursuit;  the  hunters  never  venture  in  any 
numbers  to  oppose  these  ferocious  animals  face  to  thee ; 
but  conceal  themselves  in  the  thickets,  or  in  the  branches 
or  the  trees ;  whcnr<f  they  attack  the  bufialoes  as  they  pass 
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In  Egypt,  as  also  in  Southern  Europe,  the  buffiilo  has 
been  partially  domesticated.  In  Egypiespecially,  ii  is  much 
cultivated,  where,  according  to  8(»mini.  it  yieMs  plenty  ot 
excellent  milk,  from  which  butter  ana  vahoua  ichids  of 
cheese  are  made. 

**  The  buffalo,*'  says  Sonnini,  "  is  an  acquisition  of  the 
modem  Egyptians,  with  which  their  ancestors  were  nnae> 
quainted.  It  was  brought  over  from  Persia  into  their 
country,  where  the  species  is  at  present  universally  spread, 
and  is  very  much  propaeated.  II  is  even  more  numerous 
than  the  common  ox,  and  is  there  equally  domestic,  though 
but  recently  domesticated ;  as  is  easily  distinguished  by  tSo 
consuntly  uniform  colour  of  the  hair,  and  still  more  bv  a  rem 
nant  of  ferocity  and  intractability  of  disposition,  ana  a  wild 
and  lowering  aspect,  the  characters  of  allhalf-tamed  animals. 
The  buffaloes  of  Egypt,  however,  are  not  near  so  wild,  nor 
so  much  to  be  feared,  as  those  of  other  countries.  They 
there  partake  of  the  gentleness  of  other  domestic  animals, 
and  only  retain  a  few  sudden  and  occasional  caprices. 
They  are  so  fond  of  water,  that  I  have  seen  them  continne 
in  it  a  whole  day.  It  often  happens  that  the  water  which 
is  fetched  from  the  Nile,  near  its  banks,  has  contracted  their 
musky  smell." 

These  animals  multiply  more  readily  than  the  common 
ox;  they  breed  in  the  fourth  year,  producing  young  for 
two  years  together,  and  remaming  steril  the  third ;  and 
they  commonly  cease  breeding  after  their  twelfth  year. 
Their  term  of  life  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  common 
ox.  They  are  more  robust  than  the  common  ox,  better 
capable  of  bearing  fatigue,  and,  generally  speaking,  less 
liable  to  distempers.  Tney  are  therefore  employed  to  ad- 
vantage in  different  kinds  of  labour.  Buffaloes  are  made 
to  draw  heavy  loads,  and  are  commonly  auided  by  means 
of  a  ring  passed  through  the  nose.  In  its  habits  the  bufiUp 
is  much  less  cleanly  than  the  ox,  and  delights  to  wallow  in 
the  mud.  His  voice  is  deeper,  more  uncouth  and  hideooti 
than  that  of  the  bull.  The  milk  is  said  by  some  authors  to 
be  not  so  good  as  that  of  the  cow,  but  more  plentiful ;  Buf- 
fon, on  the  contrary,  asserts  that  it  is  far  superior  to  cow^ 
milk.  The  skin  and  homs  are  of  more  value  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  animal ;  the  latter  are  of  a  fine  grain,  strong,  and 
bear  a  good  polish,  and  are  therefore  in  much  esteem  with 
cutlers  and  other  artisans. 

Italy  is  the  country  where  buffaloes  are,  at  present,  most 
common  perhaps  in  a  domesticated  state.  Tney  are  used 
more  particularly  in  the  Pontine  marshes,  and  those  in  the 
district  of  Sienna,  where  the  fatal  nature  of  the  climate 
acts  unfavourably  on  common  cattle,  but  affects  the  buffa- 
loes less.  The  Spaniards  also  have  paid  attention  to  them; 
and  indeed  the  cultivation  of  this  useful  animal  seems  to 
be  pretty  general  in  all  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  both  in  Europe  and  Africa,  rfiebuhr 
remarks,  that  he  saw  buffaloes  not  only  in  Efypt,  but  also 
at  Bombay,  Surat,  on  the  Euphrates,  Tigns,  Orontes,  at 
Scanderoon,  &c.  and  indeed  in  almost  all  marshy  regions, 
and  near  laree  rivers.  He  does  not  remember  any  in 
Arabia,  there  being  perhaps  in  that  country  too  little  wa- 
ter for  this  animal.    (Descr.  of  Arabia,  p.  165,  Germ,  edit.) 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  describing  the  buffalo 
of  Asia,  in  order  to  show  that  it  possesses,  in  its  wild  state, 
all  the  characteristics  attributed  to  the  Hebrew  reem.  All 
the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  it  has  been  domesticated 
only  at  a  comparatively  recent  period ;  and  that  the  He- 
brews therefore  were  probably  acquainted  with  it  only  as 
a  wild,  savage,  ferocious  animal,  resemblinff  the  ox ;  and  it 
was  not  improbably  often  intended  by  them  under  the 
epithet,  bulls  of  Baskan,  The  appropriateness  of  the  fore» 
going  description  to  the  Hebrew  reem  will  be  apparent,  on 
a  closer  inspection  of  the  passages  where  this  animal  ii 
mentioned. 

In  Deut.  xxxiii.  17,  and  Ps.  xcii.  10,  the  comparison  is 
with  his  homs ;  which  requires  no  further  illustration  after 
what  is  said  above.  In  Numb,  xxiii.  22,  zxiv.  8,  it  is  said, 
"  he  hath  as  it  were  the  streugtA  of  a  reem ;"  this  is  cer« 
tainly  most  appropriate,  if  we  adopt  here  the  word  slrengtA^ 
as  the  proper  translation.  But  the  Hebrew  word  here  ren- 
dered  sirei^ikf  means  strictly,  rapidiif  of  wtoUoUy  spetd^ 
combined,  if  you  please,  with/^ree.  In  this  sense  also,  it 
is  not  less  descriptive  of  the  buffalo,  which  runs  with  great 
speed  and  violence  when  excited ;  as  is  often  the  case  in 
regard  to  whole  herds,  which  then  rush  blindly  forwards 
w£h  tremendous  power.    (See  the  aocovnt  of  Atojor  Long** 
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expedition  ti>  the  Rooky  MoimudiiB.)  In  tfane  otber  pas- 
sages, the  fWMi  is  closeljr  coapled  with  the  common  ox,  or 
with  the  employtDent  of  the  latter.  In  Ps.  xxix.  6,  it  is 
said,  '*  He  maketh  them  also  to  skip  like  a  cal£'  Lebanon 
and  Sirion  like  a  yonng  teemf"  where  the  >  jung  of  the 
reem  stands  in  parallelism  with  the  calf,  ao  that  we  should 
aaturallj  expect  a  great  similarity  between  them.  Isa« 
xxxiv.  7,  *'  And  the  reemim  shall  come  down  with  them, 
and  the  bullocks  with  the  bulls,"  Ac.  Here,  in  verse  6,  it  is 
said  that  the  Lord  has  a  great  sacrifice  in  Bozrah :  and  the 
idea  in  verse  7  is,  according  to  the  LXX  and  Gesenios, 
that  the  reemiM  shall  £4mu  dmnt,  i.  e.  shall  make  part  of 
this  sacrifice,  as  also  the  bullocks,  old  and  young,  of  the 
land  of  Edom,  so  that  their  "  land  shall  be  soaked  with 
blood,"  &c.  The  other  passage  is  Job  xxix.  d— 12,  "  Will 
the  teem  be  willing  to  serve  thee,  or  abide  by  the  cribi 
Canst  thou  bind  the  reem  with  his  band  in  the  furrow,  or 
will  he  harrow  the  valleys  after  thee  1  Wilt  thou  trust  him 
because  his  strength  is  great,  or  wilt  thou  leave  thy  labour 
to  him  %  Wilt  thou  believe  him,  that  he  will  bring  home 
thv  seed,  and  gather  it  into  thy  bam  V*  Here  Job  is  asked, 
whether  he  would  dare  to  intrust  to  the  rtewi  such  and  such 
labours  as  were  usually  performed  by  oxen.  Nothing  can 
be  more  appropriate  to  the  wild  buffalo  than  this  language ; 
and  we  have  seen  above  that  the  Hebrews  probably  knew 
it  only  in  a  wild  state.  The  only  other  passage  where  the 
reem  is  mentioned  is  Ps.  xxii.  21,  and  this  requires  a  more 
extended  notice.  The  Psalmist  in  deep  distress  says  in 
verse  12,  "  Many  bulls  (ja*-^)  have  compassed  me,  strong 
bulls  of  Bashan  have  beset  me  round.  They  gaped  upon 
me  with  their  mouths,  as  a  ravening  and  roanne  lion.  For 
dogs  have  compassed  me,"  Ac.  Here  it  will  be  observed 
that  three  animals  are  mentioned  as  besetting  the  writer, 
balls  of  Bashan,  lions,  dogs.  The  Psalmist  proceeds  to 
speak  of  his  deliverance ;  verse  20,  '*  Deliver  my  soul 
[me]  from  the  sword,  my  darling  fme]  from  the  power  of 
the  dog.  Save  me  Arom  the  lion^s  month :  for  thou  ha-st 
heard  [and  saved]  me  from  the  horns  or  the  reemim" 
Here  also  it  will  be  seen  are  three  animals,  corresponding 
to  the  three  before  mentioned  as  besetting  him,  but  ranged 
in  an  inverted  order,  viz.  the  dog,  the  lion,  and  the  reem,  in 
place  of  the  bulls  of  Bashan ;  that  is,  from  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  the  poem,  and  the  fact  that  these  animals  and  no 
others  are  alluded  to,  the  inference  is  almost  irresistible, 
that  the  reemim  of  verse  21  are  the  pdrim  of  verse  12,  the 
bulls  of  Bashan,  as  has  been  already  suggested  above.  At 
least  we  may  infer  that  the  reem  was  an  animal  not  so 
nnlike  those  bulls,  but  that  it  might  with  propriety  be  in- 
terchanged with  them  in  poetic  paiallelism ;  a  circumstance 
most  appropriately  true  of  the  wild  bnfialo,  and  of  him  cmly. 

From  all  these  considerations,  and  from  the  fact  that  the 
bufialo  must  have  been  far  better  known  in  western  Asia 
than  either  the  rhinoceros  or  the  oryx,  (even  if  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  reem  suited  these  animals  in  other  respects,)  we 
feel  justified  in*  assuming  the  taurut  buhaluSf  or  wild  Duf- 
falo,  to  be  the  reem  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures,  and  the  unie4fm 
of  the  ^n^lish  version. 

The  principal  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  assumption,  is 
the  fact  that  the  LXX  have  usually  translated  the  Hebrew 
reem  by  fu^tpttt.  unicorn^  one-kom.  It  must,  however,  be 
boine  m  mind,  that  these  translators  lived  many  centuries 
aOer  the  Hebrew  scriptures  were  written,  and  not  long 
im'eed  before  the  birth  of  Christ ;  they  lived,  too,  in  Egypt, 
where  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  buffalo  had  in  their  age 
begun  to  be  domesticated.  In  such  circumstances,  and 
being  unacquainted  with  the  animal  in  his  fierce  ana  sav- 
age state,  they  may  have  thought  that  the  allusions  to  the 
reem  vren  not  fully  answered  by  the  half-domesticated  ani- 
mal before  them,  and  they  may,  therefore,  have  felt  them- 
selves at  liberty  to  insert  the  name  of  some  animal  which 
seemed  to  them  more  appropriate.  That  they  did  often 
take  such  liberties,  is  well  known.  An  instance  occurs  in 
the  very  passage  of  Isaiah  above  quoted,  ch.  xxxiv.  7, 
where  tne  Hebrew  ism-tt^N  of  0^-^01,  "and  the  bullocks  with 
the  bulls,"  i.  e.  the  bulls  with  the  strong  ones,  or,  according 
10  Gesenins,  "  the  bulls  both  young  and  old :"  this  the  LXX 
translates,  «•!  •!  cfioi  gal  ol  rai^t,  **  and  the  rams  (or  wethers) 
and  the  bulls," — certainly  a  mUd  pro  quo  not  less  striking 
than  that  of  putting  imicom  for  hujfalo. 

That  the  LXX,  in  using  the  word  manoeeros,  (nnicom. 
one-horn,)  did  not  understand  by  it  the  rhinoceros,  would 
seem  obvious;  both  because  the  latter  always  bad  its  ap- 


propriate^and  pecuUar  name  in  Greek,  f^iW«M«K,  rUnoceroi^ 
noMe-kom,)  taken  from  the  position  of  its  nom  upon  the 
snout ;  and  also  from  the  circumstance  so  much'  msisted 
on  above  in  the  extracts  from  Mr.  Bruce,  that  the  rhino- 
ceros of  that  part  of  Africa  adjacent  to  Egypt  actually  has 
two  horns.  They  appear  rather  to  have  had  in  mind  the 
half-fabulo«»  unicorn,  described  by  Pliny,  but  lost  sight  of 
by  all  subsequent  naturalists;  ahhough  imperfect  hints  and 
accounts  of  a  similar  animal  have  bmi  given  by  travellers 
in  Africa  and  India,  in  different  centuries,  and  entirelv  in- 
dependent of  each  other.  The  interestine  nature  of  the 
subject  renders  it  proper  to  exhibit  here  all  the  evidence 
which  exists  in  respect  to  such  an  animal ;  especially  as  it 
is  nowheie  brought  together  in  the  English  language,  or 
at  least  in  no  such  form  as  to  render  it  generally  accessible. 

The  figure  of  the  unicorn,  in  various  attitudes,  is  depict- 
ed, according  to  Niebuhr,  on  almost  all  the  stair-cases 
found  among  the  ruins  of  Persepolis.  One  of  these  figures 
is  given  in  vol.  ii.  plate  xxiii.  of  Niebuhr's  Travels ;  and 
also  in  vol.  i.  p.  594, 595,  of  the  Travels  of  Sir  R.  K.  Por- 
ter. The  latter  traveller  supposes  it  to  be  the  representa- 
tion of  a  bull  with  a  single  nom.  Pliny,  in  speaking  of 
the  wild  beasts  of  India,  says  with  regard  to  the  animal  in 
question :  Asperrimam  autem  feram  mmweeroUmj  reHquo 
corpore  equo  sinilem,  capite  cervo,  pedibus  elepkanli,  caida 
aprOf  mugiiu  gram,  uno  comu  ni^rom^dia/rontecuUlorum 
diium  eminefSe.  Banc  Jjeram  vtvam  neganl  capi,  (Hist. 
Nat.  vii.  21.^  *'  The  unicorn  is  an  exceeding  fierce  ani- 
mal, resembling  a  horse  as  to  the  rest  of  its  body,  but  having 
the  head  like  a  sta^,  the  feet  like  an  elephant,  and  the  tail 
like  a  wild  boar :  its  roaring  is  loud,  and  it  has  a  black 
horn  of  about  two  cubits  projecting  from  the  middle  of  its 
forehead."  These  seem  to  be  the  chief  ancient  notices  of 
the  existence  of  the  animal  in  question. 

In  1530,  Ludivico  de  Bartema,  a  Roman  patrician,  trav- 
elled to  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  India ;  and  having  assumed  the 
character  of  a  Mussulman,  he  was  able  to  visit  Mecca  with 
the  Hadj,  or  great  caravan  of  pilgrims.  In  his  account  of 
the  curiosities  of  this  city,  m  Ramusio's  Collection  of 
Travels,  (Racotta  dt  Viaggi,  Venet.  1563,  p.  163,)  he  says : 
"  On  the  other  side  of  the  Caaba  is  a  walled  coun,  in  which 
we  saw  two  unicorns,  which  were  pointed  out  to  as  as  a 
rarity ;  and  they  are  indeed  truly  remarkable.  The  larger 
of  the  two  is  built  like  a  three-year-old  colt,  and  has  a  horn 
upon  the  forehead  abom  three  ells  long.  Tne  other  unicorn 
was  smaller,  like  a  yearling  foal,  and  has  a  bom  perhaps 
four  spans  long. — This  animal  has  the  colour  of  a  yellowish 
brown  horse,  a  head  like  a  stae,  a  neck  not  veiy  long,  with 
a  thin  mane.;  the  legs  are  small  and  slender,  like  those  of  a 
hind  or  roe ;  the  hoofs  of  the  forefeet  are  aivided,  and  re- 
semble the  hoofs  of  a  goat.  These  two  animals  were  sent 
to  the  sultan  of  Mecca,  as  a  rarity  of  great  value,  and  very 
seldom  fouhd,  by  a  king  of  Ethiopia,  who  wished  to  secure, 
by  this  present,  the  good  will  of  the  sultan  of  Mecca." 

Don  Juan  uabriel,  a  Portuguese  colonel,  who  lived 
several  years  in  Abvssinia,  assures  us,  that  in  the  region 
of  Agamos,  in  the  Abyssinian  province  of  Damota,  he  nad 
seen  an  animal  of  the  xbrm  and  size  of  a  middle-sized  horse, 
of  a  dark  chestnut-brown  colour,  and  with  a  whitish  horn, 
about  five  spans  long,  upon  the  forehead :  the  mane  and  tail 
were  black,  and  the  legs  short  and  slender.  Several  other 
Portugiiese,  who  were  placed  in  confinement  upon  a  high 
mountain  in  the  district  of  Namna,  bv  the  Abyssinian  king. 
Adamas  Saghedo,  related  that  thev  nad  seen,  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  sareral  unicorns  feeding.  (Ludolfs  Hist. 
iBthiop.  lib.  i.  c.  10.  n.  80,  se<}.)  These  accounts  are  con- 
firmed Dy  Father  Lobo,  who  lived  for  a  long  time  as  a  mis- 
sionary in  Abyssinia.  He  adds,  that  the  unicorn  is  extremely 
shy,  and  escapes  from  closer  cAxtervation  by  a  speedy  flight 
into  the  forests ;  for  which  reason  there  is  no  exact  de- 
scription of  him.  (Voyage  histor.  d'Abyssinie,  Amst.  1728, 
vol.  i.p.  83, 291.^  All  these  accounts  are  certainly  not  ap- 
plicable to  the  rnincceros ;  although  it  is  singular  that  Mr. 
Bruce  speaks  only  of  the  latter  animal  as  not  uncommon 
in  Abyssinia,  and  makes  apparently  no  allusion  to  the  above 
accounts. 

In  more  recent  times  we  find  further  traces  of  the  am 
mal  in  question  in  Southern  Africa.  Dr.  Sparrmann,  the 
Swedish  naturalist,  who  visited  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  the  adjacent  regions  ^  *^e  years  1772-1776.  gives,  in 
his  travels,  the  following  account :  Jacob  Knock,  .-a  oib- 
serving  peasant  on  Hippopocamue  river,  who  had  travelled 
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over  the  gnneater  part  of  Southern  Africa,  found  on  the  face 
of  a  perpendicular  rock  a  drawing  made  by  the  Hottentots, 
representing  a  qnadruped  with  one  horn.  The  Hottentots 
told  him  that  the  animal  there  represented  was  very  like 
the  horse  on  which  he  rode,  but  had  a  straight  horn  upon 
the  forehead.  They  added,  that  these  one-horned  animals 
were  rare,  that  they  ran  with  great  rapidity,  and  were  also 
rery  fierce.  They  also  described  the  manner  of  hunting 
them.  *'  It  is  not  probable,''  Dr.  Sparrmann  remarks, "  that 
the  savages  wholly  invented  this  story,  and  that  too  so  very 
circumstantially ;  still  less  can  we  supoose,  that  they  should 
have  received  and  retained,  merely  from  history  or  tradi- 
tion, the  remembrance  of  such  an  animal.  These  regions 
are  very  seldom  visited;  and  the  creature  might,  therefore, 
long  remain  unknown.  That  an  animal  so  rare  should  not 
be  better  known  to  the  modern  world,  proves  nothine 
against  its  existence.  The  greater  part  or  Africa  is  still 
among  the  terra  incognita.  Even  the  giraffe  has  been 
again  discovered  onlv  within  comparatively  a  few  years. 
So  also  the  gnu^  whichi  till  recently,  was  held  to  be  a  fable 
of  the  ancients." 

A  somewhat  more  definite  account  of  a  similar  animal  is 
contained  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Zealand  Acadennrof 
Sciences  at  Flushing.  (Pt.  xv.  Middelb.  1792.  Pnef  p. 
Ivi.)  The  account  was  transmitted  to  the  society  in  1791, 
fVom  the  Cape  of  GkNxl  Hope,  by  Mr.  Henry  Cloete.  It 
states  that  a  Dastard  Hottentot,  Gerrit  Slinger  oy  name,  re- 
lated, that  while  engaged  several  years  before  with  a  party, 
in  pursuit  of  the  savage  Bushmen,  they  had  got  sight  of 
nine  strange  animals,  which  they  followed  on  horseback, 
and  shot  one  of  them.  This  animal  resembled  a  horse,  and 
was  of  a  light-gray  colour,  with  white  stripes  under  the 
lower  jaw.  It  had  a  single  horn,  directly  in  fh)nt,  as  long 
as  one's  arm,  and  at  the  base  about  as  thick.  Towards  the 
middle  the  horn  was  somewhat  flattened^  but  had  a  sharp 

Soint;  it  was  not  attached  to  the  bone  of  the  forehead,  but 
zed  only  in  the  skin.  The  head  was  like  that  or  the 
horse,  and  the  size  also  about  the  same.  The  hoofs  were 
round,  like  those  of  a  horse,  but  divided  below  like  those  of 
oxen.  This  remarkable  animal  was  shot  between  the  so- 
called  Table  Mountain  and  Hippopotamus  river,  about  six- 
teen da3rs'  journey  on  horse-back  from  Cambedo,  which 
would  he  about  a  month's  journey  in  ox-wagons  from  Cape- 
town. Mr.  Cloete  mentions,  that  several  different  natives 
and  Hottentots  testify  to  the  existence  of  a  similar  animal 
widi  one  horn,  of  which  they  profe^  to  have  seen  drawings 
bv  hundreds,  made  by  the  Bushmen  on  rocks  and  stones. 
Be  supposes  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  obtain  one  of 
these  animal«,  if  desired.  His  letter  is  dated  at  the  Cape, 
April  8, 1791.  (See  thus  far  Rosenmuller's  Altes  u.  neues 
Morgenland,  ii.  p.  9G9,  seq.  Leipz.  1818.) 

Suoh  appekr  to  have  been  the  latest  accounts  of  the  ani- 
mal in  question,  when  it  was  again  suddenly  brought  into 
notice  as  existing  in  the  elevated  regions  of  central  India. 
The  Quarterly  Review  for  Oct.  1820,  (vol.  xxiv.  p.  190,) 
in  a  notice  of  Frazier's  tour  through  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains, goes  on  to  remark  as  follows:  "  We  have  no  doubt 
that  a  little  time  will  bring  to  light  many  objects  of  natural 
nistor^  peculiar  to  the  elevated  regions  of  Central  Asia, 
and  hitherto  unknown  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
kingdoms,  particularly  in  the  two  former.  This  is  an 
opinion  which  we  have  long  entertained ;  but  we  are  led 
to  the  expression  of  it  on  the  present  occasion,  by  having 
been  favoured  with  the  perusal  of  a  most  interestmg  com- 
munication from  Major  Latter,  commandJhg  in  the  rajah  of 
Sikkim's  territories,  in  the  hilly  country  east  of  Nepaul, 
addressed  to  Adjutant-general  Nicol,  and  transmitted  by  him 
to  the  Marquis  of  Hastings.  This  important  paper  expli- 
citly states  that  the  unicorn,  so  long  considered  as  a  faou- 
lous  animal,  actually  exists  at  this  moment  in  the  interior 
vf  Thibet,  where  it  is  well  known  to  the  inhabitants. 
•This,'— we  cray  from  the  Major's  letter— *  is  a  very 
curious  fact,  ana  it  may  be  necessary  to  mention  how  the 
circumstance  became  known  to  me.  In  a  Thibetian  man- 
uscript, containing  the  names  of  different  animals,  which  I 
piocured  the  other  day  from  the  hills,  XheMnieom  is  classed 
under  the  head  of  those  whose  hoofs  are  divided :  it  is  call- 
ed the  one^homed  tso*p0.  Upon  inquiring  what  kind  of 
animal  it  was,  to  our  astonishment,  the  person  who  brought 
the  manuscript  described  exactly  the  unicorn  of  the  an- 
cients ;  saying,  that  it  was  a  native  of  the  interior  of  Thibet, 
4ibi«at  the  site  of  a  f4UioOf  [a  horse  from  twelve  to  thirteen 


hands  high,]  fierce  and  extremely  wild  *  seldom,  if  ever, 
cauffht  aUve,  but  frequently  shot:  and  that  the  flesh  was 
used  for  food.'— *  The  person,'  Major  Latter  adds,*  who 
gave  me  this  information,  has  repeatedly  seen  these  ani- 
mals, and  eaten  the  flesh  of  them.  They  go  together  in 
herds,  like  our  wild  buffaloes,  and  are  very  frequently  to 
be  met  with  on  the  borders  of  thi.  great  desert,  about  a 
month's  journey  from  Lassa,  in  that  part  of  the  country  in- 
habited by  the  wandering  Tartars.' 

"  This  communication  is  accompanied  by  a  drawing 
made  by  the  messenger  from  recollection.  U  bears  some 
resemblance  to  a  horseibut  has  cloven  hoofs,  a  long  curved 
horn  growing  out  of  tne  forehead,  and  a  boar-shaped  tail, 
like  that  of  the /era  man4H:eros  described  by  Pliny.  From 
its  herding  together,  as  the  unicorn  of  the  scriptures  is  said 
to  do,  as  well  as  Arom  the  rest  of  the  description,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  cannot  be  the  rhinoceros,  whicn  is  a  solitary 
animal ;  besides.  Major  Latter  states,  that  in  the  Thibetian 
manuscript  the  rhinoceros  is  described  under  the  name  of 
servOf  ana  classed  with  the  elephant;  'neither,'  says  he, 
'  is  it  the  wild  horse,  (well  known  in  Thibet,)  for  that  has 
also  a  different  name,  and  is  classed  in  the  manuscript  with 
the  animals  which  have  the  hoofs  undivided.'—'!  have 
written,'  he  subjoins,  *  to  the  Sachia  Lama,  requesting  him 
to  procure  me  a  perfect  skin  of  the  animal,  with  the  head, 
horn,  and  hoofs;  but  it  will  be  a  longtime  before  I  can  get 
it  down,  for  they  are  not  to  be  met  with  nearer  than  a 
month's  journey  from  Lassa.' " 

As  a  sequel  to  this  account,  we  find  the  following  para- 
graph in  the  Calcutta  Government  Gazette,  August,  1821 : 
"  Major  Latter  has  obtained  the  horn  of  a  young  unicorn 
from  the  Sachia  Lama,  which  is  now  before  us.  It  is 
twenty  inches  in  length ;  at  the  root  it  is  four  inches  and  a 
half  m  circumference,  and  tapers  to  a  point ;  it  is  black, 
rather  flat  at  the  sides,  and  has  fiflecn  rings,  but  they  are 
only  prominent  on  one  side ;  it  is  nearly  straight.  Major 
Latter  expects  to  obtain  the  head  of  the  animal,  with  the  hoofs 
and  the  slcin,  very  shortly,  which  will  afford  positive  proot 
of  the  form  and  character  of  the  iso'fWy  or  Thibet  unicorn.* 

Such  are  the  latest  accounts  which  have  reached  us  of 
this  animal ;  and  although  their  credibility  cannot  well  be 
contested^  and  the  coincidence  of  the  description  with  that 
of  Pliny  IS  so  striking,  yet  it  is  singular  that  in  the  lapse  of 
more  than  ten  years^  (1832,)  nothing  Airther  should  have 
been  heard  on  a  subject  so  interesting. — But  whatever  may 
be  the  fact  as  to  the  existence  of  this  animal,  the  adoption 
of  it  by  the  LXX,  as  being  the  Hebrew  vwem,  cannot  well 
be  correct ;  both  for  the  rea.sons  already  adduced  above, 
and  also  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  reem  was  evident- 
ly an  animal  frequent  and  well  known  in  the  countries 
where  the  scenes  of  the  Bible  are  laid ;  while  the  unicorn, 
at  all  events,  is  and  was  an  animal  of  exceeding  rarity.^ 
Robinson  in  Calmkt. 

• 

Yer.  12.  The  righteous  shall  floorish  like  the 
palm-tree ;  he  shall  grow  like  a  cedar  in  Leb- 
anon. 

The  palm-tree  is  very  common  in  Judea.  and  In  the  sur- 
rounding regions.  The  Hebrews  call  it  (ion)  Umar^  and 
the  Greeks  ^tpiL  ]^^enix.  The  finest-palm  trees  grow 
about  Jericho  anu  Enseddi;  they  also  flourish  in  great 
numbers  along  the  banks  of  Jordan^  and  towards  Scytho- 
polis.  Jericho  is  by  way  of  distinction  called  "  the  citv  of 
palm-trees."  It  seems  indeed  to  have  been  recognised  as 
the  common  symbol  of  the  Holy  Land ;  for  Judea  is  repre- 
sented on  several  coins  of  Vespasian,  by  a  diaoonaoiate 
woman  sittinf^  under  a  palm-tree ;  and  in  like  manner,  upon 
the  Greek  coin  of  his  son  Titus,  struck  on  a  similar  occa* 
sion,  we  see  a  shield  suspended  on  a  palm-tree,  with  a  vic- 
tory writing  upon  it.  Tne  same  tree  is  delineate)  upon  a 
medal  of  Domitian,  as  an  emblem  of  NeapoKs  or  Naplosa, 
the  ancient  Sicbem ;  and  upon  a  medal  oi  Trajan,  it  » the 
symbol  of  Sepphoris,  the  metropolis  of  Galilee.  Prom  these 
facts  it  may  oe  presumed  that  the  palm-tree  was  formerly 
much  cultivated  in  Palestine.  Several  of  them  still  grow 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jericho,  wnich  abounds  with 
water^  where  the  climate  is  warm,  and  the  soil  sandy ;  a 
situauon  In  which  they  delight,  and  where  they  rise  to  AiU 
maturity.  But  at  Jerusalem,  Sichem,  and  other  places 
to  the  northward,  two  or  three  of  them  are  rarely  seett 
together;  and  even  these,  as  their  fruit  seldom  or  Aevw 
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comes  to  manuritjr,lare  of  no  farther  senrice  than,  like  the 
palm-tree  of  Deborah,  lo  shade  the  dwellings  of  the  parched 
inhabitants,  or  to  supply  them  with  brancMS  at  the  solemn 
festival.  The  present  condition  and  quality  of  palm-trees 
in  Canaan,  leads  us  to  conclude,  that  they  never  at  any  time 
were  either  very  numerous  or  fruitful  in  that  country.  The 
opinion  that  Phenice  is  the  same  with  a  country  of  date- 
trees,  does  not  appear  probable ;  for  if  such  a  valuable 
plant  had  ever  been  cultivated  in  Palestine  with  success,  it 
would  have  been  cultivated  down  to  the  present  times,  as 
in  Egypt  and  in  BarbBr}[.  In  these  coimiries  the  traTeller 
meets  with  large  plantations  of  palm-trees  on  the  seacoast, 
as  well  as  in  the  interior ;  although  those  only  which  grow 
in  the  sandy  deserts  of  Sahara,  and  the  regions  of  Getnlia, 
and  the  Jereeda,  bring  their  fruit  to  perfection.  They  are 
propagated  chiefly  from  young  shoots  taken  from  the  roots 
of  luli-giown  trees;  which,  if  well  transplanted  and  taken 
care  of.  will  yield  their  fruit  in  the  sixth  or  seyenth  year; 
while  those  which  are  raised  immediately  from  the  kernel, 
will  not  bear  till  about  their  sixteenth  year.  This  method 
of  raising  the  foipif,  or  palm,  and  particularly  the  circum- 
stance, that  wnen  the  old  trunk  dies,  young  shoots  are 
never  wanting  to  succeed  it,  may  bare  given  occasion  to 
the  well-known  fable  of  the  ^nix,  ^hich  perishes  in  a 
flame  of  her  own  kindling ;  while  a  young  one  springs 
ttom  her  ashes,  to  continue  the  race. 

The  palm-tree  arrives  at  its  greatest  vigour  about  thirty 
years  alter  being  transplanted,  and  continues  in  full  strength 
and  beauty  for  seventy  years  longer,  producing  yearly  fif- 
teen or  twenty  clusters  of  dates,  each  of  them  weighing  fif- 
teen or  twenty  pounds.  AAer  this  period  it  begins  grad- 
nally  to  decline,  and  usually  falls  about  the  latter  end  of 
its  second  century.  "  Cui  placet  curas  agere  seculorum," 
says  Palladius,  *'  depalmis  cogitet  conserendis."  It  requires 
no  other  culture  and  attendance  than  to  be  well  watered 
once  in  four  or  five  days,  and  to  have  a  few  of  the  lower 
boughs  lopped  off  when  they  be^  to  droop  or  wither. 
These,  whose  stumps  or  pollices,  in  being  thus  gradually 
left  upon  the  trunk,  serve,  like  so  many  rounds  ofa  ladder, 
lo  climb  up  the  tree,  either  to  fecundate  or  to  lop  it,  or  to 
gather  the  fruit,  are  quickly  supplied  with  others,  which 
gradually  hang  down  from  the  crown  or  top,  contributing 
both  to  the  re^lar  and  uniform  growth  of  this  tall,  knot- 
less,  and  beautiful  tree,  and  to  its  perpetual  and  delightful 
verdure. 

It  is  usual  with  persons  of  better  station,  to  entertain  their 
guests  on  days  or  ioyous  festivity  with  the  honey  of  the 
palm-tree.  This  they  procure  by  cutting  off  the  nead  or 
crown  of  one  of  the  more  vigorous  plants,  and  scooping 
the  top  of  the  trunk  into  the  soape  ot  a  basin,  where  the 
sap  in  ascendmz  lodges  itself,  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four 
quarts  a  day,  during  the  first  week  or  fortnight;  after 
which  the  quantity  daily  diminishes,  and  at  the  end  of  six 
weeks  or  two  months  the  juices  are  entirely  consumed,  the 
tree  becomes  dry,  and  serves  only  for  timber  or  fire- wood. 
This  liquor,  which  has  a  more  luscious  sweemess  than 
honey,  is  of  the  consistence  of  a  thin  syrup,  but  quickly 
grows  tart  and  ropy,  acquiring  an  intoxicating  Quality, 
and  giving  by  distillation  an  agreeable  spirit — the  Aaraky 
of  the  natives,  and  the  palm-wine  of  the  natural  his- 
torian. 

The  palm  is  on%  >f  the  most  beantiful  trees  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom ;  it  is  upright,  lofty,  verdant,  and  embower- 
ing. It  grows  by  the  orook  or  well  of  living  water ;  and 
resisting  every  attempt  to  press  or  bend  it  downward,  shoots 
directly  towards  heaven.  For  this  reason,  perhaps,  it  was 
regardfed  by  the  ancients  as  peculiarly  sacred,  ana  there- 
fore most  frequently  a  '7d  in  adorning  their  temples.  The 
chosen  symbol  of  constancy,  fruitfnlness,  patience,  and 
victory ;  the  more  it  is  oppressed,  the  more  it  flourishes,  the 
higher  it  grows,  and  the  stronger  and  broader  the  top  ex- 
pan'ls.  To  this  majestic  and  useful  tree  the  child  of  God 
is  compared  in  the  Iioly  scriptures,  with  singular  elegance 
and  propriety.  Adorned  with  the  beauties  of  holiness,  and 
rich  in  the  mercies  of  the  covenant,  fruitful  in  good  works, 
and  reposing  all  his  thoughts  in  beaveo,  precious  in  the 
sight  of  God,  and  tovely  in  the  view  of  every  rational  being 
capable  of  forming  a  just  estimate  of  his  character,  he  may 
well  be  said  to  flourish  like  the  palm-tree,  and  to  grow  like 
a  cedar  in  Lebanon.  "  Planted  in  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
he  shall  flourish  in  the  courts  of  onr  God.  He  shall  still 
bring  forth  fruit  in  old  age ;  he  shall  be  fat  and  flourish- 


ing; to  show  tkitthe  Lord  is  upright;  that  he  is  his  rock; 
aim  there  is  no  unrighteousness  in  nim.''— Paxton. 


much  fruit."— RoaERTs. 


Ver.  13.  Thoae  that  be  planted  in  the  house  of 
the  LoRB  shall  flourish  in  the  courts  of  our 
God. 

The  being  planted  in  the  house  of  God,  or  in  its  courts, 
may  allude  to  an  ancient  custom,  still  used  in  the  East,  of 
planting  trees  in  the  courtyard  of  a  house.  Plais^'^l,  in 
nis  Journal  from  Busserah  to  Aleppo,  informs  us,  tr.4t  tiie 
people  of  Aleppo  plant  a  cypress-tree  in  the  courtyard  of 
their  houses.  Dr.  Fryer,  m  his  new  account  of  L.e  East 
Indies  and  Persia,  describes  a  nabob's  apartments  as  en- 
compassing in  the  middle  a  verdant  quadrangle  of  trees 
and  Diams.  It  is  also  observable,  that  the  Jews,  though 
forbidden  to  plant  trees  in  the  temple,  planted  them  in 
their  proseuchae,  which  were,  in  some  sort,  houses  of  God. 
— BimoxR. 

Ver.  U.  They  shall  still  bring  forth  fruit  in  old 
age ;  they  shall  be  &t  and  flourishing. 

The  Hebrew,  instead  of  flourishing,  has,  "orxbn!" 
Ainsworth,  "  shall  be  fat  and  green."  Of  a  very  oki  man 
who  has  retained  his  strength,  the  Hindoos  say,  "  he  is  a 
aaxBN  veteran.*'  *'See  that  paicke-killaven,  (green  old 
man,)  how  strong  he  is."  "  My  friend,  if  you  act  in  this 
way,  you  will  never  Be  a  green  old  man."  A  man  who 
has  been  long  noted  for  roguery  is  called  a  foUke-kaUofti^  a 
green  rogue ;  and  a  well-known  utterer  of  falsehoods,  a 
green  liar.  **  Ah !  my  lord !"  says  the  relieved  mendicant, 
^  in  your  old  age  von  will  be  fat  and  flourishing ;"  or,  "  Yoo 
will  be  a  green  old  man." — Robbrts. 

PSALM  CI. 

Ver.  3.  I  will  set  no  wicked  thing  before  mine 

eyes :  I  hate  the  work  of  them  that  turn  aside ; 

it  shall  not  cleave  to  me. 

Pleasure  or  displeasiire,  approbation  or  abhorrence,  may 
be  known  by  the  look,  or  the  cast  of  the  eye.  What  we 
are  pleased  and  delighted  with  attracts  ana  fixes  the  eye. 
What  we  dislike  or  hate,  we  turn  away  from  the  sight  of; 
and  when  the  Psalmist  resolves  that  he  would  naifec  kis 
eyes  upon  anf  evil  Ming,  he  means,  he  would  never  give 
it  the  least  countenance  or  encouragement,  but  treat  it  with 
displeasure,  as  what  he  hated,  and  was  determined  to  pim* 
ish.  For  he  adds,  '*  I  hate  the  work  of  them  that  turn 
aside."  Mr.  Schnltens  hath  shown  in  his  commentary  on 
Prov.  vii.  35,  that  new  hath  a  much  stronger  and  more  sig- 
nificant meaning  than  that  of  mere  turning  aside ;  and 
that  it  is  used  of  an  unruly  horse,  that  champs  upon  the 
bit  through  his  fiery  impatience;  and  when  applied  to  a 
bad  man,  denotes  one  impatient  of  all  restraint,  of  unbridled 
passions,  and  who  is  headstrong  and  ungovernable  in  the 
gratification  of  them,  trampling  on  all  the  obligations  of 
religion  and  virtue.  Such  as  these  are  the  deserved  objects 
of  the  hatred  of  all  ^ood  men,  whose  criminal  deviations 
and  presumptuous  crimes  they  detest ;  none  of  which  shaU 
cleave  to  them ;  they  will  not  oarbour  the  love  of  or  inch* 
nation  to  them,  nor  habitually  commit  them,  nor  enconraga 
the  practice  of  them.-— Cuanoles. 

PSALM  CII. 
Ver.  3.  For  my  days  are  consumed  like  smoke, 
and  my  bones  are  burned  as  a  hearth. 

A  person  believing  himself  to  be  near  death,  says,  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  soul,  *'  Alas !  my  days  have  passed  away 
like  smoke;  my  bones  are  as  a  firebrand." — Robbrts. 

Ver.  6.  I  am  like  a  pelican  cf  the  wilderness;  1 
am  like  an  owl  of  the  desen. 

The  pelican  is  another  bird  rf  ^be  desert,  to  whicn  mc 
sacred  writers  sometimes  allude  Its  Hebrew  name  is 
kaath,  literally,  the  vomiter  ^nn  Ae  Hebrew  verp  naam. 
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to  vomit.  The  reaaon  aflsi^ed  for  this  name  hy  the  an- 
nttts  is,  that  it  discharges  the  shells  it  had  swallowed, 
Rfter  they  have  been  opened  b^  the  heat  of  its  belly,  in  order 
io  pick  out  the  fish,  which  form  its  pnncipai  food.  This 
ract,  says  Bkxshart,  is  so  generally  attested  by  the  writers  of 
aatiquity,  that  it  cannot  be  called  in  question ;  and  then 
cites  a  great  namber  of  authorities  in  its  support.  But  with 
all  deference  to  this  learned  writer,  it  may  be  justly  doubt- 
ed, if  this  bird  really  takes  the  shell-fish  on  which  it  feeds 
into  its  stomach,  in  the  first  instance ;  it  is  more  j)robable 
that  it  deposites  them  in  the  bag  or  pouch  under  its  lower 
chap,  which  serves  not  only  as  a  net  tog^atch,  but  also  as  a 
repository  for  its  food.  In  ieeding  its  young  ones,  (whether 
this  bag  is  loaded  with  water  or  more  solid  food,)  the  peli- 
ean  squeezes  the  contents  of  it  into  their  mouths,  oy  strong- 
ly compressing  it  upon  its  breast  with  its  bill ;  an  action 
which  may  well  justify  the  propriety  of  the  name  which  it 
received  from  the  ancient  Hebrews.  To  the  same  habit,  it 
is  probable,  may  be  traced  the  traditionary  report,  that  the 
pelican,  in  feeding  her  young,  pierces  her  own  breast,  and 
nourishes  them  with  her  blood. 

.  Dr.  Shaw  contends,  that  kaath  cannot  mean  the  pelican, 
becaose  the  royal  Psalmist  describes  it  as  a  bird  of  the  wil- 
derness, where  that  fowl  must  necessarily  starve,  because 
its  large  webbed  feet,  and  capacious  pouch,  with  the  man- 
ner of  catching  its  food,  which  can  only  be  in  the  water, 
show  it  to  be  entirely  a  water-fowl.  But  this  objection  pro- 
ceeds on  the  supposition,  that  the  deserts  which  it  frequents 
contain  no  water,  which  is  a  mistake;  for  Ptolemy  places 
three  lakes  in  the  interior  parts  of  Marmorica,  which  is  ex- 
tremely desolate ;  and  Moses  informs  us,  that  the  people  of 
Israel  met  with  the  waters  of  Mara,  and  the  fountams  of 
Elim,  in  the  barren  sands  of  Arifbia.  Besides,  it  is  well 
known  that  a  water-fowl  oAen  retires  to  a  great  distance 
from  her  favourite  haunts ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  a  fact, 
which  Parkhurst  states  from  the  writings  of  Isidore,  that 
the  pelican  inhabits  the  solitudes  of  the  Nile.  This  far- 
famed  river,  as  we  know  ih>m  the  travels  of  Mr.  Bruce, 
rolls  its  flood  through  an  immense  and  frightful  desert, 
where  water-fowls  of  difi!erent  kinds  undoubtedly  find  a  se- 
cure retreat.  Mr.  Bruce  himself  sprang  a  duck  in  the 
burning  wilderness,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  its 
banks,  which  immediately  winded  her  flight  towards  it;  a 
clear  proof  of  her  being  familiarly  acquainted  with  its 
course.  From  this  circumstance  we  may  infer,  that  the 
pelican  is  no  stranger  to  the  most  desert  and  inhospitable 
borders  of  the  Nile.  It  also  appears  from  Damir,  the  Ara- 
bian naturalist  quoted  by  Bochart.  that  the  pelican,  like  the 
duck  which  Bruce  found  in  the  aeseit  of  Senaar,  does  not 
always  remain  in  the  water,  but  sometimes  retires  from  it 
to  a  great  distance ;  and  indeed  its  monstrous  pouch,  which, 
according  to  Edwards,  in  his  natural  history  of  birds,  is  ca- 
pable of  receiving  twice  the  size  of  a  man's  head,  seems  to 
be  given  it  for  this  very  reason,  that  it  might  not  want  food 
foi  itself  and  its  young  ones,  when  at  a  distance  from  the 
water. 

Bochart  is  of  opinion,  that  kaath,  in  some  passages  of 
scripture,  is  intended  to  express  the  bittern,  wnich  dfifiers 
from  the  pelican,  by  his  own  admission,  only  in  the  form  of 
the  bill.  Thus  tne  holy  Psalmist  complains,  **  I  am  like  a 
pelican  (bittern)  of  the  wilderness;  I  am  like  an  owl  of  the 
desert."  The  clear  and  consistent  exposition  of  this  pas- 
sage, he  contends,  requires  the  word  kaath  to  be  rendered 
bittern ;  because  the  sacred  writer  compares  himself  to  the 
bittern  and  the  owl,  or  more  properly  the  ostrich,  on  ac- 
count of  his  groaning.  It  is  therefore  natural  to  conclude, 
that  both  these  animals  have  a  mournful  cry.  Many  rea- 
:tf>ns  have  been  advanced,  to  prove  that  the  chos,  rendered 
in  our  translation  the  owl,  is  m  reality  the  female  ostrich; 
of  which  this  is  one,  that  it  has  a  most  hideous  voice^  re- 
sembling, in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  the  lamentations 
of  a  human  being  in  deep  affliction.  That  the  Psalmist 
may  be  consistent  with  himself,  the  same  thing  must  be  as- 
serted of  the  kaath,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  admit,  if 
that  term  signified  only  the  pelican ;  for  natural  historians 
observe  a  profound  silence  in  relation  to  the  voice  of  that 
bird.  But  if  the  name  kaath  is  common  to  the  bittem>and 
The  pelican,  the  difficulty  vanishes,  for  the  former  has  a 
clear  voice.  All  the  ancient  natural  historians  agree,  that 
•he  bittern,  by  inserting  its  bill  in  the  mud  of  the  marsh,  or 
-» tinging  it  under  water,  utters  a  most  disagreeable  cry, 
>e  roaring  of  a  bull,  or  the  sound  of  distant  thunder. 


But  the  opinion  of  that  celebrated  writer,  in  this  instance, 
rests  upon  a  false,  or  at  least  an  uncertain  foundation.  1  he 
afilicted  Psalmist  seems  to  refer,  not  so  much  to  the  plaints 
ive  voice  of  these  birds,  as  to  their  lonely  situation  m  the 
wilderness.  One  of  the  first  and  most  common  effects  of 
pungent  sorrow,  is  the  desire  of  solitude;  and  on  this  occa- 
sion  the  royal  Psalmist,  oppressed  with  grief,  seems  to  have 
become  weary  of  society,  and  Ijke  the  pelican,  or  the  fe- 
male ostrich,  tp  have  contracted  a  relish  for  deep  retire- 
ment Besides,  as  our  author  allows,  that  the  pelican  and 
the  bittern  difier  only  in  the  form  of  the  bill,  the  translation 
for  which  he  contends  is  of  no  real  importance ;  and  it  is 
certainly  a  good  rule  to  admit  of  no  change  in  a  received 
translation,  unless  it  can  be  shown,  that  the  new  term  or 
phrase  expresses  the  meaning  of  the  original  with  greater 
justness,  propriety,  or  elegance. 

The  bird  of  night,  which,  like  the  ostrich,  delights  in  the 
desert  and  soMthry  place,  is  distinguished  by  several  names 
in  the  sacred  writings.  In  the  book  of  Psalms,  it  is  men- 
tioned under  the  name  kous^  which  is  evidently  derived 
from  the  verb  kasak^  to  hides  because  the  owl  constantly 
hides  herself  in  the  daytime,  and  comes  abroad  in  the 
eveniojg.  The  Seventy,  Theodotion,  Aquila,  and  other  in- 
terpreters, render  it  vinrriffopo^,  in  English,  the  homed  owL 
The  learned  Bochart  suspected  that  hrns  might  denote  the 
onocTotaiuSf  thas  named  irom  its  monstrous  cap  or  bag  un- 
der the  lower  chap.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  kous  might 
properly  enough  be  given  as  a  name  to  that  bird,  from  this 
extraordinary  circumstance  in  its  form ;  but  aAer  the  most 
diligent  inquirv,  the  writer  has  not  been  able  to  discover 
any  difference  between  the  pelican  of  the  ancients,  and  the 
onocroUUus ;  and  as  kaath  is  mentioned  in  the  same  con- 
texts with  kimSf  and  rendered  in  the  ancient  versions  either 
the  pelican  or  imocroUUus,  kous,  in  his  opinion,  most  have 
a  different  meaning.  This  idea  receives  no  little  confirm- 
ation from  a  passage  in  the  hundred  ami  second  Psalm,  where 
kous  is  followed  in  constynction  by  haraboih^  and  sienifics 
kous^  not  of  the  desert,  as  we  render  it,  but  of  the  desolate 
or  ruined  buildings;  which  exactly  corresponds  with  the 
habits  of  the  owl,  but  does  not  seem  so  applicable  to  the 
onoorolaiia^  or  pelican.  Bnffon  calls  the  homed  owl  the 
eag:le  of  the  night,  and  the  sovereign  of  that  tribe  of  birds 
which  shun  the  li&ht  of  day,  and  never  fly  but  in  the  even- 
ing, or  ailer  it  is  dark.  But,  as  a  description  of  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  illustration  of  no  passage  of  scripture,  it 
falls  not  within  the  design  of  this  work.  The  voice  of  the 
horned  owl  is  said  to  be  frightful,  and  is  often  heard  re- 
sounding in  the  silence  of  night ;  which  is  the  season  of  his 
activity,  when  he  flies  abroad  in  search  of  his  prey.  He 
inhabits  the  lonely  rocks  or  deserted  towers  on  the  sides  of 
the  mountains;  he  seldom  descends  into  the  plain,  and 
never  willingly  perches  upon  trees.  The  dreary  and  fright- 
ful note  of  the  owl  sounding  along  the  desert,  and  alarming 
or  terrifying  the  birds  that  are  reposing  in  their  nests,  rep- 
resents, in  a  very  striking  manner,  the  deep  and  lonely  af- 
flictions of  the  royal  Psalmist,  and  the  affecting  complaints 
which  his  distresses  wrung  from  his  bosom. 

Yanauph  is  another  term  which  our  translators  render 
the  owl ;  it  occurs  only  three  times  in  the  sacred  volume, 
and  is  derived  from  the  verb  naskaph,  to  blow,  or  from  nt- 
shephf  the  twilight  or  the  dawn.  It  is  supposed  to  denote  a 
species  of  owl,  which  flies  about  in  the  twilight ;  and  is  the 
same  as  the  twilight  bird.  But  of  this  interpretation  Park- 
burst  disapproves,  contending,  that  since  the  yansuph  is 
clearly  mentioned  by  Moses  among  the  water-fowls,  and 
the  ^venty  have  in  two  passages  rendered  it  by  ibis,  it 
should  seem  to  mean  some  kind  of  water-fowl,  resembling 
the  bird  of  that  name :  and  from  its  derivation,  remarkable 
for  its  blowing.  And  of  such  birds,  he  says,  the  mi«t  emi- 
nent seems  to  be  the  bittern,  which,  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, is  called  the  mire-drum,  from  the  noise  it  makes, 
which  may  be  heard  a  long  way  off.  But  the  opinion  of 
Bochart,  that  it  denotes  the  owl,  is  more  probable ;  because 
the  owl  delights  in  the  silent  desert,  where  little  or  no  wa- 
ter is  to  be  round ;  while  the  ibis  is  an  aquatic  bird,  whose 
instincts  lead  it  to  the  lake,  or  running  stream.  In  the 
thirty-fourth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  the  ffonmpk  is  mentioned  as 
frequenting  the  desolated  lana  of  Edom,  which,  according 
to  Dr.  Shaw,  is  remarkably  destitute  of  water,  and  by  eon- 
seqaence,  quite  improper  for  the  abode  of  a  water-fowl, 
which  feeds  on  flsh.  It  is  admittted  that  the  kaaik,  or  pelf- 
can,  anoUier  waler-fowl,  is  mentioned  in  the  same  text 
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with  fmmifki  that  all  the  lai«r  water-fowls  are  extreme- 
ly ehj;  that  they  sometimes  build  their  nests  in  retired 
macesi  a  long  way  from  the  water  where  they  seek  their 
food ;  and  that  even  the  common  heron  will  come  at  least 
Cwelire  or  fourteen  miles,  and  perhaps  mach  farther,  from 
her  nsnal  residence,  to  the  lakes  and  streams  which  abound 
with  fish.  But  no  argument  can  be  founded  on  the  ar- 
rangements of  scripture,  in  matters  of  this  kind ;  because 
the  inspired  writers  do  not  always  observe  a  strict  order, 
or  scientific  classification.  It  ought  also  to  be  remember- 
ed, that  in  the  passage  quoted  from  Isaiah,  the  ffonsupk  is 
connected  with  the  raven,  which  is  not  an  aquatic  bird. 
The  owl  and  the  raven  are  associated  with  greater  propri- 
etv  in  scenes  of  desolation,  to  which  they  have  been  assign- 
ed bv  the  common  suflTrage  of  mankind,  and  accordingly  re- 
garded as  inauspicious  birds,  and  objects  of  fear  ancTaver- 
sion  :— 

"Foaduiae  fit  volnerls  Tentori  niwtia  loctat 
IgnaTOS  bubo  dinun  mortalibui  omea.'* — Ovt'd.. 

The  presence  of  the  owl  and  the  raven,  two  hateful  birds, 
in  company  with  the  cormorant  and  the  bittern,  greatly 
heighten  the  general  effect  of  the  picture  delineated  by  the 
prophet:  "  Bat  the  cormorant  and  the  bittern  shall  possess 
It;  the  owl  also  and  the  raven  shall  dwell  in  it;  and  he 
shall  stretch  out  upon  it  the  line  of  confusion,  and  the  stones 
of  emptiness."— rjLXTOM. 

Yer.  7.  1  watch,  and  am  as  a  sparrow  alone  upon 
the  house-top. 

Brookes  says  of  this  bird,  **  It  usually  sits  alone  on  the 
tops  of  old  buildings  and  roofs  of  churches,  singing  very 
sweetly,  especially  in  the  morning ;  and  is  an  orientalnird.'' 

BORDEB. 

The  sparrow  has  been  considered  by  some  interpreters 
as  a  solitary  moping  bird,  which  loves  to  dwell  on  the 
house-top  alone :  and  so  timid,  that  she  endeavours  to  con- 
ceal herself  in  the  darkest  comers,  and  passes  the  night  in 
sleepless  anxiety.  Hence  they  translate  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist :  "  I  watch,  and  am  as  a  sparrow  alone  upon  the 
house-top."  But  her  character  and  manners  by  no  means 
agree  with  their  description.  She  is  a  pert,  loquacious, 
bustling  creature,  which,  instead  of  courting  the  dark  and 
solitary  comer,  is  commonly  found  chirping  and  fluttering 
about  m  the  crowd.  The  term  in  this  text,  therefore,  must 
be  understood  in  its  general  sense,  and  probably  refers  to 
some  variety  of  the  owl.  Jerome  renders  it,  I  was  as  a  sol- 
itaij  bird  on  the  roof.  The  Hebrew  text  contains  nothing 
which  can  with  propriety  suggest  the  sparrow,  or  any  sim- 
ilar bird;  and  indeed,  nothing  seems  to  be  more  remote 
from  the  mind  of  David :  all  the  circumstances  seem  to 
indicate  some  bird  of  the  night;  for  the  Psalmist,  bending 
under  a  load  of  severe  affliction,  shuns  the  societ^  of  men, 
and  mingles  his  anceasin?  groans  and  lamentations  with 
the  mournful  hootings  of  those  solitary  birds  which  disturb 
the  lonely  desert.  "  By  reason  of  the  voice  of  my  groaning, 
m^  bones  cleave  to  my  skin;  I  am  like  a  pelican  of  the 
wilderness ;  I  am  like  an  owl  of  the  desert."  He  then  pro- 
ceeds with  his  comparison :  "  I  watch,  and  am  as  a  bird 
upon  the  house-top  alone ;"  I  watch,  that  is,  I  have  spent  a 
sleepless  night;  or,  as  it  is  paraphrased  in  the  Chaidee,  I 
have  watched  the  whole  ni^nl  lon^,  without  once  closing 
my  eyes.  Every  part  of  this  descnption  directs  our  atten- 
tion to  some  nocturnal  bird,  which  hates  the  light,  and 
comes  forth  from  its  hiding-place  when  the  shadows  of 
evening  fhll,  to  hunt  the  prey,  and  from  the  top  of  some 
ruined  tower,  to  tell  its  joys  or  its  sorrows  to  a  slumbering 
world.  But,  with  what  propriety  can  the  sparrow  be  called 
a  solitary  bird,  when  it  is  gregarious,  and,  so  far  from  lov- 
ing solitude,  builds  her  nest  in  the  roofs  of  our  dwellings  1 
Natural  historians  mention  two  kinds  of  this  bird,  one  do- 
mestic, and  the  other  wild.  But  the  wild  sparrow  does  not 
repair  for  shelter,  like  her  relative,  mentioned  by  David,  to 
the  human  dwelling ;  she  never  takes  her  station  on  the 
house-top,  but  seeks  a  home  in  her  native  woods.  If  the 
allusion,  therefore,  be  made  to  the  sparrow,  it  must  be  to 
the  domestic,  not  to  the  wild  species.  It  is  in  vain  to  argue, 
that  the  domestic  sparrow  may  be  called  solitary,  when  she 
is  deprived  of  her  mate ;  for  she  does  not,  like  the  turtle, 
when  she  loses  her  spouse,  remain  in  a  state  of  iDcomtola- 
ble  widowhood,  but  accepts,  without  reluctance,  the  first 
companion  that  solicits  her  affections.    Hence 'the  Psalm- 


ist undoubtedly  refers  to  some  species  of  the  owl,  whose 
dreary  note  and  solitary  dispositions,  are  celebrated  by 
almost  every  poet  of  antiquity. — Paxton. 

Yer.  1 1 .  My  days  are  like  a  shadow  that  decllneth ; 
and  I  am  withered  like  grass. 

"My  days  are  like  the  declining  shadow,"  says  the  old 
man :  "  my  shadow  is  fast  declining:"  sifaiUMm^  siwnUku, 
declining,  declining.  "  I  am  withered."  Indran,  the  king 
of  heaven,  said  of  himself  and  others.  They  were  mlkerM 
by  the  mandates  of  Sooran.  '*Alasl  lus  face  and  heart 
are  withered."  '*  My  heart  is  withered,  I  cannot  eat  my 
food."  "  Sorrow,  not  age,  has  withered  my  face."  "  Alas  I 
how  soon  this  blossom  has  withered." — Roberts. 

Yer.  26.  They  shall  perish,  but  thou  shall  endure; 
yea,  all  of  them  shall  wax  old  like  a  garment ; 
as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  change  them,  and  they 
shall  be  changed. 

It  is  reckoned  in  the  East,  according  to  Dr.  Pococke.  a 
mark  of  respect  often  to  change  their  garments,  in  the 
time  of  a  visit  for  a  night  or  two.  He  expresses  nimself, 
however,  with  obscurity  and  some  uncertainty;  but  it  is 
made  certain  by  the  accounts  of  other  travellers,  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  state  and  magnificence.  So  Thevenot  Cells  us, 
that  when  he  saw  the  grand  seignior  go  to  the  nev  mosque, 
he  was  clad  in  a  satin  doliman  of  a  flesh  colour,  and  a  vest 
of  almost  the  same  colour^  but  when  he  had  said  his 
prayers,  then  he  changed  his  vest,  and  put  on  one  of  a 
particular  kind  of  green.  At  another  time  he  went  to  the 
mosque  in  a  vest  of  crimson  velvet,  but  relumed  in  one  of 
a  fired  satin.  To  this  frequent  change  of  vestments  among 
the  great,  possibly  the  Psalmist  alludes,  when,  speaking  ot 
the  Lord  of  all,  he  says,  The  heavens,  unchangeable  as 
they  are,  when  compared  with  the  productions  of  the  earth 
shall  perish,  while  he  shall  remain ;  yea,  they  shall  be  laid 
aside,  in  comparison  of  his  immortality,  as  soon  as  a  gar- 
ment grows  old ;  or  rather,  this  change  which  they  shall 
undergo,  shall  come  on  more  speedily,  with  respect  to  his 
eternity,  than  the  layina  aside  of  a  vestment  wnich  kings 
and  princes  change  often  in  a  day.  The  changing  of 
clothes  is  a  piece  of  eastern  magnificence :  how  wonder- 
fully sublime,  then,  in  this  view,  is  this  representation  of 
the  grandeur  of  God, "  Thou  shalt  change  these  heavens  as 
a  pnnce  changes  his  vesture."— Harmjbb. 

PSALM  cm. 

Yer.  15.  As  far  man,  his  days  are  as  grass;  as  a 
flower  of  the  field,  so  he  flourisheth. 

See  on  S  Kings  19.  7. 

Yer.  16.  For  the  wind  passeth  over  it,  and  it  is 
gone;  and  the  place  thereof  shall  know  it  no 
more. 

See  on  Est  1. 5, 6. 

PSALM  CIV. 
Yer.  2.  Who  coverest  thyself  with  light  as  vnth 
a  garment ;  who  stretchest  out  the  heavens  like 
a  curtain. 

It  is  usual  in  the  summer  season,  and  upon  all  occasions 
when  a  large  companv  is  to  be  received,  to  have  the  court 
of  the  house  (whicn  is  the  middle  of  an  open  square)  shel* 
tered  fW>m  the  heat  of  the  weather  by  an  umbrella  or  veil, 
which,  being  expanded  upon  ropes  from  one  side  of  the 
parapet-wall  to  the  other,  may  be  folded  or  unfolded  at 
pleasure.  The  Pwhnist  seems  to  allude  to  some  eovering 
of  this  kind  in  that  beautiftil  expression  of  *'  stretching  ot 
the  heavens  like  a  curtain."— Shaw. 

Yer.  10.  He  sendeth  the  springs  in  o  the  valley 
fohieh  run  among  the  nills.  11.  They  give 
drink  to  every  beast  of  the  field:  the  wild  asset? 
quench  their  thirst. 

See  on  Job  99. 5. 
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Ver.  17.  Where  the  birds  make  their  nests:  as 
for  the  stork,  the  fir-trees  are  her  house. 

This  bird  has  long  been  celebrated  for  her  amiable  and 
pious  disposition,  in  which  she  has  no  rival  among  the 
feathered  race.  Her  Hebrew  name  is  ekatida.  which  sig- 
nifies pious  or  benign ;  to  the  honour  of  whicn,  her  char- 
acter and  habits,  as  described  by  the  pen  of  antiquity, 
prove  h?r  to  be  rally  entitled.  Her  kina,  benevolent  tem- 
per, she  discov  rs  in  feeding  her  parents  in  the  time  of 
mcubati  >&,  when  they  have  not  leisure  to  seek  their  food, 
or  when  they  have  become  old,  and  unable  to  provide  for 
themselves.  This  attention  of  the  stork  to  her  parents  is 
confirmed  bv  the  united  voice  of  antiquity ;  and  we  find 
nothing  in  the  scriptures  to  invalidate  the  testimony.  She 
was  classed  by  the  Jewish  lawgiver  among  the  unclean 
birds,  probably  because  she  feeds  on  serpents,  and  other 
venomous  animals,  and  rears  her  young  ov  means  of  the 
vame  species  of  food.  In  the  challenge  whicn  the  Almighty 
addressed  to  Job.  the  wings  and  feathers  of  the  ostrich  are 
compared  with  those  of  the  stork:  "Gravest  thou  the  goodly 
wm^  unto  the  peacocks,  or  winss  and  feathers  unto  the 
ostrich  ]**  or,  as  it  is  rendered  by  me  learned  Bochart,  and 
after  him  by  Dr.  Shaw,  "the  plumage  of  the  stork."  Nat- 
ural historians  inform  us,  that  the  wings  are  tipped  with 
black,  and  a  part  of  the  head  and  thighs  are  adorned  with 
feathers  of  the  same  colour ;  the  rest  of  the  body  is  white. 
Albert  says,  the  stork  has  black  wings,  the  tail  and  other 
parts  white;  while  Turner  asserts,  that  the  wings  are  white, 
spotted  with  black.  From  these  different  accounts,  it  is 
evident  that  the  feathers  of  the  stork  are  black  and  white, 
and  not  always  disposed  in  the  same  mai^ner.  She  con- 
structs her  nest  with  admirable  skill,  of  dry  twi^  from  the 
forest,  and  coarse  grass  from  the  marsh ;  but  wisely  yield- 
ing to  circumstances,  she  does  not  confine  herself  to  one 
situation.  At  one  time  she  selects  for  her  dwelling  the 
pinnacle  of  a  deserted  tower,  or  the  canal  of  an  ancient 
aqueduct;  at  another,  the  roof  of  a  church  or  dwelling- 
house.  She  flrequently  retires  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of 
the  town,  into  the  circumjacent  fields;  but  she  never  builds 
her  nest  on  the  ground.  She  chooses  the  highest  tree  of 
the  forest  for  her  dwelling;  but  always  prefers  the  fir, 
when  it  is  equally  suitable  to  her  purpose.  This  fact  is 
clearly  stated  by  the  Psalmist,  in  ais  meditation  on  the 

Eower  of  Qod :  "  As  for  the  stork,  the  fir-trees  are  her 
ouse.'*  In  another  passage,  the  Psalmist  calls  the  nest  of 
the  sparrow  her  house:  "Yea,  the  sparrow  hath  found  a 
house,  and  the  swallow  a  nest  for  herself,  where  she  may 
lay  her  young."  But  the  term  house  is  not  used  in  these 
f>assages,  merely  by  a  figure  of  speech ;  if  the  descrip- 
tion of  ancient  writers  be  true,  it  is  in  everv  respect  the 
most  proper  and  expressive  that  can  be  selectea.  The 
stork  chooses  the  site  of  her  dwelling  with  much  care  and 
intelligence^  she  combines  her  materials  with  great  art, 
and  prosecutes  her  plan  with  surprising  exactness.  After 
the  structure  is  finished,  she  examines  it  on  all  sides,  tries 
its  firmness  and  solidity,  supplies  any  defect  she  may  dis- 
cover, and  with  admirable  industry,  reduces  with  her  bill 
an  unsightly  projection,  or  ill-adjusted  twig,  till  it  perfecUy 
corresponds  with  her  instinctive  conception  of  safety,  neat- 
ness, and  comfort. 

Tne  inspired  writer  alludes  to  this  bird,  with  an  air  of 
constant  and  intimate  acquaintance :  "  As  for  the  stork, 
the  fir-tree  is  her  house."  We  learn  fVom  the  narrative  of 
Doubdan,  that  the  fields  between  Cana  and  Nazareth  are 
rovered  with  numerous  flocks  of  them,  each  flock  contain- 
ing, according  to  his  computation,  more  than  a  thousand. 
In  some  parts,  t^e  grouna  is  entirely  whitened  by  them ; 
and  on  -.he  wing  they  darken  the  air  like  a  congeries  of 
clouds.  At  the  approach  of  evening,  they  retire  to  rooett 
cm  the  trees.  The  inhabitants  carefully  abstain  ftrom  hurt- 
ing them,  on  account  of  their  important  services  in  clearing 
the  country  of  venomous  animals.  The  annual  migration 
of  this  bird  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah, who  employs  it  witn  powerful  effect  for  the  puipose 
of  exposing  the  stupidity  of  God's  ancient  people :  "  Yea. 
the  8toi!f  in  the  heaven  knoweth  her  appomted  time,  ana 
the  turtle,  the  crane,  and  the  swallow,  onserve  the  time  of 
tbt'ir  coming;  but  my  people  know  not  the  judgment  of  the 
Lird.**  They  know,  with  unerring  precision,  the  time 
when  it'-  is  necessary  for  them  to  remove  fVom  one  place  to 
anothei,  and  the  region  whither  they  are  to  bend  their 


flight;  but  the  people  of  God.  that  received  many  ipecial 
revelations  from  heaven,  and  enjoyed  the  contmual  in- 
structions of  his  prophets,  had  become  so  depraved,  that 
they  neither  understood  the  meaning  of  mercies  nor  jud^* 
ments ;  they  knew  not  how  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
either,  nor  to  answer  the  desi^  of  heaven  in  such  dispen- 
sations; they  knew  not  the  signs  of  their  times,  nor  vhat 
they  ought  to  do.  The  stork,  that  had  neither  instructer  to 
gtiide  her,  nor  reason  lo  reflect,  and  judgment  to  detei^ 
mine,  what  was  proper  to  be  done,  found  no  difficulty  in 
discerning  the  precise  time  of  her  departure  and  retam.— > 
Paxton. 

Ver.  18.  The  high  hills  are  a  refuge  for  the  wild 
goats,  and  the  rocks  for  the  conies. 

The  wild  goat,  or  ibex,  belongs  to  the  same  species  with 
the  domestic  goat,  and  exhibits  nearly  the  same  character 
and  dispositions.  His  Hebrew  name,  yaote,  from  a  verb 
which  signifies  to  ascend,  indicates  one  of  the  strongest 
habits  implanted  in  his  nature,  to  scale  the  loftiest  pinnacle 
of  the  rock,  and  the  highest  ridge  of  the  mountains.  He 
takes  his  station  on  the  edge  of  the  steep,  and  seems  to  de- 
light in  gazin^r  on  the  gulf  below,  or  surveying  the  immense 
void  beiore  him.  Those  frightful  precipices  which  are  in- 
accessible to  man,  and  other  animals,  where  the  most 
adventurous  hunter  dares  not  follow  him,  are  his  favourite 
haunts.  He  sleeps  on  their  brow ;  he  sports  on  their  small- 
est projections,  secure  from  the  attack  of  his  enemies. 
These  facts  were  observed  by  the  shepherds  of  the  East, 
recorded  by  the  pen  of  inspiration,  ana  celebrated  in  the 
songs  of  Zion :  "The  high  hills  are  a  refuge  for  the  wild 
goats.''  In  the  expastulation  which  Jehovah  addressed  to 
Job,  they  are  called  "  the  wild  goats  of  the  rock ;"  because 
it  is  the  place  which  the  Creator  has  appointed  for  their 
proper  abode,  and  to  which  he  has  adapted  all  their  dispo- 
sitions and  habits.  The  dreary  and  frightful  precipices, 
which  frown  over  the  Dead  Sea,  towards  the  wilderness  oi 
Engedi,  the  inspired  historian  of  David's  life  calls  em- 
phaticallv  "  the  rocks  of  the  wild  goats,"  as  if  accessible 
onlv  to  tnose  animals. 

The  ibex  is  distinguished  by  the  size  of  his  horns.  No 
creature,  says  Gesner,  has  horns  so  lam  as  those  of  the 
mountain  goat,  for  they  reach  from  his  head  as  far  as  his 
buttoclo.  Xong  before  his  time,  Pliny  remarked,  that  the 
ibex  is  a  creature  of  wonderful  swiftness,  although  its  head 
is  loaded  with  vast  horns.  According  to  Scaliger,  the  horns 
of  an  elderly  goat  are  sometimes  eighteen  pounds  weight, 
and  marked  by  twenty-four  circular  prominences,  the  indi- 
cations of  as  many  years.  The  horns  of  the  ibex,  accord- 
ing to  the  Chaldee  interpreter,  are  mentioned  bv  the  prophet 
among  the  valuable  commodities  which  enriched  the  mer- 
chants of  Tyre,  in  the  days  of  her  prosperity :  "  The  men 
of  Dedan  were  thy  merchants ;  many  isles  ik  ere  the  mer- 
chandise of  thy  hand ;  they  brouglit  thee  for  a  present, 
horns  of  ivory  and  ebony.**  It  is  certain  that  the  horns  ci 
this  animal  were  greatly  esteemed  among  the  ancients,  on 
account  of  the  various  useful  purposes  to  which  they  were 
converted.  The  Cretan  archers  nad  them  manufactured 
into  bows ;  and  the  votaries  of  Bacchus,  into  large  cups, 
one  of  which,  says  ^lian,  could  easily  hold  three  measures^ 
The  conjecture  of  Bochart  is  therefore  extremely  probable, 
that  the  UaXo^  of  Homer,  is  the  ibex  of  the  Latins ;  for  he 
calls  it  a  wild  goat,  says  that  it  was  taken  among  the  rocks 
and  had  horns  of  sixteen  palms,  of  which  the  bow  of  Pan 
darus  was  fiibricared.  We  may  conclude  from  the  wisdoo 
and  goodness  of  Gk)d,  which  snine  conspicuously  in  all  hti 
wor&,  that  the  enormous  horns  of  the  ibex  are  not  a  use- 
less encumbrance,  but,  in  some  respects,  necessary  to  its 
safety  and  comfort.  The  Arabian  writers  aver,  that  when 
it  sees  the  hunter  approach  the  top  of  the  rock,  where  it 
happens  to  have  taken  its  station,  and  has  no  other  way  of 
escape,  turning  on  its  back^  it  throws  itself  down  the  preci- 
pice, at  once  defended  by  its  long  bending  horns  from  the 
projections  of  the  rock,  and  saved  from  being  dashed  in 
pieces,  or  even  hurt  by  the  fall.  The  opinion  of  Pliny  is 
more  worthy  of  credit,  that  the  horns  of  tne  ibex  serve  as  a 
poise  to  its  body  in  its  perilous  ezctirsions  among  the  pre- 
cipitous rocks,  or  when  it  attempts  to  leap  from  one  crag  to 
another.  The  feals  which  it  is  said  to  perform  among  the 
Alpine  summits,  are  almost  incredible;  one  fact,  however, 
seems  to  be  certain,  that  in  bounding  from  one  height  to 
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another,  it  fiir  rarpaaBes  all  the  other  y&rieties  of  the  spe- 
cies. To  hunt  the  ibex  has  been  justly  reekoned  a  most 
perilous  enterprise,  which  frequently  terminates  in  the 
nonter's  destruction.  These  facts  place  in  a  very  strons^ 
light  the  extreme  dangers  which  at  one  time  compellea 
E&vid  to  seek  a  refuge  from  the  nursuit  of  his  infiEUuated 
lkther-in>law,  among  me  rocks  ot  the  wild  goats;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  bitter  and  implacable  spirit  which 
prompted  Saul  to  follow  him  in  places  so  full  of  peril. 

The  Hebrew  name  of  the  cony  is  derived  from  a  verb 
which  signifies  to  hide,  and  seems  to  indicate  a  creature  of 
a  timid  and  harmless  disposition.  Unable  to  avoid  or  en- 
counter the  various  dansers  to  which  it  would  be  exposed 
in  the  plain,  it  seeks  a  shelter  among  the  rocks,  in  the  fis- 
sures of  which  it  hides  itself  from  the  pursuit  of  its  ene- 
mies. This  circumstance  is  attested  by  the  sacred  writer, 
in  one  of  the  songs  of  Ziun :  "  The  high  hills  are.a  refuge 
for  the  wild  goats,  and  the  rocks  for  the  (pacwj  shaphans." 
The  choice  which  the  shaphan  makes  or  the  rock  for  the 
place  of  its  abode,  is  mentioned  by  Solomon  as  a  proof  of 
sagacity :  "  The  shaphans  are  but  a  feeble  folk,  yet  make 
they  their  houses  in  the  rocks."  It  is  evident  from  these 
words  also,  that  the  shaphan  is  a  gregarious  animal,  al- 
though they  afford  us  no  hint  from  which  the  numbers 
which  constitute  their  little  communities  may  be  inferred. 
To  what  particular  animal  the  name  shaphan  really  be- 
longs, has  been  much  disputed  among  the  learned.  In 
our  version  it  is  rendered  bj  the  word  cony  or  rabbit ;  in 
which  our  translators  have  followed  the  greater  part  of 
modem  interpreters.  Several  circumstances  seem  to  fa- 
vour this  interpretation ;  it  is  twice  connected  in  the  law 
of  Mo^s  with  the  hare,  as  if  it  were  a  kindred  animal ; 
the  noun  in  the  plural  is  rendered  hare  by  the  Seventy,  in 
which  they  have  been  followed  by  many  ancient  inter- 
preters of  great  name :  the  meaning  of  shaphan  seems  to 
correspona  with  the  timidity  of  the^rabbit;  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  Rabbinical  writers  formeny  interpreted  the  origi- 
nal word  in  this  manner.  Besides,  the  rabbit  is  a  gregari- 
ous animal,  of  a  diminutive  size,  and  found  in  great  num- 
bers in  the  plain  of  Jericho.  But  these  facts  are  not 
sufficient  to  establish  the  point  for  which  they  are  brought 
forward ;  for,  instead  of  seeking  a  habitation  m  th^  fissures 
of  the  rocks,  the  rabbit  delights  to  borrow  in  the  sandy 
downs.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  digs  a  receptacle  for  him- 
self in  rocky  eminences,  where  the  openings  are  filled  with 
earth,  but  he  generally  prefers  a  dwelling  in  the  sand,  a 
situation  for  which  he  is  evidently  formed  by  nature.  The 
words  of  David  clearly  show,  that  the  instincts  and  habits 
of  the  shaphan,  as  naturally  and  constantly  lead  him  to 
the  rocks  for  shelter,  as  those  of  his  associate  impel  him  to 
rove  among  the  mountains.  He  does  not  allade  to  an  occa- 
sional resiaence,  but  to  a  fixed  and  permanent  abode ;  not 
to  the  wanderings  of  a  few,  but  to  the  habitual  choice  of  a 
whole  species.  Bat  the  rabbit  as  uniformly  seeks  the 
sandy  plain,  as  the  wild  goat  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 
The  shaphan,  according  to  Solomon,  discovers  great  wis- 
dom and  sagacity  in  retiring  from  the  plain  country,  to  the 
natural  fastness  which  the  almighty  Creator  has  provided 
for  its  reception ;  but  it  is  no  mark  of  wisdom  in  the  rabbit, 
that  he  forsakes  occasionally  the  sandy  plain,  which  he  is 
naturally  formed  to  occupy,  and  retires  to  the  rocks^  which 
are  so  little  suited  to  his  habits  and  manners.  This  is  an 
act  of  rashness  or  folly,  not  of  wisdom.  The  wise  man  is 
also  notin)^  the  sagacity  of  a  whole  species,  not  of  a  ram- 
bling individual;  bat  the  species  is  to  be  found  on  the 
plain,  not  among  the  rocks.  Nor  is  the  rabbit  a  feeble 
creature ;  he  runs  with  considerable  swiHness ;  and  he  is 
provided  with  the  means  of  digging  his  burrow,  which  he 
employs  with  so  great  energy,  panicularly  when  alarmed 
by  the  approach  of  danger,  that  he  buries  himself  in  the 
sand  with  surprising  rapidity.  To  exert  his  strength,  ac- 
cording to  existing  circumstances.  Is  all  the  sagacity  which 
be  discovers ;  and  this,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  not  peculiar 
to  him,  bat  common  to  the  hare,  the  hedgehog,  and  many 
other  animals.  He  betrays  no  foresight,  except  in  prepar 
ring  his  dwelling,  and  he  is  never  Known  to  supply  the 
want  of  strength  by  any  contrivance.  The  shaphan,  as. 
described  both  by  David  and  Solomon,  exhibits  a  very  dif- 
ferent character,  and  therefore  cannot  be  the  same  animal. 

But  if  we  apply  these  characters  to  the  daman  Ifrael,  or, 
as  Mr.  Bruce  calls  it,  the  askkoko^  the  identity  of  this  ani- 
mal with  the  shaphan  of  the  scriptures  will  Instantly 
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appear :  "  The  daman  is  a  harmless  creatnre,  of  the  same 
size  and  quality  with  the  rabbit,  and  with  the  like  incur- 
vating  posture  and  disposition  of  the  fore-teeth.  But  it  is 
of  a  browner  colour,  with  smaller  eyes,  and  a  head  more 
pointed,  like  the  marmot's ;  the  forefeet  likewise  are  short, 
and  the  hinder  are  nearly  as  l<nig  in  proportion  a|  those 
of  the  jerboa.  Though  this  animal  is  known  sometimes 
to  burrow  in  the  ground,  yet  he  is  so  much  attached  to 
the  rock,  that  he  is  seldom  or  never  seen  on  the  ground, 
or  from  among  large  stones  in  the  mouth  of  caves,  where 
he  fixes  his  constant  residence.  He  is  gregarious,  as  the 
wise  man  intimates,  and  lives  in  families ;  he  is  a  native 
of  Judea,  Palestine,  and  Arabia,  and  consequently,  must 
have  been  familiar  to  Solomon,  and  other  inspired  writen. 
The  royal  Psalmist,  in  a  passage  already  quoted,  describes 
him  with  great  proprietv,  and  joins  him  with  other  animals, 
which  were  perfectly  known  in  that  country.  Solomon 
favours  us  with  a  more  detailed  accotmt  of  his  character: 
"  There  be  four  things  which  are  liule  upon  the  earth,  but 
they  are  exceeding  wise ;  the  sephanim  are  a  feeble  folk, 
yet  make  they  their  houses  in  tne  rocks."  This  exactly 
corresponds  with  the  character  which  natural  historians 
give  us  of  the  daman  Israel,  which  they  represent  as 
equally  feeble  in  body  and  temper.  The  toes  of  his  fore- 
feet very  much  resemble  the  fingers  of  the  human  hand  -| 
his  feet  are  perfectly  round,  very  pulpy  or  fleshy,  liable  to 
be  excoriated  or  hurt,  and  of  a  soil  fl&shy  substance.  They 
are  quite  inadequate  to  dig  holes  in  the  ground,  much 
more  to  force  their  way  into  the  bard  rock.  Unable  or 
afraid  to  stand  upright  on  bis  feet,  he  steals  along  every 
moment  as  it  were  apprehensive  of  danger,  his  belly  al- 
most close  to  the  ground,  advancing  a  few  steps  at  a  lime, 
and  then  pausing,  as  if  afraid  or  uncertain  whether  he 
should  proceed.  His  whole  appearance  and  behaviour  in- 
dicate a  mild,  feeble,  and  timid  disposition  ;  which  is  con- 
firmed by  the  ease  with  which  he  is  tamed.  Conscious  as 
it  were  of  his  total  inability  to  dig  in  the  ground,  or  to 
mingle  with  the  sterner  beasts  of  tne  field,  ne  builds  his 
house  on  rocks,  more  inaccessible  than  those  to  which  the 
cony  retires,  and  in  which  he  resides  in  greater  safety,  not 
by  exertions  of  strength,  for  he  has  it  not,  but  by  his  own 
sagacity  and  judgment.  SolonAon  has  therefore  justly  char- 
acterized him  as  "  a  feeble  animal,  but  exceeding  wise." 

The  Arabian  writers  confound  the  daman  krael  with 
the  jerboa,  which  seems  to  be  a  species  of  rat.  It  ruminates, 
builds  its  house  on  the  rocks,  or  digs  its  abode  in  the 
ground,  but  always  in  some  high  and  rocky  place,  where  it 
may  be  safe  from  the  influx  of  waters,  and  the  foot  of  the 
wild  beast.  If  we  may  believe  tlie  Arabic  writer  quoted  by 
Bochart.  these  diminutive  animals  discover  no  little  sa^- 
city  in  the  conduct  of  public  afiairs,  particularly  in  appoint- 
ing a  leader,  whose  business  it  is  to  give  them  notice  on  the 
approach  of  danger,  and  who  in  case  of  neglect  is  punished 
with  death,  and  succeeded  by  another  more  attentive  to 
their  safety.    Mr.  Bruce,  on  the  contrary,  contends  with 

freat  eamesteess,  that  the  habits  of  the  jerboa  are  quite 
ifierent  from  those  which  Solomon  ascribes  to  the  sha- 
phan ;  he  asserts,  that  the  jerboa  always  digs  his  habita- 
tion in  the  smoother  places  of  the  desert,  especially  where 
the  soil  is  fixed  gravel;  for  in  that  chiefly  he  burrows, 
dividing  his  hole  below  into  many  mansions.  He  is  not 
gregarious,  like  the  shaphan,  nor  is  he  distinguished  for  his 
feebleness,  which  he  supplies  by  his  wisdom.  Although, 
therefore,  he  ruminates  in  common  with  some  other  ani- 
mals, and  abounds  in  Judea,  he  cannot  be  the  shaphan  of 
the  scripture.  Hence,  it  is  probable,  that  the  Arabian  wri- 
ters improperly  confounded  the  daman  Israel,  or  shaphan, 
and  the  jerbcNi ;  and  it  may  be  considered  as  nearlv  certain, 
that  the  shaphan  of  Solomon  is  not  the  rabbit,  but  tne  daman 
Israel,  whichj  though  bearing  some  resemblance  to  it,  is  an 
animal  of  a  diffhrent  species. — Paxton. 

Ver.  20.  Thou  makest  darkaess,  and  it  «8  night 
wherein  all  the  beasts  of  the  forest  do  creep 
fortk. 

Immediately  after  landing,  we  hired  horses  to  eonduet 
us  to  Fanskog,  ten  miles  and  a  half,  where  we  arrived  at 
so  neat  an  inn,  and  were  withal  so  sobdued  by  want  of  sleep 
and  fatigue,  that  we  rcarted  for  a  few  honra,  writing  our 
journals  witnout  candles  half  an  hour  aAer  midnight,  by  a 
light  that  could  not  be  called  twilight;  it  was  rather  thft 
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glare  of  noon,  being  reifected  ao  ^tntkfjfj  from  the  walls 
and  hoQses,  that  it  was  painAil  to  our  eyes,  and  we  began 
already  to  perceive,  what  we  never  felt  before,  that  dark- 
ness is  one  of  those  benevolent  gills  of  Providence,  the  value 
of  which,  as  conducive  to  repose,  we  only  become  sensible 
of,  when  it  ceases  altogether  to  retnm.  There  were  no 
shatters  to  the  windows,  and  the  continnal  blaze  which  sar- 
roanded  us,  we  coald  gladly  have  dispensed  with,  had  it 
been  possible.  When  we  closed  our  eyes,  they  seemed  to  be 
still  open ;  we  even  bound  on  them  our  nandlrerchieft ;  but 
a  remaining  impression  of  brightness,  like  a  shining  light, 
wearied  and  oppressed  them.  To  this  inconvenience  we 
were  afterward  more  exposed,  and  although  use  rendered 
OS  somewhat  less  affected  by  it,  it  was  an  evil  of  which  we 
all  comf^ained,  and  we  hailed  the  returning  gloom  of  au- 
tumn as  a  comfort  and  a  blessing. — Cuake. 

PSALM  CV. 
Ver.  26.  He  sent  Moses  his  servant,  and  Aaron 
whom  he  had  chosen. 

Calmet  sa^s  the  word  servant,  among  the  Hebrews, 
"  generally  signifies  a  slave :"  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke  says,  (on 
Rom.  i.  1,  "  Paul  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,")  the  word 
^9«Xo(,  which  we  translate  servant,  properly  means  a  slave, 
one  who  is  the  entire  property  of  nis  master,  and  is  used 
here  by  the  apostle  with  great  propriety.  In  eastern  lan- 
guage the  word  used  as  expressive  of  the  relationship  of 
men  to  their  deities  is  slave.  "  I  am  the  adumi"  i.  e.  slave, 
"  of  the  supreme  Siva."  "  I  am  the  de  voted  slave  of  Vishnoo." 
Hindoo  saints  are  always  called  the  slaves  of  the  gods.  The 
term  servant  is  applied  to  one  who  is  at  liberty  to  dispose  of 
himself,  in  serving  different  masters :  but  not  so  a  slave,  he 
is  the  property  of  nis  owner ;  from  him  he  receives  protec- 
tion and  support,  and  be  is  not  at  libertjr  to  serve  another 
master ;  hence  it  is  that  the  native  Christians,  in  praying 
to  the  true  Gk>d,  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  always  speak 
of  themselves  as  slaves ;  they  are  not  their  own,  but "  bought 
with  a  price."— RoBEBTS. 

Ver.  30.  The  land  ly  ught  forth  frogs  in  abun- 
dance, in  the  chamDers  of  their  kings. 

It  is  ii)t  difficult  for  an  Englishman  in  an  eastern  wet 
monsoon,  to  form  a  tolerable  idea  of  that  plague  of  Egypt, 
in  which  the  frogs  were  in  the  "  houses,  bedchambers,  beos, 
and  kneading-trough.%"  of  the  Egyptians.  In  the  season 
alluded  to,  myriads  or  them  send  forth  their  constant  croak 
in  every  direction,  and  a  man  not  possessed  of  overmuch 
patience,  becomes  as  petulant  as  was  the  licentious  god,  and 
IS  ready  to  exclaim, 

"  CrMk,  croak,  indeed  I  ihall  ehoke 

If  Tou  peater  and  bore  mj  ears  anj  more 

with  joar  croak,  croak,  croak." 

A  new-eomer,  on  seeing  them  leap  abotit  the  rooms,  be- 
comes disgusted,  and  forthwith  begins  an  attack  upon  them, 
but  the  next  evening  will  bring  a  return  of  his  active  visiters. 
It  may  appear  almost  incredible,  but  in  one  evening  we 
killed  upwards  of  forty  of  these  guests  in  the  Jaffna  Mission 
House.  They  had  principally  concealed  themselves  in  a 
small  tunnel  connected  with  the  bathing-room,  and  their 
noise  had  become  almost  insupponable.  I  have  been 
amused  when  a  man  has  been  maKing  a  speech  which  has 
not  given  pleasure  to  his  audience,  to  hear  another  per- 
son ask,  '*  What  has  that  fellow  been  croaking  about,  like 
a  frog  of  the  wet  monsoon  1"  The  natives  also  do  us  the 
honour  of  saying,  that  onr  singing,  in  parts,  is  very  much 
like  the  notes  of  the  large  and  small  fross.  The  bass 
singers,  say  they,  resemble  the  croak  of  the  buU-frogs,  and 
the  other  piarts  the  notes  of  the  small  fly.— Robbitb. 


PSALM  cvn. 

Ver.  5.  Hangry  and  thirsty,  their  soul  fiiinted  in 
them. 

Many  perish,  victims  of  the  most  horrible  thirst  It  is 
Chen  that  the  value  of  a  cup  of  water  is  really  felt ;  he  that 
has  a  zenzabia  of  it  is  the  richest  of  all :  in  such  a  case, 
there  is  no  distinction ;  if  the  master  has  none,  the  servant 
will  not  give  it  to  him ;  for  very  few  are  the  instances  where 
•  ^m^  ^m  voluntarily  lose  his  life  to  save  that  of  another, 


particularly  in  a  caravan  in  the  desert,  where  people  are 
strangers  to  each  other.  What  a  situation  for  a  man,  though 
a  rich  one,  perhaps  the  owner  of  all  the  caravans!  He  is 
dying  for  a  cup  of  water;  no  one  gives  it  to  him.;  he  offen 
all  he  possesses;  no  one  hears  him;  they  are  all  dyine, 
though  by  walking  a  few  hours  farther  thev  might  be  saved. 
The  camels  are  lying  down,  and  cannot  be  made  to  rl*«: 
no  one  has  strength  to  walk;  only  he  that  has  a  glas&  oi 
that  precious  liquid  lives  to  walk  a  mile  farther,  and  per* 
haps  dies  too.  If  the  voyages  on  seas  are  dangerous,  so  are 
those  in  the  deserts.  At  sea.  the  provisions  very  often  fail; 
in  the  desert,  it  is  worse.  At  sea,  storms  are  met  with ;  ia 
the  desert  there  cannot  be  a  greater  storm  than  to  find  a 
dry  well.  At  sea,  one  meets  pirates ;  we  escape,  we  sor- 
render,  or  die ;  in  the  desert  thev  rob  the  traveller  of  all  his 
property  and  water.  Thev  let  him  live,  perhaps,  but  what 
a  lire !  to  die  the  most  barbarous  and  agonizing  aeath.  Ia 
short,  to  be  thirsty  in  a  desert,  without  water,  expoeed  to 
the  burning  sun,  without  shelter,  and  no  hopes  oi  fading 
either,  is  the  most  terrible  situation  that  a  man  can  be  placed 
in,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  sufferings  that 
a  human  being  can  sustain.  The  eyes  grow  inflamed,  the 
too^e  and  lips  swell,  a  hollow  sound  is  heard  in  the  ears, 
which  brings  on  deafness,  and  the  brains  appear  to  grow 
thick  and  inflamed.  All  these  feelings  arise  from  the  want 
of  a  little  water.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  misery,  the  deceit- 
ful mirages  appear  before  the  traveller,  at  no  great  distance, 
something  like  a  lake  or  river  of  clear  fresh  water.  The 
deception  of  this  phenomenon  is  well  known,  but  it  does  not 
fail  to  invite  the  longing  traveller  towards  that  element,  and 
to  pat  him  in  remembrance  of  the  happiness  of  being  on 
such  a  spot.  If  perchance  a  traveller  is  not  undeceiveti,  he 
hastens  nis  pace  to  reach  it  sooner :  the  more  he  advances 
towards  it,  tne  more  it  goes  from  him,  till  at  last  it  vanishes 
entirely,  and  the  deluded  passenger  often  asks  where  is  the 
water  Se  saw  at  no  ^eat  aisUince.  He  can  scarcely  believe 
that  he  was  so  deceive<f ;  he  protests  that  he  saw  tne  waves 
running  before  the  wind,  and  the  reflection  of  the  high 
rocks  in  the  water.  (Belzoni.y— Burdbb. 

Ver.  16.  For  he  hath  broken  the  gates  of  biasa, 
and  cut  the  bars  of  iron  in  sunder. 

See  on  Acts  13. 10. 

PSALM  CIX. 

Ver.  9.  Let  his  children  be  fiitherleas,  and  hts 
wife  a  widow.  10.  Let  his  children  be  c<mi- 
tinually  vagabonds,  and  be^:  let  them  seek 
their  bread  also  out  of  their  desolate  places. 

Listen  to  two  married  men  who  are  quarrelling,  yon  will 
hear  the  one  accost  the  other,  *'  Thy  family  will  soon  come 
to  destruction.**  "  And  what  will  become  or  thine  V  rejoins 
the  other :  "  I  will  tell  thee ;  thy  wife  will  soon  take  on  her 
thdli/*  which  means  she  will  be  a  widow,  as  the  (hdli  is  the 
marriage  jewel,  which  must  be  taken  off  on  the  death  of  a 
husband  "  Yes,  thy  children  will  soon  be  beggars ;  I  shall 
see  then  at  my  door/* — RofiSBTS. 

VeT.  23.  I  am  gone  like  the  shadow  when  it  de* 
clineth :  I  am  tossed  up  and  down  as  the  locust 

See  on  2  Chron.  7. 13. 

Dr.  Shaw,  speaking  of  the  swarms  of  locusts,  which  he 
saw  near  Algiers,  in  1*324  and  17SS,  says, "  when  the  wind 
blew  briskly,  so  that  these  swarms  were  crowded  hv  others, 
we  had  a  lively  idea  of  that  comparison  of  the  Psalmist, 
of  being  tossed  ^  and  down  as  the  ^ociuf."— BuaDOi. 

PSALM  ex. 

Ver.  1.  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Bit  thou 
at  m  V  right  hand,  until  I  make  thine  enemies 
thy  tootstooL 

The  host  always  places  a  distinguished  gtiest  <m  his  nght 
hand,  because  that  side  is  con.sidered  more  honourable  than 
the  other.  Hence  the  rank  known  by  the  name  of  vaioMf- 
kiyar.  right-hand  caste,  is  very  superior  tc  the  idmn^^ki^foirt 
or  left-hand  caste.— Robebts. 
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PSALM  CXIL 

Ver.  10.  The  wicked  shall  see  it,  and  be  grieved; 
he  shall  gnash  with  his  teeth,  and  melt  away; 
the  desire  of  the  wicked  shall  perish. 

An  enraged  man  snaps  his  teeth  together,  as  if  abnot  lo 
bke  (be  object  of  hisanger.  Thus,  in  the  book  Rdmj/mmm, 
ibe  giamt  HdvoHon  is  described  as  in  bis  fuiy  gnashing 
togwer  bis  "  thirty-two  teeth  I"  *'  Look  at  the  beast,  hov 
he  gnashes  Jiis  teeth."  "Go  near  that  fellow."— «* Mot  I, 
indeed^  he  will  only  gnash  his  teeth."— RoBsan. 

PSALM  CXIII. 
Ver.  9.  He  maketh  the  barren  woman  to  keep 
house,  to  be  a  joyful  mother  of  children. 

Should  a  married  woman,  who  baa  long  been  considered 
steril,  become  a  mother,  her  joy,  and  that  of  her  husband 
and  friends,  is  most  extravagant.  **They  called  her 
McUadf"  t. «.  barren,  "  but  she  has  given  us  some  good 
fruit."  "  My  neighbours  pointed  at  me,  and  said,  Malady : 
but  what  will  they  say  now  1"  A  man  who  manifests  great 
delight,  is  said  to  be  like  the  barren  woman,  who  has  borne 
a  child.  Of  any  thin^  which  is  exceedingly  valuable,  it  is 
said,  "  This  is  as  precious  as  the  son  of  the  barren  woman," 
i.  e,  of  her  who  had  long  been  reputed  barren. — Robbbtb.    . 

PSALM  CXIX. 

Yer.  82.  Mine  eyes  fail  for  thy  word,  saying, 
When  wilt  thou  comfort  me? 

Has  a  mother  promised  to  visit  her  son  or  daughter,  and 
should  she  not  be  able  to  go.  the  son  or  daughter  will  say, 
"  Alas !  my  mother  promisea  to  come  to  me ;  now  long  have 
I  been  looking  for  her  1  but  a  speck  has  grown  upon  my  eye." 
<*  I  cannot  see,  my  eyes  have  failed  me ;"  t.e.  by  looking  so 
intensely  for  her  coming. — RoBBBtv. 

Ver.  83.  For  I  am  become  like  a  bottle  in  the 
smoke ;  yet  do  1  not  forget  thy  statutes. 

Bottles  are  made  of  the  skins  of  goats,  sheep,  and  other 
animals ;  and  there  are  several  articles  preserved  in  them, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  English  keep  bogs'  lard  in  bladders. 
Some  kinds  of  medicinal  oil,  assalcetida,  honey,  a  kind  of 
treacle,  and  other  drugs,  are  Kept  for  a  great  leiigtb  of  time, 
bv  hanging  the  bottles  in  the  smoke,  which  soon  causes 
them  to  become  black  and  shrivelled.  The  Psalmist  was 
ready  to  faint  for  the  salvation  of  the  Lord :  his  eyes  had 
failed  in  looking  for  His  blessing,  and  anxietv  had  made 
him  like  unto  a  skin  bottle,  shrivelled  and  blackened  in  the 
smoke. — Roberts. 

Cups  and  drinking  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  were  doubt- 
less used  in  the  courts  of  princes.  (1  Kings  x.  21.)  Bat  in 
the  Arab  tents  leathern  bottles,  as  well  as  pitchers,  were 
used.  These  of  course  were  smoky  habitations.  To  this 
latter  circumstance,  and  the  contrast  between  the  drinking 
utensils,  the  Psalmist  alludes:  "My  appearance  in  mv 
present  state  is  as  different  from  what  it  was  when  I  dwelt 
at  court,  as  the  furniture  of  a  palace  differs  from  that  of  a 
poor  Arab's  tent.** — Habmxb. 

The  eastern  bottle  is  made  of  a  goat  or  kid  skin,  stripped 
off^  without  opening  the  belly ;  the  apertures  made  bv  anttm^ 
off  the  tail  and  legs  are  sewed  up,  and  when  filled,  it  is 
tied  about  the  neck.  The  Arabs  and  Persians  never  go  a 
jonine^  without  a  small  leathern  bottle  of  water  hanging  bj 
their  side  like  a  scrip.  These  skin  bottles  preserve  their 
water,  milk,  and  other  liquids,  in  a  fresher  state  than  anv 
other  vessels  they  can  use.  The  people  of  the  East,  indeed, 
put  into  them  every  thing  they  mean  to  carry  to  a  aistance, 
whether  dry  or  liquid,  and  very  rarely  make  use  of  boxes 
and  pots,  unless  to  nreserve  such  things  as  are  liable  to  be 
broken.  They  enclose  these  leathern  bottles  in  woollen 
sacks,  becaase  their  beasts  of  carriage  oflen  fhll  down  under 
their  load,  or  cast  it  down  on  the  sandy  desert.  This  method 
of  transporting  the  necessaries  of  lire  has  another  advan- 
tage; the  skin  bottles  preserve  them  fresher;  defend  them 
against  the  ants,  and  other  insects,  which  cannot  penetrate 
the  skin ;  and  prevent  the  dust,  of  which  immense  quanti- 
ties are  constantly  moving  about,  in  the  arid  regions  of 


Asia,  and  so  fine,  that  no  coffer  is  impenetrable  to  it,  from 
reaching,  them.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  provisions  of 
every  kind  are  enclosed  in  vessels  made  of  the  skins  of 
these  animals.  The  conjectnrci  therefore,  is  high  y  proba- 
ble, that  not  only  the  balm  and  the  honey,  which  are  some* 
what  liquid,  but  also  the  nuts  and  almonds,  which  were 
sent  as  a  present  to  Joseph  from  Canaan,  were  enclosed  in 
litUe  vessels  of  kid  skin,  that  they  might  be  preserved  fresh ; 
and  to  defend  them  against  injuries,  from  thercstivenessof 
the  camels  or  asses,  or  other  accidents,  the  whole  were  en- 
clcoed  in  woollen  sacks.  This  custom  has  descended  to  the 
present  times:  for  fruits  and  provisions  of  every  kind  are 
stiU  commonly  packed  up  in  skins,  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Syria. 

To  those  goat-skin  vessels  the  Psalmist  refers  in  this 
complaint :  "  I  am  become  as  a  bottle  in  the  smoke.*'  My 
appearance  in  the  state  of  my  exile  is  as  different  from 
what  it  was  when  I  dwelt  at  court,  as  are  the  gold  and  sil- 
ver vessels  of  a  palace,  from  the  smoky  skin  bottle  of  a  poor 
Arab's  tent,  where  I  am  now  compelled  to  reside.  Not 
less  emphatical  is  the  lamentation  ot  the  prophet,  that  the 
precious  sons  of  Zion,  comparable  to  fine  gold,  or  to  ves- 
sels fabricated  of  that  precious  metal,  were  considered  as 
no  belter  than  earthen  pitchers^  the  work  of  the  potter. 
The  holy  Psalmist  compares  himself  to  a  bottle  in  the 
smoke ;  which  is  a  convertible  phrase  with  a  bottle  in  the 
tent  of  an  Arab ;  because,  when  fires  are  lighted  in  it,  the 
smoke  instantly  fills  every  part,  and  greatly  incommodes 
the  tenant.  Mor  will  this  appear  surprising,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  an  Arabian  tent  has  no  apertare  but  the  door, 
from  which  the  smoke  can  escape.  The  inspired  writer, 
therefore,  seems  to  allude  both  to  the  meanness  of  a  skin 
bottle,  and  to  its  blackness,  from  the  smoke  of  the  tent  in 
which  it  is  placed.  And  a  most  natural  image  it  was  for 
him  to  use,  driven  from  the  vessels  of  silver  and  gold  in  the 
palace  of  Saul,  to  quench  his  thirst  with  the  wandering 
Arabs,  from  a  smutted  bottle  of  goat-skin.  These  bottles 
are  liable  to  be  rent,  when  old  or  much  used,  and  at  the 
same  time  capable  of  oeine  repaired.  In  the  book  of  Josh oa 
we  are  informed,  the  Gioeonites  "  took  wine  bottles,  old 
and  rent,  and  bound  up.''  This  is  perfectly  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  East :  and  the  manner  in  wnich  they  mend 
their  old  and  rent  botUes  is  various.  Sometimes  they  set 
in  a  piece;  sometimes  they  gather  up  the  wounded  place 
in  the  manner  of  a  purse ;  sometimes  they  put  in  a  round 
fiat  piece  of  wood,  and  by  that  means  stop  the  hole. — Pax- 

TON. 

Ver.  103.  How  sweet  are  thy  words  unto  my  taste  I 
yea,  iweeter  than  honey  to  my  mouth. 

An  affectionate  wife  oAen  says, "  My  husband,  your  words 
are  sweeter  to  me  than  honey ;  yes,  they  are  sweeter  than  the 
sugarcane."  "  Alas  I  my  husband  is  gone,"  says  the  widow; 
"  how  sweet  were  his  words !  honey  dropped  from  his  mouth ; 
his  words  were  ambrosia." — Robebts. 

Ver.  136.  Rivers  of  water  run  down  mine  eyes, 
because  they  keep  not  thy  law. 

This  figure  occurs  in  the  poem  called  Veerale-imdurtoothe, 
"  Rivers  of  tears  run  down  the  face  of  that  mother  bereft  of 
her  children,**  is  a  saying  in  common  use.  "  The  water  of 
her  eyes  runs  like  a  river.** — Robbbts. 

PSALM  CXX. 

Ver.  4.  Sharp  arrows  of  the  mighty,  with  coals  ot 
juniper. 

**  Coals  of  juniper ;"  more  properly,  like  the  glowing  oi 
coals  of  broom.  The  Hebrew  word  rotkem,  here  trans- 
lated juniper,  means  a  shrub  of  the  genista  or  broom  species, 
the  Spartium  junceum  of  Linnaeus,  which  grows  in  the  south 
of  France  and  in  Spain,  where  it  has  retained  its  Arabic 
name,  rotema.  It  is  a  modetate  shrub,  with  thin  branches, 
and  white  flowers  that  grows  in  the  deserts.  Forskal  fonna 
it  frequently  in  the  bdnS^  heaths  about  Suez.  The  caravans 
use  it  for  fuel.  When  the  Psalmist  compares  the  tongue  of 
the  slanderer  with  the  glowing  ^.{  the  coals  of  broom,  ha 
doubtless  alludes  to  the  severe  pain  caused  by  touching  those 
coals,  which  continue  to  glow  for  a  very  long  lime. — Rosbn- 
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PSALM  CXXL 

Ver.  5.  The  Lord  m  thy  keeper ;  the  Losd  is 
thy  shade  upon  thy  right  hand. 

An  umbrella  is  a  rerjr  ancient,  as  well  as  honoarable  de- 
fence against  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  scorching  beams 
of  the  snn,  in  thase  sultry  countries;  may  we  not  then  sup- 
pose this  is  that  kind  of  shade  the  Psalmist  refers  to  in  the 
iSlst  Psalm  1  ver.  5,  '*  The  Lord  is  thy  keeper:  the  Lord 
is  thy  shade  upon  thy  right  hand."  "  The  sun  shall  not  smite 
thee  by  day,  nor  the  moon  by  nieht.*' 

Niebuhr,  who  visited  the  southern  part  of  Arabia,  nves 
us  the  following  account  of  a  solemn  procession  of  the  Iman 
that  resides  at  Sana,  who  is  a  great  prince  in  that  part  of 
Arabia,  and  considered  as  a  holy  personage,  being  descend- 
ed from  Mohammed,  their  ^reat  prophet.  '*  It  is  well  known 
that  the  saltan  at  Constantinople  eoes  every  Friday  to  the 
mosque,  if  his  health  will  at  all  admit  of  it.  The  Iman  of 
Sana  observes  also  this  religious  practice,  with  vast  pomp. 
We  only  saw  him  in  his  return,  because  this  was  repre- 
sented to  us  as  the  most  curious  part  of  the  solemnity,  on 
account  of  the  long  circuit  he  tnen  takes,  and  the  great 
number  of  his  attendants,  aAer  their  having  performed  their 

devotions  in  other  mosques The  Iman  was  preceded 

by  some  hundreds  of  soldiers.  He,  and  each  of  the  princes 
of  his  numerous  family,  caused  dondaUa^  or  large  umbrella, 
to  be  carried  by  his  side,  and  it  is  a  privilege  which,  in  this 
country,  is  appropriated  to  princes  of  the  blood,  just  as  the 
sultan  of  Constantinople  permits  none  but  his  vizier  to  have 
his  kaik,  or  gondola,  covered  behind,  to  keep  him  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  They  sav  that  in  the  other  provinces  of 
Yemen,  the  independent  lords,  such,  for  example,  as  the 
.iheiks  of  Jafi,  and  those  of  Haschid  u  Bekil,  tne  scherif 
of  Abu  Arisch,  and  many  others,  caus^  these  mdallas,  in 
like  manner,  to  be  earned  for  their  use,  as  a  mark  of  their 
independence.  Besides  the  princes,  the  Iman  had  in  his 
train  at  least  six  hundred  lords  of  the  most  distinguished 
rank,  as  well  ecclesiastics  as  seculars,  and  those  of  the  mili- 
tary line,  many  of  them  mounted  on  superb  horses,  and  a 
great  multitude  of  people  attended  him  on  foot.  On  each 
side  of  the  Iman  was  carried  a  fiag,  different  from  ours,  in 
that  each  of  them  was  surmounted  with  a  little  silver  vessel 
like  a  censer.  It  is  said  that  within  some  charms  were  put, 
to  which  they  attributed  a  power  of  making  the  Iman  in- 
Vincible.  Many  other  standards  were  unfurled  with  the 
same  censer-like  vessicls,  but  without  any  regularity.  In 
one  word,  the  whole  train  was  numerous,  and  in  some 
measure  magnificent,  but  no  order  seemingly  was  observed." 

It  appears  by  the  carvings  at  Persepolis,  umbrellas  were 
very  anciently  used  by  the  eastern  princes ;  charms,  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  were  at  least  as  ancient :  may  we 
not,  with  some  degree  of  probability,  suppose  then  this 
121st  Psalm  refers  to  these  umbrellas,  where  the  response 
made,  probably,  by  the  ministers  of  the  sanctuary,  to  the 
declaration  of  tiie  king,  in  the  two  first  verses,  reminded  him 
that  Jehovah  would  be  to  him  all  that  heathen  princes 
hoped  for,  as  to  defence  and  honour,  from  their  royal  um- 
brellas and  their  sacred  charms,  but  hoped  for  in  vain,  as 
to  them  1  "  The  Lord  shall  be  thy  shade  on  thy  right  hand. 
The  sun  shall  not  smite  thee  by  day  nor  tne  moon  by 
night." — Harmeb. 

Ver.  6.  The  sun  shall  not  smite  thee  by  day,  nor 
the  moon  by  night. 

A  meridian  summer's  sun  in  England  gives  but  a  faint 
idea  of  the  power  of  this  luminary  in  the  East ;  and  yei, 
even  in  this  temperate  climate,  who  has  not  been  incon- 
venienced when  exposed  to  his  rays?  But  how  much 
greater  is  his  effect  in  India !  Sometimes  "  a  .«troke  of  the 
sun"  smites  man  and  beast  with  inslaiU  death.  The  moon  has 
also  a  pernicious  effect  upon  those  who  sleep  in  its  beams : 
and  fisn,  having  been  exposed  to  them  for  one  night,  be- 
comes most  injurious  to  those  who  eat  it :  hence  our  English 
seamen,  when  sailing  in  tropical  climes,  always  take  care 
to  place  their  fish  out  of  "  the  sight  of  the  moon." — ^Roberts. 

The  ver3r  severe  cold  of  the  nights  in  the  East  was  ascribed 
by  the  ancients  to  the  influence  of  the  moon,  which  they 
also  ^'upposed  to  be  the  origin  of  the  dew.  Macrobius  says 
"  that  tne  nurses  used  to  cover  their  sucklings  against  the 
'~"'^,  Uiat  they  might  not,  as  damp  wood  wnich  bends  in 


the  heat,  get  crooked  limbs  fhnn  the  superabundance  of 
moisture.  It  is  also  well  known,"  continues  he,  **  that  he 
who  has  slept  in  the  moonlight  is  heavy  when  he  awakes, 
and  as  if  deprived  of  his  senses,  and,  as  it  were,  oppressed  bf 
the  weight  of  the  dampness  which  is  spread  over  his  whole 
body."  The  same  opinion  of  the  injurious  eflfects  of  the 
light  of  the  moon  up^n  the  human  body,  still  prevailed  in 
the  East  Indies  in  later  times.  Iwrgen  Anderson,  in  his 
Description  of  the  East,  says,  *'  One  must  here  (in  Batavia) 
take  great  care  not  to  sleep  in  the  beams  of  the  moon  im- 
covered.  I  have  seen  many  people  whose  neck  has  become 
crooked,  so  that  they  look  more  to  the  side  than  forward. 
I  will  not  decide  whether  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  moon. 
as  people  imagine  here."  In  some  of  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe  the  same  opinions  are  entertained  of  the  pernicious 
influence  of  the  moonbeams.  An  English  gentleman  walk- 
ing in  the  evening  in  the  garden  of  a  Portuguese  nobleman 
at  Lisbon,  was  most  seriously  admonished  by  the  owner  to 

Eut  on  his  hat,  to  protect  him  from  the  moonbeams.  The 
shermen  in  Sicily  are  said  to  cover,  during  the  night,  the 
fish  which  they  expose  to  dry  on  the  sea-shore,  luleging 
that  the  beams  of  the  moon  cause  them  to  putrefy. — ^R<wen- 

MCLLBB. 

PSALM  CXXIL 

Ver.  2.  Our  feet  shall  stand  within  thy  gates,  O 
Jerusalem. 

I  think,  so  far  as  the  sense  is  concerned,  it  does  not  mat- 
ter whether  this  be  read  in  the  past,  present,  or  future  tense ; 
for,  in  my  opinion,  the  arguments  on  that  subject  are  of  • 
little  importance.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  declaration  of  aflfec- 
tion  for  Jerusalem,  in  which  the  feet,  as  the  instruments  of 
going  to  the  holy  place,  were  in  eastern  .style  naturally  as- 
sociated. T he  devout  Hindoo,  when  absent  from  the  sacred 
city  of  Sedambarum,  often  exclaims,  "  Ah  I  Sedambamm, 
my  feet  are  ever  walking  in  thee."  "  Ah  I  Siva-tUUkam, 
are  not  my  feet  in  thee  1"  A  man  who  has  long  been  absent 
from  his  favourite  temple,  says,  on  his  return,  "  My  feet 
once  more  tread  this  holy  place." — Robebts. 

PSALM  CXXIII. 

Ver.  2.  Behold,  as  the  eyes  of  servants  look  unto 
the  hand  of  their  masters,  and  as  the  eyes  of  a 
maiden  unto  the  hand  of  her  mistress;  so  our 
eyes  wait  upon  the  Lord  our  God,  until  thai 
he  have  mercy  upon  us. 

The  HANO  is  looked  at  as  the  member  by  which  a  supe- 
rior gives  protection  or  dispenses  favours;  and  if  law 
Psalm  be,  as  some  suppose,  a  complaint  of  the  captives  in 
Babylon,  it  may  refer  to  the  baud  as  the  instrument  of  de* 
liverance.  A  man  in  trouble  says, "  I  will  look  at  the  hand 
of  my  friend."  "  I  looked  at  the  hand  of  my  mistress,  and 
have  been  comforted."  A  lather,  on  returning  from  a 
journey,  says,  "  My  children  will  look  to  my  hands,"  i.  e. 
for  a  present.  Of  a  troublesome  person  it  is  said,  "  He  is 
always  looking  at  my  hands."  A  slave  of  a  cruel  ma.ster 
says  to  his  god,  "  Ah !  Swamy,  why  am  I  appointed  to  look 
at  his  hands  1"— Roberts. 

The  Easterns  direct  their  serv^ts  very  generally  by 
signs — even  in  matters  of  consequence.  The  Cingalese 
intimate  their  wish  for  a  person  to  approach,  by  balding 
the  finger  with  the  point  towards  the  person  wanted,  as  if 
to  seize  him — quite  m  the  opposite  direction  to  the  English 
way  of  beckoning.  To  depart  is  signified  by  a  side  nod; 
and  a  frown  by  a  front  one.— Oallawat. 

The  servants  or  slaves  in  the  East  attend  their  masters 
or  mistresses  with  the  profoundest  respect.  Maundrell 
observes,  that  the  servants  in  Turkey  stand  round  their 
master  and  his  guests  with  the  profoundest  respect,  silence, 
and  order,  imaginable.  Pococke  says,  that  at  a  visii  in 
Egypt,  every  thmg  is  done  with  the  greatest  decency,  and 
the  most  profound  silence,  the  slaves  or  servants  standing 
at  the  bottom  of  the  room,  with  their  hands  joined  before 
them,  watching  with  the  utmost  attention  evenr  motion  of 
their  roaster,  who  commands  them  by  signs.  De  La  Motraya 
says,  that  the  eastern  ladies  are  wailed  on  "  even  at  tne 
least  wink  of  the  eye.  or  motion  of  the  fingers,  and  that  in 
a  manner  not  perceptible  to  strangers."  The  Baron  De  ToU 
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relates  a  remarkable  insiaiiee  of  the  authority  attending  this 
mode  of  commanding,  and  of  the  nse  of  significant  motions. 
"The  customary  ceremonies  on  these  occasions  vere oyer, 
and  Racvb  (the  new  vizier)  continued  to  discourse  familiarly 
with  the  ambassador,  when  the  wmzar  aga  (or  high  nroyostj 
coming  into  the  hall,  and  approaching  the  pacha,  whispered 
something  in  his  ear,  and  we  observed  that  all  the  answer 
be  received  from  him  was  a  slight  horizontal  motion  with 
bis  hand,  after  which  the  vizier  instantly  resuming  an 
agreeable  smile,  continued  the  conversation  for  some  time 
longer:  we  then  left  the  hall  of  audience,  and  came  to  the 
foot  of  the  great  staircase,  where  we  reihounted  our  horses : 
bere,  nine  heads,  cut  off*,  and  placed  in  a  row  on  the  out- 
side of  the  first  gate,  completely  explained  the  it^,  which 
the  vizier  had  made  use  of  in  our  presence."  Hence  we 
discover  the  propriety  of  the  aUions  performed  by  the  pro- 

{»hets.  Ezekiel  was  a  siffn  to  the  people  in  not  mourning 
or  the  dead,  (chap,  zziv!)  in  his  removing  into  captivity, 
and  digging  through  the  wall,  (chap,  xii.)  Such  conduct 
was  pertectly  well  understood,  and  was  very  significant.— 
Baaoza. 

PSALM  CXXIY. 

Ver.  7.  Our  soul  is  escaped  as  a  bird  out  of  the 
snare  of  the  fowlers :  tiie  snare  is  broken,  and 
we  are  escaped. 

A  man  who  has  narrowly  escaped  danger  says, "  My  life 
is  like  that  of  the  bird  which  has  escaped  from  the  snare." 
The  life  of  a  man  is  often  compared  to  that  of  a  bird. 
Thus,  of  him  whose  spirit  has  departed,  it  is  said,  "  Ah ! 
the  bird  has  left  its  nest ;  it  has  gone  away."  **  As  the  nn- 
batched  bird  must  first  burst  from  the  shell  before  it  can 
fly,  so  must  this  soul  burst  from  its  body." — Robbrts. 

PSALM  CXXV. 

Ver.  2.  As  the  mountains  are  round  about  Jeru- 
salem, 80  the  Lord  is  round  about  his  people 
from  henceforth,  even  for  ever. 

The  description  which  Volney  gives  of  his  approach  to 
Jerusalem,  famishes  no  contemptible  illustration  of  this 
verse ;  and  as  it  is  pleasant  to  compel  an  avowed  infidel 
to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  religion  of  Chn.st,  which  he 
detests,  1  shall  sabjoin  his  account.  "  Two  days'  jour- 
ney south  of  Nablous,  following  the  direction  of  the  mount- 
ains, which  gradually  l)ecome  more  rocky  and  barren, 
we  arrive  at  a  town,  which,  like  many  others  already  men- ' 
tioned,  pre^nts  a  striking  example  of  the  vicissitude  of 
human  affairs :  when  we  behold  its  .walls  levelled,  its 
ditches  filled  up,  and  all  its  buildings  embarrassed  with 
ruins,  we  scarcely  can  believe  we  view  that  celebrated 
metropolis,  which  formerly  baffled  the  efforts  of  the  most 
noweiiul  empires,  and  for  a  time  resisted  the  efforts  of 
Rome  herselr;  though  by  a  whimsical  change  of  fortune, 
its  ruins  now  receive  her  homage  and  reverence :  in  a 
word,  we  with  difficultv  recognise  Jerusalem.  Nor  is  our 
astonishment  less,  to  think  of  its  ancient  greatness,  when 
we  consider  its  situation  amidst  a  rugged  soil,  destitute  of 
water,  and  surrounded  by  dry  channels  of  torrents  and  steep 
heights.  Distant  from  every  great  road,  it  seems  neither 
to  liave  been  calculated  for  a  considerable  mart  of  com- 
merce, nor  the  centre  of  a  great  consumption.  It  however 
ovitrcame  every  ot>stacle,  and  may  be  adduced  as  a  proof 
of  what  popular  opinion  may  effect,  in  the  hands  of  an  able 
legulator,  or  when  favoured  by  happy  circumstances." 
The  proud  unbeliever  had  found  a  shorter  and  easier  road 
to  his  conclusion,  in  the  volume  of  inspiration ;  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  passages  quoted  above,  irom  the  Psalms  of 
David,  who  refers  the  singular  prosperity  of  Jerusalem  to 
the  peculiar  favour  of  Heaven.  This  was  the  real  source 
of  her  greatness,  and  it  was  this  alone,  and  not  the  natural 
strength  of  her  situation,  nor  the  skill  and  valour  of  her 
defenders,  which  enabled  her  so  long  to  baffle  the  designs 
of  her  enemies. — Paxton. 

PSALM  CXXVI. 

Ver.  2.  Then  was  our  mouth  filled  with  kuffhter, 
and  our  tongue  with  singing;  then  saicfthey 
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among  the  heathen.  The  Lord  hath  done  great 
things  for  them. 

"  See  that  happy  man ;  his  mouth  is  always  full  of  laugh* 
ing,  his  tongue  is  always  singing;  he  is  ever  showing  nis 
teeth."— RoBEBTS. 

Ver.  4.  Turn  again  our  captivity,  O  Lord,  as 
the  streams  in  the  south. 

This  imaee  is  taken  iVom  the  torrents  in  the  deserts  to  the 
south  of  Judea;  in  Idumea,  Arabia  Petrsea,  &c.,  a  mount- 
amous  country.  These  torrents  were  constantly  dried  up 
in  the  summer,  (Job  vi.  17, 18,^  and  as  constantly  returned 
after  the  rainy  season,  and  filled  again  their  deserted  chan- 
nels. The  point  of  the  comparison  seems  to  be  the  return 
and  renewal  of  these  (not  rivers^  but)  torrents,  which 
yearly  leave  their  beds  dry,  but  fill  them  again ;  as  the 
Jews  had  left  their  country  desolate,  but  now  flowed  again 
into  it. — Bp.  HoaNB. 

Ver.  5.  They  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy. 
6.  He  that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth,  bearing 
precious  seed,  shall,  doubtless,  come  again  with 
rejoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him. 

See  on  Ezek.  25. 4. 

These  figures  are  taken  from  agricultural  pursiuts ;  tne 
seed,  bein^  well  watered,  will  produce  a  plenteous  harvest. 
The  Jewsm  their  captivity  had  been  sowing  good  seed,  had 
watered  it  with  their  tears,  and  the  time  was  now  come  for 
them  to  reap  with  joy,  and  to  return  with  their  sheaves  re- 
joicing. It  IS  proverbial  to  say  to  a  boy  who  weeps  because 
he  must  go  to  school,  or  because  he  cannot  easily  acquire  his 
lesson,  "  Mv  child,  the  plants  of  science  require  the  water  of 
the  eyes."  "  If  you  sow  with  tears,  the  profit  will  appear  in 
your  own  hands." — Robrrts. 

The  writer  of  the  account  of  the  ruins  of  Balbec,  speak- 
ing of  the  valley  in  which  it  stood,  observes,  that  it  has  very 
litUe  wood ;  and  adds,  '*  though  shade  t>e  so  essential  an 
article  of  oriental  luxurv,  y^et  few  plantations  of  trees  are 
seen  in  Turkey,  the  innabitants  being  discouraged  from 
labours,  which  produce  such  distant  and  precarious  enjoy- 
ment,in  a  country  where  even  the  annual  fruits  of  their  in- 
dustry are  uncertain.  In  Palestine  we  have  often  seen  the 
husbandman  sowing,  accompanied  bv  an  armed  friend,  to 
,  prevent  his  beiiig  robbed  of  the  seed.  The  Israelites  that 
returned  from  Babylon  upon  the  proclamation  of  Cyrus, 
were  in  similar  circumstances  to  husbandmen  sowing  their 
com  amidst  enemies  and  robbers.  The  rebuilding  of  their 
towns  and  their  temple  resembled  a  time  of  sowing ;  but 
the^  had  reason  to  fear  that  the  neighbouring  nations  would 
defeat  these  efforts.  (Nehem.  iv.  7.)  In  opposition  to  this 
apprehension  the  Psalmist  expresses  his  hope,  perhaps  pfv- 
dicts,  that  there  would  be  a  happy  issue  of  these  beginnings, 
to  re-people  their  country. — Uabmer. 

PSALM  CXXVII. 

Ver.  4.  As  arrows  are  in  the  hand  of  a  mighty 
man :  so  are  children  of  the  youth.  5.  Happy 
is  the  man  that  hath  his  quiver  full  of  them : 
they  shall  not  be  ashamed,  but  they  shall  speak 
with  the  enemies  in  the  gate. 

The  margin  has,  instead  of  speak.  "  subdue  the  enemies 
in  the  gate.*'^  In  ancient  books,  and  also  among  the  learned, 
(in  common  conversation,)  sons  are  spoken  of  as  the  arrows 
of  their  fathers.  To  have  a  numerous  male  pro^env  is  con- 
sidered a  great  advantage ;  and  people  are  afraid  of  offend- 
ing such  a  family,  lent  the  arrows  should  be  sent  at  them. 
**  What  a  fine  fellow  is  the  son  of  Kandan  I  he  ts  like  an 
arrow  in  the  hand  of  a  hero."— Roberts. 

The  Orientals  are  accustomed  to  call  brave  and  valiant 
sons  the  "arrows"  and  ''darts"  of  their  parents,  because 
they  are  able  to  defend  them.  "  To  sharpen  arrows,"  "  lo 
maire  sharp  arrows,"  is  among  them,  to  get  brave  and  valiant 
sons.  Merrick  mentions  a  similar  Chinese  mode  of  ex- 
pression. '*Whena8onisboniiBa&mi]y,it]8'^ 
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;o  hang  op  bows  and  arrows  before  the  hoosei,  as  a  sign 
that  the  fJEmiily  has  acquired  a  defender.'^ — RoaKNiiOLLia. 

PSALM  CXXVIII. 

Yer.  3.  Thy  wife  ihaM  be  as  a,  fruitful  vine  bj 
the  sides  of  thy  house :  thy  children  like  olive- 
plants  round  about  thy  table. 

The  people  are  exceedingly  fond  of  having  their  houses 
ccnrerea  with  differeDt  kinds  of  vines ;  hence  may  be  seen 
various  creepers  thus  trained,  bearing  an  abundance  of 
fruit.  Manv  interesting  figures,  therefore,  are  taken  from 
plants  which  are  thus  tusTAiNKD.  A  priest  in  blessing  a 
married  couple,  often  says,  "  Ah !  may  you  be  like  the 
trees  Camt^ Valley  and  Cat-PaggOrTkaruf*  These  arc 
said  to  grow  in  the  celestial  world,  and  are  joined  together: 
the  Cama^VaUey^  being  parasitical,  cannot  live  without  the 
other. — Roberts. 

The  natives  of  those  countries  are  carefbl  to  decorate 
their  habitations  with  the  choicest  products  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  The  quadrangular  court  in  front  of  their  houses, 
is  adorned  with  spreading  trees,  aromatic  shrubs,  and  fra- 
grant flowers,  which  are  continually  refVeshed  by  the  crys- 
tal waters  of  a  fountain  playing  in  the  middle.  To  increase 
the  beauty  of  the  scene  they  cover  the  sUiirs  which  lead  to 
the  upper  apartments  with  vines,  and  have  often  a  lattice- 
work of  wood  raised  against  the  dead  walls,  upon  which 
climbs  a  vine,  or  other  mantling  shrub.  This  pleasing 
custom  justifies  Doddridge  in  supposing^  the  occasion  of  our 
Lord's  comparing  himself  to  a  vine,  might  be  his  standing 
near  a  window,  or  in  some  court  by  the  side  of  the  house, 
where  the  sight  of  a  vine  creeping  upon  the  staircase  or  the 
wall  might  suggest  this  beautiful  simile.  This  kind  of 
ornament  seems  to  have  been  very  common  in  Judea,  and 
may  be  traced  to  a  very  remote  antiquity.  From  the  fa- 
miliar manner  m  which  the  Psalmist  alludes  to  it,  we  may 
suppose  it  was  one  of  the  decorations  about  the  ro^al  palace : 
**  Thy  wife  shall  be  as  a  fruitful  vine  by  the  sides  of  thy 
house ;  thy  children  like  olive-plants  round  about  the  table. 
Behold,  that  thus  shall  the  man  be  blessed  that  feareth  the 
Lord."  Kimchi,  a  celebrated  Jewish  writer,  explains  the 
psalm  in  the  same  way ;  and  observes,  that  a  wire  is  com- 
pared to  a  vine,  because  that  alone  of  all  trees  can  be  plants 
ed  in  a  bouse.  In  confirmation  of  Kimchi's  remark.  Dr. 
Russel  says,  "  It  is  generally  true,  if  fruit-bearing  trees 
be  intended,  as  the  vme  is  almost  the  only  fruit-tree  which 
is  planted  in  the  houses ;  pomegranates  are  another." — ^Pax- 
ton. 

PSALM  CXXIX. 

Ver.  3.  The  ploughers  ploughed  upon  my  back ; 
they  made  long  their  furrows. 

"  The  enemies  of  Israel  cut  their  backs,  as  the  plonghers 
cut  the  soil."  (Dr.  Boothrovd.)  When  a  num  is  in  much 
trouble  through  oppressors,  he  says,  "  How  they  plough  me 
and  turn  me  up !  All  are  now  ploughing  me.  Bq^one  I 
have  yon  not  already  turned  me  up  1**  ''^Alas!  alasl  my 
enemies,  nay,  my  children,  are  now  ploughing  me."— Rob- 


erts. 


Ver.  6.  Let  them  be  as  the  gftass  wpon  the  house- 
tops, which  withereth  i&re  it  groweth  up; 
7.  Wherewith  the  mower  fiUeth  not  his  hand, 
nor  he  that  bindeth  sheaves,  his  bosom. 

See  on  Ruth  2. 4, 5. 

The  tops  of  the  houses  in  Judea  were  flat,  and  so  gran 
grew  upon  them,  being  covered  with  plaster  of  terrace. 
As  it  was  but  small  and  weak,  and,  being  on  high,  was 
exposed  to  the  scorching  sun,  it  was  soon  withered.  (Shaw.) 
Menochius  sa3r$,  that  he  saw  such  roofs  in  the  ishmd  of 
Corsica,  flat,  and  having  earth  upon  them,  on  which  grass 
grew  or  its  own  accord ;  but  bemg  burnt  up  In  Kununer 
time  \iy  the  sun,  aoon  withered.  But  what  Olaus  Mapus 
relates  is  extraordinary.  He  says,  that  in  the  northern 
Gothic  countries  they  feed  their  cattle  from  the  tope  of 
hoanes,  especially  in  a  time  of  siege ;  that  their  houses  are 
built  of  stone,  high  and  large,  and  covered  with  rafters  of 
fa  and  bark  of  birch.:  on  this  is  laid  grass-earth,  cut  out 


of  the  fields  foursquare,  'and  sowed  wirib  barley  or  oata,- 
80  that  their  roofs  Iook  like  green  meadows:  and  that 
what  is  si/wn,  and  the  grass  that  grows  thereon,  may  not 
wither  before  pln.ked  up,  they  venr  diligently  water  it. 
Maundrell  says,  tliat  theM  woras  allude  to  the  custom  ot 
plucking  up  com  from  the  roots  by  handfuls,  leaving  the 
most  fruitful  fields  as  naked  as  if  nothmg  had  ever  grown 
in  them ;  and  that  this  a  done,  that  they  may  not  lose  any  of 
the  straw,  which  is  generally  very  short,  and  necesary 
for  the  sustenance  of  their  cattle,  no  hay  being  made  in 
that  country.— BuaDB. 

In  the  morning  the  master  of  the  honse  laid  in  a  stock  of 
earth,  which  was  carried  and  spread  evenly  on  the  top  of 
the  house,  which  is  flat.  The  wnole  roof  is  thus  formed  of 
mere  earth,  laid  on  and  rolled  hard  and  flaL  On  the  top  of 
every  house  va  a  large  stone  roller,  for  the  purpose  of  hard- 
ening and  flattening  this  layer  of  rude  soil,  so  that  the  rain 
may  not  penetrate;  but  upon  this  surface,  as  may  be  sup> 
posed,  grass  and  weeds  grow  freely.  It  is  to  such  grass 
that  the  Psalmist  alludes,  as  useless  and  bad. — ^Jowrrr. 

The  reapers  in  Palestine  and  Syria  make  use  of  the 
sickle,  in  cutting  down  their  crops,  and  according  to  the 
present  custom  m  this  country,  "  fill  their  hand"  with  the 
com,  and  those  who  bind  up  the  sheaves,  their  *'  bosom." 
When  the  crop  is  thin  and  short,  which  is  generally  the 
ease  in  light  soils,  and  with  their  imperfect  cultivation,  it 
is  not  reaped  with  the  sickle,  but  plucked  up  by  the  root 
with  the  hand.  By  this  mode  of  reaping  tbey  leave  the 
most  fruitful  fields  as  naked  as  if  nothmg  oad  ever  grown 
on  them;  and  as  no  hay  is  otade  in  the  East,  this  is  done, 
that  they  may  not  lose  any  of  the  straw,  which  is  necessary 
for  the  sustenance  of  their  cattle.  The  practice  of  reaping 
with  the  hand  is  perhaps  involved  in  these  words  or  the 
Psalmist,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made :  "  Let 
them  be  as  the  grass  upon  the  house-tops,  which  withereth 
afore  it  groweth  up ;  wherewith  the  mower  fiUeth  not  his 
hand,  nor  he  that  bmdeth  sheaves,  his  bosom."  The  tops  of 
the  houses  in  Judea  are  flat«  and  being  covered  with  plan* 
ter  of  terrace,  are  frequently  grown  over  with  grass.  As  it 
is  but  small  and  weak,  and  from  its  elevation  exposed  to  the 
scorching  sun,  it  is  soon  withered.  To  prevent  this,  they 
pluck  it  up  for  the  use  of  their  cattle,  with  the  hand.  A 
more  beautiful  and  striking  figure,  to  display  the  weak  and 
evanescent  condition  of  wicked  men,  cannot  easily  be  con* 
ceived.  They  are  every  moment  exposed  to  the  judgments 
of  Gk)d,  like  the  grass  on  the  house-top,  which  is  tossed  by 
the  breeze,  and-  scorched  by  the  sun,  and  to  the  grasp  of 
Omnipotence,  which,  weak  and  defenceless  as  they  are,  they 
can  neither  avoid  nor  resist.  The  sudden  destraction  of 
y  the  wicked  is  described  by  the  same  writer,  under  another 
figure  not  less  remarkable  for  its  force  ana  propriety :  **  I 
have  seen  the  wicked  in  great  power,  and  spreading  him- 
self like  a  green  bay-tree.  Yet  ne  passed  away,  and,  lo,  he 
was  not;  yea,  I  sought  him,  but  he  could  not  be  found." — 
Paxtok. 

"  Ah  t  that  wretched  family  shall  soon  be  as  withered 
grass."  "  Go,  vile  one,  for  soon  wilt  thou  be  as  parched 
grass."— RoBSSTs. 

PSALM  cxxxn. 

Ver.  9.  Let  thy  priests  be  clothed  with  righteons- 
ness ;  and  let  Uiy  saints  shout  for  joy. 

'*  See  that  excellent  man ;  he  wears  the  garments  of  jus- 
tice and  chanty."— Roberts. 

Ver.  17.  There  will  I  make  the  horn  of  David  to 
bad :  I  have  ordained  a  lamp  for  mine  anointed. 

*'  Yes,  that  man  will  flourish ;  already  his  hon  has  began 
to  i^»pear-4t  is  growing."— Robbtb. 

Yer.  1 8.  His  enemies  will  I  clothe  with  shame ; 
but  upon  himself  shall  his  crown  flourish. 

This  idea  seems  to  be  taken  from  the  nature  of  the 
ancient  crowns  bestowed  upon  oonqn^rors.  From  the 
earliest  periods  of  history  the  laurel,  olive,  and  ivy,  fur- 
nished crowns  to  adorn  the  heads  of  heroes,  who  had  eon* 
quered  in  the  field  of  battle,  gained  the  prize  in  the  race^ 
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or  performed  some  oAier  important  serviee  to  the  public. 
These  were  the  dear-boa|;ht  rewards  of  the  most  aeroic 
exploits  of  antiqaity.  This  sets  the  propriety  of  the  phrase 
in  fall  view.  The  idea  of  a  erown  of  gold  and  jewels 
flourishiag,  is  at  least  unnatural :  whereas  fburishing  is 
natural  to  laurels  and  oaks.  These  were  put  upon  the 
heads  of  the  victors  in  full  verdure.    (Pirie./—Binu>ai. 

PSALM  CXXXIII. 

Ver.  3.  A3  the  dew  of  Hermon,  and  as  the  dew 
that  descended  upon  the  mountains  of  Zion : 
for  there  the  Lord  commanded  the  blessing, 
even  life  for  evermore. 

See  on  Ps.  89.*  IS. 

A  great  difficulty  occurs  in  the  comparison  which  the 
Psalmist  makes  lo  the  dew  of  Hermon,  that  fell  on  the  hill 
of  Zion ;  which  might  easily  be  interpreted,  if  it  had  been 
observed,  that  the  clouds  which  lay  on  Hermon,  being 
broQffht  by  the  north  winds  to  Jerusalem,  caused  the  dews 
Co  fall  plentifully  on  the  hill  of  Zion.    But  there  is  a  Sbihon 

ent/ '  y  Q  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  (Josh.  xiz.  19,)  which 
may  oe  ihe  Zion  spoken  of  by  Eusebins  and  Saint  Jerome,  as 
near  Mount  Tabor ;  and  there  might  be  a  hill  there  of  tnat 
name,  on  which  the  dew  of  the  other  Hermon  might  fall, 
that  was  to  the  east  of  Esdraelon.  However,  as  there  is 
no  certainly  that  Mount  Hermon  in  that  part  is  even  men- 
tioned in  scripture,  so  I  should  rather  think  it  to  be  spoken 
of  this  famous  mountain,  and  that  Tabor  and  Hermon  are 
joined  together,  a»  rejoicing  in  the  name  of  God,  not  on 
account  of  their  being  near  to  one  another,  but  because 
they  are  two  of  the  highest  hills  in  all  Palestine.  So  that 
if  any  one  considers  this  beautiful  piece  of  eloquence  of 
the  Psalmist,  and  that  Hermon  is  elsewhere  actually  called 
Zion,  (Deut.  iv.  48,)  he  will  doubtless  be  satisfied,  that  the 
most  natural  inteq)retaiion  of  the  Psalmist  would  be  to 
suppose,  though  the  whole  might  be  called  both  Hermon  . 
And  Zion,  yet  that  the  highest  summit  of  this  mountain  was 
in  particular  called  Hermon,  and  that  a  lower  part  of  it 
had  the  name  of  Zion;  on  which  supposition,  the  dew 
falling  from  the  top  of  it  down  to  the  lower  parts,  might 
well  he  compared  m  every  respect  to  the  preaous  tfinimeni 
upon  the  heaa  that  ran  dawn  unto  the  beardy  even  unto  Aaron^t 
beardj  and  went  down  to  the  skirts  of  his  clothing^  and  that 
both  of  them  in  this  sense  are  very  proper  emblems  of  the 
blessings  of  unity  and  friendsbifh  which  diffuse  themselves 
throuifbout  the  whole  society.    (Pococke.) — Burder. 

When  Manndrell  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount 
HermoQ,  he  remarked,  ''We  were  instructed  by  expe- 
rience, what  the  Psalmist  means  by  the  dew  of  Hermon, 
our  tents  being  as  wet  with  it  as  if  it  had  rained  all  night." 
In  Arabia, says  Dr.  Shaw,  the  dew  often  wets  the  traveller 
who  ha  no  covering  but  the  heavens,  to  the  skin ;  but  no 
sooner  «» the  sun  risen,  and  the  atmosphere  a  little  heated, 
rhan  the  mists  are  quickly  dispersed,  and  the  copious  moist- 
ure which  the  dews  communicated  to  the  sands  would  be 
entirely  evaporated. — ^Paxton. 

PSALM  CXXXV. 

Ver.  7.  He  causeth  the  vapours  to  ascend  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth :  he  maketh  lightnings  for  the 
rain :  he  bringeth  the  wind  out  of  his  treasures. 

Tn  S3rna,  lightnings  are  frequent  in  the  autumnal  months. 
Seldom  a  nignt  passes  without  a  great  deal  of  lighming  in 
the  northwest,  but  without  thunder ;  but  when  it  appears 
in  the  west  or  southwest  points,  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  ap- 
proaching rain,  and  is  oAen  attended  with  thunder.  It 
has  been  observed  already,  that  a  squall  of  wind  and  clouds 
of  dust,  are  the  usual  forerunners  of  the  first  rains.  To 
these  natural  phenomena,  the  sacred  writers  ft-equently 
allude ;  and  in  the  precise  order  which  has  been  marked 
in  the  preceding  observations.  The  royal  Psalmist,  in  a 
Tery  beautiful  strain,  ascribes  them  to  the  immediate  ajKen- 
cv  of  heaven :  "  He  causeth  the  vapours  to  ascend  from 
tie  ends  of  the  earth :  he  maketh  lightnings  for  the  rain : 
he  bringeth  the  wind  om  of  his  treasures.'*  The  cisteras  of 
the  clouds  are  replenished  by  exhalations  from  every  part 
uf  the  globe ;  and,  when  they  are  ready  to  open  ana  poar 


out  their  refVeshiiig  tiiowen  on  the  parched  ground,  the 
glad  tidings  are  announced  by  the  rapid  lightning,  and  the 
precious  treastu^  is  scattered  over  the  fiel^  by  the  attendant 
winds ;  and  that  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel  looked  through 
nature  with  an  accurate,  discriminating  eye,  is  confirmed 
by  the  concurring  testimon]^  of  all  afes.— Paxton. 

Russel  says,  that  at  Aleppo  a  night  seldom  passes  with* 
out  liahtning  in  the  northwest  quarter,  but  not  attended 
with  thunder.  When  it  appears  in  the  west  or  southwest 
points^  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  the  approaching  rain ;  this  light- 
ning IS  often  followed  by  thunder.  Thus  "  God  maketh 
the  lightnings  for  the  rain ;  and  when  he  uttereth  bis  voice, 
there  is  a  multitude  of  waters  in  the  heavens;"  and  as  ibese 
refreshing  showers  are  preceded  by  squalls  of  wind,  *'  he 
bringeth  forth  the  wind  out  of  his  treasure,"  Jer.  li.  16.— 


PSALM  CXXXVII. 

Ver.  1.  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon  there  we  sat 
dovin;  yea,  we  wept,  when  we  remembered 
Zion. 

See  on  Lam.  3.  lOL 

Ver.  6.  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  let  my  right 
hand  forget  her  cunning. 

In  the  Hindoo  book,  Scanda-Purdnaf  it  is  written, "  Sing&- 
Muggam,  on  seeing  that  his  heart  throbbed,  the  tears  flowed) 
and  his  hands  and  feet  forgot  their  cunning."  "Yes;  if  I 
lose  thee,  if  I  forget  thee,  it  will  be  like  the  losing,  like 
the  forgetting  of  these  eyes  and  arms." — Roberts. 

The  last  words  mean,  may  my  right  hand  forget,  refuse 
to  perform  its  service ;  namely,  cease  to  move,  be  benumbed. 
A  similar,  and,  as  it  appears,  proverbial  expression,  is  found 
in  an  ola  Arabian  poem,  in  De  Sacy*s  Cbrestom  Arab : 
"  No,  never  have  I  done  any  thing  that  could  displease 
thee  \  if  this  is  not  true,  may  my  hand  be  unable  to  lift  my 
scourge;"  that  is,  may  it  be  lamed. — Rosenmuller. 

PSALM  CXXXVIII. 
Yer.  6.  Though  the  Lord  be  high,  yet  hath  he 
respect  unto  the  lowly :  but  the  proud  he  know- 
eth  afar  off. 

This  Is  truly  oriental :  "  Ndn  avari  veg^  tooraiila  «r* 
Hkorrainy  i.  e.  I  know  him  afar  off.  Let  nim  be  at  a  great 
distance ;  allow  hini  to  conduct  his  plans  with  the  greatest 
secrecy ;  yet.  I  compass  his  path,  I  am  close  to  him.  You 
pretend  to  aescribe  the  fellow  to  me :  I  know  him  well ; 
there  is  no  need  to  go  near  to  him,  for  I  can  recognise  him 
at  the  greatest  distance.  See  how  he  carries  his  head : 
look  at  his  gait ;  who  can  mistake  his  proud  bearing  V' 
"How  does  your  brother  conduct  himself  1"— "I  cannot 
tell,  for  he  knows  me  afar  off*." — Robesits. 

PSALM  CXU 

Ver.  4.  Keep  me,  O  Lobd,  from  the  hand  of  the 
wicked ;  preserve  me  from  the  violent  man ; 
who  have  purposed  to  overthrow  my  goings. 

See  on  Ps.  91. 13. 

PSALM  CXLI. 

Ver.  5.  Let  the  righteous  smite  me ;  it  shall  be 
a  kindness:  and  let  him  reprove  me;  it  shall 
be  an  excellent  oil,  which  snail  not  break  mj 
head :  for  yet  my  prayer  also  shall  be  in  their 
calamities. 

Certain  oils  are  said  to  have  a  most  salutaiy  ellect  on  the 
head :  hence  in  fevers,  or  any  other  ccnplamts  which  aA 
feet  the  head,  the  medical  men  always  recommend  oil.  I 
have  known  people  who  were  deranged,  cured  in  a  very^ 
short  time  by  nothing  more  than  the  apt  J<«tion  of  a  peculiar 
kind  of  oil  to  the  head.  There  are,  nowevcr,  other  kinds, 
which  are  believed  (when  thus  applied)  to  produce  delir- 
ium.   Thus  the  reprro^  of  the  lif^moas  were  compareit 
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to  excellent  oil,  which  prodaced  a  most  salntar^r  effect  on 
the  head.  So  common  is  this  practice  of  anointing  the 
head,  that  all  who  can  afford  it  do  it  every  week.  But 
airange  as  it  may  appear,  the  crown  of  the  head  is  the  place 
selected  for  chastisement.  Thus  owners  of  slaves,  or  hus- 
bands, or  schoolmasters,  beat  the  heads  of  the  offenders 
with  ineir  knuckles.  Should  an  urchin  come  late  to  school, 
or  forget  his  lesson,  the  pedagogue  says  to  some  of  the 
other  boys,  "Go,  beat  his  head.'"  "Begone,  fellow!  or  I 
will  beat  thy  bead."  Should  a  man  be  thus  chastised  by 
an  inferior,  he  quotes  the  old  proverb—"  If  my  head  is  to 
be  beaten,  let  it  be  done  with  the  fingers  that  have  rings 
on ;''  meaning  a  man  of  rank.  "  Yes,  yes ;  let  a  holy  man 
smite  my  head :  and  what  of  that  1  it  is  an  excellent  oil." 
"  My  master  has  been  beating  my  head,  but  it  has  been 
good  Dil  for  me." — RoBaaTS. 

Ver.  6.  When  their  judges  are  overthrown  in 
stony  places,  they  shall  hear  my  words ;  for 
they  are  sweet. 

Ainsworth,  "  Their  judges  are  thrown  down  by  the  rock 
sides."  In  3  Chronicles  xxv.  13,  it  is  recorded  that  the  chil- 
dren of  Judah  took  ten  thousand  captives,  "  and  brought 
them  unto  the  top  of  the  rock,  and  ca.st  them  down  from 
the  top  of  the  rock,  that  they  were  all  broken  in  pieces." 
It  was  a  custom  in  all  narts  of  the  East  thus  to  despatch 
criminals,  by  casting  tnem  down  a  precipice;  the  Tar- 
peian  rock  affords  a  similar  instance.  But  who  were 
these  judges'?  probably  those  "  men  that  work  iniquity,"  as 
mentioned  in  the  4th  verse.  In  the  5th  verse  he  speaks  of 
the  salutary  nature  of  the  reproofs  of  the  riohtbous,  but 
in  the  7th  he  seems  to  refer  to  the  cruel  results  of  having 
DNRI0HTB0U8  judgcs ;  for  in  consequence  of  their  SBnTiNGs 
he  savs,  "  Our  bones  are  scattered  at  the  grave's  mouth, 
as  when  one  culteth  and  cleaveth  wood ;"  i.  e.  their  bones 
were  like  the  fragments  and  chips  scattered  on  the  earth, 
left  by  the  hewers  of  wood.  Therefore  these  judges  were 
to  be  "  overthrown  in  stony  places." — Roberts. 

Ver.  7.  Our  bones  are  scattered  at  the  fi^rave's 
mouth,  as  when  one  cutteth  and  cleaveth  wood 
upon  the  earth. 

A  remarkable  expression  of  the  Psalmist  David,  Psalm 
cxli.  7,  appears  to  nave  much  poetical  heightening  in  it, 
which  even  its  author,  in  all  probability,  did  not  mean 
should  be  accepted  literally ;  while,  nevertheless,  it  might 
be  susceptible  of  a  literal  acceptation,  %nd  is  sometimes  a 
fact. — The  Psalmist  says,  "  Our  bones  are  scattered  at  the 
grave's  month,  as  when  one  cutteth  and  cleaveth  wood 
upon  the  earth."  This  seems  to  be  strong  eastern  paint- 
ing, and  almost  figurative  language;  but  that  it  may  be 
sincttv  true,  the  following  extract  demonstrates :  "  At  five 
o'clock  we  left  Garigana,  our  journey  being  still  to  the 
eastward  of  north ;  and  at  a  quarter  past  six  in  the  evening 
arrived  at  the  village  of  that  name,  whose  inkahHairUs  luuL 
all  perished  vnlh  hunger  the  year  before ;  their  wretched  hones 
being  aU  wnbnriedf  and  seaUered  up&n  the  euffaee  of  the 
ground^  where  the  village  formerly  stood.  We  encamped 
among  the  bones  of  the  deaii  no  space  could  be  found  free 
from  them ;  and  on  the  33d,  at  six  in  the  mommg,  full  of 
horror  at  this  miserable  spectacle,  we  set  out  for  Teawa ; 
this  was  the  seventh  day  from  Ras  El  Feel.  AAer  an 
hour's  travelling,  we  came  to  a  small  river,  which  still 
had  water  standing  in  some  considerable  pools,  although 
its  banks  were  destitute  of  any  kind  of  shade."  (Bruce.) 
The  reading  of  this  account  thrills  us  with  horror;  what 
then  must  have  been  the  sufferings  of  the  ancient  Jews  at 
such  a  sight  1 — when  to  have  no  burial  was  reckoned 
among  the  greatest  calamities;  when  their  land  was 
thought  to  be  polluted,  in  which  the  dead  (even  criminals) 
were  in  any  manner  exposed  to  view :  and  to  whom  the 
very  toucn  of  a  dead  body,  or  part  or  it,  or  of  anv  thing 
that  had  touched  a  dead  body,  was  esteemed  a  defilement, 
and  required  a  ceremonial  ablution  1— Taylor  nr  Calukt. 

P8ALM  CXLII. 

Ycr.  7.  Bring  my  soul  out  of  prison,  that  I  may 
pnise  thy  name;  the  righteous  shall  compass 


me  about ;  for  thou  shalt  deal  bountifiilly  with 
me. 

These  people  speak  of  ai&ictions,  difficulties,  and  sorrows, 
as  so  many  prisons.  "  hfo  inUia  marryil  eppo  vuUm  pome  7'* 
i.  e.  "Alas!  when  will  this  imprisonment  gol"  exclaims 
the  man  in  his  difilculties. — Robbriv. 

PSALM  CXUV. 
Ver.  12.  That  our  sons  may  be  as  plants  grown 
up  in  their  youth ;  thai  our  daughters  may  be 
as  comer-stones,  polished  after  the  similitude  of 
a  palace. 

Of  a  man  who  has  a  hopeful  and  beautifUl  family,  it  is 
said,  "  His  sons  are  like  shoots,  (springing  up  from  the 
parent  stock,)  and  his  daughters  are  like  carved  work  and 
precious  stones."-*RoBBBTB. 

Yer.  13.  That  our  garners  may  be  Aill,  affording 
all  manner  of  store ;  thai  our  sheep  may  bring 
forth  thousands  and  ten  thousands  in  our  streets. 

The  surprising  fecundity  of  the  sheep  has  been  cel^rated 
by  writers  of  every  class.  It  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  royal  Psalmist,  who,  in  a  beautiful  ascription  of  praise 
to  the  living  and  the  true  GM,  entreats,  that  the  sheep  of 
his  chosen  people  might  *'  bring  forth  thousands  and  ten 
thousands  in  their  streets."  In  another  song  of  Zion,  be 
represents,  by  a  very  elegant  metaphor,  the  numerous 
flocks,  covering  like  a  ^rment  the  face  of  the  field:  "  The 
pastures  are  clothed  with  flocks ;  the  valleys  also  are  cov- 
ered over  with  com ;  they  shout  for  joy,  they  also  sing.* 
The  bold  figure  is  fully  warranted  by  the  prodigious  num- 
bers of  sheep  which  whitened  the  extensive  pastures  of 
Syria  and  Canaan.  In  that  part  of  Arabia  which  borders 
on  Judea,  the  patriarch  Job  possessed  at  first  seven  thou* 
sand,  and  after  the  return  of  his  prosperity,  fourteen  thou- 
sand sheep ;  and  Mesha,  the  king  of  Moao,  paid  the  king 
of  Israel  "a  yearly  tribute  of  a  hundred  thousand  lambs,  and 
an  equal  number  of  rams  with  the  wool."  In  the  war 
which  the  tribe  of  Reuben  waged  with  the  Hagarites,  the 
former  drove  away  "  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  sheep.* 
At  th'e  dedication  of  the  temple,  Solomon  offered  in  sacri- 
fice "  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  sheep."  At  the  feast 
of  the  passover,  Josiah,  the  kinff  of  Judan,  "  gave  to  the 
people,  of  the  flock,  lambs  and  Kids,  all  for  the  passover- 
offerings,  for  all  that  were  present,  to  the  number  of  thirty 
thousand,  and  three  thousand  bullocks ;  these  were  of  the 
king's  substance."  The  ewe  brings  forth  her  young  com- 
monly once  a  year,  and  in  more  ungenial  climes,  seldom 
more  than  one  lamb  at  a  time.  But  in  the  oriental  regions, 
twin  Iambs  are  as  frequent  as  they  are  rare  in  other  places; 
which  accounts  in  a  satisfactory  manner  for  the  prodigious 
numbers  which  the  Syrian  shepherd  led  to  the  mountains. 
This  uncommon  fruitfulness  seems  to  be  intimated  by  Sol- 
omon in  his  address  to  the  spouse :  **  Thy  teeth  are  like  a 
flock  of  sheep  that  are  even  shorn,  which  came  up  from 
the  washing;  whereof  every  one  beaieth  twins,  ana  none 
is  barren  among  them." — PiZTON. 

PSALM  GXLVIII. 

Ver.  9.  Mountains,  and  all  hills ;  fruitful  trees, 
and  all  cedars:  10.  Beasts,  and  all  cattle; 
creeping  things,  and  flying  fowl :  11.  Kinss  of 
the  eami,  and  all  people ;  princes,  and  all 
judges  of  the  earth :  12.  Both  young  men  and 
maidens;  old  men  and  children:  13.  Let  them 
praise  the  name  of  the  Lord  :  for  his  name 
alone  is  excellent ;  his  glory  u  above  the  earth 

•  and  heaven. 

Those  who  are  unacquainted  with  oriental  litemrare, 
sometimes  affect  to  smile  at  the  addresses  which  are  made 
in  scripture  to  animate  and  inaninute  nature.  ''How 
ridleutoQs,"  say  they,  "to  talk  about  the  mountains  skipping 
like  rams,  and  the  little  hills  like  lambs !"  but  they  Know 
not  that  this  is  according  to  the  figurative  and  luxuriant 


Ps.  149.  150. 
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^oius  of  the  people  of  the  East  The  proprietor  of  lands, 
crests,  orchards,  and  ||^rdeiis.  often  exclaims,  when  walk- 
ing among  ibem  in  tune  of  aronght,  *'  Ah  I  trees,  plants, 
and  flowers,  tanks  and  cattle,  birds  and  fish,  and  all  living 
creatures,  sing  praises  to  the  gods,  and  rain  shall  be  given 
to  yon." — ^RoBfiBTi. 

PSALAt  CXLIX. 

Ver.  5.  Let  the  saints  be  joyful  in  glory :  let  them 
sing  aloud  upon  their  beds. 

After  the  troops  were  assembled,  a  pabJie  sacrillce  wai 
offered  upon  the  national  altar,  wmeh  was  succeeded  by  a 
^TiMrtial  least  prepared  for  the  whole  anny ;  and  to  coomrm 
their  purpose  and  inflame  their  courage,  a  hynm  to  Jehovah 
closea  the  festival.  The  hundred  ana  foiiy-ninth  psalm, 
was,  in  the  opinion  of  Doddridge,  composed  on  such  an 
4>ccasioo ;  it  was  song  when  David's  anny  was  marching 
out  to  war  against  the  remains  of  the  devoted  nations  of 
Canaan,  and  first  went  op  in  solemn  procession  to  the 
house  of  Ghxi,  there,  as  it  were,  to  consecrate  the  arms  he 
put  into  their  hands.  On  that  Occasion,  the  devout  num^ 
arch  called  on  his  associates  in  arms  (ver.  6)  "to  sing 
aloud  upon  their  bed&"  that  is,  the  couches  upon  which 
they  reclined  at  the  banquet  attending  their  saerifices, 
which  gives  a  clear  and  important  sense  to  a  verv  obscure 
and  dimcult  passage.  To  these  miliiarv  sacrifices  and 
banquets  the  people  were  summoned  by  the  sound  of  two 
silver  trumpets  of  a  cubit  long,  according  to  Josephus,  but, 
like  ours,  wider  at  bottom.  These  were  blown  by  two 
priests,  as  the  law  of  Moses  required;  and  they  were 
sounded  in  a  ])articular  manner,  that  the  people  might 
know  the  meaning  of  the  summons.  Then  the  anointed 
for  the  war,  ^oing  from  one  battalion  to  another,  exhorted 
the  soldiers  m  the  Hebrew  language,  no  other  being  al- 
lowed on  that  occask>n,  to  fight  valiantly  for  their  country, 
and  for  the  cities  of  their  Qod.  Officers  were  appointed  to 
give  notice,  that  those  whose  business  it  was  should  make 
sufficient  provision  for  the  army,  before  they  marched; 
and  every  tenth  man  was  appointed  for  this  purpose. 
This  arrangement  was  made  l^  a  resolution  of  the  tribes, 
recorded  in  the  book  of  Judges :  "  And  we  will  take  ten 
men  of  a  hundred  throughout  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and  a 
hundred  of  a  thousand,  and  a  thousand  out  of  ten  thousand, 
to  fetch  victual  for  the  people,  that  they  majTdo,  when  they 
come  to  Qibeah  of  Benjamin,  according  to  all  the  folly  that 
they  have  wrought  in  Israel."  Mr.  Harmer  contends,  that 
**  taese  men  were  not  intended  so  much  to  collect  food  for 
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the  use  of  their  companions  in  that  expedition,  as  to  dress 
it.  to  serve  it  up,  ana  to  wait  upon  them  in  eatmg  it."  But 
although  the  difi*erence  ia  not  very  material,  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  tenth  part  of  the  army  was  to  forage  for  the 
rest  is  more  natural,  and  at  the  same  time  more  agreeable 
to  the  literal  meaning  of  the  text,  which  signifies  to  hunt 
the  prey.— Pi^rroM. 

PSALM  CL. 
Ver.  3.  Praise  him  with  the  sound  of  the  trum- 
pet: praise  him  with  the  jpsaltery  and  harp. 
4.  Praise  him  with  the  timbrel  and  dance: 
praise  him  with  stringed  instruments  and  or- 
gans. 5.  Praise  him  with  the  loud  cymbals : 
praise  him  upon  the  high-sounding  cymbals. 

Instruments  of  music  were  used  in  the  worship  of  the 
Most  High  God :  and  the  Hindoos,  in  singing  pauses,  and 
performing  religious  ceremctaies  to  their  deities,  always 
nave  the  same  accompaniments.  Thus  the  trumpet  and 
the  "  high-sounding  cymbals,''  the  timbrels,  (whicn  corre- 
spond partlv  with  the  tambarine,)  the  harp.  *«>»  Hmnor, 
(also  callea  kinncra  in  Tamul,)  is  a  strin^ea  instrument, 
played  with  the  fingers :  and  may  be  heard  m  all  their  tem- 
ples at  the  time  of  service.  The  devotee  engaged  in  ma- 
king oflcrings  often  exclaims, "  Praise  him,  O  ye  musicians  1 
praise  him  ^  praise  the  Swamy :"  and  great  is  their  enthu- 
siasm ;  their  eyes,  their  heads,  their  tongues,  their  hands, 
their  legs,  are  all  engaged.  At  a  marriage,  or  when  a  great 
man  gives  a  feast,  the  guests  go  to  the  players  on  instru- 
ments, and  say, "  rraise  the  noble  host,  praise  the  bride  and 
the  groom ;  praise  aloud,  O  cymbals  1  give  forth  the  voice, 

Je  trumpets;  strike  up  the  harp  and  the  timbrel;  praise 
im  iu  tne  song,  serve  him,  serve  him.V— Robsbtb. 

Ter.  5.  Praise  him  with  the  loud  cymbals :  praise 
him  upon  the  high-sounding  cymbals. 

The  Hebrew  word,  which  is  here  translated  cymbal,  sig* 
nifies  rather,  metal  plates  or  basins.  In  the  above  passage, 
a  larger  and  smaller  kind  are  probably  meant,  both  oi 
which  are  still  customary  in  tlie  £a^  The  latter  are 
metal  plates,  castanets,  such  as  the  orientsl  female  dancers 
take  two  on  each  hand,  over  one  finger  and  the  thtmb.  For 
military  music,  they  have  large  plates  of  the  same  form. 
And  these  are  those  which  are  bera  called  '*  high-sounding 
cjrmbals.'''— Boama* 


THE  BOOK  OF  PROVERBS. 


CHAPTER  L 
Ver.  1.  The  proverbs  of  Solomon,  the  son  of  Da- 
vid,  king  of  Israel. 

In  those  periods  of  remote  antiquity,  which  maj  with  the 
atmost  propriety  be  styled  the  infancies  of  societies  and 
nations,  the  nsoal,  if  not  the  only  mode  of  instruction,  was 
try  detached  aphorisms  or  proverbs.  Human  wisdom  was 
tnen  indeed  m  a  rude  and  unfinished  state:  it  was  not 
digested,  methodized,  or  reduced  to  order  and  connexion. 
Those  who  by  senius  and  reflection,  exercised  in  the  school 
rf  experience,  had  accumulated  a  stock  of  knowledge,  were 
desirous  of  reducing  it  into  the  most  compendious  form, 
and  comprised  in  a  few  maxims  those  obsenrations  which 
they  apprehended  most  essential  to  human  happiness.  This 
mode  of  instruction  was,  in  truth,  more  liaely  than  any 
other  to  prove  efficacious  with  men  in  a  rude  stage  of  soci- 
ety ;  for  It  professed  not  to  dispute,  but  to  command ;  not  to 
persuade,  but  to  compel:  it  conducted  them,  not  by  a  circuit 
of  armament,  but  lea  immediately  to  the  approbation  and 
practice  of  integrity  and  rirtue.  That  it  might  not,  how- 
ever, be  altogether  aestitute  of  allurement,  and  lest  it  should 
disgust  by  an  appearance  of  roughness  and  severity,  some 
degree  or  ornament  became  necessary ;  and  the  instructers 
of  mankind  added  to  their  precepts  the  graces  of  harmony, 
and  illuniinated  them  with  metaphors,  comparisons,  allu- 
sioDs.  and  the  other  embellishments  of  style.  This  manner, 
whicn  with  other  nations  prevailed  only  during  the  first 
periods  of  civilization,  with  the  Hebrews  continued  to  be  a 
favourite  style  to  the  latest  ages  of  their  literature. — 

I^OWTB. 

Ver.  6.  To  understand  a  proverb,  and  the  interpre- 
tation ;  the  words  of  the  wise,  and  their  dark 
sayings. 

The  people  of  the  East  look  upon  the  acquirements  of 
antiquity  as  being  every  way  superior  to  those  of  modem 
times :  thus  their  noblest  works  of  art  and  their  sciences 
are  indebted  to  antiquity  for  their  invention  and  perfection. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  their  minds  being  enlightened  and 
excited  by  the  splendid  productions  of  modern  genius,  they 
are  ever  reverting  to  the  wisdom  of  their  forefathers,  and 
sighing  over  the  loss  of  many  of  their  occult  sciences.  We, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  contemplating  the  imposing  achieve- 
ments of  the  present  age,  are  in  danger  of  looking  with 
contempt  on  anti(^uily,  and^  of  pursuing  with  thoughtless 
avidity  the  novelties  and  ^>eculations  of  modem  mven- 
tions. 

Solomon  could  repeat  *'  three  thousand  proverbs,  and  his 
songs  were  a  thousand  and  five ;"  and  many  of  the  philos- 
ophers of  the  present  age  in  the  East  have  scarcely  any 
other  wisdom.  Listen  to  two  men  engaged  in  argument: 
should  he  who  is  on  the  point  of  being  foiled,  quote  an  ap- 
posite proverb  against  his  antagonist,  an  advantage  is  con- 
sidered as  having  been  gained,  which  scarcely  any  thing 
can  coimteract.  See  a  man  who  is  pondering  over  some 
difficulty :  his  resson  cannot  decide  as  to  the  course  he 
ought  to  pursue,  when^  perhaps,  some  one  repeats  a  palla- 
m/tdlej  i.  e.  an  old  ssyinig :  the  whole  of  his  aoubts  are  at 
once  removed,  and  he  starts  with  vigour  in  the  prescribed 
course. 

"  Young  man,  talk  not  to  me  with  inpant  wuidom,  what 
are  the  sayings  of  the  ancients !  you  ought  to  obey*  your 
Dsrents.  Listen !  '  The  father  and  the  mother  are  the 
first  deities  a  child  has  to  acknowledge.'  Ls  it  not  said, 
'Children  who  obey  willingly  are  as  ambrosia  to  the 
cods  V  "  "  Were  you  my  fhend,  you  would  not  act  thus ; 
because,  as  the  proverb  says,  *  True  friends  have  but  one 
aoul  in  two  bodies.' "    "I  am  told  you  have  been  trying  to 


rain  me :  '  but  will  the  moon  be  injured  by  the  barking  of 
a  dog  V  "  "  You  have  become  proud,  and  conduct  yonrself 
like  the  upstart  who  must '  carry  his  silk  umbrella  to  keep 
ofi"  the  sun  at  midnight  1' "  "  You  talk  about  your  hopes 
of  some  coming  good :  what  say  the  ancients  1  '  Expbdn 
ATioN  is  the  micuLay  dream  of  life.' "  "  Cease  to  be  indolent, 
for,  as  our  (athers  said,  *  Idleness  is  the  rust  of  the  mind.' " 
"  That  you  have  been  guilty  of  many  crimes  I  canaoi 
doubt,  as  the  proverb  says,  '  Will  there  be  smoke  without 
firel'  Your  wife  has,  I  fear,  led  you  astray,  bat  she  wiL 
be  your  ruin :  what  said  the  men  of  anti^ui^  1  '  As  is  the 
affection  of  a  file  for  the  iron,  of  a  parasitical  plant  for  the 
tree  which  supports  it ;  so  is  the  affection  of  a  ▼iolent 
woman  for  her  husband :  she  is  like  YatnOy  (the  deity  oc' 
death,)  who  eats  and  destroys  without  appearing  to  do  so.'* 
With  these  specimens,  the  English  reader  may  form  a 
tolerable  idea  of  the  importance  which  is  attached  to 
proveits. — RoBESTS. 

Ver.  19.  So  art  the  ways  of  every  one  that  is 
greedy  of  gain ;  which  taketh  away  the  Ufe  o! 
the  owners  tnereol. 

The  words  rendered  "  greedy  of  gain,"  denote  one  who 
cuts  or  clips  off  every  scrap  of  money  he  possibly  can.  la 
the  times  of  Abraham  and  Moses,  and  long  after,  they  used 
to  weigh  their  silver,  and,  no  aoubt,  to  cut  and  clip  ofi 
pieces  of  it,  to  make  weight  in  their  dealings  with  each 
other,  as  is  practised  by  some  nations,  particularly  lbs 
Chinese,  to  this  day. — BuaDSs. 

Ver.  26.  I  also  will  laugh  at  your  calamity ;  i 
will  mock  when  vour  fear  cometh ;  27.  When 
your  fear  cometh  as  desolation,  and  your  de» 
struction  cometh  as  a  whirlwind ;  when  distress 
and  anguish  cometh  upon  you. 

According  to  Savary,  the  south  wind,  which  blows  ia 
Eeypt  from  February  to  May,  fills  the  atmosphere  with  a 
siuitue  dust,  which  impedes  respiration,  and  brines  with  it 
pernicious  vapours.  Sometimes  it  appears  only  in  the 
shape  of  an  impetuous  whirlwind,  which  passes  rapidlj, 
and  is  fatal  to  the  traveller,  surprised  in  the  middle  of  the 
deserts.  Torrents  of  burning  sand  roll  before  it,  the  firma- 
ment is  enveloped  in  a  thick  veil,  and  the  sun  appears  of 
the  colour  of  blood.  It  is  therefore  with  strict  propriety 
that  the  sacred  writers  distinguish  from  all  otoers  tM 
whirlwinds  of  the  south,  and  with  peculiar  force  and 
beauty,  compare  the  sudden  approach  of  calamity  to  their 
impetuous  and  destructive  career.  "  I  also  will  laugh  at 
your  calamity;  I  will  mock  when  your  fear  cometh: 
when  your  fear  cometh  as  desolation,  and  your  destructicn 
cometh  as  a  whirlwind :  when  distress  and  anguish  comeih 
upon  you."  Whole  caravans  have  been  overwhelmed  in 
a  moment,  bv  the  immense  quantity  of  sand  which  it  pots 
in  motion.  The  Arab  who  conducted  Mr.  Bruce  through 
the  frightful  deserts  of  Senaar.  pointed  out  to  him  a  mt 
among  some  sandy  hillocks,  where  the  ground  seemea  ir 
be  more  elevated  than  the  rest,  where  one  of  the  lanfest 
caravans  which  ever  came  out  of  Egypt  was  covered  wi.h 
sand,  to  the  number  of  several  thousand  camel&  This 
awful  phenomenon  Addison  has  well  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Sjrphai,  a 
Numidian  princes— 

"  Po  where  oar  wMe  Nmnidtaui  Mttce  exteiMl^ 
BiKMen  the  Impetooas  hurrtranee  dencend. 
Wheel  (hroagn  the  ftlr.  in  circliog  eddies  pkj. 
Tear  up  the  euidi,  ana  sweep  whiole  plains  away. 
The  helpleas  miTeiler.  with  wild  sarprtae. 
Bees  the  dry  desert  sll  around  him  nae, 
Ma\  smoUiered  in  die  diuqr  whirlwind,  dies.*'— P, 
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CHAPTER  UL 
Ver.  8.  It  shall  be  health  to  thy  DaTel,  and  mar- 
row to  thy  bones. 

The  navel  of  an  infant  is  often  very  clumsily  managed 
in  the  East :  hence  it  is  uo  uncommon  thing  to  see  that  part 
greatW  enlarged,  and  dineased.  The  fear  of  the  Lord, 
therelore,  would  be  as  medicine  and  health  to  the  navel, 
UM^ing  it  to  grow  and  prosper.  Strange  as  it  may  appear, 
the  rjavei  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  criterion  of  prosperity ; 
afi^  Solomon  appears  to  have  had  the  same  idea,  for  ne 
mentions  this  health  of  the  navel  as  being  the  result  of 
trusting  in  the  Lord,  and  of  acknowledging  Him  in  all  our 
ways.  He  says  in  the  next  verse,  "  Honour  the  Lord  with 
thy  substance,  and  with  the  first-fruits  of  all  thine  increase : 
so  shall  thy  bams  be  filled  with  plenty,  and  thy  presses 
shall  barst  out  with  new  wine."  And  tnu  reference  to  the 
lavel,  as  being  connected  with  earthly  prosperity,  is  com- 
mon at  this  day.  Has  a  person  arisen  from  poverty  to  af- 
"uence,  it  is  said,  "  His  navel  has  grown  much  larser." 
Should  he  insult  the  man  from  whom  he  has  derived  his 
prosperity,  the  latter  will  ask,  "  Who  made  your  navel  to 

grow  ?"^-R0BBRT8. 

Medicines  in  the  East  are  chiefly  applied  externally,  and 
in  particular  to  the  stomach  and  belly.  This  compa'riiion, 
Chardm  says,  is  drawn  from  the  plasters,  ointments,  oils, 
and  frictions,  which  are  made  use  of  in  the  East  upon  the 
belly  SDd  stomach  in  most  maladies;  they  being  ignorant 
in  the  villages,  of  ib^  art  of  making  decoctions  and  potions, 
and  the  proper  doses  of  such  things. — Harmrr. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Ver.  13.  Take  &st  hold  of  instruction;  let  her 
not  go :  keep  her ;  for  she  U  thy  life. 

It  is  said  of  the  fixed  will  or  purpose  of  those  who  take 
last  hold  of  learning  or  any  other  thmg.  "  Ah!  they  are  like 
<he  hand  of  the  monkey  in  the  shell  of  the  cocoa-nut ;  it  wUl 
act  let  go  the  rice.'* 

"  On  the  banks  of  a  broad  river  there  was  once  a  very 
large  herd  of  monkeys,  which  greatly  injured  the  fields  and 
gardens  of  the  inhabitants.  Several  consultations  were  held 
as  to  the  best  way  of  geuing  rid  of  those  troublesome  ma- 
rauders :  to  take  their  lives  was  alto^her  contrarjr  to  the 
religious  prejudices  of  the  people ;  and  to  take  them  in  traps 
was  almost  impossible,  as  the  monkeys  never  approached 
any  place  without  well  examining  the  ground.  At  last  it 
was  determined  to  procure  a  sumcient  number  of  cocoa^ 
nuts;  to  make  in  each  a  small  hole,  and  fill  them  with  rice. 
These  were  strewed  on  the  ground,  and  the  pec^le  retired 
to  watch  the  success  of  their  plan.  The  ofienders  soon 
went  to  the  place,  and  seeing  the  rice  (their  favourite  food) 
in  the  nuts,  they  began  to  eat  the  few  grains  scattered  about 
on  the  ground :  but  these  only  exciting  their  appetite,  they 
each  thrust  a  hand  through  the  small  hole  into  the  nut, 
which  was  soon  clasped  full  of  rice.  The  hand  now  be- 
came so  enlarged  that  it  could  not  be  withdrawn  without 
losing  its  booty :  to  leave  such  a  dainty  was  more  than  the 
monkey  could  consent  to:  the  people  therefore  came  for- 
ward, and  soon  seized  their  foes,  as  the  cocoa-nut  attached 
Co  the  hand  prevented  them  from  getting  quickly  out  of  the 
way.  They  were,  therefore,  all  made  prisoners,  and  fer- 
riec!  across  the  river,  and  left  to  seek  their  food  in  the  wil- 
derness." **  Take  fast  hold  of  instruction  ;  let  her  not  go; 
keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life.'^ — ^Robertb. 

CHAPTER  V. 
Ver.  IS.  Let  thy  fountain  be  blessed*  and  rejoice 
with  the  wife  of  thy  youth.  19.  Let  her  be  as 
the  lovinj^  hind  and  pleasant  roe;  let  her 
breasts  satisfy  thee  at  all  times,  and  be  thou 
ravished  always  with  her  love. 

The  bind  is  celebrated  for  alTeetioD  to  her  mate ;  hence 
a  man,  In  speaking  of  his  wife,  often  calls  her  by  that  name. 
'*  Mv  hind,  my  hind!  where  is  my  hind  1**  <*Alas!  my 
hind  has  fallen :  the  arrow  has  pierced  her  Hfc^^RoBmrrs. 

The  hind  of  loves,  and  the  roe  of  grace,  in  the  language 
of  the  aneient  Hebrews,  mean,  the  amiable  hind  and  the  kn^ 
Ijroe.  These  creatures,  it  is  generally  admitted,  in  the  whole 


form  of  thar  bodies,  and  in  all  their  dispositioas  and  nan- 
ners,  are  wonderfally  pleasing.  The  ancients  were  partis 
ularly delighted  with  them;  they  kept  them  in  their  houses; 
they  fed  them  at  their  tables  with  the  greatest  care ;  they 
washed,  and  combed,  and  adorned  them  with  garlands  of 
flowers,  and  chains  of  sold  or  silver.  The  hind  seems  to 
have  been  admitted  to  all  those  privileges,  except  that  of 
reposing  with  her  master  on  the  same  couch,  which  must 
have  been  rendered  inconvenient  by  the  largeness  of  her 
size.  If  these  things  are  duly  considered,  the  chars^e  of  the 
wise  man  will  not  appear  so  singular ;  to  the  ear  of  an  Ori- 
ental it  vras  quite  intelligible,  and  perfectly  proper.  Let  a 
man  tenderly  love  his  spouse ;  relax  in  her  company  from 
the  severer  duties  of  life ;  take  pleasure  in  her  innocent 
and  amiable  conversation ;  and  in  fine,  treat  her  with  all 
the  kindness,  and  admit  her  to  all  the  familiarity,  which 
the  beauty  of  her  form,  the  excellence  of  her  dispositions, 
and  the  nearness  of  her  relation,  entitle  her  to  expect. 
— Paxton. 

The  Orientals  still  compares  beautiful  woman  to  a  hind, 
or  the  gazelle,  which  resembles  the  roe.  "When  the 
Arab^  wish  to  describe  the  beauty  of  a  woman,  they  say, 
that  she  has  the  eyes  of  a  ^azefle.  All  their  songs,  m 
which  they  celebrate  their  mistresses,  speak  of  nothmg  but 
gazelle  eyes,  and  they  need  only  compare  them  to  this 
animal,  to  describe,  in  one  word,  a  perfect  beauty.  The 
gazelle  is  in  fact  a  very  pretty  animal;  it  has  something 
innocently  timid  about  it,  not  unlike  the  modesty  and  bash- 
fa  Iness  of  a  young  girl."  (D'Arvieux.)  Sparrmann  says 
of  the  Cape  or  African  gazelle,  which  is  very  nearly  re- 
lated to  that  of  Palestine,  "  This  animal  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  gazelles,  and  is  particularly  distin- 
guished, as  the  gazelle  in  general,  for  its  fiery  ana  beauti- 
ful e^es :  hence,  in  some  parts  of  the  Elast,  it  is  properly 
considered  as  the  greatest  praise  which  can  be  bestowed  on 
the  beautv  of  a  woman,  to  say,  Thy  eyes  are  like  the  eyes 
of  a  gazelle.**— RosBNMULUuu 

Ver.  19.  Let  her  be  as  the  loving  hind  and  pleasant 
roe ;  let  her  breasts  satisfy  thee  at  all  times,  and 
be  thou  ravished  always  with  her  love. 

See  on  9  Sam.  3.  la 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Ver.  1.  My  son,  if  thou  be  surety  for  thy  friend, 
«/thou  hast  stricken  thy  hand  with  a  stranger, 
2.  Thou  art  snared  with  the  words  of  thy  mouth. 

It  was  at  first  reckoned  sufficient  if  the  covenant  was 
made  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people ;  but  in  process  of 
time,  the  ceremony  of  striking  hands  was  introduced  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  bargain,  which  has  maintained  its  grotmd 
among  the  customs  of  civilized  nations  down  to  the  present 
time.  To  strike  hands  with  another  was  the  emblem  of 
agreement  among  the  Greeks  under  the  walls  of  Trov ;  for 
Nestor  complains,  in  a  public  assembly  of  the  chiete,  that 
the  Trojans  had  violated  the  engagements  which  they  had 
sanctioned  by  libations  of  wine,  and  giving  their  riaht 
hands.  And  in  another  passage,  Agamemnon  protests  that 
the  agreement  which  the  Trojans  had  ratified  by  the  blood 
of  lambs,  libations  of  wine,  and  their  right  hands,  could  not 
in  any  way  be  set  aside.  The  Roman  faith  was  plighted 
in  the'  same  way ;  for  in  Virgil,  when  Dido  marked  from 
her  watch-towers  the  Trojan  fieet  setting  forward  with  bal- 
anced sails,  she  exclaimed,  Is  this  the  honour,  the  faith  1 
"  En  dextra  fidesque  1"  The  wise  man  alludes  often  to  this 
mode  of  ratifying  a  bargain,  which  shows  it  was  in  gene- 
ral practice  amon^  the  people :  "  Mv  son,  if  thou  be  sure- 
ty for  thy  friend,  if  thou  bast  stricken  thy  hand  with  a 
stranger,  thou  art  snared  with  the  words  of  thy  mouth.'* 
Traces  of  this  custom  may  be  discovered  in  ages  long  an- 
terior to  that  in  which  Solomon  flourished ;  for  Job,  in  his 
solemn  appeal  to  God  from  the  tribunal  of  men,  thus  ex- 
presses himself:  "  La^  down  now,  put  me  in  surety  with 
thee ;  who  is  he  that  will  strike  hands  with  me  V—Paxtoii. 

Ver.  5.  Deliver  thyself  as  a  roe  from  the  hand  oj 
the  hunter^  and  as  a  bird  from  the  hand  of  tlio 
fowler. 
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Does  a  man  complain  of  his  niimeroiis  enemies,  it  will 
be  said,  **  Leap  away,  friend,  as  the  deer  from  the  snare." 
."  FIj  off,  fly  off,  as  the  bird  from  the  fowler."  "  Go  sljrlv  to 
the  place;  and  then,  should  yon  see  the  snare,  ily  away  like 
a  bird."— RoBEBTS. 

Before  dogs  were  so  geaerally  employed,  the  hoolers 
were  obliged  to  make  use  of  nets  and  snares,  to  entanale 
he  game.  When  tlie  antelope  finds  itself  enclosed  in  the 
toiU,  terror  lends  it  additional  strength  and  activity  ;  it 
strains  every  nerve,  with  vigoroos  and  incessant  ezertioo, 
lo  bteak  the  snare,  and  escape  before  the  pnrsner  arrives. 
And  such  is  Uie  conduct  which  the  wise  man  recommends 
to  him  who  has  rashly  engaged  to  be  surety  for  his  neigh- 
bour :  "  Deliver  thyself  as  fan  antelope)  from  the  hand  of 
the  hunter,  and  as  a  bird  rrom  the  nand  of  the  fowler." 
The  snare  is  spread,  the  adversary  is  at  hand,  instantly 
exert  all  thy  powers  to  obtain  a  discharge  of  the  obligation ; 
a  moment's  hesitation  may  involve  thee  and  thy  family  in 
irretrievable  ruin. — Paxton. 

Ver.  6.  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard;  consider 
her  ways,  and  be  wise. 

The  name  of  this  minute  insect  in  Hebrew  is  (rhioi^  ne- 
makif  from  a  root  which  signifies  to  cut  down ;  pernaps 
because  the  Qod  of  nature  has  taught  it  to  divide  or  cut  off 
the  top  of  the  grain,  which  it  lays  up  in  Its  subterraneous 
cells  for  the  winter,  to  prevent  their  germination.  This 
operation  is  aUested  by  numerous  ancient  writers,  among 
whom  we  observe  the  celebrated  names  of  Pliny  and  Plu- 
tarch. It  is  at  least  certain,  that  the  ant  cuts  off  the  lops  of 
growing  com,  that  it  may  seize  upon  the  grain  *,  which  mav 
perhaps  be  the  true  reason  of  its  Hebrew  name.  The  al- 
lusions to  this  little  animal  in  the  sacred  writings,  although 
not  numerous,  are  by  no  means  unimportant.  The  wisest 
ci  men  refers  us  lo  the  bright  example  of  its  foresight  and 
activity :  "  Gro  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard ;  consider  her  ways, 
and  be  wise  :  which  having  no  guide,  overseer,  or  ruler, 
provideth  her  meat  in  the  summer,  and  gathereth  her  food 
.in  the  harvest"  Their  uniform  care  and  promptitude  in 
Improviug  every  moment  as  it  passes;  the  aamirable  order 
in  which  they  proceed  to  the  scefie  of  action ;  the  perfect 
harmony  whick  reigns  in  their  bands ;  the  eagerness  which 
they  discover  in  ronnii)||^  to  the  assistance  of  the  weak  or 
the  fatigued ;  the  readiness  with  which  those  that  have  no 
burden  yield  the  way  to  their  fellows  that  bead  under  their 
loads,  or  when  the  grain  happens  to  be  too  heavy,  cot  it  in 
two,  and  take  the  half  upon  their  own  shoulders ;  furnish 
a  striking  example  of  industry,  benevolence,  and  concord, 
to  the  human  family.  Nor  should  the  skill  and  vigour 
which  they  displav  in  digging  under  ground,  in  building 
their  houses,  and  in  constructmg  their  cells,  in  filling  their 
granaries  with  com  for  the  winter,  in  forming  channels  for 
carrying  off  the  rain,  in  brinj^g  forth  their  hidden  stores 
which  are  in  danger  of  spoilmg  by  the  moisture,  and  ex- 
posing them  to  the  son  and  air,  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
These,  and  many  other  operations,  clearly  show  how  in- 
structive a  teacher  is  the  ant,  even  to  men  of  understanding ; 
and  how  much  reason  Solomon  had  to  hold  up  its  shining 
example  to  their  imitation. 

We  find  another  allusion  to  the  ant  near  the  close  of  the 
same  b«tok :  "  The  ants  are  a  people  not  strong,  yet  they 
prepare  their  meat  in  the  summer."  It  is,  aceonling  to  the 
royal  pte&cher,  one  of  those  things  which  are  little  upon 
the  enrth,  but  exceeding  wise.  The  superior  wisdom  of  the 
ant  iias  been  recognised  by  many  writers.  Horace,  in  the 
paasage  from  which  the  preceding  quotation  is  taken, 
praises  its  sagacity ;  Virgil  celebrates  its  foresight,  in  pro- 
viding for  the  wants  and  infirmities  of  old  age,  wnile  it  is 
young  and  vigorous : 


*'  atqne  toopl  mecaent  fbnnica  •enects." 


And  we  learn  from  Hesiod,  that  among  the  earliest  Greeks 
it  was  called  Idris ;  that  is,  wise,  because  it  foresaw  the 
coming  storm,  and  the  inauspicious  day,  and  collected  her 
store.  Aristotle  observes,  that  some  of  those  animals  which 
have  no  blood,  possess  more  intelli^nce  and  sagacity  than 
some  that  have  blood :  among  which  are  the  bees  and  the 
4nts»  Cicero  believed  that  the  ant  is  not  only  furnished 
with  senses,  but  also  with  mind, reason, and  memory:  "  In 
formica  non  modo  sensus  sed  etlam  mens,  ratio,  memoriae." 
Some  amhors  go  so  far  as  to  prefer  the  ant  to  man  himself*. 


on  account  of  the  vigotoa%  intelligeBceand  sagacity  which 
they  display  in.  all  their  operauons.  Alihou^  this  4dpi|iion 
is  justly  chargeable  with  extravagance,  yet  it  must  oe  ad- 
mitted, that  the  union  of  so  many  noble  qualities  in  so  sroaU 
a  corpuscle,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena 
in  the  works  of  nature.  This  is  admitted  by  Solomon 
himself:  "  The  ants  are  a  people  not  strong,  yet  they  pre- 
pare their  meat  in  the  summer."  He  calls  them  a  people, 
because  they  are  gre^rions ;  living  in  a  state  of  society, 
though  without  any  kmg  or  leader  to  maintain  order  and 
superintend  their  affairs.  The  term  people  is  frequently 
applied  to  them  by  ancient  writers.  j£lian  says,  in  a  pas- 
sage already  quoted,  that  the  ants  which  ascend  the  stelks 
of  growing  com,  throw  down  the  spikes  which  they  have 
bit  off,  ru  ^n/iu,  TO}  Kartitj  to  the  people,  that  is,  the  ants  below. 
Apuleius,  describing  the  manner  m  which  the  ants  convoke 
an  assembly  of  the  nations,  5«}%  that  when  the  Fignal  is 
given',  Ruunt  alis  superque  alhssepedum  populorum  undop. 
The  wise  man  adds,  they  are  not  strong;  tnat  is,  they  ar«? 
feeble  insects ;  nor  is  it  possible  that  great  strength  can  re- 
side in  so  minute  a  creature.  Hence  the  Arabians  say  con- 
temptuouslv  of  a  man  that  has  become  weak  and  infi  m,  "  he 
is  feebler  than  the  ant."— Paxtow. 

Ver.  13.  He  winketh  with  his  eyes,  he  speiketb 
with  his  feet,  he  teacheth  with  his  fingers 

See  on  Matt.  6. 3. 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  when  people  are  in  their 
houses,  they  do  not  wear  sandals;  consequently  their  feet 
and  toes  are  exposed.  When  guests  wish  to  speak  with 
each  oiher,  so  as  not  io  be  observed  by  the  host,  they  convey 
their  meaning  by  the  feet  and  toes.  Does  a  person  wish  to 
leave  a  room  in  company  with  another,  he  lifts  up  one  of 
his  feet ;  and  should  the  other  refuse,  he  also  tifls  up  a  foot, 
and  then  suddenly  puts  it  down  on  the  ground. 

"  He  teacheth  with  his  fingers."  When  merchants  wisb 
to  make  a  bargain  in  the  presence  of  others,  without  naakio^ 
known  their  terms,  they  sit  on  the  ground,  have  a  piece  d 
cloth  thrown  over  the  lap.  and  then  pot  each  a  hana  under, 
and  thus  speak  with  the  nngers  1  When  the  Bramina  coo- 
rey  religious  mysteries  to  their  disciples,  they  teach  with 
their  filers,  having  the  hands  concealed  in  the  UAds  U 
their  robes. — Roi 


Ver.  27.  Can  a  man  take  fire  in  his  boaom,  and 
his  clothes  not  be  burnt? 

When  an  individual  denies  a  crime  of  which  he  has  been 
accused,  it  will  he  asked,  "Will  you  put  fire  in  vour 
bosom  1"  V I  am  innocent,  I  am  innocent;  m  proof  of  wl^ich 
I  will  put  fire  in  n^  bosom."  I>oes  a  man  boast  be  will  do 
that  which  is  impossible,  another  will  say,  "  He  is  going  to 
put  fire  in  his  bosom  without  being  burned." — Robbitb. 

Ver.  34.  For  jealousy  is  the  rage  of  a  man; 
therefore  he  will  not  spare  in  the  day  of  ven- 
geance. 

Jealousy  is  verjr  common  and  powerful  among  the  people 
of  the  East ;  and  is  frequently  carried  to  an  extent,  of  mhich 
we  have  no  example  in  European  countries.  "  Whoever, 
in  Persia,  has  the  misfortune  to  see,  or  the  imprudence  to 
look  at,  the  wife  of  a  man  of  rank,  were  it  but  as  she  travels 
on  the  road,  and  at  ever  so  great  a  distance,  is  sore  to  be 
severely  beaten  by  her  eunuchs,  and,  perhaps,  put  to  death : 
and  to  meet  any  of  the  king's  concubines  is  such  a  capital 
crime,  that,  on  a  certain  occasion,  when  the  favourite  queen 
happened,  durhag  the  chase,  to  be  overtaken  by  a  storm,  and 
under  the  necessity  of  taking  refuge  in  a  hamlet,  not  cne 
of  the  people  would  let  her  roaje^  in,  that  they  might  not 
have  the  nusfortune  of  seeing  her.**  (Miehaelis.>-*B(:ai>CK« 

CHAPTER  Vn. 

Ver.  10.  And,  behold,  there  met  him  a  woman, 
with  the  attire  of  a  harlot,  and  subtle  of  heart 

Females  of  that  class  are  £eiieraIlT  dressed  in  scarlet; 
have  their  robet  wound  tighuyrouna  their  bodies;  their  j 
eyelids  and  finger  nails  are  minted  or  stained :  and  they 
wear  numerous  ornaments.  (3  Kings  ix.  30.)    8w  w  Ism. 
UL  16^  and  toUowing  verMS.— RoBBvrs. 
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Ver.  II.  Sheuloadaiidstiibbohi;  her  feet  abide 
not  in  her  house. 

In  ancient  Greece,  the  women  were  strictly  confined 
ithin  their  lodgings,  especially  virgins  and  widows;  of 
horn  the  former,  as  hanng  less  experience  in  the  world, 
ere  more  closely  watched.  Their  apartment  was  com- 
Lonly  well  guarded  with  locks  and  bolts ;  and  sometimes 
tcy  were  so  straiUy  confined,  that  they  oonld  not  pass 
oni  one  part  to  another  without  permission.  New-mar- 
ed  women  were  almost  under  as  strict  a  oonfinemeat  as 
irgins ;  bat  when  once  they  had  brought  forth  a  child,  they 
>m  monly  enjoyed  greater  liberty.  This  indulgence,  how- 
rtiTf  was  entirely  owing  to  the  kindness  of  their  husbands ; 
ir  those  who  were  jealous  or  morose,  kept  their  wives  in 
Esrpeioal  imprisonmenu  But  how  gentle  and  kind  soever 
usbands  might  be,  it  was  considers  as  yery  indecent  for 
oinen  to  go  abroad.  A  Jewess  was  not  so  much  confined ; 
It  still  it  was  deemed  improper  fur  her  to  appear  mnch  in 
Liblic ;  for  in  Hebrew  she  is  called  (noVv)  ahmak,  from  a 
erb  which  signifies  to  hide  or  conceal,  because  she  was 
;ldom  or  never  permitted  to  mingle  in  promiscuous  com- 
■•ny.  The  married  women,  though  less  restrained,  were 
ill  expected  to  keep  at  home,  and  occupy  their  time  in  the 
lanagement  of  their  household.  In  the  book  of  Proverbs, 
le  wise  man  states  it  as  a  mark  of  a  dissolute  woman,  that 
her  feet  abide  not  in  her  house  :**  while  "every  wise  wo- 
lan,"  by  her  industrious  and  prudent  conduct,  "buildeth 
er  house."  "  She  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  house- 
old,  and  eateth  not'the  bread  of  idleness."— Paxton. 

Ver.  16.  I  have  decked  my  bed  with  coveringfs 
of  tapestry,  with  carved  tcorks^  with  fine  linen 
of  Egypt 

We  are  not  to  sup][>ose  that  all  beds  were  alike;  no 

oubt,  when  King  David  wanted  warmth,  his  attendants 

irould  put  both  mattresses  below,  and  coverlets  above,  to 

rocure  it  for  him.    Neither  are  we  to  understand,  when  a 

ed  is  the  subject  of  boasting,  that  it  consisted  merely  of 

he  krabbaUm,  or  oresh.    In  Pro.  vii.  16,  the  harlot  vaunts 

f  her  bed,  as  highly  ornamented  *' with  tapestry- Work — 

eith  brocade  I  have  brocaded — bedecked — my  oreah ;  the 

overiug  to  my  duan  (rather  the  mtdcass)  is  hue  linen  of 

i^gvpi,  embossed  with  embroidery."    This  description  may 

►e  much  illustrated  by  the  account  which  Baron  De  Tott 

ires  of  a  bed,  in  which  he  was  expected  to  sleep,  and  in 

rhich  he  might  have  slept,  bad  not  European  habit  mcapaci- 

ated  him  from  that  enjoyment :  "  The  time  for  taking  our  re- 

»o«e  was  now  come,  and  we  were  conducted  into  another 

argeroom,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  a  kind  of  bed,  wHk- 

vt  bedMead  or  curtains.    Though  the  coverlet  and  pillows 

xceeded  in  magnificence  the  richness  of  the  sofa,  which 

ike  wise  ornamented  the  apartment,  I  foresaw  that  I  could 

xpect  but  little  rest  on  this  bed,  and  had  the  curiosity  to 

X amine  its  make  in  a  more  parti(;plar  manner.    Fifteen 

rhotlresscs  of  quilted  eotUm.  about  three  inches  thick,  placed 

me  upo7i  another^  formed  the  ground-work,  and  were  cov- 

•red  by  a  sheet  of  Indian  linen,  sewed  on  tne  last  mattress. 

\.  coverlet  of  green  satin,  adorned  vriih  goldy  embroidered 

n  embossed  work,  was,  in  like  manner,  fastened  to  the  sheets, 

he  ends  of  which,  turned  in,  were  sewed  down  alternately. 

Two  large  pillows  of  crimson  satin,  covered  with  the  like 

tiibroidery^  %n  which  there  was  no  want  of  gold  or  spangles^ 

e^ted  cm -two  cushions  of  the  sofa,  brought  near  to  serve 

or  a  back,  and  intended  to  support  our  heads.    The  taking 

>f  the  pillows  entirely  away  would  have  been  a  good  re- 

lource,  if  we  had  had  any  bolster;  and  the  expedient  of 

urning  (he  other  side  upward  having  only  served  to  show 

hey  were  embroidered  in  the  same  mannier  on  the  bottom, 

ve  at  last  determined  to  lay'oiir  handkerchiefs  over  them, 

vhich,  however,  did  not  prevent  our  being  very  sensible 

^f  the  embossed  ornaments  undemealh." 

Here  we  have  (1.)  many  mattresses  of  quilted  cotton : 
^2.)  a  sheet  of  Indian  linen ;  {(/uery,  muslin,  or  the  fine 
fnen  of  Egypt  X)  (3.)  a  coverlet  of  green  satin,  embossed : 
4.)  two  large  pillows,  embossed  also :  (5.)  two  cushions 
rom  the  sou,  to  form  a  back.  So  that  we  see  an  eastam 
>ed  may  be  an  article  of  furniture  sufficiently  complicated. 
'  TWv*  description,  compared  with  a  note  of  De  La  Mo- 
rayC;  (p.  1^,)  leads  to  the  supposition,  that  somewhat  like 
^iiai  ae  iafonns  ps  is  oalled  majuss.  i.  e^  li  brocaded  covor- 


ing  for  show,  is  what  the  harl<M  boasts  of,  as  beidif  the* 
upper  covering  to  her  minder ,  or  oresh.  "  On  a  rich 
aora,"  says  he,  '*  was  a  false  covering  of  plain  freen  silk, 
for  the  same  reason  as  that  in  the  hall ;  but  I  lifted  it  up, 
while  the  two  eunuchs  who  were  with  us  had  their  bac^ 
turned,  and  I  found  that  the  makass  of  the  minders  was  s 
very  rich  br&cade,  with  a  gold  ground,  andJUnoered  wiih  tilk 
of  several  eoiourt^  and  the  cttshions  of  green  relvel  also, 
grounded  with  gold,  and  ftoicered  like  them."  Note.  "  The 
minders  have  two  covers,  one  of  which  is  called  makass,  fbr 
onkfmeni  .*  and  the  other  to  preserve  that,  especially  when 
they  are  rich,  as  these  were."  This  was  in  the  seraglio  at 
Constantinople. 

It  is  perfectly  in  character  for  the  harlot  who  {V:x  ix. 
14)  "sits  on  a  kind  of  throne  at  her  ioor,''  and  who  in 
this  passage  boasts  of  all  her  showy  embellishments,  lo 
mention  whatever  is  gaudy,  even  to  the  tinsel  bedeckings 
of  her  room,  her  furniture,  and  her  makasses.  assuming 
nothing  less  than  regal  dignity  in  words  and  description : 
though  her  apartment  be  the  way  to  hell ;  and  the  alcove 
containing  her  bed  be  the  very  lurking  chamber  of  death.^ 
Tatl,or  in  Cat.mbt. 

Ver.  27.  Her  house  is  the  way  to  hell,  going 
down  to  the  chambers  of  death. 

See  on  Is.  S3. 16. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Ver.  1.  Wisdom  hath  built  her  house,  she  hath 
hewn  out  her  seven  pillars:  2.  She  hath  kill- 
ed her  beasts;  she  hath  mingled  her  wine; 
she  hath  also  furnished  her  table :  3.  She  hath 
sent  forth  her  maidens:  she  crieth  upon  the 
highest  places  of  the  city,  4.  Whoso  is  simple, 
let  him  turn  in  hither :  as  for  him  that  wanteth 
understanding,  she  saitb  to  him,  5.  Come,  eat 
of  my  bread,  and  drink  of  the  wine  which  I 
have  minsrled. 

'  Hasselquist  takes  notice  of  what  appears  to  us  an  old  cus* 
torn  in  Egypt,  which  he  supposes  is  very  ancieit,  taongh 
he  does  not  apply  it  to  the  illustration  of  any  passage  of 
scripture ;  it  seems,  however,  to  be  reftrred  to  by  Solomon^ 
in  the  book  of  Proverbs.  He  saw,  he  says,  a  number  of 
women,  who  went  about  inviting  people  to  a  banquet,  in  a 
singular,  and,  without  doubt,  very  ancient  manner.  They 
were  about  ten  or  twelve,  covered  with  black  veils,  as  is 
customary  in  that  country.  They  were  preceded  by  four 
eunuchs :  after  them,  and  on  the  side,  were  Moors  with 
their  usual  walking  staves.  As  they  were  walking,  they 
all  joined  in  making  a  noise,  which  ne  was  told  signified- 
their  joy,  but  which  he  could  not  find  resembled  a  joyful  or 
^pleasing  song.  The  soand  was  so  singular,  as  that  he 
found  himself  at  a  loss  to  give  an  idea  of  it  to  those  that 
never  heard  it.  It  was  shrill,  but  had  a  partfeular  quaver- 
ing, which  they  learnt  by  long  practice.  The  passage  in 
Proverbs,  which  seems  to  allude  to  this  practice,  Is  the 
beginning  of  the  ninth  chapter:  "  Wisdom  tiath  killed  her 
beasts ;  she  hath  mingled  her  wine;  she  hath  also  furnish- 
ed her  table;  she  hath  seat  foith  her  maidens:  she  crieth 
upon  the  highest  places  of  the  city.  Whoso  is  simple,  let  him  ^ 
turn  in  hither :  as  for  him  that  wanteth  understanding,  she 
saith  to  him,  Come,  eat  of  my  bread,  and  drink  of  the  wint 
which  I  have  mingled.'* 

Here  the  reader  observes,  that  the  invitation  is  supposed 
to  be  ma(?e  by  more  than  one  person ;  that  they  were  of  the  • 
female  nex  that  were  employed  in  the  service ;  and  that  the 
invitation  is  supposed  not  to  have  been,  as  among  us,  a 
private  message,  out  open  to  the  notice  of  all.  Whether  it 
was  with  a  singing  tone  of  voice,  as  now  in  Egypt,  does 
not,  determinaiely  at  le«st,  appear  by  the  word  her  made 
use  of,  and  which  is  translated  crieth:  She  crifth.  by  her 
maidens,  upon  the  highest  places  of  the  cUy.  It  may  not  Iw 
improper  to  add,  that  though  the  eastern  people  now  eat 
out  or  the  dishes  oftentimes,  which  are  brought  in  singly, 
and  follow  one  another  with  great  rapidity,  not  out  of  platis, 
yet  many  lesser  appendai^es  are  placed  round  about  the 
table  by' way  of  preparation,  which  seems  to  be  what  in 
.meant  by  the  expression,  iil«  also  hath  furnished  her 
iin  one  word,  oU  things  were  then  ready ^  and  the  » 
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lint  kinds  of  preparation  had  been  fUlowed  by  the  nearer, 
till  e^erv  thins  was  ready,  so  as  that  the  repast  might  im-^ 
mediately  begin.  The  cattle  were  killed,  the  jars  of  wine 
emptied  into  drinking  vessels,  and  the  little  attendants  on 
the  great  dishes  placai  on  the  table.— HtmiiBi. 

Ver.  14.  For.  she  sitteth  at  the  door  of  her  house, 
on  a  seat  in  the  high  places  of  the  city. 

The  eastern  (if  sitting  at  their  doors,  in  the  most  alluring 
pomp  that  comes  within  their  reach,  is  still  an  eastern  prac- 
lice.  ^  These  women,"  says  Pitts,  speaking  of  the  ladies 
of  pleasure  at  Grand  Cairo,  '*  nseci  to  sit  at  the  door,  or 
walk  in  the  streets  unveiled.  They  are  commonly  very 
Txh  in  their  clothes,  some  having  their  shifts  and  drawers 
of  silk,  Ac.  These  courtesans,  or  ladies  of  pleasure,  as 
well  as  other  women,  have  broad  velvet  caps  on  their  beads, 
beatified  with  abundance  of  pearls,  and  other  costly  and 
gandy  ornaments,  Ac.  These  madams  go  along  (he  streets 
smoking  their  pipes  of  four  or  five  feet  long ;  and  when 
they  sit  at  their  aoons,  a  man  can  scarce  pass  by  bat  they 
wUl  endeavour  to  decoy  him  in." — Burosr. 

CHAPTER  X. 
Ver.  11.  The  month  of  a  righteous  manU  a  well 
of  life :  but  violence  covereth  the  mouth  of  the 
wicked. 

**  The  language  of  a  holy  man  is  like  a  well  with  good 
springs :  thousands  may  be  refreshed  there."  "  The  words 
of  a  bad  man  are  like  ue  springy  of  the  sea;  though  very 
strong,  they  are  not  sweet."  "  Violence  covereth  the  month 
of  the  wicked."  To  cover  the  mouth  is  the  sign  of  sorrow : 
thus,  they  who  act  violently  will  sooner  or  later  reap  the 
Amits  thereof.  They  will  have  to  cover  their  month  in 
tpken  of  sorrow  for  the  past,  and  in  anticipation  of  the  fa- 
ture. — RoBKETs. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

Ver.  1.  A  false  balance  u  abomination  to  the 
Lord  :  but  a  j  ust  weight  i$  his  delight 

Great  severity  has  been  frequently  exercised  in  the  pun- 
ishment of  those  who  were  detected  in  the  kind  of  fraud 
here  referred  to.  "  A  police-ofAcer  observing  one  morning 
a  female,  not  a  native,  carrying  a  large  piece  of  cheese,  in- 
quired where  she  had  purchased  it ;  bem^  ignorant  of  the 
vender's  name,  she  conducted  him  to  his  shop,  and  the 
magistrate^  suspecting  the  Quantity  to  be  deficient  m  weight, 
placed  it  m  the  scales,  ana  found  his  suspicion  verified : 
whereupon  he  straightway  ordered  his  attendants  to  cut 
from  the  most  fleshy  part  of  the  delinquent's  person  what 
would  be  equivalent  to  the  just  measure :  the  order  was 
instantly  executed,  and  the  simerer  bled  to  death."  ( Jolifife.) 
**-Bdrdbr. 

Ver.  21.  Though  hand  Jain  in  hand,  the  wicked 
shall  not  be  unpunished:  but  the  seed  of  the 
righteous  shall  be  delivered. 

See  on  3  Kings  10. 15 

To  join  hands  was  anciently,  and  still  continues  in  the 
East,  a  solenm  method  of  takmg  an  oath,  and  making  an 
engagement.  This  circumstance  is  probably  alluded  to  in 
chese  words  of  Solomon;  its  present  existence  is  clearly 
ascertained  by  what  Mr.  Bruce  (Trav.  vol.  i.  p.  199)  re- 
lates :  "  1  was  so  enraged  at  the  traitorous  part  which  Has- 
san had  acted,  that,  at  parting,  I  could  not  help  saying  to 
Ibrahim — Now,  shekh,  I  have  done  every  thing  you  have  de- 
siredi  without  ever  expecting  fee  or  reward ;  the  only  thing 
I  now  ask  you,  and  it  is  probably  the  last,  is,  that  you  avenge 
me  upon  this  Hassan,  who  is  every  day  in  your  power. 
Upon  this  he  g^re  me  his  hand,  saying,  he  shall  not  die  in 
his  bed,  or  1  shall  never  see  old  a^."— BuaneR. 

The  expression,  thtmgk  hand  join  in  hand,  may  bear  a 
slight  correction,  conformable  both  to  the  original  Hebrew, 
and  als3  to  the  custom  actually  prevailing  in  Syria.  The 
original  >V  t^  simply  signifies,  hand  to  hand.  And  this  is 
the  custom  of  persons  in  the  East,  when  they  greet  each 
other,  or  strike  hands,  in  token  of  fViendship  and  agreement. 
They  touch  their  right  hands  respectively ;  and  then  raise 
ihem  op  10  their  lips  and  forehead.    This  is  the  nniveml 


eastern  conitesy;  the  English  version,  and  th^  devices 
grounded  upon  it,  give  the  idea  of  hand  clasped  in  hand^ 
which  is  European,  rather  than  oriental.  The  sense,  there- 
fore, is,  Th&ugh  hand  meei  iUMMf-->intimating  that  heart  as- 
sents to  heart  in  the  perpetration  of  wickednesa  yei  skaU 
nol  the  wicked  go  wipmUslied, — ^Jowstt. 

There  is  a  remarkable  passage  (Proverbs  xi  91)  thot 
rendered  by  onr  translators:  "  Tkoufh  hand  join  in  hand, 
the  wicked  shall  not  be  nnpnnishea ;  but  the  seed  of  the 
righteous  shall  be  delivered:"  t.  e.  though  they  make  many 
associations,  and  oaths,  and  join  hands  among  themselves, 
(as  formed  part  of  the  ceremony  of  swearing  among  these 
shepherds  of  Suakem,)  yet  they  shall  not  be  punishco."  Bot 
Michaelis  proposes  another  sense  of  these  words^  '*  hand  in 
hand"— my  hand  in  your  hand,  t.  e.as  a  token  or  swearing, 
"  the  wicked  shall  not  go  nnpunisheci." — Taylor  uf  Cai/- 


Ver.  22.  As  a  jewel  of  gold  in  a  swine^s  snout,  so 
is  a  fair  woman  which  is  without  discretion. 

Nearly  all  the  females  of  the  East  wear  a  jewel  of  gold 
in  their  nostrils,  or  in  the  septum  of  the  nose ;  and  some  of 
them  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  of  great  value.  The 
oriental  lady  looks  with  as  much  pleasure  on  the  gem  which 
ADORNS  her  nose,  as  any  of  her  sex  in  England  do  upon 
those  which  deck  their  ears.  But  a?  is  that  splendid  jewel 
in  the  snout  of  a  swine,  so  is  beauty  in  a  woman  without 
discretion.  She  may  have  the  ornament,  her  mien  may 
be  graceful,  and  her  person  attractive;  but  without  the 
matchless  jewel  of  virtue,  she  is  like  the  swine  with  a 
gem  in  her  nose,  wallowing  in  the  mire.  "The  most 
beautiful  ornament  of  a  woman  is  virtue,"  Tamnl  proverb. 
— Roberts. 

This  proverb  is  manifestly  an  allusion  to  the  cust'  m  d 
wearing  nose-jewels,  or  rings  set  with  jewels,  hangina 
from  the  nostrils,  as  ear-rings  from  the  ears,  by  holes  bored 
to  receive  them.  This  fashion,  however  strange  it  may 
appear  to  us,  was  formerly,  and  is  still,  common  in  many 
parts  of  the  ^st.  among  women  of  all  ranks.  Paul  Lucas, 
speaking  of  a  village,  or  clan  of  wandering  people,  a  little 
on  this  side  of  the  Euphrates,  says,  ''The  women  al- 
most all  of  them  travel  on  foot ;  I  saw  none  handsome 
among  them.  They  have  almost  all  of  them  the  nose  bored, 
and  wear  in  it  a  great  ring,  which  makes  them  still  more 
deformed."  But  in  regaratothis  custom,  better  authority 
cannot  be  produced  than  that  of  Pietro  della  Valle,  in  the 
account  which  he  gives  of  Signora  Maani  Gioerida,  hit 
own  wife.  The  description  of  her  dress,  as  to  the  orna- 
mental parts  of  it,  with  which  he  introduces  the  mention  of 
this  particular,  will  give  us  some  notion  of  the  taste  of  iIm 
eastern  ladies  for  finery.  "  The  ornaments  of  gold,  and  of 
jewels,  for  the  head,  for  the  neck,  for  the  arms,  for  the  legs, 
and  for  the  feet,  (tor  they  wear  rings  even  on  their  toes,) 
^are  indeed,  unlike  those  of  the  Turks,  carried  to  great  ex- 
cess,  but  not  of  great  value :  as  turquoises,  smalT  mbies, 
emeralds,  carbuncles,  garnets,  pearls,  and  the  like.  My 
spouse  dresses  herself  with  all  of  them,  according  to  their 
fashion,  with  exception  however  of  certain  ugh  rings,  of 
very  large  size,  set  with  jewels,  which,  in  trutn  irery  a^ 
surily,  it  is  the  custom  to  wear  fastened  to  oneof  tneir  nos- 
trils, like  buffaloes;  an  ancient  custom  however  in  the 
East,  which,  as  we  find  in  the  holy  scriptures,  prevailed 
among  the  Hebrew  ladies,  even  in  the  time  of  Solomon. 
These  nose-rings,  in  complaisance  to  me,  she  has  left  off: 
hut  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  prevail  with  her  cousin  and 
her  sisters  to  do  the  same.  So  fond  are  they  of  an  old  cus- 
tom, be  it  ever  so  absurd,  who  have  been  long  habituated 
to  it."  To  this  -account  may  be  subjoined  the  observation 
made  by  Chardin,  as  cited  in  Banner :  "  It  is  the  custom 
in  almost  all  the  Kast  for  the  women  to  wear  rings  in  their 
noses,  in  the  left  nostril,  which  is  bored  low  down  in  the 
middle.  These  rings  are  of  gold,  and  have  commonly  two 
pearls  and  one  ruby  between,  placed  in  the  ring.  I  never 
saw  a  girl  or  young  woman  in  Arabia,  or  in  all  Persia,  who 
did  not  wear  a  ring  after  this  manner  in  her  noatriL"-' 
Bmnia. 

Ver.  26.  He  that  withholdeth  com,  the  people 
shall  curse  him :  but  blessing  shall  be  upon  th« 
head  of  him  that  selleth  it 

MtnsL  Ahady,^  conjunction  with  the  prineeS  mother 
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raa  beUeved  to  have  monopolized  all  the  eorn  of  the  ooon* 
7 ;  and  he  had  do  sooner  readied  Shiraz  than  he  raised 
3  price,  whiclK  of  coarse,  prodnced  a  correspondent  ad- 
an:e  in  that  or  bread.  Ventre  a&m6  n'a  point  d'oreilles, 
-the  people  became  ontrageonsin  their  misery.  An  is 
sivii  in  all  pnbiic  calamities  in  the  East,  they  commenced 
y  sliutting  tlieir  shops  in  the  bazar.  They  then  resorted  to 
le  loose  of  the  sheikh-el-islam.  the  head  of  the  law,  re- 
uiring  him  Ur  issue  ^felwak,  which  might  make  it  lawful 
>  kill  Mirza  Ahady,  and  one  or  two  more,  whom  they 
new  to  be  his  eoadrators  in  oppressing  them.  They  then 
ppeared  in  a  body  before  the  gate  of  the  prince's  palace, 
^here  they  exmessed  their  grievances  in  a  tumnliaoos  way, 
nd  demanded  that  Mirza  Ahadysboold  be  delivered  npto 
lem.  Mohammed  Zeky  Khan,  our  former  mehmander,  was 
snt  oat  by  the  prince  to  appease  them,  accompanied  by 
dirza  Banker,  tne  chief  baker  of  the  citjr,  who  was  one  of 
lose  whose  life  had  been  denounced.  As  soon  as  the  lat- 
sr  appeared,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  insnlts  and  re- 
roacnes :  but  he  managed  to  pacilV  them,  by  saying,  What 
rime  have  I  committed  1  Mirza  Ahady  is  the  man  to  abuse ; 
r  he  sells  com  at  extra va^nt  prices,  bread  must  rise  in 
onseouence.  In  the  meant mie,  Itlirza  Ahady  had  secreted 
imself  from  the  fury  of  the  mob ;  but  being  countenanced 
y  the  prince's  mother,  and,  consequently,  by  the  prince 
imself,  he  let  the  storm  rage,  and  solacea  himself  l^  ma- 
ing  fresh  plans  for  raising  more  money.  The  price  of 
read  was  lowered  for  a  lew  days,  until  the  commotion 
hould  cease :  and,  as  it  was  necessary  that  some  satisfac- 
ion  should  be  given  to  the  people,  all  the  bakers  of  the 
Dwn  were  collected  together,  and  publicly  bastinadoed  on 
he  soles  of  their  feet.'^(Morier.)  "  We  are  told  of  the 
ate  of  one  person  in  whose  house  an  immense  quantinr  of 
rrain  was  round:  a  stake  was  fixed  in  the  centre  oi'^ his 
rranar^,  to  which  he  was  bound,  and  left  to  perish  from 
iimger  amidst  that  abundance  which  he  had  refused  to 
hare  with  his  fellow-citizens."    (Malcolm.)— Buanza. 

Yer.  29.  He  that  troubleth  his  own  house  shall 
inherit  the  wind :  and  the  fool  shall  be  servant 
to  the  wise  of  heart. 

This  form  of  expression  is  still  used  in  India.  **  I  un- 
lerstand  Kaudan  will  give  a  large  dowry  with  his  daugh- 
er ;  she  will,  therefore,  be  a  good  bargain  for  your  son." 
— "  You  are  correct,  my  friend;  she  is  to  inherit  the  wind." 
'  I  once  had  extensive  lands  for  my  portion ;  but  now  I  in- 
lerit  the  wind."  "  I  know  you  would  like  to  have  hold  of 
ny  property :  but  you  may  take  the  wind."— Robestb. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

Yer.  10.  A  righteous  man  regardeth  the  life  of  his 
beast:  but  the  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked 
are  cruel. 

*'  During  my  stay  at  Sunt,  I  rod&out  most  evenings  witii 
>ur  wortbv  chief,  and,  among  other  uncommon  sights  to  a 
(tranger,  I  took  notice  that  many  trees  had  jars  hanging  to 
«veral  of  the  boughs ;  on  inquiring,  I  was  told  that  they 
^ere  filled  with  water  every  evening,  by  men  hired  on  pur- 
x»e  by  the  Gkntqps,  in  order  to  supply  tne  birds  with  dnnk. 
This  account  excited  a  desire  of  visiting  the  banyan  hospi- 
a1,  as  I  had  heard  much  of  their  benevolence  to  all  kinds 
)f  animals  that  were  either  sick,  lame,  or  infirm,  through 
i^e  or  accident.  On  my  arrival,  there  were  presented  to  my 
new  many  horses,  cows,  and  oxen,  in  one  apartment;  in 
mother,  dogs,  sheep,  goats,  and  monkeys,  with  clean  straw 
for  them  to  repose  on.  Above-stairs  were  depositories  for 
seeds  of  many  sorts,  and  flat  broad  dishes  for  water,  for  the 
ise  of  those  birds  and  insects  which  might  chance  to  come 
into  the  apartment  through  the  windows,  which  were  lat- 
liced,  with  apertures  large  enough  to  admit  small  birds  to 
•nter.  I  was  told  by  the  attendants,  that  each  apartment 
was  cleaned  everv  morning,  the  beasts  fed  and  littered  once 
El  day.  the  seeds  aoove-stairs  winnowed,  the  dishes  washed, 
and  clean  water  put  in  them  daily."  (Parson's  Travels  in 
Asia.)  Thevenot  describes  a  banyan  hospital,  where  he 
saw  a  number  of  sick  oxen,  camels,  and  horses,  and  many 
invalids  of  the  feathered  race.  "  Animals  deemed  in- 
carable,"  he  says,  "were  maintained  there  for  life;  those 
that  recovered  were  sold   to  Hindoos  exclusively."— 


Yer.  27.  The  slothful  man  roasteth  not  that  which 
he  took  in  hunting ;  but  the  substance  of  a  dill* 
gent  man  is  precious. 

There  is  something  particular  in  the  word  (y>^)  ckarak^ 
used  in  this  passage  of  Solomon;  it  is  not  the  word  that  is 
commonly  used  for  roasUt^  but  it  signifies  rather  singing, 
as  appears  from  Dan.  iii.  87.  No  author,  I  think,  ^ives  us 
an  accoimt  what  this  should  mean,  understood  in  this  sense. 
Besides  wild-boars,  antelopes^  and  hares,  which  are  par- 
ticularly mentioned  by  D'Arvieux^  when  he  speaks  of  the 
Arabs  as  diverting  tnemselves  with  hunting  u  the  Holy 
Land,  Dr.  Shaw  tells  us,  all  kinds  of  game  are  found  in 
great  plenty  in  that  country :  but  I  do  not  remember  an  ac- 
count of  anv  thing  being  prepared  for  food  by  singing,  that 
is  taken  either  in  hunting  or  hawking,  except  hares,  which 
I  have  indeed  somewhere  read  of  as  dressed,  in  the  East, 
after  this  manner:  a  hole  being  dog  in  the  ground,  and  the 
earth  scooped  out  of  it  laid  all  round  its  ^ge,  the  brush« 
wood  with  which  it  is  filled  is  set  on  fire,  the  hare  is  thrown 
onskinned  into  the  hole,  and  afterward  covered  with  heated 
earth  that  was  laid  round  about  it,  where  it  continues  till  it 
is  thought  to  ^  done  enough,  and  then  being  brought  to 
table,  sprinkled  with  salt,  is  fotmd  to  be  very  agreeable 
food.— Habmbb. 

CHAPTER  XV. 
Yer.  17.  Better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs  where  love 
is,  than  a  stalled  ox,  and  hatred  therewith. 

This  passage  is  rendered  by  the  Septuagint,  as  if  they 
understood  it  of  the  forced  accommodation  of  travellers, 
which  Arabs  and  conquered  people  were  oblfged  to  submit' 
to.  It  was  not  unusual  for  travellers  to  eat  at  the  expense  of 
those  who  were  not  pleased  with  entertaining  them:  and 
to  use  a  kind  of  force,  which  produced  hatred.  Dr.  Shaw 
notices  this  circumstance.  Speaking  of  Barbaiy,  he  says, 
"In  this  countrv,  the  Arabs  and  other  inhabitants  are 
oblieed,  either  by  long  custom,  by  the  particular  tenure 
of  their  lands,  or  from  fear  and  compulsion,  to  give  the 
Spahees.  and  their  coinpany,  the  Moquanah,  as  they  call 
it,  which  is  such  a  sufficient  quantity  of  provisions,  for 
ourselves,  together  with  straw  and  barley  for  our. mules 
and  horses.  Besides  a  bowl  of  milk,  and  a  basket  of  figs, 
raisins,  or  dates,  which,  upon  our  arrival,  were  presented 
to  us,  to  stay  our  appetites,  the  master  oi  the  tent  where 
we  lodged  retched  us  from  his  flock,  according  to  the 
number  of  our  company,  a  kid  or  a  goat,  a  Iamb  or  a  sheep, 
half  of  which  was  immediately  seethed  by  his  wife,  and 
served  up  with  cuscasooe;  the  rest  was  made  Kab-ab,  t.  e, 
cut  into  pieces,  and  roasted,  which  we  reserved  for  our 
breakfiist  or  dinner  the  next  day."    In  the  next  page  he 


of  the  tent  a  knife,  a  couple  of  flints,  or  a  small  onantity 
of  English  gunpowder,"  Ac.  To  prevent  such  parties  from 
living  at  free  charges  upon  them,  the  Arabs  take  care  to 
pitch  in  woods,  valleys,  or  places  the  least  conspicuous, 
and  that  in  consequence  they  found  it  difilcult  often  to>  dis- 
cover them. — BoRDEa. 

Yer.  19.  The  way  of  the  slothful  man  is  as  a  hedcre 
of  thorns :  but  the  way  of  the  righteous  is  made 
plain. 

The  oriental  gardens  were  either  open  plantations,,  or 
enclosures  defended  by  walls  or  hedges.  Rauwolf  found, 
about  Tripoli,  man  v  «irdens  and  vineyards  enciosed  fc  r 
the  most  part  with  nedge&  and  separated  by  shady  wa.JE&. 
Some  fences  in  the  Holy  Land,  in  later  times,  are  not  less 
beantiftil  than  our  living  fences  of  white  thorn,  and  per^ 
fectly  answer  the  description  of  ancient  Jewish  prophets, 
who  inform  us,  that  the  hedges  in  their  times  consisted  of 
thorns,  and  that  the  spikes  of  these  thorny  planta  were  ex- 
ceedingly sharp.  Doubdan  found  a  very  fruitful  vineyard, 
full  of  olive*,  fie-trees,  and  vines,  about  eight  HiDes  south- 
west from  Bethlehem,  enclosed  with  a  hedge;  and  that 
part  of  it  adjoining  to  the  road,  strondy  formed  of  thorns 
and  rose-boshes,  Intermingled  with.  jx>megranate-trees  '.*t 
surpassing  beauty  and  fhigrance.    A  hef^e  compote 
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Tose-bushes  and  wild  pomegraiMite-shnibs,  then  in  foil 
flower,  mingled  with  other  iaomy  plants,  adorned  in  the 
varied  lirery  of  spring,  most  have  made  at  once  a  strong 
and  beantifnl  fence.  The  wild  pomeffranate-Uree,  the  spe- 
cies probably  osed  in  fencing,  is  mucn  more  prickly  than 
the  other  yariety ;  and  when  mingled*  with  other  thorny 
boshes,  of  which  they  have  several  kinds  in  Palestine, 
some  whose  prickles  are  rery  long  and  sharp,  mnst  form  a 
hedge  very  difficalt  to  penetrate.  These  facts  illnstrate 
the  beauty  and  force  of  several  passages  in  the  sacred  vol- 
ume :  thus,  in  the  Proverbs  or  Solomon,  "  The  way  of 
the  slothful  man  is  as  a  hedge  of  thorns ;"  it  is  obstructed 
with  difficulties,  which  the  sloth  and  indolence  of  his  tem- 
per represent  as  galling  or  insuperable ;  but  which  a  mod- 
erate share  of  resolution  and  perseverance  would  easily 
remove  or  surmount. — Pax'ton.         ' 

Hasselquist  says,  that  he  saw  the  plantain-tree,  the  Tine, 
the  peach,  and  the  mulberry-tree,  all  four  made  use  of  in 
Egypt  to  hedge  about  a  garden :  now  these  are  all  un- 
armed plants.  This  consideration  throws  a  great  energy 
into  the  words  of  Solomon :  T%€  vfov  of  the  sMkfid  man 
is  a  hedge  of  ikoms.  It  appears  as  aimcult  to  him,  not 
only  as  breaking  through  a  hedge^  but  even  through  a 
ikom  fence i  and  also  into  that  threatening  of  God  to  Israel : 
BekM,  IvfiU  hedge  up  the  vjof  with  thorns,  Hosea  ii.  6. 

— BURD£R. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

Ver.  11.  A  just  weight  and  balance  are  the 
Lord's;  all  the  weights  of  the  bag  are  his 
work. 

The  Jews  were  required  to  be  exact  in  their  weights  and 
measures,  that  the  poor  might  not  be  defrauded.  Hesy- 
ehius  remarks  upon  this  point,  as  a  reason  for  such  great 
care,  that  what  the  possession  of  a  field  or  house  is  to  a 
wealthy  man,  that  tne  measure  of  com,  or  Wine,  or  the 
weight  of  bread,  is  to  the  poor,  who  have  daily  need  of 
such  things  for  the  support  of  life.  "  The  Jewish  doctors 
assert,  that  it  was  a  constitation  of  their  wise  men,  for  the 
preventing  of  all  frauds  in  these  matters,  that  no  weights, 
tMilances.  or  measures,  should  be  made  of  any  metal,  as  of 


scnpture, 

speaking  of  the  justice  of  Gk)d's  judgments,  observes,  (ac- 
cording to  the  Vulgate^)  that  they  are  vmghed  ynth  all  the 
Mtones  %n  the  bag.**    (Lewis.)— Bubder. 

Yer.  14,  The  wrath  of  a  king  is  as  messengers 
of  death ;  but  a  wise  man  will  pacify  it 

Executions  in  the  East  are  often  very  prompt  and  arbi- 
trary. In  many  cases  the  suspicion  is  no  sooner  entertained, 
or  the  cause  of  offence  given,  than  the  fatal  order  is  issued; 
the  messenger  of  death  hurries  to  the  unsuspecting  victim, 
shows  his  warrant,  and  executes  his  orders  that  instant  in 
silence  and  solitude.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  continually 
occurring  in  the  Turkish  and  Persian  histories.  *'  When 
the  enemies  of  a  great  man  among  the  Turks  have  gained 
ipfluence  enough  over  the  prince  to  procure  a  warrant  for 
his  death,  a  capidgi  (the  name  of  the  officer  who  executes 
these  orders^  is  sent  to  him,  who  shows  him  the  order  he 
has  received  to  carry  back  his  head ;  the  other  takes  the 
warrant  of  the  grand  seignior,  kisses  it,  ptits  it  on  his  head 
in  token  of  respect,  and  then  having  performed  his  ablu- 


grand  seign 

pHoitly  obeyed ;  the  servants  of  the  victim  never  attempt  to 
ninder  the  executioner,  although  these  capidgis  come  very 
often  with  few  or  no  attendants."  It  appears  from  the 
writings  of  Chardin,  that  the  nobility  and  ^andees  of 
Persia  are  put  to  death  in  a  manner  equally  silent,  hasty, 
and  tmobstnicted.  Such  executions  were  not  uncommon 
among  the  Jews  under  the  government  of  their  kings. 
Solomon  sent  Benaiah  as  his  capidgi,  or  execuiioner,  to 

5ut  Adonijah,  a  prince  of  his  own  family,  to  death;  and 
oab,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  the  reign  of 
bis  father.  A  capidgi  likewise  beheaded  John  the  Baptist 
in  the  prison,  and  carried  his  bead  to  the  court  of  Herod. 
To  such  silent  and  ha^y  executioners  the  royal  preacher 


seems  to  refer  in  tbat  prtireifb,  '^  The  wmth  of  t  king  i^ 
as  messengers  of  death ;  but  a  wise  man  will  pacify  it  ;* 
his  displeasure  exposes  the  unhappy  offender  to  immediate 
death,  and  may  fill  the  unsuspecting  bosom  with  terror  and 
dismay,  like  the  appearance  of  a  capidgi ;  bm  by  wfee  and 
prudent  conduct,  a  man  majr  sometimes  escape  tne  danger. 
From  the  dreadful  promptitude  with  which  Boiaialiexe* 
cuted  the  commands  of  Solomon  on  Adonijah  and  Joab^ 
it  may  be  ooacluded  that  the  executioner  or  the  court  was 
as  little  ceremonious,  and  the  ancient  Jews  nearly  as  pas- 
sive, as  the  Turks  or  Persians.  The  nrophet  EUsha  is  the 
only  person  on  the  inspired  record,  wno  ventured  to  resist 
the  bloody  mandate  of  the  sovereign ;  the  incident  is  re* 
corded  in  these  terms :  "  But  EUsha  sat  in  his  house,  and 
the  elders  sat  with  him ;  and  the  king  sent  a  man  fVom 
before  him ;  but  ere  the  messenger  came  to  him,  he  said 
to  the  elders.  See  how  this  son  of  a  murderer  has  sent  to 
take  away  my  head  1  Look  when  the  messenger  eometh ; 
shut  the  door,  and  hold  him  fast  at  the  door-^is  not  the 
sound  of  his  master's  feet  behind  himV  But  if  such 
mandates  had  not  been  too  common  among  the  Jews,  and 
in  general  submitted  to  without  resistance,  Jehoram  bad 
scarcelv  ventured  to  despatch  a  single  messenger  to  take 
away  the  life  of  so  eminent  a  person  as  Elisha.— Paxtom. 

Yer.  15.  In  the  light  of  the  king's  oountenaDca 
is  life;  and  his  favour  u  as  a  cloud  of  the  latter 
rain. 

Poets  often  speak  of  the  generositv  of  the  great,  as  the 
clouds  full  of  rail),  but  the  uncharitable  are  like  the  clruds 
without  rain.  "  O  the  benevolent  man !  he  is  like  the  fruit- 
fbl  rain ;  ever  givm?,  but  never  receiving.**— Roberts. 

The  former  and  latter  rains  is  aphrase  ^uite  familiar 
to  every  reader  of  the  scriptures.  The  distinction  which 
it  announces  is  founded  in  naturci  and  Is  of  great  imp<vr- 
tance  in  those  parts  of  the  world.  At  Aleppo,  the  drougm 
of  summer  commonlv  terminates  in  September,  by  some 
heavy  showers,  which  occasionally  continue  some  days; 
after  which,  there  is  an  inierval  of  nne  weather,  of  between 
twenty  and  thirty  days,  when  the  showers  retuim,  which 
are  called  the  secona  rains.  The  first  rains  fall  between 
the  twenty-sixth  of  September  and  the  sixth  of  October : 
but  it  is  later  in  Judea;  the  former  rain,  descending  in 
Palestine  about  the  beginning  of  November.  The  seasons 
in  the  East  are  exceedingly  regular,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  they  admit  of  no  variation  j  the  descent  of  the 
first  and  second  rain  occasionally  varies  a  whole  month. 
But  the  first  and  second  rains  of  Syria,  mentioned  by  Ro»-> 
sel,  do  not  seem  to  correspond  with  the  former  and  latter 
rains  of  the  holy  scriptures.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Jerome, 
who  lived  long' in  Palestine :  nor  do  the  natural  historians 
of  those  countries  take  any  notice  of  the  first  and  second 
rains  in  autumn ;  but  uniformly  speak  of  the  former  and 
latter  rains.  It  is  therefore  of  some  importance  to  inqnire, 
what  are  the  times  of  the  year  when  tnese  rains  descend. 
Here  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  rain  in  the  vernal 
season,  is  represented  by  oriental  writers  as  of  great  ad- 
vantage. Tne  more  wet  the  spring,  the  later  the  harvest, 
and  the  more  plentiful  the  crop.  In  Barbary,  the  venial 
rains  are  indispensably  requisite  to  secure  the  hones  of  the 
husbandman.  If  the  latter  rains  fall  as  usual  in  the  middle 
of  April,  he  reckons  his  crop  secure;  .but  extremely  doubt- 
ful if  they  happen  to  fail.  This  accounts  well  for  the 
?;reat  value  which  Solomon  sets  upon  them :  "  In  the 
ight  of  the  king's  countenance  is  life,  and  his  favour  is  as 
a  cloud  of  the  latter  rain."  To  this  may  be  added,  that 
the  words  translated  the  former  and  latter  rains,  are  not 
expressive  of  first  and  second ;  and  by  consequence,  do 
not  refer  to  the  rains  mentioned  by  Russel,  bu(  mark  a 
distinction  of  much  greater  importance.  They  must  there* 
fore  be  the  same  as  the  vernal  rains,  which  are  universally 
allowed  to  be  of  the  utmost  consequence  in  those  regions. 

The  time  of  the  first  rains  is  differently  stated  by  modem 
travellers.  According  to  Dr.  Shaw,  the  first  autumi^a. 
rains  usually  fall  about  the  eleventh  of  November;  fiom 
a  manuscript  journal  of  travels  in  those  countries,  Mr. 
Harnoer  found  that  the  rain  fell  in  the  Holy  Land  on  the 
second  of  November;  and  he  was  assured  by  the  historiaa 
of  the  revolt  of  Ali  Bey,  who  lived  some  years  in  Palatine 
that  the  rains  be^in  to  fall  there  about  the  eighteenth  oay  of 
September;  at  nrst  they  descend  in  slight  showers,  but  as. 
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III*  «nisoD  tdTanees,  they  bceome  rery  copUxm  and  hearf  , 
hough  nefet  oontinaal. 

Dr.  Shaw  seems  to  tnippose,  that  the  Avahs  of  Barhaxy 
lo  not  begin  to  break  up  their  grounds  till  the  first  rains 
>f  amamn  fkll ;  while  the  author  of  the  history  of  Ali  Bey's 
-eToH  supposes  that  they  sometimes  plough  th^land  before 
he  descent  of  the  rain,  because  the  soil  is  then  light,  and 
»sily  worked  This  statement  contains  nothing  iocredi- 
He;  grain  will  "^main  long  in  the  earth  unhurt,  and  Tege- 
Bte  as  soon  as  the  descending  showers  communicate  suf«> 
ident  moistum.  The  oriental  husbandman  may  cultivate 
lis  field,  as  is  often  done  in  other  countries,  in  expectation 
^f  rain ;  a  circumstance  to  which  Solomon  seems  to  refer : 
*  He  that  obeerveth  the  wind  shall  not  sow,  and  he  that 
^egardeih  the  clouds  shall  not  resp"  If  they  never  sowed 
n  the  Bast  but  when  the  soil  was  moistened  with  rain, 
hey  could  have  no  reason  to  observe  whether  the  wina 
hreatened  rain  or  promised  &ir  weather;  but  if  the  seed 
iras  cast  into  the  ground  previous  to  the  descent  of  the  rain, 
hey  might  naturally  enough  be  induced  to  wait  tiH  they 
observed  the  signs  of  its  approach.  The  rainy  season  in 
he  beginning  of  winter,  by  the  concurring  testimony  of 
ravellers,  is  commonly  introduced  by  a  gale  of  wind  Irom 
he  northeast.  In  Syria,  the  winds  are  variable  in  Novem- 
ler,  and  the  two  succeeding  months:  seldom  strong,  but 
nore  inclined  to  the  north  and  east,  tnan  any  of  the  other 
{uarters.  They  continue  to  blow  nearly  in  the  same  di- 
*ection,  till  about  the  end  of  February,  when  they  begin 
o  blow  hard  westerly.  The  weather  in  April  is  in  general 
air  and  clear;  seldom  dark  or  cloudy,  except  when  it  rains, 
vhich  it  does  in  hard  thundershowers,  as  in  the  last  month, 
rat  not  so  often.  When  light  northerly  or  easterly  breezes 
lappen  to  blow,  they  have  commonly  a  few  close,  hazy 
lays ;  but  the  westerly  winds  are  generally  fresh.— Paxton. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 
Ver.  12.  Let  a  bear,  robbed  of  her  whelps,  meet 
a  man,  rather'than  a  fool  in  his  folly. 

The  furious  passions  of  the  female  bear  never  mount 
K>  high,  nor  bum  so  fiercely,  as  when  she  happens  to  be  de- 
jrived  of  her  young.  When  she  returns  to  ner  den,  and 
inissesthe  objects  other  love  and  care,  she  becomes  almost 
frantic  with  rage.  Disregarding  every  consideraUon  of 
langer  to  herself,  she  attacks,  with  intense  ferocity,  every 
mimal  that  comes  in  her  way,.  **  and  in  the  bitterness  of 
ler  heart,  will  dare  to  attack  even  a  band  of  armed  men." 
The  Russians  of  Kamschatka  never  ventijre  to  fire  on  a 
ironng  bear  when  the  mother  is  near ;  for  if  the  cub  drop, 
ihe  becomes  enraged  lo  a  degree  little  short  of  madness ; 
ind  if  she  eet  sight  of  the  enemy,  will  only  quit  her  revenge 
writh  her  life.  **  A  more  desperate  attempt,  therefore,  can 
scarcely  be  performed,  than  to  carry  offher  young  in  her  ab- 
lence.  The  moment  she  returns,  and  misses  them,  her  vta- 
sions  are  inflamed ;  her  scent  enables  her  to  track  the  pfun- 
jerer ;  and  cmless  he  has  reached  some  place  of  sa  fety  before 
the  infuriate(i  animal  overtake  him,  bis  only  safety  is  in 
dropping  one  of  the  cubs,  and  continuing  to  flee ;  for  the 
mother,  attentive  to  its  safety,  carries  it  home  to  her  den,  be- 
fore she  renews  the  pursuit." 

These  statements  furnish  an  admirable  illustration  of  a 
passage  in  the  counsel  of  Hushai  to  Absalom,  in  which  he 
represents  the  danger  of  attacking  David  and  his  foUowers 
with  so  small  a  force  as  twelve  thousand  chosen  men,  when 
their  tried  courage  was  inflamed,  and  their  spirits  were 
imbittered  bv  the  variety  and  severity  of  their  sodSferings, 
and  when  their  caution,  matured  by  long  and  extensive 
experience  in  the  art  of  war,  and  sharpenra  by  the  novelty 
and  peril  of  their  circumstances,  woula  certainly  lead  them 
to  anticipate,  and  take  measures  to  defeat  tne  attempt. 
"  Hushai  said  unto  Absalom,  The  counsel  that  Ahithophel 
hath  given,  is  not  good  at  this  time ;  for(s8]d  Hushai)  thoa 
knowest  thy  Ikther  and  his  men,  that  they  be  mighty  men, 
and  they  be  chafed  in  their  minds  as  a  bear  robrod  of  her 
whelps  in  the  field."  The  frantic  rage  of  the  female  bear, 
when  she  has  lost  her  young,  gives  wonderful  energy  to 
the  proverb  of  Solomon :  **  Let  a  bear,  robbed  of  her  whelps, 
meet  a  man,  rather  than  a  fool  in  his  folly."  Dreadful  as 
it  is  to  meet  a  bear  in  such  circumstances,  it  is  yet  more 
dangetous  to  meet  a  "  fool  in  his  folly, '  a  ftrioas  and  r^ 
vengrful  man,  under  the  infloenoe  of  hia  impetiioua  pas- 
■fons,  and  his  heart  determined  on  their  iauBediatf  anii& 
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cation.  Ndtnialiy  atul)bom  mtA  emel  as  the  bear,  aai 
equally  devoted  to  his  lusts  as  ahe  is  to  her  young,  he  pui^ 
sues  them  with  equal  fury  and  eagerness,  it  is  possible  to 
escape  the  vengeance  of  a  bereaved  bear,  by  surrendering 
part  of  the  litter  and  diverting  part  of  her  pursuit ;  but  no 
consideration  of  interest  or  duty,  no  partial  gratifications, 
can  arrest  his  furious  career,  or  divert  his  attention.  Rett- 
son,  degraded  and  enslaved,  lends  ail  her  remaning  wi»* 
dom  and  energy  to  passion,  and  renders  the  fool  more  cruel 
and  mischievous  than  the  bear,  in  proportion  as  she  is  su^ 
perior  to  instinct.-— Paztom. 

Ver.  18.  A  man  void  of  understai^ding  striketh 
hands,  aTui  becometh  surety  in  the  presence  oi 
his  friend. 

See  on  ch.  6. 1. 

The  Hmdoopfioverbsays, "  A^middrmwneruka^kadmvdr,'* 
i.  e. "  He  who  stands  sbporb  may  have  to  pay."  This,  there- 
fore, is  the  idea  of  a  surety ;  he  stands  bbporb  the  debtor, 
and  covenants  with  the  crraitor  for  the  payment  oi  the  mo- 
ney :  he,  therefore,  who  stands  before,  is  literally  betwixt 
the  contending  parties.  In  this  respect  '*  was  Jesus  made  a 
surety"  for  us :  he  stood  bbporb,  and  became  our  fueirntf  or 
Mediator. 

The  melancholy  instances  of  ruin,  in  consequence  of  be- 
coming surety  for  others,  are  exceedingly  numerous  in  the 
East.  Against  this  they  have  many  proverbs,  and  fearfid 
examples;  bm  nothing  seemsto  give  them  wisdom.  Near- 
ly all  the  government  monopolies,  both  among  native  and 
Kuropean  rulers,  are  let  to  the  highest  bidders :  thus,  the 
privilege  of  searching  for  precious  stones  in  certain  dis* 
triets,  of  taking  up  the  chiar  root,  salt  rents,  fishing  for 
chanks,  or  pearls,  is  confined  to  those  who  pay  a  fixed  sum 
to  government.  As  the  whole  of  the  money  cannot  be  ad« 
vanced  till  a  pan  of  the  produce  shall  be  sola,  sureties  have 
to  be  accountable  for  the  amount.  But  as  such  specula- 
tions are  generally  entered  into,  in  order  to  better  a  reduced 
fortune,  an  extravagant  price  is  often  paid,  and  ruin  Is  the 
consequence,  both  to  the  principal  and  his  surety.  This 
practice  of  suretyship,  however,  is  also  common  in  the  most 
TRiPLiNo  affairs  of  lire :  "ParreUiUha^iHmwnj  i.  e.  Sign  your 
name,"  is  asked  for  to  every  petty  agreement.  In  every 
legal  court  or  magistrate's  office  may  be  seen,  now  and  then, 
a  trio  entering,  thus  to  become  responsible  for  the  engage- 
men  ts  of  another.  The  cause  of  all  this  stiBBrvsmp  is  prob* 
ably  the  bad  ftith  which  so  commonly  prevails  among  the 
heathen. — Robbrtb. 

Ver.  19.  He  that  e3talteth  his  gate  seeketh  de- 
struction. 

The  geneial  stvle  of  buildings  in  the  East,  seems  to  have 
continued  from  the  remotest  ages  down  to  the  present  times, 
without  alteration  or  any  attempt  at  improvement,  llarge 
doors,  spacious  chambers,  marble  pavements,  cloistered 
courts,  with  fountains  sometimes  playing  in  the  midst,  are 
certainly  conveniences  well  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
of  these  hotter  climates.  All  the  windows  of  their  dwell- 
ings, if  we  except  a  small  latticed  window  or  balcony  which 
sometimes  lool»  into  the  street,  open  into  their  respective 
courts  or  quadrangles;  an  arrangement  pnobably  cuctated 
by  the  jealousy  which  unceasingly  disturbs  the  repose  of  an 
oriental  householder.  It  is  onlyiduring  the  celebration  of 
some  public  festival,  that  these  houses,  and  their  latticed 
windows,  or  balconies,  are  left  open.  The  streets  of  an 
oriental  city,  the  better  to  shade  tne  inhabitants  fnoh  the 
sun,  are  commonly  narrow,  with  sometimes  a  range  of 
shops  on  each  side,  l^eople  of  the  same  trade  occupy  the 
saaae  street.  Both  in  Persia  and  in  Turkey  the  trades  are 
carried  on  in  separate  bazars,  in  which  their  shops  are  ex^ 
tended  adjacent  to  each  other  on  both  sides  of  the  building. 
The  remark  equally  applies  to  Damascus  and  other  citief 
in  the  Lesser  Asia.  The  entrance  from  (be  streets  into 
one  of  the  principal  houses,  is  through  a  porch  or  gateway, 
with  benches  on  each  side,  where  tin  master  of  the  family 
receives  visits,  and  despatches  business ;  few  persons,  not 
even  the  nearest  relations,  having  farther  admission,  ex* 
isept  upon  extraordinary  occasions.    The  door  of  the  poivh 

S  which  a  person  enters  die  court,  is  very  small ;  some* 
■es  not  above  three  ieet  high.    Tne  design  of  such  iuv 
and  inoonveuoit  dooB  is,  tapcevsal  tJp  Arabs  tpom  o^ '~  ~ 
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faito  the  houses  to  plunder  them ;  for  these  flreebooters,  who 
«re  almost  ceDtaurs,  seldom  think  of  dismoanting  in  their 
excursions ;  and  therefore  the  peaceable  inhabitants  find 
such  small  entrances  the  easiest  and  most  effectual  way  of 
preventing  their  violence.  To  this  singular  practice  the 
royal  preacher  may  be  supposed  to  refer :  "  He  that  exa1t> 
Ah  his  eate,  seeketn  destruction."  It  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed that  Solomon  mentioned  the  loftiness  of  the  gate, 
rather  than  other  circumstances  of  magnificence  in  a  build- 
ing, as  the  wideness  of  the  house,  the  airiness  of  the  rooms, 
the  cedar  ceilings,  and  the  vermilion  paintings,  which  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  specifies  as  pieces  of  grandeur,  without 
some  particular  meaning.  But  if  bands  of  Arabs  had  taken 
the  aavantage  of  large  doors  to  enter  into  houses  in  his 
territories,  or  in  the  surrounding  kingdoms,  the  apothegm 
possesses  a  singular  propriety  and  tbrce.  We  have  the 
more  reason  to  believe  that  Solomon  had  his  eye  on  the  in- 
solence of  the  Arabs  in  riding  into  the  houses  of  those  they 
meant  to  plunder,  because  the  practice  seems  not  to  have 
been  unusual  in  other  countries ;  and  is  not  now  peculiar 
to  those  plunderers.  The  Armenian  merchants  at  Julfa, 
the  suburb  of  Ispahan,  in  which  they  reside,  find  it  necessa- 
ry to  make  the  front  door  of  their  houses  in  general  small, 
partly  to  hinder  the  Persians,  who  treat  them  with  great 
rigour  and  insolence,  from  entering  them  on  horsefiack, 
and  partly  to  prevent  them  from  observing  the  magnificent 
furniture  within.  But  the  habitation  of  a  man  in  power  is 
known  by  his  |;ate,  which  is  generally  elevated  in  propor- 
tion to  the  vanity  of  its  owner.  A  lofty  gate  is  one  of  the 
insignia  of  royalty ;  and  it  must  have  been  the  same  in  an- 
cient times.  The  gates  of  Jerusalem,  of  Zton,  and  other 
places,  are  often  mentioned  in  the  scripture  with  the  same 
notions  of  grandeur  annexed  to  them :  thus  the  Psalmist 
addresses  the  gates  of  Zion :  "  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye 
gates ;  even  lift  them  up,  ye  everlasting  doors :  and  the  king 
of  glory  shall  come  in.^' — Paxton. 

The  Arabs  are  accustomed  to  ride  into  the  houses  of 
those  they  design  to  harass.  To  prevent  this,  Thevenot 
tells  us  that  the  door  of  the  house  in  which  the  French  mer- 
chants lived  at  Rama  was  not  three  feet  high,  and  that  all 
the  doors  of  that  town  are  equally  low.  Agreeably  to  this 
account,  the  Abb^  Mariti,  speaking  of  his  admission  into  a 
monastery  near  Jerusalem,  says,  "  the  passage  is  so  low 
that  it  will  scarcely  admit  a  horse ;  and  it  is  shut  by  a  gate 
of  iron,  strongly  secured  in  the  inside.  As  soon  as  we  en- 
tered, it  was  again  made  fast  with  various  bolts  and  bars 
of  iron :  a  precaution  extremely  necessary  in  a  desert 
place,  exposed  to  the  incursions  and  insolent  attacks  of  the 
Arabf.."  To  exaU  the  gaU^  would  consequently  be  to  court 
destruction. — Bvrdbr. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Yer.  10.  The  name  of  the  Lord  U  a  strong 
tower;  the  righteous  runneth  into  it,  and  is 
safe. 

Mt.n  of  wealth  are  called  towers.  Thus,  when  such  a 
person  dies,  it  is  sai(L  "  The  peUtUa^coburam^  i.  e.  strong 
tower,  has  fallen.*'  "  I  am  going  to  mykcturam^**  says  the 
man  who  is  going  to  his  powerful  friend. — Roberts. 

Yer.  16.  A  man's  gift  maketh  room  for  him,  and 
bnngeth  him  befjj^re  great  men. 

flee  00  I  Sam.  9.  7. 

Yer.  18.  The  lot  causeth  contentions  to  cease  and 
parteth  between  the  mighty. 

In  nearly  all  cases  where  reason  cannot  decide,  or  where 
ibe  light  of  several  claimants  to  one  article  has  to  be  set- 
'cd,  recourse  is  had  to  the  lot,  which  **  causeth  contentions 
*'.  cease."  Though  an  EnglLshman  might  not  like  to  have 
a  wife  assigned  to  him  in  such  a  way,  yet  many  a  one  in 
the  East  has  no  other  guide  in  that  important  aejjuisition. 

Perhaps  a  young  man  is  either  so  accomplished,  or  so 
respectable,  or  so  rich,  that  many  fathers  aspire  to  the 
honour  of  calling  him  son-in-law.  Their  daughters  are 
USD  to  be  beautiful,  wealthy,  and  of  a  good  family:  what 
»  he  to  do  1  The  name  of  each  young  lady  is  written  on  a 
wparala  piece  of  olah;  and  then  all  are  mixed  together. 
Tha  yown  ani  his  friends  then  go  to  the  Ihnt  of  the  tem- 


ple ;  and  being  seated,  a  peraon  who  is  passing  hgr  at  tke 
time  is  called,  and  requested  to  take  one  of  the  pieces  of 
olah,  on  which  a  lady's  name  is  in.*icribed,  and  place  it  near 
the  anxious  candidate.  This' being  done,  it  is  opened,  and 
she  whose  name  is  written  there,  becomes  his  wife! 

Are  two  men  inclined  to  marry  two  sisters,  a  dispute  of- 
ten arises  as  to  whom  the  tovngest  shall  bis  given.  To 
cause  the  *'  contentions  to  cease,"  recourse  is  again  had  to 
the  lot.  The  names  of  the  sisters  and  the  disputants  are 
written  on  separate  pieces  of  olah,  and  taken  to  a  sacred 
nlace :  those  of  the  men  being  put  on  one  side,  and  the 
females  on  the  other.  A  person  then,  who  is  unacquainted 
with  the  matter,  takes  a  piece  of  olah  from  each  side,  and 
the  couple  whose  names  are  thus  joined  together  become 
man  and  wife.  But  sometimes  a  wealthy  father  cannot 
decide  betwixt  two  young  men  who  are  candidates  for  the 
hand  of  his  daughter:  "what  can  he  dol  he  most  settle 
his  doubts  Ir^  lot."  Not  long  ago,  the  son  of  a  medical 
man,  and  another  youth,  applied  for  the  daughter  of  Sedam* 
bara-Snppiyan,  the  rich  merchant.  The  old  gentleman 
caused  two  "  holy  writings"  to  be  drawn  up,  the  names  of 
the  lovers  were  inscribed  thereon :  the  son  of  Kandan,  the 
doctor,  was  drawn  forth,  and  the  young  ladv  became  his 
wife.  Three  Bramins,  also,  who  were  brothers,  each  ar- 
dently desired  the  hand  of  one  female ;  and,  after  many 
disputes,  it  was  settled  by  lot,  which  "causeth  contentions 
to  cease ;"  and  the  youngest  of  the  three  gained  the  prize. 

But  medical  men  are  also  sometimes  selected  in  the  same 
way.  One  person  tells  the  afflicted  individual  .mch  a  doc- 
tor has  far  more  skill  than  the  rest :  another  says,  "  He ! 
what  is  he  but  a  cow-doctor  1  how  many  has  he  killed! 
Send  for  such  a  person,  he  will  soon  cure  you."  A  third 
says,  "  I  know  the  man  for  you ;  he  had  nis  knowledge 
from  the  aods;  send  for  him."  The  poor  patient  at  lak 
says,"  Select  me  one  by  lot ;"  and  as  is  the  name,  so  is  the 
doctor.  But  another  thing  has  to  be  settled ;  the  medical 
gentleman  intimates  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  medicine 
which  appear  to  him  to  be  eijually  good,  and  therefore  the 
lot  is  again  to  decide  which  is  best.  "  The  lot  causeth  con* 
tentions  to  cease." — Rosbbtb. 

Yer.  19.  A  brother  offended  i$  harder  to  be  tfon 
than  a  strong  city ;  and  their  contentions  Art 
like  the  bars  of  a  cast]a 

See  on  Acts  12. 10. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 
Yer.  12.  The  king's  wrath  is  as  the  roaring  of  a 
lion :  but  his  favour  is  as  dew  upon  the  grass. 

"  The  favour  of  my  friend  is  as  the  refreshing  dew." 
"  The  favours  of  that  good  man  are  continually  mtoppoia 
upon  us."    "  He  bathes  me  with  his  favours."— RoBEBra. 

Yer.  13.  The  contentions  of  a  wife  are  a  continual 
dropping. 

See  on  ch.  31. 9. 

The  allusion  in  this  passage  is  generally  thought  to  be  to 
an  old  and  decayed  house,  through  which  the  rain  con« 
linually  drops,  rendering  it  highly  disagreeable  to  inhabit 
Durell  supposes  that  the  allusion  is  to  the  "  droppii»  of  the 
eaves  of  a  nouse,  or  any  continued  gentle  falling  of  water, 
than  which  nothing  is  more  apt  to  m  tiresome  and  distract- 
ing." Mr.  Harmer  thinks  that  it  refers  to  the  arl>oars 
made  of  the  boughs  of  trees  upon  the  house-tops,  in  which 
the  inhabitants  of  those  sultry  regions  were  accustotned  to 
sleep  in  summer.  "  Egmont  and  Heyman  tell  us  that  at 
Caipha,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel,  the  houses  are  small 
and  flat-roofed,  where,  during  the  summer,  the  inhabitants 
sleep  in  arbours  made  of  the  boughs  of  trees."  Again, 
"  Dr.  Poeocke  tells  us,  in  like  mannerj  that  when  be  was 
at  Tiberias,  in  Galilee,  he  was  enteitamed  bv  the  sbeik\ 
steward,  and  that  they  supped  upon  the  top  of  tne  honse  lor 
coolness,  according  to  their  custom,  and  lodged  there  like- 
wise in  a  sort  of  closet,  about  eight  feet  square,  of  a  wieketw 
work,  plastered  round  towards  the  bottom,  but  withomt  any 
door."  **  However  pleasant,"  sbts  Mr.  Harmer,  **  these 
arbours  and  these  wicker-work  closets  may  be  in  the  drf 
part  of  the  year,  they  must  be  very  disagreedUe  in  the  ver 
and  they  that  should  then  lodge  in  them  swald  ie  ij|naiirfSs< 
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canHnmal  dropping.  To  siieli  eiieamsttacM  probaUy  it  is  ' 
Jisn  Solomon  alludes,  when  he  myS|  *  It  is  better  to  dwell 
in  the  comer  of  the  house-top,  than  with  a  brawling  woman 
in  a  wide  house.'  A  comer  covered  with  boughs  or  rushes, 
and  Qiade  into  a  little  arbour,  in  which  they  used  to  sleep 
in  summer,  but  which  must  hare  been  a  yenr  iaconuno- 
dious  place  to  have  made  an  entire  dwelling.  To  the  same 
allusion  belong  those  other  expressions  that  speak  of  the 
contentions  of  a  wife  being  like  a  continual  dropping.  Put 
together  they  amount  to  this,  that  it  is  better  to  have  no 
other  habitation  than  an  arbour  on  the  house-top,  and  be 
there  exposed  to  the  wet  of  winter,  which  is  oftentimes  of 
several  days'  continuance,  than  to  dwell  in  a  wide  house 
with  a  brawling  woman,  for  her  contentions  are  a  contin- 
ual dropping,  and,  wide  as  the  house  may  be,  vou  will  not 
be  able  to  avoid  them  or  get  out  of  their  reach." — Bosh. 

Ver.  24.  A  slothful  man  hideth  his  hand  ia  his 
bosom,  and  will  not  so  much  as  bring  it  to  his 
mouth  again. 

Manj  of  the  Arabs,  and  other  eastern  people,  use  no 
spoon  m  eating  their  victuals;  they  dip  their  hands  into  the 
milk,  wbich  is  placed  before  them  in  a  wooden  bowl,  and 
lift  it  to  their  mouth  in  their  palm.  Lie  Bruin  observed 
five  or  six  Arabs  eating  milk  together,  on  the  side  of  the 
Nile,  as  he  was  going  up  that  river  to  Cairo;  and  D'Ar- 
vieux  says  they  eat  their  pottage  in  the  same  way.  Is  it 
not  reasonable  to  suppose,  savs  Harmer,  that  the  same  usage 
obuiined  anciently  among  tne  Jews ;  and  that  Solomon  re- 
fere  to  it  when  be  says,  **  A  slothful  man  hides  his  hand  in 
the  dish,  and  will  not  so  much  as  bring  it  to  his  mouth 
again  1"  Our  translators  render  it  the  bosom ;  but  the  word 
every  where  signifies  a  pot  or  dish.  The  meaning,  there- 
fore, according  to  Uarmer,  is,  '*  the  slothful  man  having 
lifted  up  his  hand  ftill  of  milk  or  pottage  to  his  mouth,  win 
not  do  It  a  second  time ;  no,  though  it  be  actually  dipped 
into  the  milk  or  pottage,  he  will  not  submit  to  the  iatigne 
of  lifting  it  again  from  thence  to  his  month."  But  as  it  is 
rather  a  caricature  to  represent  the  sluggard  as  so  exces- 
sively indolent  or  lazy,  that  he  will  rather  let  his  hand  lie 
in  the  dish  amon^  the  milk  or  pottage,  than  lift  it  to  his 
mouth  a  second  time,  the  explanation  of  Dr.  Russel  is  to  be 
preferred:  "The  Arab**,  in  eating,  do  not  thrust  their 
whole  hand  into  the  dish,  but  only  their  thumb  and  two 
fl&rst  fingers,  with  whict»  ^^^y  l^l^c  up  the  morsel,  and  that 
in  a  moderate  quantity  at  a  time.  I  take,  therefore,  the 
sense  to  be,  that  the  slothful  man,  instead  of  taking  up  a 
moderate  mcnthfbl,  thrusts  his  hand  into  the  pillaw,  or  such 
like,  and  takes  a  handful  at  a  time,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
trouble  of  returning  frequently  to  the  dish."  According  to 
this  view,  the  slothful  man  endeavours  by  one  effort  to  save 
himself  the  trouble  of  continued  exertion.  It  seems  to  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Aral»,  as  much  for  the  sake  of  de- 
spatch as  from  necessity;  for  D'Arvieux  says,  a  man  would 
eat  upon  very  unequal  terms  with  a  spoon,  among  those  that, 
instead  of  them,  use  the  palms  of  their  hands.  This  mode 
of  drinking  was  used  by  three  hundred  men  of  Gideon's 
arm?:  "  And  the  number  of  them  that  lapped,  putting  their 
hands  to  their  moiith,  were  three  hundred  men ;  but  all  the 
rest  of  the  people  bowed  down  upon  their  knees  to  drink 
water."  Three  nundred  men,  immediately  on  their  coming 
to  the  water,  drank  of  it  in  the  quickest  manner  they  could, 
by  lifting  it  in  their  palms,  and  lapping  it  like  a  dog,  that 
thev  might  be  ready,  without  delay,  to  follow  their  leader 
to  the  battle :  the  rest  took  up  water  in  pitchers,  or  some 
kind  of  vessel,  and  bending  down  upon  their  neels  and 
knees,  or  with  their  knees  placed  upright  before  them, 
either  of  which  mie^ht  be  called  bowing  their  knees  to 
drink,  they  handed  these  drinking-vessels  slowly  from  one 
to  another,  a^  at  an  ordinary  meal ;  an  act  which  procured 
their  dism  ission.  The  HoUentot  manner  of  drinkmg water 
fVom  a  pool,  or  stream,  seems  exactly  to  coincide  with  the 
mode  adopted  by  the  three  hundred,  and  gives  a  very  clear 
idea  of  it :  Thev  throw  it  up  with  their  right  hand  into 
their  mouth,  seldom  bringing  the  hand  nearer  than  the  di^ 
tance  of  a  foot  from  the  mouth,  and  so  quickly,  that  however 
thirsty,  they  are  soon  satisfied.  Mr.  Campbell,  who  had  an 
opportunity  of  sedng  this  operation,  when  travelling  among 
llMt  peo)fle,  frequently  tried  to  imitate  it,  but  without  sne- 
-Paxton. 


CHAPTER  XX. 
Ver.  4.  The  sluggard  will  not  plough  by  reason 
of  the  cold ;  therefore  shall  he  beg  in  harvest, 
and  have  nothing. 

Marffin,  wmter.  "  They  begin  to  plough  about  the  lat* 
ter  end  of  September,  and  sow  their  earliest  wheat  about 
the  middle  of  October.  The  frosts  are  never  severe  enough 
to  prevent  their  ploughing  all  the  winter."— Burdeb. 

Ver.  10.  Divers  weights,  and  divers  measures, 
both  of  them  are  alike  abomination  to  the  Lord. 

Here  we  have  a  true  view  of  the  way  in  which  nearly  all 
travelling  merchants  deal  with  their  customers.  See  that 
Mohammedan  pedler  with  his  bags  over  his  shoulder :  the 
one  contains  his  merchandise,  the  other  his  DECsrrFirL 
WBiGBTs.  He  comes  to  jour  door,  throws  his  liegs  on  the 
ground,  and  is  willing  either  to  buy  or  to  sell.  Have  yon 
anjr  old  silver,  gold,  jewels,  precious  stones,  iron,  or  lead, 
he  is  readv  to  be  jour  customer;  but  he  only  buys  with  his 
own  weights,  which  are  much  heavier  than  the  standard. 
Should  Ton,  however,  require  to  purchase  any  articles,  then 
he  has  other  weights  bv  which  he  selu;  and  you  may 
often  see  him  fbmbling  ior  a  considerable  time  in  the  bag 
before  he  can  find  those  which  are  less  in  weight  than  the 
regular  standard.*— Robebtb. 

Ver.  29.  The  glory  of  young  men  is  their  strength , 
and  the  beauty  of  old  men  is  the  gray  head 

Should  a  ^onth  despise  the  advice  of  a  gray-headed  man, 
the  latter  will  point  to  his  hairs.  When  young  men  pre- 
sume to  give  advice  to  the  aged,  they  say,  **  Ix>ok  at  our 
gnj  hairs."  Do  old  people  commit  things  unworthy  of 
their  years,  the  young  ask,  "  Why  have  you  these  gray 
hairs  r'  intimating  they  ought  to  be  the  emblem  of  wi.^om. 
—Robbrts. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 
Ver.  1.  The  king's  heart  is  in  the  hand  of  the 
Lord,  as  the  rivers  of  water;  he  tumeth  it 
whithersoever  he  will. 

See  on  Ps.  1. 3. 

Ver.  4.  A  high  look,  and  a  proud  heart,  and  the 
ploughing  of  the  wicked,  is  sin. 

The  margin  has.  instead  oipleueking^  ligki ; "  The  light 
of  the  wicked ."  Tne  Tamul  translation  has,  the  lamp  of  the 
wicked.  In  eastern  language,  as  well  as  in  the  scriptures,  the 
word  lamp  is  ottea  used  to  denote  the  life  of  man :  om  in  this 
passage  it  means  the  prpsperity  of  the  wicked.  "  Look  at 
Yalen,  how  brightly  does  his  lamp  bum  in  these  days!"— 
"  Yes,  his  lamp  has  now  a  thousand  faces."  Thus  the 
haughty  eyes,  tne  proud  hearts,  and  the  PBospBRrrr  of  the 
wickedf,  were  alike  sinful  before  God.  The  lamp («.  e.  proa- 
perity)  of  the  wicked  is  sin. — Robbbts. 

Ver.  8.  The  way  of  man  is  froward  and  strange : 
but  as  for  the  pure,  his  work  is  right. 

This  passage,  according  to  the  common  interpretation,  is 
very  obscure.  The  original  Hebrew  words  are  used  to 
signify  a  man  laden  with  guiU  and  mmej,  and  that  his  way 
is  (not  froward  and  Mtran^^  as  in  our  translation,  but)  i«». 
i^MMty,  or  eoMiiimaUf  varffing ;  in  which  expression  there  if 
a  most  beautiful  allusion  lo  a  beast  which  is  so  ovefbwrden^ 
od  that  he  cannot  keep  in  the  straight  road,  tut  is  continu* 
ally  tottering  and  staggering,  first  to  the  right  hand,  ami 
then  to  the  left.— Pabkbubst. 

Ver.  9.  It  is  better  to  dwell  in  a  comer  of  the 
house-top,  than  with  a  brawling  woman  in  a 
wide  house. 

See-on  ch.  19. 13. 

How  Dleaaant  soever  the  arbour,  or  wicker-ckiset,  upon 
the  roof;  may  be  during  the  burning  heats  of  .«ummer,  it 
must  be  very  disagreeable  in  »Le  rainy  season.    They  wlia 
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todg«  In  either  at  that  Uaie.  most  be  exposed  continually  to 
the  storm  beating  in  upon  ibem  from  every  qtiarter.  laal- 
hision,  perhaps,  to  this  uncomfortable  situation.  Solomon 
•bserres :  "  It  is  better  to  dwell  in  a  comer  of  the  house-top, 
than  with  a  brawling  woman  in  a  wide  house:"  in  a  cor- 
ner formed  with  boughs  or  rushes  into  a  little  arbour, 
which,  although  cool  and  pleasant  in  the  drrand  sultry 
months  of  summer,  is  a  cold  and  cheerless  lodge  when  the 
eaith  is  drenched  with  rain,  or  covered  with  snow.  The 
royal  preacher,  in  another  proverb,  compares  the  conten- 
tions of  a  wife  to  the  continual  dropping  of  an  arbour, 
placed  upon  the  house-top,  in  the  rainy  season,  than  which 
It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  any  thing  more  disagreeable: 
*'  The  contentions  of  a  wife  are  a  continual  droppmg;"  an 
incessant  and  unavoidable  cause  of  uneasiness  or  vexation. 
Instructed  probablv  by  his  own  feelings,  harassed  and  goad- 
ed, as  was  meet,  oy  the  daily  quarrels  of  his  seraglio,  be 
returns  in  a  succeeding  apothegm  to  the  subject:  "A 
continual  dropping  in  a  veiy  rainy  day,  and  a  contentious 
woman,  are  aliKe.''  It  appears  from  these  proverbs,  that  the 
booths  were  generally  consimeted  in  the  comer,  where  two 
walls  met,  for  greater  safety ;  for,  on  the  middle  of  the  roof, 
they  had  been  too  much  exposed  to  the  storm.  .  This  is  con- 
firmed by  Dr.  Russel,  who  remarks,  in  a  manuscript  note, 
that  these  booths  in  Syria  are  often  placed  near  the  walls ; 
ao  minutely  correct  are  even  the  most  incidental  observa- 
tions of  the  inspired  writers. — Paxton. 

The  termagants  of  the  East  are  certainly  not  inferior  to 
thase  of  their  own  sex  in  any  part  of  the  world :  in  some 
respects,  the  females  are  perhaps  more  timid  and  retired 
than  those  of  Europe ;  but  let  them  once  go  beyond  the  pre- 
scribed bounds,  and  let  their  powers  be  brought  fairly  into 
action,  and  they  are  complete  furies.  Has  any  one  caused 
a  woman's  child  to  cry,  aoes  a  neighbour  intimate  that  she 
is  not  what  she  ought  to  be.  or  that  some  of  her  ihends  are 
no  better  than  they  should  be,  the  whoop  is  immediately 
sounded,  and  the  brawl  begins.  She  commences  her  abuse 
in.  her  best  and  hig^hest  tone  of  voice :  vociferates  all  the 
scandal  she  can  think  of,  and  all  she  can  invent.  Some- 
times she  runs  up  to  her  antagonist,  as  if  about  to  knock  her 
down :  again  she  retires,  apparently  to  go  home ;  but,  po  I 
^he  thinln  of  something  more  which  ought  not  to  be  lost, 
and  again  returns  to  the  contest  At  intervals  (merely  to 
«rary  the  scene)  she  throws  up  dust  in  the  air,  and  curses 
ner  opponent,  her  husband,  and  her  children.  Should  the 
poor  woman  not  have  been  blessed  with  a  progeny,  that 
will  not  be  overlooked,  and  a  thousand  highly  provoking 
and  indecent  allu.«ions  will  be  made.  See  her  nery  eyes, 
her  dishevelled  hair,  her  uplifted  hand,  and  she  is  more 
like  a  fury  from  another  region,  than  a  human  being. 

An  eastern  sage  savs, "  Should  one  woman  scold,  the  whole 
earth  will  shake ;  snould  two  commence,  the  sign  Pisces 
will  fall ;  if  three  join  in  the  brawl,  the  sea  will  dry  op :  but 
if  four  try  their  powers,  what  will  become  of  the  world  1"  In 
the  .Scanda  Puranm  it  is  said, ''  It  is  better  for  any  one  to  fall 
into  hell,  than  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  householder  with  a 
woman  who  will  not  respect  her  huabandVt  word.  Is  there 
any  other  disease,  any  otaer  Yamd^  than  spending  life  with 
such  a  woman  V* 

One  of  their  philosophers  describes  some  of  the  defects  in 
young  females  which  ought  to  deter  any  man  from  marrying 
them.  "  Those  who  love  to  be  at  the  house  of  other  people, 
who  are  great  sleepers,  who  love  dancing  and  other  sports, 
who  are  wounded  by  the  arrows  of  Cama,  (Cupid,)  who 
love  beftire  their  ftufaers  betroth  them,  who  have  voices  like 
thunder,  who  have  tender,  or  rolling,  or  cat  eves,  who  have 
coarse  hair,  who  are  older  than  yourself,  who  are  ftill  of 
smiles,  who  are  very  athletic,  who  are  caught  in  the  hell 
of  useless  and  strange  religions,  who  despise  the  ge^rwK 
and  call  the  gods'  statues;  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.*^ 
Solomon  says,  in  another  place,  '*  The  oontentionsof  a  wife 
are  a  eontinnal  dropping;"  and  the  Tamo!  proverb  has  it. 
"  She  is  like  the  thunder  of  the  rain,  and  is  ever  dr(^)piBg.* 

-RoBBRTi. 

This  expression  the  LXX  render  or  •irm  coiyw.  TheTul- 
liate»- "  in  domo  commnni,"  in  a  common  hofttse ;  that  is,  in 
a  house  common  or  shared  out  to  several  families.  Dr. 
Shaw  says,  that "  the  general  method  of  building,  both  in 
Barbary  and  the  Levant,  seems  to  have  eontinnedthe  same 
from  the  earliest  agea  down  to  this  time,  without  the  least 
alteration  or  improvement;  large  doors,  sjneiouscharaben, 
Im.    The  court  is  for  the  most  part  Mtrroonded  with  a 


^  dbister,  oVer^whieh,  warn  the  house  has  one  or  more  sto 
riea,  there  is  a  gallery  ereeted.  From  the  cloisters  or  galle- 
riea  we  are  conducted  into  large  spacious  chambers  of  the 
samelen^h  with  the  court,  but  seldom  or  nevet  communi-f 
eating  with  one  another.  One  of  them  frequently  serves 
a  whole  family;  paiticuhirly  when  a  fither  indulges  hif 
married  children  to  live  with  him ;  or  when  several  pp. 
sons  join  in  the  rent  of  the  aame  house."— Bordbr. 

CHAPTER  XXIL 
Vcr.  13.  The  slothful  man  saith,  Hurt  is  a  liop 
without,  I  shall  be  slaia  in  the  streets. 

The  sluggard  is  fond  of  sleep ;  and,  to  excuse  his  sloth 
fulness,  he  makes  use  of  the  pretence,  when  he  is  to  go  out 
of  hnt  nouse  in  the  moming  dawn,  and  to  follow  his  busi- 
ness, that  he  might  fall  a  prey  to  one  of  the  wild  beasts 
which  prowl  about  during  the  night.  When  it  becnea 
dark,  tne  people  of  the  East  shot  themselves  up  in  their 
houses  for  fear  of  the  wild  beasts.  Thus  Alvarez,  in  his 
account  of  Ethiopia,  says,  that  "  in  Abyssinia,  as  s(x>n  a^ 
night  sets  in,  nooooy  is  to  be  seen  abroad  for  fear  of  wild 
bea^sts,  of  which  the  country  is  ful1."''RoBSNiiDLLEa. 

Ver.  14.  The  mouth  of  strange  women  is  p  deep 
pit:  he  that  is  abhorred  of  the  Lord  shall  fa;^ 
therein. 

Maundrell,  describing  the  passage  out  of  thejurisdicti  )r 
of  the  Bashaw  of  Aleppo  into  that  of  him  of  Tripoli.  teUa 
us.  the  road  was  rocky  and  uneven,  but  attended  witn  va* 
riety.  "  Sometimes  it  led  us  under  the  oool  shade  of  tbi«;k 
trees:  sometimes  through  narrow  valleys,  watered  with 
fresh  murmuring  torrents:  and  then  for  a  good  while  io* 
gether  upon  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  And  in  all  places  it 
treated  us  with  the  prospect  of  plants  and  flowers  of  divers 
kinds;  as  myrtles,  oleanders,  cyclamens,  &c.  Having 
spent  about  two  hours  in  this  manner,  we  descended  into  a 
low  valley;  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  fissurr  into  the 
earth,  of  a  great  depth ;  but  withal  so  narrow,  that  it  is  n<ji 
discernible  to  the  eye  till  you  arrive  just  upon  it,  though  to 
the  ear  a  notice  of  it  is  given  at  a  great  distance,  by  reason 
of  the  noise  of  a  stream  running  down  into  it  from  the  hills. 
We  could  not  guess  it  to  be  less  than  thirty  yards  deep. 
But  it  is  so  narrow,  that  a  small  arch,  not  four  yarr^s  over, 
lands  you  on  its  otner  side.  They  call  it  tk€  skeU^s  v^e  f 
a  name  given  to  it  from  a  woman  ot  that  quality^ho  fell 
into  it,  and,  I  need  not  add,  perished."  May  not  solomoo 
refer  to  some  such  dangerous  place  as  this,  when  he  says^ 
"  The  mouth  of  a  strange  woman  is  a  deep  pit:  he  that  is 
abhorred  of  the  Lord  shall  fall  therein,"  Frov.  xxvii.  14 ; 
and,  *'  A  whore  is  a  deep  ditch:  and  a  strange  woman  is  a 
narrow  nit,"  Pro  v.  xxiii.  37.  The  flowery  pteasores  of  the 
place,  where  this  fatal  pit  was,  make  the  allusion  still  more 
striking.  How  agreeable  to  sense  the  path  that  led  to  this 
chamber  of  death  I — Bjamsr. 

Ver.  26.  Be  not  thou  one  of  them  that  strike  hands, 
or  of  them  that  are  sureties  for  debts. 

See  on  ch.  6. 1. 

CHAPTER  XXin. 
Yer.  3.  Be  not  desirous  of  his  dainties ;  for  they 
art  deceitful  meat  ' 

See  on  Gen.  27. 4. 

Yer.  5.  Wilt  thou  set  thine  eyes  upon  that  whick 
is  not?  for  riches  certainly  voBke  themselTea 
wings;  they  fly  away,  as  an  eagle  towaids 
heaven. 

A  husband  who  eomplains  of  the  eztravanace  of  his 
ihmily,  says,  '*  How  i^  it  that  wings  grow  on  all  my  proper 
ty  1  not  many  days  ago  I  purchased  a  large  quantinrof  ^wil- 
bf,  but  it  has  taken  the  winv  and  town  away.  The  nex% 
time  I  buy  any  thing,  I  win  look  weH  after  the  wings^* 
**  Yoa  ask  me  to  give  you  money,  and  I  would,  if  I  po»* 
sfflsed  any.**— >'PosaeBMd  any  I  whyt  have  wings  iptywa 
on  your  silver  and  goldV  "  A  last  alasl  I  no  sooaer  gd 
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tfunga  i^to  Ibe  hcnae,  than  wi&gs  stow  on  hem,  and  they 
fly  away.  Last  week  I  began  to  clip  wings ;  bat  they  have 
soon  grown  again." — Robirtb. 

.  Ver.  6.  Eat  thou  not  the  bread  of  .^m  ilat  kath 
an  evil  eye,  neither  deaire  thou  his  dainty 
meats :  7.  For  as  he  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so 
is  he:  Eat  and  drink,  saith  he  to  thee;  but  his 
heart  is  not  with  thee.  8.  The  morsel  which 
thou  hast  eaten  shalt  thoa  vomit  up,  and  lose 
thy  sweet  words. 

Whether  the  same  ideas  are  to  be  attached  to  the  express 
•ion  **  evil  eye,"  as  used  by  Solomon,  and  as  understood  by 
the  Egyptians,  may  not  be  easily  ascertained,  thoagh  per- 
haps worthv  of  consideration.  Pococke  says  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, that  "they  have  a  great  notion  of  the  ma^e  art,  have 
books  about  it,  and  think  there  is  much  virtue  m  talismans 
and  charms ;  but  particularly  are  strongly  possessed  with  an 
opinion  of  the  evil  eye.  Wlfen  a  child  is  commended,  ex- 
cept vou  give  it  some  blessing,  if  they  are  not  very  well  as- 
sored  oflyour  good  will,  they  use  charms  a^nst  the  evil 
eye ;  and  particularly  when  they  think  any  ill  success  at- 
tends them  on  account  of  an  evil  eye,  they  throw  salt  into  the 
fire."— BuRDBR, 

Many  references  are  made  in  the  scriptures  to  an  evit. 
Bva.  Sometimes  they  mean  anger  or  envy ;  but  in  the  pas- 
sage cited  an  allusion  appears  to  be  made  to  the  malignant 
influence  of  an  evil  eye :  "  The  morsel  which  thou  hast 
eaten  shalt  thou  vomit  up."  The  kan-rmru^  evil-eye,  of 
some  people  is  believed  to  have  a  most  baneful  effect  upon 
whatsoever  it  shall  be  fixed.  Those  who  are  repntea  to 
have  such  eyes  are  always  avoided,  and  none  but  near  rela- 
tions will  invite  them  to  a  feast.  "  Ymir  cattle,  your  wives, 
}rour  children,  your  orchards,  your  fiddsL  are  all  in  danger 
from  that  fellow's  eyes.  The  other  day  ne  passed  my  war- 
den, east  his  eye  upon  my  lime-tree,  and  the  fruit  has  smce 
fallen  to  the  ground.  Ay,  and  worse  than  that,  he  caught 
a  look  at  my  child's  face,  and  a  large  abscess  has  since 
appeared." 

To  prevent  such  eyes  from  doing  anv  injury  to  their 
children,  manjr  parents  (both  Mohammedan  and  Hindoo^ 
adorfr  them  witn  numerous  jewels  and  jackets  of  varied 
colours,  to  attract  the  eye  from  the  person  to  the  ornaments. 

— RoBBRTS. 

Ver.  20.  Be  not  among  wine-bibbers ;  aipong  riot- 
ous eaters  of  flesh. 

The  Arabs  are  described  by  Shaw,  as  verv  abstemious. 
They  rarely  diminish  their  flocks  by  using  tnem  for  food, 
but  live  chiefly  upon  bread,  milk,  butter,  dates,  or  what 
they  receive  in  exchange  for  their  wool.  Their  frugality 
is  in  many  instances  the  effect  of  narrow  circumstances; 
and  sho^  with  what  propriety  Solomon  describes  an  ex- 
pensive way  of  living  by  their  frequejU  eating  afJUsh, — 

BUSDER. 

Ver.  27.  For  a  whore  is  a  deep  ditch;  and  a 
Strange  woman  is  a  narrow  pit 

See  on  ch.  23. 14. 

Ver.  30.  They  that  tarry  long  at  the  wine,  they 
that  go  to  seek  mixed  wine. 

Dandini  informs  us  that  it  was  the  practice  of  tipplers  not 
merely  to  tarry  long  over  the  bottle,  but  over  the  wine  cask. 
"  The  goodness  of  the  wine  of  Candia  renders  the  Candiots 
creat  drinkers,  and  it  often  happens,  that  two  or  three  great 
drinkers  will  sit  down  together  at  the  foot  of  a  cask,  from 
whence  they  wil.  not  depart  till  they  have  emptied  it"  Bee 
also  Isaiah  v.  11. — Buannu 

Ver.  31.  Look  not  thou  upon  the  wine  when  it  is 
red.  when  i*:  giveih  his  colour  in  the  cup,  whem 
it  moveth  it  elf  aright. 

Red  wines  were  nost  esteemed  in  the  East.  So  much 
was  thn  red  coloa   i4nlrad,  that  when  it  was  too  while 


they  i^re  it  a  de^r  tinge  by  mixing  it  with  saffm^  or 
Brazil  wood.  By  extracting  the  colouring  matter  of  such 
ingredients,  the  wine  may  be  said  to  make  itself  redder ; 
a  circumstance  which,  in  Mr.  Harmer's  opinion,  Solomon 
means  to  express  in  that  proverb,  "  Look  not  on  the  wins 
when  it  is  red,  when  it  giveth  his  colour  in  the  cup,  when 
it  moveth  itself  aright/'  The  verb  is  in  the  Hebrew  Mid*- 
die  Voice,  or  Hiihpahel  conju^g^ation,  which  denotes  an  ac- 
tion that  turns  upon  the  agent  itself,  and  in  this  instance  im 
parts  great  energy  to  the  warning. — Paxton. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 
Ver.  11.  If  thou  forbear  to  deliver  them  that  art 
drawn  unto  death,  and  those  that  are  ready  to 
be  slain. 

It  was  allowed  among  the  Jews,  that  if  any  person  couH 
offer  any  thing  in  favour  of  a  prisoner  af^er  sentence  was 
passed,  ne  might  be  heard  before  execution  was  done :  and 
therefore  it  was  usual,  as  the  Mishna  shows,  that  when  a 
man  was  led  to  execution,  a  crier  went  before  him  and  pro- 
claimed, **  This  man  is  now  going  to  be  executed  for  such 
a  crime,  and  such  and  such  are  wi!nesses  against  him: 
whoever  knows  him  to  be  innocent,  let  him  come  forth,  and 
make  it  appear." — DonDRmcs. 

Ver.  26.  Everyman  shall  kiss  ^is  lips  that  giveth 
a  right  answer. 

The  rescripts  of  authority  used  to  be  kissed  whether  they 
were  believea  to  be  just  or  not;  and  the  letters  of  people  of 
figure  were  treated  in  this  manner;  but  it  is  possible  these 
words  may  refer  to  another  custom,  which  D'Arvieux  gives 
an  account  of  in  his  description  of  the  Arabs  of  Mount 
Carmel,  who,  when  they  present  any  petition  to  their  emir 
for  a  favour,  offer  their  billets  to  him  with  their  right  hand^, 
aAer  having  first  kissed  the  papers.  The  Hebrew  mannei 
of  expression  is  short ;  every  lip  shall  kiss,  one  maketk  to  re- 
imim  a  right  answer^  that  is,  every  one  shall  be  ready  to  pre- 
sent the  state  of.  his  case,  kissing  it  as  he  delivers  it,  wiien 
there  is  a  judge  whose  decisions  are  celebrated  for  bexg 
equitable. — Harmer. 

Ver.  31.  And  lo,  it  was  all  'grown  over  with 
thorns,  and  nettles  had  covert  the  face  thereof, 
and  the  stone  wall  thereof  was  broken  down. 

Stone  walls  were  fVequently  used  for  the  preservation  of 
vineyards,  as  well  as  liring  fences.  Van  Egmont  and  Hey- 
man,  descrilring  the  country  about  Saphet,  a  celebrated  city 
of  Galilee,  tell  us, "  the  country  round  it  is  finely  improved, 
the  declivity  being  covered  with  vines  supported  by  low 
walls.'— HIrmes. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

Ver.  7.  For  better  it  is  that  it  be  said  unto  thee, 

Gome  up  hither,  than  that  thou  shouldst  be  put 

lower  in  the  presence  of  the  prince  whom  thine 

eyes  have  seen. 

In  an  eastern  feast  or  ceremony,  i\,othing  can  exceed  the 
particularity  which  is  observed  m  reference  to  the  rank 
and  consequent  precedence  of  the  guests.  Excepting  where 
kln^  or  members  of  the  royal  family  are  present,  the  floor 
and  seats  are  always  of  an  equal  height;  but  the  upper  pan 
of  a  room  is  most  respectable,  and  there  the  most  dignified 
individual  will  be  placed.  Should,  however,  an  inferior 
presume  to  occupy  that  situation,  he  will  soon  be  told  to  go 
to  a  lower  station.  There  are  also  rooms  assigned  to  dif- 
ferent guests,  in  reference  to  their  rank  or  caste,  and  none 
but  their  peers  can  remain  in  the  plaee.  I  Was  once 
present  at  the  marria^  feast  of  a  perscoi  of  high  caste :  the 
ceremonies  were  finished,  and  tne  festivities  had  com- 
menced ;  but  just  before  the  supper  was  announced,  it  was 
diseovmd  that  one  of  the  guests  was  not  qniie  equal  in 
rank  lo  those  in  the  same  apartment  \  hint  was  tnerelbrs 
given  to  him,  but  he  refbsed  to  leave  the  plae^  *  the  host 
was  then  called ;  but,  as  the  guest  was  scarcely  u  grade 
lower  than  the  rest,  he  felt  unwilling  to  put  him  out.  The 
remainder,  therefore,  consisting  of  the  first  men  in  the  1011^11, 
areas  and  left  the  hoose  ^R^asaTS. 
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Yer.  11.  A  word  fity  spoken  is  like  apples  of 

gold  in  pictures  of  silver. 

Some  sappose  ihis  alludes  to  fhiit  senred  up  in  filigree- 
work  :  but  I  believe  it  does  not  refer  to  real  fruit,  but  to 
representations  and  ornaments  in  solid  gold.  The  Vulgate 
has,  instead  of  pictures,  "  in  leeUs  argenieis,**  "  in  silver 
beds."  The  Tamul  translation  has,  in  place  of  pictures  of 
silver,  veUe-iaUaM,  i.  e.  salvers  or  trays  of  silver.  The  Rev. 
T.  H.  Home,  *'  Apples  of  oolo  In  net-work  of  silver.'*  in 
the  6th  and  7ih  verses,  directions  are  given  as  to  the  way  a 
person  ought  to  conduct  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  king: 
and  words  fitly  spoken  are  compared,  in  their  effect  on  the 
mindj  to  apples  of  gold,  in  salvers  of  silver,  when  presented 
as  tributes  or  presents  to  the  mighty.  When  eastern 
princes  visit  eacn  other,  or  when  men  of  rank  have  to  go 
into  their  presence,  they  often  send  silver  trajrs,  on  which 
are  gold  ornaments,  as  presents  to  the  king,  to  propitiate 
him  in  their  favour.  Thus,  when  the  governor-general, 
and  the  native  sovereigns,  visit  each  other,  it  in  said,  they 
distributed  so  many  trayu  of  jewels,  or  other  articles  of 
great  value.  Golden  ornaments,  whether  in  the  shape  of 
fruit  or  any  other  thing,  when  placed  on  highly-polished 
silver  salvers,  or  in  net- work  of  the  same  metal,  have  a 
very  beautiful  appearance  to  the  eye,  and  are  highly  ac- 
ceptable and  gratifying  to  him  who  receives  them.  As. 
then,  apples  or  jewels  of  gold  are  in  "salvers,"  or  "beds," 
or  "  net-work"  of  silver,  to  the  feelings  of  the  receiver,  so 
are  words  fitly  spoken,  when  addressed  to  the  mind  of  him 
who  is  prepared  to  receive  them.  To  confirm  this  expla- 
nation, the  next  verse  is  very  apposite:  "As  an  ear-ring  of 
gold,  and  an  ornament  of  fine  gold,  so  is  a  wise  reprover 
upon  an  obedient  ear."  The  effect,  then,  of  a  wise  re- 
proof on  an  obedient  ear,  is  equal  to  that  produced  by  the 
presents  of  ear-rings  of  gold,  or  ornaments  of  fine  gold. — 

ROBBBTS. 

Yer.  13.  As  the  cold  of  snow  in  the  time  of  har- 
vest, so  is  a.  faithful  messenger  to  them  that  send 
him ;  for  he  refresheth  the  soul«^f  his  masters. 

The  custom  of  cooling  wines  with  anow,  was  usual 
amon^  the  eastern  nations,  and  was  derived  from  the 
Asiatics  and  Greeks  to  the  Romans.  The  snow  of  Leb- 
%non  was  celebrated,  in  the  time  of  D'Vitriaco,  for  its 
refrigerating  power  m  tempering  their  wine:  "All  sum- 
mer, and  especiallv  in  the  sultry  dog-days,  and  the  month 
of  August,  snow  of  an  extreme  cold  nature,  is  carried  from 
Moant  Libanus,  two  or  three  days'  journey,  that,  being 
mixed  with  wine,  it  may  make  it  cola  as  ice.  The  snow 
is  kept  from  melting  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or  the  warmth 
of  the  air,  by  being  covered  up  with  straw."  To  this  cus- 
tom, the  wise  man  seems  to  allude  in  that  proverb :  "  As 
the  cold  of  snow  in  the  time  of  harvest;  so  is  a  faithful 
servant  to  them  that  send  him,  for  he  refreshes  the  soul  of 
his  masters."  The  roval  preacher  eould  not  speak  of  a  fall 
ft  of  nnow  in  the  time  of  harvest,  as  pleasant  ana  refreshing ; 
it  must,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  very  incommoding,  as 
wc  actualtv  find  it  in  this  country ;  he  must  therefore  be 
understood  to  mean  liquids  cooled  by  snow.  The  sense 
then  will  be :  As  the  mixing  of  snow  with  wine,  in  the 
sultrv  time  of  harvest,  .is  pleasing  and  refreshing;  so  a  sue- 
eebsful  messenger  revives  the  spirit  of  his  master  who  sent 
Aim^  and  who  was  greatly  depressed  from  an  apprehension 
of  his  failure. — Paxton. 

Ver.  14.  Whoso  boasteth  himself  of  a  fiilsegift,u 
like  clouds  and  wind  without  rain. 

Bee  on  S  Kings  3. 16, 17. 

Yer.  17.  Withdraw  thy  foot  from  thy  neighhour's 
house,  lest  he  be  weary  of  thee,  and  so  hate 
thee. 

**  The  premises  are  in  gnef  through  him  who  so  often 
visits  them." — Tamul  Proverb.  "  The  man,  who  though 
lost  in  the  dark,  and  yet  refbses  to  go  to  the  nooKe  of  him 
who  will  not  treat  him  with  respect,  is  worth  ten  millions 
:f  pieces  of  gold."—- Roberts. 

Yer.  19.  Confidence  in  an  unfiuthful  man  in  time 


of  trouble,  is  like  a  broken  tooth,  and  a  foot  oof 
of  joint. 

The  eastern  saying,  '*  To  put  confidence  in  an  nnlaithfiil 
man,  is  like  tiying  to  cross  a  river  on  a  horse  made  oi 
day,"  is  quoted,  for  the  same  purpose.— Rosbbts. 

Yer.  23.  The  north  wind  driveth  away  rain ;  so 
dolh  an  angry  countenance  a  backbiting  tongue 

Our  translators  were  at  a  loss  how  to  render  Prov.  xxv. 
23 :  they  could  not  tell  whether  Solomon  spoke  of  the  north 
wind  as  driving  away  rain,  or  bringing  iiforih^  and  there- 
fore put  one  sense  in  the  text,  and  the  other  it  the  maiigiii. 
I  have  observed  nothing  decisive  as  to  this  point  in  the 
books  of  travels  which  I  have  pernaed,  and  mdeed  very 
little  more  relating  to  the  winds,  excepting  the  violent  heat 
they  sometimes  bring  with  them  in  these  countries.  At 
Aleppo,  "  the  coldest  winds  in  the  winter  are  those  that 
blow  from  between  the  norUiwest  and  the  east,  and  the 
nearer  thev  approach  to  the  last-mentioned  point,  the  colder 
they  are  durmg  the  winter,  and  part  of  the  spring.  But 
from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  end  of  Septeiftber,  the 
winds  blowine  from  the  very  same  points,  bring  with  ihem 
a  degree  and  kind  of  heat  which  one  would  imagine  came 
out  of  an  oven,  and  which,  when  it  blows  hard,  will  afiirct 
metals  within  the  houses,  such  as  locks  of  room-doors, 
nearly  as  much  as  if  they  had  been  exposed  to  the  rays  of 
the  snn ;  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  water  kept  in  jars  vs 
much  cooler  at  this  lime  than  when  a  cool  wester] v  wind 
blows.  In  these  seasons  the  only  remedjr  is  to  shot  all 
the  doors  and  windows,  for  though  these  winds  do  not  IdU 
as  the  tammiel,  which  are  much  of  the  same  nature,  do  in 
the  desert,  yet  they  are  extremely  troublesome,  causing  a 
languor  and  difficiuty  of  respiration  to  most  people,"  &c.— 

Yer.  27.  It  is  not  s^od  to  eat  much  honey ;  so  for 
men  to  search  their  own  glory  i$  not  glory. 

Delicious  as  honey  is  to  an  eastern  palate,  it  has  been 
thought  sometimes  to  have  produced  terrible  effects.  So 
Sanutus  tells  us,  that  the  English  that  attended  Edward  L 
into  the  Hol^  Land,  died  in  great  numbers,  as  they 
marched,  in  June,  to  demolish  a  place,  which  he  ascniies 
to  the  excessive  heat,  and  their  intemperate  eatine  of  fVuits 
and  honey.  This,  perhaps,  may  give  us  the  thought  of 
Solomon  when  he  says, "  It  is  not  good  to  eat  much  honey.* 
He  had  before,  in  the  same  chapter,  mentioned  that  an  ex- 
cess in  eating  honey  occasioned  sickness  and  vomiting; 
but,  if  it  was  thought  sometimes  to  produce  deadly  e^ols, 
there  is  a  greater  energy  in  the  instruction. — Harmbr. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 
Yer.  3.  A  whip  for  the  horse,  a  bridle  for  the  ass, 
and  a  rod  for  the  fool's  back 

According  to  our  notions,  we  should  rather  say.  '*  A 
bridle  for  the  horse,  and  a  whip  for  the  ass."  But  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  eastern  asses,  panicularly  thoae  of 
the  Arabian  breed,  are  much  larger,  more  beautiful,  and 
better  goers,  than  those  in  our  cold  northerly  countries. 
"  In  Arabia,"  says  Nicholson,  "  we  meet  with  two  kinds  of 
asses.  The  small  and  slugnsh  kind  are  as  little  esteemed 
in  the  East  as  in  Europe.  But  there  are  some  of  a  species 
large  and  spirited,  which  appeared  to  me  more  convenient 
for  irarelling  than  the  horses,  and  which  are  very  dear." 
Such,  no  doubt,  there  are  evident]^  in  Palestine,  and  as  ihe 
modem  Arabs  take  pains  in  training  them  to  a  pleasant 

Sice,  there  is  the  highest  probability  that  something  of  the 
nd  was  practised  among  the  ancient  Israelites;  since 
from  numerous  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  it  appears 
that  asses  were  the  beasts  on  which  that  people,  ana  even 
their  great  men,  usually  rode.  Their  asreS;  therefore^ 
being  active  and  well  broke,  would  need  only  a  bridie  to 
guide  them ;  whereas  their  horses,  being  scarce,  and  prob- 
ably often  caught  wild,  and  badly  broke,  would  be  much 
less  manageable,  and  uequently  require  the  correction  of 
the  whip," — PiRxmiRaT. 

In  the  East,  the  horse  was  taught  only  two  motions,  to 
walk  in  state,  or  to  posh  forwavd  in  ftill  career;  a  bndle 
was  therefoK  UDaeoessaiy,  and  setdom  used,  except  fof 
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men  ocBanMQt;  the  Toioe,  or  the  hand  of  his  nuMer.  was 
safficknt  to  direct  his  way,  or  to  stop  his  coarse,  while 
the  ass  rdactantly  sabmits  to  the  control  of  the  bridle,  he 
presents  his  back  with  stnpid  insensibtiity  to  the  rod.  This 
instnuaent  of  correction  is,  therefore,  resenred  for  the  fool, 
and  is  necessary  to  subdue  the  viciotis  propensities  of  his 
heart,  and  turn  him  from  the  error  of  his  way.  The  an- 
cient Israelites  preferred  the  young  ass  for  the  saddle.  It 
is  on  this  account  the  sacred  writers  so  frrauently  mention 
ridinff  on  young  asses  and  on  ass  colts.  They  must  have 
found  them,  Arom  experience,  like  the  young  or  all  animals, 
more  tractable,  lively,  and  active,  than  their  parents,  and, 
by  conseauence,  better  adapted  to  this  emplojrmenL  Buffon 
remarked  particularljr  of  the  young  ass,  that  ii  is  a  gay. 
nimble,  and  gentle  animal, "  and  therefore  to  be  preferred 
for  riding  to  the  same  animal  when  become  lazy  and  stub- 
born through  age."  **  Indeed,  the  Hebrew  name  of  the 
young  asB,  '^^,''  from  a  root  which  signiAes  to  rouse  or 
excite, "  is  expressive  of  its  character  for  sprightliness  and 
activity."  On  public  and  solemn  occasions,  ttiey  adorned 
the  asses  which  they  rode,  with  rich  and  splendid  trappings. 
"In  this  manner," says  an  excellent  writer  of  Essays  on 
Sacred  Zoology,  *'  the  magistrates,  in  the  time  of  the  Judges, 
appear  to  have  rode  in  state.  They  proceeded  to  the  gate 
of  their  city,  where  they  sat  to  hear  causes,  in  slow  proces- 
sion, mounted  on  asses  superbly  caparisoned  with  white 
sloth,  which  covered  the  greater  pert  of  the  animal's  body. 
It  is  thus  that  we  must  mterpret  the  words  of  Deborah  ; 
'  Speak,  ye  that  ride  on  white  asses/  on  asses  caparisoned 
with  coverings  made  of  white  woollen  cloth,  'ye  that  sit  in 
•judgment,  and  walk,'  or  march  in  state,  *d?  the  way.' 
The  colour  is  not  that  of  the  animal,  but  of  nis  kiran^  or 
covering,  for  the  ass  is  commonly  dun,  and  not  white." 

No  doubt  can  be  entertained  in  relation  to  the  existence 
of  the  custom  alluded  to  in  this  quotation.  It  prevails 
among  the  Arabs  to  the  present  day ;  but  it  appears  rather 
unnatural  to  ascribe  the  colour  of  a  ooverinff  to  the  crea- 
ture that  wears  it.  Wfe  do  not  call  a  man  white  or  black, 
because  he  happens  to  be  dressed  in  vestments  of  white  or 
black  cloth ;  neither  did  the  Hebrews.  The  expression 
naturally  suggests  the  colour  of  the  animal  itself,  not  of  its 
trapping;  and  the  only  point  to  be  ascertained  is,  whether 
the  ass  IS  found  of  a  white  colour.  Buffon  informs  u&  that 
the  colour  of  the  ass  is  not  dun,  but  flaxen,  and  the  belly  of 
a  silvery  white.  In  many  instances,  the  silvery  white  pre- 
dominates; for  Cartwright,  who  travelled  into  the  East, 
affirms,  that  he  beheld,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  great 
droves  of  wild  beasts,  among  which  were  many  wild  asses, 
all  white.  Oppian  describes  the  wild  ass,  as  having  a  coat 
of  silvery  white ;  and  the  one  which  Professor  GKnelin 
brought  from  Tartary,  was  of  the  same  colour.  White 
asses,  according  to  Morier.  come  Ihmi  Arabia;  their 
scarcity  makes  them  valuaole,  and  gives  them  conse- 
quence. The  men  of  the  law  count  it  a  dignity,  and  suited 
o  their  character,  to  ride  on  asses  of  this  colour.  As  the 
Hebrews  always  appeared  in  white  garments  at  their  pub- 
.  ic  festivals,  and  on  days  of  rejoicing,  or  when  the  conrt«i  of 
justice  were  held ;  so  they  naturally  preferred  white  asses, 
cecause  the  colour  suited  the  occasion,  and  because  asses 
9f  this  colour  being  more  rare  and  costly,  were  more  covet- 
ed by  the  freal  and  the  wealthy.  The  same  view  is  taken  of 
tnis  question  by  Lewis,  who  says,  the  asses  in  Jndea  "  were 
commoDly  of  a  red  colour;  and  therefore  white  asses  were 
highly  valued,  and  used  by  persons  of  superior  note  and 
aualit3r."  In  this  passage  he  clearly  speaks  of  the  colour  of 
the  animals  themselves,  not  of  their  coverings. — ^Paxton. 

Ver.  11.  As  a  dog  retumeth  to  his  votnit;  so  a 
fool  retumeth  to  his  folly. 

"  See  the  fellow,"  it  is  said,  ^  he  has  repeatediv  suffered 
for  his  folly ;  how  oAen  has  he  heen  corrected  I  and  yet, 
like  the  dog,  he  eats  up  the  food  he  has  vomited."  "  Yes, 
he  is  ever  washing  his  legs,  and  ever  running  into  the 
mud."  **  You  fool ;  because  yon  fell  nine  times,  must  yon 
fall  again  T— Robibts. 

Yer.  14.  Am  the  door  tameth  upon  his  hinges,  so 
doth  the  slothful  upon  his  beo. 

The  doors  of  the  ancients  did  not  turn  on  hinges,  bat  on 
|kiTOis  thus  coustnicted :  the  opright  of  the  moveable  door 


next  the  wall  had,  at  each  extremity,  a  comer  esse  sank 
into  it.  with  a  projecting  point  on  the  inside,  to  take  the 
better  hold  of  the  wood-work.  This  case  was  generally  of 
a  cylindrie  form;  out  there  have  been  found  some  square 
onesy  firom  which  there  sprang  on  each  side  iron  stra])6, 
servmg  to  bind  tigelher  and  strengtl^cn  the  boards  with 
which  the  door  was  constructed  hoUow.  (Winckelman's 
Hercnlaneum.V-BiimDBB. 

Ver.  17.  He  that  passeth  by,  and  meddleth  with 
strife  belonging  not  to  him,  it  like  one  that  taketh 
a  dog  by  the  ears. 

**  Why  meddle  with  that  matter  1"  "  Will  a  rat  seize  a 
cat  by  the  earsi"  "  I  will  break  thy  bones,  thou  low  caste." 
— *'  1^0  doubt  about  that ;  I  suppose  in  the  same  way  as  the 
rat  which  seized  my  cat  last  night:  begone,  or  I  wi^  give 
thee  a  bite." — ^Robebts. 

Ver.  25.  When  he  speaketh  fair,  believe  him  not : 
for  there  are  seven  abominations  in  his  heart. 

The  number  seven  is  often  used  to  denote  makt.  '*  If  we 
have  rain,  we  shall  have  a  crop  of  seven  years."  **  My 
friend,  I  came  to  see  you  seven  times,  but  the  servants 
always  said  teen^ngardr,*^  i.  e.  be  is  eating.  **I  w^l 
never  speak  to  that  fellow  again ;  he  has  treated  me  with 
contempt  these  seven  times."  "You  stupid  ass,  I  have  told 
you  seven  times."  "  The  wind  is  fair,  and  the  dhony  is 
ready  for  sea." — "  I  cannot  believe  you ;  I  have  already 
been  on  board  seven  times." — RoazaTs. 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 
Ver.  6.  Faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend ;  but 
the  kisses  of  an  enemy  are  deceitful. 

"  Begone  I  wretch :  yon  cannot  deceive  me.  I  am  more 
afraid  of  your  smiles,  tnan  the  reproaches  of  my  friend.  I 
know  the  serpent— giet  out  of  my  way."  **  Ah !"  says  the 
stranger, "  the  trees  of  mv  own  village  are  belter  to  me  than 
the  friends  of  this  place.*'— RoasaTs. 

Ver.  9.  Ointment  and  perfume  rejoice  the  heart ; 
so  doth  the  sweetness  of  a  man's  friend  by  hearty 
counsel. 

At  the  close  of  a  visit  in  the  East,  it  is  common  lo  sprinkle 
rose,  or  some  other  sweet-scented  water,  on  the  guests,  and 
to  perfume  them  with  aloe- wood,  which  is  brought  last,  and 
serves  for  a  sign  that  it  is  time  for  a  stranger  to  take  leave. 
It  is  thus  described  by  M.  Savary :  "  Towards  the  concln* 
sion  of  a  visit  among  persons  of  distinction  in  Ejgypt,  a 
slave,  holding  in  his  band  a  silver  plaie.  on  which  are 
Iraming  precious  essences,  approaches  the  face  of  the  visit- 
ers, each  of  whom  in  his  turn  perfumes  his  beard.  They 
then  pour  rose-water  on  his  head  and  hands.  This  is  the 
last  ceremony,  after  which  it  is  usual  to  withdraw."  As  to 
the  method  or  using  the  aloe-wood,  Maundrell  says,  thev 
have  for  this  purpose  a  small  silver  chafingdish,  covered 
with  a  lid  f^U  of  notes,  and  fixed  upon  a  handsome  plate. 
In  this  they  put  some  fresh  coals,  and  upon  them  a  piece 
of  lignum  aloes,  and  then  shutting  it  up,  the  smoke  imme- 
diately ascends  with  a  grateful  odour  through  the  cover. 
Probably  to  such  a  custom,  so  calculated  to  refresh  and 
exhilarate,  the  words  of  Solomon  have  an  allnsiond — ' 
BuRinsa. 

Great  numbers  of  authors  take  notice  of  this  part  of 
Eastern  complaisance,  but  some  are  much  more  particular 
and  distinct  than  others.  Maundrell,  for  insttmce,  who 
gives  a  m«<  entertaining  account  of  the  ceremony  of  bun- 
mg  odours  under  the  chin,  does  not  mention  any  thing  of 
the  sprinkling  sweet-scented  waters ;  however,  many  other 
writers  do,  and  Dr.  Pococke  has  given  us  the  fi^re  of  the 
vessel  they  make  use  of  upon  this  occasion,  in  his  first 
volume.  They  are  both  then  uled  in  the  East,  but  if  one 
is  spoken  of  more  than  the  other,  it  is,  I  think,  the  per- 
fuming persons  with  odoriferous  smoke.  The  scriptures, 
in  like  marner,  speak  of  perfyimes  as  used  anciently  foi 
civil  purposes,  as  well  as  sacred,  though  they  do  not  men 
tkm  particulars.  *<  Ointment  and  perfbmes  rejoice  the 
heart,"  Prov.  xxvlL  9.    Perhaps  this  word  T«if nme.  «*' 
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-  prriiends  m  its  meimuig,  the  wafefirs  distilM  from  iomr, 
and  odoriferous  flovrers,  whose  scents  in  the  Esst,  at  least 
in  EgyiH,  if  Maillet  may  be  admiaed  to  be  a  judj^,  are 
much  higher  and  more  exquisitely  grafeful,  than  with  us ; 
bat  if  those  distiUalions  should  be  thought  not  to  have  beep 
known  so  early,  the  burning  fragrant  things,  and  the  ma- 
king a  sweet  smoke  with  them,  we  are  sure,  they  were  ac- 
quainted with^and  to  that  way  of  perfuming,  Solomoa  at 
least  refers.  But  a  passage  in  Daniel  makes  it  requisite  to 
enter  more  minutely  into  this  affkir^  and  as  at  the  same  time 
tt  mentions  some  other  eastern  forms  of  doing  honour, 
irhich  I  have  already  taken  notice  of,  but  to  all  which  in 
(his  case  objections  have  been  made,  I  will  make  my  re- 
marks upon  it  in  a  distinct  article,  which  I  will  place  im- 
mediately after  this,  and  show  how  easy  that  little  collection 
of  oriental  compliments  may  be  accounted  for,  as  well  as 
explain  more  at  lai]^e  this  particular  affair  of  burning 
odoufs  merely  as  a  civil  expression  of  respect. — Habmbb> 

Ver.  15.  A  continual  dropping  in  a  very  cainy 
day,  and  a  contentious  woman,  are  alike. 

See  on  ch.  21. 9. 

Yer.  19.  As  in  water,  fitce  answereih  to  fitce ;  8o 

the  heart  of  man  to  maa 

• 

The  Hindoos  do  not  appear  to  have  had  mirrors  made  of 
silvered  glass,  until  they  became  acanainted  with  Euro- 
peans; but  they  had  them  of  burnished  metal  and  other  ar- 
ticles. Many  even  at  this  day  pour  water  into  a  vessel 
which  they  use  for  the  same  purpose.  "  His  friendship  for 
me  is  like  my  body  and  its  shadow  in  the  sun,  which  never 
separate." — Roberts. 

Yer.  22.  Though  thou  shouldat  bray  a  fool  in  a 
mortar  among  wheat  with  a  pestle,  ifet  will  not 
hia  foolishness  depart  from  him. 

Poionding  in  a  mortar  is  a  punishment  still  used  among 
he  Tiirks.  The  olemats,  or  body  of  lawyers,  in  Turkey, 
are  by  law  secured  in  two  important  privileges— ^hey  can- 
not lose  their  goods  by  confiscation,  nor  can  they  be  put  to 
death  except  by  the  pestle  and  mortar.  The  guards  of  the 
toflven.who  suffered  Prince  Coreskieto  eseape  from  prison, 
were,  some  of  them,  empaled,  and  others  poimded  or  beaten 
to  pieces  in  great  mortars  of  iron,  by  order  of  the  Turkish 
ffiiVemment  This  dreadful  punishment  aftpears  to  have 
been  oecasionally  imposed  by  the  Jewish  rulers,  for  Sok>- 
mon  clearlv  aUndes  to  it  in  one  of  his  Proverbs :  "  Though 
thou  shoulost  bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar  among  wheat  with 
a  pestle,  yet  will  not  his  foolishness  depart  from  him.*'— 

PlZTON. 

Dr.  Boothroyd  says,  "that  is,  no  correction,  however 
severe,  will  cure  him."  Larse  mortars  are  used  in  the  East 
lor  the  purpose  of  separating  the  rice  from  Uie  husk.  When 
a  considerable  quantity  has  to  be  prepared,  the  mortar  is 
pla  ;ed  outside  the  door,  and  two  women,  with  each  a  pesile 
of  tive  feet  long,  begin  the  work.  They  strike  in  rotation, 
as  blacksmiths  do  on  the  anvil. 

Cruel  as  it  is,  this  is  a  punishment  of  the  state ;  the  poor 
victin^is  thrust  into  the  mortar,  and  beaten  with  the  p«9tle. 
The  late  king  of  Kandy  compelled  one  of  the  wives  of  his 
rel«ellious  ehieft  thus  to  beat  her  own  infant  to  death. 
Henee  the  saying^  *'  Though  yon  beat  that  loose  woman  in 
a  mortar,  she  will  not  leaTe  her  ways  ;'*  which  means, 
though  you  chastise  her  ever  so  much,  she  will  never  im- 
prove.—Robbrtb, 

There  is  a  renmrkable  passage,  Prov.  zzvii.  S2, "  Though 
tb  )u  shouldst  bray  a  fool  la  a  mortar  among  wheat  with 
a  pestle,  yet  will  not  his  foolishness  depart  from  him.** 
The  mode  of  punishment  referred  to  in  this  passage,  has 
been  made  a  subject  of  inquirer,  by  a  correspODdent  of  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  who  signs  R.  W.,  [conjectured  to 
be  Richard  Winter,  a  very  respectable  minister  among  the 
oisaenters.]  In  answer  to  hss  inquiries,  another  eorre* 
apondent  assured  him  there  imtk  no  traces  if  aauf  muk  eusUm 
.n  the  East.  But,  besides  what  probability  arises  in  the  af- 
^rmative,  from  the  proverbial  manner  of  speech  adopted  by 
Momon,  the  allusion  may  be  strengthened,  and  the  ex  istence 
of  sacb  a  pmushntihit  may  be  proived  by  posliive  testimony. 
Koi^e  who  lara  waU  iofonaad,  can  viUmigly  ailoir  that  any 


mede  of  caqpiesskm  in  aedptnre  is  be^d  elnddatiim, « 
can  consent  that  the  full  import  of  a  simile,  ad<raied  by  am 
inspired  writer,  should  be  contracted  or  diminisned. 

^  Fanaticism  has  enacted,  in  Turkey,  in  favour  of  the 
ulemats,  [or  body  of  lawyers,]  that  their  goods  shall  never 
be  confiscated,  nor  theinselTes  put  to  death,  Imi  by  being 
kntited  in  «  mariar.  The  honour  of  bein£  treated  in  so  dis- 
tinguished a  manner,  may  not,  perhaps,  be  sensibly  felt  by 
evm  one;  examples  are  rare; — ^yet  the  insolence  of  the 
Mufti  irriuited  Sultan  Osman  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  or- 
dered ike  mortars  io  be  repUued,  which,  baring  been  loop 
neglected,  had  been  thrown  down^  and  almost  covered  with 
earth.  This  order  alone  produced  a  surprising  effiset ;  the 
body  of  ulemats,  jusUy  terrified,  submitted."  (Bax«m  De 
TottO 

*'  The  Mohammedans  consider  this  <^ce  as  so  important, 
and  entitled  to  such  reverence,  that  the  person  of  a  pacha, 
who  acquits  himself  well  in  it,  oeoomes  mviolable,  even  br 
the  sultan;  it  is  no  longer  permitted  to  shed  his  blooa. 
But  the  divan  has  invented  a  method  of  satisfying  its  ven- 
eeance  on  those  who  are  protected  by  this  privilege,  without 
departing  from  the  literal  expression  of  the  law,  bif  order- 
ing tkem  to  be  ptnmded  in  a  tMrtar^  of  which  there  have 
^n  various  instances."    (Volney.V-TiTLoa  in  Cauot. 

I  have  a  drawing  bv  a  Cingalese,  of  the  treatment  re- 
ceived by  the  family  oi  Elypola,  one  of  Raja  Singha's  min- 
isters, in  1814,  and  which  led  to  his  dethronement.  In  the 
first  pan  of  the  picture  the  king  is  represented  sitting  in  bis 
palace,  with  one  of  his  queens  having  her  iace  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  Elypola  is  prostrate  before  him,  with  his 
wife  and  five  children  behind,  guarded  by  a  sentineL  In 
the  second  division,  one  executioner  is  ripping  open  one  of 
the  children,  and  another  holding  up  the  reeking  head  'A 
the  next,  just  cut  ofi*,  and  ready  to  arop  it  into  a  monar. 
Next,  the  unhappy  mother  appears  with  the  pestle  lilted  in 
her  hands,  to  bray  the  head  oi  her  infiint  It  appears  from 
the  published  accounts  of  this  inhuman  business,  that  the 
poor  woman  let  fall  the  pestle  once,  and  fainted  away. 
Lastly,  three  children  appear  on  a  precipice  with  bonnd 
hands,  and  fastened  to  a  large  stone,  intended  to  sink  them 
in  the  pond,  into  which  an  executioner  behind  is  about  to 
preeipitate  them.— CAXiLOWAT. 

Ver.  25.  The  hay  appeareth,  and  the  tender  ^rass 
ahoweth  itself)  and  herbs  of  the  moantains  are 
gathered. 

There  is  agross  impropriety  in  our  version  of  Proverbs 
xxvii.  25,  "  The  hay  appearetn,  and  the  tender  ^ass  show- 
eth  itself,  and  ierftsof  tne  mountains  are  gathered."  .  Now, 
certainly,  if  the  tender  grass  is  but  just  beginning  to  show 
itself.  tHe  hay,  which  is  grass  cut  and  dried,  afler  it  has  ar- 
rivea  at  maturity,  ought  by  no  means  to  be  associated  with 
it,  still  less  to  precede  it.  And  this  leads  us  to  notice,  that 
none  of  the  dictionaries,  &c  which  we  have  seen,  give 
what  seems  to  be  the  accurate  import  of  this  word,  wnich 
we  apprehend  means,  the  first  shoots,  the  rising— just  bud- 
ding— spires  of  grass.  So  in  the  present  passage  (ysn  n^j 
gaUh  cAajir)  the  tender  risings  of  the  grass  are  tn  motion; 
and  the  buddings  rf  grass  (grass  in  its  early  state,  as  is  the 
peculiar  import  oiMtn  deska) appear ;  and  the  ttifis  of  grass^ 
proceeding  from  the  same  root,  colled  themselves  tc^ether, 
and,  by  their  union,  begin  to  clothe  the  mowUain  tops  with  a 
pleasing  verdure."  Surely,  the  beautiful  progress  of  vege- 
tation, as  described  in  this  passage,  must  appear  to  every 
man  of  taste  too  poetical  to  be  lost;  but  what  most  it  be  to 
an  eastern  beholder !  to  one  whose  imagination  is  exalted 
by  a  poetic  spirit;  one  who  has  lately  witnessed  aO««ur- 
roundmg  sterility,  a  graasless  waste  1-^TATi«oa  »  CiLBiBr. 

Ver.  27.  And  thou  shalt  have  goats'  milk  enough 
for  thy  food,  for  the  food  of  thy  household,  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  thy  maidens. 

Milk  is  a  great  part  of  the  diet  of  the  eastern  people. 
Their  goats  fnmisn  them  with  some  part  of  it,  and  Russel 
tells  us  are  chiefly  kept  for  that  purpose ;  that  they  yield 
it  in  no  inoonsiderable  quantity  t  and  that  it  is  sweet,  and 
well-tasted.  This  at  Aleppo  is,  however,  chiefly  from  the 
beginning  of  April  to  September ;  they  being  generally  sup- 
plied the  other  part  of  tne  year  with  cows'  milk,  sTch  as 
U  is:  for  the  cows  being  commonly  kept  at  the  gnrdcM. 
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and  fed  with  the  retoe,  the  milk  generally  tastes  so  strong 
of  garlic  or  cabbag^leares,  as  to  be  yeiy  disagreeable. 
This  circnmstance  sufficiently  points  out  how  far  prefera* 
Ue  ^e  milk  of  goats  most  hare  been. — HARMitR. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Ver.  3.  A  poor  man  that  oppresseth  the  poor  is 
like  a  sweeping  raini  which  leaveth  no  food. 

To  feel  the  force  of  this  pa.ssage  a  person  should  see 
the  rains  which  sometimes  fall  in  the  East.  For  many 
months  together  we  are  occasionally  without  a  single  drop 
of  rain,  and  then  it  comes  down  as  if  the  heavens  were 
breaking  up,  and  the  earth  were  about  to  be  dissolved .  The 
ground,  which  had  become  cracked  by  the  drought,  sud- 
denly swells ;  the  foundations  of  houses  sink,  or  partially 
remove  from  their  places;  men  and  beasts  flee  for  shelter; 
vegetables,  trees,  blossoms,  fruits,  are  destroyed ;  and  when 
the  waters  go  off,  there  is  scarcely  an3r  ihmg  left  for  the 
food  of  man  or  beast.  The  torrents  which  fell  on  the  con- 
tinent of  India  and  North  Ceylon,  in  May,  1827,  were  a 
fearful  illustration  of  the  **  sweepmg  rain  which  leaveth 
no  food." — RoBEaTs. 

Ver.  \5.  Asa  roaring  lion,  and  a  ranging  bear;  so 
is  a  wicked  ruler  over  the  poor  people. 

The  bear  is  occasionally  found  in  company  with  the 
lion,  in  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  if  the  sav- 
age ferocity  of  his  disposition  be  duly  considered,  cer- 
tainly forms  a  proper  associate  for  that  destroyer.    '*  There 
came  a  lion  and  a  bear,"  said  the  son  of  Jesse,  "  and  took 
a  lamb  out  of  the  flock ;"  and  Solomon  unites  them,  to  con- 
stitute the  sjrmbol  of  a  wicked  magistrate :  "  As  a  roaring 
lion,  and  a  ranging  bear,  so  is  a  wicked  ruler  over  the 
poor  people."    The  savage,  which  in  these  texts  is  asso- 
ciated With  the  lion,  iR  the  brown  or  red  bear.    Natural 
historians  mention  two  other  species,  the  white  and  black, 
the  dispositions  and  habits  of  which  are  entirely  different. 
The  wnite  bear  differs  in  shape  from  the  others,  is  an  in- 
habitant of  the  polar  regions,  and  feeds  **  on  the  bodies  of 
seals,  whales,  and  other  monsters  of  the  deep."    It  is  prop- 
erly a  sea  bear,  and  must  have  been  totally  unknown  to 
the  inspired  writers,  who  lived  so  far  remote  from  those 
dreaiT  and  desolate  shores  which  it  frequents.    The  black 
and  tne  brown  bears  are  considered  by  many  as  only  va- 
rieties of  the  same  species ;  but  their  temper  and  manners 
are  so  different,  that  Buffon,  and  other  respectable  writers, 
contend,  that  they  ought  to  be  regarded  as  specifically  dif- 
ferent.   The  brown  or  red  bear  is  both  a  larger  animal 
than  the  black,  and  a  beast  of  prey  that  in  strength  and 
ferocitv  scarcely  yields  to  the  lion  himself;  while  the  black 
bear  chiefly  subsists  on  roots,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  and  is 
never  known  to  prey  upon  other  animals.    This  species 
uniformly  flies  from  the  presence  of  men,  and  never  attacks 
them  but  in  self-defence ;  but  the  red  bear  is  a  bold,  and 
extremely  mischievous  animal,  which  will  attack  a  man 
with  equal  indifference  as  a  lamb  or  a  fawn.  The  black  bear 
also  confines  himself  to  the  more  temperate  northern  lati- 
tudes, never  ascending  to  the  arctic  circle,  nor  descending 
lower  than  the  Alps,  where  it  is  sometimes  found ;  but  the 
brown  bear  accommodates  himself  to  every  clime,  and  is 
to  be  found  in  every  desert,  or  uncultivated  country,  on  the 
fB**e  of  our  globe.    He  ranges  the  Scythian  wilds  as  far 
as  the  chores  of  the  frozen  ocean ;  he  mfests  the  boundless 
forests  of  America;  he  traverses  the  burning  wastes  of 
L*ybia  and  Numidia,  countries  of  Africa,  which  supplied 
the  ancient  Romans  with  bears  to  be  exhibited  at  their 

Enblic  spectacles;  he  prowls  on  the  glowing  sands  of  Ara^ 
ia ;  he  lounees  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  on  the  shores 
of  the  Red  Sea;  he  inhabits  the  wilderness  adjoining  to 
the  Holy  Land.  Hence,  the  black  bear  must  have  wen 
unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan;  while  the  red  bear 
infested  their  country,  prowled  around  their  flocks,  and 
watched  near  their  dwellings,  aflbrding  them  but  too  many 
opportunities  of  studying  nis  character,  and  too  much 
reason  to  remember  his  manners. 

A  particular  description  of  this  animal  is  to  be  found  in 

eirery  work  on  natural  history ;  our  concern  is  only  with 

those  traits  in  his  character,  which  serve  to  illustrate  the 

sacred  writings.    His  external  appearance  is  onasnally 
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rugged  and  savage;  his  limbs  are  stitmr  and  thick;  his 
forefeet  somewhat  resemble  the  human  band ;  his  hair  is 
shaggy  and  coarse,  and  his  whole  aspect  dull  and  heavy. 
His  motions  are  as  awkward  as  his  shape  is  clumsy ;  but 
under  this  forbidding  exterior  he  conceals  a  considerable 
degree  of  alertness  and  cunning.  If  hunger  compel  hinh 
to  attack  a  man,  or  one  of  the  larger  animals,  he  watches 
the  moment  when  his  adversary  is  off  his  guard.  In  pur- 
suit of  his  prey,  he  swims  with  ease  the  broad  and  rapid 
stream,  and  climbs  the  highest  tree  in  the  forest.  Many 
beasts  of  prey  surpass  him  in  running ;  yet  his  speed  ii»  so 

Seat,  that  a  man  on  foot  can  seldom  escape.  Hence,  the 
nger  to  which  a  person  is  exposed  from  his  pursuit,  is 
extreme ;  he  can  scarcely  hope  to  save  himself^by  flight ; 
the  interposing  river  can  give  him  no  security;  and  the 
lofliest  tree  in  the  forest  is  commonly  the  chosen  dwelling 
of  his  pursuer,  which,  so  far  from  affording  a  safe  retreat, 
only  ensures  his  destruction.  The  danger  of  the  victim. 
which  the  bear  has  marked  for  destruction,  is  increased 
by  his  natural  sagacity,  the  keenness  of  his  eye,  and  the 
excellence  of  his  other  senses,  particularly  his  sense  of 
smelling,  which  Bnffon  conjectures,  from  the  peculiar 
structure  of  the  organ,  to  be  perhaps  more  exquisite  than 
that  of  any  other  animal.  Nor  can  any  hope  be  rationally 
entertained  from  the  forbearance  or  generosity  of  his  tem- 
per; to  these,  or  any  other  amiable  quality,  his  rugi^ed 
and  savage  heart  v«  an  entire  stran^r.  His  anger,  which 
is  easily  excited,  is  at  once  capricious  and  intense.  A 
dark  and  sullen  scowl,  which  on  his  forbidding  counte- 
nance never  relaxes  into  a  look  of  satisfaction,  indicates 
the  settled  moroseness  of  his  disposition ;  and  his  voice, 
which  is  a  deep  murmur,  or  rather  growl,  o<\en  accom- 
panied with  a  grinding  of  the  teeth,  betravs  the  discontent 
which  reigns  within.  It  is  therefore  with  justice  that  the 
inspired  writers  uniformly  number  him  among  the  most 
ferocious  and  dangerous  tenants  of  the  forest,  and  asso- 
ciate his  name  and  manner  with  the  sorest  judgments 
which  afflict  mankind. — Paxton. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 
Ver.  4.  Who  hath  ascended  up  into  heaven,  or 
descended  ?  who  hath  gathered  the  wind  in  his 
fists  ?  who  hath  bound  the  waters  in  a  garment  ? 
who  hath  established  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  ? 
what  is  his  name,  and  what  is  his  son's  name, 
if  thou  canst  tell? 

"  Tes,  you  are  full  of  confidence,  you  are  quite  sure, 
you  know  all  about  it:  have  you  just  returned  from  the 
heavens  1"  "  Truly,  he  has  just  finished  his  journey  from 
above:  listen,  listen,  to  this  di^ne  messenger."  "Our 
friend  is  about  to  do  wonderful  things,  he  has  already 
caught  the  wind ;  he  has  seized  it  with  his  hand." — Rob- 


Yer.  10.  Accuse  not  a  servant  unto  his  master, 

lest  he  curse  thee,  and  thou  be  found  guilty. 

♦ 

Whatever  crimes  your  servants  commit,  no  one  will  tell 
you  of  them,  exceot  those  who  wish  to  gain  your  favour. 
But  let  them  once  rail,  then  people  in  every  direction  come 
to  expose  their  villany. — Roberts. 

Ver.  15.  The  horse-leech  hath  two  daughters, 
crying,  Give,  give. 

This  creature  is  only  once  mentioned  in  the  holy  scrip- 
tures. It  was  known  to  the  ancient  Hebrews  under  the 
name  (npSp)  aluka,  from  the  verb  alak,  which,  in  Arabic, 
signifies  to  adhere,  stick  close,  or  bang  fast.  The  reason 
of  the  Hebrew  name  is  evident;  the  leech  sticks  fast  t(  the 
skin :  and  in  several  languages,  its  pertinacious  adhesion  ii 
become  proverbial.    Horace  celebrates  it  id  this  lin^* 

"  Nod  mlasuTB  catem,  nisi  plena  craorlB  hiriHlo." 
An  ancient  author  calls  it  the  black  reptile  of  the  marsh, 
because  it  is  commonly  found  in  marshy  places.  Its  r  ru- 
elty  and  Uiirst  of  blood,  are  noted  hj  many  writers,  and, 
indeed,  are  too  prominent  qualities  in  this  creature  to  be 
overlooked. 

**— —  Jam  6ffo  m%  ▼eitain  In  hlrwllneoi 
Atqoe  eonun  exitif ebo  Mnfuinem."— PAntf.  In  ^pfdjeo, 
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Long  before  the  tiine  €£  that  ancient  Roman,  the  royal 
preacher  introduced  it  in  one  of  his  Proverbs,  to  illustrate 
the  cruel  and  insatiable  cupidity  of  worldly  men :  **  The 
horse-leech  hath  two  daughters,  crjring,  Give,  give."  Sev- 
eral questions  have  been  proposed  in  relation  to  this  text: 
whether,  for  example,  it  is  to  be  literally  understood ;  and 
what  the  royal  preacher  means  by  its  two  daughters.  Bo- 
chart  contends,  that  it  cannot  be  literally  understood,  first, 
t>ecause  its  introduction  into  that  proverb  would  be  quite 
improper;  second,  because  the  horse-leech  has  no  daugh> 
ters,  beinff  generated  of  putrid  matter  in  the  bottom  of  the 
marsh.  In  answer  to  these  reasons,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  if  it  be  connected  with  the  preceding  verse,  the  intro- 
duction is  quite  proper,  and  highly  emphatical ;  indeed,  we 
can  scarcely  conceive  any  thing  more  lorcible  and  beautiful 
than  the  comparison.  To  the  second  objection,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  reply,  that  Bochart  has  merely  asserted  the  lorma- 
tion  of  the  horse-leech  from  putrid  mire ;  but  the  absurdity 
of  equivocal  generation  has  already  been  considered.  Mer- 
cer  supposes,  that  the  two  daughters  of  the  horse-leech  are 
the  forks  of  her  tongue,  by  which  she  inflicts  the  wound ; 
but  this  exposition  is  inadmissible,  because  she  is  destitute 
of  that  member,  and  acts  merely  by  suction.  Bochart, 
supposing  that  the  clause  where  it  is  introduced,  cannot 
with  propriety  be  connected  ffiih  any  part  of  the  context, 
considers  it,  of  course,  as  independent ;  and  admitting  the 
derivation  of  aluka  from  alakf  to  hanj^  or  be  appended,  in- 
terprets the  term  as  denoting  the  termination  or  human  life, 
appended  as  it  were  to  the  purpose  of  Qod,  limiting  the 
term  of  our  mortal  existence;  and  by  consequence,  that 
her  two  daughters  are  death  and  the  grave,  or,  should 
these  be  thought  nearly  synonymous,  the  grave,  where  the 
bodv  returns  to  its  dust,  and  the  world  of  spirits,  where  the 
soul  takes  up  its  abode.  But*' with  all  deference  to  such 
high  authority,  this  interpretacibn  appears  very  forced  and 
unnatural.  The  common  interpretation  seems,  in  every 
respect,  entitled  to  the  preference.  Solomon,  having  in 
the  preceding  verses  mentioned  those  that  devoured  the 

Kroperty  d  the  poor,  as  the  worst  of  all  the  generations  he 
ad  specified,  proceeds  in  the  fifteenth  vei^  to  state  and 
iuustrate  the  msatiable  cupidity  with  which  they  prose- 
cuted their  schemes  of  rapine  and  plunder. — As  the  horse- 
leech hath  two  daughters,  cruelty  and  thirst  of  blood,  which 
cannot  be  satisfied ;  so,  the  oppressor  of  the  poor  has  two 
dispositions,  cruelty  and  avanee,  which  niver  say  they 
have  enough,  but  continually  demand  additional  gratifica- 
HoDS.— Paxton. 

VeK  17.  The  eye  that  moeketh  at  his  father,  and 
despiseth  to  obey  his  mother,  the  ravens  of  the 
valley  shall  pick  it  out,  and  the  young  eagles 
shall  eat  it 

In  the  East,  in  consequence  of  the  superstitions  of  hea- 
thenism, numerous  human  bodies  are  exposed  to  become 
the  prey  of  birds  and  wild  beasts;  and  it  is  worthy  of  being 
recorded,  that  the  ete  is  the  first  part  selected  by  the  former, 
as  their  favourite  portion.  It  is,  however,  considered  to  be 
a  ^eat  misfortui\e  to  be  left  without  sepulchral  rites;  and 
it  IS  no  uncommon  imprecation  t«  hear,  "  Ah  I  the  crows 
shall  one  day  pick  out  thy  eyes."  "  Yes,  the  lizards  shall 
lay  their  eggs  in  thy  sockets." — Roberts. 

Solomon  appears  to  give  a  distinct  character  to  some 
of  the  ravens  m  Palestine,  when  he  says,  *'  The  eye  that 
moeketh  at  his  father,  and  despiseth  to  obey  his  mother, 
the  ravens  of  the  valley  shall  pick  it  out,  and  the  young 
eagles  shall  eat  it."  The  wise  man,  in  this  passage,  may 
allude  to  a  species  of  raven,  which  prefers  the  valley  for 
her  habitation  to  the  clefts  of  the  rock;  or  he  mayperhaps 
refer  to  some  sequestered  valley  in  the  Land  of  Fromise, 
much  f^uented  by  these  birds,  which  derived  its  name 
from  that  circumstance;  otj  as  the  rocky  precipice  where 
the  raven  loves  to  build  her  nest,  often  overhangs  the  tor- 
rent, (which  the  original  word,  Sro  nakal^  also  signifies,)  and 
the  lofty  tree,  which  is  ec^ually  acceptable,  rises  on  its 
banks,  the  royal  preacher  might,  by  that  phrase,  merely  in- 
tend the  ravens  which  prefer  such  situations.  Bochart 
conjectures,  that  the  valley  alluded  to  was  Tophet,  in  the 
neighb<rarhood  of  Jerusalem,  which  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
Uills  the  valley  of  the  dead  bodies ;  because  the  dead  bodies 
of  criminals  were  cast  into  it,  where  they  remained  without 
burial,  till  they  wtn  devoured  by  flocks  of  ravens,  which 


collected  for  that  purpose  from  the  circuinjacent  coimtij. 
If  this  conjecture  be  right,  the  meaning  of  Solomon  will  be 
this:  He  who  is  guilty  of  so  great  a  crime,  shall  be  sub- 
jected to  an  infamous  punishment :  and  shall  be  cast  into 
the  v|illey  of  dead  bodies,  and  shall  find  no  grave,  but  the 
devouring  maw  of  the  impure  and  voracious  raven.  It  was 
a  common  punishment  m  the  East,  (and  one  which  the 
Orientals  dreaded  above  all  others,)  to  expose  in  the  open 
fields  the  bodies  of  evil-doers  that  had  suflered  by  the  laws 
of  their  ofiended  country,  to  be  devoured  by  the  beasts  of 
the  field,  and  the  fowls  or  heaven.  Hence,  in  Aristophanes, 
an  old  man  deprecates  the  punishment  of  being  exposed  tc 
the  ridicule  of  women,  or  given  as  a  banquet  to  the  ravens,* 
and  Horace,  in  his  sixteenth  epistle  to  Gtuintius,  repre- 
sents it  as  the  last  degree  of  degradation,  to  be  devoured  by 
these  hateful  birds. 

H non  pMces  in  cmce  corrM." 

The  wise  man  insinuates,  that  the  raven  makes  his  first 
and  keenest  attack  on  the  eye;  which  perfectly  corresponds 
with  his  habits,  for  he  always  begins  his  banquet  with  that 
|Mirt  of  the  body.  Isidore  says  of  him,  "  Primo  in  cadave- 
ribus  oculum  petit:"  and  Epictetus,  '0(  fia  wpojccc  rw  rtn^ 

Xcvnjirorejv  rovi  o^aXfiovs  Xv/iairoi^rai :  the  raveUS  deVOUT  ths 

eyes  of  the  dead.  Many  other  testimonies  might  be  ad- 
duced ;  but  these  are  sufficient  to  justify  the  allusion  in  the 
proverb.— Paxton. 

Yer.  25.  The  ants  are  a  people  not  strong,  yet 
they  prepare  their  meat  in  the  summer. 

See  on  ch.  6. 6. 

Ver.  26.  The  conies  are  bui  n.  feeble  folk,  yet 
make  they  their  houses  m  the  rocks. 

See  on  Ps.  104. 18. 

Ver.  27.  The  locusts  hare  no  king,  yet  go  they 
forth  all  of  them  by  bands. 

See  on  3  Cnron.  7. 13. 

Ver.  33.  Surely  the  churning  of  milk  brm^neth 
forth  butter,  and  the  wnnging  of  the  nose  bnng- 
eth  forth  blood ;  so  the  forcing  of  wrath  bring- 
eth  forth  strife. 

The  ancient  way  of  making  butter  in  Arabia  and  Pales- 
tioe,  was  probably  nearly  the  same  as  is  still  practiaed  bj 
the  Bedouin  Arabs  and  Moors  in  Baibary,  and  which  is 
thus  described  by  Dr.  Shaw :  "  Their  method  of  maldns 
butter  is  by  putting  the  milk  or  cream  in  a  goat's^skin  turned 
inside  out,  which  they  suspend  from  one  side  of  the  tent  to 
the  other,  and  then  pressiog  it  to  and  fro  in  one  uniform 
direction,  they  quickly  occasion  the  separation  of  the  unc- 
tuous and  wheyey  parts."  So  "  the  butter  of  the  Moors  in 
the  empire  of  Morocco,  which  is  bad,  is  made  of  all  the 
milk  as  it  comes  from  the  cow,  by  putting  it  into  a  skin  and 
shaking  it  till  the  butter  separates  from  it"  (8tewart*s 
Journey  to  Meouinez.)  Ana  what  is  more  to  the  purpose, 
as  relating  to  what  is  still  practised  in  Palestine,  Hasselqnist, 
speaking  of  an  encampment  of  the  Arabs,  which  he  found  not 
(ar  from  Tiberias,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  or  hill  where 
Christ  preached  bis  sermon,  says, "  they  make  butter  in  a 
leathern  bag  hung  on  three  poles,  erected  for  the  paipose. 
in  the  form  of  a  cone,  and  drawn  to  and  fro  by  two  women." 

— BURUER. 

The  following  is  a  description  given  by  Thevcnot  of  the 
manner  of  making  butter  at  Damascus,  which  he,  however, 
expressly  assures  us,  is  the  same  all  over  the  East.  **  They 
tie  a  stick  with  both  ends  to  the  hind-feet  of  a  goaf^kin. 
which  serves  instead  of  a  leathern  bag,  that  is,  each  end  o! 
the  stick  to  one  foot,  and  the  same  with  the  forefeet,  thai 
these  sticks  may  serve  as  bandies ;  they  then  put  the  milk 
into  this  bag,  close  it  careftiUy.  shake  it  about,  holdiofr  by 
the  two  sticks ;  after  a  time,  add  some  water,  and  then  shake 
it  as  before,  till  butter  comes."— Rosenmullbr. 

CHAPTER  XXXL 
Yer.  18.  She  perceiveth  that  her  merchandise  if 
good :  her  candle  goeth  not  out  by  night 


Chap.  5L 
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To  give  a  modern  instance  of  a  dmiUu^  JeM — ^Moosieor 
De  Gays,  in  his  Sentimental  Joarnejrthroneh  Greece,  says, 
V  embroidery  is  the  constant  employment  of  the  Greek  wo^ 
men.  Those  who  follow  it  for  a  hring  are  employed  in  it 
from  morning  to  nijght,  as  are  also  Uieir  daiu^hters  and 
slaves.  This  is  a  picture  of  the  industrions  wue,  painted 
after  aatnre  by  Virgil,  in  the  eighth  book  of  his  .£neid:— 

*^ight  wu  now  sliding  in  her  middle  course : 
Tbe  first  repose  was  finish'd ;  when  the  dame, 
Who  bj  her  distaff's  slender  art  aobsists^ 
Wakes  the  spread  embers  and  the  aleeping  fire^ 
Night  adding  to  her  work  :  and  calls  her  maids 
To  their  long  tasks,  by  lighted  tapers  urg'd' 

I  have  a  living  portrait  of  the  same  kind  constantly  before 
my  eyes.  The  lamp  of  a  pretty  neighbour  of  mme,  who 
follows  that  trade,  is  always  liehted  before  day,  and  her 
youtg  assistants  are  all  at  work  oetimes  in  the  morning.'' — 

BUBDER. 

Ver.  24.  She  maketh  fine  linen,  and  selleth  it ; 
and  delivereth  girdles  unto  the  merchant. 

Herodotus,  it  seems,  thought  the  Egyptian  women's  car- 


rying  on  commerce  vaa  a  curiosity  tiiat  desenred  to  be  in- 
sertM  in  his  history  ^  it  lan  hardly  then  be  thought  an  im- 
propriety to  take  notice  of  this  circumstance  in  a  collection 
of  liapers  tending  to  illustrate  the  scrimares,  and  especially 
in  a  country  where  the  women  indeed  spin,  but  the  men  not 
only  buy  and  sell,  but  weave,  and  do  almost  eveiy  thing  else 
relating  to  manu&ctures.  The  commerce  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  is  lost,  according  to  Maillet,  from  among  the 
women  of  Egypt  in  general,  being  only  retained  by  the 
Arabs  of  that  country  who  live  in  the  mountains.  The 
Arabian  historians  say,  that  the  women  used  to  deal  in  buy- 
ing and  selling  of  things  woven  of  silk,  gold,  and  silver,  of 
pure  silk,  of  cotton,  of  cotton  and  thread,  or  simple  linen 
cloth,  whether  made  in  the  country  or  imported }  the  men 
in  wheat,  barley,  rice,  and  other  productions  of  the  earth. 
Maillet,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  alteration  in  this  re- 
spect in  Egypt,  affirms  that  this  usage  still  continues  among 
tne  Arabs  to  this  day,  who  live  in  the  mountains ;  and  con- 
sequently he  must  be  understood  to  affirm,  that  the  things 
that  are  woven  among  the  Arabs  and  sold,  are  sold  by  the 
women,  who  are  indeed  the  persons  that  weave  the  men's 
hykes  in  Barbary Recording  to  Dr.  Shaw,  and  doubtless 
weave  in  EgypL — Harmer. 
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CHAPTER  U. 

Ver.  4.  I  made  me  great  works;  I  built  me 
houaes ;  I  planted  me  vineyards :  5. 1  made  me 
gardens  and  orchards,  ana  I  planted  trees  in 
tiiem  of  all  kind  o/ fruits;  6.  I  made  me  pools 
of  water,  to  water  therewith  the  wood  that 
bringeth  forth  trees. 

The  followii^  account  of  these  reservoirs  will  evince  at 
what  an  immense  expense  and  labour  thev  were  constructed. 
Solomon's  cuitems  "are  seated  in  a  valley,  and  are  three 
in  number,  each  occupying  a  different  levelf  and  placed  in 
a  right  line  with  each  other,  so  that  the  waters  or  the  one 
may  descend  into  the  next  below  it.  Their  figures  are  quad- 
rangular:  the  first,  or  southern  one,  being  about  three  hun- 
dred feet  long ;  the  second,  four  hundred ;  and  the  third, 
five  hundred ;  the  breadth  of  each  being  aboot  two  hundred 
feet.  They  are  all  lined  with  masonry,  and  descended  to 
by  narrow  flights  of  steps,  at  one  of  the'  comers ;  the  whole 
depth,  when  emtpy,  not  exceeding  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
They  were,  at  the  present  moment,  all  dry ;  but  though  they 
may  be  considered  useful  works  in  so  barren  and  destitme 
a  country  as  Judea,  yet  they  are  hardly  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  splendid  monuments  of  a  luxurious  sovereign's 
wealth  or  power,  since  there  are  many  of  the  Hebrew  tanks 
in  Bombay,  the  works  of  private  individuals,  in  a  mere 
commercial  settlement,  which  are  much  more  elegant  in 
their  design,  and  more  expensive  in  their  construction,  than 
any  of  these.  Near  these  reservoirs  there  are  two  small 
fountains,  of  whose  waters  we  drank,  and  thouffht  them 
good.  These  are  said  to  have  originally  supplied  the  cis- 
terns through  subterranean  aqueducts;  but  they  are  now 
fallen  into  decay  from  neglect,  and  merely  serve  as  a  water- 
ing-place for  cattle,  and  a  washing-stream  for  the  females 
of  the  neighbouring  country."  (Buckingham.) 

'*  After  a  slight  repast,  we  took  leave  of  our  oosts,  and  set 
oat  in  a  southern  direction  to  examine  the  Piscine,  said  to 
have  been  constructed  by  Solomon.  The  roval  preacher 
has  been  imagined  to  allude  to  these,  among  other  mstances 
of  his  splendour  and  magnificence,  in  the  passage  where  he 
is  argumg  for  the  insufficiency  of  woridly  puiauiCBtopr»> 


care  happiness,  Eccl.  ii.  6.    They  are  three  in  number, 

{»laced  nearly  in  a  direct  line  above  each  other,  like  the 
ocks  of  a  canal.  By  this  arrangement,  the  surplus  of  the 
first  flows  into  the  second,  whicn  is  again  discharged  into 
the  third :  from  thence  a  cmistant  supply  of  living  water  is 
carried  along  the  sides  of  the  hill  to  Bethlehem  and  Jeru- 
salem.  The  figure  of  these  cisterns  is  rectanguhir,  and 
thev  are  all  nearly  of  the  same  width,  but  of  considerable 
difference  in  length,  the  third  being  almost  half  as  large 
again  as  the  first.  They  are  still  in  a  certain  state  of  preser- 
vation, and  with  a  slight  expense  might  be  perfectly  re- 
stored. The  source  from  whence  they  are  supplied  is  about 
a  furlong  distant;  the  spring  rises  several  feet  below  the 
surface,  the  apermre  of  which  is  secured  by  a  door,  so  con- 
trived, that  it  may  be  impenetrably  closed  on  any  sudden 
danger  of  the  water  being  contaminated."  (JoUiffe's  Letters.) 
"— BuaDER. 

At  about  an  hoar's  distance  to  the  south  of  Bethlehem, 
are  the  pools  of  Solomon.  They  are  three  in  number,  of 
an  obI<mg  figure,  and  are  supported  by  abutments.  The 
antiquity  of  their  appearance  entitles  theoL  Dr.  Richardson 
thinks,  to  be  considered  as  the  work  of  the  Jewish  monarch : 
"  like  every  thing  Jewish,"  he  says,  *'  thev  are  more  re- 
markable for  strength  than  for  beauty."  They  are  situated 
at  the  south  end  of  a  small  valley,  and  are  so  disposed  on 
the  sloping  ground,  that  the  waters  of  the  uppermost  may 
descend  into  the  second,  and  those  of  the  second  into  the 
third.  That  on  the  west  is  nearetA  the  source  of  the  sprinj^, 
and  is  abont  48(>  feet  long ;  the  second  is  about  600  feet  m 
length,  and  the  third  about  660;  the  breadth  of  all  three 
being  nearly  the  same,  about  S70  feet.  They  are  lined 
with  a  thick  coat  of  plaster,  and  are  capable  of  containing 
a  great  quantity  of  water,  which  they  discharge  into  a  small 
aqueduct  that  conveys  it  to  Jerusalem.  This  aqueduct  is 
built  on  a  foundation  of  stone :  the  water  runs  through 
round  earthen  pipes,  about  ten  inches  in  diameter,  which 
are  cased  with  two  stones,  hewn  out  so  as  to  fit  them,  and 
thev  are  covered  over  with  rough  stones,  well  cemented  to- 
gether. The  whole  is  so  much  sunk  into  the  ground  on  the 
side  of  the  hills  round  which  it  is  carriecL  tnat  in  many 
places  nothing  is  to  be  seen  of  it.  In  time  of^war,  however, 
this  aqueduct  could  be  of  no  service  to  Jerusalem,  as  the 
commtmication  conkl  be  easily  cut  o£  The  ftmotain  which 
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supplies  these  pools  is  at  about  the  distance  of  140  paces 
fnim  them.  "  This.'*  says  Manndreli,  "  the  friars  will 
hare  to  be  that  sealea  fountain  to  which  the  holy  spouse  is 
compared,  Cant.  iv.  13."  And  he  represents  it  to  hare 
been  by  no  means  difficult  to  seal  up  these  springs,  as  thejr 
rise  under  ground,  and  have  no  otner  avenue  than  a  little 
hole.  '*  like  to  the  mouth  of  a  narrow  well."  '*  Through 
this  iiole  fou  descend  directly  down,  but  not  without  some 
d  ificulty,  for  about  four  yards;  and  then  arrive  in  a  vaulted 
r  x>m  fiueen  paces  long  and  ei^ht  broad.  Joining  to  this  is 
a  lother  room  of  the  same  fashion,  but  somewhat  less.  Both 
these  rooms  are  covered  with  handsome  stone  arches,  very 
ancient,  and  perhaps  the  work  of  Solomon  himself.  You 
find  here  four  places  at  which  the  water  rises.  From  these 
separate  sources  it  is  conveyed  by  little  rivulets  into  a  kind 
ofbasin,  and  from  thence  is  carried  by  a  large  subterraneous 
passage  down  into  the  pools.  In  the  way,  before  it  arrives 
at  the  pools,  there  is  an  aqueduct  of  brick  pipes,  which  re- 
ceives part  of  the  stream,  and  carries  it  by  many  turnings 
and  windings  to  Jerusalem.  Below  the  pools,  here  runs 
down  a  narrow  roclqr  vallev,  enclosed  on  both  sides  with 
high  mountains.  This  the  friars  will  have  to  be  *  the  en- 
closed garden'  alluded  to  in  the  same  place  of  the  Canticles. 
As  to  the  pools,  it  is  probable  enough  they  may  be  the  same 
with  Solomon's ;  there  not  being  the  like  store  of  excellent 
spring-water  to  be  met  with  anywhere  else  throughout 
JPalestine.  But,  for  the  ^rdens,  one  may  safely  affirm,  that 
if  Solomon  made  them  m  the  rocky  ground  which  is  now 
assiflmed  for  them,  he  demonstrated  greater  power  and 
wealth  in  finishing  his  design,  than  wisdom  in  choosing  the 
p.ace  for  it." — Modern  Travbllbr. 

It  were  very  desirable  to  convey  some  idea,  though  im- 
perfect, of  the  nature  and  arrangement  of  the  gardens  an- 
nexed to  royal  palaces,  in  the  Elast ;  for  which  this  would 
be  a  proper  place.  But  to  bring  the  subject  within  a  mode- 
rate compass  is  not  easy ;  and  everjr  situation  has  peculiari- 
ties, which  do  not  admit  of  illustration  by  comparison,  or  of 
application  to  oar  present  purpose.  The  gardens  of  the 
seraglio  at  Constantinople  command  an  extensive  sea  view, 
and  are  constructed  accordingly.  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  and 
M.  Pouqueville  agree  that  they  are  far  from  magnificent, 
as  Europeans  estimate  magnificence ;  and  may  rather  be 
thought  wildernesses  than  |[ardens.  They  abound  in  fruit- 
tress,  in  treillages,  in  fountains,  and  in  kiosques.  Their  other 
ornaments  are  but  meager;  and  their  flowers,  which  should 
constitute  the  chief  distinction  of  a  garden,  especially  of  an 
imperial  garden,  are  but  ordinary.  In  fhct,  those  gentle- 
men rather  apologize  to  their  readers  for  anticipated  disap* 
pointment.  **  I  promise,"  says  Dr.  Clarke, "  to  conduct  my 
readers,  not  only  within  the  xetirement  of  the  seraglio,  but 
mto  the  harem  itself,  and  the  most  secluded  haunts  or  the 
Turkish  sovereign.  Would  only  I  could  also  promise  a 
degree  of  satisfaction,  in  this  respect  adequate  to  their  de- 
sire of  information." 

Chardin  has' given  plates  of  several  Persian  gardens; 
and  from  what  he  sa3rs--which  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Morier 
-^coolness  and  shade  beneath  wide-spreading  trees,  water, 
and  verdure,  are  the  governing  powers  of  a  Persian  para- 
dise. It  might  be  so,  anciently,  at  Jerusalem :  nevertheless, 
we  are  still  left  in  uncertainty  as  to  what  mi^nt  characterize 
the  aneient  city  of  David,  his  palace,  and  ms  gardens.  We 
may  safely  infer  that  they  were  extensive,  since  his  demesne 
occupied  the  whole  area  of  Mount  Zlon:  they  afibrded  a 
variety  of  heights,  since  the  mount  was  lar  from  level :  it 
rose,  also,  much  tibove  Mount  Moriah,  on  which  stood  the 
city  of  Jerusalem,  and  consequently  commanded  distinct 
views  of  that  city  and  iu  environs.  The  various  heights 
afforded  situations  for  buildings  of  different  descriptions: 
private  kiosques  adorned  with  the  utmost  magnificence  ana 
skill,  (  under  Solomon,)  dwellings  for  the  inmates,  the  guards, 
the  attendants,  the  harem,  and  for  foreign  curiosities  also ; 
for  specimens  of  natural  history,  birds,  beasts,  &c.  Nor 
was  the  extent  of  Mount  Zion  a  rock ;  for  Dr.  Clarke 
states  expressly,  **  If  this  be  indeed  Mount  Zion,  the  pro- 
phecy concerning  it,  (Mieah  iii.  13,)  that  the  plough  should 
pass  over  it,  has  been  IVilfilled  to  the  letter;  for  such  labours 
were  actually  going  on  when  we  arrived."  Here  was  there- 
fore a  space  (or  spaces)  of  arable  land;  and  this,  after  so 
many  revolutions  of  the  surface,  and  so  great  intermixture 
of  unproductive  ruins,  derived  from  the  buildings  and  forti- 
^eations  upon  it,  and  arotmd  it.  In  its  original  state,  we 
'  ^  not  doabt  but  that  it  would  admit,  not  only  of  the 


growth  of  shrubs,  but  of  ^k^j;  "  the  thick  gUxnm  of  cypresses 
and  domes,"  which,  as  Dr.  Clarke  observes,  of  Constanti- 
nople, distinguish  the  most  beautiful  part  of  tnat  city.  How 
greatly  such  combinations  must  have  contributed  to  the 
general  aspect  of  the  Hebrew  metropolis,  surrounded  by 
barren  mountains,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  conceive :  and 
with  these  royal  embellishments  we  may  connect  those  which 
were  "  planted  in  the  house  of  the  Lord"  Psalm  xcii.  13. 
Mr.  Rich  says,  very  justly,  "  We  should  forma  verv  incor- 
rect notion  of  the  residence  of  an  eastern  monarch,  if  we 
imagined  it  was  one  building  which  in  its  decay  would 
leave  a  single  mound,  or  mass  of  ruins.  Such  establishments 
always  consist  of  a  fortified  enclosure,  the  area  of  which  is 
occupied  by  many  buildings  of  various  kinds,  without  sym- 
metry or  general  design,  and  with  large  vacant  spaces  be- 
tween them." — Taylor  in  Calmct. 

CHAPTER  III. 
Yer.  5.  A  time  to  cast  away  stones,  and  a  time 
to  gather  stones  together :  a  time  to  embrace, 
and  a  time  to  refrain  from  embracing. 

Bee  on  2  Kings  3. 19. 

Yer.  7.  A  time  to  rend,  and  a  time  to  sew ;  a  time 
to  keep  silence,  and  a  time  to  speak. 

New  clothes  were  thought  ver^  necessary  for  the  solemni- 
zation of  a  stated  eastern  festival.  Commentators  have 
taken  notice,  that  the  rending  mentioned  by  Solomon,  Ec- 
cles.  iii.  7,  refers  to  the  oriental  modes  of  expressim^  sor- 
row ;  but  they  seem  to  think,  that  the  sewing  signifies  no- 
thing more  than  the  terminating,  perhaps  nothing  more  than 
the  abating,  of  afiiiction. ,  Maimonides  is  quoted  on  this  oc- 
casion, as  saying.  He  that  mourns  for  a  father,  &c.,  let  him 
stitch  up  the  rent  of  his  garment  at  the  end  of  thirty  days, 
but  never  let  him  sow  it  up  well.  As  the  other  cases,  how- 
ever,  are  as  directly  opposite  as  possible,  is  it  not  more 
probable,  that  a  season  or  joy  is  here  meant,  in  contrast  to 
a  time  of  bitter  grief,  than  merely  of  some  abatement  ol 
distress  1  And  that  by  a  time  of  sewings  is  meant  a  time  of 
making  up  new  vestments,  rather  than  a  slight  tacking  to- 
gethhr  the  places  of  their  clothes,  which  were  ton  in  the 
paroxysm  of  their  grief  1 

Thus,  when  Jacob  supposed  he  had  lost  his  son  Joseph, 
he  reni  his  clothes  for  grief,  Gen.  xxxvii.  34 ;  while  the 
time  of  preparing  for  the  circumcision  of  the  son  of  Ishmael, 
the  bashaw  of  Egypt,  when  Maillet  lived  there,  must  have 
been  a  time  of  great  sewing ;  for  the  rejoicing  on  that 
occasion  lasted,  it  seems, "  ten  davs,  and  on  the  first  day  of 
the  ceremony  tne  whole  household  of  the  bashaw  appeared 
in  new  clothes,  and  were  very  richly  dressed.  Two  vests 
of  different-coloured  satin  had  been  given  to  every  one  of 
his  domestics,  one  of  English  cloth,  with  breeches  of  the 
s^me,  and  a  lining  of  tar  of  a  Moscovite  fox.  The  meanest 
slave  was  dreised  after  this  sort  with  a  turban,  of  which  the 
cap  was  of  velvet,  or  English  cloth,  and  the  other  pa^ 
adorned  with  gold.  The  pages  had  lane  breeches  of  green 
velvet,  and  short  vests  of  gold  orocade.  Those  of  higher  rank 
were  more  richly  dressed ;  and  there  was  not  one  of  them 
but  changed  his  dress  two  or  three  times  durin|[  the  solem- 
nity. Ibrahim,  the  young  lord  that  was  to  be  circumcised, 
appeared  on  the  mominc  of  the  first  day,  clothed  in  a  half 
vest  of  white  cloth,  lined  with  a  rich  fur,  over  a  doliman  of 
Venetian  cloth  of  gold,  and  over  this  half  vest  he  wore  a 
robe  of  fire-coloured  camlet,  lined  with  a  green  tabby. 
This  vest,  or  quiriqui,  was  embroidered  with  pearls  of'a 
Urge  size,  and  fastened  before  with  a  clasp  or  lam  dia- 
monds. Through  all  the  time  the  solemnity  lasted,  lorahim 
changed  his  dress  ^ree  or  four  times  a  day,  and  never  wore 
the  same  thing  twice,  excepting  the  quiriqui,  with  its  pearls, 
which  be  put  on  three  or  four  times."  I  need  not  go  on 
with  Maillet*s  account;  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  the 
time  of  preparing  for  this  rejoicing  was  a  time  of  anm^.— > 


CHAPTER  TV. 
Yer.  1 1.  Again,  if  two  lie  together,  then  they  hava 
heat :  bat  how  can  one  be  warm  alone  t 

In  the  oriental  regions  the  oppressive  heat  requires  the 
aemben  of  the  same  family,  m  general,  to  oocnpy  eachm 
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separate  bed.    This,  according  to  Maillct,  is  the  custom 
in  E^pt ;  where,  not  only  the  master  and  the  mistress  of 
the  umilr  sleep  in  differeni  beds  in  the  same  apartment, 
but  also  their  female  slaves,  though  several  lodge  in  the 
same  chamber,  have  each  a  separate  mattress.    Yet  Solo- 
mon seems  lo  mtimate  that  a  different  custom  prevailed  in 
Cauaim,  and  one  which  the  elctreme  heat  of  the  climate 
seems  positively  to  forbid :  "  If  two  lie  together,  then  they 
have  heat,  but  now  can  one  be  warm  alone  V*    Mr.  Har- 
mer  endeavours  to  solve  the  difficulty,  by  supposing  that 
two  might  sometimes  occupy  one  bed  for  medicinal  purposes. 
It  is  certain  that,  in  the  case  of  David,  it  was  thought  a 
very  efficacious  method  of  recalling  the  vital  warmth  when 
it  was  almost  extinguished.    But  it  is  probable  that  the 
royal  preacher  alluded  rather  to  the  nipping  cold  of  a 
Syrian  winter,  when  the  earth  is  bound  with  frost  and 
covered  with  snow,  thao  to  the  chilling  rigours  of  extreme 
old  age.    The  cold  winter  is  very  severe  during  the  night 
in  that  country.    Even  in  the  daytime  it  is  so  keen,^  that 
Jehoiakim,  the  king  of  Judah,  had  a  fire  burning  before 
him  on  the  hearth,  when  he  cut  the  scroll  in  which  the 
prophecies  of  Jeremiah  were  written,  and  committed  it 
to  the  flames.    This  accounts,  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  for  the  remark  of  Solomon ;  for  nothine  .surely 
can  be  more  natural  than  for  two  to  sleep  under  the  same 
canopy  during  the  severe  cold  of  a  wintry  night.    The 
same  desire  of  comfort,  one  would  think,  which  induces 
them  to  separate  in  the  summer,  will  incline  them,  at  least 
occasionally,  to  cherish  the  vital  heat  by  a  nearer  approxi- 
mation than  sleeping  in  the  same  room.    It  is  usual,  through 
the  East,  for  a  whole  family  to  sleep  in  the  same  apartment, 
especially  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  laying  their  beds  on 
the  ground.    To  this  custom  our  Lord  alludes  in  the  par- 
able :  "  He  from  within  shall  answer  and  say,  Trouble  me 
not ;  the  door  is  now  shut,  and  my  children  are  now  with  me 
in  bed ;"  that  is,  my  whole  family  are  now  a-bed  in  the  same 
room  with  me:  "I  cannot  arise  to  give  thee."— Paxtoh, 

CHAPTER  V. 

Ver.  6.  Suffer  not  thy  mouth  to  cause  thy  flesh 
to  sin ;  neither  say  thou  before  the  angel,  that 
it  was  an  error:  wherefore  should  God  be 
angry  at  thy  voice,  and  destroy  the  work  of 
thy  hands  ?  ^ 

"  Let  not  thy  mouth  weakly  excuse  thee  to  no  purpose; 
and  do  not  say  before  the  messenger,  (who  may  be  sent  to 
inquire  of  thee  what  thou  hast  vowed,)  it  was  a  mistake." 
As  the  priests  kept  a  servant  to  levy  their  share  out  of  the 
offerings  of  the  people,  (1  Sam.  ii.  1^—16,)  and  as  they 
were  greatly  concerned  in  seeing  the  vows  punctually  paid, 
it  is  probable  that  they  kept  messengers  to  go  and  summon 
those  whom  they  knew  to  have  vowed  any  thing,  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  the  payment  of  it.  An  employment 
which  we  find  in  aftertimes  in  the  S3magogues,  without 
knowing  when  it  began,  might  be  the  same,  for  the  most  part, 
with  that  whjch  is  here  alluded  to.  The  Jews,  who  scru- 
pled to  touch  money  on  the  sabbath-day,  used  to  bind  them- 
selves on  that  day  to  an  oMcer,  sent  by  the  rulers  of  the 
synagogue,  to  give  such  sum  for  alms;  and  that  officer  re- 
ceived it  from  them  the  next  day.  This  conjecture  is  the 
more  probable,  as  that  officer,  who  was  the  chagan  or  min- 
ister of  the  synagogue,  is  sometimes  styled  the  messenger 
of  the  synagogue.    (Desvasux.y— Burder. 

Ver.  12.  The  sleep  of  a  labouring  man  is  sweet, 
whether  he  eat  little  or  much :  but  the  abun- 
dance of  the  rich  will  not  sufier  him  to  sleep. 

In  many  parts  of  the  East  there  are  not  anv  banks,  or 
public  offices,  in  which  the  affluent  can  deposite  tlieir  riches ; 
consequently  the  property  has  to  be  kept  in  the  house,  or 
concealed  in  some  secret  place.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  a  man  having  great  wealth  should  live 
in  constant  dread  of  haifing  it  stolen.  There  are  those  who 
have  large  treasures  concealed  in  their  houses,  or  gardens, 
or  fields,  and  the  fact  being  known  they  are  closeljr  watched, 
whenever  they  pay  special  auention  to  any  particular  ob- 
ject, or  place.  The  late  king  of  Kandy,  after  he  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  on  his  voyage  to  Madras,  was  much  conciimed 
about  some  of  his  concealed  treasures,  an<)  yet  he  would 


not  tell  where  they  were.  So  great  is  the  anxiety  of  <^)me. 
arising  from  the  jewels  and  gold  they  keep  in  their  frail 
houses,  that  they  literally  watch  a  great  part  of  the  night, 
and  sleep  in  the  day,  that  their  golden  deity  may  not  be 
taken  from  them. 

I  knew  a  man  who  had  nearly  all  his  wealth  in  gold  pa- 
godas, which  he  kept  in  a  large  chest  in  his  bedroom: 
neither  in  body  nor  in  mind  did  he  ever  wander  far  from 
the  precious  treasure ;  his  abundance  hindered  him  from 
sleeping;  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  hinder 
him  from  dying ;  for  when  that  fatal  moment  came,  he  sev- 
eral times,  when  apparently  gone,  again  opened  his  eyes, 
and  again  gave  anothkr  look  at  the  chest ;  and  one  of  the 
LAST  offices  of  his  hands  was  to  make  an  attempt  to  feel  lor 
the  key  under  his  pillow  1— Roberts. 

CHAPTER  VI. 
Ver.  7.  All  the  labour  of  man  is  for  his  mouth, 
and  yet  the  appetite  is  not  filled. 

"  My  friend."  says  the  sage,  to  the  diligent  and  successful 
merchant,  *'  way  are  you  so  anxious  to  have  riches  7  Know 
you  not  that  all  this  exertion  is  for  the  support  of  one  sin- 
gle span  of  the  belly  1"  "  Tamby,  you  and  your  people 
work  very  hard ;  why  do  vou  do  so  r*  The  man  will  look 
at  you  for  a  moment,  and  then  putting  his  fingers  on  his 
navel,  say,  "  It  is  aU  for  the  belly." — Roberts. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Ver.  6.  For  as  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot, 
so  is  the  laughter  of  the  fool.  This  also  is 
vanity. 

Cow-dung  dried  was  the  fuel  commonly  used  for  firing, 
but  this  was  remarkably  slow  in  burning.  On  this  account 
the  Arabs  would  freq|uent]y  threaten  to  bum  a  person  with 
cow-dung,  as  a  lingering  death.  When  this  was  used  it  was 
generally  under  their  oots.  This  tael  is  a  very  striking 
contrast  to  thorns  and  furze,  and  things  of  that  kind,  which 
would  doabtless  be  speedily  consumed,  with  the  crackling 
noise  alluded  to  in  tnis  passage.  Probably  it  is  this  con- 
trast which  gives  us  tne  energy  of  the  comparison. — 
Harmbr. 

Ver.  10.  Say  not  thou.  What  is  the  came  that  the 
former  days  were  better  than  these  ?  for  thou 
dost  not  inquire  wisely  concerning  this. 

The  Hindoos  have  four  ages,  which  nearly  correspond 
with  the  golden,  silver,  brazen,  and  iron  ages  of  the  western 
heathen.  In  the  first  age,  called  KreiM,  they  sa^  the  corn 
sprang  up  spontaneously,  and  required  no  attention :  in  the 
second,  named  TVeathaj  the  pstice  of  kings  and  the  bles- 
sings of  the  righteous  caused  it  to  grow ;  in  the  third,  called 
Tuvara^  rain  produced  it;  but  in  this,  the  fourth  age,  called 
Kdllyt  many  works  have  to  be  /lone  to  cause  it  lo  grow. 
"  Our  fathers,"  say  they,  "  had  three  harvests  in  the  year : 
the  trees  also  gave  an  abundance  of  fruit.  Where  is  now 
the  cheapness  of  provisions  1  the  abundance  of  fish  1  the 
fruitful  flocks  7  the  rivers  of  milk  1  the  plenty  of  water  1 
Where  the  pleasures'?  Where  the  docility  of  animals' 
Where  the  righteousness,  the  truth,  and  afiection  1  Where 
the  riches,  the  peace,  the  plenty  1  Where  the  mighty  men  1 
Where  the  chaste  and  beautiful  mothers,  with  their  fifteen 
or  sixteen  children  1  Alas!  alas!  they  are  all  fled."— Ro- 
berts. 

Ver.  13.  Consider  the  work  of  God:  for  who  can 
make  that  straight  which  he  hath  made  crook- 
ed? 

"  My  lord,  it  is  of  no  use  trying  to  reform  that  fellow :  his 
ways  are  crooked :  should  you  oy  force  make  him  a  little 
straight,  he  will  relapse  into  bis  former  state."  **  Ifvoa 
make  straight  the  tail  of  the  dog,  will  it  remain  so  1" — Rob- 
erts. 

Ver.  25.  I  applied  my  heart  to  know,  and  to 
search,  and  to  seek  out  wisdom,  and  the  reason 
of  things,  and  to  know  the  wickedness  of  foilyi 
even  of  foolishness  and  madness. 
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The  manin  has,  instead  of  applied.  "  I  and  my  heatt 
compassed,  i.  e,  encircled,  went  round  it.  According  to 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke,**  I  made  a  circuit; — I  circumscribed  the 
ground  I  was  to  traverse :  and  all  within  my  circuit  I  was 
determined  to  know."— In  English  we  say,  '*  I  studied  the 
subnect,"  but  in  eastern  idiom,  it  is,  **  I  went  aouNP  it." 
"  Have  you  studied  grammar  Y^ — "  Yes,  suUe  suUe**  round 
and  r  >und.  "  That  man  is  well  acquainted  with  magic,  for 
to  r:  /  knowledge  he  has  been  round  and  round  it :  nay  more, 
I  anL  told  he  has  comp4B8£d  all  the  sciences." — Robsbts. 

Ter.  26.  And  I  find  more  bitter  than  death  the 
woman  whose  heart  is  snares  and  nets,  and  her 
hands  €u  bands :  whoso  pleaseth  Qod  shall  es- 
cape from  her;  but  the  sinner  shall  be  taken 
by  her. 

The  following  insidious  mode  of  robbery  gives  a  very 
lively  comment  upon  these  words  of  Solomon :  "  The  most 
cunning  robbers  m  ihe  world  are  in  this  country.  They 
use  a  certain  slip  with  a  running  noose,  which  they  cast 
with  so  much  sleight  about  a  man*s  neck  when  they  are 
within  reach  of  him,  that  they  never  fail,  so  that  they  strangle 
him  in  a  trice.  They  have  another  curious  trick  also  to 
catch  travellers.  They  send  out  a  handsome  woman  upon 
the  road,  who,  with  her  hair  dishevelled,  seems  to  be  all  in 
tears,  sighing  and  complainingof  some  misfortune  which 
she  pretends  has  befallen  her.  T^ow,  as  she  takes  the  same 
way  as  the  traveller  goes,  he  easily  fallvinto  conversation 
with  her,  and  finding  her  beautiful,  offers  her  his  assistance, 
which  she  accepts:  but  he  hath  no  sooner  taken  her  up  on 
horseback  behind  him,  but  she  throws  the  snare  about  his 
neck,  and  strangles  him,  or  at  least  stuns  him,  until  the 
nbbers  who  lie  hid  come  running  in  to  her  assistance,  and 
complete  what  she  hath  begun."    (ThevenoL)->Bua]«a. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Ver.  8.  Let  thy  garments  be  always  white ;  and 
let  thy  head  lack  no  ointment. 

This  comparison  loses  all  its  force  in  Europe,  but  in 
India,  where  white  cotton  is  the  dress  of  all  the  inhabitants, 
and  where  the  beauty  of  garments  consists,  not  in  their 
shape,  but  in  their  being  clean  and  white,  the  exhortation 
becomes  strikingly  proper.  A  Hindoo  catechist  address- 
ing a  native  Christian  on  the  necessity  of  correctness  of 
conduct,  said.  See  how  welcome  a  person  is  whose  garments 
are  clean  ana  white.  Such  let  our  conduct  be,  and  then, 
though  we  have  lost  caste,  such  will  be  our  reception. 
(Ward.)— BoRDEa. 

Ver.  12.  For  man  alsoknoweih  not  his  time:  as 
the  fishes  that  are  taken  in  an  evil  net,  and  as 
the  birds  thai  are  caught  in  the  snare ;  so  are 
the  sons  of  men  snared  in  an  evil  time,  when  it 
&IIeth  suddenly  upon  them. 

"  Alas !  alas !  trouble  has  come  suddenly  upon  me ;  I  am 
caught  as  fishes  in  the  net."  '*  We  are  all  of  us  to  be  caught 
as  fishes  in  the  net."— Roberts. 

CHAPTER  X. 
Ver.  7.  I  hare  seen  servants  upon  horses,  and 
princes  walking  as  servants  upon  the  earth. 

See  on  1  Kings  10. 8. 

In  all  ages  and  nations,  we  read  or  hear  of  complaints 
against  those  who  have  arisen  from  obscurity  to  respecta- 
bility or  rank  in  the  state.  It  is  not  so  modem  as  some 
suppose  for  servants  and  inferiors  to  imitate  their  superiors : 
and  though  some  would  like  to  see  a  return  of  the  "  good 
'^Id  times'!"  when  a  man's  vest  and  jerkin  would  have  to 
lie  regulated  by  hi^  rank,  such  things  are  doubtless  best  left 
to  themselves.  The  Hindoos  are  most  tenacious  in  their 
adherence  to  caste,  and  should  any  one,  through  property 
or  circumstances,  be  elevated  in  society,  he  will  always  be 
•)oked  upon  with  secret  contempt  Their  proverb  is,  "  He 
who  once  walked  on  the  ground,  is  now  in  his  palanquin ; 
tnd  he  who  was  in  his  palanquin,  is  now  on  the  groond." 

— ROBKRTS. 

Persons  of  rank  and  opulence,  in  those  countries,  are  now 


distinguished  from  their  inferiors,  by  riding  on  horseback 
when  they  go  abroad ;  while  those  of  meaner  station,  and 
Christians  of  every  rank,  the  consuls  of  Christian  powers 
excepted,  are  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  the  ass  or 
the  mule.    A  Turkish  grandee,  proud  of  his  exclusive 

{>rivilege,  moves  on  horseback  with  a  veiy  slow  and  staie- 
y  pace.  To  the  honour  of  riding  upon  horses,  and  the 
stately  manner  in  which  the  orientainoDles  proceed  through 
the  streets,  with  a  number  of  ^servants  walkmg  before  them, 
the  wise  man  seems  to  allude,  in  his  account  of  the  disor* 
ders  which  occasionally  prevail  in  society :  "  I  have  seen 
servants  upon  horses,  and  princes  walking  as  servants  upon 
the  earth.*— Paxton. 

Ver.  8.  He  that  diggeth  a  pit  shall  fall  into  it : 
and  whoso  breaketh  n  hedge,  a  serpent  shall 
bite  him. 

Other  enclosures  have  fences  of  loose  stones,  or  mud 
walls,  some  of  them  very  low,  which  often  furnish  a  re- 
treat to  venomous  reptiles.  To  this  circumstance  the  roysl 
preacher  alludes,  in  his  observations  of  wisdom  and  folly: 
"  He  that  diggeth  a  pit,  shall  fall  into  it :  and  whose  break- 
eth a  hedge,  a  serpent  shall  bite  him."  The  term  which 
our  translators  render  hedge  in  this  passage,  they  might 
with  more  propriety  have  rendered  wall,  as  thev  had  done 
in  another  part  of  the  writings  of.  Solomon :  "  I  went  by 
the  field  of  the  slothful,  and  by  the  vineyard  of  the  man 
void  of  understanding;  and  lo,  it  was  all  grown  over  with 
thorns,  and  nettles  had  covered  the  face  thereof,  and  the 
stone  wall  thereof  was  broken  down." — ^Paxton. 

Ver.  11.  Surely  the  serpent  will  bite  without  en- 
chantment ;  and  a  babbler  is  no  better. 

The  incantation  of  serpents  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
and  interesting  facts  in  natural  history.  This  wonderful 
art,  which  sooths  the  wrath,  and  disarms  the  funr  of  the 
deadliest  snake,  and  renders  it  obedient  to  the  charmer's 
voice,  is  not  an  invention  of  modem  times;  for  we  discover 
manifest  traces  of  it  in  the  remotest  antiquity.  It  is  assert- 
ed, that  Orpheus,  who  probablv  flourished  soon  after  letters 
were  introduced  into  Greece,  knew  how  to  still  the  hissing 
of  the  approaching  snake,  and  to  extinguish  the  poison  ot 
the  creeping  serpent.  The  Argonauts  are  said  to  have 
subdued  by  the  power  of  song  the  terrible  dragon  that 
guarded  the  golden  fleece:  H^iq  cMim  OcX^ai  rtfas.  Ovid 
ascribes  the  same  effect  to  the  soporific  influence  of  certain 
herbs,  and  magic  sentences.  But  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  general  persuasion  of  the  ancients,  that  the  principal 
power  of  the  charmer  lay  in  the  sweetness  of  his  music 
rliny  says  accordingly,  that  serpents  were  drawn  from 
their  lurking-places  by  the  power  of  music.  Serpents,  says 
Ausustine,  are  supposed  to  hear  and  understand  the  words 
of  the  Marsi ;  so  tnat,  b^  their  incantations,  these  reptiles, 
for  the  most  part,  sally  forth  from  their  holes. 

The  wonderful  effect  which  music  produces  on  the  serpent 
tribes,  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  several  respectable 
modems.  Adders  swell  at  the  sound  of  a*flute,  rai^ing 
themselves  upon  the  one  half  of  their  body,  turning  them- 
selves round,  beating  proper  time,  and  following  the  insira- 
ment.  Their  head,  naturally  round  and  long  like  an  eel, 
becomes  broad  and  flat  like  a  fan.  The  tame  serpents, 
many  of  which  the  Orientals  keep  in  their  houses,  are 
known  to  leave  their  holes  in  hot  weather,  at  the  sound  of 
a  musical  instrument,  and  run  upon  the  performer.  Dr. 
8haw  had  an  opportuni^  of  seeing  a  number  of  serpents 
keep  exact  time  with  tne  dervishes  in  their  circulatory 
dances,  running  over  their  heads  and  arms,  turning  when 
they  mraed,  and  stopping  when  they  stopped.  The  rattle- 
snake acknowledges  the  power  of  music  as  much  as  anjrof 
his  familv ;  of  which  the  following  instance  is  a  decisive 
proof:  When  Chateaubriand  was  in  Canada,  a  snake  oi 
that  species  entered  their  encampment;  a  voung  Canadian, 
one  of  the  party,  who  could  play  on  the  flute,  to  divert  his 
associates,  advanced  against  the  serpent  with  his  new  species 
of  weapon.  **  On  the  approach  of  his  enemy,  the  haugfatv 
reptile  colled  himself  into  a  spiral  line,  flattened  his  head, 
inflated  his  cheeks,  contracted  his  lips,  displayed  his  en- 
venomed fangs  and  his  bloody  throat ;  his  double  tongue 
glowed  like  two  flames  of  fire;  his  eyes  were  buraint 
coals;  his  body,  swollen  with  rage,  rose  and  fell  like  tbt* 
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bellowB  of  a  forge;  his  dilated  skin  asvamed  a  doll  and 
scaly  appearance;  and  his  tail,  which  sounded  the  denun- 
ciation of  death,  vibrated  with  so  great  rapidity,  as  to 
resemble  a  light  vapour.  The  Canadian  now  began  to 
play  upon  his  flute,  tne  serpent  started  with  surprise,  and 
drew  back  his  heac.  In  proportion  as  he  was  struck  with 
the  magic  effect^  his  eyes  lost  their  fierceness,  the  oscilla- 
tions of  his  tai*  became  slower,  and  the  sound  which  it 
emitted  became  weaker,  and  gradually  died  awav.  Less 
perpendicular  npon  their  spiral  line,  the  rings  of  the  fasci- 
nated serpent  were  by  degrees  expanded,  and  sunk  one 
after  another  upon  the  ground,  in  concentric  circles.  The 
shades  of  azure,  green,  white,  and  efold,  recovered  their 
brDliancy  on  his  quivering  skin,  and  slightly  turning  his 
head,  he  remained  motionless,  in  the  attitude  of  attention 
and  pleasure.  At  this  moment,  the  Canadian  advanced  a 
few  steps,  producing  with  his  flute  sweet  and  simple  notes. 
The  reptile,  inclining  his  variegated  neck,  opened  a  pas- 
sage with  his  head  through  the  high  grass,  and  beffan  to 
creep  afler  the  musician,  stopping  when  he  stopped,  and 
beginnin2  to  follow  him  agam,  as  soon  as  he  movea  for- 
ward." In  this  manner  he  was  led  out  of  their  camp,  at- 
tended by  a  great  number  of  spectators,  both  savages  and 
Europeans,  who  could  scarcely  believe  their  ey«s,  when 
they  behela  this  wonderful  efiect  of  harmony.  The  assem- 
bly unanimously  decreed  that  the  serpent  which  had  so 
highly  entertained  them  should  be  permitted  to  escape. 
Many  of  them  are  carried  in  baskets  through  Hindostan, 
and  procure  a  maintenance  for  a  set  of^opie  who  play  a 
few  simple  notes  on  the  flute,  with  whicn  tne  snakes  seem 
much  delighted,  and  keep  time  by  a  graceAil  motion  of  the 
head,  erecting  about  hair  their  length  from  the  ground,  and 
following  the  music  with  gentle  curves,  like  the  undulating 
lines  of  a  swan's  neck. 

The  serpent  most  common  at  Cairo,  belongs  to  the  viper 
class,  and  is  undoubtedly  poisonous.  If  one  of  them  enter 
a  house,  the  charmer  is  sent  for,  who  uses  a  certain  form  of 
words.  By  this  means,  Mr.  Brown  saw  three  serpents  en- 
ticed out  of  the  cabin  of  a  ship  lying  near  the  shore.  The 
operator  handled  them,  and  put  them  into  a  bag.  At  other 
times,  he  saw  the  fascinated  reptiles  twist  round  the  bodies 
of  these  charmers  in  all  directions,  without  having  had 
their  jEangs  extracted,  or  broken,  and  without  doing  them 
any  harm.  Adders  and  serpents  will  twist  themselves 
round  the  neck  and  naked  bodies  of  young  children  be- 
longing to  the  charmers,  and  sufler  them  to  escape  lynhurt 
But  if  any  person  who  is  ignorant  of  the  art  happens  to  ap- 
proach them,  their  deslructiFe  powers  immediately  revive. 
At  Sarat,  an  Armenian  seeing  one  of  these  charmers  make 
an  adder  bite  him,  without  receiving  any  other  injury  than 
the  mere  incision,  boasted  he  could  do  the  same ;  ana  caus- 
ing himself  to  be  wounded  in  the  hand,  died  in  less  than 
two  hours. 

While  the  creature  is  under  the  influence  of  the  charm, 
they  sometimes  break  out  the  tooth  which  conveys  the  poi- 
son, and  render  it  quite  harmless :  for  the  poison  is  contain- 
ed in  a  bag,  at  the  bottom  of  the  fangs,  which  lie  flat  in  the 
month,  and  are  erected  only  when  the  serpent  intends  to 
bite.  The  bag,  upon  being  pressed,  discharges  the  poison 
through  a  hole  or  groove  in  the  fang,  formed  to  receive  it, 
into  the  wound,  which  is  at  the  same  instant  inflicted  by 
the  tooth.  That  all  the  teeth  are  not  venomous,  is  evident 
from  this  circumstance,  that  the  charmers  will  cause  their 
serpents  to  bite  them,  till  they  draw  blood,  and  yet  the  hand 
will  not  swell. 

But  on  some  serpents,  these  charms  seem  to  have  no 
power ;  and  it  appears  from  scripture,  that  the  adder  some- 
times takes  precautions  to  prevent  the  fascination  which  he 
sees  preparing  for  him;  "for  the  deaf  adder  shntteth  her 
ear,  and  will  not  hear  the  voice  of  the  most  skilful  charm- 
er.**  The  method  is  said  to  be  this :  the  reptile  lays  one 
ear  close  to  the  ground,  and  with  his  tail  covers  the  other, 
that  he  cannot  hear  the  sound  of  the  mu-sic ;  or  he  repels 
the  incantation  by  hissing  violently.  The  same  allusion  is 
involved  in  the  words  of  Solomon :  "  Surely  the  serpent 
will  bite  without  enchantment,  and  a  babbler  is  no  better." 
The  threatening  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  proceeds  upon 
the  same  fact:  **  I  will  send  serpents  fcockatrices)  among 
yoQ,  which  will  not  be  charmed,  and  tney  shall  bite  you." 
In  all  these  qnotations,  the  sacred  writers,  while  thev  take 
it  for  granted  that  many  serpents  are  disarmed  by  charm- 
lag,  plainly  admit,  that  the  powers  of  the  eharmer  are  in 


vain  exerted  upon  others.  To  account  for  this  exception, 
it  has  been  alleged,  that  in  some  serpents  the  sense  of  near* 
ing  is  very  imperfect,  while  the  power  of  vision  is  exceed- 
ingly acute;  but  the  most  intelligent  natural  historians 
maintain,  that  the  very  reverse  is  true..  In  the  serpent 
tribes,  the  sense  of  hearing  is  much  more  acute  than  the 
sense  of  vision.  Pliny  ob^rves,  that  the  serpent  is  much 
more  frequently  roused  by  the  ear  than  by  sight:  "Jam 
primum  hebetes  oculos  huic  malo  dedit,  eosque  non  in 
fronfe  ex  adversoeemere  sed  in  temporibus:  itaque  exciia- 
tur,  sed  sspius  audiiu  auam  visu.  In  this  part  of  his 
work,  the  ancient  naturalist  discourses  not  concerning  any 
particular  species,  but  the  whole  class  of  serpents,  asserting 
of  them  all,  that  nature  has  compensated  the  dulness  of 
their  sight,  by  the  acuteness  of  their  hearing.  Unable  to 
resist  the  lorce  of  truth,  others  maintain,  that  the  adder  is 
deaf,  not  by  nature,  but  by  design ;  for  the  Psalmist  says, 
she  shntteth  her  ear,  and  will  not  hear  the  voice  of  the 
charmer,  ^ut  the  phrase  perhaps  means  no  more  than 
thisj  that  some  adders  are  or  a  temper  so  stubborn,  that  the 
various  arts  of  the  charmer  make  no  impression;  they  are 
like  creatures  destitute  of  hearing,  or  whose,  ears  are  so 
completely  obstructed,  that  no  sounds  can  enter.  The 
same  phrase  is  used  in  otherparts  of  scripture  to  signify  a 
hard  and  obdurate  heart :  "  Whoso  stoppeth  his  ears  at  the 
cry  of  the  poor,  he  also  shall  cry  himself,  but  shall  not  be 
heard."  It  is  used  in  the  same  sense  by  the  prophet :  "  That 
stoppeth  his  ears  from  hearing  of  blood,  and  shotteth  his 
eyes  from  seeing  evil."  The  righteous  man  remains  as 
unmoved  tr^  '^^*  c'^^^  ^tid  sanguinary  counsels  of  the 
wicked,  as  if  he  had  stopped  his  ears.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, the  stubborn  or  infuriated  aspic,  as  little  regards  the 
power  of  song,  as  if  her  sense  of  hearing  were  obstructed 
or  destroyed.  • 

If  the  serpent  repel  the  charm,  or  is  deaf  to  thie  song,  the 
charmer,  it  is  believed,  exposes  himself  to  great  danger,  the 
whole  force  of  the  incantation  falling  upon  the  head  of  its 
author,  against  whom  the  exasperated  animal  directs  its 
deadliest  rage.  But  which  of  the  serpent  tribes  have  the 
power  to  repel  the  incantations  of  the  charmer,  or  inject  a 

g)ison  which  his  art  is  unable  to  counteract,  no  ancient 
reek  writer  has  been  able  to  discover,  or  has  tnouj?ht  prop- 
er to  mention.    £lian  states,  indeed,  that  the  bite  of  an 
aspic  admits  of  no  remedy,  the  powers  of  medicine,  and  the 
arts  of  the  charmer,  being  equally  unavailing.    But  their 
omission  has  been  amply  suppliea  by  the  Arabian  philoso- 
phers quoted  by  Bochart,  our  principal  guide  in  this  part  of 
the  work.    These  clear  and  accurate  writers  divide  serpents 
into  three  classes.    In  the  first,  the  force  of  the  poison  is  so 
intense,  that  the  sufferer  does  not  survive  their  attack  long- 
er than  three  hoars,  nor  does  the  wound  admit  of  any  cure, 
for  they  belong  to  tne  class  of  deaf  or  stridulous  serpents, 
which  are  either  not  affected  by  music  and  other  charms, 
or  which,  by  their  loud  and  furious  hissing,  defeat  the  pur- 
pose of  the  charmer.    The  only  remedy,  in  this  case,  is  in- 
stantaneous amputation,  or  searing  the  wound  with  a  hot 
iron,  which  extia^ishes  the  virus,  or  prevents  it  from 
reaching  the  sanguiferous  sptem.    In  this  class  they  place 
the  regulus,  the  basilisk,  ana  the  various  kinds  of  asps,  with 
all  those  the  poison  of  which  is  in  the  highest  degree  of  in- 
tensity.   This  doctrine  seems  to  correspond  with  the  view 
which  the  Psalmist  and  the  prophet  give  us  in  the  passages 
already  quoted,  of  the  adder  and  cockatrice,  or  nasilisk. 
It  is  certain,  however,  from  the  authentic  statements  of  dif- 
ferent travellers,  that  some  of  those  serpents,  as  the  aspic 
and  the  basilisk,  which  the  Arabians  place  on  the  list  of 
deaf  and  untameable  snakes,  whose  bite  admits  of  no  rem- 
edy, have  been  frequently  subjected  to  the  power  of  the 
charmer ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  refer  the  words  of  the  in- 
spired writers  to  this  subject,  for  they  nowhere  recognise 
tne  classification  adopted  by  the  Aratian  philosophers. 
The  only  legitimate  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  their 
words,  is,  that  the  power  of  the  charmer  often  fails,  whether 
he  try  to  fascinate  the  aspic,  basilisk,  or  any  other  kind  of 
serpent.    In  order  to  vindicate  the  sacred  writers,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose,  with  the  Arabians,  that  some  species 
of  serpents  exist,  which  the  charmer  endeavours  in  vain  to 
fascinate;  for  in  operating  upon  the  same  species,  the  suo 
cess  of  his  incantations  may  be  various. — Paxton. 

Ver.  16.  Wo  to  thee,  O  land,  when  thy  king^  in  n 
child,  and  thy  princes  eat  in  the  morning ' 
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It  28  considered  to  be  most  groesi,  most  dismcefal,  and 
roinoos,  to  eat  iarlt  in  the  morning:  of  sucn  a  one  it  is 
said, ''  Ah  I  that  fellow  was  bom  with  his  beUy.**— "  The 
beast  eats  on  his  bed !" — '*  Before  the  water  awakes,  that 
creature  begins  to  take  bis  food,"  which  alludes  to  the  no- 
tion that  water  m  the  well  sleeps  in  the  night.  *'  He  only 
eats  and  sleeps  pand/y-poU^^^  i.  e.  as  a  pig. — ^'*  How  can  we 
prosper!  he  no  sooner  awakes  than  he  cries,  iee%l  Uenf* 

food!  food!— ROBBRTB. 

Ver.  16.  Wo  to  thee,  O  land,  when  thy  king  is 
a  child,  and  thy  princes  eat  in  the  morning! 
17.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  land,  when  thy  king 
is  the  son  of  nobles,  and  thy  princes  eat  in  due 
season,  for  strength,  and  not  for  drunkenness  1 

Dr.  Rossel  tells  ns  of  the  eastern  people,  that "  as  soon 
as  they  get  ^p  in  the  morning,  they  breakfast  o%  fried  eggs, 
cheese,  honey,  leban,"  &c 

We  are  not  to  sappose  that  when  Solomon  says, "  Wo 
to  thee,  O  land,  when  thy  king  is  a  child,  and  thy  princes 
eat  in  the  morning,"  Eccies.  x.  16,  that  he  means  absolate- 
ly  all  kinds  of  eating ;  but  feasting,  the  indnlgingthemselyes 
such  length  of  time  in  eating,  and  drinking  proportionably 
of  wine,  so  as  improperly  to  abridge  the  hours  that  should 
be  employed  in  affairs  or  government,  and  perhaps  to  dis- 
qualify themselves  for  a  cool  and  dispassionate  judgment  of 
matters. 

This  is  confirmed  by  the  following  words,  "  Blessed  art 
thou,  O  land,  when  thy  king  is  the  son  of  nobles,  and  thy 
princes  eat  in  due  season,  for  strength,  and  not  for  drunken- 
ness,'' ver.  17.  They  may  with  propriety  eat  in  a  morning, 
^read,  honev,  milk,  fruit,  which,  in  summer,  is  a  common 
breakfast  with  them,  but  it  would  be  wrong  then  to  drink 
wine  as  freely  as  in  the  close  of  the  day. 

Wine  being  forbidden  the  Mohammedans  by  their  reli- 
f;ion,  and  onlj  drank  by  the  more  licentious  among  them, 
m  a  more  private  manner,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  to  appear 
at  their  breakfasts ;  but  it  is  used  by  others,  who  are  not 
under  such  restraints,  in  the  morning,  as  well  as  in  their 
other  repasts. 

So  Dr.  Chandler  tells  us,  in  his  Travels  in  Asia  Minor : 
"  In  this  country,  on  account  of  the  heat,  it  is  usual  to  rise 
with  the  dawn.  About  daybreak  we  received  from  the 
French  consul,  a  Qreek,  witn  a  respectable  beard,  a  present 
of  grapes,  the  clusters  large  and  rich,  with  other  fruits,  all 
fresh  gathered.  We  had,  besides,  bread  and  coffee  for 
breakfast,  and  good  wines,  particularly  one  sort,  of  an  ex- 
quisite flavoitr,  called  muscadel."  If  they  drank  then 
wine  at  all  in  a  morning,  it  ou^ht  to  be,  according  to  the 
royal  preacher,  in  small  quantities,  for  strength,  not  for 
drudkenness. 

The  eastern  people,  Arabians  and  Turks  both,  are  ob- 
served to  eat  very  fast,  and,  in  common,  without  drinking; 
but  when  they  feast  and  drink  wine,  they  begin  with  fruit 
and  sweatmeats,  and  drinkiiig  wine,  and  they  sit  long  at 
table :  Wo  to  the  land  whose  princes  so  eat  in  a  morning, 
eaiing  after  this  manner  a  ^eat  variety  of  things,  and 
slowly,  as  they  do  when  feasting,  and  prolonging  the  time 
with  wine.  So  the  prophet  Isaiah,  in  like  manner,  says, 
ch.  V.  11,  '*  Wo  unto  them  that  rise  up  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, that  they  may  follow  strong  drink,  that  continue  until 
night,  until  wine  inflame  them.''  Such  appears  to  be  the 
view  of  Solomon  here. 

If  great  men  will  indulge  themselves  in  the  pleasures  of 
the  table  and  of  wine,  it  certainly  should  be  in  the  evening, 
when  public  business  is  finished. — Harmer. 


Yei.  20.  Curse  not  the  kin^,  no,  not  in  thy  thought; 
and  curse  not  the  rich  in  thy  bedchamher ;  for. 
a  bird  of  the  air  shall  carry  the  voice,  and  that 
which  hath  wings  shall  tell  the  matter. 

The  manner  of  sending  advice  by  pigeons  was  this : 
They  took  doves,  which  had  a  very  young  and  unfledged 
brood,  and  uirried  them  on  horseback  to  the  place  from 
whence  they  wisfaed  them  to  return,  taking  care  to  let 
them  have  a  full  view.  When  any  advices  were  received, 
the  correspondent  tied  a  billet  to  the  pigeon's  foot,  or  under 
the  wing,  and  let  her  loose.    The  bird,  impatient  to  see  her 


young,  flew  off"  with  the  utmost  impetuodty,  and  soon  ai- 
riveaat  the  place  of  her  destination.  These  pigeons  have 
been  known  to  travel  from  Alexandretta  to  Aleppo^  a  dis- 
tance of  seventy  miles,  in  six  hours,  and  in  two  oavs  from 
Bagdad ;  and  when  taught,  they  never  fail,  unless  it  he  very 
dark,  in  which  case  thev  usuaAy  send  two,  for  fear  of  mis- 
take. The  poets  of  Greece  and  Rome,  olten  allude  to 
these  winged  couriers,  and  their  surprising  industi  y.  Ana- 
creon's  dove,  which  ne  celebrates  in  his  ninth  ode,  was 
employed  to  carry  her  master's  letters ;  and  her  fidelity  and 
despatch  are  eulogized  in  these  lines : 

"In  such  things,  I  minister  to  Anacreon;  and  now  see 
what  letters  I  bring  him." 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that  to  this  singular  coatora 
Solomon  alludes  in  the  following  passage :  "  Curse  not  the 
king,  no,  not  in  thy  thought;  and  curse  not  the  rich  in  thy 
bedchamber ;  for  a  bird  of  the  air  shall  carry  the  voice, 
and  they  which  have  wings  shall  tell  the  matter."  The 
remote  antiquity  pf  the  age  in  which  the  wise  man  flourish- 
ed, is  no  valid  objection;  for  the  customs  and  usages  of 
Orientals,  are  almost  as  permanent  as  the  soil  on  which 
they  tread.  Averse  to  change,  and  content,  for  the  most 
part,  with  what  their  fathers  have  taught  them,  they  trans- 
mit the  lessons  they  have  received,  and  the  customs  they 
have  learned,  with  little  alteration,  from  one  generation  to 
another.  The  pigeon  was  employed  in  carrying  messages, 
and  bearing  intelligence,  long  before  the  coming  of  Christ, 
as  we  know  from  the  odes  of  Anacreon  and  other  classics ; 
and  the  custom  seems  to  have  been  very  general,  and  ^nite 
familiar.  When,  therefore,  the  character  of  those  nations, 
and  the  stability  of  their  customs,  are  duly  considercl  it 
will  not  be  reckoned  extravagant  to  say,  ^lomon,  in  this 
text,  must  have  had  his  eye  on  the  carrier  pigeon. — ^Pax- 
ton. 

CHAPTER  XI. 
Ver.  1.  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters:  for  thou 
shah  find  it  after  many  days. 

I  believe  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  is  right  in  supposing  that  this 
alludes  to  the  sowing  of  rice.  The  Tamul  transmtion  has 
it,  "  Cast  thy  food  upon  the  waters,  and  the  profit  thereof 
shall  be  found  after  many  dajrs."  Rice  fields  are  so  made 
as  to  receive  and  retain  the  rains  of  the  wet  monsoon,  or  to 
be  watered  from  the  tanks  or  artificial  lakes.  The  rice 
prospers  the  most  when  the  ground,  at  the  time  of  sowing, 
IS  in  the  state  of  mud,  or  covered  with  a  little  water.  In 
some  lands,  the  water  is  allowed  rmtrr  to  overflow  the  whole, 
and  then  the  roots  are  just  stuck  into  the  mud.  leaving  the 
blades  to  float  on  the  surface.  In  reaping-time,  as  the 
water  often  remains,  the  farmer  simply  lops  ofi*  the  ears. 
See  on  Job  xxiv.  24.— Roberts.  — 

The  Arabs  have  a  very  similar  proverb,  "Do  food. 
throw  bread  into  the  water,  it  will  one  day  be  repaid  thee." 
The  Turks  have  borrowed  it  from  the  Arabs,  with  a  slight 
alteration,  according  to  which,  it  is  as  follows:  "  Do  good 
throw  bread  into  the  water;  even  if  the  fish  does  not  know, 
yet  the  Creator  knows  it."  The  meaning  of  the  Hebrew, 
as  well  as  of  the  Arabic  and  Turkish  proverb,  is,  *'  Dis- 
tribute  thy  bread  to  all  poor  people,  whether  known  or  un- 
known to  thee ;  throw  thy  breau  even  into  the  water,  re- 
gardless whether  it  swims,  and  who  may  derive  advantage 
from  it,  whether  men  or  fish ;  for  even  this  charity,  l«. 
stowed  at  a  venture,  Qod  will  repay  thee  sooner  or  later." — 

R0SKNin7LI<ER. 

Ver.  9.  Rejoice,  O  young  man,  in  thy  youth,  and 
let  thy  heart  cheer  thee  in  the  days  of  thy  youth, 
and  walk  in  the  ways  of  thy  heart,  and  in  the 
sight  of  thine  eyes:  but  know  thoUr  that  for  all 
these  things  Qoi  will  bring  thee  into  judgment 

Herodotus,  speaking  of  the  Egyptians,  says,  that  **  at  the 
entertainments  of  the  rich,  just  as  the  company  are  about  to 
rise  from  the  repast,  a  small  cotfin  is  canied  roond,  con- 
taining a  perfect  representation  of  a  dead  body;  it  ia  in  size 
sometimes  of  one,  but  never  of  more  than  two  cubits,  and 
as  it  ii  shown  to  the  ^ests  in  rotation,  the  bearer  exclaimaL 
Cast  your  eyes  on  this  figure;  after  death  you  yourself  will 
resemble  it ;  drink,  then,  and  be  happy."— Bvrobb. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
Yer.  4  And  the  doors  shall  be  shut  in  the  streets, 
when  the  sound  of  the  randin^  is  low ;  and  he 
shall  rise  up  at  the  voice  of  Uie  bird ;  and  all 
the  daughters  of  music  shall  be  brought  low. 

It  is  to  the  first  crowing  of  the  house-cock  io  the  morn- 
ing, which  is  before  davbreak,  that  Solomon  probably  al- 
udes.    This  well  describes  the  readiness  of  the  restless  old 
man  to  aait  his  uneasy  bed,  since  it  was  much  earlier  than 
^the  usnal  time  of  rising.    In  the  East,  it  was  common  to  all, 
^the  young  and  the  healthy,  as  well  as  the  aged,  to  rise  with 
the  dawn. 

The  people  in  the  East  bake  every  da^,  and  usually  grind 
their  com  as  they  want  it.  The  grinding  is  the  first  work 
in  the  morning.  This  grinding  with  their  mills  makes  a 
considerable  noise,  or  rather,  as  Sir  John  Chardin  says, 
**  ihe  songs  of  those  who  work  them."  May  not  this  help 
to  explain  the  meaning  of  this  passage,  in  which  the  roval 
preacher,  describing  the  infirmuies  of  old  age,  among  otner 
weaknesses^  says,  iXe  doors  shall  be  skul  m  Ae  streets^  when 
the  sound  0/ ike  grinding  is  low  ?  that  is,  the  feeble  old  man 
shall  not  be  able  to  rise  from  his  bed  early  in  the  morning 
to  attend  that  necessary  employment  of  grmding  com,  con- 


sequently his  doors  shall  be  shut;  neither  will  the  aoifie  of 
their  son^  which  are  usual  at  that  (employment,  be  heard, 
or  when  it  is  heard,  it  will  be  only  in  a  low,  feeble  tonev-* 
BuansR. 

Ver.  5.  Also  lohen  they  shall  be  afraid  of  that  whiek 
is  high,  and  fears  shall  be  in  the  way,  and  the 
aimond-tree  shall  flourish,  and  the  grasshopper 
shall  be  a  burden,  and  desire  shall  &a\ ;  because 
man  goeth  to  his  long  home,  and  the  moomers 
go  about  the  streets. 

SeeonJer.  1.11, 13. 

Yer.  1 1.  The  words  of  the  wise  are  as  goads,  and 
as  nails  fastened  by  the  masters  of  assemblies, 
which  are  given  from  one  shepherd. 

'  It  is  said, " The  words  of  that  judge  are  quite  certain; 
they  are  like  the  driven  nails."  "  I  have  heard  all  he  has 
to  say,  and  the  effect  on  my  mind  is  like  a  nail  driven  home." 
**  What  a  sp^ker  1  all  his  words  are  nails;  who  will  draw 
them  out  again  1"— Roberts. 
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CHAPTER  I.   ' 
Yer.  5.  I  am  black,  but  comely,  O  ye  daughters 
of  Jerusalem ;  as  the  tents  oi  Kedar,  as  the  cur- 
tains of  Solomon. 

Entertainments  are  frequently  given  in  the  country  under 
tents,  which,  by  the  variety  of  their  colours,  and  the  pecu- 
liar manner  in  which  they  are  sometimes  pitched,  make  a 
very  pleasant  appearance.  To  this  agreeable  custom  the 
spouse  probablv  alludes,  in  that  description  of  her  perscm : 
*' I  am  black,  out  comely,  O  ye  dangnters  of  Jerusalem; 
as  the  tents  of  Kedar,  as  the  curtains  of  Solomon."  The 
seeming  contradiction  in  the  first  clause,  is  easily  obviated. 
The  Arabs  generally  make^ue  of  tents  covered  with  black 
bair-cloth ;  the  other  nations  around  them  live  in  booths,  or 
huts,  constructed  of  reeds  and  boughs,  or  other  materials, 
or  in  tents  of  different  colours.  In  Palestine,  the  Turco- 
mans live  in  tents  of  white  linen  cloth ;  while  the  Turks, 
in  their  encampments,  prefer  green  or  red,  which  have  a 
very  .p*eajing  effect  in  tne  eye  of  the  traveller.  It  is  only 
the  Arabian  tents,  or  the  tents  of  Kedar,  which  are  uni- 
formly black,  or  striped.  This  is  the  reason  the  spouse 
compares  herself,  not  to  tents  in  general,  which  are  of 
different  colours,  but  to  those  of  Kedar,  which  are  all  cov- 
ered with  black  hair-cloth,  and  have  therefore  a  disagreea- 
ble appearance.  These  tents  are  stretched  on  three  or  four 
Sickets,  only  five  or  six  feet  high,  which  gives  them  a  very 
at  appearance:  at  a  distance,  one  of  these  camps  seems 
only  like  a  number  of  black  spots. 

To  be  black,  but  comely,  involves  no  contradiction ;  for 
it  is  certain  that  the  face  may  be  discoloured  by  the  sun,  to 
xie  influence  of  which  the  spouse  positively  ascribes  her 
sable  hue,  and  yet  posste  an  exquisite  gracefulness.  The 
Arab  women,  whom  Mr.  Wood  saw  among  the  ruins  of 
Palmyra,  were  well  shaped,  and,  although  very  swarthy, 
yet  had  good  features.  Zenobia,  the  celebrated  aneen  of 
that  renowned  city,  was  reckoned  eminently  beautirai ;  and 
the  description  we  have  of  her  person  answers  to  that  char- 
acter; her  complexion  of  a  dark  brown,  (the  necessary  ef- 


fect of  her  way  of  life  in  that  burning  climate ;)  her  eyes 
black  and  sparkling,  and  of  an  uncommon  fire:  her  coun- 
tenance animated  and  sprightly  in  a  very  high  aegree;  her 
person  graceful  and  genteel  beyond  imagination ;  her  teeth 
while  as  pcarl :  her  voice  clear  and  strong.  Such  is  the 
picture  wnich  nistorians  have  drawn  of  the  beautiful  and 
unfortunate  Zenobia;  fVom  whence  it  appears,  that  a  person 
may  be  both  black  and  comely  ^  and  by  consequence,  that 
the  description  of  Solomon,  which  certainly  refers  to  the 
moral  and  religious  state  and  character  of  the  genuine 
worshipper  of  Jehovah,  is  neither  incongruous  nor  exag- 

feratea,  but  |)erfectly  agreeable  to  nature.  In  this  case, 
owever,  the  duskiness  of  complexion  was  not  natural, 
but  the  conseq[uence  of  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  for 
the  spouse  anticipates  the  surprise  which  the  daughters  of 
Jerusalem  would  feel  when  they  beheld  her  countenance : 
"  Look  not  upon  me,  because  I  am  black,  because  the  sun 
hath  looked  upon  me."  Females  of  distinction  in  Pales- 
line,  and  even  in  Mesopotamia,  are  not  only  beauUful  and 
well-sharped,  but,  in  consequence  of  being  always  kept  from 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  are  very  fair.  This  fact  is  attested  by 
D'Arvieux,  who  was  favoured  with  a  sight  of  several  Ara- 
bian ladies  of  high  rank.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that 
the  scripture  bears  the  same  testimony  concerning  the  com- 
plexion of  Sarah,  of  Rebecca,  and  of  Rachel ;  they  were 
"  beautiiYil  and  well-favoured."  But  the  women  in  general 
are  extremely  brown  and  swarthy  in  the  complexion :  al- 
though there  are  not  a  few  of  exquisite  beauty  in  tnese 
torrid  regions,  especially  among  those  who  are  less  exposed 
to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  ft  is  on  this  account  that  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,  when  he  would  describe  a  beaut iflil  women,  rep- 
resents her  as  one  that  keeps  at  home :  because  those  who 
are  desirous  to  preserve  their  beauty,  go  very  little  abroad 
The  spouse  proceeds,  "  As  the  tents  of  Kedar,  as  the  cur- 
tains of  Solomon."  By  the  last  clause  may  be  understood 
those  splendid  tents,  to  which  tht  great  monarch,  who,  by 
his  own  confession,  denied  himself  no  earthly  pleasure, 
retired  in  the  heats  of  summer,  or  when  he  wished  to  enter- 
tain his  nobles  and  courtiers,  or  sought  the  amusem'" 
the  chase.    Some  are  of  opinion,  these  curtains  refe^ 
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tumptttottft  hanring*  which  samranded  the  bed  of  the  brael- 
itish  kmg:  andtheir  idea  receires  somecountenanee  from 
a  manuscript  note  of  Dr.  Rusael's,  which  states,  that  mos^ 
cheto  curtains  are  sometimes  suspended  over  the  beds  in 
Syria  and  Palestine.  But  since  it  is  common  in  Hebrew 
poetrr  to  express  nearly  the  same  thought  in  the  second 
parallel  line  as  in  the  first ;  and  since  it  is  equally  common 
in  scripture  to  put  a  part  for  the  whole, — it  is  more  natural 
to  suppose,  thai  the  tents  of  Solomon  are  actually  meant  in 
this  passage ;  and  as  we  are  sure  they  were  extremely  mag- 
nificent, they  might,  with  great  propriety,  be  introduced 
here,  on  account  of  their  beauty w—Paxtok. 

Ver.  7.  Tell  me,  O  thou  whom  my  aoul  loveth, 
where  thou  feedest,  where  thou  makest  thy  flock 
to  rest  at  noon :  for  why  should  I  be  as  one  that 
turneth  aside  by  the  flocks  of  thy  companions  1 

Before  noon,  the  shepherds  and  their  flocks  may  be  seen 
slowly  moving  towards  some  shady  banyan,  or  other  tree, 
where  they  recline  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  The  sheep 
sleep,  or  lazily  chew  the  cud;  and  the  shepherds  plat 
pouches,  mats,  or  baskets,  or  in  dreamy  musings  wnile 
away  their  time. — Roberts. 

Ver.  9.  I  have  compared  thee,  O  my  love,  to  a 
company  of  horses  in  Pharaoh's  chariots. 

This  appears  a  very  coarse  compliment  to  a  mere  English 
reader^  arising  from  the  difference  of  our  manners  -,  but  the 
horse  is  an  animal  In  very  high  estimation  in  the  East.  The 
Arabians  are  extravagantly  fond  of  their  horses,  and  caress 
them  as  if  they  were  their  children.  D'Arvieux  gives  a 
diverting  account  of  the  affectionate  caresses  an  Arab  used 
to  give  a  mare  which  belonged  to  him.  He  had  sold  it  to 
a  merchant  at  Rama,  and  when  he  came  to  see  it,  (which 
he  freqii^ntly  did,)  he  would  weep  over  it,  kiss  its  eyes,  and 
when  ne  departed,  go  backwaros,  bidding  it  adieu  in  the 
most  tender  manner.  The  horses  of  Egypt  are  so  remark- 
able for  stateliness  and  beauty,  as  to  be  sent  as  presents  of 
great:  value  to  the  sublime  porte ;  and  it  appears  from  sacred 
history,  that  thejr  were  in  no  less  esteem  formerly  among 
the  kinjp  of  Svria,  and  of  the  Hittites,  as  well  as  Solomon 
himselr^  who  oonght  his  horses  at  150  shekels,  which  (at 
Dean  Prideaux's  calculation  of  three  shillings  the  shekel) 
is  £32. 105.  each,  a  very  considerable  price  at  which  to 
purchase  twelve  thousand  horses  together.  The  qualities 
which  form  the  beauty  of  these  horses,  are  tallness.  propor- 
tionable corpulency,  and  stateliness  of  manner ;  tne  same 
qualities  which  they  admire  in  their  women,  piarticularly 
corpulency^  which  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  esteemed 
characters  of  beauty  in  the  East.  Niebuhr  says,  "  as  plump- 
ness is  thought  a  beauty  in  the  East,  the  women,  in  order  to 
obtain  this  beauty,  swallow,  every  morning  and  every  even- 
ing, three  of  these  insects,  (a  species  of  Unebriones^  fried 
in  butter."  Upon  this  principle  is  founded  the  compliment 
of  Solomon ;  and  It  is  remarkable  that  the  elegant  Theoc- 
ritus, in  his  epithalamium  for  the  celebrated  queen  Helen, 
whom  he  described  as  plump  and  large^  uses  exactly  the 
same  image,  comparing  her  to  the  horse  in  the  chariots  of 
Thessaly. — Burdbr. 

Ver.  10.  Thy  cheeks  are  comely  with  rows  of 
jewels,  thy  neck  with  chains  of  gold. 

Olearins  observes,  in  his  description  of  the  dress  of  the 
Persian  women,  "  around  the  cheeks  and  chin  they  have 
one  or  two  rows  of  pearls  or  jewels,  so  that  the  whole  face 
is  adorned  with  pearls  or  jewels.  I  am  aware  that  this  is  a 
very  ancient  eastern  custom ;  for  already  in  Solomon's  song 
it  is  said,  *'  thy  cheeks  are  comely  with  rows  of  jewels,*'  &jc. 
All  these  Persian  court  ladies  had  over  their  curled  locks, 
instead  of  pearls,  two  long  and  thick  cords  of  woven  ana 
beaten  gold,  hanging  down  from  the  crown  of  the  head  over 
the  face  on  both  sides;  this  ornament,  because  it  is  worn  at 
court,  is  quite  usual  among  the  Persian  women,  and  does 
not  become  them  ill,  in  their  black  hair."  (Delia  Valla.) 
Ranwolf  gives  a  similar  description  of  the  head-dress  of 
the  Arabian  women  in  the  desert  of  Mesopotamia :  "  When 
they  wish  to  adorn  themselves,  they  have  their  trinkets, 
sacn  as  balJr  of  marble,  and  yellow  agate,  glass  beads  of 


divers  colours,  longish  pieces  of  metal  strung  upon  a  thread, 
bangiaa  pendent  upon  ihelr  temples,  nearly  a  spaa  in 
length.' --oKoaBNMDLLaB« 

Ver.  12.  While  the  King  sitteth  at  his  table,  my 
spikenard  sendeth  forth  the  smell  thereof 

See  on  Mark  14. 3, 5. 

Ver.  13.  A  bundle  of  myrrh  t*  my  well-beloved 
unto  me;  he  shall  lie  all  night  betwixt  my 
breasts. 

The  eastern  women,  among  other  ornaments,  used  little 
perfume-boxes,  or  vessels  filled  with  perfumes,  to  smell  aL 
These  were  worn  suspended  from  the  neck,  and  hanging 
down  on  the  breast.  This  circumstance  is  alluded  to  in 
the  bundle  of  myrrh.  These  oifaetorieiOy  or  smellinff-bozes, 
(as  the  Vu&ate  rightly  denominates  them,)  are  still  in  use 
among  the  Persian  women,  to  whose  necklaces,  which  fall 
below  the  bosom,  is  fastened  a  large  box  of  sweets ;  some 
of  these  boxes  are  as  big  as  one's  hand ;  the  common  ones 
are  of  gold,  the  others  are  covered  with  Jewels.  They  are 
all  bored  through,  and  filled  with  a  black  paste  very  light, 
made  of  musk  and  amber,  but  of  very  strong  smelL — Burbeb. 

Ver.  14.  My  beloved  is  unto  me  as  a  cluster  of 
camphire  in  the  vineyards  of  Engedi. 

*'  A  cluster  of  camphire."  This  is  the  al-hennah,  or  Cy- 
prus. It  is  here  mentioned  as  a  perfume,  and  its  clusters 
are  noticed.  This  beautiful  odonferous  plant,  if  it  is  not 
annually  cut  and  kept  low,  ^ows  ten  or  twelve  feet  high, 
putting  out  its  little  flowers  in  clusters,  which  yield  a  most 
grateful  smell,  like  camphire,  and  may,  therefore, be  alluded 
to.  Cant.  i.  14.  Its  plants  after  they  are  dried  and  powdered, 
are  disposed  of  to  ^ood  advantage  in  all  the  markets  of  this 
kingdom,  of  Tunis.  For  with  this  all  the  African  ladies, 
that  can  purchase  it,  tinge  their  lips,  hair,  hands,  and  feet; 
rendering  them  thereby  of  a  tawny,  saffron  colour,  which, 
with  them,  is  reckoned  a  great  beauty.  Russel  meniioos 
the  same  practice  of  dying  their  feet  and  hands  with  hen- 
nab,  as  general  among  all  sects  and  conditions  at  Aleppa 
Hasselquist  assures  us  he  saw  the  nails  of  some  mumnues 
tinged  with  the  al-hennah.  which  proves  the  antiquity  of 
the  practice.  And  as  this  plant  does  not  appear  to  be  a  native 
of  Palestine,  but  of  India  and  Eg3rpt,  and  seems  mentioned. 
Cant.  i.  14,  as  a  curiosity  growing  in  the  vineyards  of  En- 
^^i,  it  is  probable  that  the  Jews  might  be  acquainted  with 
Its  use  as  a  die  or  tinge  before  they  had  experienced  its 
odoriferous  quality,  and  might,  fi-om  the  former  circum- 
stance, give  it  its  name.  See  more  concerning  the  hennah, 
or  al-hennah,  in  Harmer^  Outlines  of  a  New  Commentary 
on  Solomon's  Song,  p.  316,  Ac. — Burdkr. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Ver.  1.  I  am  the  rose  of  Sharon  and  the  lily  of 
the  valleys. 

In  the  East  this  flower  is  extremely  fhigrant,  and  has  al- 
wajTS  been  much  admired.  In  what  esteem  it  was  held  by 
the  ancient  Greeks,  may  be  seen  in  the  Odes  of  Anacreon, 
and  the  comparisons  in  Ecclus.  34. 14. 18.  L.  8,  show  that 
the  Jews  were  likewise  much  delighted  with  it.  "  In  no 
countrv  of  the  world  does  the  rose  grow  in^such  perfection 
as  in  Persia ;  in  no  country  is  it  so  cultivated  and  prized 
by  the  natives.  Their  gardens  and  courts  are  crowded 
with  its  plants,  their  rooms  ornamented  with  vases,  filled 
with  its  gathered  bunches,  and  every  bath  strewn  with  the 
fbll-blown  flowers,  plucked  from  the  ever-repleni^ed  stems. 
Even  the  humblest  individual,  who  pays  a  piece  of  cop^r 
money  for  a  few  whiis  of  a  kelioun,  reels  a  double  enjoy« 
meat  when  he  finds  it  stuck  with  a  bud  from  his  dear  nadve 
tree."  (Sir  R.  K.  Porter.)— Burdcbv 

Ver.  8.  As  the  apple-tree  among  the  trees  of  the 
wood,  so  is  my  oeloved  among  the  sons.  I  sat 
down  under  his  shadow  with  great  delight,  and 
his  fruit  woi  sweet  to  my  taste. 

In  Canaan,  and  the  circomjaceat  regions,  the  apple-tree 
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is  of  no  Taiae;  and,  therefore,  seems  bv  no  means  entitled 
to  the  praise  with  whicli  it  is  hanonrea  bjr  the  spirit  of  in- 
spiration. The  inhabitants  of  Palestine  and  Egypt  import 
their  apples  from  Damascas^  the  prodace  of  their  own  orch* 
ards  bemg  almost  nniit  for  ose.  The  tree  then,  to  which 
the  spouse  compares  her  Lord  in  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
whose  shade  was  so  refreshing,  and  whose  frait  was  so  de* 
licious,  so  comforting,  so  restorative,  could  not  be  the  appl»> 
tree,  whosetfmit  can  hardly  be  eaten;  nor  could  the  apple- 
true,  which  the  prophet  mentions  with  the  vine,  the  fig,  the 
palm,  andthe  pomemnate,  which  furnished  the  hungry  with 
a  gra  eful  repast,  the  failure  of  which  was  considered  as  a 
publl:;  :alamity,bereally  of  that  species:  "  The  vine  i^  dried 
up,  tho  fig-tree  langnlsheth,  the  |x>megTanaie-tree,  the  palm- 
tree,  alao  the  apple-tree^  even  all  the  trees  of  the  held,  are 
withered ;  because  joy  is  withered  away  from  the  sons  of 
men."  M .  Forskall  sa^^s,  the  apple-tree  is  extremely  rare,  and 
is  named  lyffah  by  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine.  In  deference 
to  his  authority,  the  editor  of  Calmet,  with  every  disposition 
to  render  the  original  term  by  the  citron,  is  inclined  to  revert 
again  to  the  apple.  But  if,  as  Forskall  admits,  the  apple- 
tree  is  extremely  rare,  it  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  classed 
with  the  vine,  and  other  fruit-bearing  trees,  that  are  ex- 
remely  common  in  Palestine  and  Syria.  And  if  it  grow 
'  with  difficulty  in  hot  countries,*'  and  required  even  the 
*  assiduous  attention"  of  such  a  monarch  as  Solomon,  be- 
fore it  could  be  raised  and  propagated,  an  Inspired  writer 
certainly  would  not  number  it  among  the  "  trees  of  the 
field,"  which,  as  the  phrase  clearly  implies,  can  live  and 
thrive  without  the  fostering  care  of  man. 

The  citron  is  a  large  and  beautiful  tree,  always  green, 
perfuming  the  air  with  its  exquisite  odour,  and  extending 
a  deep  and  refreshing  shade  over  the  panting  inhabitants  of 
the  torrid  regions.  Well,  then,  might  the  spouse  exclaim : 
"  As  the  citron-tree  among  the  trees  of  the  wood ;.  so  is  my 
beloved  amon^  the  sons.  I  sat  down  under  his  shadow 
with  great  delight,  and  his  fruit  was  sweet  to  mv  taste."  A 
more  beautiful  object  can  hardly  be  conceived,  than  a  large 
and  spreading  citron,  loaded  with  gold-coloured  apples,  and 
clothed  with  leaves  of  the  richest  green.  Maundreil  prefer- 
red the  orange  garden,  or  citron  grove,  at  Beroot,  the  palace 
of  the  Emir  Facardine,  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  to  every  thing 
else  he  met  with  there,  although  it  was  only  a  large  quad- 
rangular plot  of  groimd,  divided  intosixteen  smaller  squares: 
but  the  walks  were  so  shaded  with  orange-trees,  of  a  large 
spreading  size,  and  so  richly  adorned  with  fruit,  that  he 
tnought  nothing  could  be  more  perfect  in  its  kind,  or,  had 
it  been  duly  cultivated,  could  have  been  more  delightful. 
When  it  is  recollected  ttiat  the  difi*erence  between  citron  and 
orange-trees  is  not  very  discernible,  excepting  by  the  fruit, 
both  of  which,  however,  have  the  same  golden  colour,  this 
passage  of  ManndrplVs  may  serve  asa  comment  on  the  words 
of  Solomon,  quoted  in  the  beginning  of  the  section. — Paxton. 

Shade,  according  to  Mr.  Wood,  in  his  description  of  the 
ruins  of  Balbec,  is  an  essential  article  in'  oriental  luxury. 
The  greatest  people  seek  these  refreshments,  as  well  as  the 
meaner.  So  Dr.  Pococke  found  the  patriarch  of  the  Ma- 
ronites,  (who  was  one  of  their  greatest  families,)  and  a 
bishop,  sitting  under  a  tree.  Any  tree  that  is  thick  and 
spreading  doth  for  them;  but  it  must  certainly  be  an  addi- 
tion to  their  enjoying  of  themselves,  when  the  tree  is  of  a 
fragrant  nature,  as  well  as  sbadj,  which  the  citran4ree  is. 
Travellers  there,  we  find  in  their  accounts,  have  made  use 
of  plane-trees,  walnut-trees,  &c.,  and  Egmont  and  Heyman 
were  entertain*^  with  coffee  at  Mount  Sinai,  under  the 
orange-trees  of  the  garden  of  that  place. 

The  people  of  those  countries  not  only  frequently  sit  un- 
der shady  trees,  and  take  collations  under  them,  but  some- 
times the  fruit  of  thoseirees  under  which  they  sit,  is  shaken 
down  upon  them,  as  an  agreeableness.  So  Dr.  Pocoke  tells 
us,  when  he  was  at  Sidon,  he  was  entertained  in  a  garden, 
in  the  shade  of  some  aipnc9^4ree$,  and  the  fVuit  of  them  was 
shaken  upon  blm.  He  speaks  of  it  indeed  as  if  it  was  done 
as  a  great  proof  of  their  abundance,  but  it  seems  rather  to 
have  been  designed  as  an  agreeable  addition  to  the  entertain- 
ment.— Harmir. 

Ver.  5.  Star  me  with  flagons,  comfort  me  with 
appies ;  loxlam  aick  of  love. 

T>r.  Boothroyd :— "  Support  me  with  cordials;  support  me 
with  citrons:  for  still  I  languish  with  love."  Dr.  A.  Clarke: 


-^"  The  ▼efsioM  ia  general  understand  some  kind  of  ointi 
ments  or  perfumes  by  the  first  term,"  t.  e,  fiagons.  ^  Com- 
fort me  with  apples :"  they  had  not  apples,  as  we  in  Eng- 
land ;  it  is.  therefore,  probable  that  the  citron  or  the  orange 
(both  of  which  are  believed  to  be  good  for  the  complaint  al- 
luded to)  is  the  fruit  meant.  "  I  am  sick  of  love."  Is  it 
not  amusing  to  see  parents  and  physician.s  treating  this  af- 
fection as  a  DI8BA8E  of  a  very  serious  nature  7  It  is  called 
the  Cdma-Cachal^  i.  e.  Cupid's  fever,  which  is  said  to  be 
produced  by  a  wound  inflicted  by  one  of  his  five  arrows. 
When  a  young  man  or  woman  becomes  languid,  looks  thin, 
refuses  Ibod,  seeks  retirement,  and  neglects  duties,  the 
father  and  mother  hold  grave  consultations ;  they  apply  to 
the  medical  man,  and  he  furnishes  them,  with  medicines, 
which  are  forthwith  to  be  administered,  to  relieve  the  poor 
patient. 

I  believe  the  "  versions  in  general"  are  right  in  supposing 
"  ointments  or  perfumes"  are  meant,  instead  of  flagons,  be- 
cause thev  are  still  considered  to  be  most  efficacious  in  re- 
moving the  coMPuiiNT.  Thus,  when  the  fever  is  most  dis- 
tressing, the  sufferer  is  washed  with  rose-water,  nibbed 
with  perfumed  oils,  and  the  dust  of  sandal  wood.  The 
margin  has,  instead  of  comfort,  "  straw  me  with  apples ;" 
which  probably  means  the  citrons  were  to  be  put  near  to 
him,  as  ii  is  believed  they  imbibe  the  heat,  and  consequently 
lessen  the  fever.  It  is  also  thought  to  be  highly  beneficial 
for  the  young  sufferer  to  sleep  on  the  tender  leaves  of  the 
plantain-tree,  (banana^)  or  the  lotos  flowers ;  and  if,  in  ad- 
dition, striuj^  of  pearls  are  tied  to  different  parts  of  the 
body,  there  is  reason  to  hope  the  patient  will  do  well. — 
Roberts. 

Ver.  7.  I  charge  you,  O  ye  daugnters  of  Jerusa- 
lem, by  the  roes,  and  by  the  hinds  of  the  field, 
that  ye  stir  not  up,  nor  awake  my  love,  till  he 
please. 

See  on  9  Sam.  3. 18. 

Here  again  the  custom  illustrates  the  passage ;  it  would 
be  considered  barbarous  in  the  extreme  to  awake  a  person 
out  of  his  sleep.  How  often,  in  going  to  the  house  of  a 
native,  you  are  saluted  with  "  NitUra^ndlU'kardrf*  i.  e.  '*  He 
sleeps.*'^  Ask  them  to  arouse  him :  the  reply  is,  *'  Kooddika" 
i.  e.  "  I  cannot.*'  Indeed,  to  request  such  a  thing  shows  at 
once  that  you  are  grifiSn,  or  new-comer.  **  Only  think  ot 
that  ignorant  Englishman :  he  went  to  the  house  of  our 
chief,  and  being  told  he  was  asleep,  he  said  he  must  see 
him,  and  actually  made  such  a  noise  as  to  awake  him ; 
and  then  laughed  at  what  he  had  done." — Robebtb. 

The  antelope,  like  the  hind,  with  which  it  is  so  fre- 
quently associated  in  scripture,  is  a  timid  creature,  ez> 
tremely  jealous  and  watchful,  sleeps  little,  is  easily  dis- 
turbed, takes  alarm  on  the  slightest  occasion ;  and  Uie  mo- 
ment its  fears  are  awakened,  it  flies,  or  seems  rather  to  dis- 
appear, from  the  sight  of  the  intruder.  Soft  and  cautious  ia 
the  step  which  interrupts  not  the  light  slumbers  of  this  p^entle 
and  suspicious  creature.  It  is  probable,  from  some  hints  in 
the  sacred  volume,  that  the  shepherd,  in  the  eastern  desert, 
scmielimea  wished  to  beguile  the  tedibus  moments,  hy  con- 
templating the  beautifuf  form  of  the  sleeping  antelope.  But 
this  was  a  gratification  he  could  not  hope  to  enioy,  unli-iis 
he  approached  it  with  the  utmost  care,  and  maintained  a 
profound  eiience.  When,  therefore,  an  Oriental  charged 
his  companion  by  the  antelope,  not  to  disturb  the  repose  of 
another,  he  intimated,  b^  a  most  expressive  and  b^utiful 
allusion,  the  necessity  of'^using  the  greatest  circumspection. 
This  statement  imparts  a  great  degree  of  clearness  and 
energy,  to  the  solemn  adjuration  which  the  spouse  twice 
addresses  to  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  when  she  charged 
them  not  to  disturb  tne  repose  of  her  beloved :  "  I  charge 
Tou,  O  ye  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  br  the  roes,  (the  ante- 
lop^,)  and  by  tne  hinds  of  the  field,  tnat  ye  stir  not  np,  nor 
awake  my  love,  till  he  please."    In  this  language,  which  is 

Sastoral,  and  equally  beautifbl  and  si^ificant,  the  spouMS 
elieately  intimates  her  anxiety  to  detain  her  Lord,  that  she 
may  enjoy  the  happiness  of  contemplating  his  glory:  her 
deep  sense  of  the  evil  nature  and  bitter  consequences  ol  sin ; 
her  apprehension,  lest  her  companions,  the  members  of  het 
family,  should  by  some  rash  and  unholy  deed  provoke  him 
to  depart ;  and  how  reasonable  it  was,  that  they  who  coveted 
the  socie^  of  that  beautiful  creature,  and  were  accustomed 
to  watch  over  its  riumbers  in  guarded  silence,  rhotdd  b& 
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eqnaUy^  cautioiis  not  to  disturb  the  eomn»iiiio&  whicli  die 
then  enjoyed  with  her  Sayiour. — Pixtox. 

Ver.  8.  The  voice  of  my  beloved !  behold,  he 
Cometh  leaping  upon  the  mountains,  skipping 
upon  the  hills. 

See  on  Ps.  18.  33. 

Ver.  8.  The  voice  of  my  beloved!  behold,  he 
Cometh  leaping  upon  the  mountains,  skipping 
upon  the  hills.  9.  My  beloved  is  like  a  roe,  or 
a  young  hart :  behold,  he  standeth  behind  our 
wall,  he  looketh  forth  at  the  window,  showing 
himself  through  the  lattice. 

Mr.  Harmer  thinks  this  means  the  green  wall,  as  it  were, 
of  a  kiosque,  or  eastern  arbour,  which  is  thus  described  by 
Lady  M.  W.  Montague :  '  In  the  midst  of  the  garden  is  the 
kiosque,  that  is,  a  large  room,  commonly  beautified  with  a 
fine  fountain  in  the  midst  oi  it.  It  is  raised  nine  or  ten 
steps,  and  enclosed  with  gilded  lattices,  round  which  vines, 
jessamines,  and  honeysuckles,  make  a  sort  of  ^reen  wall ; 
large  trees  are  planted  round  this  place,  which  is  the  scene 
of  their  greatest  pleasures." — Burdbr. 

In  the  Song  or  Solomon,  the  spouse  more  than  once  com- 
pares  her  beloved  to  the  antelope,  particularly  alluding  to 
the  wonderful  elasticity  of  its  limte,  and  the  velocity  with 
which,  by  a  few  leaps,  it  scales  the  loftiest  precipice,  or 
oounds  from  one  clin  io  another.  Waiting  with  eager  ex- 
pectation his  promised  coming,  she  hears  him  at  last  speak- 
ing peace  ana  comfort  to  her  soul :  and  instantly  describes 
him  as  hastening,  in  the  ardour  of  nis  love,  to  her  relief,  and 
surmounting  with  ease  every  obstruction  in  his  way. — 

PAXTON. 

Dr.  Russel  observes,  that  the  two  species  of  antelopes 
about  Aleppo,  in  Syria,  '*  are  so  eitremely  fleet,  that  the 
greyhounds,  though  very  good,  can  seldom  take  ihem,  with- 
out the  assistance  of  a  falcon,  unless  in  soft,  deep  ground." 
The  following  occurrence  proves  the  strong  attachment 
which  some  of  the  Arabs  cherish  for  these  animals :  "  A 
little  Arab  girl  brought  a  young  antelope  to  sell,  which  was 
bou?ht  by  &  Greek  merchant,  whose  tent  was  next  to  me, 
for  half  a  piaster.  She  had  bored  bo^h  ears,  into  each  of 
which  she  had  inserted  two  small  pieces  of  red  silk  riband. 
She  told  the  purchaser,  that  as  it  could  run  about  and  lap 
milk,  he  mieht  be  able  to  rear  it  np;  and  that  she  should 
not  have  sola  it,  but  that  she  wantea  money  to  buy  a  riband, 
which  her  mother  could  not  afford  her:  then  almost  smoth- 
ering the  little  animal  with  kisses,  she  delivered  it,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  and  ran  away.  The  merchant  ordered  it 
to  be  killed  and  dressed  for  supper.  In  the  close  of  the 
evening,  the  girl  came  to  take  her  last  farewell  of  her  little 
pet,  knowing  that  we  were  to  decamp  at  daybreak.  When 
she  was  told  that  it  was  killed,  she  seemed  much  surprised, 
sayinff  that  it  was  impossible  that  anybody  conid  be  so  cmel 
as  to  kill  such  a  pretty  creature.  On  its  being  shown  to 
her,  with  its  throat  cut,  she  bturst  into  tears,  threw  the 
money  in  the  man's  face,  and  ran  away  crjring."  (Parson's 
Travels.>-B0RnEii. 

Ver.   10.  My  beloved  spake,  and  said  unto  me, 
Rise  up,  my  love,  my  fair  one,  and  come  away. 
^11.  For,  lo,  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over 
antd  gone. 

The  Orientals  distinguish  their  winter  into  two  parts,  or 
rather  the  depth  of  winter,  from  the  commencement  and 
termination  of  the  season,  by  the  severity  of  the  cold.  This, 
which  lasts  about  forty  days,  thejr  call  Murbania.  To  this 
rigorous  part  of  the  season,  the  wise  man  seems  to  refer,  in 
that  beautiful  passage  of  the  Song:  "  Rian  up,  my  love,  my 
fair  one,  and  come  away.  For,  lo,  the  winter  is  past,  the 
rain  is  over  and  gone ;  the  flowers  appear  on  the  eanh : 
vne  time  of  the  sin^ng  of  birds  is  come ;  and  the  voice  of 
the  turtle  Is  heard  in  our  land."  If  we  explain  this  text  by 
the  natural  phenomena,  these  words,  "  the  rain  is  over  and 

Sone,"  cannot  be  considered  as  an  exposition  of  the  prece- 
ing  clause,  "  for,  lo,  the  winter  is  past;"  and  as  denoting, 
;hat  the  moist  part  of  the  year  was  entirely  gone,  along  wiSx 


which.  Dr.  Rnasel  assores  ns,  all  mial  delights  abandon 
the  plains  of  S^ria :  but  the  meaning  is,  that  the  Murbania, 
the  depth  of  winter,  is  past  and  over,  and  the  weather  be- 
come agreeably  warm;  the  rain  has  just  ceased,  and  eon- 
sequently,  has  left  the  sure  and  agreeable  prospect  of  un- 
disturbed and  pleasant  serenity,  for  several  days.  It  had 
been  no  inducement  to  the  spouse  to  quit  her  apartments 
with  the  view  of  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  the  country,  to 
be  told,  that  the  ramy  season  nad  completely  terminated, 
and  the  intense  heats  of  summer,  under  which  almost  aav 
plant  and  flower  sickens  and  fieides  away,  had  conunenceol 
— ^Paxtom. 

Ver.  12.  The  flowers appoiT  on  the  earth:  the 
time  of  the  singing,  of  birds  is  come,  and  the 
voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  great  towns  of  Syria,  during^  the 
pleasant  weather  m  winter,  freouently  leave  their  homes, 
and  give  entertainments  to  their  rriends  under  tents,  pitchea 
in  the  country  for  that  purpose.  In  April,  and  pan  of  May, 
they  retire  to  the  gardens ;  and  in  the  heat  of  summer,  re- 
ceive their  guests  in  the  summer-houses,  or  under  the  shade 
of  the  trees.  The  same  custom  seems,  from  the  invitation  of 
the  bridegroom,  to  have  prevailed  in  the  land  of  Canaan 
in  the  time  of  Solomon.  The  inhabitants  of  Aleppo  make 
their  excursion  very  early  in  the  season;  and  the  cold 
weather  is  not  supposed  by  Solomon  to  have  ceased  long 
before,  since  it  is  distinctly  mentioned.  In  ^yria,  the  nar- 
cissus flowers  during  the  whole  of  the  Murbania ;  hyacinths 
and  violets,  at  latest,  before  it  is  quite  over.  Therefore, 
when  Solomon  says  the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth,  he  does 
not  mean  the  time  when  the  earliest  flowers  disclose  their 
bloom,  but  when  the  verdant  turf  is  thickly  studded  with 
all  the  rich,  the  gav,  and  the  diversified  profusion  of  an 
oriental  spring.  Tnis  delightful  season  is  ushered  in  at 
Aleppo  about  the  middle  of  February,  by  the  appearance 
of  a  small  cranes-bill  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  mean- 
ders throueh  its  extensive  gardens ;  and  a  few  days  after, 
so  rapid  is  tne  progress  of  vegetation,  all  the  beauty  of  spring 
is  displayed:  about  the  same  time,  the  birds  renew  their 
songs,  when  Thevenot  visited  Jordan,  on  the  sixteenth  of 
April,  he  found  the  little  woods  on  the  margin  of  the  river, 
filled  with  nightingales  in  full  chorus.  This  is  rather 
earlier  than  at  Aleppo,  where  they  do  not  appear  till  nearly 
the  end  of  the  month.  These  facts  illustrate  the  strict  pro- 
priety of  Solomon^s  description,  every  circumstance  of 
which  is  accurately  copied  irom  nature.— Paxton. 

Ver.  14.  O  my  dove,  iha4  art  in  the  clefts  of  the 
Tock,  in  the  secret  placet  of  the  stairs,  let  me 
see  thy  cotmtenance,  let  me  hear  thy  voice';  for 
sweet  is  thy  voice,  and  thy  countenance  is 
comely. 

See  on  Ps.  68. 13. 

The  Tamul  translation  has,  instead  of  "  conntenanee," 
"form:"  "  Thjr  form  is  comelv."  Dr.  Boothroyd  says, 
"  stairs'*  is  certainly  improper ;  but  may  there  not  be  here 
an  allusion  to  the  ancient  custom  of  building  towers  in  the 
East,  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  doves  1  I  have 
seen  one  which  bad  stairs  inside,  (probably  to  enable  a 
person  to  ascend  and  watch  for  the  approach  of  strangers;) 
on  the  outside  were  numerous  holes,  in  regular  order, 
where  the  doves  concealed  themselves,  and  brought  up 
their  young.  It  is  common  to  call  a  female  by  the  narae 
of  dove,  but  it  refers  more  to  secrecy  than  beauty.  The 
mother  of  Ramar  said  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  go  to  the 
desert,  but  she  did  not  mention  the  reason  to  her  husband ; 
upon  which  he  said,  by  way  of  persuading  her  to  tell  him, 
"  Oh  1  my  dove,  am  I  a  stranger  V* — Roberts. 

The  pnrase,  w)iich  we  render  the  secret  places  of  the 
stairs,  may.  with  more  propriety,  be  translated,  the  secret 
crevices  of  the  precipitous  rcMcks;  for  the  original  term 
signifies  a  place  so  high  and  steep,  that  it  cannot  be  ap- 
proached but  by  ladders.  So  closely  pursued  were  the 
people  of  Israel,  and  so  unable  to  resist  the  assault  of  their 
enemies,  that,  like  the  timid  dove,  they  fled  to  the  fast- 
nesses of  the  mountains,  and  the  boles  of  the  rocks.— 
Paxton. 
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Yer.  15.  Take  us  the  foxes,  %e  Utile  foxes,  that 
spoil  the  vines ;  for  our  rines  have  tender  grapes. 

Foxes  are  observed  by  many  anibors  to  be  fond  of  grapes, 
and  to  make  great  havoc  in  vineyards.  Anstophanes  (in 
his  E<^uiles)  compares  soldiers  to  foxes,  who  ^il  whole 
countries,  as  the  others  do  vineyards.  Galen  (in  his  book 
of  Aliments)  tells  ns,  that  hunters  did  not  scruple  to  eat  the 
flesh  of  foxes  in  autumn,  when  they  were  grown  fat  with 
feeding  on  grapes.— Bubdbr. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Ver.  5.  I  charge  you,  O  ye  daughters  of  Jerusa- 
lem, by  the  roes,  and  by  the  hinds  of  the  iield, 
that  ye  stir  not  up,  nor  awake  my  love  till  he 
please. 

See  on  cb.  S.  7. 

Ver.  6.  Who  is  this  that  cometh  out  of  the  wilder- 
ness* like  pillars  of  smoke,  perfumed  with 
myrrh  and  frankincense,  with,  all  powders  of 
the  merchant  7 

The  use  of  perfumes  at  eastern  marriages  is  common; 
and  upon  great  occasions  very  profuse.  Not  only  are  the 
garments  scented  till,  in  the  Psalmist's  language,  they 
smell  of  myrrh,  aloes,  and  cassia ;  it  is  also  customary  for 
virgins  to  meet,  and  lead  the  procession,  with  silver  gilt 
pots  of  perfumes ;  and  sometimes  aromatics  are  burned  in 
the  windows  of  all  the  houses  in  the  streets  through  which 
the  procession  is  to  pass,  till  the  air  becomes  loaded  with 
fragrant  odours.  In  allusion  to  this  practice  it  is  demand- 
ed, "  Who  is  this  that  cometh  out  of  the  wilderness  like 
pillars  of  smoke,  perfumed  with  myrrh  and  frankincense  1" 
Bo  liberally  were  these  rich  perfames  burned  on  this  occa- 
sion, that  a  pillar  of  smoke  ascended  from  the  censers,  so 
high,  that  it  could  be  seen  at  a  considerable  distance ;  and 
the  nerfume  was  so  rich,  as  to  equal  in  value  and  fragrance 
all  tne  powders  of  the  merchant.  The  ctstom  of  burning 
perfumes  on  these  occasions  still  continues  in  the  East;  for 
Lady  Marv  Wortley  Montague,  describing  the  reception  of 
a  young  Turkish  bride  at  tne  bapiio,  sa^, "  Two  virgins 
met  her  at  the  door ;  two  others  nlled  silver  gilt  pots  with 
perfumes,  and  began  the  procession,  the  rest  following  in 
pairs,  to  tlte  numtwr  of  thirty.  In  this  order  they  mardied 
round  the  three  rooms  of  the  baenio.*'  And  Maillet  in- 
forms us,  that  when  the  ambassadors  of  an  eastern  mon- 
arch, sent  to  propose  marriage  to  an  E&yptian  queen,  made 
their  entrance  into  the  capital  of  that  kingdom,  the  streets 
through  which  they  passed  were  strewed  with  flowers,  and 
precious  odours  burning  in  the  windows,  from  very  early 
m  the  morning,  embalmed  the  air. — Paxton. 

Ver.  11.  Go  forth,  O  ye  daughters  of  Zion,  and 
behold  King  Solomon  with  the  crown  where- 
with his  mother  crowned  him  in  the  day  of  his 
espousals,  and  in  the  day  of  the  gladness  of  his 
heart. 

Such  a  ceremony  as  this  was  customary  among  the  Jews 
at  their  marriages.  Maillet  informs  us  the  crowns  were 
made  of  different  materials.    Describing  the  custom,  as 

I  practised  by  the  members  of  the  Greek  church,  who  now 
ive  in  Egypt,  he  says,  "  that  the  parties  to  be  married  are 
S laced  opposite  to  a  reading-desk,  upon  which  the  book  of 
e  gospels  is  placed,  and  upon  the  book  two  crowns,  which 
are  made  of  such  materials  as  people  choose,  of  flowers,  of 
cloth,  or  of  tinsel.  There  he  Qne  priest)  continues  his 
benedictions  and  prayei^  into  which  ne  introduces  all  the 
patriarchs  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  after  that  places 
these  crowns,  the  one  on  the  head  of  the  bridegroom,  the 
other  on  that  of  the  bride,  and  covers  them  both  with  a 
veil."  After  some  other  ceremonies,  the  Driest  concludes 
the  whole  by  taking  off  their  crowns,  and  oismissing  them 
with  prayers. — Bvbder. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
Yer.  9.  Thou  hast  ravisW  my  heart,  my  sister, 


my  spouse ;  thou  hast  nmsht^  my  heart  with 
one  of  thine  eyes,  with  one  chain  of  thy  neck. 

There  is  a  singularity  in  this  imagery,  which  has  much 
perplexed  the  critics;  and  perhaps  it  is  not  possible  to 
ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  poet  bevond  a  doubt  Sup- 
posing the  royal  bridegroom  to  have  bad  a  profile^  or  side 
view  of  his  bride,  in  the  present  instance,  onlv  one  eye,  or 
one  side  of  her  necklace,  would  be  observable ;  yet  this 
charms  and  overpowers  him.  Tertullian  mentions  a  cus- 
tom in  the  East,  of  women  unveiling  only  one  eye  in  con- 
versation, while  they  keep  the  other  covered :  and  Niebuhr 
mentions  a  like  custom  in  some  parts  of  Arabia.  This 
brings  us  to  nearly  the  same  interpretation  as  the  above. 
(Wuliams.)— BtmoBR. 

Ver.  12.  A  garden  enclosed  is  my  sister,  my 
spouse;  a  spring  shut  up,  a  fountain  sealed. 

This  morning  we  went  to  see  some  remarkable  places 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethlehem.  The  first  place  that 
we  directed  our  course  to,  was  those  famous  fountains, 
pools,  and  gardens,  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter  distant 
from  Bethlehem,  southward,  said  to  have  been  the  contri- 
vance and  delight  of  King  Solomon.  To  these  works  and 
places  of  pleasure,  that  great  prince  is  supposed  to  allude, 
£U:cl.  ii.  0,  6,  where,  among  the  other  instances  of  his 
magnificence,  he  reckons  up  his  gardens,  and  vineyards, 
and  pools.  As  for  the  pools,  they  are  three  in  number, 
lying  in  a  row  above  eacn  other,  being  so  dispottfd  that  the 
waters  of  the  uppermost  may  descend  into  the  flfcond,  and 
those  of  the  second  into  the  third.  Their  figure  is  quad* 
rangular;  the  breadth  is  the  same  in  all,  amounting  to 
about  ninety  paces;  in  their  length  there  is  some  difference 
between  them,  the  first  being  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
paces  long,  the  second  two  hundred,  the  third  two  htmdred 
and  twenty.  They  are  all  lined  with  wall,  and  plastered, 
and  conlam  a  great  depth  of  water.  Close  by  the  pools  is 
a  pleasant  castle  of  a  modem  structure ;  and  at  about  the 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  forty  paces  IVom  them  is  a 
fountain,  from  which,  principally,  they  derive  their  waters. 
This  the  friars  will  have  to  be  that  Haled  fowntain^  to  which 
the  holy  spouse  is  compared,  Cant.  iv.  \%  and,  in  confirm- 
ation of  tnis  opinion,  Uiey  pretend  a  tradition,  that  King 
Solomon  shut  up  these  springs,  and  kept  the  door  of  them 
sealed  with  his  signet,  to  the  end  that  he  might  nrescrve 
the  waters  for  his  own  drinking,  in  their  natural  freshness 
and  purity.  Nor  was  it  difficult  thus  to  secure  them,  they 
rising  under  ground,  and  havine  no  avenue  to  them  but  by 
a  little  hole,  like  to  the  mouth  of  a  narrow  well.  Through 
this  hole  you  descend  directly  down,  but  not  without  some 
difficulty,  for  about  four  yards,  and  then  arrive  in  a  vaulted 
room,  fifteen  paces  long,  and  eight  broad.  Joining  to  this 
is  another  room,  of  the  sante  fashion,  but  somewhat  less. 
Both  these  rooms  are  coverea  with  handsome  stone  arche& 
very  ancient,  and  perhaps  the  work  of  Solomon  himself. 
Below  the  pools  here  runs  down  a  narrow  rockv  valley, 
enclosed  on  both  sides  with  high  mountains.  This  the 
friars  will  have  to  be  the  encUsed  garden  alluded  to  in  the 
same  place  of  the  Canticles  before  cited.  What  tnnh  there 
may  be  in  this  cdnjecture.  I  cannot  absolutely  pronounce. 
As  to  the  pools,  it  is  probaole  enough  they  may  be  the  same 
with  Solomon's ;  there  not  being  the  like  store  of  excellent 

Piring-water  to  oe  met  with  anywhere  else  throughout  all 
alestine.  (Maundrell.)--BiniDBi. 
F6irouz,  a  vizier,  having  divorced  his  wife  Chemsen- 
nissa,  on  suspicion  of  criminal  conversation  with  the  sultan, 
the  brothers  of  Chemsennissa  applying  for  redress  to  their 
judge,  '*  My' lord,"  said  they,  "we  had  rented  toF6iroux 
a  most  delightfbl  garden,  a  terrestrial  paradise ;  be  took 
possession  of  it,  encompassed  with  high  walls,  and  planted 
with  the  most  beautiful  trees,  that  bloomed  with  flowers  and 
fruit.  He  has  broken  down  the  walls,  plucked  the  tender 
flowers,  devoured  the  finest  fruit,  and  would  now  restore 
to  us  this  garden,  robbed  of  every  thing  that  contributed  to 
render  it  delicious,  when  we  gave  him  admission  to  It." 
F6irouz,  in  his  defence,  and  the  sultan  in  his  aUention  to 
Chemsennissa'^  innocence,  still  carry  on  the  same  allegory 
of  the  garden,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  author .^Bunnsa. 

Ver.  16.  Awake,  O  north  wind,  and  come,  tbon 
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flOQth ;  blow  upon  iny  gaxden,  thai  the  spices 
thereof  may  flow  out  Let  my  beloved  come 
into  his  garden,  and  eat  his  pleasant  fruits. 

The  siiffocating  heats  wailed  oa  the  wings  of  the  south 
wind  from  the  glowing  sands  of  the  desert^  are  felt  more  or 
less  in  all  the  oriental  regions ;  and  even  m  Italy  itself,  al- 
thon^hfar  distant  from  the  terrible  wastes  of  the  neigh- 
bonnng  continents,  where  they  produce  a  eeneral  languor, 
and  difficulty  of  respiration.  A  wind  so  uual  or  iniurious 
to  the  people  of  the  East,  must  be  to  them  an  objector  alarm 
or  disma;^.  Yet,  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  its  pestilential 
blast  is  mvited  by  the  spouse  to  come  and  blow  upon  her 
garden,  and  waft  its  fragrance  to  her  beloved.  If  the  south 
wind$  in  Judea  are  as  oppressive  as  they  are  in  Barbary 
and  Egypt,  and  as  the  winds  from  the  desert  are  at  Aleppo, 
(which,  according  to  Rnssel,  are  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
south  winds  in  Canaan;)  or  if  th^  are  only  very  hot,  as 
Le  Bruin  certainly  foond  them  m  October,  would  the 
spouse  have  desired  the  north  wind  to  depart,  as  Bochart 
renders  it,  and  the  south  wind  to  blow  1  The  supposition 
cannot  be  admitte^.  An  inspired  writer  never  departs 
from  the  strictest 'truth  and  propriety  in  the  use  of  figures, 
according  to  the  rules  of  oriental  composition ;  and  there- 
fore a  meaning  directly  opposite  must  be  the  true  one,  to 
correspond  with  the  physical  character  of  that  wind.  The 
nature  of  the  prayer  also  requires  a  different  version ;  for 
Is  it  to  be  suppoeed  that  the  spouse,  in  the  same  breath, 
would  desire  two  directly  opposite  winds  to  blow  upon  her 
garden  1  It  now  remains  to  inquire,  if  the  ori^nal  text 
will  admi^f  another  version;  and  it  must  be  evident,  that 
the  only  flmculty  lies  in  the  term  which  we  render,  Come 
thou,  riow  the  verb  bo,  siraifies  both  to  come  and  to  de- 
part ;  literally,  to  remove  irom  one  place  to  another.  In 
this  sense  of  ^oing  or  departing,  it  is  used  in  the  prophecies 
of  Jonah  twice  in  one  verse :  "  He  found  a  ship  (baa^  go- 
ing to  Tarshish ;  so  he  paid  the  fare  thereof,  and  went  down 
into  it  (labo^  to  go  with  them."  It  occurs  again  in  this 
sense  in  the  book  of  Ruth,  and  is  so  rendered  in  our  trans- 
lation :  "  He  went  (yayabo)  to  lie  down  at  the  end  of  the 
heap  of  com."  The  going  down  or  departure  of  the  sun, 
is  expressed  byji  derivative  of  the  same  verb  in  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy :  "  Are  they  not  on  the  other  side  Jordan, 
l^  the  way  where  the  sun  goet^  dawn  T*  Joshua  uses  it  in 
the  same  sense :  "  Unto  the  preat  sea,  (Mebo,)  towards  the 
going  down  of  the  sun,  shall  be  your  coast."  The  passage, 
then,  under  consideration,  may  be  rendered  in  this  manner, 
putting  the  address  to  the  south  wind  in  a  parenthesis: 
Arise,  O  north  wind,  (retire^  thou  south,)  blow  upon  my 
garden,  let  the  sf>ices  thereof^  flow  forth,  that  mv  oeloved 
may  come  into  his  garden,  and  eat  his  pleasant  fruits. 

This  conclusion,  were  any  confirmation  necessary  to  es- 
tablish so  plain  a  troth,  is  verified  by  the  testimony  of  Le 
Bruin,  already  quoted,  who,  in  the  course  of  his  travels  in 
Palestine,  found,  ftom  experience,  that  it  produced  an  op- 
pressive heat,  not  the  gentle  and  inviting  warmth  which 
Sanctins  supposed.  No  traveller,  so  far  as  the  writer  has 
been  able  to  discover,  gives  a  favourable  accotrat  of  the 
south  wind ;  consequentiyjh  cannot  be  an  object  of  desire ; 
the  view  therefore  which  Harmer  first  gave  of  this  text,  is, 

in  everjT  respect,  entitled  to  the  preference:  "Awake,  O 
loith  wind,  (depart,  thou  south,)  blow  upon  my  garden,  that 

iie  spices  thereof  may  flow  out."— Paxtor. 

CHAPTER  V. 
Ver.  2.  I  sleep,  but  my  heart  waketh:  it  is  the 
voice  of  my  beloved  that  knocketh,  sayings 
Open  to  me,  my  sister,  my  love,  my  dove»  my 
undefiled :  for  mv  head  is  filled  with  dew,  Md 
my  locks  with  the  drops  of  the  night 

See  on  ch.  6. 9. 

7er.  4.  My  beloved  put  in  his  hand  hy  the  hole 
of  the  dooff  and  my  bowels  were  moved  for 
him. 

In  the  capital  of  Egypt,  also,  all  their  locks  and  kep  are 
nt  wood ;  tney  have  none  of  iron,  not  even  for  their  city 

Sates,  which  may  with  ease  be  opened  without  a  key.   The 
^ys,  or  bits  of  tixnber^.with  little  pieccsof  wire,  lift  up 


other  pieces  of  wir  Ahat  are  in  the  lock,  and  enter  into 
certain  little  holes,  out  of  which  the  ends  of  the  wires  thai 
are  in  the  key  have  just  expelled  the  correqx>nding  wires , 
upon  which  the  gate  is  opened.  But  to  aceompiish  this, 
a  key  is  not  necessary  j  the  Enrptian  lock  is  so  imperfectly 
made,  that  one  may  without  diflicalty  open  it  wiin  his  fii^ 
ger,  armed  with  a  little  soft  paste.  The  locks  in  Canaan, 
at  one  time,  do  not  seem  to  nave  been  made  with  greater 
art,  if  Solomon  allude  to  the  ease  with  which  they  were 
frequently  opened  without  a  key:  **  My  beloved  put  in  his 
hand  by  the  hole  of  the  door,  and  myoowela  were  moved 
for  him."— Paxton. 

Yer.  5.  I  rose  up  to  open  to  my  beloved;  and  my 
hands  dropped  vdth  myrrh,  and  my  fingers  with 
sweet-smelling-myrrh.  upon  the  handles  of  the 
lock. 

« 

When  the  spouse  rose  from  her  bed  to  open  to  her  be- 
loved, her  hand  dropped  myrrh,  (balsam,)  and  her  fingers 
sweet-smelling  myrrh,  on  the  handles  of  the  lo<^  In  this 
remark,  she  seems  to  allude  rather  to  a  liquid  than  a  pow- 
der: for  the  word  rendered  dropped,  signifies  to  distil  as 
the  neavens  or  the  clouds  do  rain,  or  as  the  mountains  are 
said  to  distil  new  wine  from  the  vines  planted  there,  or  as 
the  inverted  cups  of  lilies  shed  their  roscid  or  honey  drops. 
The  same  term  is  figuratively  applied  to  words  or  dis- 
course, which  are  said  to  distil  as  the  dew,  and  drop  as  the 
rain ;  but  still  the  allusion  is  to  some  liquid.  As  a  noun,  it 
is  the  name  of  stacte,  or  myrrh,  distilling  from  the  tree  of  its 
own  accord,  without  ineisi<Hi.  Again,  the  word  rendered 
sweet-smelling  signifies  passing  off,  distilling,  or  trickling 
dowA ;  and,  therefore,  in  its  present  connexion,  more  na- 
turally refers  to  a  fluid  than  to  a  drjr  powder.  If  these  ob- 
servations be  just,  it  will  not  be  dlimcult  to  ascertain  the 
real  sense  of  the  passage. 

When  the  spouse  rose  from  her  bed,  to  open  the  door  ol 
her  apartment,  she  hastily  prepared  to  receive  her  beloved, 
by  washing  herself  with  myrrh  and  water ;  or,  according 
to  an  established  custom  m  the  East,  bj  anointing  her 
head  with  liquid  essence  of  balsam:  a  pfirt  of  which,  in 
either  case,  might  remain  on  her  hands  and  fingers,  and 
from  them  trickle  down  cm  the  handles  of  the  lockw— 
Paxton. 

Ver.  7.  The  watchmen  that  went  about  the  city 
found  me,  they  smote  me,  they  wounded  me : 
the  keepers  of  the  walls  took  away  my  veil 
from  me. 

See  on  Ezek.  33.  S. 

They  plucked  oft  her  veil,  in  order  to  discover  who  she 
was.  It  is  well  known  that  the  eunuchs,  in  the  eastern 
countries,  are  at  present  authorized  to  treat  the  females  un- 
der their  charge  m  this  manner. — ^Burdxr. 

Yer.  10.  My  beloved  is  white  and  ruddy,  the 
chiefest  among  ten  thousand. 

In  our  translation,  the  church  represents  her  Saviour  as 
the  standard-bearer  in  the  armies  of  the  living  God.  "My 
beloved  is  white  and  ruddy,  the  chiefest  amonc  ten  thou- 
sand;" or,  according  to  the  margin,  a  standard-bearer 
among  ten  thousand.  These  phrases  are  made  s3mony- 
mous,  on  the  groundless  sapposition  that  a  standard-bearer 
is  the  chief  of  the  company;  for  amone  the  modem  Orien- 
tals, a  standard-bearer  is  not  the  chief,  more  than  among 
the  nations  of  Europe.  He  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  lowesC 
commissioned  oflicer  in  the  corps  who  bears  the  colours. 
This,  however,  seems  to  be  merely  a  mistake  of  our  trans- 
lators, in  rendering  the  phrase  dagvl  merftabak.  If  we  un- 
derstand by  the  word  dag^d,  such  a  flag  as  is  carried  at  the 
head  of  onr  troops,  then,  as  the  Hebrew  participle  is  the 


the  standard  is  displayed.  It  was  not  a  mark  of  supericff 
dignity  in  the  East  to  display  the  standard,  but  it  was  a  mark 
or  dignity  and  honour  to  liave  the  standard  carried  before 
one;  and  the  same  idea  seems  to  be  entertained  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.    The  pasBage  thamis  tightly  truiriattfi 
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thus :  My  beloved  is  while  and  nidd7,%nd  honourable,  as 
one  before  whom,  or  around  whom,  toi  thousand  standards 
are  borne. 

The  eompUment  is  returned  by  her  Lord  in  these  wordi: 
"  Thou  art  oeautilul,  O  my  love,  as  Tirzah,  comely  as  Je- 
rasalem,  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners;"  and  again, 
"  Who  is  she  that  looketh  forth  as  the  mominr,  fair  as  the 
moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners  1" 
Mr.  Harmer  imagines  ih^t  these  texts  re&r  to  a  marriage 

Erocession,  surrounded  with  flambeaux.  But  what  is  terri- 
le  in  a  company  of  women,  even  although  "  dressed  in 
rich  attire,  suripunded  with  nuptial  flambeaux,"  blazing 
ever  so  fiercely  %  Besides,  his  view  sinks  the  last  member 
of  the  comparison,  and,  indeed,  seems  to  throw  over  it  an 
air  of  ridicule:  Who  is  this  that  looketh  forth  as  the  morn- 
ing, fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  and  dazzling,  like  a 
bride  lighted  home  with  flaknbeauxl  The  common  trans- 
latioD  certaml]^  sustains  much  better  the  dignity  of  the  last 
clause,  while  it  gives  the  genuine  meaning  or  (cs^n)  aim, 
which,  in  every  passage  of  scripture  where  it  occurs,  si^i- 
fies  either  terrible,  or  the  tumult  and  conAision  of  mind 
which,  terror  produce.\ — ^Paxton. 

Ver.  12.  His  eyes  are  as  the  eyes  of  doves  by  the 
rivers  of  water,  washed  with  milk,  and  fitly  set 

Hebrew,  for  filly  set,  "  sitting  in  ftilness ;"  that  is,  "  fitly 
placed,  and  set  as  a  precious  stone  in  the  foil  of  a  ring.^' 
"  See  that  youth^  what  a  beautiful  eye  he  has  I  it  is  like  a 
sapphire  set  in  silver ;"  which  means,  the  metal  represents 
the  white  and  the  blue,  the  other  part  of  the  eye.  The 
eyes  of  their  more  sacred  idols  are  made  of  precious  stones. 
"  Washed  with  milk."  Though  people  thus  wash  them- 
selves after  a  funeral,  the  custom  is  also  spoken  of  by  way 
of  figure,  as  a  matter  of  great  joy.  "  Oh !  yes,  they  are  a 
happy  pair ;  they  wash  themselves  with  milR.**  '*  The  joy 
is  as  great  as  bemg  bathed  in  milk."  But  some  do  thus  ac- 
tually wash  their  bodies  three  or  four  times  a  month,  and 
the  effect  is  said  to  be  cooling  and  pleasing.  I  suppose, 
however,  it  arises  as  much  from  an  idea  of  luxury,  as  any 
other  cause.  Th^  residence  of  the  eod  Vishnoo  is  said  to 
be  surrounded  by  a  sba  op  milk,  which  may  also  be  an- 
other reason  to  induce  the  devotee  thus  to  bathe  himself^— 

ROBBBTS. 

The  eyes  of  a  dove,  always  brilUant  and  lovely,  kindle 
with  peculiar  delight  by  the  side  of  a  crystal  brook,  for  this, 
is  her  favourite  haunt;  here  she  loves  to  wash  and  to 
quench  her  thirst.  But  the  inspired  writer  seems  to  inti- 
mate, that  not  satisfied  with  a  single  rivulet,  she  delights 
especially  in  those  places  which  are  watered  with  numer- 
ous streams,  whose  full  flowing  tide  approaches  the  height 
of  the  banks,  and  offers  her  an  easy  and  abundant  supply. 
They  seem  as  if  they  were  washed  with  milk,  from  their 
shinmg  whiteness ;  and  fitly,  rather  folly  set,  like  a  gem 
set  in  gold,  neither  too  prominent  nor  too  depressed,  but 
so  formed  as  with  nice  adaptation  to  fill  up  the  socket. — 
Paztom. 

Ver.  15.  His  legs  are  as  pillars  of  marble  set 
upon  sockets  of  fine  goldf;  his  countenance  is 
as  Lebanon,  excellent  as  the  cedars. 

"  His  thighs  are  as  pillars  of  marble,  fixed  upon  pedes- 
tals of  fine  gold ;"  alluding  to  his  sandals  bound  on  his  feet 
with  golden  ribands;  or,  perhaps,  expressive  of  the  feet 
themselves,  as  bein^  of  a  redder  tincture  than  the  legs  and 
thighs.  The  Asiatics  used  to  die  their  feet  of  a  deep  red 
colour.  Thus  the  lover  in  Gitagovinda  says,  O  damsel, 
shall  I  die  red  with  the  juice  of  alactaca,  those  beautiful 
feet,  which  will  make  the  full-blown  land  lotos  blush  with 
ahnme  1    (Sir  W.  Jones.)— Bubdbb. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Ver.  4.  Thon  art  beautiful,  O  my  love,  as  Tir- 
zah;  comely  as  Jerusalem;  terrible  as  an  army 
with  banners. 

This  and  the  next  chapter  give  an  idea  of  what  were  the 
notions  of  beauty  in  the  bride;  she  was  like  the  cityof  Tir- 
Eab,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  A  handsome  Hin- 
doo female  is  compared  to  the  sacred  city  of  Seedambaram. 
The  fcllowing,  also^  are  signs  of  beaut^  in  an  eastern  wo- 


man :  her  skin  is  the  colour  of  pold ;  her  hands,  nans,  and 
soles  of  the  feet,  are  of  a  reddish  hue ;  .^fer  limbs  must  be 
smooth,  and  her  gait  like  the  stately  swan.  Her  feet  are 
small,  like  the  beautiful  lotus ;  her  waist  is  slender  as  the 
lightning ;  her  arms  are  short,  and  her  fingers  resemble  the 
five  petals  of  the  k&ntha  fiower ;  her  breasts  are  like  the 
young  cocoa-nut,  and  her  neck  is  as  the  trunk  of  the  areca- 
tree.  Her  mouth  is  like  the  ambal  flower,  and  her  lips  as 
coral  I  her  teeth  are  like  beautiful  pearls;  her  nose  is  nigh, 
and  lifted  up,  like  that  of  the  chameleon,  (when  raised  to 
snuff  the  wind ;)  her  eyes  are  like  the  sting  of  a  wasp,  and 
the  karungu-vally  flower;  her  brows  are  like  the  bow,  and 
nicely  separated ;  and  her  hair  is  as  the  black  cloud.— Ro^ 


Ver.  9.  My  dove,  my  undefiled,  is  but  one :  she 
is  the  ofUyone  of  her  mother,  she  is  the  choice 
dne  of  her  that  bare  her. 

The  conjugal  chastity  of  the  dove  has  been  celebrated 
by  every  writer,  who  has  described  or  alluded  to  her  char- 
acter. She  admits  but  of  one  mate ;  she  never  forsakes 
him  till  death  puts  an  end  to  their  union:  and  never  aban- 
dons of  her  own  accord,  the  nest  which  tneir  united  labour 
has  provided.  £lian,  and  other  ancient  writers,  affirm, 
that  the  turtle  and  the  wood-pigeon  punish  adulteiy  with 
death.  The  black  pigeon,  when  her  mate  dies,  obstmately 
rejects  the  embraces  of  another,  and  continues  in  a  wid- 
owed state  for  life.  Hence,  among  the  Egyptians,  a  black 
pigeon  was  the  symbol  of  a  widow  who  declined  to  enter 
again  into  the  marriage  relation.  This  fact  was  so  well 
known,  or  at  least  so  generally  admitted  among  the  an* 
cieots,  that  Tertullian  endeavours  to  establish  the  doctrine 
of  monogamy  by  the  example  of  that  bird.  These  facts 
have  been  trans&rred  by  later  authors  to  the  widowed  tur- 
tle, which,  deaf  to  the  solicitations  of  another  mate,  eon* 
tinues,  in  mournful  strains,  to  deplore  her  loss,  till  death 
puts  a  perigd  to  her  sorrows.  These  facts  unfold  the  true 
reason,  that  the  church  is  by  Solomon  so  frequently  com* 
pared  to  the  dove. — Paxton. 

Ver.  11.  I  went  down  into  the  garden  of  nuts,  to 
see  the  fruits  of  the  valley,  and  to  see  whether 
the  vine  flourished,  and  the  pomegranatea 
budded. 

See  on  ch.  7. 11,  ISL 

.     CHAPTER  VII. 
Ver.  1.  How  beautiful  are  thy  feet  with  shoes,  O 
prince's  daughter  I  the  joints  of  thy  thighs  are 
like  jewels,  the  work  of  the  hands  of  a  cunning 
workman. 

The  word  rendered  ^otnts  means  the  concealed  dress,  or 
drawers,  which  are  stiU  worn  bv  the  Moorish  and  Turkish 
women  of  rank.  Lady  M.  W.  Montague,  in  describing  her 
Turkish  dress,  savs,  "the  first  part  of  my  dress  is  a  pair 
of  drawers,  very  full,  that  reacnes  down  to  my  shoes,  and 
conceals  the  legs  more  modestly  than  your  petticoats ;  they 
are  of  a  thin,  rose-coloured  damask,  brocaded  with  flowers.** 

— BURDXB. 

Ver.  3.  Thy  two  breasts  are  like  two  young  roes 
that  are  twins. 

See  on  ch.  S.  8. 

Ver.  4.  Thy  neck  u  as  a  tovirer  of  ivory ;  thine 
eyes  like  the  fish-pools  in  Heshbon,  by  the 
gate  of  Bathrabbim ;  thy  nose  tf  as  the  towei 
of  Lebanon,  which  looketh  towards  Damascus. 

Whatever  is  majestic  and  comely  in  the  human' coim^ 
tenance ;  whatever  commands  the  reverence,  and  excites 
the  love  of  the  beholder, — ^Lebanon,  and  its  towering  ce* 
dars,  are  employed  by  the  sacred  writers  to  express.  In 
the  commenoation  of  the  church,  the  countenance  of  her 
Lord  is  as  Lebanon,  excellent  as  the  cedars :  while  in  ths 
eulogium  which  he  pronounces  on  his  beloved,  one  fea- 
ture of  her  countenance  is  compare^  to  the  bifbest  peak 
of  that  mountain,  to  the  Sannin,  which  rises,  with  miyestaa 
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mndenr,  above  the  tallest  cedars  that  adorn  its  sommits: 
"Thy  nose  is  as  the  tower  of  Lebanon,  which  looketh 
towards  Damascus."  Caimet  imagines,  wit  a  no  small  degree 
of  probabilii]r»  that  the  sacred  writer  alludes  to  an  elegant 
tower  of  white  marble,  which,  in  his  days,  crowned  the 
mimmit  of  a  lofty  precipice,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  river 
Barradj  foams,  about  tne  distance  of  two  miles  from  Da- 
mascus. When  Maundrell  visited  the  place,  he  found  a 
small  structure,  like  a  sheik's  sepulchre,  erected  on  the 
highest  jvoint  of  the  precipice,  where  it  had  probably  stood. 
From  this  elevated  station,  which  forms  a  part  ox  Leba- 
non, the  traveller  enjoyed  the  most  perfect  view  of  the  city. 
S^  charming  was  the  landscape,  so  rich  and  diversified  the 
scenery,  that  he  confessedly  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  tear 
himself  away  from  the  paradise  of  delights  which  bloomed 
at  his  feet.  Nor  was  a  very  late  traveller  less  delighted 
with  tfais  most  enchanting  prospect. — Paxton. 

Ver.  5.  Thy  head  upon  thee  is  like  Carmel,  and 
the  hair  of  thy  head  like  purple ;  the  King  is 
held  in  the  galleries. 

The  only  remarkable  mountain  on  the  western  border 
of  Canaan,  is  Carmel,  which  lies  on  the  seacoast,  at  the 
south  end  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  and  is  iVequently  men- 
tioned in  the  sacred  writings.  On  this  mountain,  which  is 
very  rocky^  and  about  two  thousand  feet  in  height,  the 
prophet  Elijah  fixed  his  residence :  and  the  monks  of  the 
Greek  church,  who  have  a  convent  upon  it,  show  the  in- 
quisitive stranger  the  grotto,  neatly  cut  out  in  the  solid  rock, 
where,  at  a  distance  from  the  tumult  of  the  world,  the  ven- 
erable seer  reposed.  At  the  distance  of  a  league  are  two 
fountains,  which  they  pretend  the  prophet,  by  his  miracu- 
lous powers,  made  to  spring  out  of  the  eann ;  and  lower 
down,  towards  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  is  the  cave  where 
he  instructed  the  people.  It  is  an  excavation  in  the  rock, 
cut  very  smooth,  both  above  and  below,  of  about  twenty 
races  in  lensfth,  fifteen  in  breadth,  and  very,  high  *,  and 
Thevenot,  who  paid  a  visit  to  the  monks  of  Mount  Car- 
mel, pronounces  it  one  of  the  finest  grottoes  that  can  be 
seen.  The  beautiful  shaf>e  and  towering  height  of  Carmel, 
furnish  Solomon  with  a  striking  simile,  expressive  of  the 
loveliness  and  majesty  of  the  church  in  the  eyes  of  her 
Redeemer :  "  Thy  head  upon  thee  is  like  Carmel,  and  the 
hair  of  thy  head  like  purple:  the  King  is  held  in  the  gal- 
leries." The  mountam  itself  is  nothing  but  rock.  The 
monks,  however,  have  with  great  labour  covered  some  parts 
of  it  with  soil,  on  which  they  cultivate  flowers  and  fruits 
of  various  kinds ;  but  the  fields  around  have  been  celebra- 
ted in  all  Ages  for  the  extent  of  their  pastures,  and  the  rich- 
ness of  their  verdure.  So  great  was  the  fertility  of  this 
region,  that,  in  the  language  of  the  sacred  writers,  the  name, 
Carmel,  is  often  equivalent  to  a  fruitful  field.  This  was 
undoubtedly  the  reason  that  the  covetous  and  churlish  Na- 
bal  chose  it  for  the  range  of  his  numerous  flocks  and  herds. 
— ^Paxton. 

Yer.  8.  I  said,  I  will  go  up  to  the  palm-tree,  I 
will  take  hold  of  the  boughs  thereof ;  now  also 
thy  breasts  shall  be  as  clusters  of  the  vine,  and 
the  smell  of  thy  nose  like  apples. 

See  on  ch.  S.  3. 

Yer.  11.  Come,  my  beloved,  let  us  go  forth  into 
the  field;  let  us  lodge  in  the  villaffa  12.  Let 
us  get  up  early  to  the  vineyards ;  let  us  see  if 
the  vine  flourish,  whether  the  tender  grape  ap- 
pear, and  the  pomegranates  bud  forth :  there 
i^-ill  I  give  thee  my  loves. 

In  the  gardens  around  Aleppo,  commodious  villas  are 
built,  'for  the  use  of  the  inhaoitants,  to  which  they  retire 
during  the  oppressive  heats  of  summer.  Here,  amid  the 
wild  and  almost  impervious  thickets  of  pomegranate,  and 
other  fruit-bearing  trees,  the  languid  native  and  exhaust- 
ed traveller  find  a  delightful  retreat  fVom  the  scorching 
beams  of  the  sun.  A  similar  custom  of  retiring  into  the 
country,  and  taking  shelter  in  the  eardens,  at  that  season, 
appears  to  have  been  followed  in  Palestine,  in  ages  very 
feoioie* 


The  exquisite  pllhsure  which  an  Oriental  feels,  while  ha 
reclines  under  the  deep  shade  of  the  pomegranate,  the  appKe, 
and  other  fruitful  trees,  in  the  Syrian  gardens,  which,  uni- 
ting their  branches  over  his  head,  defend  him  from  the 
flowing  firmament,  is  well  described  by  Russel.  "  Revived 
y  the  freshening  breeze,  the  purling  of  the  brooks,  and  the 
verdure  of  the  groves,  his  ear  will  oatch  the  melody  of  the 
nightingale,  delightful  beyond  what  is  heard  in  England ; 
with  conscious  CTatitude  to  heaven,  he  will  recline  on  the 
simple  mat,  ana  bless  the  hospitable  shelter.  Beyond  the 
limits  of  the  gardens,  hardly  a  vestige  of  verdure  remains 
the  fields  are  turned  into  a  parched  and  naked  waste."  It 
Persia,  Mr.  Martyn  found  the  heat  of  the  external  air  quite 
intolerable.  In  spite  of  eveir  precaution,  the  moistnre  of 
the  body  being  soon  quite  exhausted,  he  grew  restless,  and 
thought  he  should  have  lost  his  senses,  and  concluded,  tba» 
though  he  might  hold  out  a  day  or  two,  death  was  inevita- 
ble. Not  only  the  actual  enjoyment  of  shade  and  water 
difibses  the  sweetest  pleasure  through  the  panting  bosom 
of  an  Oriental,  but  what  is  almost  inconceivable  to  the  na- 
tive of  a  northern  clime,  even  the  very  idea,  the  simple  re- 
currence of  these  gratifications  to  the  mind,  conveys  a  lively 
satisfaction^  and  a  renovating  energy  to  his  heart,  when 
ready  to  fail  him  in  the  midst  of  the  burning  desert.  "  He 
who  smiles  at  the  pleasure  we  received,"  says  Lichtenstein, 
"  from  only  being  reminded  of  shade,  or  thinks  this  ob- 
servation trivial,  must  feel  the  force  of^  an  African  sun,  to 
have  an  idea  of  the  value  of  shade  and  water." — ^Paxtom. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 
Ver.  2,  I  would  lead  thee,  and  hiing  thee  into 
my  mother's  house,  who  would  instruct  me :  I 
would  cause  thee  to  drink  of  spiced  wine  of  the 
juice  of  my  pomegranate. 

The  fragrant  odour  of  the  wines  produced  in  the  vine* 
yards  of  Lebanon,  seems  chiefly  to  have  attracted  the  no- 
tice of  our  translators.  This  quality  is  either  factitious  or 
natural.  The  Orientals,  not  satisfied  with  the  fragrance 
emitted  by  the  essential  oil  of  the  gr^,  frequently  put 
spices  into  their  wines,  to  increase  their  fiavour.  To  this 
practice  Solomon  alludes'in  these  words:  "I  would  cause 
thee  to  drink  of  spiced  wine  of  the  juice  of  mjrpomegra- 
nate."  But  Savary,  in  his  Letters  on  Greece,  affirms,  that 
various  kinds  of  naturally  perfnmed  wines,  are  produced 
in  Crete  and  some  of  the  neighbouring  islands :  and  the 
wine  of  Lebanon,  to  which  the  sacred  writer  alludes,  was 
probably  of  the  same  species. — ^Paxton.         ^ 

Yer.  6.  Set  me  as  a  seal  upon  thy  heart,  as  a  seal 
upon  thine  arm :  for  love  is  strong  as  death ; 
jealousy  is  cruel  as  the  grave :  the  coals  thereof 
are  coals  of  fire,  which  hath  a  most  vehement 
flame. 

When  a  husband  is  going  to  a  distant  eountnr,  the  wife 
says  to  him,  "  Ah  I  place  me  as  a  seal  upon  thy  heart,"  t.  e. 
let  me  be  impressed  on  thy  affections,  as  the  seal  leaves  its 
impression  upon  the  wax.  "  Let  not  your  arms  embrace 
another ;  let  me  only  be  sealed  there :"  "  for  love  is  strong 
as  death,  jealousy  is  cruel  as  the  grave."— Roberts. 

This  alludes  to  jewels,  having  the  name  or  portrait  of 
the  beloved  person  engraved  on  it,  and  worn  next  the  heart, 
or  on  the  arm.  In  the  pictures  of  the  eastern  princesses 
and  heroines,  there  is  sometimes  a  large  square  jewel  on 
the  forepart  or  the  arm,  a  little  below  the  shoulder.  "  When 
all  the  persons  had  assembled  in  the  divan,  every  one  re- 
mained sitting  or  standing  in  his  place  without  moving ,  till 
in  about  half  an  hour  came  two  fcapudschis,  one  of  whom 
carried  the  imperial  signet-ring^  and  presented  it  to  the 
grand  vizier,  who  arose  from  his  sofa,  and  received  the 
signet-rine  with  a  kind  of  bow,  )rissed  it,  put  it  ca  his 
hand,  took  it  off  again,  and  put  it  in  the  bag  in  which  it 
had  been  before,  and  placea  both  in  a  pocket  at  the  left 
side  of  his  kaftan,  as  it  were  upon  his  heait."    (Schultz.) 

— RoSBNBfULUSR. 

Yer.  14.  Make  haste,  my  heloved,  and  be  thou 
like  to  a  roe,  or  to  a  young  hart,  upon  ibtb 
mountains  of  spices. 

Bee  on  ch.  S,  8, 9. 
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CHAPTER  L 
Yer.  3.  The  ox  knoweth  his  owner,  and  the  ass 
his  master's  crib :  but  Israel  doth  not  know,  my 
people  doth  not  consider. 

*'  Ah  \  my  children,  my  cows  and  my  sheep  know  me 
well ;  bat  yon  cease  toacknowled^  me."  "  Alas  I  alas  I  mr 
cattle  know  me  better  than  my  wife ;  I  will  go  and  live  witn 
them,  for  their  love  is  sincere  to  me.  I  will  not  remain* 
any  longer  in  such  a  family;  henceforth  the  affectionate 
cattle  shall  be  my  companions,  they  shall  be  my  children." — 

ROBKRTS. 

Ver.  8.  And  the  daughter  of  Zion  is  left  as  a  cot- 
tage in  a  vineyard,  as  a  lodge  in  a  garden  of 
cuctlmbers,  as  a  besieged  city. 

This  was  a  littib  temporary  hut,  covered  with  boughs, 
straw,  turf,  or  the  like  materials,  for  a  shelter  from  the 
heat  bv  dav,  and  the  cold  and  dews  by  night,  for  the  watch- 
man that  kept  the  garden,  or  vineyard,  during  the  short 
season  while  the  fruit  was  ripening,  (Job  xxvii.  18,)  snd 
presently  removed  when  it  had  served  thst  purpose.  The 
eastern  people  were  probably  obliged  to  have  ^uch  a  con- 
stant watch  to  defena  the  fniit  from  the  jackals.  "  The 
Jackal,"  sajrs  Hasselonist,  "  is  a  species  of  mustela,  which  is 
verv  common  in  Palestine,  especially  during  the  vintage, 
and  often  destroys  whole  vineyards,  and  gardens  of  cucum* 
bers." — BvRDER.^ 

Yer.  9.  Except  the  Lord  of  hosts  had  left  unto 
us  a  very  small  remnant,  we  should  have  been 
as  Sodom,  and  we  should  have  been  like  unto 
Gromorrah. 

See  on  Job  4.  9. 

Ver.  18.  Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall 
be  as  \yhite  as  snow ;  though  they  be  red  like 
crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool. 

This,  by  many,  is  believed  to  refer  to  the  strength  of  the 
colour,  and  to  the  difficulty  of  discharging  it :  and  though  I 
do  not  presume  to  coniradtct  that  opinion,  it  may  perhaps 
be  suggested  to  have  an  additional  meaning.  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke  says,  '*  Some  copies  have  (pt^vmi)  ke'tka/nAmt  like 
crimson  garments." 

The  iniquities  of  Israel  had  become  verv  great.  In  the 
10th  verse  the  rulers  are  addressed  as  if  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah ;  and  in  the  21st,  it  is  said  the  fiiithful  city  had 
become  a  harlot.  In  the  29th,  "  They  shall  be  asliamed 
of  the  oaks  which  ye  have  desired,  and  ye  shall  be  con- 
founded for  the  gardens  that  ye  have  chosen."  Is  it  not 
certain  that  these  references  to  Sodom,  to  a  harlot,  and  the 
gardens,  allude  to  the  wickedness,  tne  idolatir,  and  the 
union  which  Israel  had  formed  with  theheatneni  For 
what  purposes  were  the  gardens  or  groves  used,  of  which 
the  frequenters  were  to  be  ashamed  1  No  doubt,  for  the 
same  as  those  in  the  East  at  the  present  day.  The  courte- 
sans of  the  temples  receive  those  in  the  groves,  who  are 
ashamed  to  go  to  their  houses.  Those  wretched  females 
are  called  SoU-kiUikal^  i.  e.  parrots  of  the  orotb.  **  The 
wicked  vouth  is  always  gathering  floivers  in  the  arove." 
'*  Thou  hideous  wretch  I  no  one  will  marry  thee;  thou  art 
not  fit  for  the  grove.*'    (See  on  chap.  Ixvi.  17.) 

Scarlet,  or  crimson,  was  the  favourite  colour  of  the  an- 
cient heathen  prostitutes.  fJer.  iv.  30.)  "  And  when  thou 
art  spoiled,  what  wilt  thou  ao  1  Though  thou  clothest  thy- 
self with  CRIMSON,  though  thou  deckest  thee  with  oroa- 
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meats  of  gold,  thouga  thou  rentest  thy  face  with  painting* 
in  vain  shalt  thou  make  thyself  fair ;  thy  lovers  will  de- 
spise thee."  This  is  an  exact  description  of  the  dress,  and 
other  modes  of  allurement,  used  by  a  female  of  the  same 
character,  at  this  day.  (Rev.  zvii.  4.)  "  The  woman  was 
arrayed  in  purple  and  scarlet  colour,  and  decked  with 
^old  and  precious  stones  and  pearls ;  having  a  golden  cup 
m  her  hand,  full  of  abominations  and  filthiness  of  her  for- 
nication: And  upon  her  forehead  was  a  name  written, 
Mysterv,  Babylon  the  Great,  the  Mother  of  Harlots 
and  Aoominations  of  the  Earth."  In  that  most  vivid 
description  of  Ezekiel  (chap,  zxii.)  of  the  idolatries  of  Sa- 
maria and  Jerusalem,  they  are  represented  as  two  harlots, 
and  there  such  disclosures  are  made  as  convey  a  most 
frightful  picture  of  the  depravity  of  the  people.  "  She  in- 
creased her  whoredoms :  for  when  she  saw  men  portray- 
ed upon  the  wall,  the  -images  of  the  Chaldeans  portrayed 
with  vERMiuoN."  Her  paramours, also, were" ezceeiung 
in  DIED  attire  upon  their  heads."  The  sacred  prostitutes 
of  the  temple  always  have  their  garments  of  scarlet,  crim- 
son, or  vermilion. — Roberts. 

Ver.  22.  Thy  silver  is  become  dross,  thy  wine 
mixed  with  water. 

This  is  an  image  used  for  the  adulteration  of  wine  with 
more  propriety  than  may  at  first  appear,  if  what  Thevenot 
says  of  the  people  of  the  Levant  orlate  times,  were  true  of 
them  formerly.  "They  never  mingle  water  Vith  their 
wine  to  drink,  but  drink  by  itself  what  water  they  think 
proper  for  abating  the  strength  of  the  wine."  It  is  remark- 
able, that  whereas  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  by  mixed  vjine, 
always  understood  wine  diluted  and  lowered  with  water, 
the  Hebrews,  on  the  contrary,  generally  mean  by  it,  wine 
made  stronger  and  more  inebriating,  by  the  addition  of 
hi^fher  and  more  powerful  ingredients,  such  as  honey, 
spices,  defrutum,  (or  wine  inspissated  by  boiling  it  down 
to  two  thirds,  or  one  half  of  the  quantity,)  myrrh,  man- 
dragora,  opiates,  and  othfer  strong  drugs.  Such  were  the 
exhilarating,  or  rather  stupifying  mgreoients,  which  Helen 
mixed  in  the  bowl,  together  with  tne  wine,  for  her  guests 
oppressed  with  grief,  to  raise  their  spirits,  the  composition  ' 
of  which  she  had  learned  in  Egypt.  Such  was  the  spiced 
vjvne  mentioned  Solomon's  Song  viii.  2 ;  and  how  much 
the  eastern  people,  to  this  day,  deal  in  artificial  liquors  of 
prodigious  strength,  the  use  of  wine  being  forbidden,  may 
be  seen  in  a  curious  chapter  of  Kempfer,  upon  that  subject. 

— LOWTH. 

Ver.  25.  And  I  will  turn  my  hand  npon  thee, 
and  purely  purge  away  thy  dross,  and  take 
away  all  thy  tin. 

Ttie  propriety  of  the  denunciation  will  appear  from  the 
following  circumstance :  "  Silver,  of  all  the  metals,  suf- 
fers most  f^om  an  admixture  of  tin,  a  very  small  quantity 
serving  to  make  that  metal  as  brittle  as  glass ;  and,  what 
is  worse,  being  with  difiicultyseparated  from  it  again.  The 
very  vapour  of  tin  has  the  same  effect  as  the  metal  itself,  cm 
silver,  gold,  and  copper,  rendering  them  brittle.'*  (New  and 
Complete  Dictionary  ot  Arts,  ait.  Tin.)— Burder. 

Ver.  29.  For  they  shall  be  ashamed  of  the  oaks 
which  ye  have  desired,  and  ye  shall  be  con- 
founded  for  the  gardens  that  ye  have  chosen. 

In  the  language  of  the  Hebrews,  every  place  where  plants 
and  trees  were  cultivated  with  greater  care  than  in  the  open 
field,  was  caHed  a  garden.  The  idea  of  such  an  enclosure 
was  certainly  borrowed  from  the  garden  of  Eden,  whidi 
the  bountiful  Creator  planted  for  the  reception  of  his  fa- 
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Tonrite  creature.    The  garden  of  Hesperides,  in  eastern 
fables,  was  protected  by  an  enormous  serpent;  and  the 

gardens  of  Adonis,  among  the  Greeks,  may  be  traced  to 
le  same  origin ;  for  the  terms  "  horti  Adonides/^  the  gar- 
dens of  Adonis,  we>e  used  by  the  ancients  to  signify  gar- 
dens of  pleasure,  which  corresponds  with  the  name  of 
Paradise,  or  the  garden  of  Eden,  as  korti  Adonis  answers 
to  the  garden  of  the  Lord.  Besides,  the  gardens  of  primi- 
tive nations  were  commonly,  if  not  in  every  instance,  de- 
voted to  religious  purposes.  In  these  shady  retreats  were 
celebrated,  for  a  long  succession  of  ases,  the  rites  of  pagan 
superstition.  Thus,  Jehovah  calls  tne  apostate  Jews,  "  a 
people  that  provoked  me  continually  to  anger  to  my  face, 
that  sacrificeth  in  gardens."  And  m  a  preceding  cnapter, 
the  prophet  threatens  them  in  the  name  or  the  Lord :  "  They 
shall  be  ashamed  of  the  oaks  which  ve  have  desired,  and 
ye  shall  be  confounded  for  the  gardens  which  ye  have 
chosen."  The  inspired  writer  not  only  mentions  these  gar- 
dens, but  also  makes  a  clear  allusion  to  the  tree  of  life,  of 
rather  of  knowledge,  both  of  which  were  placed  in  the 
midst  of  Paradise. — Paxton. 

Ver.  30.  For  ye  shall  be  as  an  oak  whose  leaf 
£ideth,  and  as  a  garden  that  hath  no  water. 

See  on  Ps.  1. 3. 
•  In  the  hotter  parts  of  the  eastern  countries,  a  constant 
supply  of  water  is  so  absolutely  necessary  for  the  cultiva- 
tion, and  even  for  the  preservation  and  ezistenee  of  a  gar- 
den, that  should  it  want  water  but  for  a  few  days,  every 
thing  in  it  would  be  burnt  up  with  the  heat,  and  totally  de- 
stroyed. There  is  therefore  no  garden  whatever  in  those 
countries,  but  what  has  such  a  certain  supply,  either  from 
some  neighbouring  river,  or  from  a  reservoir  of  water 
collected  from  springs,  or  filled  with  rain-water  in  the  pro- 
per season,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  afford  ample  provision 
for  the  rest  of  the  year. — BuRDfiR. 

CHAPTER  II. 
Ver.  4.  Ana  he  shall  judge  among  thd  nations, 
and  shall  rebuke  many  people;  and  they  shall 
beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their 
spears  into  pruning-hooks :  nation  shall  not  lift 
up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they 
learn  war  any  more. 

Bee  on  Joel  3.  tO. 

Ter.  8.  Their  land  also  is  full  of  idols ;  they  wor- 
ship the  work  of  their  own  hands,  that  which 
their  own  fingers  have  made. 

This  is  a  true  and  literal  description  of  India:  the  travel- 
ler cannot  proceed  a  mile,  through  an  inhabited  country, 
without  seeing  idols  and  vestiges  of  idolatry  in  every  direc- 
tion. See  their  vessels,  their  implemeniji  of  husbandry, 
their  houses,  their  furniture,  their  ornaments,  their  sacred 
trees,  their  domestic  and  public  temples ;  and  they  all  de- 
clare that  the  land  is  full  of  idols. — Roberts. 

Ver.  13.  And  upon  all  the  cedars  of  Lebanon, 
that  are  high  and  lifted  up,  and  upon  all  the 
oaks  of  Bashan. 

See  on  Dent.  3.  25. 

Ver.  20.  In  that  day  a  man  shall  cast  his  idols  of 
silver,  and  his  idols  of  gold,  which  they  made 
each  one  for  himself  to  worship,  to  the  moles, 
Mnd  to  the  bats. 

This,  no  doubt,  refers  to  the  total  destruction  of  idolatry. 
"  To  the  bats,"  (  VirdZ*,)  those  of  the  smaller  species ;  as  the 
larger  are  eaten  by  the  Hindoos,  and  were  also  used  as  an 
article  of  food  by  the  Assyrians.  The  East  maybe  termed 
the  country  of  bats:  they  hang  by  hundreds  and  thousands 
in  caves,  ruins,  and  under  the  roofs  of  lar^  buildings.  To 
enter  such  places,  especially  aAer  rain,  is  most  oncnsive. 
I  have  lived  in  rooms  where  it  was  sickening  to  remain,  on 
account  of  the  smell  produced  by  those  creatures,  and 
whence  it  was  almost  impossible  to  expel  them,  what 
^       He  appearance  of  the  creatture,  its  sunken  diminutive 


eye,  its  short  legs,  (with  which  it  cannot  walk,)  its  leather^ 
like  wings,  its  half-hairy,  oily  skin,  its  offensive  ordure  ever 
^d  anon  dropping  on  the  ground,  its  time  for  food  and 
sport,  darkness,  "  when  evil  spirits  also  range  abroad." 
makes  it  one  of  the'most  disgusting  creatures  to  the  people 
of  the  East.  No  wonder,  then,  that  its  name  is  used  by  th* 
Hindoos  (as  by  the  prophet)  for  an  epithet  of  contempi 
When  a  house  ceases  to  please  the  inhabitants,  on  account 
of  being  haunted,  they  say,  (and  also  do,)  eive  it  to  the  bals, 
"  Alas !  alas !  my  wife  and  children  are  dead :  my  houses, 
my  buildings,  are  all  given  to  the  bats."  "  The  liats  are 
now  the  possessors  of  the  once  splendid  mansions  of  royal- 
ty." People  ask,  when  passing  a  tenaniless  house,  "  Why 
is  this  habitation  given  to  the  bats  7"  "  Go,  miiicreant,  go, 
or  I  will  give  thee  to  the  bats."  <*  The  old  magician  has 
been  swearing  we  shall  all  be  given  to  the  bats."— Roberts. 
The  bat  is  a  winged  quadruped,  the  link  which  connects 
the  four-footed  animal  and  the  bird.  It  is  a  most  deformed 
and  hideous  creature,  which  uniformly  endeavours  to  shun 
the  li^ht  of  day,  as  if  conscious  of  its  dfisgnsting  aspect,  and 
fixes  Its  abode  m  the  horrid  cavern,  or  the  ruined  habitation. 
The  great,  or  Temat  bat,  belongs  to  the  East,  and  was  not 
altogether  unknown  to  the  ancients.  It  is  noted  for  its  cru- 
elty, voracity,  and  fihhiness.  It  is  more  mischievous  than 
any  other  species  of  bat;  but  it  carries  on  the  work  of  de- 
struction by  open  force,  both  during  the  night  and  day.  It 
kills  poultry  and  small  birds ;  attacks  men,  and  oHen  wounds 
them  in  the  face.  This  unsightly  animal,  sa^' Forbes, 
fixes  its  dwelling  among  owls  and  noxious  reptiles  in  the 
desolate  tower,  or  lonely,  unfrequented  mausofeam,  which 
it  seldom  or  never  leaves,  except  in  the  dusk  of  evenine. 
In  the  East,  where  they  grow  to  an  enormous  size,  their 
stench  is  so  intolerable  tnat  it  is  impossible  to  remain  many 
seconds  to  examine  the  place.  Into  the  vault  or  trench  of 
the  mole,  and  those  dismal  abodes  frequented  by  the  Ter* 
nat  bats,  which  man  can  scarcely  endure  to  visit,  the  idola> 
ter,  terrified  by  the  destructive  judgments  of  a  just  and 
righteous  Gkxl,  shall  cast  his  idols  ofsilver,  and  his  idols  <^ 

S>ld,  which  he  made  for  himself  to  worship;  regardless  of 
eir  intrinsic  value,  ashamed  of  the  trust  he  reposed  in 
them,  and  distracted  by  the  terrors  of  the  Almighty,  he 
shall  cast  them  in  desperation  and  scorn  out  of  his  sight, 
that,  freed  from  the  useless  encumbrance,  he  may  escaj^e  for 
his  life.  "  In  that  day  a  man  shall  cast  his  idols  of  silver, 
and  his  idols  of  gold,  which  they  made  each  one  for  him- 
self to  worship,  to  the  moles,  and  to  the  bats."  Instead  of 
building  magnificent  temples  for  their  reception,  where  no- 
thing to  offend  the  senses  is  permitted  to  enter ;  instead  of 
watching  over  them  with  scrupulous  care,  devoting  their 
days,  their  riches,  and  all  thej  possess,  to  their  service,  in- 
stead of  adoring  them  with  insensate  prostrations  and  of- 
ferinp[8,  they  shall  cast  them  to  creatures  so  vile  or  danger- 
ous, mto  places  so  dismal  and  loathsome,  as  to. preclude  the 
possibility  of  returning  to  their  idolatrous  practices.  Or  to 
cast  their  idols  to  the  moles  and  the  bats,  may  signify  the 
uUer  destruction  of  these  objects  of  worship,  when  the 
Greeks  said,  BoAA'  rf  Ko^at^  cast  him  to  tne  ravens,  the 
meaning  was,  cast  him  to  destruction :  and  this  prophecy 
majr  refer  to  a  proverbial  expression  among  the  Jews  of 
similar  import— Pazton. 

CHAPTER  III. 
Ver.  15.  What  mean  ye  that  ye  beat  my  people 
to  pieces,  and  grind  the  &ces  of  the  poor  7  saith 
the  Lord  God  of  hosts. 

"  Ah  !  my  lord,  do  not  thus  crush  my  face:  alas  I  alas  I 
my  nose  and  other  features  will  soon^be  rubbed  away.  Is 
my  face  to  be  made  quite  flat  with  grinding  %  My  heart  is 
squeezed,  my  heart  is  squeezed.  That  head  man  has  been 
grinding  the  faces  of  all  his  people."— Robestb. 

Ver.  16.  Moreover,  the  Lord  saith,  Because  the 

daughters  of  Zion  are  haughty,  and  walk  with 

-  stretched-forth  necks  and  wanton  eyes,  walking, 

and  mincing  05  they  go,  and  making  a  tinkling 

with  their  feet 

In  this,  snd  the  next  eight  verses,  we  have  an  aceurare 
description  of  the  ornaments  and  manners  of  a  Hindoo 
dancing  girl.    These  females  are  {iven  by  their  parents^ 
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when  they  are  abont  seven  years  of  age,  to  the  temples,  for 
Lhe  purposes  of  being  taught  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  gods ; 
of  dancing  before  them,  auring  some  of  their  services,  or 
when  taken  out  in  procession ;  and  to  be  given  to  the  em- 
braces of  the  priests  and  people.  Near  the  temples  and  the 
lopes,  i.  e.  groves,  are  houses  built  for  their  accommodation, 
and  there  they  are  «allowed  to  receive  their  paramours. 
When  they  become  too  old  for  the  duties  of  their  profession, 
iheir  business  is  fo  train  the  young  ones  for  their  diabolical 
services  and  pleasures. 

*'  Walk  with  stretched-forth  necks."  When  the  females 
iance,  they  stretch  forth  their  necks,  and  h^ld  them  awry, 
as  if  their  heads  were  about  to  fall  off  their  shoulders. 
"  And  wanton  eyes."  The  margin,  "  deceiving  with  their 
eyes.*'  As  the  votaries  elide  along,  they  roll  their  eyes, 
^ which  are  painted,)  ana  cast  wanton  glances  on  those 
around.  "Walking  and  mincing;''  margin,  "tripping 
nicely."  Some  parts  of  the  dance  consist  of  a  trinprng  or 
mincing  step,  which  ihey  call  taUe-laUe.    The  len  foot  is 

Cut  first,  and  the  inside  of  the  ri^ht  keeps  following  the 
eel  of  the  former.  "  Making  a  tmkling  with  their  leet." 
This  sound  is  made  bv  the  ornaments  which  are  worn 
round  their  ankles.  The  first  is  a  large  silver  curb,  like 
that  which  is  attached  to  a  bridle ;  the  second  is  of  the 
same  kind,  but  surrounded  by  a  gr^at  number  of  small 
bells;  the  third  resembles  a  bracelet;  and  the  fourth  is  a 
convex  hoop,  about  two  inches  deep. — Roberts. 

Ver.  18.  In  that  day  the  Lord  will  take  away  the 
bravery  of  their  tinkling  ornaments  about  their 
feet,  and  their  cauls,  and  their  round  tires  like 
the  moon. 

After  the  hair  is  platted  and  perfumed,  the  eastern  ladies 
proceed  to  dress  their  heads,  by  tying  above  the  lock  into 
which  they  collect  it,  a  triangular  piece  of  linen,  adorned 
with  various  figures  in  needle-work.  This,  among  persons 
of  better  fashion,  is  covered  with  a  MmtoA,  as  they  call  it, 
which  is  made  in  the  same  triangular  shape,  of  thin  flexi- 
ble plates  of  gold  or  silver,  carefully  cut  through,  and  en- 
graven in  imitation  of  lace,  and  mignt  therefore  answer  to 
(o^a-^nvn)  kasheharmm,  the  moon-like  ornament  mentioned 
by  the  prophet  in  his  description  of  the  toilet  of  a  Jewish 
lady.  A  handkerchief  of  crape,  gauze,  silk,  or  painted 
linen,  bound  close  over  the'sarmah,  and  falling  afterward 
carelessly  upon  the  favourite  lock  of  hair,  completes  the 
head-dress  of  the  Moorish  ladies.  The  kerchief  is  adiust- 
ed  in  the  morning,  and  worn  through  the  whole  of  the  oay : 
in  this  respect  it  differs  from  the  veil,  which  is  assumed  as 
often  as  they  go  abroad,  and  laid  aside  when  they  return 
home.  So  elegant  is  this  part  of  dress  in  the  esteem  of  the 
Orientals,  that  it  is  worn  by  females  of  every  age,  to  height- 
en their  personal  charms.  In  Persia,  the  prophet  Ezekiel 
informs  as,  the  kerchief  was  uscxl  by  women  of  loose  char- 
acter, for  the  purpose  of  seduction ;  for  so  we  understand 
that  passage  in  his  writings, "  Wo  to  the  women  that  sew 
pillows  to  all  arm-holes,  and  make  kerchiefs  upon  the  head 
of  every  stature  to  hunt  sonls."  The  oriental  ladies  delicht- 
ed  in  ornamenting  their  dress  with  devices  of  embroidery 
and  needle-work ;  but  it  was  chiefly  about  the  neck  they 
displayed  theif  taste  and  ingenuity.  To  such  decorations 
the  sacred  writers  of\en  allude,  which  clearly  shows  how 
greatly  they  were  valued,  and  how  much  they  were  used. 
Nor  were  they  confined  to  the  female  sex ;  they  seem  to 
have  been  equally  coveted  by  the  males;  and  a  garment  of 
needle-work  was  freguently  reserved,  as  the  most  accepta- 
ble part  of  the  spoil,  for  the  stem  and  ruthless  warrior.  The 
mother  of  Sisera,  in  the  fondness  of  her  heart,  allotted  to 
her  ion  the  robe  curiously  wrought  with  vivid  colonni  on 
the  neck :  "  To  Sisera,  a  prey  or  divers  colours,  a  prey  of 
divers  colours  of  needle- work,  of  divers  colours  of  needle- 
work on  both  sides,  meet  for  the  necks  of  them  that  take  the 
spoil."— Paxton. 

"  Tinkling  omaments,**  t.  «.  those  which  have  been  de- 
scribed. "Cauls;"  margin, " net- works."  The  caul  is  a 
strap,  or  girdle,  about  four  inches  long,  which  is  placed  on 
the  top  of  the  head,  and  which  extends  to  the  brow  in  a  line 
with  tne  nose.  The  one  I  have  examined  is  made  of  gold, 
and  has  many  joints;  it  contains  forty-five  rubies,  and  nine 
pear!s,  wbicfi  give  it  a  net^work  appearance. 

"  Round  tires  like  the  moon."  The  shape  of  an  orna- 
ment like  the  crescent  moon  is  a  great  favourite  in  all 


parts  of  the  East.  In  Jodges  viii.  21,  it  is  said  that  Gideon 
**  took  away  the  ornaments  that  were  on  the  camels'  ne(iks  *" 
but  in  the  Septuagint,  the  word  omameniSy  is  rendere<i, 
like  ike  nuMm;  so  also  in  the  margin  of  the  English  Bible. 
The  crescent  is  worn  by  P&rvati  and  Siva,  from  whom  pro- 
ceed the  UNOAM,  and  the  principal  impurities  of  the  system. 
No  dancing  girl  is  in  full  dress  without  her  ronna  tires 
like  the  moon. — Roberts. 

Ver.  19.  The  chains,  and  the  bracelets,  and  the 
mufflers. 

These  consist,  first  of  one  most  beautifully  worked,  with 
a  pendent  ornament  tor  the  neck;  there  is  else  a  prorusion 
of^  others,  which  go  round  the  same  part,  ana  rest  on  the 
bosom.  In  making  curious  chains,  the  goldsmiths  of  Eng- 
land do  not  surpass  those  of  the  East.  The  Trichinupofy 
chains  ara^reatlv  valued  by  the  fair  of  our  own  country. 
Th&  *'  bracelets"  are  large  ornaments  for  the  wrists,  m 
which  are,  sometimes  enclosed  small  sells.  The  mufflers 
are,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  not  for  the  face,  but  for  the 
breasts. — RoBsan. 

Ver.  20.  The  bonnets,  and  the  ornaments  of  the 
legs,  and  the  head-bands,  and  the  tablets,  and 
the  ear-rings. 

Besides  ornamental  rings  in  the  nose  and  the  ears,  they 
wore  others  round  the  legs,  which  made  a  tinkling  as  they 
went.  This  custom  has  also  descended  to  the  .present 
times ;  for  Rauwolf  met  with  a  number  of  Arabian  women 
on  the  Euphrates,  whose  ankles  and  wrists  were  adorned 
with  rings,  sometimes  a  good  many  together,  which  moving 
np  and  down  as  they  walked,  made  a  great  noise.  Chardin 
attests  the  existence  of  the  same  custom  in  Persia,  in  Arabia, 
and  in  very  hot  countries,  where  they  commonly  go  without 
stockings,  out  ascribes  the  tinkling  sound  to  little  bells  fas- 
tened to  those  rings.  In  the  East  Indies,  golden  bells 
adorned  the  feet  and  ankles  of  the  ladies  from  the  earliest 
times;  they  placed  them  in  the  flowing  tresses  of  their  hair; 
they  suspenaed  them  round  their  necks,  and  to  the  golden 
rings  which  they  wore  on  their  fingers,  to  announce  their 
superior  rank,  and  exact  the  homage  which  they  had  a  right 
to  expect  f^om  the  lower  orders ;  and  from  the  banks  of  the 
Indus,  it  is  probable  the  custom  was  introduced  into  the 
other  countnes  of  Asia.  The  Arabian  females  in  Pales- 
tine and  Syria,  delight  in  the  same  ornaments,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  statements  of  Dr^  Clarke,  seem  to  claim  the 
honour  of  leading  the  fashion.  "  Their  bodies  are  covered 
with  a  long  blue  shift;  upon  their  heads  they  wear  twc 
handkerchiefs;  one  as  a  hood,  and  the  other  bound  over  it, 
as  a  fillet  acrof«  the  temples.  Jvast  above  the  ri^ht  nostril, 
they  place  a  small  button,  sometimes  studded  with  pearl,  a 
piece  of  glass,  or  any  other  glittering  substance ;  this  is  fast- 
ened by  a  plug,  thrust  through  the  cartilage  of  the  nose. 
Sometimes  they  have  the  cartilaginous  separation  between 
the  nostrils  bored  for  a  ring,  as  large  as  those  ordinarily 
used  in  Europe  for  hanging  curtains :  and  this  pendant  in 
the  upper  lip  covers  the  mouth ;  so  tnat,  in  order  to  eat,  it 
is  necessary  to  raise  it.  Their  faces,  hands,  and  arms,  are 
tattooed,  and  covered  with  hideous  scars;  their  eyelashes 
and  eyes  being  alwa3rs  painted^r  rather  dirtied,  with  some 
dingy  black  or  blue  ]X)wder.  Their  lips  are  died  uf  a  deep 
and  dusky  bine,  as  if  they  had  been  eating  blackberries. 
Their  teeth  are  jet  black:  their  nails  and  fingers  brick  red; 
their  wrists,  as  well  as  tneir  ankle<(,  are  laaen  with  large 
metal  cinctures,  studded  with  sharp  pyramidical  knobs  and 
bits  of  glass.  Very  ponderous  rings  are  also  placed  iff  their 
ears."— Paxtok. 

Ver.  22.  The  changeable  suits  of  apparel,  and  the 
mantles,  and  the  wimples,  and  the  crisping* 
pins. 

The  eastern  ladies  take  great  pride  in  having  man> 
changes  of  apparel,  because  their  faiOiions  never  alter 
Thus,  the  ricn  brocades  worn  by  their  grandmothers,  are 
equally  fashionable  for  themselves.  **  The  mantles.''  A 
loose  robe,  which  is  gracefully  crossed  on  the  bosom. 
"  Wimples."  Probably  the  fine  muslin  which  is  sometimes 
thrown  over  the  head  and  body.  "  Crisping-pins."  This 
has  been  translated,  the  "  little  purses,"  or  ci jibps  !    When 
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the  dancing  girl  is  in  fiiU  dress,  hall  her  lone  hair  is  folded 
in  a  knot  on  the  top  of  the  head,  ani  the  other  half  hangs 
dovm  her  back  in  three  tails.  To  keep  these  from  unbraid- 
jng.  a  small  dasp^  or  fiold  hoop,  carionsly  worked,  is  placed 
at  tne  end  of  each  tau. — Robsrts. 

Yer.  24.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  instead 
of  sweet  smell,  there  shall  b^  stink ;  and  instead 
of  a  girdle,  a  rent ;  and  instead  of  well-set  hair, 
baldness ;  and  instead  of  a  stomacher,  a  girding 
of  sackcloth ;  and  burning  instead  of  bc»aty. 

"  Sweet  smell."  No  one  ever  enters  a  company  without 
being  well  perfumed ;  and  in  addition  to  varioos  scents  and 
oils,  they  are  adorned  with  numerous  garlands,  made  of  the 
roost  odoriferous  flowers.  "  A  girdle."  Probably  that  which 
eoes  round  the  waist,  which  series  to  keep  the  garments  from 
falling,  while  the  girls  are  dancing.  It  is  someHmes  n^ade 
of  silver.  **  W^U-set  hair."  No  ladies  pay  more  attention 
to  the  dressing  of  the  hair  than  do  these ;  for  as  they  never 
wear  caps,  they  take  ffreat  delight  in  this,  their  natural  or- 
nament. "  Baldness,"  in  a  woman,  makes  her  most  con- 
temptible ;  and  formerly,  to  shave  their  head  was  a  most 
degrading  punishment.  "  Stomacher."  I  once  saw  a  dress 
beautifully  plaited  and  stiffened  for  the  front,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  common.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  strong  proof  of 
the  accurate  observations  of  Isaiah  in  reference  to  the 
Jewish  ladies ;  he  had  seen  their  motions,  and  enumerated 
their  ornaments;  and  here  we  have  a  most  melancholy 
picture,  of  the  fallen  state  of  *'  the  daughters  of  Zion." — 
Roberts. 

The  persons  of  the  Assyrian  ladies  are  elegantly  clothed 
and  soented  with  the  richest  oils  and  perfumes^  and  it  ap- 
pears from  the  sacred  scriptures,  that  the  Jewish  females 
did  not  yield  to  them  in  the  elegance  of  their  dress,  the 
beauty  of  their  ornaments,  and  the  fragrance  of  their 
essences.  So  pleasing  to  the  Redeemer  is  the  exercise  of 
divine  grace  in  the  heart  and  conduct  of  a  true  believer : 
"  How  much  better  is  thy  love  '.han  wine,  and  the  smell  of 
thine  ointments  than  all  spices  ?  The  smell  of  thy  garments 
is  like  the  smell  of  Lebanon."  When  a  queen  was  to  be 
chosen  by  the  king  of  Persia  instead  of  Vashti,  the  virgins 
collected  at  Susana,  the  capital,  underwent  a  purification  oi 
twelve  months'  duration,  to  wit,  "  six  montiis  with  oil  of 
myrrh,  and  six  months  with  sweet  odours."  The  general 
Qse  of  such  precious  oils  and  fmgrant  perfumes  among  the 
ancient  Romans^  particularly  among  ladies  of  rank  and 
iashion,  may  be  mferred  from  these  words  of  Virgil  ^^ 

*  Ambrodcque  coma  diTtnam  ▼rnHea  odnrem 
0pfantT«re :  p^dm  vmcU  ftiudt  ad  iinat."— JSb.  lib.  L  L  lOBi 


'*  Prom  her  head  the  ambrosial  locks  breathed  divine  fra- 
grance; her  robe  hung  waving  down  to  the  ground."  In 
the  remote  age  of  Homer,  the  Qreeks  had  already  learnt 
the  lavish  use  of  such  perrnmes ;  for,  in  describing  Juno's 
dress,  he  represents  her  pouring  ambrosia  and  other  per- 
IVunes  all  over  her  body. '  Hence,  to  an  eastern  lady,  no 
panishment  could  be  more  severe,  none  more  mortifving 
to  her  delicacy,  than  a  diseased  and  loathsome  habit  of 
body,  instead  of  a  beautiful  skin,  softened  and  made  agree- 
able with  all  that  art  could  devise,  and  all  that  nature,  so 
prodigal  in  those  countries  of  rich  perfumes,  could  supply. 
Such  was  the  punishment  which  God  threatened  to  send 
upon  the  haughty  daughters  of  Zion,  in  the  days  of  baiah : 
*'  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  instead  of  perfume  there 
shall  be  ill  savour ;  and  instead  of  a  girdle,  a  rent ;  and  in- 
stead of  well-set  hair,  baldness;  and  instead  of  a  stomacher, 
a  girding  of  sackcloth ;  and  a  sun-burnt  skin  instead  or 
beauty." 

The  description  which  Pietro  della  Valle  gives  of  Ms 
own  wife,  an  Assyrian  lady,  born  in  Mesc^xitamia,  and 
educated  at  Bagdad,  whom  he  married  in  that  countrv,  will 
enable  the  reader  to  form  a  prett]jr  distinct  idea  of  the  ap- 
pearance and  ornaments  of  an  oriental  lady  in  full  dress. 
*'  Her  eyelashes,  which  are  long,  and  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  East,  dressed  with  stibulum,  (as  we  often 
read  in  the  holy  scriptures  of  the  Hebrew  women  of  old, 
and  in  Xeoophon  of  Astyages,  the  grandfather  of  Cyrus, 
and  the  Medes  of  that  line,)  give  a  dark,  and,  a«  the  same 
time,  a  majestic  shade  to  the  eyes.    The  oiaaments  of 

cold  and  of  jewels  for  the  head,  for  the  neck,  for  the  arms, 
SL.  .u^  j^^^  m^  f^j.  Q^^  f^  0^^  ^^  ^^f  TiBga  even  on 


I  their  toes,)  are,  indeed,  unlike  those  of  the  Turks,  carried  to 
great  excess,  but  not  of  great  value :  for  in  Bagdad,  jewels 
of  high  price  either  are  not  to  be  had,  or  are  not  used;  and 
they  wear  such  only  as  are  of  little  value,  as  turquoises, 
small  rubies,  emeralds,  carbuncles,  garnets,  pearls,  and  the 
like.  My  spouse  dresses  herself  With  all  of  Uiem,  according 
to  their  fasnion ;  with  exception,  however,  of  certain  ugly 
rings,  of  very  lar^  size,  set  with  jewels,  which,  in  truth 
yeij  absurdly,  it  is  the  custom  to  wear  fastened  to  one  at 
their  nostrils,  like  buffaloes ;  an  ancient  custom,  however, 
in  the  East,  which^as  we  find  in  the  holy  scriptures,  pre- 
vailed among  the  Hebrew  ladies,  even  in  the  time  of  Sol- 
omon. These  nose-rings,  in  compliance  to  me,  die  has  left 
off:  but  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  prevail  with  her  cousin, 
and  her  sisters,  to  do  the  same ;  so  fond  are  they  of  an  old 
custom,  be  it  ever  so  absurd,  who  have  been  long  habituated 
to  it."— Paxton. 

Ver.  26.  And  her  gates  shall  lament  and  mourn : 
and  she,  being  desolate,  shall  sit  upon  the 
ground. 

Sitting  on  the  ground  was  a  posture  that  denoted  mourn- 
ing and  deep  distress.  Lam.  li.  10.  "  We  find  Judea  on 
several  coins  of  Vespasian  and  Titus  in  a  posture  that 
denotes  sorrow  and  captivity — sitting  on  the  ground.  The 
Romans  might  have  an  eye  on  the  customs  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  as  well  as  those  of  their  own  country,  in4he  several 
marks  of  sorrow  they  have  set  on  this  figure.  The  Psalm- 
ist describes  the  Jews  lamenting  their  captivity,  in  the  same 
pensive  posture :  *  By  the  waters  of  Babylon  we  sat  down, 
and  wept  when  we  remembered  thee,  O  Zion.'  But  what 
is  more  remarkable,  we  find  Judea  represented  as  a  woman 
in  sorrow  sitting  oo  the  ground,  in  a  passage  of  the  prophet 
that  foretels  the  very  captivity  recorded  on  this  meoaL" 
(Addison.  )—BtmnKa. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Ver.  1.  Now  will  I  sing  to  my  well-beloved  a 
sonff  of  my  beloved  touching  his  yine3rard.  My 
well-beloved  hath  a  vineyara  in  a  very  fhiitfhl 
hill :  2.  And  he  fenced  it,  and  gathered  out  the 
stones  thereof)  and  planted  it  with  the  choicest 
vine,  and  built  a  tower  in  the  midst  of  it,  and 
also  made  a  wine-press  therein :  and  he  looked 
that  it  should  bring  forth  grapes,  and  it  brought 
forth  wild  grapes. 

The  win^-press,  constructed  fbr  expressing  the  Joice  of 
the  grapes,  does  not  seem  to  be  a  moveable  implement  in 
the  Kast ;  and  our  Lord,  in  the  parable  of  the  vineyard, 
says  expressly,  that  it  was  formed  by  digging.  Chardin 
found  the  wine-press  in  Persia  was  made  aAer  the  same 
manner ;  as  it  was  a  hollow  place  dug  in  the  ground,  and 
lined  with  mason-work.  Besides  this,  they  had  what  the 
Romans  called  laeus^  the  lake,  a  large  open  place  or  vessel, 
which,  by  a  conduit  or  spout,  received  the  must  frofm  the 
wine-press.  In  very  hot  countries  it  was  perhaps  necessary, 
or  at  (east  convenient,  to  have  the  lake  under  ground,  or  m 
a  cave  hewed  out  of  the  rock  for  coolnesai  that  the  heat 
might  not  cause  too  great  a  fermentation,  and  sour  the 
must.  To  these  circumstances  the  prophet  Isaiah  dis- 
tinctly refers,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  chapter:  ''My 
well-oeloved  has  a  vineyard  in  a  very  fVuitAil  hill :  and  he 
fenced  it,  and  gathered  out  the  stones  thereof,  and  planted 
it  with  the  choicest  vine,  and  built  a  tower  in  the  midst  of 
it,  and  also  made  a  wine-press  therein :  and  he  looked  that 
it  should  bring  forth  grapes,  and  it  brought  forth  wild 
grapes."  The  tower  which  the  prophet  mentions,  and 
which  our  Lord  also  introduces  into  one  of  his  parables,  is 
generally  explained  by  commentators,  as  desinied  for  the 
keepers  of  the  vineyard  to  watch  and  defend  the  fruits.  Bnt 
for  this  purpose  it  was  usual  to  make  a  liule  temporary  hn^ 
called  in  the  first  chapter,  not  a  tower,  but  a  cottage,  which 
might  answer  for  the  short  sea-son  while  the  grapes  were 
ripening,  and  was  afterward  removed.  The  tower,  there- 
fore, according  to  Lowth,  means  a  buildmg  of  a  more  per- 
manent nature  and  use;  the  farm  of  the  vineyard,  as  we 
may  call  it,  containing  all  the  ofiees  and  implements,  and  - 
the  wh<^e  apparatus  necessary  for  cultivating  the  vineyard 
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uid  makine  the  vine.  To  this  image  in  the  aDegorj.  the 
situation,  the  manner  of  building,  the  use,  and  the  whole 
service  of  the  temple,  exactly  answered.  They  have  still 
such  towers  for  pleasure  or  use.  In  their  garaens,  in  the 
Driental  regions ;  for  Marcus  Sanutus,  as  quoted  by  Har- 
mer,  informs  as,  that  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Ptolemais  beat  down  the  towers  of  their  gardens  to 
the  ground,  and  removed  the  stones  of  them,  together  with 
those  of  their  burying-places,  on  the  approach  of  the  7  hr- 
tars.  The  gardens  or  Damascus  are  furnished  with  the 
same  kind  of  edifices.  In  most  of  the  ^rdens  near  Aleppo, 
summer-houses  are  built  for  the  reception  of  the  public.  In 
others,  at  a  greater  distance,  are  tolerable  commodious  vil- 
las,  to  which  the  Franks  resort  in  the  sprinp,  as  the  natives 
do  in  the  summer.  "  To  a  tower,  or  buildmF  of  this  kind, 
it  is  to  be  supposed,"  says  Russel,  *'  our  Lord  refers  in  the 
parable :  for  it  is  scarcely  to  be  Imagined  that  he  is  speak- 
ing of  the  slight  and  unejtpensiye  buildings  in  a  vineyard, 
which,  indeed,  are  sometimes  so  slight  as  to  consist  only  of 
four  poles,  with  a  floor  on  the  top  of  them,  to  which  they 
ascend  by  a  ladder:  but  rather  of  those  elegant  turrets 
erected  in  gardens,  where  the  eastern  people  of  fortune 
spend  some  considerable  part  of  their  time."  But  this  ex- 
cellent writer  expressly  admits  that  in  all  the  orchards  near 
Aleppo,  a  small  square  watch-house  is  built  for  the  accom* 
modation  of  the  watchmen  in  the  fruit  season,  or,  in  their 
stead,  temporary  bowers  are  constructed  of  wood,  and 
thatched  with  green  reeds  and  branches.  Small  and  de- 
tached square  towers  for  the  accommodation  of  the  watch- 
men appointed  to  guard  the  vineyards,  are  still  to  be  met 
with  m  Judea.  It  is  more  probably  to  the  substantial 
watch-tower  that,  the  Saviour  alludes,  than  either  to  the 
offices  of  the  vineyard,  or  the  commodious  summer-house. 
— Pazton. 

Ver.  2.  And  built  a  tower  in  the  midst  of  it,  and 
made  a  wine-press  therein. 

See  on  2  Kinp  4.  39. 

Lowth,  "  And  he  hewed  out  also  a  Uke  therein."  By 
this  expression  we  are  to  understand,  not  the  wine-press 
itself,  bat  what  the  Romans  called  lacus,  the  lake,  the  large 
open  place,  or  vessel,  which  by  a  conduit  or  spout  received 
the  must  from  the  wine-press.  In  very  hot  countries  it 
was  perhaps  necessary,  or  at  least  very  convenient,  to  have 
the  lake  under  ground,  or  in  a  cave  hewn  out  of  the  side  of 
a  rock,  for  coomess,  (hat  the  heat  might  not  cause  too  great 
a  fermentation,  and  sour  the  wine.  The  wine-presses  in 
Persia,  Cbardin  says,  are  formed  by  making  hollow  places 
in  the  ground,  lined  with  mason's  work. — Burder. 

Ver.  11.  Wo  unto  them  that  rise  up  early  in  the 
morning,  thai  they  may  follow  strong  drink; 
that  continue  until  night,  ixLl  win«  inflame 
them  I 

The  Persians,  when  they  commit  a  debauch,  arise  be- 
times, and  esteem  the  moniing  as  the  best  time  for  begin- 
ning to  drink  wine,  by  which  means  they  carry  on  their 
excess  till  night.— Morier. 

Ver.  18.  Wo  unto  them  that  draw  iniquity  with 
cords  of  vanity,  and  sin  as  it  were  with  a  cart- 
rope  I 

See  on  Isa.  ^,  SO. 

Ver.  26.  And  he  will  lift  up  an  ensign  to  the  na- 
tions from  &T,  and  will  hiss  unto  them  from  the 
end  of  the  earth :  and,  behold,  they  shall  come 
with  speed  swiftly. 

The  metaphor  is  taken  fVom  the  practice  of  those  that 
lAep  bees,  who  draw  them  out  of  their  hives  into  the  fields, 
and  lead  them  hack  again^by  a  hiss  or  a  whistle. — ^Lewra. 

Ver.  28.  Whose  arrows  ore  sharp,  and  all  their 
bows  bent,  their  horses'  hoofs  shall  be  counted 
like  flint,  and  their  wheels  like  whirlwind. 

The  shoeing  of  horses  with  iron  plates  nailed  to  the 


hooi^  is  quite  a  modem  praetice,  and  was  unknown  to  the 
ancients^  as  appears  from  the  silence  of  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man writers,  <;specially  those  that  treat  of  horse-medicine, 
who  could  not  nave  passed  over  a  matter  so  obvious,  and  of 
such  importance,  that  now  the  whole  science  takes  its  name 
from  it,  Deing  called  by  us  farriery.  The  horse-shoes  of 
leather  and  of  iron,  which  are  mentioned ;  the  silver  and 
the  gold  shoes,  with  which  Nero  and  Poppea  shod  their 
mules,  used  occa.sionally  to  preserve  the  hoofs  of  delicate 
cattle,  or  for  vanity,  were  of  a  very  different  kind ;  they  en- 
closea  the  whole  hoof,  as  in  a  case,  or  as  a  shoe  does  a  man's 
foot,  and  were  bound,  or  tied  on.  For  this  reason  the 
strength,  firmness,  and  solidity  of  a  horse's  hoof,  wasof  much 
greater  importance  with  them  than  with  us,  and  was  es- 
teemed one  of  the  first  praises  of  a  fine  horse.  For  want  of 
this  artificial  defence  to  the  foot^  which  our  horses  have, 
Amos,  vi.  12,  speaks  of  it  as  a  thmg  as  much  impracticable 
to  make  horses  run  upon  a  hard  rock,  as  to  plough  up  the 
same  rock  with  oxen.  These  circumstances  must  be  taken 
into  consideration,  in  order  to  give  us  a  fhll  notion  of  the 
propriety  and  force  of  the  image  by  which  the  prophet  sets 
fortn  the  strength  and  eicellence  of  the  Babylonish  cavalry, 
which  made  a  great  part  of  the  strength  of  the  Assyrian 
army.— Lowth. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Ver.  11.  Then  said  I,  Lord,  how  lon^?    And 

he  answered,  Until  the  cities  be  wasted  without 

inhabitant,  and  the  houses  without  man,  and 

the  land  be  utterly  desolate. 

A  public  edict  of  the  Emperor  Adrian  rendered  it  a  capi- 
tal crime  for  a  Jew  to  set  a  foot  in  Jerusalem,  and  prohib- 
ited them  from  viewing  it  even  at  a  distance.  Heathens. 
Christians,  and  Mohammedans,  have  alternately  possessed 
Judea ;  it  has  l>een  the  prey  of  the  Saracens ;  the  descend- 
ants of  Ishmael  have  often  overrun  it ;  the  children  of  Israel 
have  alone  been  denied  the  possession  of  it,  though  thither 
they  ever  wish  to  return ;  and  though  it  forms  the  onlvspot 
on  earth  where  the  ordinances  of  their  religion  can  be  ob- 
served. And,  amid  all  the  revolutions  of  states,  and  the 
extinction  of  many  nations,  in  so  long  a  period,  the  Jews 
alone  have  nor  only  ever  been  aliens  in  the  land  of  their 
fathers,  but  whenever  any  of  them  have  been  permiued,  at 
any  period  since  the  time  of  their  dispersion,  to  sojourn 
there,  they  have  experienced  even  more  contumelious  treat- 
ment than  elsewhere.  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  who  travelled 
in  the  twelfth  century  through  great  part  of  Europe  and  of 
Asia,  found  the  Jews  everywhere  oppressed,  parliculiirkfin 
the  Holy  Land,  And  to  this  day  (wbile  the  Jews  who  reside 
in  Palestine,  or  whoresort  thither  in  olda^e,  that  their  bones 
may  not  be  laid  in  a  foreign  land,  are  alike  ill-treated  and 
abused  by  Qreeks,  Armenians,  and  Eufopeans)  the  haughty 
deportment  of  the  despotic  Turkish  soldier,  and  the  abject 
state  of  the  poor  and  helpless  Jews,  are  painted  to  the  life 
by  the  prophet.— Kdtb. 

Ver.  13.  But  yet  in  it  shall  be  a  tenth,  and  t^  shall 
return,  and  shall  be  eaten :  as  a  teil-tree,  and 
as  an  oak,  whose  substance  is  in  them  when 
they  cast  their  leaves,  so  the  holy  seed  shall  be 
the  substance  thereof 

Though  the  cities  be  waste,  and  the  land  be  desolate,  it  is 
not  from  the  poverty  of  the  soil  that  the  fielc  s  are  abandoned 
by  the  plonjB[h,.nor  from  anv  diminution  of  its  ancient  and 
natural  fertility,  that  the  land  has  rested  for  so  many  gene- 
rations. Judea  was  not  forced  only  by  artificial  means,  or 
from  local  and  temporary  eatises,  into  a  luxuriant  cultiva- 
tion, such  as  a  barren  country  might  have  been,  concerning 
which  it  would  not  have  needed  a  prophet  to  tell,  that  if 
once  devastated  and  abandoned  it  would  ultimately  and  per- 
manently revert  into  its  original  sterility.  Phenicia  at  all 
times  held  a  far  different  rank  among  the  richest  countries 
of  the  world :  and  it  was  not  a  bleak  and  steril  portion  of 
the  earth,  nor  a  land  which  even  many  ages  of  desolation 
and  neglect  could  empoverish,  that  God  gave  in  possession 
and  by  covenant  to  the  seed  of  Abraham.  No  longer  cul- 
tivated as  a  garden,  but  left  like  a  wilderness,  Judea  is 
indeed  greatly  changed  from  what  it  was ;  all  th^t  human 
ingenuity  and  labour  did  devise,  erect,  or  cultivate,  mea 
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have  laid  waste  and  desolate ;  all  the  "  plenteous  goods" 
with  which  it  was  enriched,  adorned,  and  blessed,  have 
fallen  like  seared  and  withered  leaves,  when  their  green- 
ness is  gone ;  and,  stripped  of  its  "ancient  splendour,"  it  is 
lefl  as  an  oak  whose  leafjadeth : — bnt  its  inherent  sources  of 
fertilitv  are  not  dried  ap;  the  natural  richness  of  the  soil  is 
unbligDted :  the  substance  is  in  it,  strong  as  that  of  the  teil- 
tree  or  the  solid  oak,  which  retain  their  substance  when 
'jkey  cast  their  leaves.  And  as  the  leafless  oak  waits  through- 
)ut  winter  for  the  genial  warmth  of  returning  spring,  to  be 
clothed  with  renewed  foliage,  so  the  once  glorious  land  of 
Judea  is  yet  full  of  latent  vigour,  or  of  vegetative  power 
strong  as  ever,  ready  to  shoot  forth,  even  "  better  than  at  the 
beginning."  whenever  the  sun  of  heaven  shall  shine  on  it 
again,  and  the  "  holy  seed"  be  prepared  for  being  finally 
"  the  substance  thereof."  The  substance  that  is  in  it — which 
alone  has  here  to  be  proved — is,  in  few  words,  thus  de- 
scribed by  an  enemy :  '*  The  land  in  the  plains  is  /a/  and 
loamy,  and  exhibits  every  sign  of  the  greatest  fecundity. 
Were  nature  assisted  by  art,  the  fruits  of  the  most  distant 
countries  might  be  produced  within  the  distance  of  twenty 
leagues."  "  Qalilee,"  says  Make  Bran,  "  would  be  a  para- 
dise, were  it  inhabited  by  an  industrious  people,  under  an 
enlightened  government.  Vine  stocks  are  to  be  seen  here 
a  foot  and  a  naif  in  diameter." — KaiTH. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
Yer.  18.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  da^, 
that  the  Lord  shall  hiss  for  the  fly  that  is  in 
the  uttenfiost  part  of  the  rivers  of  Egypt,  and 
for  the  bee  that  is  in  the  land  of  Assyria. 

Some  writers  have  contended  that  bees  are  destitute  of 
the  sense  of  hearing ;  but  their  opinion  is  entirely  without 
foundation.  This  will  app«ar,  if  any  proof  were  necessary, 
from  the  foll.)wing  prediction :  "  And  it  shall  come  to  pass 
in  that  day,  that  the  Lord  shall  hiss  for  the  fly  that  is  in  the 
uttermost  part  of  the  rivers  of  Eeypt ;  and  for  the  bee  that 
is  in  the  landof  Assyria."  The  allusion  which  this  text  in- 
volve;, is  the  practice  of  calling  out  the  bees  Arom  their 
hives,  by  a  hissing,  or  whistling  sound,  to  their  labour  in 
the  fields,  and  summoning  them  again  to  return,  when  the 
heavens  begin  to  lower,  or  the  shadows  of  evening  to  fall. 
In  this  manner,  Jehovah  threatens  to  rouse  the  enemies  of 
Judah,  and  lead  them  to  the  prey.  However  widely  scat- 
tered, or  far  remote  from  the  scene  of  action,  they  should 
hear  his  voice,  and  with  as  much  nromptitude  as  the  bee, 
that  has  been  taught  to  recognise  tne  signal  of  its  owner, 
and  obev  his  cajl,  they  should  assemble  their  forces ;  ana 
although  weak  and  insignificant  as  a  swarm  of  bees  in  the 
estimation  of  a  proud  and  infatuated  people,  they  should 
come,  with  irresistible  might,  and  take  possession  of  the  rich 
and  beautiful  region  which  bad  been  abandoned  by  its  ter- 
rified inhabitaats. — Pazton. 

This  insect  is  called  Zimb ;  it  has  not  been  described  by 
any  naturalist.  It  is,  in  size,  very  little  larger  than  a  bee, 
of  a  thicker  proponion,  and  his  wings,  which  are  broader 
than  those  of  a  bee,  placed  separate,  like  those  of  a  fly :  they 
are  of  pure  gauze,  without  colour  or  spot  upon  them ;  the 
head  is  large,  the  upper  jaw  or  lip  is  sharp,  and  has  at  the 
end  of  it  a  strong  pointed  hair,  of  abont  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
long ;  the  lower  ^aw  has  two  of  these  pointed  hairs ;  and 
this  pencil  of  hairs,  when  joined  together,  makes  a  resist- 
ance to  the  finger,  nearly  equal  to  that  of  a  strong  hog*s 
bristle ;  its  legs  are  serrated  in  the  inside,  and  the  whole 
covered  with  .brown  hair  or  down.  As  soon  as  this  plague 
appears,  and  their  buzzing  is  heard,  all  the  cattle  forsake 
their  food,  and  run  wildlv  about  the  ^lain,  till  they  die, 
worn  out  with  fatigue,  fright,  and  huneer.  No  remedy  re- 
mains, bat  to  leave  the  black  earth,  and  hasten  down  to  the 
sauds  of  Atbara;  and  there  they  remain,  while  the  rains 
last,  this  cruel  enemy  never  daring  to  pursue  them  farther. 
Though  his  size  be  immense,  as  is  nis  strength,  and  his 
body  covered  with  a  thick  skin,  defended  with  strong  hair, 
yet,  even  the  camel  is  not  capable  to  sustain  the  violent 
punctures  the  fly  makes  with  nis  pointed  proboscis.  He 
must  lose  no  time  in  removing  to  the  sands  of  Atbara ;  for, 
when  once  attacked  by  this  fij,  his  body,  head,  and  legs, 
break  out  into  large  bosses,  which  swell,  break,  and  putre- 
fy, to  the  certain  destruction  of  the  creature.  Even  tne  el- 
ephant and  rhinoceros,  who,  b^  reason  of  their  enormous 
•^  .•!_   — J  »hc  vast  quantity  of  food  and  water  they  daily 


need,  cannot  shift  to  desert  and  dry  places,  as  the  season 
may  reouire,  are  obliged  to  roll  themselves  in  mud  and 
mire,  which,  when  dry,  coats  them  over  like  armour,  and 
enables  them  to  stand  their  ground  against  this  winged  as- 
sassin :  yet  I  have  found  some  of  these  tubercles  upon  al- 
most every  elephant  and  rhinoceros  that  I  have  se^i,  and 
attribute  them  to  this  cause.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea- 
coast  of  Melinda,  down  to  Cape  Gardefan,  to  Saba,  and  the 
south  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  are  obliged  to  put  themselves  in 
mo(ion«  and  remove  to  the  next  sand,  in  the  beginning  of 
the/ainy  season,  to  prevent  all  their  stock  of  caiile  from 
being  destroyed.  Tnis  is  not  a  partial  emigration ;  the  in- 
habitants of  all  the  countries,  from  the  mountains  of  Abvs- 
sinia  northward,  to  the  confluence  of  the  Nile,  and  AstaSo- 
ras,  are  once  a-year  obliged  to  change  their  abode,  and  seek 
protection  on  the  sands  of  Beja ;  nor  is  there  any  alterna- 
tive, or  means  of  avoiding  this,  though  a  hostile  band  were 
in  tneir  way,  capable  of  spoiling  them  of  half  their  sub- 
stance. This  fly  has  no  sting,  though  he  seems  So  me  to  be 
rather  of  the  bee  kind ;  but  his  motion  is  more  rapid  and 
sudden  than  that  of  the  bee,  and  resembles  that  of  the  gad- 
fly in  England.  There  is  something  particular  in  the  sound 
or  buzzing  of  this  insect ;  it  is  a  jarring  noise^  together  with 
a  humming,  which  induces  me  to  believe  it  proceeds,  at 
least  in  part,  from  a  vibration  made  with  the  three  hairs  ai 
his  snout.   (Bruce.)— Bcbder. 

Ver.  20.  In  the  same  day  shall  the  Lord  shave 
with  a  razor  that  is  hired,  namely,  by  them 
beyond  the  river,  by  the  king  of  Assyria,  the 
head,  and  the  hair  of  the  feet:  and  it  shall  also 
consume  the  beard. 

By  reading  what  is  written  on  2  Kings^ii.  23,  a  better 
view  will  be  gained  of  the  contempt  attached  to  those  who 
were  bald,  and  of  the  term,  as  being  expressive  of  the  most 
complete  weakness  and  destitution.  To  tell  a  man  yon  will 
SHAVE  him,  is  as  much  as  to  sav  you  will  ruin  him — entireh 
overthrow  him.  "  Our  king  has  shaved  all  his  enemies, 
means,  he  has  punished  them ;  reduced  them  to  the  most 
abject  condition ;  so  that  thev  have  not  a  single  vesAige  of 
power  in  their  possession.  "What,  fellow !  didst  thou  say 
thou  wouldst  SHAVE  me  1"  "  I  will  give  thy  bones  to  the 
crows  and  the  jackals.  Begone,  bald-head,  get  out  of  my 
way."  The  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  tne  Jews  was 
very  great :  tney  were  to  be  shaved  on  the  head,  the  beard, 
and  "  the  hair  of  the  feet."  The  latter  expression  alludes 
to  a  most  disgusting  practice,  common  in  all  parts  of  the 
East.  Calmet  says,  "  The  Hebrews  modestly  express  by 
feet  those  parts  which  decency  forbids  to  name:  *the 
water  of  the  feet  ;*  *  to  cover  the  Icet ;'  •  the  hair  of  the  fed.' " 
Thus  the  Lord  was  about  to  shave  the  Jews  by  a  razor 
which  they  themselves  bad  maED  {—Robebts. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 
Ver,  6.  Forasmuch  as  this  people  rcfuseth  the 
iiTiters  of  Shiloah  that  go  softly,  and  rejoice  in 
Rezin  and  RemaliaVs  son ;  7.  Now  therefore, 
behold,  the  Lord  bringeth  up  upon  them  the 
waters  of  the  river,  strong  and  many,  even  the 
king  of  Assyria,  and  all  his  glory :  and  he  shall 
come  up  over  all  hig  channels,  and  go  over  all 
his  hanks. 

The  gentle  waters  of  Shiloah,  a  small  fountain  and  brook 
just  without  Jerusalem,  which  supplied  a  pool  within  the 
city  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants,  are  an  apt  emblem  of  the 
state  of  the  kingdom  and  house  oi  David,  much  reduced  in 
its  apparent  strength,  yet  supported  by  the  blessing  of  God ; 
and  are  finely  contrasted  with  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates, 
great,  rapid,  and  impetuous ;  the  image  of  the  Babyloniao 
empire,  which  Gkxl  threatens  to  bring  down  like  a  miglnj 
flood  upon  all  these  apostates  of  both  kingdoms,  as  a  pun* 
ishment  for  their  manifold  iniqmties.^BuRDfiR. 

Ver.  14.  And  he  shall  be  for  a  sanctuary;  bat 
for  a  stone  of  stumbling,  and  for  a  rock  of  of 
fence,  to  both  honaes  of  Israel :  for  a  gin  and 
for  a  snare  to  the  inhabitants  of  Terusalem. 
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TKe  idea  appears  to  be  taken  fhvm  a  stooe,  or  a  block  of 
wood.  beiDff  tnrown  in  the  path  of  trayeUers,  over  which 
they  tall.  "  Well,  friend,  did  the  king  grant  Vou  your  re- 
onest  r— "  No,  no;  there  was  a  Udam^KaUi,  (from  the  rerb 
Udan$JtutkUf  U,  stumble,  and  kaiU,  a  block,]  a  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way."  "  Just  as  Yalen  was  attaming  the  object 
of  his  wLNhus,  that  old  stumbling-block,  the  Modeliar,  laid 
dcwn  in  the  way,  and  the  poor  fellow  stumbled,  and  felL" 
«*  Whj  are  you  sc  dejected  this  morning  V*—"  Because  I 
have  had  a  severe  fall  over  that  stumbling-block,  my  pro- 
fligate son."~RoBBaT8. 

CHAPTER  IX. 
Yer.  3.  Thou  hast  multiplied  the  nation,  and  not 
increased  the  joy:  they  joy  before  thee  accord- 
ing tp  the  joy  in  harvest,  and^  as  men  rejoice 
when  they  divide  the  spoil. 

"  Kandan's  wife  has  at  len^h  borne  her  husband  a  son, 
and  all  the  relations  are  rejoicm^  together,  like  unto  the  joy 
of  harvest."  "  Are  you  happy  m  your  new  situation  r* — 
*'  Yes;  my  tanUtskam,  my  happiness,  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  time  of  harvest."  "  Listen  to  the  biros,  how  merry  they 
are ;  can  they  be  taking  in  their  harvest  V* — RoaaaTs. 

Yer.  6.  For  unto  us  a  Ghil4  is  bom,  unto  us  a 
Son  is  given ;  and  the  government  shall  be  upon 
his  shoulder:  and  h&  name  shall. be  called 
Wonderful,  Counsellor,  The  mighty  God,  The 
everlasting  Father,  The  Prince  of  Peace. 

It  is  common  in  the  East  to  describe  any  quality  of  a 
person  by  calling  him  the  faiker  of  Ike  qwUUy,  D'Herbe- 
lot,  speaking  of  a  very  eminent  physician,  sajrs,  he  did  such 
admirable  cures,  that  he  wassumamed  Aboul  Berekiat,  the 
faiher  of  benedictions.  The  original  words  of  this  title  of 
Christ,  maybe  rendered,  the  faiker  of  that  which  is  everlast- 
ing: Christ,  therefore,  as  tne  head  and  introducer  of  an 
everlasting  dispensation,  never  to  give  place  to  another, 
was  very  naturally,  in  the  eastern  style,  called  the /aM€r  of 
eternity. — HAaMBR. 

The  phrase,  **  shall  be  called,"  refers  not  so  much  to  the 
appellation  by  which  the  promised  child  should  be  known, 
as  to  the  nature  by  which  ne  should  be  distinguished.  It  is 
remarkable  that  'the  original  word,  (pela,)  here  rendered 
'*  wonderful,"  is  elsewhere  rendered  "  secret."  Thus  Jodg. 
ziii.  17,  18,  *'  And  Manoah  said  unto  the  angel  of  the 
liord.  What  is  thy  name,  that  when  thy  sajrings  come  to 
pass,  we  may  do  thee  honour  1  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
said  unto  him,  Whv  askest  thou  thus  after  my  name,  seeing 
it  is  secret,  (palal")  Here  the  ansel  evidently  appropri- 
ates one  of  the  distinguishing  titles  of  the  promised  Messiah, 
thus  identifying  his  real  character,  ana  while  ostensibly 
refusing  to  make  known  his  name,  does  in  fact  impart  one 
of  the  most  significant  and  sublime  of  all  his  designations. 
— BusB. 

Ver.  10.  The  bricks  are  fiillen  down,  but  we  will 
build  with  hewn  stones ;  the  sycamores  are  cut 
down,  but  we  will  change  them  into  cedars. 

The  houses  of  the  lower  orders  in  Egypt  are  in  like 
manner  constructed  of  unbumt  briclra,  or  square  pieces  of 
clay,  baked  in  the  sun,  and  only  one  story  high ;  out  those 
of  the  higher  classes,  of  stone,  are  generally  two,  and 
sometimes  three  stories  high.  These  facta  are  at  once  a 
short  and  lively  comment  on  the  words  of  the  prophet : 
"  All  the  people  shall  know,  even  Ephraim,  and  the  inhab- 
itants of  Samaria,  that  say,  in  the  pride  and  stoutness  of 
heart.  The  bricks  are  fallen  down,  but  we  will  build  with 
bewn  stones;  the  sycamores  are  cut  down,  but  we  will 
eftange  them  into  cedars.'*  Bricks  dried  In  the  sun,  are 
poor  materials  for  building,  compared  with  hewn  ftone, 
which,  in  Egypt,  is  almost  equal  to  marble,  and  forms  a 
strong  eontratt  oetween  the  splendid  palace  and  mud- 
walled  cabin.  And  if,  as  is  probable,  the  houses  of  the 
hij^her  orders  in  Israel  were  built  with  the  same  species 
or  costly  and  beautiful  stone,  the  contrast  stated  by  the 
prophet  places  the  vaunting  of  his  wealthier  countrymen 


in  a  very  strong  light.  The  boastftil  extravagance  of  that 
people  is  still  further  displayed  by  the  next  fi&ure :  "  The 
svcamores  are  cut  down,  but  we  will  chance  £em  into  ce- 
dars ;**  the  forests  of  sycamore,  the  wood  of  which  we  have 
been  atcnstomed  to  employ  in  building,  are  cut  down  by 
the  enemy,  but  instead  of  them  we  will  import  cedars,  of 
whose  fragrant  and  beautifal  wood  we  will  construct  and 
adorn  onr  habitations.  The  sycamore  grew  in  abundance 
in  the  low  country  of  Judea,  and  was  not  much  esteemed ; 
but  the  cedar  was  highly  valued ;  it  was  brought  at  a  great 
expense,  and  with  much  labour,  from  the  distant  and  ragged 
summits  of  Lebanon,  to  beautify  the  dwellings  of  the  great, 
the  palaces  of  kings,  and  the  temple  of  Jehovah.  It  was 
therefore  an  extravagant  boast,  which  betrayed  the  pride 
and  vanity  of  their  depraved  hearts,  that  all  the  warnings, 
threatenings,  and  judgments  of  the  living  God,  were  m- 
sufficient  to  subdue  or  restrain.— Paxton. 

CHAPTER  X. 

Ver.  1.  Wo  unto  them  that  decree  utirighteous 
decrees,  and  that  write  grievousness  which  they 
have  prescribed. 

The  manner  of  making  eastem  decrees  diners  from  ours : 
they  are  first  written,  and  then  the  magistrate  authenticates 
them,  or  annuls  them.  This,  I  remember,  is  the  Arab 
manner,  according  to  D'Arvieux.  When  an  Arab  wanted 
a  favour  of  the  emir,  the  way  was  to  apply  to  the  secretary, 
who  drew  up  a  decree  according  to  the  reauest  of  the  party ; 
if  the  emir  granted  the  favour,  ne  printea  his  seal  upon  it ; 
if  not,  he  returned  it  torn  to  the  petitioner.  Sir  J.  Cnardin 
confirms  this  account,  and  applies  it,  with  great  propriety, 
to  the  illustration  of  a  passage  which  I  never  thought  of 
when  I  read  over  D'Arvieux.  Afler  citing  Is.  x.  1,  Wo 
unto  tkem  that  decree  unrighteous  decrees^  and  to  the  writers 
that  write  grievousness^  for  so  our  translators  have  rendered 
the  latter  part  of  the  verse  in  the  margin,  much  more  agree- 
ablv  than  in  the  body  of  the  version,  Sir  John  goes  on, 
"  The  manner  of  makmg  the  royal  acts  and  ordinances  hath 
a  relation  to  this :  they  are  always  drawn  up  according  to 
the  request ;  the  first  mmister,  or  he  whose  office  it  is,  writes 
on  the  side  of  it,  *  according  to  the  king's  will,'  and  f^om 
thence  it  is  sent  to  the  secretary  of  state,  who  draws  up 
the  order  in  form." 

They  that  consnh  Vitringa  upon  the  passage,  will  find 
that  commentators  have  been  peiplexed  about  the  latter 
part  of  this  wo :  every  one  sees  the  proprietv  of  denoun* 
cing  evil  on  those  that  decree  unrighteous  judgments ;  but 
it  is  not  very  clear  why  they  are  threatened  that  write  them ; 
it  certainly  would  be  wrong  to  punish  the  clerks  of  our 
courts,  that  have  no  other  concern  in  unjust  decrees,  than 
barely  writing  them  down,  according  to  the  duty  of  their 
place,  as  mere  amanuenses.  But  according  to  the  eastem 
mode,  we  find  he  that  writes  or  draws  up  the  order  at  first, 
is  deeply  concerned  in  the  injustice,  since  he  expresses 
matters  as  he  pleases,  and  is  the  source  of  the  mischief; 
the  superior  only  passes  or  rejects  it.  He  indeed  is  guilty 
if  he  passes  an  unjust  order,  because  he  ou^ht  to  have  re- 
jected it ;  but  a  great  deal  of  the  euilt  unquestionably  comes 
upon  him  who  first  draws  the  order,  and  who  makes  it  more 
or  less  oppressive  to  others,  just  as  he  pleases,  or  rather, 
according  to  the  present  that  is  made  him  bv  the  party  that 
solicits  tne  order.  For  it  appears  ttom  D'Arvieux,  that 
the  secretary  of  the  emir  drew  up  no  order  without  a  pres- 
ent, which  was  wont  to  be  proportionate  to  the  fkvour 
asked ;  and  that  he  was  very  oppressive  in  his  demands. 

In  this  view  of  things  the  wordsof  the  prophet  are  very 
clear,  and  easy  to  be  understood ;  and  Sir  John  Chardin,  by 
his  acquaintance  with  the  East,  proves  a  much  better  inter* 
preter  than  the  most  learned  western  commentators,  even 
celebrated  rabbles  themselves :  for  according  to  Vitringa, 
Rabbi  David  Kimchi  supposes  the  judges  themselves  were 
the  writers  the  prophet  meant,  and  so  called,  because  they 
caused  others  to  write  unjust  determinations:  though  Vi- 
tringa admits,  that  such  an  interpretation  does  not  well 
agree  with  the  conjugation  of  the  Hebrew  word. — ^HiaMxa. 

Ver.  13.  For  he  saith.  By  the  strength  of  my 
hand  I  have  done  tV,  ahd  by  my  wisdc  m ;  for 
I  am  prudent :  and  I  have  removed  the  bounds 
of  the  people,  and  have  robbed  their  treasures. 
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•nd  I  have  put  down  the  inhabitaats  like  a  val- 
iant man:  14.  And  my  hand  hath  found,  as  a 
nest,  the  riches  of  the  people :  and  as  one  gather- 
^  eggs  that  are  lefC  have  I  gathered  ^1  the 
earth ;  and  there  was  none  that  moved  the  wing, 
or  opened  the  mouth,  or  peeped. 

These  are  the  sentiments  and  boastinn  of  Sennacherib, 
a  proad  Assyrian  monarch,  who  viewed  and  treated  cities 
jnst  as  we  in  Africa  viewed  and  treated  ostrich  nests,  when 
they  fell  in  oar  way :  we  seized  the  eggs  as  if  they  had 
been  our  own,  because  we  had  found  them,  and  because 
there  was  no  power  that  could  prevent  us.  So  did  Senna- 
cherib seize  and  plunder  cities  with  as  little  compunction 
as  we  seized  the  eggs  of  the  absent  ostrich ;  never  thinking 
of  the  misery  for  fife  which  he  thereby  brought  on  many 
peaceable  families,  who  had  done  nothing  to  mjure  or  of- 
fend him. — Campbell. 

Yer.  19.  And  the  rest  of  the  trees  of  his  forest 
shall  be  few,  that  a  child  may  write  them. 

Volney  remarks,  in  a  note,  that  there  are  but  four  or  five 
of  those  trees,  which  deserve  any  notice ;  and  in  a  note,  it 
may  be  added,  from  the  words  of  Isaiah,  "  the  rest  of  the 
trees  of  his  forest  shall  be  few,  that  a  child  may  write  dtem," 
ch.  X.  19.  Could  not  the  infidel  write  a  briei  note,  or  state 
a  minute  fact,  without  illustrating  a  prophecy  1  Maundrell, 
who  visited  Lebanon  in  the  end  of  tne  seventeenth  century, 
and  to  whose  accuracy  in  other  matters  all  subsequent  trav- 
ellers who  refer  to  him  bear  witness,  describes  some  of  the 
cedars  near  the  top  of  the  mountain  as  "  very  old,  and  of  a 
prodigious  bulk,  and  others  younger,  of  a  smaller  size." 
Of  the  former  he  could  reckon  up  only  sixteen.  He  meas- 
ured the  largest,  and  found  it  above  twelve  yards  in  girth. 
Such  trees,  however  few  in  number,  show  that  the  ee£irs  of 
Lebanon  had  once  been  no  vain  boast.  But  after  the  lapse 
of  more  than  a  century,  not  a  single  tree  of  such  dimen- 
sions is  now  10  be  seen.  Of  those  which  now  remain,  as 
visited  by  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles,  there  are  about  fifty 
in  ihe  whole,  on  a  single  small  eminence,  from  which  spot 
the  cedars  are  the  only  trees  to  be  seen  in  Lebanon. — Karra. 

Yer.  32.  As  yet  shall  he  remain  at  Nob  that  day : 
he  shall  shake  his  hand  ae^ainst  the  mount  of 
the  daughter  of  Zion,  the  hill  of  Jerusalem. 

This  is  a  part  of  the  description  of  the  march  of  Senna- 
cherib against  Jerusalem.  When  he  arrives  near  the  city, 
he  lif\s  up  his  hand  and  shakes  it,  to  denote  that  he  will 
soon  inflict  signal  punishment  upon  it.  How  often  may 
this  significant  motion  of  the  hand  be  seen :  it  is  done  by 
lifting  it  up  to  the  height  of  the  head,  and  then  movine  it 
backward  and  forward  in  a  cutting  direction.  TbuSf  when 
men  are  at  so  great  a  distance  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  hear 
each  other's  voice,  they  have  this  conveoient  way  of  making 
known  their  threatenings.  Sometimes,  when  brawlers  have 
separated,  and  apparently  finished  their  quarrel,  one  of  them 
will  turn  round  and  bawl  out  with  all  his  miaht,  and  then 
shake  his  hand  in  token  of  what  he  will  still  do. — Robcrtb. 

CHAPTER  XL 
Yer.  4.  But  with  righteousness  shall  he  judge  the 
poor,  and  reprove  with  equity  for  the  meek  of 
the  earth :  and  he  shall  smite  the  earth  with 
the  rod  of  his  mouth,  and  with  the  breath  of  his 
lips  shall  he  slay  the  wicked. 

The  application  of  this  figure  in  the  East  refers  rather 
to  angry  expressions,  Aan  to  a  judicial  sentence.  "  The 
mouth  of  that  man  bums  up  his  neighbours  and  friends." 
**  His  mouth  I  it  has  set  on  nre  all  the  people."— Roi 


Ver.  6  The  wolf  also  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb, 
and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid ; 
and  the  calf,  and  the  young  lion,  and  the  fiitling 
together*  and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them. 
7.  And  the  cow  and  the  bear  shall  feed ;  their 


Tounff  ones  shall  lie  down  together:  and  the 
lion  snaV  eat  straw  like  the  ox.  8.  And  the 
sucklinsf  child  shall  plav  on  the  hole  of  the 
asp,  and  the  weaned  child  shall  nut  his  hand 
on  the  cockatrice<ien.  9.  They  shall  not  hurt 
nor  destroT  in  all  my  holy  moimtain :  for  the 
earth  shall  be  AiU  of  the  knowledge  of  ihe 
Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 
Bee  on  Job  20. 14. 

CHAPTER  Xin. 
Yer.  7.  Therefore  shall  all  hands  be  fitint,  and 
every  man's  heart  shall  melt 


This  figure  appears  to  be  taken  from  the  melting  of 
or  metals.    "Mr  heart,  my  mind,  melts  for  him;  I 
dissolved  by  his  love."    "  Alas !  alas  I  my  bowels  are  melt- 
ing within  me." — RoacaTs. 

Ver.  8.  And  they  shall  be  afraid :  pangs  and  sor* 
rows  shall  take  hold  of  them ;  they  shall  be  in 
pain  as  a  woman  that  travaileth ;  they  shall  be 
amazed  one  at  another ;  their  bees  shall  be  om 
flames. 

Great  pains  are  often  spoken  of  as  the  anguish  of  par- 
turition. "  Ah !  my  lord,!  am  very  ill ;  my  pains  are  like 
those  of  a  woman  when  bringing  forth  her  first>bom." 
*'  Has  it  come  to  this  1  am  I  to  bring  forth  like  a  woman  V 
"  He  cries  like  the  woman  in  her  a^rony."  '*  Yes,  my 
friend;  as  the  pains  of  a  female  in  child-bearing  are  pro- 
duced by  sin:  so  your  nresent  sufferings  are  p rcducea  by 
the  sins  of  a  former  birtV' — Robebts. 

Yer.  14.  And  it  shall  be  as  the  chased  roe,  (anta- 
lope,)  and  as  a  sheep  that  no  man  taketh  up: 
they  shall  every  man  turn  to  his  own  people, 
ana  flee  every  one  into  his  own  land. 

See  on  9  Sam.  2. 10. 

To  hunt  the  antelope  is  a  fhvourite  amusement  in  the 
East ;  but  which,  from  its  extraordinary  swiftness^  is  at- 
tended with  great  difficulty.  On  the  first  alarm,  it  flies  like 
an  arrow  from  the  bow,  and  leaves  the  best  moonted  bant- 
er, and  the  fleetest  dog,  far  behind.  The  sportsman  is 
obli^d  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  falcon,  trained  to  the  work, 
to  seize  on  the  animal,  and  impede  it^  motions,  to  give  the 
dogs  time  to  overtake  it.  Dr.  Russel  thus  describes  the 
chase  of  the  antelope :  "  They  permit  horsemen,  without 
dogs,  if  they  advance  gently,  to  approach  near,  and  do  not 
seem  much  to  regard  a  caravan  tnat  passes  within  a  Utile 
distance ;  but  the  moment  they  take  tne  alarm,  they  bound 
away,  casting  from  time  to  time  a  look  behind:  and  if 
they'  find  themselves  pursued,  they  lay  their  horns  back- 
ward, almost  close  on  the  shoulders,  and  flee  with  incredi- 
ble swifhiess.  When  dogs  appear,  they  instantly  take 
alarm ;  for  which  reason  the  sportsmen  endeavour  to  steal 
upon  the  antelope  unawares,  to  get  as  near  aspossible  before 
slipping  the  do^ ;  and  then,  oushing  on  at  mil  speed,  ihey 
throw  off  the  falcon,  which,  beina  taught  to  strike  or  fix 
upon  the  cheek  of  the  game,  retards  its  course  by  repealed 
attacks,  till  the  greyhounds  have  time  to  get  up." — Bunnsa. 

Yer.  18.  Their  bows  also  shall  dash  the  your^^ 
men  to  pieces ;  and  they  shall  have  no  pity  oo 
the  fruit  of  the  womb ;  their  eye  shall  not  spare 
children. 

See  on  2  Sam.  22. 35. 

Both  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  mention  that  the  Per- 
sians used  large  bows;  and  the  latter  says  paitienlarly, 
that  their  bows  were  three  cubits  long.  They  were  cele- 
brated for  their  archers,  Jer.  xlix.  35.  Probably  their 
neighbours  and  allies,  the  Medes,  dealt  much  in  the  same 
sort  of  arms.  In  Psalm  xviii.  34,  and  Job  xx.  24,  mention 
is  made  of  a  bow  of  brass.  If  the  Persian  bows  were  <A 
metal,  we  may  easily  conceive  that  with  a  metalline  bow 
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of  three  cubits'  lenicth,  and  praportumaUf  itrong,  the  soldjen 
mi^ht  dash  and  My  the  jonng  men,  the  weaker  and  nn- 
reastinff  part  of  the  inhabitants,  in  the  general  carnage  on 
laJdng  the  cityir-LiOirTH. 

Ver.  19.  And  Babylon,  the  glory  of  kinffdoms, 
the  beauty  of  the  Chaldees'  excellency,  shall  be 
as  when  Qod  overthrew  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 
20.  It  shall  never  be  inhabited,  neither  shall  it 
be  dwelt  in  from  generation  to  generation ; 
neither  shall  the  Arabian  pitch  tent  there, 
neither  shall  the  shepherds  make  their  fold 
thera 

From  Ranwolfs  testimony  it  appears  that  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  *<  there  was  not  a  house  to  be  seen.'*  And  now 
the  eve  wanders  over  a  barren  deserif  in  which  the  ruins  are 
nesLTly  the  onlv  indication  that  it  had  ever  been  inhabited." 
"  It  is  impossi^e,"  adds  Major  Keppel,  **  to  behold  this  scene, 
and  not  to  be  reminded  bow  exactly  the  predictions  of 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  have  been  fulfilled,  even  in  the  ap- 
pearance Babylon  was  doomed  to  present,  that  she  skovid 
never  be  inkabtied  f  that  *  the  Arabian  should  not  pitch  his 
tent  there;'  that  she  should  *  become  heaps:'  that  ner  cities 
should  be  a  *  desolation,  a  dry  wilderness.'  *!  "  Babylon  is 
spumed  alike  by  the  heel  of  the  Ottomans,1he  Israelites, 
and  the  sons  of  bhmael.  It  is  a  tenantiess  and  desolate  me- 
tropolis."—-(Mignan.) 

NeOker skaU Ike  Arabian friU^his tent  there,  neiiker  shaU 
ike  shepherds  make  their  fold  there.  It  was  prophesied  of 
Ammon,  that  it  should  be  a  stable  for  camels  and  a  couching- 
place  for  flocks ;  and  of  Philistia,  that  it  should  be  cottages 
for  shepherds,  and  a  pasture  for  flocks.  But  Babylon  was 
to  be  visited  with  a  far  greater  desolation,  and^  to  become 
nnfit  or  unsuiting  even  for  such  a  purpose.*  And  that 
neither  a  tent  would  be  pitched  there,  even  by  an  Arab, 
nor  a  fold  made  by  a  shepherd,  implies  the  last  degree  of 
solitude  and  desolation.  *'  It  is  common  in  these  parts  for 
shepherds  to  make  use  of  mined  edifices  to  shelter  their 
flocks  in."  (Mignan.)  But  Babylon  is  an  exception.  In- 
stead of  taking  the  bricks  from  thence,  the  shepherd  mi^t 
with  facility  erect  a  defence  from  wild  beasts,  and  make  a 
fold  for  his  flock  amid  the  heaps  of  Babylon :  and  the  Arab, 
who  fearlessly  traverses  it  by  day,  might  pitch  his  tent  by 
night.  But  neither  the  one  nor  me  other  could  now  be  per- 
suaded to  remain  a  single  night  among  the  ruins.  The 
superstitious  dread  of  evil  spirits,  far  more  than  the  natural 
terror  of  the  wild  beasts,  effectually  prevents  them.  Cap- 
tain Mignan  was  accompanied  by  six  Arabs^  completely 
armed,  but  he  "  could  not  induce  them  to  remain  towards 
night,  from  the  apprehension  of  evil  spirits.  It  is  impossi> 
ble  to  eradicate  this  idea  from  the  minds  of  these  people, 
who  are  very  deeply  imbued  with  superstition."  And 
when  the  sun  sunk  behind  the  Mujelibi.  and  the  moon 
would  have  still  lighted  his  way  among  tne  ruins,  it  was 
with  infinite  xemi  that  he  obeyed  "  uie  summons  of  kit 
^ides.^^  <*  AU  the  people  of  ike  cowUry  assert  that  it  is  ex- 
Temely  dangerous  to  approach  this  mound  after  nightfall, 
3n  account  of  the  multitude  of  evil  spirits  by  which  it  is 
daunted." — Keith. 

The  scriptures,  in  describing  the  ruined  state  into  which 
;ome  celebrated  cities  were  to  be  reduced,  represent  them 
lot  unfreque;ntly,rjer.  xlix.  18.)  as  to  be  so  desolated,  that 
lo  shepherdis  with  flocks  should  haunt  them :  which  sup- 
poses they  were  to  be  found  on  the  remains  of  others. 

This  is  aproper  representation  of  complete  destruction. 
Por  in  the  East  it  is  common  fo(  shepheros  to  make  use  of 
'ernaining  ruins  to  shelter  their  flocks  from  the  heat  of  the 
niddle  of  the  day,  and  from  the  dangers  of  the  night.  So 
!>r.  Chandler,  after  mentioning  the  exquisite  remains  of  a 
emple  of  Apollo,  in  Asia  Minor,  which  were  such  as  that 
t  was  impossible,  perhaps,  to  conceive  greater  beauty  and 
naje5«ty  ot  ruin,  goes  on, "  At  evening  a  large  flock  of  goats, 
etumin^  to  the  fold,  their  bells  tinkling,  spread  over  the 
leap,  climbing  to  browse  on  the  shrubs  and  trees  growing 
letween  the  huge  stones."  Another  passage  of  the  same 
writer,  shows  that  they  make  use  of  ruins  also  to  guard 
heir  flocks  from  the  noon-tide  heat.  Speaking  of  Aiasa- 
ack,  generally  understood  to  be  the  ancient  Ephesns,  and 
ertainl y  near  the  site  of  that  old  city,  and  at  least  its  suc- 
essor,  he  says,  "  A  herd  of  goats  was  driven  to  it  for  shel- 
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ter  from  the  sun  at  noon ;  and  a  noisy  flight  of  crows  from 
the  quarries  seemed  to  insult  its  silence.  We  heard  Uie 
mrtridge  call  in  the  area  of  the  theatre  and  of  the  stadium. 
The  glorious  pomn  of  its  heathen  worship  is  no  longer  re* 
membered;  and  Cnristianity,  which  was  there  nurm  by 
apostles,  and  fostered  by  general  councils,  until  it  increased 
to  fulness  of  stature,  barely  lingera  on  in  an  existence  hard- 
ly visible." 

This  description  is  very  gloomy  and  melancholy;  how- 
ever, the  usefulness  of  these  ruins  is  such,  for  the  habitation 
of  those  that  tend  flocks,  that  it  often  prevents  a  place  from 
being  quite  desolate,  and  continues  it  among  inhabited 
places,  though  miserably  ruinated.  Such  is  the  slate  of 
Ephesus :  it  is  describeu  by  Chandler,  as  making  a  very 
gloomy  and  melancholy  appearance,  but  as  not  ateolutely 
without  people.  "  Our  horses,"  says  he,  "  were  disposed 
among  the  walls  and  rublnsh,  with  their  saddles  on ;  and 
a  mat  was  spread  for  us  on  the  ground.  We  sat  here,  in 
the  open  air,  while  supper  was  preparing ;  when,  suddenly, 
fires  began  to  blaze  up  among  the  bushes,  and  we  saw  the 
villagera  collected  about  them  in  savage  groups,  or  passing 
to  and  fro  with  lighted  brands  for  torches.  The  flames, 
with  the  stars  and  a  pale  moon,  afforded  us  a  dim  prospect 
of*ruin  and  desolation.  A  shrill  owl,  called  cucuvaia,  from 
its  note,  with  a  nighthawk,  flitted  near  us;  and  a  jackal 
cried  mournfully,  as  if  forsaken  by  his  companions  on  the 
mountain." — Busder. 

Ver.  21.  But  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  lie 
there ;  and  their  houses  shall  be  full  of  doleful 
creatures ;  and  owls  shall  dwell  there,  and  satyrs 
shall  dance  there. 

See  on  ch.  34. 13. 

"Yes;  the  wretch  is  now  punished  for  his  crimes,  and 
those  of  his  father ;  dogs  and  devils  are  now  dwelling  in 
his  habitation."  The  owl^  whose  native  name  is  anthi,  is 
one  of  the  most  ominous  birds  of  the  East.  Let  him  only 
alight  upon  the  house  of  a  Hindoo,  and  begin  his  dismal 
screech,  and  all  the  inmates  will  be  seized  with  great  con- 
sternation. Some  one  will  instantly  run  out  and  make  a 
noise  with  his  areca-nut  cutter,  or  some  other  instrument, 
to  affright  it  away.  I  recollect  one  of  these  creatures  once 
flew  into  the  house  of  a  lady  when  she  was  in  the  pains  ol 
parturition :  the  native  servants  became  greatly  alarmed, 
and  run  to  me,  lamenting  the  fevful  omen.  I  had  it  driven 
from  the  house;  and  notwithstanding  the  malignant  in- 
fluence of  the  feathered  visiter,  and  the  qualms  of  the  do- 
mestics, all  things  went  on  well.  On  another  occasion,  I 
shot  one  of  them  which  had  troubled  us  on  the  roof,  night 
by  night :  but  as  he  was  only  wounded  in  the  wing,  I  took 
him  into  the  house,  with  the  intention  of  keeping  him :  but 
the  servants  were  so  uncomfortable,  and  complained  so 
much  at  having  such  a  "  bsast"  in  the  house,  I  was  obliged 
to  send  him  away.  From  these  statements  it  will  be  seen 
what  ideas  would  be  attached  to  the  owls  dwelling  in  the 
houses  of  Babylon. — Roberts. 

"  There  are  many  dens  of  wild  beasts  in  various  parts. 
There  are  quantities  of  porcupine  quills,  (kephud.)  And 
while  the  lower  excavations  are  often  pools  of  water,  in 
most  of  the  cavities  are  numbers  of  bats  and  owls.  These 
souterrains,  (caverns,)  over  which  the  chambers  of  majesty 
may  have  been  spread,  are  now  the  refuge  of  jackals  and 
other  savage  animals.  The  mouths  of  their  entrances  are 
strewed  with  the  bones  of  sheep  and  goats ;  and  the  loath- 
some smell  that  issues  from  most  of  them  is  sufficient  warn- 
ing not  to  proceed  into  the  den."  (BuckingfaamO  The 
king  of  the  rorest  now  ranges  over  the  site  of  that  Babylon 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  built  for  his  own  fllory.  And  the 
temple  of  Belus,  the  greatest  work  of  man,  is  now  like  unto 
a  natural  den  of  lions.  "  Two  or  three  majestic  lions"  were 
seen  upon  its  heights,  by  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  as  he  was 
approaching  it ;  and  *'  the  broad  prints  of  their  feet  were 
left  plain  in  the  clayey  soil."  Major  Keppel  saw  there  a 
similar  foot-print  oi*^  a  lion.  It  is  also  the  unmolested  re- 
treat of  jackals,  hyenas,  and  other  noxious  animals.  Wild 
beasts  are  "  numerous"  at  the  Mujelibi,  as  well  as  on  Birs 
Nimrood,  "  The  mound  was  full  of  large  holes ;  we  en- 
tered some  of  them,  and  found  them  strewed  with  carcasses 
and  skeletons  of  animals  recently  killed.  The  ordura  ot 
Wild  beasts  was  so  strong,  that  prudence  got  the  better  of 
curiosity,  for  we  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  savage  natuie  of  the 
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inhabitants.  Oor  guides,  indeed,  told  ns  that  all  the  rains 
aboanded  in  lions  and  other  wild  beasts ;  so  literally  has 
the  divine  prediction  been  fal&lled,  that  wild  beasts  of  the 
desert  should  lie  there,  and  their  houses  be  full  of  doleful 
creatures;  that  the  wild  beasts  of  the  island  should  cry  in 
their  desolate  houses."    (Keppel.)— KxBra. 

Yer.  22.  And  the  wild  beasts  of  the  island  shall 
cry  in  their  desolate  houses,  and  dragons  in 
their  pleasant  palaces ;  and  her  time  is  near  to 
come,  and  her  days  shall  not  be  prolonged. 

Europeans  are  often  astonished,  in  walking  through  a 
town  or  village,  to  see  so  many  desolate  houses,  and  fre- 
quently come  to  improper  conclusions,  from  an  idea  that  the 
place  nad  once  a  greater  number  of  inhabitants.  At  half 
an  hour's  notice,  families  may  be  seen  to  leave  their  dwell- 
ings, never  to  enter  them  more.  Hence,  in  almost  every  di- 
rection, may  be  seen  buildings  with  roofs  half  fallen  in  : 
with  timbers  hanging  in  various  positions:  shutters  ana 
doors  flapping  in  the  wind,  or  walls  half-levelled  to  the 
ground,  various  are  the  reasons  for  which  the  supersti- 
tious idolater  will  leave  his  dwellmg :  should  one  of  the 
family  die  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  new  or  waning  moon,  the 
place  must  be  forsaken  for  six  months ;  or  should  the  Cobra 
Capella  ^serpent)  enter  the  house  at  the  times  alluded  to, 
the  peopie  must  forthwith  leave  the  house.  Does  an  owl 
aliffht  on  the  roof  for  two  successive  nights,  the  inmates 
will  take  their  departure ;  but  if  for  one  only,  then,  by  the 
performance  of  certain  ceremonies,  the  evils  may  be  averted. 
Are  evil  spirits  believed  to  visit  the  dwelling  1  are  the  chil- 
dren often  sick  1  are  the  former  as  well  as  the  present  oc-^ 
cupiers  unfortunate  1  then  will  they  never  rest  till  they  have 
nined  another  habitation.  Sometimes,  however,  they  call 
for  the  tdslre.  i.  e.  magician,  to  inquire  if  he  can  find  out 
the  cause  of  their  troubles :  when  perhaps  he  says,  the  walls 
•re  too  high,  or  too  much  in  this  or  that  direction ;  and 
then  may  be  seen  master,  servants,  children,  carpenters, 
and  masons,  all  ba^ilv  employed  in  making  the  prescribed 
alterations.  But  another  reason  for  the  desolation  in  houses 
is,  that  a  father  sometimes  leaves  the  dwelling  to  two  or 
three  of  his  sons;  and  then,  when  the  necessarv  repairs 
have  to  be  made,  one  will  not  do  this,  another  will  not  do 
that,  till  the  whole  tumbles  to  the  ground. — Robbbtb. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 
Yer.  k  Yea,  the  fir-trees  rejoice  at  thee,  aiid  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon,  sivying^  Since  thou  art  laid 
down,  no  feller  is  come  up  against  us. 

As  we  passed  through  the  extensive  forest  of  fir-trees  sit- 
uated between  Deir  el  Kamr  and  Ainep,  we  had  already 
heard,  at  some  distance,  the  stroke  of  one  solitary  axe,  re- 
sounding from  hill  to  hill.  On  reaching  the  spot,  we  found 
a  peasant,  whose  labour  had  been  so  (hr  successful,  that  he 
had  felled  his  tree  and  lopped  the  branches.  He  was  now 
hewing  it  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  balance  the  two  halves 
upon  his  camel,  which  stood  patiently  by  him,  waiting  for 
his  load.  In  the  days  of  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  and  subse- 
quently under  the  kings  of  Babylon ,  this  romantic  solitude 
was  not  so  peaceful :  that  most  poetic  image  in  Isaiah,  who . 
makes  these  very  trees  vocal,  exulting  in  the  downfall  of 
the  destroyer  of  nations,  seems  now  to  be  almost  realized 
anew —  Yea^  ike  fir-trees  rejoice  at  tkee,  and  the  cedars  of  Ldh 
rnnoUf  sayi^f  Since  thou  art  laid  down,  no  feUer  is  come  up 
against  us.— Jowrrr. 

Yer.  9.  Hell  from  beneath  is  moved  for  thee  to 
meet  thee  at  thy  coming:  it  stirreth  up  the 
dead  for  thee,  even  all  the  chief  ones  of  the 
earth ;  it  hath  raised  up  from  their  thrones  all 
the  kings  of  the  nations. 

The  sepulchres  of  the  Hebrews,  at  least  those  of  respect- 
able persons,  and  those  which  hereditarily  belonged  to  the 
principal  families,  were  extensive  caves,  or  vaults,  excava- 
ted from  the  native  rock  by  art  and  manual  labour.  The 
roofs  of  them  in  general  were  arched:  and  some  were  so 
^qMcious  as  to  be  supported  by  colonnades.  All  round  the 
«mIm  w*re  cells  for  the  reception  of  the  sarcophagi ;  these 


were  properly  ornamented  with  acalptnre,  and  each 
placed  in  its  proper  cell.  The  cave  or  sepulchre  admitted 
no  light,  being  closed  by  a  great  stone,  which  was  rolled 
to  the  mouth  of  the  narrow  passage  or  entrance.  Many  of 
these  receptacles  are  still  extant  in  Judea:  two  in  paniculaf 
are  more  magnificent  than  all  the  rest,  and  are  supposed  to 
be  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings.  One  of  these  is  in  Jerusn 
fem,  and  contains  twenty-four  cells*,  the  other,  containing 
twice  that  number,  is  in  a  place  without  the  city. — BcBnca. 

Yer.  16.  They  that  see  thee  shall  narrowly  look 
upon  thee,  aiid  consider  thee,  saying,  ts  this 
the  man  that  made  the  earth  to  tremble,  that 
did  shake  kingdoms  ? 

Narrowly  to  look  on  and  to  consider  even  the  view  of  the 
Mujelibe,  is  to  see  what  the  palace  of  Babylon,  in  which 
kings,  proud  as  **  Lucifer,"  boasted  of  exaltmg  themselves 
above  the  stars  of  Gbd,  has  now  become,  and  how,  cut 
down  to  the  ground,  it  is  broken  in  pieces.  "  On  pacing  over 
the  loose  stones,  and  fragments  of  brick-work  whi^  lay 
scattered  through  the  Immense  fabric,  and  snrveying  the 
sublimity  of  the  ruins,''  says  Captain  Mignan,  **  I  naturally 
recurred  to  the  time  when  these  walls  stood  proudly  in  their 
original  splendour, — when  the  halls  were  the  scenes  of  fes- 
tive magnificence,  and  when  they  resounded  to  the  voices 
of  those  whom  death  has  long  smce  swept  from  the  eanh. 
This  very  pile  was  once  the  seat  of  luxury  and  vice ;  now 
al>andoned  to  decay,  and  exhibiting  a  melancholy  instance 
of  the  reinbution  of  Heaven.  It  stands  alone; — the  soli- 
tary habitation  of  the  goatherd  marks  not  the  forsaken  site." 
— KxrrH. 

Yer.  19.  But  thou  art  cast  out  of  thy  grave  like 
an  abominable  branch,  arid  as  the  raiment  of 
those  that  are  slain,  thrust  through  with  a 
sword,  that  go  down  to  the  stones  of  the  pit ; 
as  a  carcass  trodden  under  feet. 

Rather  like  the  abominable  tree,  meaning  that  on  which 
criminals  were  executed.  This,  in  the  Roman  law,  is  de- 
nominated infelix  arbor;  and  Maimonides  tells  us,  that  the 
Jews  used  to  bury  it  with  the  criminal  who  sufiTered  on  it, 
as  involved  equally  with  him  in  the  malediction  of  their 

law. — BUROER. 

"  Several  deep  excavations  have  been  made  in  different 
places  into  the  sides  of  the  Mujelibt :  some  probably  by  the 
wearing  of  the  seasons ;  but  many  others  have  been  dog  by 
the  rapacity  of  the  Turks,  tearing  up  its  bowels  in  search 
of  hirlden  treasure,"— iu  t/'M^^atece  of  BabvUmvere  east 
out  of  its  gra/oe.  **  several  penetrate  very  far  into  the  body 
of  the  structure,'*  till  it  has  become  as  the  raiment  oftXose 
that  are  ibrm,  thrust  through  with  a  sword.  "  And  some,  it 
is  likely,  have  never  yet  been  explored,  the  vnld  beasts  of 
the  desert  literally  keeping  guard  over  them."  (Keppel  j 
"The  mound  was  full  of  large  hdles^^tkrust  tJkrouek, 
Near  to  the  Mujelibe,  on  the  supposed  site  of  the  hanging 


could  favour  any  conjecture  of  gardens  built  on  terraces 
are  two  subterranean  passages.  There  can  be  no  do*iM  that 
both  passages  are  of  vast  extent :  they  are  lined  with  bricks 
laid  m  with  bitumen,  and  covered  over  with  large>masses  of 
stone.  This  is  nearly  the  only  place  where  stone  is  ob- 
servable." Arches  built  upon  arches  raised  the  hanging- 
irardens  iVom  terrace  to  terrace,  till  the  highest  was  on  a 
level  with  the  top  of  the  city  wails.  Now  they  are  cast  out 
like  an  abominable  branch — and  subterranean  passages  are 
disclosed — doum  to  the  stones  of  the  pit.  "  As  a  carcass  troJu 
den  under  feet,**  The  streets  of  Babylon  were  parallel, 
crossed  by  others  at  right  angles,  and  abounded  with  houses 
three  and  four  stories  high ;  and  none  can  now  traverse  the 
site  of  Babylon,  or  find  any  other  path,  without  treading 
them  under  foot.  The  traveller  directs  his  course  to  the 
highest  mounds ;  and  there  are  none,  whether  temples  or 
palaces,  that  are  not  trodden  on.  The  Mujelibe  '*  rises  in 
a  steep  ascent,  over  ithich  the  passengers  can  only  ao  np  by 
the  winding  paths  worn  by  frequent  visits  to  the  roaHsd  edi* 
fice."— Karra. 
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Yer.  23.  I  will  also  make  it  a  -possession  for  the 
bittern,  and  pools  of  water :  and  I  will  sweep  it 
with  the  besom  of  destruction,  satth  the,  Loan 
of  hosts. 

What  was  he  going  to  sweeps  The  devdted  city  of 
Babylon.  The  word  besom  is  oAen  used,  as  a  figure,  to 
denote  the  way  in  which  people  are  swept  from  the  earth. 
Thus,  when  the  cholera  morbus  began  to  rage,  it  was  said. 
'  Alas !  alas !   it  is  sweeping  us  awav  as  with  a  besom." 

*  How  is  the  cholera  in  your  village  V — "  It  has  come  like 
>esoms.'*  When  the  peonle  made  offerings  and  sacrifices 
o  the  demons  who  were  oelieved  to  proouce  the  disease, 
he  magician,  who  was  believed  to,  be  the  devil's  agent. 
x>metimes  said,  "  Make  such  and  such  ofierings,  or  I  will 
>weep  you  awav  with  a  besom."  In  the  Hindoo  calendar, 
)r  almanac,  wnere  predictions  are  given  respectin^^  cer- 
ain  months  of  the  year,  it  is  often  said,  '*  The  year  is  not 
^ood,  it  brings  a  besom.** — Roberts. 

Ver.  29.  Rejoice  not  thou,  whole  Palestina,  be- 
cause the  rod  of  him  that  smote  thee  is  broken : 
for  out  of  the  serpent^s  root  shall  come  forth  a 
cockatrice,  and  his  fruit  shall  be  a  fiery  flying 
serpent. 

In  Egypt  and  other  oriental  countries,  a  serpent  was  the 
;ommon  symbol  of  a  powerful  monarch ;  jt  was  embroider- 
id  on  the  robes  of  pnnces,  and  blazoned  on  their  diadem, 
o  signify  (heir  absolute  power  and  invincible  might,  and 
hat,  as  the  wound  inflicted  by  the  basilisk  is  incurable,  so 
he  fatal  effects  of  their  displeasure  were  neither  to  be  avoid- 
id  nor  endured.  These  are  the  allusions  involved  in  the 
iddress  of  the  prophet,  to  the  irreconcilable  enemies  of  his 
lation. — Paxton. 

Ver.  3 1 .  Howl,  O  gate ;  cry,  O  city :  thou,  whole 
Palestina,  art  dissolved :  for  there  shall  come 
from  the  north  a  smoke,  and  none  shall  be  alone 
in  his  appointed  times. 

This  may  be  in  allusion  to  smoke  arising  from  distant 
conflagrations,  caused  bv  an  advancing  desolating  army, 
he  sight  of  wliich  would  greatly  alarm  the  inhabitants  of 
Palestina.  I  have  seen  the  smoke  from  mountains,  whose 
n*as3  and  bushes  were  on  fire,  at  the  distance  of  fort]jr  or 
ifly  miles.  Or  it  may  refer  to  clouds  of  sand  or  dust  raised 
)y  troops  rapidlv  advancing  to  attack  them.  By  this  means 
[have  observed  the  advance  of  travelling  parties,  long  be- 
bre  they  reached  us,  from  the  cloud  of  sand  raised  oy  the 
ncvement  of  the  oxen.  Game  is  also  frequently  discovered 
)y  the  same  means. — Campbell* 

CHAPTER  XV. 
Ver.  1.  The  burden  of  Moab.     Because  in  the 
night  Ar  of  Moab  is  laid  waste,  and  brought 
to  silence ;  because  in  the  night  Kir  of  Moab 
is  laid  waste,  and  brought  to  silence. 

See  on  Jer.  49. 1—28. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

Ver.  2.  For  it  shall  be,  that  as  a  wandering  bird 
cast  out  of  the  nest,  so  the  daughters  of  Moab 
shall  be  at  the  fords  of  Amon. 

The  figure  appears  to  be  taken  fVom  a  3roung  bird  beins 
hrown  out  of  the  nest  before  it  is  able  to  fly,  and  which 
»>nsequently  wanders  aboat  for  a  place  of  refuge.  **  Well, 
FarolMm,  what  has  become  of  vour  profligate  son  1" — "  I 
enow  not,  mv  friend,  because  I  Save  turned  him  out  of  the 
lest."  "  Why,  my  boy,  have  yon  come  to  this  distant  coun- 
ryl" — "  Because  my  relations  turned  me  out  of  the  nest." 
'Alas  forme!  alas  for  me!"  says  the  bereaved  mother; 

*  my  young  one  has  taken  to  the  wing;  it  has  flown  from 
he  nest."  **  I  have  only  one  left  in  the  nest ;  shall  I  not 
ake  care  of  it  1"  "  I  should  like  to  get  into  that  nest ;"  says 
he  young  man  who  wishes  to  marry  into  a  high  and  rich 
bm  ily.    **  Ah !  my  lord,  dismiss  me  not  from  yotir  service ; 


to  whom  shall  I  go  for  employment  f  I  have  many  chil- 
dren, who  will  be  sufferers  it  I  leave  you:  who  will  throw 
a  stone  at  the  nestlij|^  1  who  will  put  fire  to  the  lair  of  the 
young  cubs  of  the  lungle  1  Ah  I  my  lord,  turn  me  not 
away ;  I  shall  be  liKe  a  bird  wandermg  from  its  nest." — 
RoBBRn. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 
Ver.  6.  Yet  gleaning-grapes  shall  be  left  in  it,  as 
the  shaking  of  an  olive>tree,  two  or  three  ber- 
ries in  the  top  of  the  uppermost  bough,  four  or 
five  in  the  outmost  fruitful  branches  thereof, 
saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel. 

The  vintager  cuts  down  the  grapes  from  the  vine  with 
a  sharp  hook  or  sickle ;  btu  the  olive  was  sometimes  beaten 
off*  the  tree,  and  sometimes  shaken.  The  former  method 
is  mentioned  by  Moses,  in  one  of  his  precepts:  "When 
thou  beatese  thine  olive-tree,  thou  shalt  not  go  over  the 
boughs  again  ^  it  shall  be  for  the  stranger,  for  the  father-^ 
less,  and  for  the  widow."  The  latter  is  marked  by  the 
prophet  Isaiah  :  "  Yet  gleaning  grapes  shall  be  lefl  'in  it, 
as  the  shaking  of  an  olive-tree ;  two  or  three  berries  in  the 
top  of  the  uppermost  bough,  four  or  five  in  the  outmost 
fruitful  brancnes  thereof,  saiin  the  Lord  God  of  Israel."  It 
occurs  again  in  a  denunciation  of  divine  judgments,  by  the 
same  prophet :  **  When  thus  it  shall  be  in  the  midst  of  the 
land  among  the  people,  there  shall  be  as  the  shaking  of  an 
olive-tree,  and  as  the  gleaning  grapes,  when  the  vintage  h 
done."  The  conjecture  of  Harmer,  on  these  quotations,  in 
.  which  the  shaking  of  the  olive-tree  is  connected  with  the 
gleaning  of  grapes,  is  not  improbable,  "  that  the  shaking 
of  the  olive-tree  does  not  indicate  an  Improvement  made 
in  after  times  on  the  original  mode  of  gatnenng  them ;  or 
different  methods  of  procedure  by  different  people,  in  the 
same  age  and  country,  who  pa^^sessed  olive-yards;  but 
rather  expressed  the  difference  between  the  gathering  of 
the  main  crop  by  the  owners,  and  the  way  in  which  the 
poor  collected  the  few  olive-berries  that  were  lell,  and 
which,  by  the  law  of  Moses,  they  were  permitted  to  lake." 

The  custom  of  beating  the  olive  with  long  poles,  to  make 
the  fruit  fall,  is  still  followed  in  some  parts  of  Italy.  Thi? 
foolish  method,  besides  hurting  the  plant,  and  spoiling  many 
branches  that  would  bear  the  year  following,  makes  the 
ripe  and  unripe  fruit  fall  indiscriminately,  and  bruises  a 

freat  deal  of  both  kinds,  by  which  they  becon^e  rancid  in  the 
eaos,  and  give  an  ill-flavoured  oil.  Such  is  the  statement 
of  tne  Abbot  Fonis,  in  his  account  of  Dalmaiia ;  we  arc 
not  then  to  wonder,  that  in  the  time  of  Moses,  when  the 
art  of  cultivation  was  in  so  simple  and  unimproved  a  state, 
beating  should  have  been  the  common  wav  of  gathering 
olives  oy  the  owners,  who  were  disposed  to  leave,  we  may 
suppose,  as  few  as  possible,  and  were  forbidden  by  their 
law  to  go  over  the  branches  a  second  time.  But  snaking 
them  appears  to  have  been  saffUcient,  when  they  had  hung 
till  they  were  fully  ripe;  and  was  therefore  practiced  by 
the  poor,  or  by  strangers,  who  were  either  not  provided 
with  such  long  poles  as  the  owners  possessed,  or  did  not 
find  them  necessary.  Indeed,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the 
owners  were  well  aware  of  the  injury  done  to  the  olive- 
trees  by  beating,  although  they  practised  it,  because  it  Was 
the  most  effectual  way  of  gathering  the  fruit  with  which 
they  were  acquainted ;  and  might  therefore  prohibit  the 
poor  and  the  stranger  to  collect  the  gleanings  in  that  man- 
ner :  they  were  on  that  account  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  shakiiig  the  olive-berries  from  the  tree,  how  ineffectual 
soever  might  be  the  method,  or  remain  without  them.  The 
main  crop,  then,  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  the  olive  by 
beating,  and  the  gleanings  uniformly  bv  shaking.  Under 
this  conviction.  Dr.  Lowtn  has,  with  grdai  judgment,  trans- 
lated the  sixth  verse  of  the  seventeenth  chapter  uf  Isaiah : 
A  gleaning  shall  be  left  in  it,  as  in  the  shaking  of  the  olive- 
tree. — Paxton. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Ver.  2.  That  sendeth  ambassadors  by  the  sea,  even 
in  vessels  of  bulrushes  u jyn  the  waters,  saying. 
Go,  ye  swift  messengers,,  to  a  nation  scattered 
and  peeled,  to  a  people  terrible  from  tht  ir  be- 
ginning hitherto^    a  nation    meted    out  and 
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trodden  down,  whose  land  the  riven  have 

spoiled ! 

"  In  order  to  pass  along  the  Nile,  the  inhabitants  have 
recourse  to  the  contrivance  of  a  float,  made  of  large  earthen 
pitchers,  tied  closely  together,  and  covered  with  leaves  of 
palm-trees.  The  man  tnat  conducts  it,  has  commonly  in 
nis  mouth  a  cord,  with  which  he  fishes,  as  he  passes  on." 
(Norden.^  Egmont  and  Heyman  saw  some  small  floats, 
used  by  tne  E^ptiau  fishermen,  consisting  of  bundles  of 
reeds,  floated  by  calabashes.  "  My  palanquin  bearers  now 
found  no  difficulty  in  fording  the  stream  of  the  Dahder ; 
the  last  time  I  crossed,  it  was  with  some  danger  on  a  raft 
placed  over  earthen  pots,  a  contrivance  well  known  in 
modern  Egypt,  where  they  make  a  float  of  earthen  pots, 
tied  together,  covered  with  a  platform  of  pilm-leaves. 
which  will  bear  a  considerable  weight,  and  is  conducted 
without  difficulty."    (Forbes.) — Burdeb. 

Ver.  6.  They  shall  he  left  together  unto  the  fowls 
of  the  mountains,  and  to  the  heasts  of  the  earth : 
and  the  fowls  shall  summer  upon  them,  and  all 
the  beasts  of  the  earth  shall  winter  upon  them. 

See  on  1  Sam.  13.  la 

CHAPTER  XXI. 
Ver.  5.  Prepare  the  table,  watch  in  the  watch- 
tower,  eat,  drink :  arise,  ye  princes,  and  anoint 
the  shield. 

The  ancient  warrior  did  not  yield  to  th#>  moderns  in 
jteeping  his  armour  in  ^ood  order.  The  inspired  writer 
often  speaks  of  furbishmg  the  spear,  and  making  bright 
the  arrows;  and  the  manner  in  wnich  he  expresses  himself 
in  relation  to  this  part  of  the  soldier's  duty,  proves  that 
it  was  generally  and  carefully  performed.  But  they  were 
particularly  attentive  to  their  shields^  which  they  took  care 
frequently  to  scour,  polish,  and  anomt  with  oiL  The  ori- 
ental soldier  seems  to  have  gloried  in  the  dazzling  lustre 
of  his  shield,  which  he  so  highly  valued,  and  upon  which 
he  engraved  his  name  and  warlike  exploits.  To  produce 
the  desired  brightness,  and  preserve  it  undiminisned,  he 
had  recourse  to  frequent  unction ;  which  is  the  reason  of 
the  prophet's  invitation :  "  Arise,  ye  princes,  and  anoint 
the  shield."  As  this  was  done  to  improve  its  polish  and 
brightness,  so  it  was  covered  with  a  case,  when  it  was  not 
n  use,  to  preserve  it  from  becoming  rusty.  This  is  the 
reason  the  prophet  says,  "  Kir  uncovered  the  shield."  The 
words  of  David,  already  quoted,  from  his  lamentation  over 
Saul  and  Jonathan,  may  refer  to  this  practice  of  anoint- 
ing the  shield,  rather  than  anointing  the  kin^ :  '*  The  shield 
of  the  mighty  \5  vilely  cast  away,  the  shield  of  Saul,  as 
though  it  had  n  A  been  anoioted  with  oil :"  the  word  he 
being  a  supplement,  the  version  now  given  is  perfectly 
agreeable  to  the  original  text. — Paxton. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  Hindoos  make  offerings 
to  their  weapons  of  war,  and  to  those  used  in  hunting. 
Fishermen  offer  incense  to  the  bag  in  which  they  carrv 
their  fish,  and  also  to  the  net ;  thus,  while  the  incense  is 
burning,  they  hold  the  different  implements  in  the  smoke. 
ThejT  also,  when  able,  sacrifice  a  sheep  or  a  fowl,  which 
is  said  to  make  the  ceremony  more  acceptable  to  Varuna, 
the  god  of  toe  sea.    Should  tne  tackle  thus  consecrated  not 

Erove  successful,  they  conclude  some  part  of  the  ceremony 
as  not  been  properly  performed,  and  therefore  must  be 
repeated.  But  in  addition  to  this,  they  often  call  for  their 
magicians  to  bless  the  waters,  and  to  intercede  for  prosper- 
ity. Nor  is  this  sacrificing  to  implements  and  weapons 
confined  to  fiishermen,  hunters,  and  warriors,  for  even 
artisans  do  the  same  thing  to  their  tools :  as  also  do  students 
and  scholars  to  their  books.  Thus,  at  tne  feast  called  nava- 
rdtere,  i.  e.  the  nine  nights,  carpenters,  masons,  goldsmiths, 
weavers,  and  all  other  tradesmen,  may  be  seen  offering  to 
their  tools.  Ask  them  a  reason,  and  they  say  the  incense 
and  ceremonies  are  acceptable  to  Sanua-palhif  the  beauti- 
fb'  goddess  of  Brama.— koberts. 

Ver.  9.  And,  hehoM,  here  cometh  a  chariot  of 
men,  with  a  couple  of  horsemen.  And  he  an- 
swered and  saio,  Bahylon  is  &llen,  is  fiillen ; 


and  all  the  gfraven  images  of  her  gods  he  hath 
broken  unto  the  ground. 

This  is  a  prophecy,  and  yet  speaks  as  if  the  event  to 
which  it  relates  nad  Seen  already  accomplished.  In  Jere- 
miah, also,  Ji.  8,  it  is  said,  "  Bal^lon  is  suddenly  fallen 
and  destroyed."  David  says,  "  Thou  hast  smitten  all  mioe 
enemies."  Dr.  A.  Clarke  says, "  That  is,  thou  wilt  smite  !* 
He  speaks  in  full  confidence  of  God's  interference,  and 
knows  that  he  shall  as  surely  have  the  victory,  as  if  he  had 
it  already.  In  these  selections  the  past  tense  is  used  instead 
of  the  FimmE.  He  who  came  from  Edom,  with  died  gar- 
ments from  Bozrah,  is  made  to  say,  "  I  will  stain  all  my  rai- 
ment." Dr.  A.  Clarke  has,  "  And  I  have  stained."  In  this 
instance,  therefore,  the  future  is  used  for  the  past,  Pr. 
Ixix: — *'Let  their  table  become  a  snare  before  them; 
and  that  which  should  have  been  for  their  welfare,  let  it 
become  a  trap.  Let  their  eyes  be  darkened,  that  they  see 
not ;  and  make  their  loins  continually  to  shake.  Pour  out 
thine  indignation  upon  them,  and  let  thv  wrathful  anger 
take  hold  of  them.  Let  their  habitation  be  desolate ;  and 
let  none  dwell  in  their  tents."  Dr.  Boothroyd  renders  these 
imprecations  in  the  future,  because  he  believes  the  whole 
to  refer  to  judgments  that  should  fall  on  the  enemy.  Dr. 
A.  Clarke  says,  "The  execrations  here,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing verses,  should  be  read  in  the  future  tense,  because 
they  are  predictive,  and  not  in  the  imperative  mood,  as  if 
they  were  the  offspring  of  the  Psalmist's  resentment."  It 
is  common  in  eastern  speech,  in  order  to  show  the  cer- 
tainty of  any  thing  which  shall  be  done,  to  speak  of  it  as 
having  been  already  accomplished.  Thus  the  Psalmist, 
in  speaking  of  the  iniquities  of  bad  men  as  having  already 
received  their  reward,  evidently  alludes  to  the  certaiktt 
of  future  punishment.  It  is  therefore  of  the  first  impor- 
tance to  know  in  what  tense  the  verbis  meant,  as  that  alone 
will  give  a  true  view  of  the  intention  of  tbe  writer.  In  the 
Tamul  language  the  past  tense  is  often  ele^ntly  used  for 
the  future:  thus,  in  the  iVa9MW9Z  (the  Native  Qrammar) 
this  distinction  is  beautifully  illustrated.  Does  a  note  re- 
quire to  be  taken  to  another  place  in  a  very  short  time,  the 
messenger,  on  being  chargeo  not  to  loiter  on  the  wav,  re- 
plies, "  Nan  vatUku  vttUain,"  i.  e.  '*  I  have  already  rs- 
turned:"  whereas  he  has  not  taken  a  single  step  of  his 


which  means  he  is  going  immediately.  "Caipenter,  if 
you  are  not  quick  in  finishing  that  car,  the  goas  will  be 
angry  with  you." — ^**My  lord,  the  work  is  already  dome;" 
when  perhaps  some  months  will  have  to  elapse  before  the 
work  can  be  finished.  But  they  also  use  the  past  for  tbe 
future,  to  denote  certanty  as  well  as  speed.  Do  the  ants 
begin  to  run  about  with  their  egss  in  their  mouth,  it  is  said, 
"  MoUy-pay-yattu"  it  has  rained,  though  a  sinele  drop  has 
not  fallen  on  the  ground.  The  meaning  is,  the  sign  is  so 
CERTAIN,  that  all  ooubt  is  removed.  "  why  does  that  man 
go  to  the  village  1  Does  he  not  know  thevholera  Is  sweeping 
as  a  besom  1  Alas  1  alas !  avron-cketu  portdn ;  he  is  already 
dead ;"  which  means,  he  will  certainly  die.  Should  the 
friends  of  a  young  man  inquire  whether  he  may  go  to  sea, 
the  soothsayer  says,  (if  the  signs  are  unfavouraUfe,)  **  He 
is  already  drowned."  But  the  future  is  also  used  mstead 
of  the  past,  as  in  the  case  of  the  deliverer  from  Bozrah: 
"  I  will  stain,"  for  '<  I  have  stained."  Should  a  man  re- 
fuse to  obey  an  officer,  and  inauire,  "  Where  is  the  order 
of  the  kingi"  the  reply  is  "He  will  command,"  which 
strongly  intimates  it  has  been  done,  and  that  other  conse- 
quences will  follow.  (1  Sam.  iii.  13.)  See  mar^n,  1  Kings 
iii.  13;  also  vi.  1;  and  xv.  35.  2  Kings  viii.  16.  Dan. 
ii.  38 ;  also  iii.  89 ;  for  all  of  which  see  marginal  readings. 
See  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Matt.  iii.  17;  alfio  zzvL  S8,  blood 
is  shed,  for  will  be  shed. — RoBEaTs. 

Yer.  1 1.  The  burdoi  of  Damah.     He  calleth  to 

me  out  of  Seir;  Watchman,  what  of  the  night  f 
watchman,  what  of  the  night? 

The  Orientals  employed  watchmen  to  patrol  the  city 
during  the  night,  to  suppress  any  disorders  in  the  streets, 
or  to  guard  the  walls  against  the  attempts  of  a  foreign  ene- 
my.  To  this  custom  Solomon  refers  in  these  words :  "  The 
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vatclimeii  that  went  abont  the  city  found  me,  they  smote 
me,  they  wounded  me;  the  keepers  of  the  waU  tocSc  away 
my  veil  from  me."  This  ciist6m  may  be  traced  to  a  very 
remote  antiquity ;  so  early  as  the  departure  of  Israel  from 
the  land  of  Egypt,  the  morning  watch  is  mentioned,  cer- 
lairilv  indicating  the  time  when  the  watchmen  were  com- 
monly relieved.  In  Persia,  the  watchmen  were  obliged  to 
indemnify  those  who  were  robbed  in  the  streets ;  which  ac- 
counts for  the  vigilance  and  severity  which  they  display  in 
the  discharge  of  iheir  office,  and  illustrates  the  character  of 
watchman  given  to  Ezekiel,  who  lived  in  that  country,  and 
the  duties  he  was  required  to  perform.  If  the  wicked  per- 
ished in  his  iniouities  without  warning,  the  prophet  was  to 
be  accountable  ror  his  blood ;  but  if  he  daly  pointed  out  his 
danger,  he  delivered  his  own  soul.  These  terms,  there- 
fore, were  neither  harsh  nor  severe  *,  they  were  the  com<r 
men  appointments  of  watchmen  in  Persia.  They  were 
also  charged  to  announce  the  progress  of  the  night  to  the 
slumbering  city:  "  The  burden  of  Dumah :  he  calls  to  me 
out  of  Seir,  Watchman,  what  of  the  nifffai  1  watchman^ 
what  of  the  night  1  The  watchman  sa  id,  The  morning  com- 
eth,  and  also  the  night."  This  is  confirmed  by  an  observa- 
tion of  Chardin,  upK)n  these  words  of  Moses:  "  For  a  thou- 
sand years  in  thy  sight  are  but  as  yesterday  when  it  is  past, 
and  as  a  watch  in  the  night ;"  that  as  the  people  of  the  Kast 
have  no  clocks,  the  several  |Mirts  of  the  day  and  of  the  night, 
which  are  eight  in  all,  are  announced.  In  the  Indies,  the 
parts  of  the  night  are  made  known,  as  well  by  instruments 
of  music,  in  ^reat  cities,  as  by  the  rounds  of  the  watchmen, 
who,  with  cnes  and  small  drums,  give  them  notice  that  a 
fourth  part  of  the  night  is  past.  Now,  as  these  cries  awa- 
ked those  who  had  slept  all  that  quarterpart  of  the  night, 
it  appeared  to  them  but  as  a  moment.  Tnere  are  sixty  of 
these  people  in  the  Indies  by  day,  and  as  many  by  ni^ht; 
that  is,  fifteen  for  each  division.  It  Is  evident  the  ancient 
Jews  knew,  by  means  of  some  public  notice,  how  the  night- 
watches  passed  away;  but,  whether  they  simply  announced 
the  termmation  of  the  watch,  or  made  use  of  trumpets,  or 
other  sonorous  instruments,  in  making  the  proclamation,  it 
may  not  be  easy  to  determine ;  and  still  less  what  kind  of 
chronometers  the  watchmen  used.  The  probability  is,  that 
the  watches  were  announced  with  the  soand  of  a  trumpet ; 
for  the  prophet  Ezekiel  makes  it  a  part  of  the  watchman's 
duty,  at  least  in  time  of  war,  to  blow  the  trumpet,  and  warn 
the  people.— PjLXTON. 

CHAPTER  XXn. 

Ver.  1.  The  burden  of  the  valley  of  vision.  What 
aileth  thee  now,  that  thou  art  wholly  gone  up 
to  the  house-tops  ? 

The  houses  in  the  East  were  in  ancient  times  as  they  are 
still,  generally,  built  in  one  and  the  same  imiform  manner. 
The  roof  or  top  of  the  house  is  always  flat,  covered  with 
broad  stones,  or  a  strong  plaster  of  terrace,  and  guarded  on 
every  side  with  a  low  parapet-wall.  The  terrace  is  fre- 
quented as  much  as  any  part  of  the  house.  On  this,  as  the 
season  favours,  they  walk,  thejr  eat,  they  sleep,  they  trans- 
act  business,  mey  perform  their  devotions.  The  house  is 
t  uilt  with  a  court  within,  into  which  chiefly  the  windows 
open;  those  that  open  to  (he  street  are  so  obstructed  with 
lattice-work,  that  no  one  either  without  or  within  can  see 
through  them.  Whenever,  therefore,  any  thine  is  to  be 
seen  or  heard  in  the  streets,  every  one  immediately  goes  up 
to  the  house-top  to  satisfy  his  curiosity.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, when  any  one  had  occasion  to  make  any  thing  public, 
the  readiest  and  most  effectual  way  of  doing  it,  was  to 
proclaim  it  from  the  house-tops  to  the  people  in  the  streets. 

— LOWTH. 

Ver.  8.  And  he  discovered  the  covering  of  Judah, 
and"  thou  didst  look  in  that  day  to  the  armour 
of  the  house  of  the  forest. 

The  editor  of  the  Fragments  subjoined  to  Calmet's  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Bible,  thus  renders  and  explains  this  passage : 
He  rolled  up,  turned  back,  the  covering  of  Judah,  as  the 
covering  veils,' hanging  at  the  door  of  a  house  or  tent,  are 
rolled  up,  for  more  tM>nvenient  passage,  and  did  look,  in- 
spect carefully,  the  arms  and  wea])ons  of  the  house  of  the 
"orest.    The  ideas  contained  in  this  interpretation  are  apt- 


ly expressed  in  the  foUowing-extract  from  Fraaer's  Histo* 

2f  of  Kouli  Blhan:  "  Nadir  Bhah,  having  taken  Delhi,  or- 
ered  Sirbuliind  Khan  to  attend  the  Towpehi  Bashi,  the 
master  of  the  ordnance:  and  the  Nissikchi  Bachi,  head 
regulator,  commissary  oi  seizures,  who  had  each  two  hun- 
dred horse,  to  seize  all  the  king's  and  the  omra*s  ordnance, 
the  treasury,  jewels,  loishik-khanna,  (the  arsenal,^  and  all 
the  other  implements  and  arms  that  belonged  to  tne  enpe- 
ror,  and  the  deceased  omras ;  and  to  send  to  Mahoo'  ned 
Shah,  the  captive  emperor,  his  son.  Sultan  Ahmed;  and 
Malika  al  Zuuiani,  (the  queen  of  the  times,)  the  empeiesa. 
Nadir  Shah  took  away  the  ordnance,  efiects,  and  U'easare.^' 
May  not  such  a  conauct  in  a  conqueror  justify  the  allu- 
sion supposed  to  be  intended  in  this  representation  of  the 
prophet;  for  what  is  this  but  rolling  back  what  covered  the 
privacy  of  the  conquered  state,  and  prying  into  the  house 
of  its  armoury. — ^Buanca. 

Ver.  16.  What  hast  thou  here,  and  whom  hast 
thou  here,  that  thou  hast  hewed  thee  out  a 
sepulchre  here,  as  he  that  hewed  him  out  a 
sepulchre  on  high,  and  that  gpraveth  a  habita- 
tion for  himself  in  a  rock  ? 

The  Orientals  bury  without  the  walls  of  their  cities, 
unless  when  they  wish  to  bestow  a  distinguishing  mark  rf 
honour  upon  the  deceased.  For  this  reason,  the  sepulchres 
of  David  and  his  lamily,  and  the  tomb  of  Huldah  the 
prophetess,  were  within  the  city  of  Jerusalem ;  and  perhaps 
the  only  ones  to  be  found  there.  The  sepulchres  of  the 
Hebrews,  that  were  able  to  aflbrd  the  necessary  expense, 
were  extensive  caves  or  vaults,  excavated  in  the  native 
rock,  by  the  art  and  exertions  of  man.  The  roofs  were 
generally  arched;  and  some  were  so  spacious  as  to  be 
supported  by  colonnades.  All  round  the  sides  were  cells 
for  the  reception  of  the  sarcophagi ;  these  were  ornament- 
ed with  appropriate  sculpture,  and  each  was  placed  in  its 
proper  cell.  The  cave  or  sepulchre  admitted  no  light,  be-' 
mg  closed  by  a  great  stone  which  was  rolled  to  the  mouth, 
by  the  narrow  passage  or  entrance.  Many  of  these  recep- 
tacles are  still  extant  in  Judea ;  two  in  particular  are  more 
magnificent  than  all  the  rest,  and  for  that  reason  supposed 
to  be  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings.  One  of  these  is  in  jFeni- 
salem,  and  contains  twenty-four  cells;  the  other,  containing 
twice  that  number,  is  witnout  the  city.  "  You  are  to  form 
to  yourself,"  says  Lowth.  speaking  of  these  sepulchres,  "an 
idea  of  an  immense  subterraneous  vault,  a  vast  gloomy 
cavern,  all  round  the  sides  of  which  are  cells  to  receive  the 
dead  bodies ;  here  the  deceased  monarchs  lie  in  a  distin- 

fuished  sort  of  state,  suitable  to  their  former  rank,  each  on 
is  own  conch,  with  his  arms  beside  him,  his  sword  at  his 
head,  and  the  bodies  of  his  chiefs  and  companions  round 
about  him." 

"  Whoever."  says  Maundrell,  "  was  buried  there,  this  is 
certain,  that  the  place  itself  discovers  so  great  an  expense, 
both  of  labour  and  of  treasure,  that  we  may  well  suppose  it 
to  have  been  the  work  of  kings.  You  approach  it  at  the 
east  side  through  afl  entrance  cot  out  oitbe  natural  rock, 
which  admits  yon  into  an  open  court  of  about  forty  paces 
square,  cut  down  into  the  rock,  with  which  it  is  encom- 
passed instead  of  walls.  On  the  south  side  of  the  court,  is 
a  portico,  nine  paces  long,  and  four  broad,  hewn  likewise 
out  of  the  rock.  This  has  a  kind  of  architrave  running 
along  its  front,  adorned  with  sculpture  of  fruits  and  flowers, 
still  discernible,  but  by  time  mucn  defaced.  At  the  end  ol 
the  portico  on  the  left  nand,  you  descend  to  the  passage  into 
the  sepulchres.  Passing  through  it.  you  arrive  in  a  large 
apartment  about  seven  or  eight  yaras  square,  cut  out  of  the 
natural  rock.  Its  sides  and  ceiling  are  so  exactly  square, 
and  its  angles  so  just,  that  no  architect  with  levels  and 
plummets  cculd  build  a  room  more  regular;  and  the  whole 
IS  so  firm  and  entire,  that  it  may  be  called  a  chamber  hol- 
lowed out  of  one  piece  of  marble.  From  this  room  you 
pass  into  six  more,  one  within  another,  all  of  the  same 
fabric  as  the  first.  Of  these  the  two  innermost  are  deept*  r 
than  the  rest,  having  a  second  descent  of  about  six  or  seveu 
steps  into  them.  In  every  one  of  these  rooms,  except  the 
first,  were  coffins  of  stone  placed  in  niches  in  the  sides  of 
the  chambers.  They  had  been  at  first  covered  with  hand- 
some lids,  and  carved  with  garlands ;  but  now  most  of  them 
are  broken  to  pieces  by  sacrilegiotis  hands.  The  sides  and 
ceilings  of  the  rooms  Were  also  drooping  with  the  moist 
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damps  candensed  upon  them :  to  remedf  which  nuisance, 
and  to  preserve  these  chambers  of»the  dead  polite  and 
dean,  there  was  in  each  room  a  small  channel  cut  in  the 
floor,  which  served  to  drain  the  drops  that  fell  constantly 
into  it. 

To  these  sepulchres,  and  their  interior  chambers,  one 
within  another,  the  wise  man.  by  a  bold  and  striking  figure, 
compares  the  aweiling  of  a  lewd  woman :  "  Her  house  is 
the  way  to  hades  i"  her  first  or  outer  chamber  is  like  the 
open  court  that  leads  to  the  tomb,  *'  going  down  to  the 
cnambers  of  death;'*  her  private  apartments,  like  the  sepa- 
rate recesses  of  a  sepulcnre,  are  the  receptacles  of  loath- 
some corruption;  and  he  calls  them,  in  allusion  to  the 
soiiditv  of  the  rock  in  which  they  are  hewn,  the  '*  long 
home,"  (oVy  n^s)  beUi  olam,  the  house  of  ages.  The  higher 
such  sepulchres  were  cut  in  the  rock,  or  the  more  conspic- 
uously they  were  situated,  th&  greater  was  supposed  to  be 
the  honour  of  reposing  there.  *'  Hezekiah  was  buried  in 
the  chiefest,**  says  our  translation ;  rather,  in  the  highest 
part "  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  sons  of  David,"  to  do  him 
the  more  honour.  The  vanity  of  Shebna,  which  so  much 
displeased  the  Lord,  was  discovered  in  preparing  for  him- 
sell  a  sepulchre  in  the  face  of  some  lofty  rock :  "  What 
hast  thou  here,  and  whom  hast  thou  here,  that  thou  hast 
hewed  thee  out  a  sepulchre  here,  as  he  that  heweth  him 
out  a  sepulchre  on  high,  and  that  graveth  a  habitation  for 
him  in  a  rock."  Several  modem  travellers  mention  some 
monuments  still  remaining  in  Persia  of  great  antiquity, 
which  gave  them  a  clear  idea  of  Shebna's  pompons  design 
for  his  sepulchre.  They  consist  of  several  tombs,  each  of 
them  hewn  in  a  high  rock  near  the  top;  the  front  of  the 
rock  to  the  valley  below,  beine  the  outsiae  of  the  sepulchre, 
is  adorned  with  carvea  work  in  relief.  Some  of  these 
sepulchres  are  about  thirty  feet  in  the  perpendicular  from 
the  valley.  Diodorus  SiculuS  mentions  these  ancient 
monuments,  and  calls  them  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  of 
Persia.  The  tombs  of  Telmissus,  in  the  island  of  Rhodes, 
which  Dr.  Clarke  visited,  furnish  a  still  more  remarkable 
commentary  on  this  text.  They  '*  are  of  two  kinds ;  the 
first  are  sepulchres  hewn  in  the  face  of  perpendicular 
rocks.  Wherever  the  side  of  a  mountain  presented  an 
almost  inaccessible  steep,  there  the  ancient  workmen  seem 
to  have  bestowed  their  prinsipal  labour.  In  such  situations 
are  seen  excavated  chambers^  worked  with  such  marvel- 
lous art,  as  to  exhibit  open  facades,  porticoes  with  Ionic 
columns,  gates  and  doors  beautifully  sculptured,  in  which 
are  carved  the  repiesentation  of  an  embossed  iron  work, 
bolts  and  hinges  or  one  stone. 

"  The  other  kind  of  tomb  is  the  true  Grecian  soros,  the 
sarcophagus  of  the  Romans.  Of  this  sort  there  are  several, 
but  or  a  size  and  grandeur  far  exceeding  any  thing  of  the 
kind  elsewhere,  standing  in  some  instances  upon  the  crag- 
gy pinnacles  of  lofly  precipitous  rocks.  Each  consists  of 
a  smgle  stone,  others  of  still  larger  size,  of  more  than  one 
stone.  Some  consist  of  two  masses  of  stone,  one  for  the 
body,  or  chest  of  the  soros,  and  the  other  for  its  operculum ; 
and  to  increase  the  wonder  excited  by  the  skill  and  labour 
manifested  in  their  construction,  they  have  been  almost 
miraculously  raised  to  the  surrounding  heights,  and  there 
left  standing  upon  the  projections  and  crags  of  the  rocks, 
which  the  casualties  of  nature  presented  for  their  reception. 
At  Maori,  the  tomt»  are  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  in  the 
precipices  towards  the  sea.  Some  of  them  have  a  kind  of 
portico,  with  pillars  in  front.    In  these  they  were  almost 

Elain.  The  hewn  stone  was  as  smooth  as  if  the  artist  had 
een  employed  upon  wood,  or  any  other  soft  substance. 
They  most  nearlv  resemble  book-K;ases,  with  glass  doors. 
A' small  rectangular  opening,  scarcely  large  enough  to  pass 
through,  admits  a  stranger  to  the  interior  of  these  tombs ; 
where  is  found  a  s<^uare  chamber,  with  one  or  more  recep- 
tacles for  dead  bodies,  shaped  like  baths,  upon  the  sides  of 
the  apartment,  and  neatly  chiselled  in  the  body  of  the  rock. 
The  mouths  of  these  sepulchres  had  been  originally  closed 
br  square  slabs  "of  stone,  exactly  adapted  to  grooves  cut  for 
tneir  reception:  an4  so  nicely  adjusted,  that  when  the  work 
was  finished,  the  place  of  entrance  might  not  be  observed. 
Of  similar  construction  were  the  sepulchres  of  the  Jews 
in  Palestine,  and  particularly  that  in  which  our  Lord  was 
buried.  Many  of  these  have  the  appearance  of  being  in- 
accessible ;  but  by  dint  of  climbing  from  rock  to  rock,  at 
>k  of  a  dangerous  fall,  it  is  possible  to  ascend  even  to 
\e8t.    They  are  fronted  with  rude  pillars,  which 


are  inteml  fjarts  of  the  solid  rock.'  Some  of  them  are 
twentv^  feet  high.  The  mouths  of  these  sepulchres  are 
closed  with  beautiful  sculptured  imitations  of  brazec  cr 
iron  doors,  with  hinges,  knobs,  and  bars." 

This  intelligent  traveller  visited  a  range  of  tombs  of  tne 
same  kind  on  the  borders  bf  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  hewn  by 
the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Galilee,  in  the  rocks  which  face 
the  water.  They  were  deserted  in  Uie  time  of  our  Saviour, 
and  had  become  the  resort  of  wretched  men,  afilicted  by 
diseases,  and  made  outcasts  of  society ;  for  these  tombs  are 
particularly  alluded  to  in  the  account  of  a  cure  performed 
upon  a  maniac  in  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes.  The 
tombs  at  Naplose,the  ancient  ^chem,  where  Joseph,  Josh- 
ua, and  others,  were  buried,  are  also  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  and  durable  as  the  hills  in  which  they  are  excavated. 
Constiiutii^  integral  parts  of  mountains,  and  chiselled  with 
a  degree  of  labour  not  to  be  conceived  from  mere  descrip- 
tion, these  monuments  suffer  no  change  from  the  lapse  of 
ages;  they  have  defied,  and  will  defy,  the  attacks  of^time, 
and  continue  as  perfect  at  \hh  hour,  as  they  were  in  the 
first  moment  of  their  completion. — Paxton. 

Ver.  17.  Behold,  the  Lord  will  carry  thee  away 
with  a  mighty  captivity,  and  will  surely  cover 
thee. 

To  be  covered  is  a  sign  of  mourning,  of  degradation,  and 
inferiority.  People  in  great  sorrow  cover  their  faces  with 
their  robes ;  thus  may  be  seen  the  weeping  mother  and 
sorrow-struck  father:  they  cover  themselves  from  the  sight 
of  others,  to  conceal  their  dejection  and  tears.  But  wfen 
people  are  ashamed,  also,  they  cover  their  heads  and  faces. 
For  a  man  to  say  ne  will  cover  another,  intimates  supe- 
riority, and  shows  that  he  will  put  him  to  confusion.  '*  Ye^ 
the  man  who  was  brought  up  and  nourished  by  the  Mode- 
liar,  is  now  greater  than  his  oenefactor,  for  he  covers  him.' 
"  Look  at  that  parasitical  banyan  tree ;  when  it  first  begaa 
to  grow  on  the  other  tree^  it  was  a  verjr  small  plant,  but  it 
has  been  allowed  to  flourish,  and  now  it  covers  the  parem 
stock."  Thus,  those  who  were  to  be  carried  into  captivity, 
were  to  be  oov^ed,  ixi  token  of  their  sorrow,  degradation, 
and  inferiority. — Robbbts. 

Yer.  22.  And  the  key  of  the  houae  of  David  will 
I  lay  upon  his  shoulder :  so  he  shall  open,  and 
none  shall  shut ;  and  he  shall  shut,  and  none 
shall  open. 

How  much  was  I  delighted  when  I  first  saw  the  people, 
especially  the  Moors^going  alon^  the  streets  with  each  his 
key  on  his  shoulder.  The  handle  is  generally  made  of  brass, 
(though  sometimes  of  silver,)  and  is  often  nicely  worked  in 
a  device  of  filigree.  The  way  it  is  carried,  is  to  have  the 
comer  of  a  kerchief  tied  to  the  ring ;  the  key  is  then  placed 
on  the  shoulder,  and  the  kerchief  k^ngs  down  in  front.  At 
other  times  they  have  a  bunch  of  large  kevs,  and  then  they 
have  half  on  one  side  of  the  shoudler^  and  naif  on  the  other. 
For  a  man  thus  to  march  along  with  a  large  key  on  his 
shoulder,  shows  at  once  that  he  is  a  person  or  conseonenca. 
"  R&man  is  in  great  favour  with  the  Modeliar,  for  ne  now 
carries  the  key."  "Whose  key  have  you  goc  on  your 
shoulder  V*  "  I  shall  carry  my  key  on  my  own  shonlder." 
The  key  of  the  house  of  David  was  to  be  on  the  sbouldei 
of  Eliakim,  who  was  a  type  of  him  who  had  the  "goven- 
ment""upon  his  shoulder;'*  "the  mighty  God,  the  ever> 
lasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace."— Robbbtb. 

Ver.  23.  And  I  will  &sten  him  as  a  nail  in  a  sare 

glace ;  and  he  shall  be  for  a  glorious  throne  to 
is  Other's  house. 

When  a  man  in  power  has  ^vena  situation  to  another, 
it  Is  said  of  the  favoured  individual.  "  He  is  fastened  as  a 
nail."  "  Yes,  his  situation  is  fixed,  he  will  not  be  moved." 
"  What !  has  Tamban  lost  his  gloiy  1  I  thought  he  hsd 
been  fastened  as  a  nail." — Roberts. 

The  Orientals,  in  fitting  op  their  houses,  were  by  no 
means  inattentive  to  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  ansioe 
from  order  and  method.  Their  furniture  was  scanty  ana 
plain ;  but  they  were  careful  to  arrange  the  few  household 
utensOs  they  needed,  so  as  not  to  encumber  the  apartmeati 
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o  which  they  belonged.  Their  devices  for  this  purpose, 
irhich,  like  every  part  of  the  structure,  bore  the  cnaracter 
>f  remarkable  simplicity,  may  not  correspond  with  our 
deas  of  neatness  and  propriety ;  bat  they  accorded  with 
heir  taste,  and  sufficiently  answered  their  design.  One  of 
hese  consisted  in  a  set  or  spikes,  nails,  or  large  pegs,  fixed 
a  the  walls  of  the  house,  upon  which  they  nung  up  the 
aoveables  and  utensils  in  common  use,  that  belonged  to 
he  room.  These  nails  they  do  not  drive  into  the  walls 
vith  a  hammer  or  mallet,  but  fix  them  there  when  tbe 
louse  is  building ;  for  if  the  walls  are  of  brick,  they  are  too 
lard,  or  if  they  consist  of  clay,  too  soft  and  moaldering,  to 
idmit  the  action  of  the  hammer.  The  spikes,  which  are 
o  contrived  as  to  strengthen  the  walls,  by  binding  the  parts 
o^eiher,  as  well  as  to  serve  for  convenience,  are  large, 
vith  square  heads  like  dice,  and  bent  at  the  ends  so  as  to 
nake  them  cramp-irons.  They  commonly  place  them  at 
he  windows  and  doors,  in  order  to  hang  upon  them,  when 
hey  choose,  veils  and  curtains,  although  they  place  them 
n  other  parts  of  ihe  room,  to  hang  up  other  things  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  The  care  wita  which  tney  fixed  these  nails, 
nay  be  inferred,  as  well  from  the  important  purposes  they 
irere  meant  to  serve,  as  from  the  promise  of  the  Lord  to 
Cliakim :  "  And  I  will  fasten  him  as  a  nail  in  a  sure  place." 
!*ins  and  nails,  Dr.  Russel  observes,  in  a  manuscript  note, 
ire  seldom  used  ^at  Aleppo)  for  hanging  clothes  or  other 
iriicles  apon,  which  are  usually  laid  one  over  the  other, 
tn  a  chest,  or  particular  kind  of  chair.  This  intelliffent 
rriter  does  not  refuse  that-  they  are  occasionally  used  in 
nodem  times ;  and  it  is  evident  A'om  the  words  of  tbe 
>rophet,  that  it  was  common  in  his  time  to  suspend  upon 
hem  the  utensils  belonging  to  the  apartment :  '*  will  men 
ake  a  pin  of  it  to  banc  any  vessel  thereon  V*  The  word 
ised  in  Isaiah  for  a  nau  of  tUs  sort,  is  the  same  which  de- 
lotes  the  stake,  or  lar^e  pin  of  iron,  which  fastened  down 

0  the  groimd  the  cords  of  their  tents.  These  nails,  there- 
ore,  were  of  necessary  and  common  use^  and  of  no  small 
mportance  in  all  their  apartments ;  and  if  they  seem  to  us 
nean  and  insignificant,  it  is  because  they  are  unknown  to 
ts,  and  inconsistent  with  our  notions  of  propriety,  and  be- 
cause we  have  no  name  for  them  but  what  conveys  to  our 
tar  a  low  and  contemptible  idea.  It  is  evident  Arom  the 
requent  allusions  in  scripture  to  these  instruments,  that 
hey  were  not  regarded  with  contempt  or  indifiference  by 
he  natives  of  Palestine.  "  Qrace  has  been  showed  fh)m 
he  Lord  our  God,''  said  Ezra,  ".to  leave  us  a  remnant  to 
iscape.  and  to  give  us  a  nail  in  his  holy  place;"  or,  as  ex- 
)lained  in  the  margin,  a  constant  ana  sure  abode.  The 
lignity  and  propriety  of  the  metaphor  appears  from  the  use 
vhich  the  prophet  iZechariah  makes  of^  it :  **  Out  of  him 
»ineth  fortn  the  comer,  out  of  him  the  nail,  out  of  him  the 
Kittle  bow,  out  of  him  every  oppressor  together."  The 
vhole  frame  of  government,  botn  in  church  and  state, 
which  the  chosen  people  of  God  enjoyed,  was  the  contri- 
ranee  of  his  wisdom,  and  the  gift  of  his  himntv :  the  foim- 
lations  upon  which  it  rested;  the  bonds  which  kept  the 
leveral  parts  together;  its  means  of  defence;  its  officers 
ind  executors,  were  all  the  fruits  of  distinguishing  good' 
less ;  even  the  oppressors  of  his  people  were  a  rod  of  cor- 
ection  in  the  hand  of  Jehovah,  to  convince  them  of  sin, 
md  restore  them  to  his  service. — Paxton, 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 
Ver.  5.  The  earth  also  is  defiled  under  the  inhab* 
itants  thereof,  because  they  have  transgressed 
the  laws,  changed  the  ordinance,  broken  the 
everlasting  covenant 

These  expressive  words,  while  they  declare  the  cause  of 
he  judgments  and  desolation,  denote  also  the  great  de- 
)ravity  of  those  who  were  to  inhabit  the  land  of  Judea, 
luring  the  time  of  its  desolation,  and  while  its  ancient 
nhabitants  were  to  be  "  scattered  abroad."  And  although 
he  ignorance  of  those  who  dwell  therein  may  be  pitied, 
heir  degeneracy  will  not  be  denied.  The  ferocity  of  the 
Turks,  the  predatory  habits  of  the  Arabs,  the  abject  state 
)f  the  few  poor  Jews  who  are  suffered  to  dwell  in  the  land 
:f  their  fatners,  the  base  superstitions  of  the  different  Chris- 
ian  sects;  the  frequent  contentions  Qiat  subsist  among  such 

1  uiinsrled  and  diversified  people,  and  the  gross  ignorance 
ind  great  depravity  that  prevail  throughout  the  whole,  have 


all  sadly  changed  and  stained  the  moral  aspect  of  that  cotm- 
tnr,  which,  from  sacred  remembrances,  is  denominated  th^ 
Holy  Lano;  have  converted  that  region,  where  alone  in  all 
the  world,  and  during  many  ages,  the  onlv  living  and  true 
God  was  worshipped ;  and  where  alone  tne  pattern  of  per- 
fect virtue  was  ever  exhibited  to  human  view,  or  in  the 
human  form,  into  one  of  the  most  degraded  countries  of 
the  globe,  and  in  apprM>riate  terms,  may  well  be  said  to 
have  defiled  ike  l&na.  And  it  has  been  defiled  throughout 
many  an  age.  The  Father  of  mercies  afflicteth  not  will- 
ingly, nor  grieves  the  children  of  men.  Sin  is  ever  the 
precursor  of  the  actual  judgments  of  Heaven.  It  was  on 
account  of  their  idolatry  and  wickedness  that  the  ten  tribes 
were  earliest  plucked  from  ofiT  the  land  of  Israel.  The 
blood  of  Jesus,  according  to  their  prayer,  and  the  full 
measure  of  their  iniquity,  according  to  their  doings,  was 
upon  the  Jews  and  upon  their  children.  Before  they  were 
extirpated  from  that  land  which  their  iniquities  had  defiled, 
it  was  drenched  with  the  blood  of  more  than  a  million  of 
their  race.  Judea  afterward  had  a  partial  and  temporary 
respite  iVom  desolation^  when  Chnstian  churches  were 
established  there.  But  m  that  land,  the  nursery  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  seeds  of  its  corruption,  or  perversion,  began 
soon  to  appear.  The  moral  power  of  religion  decayed,  the 
worship  or  images  prevailed,  and  the  nominal  disciples  of 
a  pure  faith  "broke  the  everlasting  covenant."  The  doc- 
trine of  Mohammed,  the  Koran,  or  the  sword^  was  the 
scourge  and  the  cure  of  idolatry ;  but  all  the  native  impu- 
rities of  the  Mohammedan  creed  succeeded  to  a  grossly 
corrupted  form  of  Christianity.  Since  that  period,  hordes 
of  Saracens,  E^tians,  Fatixnites.  Tartars,  Mamelukes, 
Turks,  (a  combination  of  names  or  unmatched  barbarism, 
at  least  in  modem  times,)  have,  for  the  space  of  twelve  hun- 
dred jears,  defiled  the  land  of  the  chilaren  of  Israel  with 
iniquity  and  with  blood.  And  in  very  truth  the  prophecy 
savours  not  in  the  least  of  hyperbole :  the  worst  of  ike  keaUen 
skaU  possess  their  houses,  ana  the  holy  jUaces  shall  be  defiled, 
Omer,  on  the  first  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Moham- 
medans, erected  a  mosque  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Sol- 
omon ;  and,  jealous  as  the  God  of  Israel  is,  that  his  glory 
be  not  given  to  another,  the  unseemly,  and  violent,  and 
bloody  contentions  among  Christian  sects,  around  the  very 
sepulchre  of  the  Author  of  the  faith  whicn  they  dishonour, 
bear  not  a  feebler  testimony  in  the  present  day,  than  the 
preceding  fact  bore,  at  so  remote  a  period,  to  the  truth  of  this 
prediction.  The  phrensied  zeal  of  crusading  Christians 
could  not  expel  the  heathen  lh>m  Judea,  though  Europe 
then  poured  uke  a  torrent  upon  Asia.  But  the  defilement 
of  the  land,  no  less  than  that  of  the  holy  places,  is  not  yet 
cleansed  away.  And  Judea  is  still  defiled  to  this  hour,  not 
only  by  oppressive  rulers,  but  by  an  unprincipled  and  a 
lawless  people.  "  The  barbarism  of  Syria,"  says  Volney, 
"  is  complete."  "  I  have  often  reflected,^*  says  Burckhardt, 
in  describing  the  dishonest  conduct  of  a  Greek  priest  in  the 
hauran,  (but  in  words  thai  admit  of  too  general  an  applica- 
tion,) "  tnat  if  the  English  penal  laws  were  suddenly  pro- 
mulgated in  this  country,  there  is  scarcely  any  man  in 
business,  or  who  has  money-dealines  with  others,  who 
would  not  be  liable  to  transportation  before  the  end  of  the 
first  six  months.  Under  the  name  of  Christianity,  every 
degrading  superstition  and  profane  rite,  equally  remote 
fh>m  the  enlightened  tenets  of  the  gospel,  and  the  dignity 
of  human  nature,  are  professed  and  tolerated.  The  pure 
gospel  of  Christ,  everywhere  the  herald  of  civilization  and 
of  science,  is  almost  as  little  known  in  the  Holy  Land,  as 
in  California  or  New  Holland.  A  series  of  legendary 
traditions,  mingled  with  remains  of  Judaism,  and  the 
wretched  fantasies  of  illiterate  ascetics,  may  now  and 
then  exhibit  a  glimmering  of  heavenly  light ;  but  if  we 
seek  for  the  effects  of  Christianity  in  the  Land  of  Canaan, 
we  must  look  for  that  period  when  the  desert  shall  blossom 
as  Ihe  rose,  and  the  wilderness  become  a  fhiitful  field."- 
Kbttb. 

Ver.  6.  Therefore  hath  the  curse  devoured  the 
earth,  and  they  that  dwell  therein  are  desolate: 
therefore  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  burn- 
ed, and  few  men  left. 

"  The  government  of  tbe  Turks  in  Syria  is  a  pure  mili- 
tary despotism,  that  is,  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are 
subject  to  the  caprices  of  a  faction  of  armed  men,  v^' 
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poie  of  every  thing  aeocrdinff  to  their  interest  and  fan<^. 
In  each  government  the  pacha  is  an  abeolnte^espot.  In 
the  villages,  the  inhabitants,  limited  to  the  mere  necessaries 
ci  life,  have  no  arts  bat  those  without  which  they  cannot 
nibaist.  There  is  no  safety  without  the  towns,  nor  security 
within  their  precincts."  (Volncy.)  "Pew  men  left.*'  While 
their  character  is  thus  depraved,  and  their  condition  mis- 
erable, their  number  is  also  small  indeed,  as  the  inhabitants 
of  so  extensive  and  fertile  a  region.  After  estimating  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  Syria  in  ffeneral,  Volney  remarks, 
**  So  feeble  a  population  in  so  excellent  a  country,  may  well 
excite  our  astonuhmtrU ;  but  this  will  be  increased,  if  we 
compare  the  present  number  of  inhabitants  with  that  of 
ancient  times.  We  are  informed  by  the  philosophical 
geographer,  Strabo,  that  the  territories  of  Yanmia  and  Y<^ 

Ea.  in  Palestine  alone,  were  formerlv  so  nopulous  as  to 
nng  forty  thousand  armed  men  into  the  field.  At  present 
they  could  scarcely  fum&h  three  thousand.  From  the  ac- 
counts we  have  of  Judea,  in  the  time  of  Titus,  which  are 
to  be  esteemed  tolerably  accurate,  that  country  must  have 
contained  four  millions  of  inhabitants.  If  we  go  still  fur- 
ther back  into  antiquity,  we  shall  find  the  same  popnlou»- 
ness  among  the  Philistines,  the  Phenicians,  and  in  the 
kingdoms  of  Samaria  and  Damascus."  Thoiu^h  the  ancient 
population  of  the  land  of  Israel  be  estimateo  at  the  lowest 
computation,  and  the  existing  population  be  rated  at  the 
highest,  yet  that  country  does  not  now  contain  a  tenth  part 
of  the  number  of  inhabuants  which  it  plentifully  supported, 
exclusively  from  their  industry,  and  fh>m  the  rich  resources 
of  its  own  luxuriant  soil,  for  many  successive  centuries ; 
and  how  could  it  possibly  have  been  imagined  that  this 
identical  land  would  ever  yield  so  scanty  a  subsistence  to 
he  desolate  dwellers  therein,  and  that  there  would  be  so 
foff  men  kfi?-;~KEnu, 

Ver.  13.  When  thus  it  shall  be  in  the  midst  of 
the  land  among  the  people,  there  shall  be  as 
the  shaking  of  an  olive-tree,  and  as  the  glean- 
ing^grapes  when  the  vintage  is  done. 

See  on  ch.  17.  6. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 
Yer.  6.  And  in  this  mountain  shall  the  Lord  of 
hosts  make  unto  all  people  a  feast  of  fat  things, 
a  feast  of  wines  on  the  lees ;  of  fitt  things  full 
of  marrow,  of  wines  on  the  lees  well  refined. 

See  on  ch.  51.  17. 

In  the  East  they  keep  their  wine  in  jvi^,  ftrom  which  they 
have  no  method  of  drawine  it  off  fine :  it  Is  therefore  com- 
monly somewhat  thick  and  turbid,  bjr  the  lees  with  which 
it  is  mixed :  to  remedy  this  inconvenience  they  filtrate  or 
strain  it  through  a  cloth,  and  to  this  custom,  as  prevailing 
in  his  time,  the  prophet  here  plainly  alludeSd— Bubder. 

Yer.  10.  For  in  this  mountain  shall  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  rest,  and  Moab  shall  be  trodden  down 
under  him,  even  as  straw  is  trodden  down  for 
the  dimghilL 

See  on  ch.  5)8. 96— fia 

Dr.  A.  Clarke  has.  **  fon  the  dunghill,**  *<  under  the 
wheels  of  the  car.**  This  may  allude  to  their  aneient  cars 
of  war,  under  which  Moab  was  to  be  crushed,  or  under  her 
own  heathen  cars,  in  which  the  gods  were  taken  out  in 
procession.  To  spread  forth  the  hands,  as  a  person  when 
swimming,  may  refer  to  the  involuntary  stretching  forth  of 
the  limbs,  when  the  body  was  crushed  with  the  weight  of 
the  car ;  or  to  the  eustom  of  those  who,  when  thev  go  before 
the  car  in  procession,  prostrate  themselves  on  the  ground, 
and  spread  out  their  hands  and  legs  as  if  swimming  *,  till 
they  nave  measured  the  full  distance  the  car  has  to  go,  by 
throwina  themselves  on  the  earth  at  the  len^  of  everysix 
feet,  and  by  motions  as  if  in  the  act  of  swimming.  The 
whole  of  this  is  done  as  a  penance  for  sin,  or  in  compliance 
"^ih  a  vow  made  in  sickness  or  despair.^RoBBRTi. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Yer.  19.  Thy  dead  men  shall  live,  together  frith 
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my  dead  body  shall  they  arisa  Awake  and 
sing,  ye  that  dwell  in  dust :  for  th}  dew  is  as 
the  ,dew  of  herbs,  and  the  earth  shiaJl  cast  out 
the  dead. 

As  they  sometimes  plant  herbs  and  flowers  aboi  t]ke 
graves  of  the  dead,  so  ur.  Addison  observed,  that  the  ^ews 
of  Barbary  adorned  the  graves  of  their  dead  in  a  less  last- 
ing manner,  with  green  boughs  brought  thither  from  time 
to  time ;  might  not  this  practice  originate  from  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  1  perhaps  from  that  well  known  passage 
of  a  prophet:  "  Thy  dead  men  shall  live,  together  with 
my  dead  body  shall  they  arise.  Awake  and  sing,  ve  that 
dwell  in  dust:  for  thy  dew  is  as  the  dew  of  herbs,  and 
the  earth  shall  cast  out  the  dead."  Is.  xxvi.  19.  Or  if  ii 
was  practised  still  earlier,  might  not  ibis  passage  have  re- 
ference to  that  custom  7  It  is  admitted,  that  the  practice  ob- 
tained amon^  those  that  entertained  noexpectation  of  a  resur- 
rection, but  m  the  language  of  St.  Paul  {orrowed  as  peo- 
Sle  that  had  no  such  hope.  The  ancient  Greeks  practised 
lis  decking  the  graves  of  their  dead,  but  it  might  notwitb- 
standixkg  or^nnate  from  that  doctrine,  and  be  adopted  by 
those  ofa  dinerent  belief,  as  having  something  in  it  softening 
the  horrors  of  viewing  their  relatives  immeraed  in  the  dust : 
and  might  be  thouffht  to  be  agreeable  by  those  that  enter«i 
into  medical  considerations,  as  correcting  those  ill-«cented 
and  noxious  exhalations  that  might  arise  in  those  burial 
places,  to  which  their  women,  more  especially,  were  fire- 
Quently  induced  to  go,  to  express  their  attachment  to  the 
departed.  Maillet  supposes  the  modem  Egyptians  lay 
leaves  and  herlis  on  the  graves  of  their  friends,  irom  a  no- 
tion that  this  was  a  consolation  to  the  dead,  and  believed  to 
be  refreshing  to  them  from  their  sbjidb.  The  women  ther^ 
according  to  him,  go,  "  at  least  two  days  in  the  week,  to 
pray  and  weep  at  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead ;  and  the  cus- 
tom then  is  to  throw  upon  the  tombs  a  sort  of  herb  which 
the  Arabs  call  rihtm,  and  which  is  our  sweet  baaiL  They 
cover  them  also  with  the  leaves  of  the  paluMree."  If  they 
use  any  other  plants  for  this  purpose  in  Egypt,  he  has  n^ 
lecAed  to  mention  them.— HiRMia. 

CHAPTER  XXYIL 
Yer.  10.  Tet  the  defenced  city  shall  be  desolate, 
and  the  habitation  forsaken,  and  left  like  a  wil- 
derness: there  shall  the  calf  feed,  and  there 
shall  he  lie  down,  and  consume  the  branches 
thereof. 

•  Joaephus  describes  Galilee,  of  which  he  was  the  ^oreraor, 
as  '*  full  of  plantations  of  trees  of  all  sorts,  the  soil  univer* 
sally  rich  and  fruitf\il,  and  all,  without  the  exception  of  i 
single  part,  cuhivated  by  the  inhabitants.  Moreover,'*  be 
ad(k,  *^the  cities  lie  here  verv  thick,  and  there  are  very 
many  villages,  which  are  so  full  of  people,  by  the  richness 
of  their  soil,  that  the  very  least  of  them  contained  above  fif- 
teen thousand  inhabitants."  Such  was  Galilee,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era,  several  centuries  after  the 
prophecy  was  delivered :  but  now  "  the  plain  of  Esdraelon 
and  all  the  other  parts  or  Galilee  which  afibrd  jwjtefv,  are 
occupied  by  Arab  tribes,  around  whose  brown  tents  the 
sheep  and  lambs  gambol  to  the  sound  of  the  reed,  which  at 
nightfall  calls  them  home."  The  calf  feeds  and  lies  down 
amid  the  ruins  of  the  cities,  and  consumes,  without  hinder- 
ance,  the  branches  of  the  trees ;  and,  however  chanced  may 
be  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  Me  lambs  feed  after  iieir 
manner^  and,  while  the  land  mourns,  and  the  merry-hearted 
sigh,  they  gambol  to  the  sound  of  the  reed.  The  preeise 
and  comple  contrast  between  the  ancient  and  existing  state 
of  Palestme,  as  separately  described  by  Jewish  and  Rodsb 
historians  and  by  modem  travellers,  »  so  strikinrly  exem- 
plified in  their  opposite  descriptions,  that,  in  reference  to 
whatever  constituted  the  beauty  and  the  glory  of  the  country, 
or  the  happiness  of  the  people,  an  entire  change  is  manifest, 
even  in  minute  circumstances.  The  universal  richnes 
and  fruitfulness  of  the  soil  of  Galilee,  together  with  its 
being  "  full  of  plantations  of  all  sorts  ot  trees,"  are  repre- 
sented by  Josephus  as  "  invitin?  the  most  slothfbl  to  uks 
eiins  in  its  cultivation."  And  the  other  provinces  t>f  the 
oly  Land  are  also  described  by  him  as  **  having  abundance 
of  trees,  Ml  of  autumnal  fhiit,  both  that  which  grows  wild, 
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ind  that  which  is  the  effect  of  cnltiTatioiL''  Tacitas  re- 
ates,  that,  besides  all  the  fruits  of  Italy,  the  palm  and  bal- 
lam-tree  flourished  in  the  fertile  soil  of  Juaea.  And  he 
ecords  the  great  carefulness  with  which,  when  the  circu- 
ation  of  the  juices  seemed  to  call  for  it,  thejr  gently  made 
in  incision  in  the  branches  of  the  balsam,  with  a  shell,  or 
>ointed  stone,  not  venturing  to  apply  a  knife.  'No  sign  of 
;uch  art  or  care  is  now  to  be  seen  throughout  the  land.  The 
)alm-tree  has  disappeared  where  long  it  flourished ;  and 
lardier  nlants  have  perished  from  other  causes  than  the 
^ant  of  dae  care  in  their  cultivation.  And  instead  of  re- 
ating  bow  the  growth  of  a  delicate  tree  is  promoted,  and 
he  medicinal  liquor  at  the  same  time  extracted  from  its 
>ranclies,  by  a  nicety  or  perfectibility  of  art  worthy  of  the 
lotice  of  a  Tacitus,  a  dioereni  task  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
he  traveller  from  a  far  land,  who  describes  the  customs  of 
hose  who  now  dwell  where  such  arts  were  practised.  "  The 
)live-trees  (near  Arimathea)  are  daily  perishing  through 
ige,  the  ravages  of  contending  factions,  and  even  from  secret 
nisehief.  The  Mamelukes  having  cut  down  all  the  olive- 
rees,  for  the  pleasure  they  take  in  destroying,  or  to  make 
IreSf  Yafahas  has  lost  its  greatest  convenience."  Instead 
)f  "  abundance  of  trees"  being  still  the  effect  of  cultivation, 
(uch,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  the  effect  of  these  ravages, 
hat  many  places  in  Palestine  are  now  "  absolutely  destitute 
)f  fuel.**  Yet  in  this  devastation,  and  in  aU  its  progress, 
nay  be  read  the  literal  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  which 
lot  only  described  the  desolate  cities  of  Judea  as  a  pasture 
>f  flocks,  and  as  places  for  the  calf  to  feed  and  lie  down, 
ind  consume  the  oranches  thereof;  but  which,  with  equal 
ruth,  also  declared,  "  when  the  boughs  thereof  are  wither- 
ed, they  shall  be  broken  off;  the  women  come  and  set  them 
>Q  fire."^-KErrH. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
Ver.  1.  Wo  to  the  crown  of  pride,  to  the  drunk- 
ards of  Ephraim,  whose  glorious  beauty  is  a 
fading  flower,  which  are  on  the  head  of  the 
fat  valleys  of  them  that  are  overcome  with 
wine! 

The  city  of  Sebaste,  the  ancient  Samaria,  beautifully 
situated  on  the  top  of  a  round  hill,  and  surrounded  imme- 
diately with  a  rich  valley  and  a  circle  of  other  hills  beyond 
It,  suggested  the  idea  of  a  chaplet,  or  wreath  of  flowers, 
worn  upofl  their  heads  on  occasions  of  festivity ;  expressed 
by  the  proud  crown  and  the  fadine;  flower  of  the  drunkards. 
That  this  custom  of  wearing  chaplets  in  their  banquets 
prevailed  among  the  Jews,  as  well  as  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  appears  from  Wisdom  ii.  7»  8. — ^Lowtb. 

Ver.  15.  Because  ye  have  said.  We  have  made  a 
covenant  with  death,  and  with  hell  are  we  at 
agreement ;  when  the  overflowing  scourge 
shall  pass  through,  it  shall  not  come  unto  us ; 
for  we  have  made  lies  our  refuge,  and  imder 
falsehood  have  we  hid  ourselvea 

Of  those  who  have  often  had  a  narrow  escape  from  death, 
it  is  said,  "  Those  fellows  have  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  death.**  "Thevhave  made  a  friendship;  death  in- 
iure  them!   chee^  dee,  they  understand  each  other." — 

X0BERT8. 

Ver.  25.  When  he  hath  made  plain  the  face  there- 
of) doth  he  not  cast  abroad  the  fitches,,  and 
scatter  the  cummin,  and  ei|st  in  the  principal 
wheat,  and  the  appointed  barley,  and  the  rye, 
in  their  place? 

See  on  ch.  32. 20. 

Ver.  26.  For  his  God  doth  instruct  him  to  dis- 
cretion, and  doth  teach  him.  27.  For  the 
fitches  are  not  thrashed  with  a  thrashing  in- 
strument, neither  is  a  cart-wheel  turned  about 
upon  the  cummin ;  but  the  fitches  are  beaten 
out  with  a  staSj  and  the  cummin  with  a  rod. 
59 
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28.  Breai-^om  is  bruised;  because  he  will  not 
ever  be  thrashing  it,  nor  break  it  with  the  wheel 
of  his  cart,  nor  bruise  it  with  his  horsemen. 

The  method  of  thrashing  out  the  grain,  varied  according 
to  the  species.  Isaiah  mentions  four  difllerent  instruments, 
the  flail,  the  drag,  the  wain,  and  the  feet  of  the  ox.  The 
staflf,  or  flail,  was  used  for  the  smaller  seeds,  which  were 
too  tender  to  be  treated  in  the  other  methods.  The  drag 
consisted  of  a  sort  of  strong  planks,  made  rough  at  the  bot- 
tom with  hard  stones  or  iron  y  it  was  drawn  by  oxen,  or 
horses,  over  the  com  sheaves  spread  on  the  floor,  the  driver 
sitting  upon  it.  The  wain,  or  cart,  was  much  like  the  for- 
mer, but  had  wheels,  with  inm  teeth  or  edges  like  a  saw. 
From  the  statement  of  diflerent  authors,  it  would  seem  that 
the  axle  was  armed  with  iron  teeth,  or  serrated  wheels 
throughout.  Niebnhr  gives  a  description  and  print  of  such 
a  machine,  used  at  present  in  Egvpt  for  the  same  purpose; 
it  moves  upon  three  roUers^ armed  with  iron  teeih  or  wheels 
to  cut  the  straw.  In  Syria,  they  make  use  of  the  drag,  con- 
structed in  the  verv  same  manner  as  before  described. 
This  not  ovXj  forced  out  the  grain,  but  also  cut  the  straw 
in  pieces,  which  is  used  in  this  state  over  all  the  East  as 
fodder  for  the  cattle.  Virgil  also  mentions  the  slow  rolling 
wains  of  the  Elensinian  mother,  the  planks  and  sleds  for 
pressing  out  the  com,  and  harrows  of  unwieldy  weight. 
The  Israelitish  farmer,  endowed  with  discretion  from 
above,  made  use  of  all  these  instraments  in  separating  from 
the  chaff  the  various  produce  of  his  fields:  "For  his  God 
doth  instruct  him  to  discretion,  and  doth  teach  him.  For 
the  fitches  are  not  thra.shed  with  a  thrashing  instrument, 
neither  is  a  cart-wheel  turned  abom  upon  the  cummin ;  but 
the  fitches  are  beaten  out  with  a  staff,  and  the  cummin  with 
a  rod.  Bread-corn  is  bruised :  because  he  will  not  ever  be 
thrashing  it.  nor  break  it  with  the  wheel  of  his  cart,  nor 
bmise  it  with  his  horsemen.  This  also  cometh  forth  from 
the  Lord  of  hosts,  who  is  wonderful  in  counsel  and  excel- 
lent in  working.''  In  the  early  periods  of  the  Jewish  com- 
monwealth, however,  these  various  methods,  adapted  to  the 
different  kinds  of  grain,  were  unknown ;  the  husbandman 
employed  the  staff  or  flail,  in  thrashing  all  his  crop.  When 
the  an^el  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  Gideon,  he  round  him 
thrashmg  wheat  bv  the  wine-press  with  a  staff,  for  so  the 
original  term  (eyin)  signifies ;  and  after  Ruth  had  gleaned 
in  the  field  till  the  evenii^,she  beat  out  with  a  staff  (tsnn't) 
what  she  had  gleaned.  The  Seventy  render  the  verb  in 
both  passages,  by  the  Greek  word  pa^JiOciy,  to  beat  with  a 
rod :  out  the  natural  sagacity  of  the  human  mind,  directed 
by  the  finser  of  God,  at  last  mvented  the  other  more  effica- 
cious implements,  to  which  Isaiah  so  frequently  refers  in 
the  course  of  his  writings.  He  compares  Moab,  in  the  day 
of  their  overthrow,  to  straw  which  is  trodden  down  under 
the  wain :  and  he  promises  to  furnish  his  oppressed  people 
with  the  same  powerful  instrument,  which  we  translate  a 
new  sharp  thrasning  instrument  having  teeth,  that  thev  may 
thrash  the  mountains,  and  beat  them  small,  and  make  the 
hills  as  chaff;  or  dropping  the  metaphor,  he  promises  them 
complete  victory  over  their  numerous  and  powerful  ene« 
mies,  who  should  be  given  by  tlft  Lord  of  hosts  as  driven 
stubble  to  their  bow,  and  swept  away  before  the  armies  of 
Israel  as  chaff  before  the  whirlwinds  of  the  south. — Paxtok. 

As  in  different  parts  of  the  holy  scriptures  there  are  fre- 
quent allusions  to  the  d&wvng  of  rUe^  vfoierin^  the  grounds, 
Urasking^  or  what  the  prophet  Isaiah,  xxviii.  SS,  terms. 
hrtakingit  vjith  the  wheel  of  the  oari  /  or,  bringing  the  wheel 
over  itfFTov.  4x.  26,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  conclude 
these  remarks  with  a  short  account  of  the  sowing,  cultivation, 
thrashing,  and  preservation  of  rice,  taken  from  the  travels 
of  Mr.  Sonnini,  a  writer  worthy  of  the  utmost  credit  in 
every  thing  that  concerns  the  natural  history  and  antiqui- 
ties of  Egypt. 

"  Rice  IS  sown  in  Lower  Egjrpt  from  the  month  of  March 
to  that  of  May.  During  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  the 
fields  are  covered  by  its  waters;  and  in  order  to  detain 
Uiem  there  as  long  as  possible,  small  dikes,  or  a  sort  of 
raised  embankments,  are  thrown  up,  round  eacl  field,  to 
prevent  them  from  running  off.  Trenches  serve  to  convey 
thither  a  fresh  supply;  for,  in  order  to  make  the  plant 
thrive,  its  roots  must  be  constantly  watered.  The  ground 
is*so  moistened,  that  in  some  places  a  person  sinks  m  half 
way  up  to  his  chin.  Rice  is  nearly  six  months  before  it 
comes  to  maturity ;  and  it  is  geneiaily  cot  down  by  the  mid 
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ale  of  November.    In  Egypt  the  use  of  the  /aU  is  unknown. 
To  separate  the  grain  from  the  straw,  the  inhabitants  pre- 

Sare  with  a  mixture  of  earth  and  pigeon's  dung,  spacious 
oors,  well  beat,  and  very  clean.  The  rice  is  spread  there- 
on in  thick  layers.  They  then  have  a  sort  of  cart,  formed 
of  two  pieces  of  wood  jomed  together  by  two  cross-pieces: 
it  is  almost  in  the  shape  of  sledges  which  'serve  for  the  con- 
veyance of  burdens  in  the  streets  of  our  cities.  Between 
the  lone^er  sides  of  this  sledge  are  fixed  transversely  three 
rows  of  small  wheels,  made  of  solid  iron,  and  narrowed  off 
towards  their  circumference.  On  the  forepart,  a  very  high 
and  very  wide  seat  is  clumsily  constructed.  A  man  sitting 
there  drives  two  oxen,  which  are  harnessed  to  the  machine, 
and  the  whole  moves  on  slowlv,  and  always  in  a  circular 
direction,  over  ever]^  part  of  the  heap  of  rice,  until  there 
remains  no  more  grain  in  the  straw.  When  it  is  thus  boa, 
it  is  spread  in  the  air  to  be  dried.  In  order  to  turn  it  over, 
several  men  walk  abreast,  and  each  of  them,  with  his  foot, 
makes  a  furrow  in  the  layer  of  grain,  so  that  in  a  few  mo- 
ments the  whole  mass  is  moved,  ana  that  part  which  was 
underneath  is  a^in  exposed  to  the  air. 

"  The  dried  rice  is  carried  to  the  mill,  where  it  is  strip- 
ped of  its  chaff  or  husk.  This  mill  consists  of  a  wheel 
turned  by  oxen,  and  which  sets  several  levers  in  motion : 
at  their  extremity  is  an  iron  cylinder,  near  a  foot  long,  and 
hollowed  out  underneath.  They  beat  in  troughs  which 
contain  the  ^rain.  At  the  side  of  each  trough  there  con- 
stantly stands  a  man,  whose  business  is  to  place  the  rice 
under  the  cvlinders.  He  must  not  suffer  his  attention  to  be 
diverted;  lor  he  would  run  a  risk  of  having  his  hand 
crushed.  After  this  operation,  the  rice  is  taken  out  of  the 
mill,  and  sifted  in  the  open  air ;  which  is  done  bv  filling  a 
small  sieve  with  as  much  grain  as  a  man  can  lift;  this  he 
raises  above  his  head,  and  gently  spills  the  rice,  turning 
his  face  to  the  wind^  which  blows  away  the  small  chaff  or 
dust.  This  cleanea  rice  is  put  a  second  time  in  the  mill, 
in  order  to  bleach  it.  It  is  afterward  mixed  up  in  troughs 
with  some  salt,  which  contributes  very  much  to  its  white- 
ness, and  principally  to  its  preservation ;  it  has  then  under- 
gone its  whole  preparatoiy  process,  and  in  this  state  it  is 
sold."— Harmer. 

CHAPTER  XXIX, 
Ver.  1.  Wo  to  Ariel,  to  Ariel,  the  city  v>htrt  Da- 
vid dwelt !  add  ye  year  to  year ;  let  them  kill 
sacrifices. 

The  numbers  that  assembled  at  Jerusalem  must  of  course 
consume  great  quantities  of  provision.  The  consumption 
of  flesh  also  must  there  have  been  much  larger,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  the  people,  than  elsewhere ;  because 
in  the  East  they  live  in  common  very  much  on  vegetables, 
farinacious  food,  oil,  honey,  dec;  but  at  Jerusalem  vast 
quantities  of  flesh  were  consumed  in  the  sacred  feasts,  as 
well  as  burnt  upon  the  altar.  Perhaps  this  circumstance 
will  best  explain  the  holy  city's  being  called  Arte/,  or  the 
Im%oJ  Oodf  Isaiah  xxix.  1 :  an  appellation  which  has  oc- 
casioned a  variety  of  speculation  among  the  learned.  Vi- 
tringa,  in  his  celebrated  c(Aimentary  on  baiah,  supposes  that 
David,  according  to  the  eastern  custom,  was  called  the  Lion 
of  God,  and  so  this  city  was  called  by  this  name  from  him ;  a 
resolution  by  no  means  natural.  The  Arabs,  indeed,  in  later 
ages,  have  often  called  their  great  men  by  this  honourable 
term ;  D'Herbelot,  I  think,  somewhere  tells  us,  thai  Ali, 
Mohammed's  son-in-law,  was  .so  called :  and  I  am  sure  lie 
afllrms,  that  Mohammed  eave  this  title  to  Hamzah,  his 
uncle.  It  will  be  readily  allowed  that  this  was  comform- 
able  to  the  taste  of  much  more  ancient  times.  "  The  mo- 
dem Persians  will  have  it,"  says  D'Herbelot,  in  his  account 
of  Shiraz,  a  city  of  that  country,  <*  that  this  name  was  given 
to  it,  because  this  citjr  consumes  and  devours  like  a  lion, 
which  is  called  Skeer  in  Persian,  all  that  is  brought  to  it,  by 
which  they  express  the  multitude,  and  it  may  be  the  good 
appetite,  of  its  inhabitants." 

The  prophet  then  pronounces  wo  to  Zion,  perhaps  as  too 
ready  to  trust  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  and  sojourn- 
ers, which  may  be  insinuated  by  this  term  which  he  uses, 
Anel. — Harmcb. 

Yer.  3.  And  I  will  camp  against  thee  round  about, 
and  will  lay  sie^e  against  thee  with  a  mount, 
and  I  will  raise  forts  against  thee. 


Moveable  towers  of  wood  were  usually  placed  upon  the 
mount,  which  were  driven  on  wheels  fixed  within  the  bottom 
planks,  to  secure  them  from  the  enemy.  Their  size  was 
not  always  the  same,  but  proportioned  to  the  towers  of  the 
city  they  besieged,  the  rront  was  usually  covered  with 
tiles ,  and  in  later  times  the  sides  were  likewise  guarded 
with  the  same  materials;  their  tops  were  covered  with  raw 
hides,  and  other  things,  to  preserve  them  from  fire  balls 
and  missive  weapons;  thev  were  formed  into  several  stories, 
which  were  able  to  carry  ooth  soldiers  and  several  kinds  oi 
engines.''  All  these  modes  of  attack  were  practised  in  the 
days  of  Isaiah,  who  threatens  Jerusalem  with  a  siege  con- 
ducted according  to  this  method:  "And  I  will  encamp 
against  thee  round  about,  and  will  lay  siege  against  thee 
with  a  mount ;  and  I  will  raise  forts  against  thee."  The 
prophet  Ezekiel  repeats  the  prediction  m  almost  the  same 
words,  adding  only  the  name  of  the  engine  which  was  to 
be  employed  m  battering  down  the  walls :  **  Thou  also,  son 
of  man,  take  thee  a  tile,  aod  lav  it  before  thee,  and  jior- 
tray  upon  it  the  city,  even  Jerusalem ;  and  lay  siege  against 
it,  and  cast  a  mount  against  it ;  set  the  camp  ateo  against 
it ;  and  set  battering  rams  against  it  round  about." — Fax* 

TOK. 

Ver.  8.  It  shall  even  be  as  when  a  hungry  man 
dreameth,  and,  behold,  he  eateth ;  but  he  awa- 
keth,  and  his  soul  is  empty:  or  as  when  a 
thirsty  man  dreameth,  and,  benold,  he  drinketh : 
but  he  awaketh,  and,  behold,  he  is  &int,  and 
his  soul  hath  appetite :  so  shall  the  multitude 
of  all  the  nations  be  that  fight  against  Mount 
Zion. 

As  the  simile  of  the  prophet  is  drawn  from  nature,  an 
extract  which  describes  the  actual  occurrence  of  sucn  a 
circumstance  will  be  agreeable.  "  The  scarcity  of  water 
was  greater  here  at  Bubaker  than  at  Benown.  Day  and 
night  the  wells  were  crowded  with  cattle  lowing,  and  fight- 
ing with  each  other  to  come  at  the  trough.  Excessive  thirst 
made  many  of  them  furious :  others  being  too  weak  to  con- 
tend for  the  water,  endeavoured  to  quench  their  thirst  by 
devouring  the  black  mud  from  the  gutters  near  the  wells; 
which  they  did  with  great  avidity,  though  it  was  comroonly 
fatal  to  them.  This  great  scarcity  of  water  was  felt  by  all 
the  people  of  the  camp;  and  by  none  more  than  myself.  I 
begged  water  from  the  negro  slaves  that  attendea  the  camp, 
but  with  very  indifferent  success :  for  though  I  let  no  op- 
portunity slip,  and  was  very  urgent  in  my  solicitations  both 
to  the  Moors  and  to  the  negroes,  I  was  but  ill  supplied,  and 
frequently  passed  the  night  in  the  situation  of  Tantalus.  No 
sooner  had  I  shut  my  eyes,  than  fancy  would  convey  me  to 
the  streams  and  rivers  of  my  native  land :  there,  as  I  wan- 
dered along  the  verdant  bank,  I  surveyed  the  clear  stream 
with  transport,  and  hastened  to  swallow  the  delightful 
draught;  buL  alas!  disappointment  awakened  me,  and  I 
found  myself  a  lonely  captive,  perishing  of  thirst  amid  the 
wilds  of  Africa."    (Park.)— BuRDEa. 

Ver.  17.  Is  it  not  yet  a  very  little  while,  and  Leb- 
anon shall  be  turned  into  a  fruitful  field,  and 
the  fruitful  6eld  shall  be  esteemed  as  a  forest? 

The  storms  and  tempests  which,  gathering  on  the  highest 
peak  of  Lebanon,  burst  on  the  plains  and  vallejrs  below, 
are  often  very  severe.  When  De  la  Valle  was  traveUmg 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  mountain,  in  the  end  of  April, 
a  wind  blew  from  its  summits  so  vehement  and  cold,  with 
so  great  a  profusion  of  snow,  that  though  he  and  his  com- 
pany "  were  in  a  manner  buried  in  their  quilted  coverlets, 
yet  It  was  sensibly  felt,  and  proved  very  disagreeable."  It 
IS  not  therefore  without  reason  that  Lebanon,  or  the  white 
mountain,  as  the  term  signifies,  is  the  name  by  which  that 
lofty  chain  is  distinguished ;  and  that  the  sacred  writers  so 
frequently  refer  to  the  snow  and  the  gelid  waters  of  Leba- 
non. They  sometimes  allude  to  it  as  a  wild  and  desolate 
region ;  and  certainly  no  part  of  the  earth  is  more  dreary 
and  barren  than  the  Sannin,  the  region  of  perpetual  snow. 
On  that  naked  summit,  the  seat  of  storm  ana  tempest,  where 
the  principles  of  vegetation  are  extinipished,  tne  art  and 
industry  of  man  can  make  no  impression ;  nothing  but  the 
creating  power  of  God  himself,  can  jroduce  a  thvrmrablt 
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alteration.  Thas,  predletinff  a  tr  ^nderibl  ehao^,  soch  as 
results  from  the  signal  manifestations  of  the  divine  favour 
to  individuals  or  the  chnrch,  the  prophet  demands,  "  Is  it 
not  yet  -a  very  little  while,  and  Lebsmon  shall  be  turned 
into  a  fruitful  field  V*  The  contrast  in  this  promise^  be- 
tween the  naked,  snowy,  and  tempestuous  summits  of  Le- 
banon, and  a  field  beautiful  and  enriched  with  the  foirest 
and  most  useful  productions  of  nature,  expresses,  with  great 
force,  the  difference  which  the  smiles  of  Heaven  prMUce 
in  the  most  wretched  and  hopeless  circumstances  of  an  indi- 
vidual or  a  nation.— Paxton. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 
Ver.  14.  And  he  shall  hreak  it  as  the  breaking 
of  the  potter's  vessel  that  is  broken  in  pieces ; 
he  shall  not  spare :  so  that  there  shall  not  be 
found  in  the  bursting  of  it  a  sherd  to  take  fire 
from  the  hearth,  or  to  take  water  tDtihal  out  of 
the  pit. 

This  solemn  thrMitening  refers  to  the  Jews  for  their  wicked 
reliance  "  in  the  shadow  of  Egypt :"  thej  were  to  be  reduced 
to  the  greatest  straits  for  thus  trusting  in  the  heathen.  It  is 
proverbial  to  say  of  those  who  hav^e  been  robbed,  and  left 
'n  destitute  circumstances, "  They  have  not  even  a  potsherd, 
not  a  broken  ckatly  in  their  possession.**  To  appreciate 
this  idea,  it  must  be  remembered  that  nearly  ail  their  cook- 
ing utensils,  all  their  domestic  vessels,  are  made  of  earthen- 
ware ;  so  that  not  to  have  a  pot.sherd,  a  fragment  left,  shows 
the  greatest  misery.  Even  Job,  in  all  his  poverty  and  wretch- 
edness, was  not  so  destitute,  for  he  had  **  anotsherd  to  scrape 
himself  withal." — "  A  sherd  to  take  fire  from  the  hearth." 
This  allusion  may  be  seen  illustrated  every  morning  in  the 
East.  Should  the  godSi  woman's  fire  have  been  extinguish- 
ed in  the  night,  she  takes  a  potsherd  in  the  morning,  and 
goes  to  her  neighbour  fur  a  little  fire  to  rekindle  her  own ; 
and  as  she  goes  along,  she  may  be  seen  every  now  and 
then  blowing  the  burning  ember,  lest  it  should  go  out.  They 
were  not  to  have  a  sherd,  out  of  which  they  could  drink  a 
little  water.  Not  having  pumps,  they  are  obliged  to  have 
something  to  take  water  from  the  well  or  tank.  Of  a 
very  poor  country,  it  is  said,  "  In  those  parts  there  is  not  a 
sherdT  out  of  which  you  can  drink  a  little  water.'*  "  The 
wretchedness  of  the  people  is  so  great,  they  have  not  a 
sherd  with  which  to  taVe.  water  from  the  tank." — RosfiRTs. 

Ver.  24.  The  oxen  likewise,  and  the  young  asses 
that  ear  the  ground,  shall  eat  clean  provender 
which  hath  Wn  winnowed  with  the  snovel  and 
with  the  fan. 

See  on  1  Kings  4. 34. 

Those  who  form  their  opinion  of  the  latter  article  bv  an 
English  PAN,  will  entertain  a  very  erroneous  notion.  l*hat 
uf  the  East  is  made  of  the  fibrous  part  of  the  palmfrah  or 
cocoa-tree  leaves,  and  measures  aoout  a  yarcl  each  way. 
Thus  may  be  seen  the  farmer  wafting  away  the  chafi'from 
the  corn,  having  the  round  part  of  the  fan  in  his  hand :  and 
thus  may  be  seen  the  females  in  the  morning,  tos.slng  in 
the  husk  from  their  rice.    (See  on  Jer.  xv.  7.>— Roberts. 

In  these  words,the  prophet  foretelsaseason  of  great  plenty, 
when  the  cattle  shall  he  fed  with  com  better  in  quality, 
separated  from  the  chaff,  and  (as  the  term  rendered  dean  m 
our  version,  properly  signifies)  acidulated,  in  order  to  ren- 
der it  more  grateful  to  their  taste.  The  evangelist  clearly 
refers  to  the  practice,  which  was  common  in  every  part  of 
Syria,  of  ploughing  with  the  ass,  when  he  calls  him,  t>iro^«- 
yi9v,  a  creature  subject  to  the  yoke.  In  rice-grounds,  which 
require  to  be  flooded,  the  ass  was  employed  to  prepare  them 
for  the  seed,  by  treading  them  with  his  feet.  It  is  to  this 
method  of  preparing  the  ground,  that  Chardin  supposes  the 
prophet  to  allude  when  he  says.  "  Blessed  are  ye  that  sow 
beside  all  waters,  that  send  forth  thither  the  feet  of  the  oz 
and  the  ass."  They  shall  be  blessed  under  the  future  reign 
of  the  promised  Messiah.  In  times  anterior  to  his  appear- 
ing, their  country  was  to  be  made  a  desolation ;  briers  and 
ti^'>rn8  were  to  encumber  their  fields;   their  sumptuous 

elUngs  were  to  be  cast  down :  their  cities  and  strongholds 
levelled  with  the  dust.  But  when  Messiah  commences  his 
reign  times  of  unequalled  proj^pedty  shall  begto  their  ca- 


reer. The  goodness  of  Jehovah  shall  descend  in  fertilizing 
showers,  to  irrigate  their  fields,  and  to  swell  the  streams 
which  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  husbandman  conducts 
among  his  plantations,  or  with  which  he  covers  his  rice- 
grounds,  secure  from  the  ruinous  incursions  of  aliens, 
and  in  the  sure  hope  of  an  abundant  harvest,  he  shall  scatter 
his  rice  on  the  face  of  the  superincumbent  water,  and  tread 
it  into  the  miry  soil  with  "  the  feet  of  the  ox  and  the  ass." 
Prosperous  and  happy  himself,  he  will  consider  it  his  duty, 
and  reel  it  his  delight,  "  to  do  good  and  to  communicate," — 
to  succour  the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  to  open  his  doors 
to  the  stranser,  to  diffuse  around  him  the  light  of  truth, 
and  to  swell,  by  the  diligent  and  prudent  use  of  all  the 
means  that  Providence  has  brought  within  his  reach,  the 
sum  of  human  enjoyment.  —Paxton. 

Ver.  29.  Ye  shall  have  a  song,  as  in  the  night 
when  a  holy  solemnity  is  kept ;  and  gladness  of 
heart,  as  when  one  goeth  with  a  pipe  to  come 
into  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  to  the  mighty 
One  of  Israel. 

Music  is  considered  far  more  enchanting  at  night  than  at 
any  other  period ;  "  it  gives  cheerfulness  to  darkness,  and 
pleasure  to  the  heart."  Their  favourite  proverb  is,  *'  the  day 
BONG  is  like  the  flower  of  the  gourd,"  t.  e.  devoid  of  smell. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  adults  to  sing  themselves 
to  sleep :  thus,  as  they  recline,  they  beat  a  tabret  and  chant 
the  praises  of  their  gods,  till  through  heaviness  they  can 
scarcely  articulate  a  word.  At  other  times  the  mother  or 
wife  gently  taps  the  instrument,  and  in  soA  tones  lulls  the  in- 
dividual to  repose.  In  the  night,  should  they  not  be  able  to 
sleep,  they  have  again  recourse  to  the  same  charm,  and  not 
until  they  shall  have  fairly  gone  off  in  fresh  slumbers,  will 
their  companions  have  any  rest.  Hence,  in  pa.ssing  through 
a  village  or  town  at  midnight,  may  be  heard  people  at  their 
nightly  song,  to  grace  the  festive  scene,  to  beguile  away  their 
time,  to  charm  their  fears,  or  to  procure  refreshing  sleep. 
The  Jews  then  were  to  be  delivered  from  the  proud  As- 
syrian's yoke,  and  again  to  have  their  pleasant  song  in  the 

night.— ^OBBBTB. 

CHAPTER  XXXIl. 

Ver.  2.  And  a  man  shall  he  as  a  hiding-place 
from  the  wind,  and  a  covert  from  the  tempest ; 
as  rivers  of  water  in  a  dry  place :  as  the  shadow 
of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  lana. 

"  Ah  1  that  benevolent  man,  he  has  long  been  my  shel- 
ter from  the  wind;  he  is  a  river  to  the  dry  country.*'— 

RoBfiRTS. 

Well  does  the  traveller  remember  a  day  in  the  wilds  ot 
Africa,  where  the  country  was  chiefly  covered  with  burn- 
ing sand ;  when  scorched  with  the  powerful  ravs  of  an 
almost  vertical  sun,  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  stand- 
ing at  100^.— He  remembers  loiil^  looking  hither  and 
thither  for  something  that  would  afford  protection  from  the 
almost  insupportable  heat,  and  where  the  least  motion  of 
air  felt  like  dame  comine  against  the  face.  At  length  he 
espied  a  huge  loose  rock:  leaning  against  the  front  of  a 
small  cliff  which  faced  the  sun.  At  once  he  fled  fur  reftige 
nndemeath  its  invitins  shade.  The  coolness  emitted  from 
this  rocky  canopy  he  found  exquisitely  exhilarating.  The 
wild  beasts  of  tne  desert  were  all  fled  to  their  dens,  and  the 
feathered  songsters  were  all  roosting  among  the  thickest 
foliage  they  could  find  of  the  evergreen-trees.  The  whole 
creation  around  seemed  to  groan,  as  if  their  vigour  had 
been  entirely  exhausted.  A  small  river  was  providentiallv 
at  hand,  to  the  side  of  which,  aAer  a  while,  he  ventured, 
and  sipped  a  little  of  its  cooling  water,  which  tasted  better 
than  the  best  burgundy,  or  the  finest  old  hock,  in  the  world. 
During  all  this  enjovment,  the  above  apropos  teit  was  the 
interesting  subject  of  the  traveller's  meoitation ;  though  the 
allusion,  as  a  figure,  must  fall  infinitely  short  of  that  whicL 
is  meant  to  be  prefigured  by  it.->CAMPBBix. 

The  shadow  of  a  great  projecting  rock  is  the  most  ic  - 
freshing  that  is  possible  in  a  hot  counlry,  not  onlv  as  motx 
perfectly  excluding  the  ravs  of  the  sun,  but  also  having  in 
Itself  a  natural  coolness,  which  it  reflects  and  communicatee 
to  every  thing  about  it— Lowtq. 
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Ver.  13.  Upon  the  land  of  my  people  shall  come 
up  thorns  and  briers,  yea,  upon  all  the  houses 
of  joy  in  the  joyous  city:  14.  Because  the 
palaces  shall  be  forsaken ;  the  multitude  of  the 
city  shall  be  left ;  the  forts  and  towers  shall  be 
for  dens  for  ever,  a  joy  of  wild  asses,  a  pasture 
of  flocks. 

See  on  Job  39. 5. 

Ver.  20.  Blessed  are  ye  that  sow  beside  all  wa- 
ters, that  send  forth  thither  the  feet  of  the  ox 
and  the  ass. 

See  OQ  ch.  30.  Si. 

The  various  kinds  of  grain,  which  they  commonly  sow 
in  the  Holy  Land,  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  sacred 
volame ;  and  the  correctness  of  the  statement  is  attested  by 
modern  historians.  Oats  are  not  cultivated  near  Aleppo; 
but  Dr.  Russel  observed  some  fields  of  them  about  Antioch, 
and  on  the  seacoast.  The  horses  are  fed  nniversaU]r  with 
barley ;  but  lucem  is  also  cultivated  for  their  use,  in  the 
spring.  The  earliest  wheat  is  sown  about  the  middle  of 
Octo^r ;  other  grain,  among  which  are  barley,  rye,  and 
Indian  millet,  continue  to  be  sown  till  the  end  of  Januarv ; 
and  barley,  even  so  late  as  the  end  of  February.  The 
Persian  harrow  consists  of  a  large  raire,  which  is  fastened  to 
a  pole,  and  drawn  by  oxen.  In  Hindostan^  it  Is  like  an  or- 
dinary rake  with  three  or  four  teeth,  and  is  drawn  by  two 
oxen.  Similar  to  this  was  probably  the  Syrian  harrow. 
But  in  Palestine,  the  harrow  is  seldom  used,  the  grain  be- 
ing cohered  by  repa.ssing  the  plough  along  the  edge  of  the 
furrow ;  and  m  places  where  the  soil  is  sandy,  they  first 
sow,  and  then  plough  the  seed  into  the  around.  It  appears, 
from  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  that  besides  the  more  valua- 
ble kinds  of  grain,  several  aromatic  seeds  were  sown ;  as 
the  sesamum,  coriander,  and  cummin.  These  the  Orientals 
sprinkled  upon  their  bread,  to  give  it  a  more  agreeable 
flavour.  Rice  is  trodden  into  the  ground  by  the  feet  of 
oxen ;  a  practice  seemingly  alluded  to  by  the  prophet,  in 
these  woras :  "  Blessed  are  ye  that  sow  beside  all  waters, 
that  send  forth  thither  the  feet  of  the  ox  and  the  ass."  This, 
according  to  Chardin,  answers  exactly  the  manner  of  plant- 
ing rice :  for  they  sow  it  upon  the  waters ;  and  before  sow- 
ing, while  the  earth  is  covered  with  water,  they  cause  the 
ground  to  be  trodden  by  oxen,  horses,  and  asses,  to  prepare 
It  for  receiring  the  seed.  As  tney  sow  the  rice  on  the  water, 
so  they  transpumt  in  the  water ;  for  the  roots  of  this  plant 
must  be  kept  continually  moist,  to  bring  the  rice  to  mata- 
rity. 

Two  bushels  and  a  half  of  wheat  or  barley  are  snffcient 
to  sow  as  much  ground  as  a  pair  of  beeves  will  plough  in 
one  day ;  which  is,  a  liule  more  or  less,  eoual  to  one  of  our 
acres.    Dr.  Shaw  could  never  learn  that  Barfoary  afforded 
yearly  more  than  one  crop ;  one  bushel  yielding  ordinarily 
from  eight  to  twelve,  though  some  districts  may  perhaps 
afford  a  much  greater  Increase,  for  it  is  common  to  see  one 
grain  produce  ten  or  fifteen  stalks.    Even  some  grains  of 
the  Murwany  wheat,  which  he  brought  with  him  to  Oxford, 
and  sowed  in  the  physic  garden,  threw  out  each  of  them 
fifty.    But  Muzeratty,  one  of  the  kaleeihs,  or  viceroys  of 
the  province  of  Tlemsan,  brought  once  with  him  to  Algiers, 
a  root  that  yielded  fouracore,  telling  Dr.  Shaw  and  his 
party,  that  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  concerning  the  re- 
spective fhiitfulness  of  Egypt  and  Barfoary,  the  Emir  Hadge, 
or  prince  of  the  western  pilj^ims,  sent  once  to  the  bashaw 
of  uairo,  one  that  yieldea  sixscore.    Pliny  mentions  some 
that  bore  three  or  four  hundred.    It  likewise  happens,  that 
one  of  these  stalks  will  sometimes  bear  two  ears,  while  each 
i«r  these  ears  will  as  often  shoot  out  into  a  number  of  lesser 
i^MS,  affording  by  that  means  a  most  plentiful  increase. 
ioA  may  not  these  large  prolific  ears,  wnen  seven  are  said 
^^  eoae  up  upon  one  stalk,  explain  what  is  mentioned  of 
^  seven  iVnitful  years  in  Egypt,  that  the  earth  brought 

*  llfA  Ibrth  by  handfnls  T^-Paxton. 

*  Tb6  emigrants  that  went  fVom  Enirland  some  years  ago 
^^  colony  r.f  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  were  chiefly  lo- 
^  In  a  district  called  Albany,  on  the  confines  of  Oaflhi- 

^     ta.  Many  ^^  ^^^°^  ^^^  ruined  by  not  literally  attending 
m,    » ^  fnntents  of  this  text.    They  were  not  sufiiciently 

"uisable  necessity  of  water,  or  at  least 


moistnre  nnder  ground,  to  render  fields  at  all  productive 
in  a  hot  and  dry  climate.  They  ploughed  land,  and  dug  a 
deep  ditch  round  each  field,  as  they  were  accustomed  to  do 
in  England ;  with  the  mould  dug  from  it  they  foimed  a 
mud  wall,  which  made  all  look  very  pretty  and  ianner-Uke. 
Dutch  boors  from  a  distance  came  to  see  what  they  were 
about  They  told  them  their  fields  were  too  fiur  from  the 
river;  that  unless  they  could  lead  water  upon  them,  they 
must  not  expect  to  have  any  harvest.  Looking  at  the  neat 
ditch  that  surrounded  the  field,  they  inquired  what  this 
was  for  1  For  defence,  was  the  reply.  "  Yes,"  said  the 
boors,  "it  will  defend  your  field  from  receiving  any  moist- 
ure nrom  the  surrounding  ground;"  and,  shakine  their 
heads,  said  **  That  is  a  bad  defence."  From  the  hi^^E  ideas 
they  had  of  their  own  superior  knowledge  of  agriculture, 
they  only  smiled  at  the  remarks  made  by  the  African  far- 
mers. The  rainy  season  came,  when  the  grain  sprang  up, 
and  made  rapid  nrogress  while  that  season  lasted;  but  lo, 
the  sun  retumeo  from  its  northern  circuit,  dispelled  the 
clouds,  and  darted  forth  its  unimpeded  fiery  rays,  which 
soon  caused  the  surface  of  the  grotmd  to  become  as  hard 
as  a  brick,  consequently  the  grain  withered  and  died,  and 
cleanness  of  teeth,  for  want  of  bread,  was  in  all  their  ham- 
lets that  season  I  But  had  there  been  plenty  of  water  to 
lead  over  their  fields,  the  crops  would  probably  have  been 
most  abundant.  The  expression,  "  sending  forth  the  feet 
of  the  ox  and  the  ass,"  seems  to  refer  to  the  practice  said 
still  to  prevail  in  the  East,  where  these  animals  are  em- 
ployed to  tread  the  thin  mud  when  saturated  with  water, 
to  nt  it  for  receiving  the  seed.  Should  there  be  a  river 
there,  a  fountain  here,  and  a  pool  elsewhere,  it  is  far  wiser 
to  have  the  fields  near,  than  at  a  distance  from  any  of  these . 
Sometimes  God  gives  peculiarly  happy  spiritual  seasons  'o 
countries,  or  districts  in  countries,  causing  the  river  of 
life  abundantly  to  flow,  and  streams  fVom  it  extensive^f  to 
spread  its  influence :  then  the  wise  husbandman  will  hasten 
to  scatter  his  seed,  in  cities,  towns,  villages,  hamlets,  and 
amonff  individual  families,  in  expectation  of  a  rich  har- 
vest, from  the  well  watering  of  the  garden  of  plants.—* 

ClMPBBLL. 

CHAPTER  XXXin. 
Ver.  1  f.  Ye  shall  conceive  chaff;  ye  shall  bring 
forth  stubble :  your  breath  as  fire  shall  devour 
you. 

When  married  females  quarrel,  they  often  say,  "  Tes, 
thy  womb  riiall  give  chilmn,  but  they  shall  all  be  as 
chafil"  "  Yes,  barren  one,  you  may  have  a  child,  but  it 
will  be  blind  and  dumb."  "True,  true^  you  will  bring 
forth  a  p&mbvrvetke**  i.  e.  a  generation  of  serpents. — ^Rob- 


Ver.  21.  But  there  the  glorious  Lord  ttUl  be 
unto  us  a  place  of  broad  rivers  and  streams; 
wherein  shall  ^o  no  galley  with  oars,  neither 
shall  gallant  ship  pass  thereby. 

In  such  a  highly  cultivated  country  as  England,  and 
where  great  drougnt  is  almost  unknown,  we  have  not  an 
opportunity  to  observe  the  fertilizing  influence  of  a  broad 
river ;  but  in  South  Africa,  where  almost  no  human  means 
are  employed  for  improving  the  land,  the  benign  inflnence 
of  rivers  is  most  evident.  The  Great,  or  Orange  River, 
is  a  remarkable  instance  of  this.  I  travelled  on  its  banks, 
at  one  time,  for  five  or  six  weeks;  when,  for  several  hun- 
dred miles,  I  fotmd  both  sides  of  it  delightfully  coverrd 
with  trees  of  various  kinds,  all  in  health  and  vigour,  and 
abundance  of  the  richest  verdure;  but  all  the  counuj  be* 
yond  the  reach  of  its  influence  was  complete  desert.  £very 
thine  appeared  straggling  for  mere  existence;  so  that  we 
mi^Et  be  said  to  have  had  the  wilderness  on  one  side,  and 
a  kind  of  paradise  on  the  other.^OAUPBSLL. 

CHAPTER  xxxnr. 

Yer.  7.  And  the  unicorns  shall  come  down  with 
them,  and  the  bullocks  with  the  bulls ;  and  their 
land  shall  be  soaked  with  blood,  and  their  duat 
made  fiit  with  frtness. 

See  on  Fi.  98.  IS^  1ft. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Ver.  6.  Then  shall  the  lame  man  leap  as  a  hart, 
and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  shall  sing :  for 
io  the  wilderness  shall  waters  break  out,  and 
streams  ih  the  desert 

See  on  Ps.  18.  33. 

Lameness  and  dumbness  are  the  uniform  effects  of  long 
walking  in  a  desert ;  the  sand  and  gravel  produce  the  for- 
mer, fatigue  the  latter.  In  such  cases  some  of  us  have 
walked  hours  together  without  uttering  a  sentence;  and 
all  walked  as  if  crippled,  from  the  sand  and  gravel  getting 
into  the  shoes ;  but  the  sight  of  water,  especially  if  tmez- 
pected,  imloosed  every  tongue,  and  gave  agility  to  every 
limb  J  men,  oxen,  ^oats,  sheep,  and  dogs,  ran  with  speed 
and  expressions  ol  joy  lo  the  refreshing  element.— Camp- 

BSUL. 

Ver.  7.  And  the  parched  ground  shall  become  a 
pool,  and  the  thirsty  land  springs  of  water :  in 
the  habitation  of  dragons,  where  each  lay,  shall 
be  grass,  with  reeds  and  rushes. 

Instead  of  the  parched  growtd^  Bp.  Lowth  translates  it, 
the  glowing  sand  skaU  buome  a  poal^  and  says  in  a  note, 
that  the  word  is  Arabic  as  well  as  Hebrew,  expressing  in 
both  languages  the  same  thing,  the  glowin?  sandy  plain, 
which  in  the  hot  countries  at  a  distance  has  tne  appearance 
of  water.  It  occurs  in  the  Koran,  Tcap.  xxiv.)  "  But  as  to 
the  unbelievers,  their  worla  are  lilce  a  vapour  in  a  plain 
which  the  thirsty  traveller  thinketh  to  be  water,  until, 
when  he  cometh  thereto,  he  findeih  it  to  be  nothing."  Mr. 
Sale's  note  on  this  place  is,  the  Arabic  word  serab  signifies 
that  false  appearance,  which  in  the  eastern  countries  is 
otlen  seen  in  sandy  plains  about  noon,  resembling  a  large 
lake  of  water  in  motion,  and  is  occasioned  by  the  reverber- 
ation of  the  sunbeams.  It  sometimes  tempts  thirsty  travel- 
lers out  of  their  way,  but  deceives  them  when  they  come 
near,  either  going  forward,  (for  it  alwa3rs  appears  at  the 
same  distance,}  or  quite  vanishes. — Burdsr. 

CHAPTER  XXXVII. 
Ver.  24.  By  thy  servants  hast  thou  reproached 
the  Lord,  and  hast  said,  By  the  multitude  of  ^ 
my  chariots  am  I  come  up  to  the  height  of  the 
mountains,  to  the  sides  of  Lebanon ;  and  I  will 
cut  down  the  tall  cedars  thereof^  and  the  choice 
fir-trees  thereof:  and  I  will  enter  into  the  height 
of  his  border,  aiid  the  forest  of  his  Carmel. 

At  six  o'clock  we  again  set  forward,  and  passing  near 
the  church,  the  priest,  a  venerable  old  man,  wiih  a  flow- 
ing beard,  was  standing  on  the  threshold,  and  courteously 
saluted  us.  Our  road,  somewhat  better  than  jesterdav, 
x»ntinaed  gradually  to  rise,  and  we  were  now  fairly  within 
bat  long  elevated  chain  which  has  borne,  from  the  earliest 
Lges,  the  name  of  ILebanon.  We  had  felt  a  great  anxiety 
o  see  the  celebrated  cedars,  which  are  supposed  to  be  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  forests  that  once  entirely  clothed 
hese  heights.  Hitherto  we  had  been  allured  forward  by 
>i]r  guides,  with  the  promise  of  soon  reaching  them,  but 
ive  now  discovered  that  we  had  been  purposely  deceived, 
ind  ought  to  have  taken  another  road,  in  which  case  the 
tillage  of  Eklen,  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  would  have 
ifforded  us  a  more  commodious  halting-place.  After 
eaving  Balbee,  and  af^roaching  Lebanon,  towering  wal- 
lut-trees,  either  singly  or  in  groups,  ana  a  rich  carpet 
>f  verdure,  the  offspring  of  numerous  streams,  give  to 
his  charming  district  the  air  of  an  English  park,  majesti- 
•allyboimded  with  snow-tipped  mountains.  At  Deir  el 
\kmaar  the  ascent  begins — winding  among  dwarf  oaks, 
lawthoms,  and  a  great  variety  or  shrubs  and  flowers, 
liler  ome  hours  of  laborious  toil,  a  loaded  horse  slipped 
lear  t.e  edge  of  a  precipice,  and  must  inevitably  liave 
lerlshcsd,  if  a  servant,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  had 
Lot  cut  the  girths,  and  saved  the  animal,  at  the  expense  of 
nost  of  the  stores,  and  the  whole  of  the  crockery.  Vain 
vere  the  lamentations  over  fragments  of  plates  and  glasses, 
troken  bottles,  and  spilt  brandy  and  wine,  in  an  impover- 


ished country,  where  nothing  that  contribntes  to  comibrt 
can  be  replaced.  Seven  hours  were  spent  in  attaining  tha 
summit  of  the  moimtain  after  leaving  the  village.  The 
view  on  both  sides  was  splendid. — A  deep  bed  of  snow  had 
now  to  be  crossed,  and  tne  horses  sunk  or  slipped  at  every 
moment.  To  ride  was  impracticable,  and  to  walk  danger- 
ous, for  the  melting  snow  penetrated  our  boots,  and  our  feet 
were  nearly  frozen.  An  hour  and  a  half  brought  us  to  the 
cedars.  Seven  of  the  most  ancient  still  remain.  They  are 
considered  to  be  coeval  with  Solomon,  and  therefore  held 
sacred.  Rude  altars  have  been  erected  near  them,  and  an 
aimual  Christian  festival  is  held,  when  worship  is  per- 
formed beneath  their  venerable  branches*  Other  cedars, 
varying  in  age  and  size,  form  around  them  a  protecting 
grove.  We  reckoned  every  tree  with  scrupulous  care. 
Many,  indeed,  have  sprung  up  from  ancient  roots,  but  enu- 
merating all  that  present  independent  trunks,  including  the 
patriarchal  trees,  they  amount  to  three  hundred  and  forty- 
three.  At  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  cedars  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Beesharry,  a  lovely,  romantic  spot,  on  the  brink  of 
a  deep  glen. — Hooo. 

Ver.  27.  Therefore  their  inhabitants  were  of  small 

power,  they  were  dismayed  and  confounded : 

they  were  ets  the  mss  of  the  field,  and  as  the 

•^green  herb:  as  the  grass  on  the  house-tops, 

and  as  com  blasted  before  it  be  grown  up. 

See  on  Ruth  S.  4. 

Ver.  29.  Because  thy  rage  aprainst  me,  and  thy 
tumult,  is  come  up  into  mme  ears ;  therefore 
will  I  put  my  hook  in  thy  nose,  and  my  bridle 
in  thy  lips,  and  I  will  turn  thee  back  by  the 
way  by  which  thou  earnest. 

It  is  usual  in  the  East  to  fasten  an  iron  ring  in  the  nose  of 
their  camels  and  buffaloes,  to  which  they  tie  a  rope,  by 
means  of  which  they  manage  these  beasts.  God  is  hei:e 
speaking  of  Sennacherib,  king  of  Ass3rria,  under  the  image 
of  a  furious  refractory  beast,  and  accordinglv,  in  allu- 
sion to  this  circumstance,  says,  /  tpiU  put  my  hook  in  thy 
nose, — Border. 

CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 
Ver.  12.  Mine  age  is  departed,  and  is  removed 
from  me  as  a  shepherd's  tent :  I  have  cut  off 
like  a  weaver  my  life:  he  will  cut  me  off  with 
pining  sickness :  from  day  even  to  night  wilt 
thou  make  an  end  of  me. 

Hezekiah  makes  use  of  a  simile,  in  that  hymn  of  his 
which  Isaiah  has  preserved,  that  appeared,  many  years  ago, 
very  perplexing  to  a  gentleman  of  good  sense  and  learning, 
who  resided  in  oneoftbe  most  noted  towns  of  the  kingdom 
for  weaving.  He  could  not  conceive,  why  the  cutting  short 
the  life  of  that  prince,  should  be  compared  to  a  weaver'a 
cutting  off  a  pi^ce  from  his  loom  when  he  had  finished  it, 
and  he  and  everybody  that  saw  it  in  that  state  expected  it 
as  a  thing  of  course.  He  consulted  those  that  were  ac« 
quainted  with  the  manufactory,  but  could  gain  no  satisfac- 
tion. Perhaps  it  may  appear  more  easy  to  the  mind,  if  the 
simile  is  unaerstood  to  refer  to  the  weaving  of  a  carpet, 
filled  with  dowers  and  other  ingenious  devices :  just  as  a 
weaver,  af\er  having  wrought  many  decorations  into  a  piece 
of  cal^ting,  suddenly  cuts  it  off,  while  the  figures  were 
rising  mto  view  as  freeh  and  as  beautifVil  as  ever,  and  the 
spectator  is  expecting  the  weaver  would  proceed  in  his 
work;  so,  after  a  variety  of  pleading  and  amusing  transac- 
tions in  the  course  of  my  life,  suddenly  and  un^rnectedly  it 
seemed  to  me  that  it  was  come  to  its' period,  ana  was  just 
going  to  be  cut  off.  Unexpectedness  must  certainly  be  in- 
tended here. — Harmer. 

The  shepherds  of  the  East  are  often  obliged  to  remove 
their  flocks  to  distant  places  to  find  pasturage ;  hence  their 
habitations  are  exceeainglv  li^ht,  in  order  to  be  the  more 
easily  removed.  The  "lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers /^ 
and  the  frail  resting-place  of  the  shepherd,  greatly  re^ 
each  other. — Robbstc. 
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Ver.  14.  Like  a  crane  <>r  a  swallow,  so  did  I  chat- 
ter: I  did  mourn  as  a  dove:  mine  eyes  fail 
fctih  looking  upward :  O  Lord,  I  am  oppress- 
ed ;  undertake  for  me. 

No  bird  is  more  ncisy  thAn  tho  crane ;  and  none  utters  a 
harsher  note.  The  prophet,  however,  applies  the  verb  (t)Eii) 
tsaphtsaphf  which  signifies  to  chatter,  to  the  loud  and  scream- 
ing cry  of  this  bird ;  for  which  Mr.  Harmer  professes  him- 
self unable  to  account.  '*  The  word  tsapbtsaph,'*  says  he, 
**  translated  chatter,  appears  to  signify  the  low,  melancholy, 
interrupted  voice  of  the  complaining  sick,  rather  than  a 
chaltermg  noise,  if  we  consult  the  other  places  in  which  it 
is  used :  as  for  the  chattering  of  the  crane,  it  seems  quite 
inexplicable.**  But  the  difficulty  had  not,  perhaps,  appear- 
ed so  great,  if  this  respectable  writer  had  observed  that  the 
connective  van  is  wanting  in  the  original  text,  which  may 
be  thus  considered :  "  As  a  crane,  a  swallow,  so  did  I  chat- 
ter." The  two  nouns  are  not,  therefore,  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  verb  tsaphtsaph,  but  admit  the  insertion  of 
another  verb  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  first  nominative. 
The  ellipsis  maybe  supplied  in  this  manner :  "  As  a  crane, 
so  did  I  scream,  as  a  swallow,  so  did  I  chatter."  Such  a 
supplement  is  not,  in  this  instance,  forced  and  unnatural ; 
for  it  is  evidently  the  design  of  Hezekiah  to  sav,  that  he 
expressed  his  srief  after  the  manner  of  these  two  birdsnand 
therefore  suitably  to  each ;  and  he  uses  the  verb  tsaphtsaph, 
which  properly  corresponds  only  with  the  last  noun,  to  in> 
dicate  this  design,  leaving  the  reader  to  supply  the  verb 
which  corresponds  with  the  other.  It  is  also  perfectly 
agreeable  to  toe  manners  of  the  East,  where  sorrow  is  ex- 
pressed sometimes  in  a  low  interrupted  voice,  and  anon  in 
loud  continued  exclamations.  The  afflicted  monarch, 
therefore,  expressed  his  extreme  grief  after  the  manner  of 
the  Orientals,  in  loud  screams  like  the  crane,  or  in  low  in- 
terrupted murmurings  like  the  swallow.  According  to 
some  writers,  the  verb  under  consideration  signifies  the  note 
of  any  bird,  and  by  consequence  may  with  equal  propriety 
be  employed  to  denote  the  loud  scream  of  the  crane,  or  the 
melancholy  twitter  of  the  swallow ;  if  this  be  ao,  the  difficulty 
admits  of  an  easy  solution. — Paxtok. 

Ver.  17.  Behold,  for  peace  I  had  great  bitterness: 
but  thou  hast  in  love  to  my  soul  delivered  it 
from  the  pit  of  corruption :  for  thou  hast  cast 
all  my  sins  behind  thy  back. 

Jeroboam  preferred  "  molten  images'*  to  the  true  God, 
and  therefore  the  Lord  said  unto  him  by  Ahijah,  thou  "hast 
cast  me  behind  thy  back."  The  Iicvites  said  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  they  "  rebelled  against  thee,  and  cast  thy  law  behind 
their  backs."  The  Lord  said  of  the  wicked  cities  of  Samaria 
and  Jerusalem,  "Thou  hast  forgotten  me,  and  cast  me 
behind  thy  back."  This  metaphor,  to  cast  behind  the  back, 
is  in  common  use,  and  has  sometimes  a  very  offensive  sig- 
nification. The  expression  is  used  to  denote  the  most  com- 
plete and  contemptuous  rejection  of  a  penion  or  thing.  *'  The 
king  ban  cast  his  minister  behind  his  back,"  i.  e.  fully  re- 
moved him,  treated  him  with  sovereign  contempt.  "  Alas ! 
alasl  he  has  thrown  my  petition  behind  his  back;  all  mv 
efiforts  are  defeated."  "  Yes,  man,  I  have  forgiven  you ;  all 
3rour  '^nmes  are  behind  my  back ;  but  take  care  not  to  ofifend 
me  a^n."— RoBERTB. 

CHAPTER  XL. 

"Ver.  3.  The  voice  of  him  that  crieth  in  the  wil- 
derness, Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
make  straight  in  the  desert  a  liighwav  lor  our 
God.  4.  Every  valley  shall  be  exalted,  and 
every  mountain  and  hill  shall  be  made  low : 
and  the  crooked  shall  be  made  straight,  and 
the  rough  places  plain. 

When  a  great  prince  in  the  East  sMs  out  on  a  journey,  it 
»  usual  to  send  a  party  of  men  before  him,  to  clear  the  way. 
The  state  of  those  countries  in  every  age,  where  roads  are 
almost  unknown,  and  from  the  want  of  cultivation  in  many 
Darts  overgrown  with  brambles,  and  other  thorny  plants, 
»hi  ^.h  renders  travelling,  especially  with  a  large  retinue, 


very  incommodious,  requires  this  precaution.  The  empe- 
ror of  Hindostan,  in  his  progress  through  his  dominions,  as 
described  in  the  narrative  of  Sir  Thomas  Rue's  embassy  to 
the  court  of  Delhi,  was  preceded  by  a  very  great  company, 
sent  before  him  to  cut  up  the  trees  and  bukhes,  to  level  ana 
smooth  the  road,  and  prepare  their  place  of  encampment. 
Balin,  who  swayed  the  imperial  sceptre  of  India,  had  five 
hundred  chosen  men,  in  ricn  livery,  with  their  drawn  sabres, 
who  ran  before  him,  proclaiming  his  approach,  and  clear- 
ing the  way.  Nor  was  this  honour  reserved  exclusively 
for  the  reigning  emperor ;  it  was  often  shown  to  persons  of 
royal  birth,  when  an  Indian  princess  made  a  visit  to  her 
father,  the  roads  were  directea  to  be  repaired,  ^pd  made 
clear  for  her  journey ;  fruit-trees  were  planted,  water-ves- 
sels placed  in  the  road-side,  and  great  illuminations  pre- 
pared fur  the  occasion.  Mr.  Bruce  gives  nearly  the  same 
account  of  a  journey,  which  the  king  of  Abyssinia  made 
through  a  part  of  his  dominions.  The  chief  magistrate  of 
every  distnct  through  which  he  had  to  pass,  was,  by  his 
office,  obliged  to  have  the  roads  cleared,  levelled,'  and 
smoothed ;  and  he  mentions,  that  a  magistrate  of  one  of  the 
districts  having  failed  in  this  part  of  his  duty,  was,  together 
with  his  son,  immediately  put  to  death  on  tHe  spot,  where  a 
thorn  happened  to  catch  the  garment,  and  interrupt  for  a 
moment  the  progress  of  his  majesty.  This  custom  is  easily 
recognu^ed  in  that  beautiful  prediction :  "  The  voice  of  him 
that  crieih  in  the  wilderness,  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  make  straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for  our  God. 
Everv  valley  shall  be  exalted,  and  every  mountain  and  hill 
shall  be  brought  low ;  and  the  crooked  shall  be  made  .straight, 
and  the  rough  places  plain;  and  the  ^lory  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  revealea,  and  all  flesh  shall  see  it  together,  for  the 
mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  .«poken  it."  We  shall  be  able, 
perhaps,  to  form  a  more  clear  and  precise  idea,  from  the 
account  which  Diodorus  gives  of  the  marches  of  Semiramis, 
the  celebrated  queen  of  Babylon,  into  Media  and  Persia. 
In  her  march  to  Ecbatane,  aiavs  the  historian,  she  came  to 
the  Zarcean  mountain,  which  extending  many  furlongs^ 
and  being  full  of  craggy  precipices  and  deep  hollows,  could 
not  be  passed  without  takmg  a  great  compass.  Being  there- 
fore desirous  of  leaving  an  everlasting  memorial  of  herself^ 
as  well  as  of  shortening  the  way,  she  ordered  the  precipices 
to  be  digged  down,  and  the  hollows  to  be  filled  up ;  and  at 
a  great  expense  she  made  a  shorter  and  more  expeditions 
road  i  which  to  this  day  is  called  from  her,  the  road  of 
Semiramis.  AAerward  she  went  into  Persia,  and  all  the 
'other  countries  of  Asia  subjected  to  her  dominion;  and 
wherever  she  went,  she  ordered  the  mountains  and  the 
precipices  to  be  levelled,  raised  causeys  in  the  plain  conn- 
irv,  and  at  a  great  expense  made  the  ways  pasjsable. 
Whatever  may  he  in  this  story,  the  following  statement 
is  entitled  to  the  fullest  credit :  "  All  eastern  potentates 
have  their  precursors  and  a  number  of  pioneers  to  clear 
the  road,  bv  removing  obstacles,  and  filling  up  the  ravines, 
and  the  nollow  ways  m  their  route.  In  the  aays  of  Mo^l 
splendour,  the  emperor  caused  the  hills  and  mountains  to 
be  levelled,  and  the  valleys  to  be  filled  up  for  bis  con- 
venience. This  beantifulfy  illustrates  the  figurative  lan- 
guage in  the  approach  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  when  every 
valley  shall  be  exalted,  and  every  mountain  and  hill  shall 
be  made  low,  and  the  crooked  shall  be  made  straight,  and 
the  rough  places  plain." — ^Paxtoit. 

Ver.  11.  He  shall  feed  his  flock  like  a  shepherd: 
he  shall  gather  the  lambs  with  his  arm,  and 
carry  them  in  his  bosom,  and  shall  gently  lead 
those  that  are  with  young. 

See  GO  Ezek.  525. 5. 

One  of  the  great  delights  in  travelling  through  a  pastoral 
country,  Is  to  see  and  feel  the  force  of  the  beautiful  imagery 
in  the  scriptures,  borrowed  from  pastoral  life.  All  day  long 
the  shepherd  attends  his  flock,  leading  them  into  "green 
pastures'*  nearfoimtains  of  water,  and  chooses  a  convenient 
place  for  them  to  "  rest  at  noon."  At  night  he  drives  them 
near  his  tent,  and  if  there  is  danger,  encloses  them  in  the 
fold.  They  know  his  voice  and  follow  him.  When  travel- 
ling, he  tenderly  watches  over  them,  and  carries  suck  as  art 
exhausted  in  his  arms.  Such  a  shepherd  is  the  Lord  Jesos 
Christ.  See  John  x.^Rev.  R.  Akdcrson's  Tour  muoocm 
Greecr. 

The  shepherds  of  antiquity  were  '*  an  abomhiation  imto 
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the  Effvptians,"  and  so  Uiey  are  among  the  Hindoos ;  and 
as  the  Egyptians  wouki  not  eat  with  the  Hebrews,  so  nei* 
ther  will  the  various  castes  of  India  eat  with  their  shep- 
herds. The  pastoral  office  in  the  East  is  far  more  respon- 
sibie  than  in  EnglamL  and  it  is  onlj  by  looking  at  it  in  its 
various  relations  and  peculiarities,  as  it  exists  there,  that 
^e  gain  a  correct  view  of  many  passages  of  scriptnre. 
Flocks  at  home  are  generally  in  fiine  fields,  surrounded  by 
hedges  or  fences;  but  there  they  are  generally  in  the  wit 
demess,  and  were  it  not  for  the  shepherds,  would  go  aslray, 
and  be  exposed  to  the  wild  beasts.  As  the  soiis  of  Jacob 
had  to  go  to  a  great  distance  to  feed  their  flocks,  so  still 
they  are  d^en  absent  for  one  and  two  months  together,  in 
the  place  where  there  is  plenty  of  pasturage.  In  their  re- 
movals, it  is  an  interesting  sight  to  see  the  shepherds  car- 
rying the  lambs  in  their  bosoms,  and  also  to  witness  how 
gently  they  "  lead  those  that  are  with  young."  Another 
interesting  fact  is  the  relationship  which  exists  betwixt  the 
pastor  and  his  flock ;  for  being  so  much  toeether.  they  ac* 
quire  a  friendly  feeling :  hence  the  sheep  **  know  nis  voice, 
and  a  stranger  will  they  not  follow."  Does  he  wish  to  re- 
move to  another  place,  he  goes  to  such  a  distance  as  that 
they  can  hear  his  vcHce,  and  then  he  imitates  the  noise 
made  by  a  sheep,  and  immediately  thev  may  be  seen  bound- 
ing along  to  the  spot  where  he  is.  Thus  "  he  goeth  before 
them,  and  the  sheep  follow  him,  for  they  know  his  voice." 
But  another  way  of  leading  a  flock,  especially  where  there 
are  goats,  is  to  take  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and  Keep  showing 
it  to  them,  which  causes  them  to  run  along  more  cheerful- 
ly. He  also  calleth  "  his  own  sheep  by  name,"  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  notice  how  appropriate  the  names  are  to  the 
animals.  Thus,  should  a  sheep  or  a  cow  have  a  bad  tem- 
per, (or  any  other  failing,)  it  will  be  called  the  angry  one, 
the  malicious,  or  sulky,  or  wandering  one ;  the  killer  of 
hei  young,  the  fiend;  the  mad  one,  the  jumper,  the  limper, 
the  dwarf,  the  barren,  the  fruitful,  the  short,  the  (ht,  the 
long,  the  tricky  one.  The  cows  also  are  named  after  some 
of  their  goddesses,  particularly  after  the  wives  of  Siva, 
Visbnoo,  and  Scandan ;  thus  Lechymy,  ParvatJ,  and  VaJ- 
le,  may  be  heard  in  every  herd.  To  hulls  are  given  the 
names  of  men  and  devils ;  as,  Vyraven,  PuUiar,  M&than, 
Slz.  Before  the  sim  shall  have  gained  his  meridian,  the 
shepherds  seek  out  a  shady  place,  where  they  may  make 
their  flocks  "  .o  rest  at  noon."  As  the  shepherd  who  mount- 
ed the  throne  of  Israel  carried  his  sling  and  his  stone,  so 
these  generally  have  the  same  missiles  oj  which  they  cor- 
rect the  wanderers,  and  keep  oflf  their  foes :  hence  the  dog 
is  scarcely  ever  used  in  the  tending  or  guiding  of  flocks. 
As  was  Jacob,  so  here  the  shepherds  are  often  remunerated 
in  kind,  and  therefore  have  not  any  other  wages,  (except 
now  and  then  a  little  cloth  or  rice ;)  nence,  often,  a  certam 
number  of  the  rams  are  given  as  pay,  and  to  this  also  the 
patriarch  may  allude :  "  The  rams  of  thy  flocks  have  I  not 
eaten."  In  most  of  these  particulars  we  see  illustrations  of 
Him  who  'Ms  the  Shepherd,  the  Stone  of  Israel,"  who  laid 
prostrate  the  "  roaring  lion"  of  hell,  and  who  keeps  qs  in 
safety,  so  that  the  foe  cannot  pluck  qs  out  of  hb  nand. — 

ROBSRTB. 

Ver.  12.  Who  hath  measared  the  waters  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand,  and  meted  out  heaven  with 
the  span,  and  comprehended  the  dust  of  the 
earth  in  a  measure,  and  weighed  the  mountains 
in  scales,  and  the  bills  in  a  balance? 

Here  we  have  a  vivid  illustration  of  the  dignifled  and 
gorgeous  imagery  of  the  East  "  What  man  can  take  up 
the  waters  of  the  unknown  dark  ocean  in  his  hands?" 
"  Whose  fingers  are  long  enough  to  span  the  arch  of  heav- 
en ?"  '*  Who  can  bring  together  all  the  dust  of  the  earth 
in  a  measure  1"  '*  Who  can  weigh  the  hills  and  mountains 
in  scales  1"  These  figures  largely  show  the  insignificance 
of  man. — RoBEa-ra. 

Ver.  16.  And  Lebanon  is  not  sufficient  to  burn, 
nor  the  beasts  thereof  sufficient  for  a  bumt-of- 
fermg. 

The  stupendo^  size,  the  extensive  range,  and  great  ele- 
ction of  Libanus;  its  towering  snmmits,  capped  with  per- 
pemal  BnoF»  or  crowned  with  fragrant  cedars;  its  olive 


pUmtatians;  its  vinqrards,  producing  the  most  deliciooi 
wines :  its  clear  fountains  and  cold-flowing  brooks ;  its  fer- 
tile vales  and  odoriferous  shrubberies, — combine  to  form  in 
Scripture  language,  '*  the  glory  of  Lebanon."  But  that 
glory,  liable  to  change,  has,  by  the  unanimous  consent  ot 
modem  travellers,  suffered  a  sensible  decline.  The  exten- 
sive forests  of  cedar,  which  adorned  and  perftimed  the 
summits  and  declivities  of  those  moimtains,  have  almost 
disappeared.  Only  a  small  number  of  these  "  trees  of  God, 
planted  by  his  almighty  hand^"  which^  according  to  the 
usual  import  of  the  phrase,  signally  displayed  the  divine 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  now  remain.  Their  count- 
less numt>er  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  and  their  prodigious 
bulk,  must  be  recollected,  in  order  to  feel  the  force  of  tnat 
sublime  declaration  of  the  prophet :  "  Lebanon  is  not  sufii- 
cient  to  bum,  nor  the  beasts  thereof  sufficient  for  a  bumt- 
ofi*ering." — Paxton. 

Ver.  24.  Yea,  they  shall  not  be  i)lanted :  yea, 
they  shall  not  be  sown :  yea,  their  stock  shall 
not  take  root  in  the  earth:  and  he  shall  also 
blow  upon  them,  and  they. shall  wither,  and 

'  the  whirlwind  shall  take  them  away  as  stubble. 

Whirlwinds  occasionally  sweep  along  the  country  in  an 
extremely  frightfnl  manner,  carrring  away  in  their  vortex, 
sand,  branches,  and  stubble,  and  raising  them  to  an  im- 
mense height  in  the  air.  Very  striking  is  the  allusion 
which  the  prophet  makes  to  this  (^enomenon :  "  He  shall 
also  blow  upon  them,  and  they  shall  wither,  and  the  whirl- 
wind shall  take  them  away  as  stubble."  With  equal  force 
and  beauty,  the  Psalmist  refers  to  the  rotatory  action  of  the 
whirlwind,  which  frequently  impels  a  bit  of  straw,  over 
the  waste,  like  a  wheel  set  in  rapid  motion :  "O  my  God, 
make  them  like  a  wheel,  as  the  stubbly  before  the  wind." 
Sometimes  it  comes  from  no  particular  point,  but  moves 
about  in  every  direction.  Mr.  Brace,  in  his  jonmey  through 
the  desert  of  Senaar,  had  the  sin^lar  felicity  to  contem- 
plate this  wonderful  phenomenon  m  all  its  terrific  majesty, 
without  injury,  although  with  considerable  danger  and 
alarm.  In  that  vast  expanse  oi  desert,  ftom  west  and  to 
northwest  of  him,  he  saw  a  number  of  prodigious  pillars  of 
sand  at  different  distances,  movins  at  times  with  great  ce- 
lerity, at  others,  stalking  on  with  majestic  slowness;  at 
intervals  he  thought  they  were  coming  in  a  vetr  few  min- 
ntes  to  overwhelm  him  and  his  companions.  A^in  they 
would  retreat  so  as  to  be  almost  out  of  sight,  their  tops 
reaching  to  the  very  clouds.  There  the  tops  often  sepa- 
rated from  the  bodies;  and  these,  once  disjoined,  dispersed 
in  the  air,  and  ap{]«ared  no  more.  Sometimes  they  were 
broken  near  the  middle,  as  if  struck  with  a  large  cannon'* 
shot.  About  noon  they  began  to  advance  with  considerable 
swiftness  upon  them,  the  wind  being  very  strong  at  north. 
Eleven  of  tnese  awful  visiters  ranged  alongside  of  them 
about  the  distance  of  three  miles.  The  greatest  diameter 
of  the  largest  appeared  to  him,  at  that  distance,  as  if  it 
would  measure  ten  feet  They  retired  from  them  with  a 
wind  at  southeast,  leaving  an  impression  upon  the  mind  ot 
our  intrepid  traveller  to  which  he  could  eive  no  name, 
though  he  candidly  admits  that  one  ingredient  in  it  was 
fear,  with  a  considerable  deal  of  wonder  and  astonishment. 
He  declares  it  was  in  vain  to  think  of  flying ;  the  swiftest 
horse,  or  fastest  sailing  ship,  could  be  of  no  use  to  carry 
them  out  of  this  danger ;  and  the  full  persuasion  of  this 
riveted  him  to  the  spot  where  he  stood.  Next  dav  they 
were  gratified  with  a  similar  display  of  moving  pilfars,  in 
form  and  disposition  like  those  already  described,  only 
they  seemed  to  be  more  in  number  and  less  in  size.  They 
came  seveml  times  in  a  direction  close  upon  them ;  that  is, 
according  to  Mr.  Brace's  computation,  within  less  than  two 
miles.  They  became,  immediately  after  sunrise,  like  a 
thick  wood,  and  almost  darkened  the  sun ;  his  rays  shining 
through  them  for  near  an  hour^  gave  them  an  appearance 
of  pillars  of  fire.  At  another  tune  they  were  terrifie<l  by 
an  army  (as  it  seemed)  of  these  sand  nillaiG^i  whose  march 
was  constantly  somh ;  a  number  of  which  seemed  once  ti« 
be  coming  directly  upon  them;  and  though  they  were 
little  nearer  than  two  iniles,  a  considerable  qnantiiy  >f  sand 
fell  around  them.  On  the  twenty-first  of  November,  about 
eight  in  the  morning,  he  had  a  view  of  the  desert  to  the 
westwsrd  as  before,  and  the  sands  had  already  begun  Im 
rise  in  immense  twisted  pillars,  which  darkened  the  h*"" 
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ens,  anl  moved  over  the  deeert  with  more  megnificenee 
than  ever.  The  san  shining  through  the  pillars,  which 
were  thicker,  and  contained  more  sand  apparently  than 
any  of  the  preceding  davs,  seemed  to  give  those  nearest 
them  an  appearance  as  if  spotted  with  stars  of  gold.  A 
little  before  twelve,  the  wind  at  north  ceased,  and  a  con- 
siderable qoantity  of  line  sand  rained  upon  them  for  an 
hoar  afterward.  To  this  species  of  rain,  Moses  was  no 
stranger ;  he  had  seen  it,  and  felt  its  effects  in  the  sandy 
deserts  of  Arabia,  and  he  places  it  among  the  cnrses.that 
were,  in  future  ages,  to  punish  the  rebellion  of  his  people : 
"  The  Lord  shall  make  the  rain  of  thy  land  powaer  and 
dust :  ftom  heaven  shall  it  come  down  upon  thee,  until 
thou  be  destroyed."— Paxton. 

CHAPTER  XLI. 
Ver.  15.  Behold,  I  will  make  thee  a  new  sharp 
thrashing  instrument  having  teeth :  thoa  shaft 
thrash  the  mountains,  and  beat  them  small,  and 
shall  make  the  hills  as  chaff 

The  manner  of  thrashing  com  in  the  East  differs  essen- 
tiallv  from  the  method  practised  in  western  countries.  It 
has  been  fully  described  lyy  travellers,  from  whose  writings 
such  extracts  are  here  made,  and  connected  together,  as 
will  convey  a  tolerable  idea  of  this  subject.  In  Isaiah 
zxviii.  27, 28,  four  methods  of  thrashing  are  mentioned, 
as  effected  by  different  instruments :  the  Mail,  the  drag,  the 
jrain,  and  the  treading  of  the  cattle.  The  staff,  or  flail,  was 
used  for  the  injlrmwra  teminOy  says  Hieron,  the  grain  that 
was  too  tender  to  be  treated  in  the  other  methods.  T  he  drag 
consisted  of  a  sort  of  frame  of  strong  planks,  made  rough  at 
the  bottom  with  hard  stones  or  iron ;  it  was  drawn  by  horses 
or  oxen  over  the  corn-sheaves  spread  on  the  floor,  the  driver 
sitting  upon  it.  The  wain  was  much  like  the  former,  but 
had  wheels  with  iron  teeth,  or  edges  like  a  saw.  The  axle 
was  armed  with  iron  teeth,  or  serrated  wheels  throughout : 
it  moves  upon  three  rollers,  armed  with  iron  teeth  or 
wheels,  to  cut  the  straw.  In  Syria  they  make  use  of  the 
drag,  constructed  in  the  very  same  manner  as  above  de- 
scribed. This  not  only  forced  oat  the  grain,  but  cut  the 
straw  in  pieces  for  fodder  for  the  cattle,  for  in  the  eastern 
countries  they  have  no  hay.  The  last  method  is  well 
known  from  the  law  of  Moses,  which  forbids  the  ox  to  be 
muzzled  when  he  treadeth  out  the  com.  Deut.  xxv.  4. 
(Lowth.)  "  In  thrashing  their  com,  the  Arabians  lay  the 
sheaves  down  in  a  certain  order,  and  then  lead  over  them 
two  oxen,  dragging  a  large  stone.  This  mode  of  separa- 
ting the  ears  iVom  the  straw  is  not  imlike  that  of  Egjrpt." 
(Niebuhr.)  "  They  use  oxen,  as  the  ancients  did,  to  beat 
out  their  com,  by  trampling  upon  the  sheaves,  and  drag- 
ging after  them  a  clumsy  machine.  This  machine  is  not, 
as  in  Arabia,  a  stone  cylinder,  nor  a  plank  with  sharp 
stones,  as  in  Syria,  but  a  sort  of  sledge,  consisting  of  three 
rollers,  fitted  with  irons,  which  turn  upon  axles.  A  fieirmer 
chooses  out  a  level  spot  in  his  fields,  and  has  his  com  car- 
ried thither  in  sheave*,  upon  asses  or  dromedaries.  Two 
oxen  are  then  yoke*  in  a  sledge,  a  driver  eets  upon  it,  and 
drives  them  backwards  and  forwards  (rather  in  a  circle) 
upon  the  sheaves,  and  fresh  oxen  succeed  in  the  yoke  fVom 
time  to  time.  By  this  opersMon  the  chaff  is  very  much  cut 
down ;  the  whole  is  then  wmt  owed,  and  the  pure  grain 
thus  separated.  This  mt^lc  of  'bnshmg  out  the  com  is 
tedious  and  inconvcni^ot  *  ft  destroys  the  chaff,  and  injures 
the  quality  )f  (hegiam."  (Ibid.)  In  another  place,  Niebuhr 
tells  us  tha.  ''two  parcels  or  layers  of  com  are  thrashed  out 
in  a  da^;  and  they  move  each  of  them  as  many  as  eight 
times  with  a  wooden  fork  of  five  prongs,  which  thev  call  med^ 
dre.  Afterward  they  throw  the  straw  into  the  middle  of  the 
ring,  where  it  forms  a  heap,  which  grows  bigger  and  bigger ; 
when  the  first  layer  is  thrashed,  thev  replace  the  straw  in 
the  rin^,  and  thrash  it  as  before.  Thus  the  straw  becomes 
every  time  smaller,  till  at  last  it  resembles  chopped  straw. 
After  this.  witKthe  fork  just  described,  they  cast  the  whole 
some  yaros  from  thence,  and  against  the  wind,  which  driv- 
ing ^ek  tne  straw,  the  com  and  the  ears  not  thrashed  out 
fen  apart  from  it,  and  make  another  heap.  A  man  col- 
lcH;ts  tne  clods  of  dirt,  and  other  impurities,  to  which  any 
com  adheres,  and  throws  them  into  a  sieve.  Thev  after- 
ward place  in  a  ring  the  heapn,  in  which  a  good  many 
eoiiir  ears  are  still  lound,  and  drive  over  them  for  four  or 


five  hours  together  a  docen  eouple  of  oxen ,  joined  two  and 
two,  till  bv  absolute  trampling  they  have  separated  the 
grains,  which  they  throw  into  the  air  with  a  shovel  tocleanst 
them." 

"  The  Moors  and  Arabs  continue  to  tread  out  thei*  com 
after  the  primitive  custom  of  the  East.  Instead  of  beeves, 
they  frequently  make  use  of  mules  and  horses,  by  tyine  in 
the  like  manner  by  the  neck  three  or  four  of  them  together, 
and  whipping  them  afterward  round  about  the  n^ders, 
(as  they  call  the  thrashing  floors,  the  IMnut  area  of  Ho- 
race,) where  the  sheaves  lie  open  and  expanded  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  are  placed  and  prepam  with  us  for 
thrashing.  This,  indeed,  is  a  much  quicker  way  than 
ours,  but  less  cleanly;  for,  as  it  is  performed  in  the  open 
air,  (Hoe.  xiii.  3,)  upon  any  roimd  level  plat  of  ground, 
daubed  over  with  cow^  dung,  to  prevent  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  earth,  sand,  or  gravel,  from  rising,  a  great  quan- 
tity of  them  ail,  notwithstanding  this  precaution,  must  una- 
voidably be  taken  up  with  the  grain  j  at  the  same  time  the 
straw,  which  is  their  only  fodder,  is  hereby^  shattered  U 
puceSf  a  circumstance  very  pertinently^  alluded  to  9  Kings 
xiii.  7,  where  the  king  of  B^ria  is  said  to  have  made  the 
Israelites  like  dust  by  thrashing."    (Shaw.)— BuanEa. 

Ver.  18.  I  will  open  rivers  in  high  places,  and 
fountains  in  the  midst  of  the  valleys;  I  will 
make  the  wilderness  a  pool  of  water,  and  the 

^   dry  land  springs  of  water. 

A  most  important  pastoral  duty  in  the  eastern  regions,  is 
to  provide  water  for  ine  flock.  The  living  fountain  and  the 
flowing  stream,  generally  furnish  a  sure  and  abundant  sup- 
pi  v  ;  but  these  are  seldom  to  be  found  in  the  bum  ine  desert, 
where  the  oriental  shepherd  is  often  compelled  to  leed  his 
cattle.  In  such  circumstances,  happy  is  he  who  finds  a 
pool  where  his  flocks  may  quench  their  thirst.  Often,  as  he 
pursues  his  journey,  a  broad  expanse  of  water,  clear  as 
crystal,  seems  to  open  to  his  view ;  and  faint  and  weaiy 
under  the  fierce  sunbeam,  he  gazes  on  the  unexpected  re- 
lief with  ineffable  delight,  and  fondly  anticipates  a  speedy 
termination  to  his  present  distress.  He  sees  the  foremost 
camels  enter  the  lake,  and  the  water  dashed  about  by  their 
feet.  He  quickens  his  pace,  and  hastens  to  the  spot ;  but 
to  his  utter  disappointment  the  vision  disappears,  and.  no- 
thing remains  but  the  dry  and  thirsty  wilderness.  To  such 
deceitful  appearances,  the  prophet  opposes,  with  admirable 
effect,  the  real  pool,  the  overflowing  vountain,  and  the  run- 
ning stream ;  the  appropriate  symbols  of  thoee  substantial 
blessings  of  grace  and  mercy,  that  were  laid  up  in  store  for 
the  church  of  Christ  in  the  last  days:  "And  the  parched 
ground  (or  the  scorching  heat)  shall  become  a  pool,  and 
the  thirsty  land  springs  of  water.*'  **  I  will  open  rivers  in 
high  places,  and  fountains  in  the  midst  of  the  valleys;  I 
wul  make  tne  wildemess  a  pool  of  water.**— Paxtom. 

Ver.  19.  I  will  plant  in  the  wildemess  the  cedar, 
the  shittah-tree,  and  the  myrtle,  and  the  oil- 
tree;  I  will  set  in  the  desert  the  fir-tree,  and 
the  pine,  and  the  box-tree  together. 

See  on  Ex.  5^.  10. 

CHAPTER  XLIL 

Ver.  2.  He  shall  not  cry,  nor  lift  up,  nor  cause 
his  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  street. 

When  two  or  more  people  go  along  the  streets,  they  neak 
in  such  a  loud  voice,  tnat  all  who  pass  maj  hear.  Has  a 
person  gained  or  lost  a  cause  in  a  court  of  justice,  he  vocif- 
erates his  story  again  and  again  to  his  companions,  as  he 
goes  along  the' road.  This  practice  may  have  arisen  from 
the  custom  of  the  superior  walking  the  first,  which  makes 
it  necessary  for  him  to  speak  in  a  loud  voice,  that  those 
who  are  in  the  rear  may  near  his  observations.  Men  of  a 
boisterous  temper,  who  wish  to  raise  a  clamour,  or  those  ^ 
who  are  leaders  in  any  exploit,  alwajrs  bawl  aloud  when 
they  talk  to  their  companions,  as  the}  go  along  the  road.—- 
Roberts. 

Ver.  1 1.  Let  the  wilderness  and  the  cities  theieof 
lift  up  their  vaice^  the  villages  thai  Kedardoch 
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inhabit :  let  the  inhabitaiils  of  the  rock  sing, 
let  them  shoat  from  the  top  of  the  mountains. 

'*  By  desert,  or  wldemest,  the  reader  is  not  always  to  un- 
derstand a  country  altogether  barren  and  unfruitful,  but 
such  only  as  is  rarely  or  never  sown  or  cultivated ;  which, 
though  it  3rields  no  crops  of  corn  or  fruit,  yet  affords  herb- 
age, more  or  less,  for  the  graring  of  cattle,  with  fountains 
or  rilla  of  water,  though  more  sparingly  interspersed  than 
in  other  places."  (Shaw.)  Agreeable  to  this  account,  we 
find  that  Nabal,  who  was  possessed  of  three  thousand  sheep, 
and  a  thousand  goals,  dwek  in  the  wilderness,  1  Sam.  zzr.  2. 
This  it  would  have  been  impoasible  ibr  him  to  have  done,  had 
there  not  been  suffident  pasturage  fiir  bis  floeks  and  herdar— 
Buaout. 

Not  satisfied  with  cultivating  the  rich  plains  and  fertile 
valleys  of  his  native  land,  the  Jewish  farmer  reduced  the 
barren  rocks  and  rugged  mountains  under  his  domain, 
and  compelled  them  to  minister  to  his  necessities.  For  this 
purpose  he  covered  them  vrith  earth;  or,  where  this  was 
impracticable,  he  constructed  walls  of  loose  stones,  in  paral- 
lel rows  alone  their  sides,  to  support  the  mould,  ana  pre- 
vent it  from  being  washed  down  b^  the  rains.  On  these 
circular  plots  of  excellent  soil,  which  gradually  rose  one 
above  another,  from  the  base  to  the  very  summits  of  the 
mountains,  he  raised  abundant  crops  of  com  and  other  escu- 
lent vegetables ;  or,  where  the  declivity  was  too  rockjr,  he 
planted  the  vine  and  the  olive,  which  delight  in  such  situa- 
tions, and  which  rewarded  his  toil  with  the  most  picturesque 
scenery,  and  the  richest  products.  Thus,  the  places  where 
only  the  wild  goat  wandered  and  the  eagle  screamed,  which 
appeared  to  be  doomed  to  perpetual  nakedness  and  ster- 
ility, were  converted  by  the  bold  and  persevering  industry 
of  the  Syrian  husbandman  into  oom-fields  and  gar&ns,  vine- 
yards and  olive  plantations,  the  manifest  traces  of  which,  in 
all  the  mountains  of  Palestine,  remain  to  this  day.  The  in- 
habitants of  that  **good  land,*'  literally  sang  from  the  top  of 
the  rock  when  it  flowed  with  the  blood  of  the  grape,  and  poured 
them  out  **  riven  of  oil**— Pixton. 

Ver.  14.  I  have  long  time  holden  my  peace ;  I 
have  been  still,  and  refrained  myself:  now  wiU 
I  cry  like  a  travailing  woman ;  I  will  destroy 
and  devour  at  once. 

The  words  detwur,  »waUow.  or  twp,  as  used  by  Isaiah, 
vnd  Habakkuk,  evidently  allude  to  the  aama  thing.  Jeho- 
vah had  refrained  himself,  but  now  he  was  about  to  come 
*orth  and  utterly  destroy  bis  enemies.  When  a  king 
wishes  to  convey  an  idea  that  he  will  completelv  destroy 
His  foes,  he  says,  I  will  xvLLUJiOA-VAiif,  i, «.,  *'  swallow  them 
up."  Habakkuk  says  of  the  Chaldeans,  "  Their  faces  shall 
sup  up,  as  the  Elast  wind."  Of  a  man  who  has  a  savage 
face,  it  is  said,  "  He  has  a  MuLLinruBRJi-MVooAX,  a  devour- 
ing face."  **  Look  at  that  fellow's  face,  you  may  see  he 
could  swallow  you."  But  the  Chaldeans  are  compared  to 
the  destructive  east  wind ;  and  ii  is  a  iiEun,  that  the  same 
wind  is  spoken  of  in  similar  terms  in  all  parts  of  the  East. 
Its  name  is  allikkera-kattu,  i  e.,  the  destroying  wind,  and 
so  sure  as  it  shall  blow  for  any  length  of  time,  will  veseta- 
tion  be  destroyed.  How  this  is  oroduoed  is,  perhaps, 
among  the  inexplicable  mysteries  ot  nature.  Its  destruc- 
tive  qualities  on  vegetable  'nature  in  England  are  well 
known,  and  yet  it  would  appear  that  not  one  time  in  a 
thousand  can  it  blow  in  an  unintenupted  current  from  the 
distant  Elast,  because  there  are  alwaya,  so  frir  as  I  have  been 
able  to  observe,  counter  currents.  Anoiber  (act  is,  that, 
however  far  east  you  may  travel,  it  is  still  the  same  wind 
which  brings  destruction.  The  allusion,  therefore,  in  Genesis, 
(and  other  places,)  is  illustrated  by  the  continued  malignity 
of  that  wind. — Robekts. 

Ver.  19.  Who  t*  blind,  but  my  servant ;  or  deaf, 
as  my  messenger  ihat  I  sent  ?  who  is  blind  as 
he  that  is  perfect,  and  blind  as  the  Lord's 
servant  f 

I  think  we  are  to  understand  this  as  alluding  to  the 
AUirr  employed  by  the  Lord,  i  e.,  he  was  so  absorbed  with 
his  message  as  to  be  blind  and  deaf  to  all  other  aitraotions. 
When  the  Yogee  aliects  to  deliver  a  message  from  the  cods, 
or  when  he  speaka  of  futurity,  ha  is  as  one  who  is  oUnd 
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and  deaf;  and  so  insensible  is  he  to  external  things,  that 
whatever  sights  may  psas  before  his  vision,  and  wnatever 
sounds  may  fall  upcm  his  ear,  he  appean  to  be  altogether 
insensible  to  their  power.  The  people  say  he  is  so  full 
of  the  deity  as  to  be  unconscious  of  passing  scenes.*-* 
Roberts. 

CHAPTER  XLIH. 

Ver.  10.  Behold,  I  will  do  a  new  thing :  now  it 
shall  spring  forth ;  shall  ye  not  know  it  ?  I 
will  even  make  a  way  in  the  wilderness,  and 
rivers  in  the  desert. 

From  Lattakoo  to  Kurree-chane,  which  is  about  three 
hundred  miles,  might,  when  I  travelled  it,  be  justly  called 
a  wilderness,  ior  there  was  not  a  single  mile  of  any  visible 
path  or  road.  The  rata  msde  by  the  wheels  of  my  wagons 
on  going  up  the  country,  were  so  visible,  that  on  returning 
I  was  deligttted  to  find  natives  travelling  with  loaded  oxen 
along  thoee  rats:  and  as  other  natives  would  probably  do 
the  same,  it  would  soon  become  a  beaten  visible  highway, 
which  most  likely  was  the  manner  of  the  formation  of  all 
original  roads. 

A  visible  road  m  a  wilderness  saves  much  trouble  and 
anxiety  to  travellera,  even  when  they  have  travelled  over 
the  same  ground  before.  In  general  they  must  be  guided 
by  landmsrks  such  as  hill,  clumps  of  trees,  fords,  &c.; 
but  in  plains  or  across  forests,  where  no  hills  can  be  seen, 
they  must  often  be  pussled  what  course  to  follow.  But 
where  there  is  a  visible  path,  however  bad,  travellera  are 
relieved  from  all  this  trouble,  anxietv,  and  uncertainty,  as  if 
they  constantly  heard  a  voice  behina  them  saying,  "This  is 
the  wav,  walk  ye  in  it." 

In  a  nisathen  land  the  inhabitants  are  ignorant  of  the  way 
to  trae  happiness  either  here  or  hereafter ;  but  when  gospel 
light  enters,  publishing  what  the  Son  of  God  has  done  and 
snflfered  for  smnere,  then  a  highway  may  be  said  to  be  in  that 
land,  which,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  will  greatly  increase  the 
comfort  of  the  population.-^AjiTBKLi*. 

Ver.  24.  Thoa  hast  brought  me  no  sweet  cane 
with  money,  neither  hast  thou  filled  me  with 
the  fat  of  thy  sacrifices ;  but  thou  hast  made 
me  to  serve  with  thy  sins,  thou  hast  wearied 
me  with  thine  iniquities. 

See  on  Jer.  6,  80. 

Dr.  Boothfoyd  has  '*  sweet  reed.*'  Tamal,  **  sweet  bark !" 
This  probably  means  cinnamon,  as  we.  know  that  "sweet 
bark**  was  used  by  Moses  in  the  service  of  ihe  snnctusry :  and 
it  is  in  connexion  with  the  sacrifices  of  the  Most  High  that  it 
is  here  mentioned  by  the  prophet. — Roberts. 

On  approaching  and  entering  first  the  city  of  Mashow, 
and  afterward  that  of  Kurree-chane,  the  two  highest  up 
towns  which  I  visited  in  Africa,  various  of  the  innabitants 
who,  like  all  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  had  never  seen 
wagons  or  white  men  before,  were  charmed  with  the 
siffht,  and,  as  a  proof  of  it,  they  presented  me  with  pieces 
of  sugar,  or  sweet  cane,  about  a  foot  in  length,  and  in  such 
numbera,  that  the  bottom  of  that  part  of  the  wagon  where  I 
sat  was  covered  with  sweet  cane.  It  was  an  act  of  kind- 
ness. This  occurrence  explained  to  me  this  passage  in 
Isaiah,  where  God  is  evidently  charging  his  ancient  people 
with  want  of  afiection,  or  unkindness:  which  expression 
they  would  underatand,  having  probablv  the  same  custom 
which  I  found  in  Africa,  which  the  Hebrews  may  have 
learned   while   they  resided  in  Africa,  viz.,  in  Egypt.— 

CAXfBILL. 

CHAPTER  XLIV. 

Ver.  3.  For  I  will  pour  water  upon  him  that  is 
thirsty,  and  floods  upon  the  dir  ground ;  I  will 
pour  my  Spirit  upon  thy  seed,  and  my  bless- 
ing upon  thine  of&pring. 

This  probabljr  alludes  to  the  way  In  which  people  hatha* 
They  do  not  in  general,  as  in  England,  plunge  into  a 
scream  or  river,  but  go  near  a  well  or  tank :  and  theu, 
with  a  little  vessel,  pour  water  on  their  heads  and  bodies. 
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isaiah; 


Chap.  45. 


Bee  the  man  who  is  weary,  he  calls  for  his  neighbour,  or 

servant  or  wife,  to  accompany  him  to  the  well ;  he  then 
cakes  off  his  clothes,  (except  a  small  strip  round  his  loins,) 
sits  on  his  hams,  and  the  mdividoal  who  assists  begins  to 
**  P0I7R  water'*  upon  him,  till  he  be  refreshed,  and  exclaims, 
POTBAM,  i.  e.  sufficient.  In  this  way  his  body  is  invigo- 
rated, his  t^rU  quenched^  andlie  is  made  ready  for  his  food. 

^ROBERn. 

Ver.  4.  And  they  shall  spring  up  as  among  the 
grass,  as  willows  by  the  water-courses. 

In  manj  parts  of  South  AlVlca,  no  trees  are  to  be  found 
but  near  rivers.  The  trees  are  of  various  kinds;  the  most 
plentiful  was  the  lovely  mimosa ;  but  willows,  when  there 
were  any,  always  stood  in  front  of  the  others,  on  the  very 
margin  of  the  water,  which  was  truly  a  river  of  life  to  them. 
Like  those  in  Isaiah's  days,  they  required  much  water — 
^uld  not  prosper  without  it,  therefore  near  it  they  were 
alone  found ; — b.  loud  call,  by  a  silent  example,  to  Chrls- 
rians  to  live  near  the  throne  of  grace,  word  of  grace,  and 
ordinances  of  grace,  if  they  wish  to  grow  in  wisdom,  knowl- 
edge, faith,  and  holiness.---CAMPBBLL« 

Ver.  5.  One  shall  say,  I  am  the  Lord's  ;  and 
another  shall  call  himself  by  the  name  of  Ja- 
cob; and  another  shall  subscribe  n^A  his  hand 
unto  the  Lord,  and  surname  himself  by  the 
name  of  Israel 

This  is  an  allusion  to  the  marks  which  were  made  by 
punctures,  rendered  indelible  by  fire  or  by  staining,  upon 
the  hand,  or  some  other  part  of  the  body,  signifymg  the 
state  or  character  of  the  person,  and  to  whom  he  telonged. 
The  slave  was  marked  with  the  name  of  his  master;  the 
soldier  of  his  commander ;  the  idolater  with  the  name  or 
ensign  of  his  god ;  and  the  Christians  seem  to  have  imitated 
this  practice  hy  what  Procopius  says  upon  this  place  of 
Isaiah,  "  Many  marked  their  wrists  or  their  arms  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  or  with  the  name  of  Christ."  (Lowth.) 
To  this  eacplanation  I  shall  subjoin  the  following  extract 
from  Dr.  Doddridge's  Sermons  to  Yonn^  People,  p.  79, 
both  as  it  corroborates  and  still  further  elucidates  this  trans- 
action. "  Some  very  celebrated  translators  and  critics  un- 
derstand the  words  which  we  render,  subscribe  vntk  his  haiid 
unto  the  Lord,  in  a  sense  a  little  different  from  that  which 
wur  English  version  has  given  them.  They  would  rather 
•ender  them,  another  shall  write  upon  his  hand,  I  am  the 
Lord*s ;  and  they  suppose  it  refers  to  a  custom  which  for- 
merly orevailed  in*tne  East,  of  stamping  the  name  of  the 
general  on  the  soldier,  or  that  of  the  master  on  the  slave. 
As  this  name  was  sometimes  borne  on  the  forehead,  so  at 
other  times  on  the  hand;  and  it  is  certain  that  several 
scriptures,  which  may  easily  be  recollected,  are  to  be  ex- 
plained as  alluding  to  this :  Rev.  iii.  12.  vii.  2, 3.  xiii.  16, 17. 
Now  from  hence  it  seems  to  have  grown  into  a  custom 
among  some  idolatroas  nations,  when  solemnly  devoting 
themselves  to  the  service  of  any  deity,  to  be  initiated  into  it 
by  receivingsome  marks  in  their  flesn,  which  might  never 
wear  out.  This  interpretation  the  original  will  certainly 
bear ;  and  it  here  makes  a  very  strong  and  beautiful  sense, 
since  every  true  Christian  has  a  sacr^  and  indelible  char- 
acter upon  him,  which  shall  never  be  erased.  But  if  we 
retain  our  own  version  it  will  come  to  nearly  the  same,  and 
evidently  refers  to  a  practice  which  was  sometimes  used 
aaioiig  the  Jews,  (Nehem.  ix.  38.  x.  99,)  and  which  is  in- 
deed exceedingly  natural,  of  obliffing  themselves  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God,  by  setting  their  hands  to  some  written  articles, 
emphatically  expressing  such  a  resolution." — Burdeb. 

Ver.  18.  They  have  not  known  nor  understood: 
f       for  he  hath  shut  their  eyes,  that  they  cannot 
see ;  and  their  hearts,  that  they  cannot  under- 
stand. 

The  Orientals,  in  some  cases,  deprive  the  criminal  of  the 

\\0d  of  day,  by  sealing  up  his  eyes.    A  son  of  the  great 

Mogul  was  actually  suffering  this  ponishment  when  Sir 

t  Thomas  Roe  visitea  the  eonrt  of  Delhi.    The  hapless  youth 

warws  cast  into  prison,  and  deprived  of  the  light  by  some  ad- 

eniiir  ure  plaster  put  upon  his  eyes,  for  the  space  of  three 


yean :  after  which  the  seal  was  taken  away,  thai  he  might 
with  freedom  enjoy  the  light ;  but  he  was  still  detained  in 
prison.  Other  princes  have  been  treated  in  a  different 
manner,  to  prevent  them  from  conspiring  against  the  reign* 
ing  monarcD,  or  meddling  with  anairs  of  state :  they  have 
been  compelled  to  swallow  opium,  and  other  stupifying 
drugs,  to  weaken  or  benumb  their  faculties,  and  render 
them  unfit  for  business.  Influenced  bv  such  absurd  and 
cruel  policy.  Shah  Abbas,  the  celebrated  Persian  monarch, 
who  died  in  1629,  ordered  a  certain  Quantity  of  opium  to 
be  given  every  day  to  his  grandson,  woo  was  to  be  hut  suc- 
cessor, to  stopily  him,  and  prevent  him  from  disturbing  hia 
government.  Such  are  probably  the  circumstances  alluded 
to  by  the  prophet :  "  They  have  not  known,  nor  understood ; 
for  he  hath  shut  their  eyes  that  they  cannot  see ;  and  their 
hearts  that  they  cannot  understand."  The  verb  (nc)  tah, 
rendered  in  our  version,  to  shut,  signifies  to  overlap,  to 
cover  over  the  surface:  thus  the  king  of  Israel  prepared 
three  thousand  talents  of  gold,  and  seven  thousand  talents 
of  refined  silver  (ne)  to  overlay  the  walls  of  the  temple. 
But  it  generally  signifies  to  overspread,  or  daub  over,  as 
with  mortar  or  plaster,  of  which  Parkhurst  quotes  a  num- 
ber of  examples ;  a  sense  which  entirely  corresponds  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  eyes  of  a  criminal  are  sealed  up 
in  some  parts  of  the  East.  The  practice  of  sealing  up  the 
eyes,  ana  siupifying  a  criminal  with  drugs,  seems  to  nave 
been  contemplated  by  the  same  prophet  in  another  passage 
of  his  book :  "  Make  the  heart  of  this  people  fat,  and  make 
their  ears  heavy,  and  shut  their  eyes,  lest  tney  see  with  their 
eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears,  and  understand  with  their 
heart,  and  convert  and  be  healed."— Paxton. 

Ver.  20.  He  feedeth  on  ashes :  a  deceived  heart 
hath  turned  him  aside,  that  he  cannot  deliver 
his  soul,  nor  say,  Is  there  not  a  lie  in  my  right 
hand? 

"That  wicked  fellow  has  now  to  eat  dust  or  az^'j's." 
**  Begone,  wretch !  for  soon  wilt  thou  have  to  feed  on  j-jst.** 
The  man  who  is  acctised  of  a  great  Qrime,  takes  d't5^  oi 
ashes,  in  his  mouth,  and  thus  swears  that  he  is  inn^-iCenL 
The  idea  seems  to  be,  if  I  am  guilty,  may  my  moutn  soon 
be  tilled  with  earth  as  in  death.  *'  A  lie  in  my  right  hand.' 
"  The  right  hand  is  the  abode  of  truth."  The  idols  are 
often  made  with  the  mght  hand  lifted  up,  to  show  that  they 
are  truth ;  and  men  thus  swear,  by  lifting  up  the  right 
hand.  In  the  ninth  and  twentieth  verses  (incluidve)  of  this 
chapter,  we  have  an  admirable  disquisition  on  the  absurdity 
of  ioolatry ;  and  neither  can  the  maker  of  idols  nor  their 
worshippers  say,  there  is  "  not  a  lie  in  my  right  hamd,** — 
Roberts. 

CHAPTER  XLV. 
Ver.  2.  I  will  go  before  thee,  and  make  the  crook- 
ed places  straight ;  I  will  break  in  pieces  the 
gfates  of  brass,  and  cut  in  stmder  the  bars  of 
iron. 

8eeon  Actsia  10. 

Yer.  3.  And  I  will  give  thee  the  treasures  of 
darkness,  and  hidden  riches  of  secret  places, 
that  thou  roayest  know  that  I  the  Lord  whle> 
call  thee  by  thy  name,  am  the  God  of  Israel 

As  treasures  are  frequently  hidden  nnder  grbimd  in  the 
East,  by  those  that  are  apprehensive  of  revolutions;  so  the 
finding  them  is  one  great  object,  in  their  apprehension,  of 
sorcery.  We  are  iM  by  travellers  into  the  East,  that  ihc^ 
have  met  with  great  difficulties  very  often,  from  a  notion 
universally  disseminated  among  them,  that  all  Europeans 
are  magicians,  and  that  their  visits  to  those  eastein  countries 
are  not  to  satisfy  curiosity,  but  to  find  out,  and  get  posKssion 
of  those  va^  treasures  tney  believe  to  be  buried  there  in 

great  quantities.  These  representations  are  very  common ; 
Dt  Sir  J.  Chardin  gives  us  a  more  particular  and  amuaing 
account  of  affairs  of  this  kind.  *'  It  is  common  in  the  ladies, 
for  those  sorcerers  that  aeoompany  conquerors,  evervwhere 
to  point  out  the  place  where  treasures  are  hid.  Thus  at 
Surat,  when  Siragi  came  thither,  there  were  peogile  who, 


Chap.  45^*49. 


ISAIAH. 
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with  a  stick  striking  on  the  ground,  or  against  walls,  found 
out  those  that  had  ^n  hollowed  or  dug  up,  and  ordered 
such  places  to  be  opened."  Ue  then  iniimates,  that  some- 
thing of  thM  nature  had  happened  to  him  in  Mingrelia. 

Among  the  various  contradictions  that  agitate  the  human 
breast,  this  appears  to  be  a  remarkable  one:  they  firmly 
believe  the  power  of  magicians  to  diftcoyer  hidden  trea- 
sures, and  yet  they  continue  to  hide  them.  Dr.  Perrj  has 
given  us  an  account  of  some  mighty  treasures  hidden  m  the 
ground  by  some  of  the  principal  people  of  the  Turkish 
empif  e,  which  upon  a  revolution  were  discovered  by  do- 
mestics, privy  to  the  secreL  D'llerbelot  has  given  us  ac- 
counts or  treasures  concealed  in  the  same  manner,  some  of 
them  of  great  princes^  discovered  by  accidents  extremely 
remarkable;  but  this  account  of  Chiardin's,  of  conquerors 
pretending  to  tiod  out  hidden  treasures  by  means  of  sorcer- 
ers, is  very  extraordinary.  As,  however,  people  of  this  cast 
have  made  great  pretences  to  mighty  things  in  all  ajges,  and 
were  not  unfrequently  confided  in  by  princes,  there  is  rea.<ion 
to  believe  they  pretended  sometimes,  bjr  their  art,  to  discover 
treasures  anciently  to  princes,  of  which  thev  had  gained 
intelligence  by  other  methods;  and  as  Goa  opposed  his 
prophets,  at  various  times,  to  pretended  sorcerers,  it  is  no» 
unlikely  that  the  prophet  Isaiah  points  at  some  such  pro- 
phetic discoveries  in  those  remarkable  words,  Is.  xlv.  3 : 
'*  And  I  will  give  thee  the  treasures  of  darkness,  and  hid- 
den riches  of  secret  places,  that  thou  may  est  know,  thai  I 
the  Lord  which  call  thee  by  thy  name,  am  the  Ood  of 
IsraeL"  I  will  give  them,  by  enabling  some  prophet  of 
mine  to  teli  thee  where  they  are  concealed.  Such  a  sup- 
position throws  a  great  energy  into  those  words.**HABMER. 

Ver.  10.  Wo  unto  him  that  saith  unto  his  fether, 
What'begettest  thou?  or  to  the  woman,  What 
hast  thou  brought  forth  ? 

Dr.  Bootbroyd  has,  "  to  a  mother,  what  dost  tbou  bring 
forth  1**  Unnatural  as  is  this  language,  vet  children  often 
use  it  to  their  parents.  Listen  to  a  son  woo  has  been  chided 
by  his  father  for  bad  conduct — "  Why  did  you  beget  me  7 
Did  I  ask  you  7  Why  reprove  me  for  eviU  Whose  fault  is 
it  t  Had  you  not  begotten  me,  should  I  have  been  here  V* 
The  father  replies,  "  Alas !  for  the  day  in  which  I  became 
thy  parent."  The  mother  says,  **  Why  did  I  bear  this  dog  1 
Have  I  given  birth  to  a  monkey  1  Yes !  I  am  the  mother 
of  this  ass."— RoBKRTs. 

CHAPTER  XLVI. 

Ver.  3.  Hearken  unto  me,  O  house  of  Jacob,  and 
all  the  remnant  of  the  house  of  Israel,  which 
are  borne  bp  me  from  the  belly,  which  are  car- 
ried from  the  womb. 

"  True,  this  fiendish  son  was  borne  from  my  belly.  Ten 
long  moons  did  I  carry  him  in  my  womb."  "  Is  it  for  this 
I  have  carried  him  so  long  in  my  wombi  My  fate!  my 
fate !  alas  1  my  fate !" — Roboits. 

CHAPTER  XLVII 
Ver.  1.  Come  down,  and  sit  in  the  dust,  O  virgin 
daughter  of  Babylon,  sit  on  the  ground :  there 
is  no  throne,  O  daughter  of  the  Chaldeans : 
for  thou  shah  no  more  be  called  tender  and  del- 
icate. 7.  And  thou  saidst,  I  shall  be  a  lady  for 
erer:  so  that  thou  didst  not  lay  these  things  to 
thy  heart,  neither  didst  remember  the  latter  end 
of  it. 

See  on  Ezek.  13. 18. 

Yer.  2.  Take  the  millstones,  and  crrindmeal:  un« 
cover  thy  locks,  make  bare  the  Teg,  uncover  the 
thigh,  pass  over  the  rivers. 

To  grind  flour  in  the  East  is  the  work  of  servants  or 
slaves,  and  to  make  it  by  pounding  with  a  pestle  and  mor- 
tar Is  the  office  of  female  servants  or  slaves.  There  being 
but  few  bridsres,  those  who  are  in  a  low  condition  are 
obliged  to  ford  the  rivers ;  hence  may  be  seen  large  compa-  | 


nies  going  to  the  opposite  banks,  who  have  b  ^n  obliged  to 
"  make  bare  the  leg '  and  to  "  uncover  the  thigh."  Thus 
were  the  "  tender  and  delicate"  daughters  of  Babylon,  who 
had  been  nurtured  on  a  throne,  to  be  reduced  to  the  condi- 
tion of  menials,  and  to  cross  the  rivers  as  people  of  the 
lowest  degree. — ^Roberts. 

Ver.  14.  Behold,  they  shall  be  as  stubble;  the 
fire  shall  bum  them;  they  shall  not  deliver 
themselves  from  the  power  of  the  flame:  there 
shall  not  be  a  coal  to  warm  at,  nor  fire  to  sit 
before  it 

It  is  very  usual  in  the  East  to  bum  the  stubble  and  the 
grass,  in  order  to  destroy  the  vermin.  Thus  Han  way, 
speaking  of  the  io  habitants  of  the  deserts  of  Tartary,  says, 
"  that  thev  arrived  in  the  deseit  in  the  first  winter  month, 
and  that  tne  inhabitants  who  live  nearest  to  it,  oAen  manure 
tracts  of  land  by  burning  the  grass,  which  grows  very 
high."  The  wordsof  our  Saviour  also  allude  to  this,  when 
he  says,  "  Wherefore  if  God  so  clothe  the  grass  of  the  field, 
which  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven." 

Matt.  Vi.  30. — ROSENMCLLER. 

CHAPTER  XLIX. 
Ver.  9.  That  thou  mayest  say  to  the  prisoners, 
Go  forth ;  to  them  that  are  in  darkness,  Show 
yourselves.  They  shall  feed  in  the  ways,  and 
their  pastures  shall  be  in  all  high  places. 
10.  Tney  shall  not  hunger  nor  thirst,  neither 
shall  the  heat  nor  sun  smite  them :  for  he  that 
hath  mercy' on  them  shall  lead  them,  even  by 
the  springs  of  water  shall  he  guide  them. 
1  ] .  And  1  will  make  all  my  mountains  a  way, 
and  my  highways  shall  be  exalted. 

See  on  Ps.  23. 1—3. 

Ver.  15.  Can  a  woman  forget  her  sucking  chil<l, 
that  she  should  not  have  compassion  on  the  son 
of  her  womb  ?  yea,  they  may  forgot,  yet  will 
I  not  forg^  thee. 

This  question  is  asked  when  a  person  doubts  of  finding 
merc^.  where  there  is  every  reason  to  expert  it.  Does  an 
indivianal  express  surprise  at  seeing  a  mother  nay  attention 
to  an  infant  which  is  deformed,  or  supposed  to  oe  possessed 
bv  a  devil ;  it  is  asked.  Can  a  woman  forget  her  sucking 
child  1  Is  a  woman  in  great  haste  to  return  home,  it  is  in- 
quired,  "  What,  have  yon  a  sucking  child  in  the  house  1 
The  cub  of  the  monkey  is  as  dear  to  its  dam,  as  gold  is  to 

us."-— ROBEBTS. 

Ver.  16.  Behold,  I  have  graven  thee  upon  the 
palms  of  my  hands ;  thy  walls  are  continually 
before  me. 

It  is  common  to  make  punctures  on  the  arms  and  wrists, 
in  memory  of  visiting  any  holy  place,  or  to  represent  the 
deity  to  wnom  the  individual  is  consecrated :  tnus,  a  god, 
a  temple,  a  peacock,  or  some  indecent  object,  is  described; 
but  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  any  thing  of  the  Kind  being  en- 
graved on  the  FALMB  of  the  banos.  The  palms  of  the  hands 
are,  however,  believed  to  have  written  on  them  the  fate  ol 
the  individual ;  and,  from  this,  it  is  common  to  say,  in  re- 
ference to  men  or  things,  they  ard  written  on  the  palms  oi 
his  hands.  "  I  wonder  why  R&man  has  taken  Seethe  for 
his  wifel"  "  Why  wonder  1  She  was  written  on  the  palms 
of  his  hands."  '*  Fear  not,"  says  the  old  soothsayer,  look- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  anxious  youth,  "  she  is  written 
here,  tbou  shalt  have  her."  "  Alas !  alas !  the  old  deceiver 
told  me  her  name  was  written  on  my  palms,  but  she  has 
gone,  and  the  writing  is  erased."  '*  Give  up  that  nnrsuit  1 
Never !  it  is  written  on  the  palms  of  my  hands.*'  "  Ah ! 
my  friend,  you  have  long  since  forgotten  me."  "  Forgotten 
you !  Never,  for  your  walls  are  ever  before  me."  **  Ah ! 
my  father,  I  am  now  in  the  distant  country,  but  your  walls 
are  always  in  my  sight."    *'  Ah  1  when  shall  I  again  visit 
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my  favourite  temple;  the  walls  are  continttally  before  me.** 
—Roberts. 

This  is  an  allusion  to  the  eastern  custom  of  tracing  out 
on  their  hands,  not  the  names,  but  the  sketches  of  certain 
eminent  cities  or  places,  and  then  rubbing  them  with  the 
powder  of  the  hennah  or  cypress,  and  thereby  making  the 
marks  perpetual.  This  custom  Maundrell  thus  describes : 
"  The  next  mornine  nothing  extraordinary  passed,  which 
gave  many  of  the  pilgrims  leisure  to  have  tneir  arms  mark- 
ed with  the  usual  ensigns  of  Jerusalem.  The  artists,  who 
undertake  the  operation,  do  it  in  thix  manner:  they  have 
stamps  in  wood  of  any  figure  that  you  desire,  which  they 
first  print  off  upon  your  arm,  with  powder  or  charcoal ;  then 
taking  two  very  fine  needles  tied  close  together,  and  dip- 
ping them  oAen,  like  a  pen,  in  certain  inK,  compounded, 
as  I  was  informed,  of  gunpowder  and  ox  gall,  they  make 
with  them  small  punctures  all  along  the  lines  of  the  figure 
which  they  have  printed,  and  then  washing  the  part  in  wine, 
conclude  the  work.  These  punctures  they  make  with 
great  qaickness  and  dexterity,  and  with  scarce  any  smart, 
seldom  piercing  so  deep  as  to  draw  blood. — Bordeb. 

Ver.  22.  Thus  saith  the, Lord  God,  Behold,  I 
will  liil  up  my  hand  to  the  Gk^ntiles,  and  set  up 
my  standard  to  the  people:  and  they  shall 
bring  thy  sons  in  their  arms,  and  thy  daugh- 
ters shall  be  carried  upon  their  shoulders. 

It  is  a  custom,  in  many  parts  of  the  East,  to  carry  their 
children  astride  upon  the  hip,  with  the  arm  around  the 
oody.  In  the  kmguom  of  Algiers,  when  the  .slaves  take  the 
children  out,  the  boys  ride  upon  their  shoulders;  and  in  a 
religious  procession,  which  Symes  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  at  Ava,  the  capital  of  the  Burman  empire,  the  first 
person.\ges  of  rank  that  passed  by,  were  three  children  borne 
astride  on  men's  shoulders.  It  is  evident  from  these  facts, 
that  the  oriental  children  are  carried  sometimes  the  one 
i^ay,  sometimes  the  other.  Nor  was  the  custom  in  reality 
ditferent  in  Judea,  though  the  prophet  expresses  himself  in 
these  terms :  "  Thev  shall  bring  thy  sons  in  their  arms,  and 
thy  daughters  shall  be  carried  upon  their  shoulders ;  for 
according  to  Dr.  Russel^  the  children  able  to  support  them- 
selves, are  usually  earned  astride  on  the  shoulder;  but  in 
intancv  they  are  carried  in  the  arms,  or  awkwardly  on  one 
haunch.  Dandini  tells  us,  that  on  horseback  the  Asiatics 
"  carry  their  youug  children  upon  their  shoulders  with  great 
dexterity.  These  children  hold  by  the  head  of  him  who 
earriea  them,  whether  he  be  on  horseback  or  on  foot,  and 
do  not  hinder  him  from  walking,  nor  doing  what  he  pleases.'' 
"  This  augments  the  import  of  the  passage  in  Isaiah,  who 
speaks  of  the  Grentiles  bringing  children  thus ;  so  that  dis- 
tance is  no  objection  to  this  mcraeof  conveyance,  since  they 
may  thus  be  brought  on  horseback  from  '  among  the  peo- 
ples,* however  remote."— Paitom. 

Children  of  both  sexes  are  carried  on  the  shoulders. 
Thus  ma]^  be  seen  the  father  carrying  his  son,  the  little 
fellow  being  astride  on  the  shoulder,  having,  with  his 
hands,  hold  of  his  father's  head.  Girls,  however,  sit  on  the 
shoulder,  as  if  on  a  chair,  their  legs  hanging  in  front,  while 
they  also  with  their  hanos  lay  hold  of  the  head.  In  going 
to,  or  returning  from,  heathen  festivals,  thousands  of  parents 
and  their  children  may  be  thus  seen  marching  along  with 
joy.  In  this  way  shall  the  Gentiles  bring  their  sons  and 
their  daughters  to  Jehovah :  kings  shall  then  be  "  nursing 
(athers/'  and  queens  "  nursing  mothers." — RoBEars. 

Yer.  23.  And  kings  shall  be  thy  nursing  fathers, 
and  their  queens  thy  nursing  mothers:  th^ 
shall  bow  down  to  thee  with  their  hceiovnma 
the  earth,  and  lick  up  the  dust  of  thy  feet ;  and 
thou  shalt  know  that  I  am  the  Lorq:  for  they 
shall  not  be  ashamed  that  wait  for  me. 

The  accomplishment  of  this  prediction  is  often  the  sub- 
feet  of  the  prayers  of  Christians.  .They  regard  it  as  one  of 
the  illustrious  features  of  the  times  of  the  millennium,  that 
kings  and  potentates  shaU,  as  foster-fathers,  take  the  church 
under  their  special  protection  and  patronage,  and  instead 
of  opposing  and  oppressing  it,  exercise  towards  it  all  the 
kina  and  tutelary  ofiices  of  a  devoted  nurse  or  mother 


towards  the  children  of  her  care.  In  this  view  of  the  pas- 
sage, it  has  perhaps  been  forgotten  that  the  prophetic  scrip* 
turea  are  not  lackmg  in  intimations,  that  in  that  bright  and 
blissfbl  period,  the  ancient  institutions  of  the  world  will  be 
80  modified^  and  the  different  fabrics  of  government,  civil 
and  ecclesiastical,  so  revolutionized,  that  it  is,  to  say  the 
least^  doubtful  whether  there  will  then  be  any  such  rulers 
as  kvngs  and  queens  to  bestow  their  regal  regards  upon  the 
spouse  of  Christ.  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  the  text 
will  not  then  be  applied,  as  it  now  is,  as  authorizing  a  re» 
ligious  estabUskment  subject  to  the  control  of  a  civil  power ^ 
or  in  other  words,  as  sanctioning  the  union  of  ckiurch  and 
state.  To  the  abetters  of  this  pernicious  alliance,  the  pres* 
ent  passage  has  ever  been  a  "  pillar  of  strength"  in  the 
way  of  proof.  Let  us  endeavour,  then,  to  collect  the  true 
sense  or  the  prediction  from  its  various  connexions.  It 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  prophecy  of  which  it  forms  a 
part,  abounds  with  metaphor ;  as  for  instance,  v.  22,  **  the 
lifting  up  of  the  Lord'^  hand ;"  "  the  setting  up  t)f  his  stand* 
ard  to  the  Gentiles  and  people;"  "  their  bringing  Zion's 
sons  in  their  arms,  and  cariying  her  daughters  upon  their 
shoulders :"  and  v.  23,  **  the  kings  and  oueens  of  the  Gren- 
tiles bowing  down  to  the  church,  with  tneir  faces  towards 
the  earth,  and  licking  up  the  dust  of  her  feet."  Here  is 
scarce  an  expression  but  is  highly  figurative,  and  shall  we 
suppose  that  in  the  phrase  **  kings  nursing  fathers"  there 
is  nothing  of  the  same  character  1  For  what  is  the  office 
of  the  nurse  1  Is  it  not  to  nourish  the  child  1  But  do  kingiL 
as  human  rulers,  in  the  true  sense,  nourish  the  church  1 
Do  they  afford  to  it  that  spiritual  pabulum  on  which  it  lives 
and  thrives  1  Do  they  administer  the  word  and  sacra* 
ments  1  Is  not  this  the  peculiar  and  distinguishing  office  of 
the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  set  apart  to  this  very  work,  and 
acting  as  the  only  pastors,  i.  e.  feeders^  of  the  flock  of  Christ  1 
Is  not  this  the  office  which  they  claim  as  their  privilege, 
which  the  New  Testament  gives  them,  and  with  whica 
neither  kings  nor  magistrates  are  to  intermeddle  1  It  is 
easy  enough  to  understand  bow  kings  are  nursing  fathers 
to  the  subjects  of  the  nations  over  which  they  rule ;  and  as 
it  is  the  duty  of  their  subjects  to  regard  them  in  this  char* 
acter,  so  it  is  their  duty  to  act  towards  their  subjects  con- 
sistently with  this  desiguaiioD,  especially  in  protecting  them 
in  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  their  natural  and  civil  rights. 
But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  perceive  how  kin^s  and  queens,  at 
suchf  are  nurses  to  any  out  their  people,  m  the  capacity  of 
subjects.  If  indeed  the  nations  of  Christendom  be  cnurches, 
then  the  king  of  the  nation  is  the  king  of  the  church,  and 
so  is  the  nurse  of  the  church.  But  this  is  not  the  kind  of 
church  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament,  nor  does  the  pro- 
phetical promise  in  question  speak  of  any  such  church.  It 
IS  evident  then,  that  it  is  at  oest  only  in  a  metaphorical 
sense  that  the  words  of  the  promise  legitimately  hold  good. 
What  that  sense  is  precisely,  when  stripped  of  its  figura- 
tive dress,  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  in  the  sequel. 

At  present,  we  call  attention  to  the  immediate  connexion 
of  the  words  under  review.  They  are  introduced  as  an 
answer  to  the  question,  v.  21,  (following  the  promise  of  a 
numerous  church  upon  the  rejection  of  the  Jews,  v.  19,  20.) 
**  Then  shalt  thou  say  in  thy  heart,  Who  hath  begotten 
me  these,  seeing  I  lost  my  children,  and  am  desolate,  a 
captive,  and  removing  to  and  frol  And  who  hath  brought 
up  these  1  Behold,  i  was  left  alone ;  these,  where  had 
they  been  1"  Upon  the  rejection  of  the  Jews,  it  is  smpposed 
to  be  matter  of  wonder,  from  whence  so  many  children 
should  still  be  found  clustering  about  this  bereaved  and 
desolate  mother.  From  the  New  Testament  narrative,  we 
learn  the  difllculty  there  was  in  regard  to  this,  in  the  minds 
of  the  Apostles,  and  the  early  Jewish  believers,  and  how 
astonishing  it  was  to  them,  when  it  came  to  pass.  The  pro- 
phecy may  be  considered  as  expressing,  in  a  striking  man- 
ner, the  perplexed  ruminations  of  the  church  in  regard  to 
an  event  so  strange  and  mysterious.  It  was  a  problem  she 
knew  not  how  to  solve.  "  Who  brought  up  these  1  Where 
had  they  been  1"  This  is  her  anxious  interrogatory,  and  the 
Lord  answers,  "  The  kings  of  the  Gentiles  shall  be  thy  nur- 
sing fathers,  and  their  queens  thy  nursing  mothers ;  *  i.  e. 
they  skall  have  been  sucn ;  when  this  multitude  is  gathered 
in,  they  skaU  have  been  reared  and  brought  upas  the  subjects 
and  servants  of  worldly  kings,  who  little  thought  of  the 
service  tliey  were  rendering  to  the  church.  They  were 
unconsciously  acting  the  part  of  nurses  to  those  who  were 
destined  in  tne  purpose  or  God  to  be  the  children  of  Zion 
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jpst  as  the  teaehen  of  a  literary  sebdnanr  aw  often  unwit- : 
tinglr  employed  in  training^  their  pupils  for  higher  service 
in  the  chnrcli  of  God,  woen  snbseoaently  his  grace  sub^ 
daes  their  hearts,  and  makes  them  his  devoted  servants. 
In  this  sense,  how  large  a  portion  of  the  colleges  in  onr 
land  aremirsffmi  of  the  ehnrchl  In  like  manner,  it  is 
here  predicted  that  earthly  governments  shall  be  nurseries 
for  the  spiritual  dominion  of  Jesas  Christ.  Om  of  their 
sabjects  shall  kis  subjects  be  gathered.  The  agency  of 
kings  and  qneens  and  all  worl(Uy  potentates  in  nursing  the 
people  of  their  rule  shall  be  so  controlled  by  a  directing 
providence,  as  to  be  made  subservient  to  the  measureless 
enlargement  of  his  kingdom.  This  is  the  grand  drift  of 
the  prophecy  before  ns.  It  speaks  not  of  the  defence  or  up- 
holding of  the  church  by  the  powers  of  the  earth,  or  the 
bestowmg  of  worldly  possessions  and  distinctions  upon  it. 
Rich  and  satisfied  in  the  covenant,  favour,  and  spiritual  glory 
of  her  Head  and  Husband,  what  can  she  ask  or  expect  at 
the  hands  of  earthly  princes  1  What  can  they  do  lor  her 
sublime  interest,  of  whom  it  is  said,  "  They  shall  bow  down 
to  tkee  with  their  faces  towards  the  earth,  and  lick  up  the 
dust  of  thy  feet."  The  Zion  of  our  God  has  boons  to  be- 
stow upon  worldly  sovereigns,  but  none  to  ask  of  them. 
Thus  interpreted,  the  passage  is  throughout  consistent. 
The  answer  is  suitable  to  the  question,  and  both,  to  the 
scope  of  the  prophecy,  which  is,  to  pre-intimate  the  calling 
of  the  (3eniiies,  and  the  increase  of  the  church,  upon  the 
casting  away  of  the  Jews,  by  the  bringing  of  the  elect  of 
all  nations  into  that  new  Jerusalem  which  is  from  above, 
and  is  the  mother  of  them  all. — Bush. 

Thus  were  those  who  had  been  enemies  to  Jehovah  to 
bow  down  and  acknowled^  his  majesty.  They  were  to 
"  lick  up  the  dust,"  which  is  a  figurative  expression  to  de- 
note sunmission  and  adoration.  "  Boasting  vain  fellow ! 
the  king  your  tViend  I  he  vonr  companion  t  Yon  will 
not  have  even  the  dust  of  nis  feet  given  you  for  food." 
"  The  minister  give  you  that  office !  he  will  not  give  yon 
the  dust  of  his  feet."  <'  Alas  1  alas  I  for  me,  I  expected  his 
favour*,  I  depended  on  his  word;  but  I  have  not  gained 
the  dust  of  his  feet."  "  I  will  not  remain  longer  m  this 
country ;  I  will  leave  you,  and  go  to  reside  with  the  king." 
"  With  the  king  1  Why,  the  dust  of  his  feet  will  not  be 

fiven  you  for  a  reward.*^'  *'  Could  I  but  see  that  holy  man  1 
would  eat  the  dust  of  his  feet."  So  great  then  u  to  be 
the  humility  and  veneration  of  kings  and  queens,  in  ref- 
erence to  the  Most  High,  ihat  they  will  bow  down  before 
him,  and  lick  up  the  dust  of  his  feet. — Roberts. 

CHAPTER  L. 
Ver.  2.  Wherefore,  when  I  came,  'was  there  no 
man?  when  I  called,  toas  there  none  to  an- 
swer? Is  my.  hand  shortened  at  all,  that  it  can- 
not redeem?  or  have  I  no  power  to  deliver? 
behold,  at  my  rebuke  I  dry  up  the  sea,  I  make 
the  rivers  a  wilderness :  their  fish  stinketh,  be* 
cause  there  is  no  water,  and  dieth  for  thirst. 

The  Krooman  (or  Koorooman)  river,  in  Africa,  which 
is  %  considerable  stream,  used  to  run  in  an  oblique  direo- 
ion  across  the  great  southern  Zahara  desert,  till  it  emptied 
itself  into  ihe  (ireat  Oranj^  River.  Now  it  sinks  out  of 
sight  into  the  sand  almost  immediately  on  entering  the  des- 
ert, onl^  a  few  miles  ailer  the  junction  of  the  Macklareen 
river  with  its  waters.  As  a  proof  that  it  had  once  run  in 
the  desert,  I  travelled  ten  or  fifteen  miles  on  its  hard  dry 
channel  along  which  it  had  run  after  entering  the  desert, 
having  a  steep  bank  on  both  sides,  beyond  which  there  was 
nothing  but  deep  sand.  The  aged  natives  told  me  that  in 
their  yoting  days  there  was  a  considerable  river  in  that 
channel,  and  sometimes  rose  so  high  that  it  could  not  be 
crossed  for  a  long  time.  They  first  blamed  the  Matslaroo 
people  for  drying  it  up  by  means  of  witchcraft,  but  after- 
wara  acknowledged  ft  must  have  been  done  by  the  hand 
of  God. — Cabcpbell. 

Ver.  6.  I  gave  my  back  to  the  smiters,  and  my 
cheeks  to  them  that  plucked  off  the  hair :  I  hid 
not  my  face  from  shame  and  spitting. 

Mr.  Hanway  has  recorded  a  scene  differing  little,  If  al 


aM,  from  that  allitded  to  by  the  prophet.  "  A  nnaoner  wai 
brought,  who  had  two  large  logs  of  wood  fittea  to  the  small 
of  his  leg,  and  riveted  together ;  there  was  also  a  heavy 
triangular  collar  of  wood  about  his  neck.  The  general 
asked  me,  if  that  man  had  taken  my  goods.  I  told  nim,  I 
did  not  remember  to  have  seen  him  before.  He  was  ques- 
tioned some  time,  and  at  length  ordered  to  be  beaten  with 
sticks,  which  was  performed  by  two  soldiers  with  such  sever- 
ity as  if  they  meant  to  kill  him.  The  soldiers  were  then 
ordered  to  spit  in  his  face,  an  indignity  of  great  antiquitv 
in  the  East.  This,  and  the  cutting  off  beards,  which  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  mention,  brought  lo  my  mind  the  suffer- 
ings recorded  in  the  prophetical  history  of  our  Saviour. 
Isaiah  1.  6.  "  Sadoc  Aga  sent  prisoner  to  Astrabad— his 
beard  was  cut  off;  his  lace  was  rubbed  with  dirt,  and  his 
eves  cut  out.  Upon  his  speaking  in  pathetic  terms  with 
that  emotion  natural  to  a  daring  spirit,  the  general  ordered  , 
him  to  be  struck  across  the  moutn  to  silence  him;  which 
was  done  with  such  violence  that  the  blood  issued  forth." 
— BnaDsa. 

CHAPTER  U. 

Ver.  6.  Lift  up  your  eyes  to  the  heavens,  and 
look  upon  the  earth  beneath ;  for  the  heavens 
shall  vanish  away  like  smoke,  and  the  earth 
shall  wax  old  like  a  garment,  and  they  that 
dwell  therein  shall  die  in  like  manner :  but  my 
salvation  shall  be  for  ever,  and  my  righteous- 
ness shall  not  be  abolished.  7.  Hearken  unto 
me,  ye  that  know  righteousness,  the  people  in 
whose  heart  is  my  law ;  fear  ye  not  the  reproach 
of  men,  neither  be  ye  afraid  of  their  revilings. 

See  on  Job  4. 9. 

Ver.  8.  For  the  moth  shall  eat  them  op  like  a 
garment,  and  the  worm  shall  eat  them  like 
wool :  but  my  righteousness  shall  be  for  ever, 
and  my  salvation  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. 

As  the  fashions  of  the  garments  of  the  Orientals  never 
change,  they  have  large  stores  of  them ;  but  they  have  no 
little  diiSlculty  in  preserving  them  fVom  moths:  which  cir- 
dnmstance  may  have  occasioned  their  profuse  use  of  per- 
fumes.— ROBEBTS. 

Ver.  11.  Therefore  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord 
shall  return,  and  come  with  singing  unto  Zion ; 
and  everlasting  joy  shall  be  upon  their  head : 
they  shall  obtain  gladness  and  joy ;  aiid  sor- 
row and  mourning  shall  flee  away. 

Is  there  not  here  an  allusion  to  the  custom  so  common 
in  the  East,  of  singing  upon  a  joumev,  particularly  with  a 
view  to  qu  icken  the  pace  of  the  camels  1  "  We  should  not 
have  passed  this  plam  so  rapidly,  but  for  the  common  cus* 
tom  of  the  Arabs  of  urging  on  their  camels  by  singing : 
the  effect  is  very  extraorainary :  this  musical  excitement 
increases  their  pace  at  least  one  fourth.  First  one  camel- 
driver  sings  a  verse,  then  the  others  answer  in  chorus.  It 
reminded  me  somewhat  of  the  Venetian  gondoliers.  I 
oAen  asked  the  camel-<lrivers  to  sing,  not  only  to  hasten 
our  progress,  but  also  for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  their  sim^ 
pie  melodies.  Some  of  their  best  songs  possess  a  plaintive 
sweetness  that  is  almost  as  touching  as  the  roost  exquisite 
European  airs.  The  words  are  oAen  beautiful^  generally 
simple  ^d  natural^  being  improvisatory  effusions.  The 
following  is  a  very  imperfect  specimen.  One  takes  up  the 
song : — *  Ah,  when  shall  I  see  my  family  again  1  the  rain 
has  fallen  and  made  a  canal  between  me  and  my  home* 
Oh,  shall  I  never  see  it  morel'  The  reply  to  this  and 
similar  verses  was  always  made  by  the  chorus,  in  words 
such  as  these:—'  Oh.  what  pleasure,  what  delight,  to  sea 
my  family  again ;  wnen  I  see  my  fatner,  mother,  brothers, 
sisters,  I  will  hoist  a  flag  on  the  head  of  my  camel  for  joy.'  * 
(Hoskins'  Trav.  in  Ethiopia,  p.  26.)— Bush. 

In  describing  the  order  of  the  caravans,  Pitts  uforms  as. 
**  that  some  of  the  camels  have  bells  about  their  necks,  and 
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some  about  tlieir  legs,  like  those  which  our  carriers  put 
about  their  fore-horses*  neeks,  which,  together  with  the 
servants  (who  belong  to  the  camels  and  travel  on  foot) 
singing  au  night,  make  a  pleasant  noise,  and  the  journey 
passes  away  delightfuny."  This  circumstance  is  explana- 
tory of  the  singing  of  the  Israelites  in  their  return  to  Jeru- 
salem.— HaBM£R. 

Ver.  1 4.  The  captive  exile  hasteaeth  that  he  may 
be  loosed,  and  that  he  should  not  die  in  the  pit, 
nor  that  his  bread  should  fidl. 

See  on  Job  33. 18, 24. 

Ver.  17.  A^'ake,  awake,  stand  up,  O  Jerusalem, 
which  hast  drunk  at  the  hand  of  the  Lord  the 
cup  of  his  fury ;  thou  hast  drunken  the  dregs 
of  the  cup  of  trembling,  and  wrung  them  out 

Artificial  liquors,  or  mixed  wines,  were  very  common  in 
ancient  Italy,  and  the  Levant.  The  Romans  lined  their 
vessels  with  odorous  gums,  to  give  their  wines  a  warm 
bitter  flavour ;  and  it  is  said,  that  several  nations  of  mod- 
em times  communicate  to  their  wines  a  favourite  relish 
by  similar  means.  In  Greece  this  is  accomplished  by  in- 
fusing the  cones  of  the  pine  in  the  wine  vats.  Uasselquist 
savs  they  use  the  sweet-scented  violet  in  their  sherbet, 
which  they  make  of  violet  sugar  dissolved  in  water;  the 
grandees  sometimes  add  ambergris,  as  the  highest  lux- 
ury and  indulgence  of  their  appetite.  The  prophet  Isaiah 
mentions  a  mixture  of  wine  and  water;  but  it  is  evident 
from  the  context,  that  he  means  to  express  by  that  phrase 
the  degenerate  state  of  his  nation ;  and  consequently,  we 
cannot  infer  from  it,  the  use  of  diluted  wine  in  those  coun- 
tries. It  is  observed  by  Thevenot,  that  the  people  of  the 
Levant  never  mingle  water  with  their  wine  at  meals,  but 
drink  by  itself  what  water  thev  think  proper,  for  abating 
the  strength  of  the  wine.  While  the  Greeirs  and  Romans 
by  mixed  wine  always  imderstood  wine  diluted  and  low- 
ered with  water,  the  Hebrews,  on  the  contrarv,  meant  bv 
it  wine  made  stronger,  and  more  inebriating,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  |)owerful  ingredients,  as  honey,  spices,  defrutum, 
or  wine  inspissated,  by  boiling  it  down  to  two  thirds  or  one 
iialf  of  the  quantity,  myrrh,  opiates,  and  other  strong  drugs. 
The  Greeks  were  no  strangers  to  perfumed  and  medicated 
wines ;  for  in  Homer,  the  far-famed  Helen  mixed  a  num- 
ber of  stupifying  ingredients  in  the  bowl,  to  exhilarate  the 
spirits  of  her  guests  that  were  oppressed  with  ^ef ;  the 
composition  of  which,  the  poet  says,  she  learnt  in  Egypt. 
Of  the  same  kind  was  the  ^iced  wine,  mentioned  in  tne 
Song  of  Solomon ;  and  to  this  day,  such  wines  are  eagerly 
sought  by  the  people  of  Syria  ana  Palestine.  The  drunk- 
ards in  tsrael  prererred  these  medicated  wines  to  all  others : 
"  Who  hath  wo  7"  said  the  wise  man,  "  who  hath  conten- 
tions ?  who  hath  sorrow  1  who  hath  babbling  1  who  hath 
wounds  without  cause  1  who  hath  redness  of  eyes  1  They 
that  tarry  long  at  the  wine ;  they  that  go  to  seek  mixed 
wine."  Not  were  the  manners  of  that  people  more  correct 
in  the  days  of  Isaiah ;  for  he  was  directed  to  pronounce  a 
"  wo  unto  them  that  rose  up  early  in  the  mommg,  that  they 
might  follow  Strang  drink ;  that  continued  until  night,  till 
wine  inflamed  them.*'  This  ancient  custom  famisneo  the 
holy  Psalmist  with  a  highly  poetical  and  sublime  image  of 
divine  wrath :  "  For  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord ...  a  cup ; 
and  the  wine  is  red;  it  is  full  of  mixture."  The  prophet 
Isaiah  uses  the  same  figure  in  one  of  his  exhortations : 
*'  Awake,  awake,  stand  up,  O  Jerusalem,  which  hast  drunk 
at  the  hand  of  the  Lord  the  cup  of  his  fury ;  thou  hast 
drunken  the  dregs  of  the  cup  of  trembling,  and  wrung 
them  out."  The  worshippers  of  the  beast  and  his  image, 
are  threatened  with  the  same  fearfVil  punisbme# :  "  Tne 
same  shall  drink  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  Gk)d,  which 
is  poured  out  without  mixture  into  the  cup  of  his  indigna- 
tion." The  Jews  sometimes  acidulated  their  wine  with 
the  juice  of  the  pomegranate ;  a  custom  to  which  the  spouse 
thus  alludes .  "  I  would  cause  thee  to  drink  of  spiced  wine, 
cf  the  juice  of  my  pomegranate ;"  or  of  wine  mixed  with 
►he  juice  of  that  fruit.  Prepared  in  this  way,  it  proves  a 
reeling  and  refreshing  draught  in  the  heat  of  summer,  and 
fry  consequence,  highly  acceptable  to  an  Oriental.— Paxton. 

Ver.  20.  Thy  sons  have  fiunted,  they  lie  at  the 
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head  of  all  the  streets,  as  a  wild  bull  in  a  net : 
they  are  full  of  the  fury  of  the  Lord,  the  rebuKe 
of  thy  God. 

What  a  graphic  picture  we  have  here  of  an  eastern  city 
or  town  in  time  oi  famine  1  See  the  squalid  objects:  in 
their  despair,  they  rush  (orth,  throw  ihemaelves  down  in 
the  streets,  and  there  remain  till  thev  die,  or  are  relieved. 
They  have  scarcely  a  rag  Wit  to  oefend  them  fiom  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  or  the  dew  of  the  night ;  and  they  court 
death  as  a  blessing.  Ask  them  why  they  lie  there,  they 
reply,  to  die:  tell  them  to  get  out  of  the  way,  and  they 
answer  not  again;  and  so  great  is  their  indifference,  that 
many  of  them  would  literally  be  crushed  to  death,  rather 
than  make  the  least  effort  to  preserve  life. — Robbrtb. 

CHAPTER  UI. 
Ver.  1.  Awake,  awake;  put  on  thy  strength,  O 
Zion ;  put  on  thy  beautiful  garments,  O  Jeru- 
salem, tne  holy  city :  for  henceforth  there  shall 
no  more  come  imto  thee  the  uncircumcised  and 
the  unclean. 

Jerusalem  had  long  been  afiiicted  by  her  foes,  but  the 
time  of  her  deliverance  was  at  hand,  and  in  token  of  thai 
she  was  to  deck  herself  in  her  glorious  attire.  At  the  time 
of  famine,  sickness,  or  sorrow,  the  people  clothe  themselves 
in  their  meanest  apparel,  and  Iheir  ornaments  are  laid 
aside :  but  on  the  return  of  prosperity,  they  array  them- 
selves in  their  most "  beautiful  garments."— Roi 


Ver.  2.  Shake  thyself  from  the  dust ;  arise,  aiul 
sit  down,  O  Jerusalem :  loose  thyself  from  the 
bands  of  thy  neck,  O  captive  daughter  of  Zion« 

See  the  poor  prisoners;  see  mothers  bereft  of  their  chil- 
dren, or  wives  of  their  husbands ;  they  roll  themselves  in 
the  dust,  and  there  make  their  bitter  lamentations.  The 
holy  city  had  figuratively  been  in  the  dust,  but  she  was  now 
to  arise,  to  take  the  shackles  from  her  neck,  and  to  sit 
down  in  the  place  prepared  for  her. — Roberts. 

Ver.  2.  Shake  thyself  from  the  dust ;  arise,  and 
sit  down,  O  Jerusalem :  loose  thyself  from  the 
bands  of  thy  neck,  O  captive  daughter  of  Zion. 
10.  The  Lord  hath  made  bare  his  holy  arm 
in  the  eyes  of  all  the  nations ;  and  all  the  ends 
of  the  earth  shall  see  the  salvation  of  our  God. 

The  use  of  the  oriental  dress,  which  I  now  wear,  brines 
to  the  mind  various  scriptural  illustrations,  of  which  I  wul 
only  mention  two.  The  figure  in  Isaiah  lii.  10,  '*The 
Lord  hath  made  bare  his  holy  arm,"  is  most  livehr :  for  the 
loose  sleeve  of  the  Arab  shirt,  as  well  as  that  or  the  outer 
garment,  leaves  the  arm  so  completely  free,  that,  in  an 
mstant,  the  left  band  passing  up  the  right  arm,  makes  it 
l»re ;  and  this  is  done  when  a  person,  a  soldier,  for  exam- 
pie,  about  to  strike  with  the  sword,  intends  to  give  his  right 
arm  full  play.  The  image  represents  Jehovah  as  suddenly 
prepared  to  inflict  some  tremendous,  vet  righteous  judg- 
ment, so  effectual,  "  that  all  the  ends  or  the  world  shall  see 
the  salvation  of  God." 

The  other  point  illustrated  occurs  in  the  second  verse  of 
the  same  chapter,  where  the  sense  of  the  last  expression  is, 
to  an  Oriental,  extremelv  natural:  "Shake  thyself  from 
the  dust,  arise,  sit  down,  O  Jerusalem."  It  is  no  uncommoo 
thing  to  see  an  individual,  or  a  group  of  persons,  even  when 
very  well-dressed,  sitting  with  their  feet  drawn  under  them, 
upon  the  bare  earth,  pa-ssing  whole  hours  in  idle  conversa- 
tion. Europeans  would  require  a  chair;  but  the  natives 
here  prefer  tne  ground.  In  the  heat  of  summer  and  autumn, 
it  is  pleasant  to  them  to  while  away  their  time  in  this  maiH 
ner,  under  the  shade  of  a  tree.  Richly-adorned  females,  as 
well  as  men,  may  often  be  seen  thas  amusing  themselves. 
As  may  naturally  be  expected,  with  whatever  care  they 
may,  at  first  sitting  down,  choose  their  place,  yet  the  flow- 
ing dress  bjr  degrees  gathers  up  the  dust;  as  this  occurs, 
they,  from  time  to  time,  arise,  adjust  themselves,  shake  off 
the  dust,  and  then  sit  down  again.    The  captive  daughter 
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of  Zion,  therefore,  brought  down  to  the  dost  of  safiering 
and  oppression,  is  commanded  to  arise  and  shake  herself 
from  that  dust;  and  then,  with  gracej  and  dignity,  and 
composure,  and  security,  to  sU  down ;  to  take,  as  it  were, 
again,  her  seat  and  her  rank,  amid  the  company  of  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  which  had  before  afflicted  ner,  and 
trampled  her  to  the  earth. 

It  may  be  proper  to  notice,  that  Bishop  Lowth  gives 
another  rendering,  **  Arise,  ascend  thy  lolly  seat,"  and 
quotes  eastern  customs,  to  justify  the  version :  but  I  see  no 
Deces.sity  for  the  alteration,  although  to  English  ears  it  may 
sound  more  appropriate.  A  person  of  rank  in  the  East 
oden  sits  down  upon  the  ground,  with  his  attendants  about 

him.— JOWBTT. 

Ver.  7.  How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are 
the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidings,  that 
publisheth  peace ;  that  bringeth  good  tidings  of 
good,  that  publisheth  salvation ;  that  saith  imto 
Zion,  Thy  God  reigneth  I 

Small  feet  are  considered  beautiful  in  all  parts  of  the 
East.  The  feet  of  kings  and  holy  people  are  ^ken  of  in 
preference  to  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  SUs  majesty  of 
the  Burmese  empire  is  always  mentioned  as  the  "  ^Iden 
feet"  "  My  mesitenger  will  soon  return,  he  will  brug  me 
good  tidings ;  his  feet  will  be  glorious."  *'  Ah  1  when  will 
the  feet  of  my  priest  return  this  way ;  how  glorious  is  their 
place  1"  "  Are  you  in  health  1"  asks  the  holv  man.  "Yes; 
b}  the  glory  of  your  feet,'*  is  the  reply.  "  Ah  t  Swamy,  it 
is  a  happy  circumstance  for  me  that  your  feet  have  entered 
mv  house." — Roberts. 

Ver.  8.  Thy  watchmen  shall  lift  up  the  voice; 
with  the  voice  together  shall  they  sing:  for 
they  shall  see  eye  to  eye,  when  the  Lord  shall 
bring  again  Zion. 

The  phrase,  "  see  ejre  to  eye,"  is  that  which  we  propose 
to explain,  and  the  preceding  verse  should  be  read  in  ordier  to 
show  more  clearly  the  connexion.  The  whole  passag^e  is  a 
prediction  of  gospel  times;  it  points  to  the  proclamation  of 
the  joyful  and  welcome  tidings  which  constituted  the  burden 
of  our  Saviour's  preaching,  and  that  of  his  apostles.  In  the 
poetical  style  of  tne  East,  the  watchmen  are  represented  as 
stimding  upon  their  watch-tower,  or  post  of  observation, 
and  stretching  their  vision  to  the  utmost  point  of  the  hori- 
zon, as  if  in  eager  expectation  of  the  appearance  of  a  news- 
bearing  messenger.  On  a  sudden  the  wished- for  object 
appears  in  sight,  on  the  summit  of  the  distant  mountain, 
speeding  his  rapid  way  to  the  city,  while  the  watchmen, 
anticipating  the  tenor  of  his  tidings,  buret  forth  in  a  shout 
of  gratulation  and  triumph.  "  Thy  watchmen  shall  lift  up 
the  voice ;  with  the  voice  together  shall  they  sing."  The 
imagery  strikingly  represents  the  expectant  attitude  and 
heedful  vigilance  of  the  believing  part  of  the  teachers  and 
pastors  of  the  nation  of  Israel  on  tne  eve  of  the  Messiah's 
manifestation.  The  reason  of  the  outbreak  of  their  holy 
jov  is  immediately  given :  "  For  thev  shall  see  eye  to  eye. 
when  the  Lord  shall  bring  again  Zion,"  1.  e.  they  shall 
have  a  clear  and  unclouded  discernment  of  the  actual  exe- 
cution of  the  divine  purposes.  As  faithful  watchmen, 
intent  upon  their  duty,  and  earnestly  looking  out  for  the 
signs  of  promise,  they  shall  be  favoured  with  a  clear,  dis* 
tinct,  luminous  perception  of  the  objects  of  their  gaze,  in 
which  they  shall  be  honourably  distinguished  from  a  class 
of  watchmen  spoken  of  by  the  same  prophet,  ch.  Ivi.  10,  of 
whom  it  is  said,  "  Uis  watchmen  are  Hind ;"  instead  of 
seeing  clearly,  they  see  nothing.  That  this  is  the  genuine 
force  of  the  expression,  "  they  shall  see  eye  to  eye,*MstQ  be 
inferred  from  the  parallel  usage,  Nam.  xiv.  14,  "  For  they 
nave  heard  that  thou,  Lord,  art  among  this  people^  that  thou, 
Lord,  art  seen  face  to  face^**  (Heb.  ejre  to  eye;)  i.  e.  in  the 
\r  )>t  open,  evident  manner.  Of  equivalent  import  are  the 
expressions,  Ex.  xxx.  11,  "  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Mo- 
sesface  to  face,  as  a  man  speaketh  unto  his  friend.**  Num. 
xii.  8,  "  "With  him  will  I  speak  mouth  to  mouthy  even  appa- 
rently, and  not  in  dark  speeches;"  where  the  latter  part  of 
the  verse  is  exegetical  or  the  former.  We  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  the  words  do  not  in  their  primary  and  most  legit- 
imate sense  imply  a  perfect  tmanimity  of  religious  or 


doctrinal  belief  in  the  watchmen,  or  spiritual  guides,  of  tlie 
Christian  church.  At  the  same  time,  though  not  exjiressly 
taught  in  this  passage,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  expect,  thai  in 
proportion  as  the  prosperity  of  the  church  advance,  truth 
will  be  more  clearly  discerned,  and  there  will  be  a  constant 
approximation  among  the  pious,  to  a  uniform  standard  of 
theological  faith. — ^Bush. 

Ver.  10.  The  Lord  hath  made  bare  his  holy 
arm  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  nations. 

The  right  arm  or  shoulder  is  always  alluded  to  as  the 
place  of  strength :  with  that  the  warrior  wields  his  sword, 
and  slays  his  foes.  The  metaphor  appears  to  allude  to  a 
man  who  is  preparing  for  the  battle :  he  takes  the  robe  from 
his  right  arm,  that  being  thus  uncovered,  "  made  bare," 
it  may  the  more  easily  perform  its  office.  "  Tell  your 
boasting  master  to  get  ready  his  arm^,  for  our  king  has 
shown  bis  shoulder,"  t.  e.  uncovered  it.  "  Alas  t  I  have 
heard  that  the  mighty  sovereign  of  the  neighbouring  king- 
dom has  pointed  to  his  shoulder,"  i.  e.  he  is  ready  to  come 
against  us.  See  two  men  disputing ;  should  one  of  them 
point  to  his  right  arm  and  shoulder,  the  other  will  imme- 
diately fall  into  a  rage,  as  he  knows  it  amounts  to  a  chal- 
lenge,  and  says,  in  enect,  **  I  am  thy  superior."  Thus  may 
be  seen  men  at  a  distance,  when  defymg  each  other,  slap- 
ping each  his  right  hand  or  shoulder.  Jehovah,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  **  hath  made  bare  his  holy 
arm."  "  And  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  see  the  salva* 
tion  of  our  God."— Roberts. 

a 

Ver.  15.  8o  shall  he  sprinkle  many  nations ;  the 
kings  shall  shut  their  inouthft  at  him ;  for  that 
which  had  not  been  told  them  shall  they  see, 
and  thai  wifich  they  had  not  heard  shall  they 
consider. 

At  an  eastern  feast  a  person  stands  near  the  entrance 
with  a  silver  vessel,  which  is  full  of  rose-watef.  or  some 
other  perfumed  liquid,  with  which  he  sprinkles  the  guests 
as  they  approach,  as  if  from  a  watering-pan.  The  object 
is  to  show  they  are  now  the  king's,  or  the  great  man's 
guests ;  they  are  in  his  favour  and  under  his  protection. 
So  shall  the  eternal  Son  of  God  sprinkle  many  nations,  and 
admit  them  into  his  presence  in  token  of  their  purification, 
and  of  his  protection  and  favour.  The  kings  of  the  earth 
shall  no  longer  rebel  against  him ;  but  "  shall  shut  their 
mouths"  to  denote  their  submission  and  respect. — Roberts. 

When  the  company  were  ready  to  sejparate,  a  servant 
entered  and  sprinkled  them  profusely  with  rose-water,  as  a 
valedictory  mark  of  his  master's  regard.  In  some  places, 
this  was  done  at  the  beginning  of  the  entertainment,  ana 
was  considered  as  a  cordial  welcome.  Mr.  Bruce  informs 
us,  that  when  he  rose  to  take  his  leave  of  an  eastern  fomily, 
he  *'  was  presently  wet  to  the  skin,  by  deluges  of  ordnge- 
fiower  water."  "  The  first  time,"  says  Niebuhr,  **  we  were 
received  with  all  the  eastern  ceremonies,  (it  was  at  Ro- 
setta,  at  a  Greek  merchant's  house,)  there  was  one  of  our 
company  who  was  excessively  surprised,  when  a  domestic 
placed  himself  before  him,  and  threw  water  over  him,  as 
well  on  his  face,  as  over  his  clothes."  It  appears  from  the 
testimony  of  both  these  authors,  that  this  is  the  customary 
mode  of  showing  respect  and  kindnefss  to  a  ^est  in  the 
East.  The  prophet  Isaiah  seems  to  refer  to  this  custom,  in 
a  passage  wnere  he  describes  the  character  and  functions 
of  the  Messiah :  "  So  shall  he  sprinkle  many  nations,  the 
kings  shall  shut  their  mouths  at  him."^PixTON. 

CHAPTER  LIII. 
Ver.  1.  Who  hath  believed  our  report*  and  to 
whom  is  the  arm  of  the  Lord  revealed? 

In  these  parts  of  the  world,  the  fashion  is  in  a  state  of 
almost  daily  fluctuation,  and  difierent  fashions  are  not  un- 
frequently  seen  contending  for  the  superiority ;  but  in  the 
East,  where  the  people  are  by  no  means  given  to  change, 
the  form  of  their  garments  continues  nearly  the  same  (torn 
one  age  to  another.  The  greater  part  of  their  clothes  are 
long  and  flowing,  loosely  cast  about  the  body,  consisting 
only  of  a  large  piece  of  cloth,  in  the  cutting  and  sewing  (h 
which,  very  little  art  or  indnstr?  is  employed.    They  have 
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ttore  dignii^  and  ^aeeiuliiess  than  ours,  and  are  better 
aiUpted  to  tne  buramg  climates  of  Asia.  From  the  sim- 
plicLty  of  their  foim,  and  their  loose  adaptation  to  the  body, 
the  same  clothes  mi^ht  be  worn  with  eoual  ease  and  con- 
venience by  many  different  persons.  The  clothes  of  those 
Philistines  whom  Samson  slew  at  Ashkelon,  recmired  no 
altering  to  fir  his  companions ;  nor  the  robe  of  Jonathan 
to  answer  his  friend.  The  arts  of  wearing  and  fulling 
seemed  to  have  been  distinct  occupations  in  urael,  from  a 
very  remote  period,  in  consequence  of  the  various  and 
skilful  operations  which  were  necessary  to  bring  their  stnfi^ 
to  a  suitable  decree  of  perfection ;  but  when  the  weaver 
and  the  fuller  nad  finished  their  part,  the  labour  was 
nearly  at  an  end;  no  distinct  artisan  was  necessary  to 
make  them  into  clothes;  every  family  seems  to  have  made 
their  own.  Sometimes,  however,  this  part  of  the  work  was 
performed  in  the  loom ;  for  they  had  the  art  of  weaving 
robes,  with  sleeves  all  of  one  piece :  of  this  kind  was  the 
coat  which  our  Saviour  wore  during  his  abode  with  men. 
These  loose  dresses,  when  the  arm  is  lifted  up,  expose  its 
whole  length.  To  this  circumstance  the  prophet  baiah 
refers.  "  To  whom  is  the  arm  of  the  Lord  revealed" — un- 
covered— Who  observes  that  he  is  about  to  exert  the  arm 
of  his  power  7 — ^Paxton. 

Ver.  7.  He  was  oppressed,  and  he  was  af&icted ; 
yet  be  opened  not  his  mouth :  he  is  brought 
as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep  be- 
fore her  shearers  is  dumb,  so  he  opened  not 
his  mouth. 

■ 

This  image  was  designed  by  the  prophet  to  represent  the 
meek,  uncomplainife^  manner  in  which  Christ  stood  before 
his  judge,  ana  submitted  even  to  death  for  the  salvation  of 
mankind.  Philo-Judaeus,  a  philosopl^er  and  a  Jew,  bom 
and  bred  in  Egypt,  and  well  acquainted  with  their  customs, 
has  a  passage,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  figurative  lan- 
guage of  Isaiah  was  founded  upon  the  practice  of  the  east- 
em  shepherds.  **  Woolly  rams,  laden  with  thick  fleeces, 
in  spring  season,  being  ordered  by  their  shepherd,  stand 
without  moving,  and  silently  stooping  a  litUe,  put  them- 
selves into  his  hand,  to  have  their  wool  shorn ;  being 
aceustomed.  as  cities  are,  to  pay  (heir  yearly  tribute  to 
man,  their  Icing  by  nature."— Burdib. 

CHAPTER  UV. 
Ver.  2.  Enlarge  the  place  of  thy  tent,  and  let 
them  stretch  forth  the  .curtains  of  thy  habita- 
tion:  spare   not,    lengthen    thy   cords,    and 
strengthen  thy  stakes. 

In  Africa,  when  we  expected  an  increase  of  hearers,  the 
4olteotots  moved  the  pins  all  round,  a  3rard  or  a  yard  and 
a  half,  farther  from  the  tent,  towards  which  they  stretched 
the  eanvan,  and  fastened  it,  which  considerably  increased 
the  room  iniside. — Campbkll. 

Ver.  11.0  thou  afflicted,  tossed  with  tempest,  and 
not  comforted,  behold,  I  will  lay  thy  stones  with 
&tr  colours,  and  lay  thy  fotmdations  with  sap- 
phires. 12.  And  I  will  make  thy  windows  of 
agates,  and  thy  gates  of  carbuncles,  and  all  thy 
borders  of  pleasant  stones. 

This  figurative  way  of  speaking  is  in  exact  keeping  with 
the  eastern  notions  of  magnificence :  thus  the  abodes  of  the 
gods,  or  distant  kings,  are  described  as  having  pillars  of 
reii  coral ;  rooms  made  of  crystal ;  raby  doors ;  thrones  of 
the  nine  precious  stones;  walls  of  gold,  surrounded  by 
emerald  rivers.  Such  paraag^es,  therefore,  are  not  to  bt 
received  lite't  iily,  but  as  being  inoicative  of  great  splendour 
and  nnrivalled  prosperity.^Rossan. 

Many  of  the  oriental  muldings,  however,  have  displayed 
vnrivafled  magnificence  and  splendour.  The  walls,  col- 
umns, floors,  and  minarets  of  the  mo6<)ues,  were  of  the 
choicest  maibie,  granite,  and  porphyry,  inlaid  with  agates 
and  precious  stones.  The  ornamental  parts  were  of  gold 
and  silver,  or  consulted  of  the  most  elegant  borders,  with 
festoons  or  frait  and  flowers,  in  their  natural  colours,  com- 
posed entirely  of  agates,  cornelians,  turquoises,  lapis-lazuU, 


and  other  valuable  gems.  The  hangings  and  carpets  were 
of  the  richest  manufacture :  and  the  splendid  edifice  was 
illumined  with  chandeliers  of  massive  gold.  "  How  forci- 
bly," says  Forbes,  "  do  these  remind  us  of  the  trath  and 
beauty  of  the  metaphorical  language  in  the  sacred  page, 
promising  sublime  and  spiritual  joys,  in  allusion  to  these 
subjects  in  eastem  palaces  1"—Paxton. 

CHAPTER  LV. 
Ver.  12.  For  ye  shall  go  out  with  joy,  and  be  led 
forth  with  peace :  the  mountains  and  the  hills 
shall  break  forth  before  you  into  singing,  and 
all  the  trees  of  the  field  shall  clap  iheir  hands. 
13.  Instead  of  the  thorn  shall  come  up  the  fir- 
tree,  and  instead  of  the  brier  shall  come  up  the 
myrtle-tree :  and  it  shall  be  to  the  Lord  for  a 
name,  and  for  an  everlasting  sign,  thai  shall 
not  be  cut  off. 


Here  we  have  another  specimen  of  the  fervid  and  spl 
did  imagery  of  eastern  language.  Some  people  affect  to 
ydespise  the  hyperboles,  the  parables,  and  high-toned  allu- 
sions of  such  a  style;  but  they  ought  to  reeollect  they  arise 
as  much  from  the  climate,  the  genius,  and  customs  of  the 
people,  as  do  our  more  plain  and  sober  effusions  from  op- 
posite circumsUinces.  when  the  god  Rftmar  was  going  to 
the  desert,  it  was  said  to  him,  '*  The  trees  will  watch  for 
you ;  they  will  say.  He  is  come,  he  is  come;  and  the  white 
flowers  will  dap  their  hands.  The  leaves,  as  they  shake, 
will  say.  Come,  come;  and  the  thorny  places  wiU  be 
changed  into  gardens  of  flowers.*' — ^Robbrts. 

CHAPTER  LVI. 

Ver.  3.  Neither  let  the  son  of  the  stranger,  that 
hath  joined  himself  to  the  Lord,  speak,  say 
ing,  The  Lord  hath  utterly  separatea  me  from 
his  people :  neither  let  the  eunuch  say,  Behold, 
I  am  a  dry  tree. 

People  without  posteritv,  of  both  sexes,  are  called  dry 
trees ;  which,  stricUv  speaking,  means  they  are  dead,  hav- 
ing neither  sap,  nor  leaves,  nor  frait — Roberts. 

CHAPTER  LVn. 
Ver.  6.  Among  the  smooth  itones  of  the  stream 
is  thy  portion ;  they,  they  are  thy  lot ;  even  to 
them  nast  thou  poured  a  drink-ofiering,  thou 
hast  offered  a  meat-offering.  Should  I  receive 
comfort  in  these? 

This  refers  to  stones  made  smooth  by  oilpoured  on  them, 
as  was  frequently  done  by  the  heathen.  Theophrastus  hat 
marked  this  as  one  strong  feature  in  the  character  of  the 
superstitious  man :  "  Passing  by  the  anointed  stones  in  the 
streets,  he  takes  out  his  vial  of  oil,  and  pours  it  on  them  j 
and  having  &llen  on  his  knees,  and  made  his  adoration% 
he  departs."*-LowTH. 

CHAPTER  LVin. 

Ver.  5.  Is  it  such  a  fast  that  I  have  chosen?  a 
day  for  a  man  to  afliict  his  soul  ?  u  tl  to  bon 
down  his  head  as  a  bulrush,  and  to  spread  sack« 
cloth  and  ashes  under  him  f  wilt  thou  call  thii 
a  fast,  and  an  acceptable  day  to  the  Lord  ? 

The  eastem  people  spread  mats  or  small  carpets  imdei 
them  when  they  pray,  and  even  suppose  it  unlawful  ti 
pray  on  the  bare  ground ;  is  it  not  natural  to  suppose  tW 
Jews  had  something  under  them  when  they  prayed,  and  thsj 
this  was  a  piece  or. sackcloth  in  times  of  peculiar  hnmiUi< 
tion  1  When  they  wore  sackcloth  in  the  day,  it  is  nd 
perhaps  natural  to  suppose  they  slept  in  fine  hncn ;  but  1 
should  suppose  some  nassag|es  of  scripture,  which,  in  oai 
translation,  speak  of  lying  in  sackcloth,  are  rather  to  h 
understood  otlying  prostrate  before  God  on  sackcloth,  iha 
taking  their  repose  on  that  coarse  and  harsh  kind  of  stu£ 

The  learned  and  exact  Til  rings  makes  no  remark  ^ 
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this  kmd  on  thftt  fmssage  of  leaiah,  **  b  it  sncli  a  fkst  that  I 
have  chosenl  a  day  for  a  man  to  afflict  hu  sooll-  is  it  to  how 
down  bis  head  as  a  bulrosh,  and  to  spread  sackcloth  and 
ashes  under  him  V*  He  only  qnotes  what  is  said  of  Ahab, 
1  Kings  zxi.  S7,  and  the  Jews  in  Shushan,  Esther  iv.  S, 
as  of  a  similar  nature,  and  seems  to  understand  this  piece 
of  hnmiliation  before  God  of  lodging  on  sackcloth.  Bur, 
surely,  it  must  be  much  more  natural  to  understand  the 
aolemnity  of  prostration  on  sackcloth  before  God,  which 
follows  tbe  mention  of  hanging  down  the  head,  used  in 
kneeling,  or  in  standing  as  suppliants  before  him,  rather 
than  of  sleeping  in  sackcloth,  the  night  before  or  the  night 
after  the  day  of  fastinpf.  It  seems  to  me,  in  like  manner, 
to  express  the  humiliation  of  Ahab  with  more  energy,  than 
as  commonly  understood:  *'And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
Ahab  heard  those  words,  that  he  rent  his  clothes,  and  put 
aaekcloih  upon  his  flesh,  and  Ihsted,  and  prostrated  himstelf 
on  sackcloth,"  Ac.  The  like  may  be  said  of  the  lying  of 
the  Jews  in  Shushan  in  sackcloth. 

A  passage  in  Joseph  us  strongly  confirms  this,  in  which  he 
describes  tne  deep  concern  of  the  Jews  for  the  danger  of 
Herod  Agrippa.  after  having  been  stricken  suddenly  with 
a  violent  disorder  in  the  theatre  of  Cesarea.  Upon  the 
news  of  his  danger, "  immediately  the  multitude,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  sitting  upon  sackcloth,  according  to 
their  country  rites,  prayed  for  the  king :  all  places  were 
filled  with  wailing  and  lamentation :  while  the  king,  who 
lay  in  an  upper  room,  beholding  the  people  thus  below  fall- 
ing prostrate  op  the  ground,  could  not  himself  refrain  from 
tears."  Antiq.  lib.  zix.  cap.  8, 1  2,  p.  951.  Here  we  see 
the  sitting  un  sackcloth,  resting  on  their  hams,  in  prayer, 
and  falling  prostrate  at  times  on  the  sackcloth,  was  a 
Jewish  observance  in  times  of  humiliation  and  distress. — 
<— Hakmsr. 

Ver.  9.  Then  shalt  thou  call,  and  the  Lord  shall 
answer ;  thou  shalt  cry,  and  he  shall  say,  Here 
I  am.  If  thou  take  away  from  the  midst  of  thee 
the  yoke,  the  putting  forth  of  the  finger,  and 
speaking  vanity. 

This  chapter  commences  with,  "  Cry  aloud,  spare  not, 
lift  up  thy  voice  like  a  trumpet,  and  show  my  people  their 
*  transgression,  and  the  house  of  Jacob  their  sms.^'  After 
this,  the  people  are  severely  reproved  for  their  hypocrisy, 
"  ye  fast  for  strife  and  debate,  and  smite  with  the  fist  of 
wickedness ;"  and  then  they  are  exhorted  to  cease  from 
their  oppre<<sions,  "  to  undo  the  heavy  burdens,  and  to  let 
the  oppressed  go  free,  and  that  ye  break  every  yoke."  It 
appears  they  were  tyrants  under  the  garb  of  sanctity,  and 
in  contempt  for  the  injnred,  they  took  delight  in  "putting 
forth  of  tne  linger,  and  speaking  vanity."  See  that  boast- 
ing tyrant,  when  addressing  his  humbled  antagonist,  he 
scowls  and  storms  "like  the  raging  sea,*'  and  then  lifts  up 
the  fore-finger  of  the  right  hand  to  the  height  of  his  head, 
and  moves  it  up  and  down,  to  show  that  punishment  of  a 
still  higher  aatup^  shall  be  the  award  of  the  victim  of  his 
wrath. — RoBBRTs. 

Ver.  10.  And  t/ thou  draw  out  thy  soul  to  the 
hun^fry,  and  satisfy  the  afflicted  soul;  then 
shall  thy  liirht  rise  in  obscurity,  and  thy  dark- 
ness be  as  the  noonday. 

Has  a  person  in  reference  to  temporal  cirenmstanccs  been 
in  great  difficulty,  has  he  been  delivered,  then  is  he  com- 
pared to  a  man  m  a  dark  place  who  suddenly  finds  a  light, 
which  enables  him  to  wallc  with  pleasnre  and  safety  in 
nis  appointed  way.  *'  Truei  truei  I  was  in  darkness,  but 
the  Iignt  has  come ;  it  shines  around  me ;  there  is  no 
shade."— RoBEBTs. 

Yer.  1 1.  And  the  Lord  shall  guide  thee  continu- 
ally, and  satisfy  thy  soul  in  droue^ht,  and  make 
iat  thy  bones :  and  thou  shalt  be  like  a  watered 
garden,  and  like  a  spring  of  water,  whose  wa- 
ters fiul  not. 

In  a  hot  climate  where  showers  seldom  ftill,  except  in  what 
is  called  the  rainy  season,  the  difference  between  a  well 
and  ill  watered  garden  is  most  striking.    I  remember  some 
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gardens  in  Afriea  wbert  they  eonld  lead  no  water  up 
tnem ;  the  plants  were  all  siunted^  sickly,  or  otiwrt  eooi* 
pletely  gone,  only  the  hole  left  where  the  faded  plant  had 
been.  The  sight  was  unpleasant,  and  caused  gloom  to 
apnear  in  eveiy  countenance :  they  were  pictures  of  deso- 
lation. But  in  other  gardens,  to  which  the  owners  could 
bring  daily  stipplies  of  water  from  an  everflowing  fountain, 
causing  it  to  traverse  the  garden,  every  plant  h^  a  green, 
healthy  appearance,  loadra  with  fruit,  in  different  stages 
towards  maturity,  with  fragrant  scent  proceeding  from  beds 
of  lovely  flowers ;  and  all  this  produced  by  the  virtue  God 
hath  put  into  the  single  article  of  water.— Oampbblu 

CHAPTER  UX. 
Yer.  4.  None  calleth  for  justice,  nor  OfUf  plead- 
eth  for  truth :  they  trust  in  vanity,  and  speak 
lies ;  they  conceive  mischief,  ana  bring  forth 
iniquity. 

See  on  Ps.  14.  29. 

Yer.  5.  They  hatch  cockatrices*  eggs,  and  weave 
the  spider's  web :  he  that  eateth  of  their  eggs 
dieth,  and  that  which  is  crushed  breaketh  out 
into  a  viper. 

See  onch.  U.  8. 

The  margin  has.  instead  of  coduUHu^  "  or  oMtrtP  So 
far  as  the  strength  of  the  poison  is  concerned,  I  believe 
there  is  sea  rely  any  difference  betwixt  the  ovijMirous  and 
the  viviparous  serpents.  The  eggs  of  the  former  are  gene- 
rally deposited  in  neaps  of  stones,  in  old  walls,  or  holes  in 
dry  places;  and  nndersome  circumstances,  (like  tliose  of  the 
lar^e  lizard,)  are  soft  and  yielding  to  the  touch.  The  plia- 
bility of  the  shell  mat  be  tbe  result  of  being  newly  laid,  as  I 
have  seen  some  shells  as  hard  as  those  of  other  eggs.  It  is 
said  of  the  plans  of  a  decidedly  wicked  and  talented  man, 
"  That  wretch !  he  hatches  serpents'  eggs."  *'  Beware  of  the 
fellow,  his  eggs  are  nearly  hatched/*  "  Ah  I  my  friend, 
touch  not  that  affair,  meddle  not  with  that  matter;  there  is 
a  serpent  in  the  shell."  "  Interfere  not,  interfere  not, 
young  serpents  are  coming  forth."  "  I  have  been  long  alv 
sent  from  my  home,  and  on  my  retuni  I  thought  that  I  • 
should  have  much  enjoyment,  but  on  opening  a  basket  to 
procure  some  cakes,  I  found  they  were  all  serpents,"  mean- 
mg,  instead  of  pleasure,  he  had  found  pain  on  his  return. 
"  I  touch  it  t  No,  no ;  the  last  time  I  did  so  the  shell  broln 
and  a  young  serpent  gave  me  a  bite,  which  has  poisoned  my 
whole  frame."— Roberts. 

Yer.  1 1.  We  roar  all  like  bears,  and  mourn  sore 
like  doves:  wc  look  for  judgment,  but  iktre  u 
none;  for  salvation,  MU  it  is  &r  off  from  us. 

Inpaiturition  those  animals  are  said  to  makea  tremendoos 
noise :  hence  people  in  poignant  sorrow  .say,  **  We  roar 
like  bears."  *'  Heard  you  not  the  widow's  cryjast  nigh*  1 
the  noise  was  like  that  of  a  she>bear."  "what  is  the 
fellow  raaring  about  1  he  is  like  a  she-bear."— RoBBaiv. 

Yer.  15.  Yea,  truth  fiiileth;  and  he  thai  depart- 
eth  from  evil  maketh  himself  a  prey:  ana  the 
Lord  saw  it,  and  it  displeased  nim  that  ihtrt 
wai  no  judgment. 

In  the  preceding  verses,  the  wickedness  of  the  abandoned 
Jews  is  strongly  portrayed;  and  when  they  began  to  con- 
fess their  sins  and  repent,  as  in  the  ninth  'and  fourteenth 
verses  inclusive,  they  were  by  some,  as  in  the  mar§rin,  **  ac- 
counted mad,"  in  consequence  of  their  change  of  views  and 
conduct.  It  is  an  amusing  fact,  that  when  the  heathen  be* 
come  very  attentive  to  the  directions  of  their  own  religion  • 
when  they  rigidlv  perform  the  prescribed  austerities; 
"  when  they  sell  themselves  to  the  gods,  and  appear  like 
men  of  another  world,"  they  are  "accomited  mad"  by  their 
neighbours.  On  the  other  hand,  should  a  man  begin  to 
dende  the  national  faith ;  should  ne  never  go  near  the  tem- 
ples^ and  laugh  at  idols  and  outward  cerem  mies,  thepeople 
again  exclaim, "  The  fellow  is  mad !"  Bat,  above  all.  should 
a  person  embrace  Christianity,  the  general  story  is^.f  ne  poor 
fellow  has  gone  mad.  "  Have  yon  heard  Sauplyan  has  hit* 
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eoneaCliriiliaiil*'— "No;  bat  I  have  heard  he  has  be- 
Mme  a  madmaiL"— Robbits. 

CHAPTER  LX. 
Ver.  6.  The  multitude  of  camels  shall  cover  thee, 
the  dromedaries  of  Midian  and  Ephah ;  all  they 
from  Sheba  shall  come:  they  shall  bring  gold 
and  incense;  and  they  shall  show  forth  the 
praises  of  the  Lord. 

That  species  of  camel  called  the  dromedary,  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  prodigioos  swiAness ;  the  Arabs  affirm- 
ing, that  it  will  run  over  as  much  ground  in  one  day,  as 
one  of  their  best  horses  will  perform  in  eight  or  ten.  If 
^this  be  true,  the  prophet  had  reason  to  call  it  the  '*  swift 
dromedary ;"  and  the  messengers  of  Esther  acted  wisely, 
in  choosing  this  animal  to  carry  their  important  despatches 
to  the  distant  provinces  of  that  immense  empire.  Dr.  Shaw 
had  frequent  opportunities,  in  his  travels,  of  verifying  the 
wondertul  accounts  of  the  Arabs  in  relation  to  the  swift- 
ness of  this  creature.  The  sheik  who  conducted  the  party 
to  Mount  Sinai,  rode  a  camel  of  this  kind,  and  would  fre- 
quently divert  them  with  a  display  of  its  abilities ;  he  would 
depart  fh)m  their  caravan,  reconnoitre  another  just  in 
view,  and  return  to  them  again  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour. — ^Pazton. 

Yer.  7.  All  the  flocks  of  Kedar  shall  be  gathered 
together  unto  thee,  the  rams  of  Nebaioth  shall 
minister  unto  thee :  they  shall  come  up  with 
acceptance  on  mine  altar,  and  I  will  glorify  the 
house  of  my  glory 

Here  we  have  unquestionably  another  metaphor,  to  illus- 
trate the  prosperity  and  influence  of  the  church  among  the 
heathen.  I  think,  therefore,  it  is  trifling  with  the  text,  to 
suppose  it  alludes  to  a  Zi^o^  possession  of  the  "  rams  of 
Nebaioth,"  "  the  floclra  of  Kedar,"  or  the  '*  dromedaries  of 
Midian."  I  believe  it  refers  to  the  peoj^  of  those  countries, 
who  are  spoken  of  in  the  passage,  under  the  names  of  the 
aninuils  for  which  their  localities  were  most  famous.  This 
•mode  of  speech  is  perfectly  oriental,  and  may  often  be  heard 
in  common  conversation.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  district 
of  Malliteevo  is  famous  for  its  numerous  bufialoes;  hence 
the  people  of  that  place,  when  they  go  to  another  town,  are 
often,  by  way  of  pleasantry,  called  bufialoes.  The  district 
of  Poonareen  abounds  with  the  wild  hog ;  and  it  excites  a 
smile  to  call  one  of  its  inhabitants  the  pand/v^  L  e.  pig  of 
Poonareen.  The  islands  opposite  North  Cevlon  are  noted 
for  shells,  and  when  the  islanders  come  to  the  towns,  it  is 
asked,  should  a  person  wish  to  have  a  little  merriment  at 
their  expense,  "  Wh^  do  these  shells  of  (he  islands  come 
hither  1"  Batticotta  is  celebrated  for  having  numerous  men 
who  are  expert  in  digging  tanks :  hence  all  the  people,  as 
circumstances  may  require,  are  humorously  called  ottar, 
t.  tf.  diggers.  I  think,  therefore,  the  figure  is  descriptive 
of  the  glory  of  the  church  in  the  acquisition  of  the  pboplc 
of  Midian,  Ephah;  of  Sheba,  of  Kedar,  and  Nebaicth.— 
Roberts. 

Ver.  8.  Who  are  these  that  fly  as  a  cloud,  and 
as  the  dove»  to  their  windows. 

In  this  passage,  he  beheld  in  vision  the  captive  Israelites, 
liberated  oy  the  decree,  and  encouraged  by  the  invitation 
of  Cyrus,  returning  witn  the  greatest  alacniy  to  the  land  of 
their  fkthers ;  and  exulting  at  the  sight,  he  cries  out  with 
aurprise  and  pleasure, "  Who  are  these  that  fly  as  doves  to 
their  windows  1"  The  prophet  -aj^parently  supposes,  that 
in  his  time,  buildings  for  the  reception  of  doves  were  very 
common.  And  tins  is  by  no  means  improbable ;  for,  when 
Maundrell  visited  Palestine,  dove-cots  were  numerous  in 
tome  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Is- 
pahan are  many  pigeon-houses  built  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
collecting  pigeons*  dung  for  manure.  The  extraordinary 
flights  ofpigeons  which  alight  upon  one  of  those  buildings, 
fuinibh  a  good  illustration  of  the  prophet's  vision.  Their 
creat  numbers  and  the  compactness  of  their  mass,  literally 
iix>k  like  a  cloud  at  a  distance,  and  obscure  the  sun  in  their 
pttfsagf .    In  some  parts  of  Egjrpt  are  numerous  whitened 


dove-cots  on  the  tops  of  the  hotises.  The  dove  flies  more 
swiftly  when  she  returns  to  the  windows  of  these  cots, 
than  when  she  leaves  them:  because  she  hastens  to  revisit 
her  young  which  she  had  left,  and  to  distribute  among  theia 
the  food  which  she  had  collected.  A  similar  passage  oc- 
curs in  Hosea :  "  They  shall  tremble  as  a  dove  out  of 
E^ypt:  and  as  a  dove  out  of  the  land  of  Assyria;  and  I 
will  place  them  in  their  houses,  saith  the  Lord."  They 
shall  fly  with  trepidation  |  or,  like  a  dove  trembling  for 
its  young,  or  alarmed  for  its  own  safety,  which  puts  forth 
its  ntmost  speed.  Phrases  of  this  kind  are  not  nncommoa 
in  the  sacred  writings;  thus,  when  Samuel  came  to  Beth- 
lehem, the  elders  of  the  town  trembled  at  liis  coming;  that 
is,  they  ran  out  with  trepidation  to  meet  him.  A  similar 
phrase  occurs  in  the  third  chapter  of  Hosea :  "  They  shall 
fear  to  the  Lord  and  his  goodness ;"  that  is,  they  shall  run 
with  trepidation  to  the  Lord  and  his  goodness  in  the  jitter 
days..  These  verbs  ('^'^n)  harad  and  ("^ru))  phahad,  which 
are  nearly  s3m>»nymous,  according  to  some  Jewish  writers, 
mean  only  to  return  with  haste.  Thas,  Aben  Ezra,  on  the 
last  quotation  from  the  prophecies  of  Hosea :  "  They  shall 
return  with  haste  to  the  Lord  and  his  goodness." — Axton. 

Ver.  11.  Therefore  thy  gates  shall  be  open  con- 
tinually; they  shall  not  be  shut  day  nor  night; 
that  men  may  bring  unto  thee  the  forces  of  the 
Qentiles,  and  that  their  kings  may  he  brought. 

Dr.  Boothroyd  says,  **  That  they  may  briifg  to  thee  the 
wealth  of  the  nations."  Of  a  wealthyman  who  is  continu- 
ally adding  to  his  stores,  it  is  said,  "His  gates  neiUier  day 
nor  night,  AKO-RAT-rmAM,  are  closed."  Also  it  is  said  of  a 
charitable  king,  "  His  ^tes  are  always  open."  So  in  those 
days  of  glorious  accession  to  the  church,  "  Her  doors  shall 
be  open  continually,  and  day  and  night  shall  the  Gentiles 
be  gathered  into  her  pale." — Robebts. 

Ver.  14.  The  sons  also  of  them  that  afflicted  thee 
shall  come  bending  unto  thee;  and  all  they 
that  despised  thee  shall  bow  themselves  down 
at  the  soles  of  thy  feet ;  and  they  shall  call 
thee,  The  city  of  the  Lord,  The  Zion  of  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel. 

"  Come  bending  unto  thee."  Who  in  the  East  has  not 
seen  the  humble  suppliant  come  bbkdino  to  ask  forgiveness 
or  to  entreat  a  favour  1  See  him  go  stooping  along,  with 
his  hands  spread  oulf  till  he  come  near  his  superior,  and 
then,  as  in  the  next  words,  he  bows  himself  down  at  his 
feet. — ^Roberts. 

CHAPTER  LXI. 
Ver.  3.  To  appoint  unto  them  that  mourn  in 
Zion,  to  give  unto  them  beauty  for  ashes^the  oil 
of  joy  for  mourning,  the  garment  of  praise  for 
the  spirit  of  heaviness:  that  they  might  be  call- 
ed xrees  of  Righteousness,  The  Planting  of 
the  Lord,  that  he  might  be  glorified. 

Perfumed  oils  are  very  expensive,  and  are  believed  to 
possess  MANT  virtues.  Except  for  medicinal  purnoses,  they 
are  used  only  on  joyous  ooeasions.  "  My  fnena,  why  are 
you  so  dejected  1  the  ^s  shall  give  you  parb-malatitaldx," 
i.  e,  precious  or  odoriferous  ointmenL — Roberts. 

Ver.  10.  I  will  pn^eatly  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  my 
soul  shall  be  joyful  in  my  God ;  for  he  hath 
clothed  me  with  the  garments  of  salvation,  h« 
hath  covered  me  with  the  robe  of  righteousness, 
as  a  bridegroom  decketh  himself  with  orna- 
ments, and  as  a  bride  adometh  herself  with  her 
jewels. 

It  would  be  considered  trnfortunate  in  the  extreme  for  a 
bride  to  be  married  without  having  on  numerous  jewels : 
hence  the  poorest  females,  those  who  have  not  a  farthing  in 
the  world,  Inay  be  seen  on  such  oocasioBs  literally  coraed 
with  jewels.  The  plan  is  this : — the  neigl  hours  and  friends 
of  the  poor  girl  lend  their  ornaments  ix  order  to  make  a 
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splendid  sbow :  and  I  have  not  known  an  instance  TezcepC 
when  lost)  of  tlkeir  not  being  returned ;  which  may  be  con- 
sidered a  remarkable  fact  among  people  who  are  not  very 
famed  for  honestjr.  Bat  tbe  bridegroom  also  has  namerons 
ear-rings,  neck-rinp,  chains,  breastplates,  and  finger-rings. 
"  I  will  greatly  rejoice  — ^  as  a  bridegroom/*  "  You 
apf<*ai  lobe  very  happy,  Chinnan  1" — "  Indeed  I  am  happy; 
ac4  it  is  like  the  joy  of  a  kaUe-^num^"  i.  e.  marriage. 
*'  Ah  I  my  heart  has  a  wedding  to^clay,''  says  the  man  who 
is  in  ffreat  pleasure.  "  Have  you  heard  of  the  joy  of  old 
Kandanl"  "  No,  why;  is  he  so  happy  V  "  Because  his 
daughter  has  kdlmdre-poUdl^**  i.  e.  literally,  changed  her  lees: 
meaning,  she  has  got  married.  "  Happy  man  shoalu  I 
have  been  if  my  daughter  had  not  changed  her  legs,"  says 
t'  e  father  whose  daughter  has  been  unfortunately  marriol. 
Roberts. 

CHAPTER  LXII. 

Ver.  4.  Thou  shah  no  more  be  termed  Foraaken : 
neither  shall  thy  land  any  more  be  termed 
Desolate :  but  thou  shalt  be  called  Hephzibah, 
and  thy  land  Beulah :  for  the  Lord  delighteth 
in  thee,  and  thy  land  shall  be  married. 

The  margin  has  for  Beulak^  nuirried,  A  sovereign  is 
spoken  of  as  being  married  to  his  dominions :  they  mutually 
depend  upon  each  other.  When  a  king  takes  possessions 
from  anotner,  he  is  said  to  be  married  to  them.  Thus  in 
that  day  shall  Gkid's  people,  and  their  inheritance,  be  mar- 
ried to  the  Lord. — RoBsaTs. 

Ver.  5.  For  €u  a  young  man  marrieth  a  virgfin, 
so  shall  thy  sons  marry  thee :  and  a$  the  bride- 
groom rejoiceth  over  the  bride,  so  shall  thy 
God  rejoice  over  thee. 

In  general,  no  youth  marries  a  winow :  such  a  thing  I 
scarcely  ever  heard  of,  nor  will  it  ever  be,  except  under  some 
extraordinary  circumstance,  as  in  the  case  of  a  queen, 
princess,  or  great  heiress.  Even  widowens  also,  if  possible, 
always  marry  virgins.— Robebts. 

Ver.  6.  I  have  set  watchmen  upon  thy  walla.  O 
Jerusalem,  tohieh  shall  never  hold  their  peoce 
day  nor  night :  ye  that  make  mention  of  the 
Lord,  keep  not  silence. 

The  image  In  this  place  is  taken  from  the  temple  service, 
in  which  there  was  appointed  a  constant  watch  day  ana 
night  by  tbe  Levites.  JXow  the  watches  in  the  East,  even 
to  this  day,  are  performed  by  a  loud  cry  from  time  to  time 
by  the  watchmen,  to  mark  the  time,  and  that  very  frequents 
ly,  and  in  order  to  show  that  they  themselves  are  constantly 
attentive  to  their  duty.  *'  The  watchmen  in  the  camp  of 
the  caravans  go  their  rounds,  crying  one  after  another,  Ood 
is  oTte,  he  is  merciful ;  and  often  add,  take  heed  to  yourselves/* 
(Tavemier.)  l^he  reader  will  observe  in  this  extract  how 
mention  is  made  of  the  name  of  Glod  by  the  watchmen. — 

—BUBUBB. 

Ver.  10.  Gk)  through,  go  through  the  gates ;  pre- 
pare ye  the  way  of  the  people ;  east  up,  cast 
up  the  highway ;  gather  out  the  stones ;  lift  up 
a  standam  for  the  people. 

The  situation  of  Babylon,  on  the  river  Euphrates,  must 
have  made  causeways  necessary  to  those  that  had  occasion 
to  go  thither  or  come  from  thence,  as  marks  set  up  must 
have  been  very  requisite  to  those  tnat  had  to  pass  tnroii^h 
the  deserts,  that  lay  between  Chaldea  and  Palestine :  to  both 
which  conveniences  Isaiah  seems  to  refer,  as  well  as  to  some 
other  circumstances  attending  eastern  travelling,  in  that 

Eassage  in  which  he  prophetically  describes  tbe  return  of 
srael  from  Babylon.  The  passage  I  mean  is  in  the  dose 
of  the  G2A  chapter :  '<  Qo  through,  go  through  the  gates ; 
prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  people,  cast  up,  cast  up  Uie  high- 
way ;  gather  out  the  stones;  lift  up  a  standard  lor  the  peo- 
ple. Behold,  the  Loan  hath  proclaimed  unto  the  end  or  the 
world,  Say  ye  to  the  daughter  of  Zion,  Behold,  thy  salva- 
tion cometh." 


Irwin,  speaking  of  his  passing  through  the  deserts  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Nile,  m  his  going  m>m  Upper  Egypt  to 
Cairo,  tells  us,  "  that  after  leaving  a  certain  valley  which 
he  mentions,  their  road  lay  over  level  ground.  As  it  would 
be  next  to  an  impossibility  to  find  the  way  over  these  stony 
flats,  where  the  heavy  foot  of  a  camel  leaves  no  impression, 
the  different  bands  of  robbers,  wild  Arabs  he  means,  who 
ftrequent  that  desert,  have  heaped  up  stones  at  unequal  dis- 
tances, for  their  direction  through  this  desert.  We  have 
derived  great  assistance  from  the  robbers  in  this  respect, 
who  are  our  guides  when  the  marks  either  fail,  or  are  un- 
intelligible to  us."  After  which  he  remarks,  that  if  it  be 
considered,  that  this  road  to  Cairo  is  seldom  trodden,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  those  persons  they  had  with  them,  as  con- 
ductors, were  frequewy  at  a  loss  to  determine  tneir  way 
through  this  desert.  The  learned  know  very  well,  that 
there  are  many  great  deserts  in  various  parts  of  the  East, 
and  in  particular  a  great  desert  between  Babylon  and  Judea: 
and  as  Judea  was,  in  the  time  of  the  captivity,  an  abandonea 
country,  at  least  as  to  a  great  part  of  it,  and  the  road  through 
that  desert  migbt  have  been  much  neglected,  is  it  not  rea- 
sonable to  suppose,  that  the  piling  up  heaps  of  stones  might 
actually  be  ot  considerable  importance,  to  facilitate  the  re- 
turn or  Israel  into  their  own  country  1  And  if  not^is  it  not 
natural  to  suppose  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their  return 
might  be  represented  by  want  of  such  works  7  And  conse- 
quently, that  that  clause  should  be  rendered,  not  gather  out 
the  stones^  but  throw  ye  up  heaps  of  stones^  that  you  may  be 
directed  in  your  march  through  the  most  difficult  and  aan- 
gerous  places  where  you  are  to  pass.  It  is  certain  the  word 
"hyfs  saklteloOf  that  is  used  here  is,  confessedly,  in  every  other 
place  but  one.  Is.  v.  2,  used  to  signify  the  throwiog  stones 
at  a  person,  after  which  they  were  wont  to  cover  them  with 
a  heap  of  tnem,  as  a  memorial  of  what  was  done;  see  par- 
ticularly the  account  of  tbe  punishment  of  Achan,  Josh.  vii. 
36,  26;  now  it  must  appear  somewhat  Strang,  that  the 
same  word  should  signify  gathering  stones  up  in  order  to 
take  them  away,  and  also,  on  the  contrary,  to  cover  over  a 
person  or  a  spot  with  them,  thrown  up  on  a  heap.  And 
especially  when  the  stoning  the  ways,  tnat  is,  pouring  down 
heaps  of  stone,  at  proper  distances,  to  direct  travellers  in 
danger  of  mistaking  their  way,  is  so  natural  a  thought  in 
this  passage ;  while  we  find  few  or  no  traces  of  the  gather- 
ing stones  out  of  an  eastern  road,  to  make  journeying  more 
pleasant  to  the  traveller. — Hirmbb. 

CHAPTER  LXIII. 

Ver.  1.  Who  t^this  thatcometh  from  Edom,  with 
died  garments  from  Bozrah  ?  this  thai  is  glori- 
oua  in  his  apparel,  travelling  in  th#  greatness 
of  his  strengtn  ?  I  that  speak  in  righteousneis, 
mighty  to  save.  2.  Wherefore  art  thou  red  in 
thine  apparel,  and  thy  garments  like  him  that 
treadeth  in  the  wine-fat?  3.  I  have  trodden 
the  wine-press  alone ;  and  of  the  people,  there 
was  none  with  me :  for  I  will  tread  them  in 
mine  anger,  and  trample  them  in  my  fury ;  and 
their  blood  shall  he  sprinkled  upon  my  gar- 
ments, and  I  will  stain  all  my  raiment 

The  treading  of  ^pes  and  olives  Is  a  custom  to  which 
fVequent  reference  is  made  by  the  inspired  writers.  The 
glorious  Redeemer  of  the  church  appeared  in  a  vision  to 
die  prophet,  in  the  garb  and  mien  of  a  mighty  conqueror 
returning  in  triumph  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  drew 
from  him  this  admirine  interrogation:  "Who  is  this  that 
Cometh  fh>m  Edom^  with  died  garments  from  Bozrah  I 
this  that  is  glorious  in  his  apparel,  travelling  in  the  great- 
ness of  his  strength  V*  To  whicn  the  Saviour  answers : 
"I  that  speak  in  righteousness,  mighty  to  save.**  The 
prophet  resumes:  "wherefore  art  thou  red  in  thine  ap- 
parel, and  thy  garments  like  him  that  treadeth  in  the  wine- 
fat  V*  And  Jehovah  Jesus  replies :  "  I  have  trodden  tha 
wine-press  alone ;  and  of  the  people,  there  was  none  with 
me;  for  I  will  tread  them  in  mine  anger,  and  trample 
them  in  my  fury ;  and  their  blood  shall  be  sprinkled  upon 
my  garments,  and  I  will  stain  all  my  raiment."  As  the 
raiment  of  the  treader  was  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  the 
grapes,  so  were  the  garments  of  the  Redeemer,  w  '* 
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.blood  at  his  eneniiw.  that  were  as  efiectaaUy  and  easily 
.crushed  by  his  aimlgaty  power,  as  are  the  clusters  of  the 
TiiuB  whea  fiiUy  ripe,  beDeath  the  feet  of  the  treader. 
The  same  figure  is  employed  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  to 
express  ihe  decisive  and  tearful  destruction  which  awaits 
the  man  of  sin  and  his  coadjutors,  that  refuse  to  turn 
from  the  error  of  their  way :  "  And  another  angel  came 
out  from  the  altar,  which  had  power  over  fire ;  and  cried 
^with  a  loud  ciy  to  him  that  hacl  the  sharp  sickle,  saying, 
Thrust  in  thy  sharp  sickle,  and  gather  the  clusters  of  the 
vine  of  the  earth,  and  cast  it  into  the  great  wine-press  of 
the  wrath  of  God.  And  the  wine-press  was  trodden  with^ 
out  the  city,  and  blood  came  out  of  the  wine-press,  even 
unto  the  horses'  bridles,  by  the  space  of  a  thousand  and 
six  hundred  furlong."  The  new  wines  in  some  places, 
are  always  poured  mto  casks  that  had  been  kept  for  ages, 
and  afler  remaining  on  the  old  lees  of  former  years,  are 
drawn  off  for  use,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  quality  of 
the  wine.  To  this  practice  the  words  of  the  prophet  evi- 
dently refer ;  "  Ana  in  this  mountain  shall  the  Lord  of 
host3  make  unto  all  people  a  feast  of  fat  things,  a  feast 
of  wines  on  the  lees,  of  (at  things  full  of  marrow,  of  wines 
on  the  lees  well  refined."— Paxton. 

The  manner  of  pressing  grapes  is  as  follows :  having 
placed  them  in  a  hogshead,  a  man  with  naked  feet  gets  in 
and  treads  the  grapes :  in  about  half  an  hour's  time,  the 
juice  is  forced  out:  he  then  turns  the  lowest  grapes  up- 
permost, and  treads  them  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
longer:  this  is  sufficient  to  squeeze  the  good  juice  out  of 
thexn,  for  an  additional  pressure  would  even  crush  the 
unripe  grapes,  and  give  the  whole  a  disagreeable  flavour. — 

BiTBDBR.  * 

Yer.  13.  That  led  them  through  the  deep,  as  a 
horse  in  the  wilderness,  thai  they  should  not 
stumble  1  14.  As  a  beast  goeth  down  into  the 
iralley,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  causeth  him  to 
rest ;  so  didst  thou  lead  thy  people,  to  make  thy- 
self a  gbrious  name. 

The  prophet  Isaiah   makes  an  allusion  to  the  horse, 

which  is  apt,  from  the  difference  of  our  manners  and  feel- 

.  ings,  to  leave  an  unfavourable  impression  tipon  the  mind ; 

it  occurs  in  the  sixty-third  chapter,  and  runs  in  these 

terms :  "  That  led  them  through  the  deep,  as  a  horse  in 

the  wUdemess,  that  thev  should  not  stumble.    As  a  beast 

goeth  down  into  the  valley,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  caused 

nfm  to  rest :  so  didst  thod  lead  thy  people,  to  make  thyself 

a  glorious  name."    If  these  words  be  understood  as  merely 

Rierring  t#the  imobstmcted  course  of  a  single  horse  in  the 

plain,  and  the  descent  of  a  beast  into  the  valley  to  repose, — 

the  allusion,  more  especially  considering  the  general  beauty 

'and  sublimity  which  characterize  the  style  of  Isaiah,  seems 

rather  flat  and  mean)   and  this  is  the  more  surprising, 

I  when  it  is  considerwi,  that  the  prophet  is  here  describing  a 

.scene  by  which  the  liord  acquired  to  himself  a  glorious 

name,  and  whiclL  by  consequence,  demanded  no  common 

strength  or  magnificence  of  thought.    Nor  does  it  appear 

« for  what  reason,  in  order  to  rest,  a  herd  should  descend 

inlo  a  valley;  lor  the  hills  must  be  eqoally  pleasing  and 

comfortable  places  of  repose  as  the  vales.    We  shall  find 

it  in  the  manners  of  the  Arabian,  to  which  the  simile  refers ; 

'■nd  a  very  little  attention  is  necessary  to  convince  a  dis- 

passioBate  inquirer,  that  the  image  is  most  lively  and  mag- 

'  nificent. 

The  original  Hebrew  term  (ote)  sous,  in  the  singular 
number,  denotes  both  a  single  horse,  and  a  body  of  cavalry. 
'  In  the  same  manner  we  use  the  word  horse,  to  express  a 
single  animal  of  that  species,  and  at  other  times,  the  horse- 
men of  an  army.  In  toe  book  of  Exodus,  sous  denotes  the 
horsemen  of  Pharaoh's  army  who  pursued  after  the  tribes 
of  Israel.  But  if  it  denote  the  horse  of  an  Egyptian  army, 
'  it  may,  with  equal  propriety,  denote  the  horse  or  cavalry  of 
an  Arabian  tnbe.  Now,  Arabian  horses  are  remarkable 
for  the  surprising  swiftness  with  which  they  escape  the  hot« 
le&t  pursuit  of  their  enemies.  In  two  hours  after  an  alarm 
if  given,  the  Arabs  strike  their  tents,  and  with  their  fami- 
lies, and  their  whole  property,  plunge  into  the  deepest  re- 
cesses of  their  sandy  deserts,  which  the  boldest  and  most 
exasperated  enemy  dares  not  invade.  In  the  time  of  De  la 
Roque,  the  great  emir  of  Mount  Garmel  had  a  mare  which 


he  valued  at  more  thaa  ive  thousand  crowns.  The  Aiabi* 
ans,  it  seems,  prefer  the  female  to  the  male  because  it  is 
more  gentle,  auent,  and  able  to  endure  (atigue,  hunger,  and 
thirst ;  qualities  in  which,  they  have  found  nom  experience^ 
the  former  excels  the  latter.  The  mare  which  the  emir  or 
prince  of  Carmel  rode,  had  carried  him  three  days  and  three 
nights  together,  without  eatine  or  drinking,  and  by  this 
means  effectually  saved  him  Kom  the  pursuit  of  bis  ene-> 
mies.  This  account  entirely  removes  tne  apparent  mean- 
ness of  the  prophetic  representaiioa,  and  imparts  a  liveli- 
ness and  dignity  to  the  descriotion.  At  the  moment  when 
Pharaoh  and  his  army  thought  the  people  of  Israel  were 
completely  in  their  power,  shut  in  by  inesea  and  the  mount- 
ains, that  they  could  not  escape,^ike  the  Arab  horsemen, 
they  decamped,  and  through  the  sea  marched  into  the  des- 
ert, whither  their  enemies  were  unable  to  follow.  If  the 
Arabian  horses  are  not  so  sure-footed  as  the  mule,  which 
Dr.  Shaw  affirms,  it  will  account  for  the  next  clause  in  the 
same  verse :  '*  As  a  horse  in  the  wilderness,  they  should 
not  stumble."  The  departure  of  Israel  IVom  the  land  of 
Egypt  was  sudden,  ana  their  movements  were  rapid,  like 
those  of  an  Arab,  whom  hiA  enemy  has  surprised  in  hix 
camp:  yet  no  misfortune  befell  them  in  their  retreat,  as  at 
times  overtakes  the  swiftest  and  surest-footed  horses.  The 
next  verse  may  be  explained  by  the  same  custom :  "  As  a 
beast  or  herd  goeth  clown  into  the  valley,  so  the  Bjnrit  ot 
the  Lord  caused  him  to  rest."  The  Arab,  decamping  at 
the  first  alarm,  marches  off  with  his  flocks  and  herdsL  his 
wife  and  children,  into  the  burning  deserts.  This  he  does, 
not  from  choice,  but  for  safety ;  and  by  consequence,  how 
proper  and  agreeable  soever  the  hills  may  be  for  pasturage, 
m  times  of  alarm  or  danger,  the  deep  sequestered  valley 
must  be  far  more  desirable.  The  custom  of  the  Arabs  in 
Barbary,  stated  by  Dr.  Shaw,  finely  illustrates  this  figure. 
About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  his  party  began  to  look 
out  for  the  encampment  of  ftome  Arabian  horde,  who,  to 
prevent  such  numerous  parties  as  his  from  living  at  free 
charges  upon  them,  take  care  to  pitch  in  woods,  valleys,  or 
places  the  least  conspicuous.  And  he  confesses,  that  it  they 
had  not  diwovered  tneir  flocks,  the  smoke  of  their  tents,  or 
heard  the  barking  of  their  dogs,  they  had  either  not  found 
the  encampment  at  all,  or  with  extreme  difficulty. — ^Paxton. 

CHAPTER  LXIV. 

Ver.  5.  Thou  meetest  him  that  rejoiceth  and 
worketh  rigiiteonsness ;  those  that  remember 
thee  in  thy  ways :  behold,  thou  art  wroth ;  for 
we  have  sinned :  in  those  is  continuance,  and 
we  shall  be  saved. 

Does  a  man  expect  a  guest  for  whom  he  has  a  great 
regard,  he  goes  forth  to  meet  him.  Not  to  do  so  would 
show  a  great  deficiency  in  affection  and  etiquette. — Ron- 

BBTS. 

CHAPTER  LXV, 

Yer.  3.  A  people  that  provoketh  me  to  anger  con* 
tinually  to  my  face ;  that  sacrificeth  in  rardens, 
and  bumeth  mcense  upon  altars  of  brick. 

See  on  ch.  1. 29. 

Yer.  4.  Which  remain  among  the  graresi,  and 
lodffe  in  the  monuments ;  which  eat  swine's 
flesh,  and  broth  of  abominable  things  i$  tfs  their 
vessels ;  5.  Which  say,  Stand  by  Uiyself,  come 
not  near  to  me;  for  I  am  holier  than  thou. 
These  are  a  smoke  in  my  nose,  a  fire  that 
bumeth  all  the  day. 

'*Come  not  near  to  me,  for  I  am  holier  than  thou." 
Here  we  have  another  instance  of  the  gbring  wickedness 
of  the  Jews,  in  their  imitation  of  the  heathen  devntf  ts,  who 
resembled  the  Hindoo  Togees.  Those  men  are  so  isolated 
by  their  superstition  and  penances,  that  ihej  hold  but  little 
intercourse  with  the  rest  of  mankind.  They  wander  about 
in  the  dark  in  the  place  of  burning  the  dead,  or  "  amoo^ 
the  graves;"  there  they  affect  to  hold  converse  with  evil 
and  other  spirits ;  and  there  they  pretend  to  receive  inti- 

i  nations  respecting  .he  destinies  of  others.    They  will  eat 
things  which  are  rellgiotosly  clean  or  unclean  y  they  neither 


Chap.  66. 
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wash  their  bod:>s,  nor  comb  their  hair,  nor  eat  their  nails, 
nor  wear  clothes.  They  are  counted  to  be  moU  holy,  among 
ch^l^ople,  and  are  looked  apcm  as  beings  of  another  world. 

-ROBfiRTi. 

Ver.  22.  For  as  the  days  of  the  tree  are  the  dajB 
of  my  people. 

The  people  of  the  East  hare  a  particolar  desire  for  long 
life ;  hence  one  of  their  best  and  most  acceptable  wishes  is, 
'*  May  you  live  a  thoasand  years."  "  May  you  live  as  long 
as  the  aalirlreeJ*  i.  e.  the  banyan  or  ficus  indica.  I  never 
saw  a  tree  of  tnat  description  dead,  except  when  struck  by 
iiffhtning.  And  to  cut  one  down  would,  in  the  estimation 
or  a  Hindoo,  be  almost  as  ^reat  a  sin  as  the  taking  of  life. 
I  do  not  think  this  tree  will  die  of  itself,  because  it  con- 
tinues to  let  fall  its  own  supporters,  and  will  march  over 
acres  of  land  if  not  interrupted.  Under  its  gigantic  branches 
the  beasts  of  the  forests  screen  themselves  from  the  heat  of 
the  sun ;  and  under  its  sacred  shade  may  be  seen  the  most 
valued  temples  of  the  Hindoos. — Roberts. 

CHAPTER  LXVI. 
Ver.  12.  For  thus  saitb  the  Lord,  Behold,  I  will 
extend  peace  to  her  like  a  river,  and  the  glory 
of  the  Grentiles  like  a  flowing  stream :  then 
shall  ye  suck,  ye  shall  be  borne  upon  Aer  sides, 
and  he  dandl^  upon  her  knees.  13.  As  one 
whom  his  mother  comforteth,  so  will  I  comfort 
you ;  and  ye  shall  be  comforted  in  Jerusalem. 

The  native  females  of  South  Africa,  when  at  home, 
literally  carry  about  their  children  on  tneir  side,  putting 
one  leg  of  the  child  behind,  and  the  other  before  her,  and 
resting  on  the  upper  part  of  ihe  hip.  The  child  clings  to 
her  side,  and  from  ttie  prolon^tion  of  her  breasts,  the 
mother  can  conveniently  suckle  it,  without  moving  it  tfom 
its  place.  When  I  saw  thi»  done,  it  had  always  a  very 
affectionate  appearance.  When  tbey  travel,  or  are  fleeing 
ttom  an  enemy,  they  carry  their  children  on  their  back, 
under  their  cloak,  their  heads  only  being  visible.  The  fe- 
males in  the  Sooth  Sea  Islands  have  the  same  custom. 
Whether  that  part  of  the  passage  has  an  allusion  to  a  sim- 
ilar practice  existing  among  Jewish  females,  I  know  not ; 
but  tnis  I  know,  that  on  witnessing  the  African  cnstom,  I 
thought  of  the  above  text,  which  refets  to  a  peaceftil  and 
prosperous  period,  when  God  should  act  in  the  kindest 
manner  towards  his  ransomed  people.  To  me.  when  I  saw 
it,  it  bad  the  appearance  of  peace,  secvityi  and  affisction. — 
Cabipbell. 

Ver.  17.  They  that  sanctify  themselves,  and  purify 
themselves  in  the  gardiens,  behind  one  tree  in 
the  midst,  eating  swine's  flesh,  and  the  abomina^ 
tion,  and  the  mouse,  shall  be  consumed  together, 
saith  the  Lord. 

Not  only  sacred  groves  in  general,  but  the  centres  of 
such  groves  in  special,  were,  as  the  Abb6  Banier  has  ob- 
served, made  nse  of  for  temples  by  the  first  and  most 
ancient  heathens.  Some  one  tree  in 'the  centre  of  each 
such  grove  was  usually  had  in  more  eminent  and  special 
vcnerati-^n,  being  made  the  penetrate  or  more  sacred  place, 
which,  doubtless,  they  intended  as  the  anti-symbol  of  the 
tree  of  life,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  good  ana  evil,  in  the 
midst  of  the  garden  of  Eden.  To  this  stranee  abuse  alhides 
that  prophetic  censure  of  some,  who  sancfined  and  purified 
themselves  with  the  waters  of  their  sacred  fbontams  and 
rivers  in  the  gardens  or  groves,  behind  one  tree  in  the 
mi  dst. — BuRDBR* 

Ver.  20.  And  they  shall  bring  all  your  brethren 
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for  an  oflfering  unto  the  Lord,  out  of  all  na- 
tions, upon  horses,  and  in  chariots,  and  in  lit- 
ters, and  upon  mules,  and  upon  swift  beasts,  to 
my  holy  mountain  Jerusalem,  saith  the  Lord, 
as  the  children  of  Israel  bring  an  oflfering  in  a 
clean  vessel  into  the  house  of  the  Lord. 

The  editor  of  the  Ruins  of  Palmyra  tells  us.  that  the 
caravan  ihev  formed,  to  go  to  that  place,  consisted  of  about 
two  hundred  personsi  and  about  the  same  number  of  beasts 
of  carriage,  which  were  an  odd  mixtare  of  horses,  camels, 
mules,  and  asses ;  but  there  is  no  account  of  any  vehicle 
drawn  on  wheels  in  that  expedition ;  nor  do  we  find  an  ac- 
count of  such  things  in  other  eastern  journeys.  There  are, 
however,  some  vehicles  among  them  used  for  the  sick,  or 
for  persons  of  high  distinction.  So  Pitts  observes,  in  his 
account  of  his  return  from  Mecca,  that  at  the  head  of  each 
division  some  great  gentleman  or  officer  was  carried  in  a 
thing  like  a  horse-litter,  borne  by  two  camels,  one  before  and 
anoUier  behind,  which  was  covered  all  ov«r  withseardoth, 
and  over  that  again  with  green  broadcloth^  and  set  forth- 
very  handsomely.  If  he  had  a  wife  attending  him,  she  was. 
carried  in  another.  This  is  apparently  a  mark  of  distino* 
tion.  There  is  another  eastern  vehicle  used  in  their  jour- 
neys, which  Thevenot  calls  a  coune.  He  tells  us,  the 
counes  are  hampers,  like  cradles,  carried  uoon  camels', 
backs,  one  on  each  side,  having  a  back,  heaa,  and  sides, 
like  the  great  chairs  sick  people  sit  in.  A  Aan  rides  in. 
each  of  these  counes,  and  over  them  they  lay  a  covering, 
which  keeps  them  both  from  the  rain  and  sun,  leaving^  as  it 
were,  a  wmdow  before  and  behind  upon  Ihe  camel's  back. 
The  riding  in  these  is  also,  according  to  Maillet,  a  mark  of 
distinction;  for,  speakins^  of  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  he 
says  ladies  of  any  fixure  have  litters ;  others  are  carried  sit- 
ting in  chairs,  made  like  covered  cages,  haneing  on  both  sides, 
of  a  camel ;  and  as  for  ordinary]  women,  tney  are  mounted 
on  camels  without  such  conveniences,  ader  the  manner  of 
the  Arab  women,  and  cover  themselves  from  sight,  and  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  as  well  as  they  can,  with  their  veils.  These 
are  the  vehicles  which  are  m  present  use  in  the  Levant* 
Coaches,  on  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Russel  assures  us,  are  not 
in  use  at  Alepjx) ;  nor  do  we  meet  with  any  account  of  theii, 
commonly  usmg  them  in  any  other  part  of  the  East:  bat 
one  would  imagine,  that  if  ever  such  conveniences  as 
coaches  had  been  in  use,  they  would  not  have  been  laid 
aside  in  countries  where  ease  and  elegance  are  so  much 
consulted. 

As  the  caravans  of  the  returning  Israelites  are  described' 
1)y  the  prophet,  as  composed,  like  Mr.  Dawkin*s  to  Palmyra, 
of  horses  and  mules,  and  swift  beasts :  so  are  we  to  under- 
stand, I  imagine,  the  other  terms  of  tne  litters  and  counes. 
rather  than  of  coaches,  which  the  margin  mentions ;  or  of 
covered  wagons,  which  some  Dutch  commentators  suppose 
one  of  the  words  may  signify,  unluckily  transferring  the 
customs  of  their  own  country  to  the  East ;  or  of  chariots,  in 
our  common  sense  of  the  word.  For  though  our  translators 
have  given  us  the  word  ckariol.  in  many  passages  of  scrip- 
ture, those  wheel-vehicles  whicn  those  writers  speak  of,  an4 
which  our  version  renders  chariots,  seem  to  have  been  mere 
warlike  machines;  nor  do  we  ever  read  of  ladies  riding  in 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  a  word  derived  from  the  same 
original  is  made  use  of  for  a  seat  any  how  moved,  such  as 
the  mercy-seat,  1  Chron.  xxzviii.  16,  where  our  translatois 
have  used  the  word  chariot,  but  which  was  no  more  of  a 
cliariot,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  than  a  litter  is ; 
it  is  made  use  of  also  for  that  sort  of  seat  mentioned  Lew, 
XV.  9,  which  they  have  rendered  saddle,  but  which  sjeems 
to  mean  a  litter,  or  a  coune.  In  these  venicles  many  of  the 
Israelites  were  to  be  conducted,  according  to  the  prophet, 
not  on  the  account  of  sickness,  but  to  mark  out  the  emi> 
nence  of  those  Jews,  and  to  express  the  great  respect  their 
conductors  should  have  for  them.— Habmbb. 


JEREMIAH. 


CHAPTER  I. 
Vet.  11.  Moreover,  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
unto  me,  saying,  Jeremiah,  what  seest  thou  ? 
And  I  said,  I  see. a  rod  of  an  almond-tree. 
12.  Then  said  the  Lord  unto  me,  Thou  hast 
well  seen :  for  I  will  hasten  my  word  to  per- 
form it 

The  almond-tree,  so  ireqnently  mentioned  in  the  sacred 
writings,  was  called  by  the  Hebrews  skakad^  from  a  verb 
which  signifies  to  awake,  or  watch ;  because  it  is  the  first 
tree  which  feels  the  genial  influences  of  the  sun,  after  the 
withering  rl^urs  of  winter.  It  flowers  in  the  month  of 
January,  and  in  the  warm  southern  latitudes  brings  its 
fruit  to  maturity  in  March.  To  the  forwardness  of  the  al- 
mond, the  Lord  seems  to  refer  in  the  vision  with  which  he 
favoured  his  servant  Jeremiah :  '^  The  word  of  the  Lord 
came  unto  me,  saying,  Jeremiah,  what  seest  thou  1  And  I 
said,  I  see  a  rod  of  an  almond-tree.  Then  said  the  Lord 
unto  me,  Thou  hast  well  seen ;  for  1  will  hasten  my  word 
to  perform  it:"  or  rather.  "I  am  hastening,  or  watching 
over  my  wora  to  fulfil  it."  In  this  manner  it  is  rendered 
by  the  Seventy,  syp'iyopa  tyta  twt :  and  b^  the  Vulgafe,  Vi- 
gilabo  ef^  super  vetecim  meam.  This  is  the  first  vision 
with  which  the  prophet  was  honoured ;  and  his  attention  is 
roused  by  a  very  significant  emblem  of  that  severe  correc- 
tion with  which  the  Most  High  was  hastening  to  visit  his 
people  for  their  iniquitv:  and  from  the  species  of  tree  to 
which  th^  rod  belonged,  he  is  warned  of  its  near  approach. 
The  idea  which  the  appearance  of  the  almond  rod  sugpnest- 
ed  to  his  mind,  is  confirmed  by  the  exposition  of  Qod  him- 
self: **  I  am  watching  over,  or  on  account  of  my  word,  to 
fulfil  it ;"  and  this  double  mode  of  instruction,  first  by  em- 
blem, and  then  by  exposition,  was  certainly  intended  to 
make  a  deeper  impression  on  the  mind,  both  of  Jeremiah 
and  the  people  to  whom  he  was  sent  It  is  probable,  that 
the  rods  which  the  princes  of  Israel  bore,  were  scions  of  the 
almond-tree,  at  once  the  ensign  of  their  ofiice,  ^d  the  eim 
blem  of  their  vigilance.  Sucn,  we  know  from  the  testimo- 
ny of  scripture,  was  the  rod  of  Aaron ;  which  renders  it 
exceedingly  probable  that  the  rods  of  the  other  chiefs  were 
firom  the  same  tree :  "  And  Moses  spake  unto  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  everv  one  of  their  princes  gave  him  a  rod 
apiece,  for  each  prince,  according  to  their  lathers'  houses, 
twelve  rods ;  and  the  rod  of  Aaron  was  among  their  rods 
. . .  and  behold  the  rod  of  Aaron,  for  the  house  of  Levi,  was 
budded,  and  brought  forth  buds,  and  bloomed  blossoms,  and 
yielded  almonds.'"  The  almond  rod  of  Aaron,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  Parkhurst,  which  was  withered  and  dead,  and  by  the 
miraculous  power  of  Gkxi  made  to  bud  and  blossom,  and 
bring  forth  almonds,  was  a  very  proper  emblem  of  him 
Who  first  arose  fVom  the  grave;  ami  as  the  light  and 
warmth  of  the  vernal  son  seems  first  to  afiect  the  same 
Bjrmbolical  tree,  it  was  with  great  propriety  that  the  bowls 
of  the  ffolden  candlestick  were  shaped  like  almonds.  The 
hoarv  nead  is  beautifully  compared  by  Solomon  to  the  al- 
mona-tree,  covered  in  the  earliest  days  of  spring  with  its 
snow-white  flowers,  before  a  single  leaf  has  budded :  **  The 
almond-tree  shall  flourish,  and  the  grasshopfter  shall  be  a 
burden,  and  desire  shall  fail."  Man  has  existed  in  this 
world  but  a  few  days,  when  old  age  begins  to  appear; 
•heds  its  snows  upon  his  head ;  prematurely  nips  his  hopes, 
darkens  his  earthly  prospBcts,  and  hurries  him  into  the 
(rfave.— Paxtom. 

Ver.  13.  And  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto 
me  the  second  time,  saying,  What  seest  thou  ? 
And  I  said,  I  see  a  seethmg-poC,  and  the  face 
thereof  is  towards  the  north.     14.  Then  the 


Lord  said  unto  me,  Out  of  the  north  an  enl 
shall  break  forth  upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land. 

To  compensate  in  some  measure  for  the  scarcity  of  fue^ 
the  Orientals  endeavour  to  consume  as  little  as  possible  in 
preparing  their  victuals.  For  this  purpose  they  make  a 
hole  in  their  dwellings,  about  a  fool  and  a  half  deep,  in 
which  they  put  their  earthen  pots,  with  the  meat  in  them, 
closed  up,  aoont  the  half  above  the  middle;  three  fourth 
parts  they  lay  about  with  stone-s,  and  the  fourth  rart  is  leA 
open,  through  which  they  fling  in  their  dried  dung,  and 
any  other  combustible  sulistances  they  can  procure,  which 
bum  immediately,  and  produce  so  great  a  heat,  that  the  pot 
becomes  as  hot  as  if  it  stood  ovei  a  strong  fire  of  coals;  so 
that  thev  boil  tbeir  meat  with  greater  expedition  and  much 
less  fuel,  than  it  can  be  done  upon  the  nearih.  The  hole 
in  which  the  pot  is  set,  has  an  aperture  on  one  side,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  fuel,  which  seems  to  be  what  Jer- 
emiah calls  the  face  of  the  pot :  "  I  see,"  said  ihe  prophei, 
"  a  pot,  and  the  face  thereof  is  towards  the  north;"  intima- 
ting that  the  fuel  to  beat  it  was  to  be  brought  from  that  ouar- 
ter.  This  emblematical  prediction  was  fulfilled  when  Neb- 
uchadnezzar, whose  dominions  lay  to  the  north  of  Palestine, 
led  his  armies  against  Jerusalem,  and  overturned  the  thrones 
of  the  house  of  David. — Paxton. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Ver.  6.  Neither  said  they,  Where  is  the  Lord 
that  brought  us  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
that  led  us  through  the  wilderness ;  through  a 
land  of  deserts,  and  of  pits ;  through  a  land  of 
drought,  and  of  the  shadow  of  death ;  through 
a  land  that  no  man  passed  through,  and  where 
no  man  dwelt  ? 

The  account  that  Mr.  Irwin  has  given  of  that  part  of  this 
wilderness  which  lies  on  the  western  side  of  the  Red  Sea, 
through  the  northern  part  of  which  Israel  actually  paised, 
very  much  corresponds  with  this  description,  and  may 
serve  to  illustrate  it.  When  it  is  described  as  a  land  with- 
out water,  we  are  not  to  suppose  it  is  absolutely  without 
springs,  but  only  that  water  is  very  scarce  there.  Irwin 
accordingly  found  it  so.  On  the  first  day  aAer  his  setting 
out,  having  only  travelled  five  miles,  thev  filled  thirty  wa- 
ter-skins from  the  river  Nile,  but  which  be  thought  might 
prove  little  enough  for  their  wants,  before  they  reached  the 
next  watering-place  They  travelled,  according  to  tbeir 
computation,  nAy-four  miles  farther,  before  they  found, 
three  days  after,  a  spring,  at  which  they  could  procure  a 
fresh  supply ;  and  this  was  a  new  discovery  to  their  guides, 
and  for  which  they  were  indebted  to  a  very  particular  ao> 
cident.  It  was  not  till  the  following  day,  that  they  arrived 
at  the  vallev  where  their  ^ides  expected  to  water  their 
camels,  ana  where  accordingly  they  replenished  the  few 
vkins  tnatwere  then  empty:  the  spring  was  seventy -nine 
miles  from  the  place  from  whence  they  set  ooL  Thr  next 
spring  of  water  which  they  met  with  was,  according  to  their 
reckoning,  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  miles  distant 
flrom  the  last,  and  not  met  with  till  the  seventh  day  after, 
and  was,  therefore,  viewed  with  extreme  pleasure.  <*  At 
nine  o'clock  we  came  suddenly  upon  a  well,  which  is  si»i> 
ated  among  some  broken  gronna.  The  sight  of  a  spring 
of  water  was  inexpressibly  agreeable  to  our  eyes,  which 
had  so  long  been  strangers  to  so  refreshing  an  object.**  Th^ 
next  day  they  found  another,  which  **  gushed  from  a  rock, 
and  threw  itself  with  some  violence  into  a  basin,  which  it 
had  hollowed  for  itself  below.  We  had  no  occasion  for  a 
fireah  supply ;  but  could  not  help  lingering  a  faw  minotei 
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to  admlrt  a  si^ht,  so  prettr  in  itself,  and  so  befriichinc'  to 
our  eyes,  which  had  of  late  been  somgen  to  babbling 
foants  and  limpid  streams.** 

We  mnst  here  mention  the  smallness  of  the  onantity  of 
water  one  of  these  four  sprines  afforded,  vhich  Irwin  met 
vltJi  in  the  desert,  or  at  least  the  difficulty  of  watering  their 
beaiits  at  it.  "  We  lost,"  says  this  writer,  "  the  greatest 
pan  of  the  day  at  this  spring.  Though  our  skins  were 
presently  filled,  the  camels  were  yet  to  drink.  As  the 
camels  could  not  go  to  the  well,  a  hole  was  sank  in  the 
earth  below  the  sunface  of  the  spring,  over  which  a  skin 
was  spread,  to  retain  the  water  which  flowed  into  it.  At 
this  but  two  camels  could  drink  at  a  time ;  and  it  was  six 
hours  before  our  camels,  which  amounted  to  forty-eiffht  in 
all,  were  watered.  Eacn  camel,  therefore,  br  this  calcula- 
tion, takes  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  quench  liis  enormous 
thirst ;  and  to  water  a  common  caravan  of  fonr  hundred 
<iamels,  at  such  a  place  as  this,  would  require  two  days  and 
two  nights.  A  most  unforeseen  and  inconceivable  delay  to 
an  uninformed  traveller  I"  If  we  are  to  give  this  part  of 
the  prophet's  description  of  that  wilderness  a  popular  ez- 
planatic  n,  and  not  take  it  in  the  most  rigorous  sense,  we 
ought,  imdoubtedlv,  to  put  the  same  kind  of  construction 
on  the  two  last  clauses  of  it.  A  land  that,  no  man  passed 
through^  and  where  no  man  dioeU:  a  land,  that  is  not  usually 
passed,  and  where  hardly  any  man  dwelt.  So  Irwin  de- 
scribes the  desert  of  Thebals  as  "  unknown  even  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country ;  and  which,  except  in  the  instances 
I  have  recited,  has  not  been  traversed  for  this  century  past 
by  any  but  the  outcasts  of  humankind."  Such  a  wilder- 
netss  might  very  well  be  said  not  to  be  passed  through, 
when  only  two  or  three  companies  travelled  in  it  in  the 
compass  of  a  hundred  years,  and  that  on  account  of  extreme 
danger,  at  that  particular  time,  attending  the  common  route. 
He  actually  calls  it,  '*a  road  seldom  or  never  trodden."  As 
to  its  being  inhabited,  Irwin  travelled,  by  his  estimation, 
above  300  miles  in  this  desert,  from  Qhinnah  to  the  towns 
on  the  Nile,  without  meeting  with  a  single  town,  village,  or 
house.  They  were  even  extremely  alarmed  at  seeing  the 
fresh  tracks  of  a  camel's  feet,  which  made  a  strong  impres- 
sion on  a  soA  soil,  and  which  the  Arabs  with  them  thought 
were  not  more  than  a  day  old ;  and  they  could  not  compre- 
hend what  business  could  bring  any  but  Arab  freebooters 
into  that  waste. 

When  the  prophet  describes  this  wilderness,  according 
to  our  version,  as  the  land  of  the  shadow  of  deathy*  his 
meaning  has  been  differently  understood  by  different  peo- 
ple. Some  have  supposed  it  to  mean  a  place  where  there 
were  no  comforts  or  convenienees  of  life ;  but  this  seems 
too  general,  and  to  explain  it  as  a  particular  and  distinct 
member  of  the  description,  pointing  out  some  quality  dif- 
ferent from  the  other  circamstances  mentioned  by  Jeremidky 
seems  to  be  a  more  just,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  a  more  lively 
way  of  interpreting  the  prophet.  Others  have  accordingly 
nnd^erstood  tnis  clause  as  signifying,  it  was  the  habitation  of 
venomous  serpents,  or  destroying  beasts;  some  as  endanger- 
ing those  that  passed  through  it,  as  being  surrounded  by  the 
hostile  tribes  of  Arabs ;  some  as  being  overshadowed  by 
trees  of  a  deleterious  quality.  They  might  better  have  in- 
troduced the  whirlwinds  of  those  southern  deserts  than  the 
last  particular,  which  winds,  taking  up  the  sand  in  great 
quantities,  darken  the  air,  and  prove  fatal  to  the  traveller. 
This  last  would  be  giving  great  beauty  and  energy  to  the 
expression,  (the  shadow  of  death,)  since  these  clouds  of 
dust,  literally  speaking,  overshadow  those  that  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  then  passing  through  those  deserts,  and 
mast  at  the  same  time  give  men  the  utmost  terror  of  being 
overwhelmed  by  them,  and  not  unfVequently  do  in  fact 
prove  deadly. 

Another  clause,  a  land  ofvUs^  is  also  a  part  of  the  pro- 
phet's description.  Irwin  affords  a  good  comment  on  this 
part  of  our  translation :  m  one  place  he  says,  "  The  path 
winded  round  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  to  our  left,  a 
horrid  chasm,  some  hundred  fathoms  deep,  presented  itself 
to  our  view.  It  is  surprising  no  accident  befell  the  loaded 
camels."  In  another,  *'  On  each  side  of  us  were  perpen- 
dicular steep?  some  hundred  fathoms  deep.  On  every  part 
Is  such  a  wild  confusion  of  hanging  precipices,  disjointed 
rocks,  and  hideous  chasms,  that  we  might  well  cry  out  with 
the  poet,  <  Chaoe  is  come  again.'  Omnipotent  Father !  to 
thee  we  trust  for  'our  deliverance  fh>m  the  perils  that  sur- 
round us.    U  wu  through  this  wilderness  thai  thou  didst  lead 


ikjf  chosen  people.  It  was  here  thou  didst  manifest  thy  signa^ 
protection,  in  snatching  them  from  the  jaws  of  destruction 
which  opened  upon  every  side."  And  in  the  next  page, "  At 
two  o'clock  we  came  suddenly  upon  a  dreadful  chasm  in  the 
road,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  effect  of  an  earthquake. 
It  is  about  three  hundred  yards  lone,  one  hundred  yards 
wide,  and  as  many  deep:  aiid  what  is  a  curiosity^  in  the 
middle  of  the  gulf,  a  sinale  column  of  stone  raises  its  head 
to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  rudeness  of  the  work,  and 
the  astonishing  length  of  the  stone,  announce  it  to  be  a  lusus 
natum,  though  the  robbers  declared  to  us,  that  beneath  the 
column  there  lies  a  prodigious  sum  of  money;  and  added, 
with  a  grave  face,  toey  have  a  tradition,  that  none  but  a 
Christian's  hand  can  remove  the  stone  to  come  at  it.  We 
rounded  the  gulf,  which  was  called  Somah,  and  leaving  it 
behind  us,  we  entered  a  valley  where  we  found  a  very 
craegy  road."  The  first  clause  in  this  passage,  through  a 
land  of  deserts  J  is  the  most  obscure  and  difficult  to  ascertain. 
Instead  of  travelling  in  the  night,  as  he  had  proposed,  to 
avoid  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun,  he  says,  '*  At  seven  o'clock 
we  halted  for  the  night.  The  Arabs  tell  us,  that  the  roads 
are  too  ragged  and  dangerous  to  travel  over  in  the  dark." 
Under  the  next  day,  "  we  reached  the  foot  of  a  prodigious 
high  mountain,  which  we  cannot  ascend  in  the  dark."  The 
following  day  he  tells  us,  "  by  six  o'clock  we  had  accoutred 
our  camels,  and  leading  them  in  our  hands,  began  to  ascend 
the  mountain  on  foot ;  as  we  mounted  the  steep,  we  fre- 
quently blessed  ourselves  that  we  were  not  riding,  as  the 
path  was  so  narrow,  the  least  ihlse  step  must  have  sent  the 
Deast  down  the  bordering  precipice."  Under  another  day 
he  remarks,  that  the  greatest  part  of  that  day's  Journey  was 
*'  over  a  succession  of  hills  and  dales,  where  the  road  was 
so  intricate  and  broken,  that  nothine;  but  a  camel  could  get 
over  it.  The  appearance  of  the  road  is  so  frightful  in  many 
places,  that  we  do  not  wonder  why  our  people  have  hith- 
erto laid  by  in  the  night."    (Banner.) 

"  After  we  had  passed  the  salt  desert,  we  came  to  the 
Malek-el-moet-dereh,  or  the  valley  of  the  an^l  of  death. 
This  extraordinary  appellation,  anid  the  pecuhar  nature  of 
the  whole  of  this  tract  of  land,  broken  into  deep  ravines,' 
without  water,  of  a  dreariness  without  example,  will,  per- 
haps, be  found  forcibly  to  illustrate  Jer.  iL  6r  (Morier.)— 
Buaniau 

Ver.  13.  For  my  people  hare  committed  two 
evils ;  they  have  torsaken  me,  the  fountain  of 
living  waters,  and  hewed  them  out  cisterns, 
broken  cisterns,  that  can  hold  no  water. 

In  eastern  language.  *'  living  water"  signifies  springing 
water,  that  which  bubbles  up.  The  people  had  forsaken  Je> 
hovah,  the  never-failing  spnng,  for  the  small  quantity  which 
could  be  contained  in  a  cistern;  nay,  in  broken  cisterns, 
which  would  let  out  the  water  as  fast  as  they  received  it. 
When  people  forsake  a  good  situation  for  that  which  is  bad, 
it  is  said,  ''Yes ;  the  stork  which  lived  on  the  borders  of  the 
lake,  where  there  was  a  never-failing  supply  of  water,  and 
constant  food,  has  gone  to  dwell  on  thebnnk  of  a  well,"  i.  e. 
where  there  is  no  fish,  and  where  the  water  cannot  be  had.— 

ROBBBTB. 

y er.  1 8.  And  now,  what  hast  thou  to  do  in  the  way 
of  Eg3rpt,  to  drink  the  waters  of  Sihor?  or 
what  nast  thou  to  do  in  the  way  of  Assyria,  to 
drink  the  waters  of  the  river? 

The  Euphrates  is  always  muddy^  and  the  water,  conao> 
quently,  not  good  to  drinli.  unless  it  has  stood  an  hour  or 
two  in  earthen  vessels,  for  the  sand  and  impurities  to  settle^ 
which  at  times  lie  half  a  finger  thick  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  Hence  it  was  not  without  reason  that  the  Lord 
said  to  the  Israelites,  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  '*  What  hast 
thou  *o  ^.o  in  the  way  of  Assyria,  to  drink  the  waters  of  ths 
ri%er  I"  (Euphrates.)  For  this  reason  we  find  in  the  houses 
of  the  city  and  villages,  particularly  those  lying  on  the 
Great  River,  many  large  earthen  vessels  holdmg  a  pailAil 
or  two,  which  they  fill  from  the  Euphrates,  and  do  not  um 
till  the  impurities  have  settled  at  the  bottom,  unless  they 
are  very  thirsty,  and  then  they  drink  through  their  pocket- 
handkerchiefe.'*^   (Rauwolf.>--Ro8E!niDi.LBB. 

Ver.  25.  Withhold  thy  foot  from  being  unshod« 
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«       and  th^  tfaioal  iirom  thirst:  but  thoa 

There  is  no  hope:  noj  for  I  have  loved  stran- 
gers, and  after  them  will  I  go. 

Bee  on  Rmth  4. 7. 

Ver.  37.  Yea,  thou  shalt  go  forth  from  him,  and 
thy  hands  upon  thr  he^:  for  the  Lokd  hath 
rejected  thy  confidences,  and  thou  shalt  not 
prosper  in  thenu 

See  on  Matt.  11.  SI. 

Inipenitent  Jerusalem  was  to  be  pnnished  for  reyolting 
against  Qod ;  and,  as  a  token  of  her  misery,  she  was  to  go 
forth  with  her  "hands  on  hjbr  head."  Tamar  ^  laid  her 
hand  on  her  head,"  as  a  sign  of  her  degradation  and  sor- 
row. When  people  are  in  great  distress,  they  pat  their 
hands  on  their  head,  the  fingers  being  clasped  on  the  top  of 
the  crown.  Should  a  man  who  is  plonged  into  wretched- 
ness meet  a  friend,  he  immediately  puts  his  hands  on  his 
head,  to  illustrate  his  Gircumstancea.  When  a  person  hears 
of  the  death  of  a  relation  or  friend,  he  forthwith  clasps  his 
hands  on  his  head.  When  boys  have  been  punished  at 
school,  they  run  home  with  their  hands  on  the  same  place. 
Parents  are  much  displeased  and  alarmed,  when  they  see 
their  children  with  their  hands  in  that  position  *,  because 
they  look  upon  it  not  merel  v  as  a  sign  oi  grief,  but  as  an 
emblem  of  nad  fortune.  Thus  of  those  who  had  trusted  in 
Eaypt  and  Assyria,  it  was  said,  "  Thou  shalt  be  ashamed" 
oT them:  and  they  were  to  go  forth  with  their  hands  on 
their  head,  in  token  of  their  degradation  and  misery. — 
Ro] 


CHAPTER  III. 
Yer.  2.  Lift  up  thine  eyes  unto  the  high  places, 
and  see  where  thou  nast  not  been  lain  with :  in 
the  ways  hast  thou  sat  for  them,  as  the  Arabian 
in  the  wilderness;  and  thou  hast  polluted  the 
land  with  thy  whoredoms,  and  with  thy  wick- 
edness. 

Every  one  knows  the  general  intention  of  the  prophet, 
oat  Chardin  has  given  so  strong  and  lively  a  description  of 
ihe  eagerness  that  attends  their  looking  out  for  prey,  that  I 
am  persuaded  my  readers  will  be  pleased  with  it.  "  Thus 
the  Arabs  wait  for  caravans  with  the  most  violent  avidity, 
looking  about  them  on  all  sides,  raising  themselves  up  on 
their  horses,  running  here  and  there  to  see  if  they  cannot 
perceive  any  smoke,  or  dust,  or  tracks  on  the  ground,  or 
any  other  marks  of  people  passing  along."— Harmbb. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Ver.  13.  Behold,  he  shall  come  up  as  clouds,  and 
his  chariots  skaU  be  as  a  whirlwind :  his  horses 
are  swifter  than  eagles.  Wo  unto  us !  for  we 
are  spoiled. 

See  on  Isa.  66.  90. 

Ver.  17.  As  keepers  of  a  field  are  they  against 
her  round  about;  because  she  hath  been  re- 
bellious against  me,  saith  the  Lord. 

In  Arabia,  and  probably  in  other  parts  of  the  East,  in- 
stead of  a  solitary  watchman  in  the  middle  of  the  plantation, 
they  i^ce  guards  at  certain  distances  round  the  whole  field, 
inereasing  or  dimini^ing  their  numbers  according  to  the 
supposed  danger.  This  custom  furnishes  a  clear  and  easy 
explanation  of  a  passage  in  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah, 
where  he  solemnlv  warns  his  people  of  their  approaching 
ealamities :  **  As  Keepers  of  a  field,  are  they  against  her 
nraud  about;  because  she  hath  been  rdbeUious  against  me, 
saith  the  Lord."— Pazton. 

Fields  in  the  East  have  net  fences  to  keep  off  cattle  and 
other  marauders,  but  only  low  embankments ;  hence,  were 
there  not  keepers,  they  would  be  exposed  to  all  kinds  of 
ileprcdalioas.  These  men  wander  about  the  ridges,  or 
spend  their  time  in  platting  baskets  er  pouches  forareca^nnts 
and  betel  l^af ;  or  tend  s  few  sheep.  At  night  they  sleep 
in  a  small  stall,  about  six  feet  by  four,  which  stands  oa  four 


legs,  and  is  thatched. with  leaves.  The  whole  aifair  iaso 
light,  that  it  can  be  removed  in  its  oomplbtb  state  to  any 
other  part,  by  two  men ;  or  be  taken  to  pieces  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  removed  and  put  topiether,  by  one  man.  The 
ihiil  fabric  illustrates  the  "  lodge  ui  a  garden  of  cucumben.'' 

— ROBEBTt. 

Ver.  30.  And  when  thou  aft  spoiled,  what  wilt 
thou  do  ?  Though  thou  clotnest  thyself  with 
crimson,  though  thou  deckest  thee  with  oma* 
ments  of  gold,  though  thou  rendest  thy  &ce 
with  painting,  in  vain  shalt  thou  make  thyself 
fiiir;  ihjf  lovers  will  despise  thee,  they  will 
seek  thy  life. 

The  Hebrew  has,  instead  of  face,  *'  eyes.**  This  is  a 
minute  description  of  an  eastern  courtesan.  In  Ezekiel 
xxiii.  40,  similar  language  is  used :  "  For  whom  thou  didst 
wash  thyself,  paintedst  tmne  eyes,  and  deckedst  thysdf  with 
ornaments,  and  satest  upon  a  stately  bed."  Jezebel  also 
"  painted  her  face,  and  tired  her  head^  and  looked  out  at  a 
wmdow."  She  was  the  patroness  ol'  a  most  impure  system, 
and  the  term  "  whoredoms,"  as  applied  to  her,  may  be 
safely  used  in  the  most  obvious  sense.  The  females  allu- 
ded to  adorn  themselves  with  those  ornaments  which  have 
been  described  in  the  3d  chapter  of  Isaiah ;  and  having 
bathed,  they  rub  their  bodies  with  saffron,  to  make  them- 
selves (air;  and  then  put  on  their  ceimbon  robes.  One 
kind  of  paint  with  which  they  tetnt  their  eyelids  is  made  of 
a  nut  called  kaduki,  which  is  first  burned  to  a  powder,  then 
mixed  with  castor-oil ;  after  which  it  is  set  on  fire,  and  that 
which  drops  from  it  is  the  paint  referred  to.  Another  kind 
is  made  ox  the  juice  of  limes,  indigo,  and  saffron.  In  these 
allusions  we  see  again  the  hateful  and  loathsome  state  of 
Jerusalem. — Roberts. 

Several  authors,  and  Lady  M.  W.  Montague  in  particu- 
lar, have  taken  notice  of  the  custom  that  has  obtained  from 
time  immemorial  among  the  eastern  women,  of  tinging  the 
eyes  with  a  powder,  which,  at  a  distance,  or  by  candle-light, 
adds  very  much  to  the  blackness  of  them.  The  ancients 
call  the  mineral  substance,  with  which  this  was  done, 
Uibium,  that  is,  antimony ;  but  Dr.  Shaw  tells  us,  it  is  a  rich 
lead  ore^  which,  according  to  the  description  of  nataralists. 
looks  very  much  like  antimony.  Those  that  are  unac- 
quainted with  that  substance  may  form  a  tolerable  idea  of 
it,  by  being  told  it  is  not  very  unlike  the  black-lead  of  which. 
pencils  are  made,  that  are  m  everybody's  hands.  Pietro 
Delia  Valle,  giving  a  desoription  of  his  wife,  an  Assyrian 
lady,  born  in  Mesopotamia,  and  educated  at  Bagdad,  whom 
he  married  in  that  country,  says,  "  her  eyelashes,  which 
are  long,  and,  according  to  tne  custom  of  the  East,  dreswd 
with  stibium,  as  we  often  read  in  the  holy  scriptures  of  the 
Hebrew  women  of  old,  and  in  Xenophon,of  Astyages,  the 
grandfather  of  Cyrus,  and  of  the  Medes  of  that  time,  give 
a  dark  and  at  tlfe  same  lime  majestic  shade  to  the  eyes." 
"Great  eyes,''  says  Sandy8,speakingof  the  Turkish  women, 
**  they  have  in  principal  repute ;  and  of  those  the  blacker 
they  be  the  more  amiable ;  msomuch  that  they  put  between 
the  eyelids  and  the  eye  a  certain  black  powder,  with  a  fine 
long  pencil,  made  of  a  mineral  brought  from  the  kingdom 
of  Fez,  and  called  akkoity  which  by  the  not  disagrc«able 
staining  of  the  lids  doth  better  set  forth  the  whiteness  of  the 
eye;  and  though  it  be  troublesome  for  a  time,  yet  it  com- 
forteth  the  sight,  and  repelleth  ill  humours."  Dr.  Shaw 
furnishes  us  with  the  following  remarks  on  this  subfeet. 
**  But  none  of  these  ladies  take  themselves  to  be  compleielj 
dresswd,  till  they  have  tinged  the  hair  and  edges  oi  thetr 
evelids  with  the  powder  of  lead-ore.  Now  as  this  <^ra* 
tion  is  performed  by  dipping  first  into  the  powder  a  small 
wooden  bodkin  of  the  tnickness  of  a  quill,  snd  then  draw- 
ing it  afterward  through  the  eyelids,  over  the  bail  of  the 
eyejwe  shall  have  a  iivdy  image  of  what  the  prophet  (Jer. 
iv.  30)  may  be  supposed  to  mean  by  rending  ike  eyes  wiik 
painltng.  The  sooty  colour,  which  is  in  this  manner  con»* 
munieated  to  the  eyes,  is  thought  to  add  a  wonderful  graee* 
fulness  to  persons  of  all  complexions.  The  practice  of  it, 
no  doubt,  is  of  great  antiquity;  for  besides  the  instance 
si  ready  taken  notice  oi,  we  find  that  when  Jesebel  is  said 
(3  Kii^ss  ix.  90,)  to  kmoe  jninUdherfgu^  the  original  woihIs 
are,  tke  adjuaUd  ker  efe$  mth  tke  powder  0/  Jtmd  ort/*'^ 
BuaDBu 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Ver.  6.  Wherefore  a  lioa  out  of  the  forest  shall 
slay  ihem,  M^d  a  wolf  of  the  evenings  shall 
spoil  them,  a  leopard  shall  watch  over  their 
cities :  every  one  that  goeth  out  thence  shall  be 
torn  in  pieces;  because  their  transgressions  are 
many,  and  their  baekslidings  are  increased. 

The  lion  prowls  about  ia  the  day,  which  I  have  often 
•  witnessed  in  Africa;  bat  the  habits  of  the  wolf  are  differ- 
ent^ as  it  seldom  makes  its  appearance  before  sunset,  after 
whtch  it  comes  forth,  like  other  thieves  of  the  night,  in 
search  of  prey.  I  never,  when  moving  about  in  Africa, 
saw  more  than  one  wolf  stalking  about  in  daylight,  and  that 
was  in  a  most  forsaken  part,  where,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
land  was  absolutely  paved  with  flag-stones,  the  same  as  the 
side  pavements  in  our  streets ;  but  when  night  came,  they 
were  constantly  howling  and  hovering  around  our  encamp- 
ment. The  habit  of  the  leopard,  also,  is  to  be  slumbering 
in  concealment  during  the  day ;  but  the  darkness  rouses 
him,  and  he  comes  forth  seeking  what  he  may  devour.  It 
is  of  the  tiger  species,  and  rather  smaller.  The  wolves  and 
leopards  should  have  the  boldness  to  prowl  about  their  cities, 
as  the  wild  beasts  did  about  our  wagons  in  the  wilderness, 
so  that  it  should  be  most  hazardous  tor  man  or  beast  to  ven- 
ture outside  their  walls. — Campbkll. 

The  rapacious  character  of  the  wolf  was  familiarly 
known  to  the  ancients,  for  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets 
frequently  mention  it.  In  the  first  book  of  the  Georgics, 
Virgil  says,  this  office  was  given  to  the  wolf  by  Jupiter,  to 
hunt  the  prey.  The  rapacious  wolf,  is  a  phrase  which  often 
occurs  in  the  odes  of  Horace ;  and  Ovid,  in  one  of  his 
Elegies,  sings,  how  the  wolf,  rapacious  and  greedy  of  blood, 
when  pressed  by  famine,  plunders  the  unguarded  fold :  his 
ravenous  temper  prompts  him  to  destmctive  and  sanguin- 
ary depredations.  He  issues  forth  in  the  night,  traverses 
the  country,  and  not  only  kills  what  is  sufficient  to  satisfy 
his  hunger,  but,  everywhere,  unless  deterred  by  the  bark- 
ing of  dogs  or  the  vociferation  of  the  shepherds,  destro3rs  a 
whole  flock ;  he  roams  about  the  cottages,  kills  all  the  ani- 
mals which  have  been  left  without,  digs  the  earth  under  the 
doors,  enters  with  a  dreadful  ferocity,  and  puts  every  living 
creature  to  death,  before  he  chooses  to  depart,  and  carry  off 
his  prey.  When  these  inroads  happen  to  be  fruitless,  he 
returns  to  the  woods,  searches  about  with  avidity,  follows 
the  track  of  wild  beasts,  and  pursues  them  in  the  hope  that 
they  naay  be  stopped  and  seized  by  some  other  woif,  and 
that  he  may  be  a  partaker  of  the  spoil.  "  To  appease  hun- 
ger," says  Buffon,  "  he  swallows  indiscriminatelj^  eveir 
thing  he  can  find,  corrupted  flesh,  bones,  hair,  skins  half 
tanned  and  covered  with  lime;"  and  Pliny  avers,  that  he 
devours  the  earth  on  which  he  treads,  to  satisfy  his  vora- 
cious appetite.  When  his  hunger  is  extreme,  he  loses  the 
idea  of^rear ;  he  attacks  women  and  children,  and  even 
sometimes  dans  upon  men ;  till,  becoming  perfectly  furious 
by  exc&^sive  exertions,  he  generally  falls  a  sacrifice  to  pure 
rage  and  distraction.  He  has  been  accord  ingly  joined  with 
the  lion  in  executing  punishment  upon  wicked  men;  and 
it  is  evident  from  his  character  and  habits,  that  he  is  well 
adapted  to  the  work  of  judgment :  **  The  great  men,"  said 
Jeremiah,  "  have  altogether  broken  the  yoke,  and  barvt  the 
bonds;  wherefore  a  ll(»ii  cmU  of  the  forest  shall  slay  them, 
and  a  wolf  of  the  eveningN  shall  spoil  them."  The  rapa- 
cious and  cmel  conduct  of  the  princesof  Israel,  Is  compared 
by  Ezekiel  to  the  mischievous  inroads  of  the  same  animal : 
"  Her  princes  in  the  midst  thereof,  are  like  wolves  ravening 
the  prey,  to  shed  blood,  to  destrov  souls,  to  get  dishonest 
gain."  The  disposition  of  the  wolf  to  attack  the  weaker 
animals,  especially  ihase  which  are  under  the  protection  of 
man,  is  alluded  to  by  pur  Lord  in  the  parable  of  the  hire- 
ling shepherd:  "The  wolf  catrhes  them  and  scatters  the 
flock;"  and  the  apostle  Paul,  in  hlu  address  to  the  elders  of 
Ephesus,  gives  the  name  of  this  insidious  and  cruel  animal, 
to  the  fiUse  teachers  who  disturbed  the  peace,  and  perverted 
the  faith  of  their  people :  "  I  know  this,  tha^  after  my  de- 
parting, shall  grievous  wolves  enter  in  amop?  7o«,  not 
sparing  the  flock/*  Ovid  gives  him  the  same  character  In 
his  liible  of  L^caon.— Paxtok. 

Ver.  8.  They  were  as  fed  horses  in  the  rooming: 
every  one  neighed  after  his  neighboar's  wifa 
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The  same  term  is  used  in  ih^  Ettts  to  denote  a  similar 
thine.  It  is  said.  **  Listen  to  that  evil  man,  he  m  alwajrs 
neighing."  **  O  that  wicked  one,  he  is  like  the  horse  in  lus 
phrensy."  "  The  men  of  that  fomily  are  all  neighers." 
Heathenism  is  ever  true  to  itself;  imparity  is  its  inseparable 
eompanionv-^RoBOiTi. 

CHAPTER  VL 

Ver.  1.  O  ye  children  of  Benjamin,  gather  yotir*" 
selves  to  flee  out  of  the  midst  of  Jerasalem,  and 
blow  the  trumpet  in  Tekoa,  and  set  up  a  sign 
of  fire  in  Beth^haccerem :  for  evil  appeareth  out 
of  the  north,  and  great  destruction. 

The  methods  by  which  the  besieged  in  time  of  war  en* 
deavonred  to  defend  themselves  and  their  families  were 
various.  When  the  enemy  approached,  they  eave  notice 
to  their  confederates  to  hasten  tneir  assistance.  In  the  day, 
this  was  done  by  raising  a  great  smoke ;  in  the  night,  by 
fires  or  lighted  torches.  If  the  flaming  torch  was  intended 
to  announce  the  arrival  of  friends,  it  was  held  still ;  but  on 
the  approach  of  an  enemy,  it  was  waved  backwards  and 
forwards,  an  apt  emblem  of  the  destructive  tumults  of  war. 
In  allusion  to  this  practice,  the  prophet  Jeremiah  calls  to  the 
people  of  Benjamm  and  Judah ;  "  Gather  yourselves  to  flee 
out  of  the  midst  of  Jerusalem,  and  blow  the  trumpet  in 
Tekoah,  and  set  np  a  sign  of  fire-  in  Beth-baccerem ;  for 
evil  approaches  oat  of  the  north,  and  great  destrucUon."— 
Paxton. 

In  Beth-haccerem  there  might  possibly  be  a  very  high 
tower.  Kimchi  observes  that  the  word  si^ifies  a  high 
tower,  for  the  keepers  of  the  vines  to  watch  m.  If  it  were 
so,  it  was  a  very  proper  place  to  set  up  the  sign  of  fire  in. 
to  give  notice  to  all  the  surrounding  country.  It  was  usual 
with  the  Persians,  Grecians,  and  Romans,  to  signify  in  the 
night  by  signs  of  fire,  and  by  burning  torches,  eitner  the 
approach  of  an  enemy,  or  succour  from  friends.  The  for- 
mer was  done  by  shaking  and  moving  their  torches ;  the 
latter  by  holding  them  stul.— Burder. 

Yer.  2.  I  have  likened  the  daughter  of  Zion  to  a 
comely  and  delicate  woman. 

A  passage  of  D*Arvienx  will  account  for  that  surprise, 
which  he  supposes  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem  would  noU 
withstanding  feel,  upon  seeing  the  swarthiness  of  the  per- 
son which  Solomon  had  chosen  for  his  spouse,  as  it  shows 
the  attention  usuallv  paid  by  the  great  men  of  the  East  to 
the  complexion  of  their  wives,  as  well  as  the  great  taiming 
power  of  the  sun  in  Palestine.  "The  princesses,  and  the 
other  Arab  ladies,  whom  they  showed  me  from  a  private 
place  of  the  tent,  appeared  to  me  beautiful  and  well-snaped ; 
one  may  judge  by  these,  and  by  what  they  told  me  of  them, 
that  the  rest  are  no  less  so;  they  are  very  fair,  because  they 
are  always  kept  from  the  sun.  The  women  in  common 
are  extremely  snnbnmt,  besides  the  brown  and  swarthy 
colour  which  they  naturally  have,"  &c.  Naturallyj  he  says, 
though  this  most  permanent  swarthiness  must  arise  ftrom 
the  same  cause  with  that  temporary  tanning  he  speaks  of, 
or  otherwise  the  Arab  princesses  would  have  been  swarthy, 
though  not  sunburnt,  being  natives  of  the  country,  whiek 
yet,  he  affirms,  they  were  not. 

It  is  on  this  account,  without  doubt,  that  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,  when  he  would  descril)e  a  comely  woman,  de- 
scribes her  by  the  character  of  one  that  dwelleth  at  home. 
The  delicate,  and  those  that  are  solicitous  to  preserve  their 
beautv,  go  very  little  abroad :  it  seems  it  was  so  anciently, 
and  therefore  the  prophet  uses  a  term  to  express  a  woman 
of  beauty,  which  would  not  be  very  applicable  to  many 
British  flne  ladies. — Harmeb. 

Ver.  20.  To  what  purpose  cometh  there  to  me  in- 
cense from  Sheba',  and  the  sweet  cane  from  a 
6r  country  ?  your  bumt-oiTerings  ore  not  ac- 
ceptable, nor  your  sacrifices  sweet  unto  me. 

The  sweet-emelling  reed  grows  ia  the  deserts  of  Arsbia. 
It  is  gathered  near  Jambo,  a  port  town  of  Arabia  Petrea, 

from  whence  it  is  brought  into  E^t.    Pliny *'  *- 

f ommoB  to  India  and  Syria.    This  pluit  w 
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among  the  number  of  tbose  which  the  qaeen  of  Sheba 
presented  to  Solomon;  and  what  seems  to  confirm   the 
opinion  is,  that  it  is  still  very  much  esteemed  by  the  Arabs 
on  account  of  its  fragrance. 
It  is  likely  the  sweet  cane  of  Jeremiah,  who  calls  it 

grime,  or  ezceUtnif  and  associates  it  with  incense  from 
heba.  "  To  what  purpose  cometh  there  to  me  incense 
from  Sheba,  and  the  sweet  cane  from  a  far  country  1" 
And,  in  allusion  to  the  same  plant,  Isaiah  complains  in  the 
name  of  Jehovah,  "  Thou  hast  bought  me  no  sweet  cane 
with  money."  In  the  book  of  Exodus,  it  is  called  "  sweet 
calamus,"  and  is  said  to  come  **  from  a  far  country ;"  which 
agrees  with  the  declaration  of  ancient  writers,  that  the  best 
is  brought  from  India. — Paxton. 

Ver.  24.  We  have  heard  the  fame  thereof;  our 
hands  wax  feeble :  anguish  hath  takea  hold  of 
us,  and  pain  as  of  a  woman  in  travail. 

When  a  person  is  hungry,  or  weary,  or  when  he  hears 
bad  news,  it  is  said,  "  His  hands  have  become  weak." 
**  His  hands  have  turned  cold." — Roberts. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
Ver.  84.  Then  will  I  cause  to  cease  from  the 
cities  of  Judah,  and  from  the  streets  of  Jerusa- 
lem, the  voice  of  mirth,  and  the  voice  of  glad- 
ness, the  voice  of  the  bridegroom,  and  the  voice 
of  the  bride ;  for  the  land  snail  be  desolate. 

It  was  the  custom  in  the  East,  even  in  modem  times,  to 
conduct  the  bride  and  bridegroom  through  the  streets,  with 
the  loudest  demonstrations  of  joy.  Rauwolf  found  this 
custom  also  prevalent  in  Aleppo.  "When  a  Turkish 
woman  is  going  to  be  married,  and  the  bridegroom  is  con- 
ducted to  her  house,  their  relations  and  friends,  who  are 
invited  to  the  wedding,  as  they  go  along  through  the  streets 
cry  with  such  a  loud  voice,  which  they  gradually  raise  as 
they  advance,  that  they  can  be  heard  from  one  street  to  the 
other."  When  the  prophet  paints  a  period  of  public  distress, 
he  says  among  other  things,  "  The  voice  of  the  bride  and  the 
bridegroom  shall  no  longer  be  heard.'*  Thns,  in  Persia, 
no  marriages  are  celebrated  during  Lent,  ^ihe  month  of 
Ramadan,)  and  the  solemnities  of  mourning  m  memory  of 
Hossein ;  because  every  thing  must  then  be  still  and  mourn- 
ful.   (Olearius.) — Rosenmuller. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 
Ver.  7.  Yea,  the  stork  in  the  heaven  knoweth 
her  appointed  times;  and  the  turtle,  and  the 
crane,  and  the  swallow,  observe  the  time  of 
their  coming:  but  my  people  know  not  the 
judgment  of  the  Lord. 

See  on  Ps.  104. 17. 

Some  interpreters  imagine,  that  by  the  phrase,  '*  the 
stork  in  the  heaven,"  the  prophet  means  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  manner  of  her  departure,  and  that  of  other 
migrating  birds.  The  storks  collect  in  immense  numbers, 
and  darken  the  air  with  their  wide-exteoded  squadrons,  as 
they  wing  their  flight  to  other  climes;  while  many  otner 
Inrds  of  passage  come  and  go  in  a  more  private  and  con- 
cealed manner.  But,  if  this  was  the  prophet's  design,  he 
ought  not  to  have  introduced  the  crane,  or  our  translators 
should  have  found  another  sense  for  the  term  which  he 
uses;  for  the  crane  is  seen  pursuing  her  annual  journey 
through  the  heavens  equally  as  the  stork,  and  in  numbers 
sufficient  to  en^ge  the  public  attention.  When  Dr.  Chandler 
was  in  Asia,  about  the  end  of  August,  he  saw  cranes  flying 
in  vast  caravans,  nassing  high  in  the  air,  from  Thrace  as 
he  supposed,  on  tneir  way  to  Egypt.  But,  in  the  end  of 
March,  he  saw  them  in  the  Lesser  Asia,  busily  engaged 
in  picking  up  reptiles,  or  building  their  nests.  Some  of 
them,  he  assures  us.  built  their  nests  in  the  ruins  of  an  old 
fortress ;  and  that  the  return  of  the  crane,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  bees  to  work,  are  conaideied  there  as  a  sore 
aim  that  the  winter  is  past 

The  first  clause  of  that  verse  then,  equally  suits  the  stork 
aad  the  crane;. and  by  oonseqnenceb  the  ooigectare  of  these 


interpreters  is  unfounded.  It  is  more  natural  to  suppose, 
that  the  prophet  alludes  to  the  impression  which  the  atmo- 
sphere makes  upon  these  birds,  and  the  hint  which  instinct 
immediaitely  suggests,  that  the  time  of  their  migration  is 
come.  As  soon  as  they  feel  the  cold  season  approaching, 
or  tepid  airs  beginning  to  soften  the  rigours  or  winter,  m 
the  open  firmament  of  heaven,  where  they  love  to  range, 
they  perceive  the  necessity  of  making  preparations  for 
their  departure,  or  their  retnm.  The  state  of  the  weather 
is  the  only  monitor  thev  need  to  prepare  for  their  journey, 
— their  own  feelings,  tne  only  guides  to  direct  their  Jong 
and  adventurous  wanderings. 

But  it  is  most  probable  that  the  prophet  by  these  words, 
"  in  the  heaven,"  which  by  the  structure  of  the  clause  he 
seems  to  apply  exclusively  to  the  stork,  as  a  peculiar  trait 
in  her  character,  intends  to  express  both  the  astonishing 
rapidity  of  her  flight,  when  she  starts  for  distant  regionsL 
and  the  amazing  height  to  which  she  soars.  She  is  beyona 
almost  any  other,  a  bird  "in  the  heaven,"  journeying  on 
the  very  margin  of  ether,  far  above  the  range  of  the  hu- 
man eye. 

From  the  union  of  the  stork  and  the  crane  in  the  same 
passage,  from  the  similarity  of  their  form  and  habits  of 
life,  Harmer  thinks  it  by  no  means  improbable,  that  the 
Hebrew  word  hasida  signifies  both  these,  and,  in  one  word, 
the  whole  class  of  birds  that  come  under  the  prophet's  de- 
scription. But  that  respectable  writer  ha^c  no  foundation 
for  his  opinion ;  the  stork  and  the  crane,  although  thev 
resemble  each  other  in  several  particulars,  belong  to  dif- 
ferent families,  and  are  distinguished  in  Hebrew  by  difie- 
rent  names. 

The  return  of  these  birds  to  the  south,  marked  the 
approach  of  winter,  and  the  time  for  the  mariner  to  lay  up 
his  frail  bark ;  for  the  ancients  never  ventured  to  sea  dur- 
ing that  stormy  season.  Stillinp^fleet  has  ^ven  a  ouotatioa 
from  Aristophanes,  which  is  quite  appropriate.  The  crane 
points  out  the  time  for  sowing,  when  she  flies  with  het 
warning  notes  to  Egypt ;  she  bids  the  sailor  hang  up  his 
rudder  and  take  his  rest,  and  every  prudent  man  provide 
himself  with  winter  garments.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
flight  of  these  birds  towards  the  north,  proclaimed  the  ap 
proach  of  spring.  The  prophet  accordingly  mentions  the 
times  appointed  for  the  stork  in  the  plural  number^  which 
is  probably  used  to  express  both  the  time  of  her  coming  and 
of  ner  departure. 

No  doubt  is  entertained  about  the  meaning  of  the  second 
term;  it  is  universally  allowed  to  denote  the  turtle;  and  as 
the  voice  of  the  turtle  and  the  song  of  the  nightingale  are 
coincident,  it  seems  to  be  the  prophet's  intention  to  mark 
out  the  coming  of  a  bird  later  in  the  spring  than  the  hasida^ 
for,  according  to  Chardin.  the  nightingale  begins  to  be 
heard  some  days  later  than  the  appearance  of  the  stork,  and 
marks  out  the  beginning  of  spring,  as  the  stork  indicates 
the  termination  of  winter.— Paxton. 

Should  a  husband  be  fond  of  roving  from  his  house,  and 
remainina  in  other  places,  his  wife  says,  "  The  storks 
know  their  time  and  place,  but  my  husband  does  noc  know." 
"  In  the  rain  neither  the  iCoku  nor  other  birds  will  depait 
from  their  nestlings :  but  my  husband  is  always  leaving  os." 
"  Ah !  my  wicked  son  1  would  that  he,  as  tlie  stork,  inew 
his  appointed  time  and  place !"— Roberts. 

Ver.  17.  For  behold,  I  will  send  serpents,  cocka- 
trices, among  you,  which  will  not  be  charmed, 
and  they  shall  bite  you,  saith  the  Lord. 

See  on  Eccl.  10. 11.  Ps.  68.  5,  6.  and  Is.  11.  a 
The  East  Indian  jugglers  ascribe  it  to  the  power  of  a 
certain  root  that  they  touch  venomous  serpents  without 
daiijger,  and  are  able  to  do  with  them  whatever  they  please. 
This  is  confirmed  bv  one  of  the  best-ififormed  and  most 
judicious  observers,  Mr.  Kaempfer,  a  German  physiciaa, 
who  practised  his  profession  from  the  year  1^,  for  twelve 
years,  in  several  countries  in  Asia.  In  his  instructive 
work,  written  in  Latin,  in  which  he  has  recorded  the  great- 
er part  of  his  observations,  a  separate  chapter  is  dedicated 
to  tne  arts  of  the  East  India  charmers  of  serpents,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  we  will  add  here. 

'*  Among  the  arts  of  the  Indian  jugglers  and  mounts 
banks,  the  most  remarkable  is,  that  thev  make  one  of  tke 
most  venomous  serpents,  the  Naja,  called  by  the  Portuguese 
Cobra  de  Cabelloi  dance.    Tlus  serpent,  so  dangerous  to 
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man,  infuses,  bf  its  bite,  a  most  deadlf  poison  into  the 
wound.  Those  who  are  bit  by  it  are  immediately  seized 
with  fits  and  oppression,  and  expire  in  convulsions,  imless 
speedy  assistance  is  given;  at  least  they  hardly  esca]>e 
moriification,  in  the  injured  part,  and  the  cure  of  which  is 
difficult,  if  antidotes  are  applied  too  late.  This  serpent, 
which  belongs  to  the  class  of  vipers,  is  from  three  to  four 
ftiet  long,  and  of  a  middling  thickness;  its  skin  is  scalv, 
and  beautifully  striped,  rough,  dark  brown,  and  belly 
white.  When  provoked,  this  viper  has  the  peculiar  prop* 
.erty  of  puffing  up  the  skin  on  both  sides  of  the  neck,  and 
*e  (tending  it  like  a  fillet,  which,  on  the  reverse  side,  shows 
ti^e  a  pair  of  spectacles,  distinctly  marked  with  a  white 
colour,  the  circles  of  which  are  visible  in  the  skin,  which 
is  spread  round  the  head:  thus,  with  its  body  raised,  and 
extended  jaws,  displaying  two  rows  of  sharp  teeth,  it  darts 
upon  the  enemy  with  surprising  swiAness.  That  this  for- 
midable animal  should  be  brought,  by  singing,  to  make, 
before  spectators,  movements  resembling  a  dance,  is  incred- 
ible to  those  who  hear  it,  and  an  agreeable  and  astonishing 
sight  to  those  that  witness  it.  But  if  we  examine  this  ser- 
pent dance  more  closely,  and  learn  how  these  animals  are 
taught,  we  shall  find  every  thing  very  natural :  I  will  first 
describe  the  dance,  as  it  is  called. 

**  A  charmer  of  serpents,  who  intends  to  display  his  art, 
before  he  does  any  thing,  takes  a  piece  of  a  certain  root,  of 
which  he  always  carries  some  in  the  scarf  which  he  wears 
round  his  waist,  in  his  right  hand,  which  he  closes  firmly ; 
this  root,  accoraing  to  his  declaration,  defends  him  against 
all  attacks  from  serpents,  so  that  he  can  do  any  thing  with 
them  without  being  endangered :  upon  this,  he  throws  the 
serpent  upon  the  ground  out  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  car- 
ries it  about,  and  gently  irritates  it  with  a  stick,  or  with  the 
clinched  fist  in  which  he  holds  this  root.  The  provoked 
animal,  resting  on  the  point  of  its  tail,  raises  up  its  whole 
body,  and  darts  upon  the  fist,  which  he  holds  out  to  him, 
with  extended  jaws,  from  which  the  hissing  tongue  is  pro- 
truded, and  with  flaming  eyes.  The  charmer  how  begins 
his  sonz,  at  the  same  time  moving  his  fist  backward  and 
forward,  up  and  down,  according  to  the  time.  The  ser- 
pent, with  its  eyes  constantly  directed  towards  the  fist, 
imitates  its  movements  with  its  head  and  whole  body,  so 
that  without  quitting  its  place,  and  resting  on  its  tail,  it  ex- 
tends its  head  two  spans  long,  and  moves  to  and  fro,  to- 
gether with  the  body,  in  beautiful  imdulations,  which  is 
called  dancing :  this,  however,  does  not  last  longer  than 
half  a  quarter  of  an  hour:  for,  exhausted  by  the  erect  posi- 
tion, and  movements  to  tne  time,  the  serpent  throws  itself 
upon  the  ground  and  escapes:  to  avoid  this,  the  charmer 
breaks  off  his  song  a  liule  before,  when  the  serpent  lays 
itself  quietly  upon  the  ground,  and  sufiers  itoelf  to  be  brought 
back  to  its  receptacle. 

"  The  question  now  is,  how  it  is  effected,  that  the  serpent 
follows  the  motion  of  the  hand  which  is  held  before  it  1 
whether  by  the  secret  power  of  the  root  held  in  iti  or  by 
the  song  of  the  charmer  ?  These  people,  indeed,  aifirm 
that  this  effect  is  produced  by  both.  The  root,  say  they, 
causes  the  serpent  to  do  no  harm,  and  the  song  makes  it 
dance.  They,  therefore,  bring  this  root  to  the  spectators  to 
purchase,  and  do  not  much  like  to  let  any  one  approach  a 
dancing  serpent  without  having  previously  secured  himself 
with  it;  but  that  others  may  not  be  able  to  discover  what 
root  it  is,  they  cut  them  only  in  very  small  pieces,  which 
in  taste  and  external  appearance  resemble  the  sarsaparilla, 
but  are  only  a  little  stronger.  But  we  must  not  believe  that 
the  root  makes  the  serpent  harmless,  and  that  the  song 
makes  it  dance.  I  threw  two  pieces  of  the  root,  which  1 
had  purchased  for  a  trifle  from  a  charmer,  to  a  serpent 
which  was  quietly  lying  on  the  ground  after  tne  dance  was 
finished ;  but  it  did  not  cause  it  to  move,  nor  did  it  show 
any  sign  of  aversion.  But  no  person  of  sense  in  onr  days, 
probably,  can  believe  that  serpents  are  so  charmed  by  the 
song,  that  they  dance ;  and  David,  in  the  well-known  pas- 
sage in  the  Psalms,  does  not  appear  to  say  this.  In  short, 
according  to  my  conviction,  it  is  only  fear,  by  which  this 
species  of  serpents,  which  is  more  docile  than  any  other, 
is  taught  to  follow  the  motions  of  its  master's  hand,  which 
*8  held  before  it,  and  so  makes  movements  with  its  body 
resembling  a  dance.  I  myself  saw  how  a  Hindoo  of  the 
Bramin  tribe,  who  lived  in  a  suburb  of  Nagapatam,  in- 
ecructed  such  a  serpent  to  dance  in  a  few  days,  by  means  of 
a  rtick  and  a  basin,  which  he  held  before  it :  they  are  ren- 


dered harmless  by  employing  the  poison-bags  at  the  root  of 
the  canine  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  which  is  done  by  provok- 
ing them,  and  making  them  bite  a  cloth,  or  some  otner  soft 
and  warm  body,  and  repeating  this  for  some  days  succes- 
sively."— Border. 

Yer.  20.  The  harvest  is  past,  the  summer  is  end* 
ad,  and  we  axe  not  saved. 

Has  a  man  lost  a  good  situation,  it  is  said, "  His  harvest 
is  past."  Is  a  person  amassing  much  money,  it  is  said, 
"  He  is  gathering  in  his  harvest."— Rosebtb. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Yer.  1.  Oh  that  my  head  were  waters,  and  mine 
eyes  a  fountain  of  tears,  that  I  might  weep  day 
and  night  for  the  slain  of  the  daughter  of  my 
people  1 

The  marginal readiogintimatesthe  head  was  exhausted, 
the  fountain  was  dry.  People  in  prospect  of  great  misery, 
ask,  "  Have  we  waters  in  our  heaas  for  that  grief  1"  "  That 
my  sorrows  may  not  dry  up,  these  eyes  are  always  weep- 
ing."—Roberts. 

Yer.  2.  Oh  that  I  had  in  the  wilderness  a  lodg- 
ing-place of  wayfaring  men,  that  I  might  leave 
my  people,  and  go  from  them  1  for  they  be  all 
adulterers,  an  assemUy  of  treacherous  men. 

People  in  the  East,  on  their  journeys  to  other  towns  or 
countries,  are  obliged  to  travel  through  the  most  lonely 
wilds.  Hence  the  native  sovereigns,  or  opulent  men,  erect 
what  are  called  rest-houses,  or  choultries,  where  the  trav- 
ellers or  pilgrims  reside  for  the  night.  It  is  io  the  wilder- 
ness where  the  devotees  and  ascetics  live  retired  from 
men :  there,  either  for  life,  or  for  a  short  period,  they  per- 
form their  austerities,  and  lure  in  cynical  contempt  of  man. 
When  a  father  is  anery  with  his  family,  he  often  exclaims, 
"  If  I  had  but  a  shade  in  the  wilderness,  then  should  I  be 
happy :  I  will  become  a  pilgrim,  and  leave  you."  Nor  is 
this  mere  empty  declamation  to  alarm  his  family ;  for  num- 
bers in  every  town  and  village  thus  leave  their  homes,  and 
are  never  heard  of  more.  There  are,  however,  many  who 
remain  absent  for  a  few  months  or  years,  and  then  return. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  no  wonder,  when  a  father 
or  husband  threatens  his  family  he  will  retire  to  the  kdtu, 
i.  e.  wilderness,  that  they  become  greatly  alarmed.  But 
men  who  have  been  reduced  in  their  circumstances  become 
so  monified,  that  they  also  retire  from  their  homes,  and 
wander  about  all  their  future  lives  as  pilgrims.  "  Alas  t 
alas  !  I  will  retire  to  the  jungle,  and  live  with  wild  beasts," 
says  the  broken-hearted  widow. 

"  Oh  for  a  loc]ge  In  Bome  Taat  wildemeaa, 

Some  bonnctteM  contiguity  of  ■hade."    (Gow|ier.>— Roi 


Yer.  8.  Their  tongue  is  as  an  arrow  shot  out ;  it 
speaketh  deceit:  one  speaketh  peaceably  to  his 
neighbour  with  his  mouth,  but  in  heart  he  lay- 
eth  his  wait. 

The  circumstance  related  by  Mr.  Mungo  Park,  in  the 
following  extract,  might  possibly  have  its  parallel  in  the 
conduct  of  the  ancients ;  and  if  it  had,  clearly  accounts 
for  such  figures  as  that  used  by  the  prophet :  **  £ach  of  the 
negroes  took  from  his  quiver  a  handiiil  of  arrows,  and 
puttiqg  two  between  his  teeth,  and  one  in  his  bow,  waved 
to  us  with  his  hand  to  keep  at  a  distance."  (Travels  in 
Africa.)— BtmniER. 

Yer.  17.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  Considei 
ye  and  call  for  the  mourning  women,  that  they 
may  come;  and  send  for  cunning  women,  thai 
thevmay  come:  18.  And  let  them  make  haste, 

^  and  take  up  a  wailing  for  us,  that  our  eyes  may 
run  down  with  tears,  and  cnir  eyelids  gush  out 
with  waters. 

The  custom  of  hiring  won  en  to  weep  at  luneralSi  whm 
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were  called  by  the  Romans  prtefics,  has  been  presetved  in 
the  East  to  thrjs  day.  J.  H.  Mayer,  one  of  the  latest  trav- 
ellers who  visited  Egypt  and  Syria  in  1813  and  1813,  tnakes 
the  following  observations.  "I  here  found  the  mourning 
women,  who  are  several  times  spoken  of  in  the  Bible,  ana 
of  whom  I  could  not  form  a  proper  notion.  This  ancient 
custom  has  been  retained  here  to  this  day.  I  have  often  seen 
the  ceremony,  but  most  clearly  and  nearest  here,  in  Medini. 
an  Egyptian  village.  Fifteen  or  twenty  women,  dressed 
in  darlc,  with  a  black  or  dark-blue  handkerchief  round 
their  heads,  assemble  before  the  house  ol  the  deceased ; 
one  of  them  beats  a  taloorine,  the  others  move  in  a  cir- 
cle, keeping  time  to  the  instrument,  singing  at  the  same 
time  the  praises  of  the  deceased ;  in  the  space  of  a  minute 
they  elasp  their  hands  twenty  or  thirty  times  together  be- 
fore their  face,  and  then  let  them  drop  to  the  knee.  The 
constant  violent  motion  changes  the  ceremony  into  a  dance ; 
every  moment  a  piercing  cry,  almost  like  a  whistle,  is 
heard  from  one  of  the  attendants.  The  mourning  continues 
seven  days,  daring  which  the  nearest  female  relation,  ac- 
companied by  mourning  women,  visit  the  grave  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  as  ihey  march  along,  alternately  utter  this  shrill 
and  piercmg  cry.*' — Rosenmuller. 

Immediately  aQer  death  the  people  of  the  house  begin  to 
make  a  great  lamentation :  they  speak  of  the  virtues  of  the 
deceased,  and  address  the  body  in  very  touching  language. 
The  female  relations  come  together,  and  beat  their  breasts. 
Their  long  hair  is  soon  dishevelled:  they  sit  down  on 
the  floor  around  the  corpse,  put  their  arms  on  each  others' 
shoulders,  and  in  a  kind  of  mournful  recitative  bewail  the 
loss  of  their  friend. 

I  have  sometimes  been  not  a  little  affected  to  hear  their 
exclamations.  See  the  wife  bending  over  the  dead  boily 
of  her  husband;  listen  to  her  lamentations : — *' Ah,  how 
many  years  have  we  been  married,  and  lived  happily  to- 
gether 1  never  were  we  separated,  but  now  1  Alas,  my 
king,  my  kingdom,  my  master,  mv  wealth,  my  eyes,  my 
body,  my  soul,  my  god.  Shall  I  make  an  offering  to 
Brama,  becau'se  thou  art  taken  awayl  Now  will  your 
enemies  rejoice,  because  your  are  gone.  Did  the  gods 
call  for  you  1  are  you  in  Siva's  mount  1  Though  I  saw 
you  die,  I  am  still  alive.  When  shall  I  again  see  the 
light  of  your  beautiful  countenance  1  O  when  again  shall  I 
behold  his  noble  mien  1  how  can  I  look  upon  that  face 
which  was  once  like  the  full-blown  lotus,  but  now  withered 
and  dry.  When  shall  I  again  see  his  graceful  bearing  in 
the  palanquin.  Alas  1  my  name  is  now  the  widow.  When 
will  my  aged  father  again  say  to  you,  son-in-law  1  Do  the 
eyes  which  saw  the  splendour  of  my  bridal  day  witness  this 
deadly  scene  7  In  future,  by  whom  will  these  children  be 
defended  1  When  I  am  sick,  who  will  go  for  the  far-famed 
doctor  1  When  my  children  cry,  to  whom  shall  I  complain  1 
When  they  are  hungry,  to  whom  will  they  sav,  father  1 
Ah!  my  children,  my  children,  you  must  now  ibrget  tfaAt 
pleasant  word." 

Hear  the  daughter  over  her  father. — "  My  father,  had  I 
not  my  existence  from  you  1  Who  had  me  constantly  in 
his  arms,  lest  I  should  fall  1  Who  would  not  eat  except  I 
was  with  him  1  Who  fed  me  with'  rice  and  milk  1  When 
I  was  dejected,  who  purchased  me  bracelets  1  Who  pur- 
chased the  beautiful  jewel  for  my  forehead  1  O !  my 
god,  you  never  could  bear  to  look  in  my  withered  face. 
Who  will  now  train  my  brothers  1  Who'nrocured  me  the 
talil  (husband.^  To  whom  shall  I  go  wnen  my  husband 
is  angry  1  Under  whose  shade  shall  my  husband  and  chil- 
dren now  go  1  To  whom  will  my  children  now  say,  grand- 
father 1  In  whose  face  will  my  mother  now  look  1  Alas ! 
my  father,  my  father,  you  have  left  us  alone." 

Listen  to  the  son  over  his  &ther : — "  From  infancy  to 
manhood  you  have  tenderly  nursed  me.  Who  has  given 
me  learning  1  Who  has  taught  me  to  conduct  mjrself  with 
discretion  1  Who  caused  me  to  be  selected  by  many  1 
Who  would  not  eat  if  I  had  the  headache  7  Who  would  not 
aOow  me  to  be  fatigued  by  walking  1  Who  gave  me  the 
bcantifal  palanquin  1  Who  loved  to  see  his  son  himpy  1 
Whose  eyes  shone  like  diamonds  on  his  soni  who 
aught  me  to  prepare  the  fields  1  who  taught  me  agricnl- 
are  1  Ah !  my  fhther,  I  thought  you  would  have  lived 
to  partake  of  the  fruits  of  the  trees  .1  had  planted.  Alas ! 
a<a8 !  I  shall  now  be  called  the  fatherless  aon." 

Hear  the  aged  father  over  the  body  of  his  son : — ^"  Mv 
Ma,  tuf  ton,  art*  ihoa  gooet  Wbii I  un  I  left  te  uv  olH 


age?  My  Hon,  my  arrow,  my  blood,  my  body,  my  sonf, 
my  third  eye !  fpoie,  ffone,  gone.  Ah !  wno  was  so  near  to 
his  mother  1  To  whom  will  she  now  say,  son  t  What ! 
gone  without  assisting  us  in  our  old  aget  Ah  t  what  will 
tny  betrothed  dol  I  noped  thou  wouldst  have  lived  to  see 
our  death.  Who  will  now  perform  the  funeral  rites  for  ns  1 
Who  will  light  up  the  pile  1  Who  will  perform  the  annual 
ceremonies  1  Tothebats,tothebats,my  house  is  now  given.** 

The  daughter  over  the  body  of  her  mother  says,  "  Alas  I 
what  shall  I  do  in  ftiture  ?  We  are  like  chickens,  whose 
mother  is  killed.  Motherless  children  are  beaten  on  the 
head.  We  are  like  the  honeycomb  hanging  on  the  trees, 
at  which  a  stone  has  been  thrown :  all,  all  are  scauered.'* 
She  says  to  the  females  who  are  coming  to  mourn  over 
her  mother,  "  I  am  the  worm  which  has  to  eat  a  dead  body. 
Though  you  should  give  me  a  large  vessel  full  of  water,  it 
will  not  quench  my  thirst  so  well  as  Kfew  drops  from  the 
hand  of  my  mother !  My  mother  has  gone,  and  left  ns  for 
the  streets.  Who  lulled  me  to  repose  7  Who  bathed  me  near 
the  well  7  Who  fed  me  with  milk  7  Ah  I  m v  father  also 
is  dead.  Why  have  you  gone  without  seemg  tiie  splendour 
of  my  bridal  day  7  Did  you  not  promise  to  deck  me  for 
the  festive  scene  7  What  1  am  I  to  be  alone  that  day  7  Ah ! 
nay  mother,  how  shall  I  know  how  to  conduct  myself 7 
When  I  am  married,  should  my  husband  use  me  ill,  to 
whom  shall  I  go  7  Who  will  now  reach  me  to  manage 
household  affairs?  Ah!  there  is  nothing  like  a  mother! 
How  many  pains,  how  many  difficulties,  have  you  had 
with  me  7  What  have  I  done  for  you  7  Alas !  alas !  had 
you  been  long  sick,  I  might  have  done  something  for  you. 
Ah !  you  told  me  disobedience  would  be  my  ruin.  You  are 
gone :  why  did  I  not  obey  you  7  My  fate,  my  fate  !  my 
mother,  my  mother !  will  you  not  look  at  me  7  Are  von 
asleep  1  You  told  us  you  should  die  before  our  father. 
My  mother,  will  you  not  again  let  me  hear  your  voice 7 
When  I  am  in  pam,  who  will  say,  fe^ir  not,  fear  not  7  I 
thought  yon  would  have  lived  to  seethe  marriage  of  mr 
daughter.  Come  hither,  my  infant,  look  at  your  grand- 
mother. Was  I  not  nursed  at  those  breasts  7  You  said  to 
my  father,  when  you  were  dying,  'Love  my  childrea.' 
You  said  to  my  husband,  '  Cherish  my  daughter.'  Ah ! 
did  you  not  bless  us  all  7  My  mother,  my  mother,  that 
name  I  will  not  repeat  again." 

The  son  says  to  the  mourning  women,  "  Ah !  was  she 
not  the  best  of  mothers  7  Did  she  not  conceal  my  faults  7 
Can  I  forget  her  joy  when  she  put  the  bracelefs  on  my 
wrists.  O I  how  she  did  kiss  and  praise  me,  when  I  had 
learned  the  alphabet.  She  was  always  restless  while  I  was 
at  school,  and  when  I  had  to  return,  she  was  always  look- 
ing out  for  me.  How  oil  en  she  used  to  say,  *  My  son,  my 
son,  come  and  eat;'  but  now,  who  will  call  me 7"  Then, 
taking  the  hand  of  his  deceased  mother  into  his  own,  he 
asks,  "  and  are  the  worms  to  feed  on  this  hand  which  has 
fed  me 7"  Then,  embracing  her  feet,  "Ah!  these  will 
never  more  move  about  this  house.  When  my  great  days 
are  come,  in  whose  face  shall  I  look  7  Who'  will  rejoice 
in  my  joy  7  When  I  go  to  the  distant  countrv,  who  will 
be  constantly  saying, '  Return,  return  7'  Ah  I  now  did  she 
rejoice  on  my  wedding  day.  Who  will  now  help  and  com* 
fort  my  wife  7  If  she  did  not  see  me  every  moment,  she 
was  continually  saying,  '  My  son,  mv  son  ^  Must  I  now 
apply  the  torch  to  her  mneral  pile  7  Alas !  alas  f  I  am  too 
young  for  that.  What!  have  the  servants  of  the  funeral 
house  been  anxious  to  get  their  money  7  Con)d  they  not 
have  waited  a  few  years  7  What  do  those  bearers  want  7 
Have  you  <!,ome  to  take  away  my  mother  7"  Then,  lying 
on  the  bier  by  her  side,  he  sajrs,  **  Take  me  also.  Alas  I 
alas!  is  the  hour  cornel  I  must  now  forget  yoo.  Your 
name  must  never- again  be  in  my  mouth.  I  must  now 
perform  the  annual  ceremony.  O  life,  life  1  the  babble,  the 
bubble !" 

Listen  to  the  aflectionate  brother  over  the  body  of  hs 
sister: — ^**  Were  we  not  a  pair 7  why  are  we  separated  1 
Of  what  use  am  I  alone  7  Where  is  now  my  shade  7  I 
will  now  be  a  wanderer.  How  often  did  I  bring  you  the 
fragrant  lotus  7  but  your  face  was  more  bemttifhi  tnan  thai 
flower.  Did  I  not  procure  yon  jewi^is  7  Who  gained  yoa 
the  bridegroom  7  Have  I  not  been  preparingio  malce  a 
splendid  show  on  your  nuptia.  day  7  Alas !  aH  ts  vanity. 
How  fatal  is  this  for  yonr  oetroihed.  For  whoee  sins  have 
vou  been  taken  awayl  You  nave  vanished  like  thn  god^ 
'dan  Leehimy.    In  what  biitn  ahail  we  acfain  see  yoal 
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How  many  raiiers  waited  fbr  jon  1  Yoa  bave  poured  fire 
into  my  bowels :  my  senses  have  eone,  and  I  wander  abont 
like  an  evil  spirit.  Instead  of  the  marriage  ceremonies, 
we  are  now  attendingf  to  those  of  your  fnneral.  I  may  get 
another  mother,  for  my  father  ean  marry  ajpaia:  I  may 
acquire  children;  but  a  sister,  never,  never.  Ah!  give 
me  one  look :  let  your  lotos-like  face  open  once — one  smile. 
Is  this  your  marnage  ceremony  7  I  thought  one  thing,  bat 
&te  thought  another.  You  have  escaped  like  lightniD^ : 
the  house  is  now  full  of  darkness.  When  I  go  to  the  dis- 
tant town,  who  will  give  me  her  commissions  ?  To  whom 
shall  we  give  your  clothes  and  jewels  1  My  sister,  I  have 
to  put  the  torch  to  your  funeral  pile.  You  said, '  Brother, 
we  will  never  part;  we  will  live  together  in  one  house :' 
but  you  are  gone.  I  refused  to  give  yoo  lo  the  youth  in 
the  far  country ;  but  now  whither  have  you  gone  1  To 
whom  shall  I  now  say,  I  am  hungry  1  ALas!  alas!  my 
father  planted  cocoa,  mango,  and  jack  trees  in  your  name, 
but  you  have  not  lived  to  eat  the  fruit  thereof.  1  have  been 
to  tell  them  you  are  gone.  Alas  1  I  see  her  clothes:  take 
them  away.  Of  what  use  is  that  palanquin  now  1  Who 
used  to  come  jumping  on  the  road  to  meet  me  1  If  I  have 
so  much  sorrow,  what  must  have  been  that  of  your  mother 
for  ten  long  moons  1  Whose  evil  eye  has  been  upon  you  1 
Who  aimed  the  blow  1  Will  there  ever  again  be  sorrow 
like  thisi  My  belly  smokes.  Ah,  mv  sister,  your  gait, 
your  speech,  your  beauty,  all  gone :  the  flower  is  withereid — 
the  flower  is  withered.  Cal)  for  the  bier ;  call  for  the  mosi- 
cians." 

Husbands  who  love  their  wives  are  exceedingly  pathetic 
in  their  exclamations :  they  review  the  scenes  of  their 
youth,  and  speak  of  their  tried  and  sincere  aflection.  The 
children  she  has  borne  are  also  alluded  to ;  and,  to  use  an 
orientalism,  the  man  is  plunged  into  a  sea  of  grief. 
"  What,  the  apple  of  my  eye  gone  1  My  swan,  my  parrot, 
my  deer,  my  llechimy  f  Ber  colour  was  like  gold,  her 
gait  like  the  stately  swan,  her  waist  was  like  lightning, 
ber  teeth  were  like  pearls,  her  eyes  like  the  kiyal  fish, 
(oval,)  her  eyebrows  like  the  bow,  and  her  countenance 
like  the  full-grown  lotus.  Yes,  she  has  gone,  the  mother 
of  my  children.  No  more  welcome,  no  more  smiles  in 
the  evening  when  I  return.  All  the  world  to  me  is  now 
as  the  place  of  burning.  Get  ready  the  wood  for  my  pile. 
O I  my  wife,  my  wife,  listen  to  the  voice  of  thy  husband." — 
Roberts. 

CHAPTER  X. 
Ver.  6.  They  ore  upright  as  the  palm-tree,  but 
speak  not ;  they  must  needs  be  borne,  because 
they  cannot  qo.  Be  not  afraid  of  them ;  for 
they  cannot  Bo  evil,  neither  also  is  it  in  them 
to  do  good. 

From  the  first  clause,  it  is  evident  that  be  alluded  alao 
to  the  shape  of  their  gods.  Before  the  art  of  carving  was 
carried  to  perfection,  the  ancients  made  their  images  all 
of  a  thickness,  straiisrnt,  having  their  hands  hanging  down 
and  close  ta  their  sides,  the  legs  joined  together,  tbe  eyes 
shut,  with  a  very  perpendicular  attitude,  and  not  unlike  to 
the  body  of  a  palm-tree ;  such  are  the  figures  of  those  an- 
tique Egyptian  statues  that  still  remain.  The  famous 
Greek  architect  and  sculptor  Dnedalus,  set  their  legs  at  lib- 
erty, opened  tbeir  eves,  and  gave  them  a  freer  and  easier 
attitude.  But  according  to  some  interpreters,  and  particu- 
larly Mr.  Parkhursi,  the  inspired  writer  sometimes  gives 
it  a  mure  honourable  application;  selecting  it  to  be  the 
symbol  of  onr  blessed  Redeemer,  who  himself  bore  our 
sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree.  The  voice  of  antiquity 
ascribes  to  the  palm,  the  singular  quality  of  resisting  a 
very  great  weight  hung  upon  it,  and  of  even  bending  in 
the  contrary  direction,  to  counterbalance  the  pressure.  Of 
this  circumstance,  Xenophon  takes  notice  in  his  Oyrope- 

dia ;  irai  in  irit^oftttft  M  6«iptictt  ivo  fiap^vt  apw  tnpTtmnmt  ;  "  and 

indeed,  palm-trees  when  loaded  with  any  weight,  rise 
npwara,  and  bend  the  contrary  way."  Tae  same  obser- 
ration  was  made  by  Plutarch.  It  has  been  already  obser* 
Ted,  that  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  palm^ree  is  Thamar ; 
and  in  the  CMd  Testament,  we  meet  with  a  place  in  Canaan 
called  Baalthamar,  in  honour,  it  is  pvabable,  of  Baal  or 
t|M  aim,  for  masy  ages  the  object  of  tmiTersai  veneration 
ig  Abe i>rMiiti^:^  aad  irho  had  bean  worvh^ped  there 


by  the.Canaanites  tud^  this  attribute,  as  supporting  the 
immense  pressure  of  the  celestial  fluid  09  all  sides,  and 
sustaining  the  various  parts  and  operations  of  universal 
nature  in  their  respective  situations  and  courses.  The 
symbol  of  this  support,  stolen  and  perverted  as  usual  from 
the  sacred  ritual,  appears  to  have  oeen  a  palm-tree,  which 
was  also  the  symool  of  support  among  the  Greeks  and 
Egy])tians.  With  how  mocn  greater  propriety  is  it  the 
appointed  ^mbol  of  him  who  sustained  the  inconceivable 
pressure  of  divine  wrath  fbr  his  people,  and  was  so  far 
from  being  utterly  depressed  under  such  a  load  of  sin  and 
punishment,  that  he  successfully  endured  all  that  the  law 
and  justice  of  his  Father  demanded,  rose  victorious  over 
death  and  the  grave ;  and  shall  for  ever,  as  these  interpre- 
ters suppose,  "flourish  like  the  palm-tree,  and  grow  or 
spread  abroad  like  the  cedar  in  Lebanon  !"  Hence  in  the 
outer  temple,  (the  symbol  of  Jehovah  incarnate,)  palm- 
trees  were  engraved  on  the  walls  and  doors  between  the 
coupled  cherubs.  And  for  this  reason,  the  prophetess 
Deborah  is  supposed  to  have  fixed  her  dwelling  under  a 
palm-tree,  emblematically  to  express  her  trust,  not  in  the 
idolatrous  Ashtaroth  or  blessers,  at  that  time  the  abomina- 
tion of  Israel,  but  in  the  promised  Messiah,  who  was  to  be 
made  perfect  through  sufferings.  At  the  feast  of  taberna- 
cles, the  people  of  Israel  were  to  take  branches  of  palm- 
trees;  at  once  to  typify  Jehovah's  dwelling  In  our  nature, 
and  the  spiritual  stipport  which,  by  this  means,  all  true  be- 
lievers derive  from  him ;  and  also,  to  ascribe  to  him  as 
the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  things,  in  opposition  to 
Baal  or  the  sun,  the  honour  of  sustaining  the  operations 
of  nature  in  producing  and  ripening  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
The  feast  of  tabernacles  was  also  the  feast  of  ingathering ; 
and  every  person  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  customs 
of  oriental  nations  knows,  that  tne  palm  was  among  idol- 
aters the  chosen  symbol  of  the  sun,  and  consecrated  to 
that  luminarv;  and' that  the  temples  erected  to  his  honour 
through  all  the  regions  of  the  East,  were  surrounded  with 
groves  of  palm-trees,  whose  leaf,  resembling  in  shape  the 
solar  beam,  and  maintaining  a  perpetual  verdure,  might 
continually  remind  the  adoring  suppliants  of  the  quick- 
ening influence  and  sustaining  energy  of  their  favourite 
deity.— Paxton. 

CHAPTER  XII. 
Ver.  2.  Thou  hast  planted  them ;  yea,  they  have 
taken  root :  they  grow ;  yea,  they  bring  forth 
fruit:  thou  art  near  in  their  mouth,  and  &r 
from  their  reins. 

Does  a  man  who  has  been  elevated  in  society  by  another, 
eease  to  respect  his  patron;  it  is  said,  "  Ah,  my  lord,  the 
tree  which  you  planted  has  taken  root  >- in  his  mouth  you 
are  near;  but  in  his  heart  yon  are  sfar  ofl*."— Robkrts. 

Ver.  8.  My  heritage  is  unto  me  as  a  lion  in  the 
forest ;  it  crieth  out  against  me :  therefore  have 
I  hated  it.  9.  My  heritage  is  unto  me  o^  a 
speckled  bird ;  the  birds  round  about  are  against 
her :  come  ye,  assemble  all  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  come  to  deYonr. 

See  on  1  Sam.  13. 18. 

Ver.  9.  My  heritage  is  unto  me  as  a  speckled 
bird,  the  birds  round  about  are  against  her; 
come  ye,  assemble  all  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
come  to  devour. 

Dr.  Boothroyd,  "  Ravenous  birds."  The  context  con* 
firms  this  rendermg,  and  also  the  marginal  reading,  '*  ta* 
Ions."  Considering  the  numerous  birds  of  prey  m  the 
East,  it  is  no  wont&r  that  there  are  so  many  allusions  in 
the  ecriptures  to  their  ravenous  propensities.  Of  a  fero* 
cious  man  it  is  said,  "  That  fellow  is  in  every  place  wjtk 
his  talons."  "  What  1  wretch,  have  vou  come  hither  tn 
saatch  with  your  talons  1"  "Alas !  alas !  how  tnany  has 
this  disease  inatched  away  in  its  talons  1"  **  True,  true 
even  my  own  children  have  now  got  talons."— Roberts. 

Viet.  10.  Many  pastors  have  destroyed  my  p^^ 
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yard,  they  have  trodden  my  portion  under  foot, 
they  have  made  my  pleasant  portion  a  desolate 
wilderness. 

Besides  successive  invasions  by  foreign  nations,  and  the 
systematic  spoliation  exercised  by  a  despotic  government, 
other  causes  have  conspired  to  perpetuate  the  desolation  of 
Judeit  and  to  render  abortive  the  substance  that  is  in  it. 
Amou)^  hese  has  chiefly  to  be  numbered  its  being  literally 
Sodden  under  foot  by  many  pastors,  Volney  devotes  a  chap- 
ter, fifty  pages  in  length,*  to  a  description,  as  he  entitles  it, 
"  Of  the  pastoral^  or  wandering  tribes  of  Syria,"  chiefly 
of  the  Bedoain  Arabs,  by  whom  especially  Judea  is  in- 
cessantly traversed.  "  The  pachalics  of  Aleppo  and  Da- 
mascus may  be  computed  to  contain  about  thirty  thousand 
wandering  Turkmen,  (Turcomans.)  All  their  property 
ccxisists  in  cattle."  In  the  same  pachalics,  the  number  of 
the  Curds  "  exceed  twenty  thousand  tents  and  huts,"  or 
an  equal  number  of  armed  men.  **  The  Curds  are  almost 
everywhere  liioked  upon  as  robbers.  Like  the  Turkmen, 
these  Curds  are  pastors  and  wanderers.  A  third  wander- 
ing people  in  Syria  are  the  Bedouin  Arabs."  "  It  often 
happens  that  even  individuals  turn  robbers^  in  order  to  with- 
draw themselves  from  the  laws,  or  from  tyranny,  unite 
and  form  a  little  camp,  which  maintain  themselves  by 
arms,  and,  increasing,  become  new  hordes  and  new  tribes. 
We  may  pronounce,  that  in  cultivable  countries  the  wan- 
dering lite  originates  in  the  injustice  or  want  of  policy  of 
the  government;  and  that  the  sedentary  and  the  cultivating 
state  is  that  to  which  mankind  is  most  naturally  inclined." 
"  It  is  evident  that  a£^riculture  must  be  very  precarious  in 
such  a  country,  ana  that,  under  a  government  like  that 
of  the  Turks,  it  is  safer  to  lead  a  wandering  life  than  to 
choose  a  settled  habitation,  and  rely  for  subsistence  on  ag- 
riculture." "  The  Turkmen,  the  Curds,  and  the  Bedou- 
ins, have  no  fixed  koHtationSf  but  keep  verfeUuiLly  wander^ 
ing  with  their  tents  and  herdSj  in  limited  districts  of  which 
they  look  upon  themselves  as  the  proprietors.  The  Arabs 
spread  over  the  whole  frontier  of  Syria,  and  even  the 
plains  of  Palestine.'* — Thus,  contrary  to  their  natural  in- 
clination, the  peasants,  often  forced  to  abandon  a  settled 
life,  and  pastoral  tribes  in  ^reat  numbers,  or  manf,  and 
without  fixed  habitations,  divide  the  cocmtry,  as  it  were, 
by  mutual  consent,  and  apportion  it  in  limited  districts 
among  themselves  by  an  assumed  right  of  property,  and 
the  Arabs,  subdivided  also  into  different  tribes,  spread  over 
the  plains  of  Palestine,  "  wandering  perpetually,"  as  if  on 
very  purpose  to  tread  it  down. — What  could  be  more  un- 
likely or  unnatural  in  such  aland!  yet  what  more  striking- 
ly and  strictly  true !  or  how  else  could  the  efieci  of  the 
vision  have  been  seen  1  Many  pastors  have  destroyed  my 
vineyard ;  they  have  trodden  my  portion  undor  foot. — 
Kettr, 

CHAPTER  XIII. 
Ver.  4.  Take  the  girdle  that  thou  hast  got,  which 
is  upon  thy  loins,  and  arise,  go  to  Euphrates, 
and  hide  it  there  in  a  hole  of  the  rock. 

The  girdle  of  the  Orientals  is  sometimes  made  of  silver 
or  gold,  or  embroidered  silk,  or  highly  died  muslin.  Its 
uses  are,  to  keep  the  lower  garments  fast  to  the  loins,  to 
strengthen  the  body,  and  to  command  respect.  Chiefs  have 
numerous  folds  of  muslin  round  that  ]>art.  and  they  march 
along  with  great  pomp,  thus  enlarged  in  tneir  size.  That, 
therefore,  which  was  of  so  much  use,  and  which  indicated 
the  diflpity  of  the  wearer,  was  to  be  marred,  typifying  the 
degradation  of  the  Jews  in  their  approaching  captivity. 
The  Hindoos  have  a  custom  of  burying  certain  articles 
br  the  side  of  a  tank  or  river,  in  order  to  inflict  or  pre- 
Vnire  evil  in  reference  to  certain  obnoxious  individuals 
who  are  thus  placed  under  the  ban.  Thus  eggs,  human 
hair,  thread,  a  ball  of  safiVon,  or  a  little  of  the  earth  on 
which  the  devoted  person  has  had  his  feet,  are  burhd  in 
the  situations  alluded  to, — Robcrts. 

Ver.  4.  Take  the  girdle  that  thou  hast  ^t,  which 
if  upon  thy  loins,  and  arise,  go  to  Euphrates, 
and  hide  it  there  in  a  hole  of  the  rock.  5.  So 
I  went,  and  hid  it  by  Euphrates,  as  the  Lord 


commanded  me.  6.  And  it  came  to  pass  aflei 
many  days,  that  the  Lord  said  unto  me.  Arise, 
go  to  £uphrate8,  and  take  the  girdle  frriD 
thence,  which  I  commanded  thee  to  hide  there. 
7.  Then  I  went  to  Euphrates,  and  digged,  and 
took  the  girdle  from  the  place  where  I  had  hid 
it ;  and,  behold,  the  girdle  was  marred,  it  was 
profitable  for  nothing. 

See  on  ch.  33. 13, 14. 

Ver.  18.  Say  unto  the  king  and  to  the  quceo. 
Humble  yourselves,  sit  down ;  for  your  princi* 
palities  shall  come  do\i*n,  even  the  crown  of 
your  glory. 

The  margin  has  instead  of  "principalities,"  "  or  head 
tires."  This  again  alludes  to  tne  threatened  judgments 
which  were  to  befall  the  people  and  their  rulers.  Dr. 
Boothroyd  has,  instead  of  "  prmci palities,"  "  the  diadem 
of  your  glory."  Of  a  proud  man  who  treats  another  with 
contempt  it  is  said,  "  Ah !  his  turban  will  soon  fall."  "  Yes, 
imperious  upstart !  thy  head-dress  will  soon  come  down." 
"  Have  you  beard  of  the  proud  wife  of  Kandan  1"—"  No." 
"  Her  head  ornaments  have  fallen ;  she  is  humbled." 
"  Ah,"  says  the  bereaved  father,  over  the  dead  body  of  his 
son,  "  my  crown  is  fallen*!  my  crown  is  fallen."  When 
men  quarrel,  it  is  common  for  the  one  to  say  to  the  other, 
"  I  will  beat  thee  till  thy  turban  fall."  Wfien  they  fight, 
the  great  object  of  the  combatants  is  to  pull  off  each  other's 
turtoi  or  head-dress ;  because  it  shows  that  the  individ- 
ual is  then  disgraced  and  humbled.  The  feelings  of  a 
man  who  has  his  turban  knocked  off  his  head,  are  proba- 
bly something  like  those  which  are  produced  by  the  knock- 
ing off  of  a  man's  wig.  For  the  turban  to  pall  off  the 
head  by  accident  is  considered  to  be  a  very  bad  omen.  Je- 
hoiakim  and  his  queen  were  to  have  their  *'head  tires" 
brought  down ;  they  were  to  be  humbled  on  account  of  their 

sins.— RoBKRTS. 

Ver.  23.  Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or 
the  leopard  his  sp6ts?  then  may  ye  also  do 
good,  that  are  accustomed  to  do  evil. 

See  on  ch.  5.  6. 

CHAPTER  XrV. 
Ver.  2.  Judah  moumeth,  and  the  gates  thereof 

languish ;  they  are  black  unto  the  ground;  and 

the  cry  oi  Jerusalem  is  gone  up. 

"  Have  you  heard  that  the  wife  of  Muttoo  and  all  the 
children  have  died  of  the  cholera  1  Alas,  the  poor  old  man 
is  left  alone,  and  the  gates  are  in  sorrow — even  they  pity 

him."'-R0BJ3RTB. 

Ver.  3.  And  their  nobles  have  sent  their  little 
ones  to  the  waters :  they  came  to  the  pits,  and 
found  no  water ;  they  returned  with'  their  ves- 
sels enHipty;  they  were  ashamed  and  confound- 
ed, and  covered  their  heads.  4.  Because  the 
ground  is  chapt,  for  there  was  no  rain  in  the 
earth,  the  ploughmen  were  ashamed,  they  cov- 
ered their  neach. 

See  on  Matt.  11. 21. 

Ver.  4.  Because  the  groixnd  is  chapt,  for  there 
was  no  rain  in  the  earth,  the  ploughmen  were 
ashamed,  they  covered  their  heads. 

The  deseriptioa  that  Sir  J.  Chardin  ^ves  as  of  the  statu 
of  these  eoimtries,  with  respect  to  the  cracking  of  the  eanh| 
before  the  autumnal  rains  fell,  is  so  lively  a  comment  oa 
Jer.  ziv.  4,  that  I  beg  leave  to  introduce  it  here  as  a  distiDet 
observation.  The  lands  of  the  East,  he  says,  which  the  great 
drmess  there  causes  to  crack,  are  the  ground  of  this  fiffure, 
w6ich  is  certainly  eztrenely  oeaatiftil ;''  for  these  dry^SiiHl» 
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have  chinks  too  deep  for  a  penon  to  see  to  the  bottom  of: 
Viis  niay  be  observed  in  the  indies  more  than  anywhere,  a 
Uttle  before  the  rains  fall,  and  wherever  the  lands  are  rich 
and  hard.  The  prophet's  speaking  of  ploughmen,  shows 
that  he  is  speaking  or  the  antnmnal  sitate  of  those  conntries; 
and  if  the  cracks  are  so  deep  from  the  common  dryness  of 
their  summers,  what  must  they  be  when  the  rains  are  with- 
held beyond  the  usual  time,  which  is  the  case  Jeremiah  is 
referring  to.— Harmkr. 

This  refers  to  a  drought  wfiich  was  to  take  place  in 
Judah.  At  such  times,  in  the  East,  the  ground  is  "  chapt  f 
large  fissures  meet  your  eye  in  every  direction,  and  the 
husbandmen  are  then  ashamed  and  put  to  confusion :  they 
know  not  what  to  do :  to  plough  the  land  under  such  cir- 
cumstances is  of  no  use ;  and,  therefore,  they  are  obliged 
to  wait  till  it  shall  rain.  Thus,  should  the  rains  be  later 
than  usual,  the  people  are  daily  looking  for  them,  and  after 
one  night's  fall,  the  farmers  may  be  seen  in  every  direction 
working  in  their  fields  with  the  greatest  glee,  m  the  full 
hope  of  soon  casting  in  the  seed. — Roberts. 

Ver.  5.  Yea,  the  hind  also  calved  in  the  field, 
and  forsook  it,  because  there  was  no  grass. 

Some  ancient  writers  allegre,  that  the  bind  bestows  much 
pains  in  rearing  and  instructing  her  young.  She  carefully 
hides  her  fawn  in  the  thicket,  or  among  the  long  grass,  and 
corrects  it  with  her  foot,  when  it  discovers  an  inclination 
prematurely  to  leave  its  covert.  When  it  has  acquired 
suflicient  strength,  she  teaches  it  to  run,  and  to  bound  from 
one  rock  to  another ;  till^  conscious  of  its  ability  to  provide 
for  itself,  it  bends  its  rapid  course  into  the  boundless  waste, 
and  from  that  moment,  loses  the  recollection  of  its  parent 
and  her  tender  care.  But  affectionate  as  is  the  hind  to  her 
young  one,  and  attentive  to  its  safety  and  instruction,  cir- 
cumstances occur  at  times,  which  diminish,  which  even 
extinguish  the  benignity  of  her  nature,  and  render  her  in- 
sensible to  the  sufferings  of  her  own  oflsprinff.  The  slight- 
ness  of.  her  connexion  with  gtiilty  man,  and  her  distance 
from  his  dwelling,  do  not  prevent  her  from  sharing  in  the 
calamities  to  which  all  sublunary  natures  are  subjected  on 
account  of  hu  sin.  The  grievous  famine  which  dims  the 
fine  eye  of  the  wild  ass,  and  compels  her  to  take  refuge  on 
the  summits  of  the  moimtains.  where,  sucking  in  the  cool- 
ing breeze  instead  of  water,  wnich  is  no  longer  to  be  found, 
•he  lingers  out  a  few  miserable  days,  hardens  the  gentle 
and  affectionate  heart  of  the  hind,  so  that  she  forsakes  her 
fawn  in  the  open  field,  because  there  is  no  grass,  without 
making  a  single  effort  to  preserve  its  eiistence.  She  for- 
sakes it  when  it  is  newly  calved,  when  her  natural  affection 
is  commonly  strongest,  and  when  it  needs  most  her  foster- 
ing care ;  she  forsakes  it  in  the  desert,  where  it  must  soon 
perish  of  hunger:  deaf  to  its  cries,  and  indifferent  to  its 
sufferings,  she  leaves  it  in  search  of  somewhat  to  prolong 
her  own  wretched  existence.  At  such  a  failure  of  the 
Kindest  affections  in  the  heart  of  a  loving  hind,  we  shall 
not  be  surprised,  when  the  dreadful  effects  of  severe  famine 
on  the  human  mind  are  considered.  The  prediction  of 
Moses  was  completely  fulfilled :  **  Thou  shalt  eat  the  fruit 
jf  thine  own  body,  the  flesh  of  thy  sons,  and  of  thy  daugh- 
ters, which  the  llord  thy  Qod  hath  given  thee,  in  the  siege, 
and  in  the  straitness,  wherewith  thine  enemies  shall  <us- 
«ress  thee." — "  The  tender  and  delicate  woman  among  yon, 
which  would  not  adventure  to  set  the  sole  of  her  foot  upon 
lUic  ground,  for  delicateness  and  tenderness,  her  eye  snail 
ne  evil  towards  the  husband  of  her  bosom,  and  towards  her 
son,  and  towards  her  daughter,  and  towards  the  young  one 
that  cometh  out  from  between  her  feet,  and  towards  her 
children  which  she  shall  bear ;  for  she  shall  eat  them  for 
want  of  all  things,  secretly,  in  the  siege  and  straitness.''-^ 
Paxtok. 

Ver.  16.  And  the  people  to  whom  they  prophesy 
shall  be  cast  out  in  the  streets  of  Jerosalem,  be- 
caase  of  the  fii,mine  and  the  sword ;  and  they 
ahall  have  none  to  bury  them,  their  wives,  nor 
their  sons,  nor  their  daughters;  for  I  will  pour 
their  wickedness  upon  them. 

See  on  Job  39. 5. 

Ter.  22.  Are  there  any  among  the  vanities  of  the 


Gtentiles  that  can  cause  rain  ?  or  can  the  heav* 
ens  give  showers  ?  Art  not  thou  he,  O  Lorp 
our  God:  therefore  we  will  wait  upon  thee; 
for  thou  hast  made  all  these  things. 

There  are  persons  among  the  South  African  nations  who 
pretend  to  have  power  to  bring  rain  in  time  of  drought, 
and  who  are  called  rain-makers.  A  nation  seldom  em^ 
ploys  their  own  rain-maker,  but  generally  thinks  those  at 
a  distance  have  more  power  to  produce,  it  than  those  at 
home.  A  rain-maker,  from  high  up  the  country,  once 
travelled  with  my  party  for  a  few  weet».,  I  asked  him  se- 
riously, if  he  really  believed  that  he  had  power  to  bring 
rain  when  he  pleased  1  His  reply  was,  that  "  he  could  not 
say  he  had,  but  he  used  means  to  bring  it  *,"  such  as  rolling 
great  stones  down  the  sides  of  mountains,  to  draw  down 
the  clouds.  A  rain-maker  at  Latiakoo  who  was  unsncces^ 
ful,  first  said  it  was  because  he  had  not  got  sufficient  pres- 
ents of  cattle.  He  then  desired  them  first  to  bring  him  a 
live  baboon ;  hundreds  tried  but  could  not  catch  one.  He 
next  demanded  a  live  owl,  but  they  could  not  find  one.  Ne 
rain  coming  they  called  him  rogue,  impostor,  &c.  and  on 
dered  him  away.— Camfbbli.. 

^  CHAPTER  XV. 

Ver.  3.  And  I  will  appoint  over  them  four  kinds 
saith  the  Lord  ;  the  sword  to  slay,  and  the  dogs 
to  tear,  and  the  fowls  of  the  heaven,  and  the 
beasts  of  the  earth,  to  devour  and  destroy. 

An  oriental  enemy,  as  in  former  ages,  cuts  down  the 
trees  of  the  country  which  he  invades,  destroys  the  villages, 
and  burns  all  the  corn  and  provender  which  he  cannot  carry 
off:  the  surrounding  plain,  deprived  of  its  verdure,  is  cov- 
ered with  putrid  carcasses  and  burning  ashes;  the  hot  wind 
waf\ing  its  fetid  odours,  and  dispersing  the  ashes  among 
the  tents,  renders  his  encampment  extremely  disagreeable. 
During  the  night  the  hyenas,  jackals,  and  wild  beasts  of 
various  kinds,  allured  oy  the  scent,  prowl  over  the  field 
with  a  horrid  iA>ise ;  and  as  soon  as  the  morning  dawns,  a 
multitude  of  vultures,  kites,  and  birds  of  prey,  are  seen 
asserting  their  claim  to  a  share  of  the  dead.  Such  was  the 
scene  which  Forbes  contemplated  on  the  plains  of  HiiH 
dostan  *,  **  and  it  was  to  me,^'  sa.ys  that  writer,  "  a  scene 
replete  with  horrid  novelty,  realizing  the  prophet's  denun- 
ciation :  *  I  will  appoint  over  them  four  kinds,  saith  the 
Lord;  the  sword  to  slay,  and  the  dogs  to  tear,  and  the 
fowls  of  the  heaven,  and  the  beasts  of  the  earUi,  to  devour 
and  destroy.'  "^Pixton. 

Ver.  7.  And  I  will  &n  them  with  a  fan  in  the 
gates  of  the  land ;  I  will  bereave  them  of  chil- 
dren, I  will  destroy  my  people,  since  they  re- 
turn not  from  their  ways.  8.  Their  widows 
are  increased  to  me  above  the  sand  of  the  seas : 
I  have  brought  upon  them,  against  the  mother 
of  the  young  men,  a  spoiler  at  noonday;  I 
have  caused  him  to  fall  upon  it  suddenly,  and 
terrors  upon  the  city. 

When  the  cholera  or  any  other  pestilence  rages,  it  is 
said,  "  Alas !  this  sickness  nas  fanned  the  people  away." 
"  Truly  they  have  been  suddenly  fanned  from  the  earth." 
See  on  Isa.  xxx.  24.— RoBsaTS. 

Ver.  9.  She  that  hath  borne  seven  languisheth ; 
she  hath  giv^  up  the  ghost ;  her  sun  is  gone 
down  whfle  it  was  yet  day;  she  hath  been 
ashamed  and  confounded :  and  the  residue  of 
them  will  I  deliver  to  the  sword  before  their 
enemies,  saith  the  Lord. 

Of  a  person  who  is  dead,  it  is  said.  "  He  is  set,"  and  of 
one  dying,  '*  He  is  setting."  Should  a  beautiful  yoimg  man 
or  woman  be  reduced  1^  sickness,  it  is  said,  "He  is  like 
the  evening,  which  is  occupying  the  place  of  the  mcn» 
ing  1" — RosERTS. 
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Ver.  18.  Why  is  my  pain  perpetual,  and  my 
wound  incurable,  which  refiiseth  to  l}e  healed? 
wilt  thou  be  altogether  unto  me  as  a  liar,  aiul 
as  waters  ihat  fail  ? 

**  Waten  that  fail."  Heb.  '*  Waters  that  are  not  to  be 
imsted,''  i,  e.  such  as  are  delosiTe,  saeh  as  disappoint  ex- 
pectation. That  which  Mr.  Harmer  proposes  simply  as  a 
qner^,  may  be  stated  as  a  very  probable  suggestion,  viz. 
that  m  these  words  the  prophet  alludes  to  the  phenomenon 
of  the  mirage^  so  frequently  mentioned  by  eastern  travel- 
lers. *'  There  is,"  says  Ctiardin,  "  a  vapour  or  splendour, 
in  the  plains  of  the  desert,  formed  by  the  repercussion  of 
the  ravs  from  the  sand,  that  appears  like  a  vast  lake. 
Travellers  afflicted  with  thirst  are  drawn  on  hj  such  ap- 
pearances, but  coming  near  find  themselves  mistaken ;  it 
seems  to  draw  back  as  they  advance,  ur  quite  vanishes." — 
^  To  the  southeast,  at  a  distance  of  four  or  five  miles,  we 
noticed  on  the  yellow  sands  two  black  masses,  but  whether 
they  were  the  bodies  of  dead  camels,  the  temporary  hair- 
tents  of  wandering  Bedouins,  or  any  other  objects,  magni- 
fied by  the  refraction  which  is  so  strongly  produced  in  the 
horizon  of  the  desert,  we  had  no  means  of  ascertaining. 
With  the  exception  of  these  masses,  all  the  eastern  range 
of  vision  presented  only  one  unbroken  waste  of  sand,  till  its 
visible  horizon  ended  in  the  illusive  appearance  of  a  lake, 
thus  formed  by  the  heat  of  a  midday  sun  on  a  nitrous  soil, 
giving  to  the  parched  desert  the  semblance  of  water,  ana 
reflecting  its  scanty  shrubs  upon  the  view,  like  a  line  of 
extensive  forests;  but  in  no  direction  was  either  a  natural 
hill,  a  mountain,  or  other  interruption  to  the  level  line  of 
the  plain,  to  be  seen."  (Buckingham's  Travels  in  Meso- 
potamia.) *'  We  have  suffered  verv  much  fh>m  the  fatigue 
of  this  day's  journey,  and  have  still  five  days'  march  through 
this  waterless  desert.  The  only  object  to  interest  us,  and 
relieve  the  weariness  of  mind  and  body,  has  been  the 
miragt,  so  often  described.  Some  travellers  state  that  this 
phenomenon  has  deceived  them  repeatedly.  This  I  am 
surprised  at^  since  its  peculiar  appearance,  joined  to  its 
occurrence  m  a  desert  where  the  traveller  is  too  forcibly 
impressed  with  the  recollection  that  no  lakes  or  standing 
pools  exist,  would  appear  to  me  to  prevent  the  poaeibility, 
that  he  who  has  once  seen  it,  can  be  a  second  time  de- 
ceived. Still,  this  dof  s  not  diminish  the  beauty  of  the  phe- 
nomenon : — ^to  see  amid  burning  sands  and  barren  hills,  an 
apparently  beautifbl  lake,  perfectly  calm  and  unruffled  by 
anjT  breeze,  reflecting  in  its  bosom  the  tnrronndine  rocks, 
is,  indeed,  an  interesting  and  wonderfu.  spectacle;  but  it  is 
a  tantalizing  sight,  traversing  the  desert  on  foot,  always 
with  a  scanty  supply  of  water,  and  often,  owing  to  their 
great  imprudence,  wholly  destitute  of  it."  (Hoskins'  Travels 
in  Ethiopia.)— BuBH. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 
Ver.  5.  For  thus  saith  the  Lord,  Enter  not  into 
the  houae  of  mourning,  neither  go  to  lament 
nor  bemoan  them :  for  I  have  taken  away  my 
peace  from  this  people,  saith  the  Loan,  even 
iOTing-kindness  and  merciea. 

See  on  1  Kings  la  38. 

Yer.  6.  Both  the  great  and  the  small  shall  die  in 
this  land :  they  shall  not  be  huried,  neither  shall 
men  lament  for  them,  nor  cut  themselves,  nor 
make  themselves  bald  for  them. 

Tbe  entting  ofiT  the  hair  in  monmiag  for  the  dead,  is  an 
eastern,  as  well  as  a  Grecian  custom;  and  appears  to  have 
obtained  in  the  East  in  the  prophetic  times,  as  weN  as  in 
later  ages.  That  it  was  practised  among  the  Arabs,  in 
(he  seventh  eentury,  appears  by  a  passage  of  D'Heibelot. 
Khaled  ben  Valid  ben  Mogafrah.  who  was  one  of  the 
iravest  of  the  Arabs  in  the  time  or  Mohammed,  and  sur- 
aamed  hf  him,  after  Khaled  had  enibraced  the  new  religion 
he  iatroaneed  into  tiie  world,  the  *' sword  of  Ctoo,"  died  un- 
der the  califate  of  Omar,  in  the  city  of  BtaMssa,  id  Syria : 
and  ke  adds,  that  there  was  act  a  Ibmale  of  the  house  of 
'*rah,  who  was  his  grandfather,  either  matron  o« 


maiden,  who  caused  not  her  hair  to  be  em  ofi*  at  his  buriaL 
How  the  hair  that  was  cut  off  was  disposed  of,  does  not 
appear  in  D'Herbelot.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks,  it  was 
sometimes  laid  upon  the  dead  body ;  sometimes  cast  into 
the  funeral  pile;  sometimes  placed  upon  the  grave.  Under 
this  variation  of  management  among  the  Greeks,  it  would 
have  been  an  agreeable  additional  circumstance  to  have 
been  told,  how  the  females  of  the  house  of  Mogairah  dia> 
posed  of  their  hair.  We  are  equally  ignorant  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  ancient  Jews  disposed  of  theirs,  when 
they  cut  it  off  in  bewailinj^  the  dead.  But  that  they  cut  it 
off,  upon  such  occasions,  is  evident  from  a  passage  of  the 
prophet  Jeremiah,  ch.  zvi.  6.  "  Both  the  great  and  the 
small  shall  die  in  this  ^nd :  they  shall  not  be  buried,  nei- 
ther shall  men  lamen  for  them',  nor  cut  themselves,  nor 
make  themselves  bald  for  them."  The  words  do  not  seem 
determinately  to  mean,  that  those  of  the  male  sex  only 
were  wont  to  cut  themselves,  or  make  themselves  bald  for 
the  dead ;  but  that  there  should  be  no  cutting  of  the  desh 
made  at  all  for  them,  no  baldness,  Seaving  it  uncertain 
which  sex  had  been  wont  to  make  nse  of  these  rites  of 
mourning,  who  should  then  omit  them.  So  the  interlineaiy 
translation  of  Montanus  understands  the  words. 

Both  practices  seem  to  have  been  forbidden  by  the  law 
o*  Moses;  the  soft  and  impressible  lemper  of  the  female 
se  mi^ht^  it  may  be  imagined,  engage  tnem  sooner  to  de* 
vii  e  uom  the  precept,  than  the  nrmer  disposition  of  the 
other.  So  here  we  see  they  were  the  fewuUes  of  the  family 
of  Mogairah  that  cut  off  their  hair  at  the  burial  of  Khaled ; 
not  a  word  of  the  men.  And  accordingly  we  find  among 
the  modem  Mohammedans,  the  outward  expressions  at 
least  of  mourning  are  much  strtmger  among  the  women 
than  the  men :  the  nearest  male  relations.  Dr.  Rnssel  tells 
us,  describing  their  wav  of  carrying  a  corpse  to  be  buried^ 
immediately  follow  it,  "  and  the  women  close  the  proces 
don^  with  dreadful  shrieks,  while  the  men  all  the  way  are 
singmg  prayers  out  of  the  Koran.  The  women  go  to  the 
tomb  everv  Monday  or  Thursday,  and  carry  some  flowers 
or  green  leaves  to  dress  it  with.  They  make  a  show  of 
grief,  often  expostulating  heavily  with  the  dead  person, 
'  Why  he  should  leave  them,  when  thev  had  done  every 
thing  in  their  power  to  make  life  agreeable  to  him.'  Thu 
however,  by  the  men,  is  looked  upon  as. a  kind  of  impiety ; 
and,  if  overheard,  they  are  chid  severely  for  it :  and,  i  moat 
say,  the  men  generally  set  them  a  good  example  in  this  re> 
spect^  by  a  patient  acquiescence  in  the  loss  of  their  nearest 
relations,  and  indeed  show  a  firm  and  steady  fortitude  under 
every  kind  of  misfortune.^-^HAUiKR. 

Ver.  7.  Neither  shall  men  tear  ihemselvcM  for 
them  in  mourning,  to  comfort  them  for  the  dead; 
neither  shall  men  give  them  the  cup  of  conso- 
lation to  drink  for  their  father  or  for  their 
mother.  8.  Thou  shah  not  also  go  into  the 
house  of  feasting,  to  sit  with  them  to  eat  and  to 
drink. 

The  making  a  kind  of  ftineral  feast  was  also  a  method 
of  honouring  the  dead,  used  anciently  in  these  countries, 
and  is  eontinued  down  to  these  times.  The  references  of 
eommentatoTs  here  have  been,  in  common,  to  the  Greek 
and  Roman  usages ;  but  as  it  must  be  more  pleasing  to  leant 
eastern  customs  of  this  Idnd,  I  will  set  down  what  Sir  J. 
Chardin  has  given  us  an  account  of  in  one  of  his  nianu* 
seripis;  and  tnc  rather,  as  some  particulars  are  new  to  me. 

*'The  oriental  Christians  still  make  banquets  <f  this 
kind,  (speaking  of  the  ancient  Jewish  feasts  of  moomiag, 
mentioned  Jer.  xvi.  6,  7,  and  elsewhere,)  by  a  custom  de- 
rived from  the  Jews :  and  I  have  been  many  times  preseal 
at  them,  among  the  Armenians  in  Persia.  The  7tn  verw 
speaks  of  those  provisions  which  are  wont  to  be  sent  to  the 
house  of  the  deceased,  and  of  those  healths  that  are  drook 
to  the  survivers  of  the  family,  wishing  that  the  dead  may 
have  been  the  victim  for  the  sins  of  the  ftmily.  The  same, 
with  respect  to  eating,  is  practised  among  the  Moors. 
Where  we  find  the  word  emi^orPing  made  use  of,  we  are  to 
tmderstand  it  as  signifving  the  performing  these  offices.* 
In  like  manner  he  explains  the  brwd  of  lafa,  mentioned 
Ezek.  xxiv.  17,  as  signifying,  "the  bread  of  others ;  the 
bread  sent  to  mourners;  the  bread  that  the  neighboursi  re> 
lations,  and  (Heads  sent."— HAamta. 
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jyOwUj  tod  Malit  say, "  Friends  fWfe  wool  to  come, 
aflei  t&e  umeral  was  over,  to  comfort  those  who  had  buried 
the  dead,  and  send  in  proyisions  to  make  a  feast,  it  being 
supposed  that  they  themseWes  were  so  sorrowful  as  not  to 
be  able  to  think  of  their  necessary  food."  After  the  corpse 
has  been  consumed  on  the  funeral  pile  or  buried,  the  rela- 
lions  of  the  deceased  pre[)are  and  send  a  fine  kind  of  gruel 
(made  of  the  Palmirsih  kiliunga)  to  the  funeral  house.  Al 
the  anniversary  of  a  funeral^  the  relations  of  the  deceased 
meet  to  eat  together,  and  give  food  to  the  poor.  Hence 
great  numbers  on  these  occasions  get  plenty  of  provisions. 

— -RoBBaTS. 

CHAPTER  XVIL 

Ver.  6.  For  he  shall  be  like  the  heath  m  the 
desert,  and  shall  not  see  when  good  coraeth ; 
but  shall  inhabit  the  parched  places  in  the  wil- 
derness, in  a  salt  lano,  and  not  inhabited. 

• 

Nothing  can  be  more  desolate  and  solitary  than  the  salt 
plains  of  the  East.  Not  a  shrub,  not  a  tree,  to  cheer  the 
ave ;  even  birds  and  beasts  seem  affrighted  at  the'  scene. 
What  with  the  silence  of  these  solitudes,  the  absence  of 
shade,  of  water,  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  the  traveller 
moves  on  with  renewed  speed  to  escape  from  such  dreary 
wastes.  Idolatrous  Judah  nad  trusted  m  idols :  her  sin  was 
written  "  with  a  pen  of  iron ;"  it  could  not  be  erased ;  and 
for  thus  trusting  in  ibem,  and  in  man,  she  was  to  dwell  in 
**  the  parched  places,*'  the  "  salt  land,"  which  was  '*not  in- 
habited."— ROBBBTS. 

Ver.  8.  For  he  shall  be  as  a  tree  planted  by  the 
waters,  and  that  spreadeth  out  her  roots  by  the 
river,  and  shall  not  see  when  heat  cometh,  but 
heir  leaf  shall  be  fpreen ;  and  shall  not  be  care- 
ful in  the  year  of  drought,  neither  shall  cease 
from  yielding  fruit 

Sf^  on  Ps.  1.  3. 

To  appreciate  the  beauty  of  this  allusion,  it  is  necessary 
to  think  of  a  parched  desert,  where  there  is  scarcely  a  green 
leaf  to  relieve  the  eye.  In  the  midst  of  that  waste  is  per- 
haps a  tank,  a  well,  or  a  stream,  and  near  to  the  water's 
edge  will  be  seen  plants,  and  shrubs,  and  trees  covered  with 
the  most  beantifnl  foliage.  So  shall  be  the  man  who  puts 
his  trust  in  Jehovah. — Robkrts. 

Ver.  11.  ^f  the  partridge  sitteth  an  eggs,  and 
hatcheth  them  not;  so  he  that  getteth  riches, 
and  not  by  right,  shall  leave  them  in  the  midst 
of  his  days,  and  at  his  end  shall  be  a  fool. 

fiee  on  1  Sam.i)6. 90. 

Ver.  13.  O  Lord,  the  hope  of  Israel,  all  that  for- 
sake thee  shall  be  ashamed,  and  they  that  de- 
part from  me  shall  be  written  in  the  earth,  be- 
cause they  have  forsaken  the  Loud,  the  fountain 
of  living  waters. 

Dr.  Pocorke  represents  the  Coptis,  who  are  used  by  the 
great  men  of  Egypt  for  keeping  their  accounts,  Ac.  as 
making  use  of  a  sort  of  pastelxiard  for  that  purpose,  from 
which  the  writing  is  wiped  off  from  time  to  time  with  a  wet 

Songe,  the  pieces  of  pasteboard  being  used  as  slate.  Peter 
ella  Valle  observed  a  more  inartificial  way  still  of  writing 
short-lived  memorandums  in  India,  where  he  beheld  chil- 
dren writing  their  lessons  with  their  fingers  on  the  ground, 
the  pavement  being  for  that  purpose  strewed  all  over  with 
very  fine  sand.  When  the  pavement  was  full,  they  put  the 
writings  out:  end,  if  need  were,  .strewed  new  sand,  from  a 
little  heap  they  had  before  them  wherewith  to  write  farther. 
One  would  be  tempted  to  think  the  prophet  Jeremiah  had 
this  way  of  writing  in  view,  when  he  says  of  them  that  de- 

rfrom  God, "  they  shall  be  written  in  the  earth,"  ch.  xvii. 
Certainly  it  means  in  general.  "  soon  be  bloUed  out  and 
fbrgotten,"  as  is  apparent  from  Psalm  Irix.  28,  Ezek.  xiii.  9. 
Dr.  Beirs  plan  of  teaching  a  number  of  pupils  to  read  at 
the  same  time,  was  taken  from  what  hie  saw  pradised  in 
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the  East;  and  this  is  the  ]4aB  which  Mi  1  ancasler  has 
since  greatly  improved  and  extended.  The  plan  of  writing 
on  sand  is  still  in  use  ia  the  East.— CioaKa  m  Habbcer. 

CHAPTER  XV.IIL 

Ver.  3.  Then  I  went  down  to  the  potter's  house 
and  behold,  he  wrought  a  work  on  the  wheels. 

The  ori^nal  word  means  stones  rather  than  tokeels.  Dr. 
Blavney,  m  a  note  on  this  iMusage,  says,  **  the  appellatica 
will  appear  very  proper,  ir  we  consider  this  machine  as 
consisting  of  a  pair  or  circular  stones,  placed  one  upon  an- 
other like  millstones,  of  which  the  lower  was  immoveable, 
but  the  upper  one  turned  u(K)n  the  foot  of  a  spindle,  or  axis, 
and  had  motion  communicated  to  it  by  the  feet  of  the  potter 
sitting  at  his  work,  as  may  be  learned  from  Ecclus.  xxxviii. 
29.  Upon  the  top  of  this  upper  stone,  which  was  flat,  the 
clay  was  placed,  which  the  potter,  having  given  the  stone 
the  doe  velocity,  formed, into  shape  witn  his  hands."— 

BiJBOER. 

Yer.  6.  O  house  of  Israel,  cannot  I  do  with  you 
as  this  potter?  saith the  Lord.  Behold,  as  the 
clay  is  in  the  potter's  hand,  so  are  ye  in  my 
hand,  O  house  of  Israel. 

It  is  said  of  an  obedient  son,  "  He  is  like  wax ;  yon  may 
shape  him  any  way  you  please ;  you  may  send  him  hither 
ana  thither,  tnis  way  or  taat  way,  all  wiU  be  right."— Rob- 

SBTB. 

Ver.  14.  Will  a  man  leave  the  snow  of  Lebanon 
which  cometh  from  the  rock  of  the  field  ?  or 
shall  the  cold  flowing  waters  that  come  from 
another  place  be  forsaken  ? 

Tacitus,  Hist.  lib.  v.  cap.  6.  Pnecipuum  montium  Liba- 
num  erigit,  minim  dictu,  tamos  inter  ardores  opacum 
fidumque  nivibus.  ''  Of  the  mountains  of  Judea,  Libanus 
is  the  chief;  and,  what  is  surprising,  notwithstanding  the 
extreme  heat  of  the  climate,  is  shaded  with  trees,  and  per- 
petually covered  with  snow."  Whether  this  of  Tacitus  be 
strictly  true  may  be  doubted.  The  author  of  the  Universal 
History  informs  us,  that  "  Aauwolf,  who  visited  the  cedars 
of  Libanus,  about  mid-sammer,  complains  of  the  rigoar  of 
the  cold  and  snows  here.  Radzeville,  who  was  here  in 
June,  about  five  years  afler  him,  talks  of  the  snow  that  never 
melts  away  from  the  mountains.  Other  travellers  speak  to 
the  same  purpose ;  among  whom  our  Maandrell  represents 
the  cedars  as  growing  among  the  snow ;  but  he  was  there 
in  the  month  of  May.  From  all  this  he  might  have  formed 
a  judgment  that  the  cedars  stand  always  in  the  midst  of  the 
snow :  but  we  are  assured  of  the  contrary  by  another  trav- 
eller, (La  Roque,)  according  to  whom  the  snows  here  besin 
to  melt  in  April,  and  are  no  more  to  be  seen  after  July ; 
nor  is,  savs  he,  any  at  all  left  but  in  such  clifts  of  the  moun- 
tains as  the  sun  cannot  come  at :  that  the  isnow  begins  not 
to  fall  again  till  December ;  and  that  he  himself,  when  he 
was  there,  saw  no  snow  at  eul;  and  it  is  probable  he  speaks 
nothing  but  the  trnlh."— Bubdes. 

Ver.  17.  I  will  scatter  them  as  with  an  east  wind 
before  the  enemy ;  I  will  show  them  the  back, 
and  not  the  face,  in  the  day  of  their  calamity. 

IVothing  exasperates  a  person  more,  when  he  goes  to  see 
another,  than  for  the  individual  thus  visited  to  arise  and 
turn  his  back  to  the  visiter.  To  see  a  man  thus  erect  with 
His  back  towards  another  has  a  striking  effect  on  the  mind 
In  the  face  of  the  man  thus  insulted  is  chagrin  and  confta- 
sion ;  in  the  other,  contempt  and  triumrph.  Afler  a  pause, 
the  figure  who  shows  his  back  moves  forward,  leaving  the 
other  to  indulge  in  spleen  and  imprecations. — RoBEara. 

CHAPTER  XX. 
Ver.  15.  Cursed  be  the  man  who  brought  tidings 
to  my  fether,  sayings  A  man-child  is  bom  unto 
thee ;  making  mm  very  glad. 

I  have  already  noticed  the  great  anxiety  of  the  people  o 
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the  East  to  have  male  chUdxen.  At  the  time  of  paituriticm 
the  huslDand  awaits  in  an  adjoining  room  or  the  sarden ; 
and  so  soon  as  the  affair  shall  be  over,  should  toe  little 
stranger  be  a  son,  the  midwife  rushes  outside,  and  beats 
the  thatch  on  the  roof  three  times,  and  esclaims  aloud,  "  A 
male  child  1  a  male  child  1  a  male  child  is  bom  I"  Should 
the  infant  be  a  female,  not  a  word  is  said,  and  the  father 
knows  what  is  the  state  of  the  case.  When  a  person  con- 
ducts himself  in  an  unmanly  waj,  the  people  ask,  "  Did 
Ihey  beat  the  roof  for  you  1  Was  it  not  said  to  your  fkther, 
A  male  child  is  bom  f" — Roberts. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 
Vex.  13.  Wo  unto  him  thatbuildeth  his  house  by 
unrighteousness,  and  his  chambers  by  wrong; 
that  useth  his  neighbo.«r'8  service  without  wa- 
ges, and  giyeth  him  not  for  his  work. 

Upper  chambers.  The  principal  rooms  anciently  in  Ju- 
dea  were  those  above,  as  they  are  to  this  day  at  Aleppo ; 
the  ground-floor  being  chiefly  made  use  of  for  their  horses 
and  servants.  Busbequius,  speaking  of  the  house  he  had 
hired  at  Constantinople,  says,  "  Pars  superior,  sola  habita- 
tur ;  pars  inferior  e^uorum  stabulationi  aestinata  est.  The 
upper  part  is  alone  mhabtted ;  the  lower  is  allotted  for  the 
horses'  stabling."  "  At  Prevesa  the  houses  are  all  of  wood, 
for  the  most  part  with  only  aground-floor,  and  where  there 
is  one  story,  the  communication  to  it  is  by  a  ladder  or 
wooden  steps  on  the  outside,  sheltered,  however,  by  the 
overhanging  eaves  ai  the  roof.  In  this  case  the  horses  and 
cattle  occupy  the  lower  chamber,  or  it  Is  converted  into  a 
warehouse,  and  the  family  live  on  the  floor  above,  in  which 
there  are  seldom  more  than  two  rooms."  (Hobhouse.)  '*  In 
Greece,  the  wealthiest  among  them,  the  papas,  have  nouses 
with  two  roonLs  raised  on  a  second  floor,  the  lower  part 
being  divided  into  a  stable,  cowhouse,  and  cellar  (Dod- 
well.) — BimoBR. 

Ver.  24.  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  though  Coniah 
the  son  of  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah,  were  the 
signet  upon  my  right  hand,  yet  would  I  pluck 
thee  thence. 

The  BiONKT  is  always  worn  on  the  little  finger  of  the  right 
hand.  Things  which  are  dear  are  spoken  of  as  that  orna- 
ment. **  O  my  child,  you  are  as  my  signet."  "  We  are 
like  the  ring-seal, and  the  impression;"  meaning,  the  child 
resembles  the  father.  "  Never  will  I  see  him  more ;  were 
he  my  signet,  I  would  throw  him  away."  "  I  do  that  I 
rathei  would  I  throw  away  my  ring-seal."— Robbrts. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 
Ver.  25.  I  have  heard  what  the  prophets  said, 
that  prophesy  lies  in  my  name,  saying,  I  have 
dreamed,  I  have  dreamed. 

Exactly  in  th^same  wav  do  the  heathenpriests  and  de- 
votees impose  on  the  people  at  this  day.  nkve  they  some 
profitable  speculation  which  requires  the  sanction  of  the 
gods,  they  affect  to  have  had  a  visit  from  them,  and  they 
generally  manage  to  relate  some  secret  transaction  (as  a 
proof)  which  the  individual  concerned  supposed  was  only 
known  to  himself. — Robbbts. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 
Ver.  6.  For  I  will  set  mine  eyes  upon  them  for 
good,  and  I  will  bring  them  again  to  this  land : 
and  I  will  build  them,  and  not  pull  them  doAvn; 
and  I  will  plant  them,  and  not  pluck  them  up. 

The  eye  is  spoken  of  as  the  source,  and  also  as  the  cause, 
of  a  blessin?.  Thus,  has  a  person  been  sick,  and  is  he 
aiiced,  how  did  yon  recover  1  he  replies,  "  The  ffods  fixed 
their  eyes  upon  me."  Does  a  man  promise  a  iavour,  he 
says,  ''I  will  place  my  eyes  upon  you."  Does  he  refbse, 
t  says, "  I  will  not  put  my  eyes  on  you."*-RoBBRTi. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

Ver.  10.  Moreover,  I  will  take  from  them  the 
voice  of  mirth,  and  the  voice  of  gladnessy  the 


voice  of  the  bridegroom,  and  the  voice  of  the 
bride,  the  sound  of  the  millstones,  and  the  light 
of  the  candle. 

**  In  the  East  thejr  grind  their  torn  at  break  of  day. 
When  one  goes  out  in  a  morning,  he  hears  everjrwhere 
the  noise  of  the  mill,  and  this  noise  oflen  awakens  people." 
(Chardin.)  He  supposes  also  that  songs  are  maoe  use  ot 
when  they  are  grinding.  It  is  very  possible  then ,  that  wh en 
the  sacred  writers  speak  of  the  noise  of  the  millstones,  they 
may  mean  the  noise  of  the  son^  of  those  who  worked 
them.  This  earliness  of  grindmg  makes  the  going  of 
Rechab  and  Baanah  to  fetch  wheat  the  day  before  from  the 
palace,  to  be  distributed  to  the  soldiers  under  them,  very 
natural.  (8  Sam.  iv.  2—7.)  They  are  female  slaves  who 
are  generally  employed  at  these  handmills.  It  is  extremely 
laborious,  and  esteemed  the  lowest  em]P|loyment  in  the 
house.  (Banner.)  Mr.  Park  observed  this  custom  in  the 
interior  parts  of  Africa,  when  he  was  invited  into  a  hut  by 
some  female  natives,  in  order  to  shelter  him  from  the  in- 
clemency of  a  very  rainy  night  While  thus  employed, 
one  of  the  females  sung  a  song,  the  rest  joining  in  a  sort  of 
chorus. 

The  bouses  of  Egypt  are  never  without  lights.  Maillet 
assures  us,  (Lett.  ix.  p.  10,)  they  burn  lamps  not  only  all 
the  night  long,  but  in  all  tne  inhabited  apartments  of  a 
house ;  and  that  the  custom  is  so  well  established,  that  the 
poorest  people  would  rather  retrench  part  of  their  food  than 
neglect  it.  This  remark  will  elucidate  several  passages  of 
scripture.  In  the  words  above  referred  to,  Jeremiah  makes 
the  taking  away  of  the  light  of  the  candU  and  total  destruc- 
tion the  same  thing.  Job  describes  the  destruction  of  a 
family  among  the  Arabs,  and  the  rendering  one  of  their 
habitations  desolate,  after  the  same  manner:  "How  oil  is 
the  candle  of  the  wicked  put  out,  and  how  oft  cometh  their 
destruction  upon  them  !'*  Job  xviii.  5.  xxi.  17.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  God  promises  to  give  David  a  himp  alwajs  in 
Jerusalem,  (1  Kmgs  xi.  36,)  considered  in  this  pomt  of 
view,  it  is  an  assurance  that  his  house  should  never  oecome 
desolate. — Burder. 

The  people  of  the  East  who  can  afford  it,  have  alwap  a 
lamp  burning  in  their  room  the  whole  of  the  night.  It  is 
one  of  their  greatest  comforts;  because,  should  thev  not  be. 
able  to  sleep,  they  can  then  look  about  them,  and  amuse 
themselves.  "  Evil  spirits  are  kept  away,  as  they  do  not 
like  the  light  1"  Lechemy,  the  beautiful  goddess,  also  takes 
pleasure  in  seeing  the  rooms  lighted  up.  But  that  which  is 
of  the  MOST  importance  is.  the  light  keeps  off  the  serpents 
and  other  poisonous  reptiles. — Roberts. 

Ver,  15.  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel 
unto  me.  Take  the  wine-cup  of  this  fury  at  my 
hand,  and  cause  all  the  nations  to  whom  I  send 
thee,  to  drink  it.  16.  And  they  shall  drink, 
and  be  moved,  and  be  mad,  because  of  the 
sword  that  I  will  send  among  them. 

See  on  Mark  15. 2,  3. 

Ver.  16.  And  they  shall  drink,  and  be  moved, 
and  be  mad,  because  of  the  sword  that  I  will 
send  among  them. 

"This  is  an  allusion  to  those  intoxicating  draughts 
which  used  to  be  given  to  malefactors  just  before  tbeir 
execution,  to  take  away  their  senses.  Immediately  before 
the  execution  began,  says  the  Talmud,  they  gave  the  con 
demned  a  quantity  of  frankincense  in  a  cup  of  wine,  to 
stupify  him,  and  render  him  insensible  of  his  pain.  The 
compassionate  ladies  of  Jerusalem  generally  provided  this 
draught  at  their  own  cost.  The  foundation  of  this  custom 
was  the  command  of  Solomon,  Prov.  xxxi.  6.  "Give  strong 
drink  to  him  that  is  ready  to  perish,  and  wine  to  those  that 
be  of  heavy  hearts.'*— Lawn. 

Ver.  38.  He  hath  forsaken  his  covert,  as  the  lion: 
for  their  land  is  desolate,  because  of  the  fierce- 
ness of  the  oppressor,  and  because  of  his  fierce 
anger. 

See  on  Isa*  36. 14 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Ver.  18.  Micah  the  Morasthite  prophesied  in  the 
days  of  Hezekiah  king  of  Juaah,  and  spake  to 
all  the  people  of  Judah,  saying,  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  Zion  shall  be  ploughed  like  a 
field,  and  Jerusalem  shall  become  heaps,  and 
the  mountain  of  the  house  as  the  high  places 
of  the  forest. 

See  on  Mic.  3.  IS. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 
Yer.  15.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  A  voice  was  heard 
in  Ramah,  a  lamentation,  and  bitter  weeping ; 
Rachel  weeping  for  her  children,  refused  to  be 
comforted  for  her  children,  because  they  toere, 
not. 

From  Le  Bniyn's  Voyage  in  S^rria  we  learn,  that  "  the 
women  go  in  companies,  on  cenain  days,  oat  of  the  towns 
to  the  tombs  of  their  relations,  in  order  to  weep  there;  and 
when  they  are  arrived,  they  display  very  deep  expressions 
of  grief.    While  I  was  at  Raman,  i  saw  a  rery  great  com- 

fmv  of  these  weeping  women,  who  went  oat  of  the  town, 
followed  them,  and  afler  having  observed  the  place  they 
visited  adjacent  to  their  sepalchres,  in  order  to  make  their 
usual  lamentations.  I  seated  myself  on  an  elevated  spot. 
They  first  went  anq  placed  themselves  on  their  sepulchres, 
and  wept  there ;  where,  after  having  remained  about  half 
an  hour,  some  of  them  rose  up,  and  formed  a  ring,  holding 
each  other  by  the  hand,  as  is  done  in  some  coantry-dances. 
duickly  two  of  them  quiued  the  others,  and  placed  them- 
selves in  the  centre  of  the  ring ;  where  they  made  so  much 
noise  in  screaming,  and  in  clapping  their  hands,  as,  to- 
gether with  their  various  contortions,  might  have  subjected 
them  to  the  suspicion  of  madness.  After  that  they  returned, 
and  seated  themselves  to  weep  again,  till  they  gradually 
withdrew  to  their  homes.  Tne  dresses  they  wore  were 
such  as  they  generally  used,  white,  or  any  other  colour; 
but  when  they  rose  up  to  form  a  circle  together,  they  put  on 
a  black  veil  over  the  upper  parts  of  their  persons.''— Burder. 

Ver.  18.  I  have  surely  heard  Ephraim  bemoan- 
ing himself  thus :  Thou  hast  cnastised  mc,  and 
I  was  chastised,  as  a  bullock  unaccustomed  to 
the  yoke:  turn  thou  me,  and  I  shall  be  turned; 
for  thou  art  the  Lord  my  God. 

The  simile  is  a  most  apt  one.  I  had  frequent  opportnni- 
ties  of  witnessing  the  conduct  of  oxen  when  for  the  first 
time  put  into  the  yoke  to  assist  in  dragging  the  wagons. 
On  observing  an  ox  that  had  been  in  the  yoke  for  seven  or 
eight  hundred  miles  beginning  to  get  weak,  or  his  hoofii  to 
be  worn  down  to  the  (]uick,  by  treading:  on  tne  sharp  gravel, 
a  fresh  ox  was  put  into  the  yoke  in  his  place.  When  the 
selection  fell  on  an  ox  I  had  received  as  a  present  from 
some  AtVican  king,  of  course  one  completely  unaccustom- 
ed to  the  yoke,  such  generally  made  a  strenuous  struggle 
for  liberty, — repeatedly  breaking  the  yoke,  and  attempting 
ta  make  its  escape.  At  other  times  such  bullocks  lay  down 
*jpon  their  sides  or  backs,  and  remained  so  in  defiance  of 
the  Hottentots,  though  two  or  three  of  them  would  be  lash- 
ing them  with  their  jmnderoas  whips.  Sometimes,  from 
pity  to  the  animal,  I  would  interfere,  and  beg  them  to  oe  less 
cruel.  "  Cruel !"  they  would  say,  "  it  is  mercw,  for  if  we  do 
not  conquer  him  now,  he  will  require  to  be'  so  beaten  all 
his  life.*'  Some  oxen  would  seem  convinced  of  the  folly 
of  opposing  the  will  of  the  Hottentots  by  the  end  of  the  first 
day ;  some  about  the  middle  of  the  second ;  while  some 
would  continue  the  straggle  to  the  third ;  after  which  they 
would  go  on  as  willingly  and  quietly  as  any  of  their  neigh- 
bor oxen.  They  seemed  convinced  that  their  resisting 
wasfmitlessas  kicking  against  the  pricks,  or  sharp  pointed 
iron,  which  they  couM  not  injure,  but  that  every  kick  they 
gave  only  injured  themselves.^  Camfbill. 

Ver.  19.  Surely  after  that  I  was  turned,  I  repent- 
ed; and  after  that  I  was  instructed,  I  smote 


upon  m^  thigh :  I  was  ashamed,  yea,  eiven  con 
founded,  becatise  I  did  bear  the  reproach  of  my 
youth. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  custom,  when  a  person  was 
in  sorrow,  to  smite  his  thigh.  Is  it  not  interesting  to  know 
that  the  people  of  the  East,  when  in  similar  civcumstances, 
do  the  same  thin^  at  this  day  1  See  the  bereaved  father: 
he  smites  his  right  thigh,  and  cries  aloud,  "ijfoi  Ij/or 
alas !  alas! — Robbbts. 

Ver.  28.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  like  as  I 
have  watched  over  them,  to  pluck  up,  and  to 
break  down,  and  to  throw  down,  and  to  destroy, 
and  to  afflict ;  so  will  I  watch  over  them,  to 
build,  and  to  plant,  saith  the  Lord. 

See  on  ch.  5. 6. 

Ver.  29.  In  those  days  they  shall  say  no  more, 
The  Others  have  eaten  a  sour  grape,  and  the 
children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge.  30.  But  every 
one  shall  die  for  his  own  iniquity:  every  man 
that  eateth  the  sour  grape,  his  teeth  shall  be  set 
on  edge. 

See  on  Gen.  49. 11. 

CHAPTER  XXXII. 
Ver.  11.  So  I  took  the  evidence  of  the  purchaser 
both  that  which  Vas  sealed  according  to  the 
law  and  custom,  and  that  which  was  open. 

The  double  evidences  of  Jeremiah's  purchase,  which 
are  mentioned  cb.  xxxii.  11,  seems  a  strange  mana^ment 
in  their  civil  concerns;  yet  something  of  the  like  kind  ob- 
tains still  among  them.  Both  the  writings  were  in  the 
hands  of  Jeremian,  and  St  his  disposal,  verse  14 ;  for  what 
purpose  then  were  duplicates  madel  To  those  that  are 
unacquainted  with  the  eastern  usages,  it  must  appear  a 
question  of  some  difficulty. 

'*  The  open  or  unsealed  writidj;^"  sajrs  an  eminent  com- 
mentator, "  was  either  a  copy  of  the  sealed  deed,  or  else 
a  certificate  of  the  witnesses,  in  whose,  presence  the  deed  of 
purchase  was  signed  and  sealed."— -(Lowth.)  But  it  still 
recurs,  of  what  use  was  a  copy  that  was  to  be  buried  in 
the  same  earthen  vessel,  and  run  exactly  the  same  risks 
with  the  original  1  If  by  a  certificate  is  meant  a  deed  of 
the  witnesses,  by  which  they  attested  the  contract  of  Jere- 
miah and  Hananeel,  and  the  original  deed  of  purchase  had 
no. witnesses  at  all,  then  it  is  natural  to  ask,  whv  were  they 
made  separate  writings  1  and  much  more,  why  was  one 
sealed,  and  not  the  other  1 

Sir  J.  Chardin*s  account  of  modem  managements,  which 
he  thinks  illustrates  Ibis  ancient  sturv^  is,  "that  after  a  con- 
tract is  made,  it  is  kept  by  the  party  himself,  not  the  notary ; 
and  they  cause  a  copy  to  be  made,  signed  by  the  notary 
alone,  which  is  shown  upon  proper  occasions,  and  never 
exhibit  the  other."  According  to  this  account,  the  two 
books  were  the  same,  the  one  sealed  up  with  solemnity,  and 
not  to  be  used  on  common  occasions;  that  which  was  open, 
the  same  writing^  to  be  perused  at  pleasure,  and  made  use 
of  upon  all  occasions.  The  sealed  one  answered  to  a  record 
with  us ;  the  other  a  writing  for  common  ase. — HiaiiBa. 

Ver.  13.  And  I  charged  Baruch  before  them, 
saying,  14.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the 
God  of  Israel,  Take  these  evidences,  this  evi- 
dence of  the  purchase,  both  which  is  sealed, 
and  this  evidence  which  is  open,  and  put  them 
in  an  earthen  vessel,  that  tney  may  continue 
many  days. 

Whatever  materials  the  ancient  Jews  wrote  upon,  they 
were  liable  to  be  easily  destroyed  by  the  dampness  when  hia- 
den  in  the  earth.  It  was  therefore  thought  requisite  to  en- 
close them  in  something  that  might  keep  them  from  the  damp, 
lest  they  should  decay  and  be  rendered  useless.  In  thos'' 
days  of  roughness,  when  war  knew  not  the  softenmgr 
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kler  limes,  men  were  wont  to  bury  in  the  earth  every  part 
of  their  property  that  coald  be  conceaitd  after  that  manner, 
not  only  silver  and  gold,  but  wheat,  barley,  oil,  and  honev ; 
vestments  and  writings  too.  For  tnat  I  apprehend  was  the 
occasion  of  Jeremiah's  ordering,  that  the  writings  he  de- 
livered to  Barach,  mentioned  in  his  thirty-second  chapter, 
should  be  pat  into  an  earthen  vessel. — BUrmer. 

CHAPTER  XXXIII. 
Ter.  13.  In  the  cities  of  the  mountains,  in  the 
cities  of  the  vale,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  south, 
and  in  the  land  of  Benjamin,  and  in  the  places 
about  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  cities  of  Judah,  shall 
the  flocks  pass  again  under  the  hands  of  him 
that  telleth  them,  saith  the  Lord. 

See  on  Ps.  33. 4. 

Ii  was  the  custom  of  more  accurate  or  severe  masters,  to 

number  their  flocks  in  the  morning  when  they  went  oat  to 

pasture,  and  again  in  the  evening  when  they  returned  to 

Che  fold.     But  the  most  indulgent  masters  seem  to  have 

always  numbered  their  flocks  in  the  evening ;  a  fact  clearly 

attestied  by  Virgil  in  the  close  of  his  sixth  Eclogue : 

V       "  Cogere  donee  OTes  ■tabuUi  numerumqae  referre 
JoMil,  etliiTllo  pnicMiit  vasper  Olympo." 

"  Till  vesper  warned  the  shepherds  to  pen  their  sheep 
in  the  folds  ana  recount  their  number ;  and  advanced  on 
the  sky,  full  loth  to  lose  the  song."  Agreeably  to  this  etis- 
tom,  tne  prophet  Jeremiah  is  directed  bj  the  Spirit  of  God 
to  promise,  "  The  flocks  shall  pass  agam  under  the  hands 
of  nim  that  telleth  them,  saith  the  Lord."  The  reference 
of  these  words  to  the  rod  of  ih^shepherd  numbering  his 
flock,  when  they  return  irom  the  pasture,  appears  from  the 
verse  immediately  preceding[:  "Thus  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  aeain  in  this  place,  which  is  desolate,  without  man 
and  without  beast,  and  in  all  the  cities  thereof,  shall  be  an 
habitation  of  ahepnerds,  causing  their  flocks  to  lie  down."— 
Faztom. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

y  er.  3.  And  thou  shalt  not  escape  out  of  his  hand, 
hut  shalt  surely  be  taken,  and  delivered  into 
his  hand ;  and  thme  eyes  shall  behold  the  eyes 
of  the  kinff  of  Babylon,  and  he  shall  speak  with 
thee  mouth  to  mouth,  and  thou  shalt  go  to  Baby- 
Ion. 

To  say,  your  eyes  shall  see  the  eyes  of  another,  implies 
pleasure  or  pain.  Thus,  to  comfort  one  who  greatly  de- 
sires to  see  another,  but  who  fears  he  shall  not  have  that 
pleasure,  it  is  said,  "Fear  not,  your  tye%  shall  see  his 
eyes."  But.  should  a  person  have  commiued  some  crime, 
it  is  said  to  him.  in  order  to  make  him  afraid,  "  Yes ;  vour 
eyes  shall  see  nis  eyes,"  i. «.  of  the  perscm  who  has  been 
injured,  and  who  has  power  to  inflict  punishment.— Rob- 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Ver.  22.  Now  the  king  sat  in  the  winter-house  in 
the  ninth  month:  and  ikere  was  a  fire  on  the 
hearth  burning  before  him. 

Id  Palestine,  and  the  surrounding  regions,  the  coldness 
of  the  night  in  all  the  seasons  of  the  year,  is  often  very  In- 
con  venient  The  king  of  Judah  is  described  by  the  prophet, 
as  sitting  in  his  winter-bouse  in  the  ninth  month,  corre- 
sponding to  the  latter  end  of  November  and  part  of  Decem- 
ber, with  a  fire  burning  on  the  hearth  before  him.  This 
answers  to  the  state  of  the  weather  at  Aleppo,  where,  as 
Russel  informs  us,  the  most  delicate  people  make  no  nres 
till  the  end  of  November.  The  Europeans,  resident  in 
Syria,  he  observes  in  a  note,  continue  them  till  March ;  the 
people  of  the  country,  seldom  longer  than  February :  but 
fires  are  occasionallv  made  in  the  wet  seasons,  not  only  in 
March,  but  in  April  also,  and  would  be  acceptable,  at  the 
gardens,  sometimes  even  in  May.  Dr.  Pocoke,  in  his  Jour- 
ney to  Jerusalem,  being  conducted  by  an  Arab  to  his  tent, 
found  his  wife  and  family  warming  themselves  by  the  fire 
on  the  seventeenth  of  March  *,  ana  on  the  eighth  of  May, 
he  was  treated  with  a  fire  to  warm  him,  by  the  governor  of 


Galilee.  The  nights  in  that  season  are  often  very  cold ; 
and  of  this  the  innabitants  are  rendered  more  sensible  by 
the  heats  of  the  day.  In  May  and  June,  and  even  in  July, 
travellers  very  often  put  on  fires  in  the  evening.  This 
statement  clearly  discovers  the  reason,  that  the  people  who 
went  to  Glethsemane  to  apprehend  our  Lord,  kindled  a  fire 
of  coals,  to  warm  themselves  at  the  time  of  the  passover, 
which  happened  in  the  spring.  But  it  is  not  only  in  ele- 
vated situations,  as  that  oh  which  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
stands,  that  the  cold  of  the  night  is  so  piercing ;  the  trav- 
eller has  to  encounter  its  severity  on  the  low-lying  plains, 
by  the  seaside,  and  in  the  sandy  deserts,  where,  during  the 
day,  beneath  the  scorching  sunbeam,  he  could  scarcely 
breathe.  The  severe  cold  of  the  morning  compelled  Mr. 
Doubdan  to  remain  some  hours  at  Joppa,  in  a  poor  Greek 
hovel,  before  he  could  set  out  for  Rama.  At  ancient  Tyre 
his  condition  was  still  more  distressing.  On  the  sixteen ti 
of  May,  he  found  the  heat  near  that  once-renowned  mar 
of  nations  so  great,  that  though  he  and  hl«  party  took  their 
repast  on  the  grass,  under  a  large  tree,  by  the  side  of  a 
small  river,  yet  be  complains,  "  they  were  burnt  up  alive." 
After  attempting  in  vam  to  prosecute  their  vovage,  night 
overtook  them  at  the  ruins  of  Tyre.  Near  those  ruins, 
they  were  obliged  to  pass  a  considerable  pan  of  the  night, 
not  without  suffering  greatly  from  the  cold,  which  was  as 
violent  and  sharp  as  tne  heat  of  the  day  had  been  intense. 
Our  traveller  acknowledges,  that  he  shook,  as  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  more  than  two  or  three  full  hours. — Paxton. 

The  "  hearth"  here  mentioned  was  in  all  probability  the 
iandoor  of  the  East,  of  which  so  full  an  account  is  given  in 
Smith  and  Dwight's  Travels  in  Armenia. — "  What  attract- 
ed our  attention  most  this  stormy  day,  was  the  apparatus 
for  warming  us.  It  was  the  species  or  oven  called  tannoor, 
common  throughout  Armenia,  and  also  in  Syria,  but  con- 
verted here  for  puiposes  of  warmth  into  what  is  called  a 
taruUfor,   A  cylindncfd  hole  is  sunk  about  three  feet  in  the 

S'oimd  in  some  part  of  the  room,  with  a  flue  entering  it  at 
e  bottom  to  convey  a  current  of  air  to  the  fire  which  heats 
it.    For  the  emission  of  smoke  no  other  provision  is  made 
than  the  open  sky-light  in  the  terrace.    When  used  for 
baking  bread,  the  dough,  being  flattened  to  the  thickness  of 
common  pasteboard,  perhaps  a  foot  and  a  half  long  by  a  foot 
broad,  is  stuck  to  its  smooth  sides  by  means  of  a  cushion 
upon  which  it  is  first  spread.    It  indicates,  by  cleaving  ofl*, 
wnen  it  is  done,  and  being  then  packed  down  in  the  family 
chest,  it  lasts  at  least  a  month  in  the  winter  and  ten  davs  in 
the  summer.    Such  is  the  only  bread  known  in  the  villaeet 
of  Armenia;  and  even  the  cities  of  Erivan  and  Tebriz  offer 
no  other  variety  than  a  species  perhaps  only  twice  as  thick, 
and  so  long  that  it  might  almost  be  soki  by  the  yard.    To 
bake  it,  the  bottom  of  a  large  oven  is  covered  with  pebUcK, 
(except  one  comer  where  a  fire  is  kept  constantly  burning,) 
and  upon  them,  when  heated,  the  sheets  of  dough  are  spread. 
The  convenience  of  such  thin  bread,  where  knives  and 
forks  are  not  used,  and  spoons  are  rare,  is  that  a  piece  of  it 
doubled  enables  you  to  take  hold  of  a  mouthful  of  meat 
more  delicately  tlian  with  your  bare  fingers;  or,  when  prop- 
erly folded,  helps  you  to  convey  a  spoonful  safely  to  your 
mouth  to  be  eaten  with  the  spoon  itself.    When  needed  for 
purposes  of  warmth,  the  tannoor  is  easily  transformed  into 
a  tandoor.    A  round  stone  is  laid  upon  the  mouth  of  the 
oven,  when  well  heated,  to  stop  the  draught;  a  square 
frame  about  a  foot  in  height  is  then  placed  above  it ;  and  a 
thick  coverlet,  spread  over  the  whole,  lies  upon  the  ground 
around  it,  to  confine  the  warmth.    The  familr  squat  upon 
the  floor,  and  warm  themselves  by  extending  their  legs  and 
hands  into  the  heated  air  beneath  it,  while  the  frame  hold.s 
as  occasion  requires,  their  lamp  or  their  food.   Its  etonomj 
is  evidently  great.    So  full  of  crevices  are  the  houses,  that 
an  open  fireplace  must  consume  a  great  quantity  of  fuel, 
and  then  almost  fail  of  wanning  even  the  air  in  its  imme- 
diate vicinity.    The  tandoor,  heated  once,  or  at  the  most 
twice,  in  twenty-four  hours  oy  a  small  quantinr  of  fuel, 
keeps  one  spot  continually  warm  for  the  relief  or  all  numb 
fingers  and  frozen  toes." — Bush. 

Yer.  30.  Therefore  thus  saith  the  LomD  of  Jehoi* 
akim  king  of  Judah :  He  shall  have  none  to  sk 
upon  the  throne  of  Durid:  and  his  dead  body  I 
shall  be  cast  out  in  the  day  to  the  heat,  and  ia 
the  night  to  the  frost  I 
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It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  remarx  upon  the  wuMlom 
and  goodness  of  Grod  displayed  in  the  temperature  of  an 
oriental  sky.  The  excessive  heats  of  the  aay,  which  are 
sometimes  mcommodious,  even  in  the  depth  of  winter,  are 
compensated  and  rendered  consistent  with  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  by  a  corresponding  degree  of  coolness  in  the 
night.  The  patriarch  Jacob  takes  notice  of  this  fact,  in  his 
expostulation  with  Laban :  "  By  day  the  heat  consumed  me, 
and  the  frost  by  night."  Mr.  Bruce,  in  like  manner,  fre- 
quently remarlra  in  his  journey  through  the  deserts  of  Se- 
^saar,  where  the  beat  of  the  day  was  almost  insupportable, 
that  the  coldness  of  the  night  was  very  great.  When  Rau- 
wolf  travelled  on  the  Euphrates,  he  was  wont  to  wrap  him- 
self up  in  a  frieze  coat  in  the  nighttime,  to  defena  him- 
self from  the  frost  and  dew,  which,  he  observes,  are  very 
freauent  and  violent  there.  Thevenot  traversed  the  very 
fields  where  Jacob  tended  the  flocks  of  Laban ;  and'  be 
found  the  heats  of  the  day  so  intense,  that  althoueh  he  wore 
npon  his  head  a  laree  black  handkerchief  after  tne  manner 
of  the  Orientals  when  they  travel,  yet,  his  forehead  was 
fVequently  so  scorched,  as  to  swell  exceedingly,  and  ac- 
tually to  suffer  excoriation ;  his  hands  being  more  exposed 
to  the  burning  sun,  were  continually  parched;  and  he 
learned  from  experience,  to  sympathize  with  the  toil-worn 
shepherd  of  the  East.  In  Europe,  the  days  and  nights  re- 
semble each  other,  with  respect  to  the  qualities  of  heat  and 
cold ;  but  if  credit  be  due  to  the  representations  of  Chardin, 
it  is  quite  otherwise  in  oriental  climates.  In  the  Lower 
Asia,  particularly,  the  day  is  alwavs  hot ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
sun  is  tifieen  degrees  above  the  horizon,  no  cold  is  felt  in 
the  depth  of  winter  itself:  on  the  contrary,  the  nights  are 
as  cola  as  at  Paris  in  the  month  of  March.  It  is  for  this 
reason,  that  in  Turkey  and  Persia  they  always  used  furred 
habits  in  the  country,  such  only  being  sufficient  to  resist 
the  cold  of  the  night.  Chardin  traveled  in  Arabia  and 
Mesopotamia,  the  scene  of  Jacob's  adventures,  both  in  win- 
ter and  in  summer,  and  attested  on  his  return  the  truth  of 
what  the  patriarch  assened,  that  he  was  scorched  with  heat 
in  the  day,  and  stiffened  with  cold  in  the  night.  This  dif- 
ference m-  the  state  of  the  air  In  twenty-four  hours,  is  in 
8ome  places  extremely  great,  and  according  to  that  respect- 
able traveller,  not  conceivable  by  those  who  have  not  seen 
it ;  one  would  imagine,  they  had  passed  in  a  moment  from 
the  violent  heats  of  summer  to  the  depth  of  winter.  Thus 
it  has  pleased  a  beneficent  Deity  to  temper  the  heat  of  the 
day  by  the  coolness  of  the  night,  without  which,  the  great- 
est part  of  the  East  would  be  a  parched  and  steril  desert, 
equally  destitute  of  vegetable  and  animal  life.  This  ac- 
count is  confirmed  by  a  modem  traveller.  When  Camp- 
bell was  passing  through  Mesopotamia,  he  sometimes  lay 
at  night  out  in  the  open  air,  rather  than  enter  a  town  *  on 
which  occasions,  he  says, "  I  found  the  weather  aspiercing 
cold,  as  it  was  distressnilly  hot  in  the  daytime."  The  same 
difference  between  the  days  and  nights,  has  been  observed 
on  the  Svrian  bank  of  the  Euphrates;  the  morning  are 
cold,  and^  the  days  intensely  hot  This  difference  is  dis- 
tinctly marked  in  these  words  of  the  prophet:  "  Therefore, 
thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Jehoiakim,  km^  of  Judah :  he  shall 
have  none  to  sit  uf)on  the  throne  of  David ;  and  his  dead  body 
shall  be  cast  oat  in  the  day  to  the  heat,  and  in  the  night  to 
the  frost."  So  just  and  accurate  are  the  numerous  allusions 
of  scripture  to  the  natural  state  of  the  oriental  regions;  and 
so  necessary  it  is  to  study  with  care  the  natural  history  of 
those  celebrated  and  interesting  countries,  to  enable  us  to 
ascertain  with  clearness  and  precision,  the  meaning,  or  to 
discern  the  beautv  and  foree  of  numerous  passages  of  the 
sacred  volume. — Paztun. 

CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

Vcr.  15.  Wherefore  the  princes  were  wroth  with 
Jeremiah,  and  smote  him,  and  put  him  in  prison 
in  the  house  of  Jonathan  the  scribe :  for  they 
had  made  that  the  prison. 

Ths  treatment  of  those  that  are  shut  up  in  the  eastern 
prisons  differs  from  oor  nsages,  but  serves  to  Ulostrate  sev- 
eral passages  of  scripture.  Chardin  relates  several  cirenm* 
stances  eoocernin^  their  prisons,  which  are  curious,  and 
should  not  be  omitted.  In  the  first  place,  he  tells  us  that 
the  eastern  prisons  are  not  public  buildings  erected  for  that 
parpose;  bm  a  part  of  the  house  in  which  their  criminal 


judges  dwell.  A?  the  governor  and  ]provost  of  a  town,  or 
the  captain  of  the  watch,  imprisoned  such  as  are  accusea  in 
their  own  houses,  they  set  apart  a  canton  of  it  for  that  pur- 
pose, when  they  are  put  into  thene  offices,  and  choose  for 
the  jailer  the  most  proper  person  they  can  find  of  their 
domestics. 

Sir  John  supposes  the  prison  in  which  Joseph,  together  with 
the  chief  butler  and  chief  baker  of  Pharaoh,  was  put,  was 
in  Potiphar's  own  house.  But  I  would  apply  this  account 
to  the  illustration  of  another  passage  of  scripture :  "  Where- 
fore," it  is  said,  Jer.  xxxvii.  15,  "the  princes  were  wroth 
with  Jeremiah,  and  smote  him,  and  put  him  in  prison  in 
the  house  of  Jonathan  the  scribe ;  for  they  had  made  that 
the  prison."  Here  we  see  a  dwelling-house  was  made  a 
prison ;  and  the  house  of  an  eminent  person,  for  it  was  the 
nouse  of  a  scribe,  which  title  marks  out  a  person  of  qual- 
ity :  it  is  certain  it  does  so  in  some  places  of  Jeremiah, 
particularly  ch.  xxxvi.  12,  "  Then  he  went  down  into  the 
king's  house  into  the  scribe's  chamber,  and  lo,  all  the 
princes  sat  there,  even  Elishama  the  scribe,  and  Delaiah," 
Ac.  The  making  the  house  of  Jonathan  the  prison,  would 
not  now,  in  the  East,  be  doing  him  any  dishonour,  or  occa- 
sion the  looking  upon  him  in  a  mean  light;  it  would  rather 
mark  out  the  placing  him  in  an  office  of  importance.  It  is 
probable  it  was  so  anciently,  and  that  his  house  became  a 
prison,  when  Jonathan  was  made  the  royal  scribe,  and  be- 
came, like  the  chamber  of  Elishama,  one  of  the  prisoqs  of 
the  people.-HiEMEa. 

Yer.  21.  Then  Zedekiah  the  king  commanded 
that  they  should  commit  Jeremiah  into  the 
court  of  the  prison,  and  that  they  should  give 
him  daily  a  piece  of  bread  out  6f  the  bakers' 
street,  until  all  the  bread  in  the  city  were  spent 
Thus  Jeremiah  remained  hi  the  court  of  the 
prison. 

In  primitive  times,  an  oven  was  designed  only  to  serve 
a  single  family,  and  to  bake  for  them  no  more  than  the 
bread  of  one  day ;  a  custom  which  still  continues  in  some 
places  of  the  East;  but  the  increase  of  population  in  the 
cities,  higher  degrees  of  refinement,  or  other  causes  in  the 

Erogress  of  time,  suggested  the  establishment  of  public 
Eikehouses.  Thev  seem  to  have  been  introduced  into  Ju-- 
dea  long  before  the  captivitv ;  for  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
speaks  of  "  the  bakers'  street,"  in  the  most  familiar  manner^ 
as  a  place  well  known.  This,  however,  might  be  only  a 
temporary  establishment,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  sol- 
dier^  assembled  from  otner  places,  to  defend  Jerusalem. 
If  they  received  a  daily  allowance  of  bread,  as  is  the  prac- 
tice still  in  some  eastern  countries^  from  the  royal  bake- 
houses, the  order  of  the  king  to  give  the  prophet  daily  a 
piece  of  bread,  out  of  the  street  where  they  were  erected, 
m  the  F&me  manner  as  the  defenders  of  the  city,  was  per^ 
fectly  natural.  The  custom  alluded  to  still  maintains  its 
ground  at  Algiers,  where  the  unmarried  soldiers  receive 
every  day  from  the  public  bakehouses  a  certain  number  of 
loaves.  Pitts  indeed  asserts,  that  the  Algerines  have  pub- 
lie  bakehouses  for  the  accommodation  of  the  whole  city. 
The  women  prepare  their  doagh  at  home,  and  the  bakers 
send  their  boys  about  the  streets,  to  give  notice  of  their 
being  ready  to  receive  and  carry  it  to  the  Imkehoases. 
They  bake  their  cakes  every  day,  or  every  other  day,  and 
give  the  boy  who  brings  the  bread  home,  a  piece  or  little 
cake  for  the  baking,  which  is  sold  by  the  baker.  Small  as 
the  eastern  loaves  are,  it  appears  from  this  account,  that 
they  give  a  piece  of  one  only  to  the  baker,  as  a  reward  for  ' 
bis  trouble.  This  will  perhaps  illustrate  Ezekiel's  account 
of  the  false  prophets  receiving  pieces  of  bread  by  way 
of  gratuities :  "  And  will  ye  poilotc  me  among  mv  peofAe, 
for  handfuls  of  barley,  and  pieces  of  bread  ?"  'f  hese  are 
compensations  still  used  in  the  East,  but  of  the  meanest 
kind,  and  for  services  of  the  lowest  sort.— Paxton. 

The  bazars  at  Ispahan  are  very  extensive,  and  it  is 
possible  to  walk  undercover  in  them  fbr  two  or  three  miles 
together.  The  trades  are  here  collected  in  separate  bodies 
which  make  it  very  convenient  to  purehasers ;  and,  indeed 
we  may  from  analogy  suppose  the  same  to  have  been  the 
case  from  the  most  ancient  times,  vhen  we  consider  the 
command  of  21edekiah  to  fee<*  i«>Jv,miah  iron  .he  bakeia' 
Ftreet.--McBiiB. 
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CHAPTI2R  XXXVia 
Ver.  6.  Then  took  they  Jeremiah,  and  cast  him 

into  the  dungeon  of  Malchiah  the  son  of  Ham- 
-     meie^  that  toas  in  the  court  of  the  prison : 

and  they  let  down  Jeremiah  with  cords.     And 

in  the  dungeon  there  was  no  water,  but  mire : 

80  Jeremiah  sunk  in  the  mire. 

There  were  two  prisons  in  Jerusalem ;  of  which  one 
was  called  the  king's  prison,  which  had  a  lofty  tower  that 
overlooked  the  royal  palace,  with  a  spacious  court  before 
it,  where  state  prisoners  were  confined.  '  The  other  was 
designed  to  secure  debtors  and  other  inferior  offenders ; 
and  in  both  these  the  prisoners  were  supported  by  the  pub- 
lic, on  bread  and  water.  Suspected  persons  were  some- 
times connned  under  the  custody  of  state  officers,  in  their. 
own  houses ;  or  rather  a  part  or  the  house  which  was  oc< 
cttpied  by  the  ^reat  officers  of  state,  was  occasionallr  con- 
verted  into  a  prison.  This  seems  to  be  a  natural  conclusion 
from  the  statement  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  in  which  he 
gives  an  account  of  his  imprisonment:  "Wherefore,  the 

Erinces  were  wroth  with  Jeremiah^  and  smote  him,  and  put 
im  in  prison,  in  the  house  of  Jonathan  the  scribe ;  Tor 
they  had  made  that  the  prison."  This  custom,  so  different 
from  the  manners  of  our  country,  has  descended  to  mod- 
em times ;  for  when  Chardin  visited  the  East,  their  pris- 
ons were  not  psblic  buildings  erected  fur  that  purpose,  but, 
as  in  the  days  of  the  prophet,  a  part  of  the  house  in  which 
their  criminal  judges  reside.  "  As  the  governor,  or  provost 
of  a  town,"  sav^  our  traveller,  "  or  the  captain  of  the  watch, 
imprison  sucn  as  are  accused,  in  their  own  houses,  they 
set  apart  a  canton  of  them  for  that  purpose,  when  they  are 
put  mto  these  offices,  and  choose  tor  the  jailer^he  most 
proper  person  they  can  find  of  their  domestics."  The  royal 
prison  m  Jerusalem,  and  especially  the  dungeon,  into  which 
the  prisoner  was  let  down  nakea,  seems  to  have  been  a 
most  dread ful  place.  The  latter  cannot  be  better  described, 
than  in  the  words  of  Jeremiah  himself,  who  for  his  faith- 
fulness to  Gkxi  and  his  country,  in  a  most  degenerate  age, 
had  to  encounter  alt  its  horrors :  "  Then  took  they  Jere- 
miah, and  cast  him  into  the  dungeon  that  was  in  the  court 
of  the  prison ;  and  ihey  let  him  down  with  cords ;  and  in 
the  dungeon  there  was  no  water,  but  mire ;  and  his  feet 
sunk  in  the  mire."  A  discretionary  power  was  given  to 
the  keeper,  to  treat  his  prisoners  as  he  pleased ;  all  that  was 
expected  of  him  being  only  to  produce  them  when  required. 
If  ne  kept  them  in  safe  custody,  he  might  treat  them  well 
or  ill  as  oe  chose ;  he  might  put  them  in  irons  or  not ;  shut 
them  up  close,  or  indulge  them  with  greater  liberty;  admit 
their  fnends  and  acquaintances  to  visit  them,  or  suffer  no 
person  to  see  them.  The  most  worthless  characters,  the 
most  atrocious  criminals,  if  they  can  bribe  the  jailer  and 
his  servants  with  larse  fees,  shall  be  lodged  in  his  own 
apartment,  and  have  the  best  accommodation  it  can  afford ; 
but  if  he  be  the  enemy  of  thOse  committed  to  his  charge, 
or  have  received  larger  presents  from  their  persecutors,  ne 
will  treat  them  in  the  most  barbarous  manner.— Paxton. 

Ver.  7.  Now  when  Ebed-melech  the  Ethiopian, 
one  of  the  etmuchs  which  was  in  the  kmg's 
house,  heard  that  they  had  put  Jeremiah  in  the 
dungeon :  the  king  then  sitting  in  the  gate  of 
Benjamin. 

The  possession  of  black  eunuchs  is  not  very  common  in 
the  Lievant;  they  are  hardly  anywhere  to  be  found,  ex- 
cept in  the  palaces  of  the  sovereign  or  of  the  branches  of 
the  ToyBl  family.  When  the  Baron  De  Tott's  wife  and 
mother-in-law  were  permitted  to  visit  Asma  Sultana,  dau^h- 
er  of  the  Emperor  Achmet,  and  sister  of  the  reigning 
prince,  he  lells  us,  that  *'  at  the  opening  of  the  third  gate 
;>f  her  palace,  several  black  eunucns  presented  themselves, 
who,  with  each  a  white  staff*  in  his  hand,  preceded  the 
visiters,  leading  them  to  a  spacious  apartment,  called  the 
chamber  of  strangers."  He  adds,  that  to  have  such  atten- 
f^nts  is  a  piece  of  great  state,  as  the  richest  people  have 
Mit  more  tfian  one  or  two  of  thiem. — ^Harmbr. 

CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
Ver.  6.  Then  the  king  of  Bahylon  slew  the  sons 


of  Zedekiah  in  Riblah  before  his  eyes :  also 
the  king  of  Babylon  slew  all  the  nobles  of 
Jadah.  7.  Moreover,  he  put  out  Zedekiab's 
eyes,  and  bound  him  with  chains,  to  carry  him 
to  Babylon. 

By  an  inhuman  custom,  which  is  still  retained  in  the 
East,  the  eyes  of  captives  taken  in  war  are  not  only  put  out 
but  sometimes  literally  scooped  or  due  out  of  their  sockets. 
This  dreadful  calamity  Samson  had  to  endure,  IVom  the 
unrelenting  vengeance  of  his  enemies.  In  a  posterior  age, 
Zedekiah,  the  last  king  of  Jndah  and  Benjamin,  af^er  be- 
ing compelled  to  behold  the  violent  death  of  his  sons  and 
nobility,  had  his  eyes  put  out,  and  was  carried  in  chains  to 
Babylon.  The  barbarous  custom  long  survived  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  Babylonian  empire,  for  by  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Maurice,  in  his  History  of  Hindostan,  the  captive 
princes  of  that  country  were  ofteu  treated  in  this  manner, 
by  their  more  fortunate  rivals ;  a  red-hot  iron  was  passed 
over  their  eyes,  which  effectually  deprived  them  of^sight, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  their  title  and  ability  to  reign. — 
Pazton. 

CHAPTER  XLI. 

Ver.  6.  That  there  came  certain  from  Shechero, 
from  Shiloh,  and  from  Samaria,  even  fourscore 
men,  having  their  beards  shaven,  and  their 
clothes  rent,  and  having  cut  themselves,  with 
offerings  and  incense  in  their  hand,  to  bring 
t/um  to  the  house  of  the  Lord. 

See  on  1  Kings  18.  S8. 

Ver.  8.  But  ten  men  were  found  among  them 
that  said  unto  Ishmae),  Slay  us  not:  for  we 
have  treasures  in  the  field,  of  wheat,  and  of  bar- 
ley, and  of  oil,  and  of  honey.  So  he  forbare, 
and  slew  them  not  among  their  brethren. 

See  on  Job  27. 18. 

This  refers  to  stores  they  had  concealed,  as  is  clear  IVom 
the  mentioning  of  "  the  oil  and  honey."  During  the  time 
of  the  Kandian  war  many  prisoners  received  lenient  treat- 
ment, because  of  the  assurance  that  they  had  treasures 
hid  in  the  field,  and  that  they  should  be  the  property  of 
their  keepers.  In  some  csaes  there  can  be  no  aonbt  there 
were  large  sums  thus  acquired  by  certain  individuals.-- 
RoBsan. 

CHAPTER  XLII 
Ver.  2.  And  said  unto  Jeremiah  the  prophet.  Let, 
we  beseech  thee,  our  supplication  be  accepted 
before  thee,  and  pray  for  us  unto  the  Lord  thy 
God,  even  for  all  this  remnant ;  (for  we  are  left 
but  a  few  of  many,  as  thine  eyes  do  behold  us.) 

The  margin  has  this,  "  Let  our  supplication  fall  before 
thee."  "  O  my  lord,"  says  the  suppliant,  "  let  my  prayers  bp 
prostrate  at  your  feet."  "  O  forget  not  my  requests,  but  let 
them  ever  surround  your  feet"  "  Allow  m v  supplications 
to  Ue  before  you.''  "  Ah  I  give  but  a  small  place  for  mv 
prayers."  "  At  your  feet,  my  lord,  at  yoar  feet,  my  loni, 
are  all  my  requests." — Roberts. 

CHAPTER  XLin. 

Ver.  9.  Take  great  stones  in  thy  hand,  and  hide 

them  in  the  clay  in  the  brick-kiln,  which  is  at 

the  entry  of  Pharaoh's  house  in  Tahpanhes,  in 

the  sight  of  the  men  of  Judah. 

• 
If  their  bricks,  in  those  hot  and  dry  countries,  are  m 
general  only  dried  in  the  son,  not  burnt,  there  is  sjme 
reason  to  be  doubtful  whether  the  Hebrew  word  taSo  nutlbem 
signifies  a  trick-kiln,  as  multitudes  besides  our  translators 
have  supposed.  The  bricks  used  in  the  fODstroctioo  of 
the  Egjrptian  canals,  must  have  been  well  burnt:  thcte 
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dried  hi  tlie  san  eoold  have  teflled  no  time.  6m  bricks  for 
this  use  coald  not  have  been  often  wanted.  They  were 
not  necessary  for  the  bnildinff  those  treasure  cities  which 
are  men' joned  Ezod.  i.  11.  One  of  the  pyramids  is  built 
with  muiHlried  bricks,  which  Sir  J.  Charain  tells  ns  are  dtk- 
rabUf  as  well  as  accommodated  to  the  temperature  of  the  air 
there ;  which  last  circnmstance  is,  I  presume,  the  reason 
they  are  in  such  common  use  in  these  very  hot  countries. 
Tiiere  must  ihen  be  many  places  used  in  the  East  for  the 
making  bricks,  where  there  are  no  kilns  at  all;  and  such 
a  place,  I  apprehend,  the  word  fs^o  fnaiben  sicnifies ;  and 
it  shoo  Id  seem  to  be  the  perpetual  association  of  a  kiln,  and 
of  the  places  where  bricks  are  made,  with  us  in  the  West, 
that  has  occasioned  the  word  to  be  translated  brick-kiln. 
The  interpretation  I  have  given  best  suits  Jer.  zliii.  9. 
The  smoke  of  the  bfick-kiln,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
royal  Egyptian  palace,  would  not  have  agreed  very  well 
with  the  eastern  cleanliness  and  perfumes.^HABiiER. 

Yer.  12.  And  I  will  kindle  a  fire  in  the  houses 
of  the  gods  of  Egypt ;  and  he  shall  bum  them, 
and  carry  them  away  captives :  and  he  shall 
array  himself  with  tne  land  of  Egypt,  as  a 
shepherd  putteth  on  his  garment :  and  he  shall 
go  forth  from  thence  in  peace.        * 

The  deserts  that  lie  between  Esypt  and  Syria  are  at  this 
day  terribly  infested  by  the  wild  Arabs.  ''  In  travellin|[ 
alongthe  seacoast  of  Syria,  and  from  Suez  to  Mount  Sinai," 
says  Dr.  Shaw,  "  we  were  in  little  or  no  danger  of  being 
robbed  or  insulted ;  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  upon  the  isth- 
mus between  Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea,  our  conductors 
cannot  be  too  numerous.**  He  then  goes  on  to  inform  us, 
that  when  be  went  from  Ramah  to  Jerusalem,  though  the 
pilgrims  themselves  were  more  than  .sli  thousand,  and 
were  escorted  by  four  bands  of  Turkish  infantry,  exclusive 
of  three  or  foar  hundred  spahees,  (cavalrv,)  yet  were  they 
most  barbarously  insulted  and  beaten  by  the  Arabs. 

This  may  lead  us,  perhaps,  to  the  true  sense  of  the  pre- 
ceding words,  **  And  he  shall  array  himself  with  the  land 
of  Egypt,  as  a  shepherd  putteth  on  his  garment."  It  sig- 
nifies, that  just  as  a  person  appearing  to  be  a  shepherd, 
passed  unmolested  in  common  by  the  wild  Arabs ;  so  rf  ebu- 
chadnezzar,  by  his  subduing  Egypt,  shall  induce  the  Arab 
tribes  to  sufifer  him  u>  go  out  or  that  country  unmolested, 
the  possession  of  Egypt  being  to  him  what  a  shepherd's 
garment  was  to  a  single  person  :  for  though,  upon  occasion, 
Uie  Arabs  are  not  afraid  to  afiront  the  most  powerful  prin- 
ces, it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  conquest  and  power  nave 
no  effect  upon  them.  T%ef  that  dwell  tn  the itildimesSf  (sajrs 
the  Psalmist,  referring  to  these  Arabs,^  shall  bow  be/ore  Am, 
whom  he  has  descriMd  immediately  before,  he  having  do- 
minion from  sea  to  sea^  and  from  the  river  to  the  ends  of  the 
earthy  and  which  he  unquestionably  supposes  was  the  great 
inducement  to  that  submission. 

Thus  the  Arab  that  was  charged  with  the  care  of  con- 
ducting Dr.  Pococke  to  Jerusalem,  aAer  secreting  him  for 
some  time  in  his  tent,  when  he  took  him  out  into  the  fields, 
to  walk  there,  put  on  him  his  striped  garment;  apparently 
for  his  security,  and  that  he  might  pass  for  an  Arab.  So 
D'Arvieuz.  when  he  was  sent  oy  the  consul  of  Sidon  to 
the  camp  of  the  grand  emir,  equipped  himself  for  the  great- 
er security  exactly  like  an  Arab,  and  accordingly  pained 
unmolested,  and  imquestioned. — Buaoaa. 

CHAPTER  XLIV. 
Yer.  17.  But  we  will  certainly  do  whatsoever 
thing  goeth  forth  out  of  our  own  mouth,  to  bum 
mcense  unto  the  queen  of  heaven,  and  to  pour 
out  drink-offerings  unto  her,  as  we  have  oone, 
we,  an4  our  fathers,  our  kings,  and  our  princes, 
in  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  in  the  streets  of  Jeru- 
salem :  for  then  had  we  plenty  of  victuals,  and 
were  well,  and  saw  no  evil. 

When  the  new  moon  is  first  seen,  the  people  present  their 

.  hands  in  the  same  tbrm  of  adoration,  and  take  off  the  tur- 

kui|  tn  ti.ey  do  to  other  gods*    If  a  person  have  a  favourite 


son  or  wife,  or  any  fHend  with  whom  he  thinks  himself 
fonunate,  he  will  call  for  one  of  them  on  that  night,  and, 
afler  looking  at  the  new  moon,  will  steadfastly  look  at  the 
face  of  the  mdividual.  But  if  there  be  no  person  of  that 
description  present,  he  will  look  at  his  white  doth,  or  a 
piece  of  gola.— RoBcaTa. 

CHAPTER  XLVL 

Yer.  4.  Harness  the  horses;  and  get  up,  ye  horse* 
men,  and  stand  forth  with  y<mr  helmets ;  fur- 
bish the  spears,  and  put  on  the  brigandines. 

A  piece  of  defensive  armour  used  in  early  times,  was 
the  breastplate  or  corslec :  with  this  Goliath  was  accoutred ; 
but  in  our  version  the  original  term  is  rendered  a  coat  of 
mail ;  and  in  the  inspired  account  of  the  Jewish  armour, 
it  is  translated  habergeon..  It  was  between  the  joints  of  this 
harness  (for  so  we  render  it  in  that  passage)  that  Ahab  re- 
ceived hiB  mortal  wound  by  an  arrow  shot  at  a  ventore. 
To  this  species  of  armour  the  prophet  Isaiah  alludes,  where 
the  same  Hebrew  word  is  used  as  in  the  preceding  texts, 
but  is  here  rendered  breastplate ;  and  in  the  prophecies  of 
Jeremiah  it  is  translated  bngandine.  From  the  use  of  these 
various  terms,  in  translating  the  Hebrew  term  (nv)  shirion, 
it  seems  to  have  covered  both  the  back  and  breast  of  the 
warrior,  but  was  probably  intended  chiefly  for  the  defence 
of  the  lauer,  and,  by  consequence,  took  its  name  from  that 
circumstance. — Paxtom.  • 

Yer.  1 1.  Go  up  into  Gilead  and  take  balm,  O  vir* 
gin,  the  daughter  of  Egypt:  in  vain  shalt  thou 
use  many  medicines;  for  thou  shalt  not  be 
cured. 

Physicians  in  England  would  be  perfectly  astonished  at 
the  numerous  kinds  of  medicine  which  are  administered 
to  a  patient.  The  people  themselves  are  unwilling  to  take 
one  kind  for  long  together,  and  I  have  known  a  sick 
woman  swallow  ten  different  sorts  in  one  day.  Should  a 
patient,  when  about  to  take  his  medicine,  scatter  or  spill 
the  least  quantity,  nothing  will  induce  him  to  take  the  rest ; 
it  is  a  bad  omen ;  he  must  have  the  nostrum  changed.— 

RoBEaTS. 

Yer.  25.  The  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel, 
saith,  Behold,  I  will  punish  the  multitude  ojf 
No,  and  Pharaoh,  and  Egypt,  with  their  gods, 
and  their  kings ;  even  Pharaoh,  and  all  them 
that  trust  in  him. 

No,  or  No-Amon.  or  Amon  of  No,  (Jer.  xlvi.  35,  margi- 
nal reading,)  was  the  metropolis  of  upper  Eg[3rpt,  by  the 
Greek  geographers  termed  Thebes,  a  citv  eminently  dis- 
tinguished for  the  worship  of  Jupiter,  who  Sv  the  Egyptians 
was  called  Amon  or  Ammon;  nence  the  city  received  the 
appellation  of  Diospolis,  or  the  city  of  Jupiter.  The  gran* 
deur  of  ancient  Tnebes  must  now  be  traced  in  the  four 
small  towns  or  hamlets  of  Luxor.  Kamak,  Medinet-Abou, 
and  Goumou.  Kamak  is  regarded  by  the  most  accurate 
modern  travellers  as  the  principal  site  of  Diospolis ;  and 
the  Egyptians  seem  to  have  called  forth  all  the  resources  of 
wealth,  and  all  the  efforts  of  art,  in  order  to  render  it  wor- 
thy of  their  supreme  divinity. 

The  great  temple  at  Eoirnak  has  twelve  principal  en- 
trances; each  of  which  is  composed  of  several  propvla 
and  colossal  gateways,  besides  otner  buildings  attached  to 
them,  in  themselves  larger  than  most  other  temples.  One 
of  the  propyla  is  entirely  of  granite,  adorned  witn  the  most 
finished  hieroglyphics.  On  each  side  of  many  of  them 
there  have  been  colossal  statues  of  basalt  and  granite,  from 
twentv  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  some  of  which  are  in  the 
attituue  of  sitting,  while  others  are  standing  erect.  A 
double  range  of  colossal  sphinxes  extends  across  the  plain 
from  the  temple  at  Luxor,  (a  distance  of  nearly  two  miles,) 
which  terminates  at  Kamak  in  a  most  magnificent  ^e- 
way,  fifty  feet  in  height,  which  still  remains  unimpaired. 
From  this  gateway  the  great  temple  was  approachea  by  an 
avenue  of  fifty  lofty  columns,  onem  which  only  now  rema  ins, 
leading  to  a  vast  propylcm  in  ^h»t  of  the  portico.  The 
interior  of  this  portico  preaenui  a  c^vp  d*mtl,  which  s  iiw 
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passes  any  other  thai  is  to  be  ibimd  among  the  remams  of 
Egrptiaa  architecture.  Twelve  columns,  sixty  feet  high, 
and  of  a  beautiful  order,  form  an  avenue  through  the  centre 
of  the  building,  like  the  nave  of  a  Gothic  cathedral,  and 
thejT  are  iUnkeof  on  each  side  by  sixty  smaller  ones,  ranged 
in  six  rows,  which  are  seen  through  the  intervals  in  end- 
less perspective.  The  walls  are  covered  with  bas-reliefs 
of  a  similar  character  with  those  found  in  the  other  ancient 
Egyptian  temples. 

In  an  open  space  beyond  the  portico  there  were  four 
obelisks,  two  only  of  which  are  now  standing.  One  of 
these,  according  to  Capt.  C.  F.  Head,  has  a  base  of  eight 
feet  square,  and  rises  to  a  height  of  eighty  feet,  and  ii^  form- 
ed of  a  single  block  of  granite.  The  nieroglyphics,  which 
are  beautifully  wrought,  are  supposed  to  record  the  succes- 
sion of  Pharaohs  who  reigned  over  Eg^pt.  From  the  most 
ancient  rulers  of  the  land  to  the  Ptolemies,  almost  every 
king,  except  the  Persian,  has  his  name  recorded  in  this 
temple.  But  it  was  said,  "  the  sceptre  of  Egypt  shall  depart 
away,''  (Zech.  x.  11 ;)  and,  as  ir  in  direct  ftilfilment  of 
the  prophecy,  the  portion  of  the  rocky  tables  that  was  to 
have  been  occupiea  by  the  names  of  otners  of  its  royal  line, 
has  been  shattered,  and  (it  has  been  coujectured;  by  no 
human  hand. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  sculptured  ornaments  in  this 
temple,  Capt.  Head  states,  are  on  the  northwest,  where 
there  are  battle  scenes,  witn  innumerable  figures  of  milita- 
ry combatants  using  bows  and  arrows,  spears  and  bucklers, 
of  prostrate  enemies,  of  war  chariots  ana  horses.  The  fiery 
action  and  elegant  snape  of  the  steeds  are  remarkable.  On 
the  exterior  walls  of  tne  southwest  comer  of  the  portico, 
are  depicted  other  victories,  which  are  conjectured  to  be 
those  of  the  Egyptians  over  the  Jews. 

The  field  or  ruins  at  Kamak  is  about  a  mile  in  diame- 
ter. Dr.  Richardson  conjectures  that  the  whole  of  this  space 
was  once,  in  the  prouder  days  of  Thebes,  consecrated  en- 
tirely to  the  use  of  the  temple.  There  are  evidences  of 
walls  considerably  beyond  this,  which  probably  enlarged 
the  city  in  its  greatest  extent ;  but,  after  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment had  been  withdrawn,  the  capital  removed  to  another 
spot,  and  the  trade  transferred  to  another  mail,  the  inhab- 
itants narrowed  the  circuit  of  their  walls,  and  placed  their 
houses  within  the  lines  of  the  sacred  confines. 

Such  is  the  mass  of  disjointed  fragments  collected  to- 
gether in  these  magnificent  relics  of  ancient  art,  that 
more  than  human  power  would  appear  to  have  caused  the 
overthrow  of  the  strongholds  of  superstition.  Some  have 
imagined  that  the  ruin  was  caused  by  the  instantaneous 
concussion  of  an  earthquake.  Whether  this  conjecture  be 
well  founded  or  erroneous,  the  divine  predictions  against 
Egypt  have  been  literally  accomplished.  "The  land  of 
Egypt'*  has  been  made  "  desolate  and  waste ;"  "  judgments" 
have  been  executed  "  in  No,"  whose  "  multitude"  mis  been 
"  cut  off;"  and  No  is  rbnt  asundbi.  (Ezek.  xxix.  9.  xxx. 
14, 15, 16.)— HoRMB. 

CHAPTER  XLVII. 
Ver.  5.  Baldness  is  corae  upon  Qaza :  Ashkelon 
is  cut  ofi*  toith  the  remnant  of  their  valley :  how 
long  wilt  thou  cut  thyself? 

See  on  1  Kinas  la  98. 

The  land  of  the  Philistines  was  to  be  destroyed.  It  par- 
takes of  the  general  desolation  common  to  it  with  Judea, 
and  other  neighbouring  states.  While  ruins  are  to  be 
found  in  all  Syria,  they  are  particularly  abundant  along 
the  seacoast,  which  formed,  on  the  south,  the  realm  of  the 
Philistines.  But  its  aspect  fMresents  some  existing  pecu- 
liarities, which  travellers  fail  not  to  partteularise,  and 
which,  in  reference  both  to  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the 
fate  of  its  different  cities,  the  prophets  failed  not  to  aiserimi- 
nate  as  justly  as  if  their  description  had  been  drawn  both 
with  all  the  accuracy  which  ocular  observation  and  all  the 
certainly  which  authenticated  history  could  ^ve.  And  the 
authority  so  often  quoted  may  here  be  agam  appealed  to. 
Volnev,  (thoueb,  like  one  who  in  ancient  times  was  instru- 
mental to  the  fulfilment  of  a  special  prediction,  "  he  meant 
not  so,  neither  did  his  heart  thmk  so,**)  from  the  manner  in 
«rhich  hegene:alizes  his  observations,  and  marks  thepecu- 
har  features  of  the  different  districts  of  Syria,  with  greater 
ftenteness  and  perspienity  than  any  other  traveller  wuatever, 


is  the  ever^roady  purveyor  ot  «naeiice  in  aU  the  casas  vbich 
came  within  the  ranee  of  his  ^topographical  dcscrmlioo  of 
the  wide  field  of  propbecy— while^  at  the  same  time,  irom  his 
known,  open  and  zealous  hostility  to  the  Christian  cansei 
his  testimony  is  alike  decisive  and  unc^uestionable :  andtlie 
vindication  of  the  truth  of  the  followmg  predictions  may 
safely  be  committed  to  this  redoubted  champion  of  infidelity. 

*'  The  seacoasts  shall  be  dwellings  and  cottages  for  ahef^ 
herds,  and  folds  for  flocks.  The  remnant  of  the  Philiatjnes 
shall  perish.  Baldness  is  come  upon  Gaxa ;  it  shall  be  for* 
saken.  The  king  shall  perish  from  Gaza.  I  will  cot  off 
the  inhabitants  from  Ashaod.  Ashkelon  shall  be  a  desola* 
tion.  it  shall  be  cut  off  with  the  remnant  of  the  valley ;  it 
shall  not  be  inhabited."  "  In  the  plain  between  Ramla  and 
Gaza"  (the  vexy  plain  of  the  Philistines  along  the  seacoast^ 
"  we  met  with  a  number  of  villages  badly  ouilt,  of  dried 
mud,  and  which,  like  the  inhabitants,  exhibit  every  mark 
of  poverty  and  wretchedness.  The  honses^  on  a  nearer 
view,  are  only  so  many  hut8'(cottages^  sometimes  detached, 
at  others  ranged  in  the  form  of  cells  round  a  courtyard, 
enclosed  by  a  mud  wall.  In  winter,  they  and  their  cattle 
may  be  said  to  live  together,  the  part  of  the  d  wellin|;  alloUed 
to  toemseives  being  only  raised  two  feet  above  that  in  which 
they  lodge  their  beasts"— -(iiii'cUtii^5  and  cottages  far  ske^ 
herds,  and  folds  forjloeks,)  "  Except  the  environs  of  these 
villages,  all  the  rest  of  the  country  is  a  desort,  and  aban- 
doned to  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  who  feed  their  flocks  on  it.'' 
The  remnant  shall  perish ;  the  land  of  the  Philistines  shall 
be  destroyed,  that  to  ere  shall  be  no  inhabitant,  and  the  mo- 
coasts  shall  be  dwellings  and  cbitages  for  shepherds,  and 
folds  for  flocks. 

"  The  ruins  of  whi^e  marble  sometimes  found  at  Gaz^ 
prove  that  it  was  formerly  the  abode  of  luxury  and  opu- 
lence. It  has  shared  in  the  general  destruction  ;  and,  not- 
withstanding its  proud  title  of  the  capital  of  Palestine,  it  is 
now  no  more  than  a  defenceless  village,"  (baldnits  has  come 
upon  it,)  "  peopled  by,  at  mopt,  only  two  thousand  inhat*  t> 
anus."  U  u  firsaken  and  bereaved  of  Us  king,  "  The  sea- 
coast,  by  which  it  was  formerly  wasi^^,  is  every  day  re- 
moving farther  from  the  deserted  ruins  of  Ashkelon.  It 
shall  be  a  desolation.  Ashkelon  shall  not  be  inhabited.  "Amid 
the  various  successive  ruins,  those  of  Edzcnd,  (Ashdod,)  so 
powerful  under  the  Philistines,  are  now  remarkable  for 
their  scorpions."  T%e  inhtbitants  shall  be  cut  ojffrom  Ash^ 
dod.  Although  the  Christian  traveller  must  yield  the  palm 
.to  Volney,  as  the  topographer  of  prophecy,  and  although 
supplementary  evidence  be  not  requisite,  yet  a  place  is  here 
willingly  given  to  the  following  just  observations. 

"  Asnlkeion  was  one  of  the  proudest  satrapies  of  the  lords 
of  the  Philistines;  now  there  is  not  an  inbaoitant  within  its 
walls ;  and  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah  is  fulfilled.  '  The 
kin)^  shall  perish  from  Gfaza,  and  Ashkelon  shall  not  be  in- 
habited.' when  the  prophecy  was  uttered,  boih  cities  were 
in  an  equally  flourishing  condition ;  and  nothing  but  the 
prescience  of  Heaven  could  pronounce  on  which  of  the 
two,  and  in  what  manner,  the  vial  of  its  wrath  ^ould  be 
poured  out.  Gaza  is  truly  without  a  king.  The  lofty  towers 
of  Ashkelon  lie  scattered  on  the  ground,  and  the  ruins 
within  its  walls  do  not  shelter  a  human  being^  How  is  the 
wrath  of  man  made  to  praise  his  Creator !  Hath  he  not 
said,  and  shall  he  not  do  iti  The  oracle  was  delivered  by 
the  mouth  of  the  prophet  more  than  five  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  and  we  beheld  itn  accomplishment 
eighteen  hundred  jears  after  that  event."  Cogent  and  jual 
as  the  reasoning  is,  the  facts  stated  by  Volney  give  wider 
scope  for  an  irresistible  argument.  The  fate  of  one  city  is 
not  only  distinguished  from  that  of  another ;  but  the  varied 
aspect  of  the  country  Iteelf,  the  dwelling  and  couaees  tor 
shepherds  in  one  part,  and  that  very  region  named,  the  rest 
of  the  land  destroyed  and  uninhabited,  a  deseii,  and  aban- 
doned to  the  flocks  of  the  wandering  Arabs;  Gaza,  bereaved 
of  a  king,  a  defenceless  village,  destitute  of  all  its  fortifica- 
tions; Ashkelon,  a  desolatitjn,  and  without  an  inhabitant; 
the  inhabitants  also  cut  off  from  Ashdod,  as/eptiies  tenant- 
ed it  instead  of  men— form  in  each  instance  a  speeific  pre- 
diction, and  a  recorded  fact,  and  pres&tsuch  a  view  or  the 
existing  state  of  Philistia  as  renders  it  difiicult  to  determine, 
from  the  strictest  accordance  that  prevails  between  both, 
whether  the  inspired  penman  or  the  defamer  of  scripture 
give  the  more  vivid  description.  Nor  is  there  any  obscu- 
rity whatever  in  any  one  of  the  circumstances,  or  in  any 
part  of  the  proof*    "rhe  cofaicidenee  is  too  glaring,  even  for 
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wilfhl  blindncn  not  to  discern;  and  to  all  the  least  versed 
in  general  history  the  priority  of  the  predictions  to  the 
e  vents  is  equally  obvious.  And  soch  was  tne  natural  fertility 
of  the  country,  and  such  was  the  strength  and  celebrity  of 
the  cities,  that  no  conjecture  possessing  the  least  shadow  of 
plausibility  can  be  formed  in  what  manqer  any  of  these 
events  could  possibly  have  been  thought  of,  even  for  many 
centurfes  after  the  "  vision  and  prophecy"  were  sealed.  After 
that  period  Gkza  defied  the  power  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  withstood  for  two  months  a  hard-pressed  siege.  The 
arm^  with  which  he  soon  afterward  overthrew  the  Persian 
empire  having  there,  as  well  as  at  Tyre,  been  checked  or 
delayed  in  the  first  flush  of  conquest,  and  he  himself  having 
been  twice  wounded  in  desperate  attempts  to  storm  the  city, 
the  proud  and  enraged  kmg  of  Macedon,  with  all  the 
cruelty  of  a  brutish  heart,  and  boasting  of  himself  as  a 
second  Achilles,  dragged  at  his  chariot-wheels  the  intrepid 
general  who  had  defended  it,  twice  around  the  walls  of 
Gaza.  Ashkelpn  was  no  less  celebrated  for  the  excellence 
of  its  wines  than  for  the  strength  of  its  fortifications.  And 
of  Ashdod  it  is  related  by  an  eminent  ancient  historian,  not 
only  that  it  was  a  great  city,  but  that  it  withstood  the  longest 
siege  recorded  in  history,  (it  may  also  be  said  either  of  prior 
or  of  later  date,)  havmg  been  besieged  for  the  space  of 
twenty-nine  years  by  Psymatticus,  king  of  Egypt.  Strabo, 
after  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  classes  its 
citizens  among  the  chief  inhabitants  of  Syria.  Each  of 
these -cities,  Gaza,  Asbkelon,  and  Ashdod,  was  the  See  of 
a  Bishop  from  the  days  of  Constantine  to  the  invasion  of 
the  Saracens.  And,  as  a  decisive  proof  of  their  existence 
as  cities  long  subsequent  to  the  delivery  of  the  predictions, 
it  may  further  be  remarked,  that  difierent  coins  of  each  of 
these  very  cities  are  extant^  and  are  copied  and  described 
in  several  accounts  of  ancient  coins.  The  once  princely 
magnificence  of  Gaza  is  still  attested  by  the  "  ruins  of  white 
marble ;"  and  the  house  of  the  present  aga  is  composed  of 
fragments  of  ancient  columns,  cornices,  6lc.  ;  and  in  the 
courtyard,  and  immured  in  the  wall,  are  shafts  and  capitals 
of  granite  colunms. 

In  short,  coUages  for  shepkerdSf  and  folds  for^^oeks,  par- 
tially scattered  along  the  seacoaUf  are  now  truly  the  best 
substitutes  for  populous  cities  that  the  once  powerful  realm 
of  Philistia  can  produce ;  and  the  remnant  of  that  land 
which  gave  titles  and  grandeur  to  the  lords  of  the  Philis- 
tines is  destroyed.  Oaza,  the  chief  of  its  satrapies,  "  the 
abode  of  luxury  and  opulence,"  now  bereaved  of  its  king^ 
and  bald  of  all  its  fortifications,  is  the  defenceless  residence 
of  a  subsidiary  ruler  of  a  devastated  province ;  and,  in  kin- 
ired  degradation,  ornaments  of  its  once  splendid  edifices 
are  now  bedded  in  a  wall  that  forms  an  enclosure  for  beasts. 
A  handful  of  men  could  now  take  unobstructed  possession 
of  that  place,  where  a  strong  city  opposed  the  entrance,  and 
defied,  for  a  time,  the  power  of  the  conqueror  of  the  world. 
The  walls,  the  dwellings,  and  the  people  of  Askkelon,  have 
all  perished :  and  though  its  name  was  in  the  time  of  the 
cnisades  shouted  in  triumph  throujghout  every  land  in  Eu- 
rope, it  is  now  literally  toitkout  an  inkabitant.  And  Ashdod^ 
which  withstood  a  siege  treble  the  duration  of  that  of  Troy, 
and  thus  outrivalled  far  the  boast  of  Alexander  at  Gaza, 
has,  in  verification  of  "  the  word  of  God,  which  is  sharper 
than  any  tw»«dged  sword,"  been  cut  off,  and  has  fallen  be- 
fore it  to  nothing. 

There  is  yet  another  city  which  was  noted  by  the  pro- 
phets, the  very  want  of  any  information  respecting  which, 
and  the  absence  of  its  name  iVom  several  modem  maps  of 
Palestine,  while  the  sites  of  other  mined  cities  are  marked, 
are  really  the  best  confirmation  of  the  troth  of  the  prophecy 
that  could  possibly  be  given.  Ekron  shall  be  rooted  up.  It 
is  rooted  up.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Philis- 
tines; but  though  Gaza  still  subsists,  and  while  Asbkelon 
and  Ashdod  retain  their  names  in  their  mins,  the  very 
name  of  Ekron  is  missing.  The  wonderful  contrast  in 
each  particular,  whether  in  respect  to  the  land  or  to  the 
cities  of  the  Philistines,  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  literal 
prediction ;  and  having  the  testimony  of  Volney  to  all  the 
tacts,  and  also  indisputable  evidence  of  the  great  priority 
of  the  predictions  to  the  events,  what  more  complete  or 
clearer  proof  could  there  be  that  each  and  all  of  them 
emanated  ttom  the  prescience  of  Heaven  t — Kettb. 

CHAPTER  XLVin. 
Ver.  1.  Afifainst  Moab  thus  saith  the  Lord  of 


hoots,  the  God  of  Israel,  Wo  unto  Nebo  1  for  it 
is  spoiled  j  Kiriath-Aim  is  confoimded  and 
taken;  Misgab  is  confounded  and  dismayed. 
2.  There  shall  be  no  more  praise  of  Moab :  in 
Heshbon  they  have  devised  evil  against  it; 
come,  and  let  ucTcut  it  off  from  being  a  nation : 
also  thou  shalt  be  cut  down,  O  Madmen ;  the 
sword  shall  pursue  thee. 

The  land  of  Moab  lay  to  the  east  and  southeast  of  Judea, 
and  bordered  on  the  east,  northeast,  and  partly  on  the 
south,  by  the  Dead  Sea.    Its  early  history  is  nearly  analo- 

fous  to  that  of  Ammon ;  and  the  soil,  though  perhaps  more 
{versified,  is,  in  many  places  where  the  desert  and  plains 
of  salt  have  not  encroached  on  its  borders,  of  equal  lertili- 
tjr.  There  are  manifest  and  abundant  vestiges  of  its  an- 
cient greatness.  **  The  whole  of  the  plains  are  covered  with 
the  sites  of  towns,  on  every  eminence  or  spot  convenient  for 
the  construction  of  one.  And  as  the  land  is  capable  of  rich 
cultivation,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  country  now  so 
deserted  once  presented  a  continued  picture  of  plenty  and 
fertility.*'  The  form  of  fields  is  still  visible ;  and  there 
are  the  remains  of  Roman  highwavs,  which  in  some  places 
are  completely  paved,  and  on  which  there  are  milestones  ot 
the  times  of  Trajan,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  Severas,  with 
the  number  of  the  miles  legible  upon  them.  Wherever 
any  spot  is  cultivated,  the  com  is  luxuriant :  and  the  riches 
of  the  soil  cannot  perhaps  be  more  clearly  illustrated  than 
by  the  fact,  that  one  grain  of  Heshbon  wheat  exceeds  in 
dimensions  two  of  the  ordinary  sort,  and  more  than  double 
the  number  of  grains  ^row  on  the  stalk.  The  frequency, 
and  almost,  in  many  instances,  the  close  vicinity  of  the 
sites  of  the  ancient  towns,  **  prove  that  the  population  of 
the  country  was  formerly  proportioned  to  its  natural  fertili- 
ty." Such  evidence  may  surely  sufiice  to  prove,  that  the 
country  was  well  cultivated  and  peopled  at  a  period  so  long 
posterior  to  the  date  of  the  predictions,  that  no  cause  less 
than  supernatural  could  have  existed  at  the  time  when  they 
were  delivered,  which  could  have  authorizett  the  assertion, 
with  the  least  probability  or  apparent  possibility  of  its  truth, 
that  Moab  would  ever  have  been  reduced  to  that  state  oi 
great  and  permanent  desolation  in  which  it  has  continued 
for  so  many  ages,  and  which  vindicates  and  ratifies  to  this 
hour  the  troth  of  the  scriptural  prophecies. 

And  the  cities  of  Moab  have  alt  disappeared.  Their 
place,  together  with  the  adjoining  part  or  Idumea,  is  cha- 
racterize in  the  map  of  Volney's  Travels,  by  the  r%ins  of 
toitms.  His  information  respecting  these  ruins  was  derived 
from  some  of  the  wandering  Arabs;  and  its  accuracy  has 
been  fully  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  different  £aro> 
pean  travellers  of  high  respectability  and  undoubted  veracity, 
who  have  since  visited  this  devastated  region.  The  wfaoie 
country  abounds  with  rains.  And  Burckhardt,  who  en* 
countered  many  difficulties  in  so  desolate  and  dangerous  a 
land,  thus  records  the  brief  history  of  a  few  of  them :  "  The 
ruins  of  Eleale^  Heshbon,  Meon,  Medaba,  Dibon,  Aroer, 
still  subsist  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  Beni  brael.'' 
And  it  might  with  equal  trath  have  been  added,  that  they 
still  subsist  to  confirm  the  inspiration  of  the  Jewish  scrip- 
ture,  or  to  prove  that  the  seers  of  Israel  were  the  prophets 
of  Gk>d,  for  the  desolation  of  each  of  these  very  cities  was 
the  theme  of  a  prediction.  Every  thin  g  wortbv  of  observa- 
tion respecting  them  has  been  detailed,  not  only  in  Borck- 
hardt's  Travels  in  Syria,  but  also  by  Seetzen,  and,  more 
recently,  by  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles,  who,  alonf;  with 
Mr.  Banks  and  Mr.  Legh,  visited  this  deserted  district. 
The  predicted  judgment  nas  fallen  with  such  trath  upon 
these  cities,  and  upon  all  the  cities  of  the  land  of  Moab  far 
and  near,  and  they  are  so  nnerlybroken  doum,  that  even  the 
prying  curiosity  of  sach  indefati^ble  travellers  coufd  dis- 
cover among  a  multiplicity  of  rums  only  a  few  remains  so 
entire  as  to  be  worthy  of  particular  notice.  The  subjoined 
description  is  drawn  from  their  united  testimony  .—Among 
the  rums  of  El  Aal  ([Eleale)are  a  number  of  large  cisterns, 
fragments  of  buildings,  and  foundations  of  houses.  At 
Heshban  (Heshbon)  are  the  rains  of  a  large  ancient  town, 
together  with  the  remains  of  a  temple,  and  some  edifices.  A 
few  broken  shafts  of  columns  are  still  standing;  and  tberr 
are  a  number  of  deep  wells  cut  in  the  rock.  The  rains  of 
2i§tdaba  are  about  two  miles  in  circtrmfereace.    There  sre 
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many  remains  of  the  walls  ofprirate  houses  constrncted 
wiih  Mocks  of  silex,  but  not  a  single  edifice  is  standing. 
The  chief  object  of  interest  is  an  immense  tank  or  cistern 
of  hewn  stones,  "  which,  as  there  is  no  stream  at  Medaba/' 
Barckhardt  remarks,  "  might  still  be  of  use  to  the  Bedouins, 
were  the  surrounding  ground  cleared  of  the  rubbish  to  al- 
low the  water  to  flow  into  it ;  bul  mck  an  wndertaking  is  far 
itff4md  Ike  views  of  the  vfandering  Arabs**  There  is  also 
the  foundation  of  a  temple  built  with  large  stones,  and  appa- 
rently of  great  antiquity,  with  two  columns  near  it.  The 
ruins  of  Dihan  (Dibon)  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  plain, 
are  of  considerable  extent,  but  present  nothing  of  interest. 
The  neighbouring  hot  wells,  and  the  similarity  of  the  name, 
identify  the  ruins  of  Myoun  with  Meon^  or  Beth  Meon  of 
scripture.  Of  this  ancient  city,  as  well  as  of  Araayr 
(Aroer,)  nothing  is  now  remarkable  but  what  is  common 
to  them  with  all  the  cities  of  Moab— their  entire  desolation. 
The  extent  of  the  ruins  of  Rabba  f  Rabbath  Moab,^  former- 
ly the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Moab,  sufficiently  proves 
its  ancient  importance,  though  no  other  object  can  be  par- 
ticularized among  the  ruins  except  the  remains  of  a  palace 
or  temple,  some  of  the  walls  of  which  are  still  standmg ;  a 

¥ite  belonging  to  another  building ;  and  an  insulated  altar, 
here  are  many  remains  of  private  buildings,  but  none  en- 
tire. There  being  no  springs  on  the  spot,  the  town  had 
two  birkets,  the  largest  of  which  is  cut  entirely  out  of  the 
rocky  ground,  together  with  many  cisterns.  Mount  Nebo 
was  completely  barren  when  Burckhardt  passed  over  it, 
and  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  had  not  been  ascertained. 
Nebo  is  spoiled. 

While  the  ruins  of  all  these  cities  still  retain  their  an- 
cient names,  and  are  the  most  conspicuous  amid  the  wide 
scene  of  general  desolation,  and  while  each  of  them  was  in 
like  manner  particularized  in  the  visions  of  the  prophet, 
they  yet  formed  but  a  small  number  of  the  cities  or  Moab : 
and  the  rest  are  also,  in  similar  verification  of  the  prophe- 
cies, desoUUe^  vrithaut  any  to  dwell  therein.  None  of  the  an- 
cient cities  of  Moab  now  exist  as  tenanted  by  men.  Kerek, 
which  neither  bears  any  resemblance  in  name  to  any  of 
the  cities  of  Moab  which  are  mentioned  as  existing  in  the 
time  of  the  Israelites,  nor  possesses  any  monuments  which 
•enote  a  very  remote  antiquity,  is  the  only  nominal  town 
m  the  whole  country,  and  in  the  words  of  Seetzen,  who 
visited  it,  **  in  its  present  ruined  state  it  can  only  be  called 
n  hamlet  :'*  '*  and  the  houses  have  only  one  floor."  But  the 
most  populous  and  fertile  province  m  Europe  (especially 
any  situated  in  the  interior  of  a  country  like  Moab)  is  not 
covered  so  thicklv  with  towns  as  Moab  is  plentiful  in  ruins, 
deserted  and  desolate  though  now  it  be.  Burckhardt  enumer- 
ates about  fifl^  ruined  sites  within  its  boundaries,  many 
of  them  extensive.  In  general  they  are  a  broken  dmcn  and 
ondistinguishable  mass  of  ruins ;  and  many  of  them  have 
not  been  closely  inspected.  But,  in  some  instances,  there 
are  the  remains  of  temples,  sepulchral  monuments,  the 
ruins  of  edifices  constructed  of  very  large  stones,  in  one  of 
which  buildings  "  some  of  the  stones  are  twenty  feet  in 
length,  and  so  broad  that  one  constitutes  the  thickness  of 
the  wall;"  traces  of  hanging  gardens;  entire  columns 
lying  on  the  ground,  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  fragments 
of  smaller  columns ;  and  many  cisterns  cut  of  the  rock. — 
MThen  the  towns  of  Moab  existed  in  their  prime,  and  were 
at  ease, — when  arrogance,  and  haughtiness,  and  pride 
prevailed  among  them — the  desolation  and  total  desertion 
and  abandcmment  of  them  all  must  have  utterly  surpassed 
all  human  conception.  And  that  such  numerous  cities — 
which  subsisted  for  many  ages — which  were  diversified  in 
their  sites,  some  of  them  tein^  built  on  eminences,  and 
naturally  strong ;  others  on  plams,  and  surrounded  by  the 
richest  soil ;  some  situated  in  valleys  by  the  side  of  a  plen- 
tiful stream ;  and  others  where  art  supplied  the  deficien- 
cies of  nature,  and  where  immense  cisterns  were  excavated 
out*of  the  rock — and  which  exhibit  in  their  mins  many 
monuments  of  ancient  prosperity,  and  many  remains  easily 
convertible  into  present  utility — should  have  all  fled  away, 
—all  met  the  same  indiscriminate  fate — and  be  all  desolate^ 
withtmt  anf  to  dwell  therein,  notwithstanding  all  these  an- 
cient assurances  of  their  permanent  durability,  and  their 
•listing  facilities  and  inducements  for  being  the  nabitations 
of  men — i»  a  matter  of  just  wonder  in  the  present  day, — 
and  had  any  other  people  been  the  possessors  of  Moab,  the 
lart  would  either  have  been  totally  impossible  or  unaccount- 
Try^ig  as  thh  ^t  of  the  truth  of  prophecy  is— Mai 


is  the  word  of  God,  and  not  of  enrinff  man,  which  can  ao 
well  and  so  triumphantly  abide  it.  Tiey  shall  cry  of  Mu^ 
How  is  it  broken  aownt^KssTB, 

Yer.  8.  And  the  spoiler  shall  come  upon  every 
city,  and  no  citv  shall  escape ;  the  valley  also 
shall  perish,  ana  the  plain  shall  be  de^royed. 
as  the  Lord  hath  spoken. 

.  Moab  has  often  been  a  field  of  contest  between  the  Arab 
and  Turks ;  and  although  the  former  have  retained  pes 
session  of  it,  both  have  mutually  reduced  it  to  desolation 
The  different  tribes  of  Arabs  who  traverse  it,  not  only  bear  a 
permanent  and  habitual  hostility  to  Christians  and  to  Turks, 
Dutone  tribe  is  often  at  variance  and  at  war  with  another; 
and  the  regular  cultivation  of  the  soil,  or  the  improvement 
of  those  natural  advantages  of  which  the  country  is  so  full, 
is  a  matter  either  never  thought  of,  or  that  cannot  be  real- 
ized. Property  is  there  the  creature  of  power,  and  not  of 
law:  and  possession  forms- no  security  when  plunder  is  the 
preferable  ri^ht.  Hence  the  extensive  plains,  where  they 
are  not  partially  covered  with  wood,  present  a  barren  as- 
pect, which  is  only  relieved  at  intervals-by  a  few  closten 
of  wild  fig-trees,  that  show  how  the  richest  irifls  of  nature 
degenerate  when  unaided  by  the  industry  of  man.  And 
instead  of  the  profusion  which  the  plains  must  have  exhibit- 
ed in  every  quarter,  nothing  but  "patches  of  the  best  soil 
in  the  territory  are  now  cultivated  by  the  Arabs ;"  and  these 
only  "  whenever  they  have  the  prospect  of  being  able  to 
secure  the  harvest  against  the  incursions  of  enemies." 
The  Arab  herds  now  roam  at  freedom  over  the  valleys  an<^ 
the  plains:  and  "the  many  vestiges  of  field  enclosures"  form 
not  any  onstruction ;  they  wander  undisturbed  around  the 
tents  of  their  masters,  over  the  face  of  the  country ;  and 
while  the  valley  isperishedf  and  the  plain  destroyed,  the  cities 
also  of  Aroer  are  forsaken  ;  they  are  for  the  Jlocks  which  lie 
downt  and  none  make  them  afraid.  The  strong  contrast  be- 
tween the  ancient  and  the  actual  state  of  Moab  is  exempli- 
fied in  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  as  well  as  of  the 
land;  and  the  coincidence  between  the  prediction  and  the 
fact  is  as  strikmg  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. — Kbtb. 

Yer.  1 1.  Moab  hath  been  at  ease  from  his  youth, 
and  he  hath  settled  on  his  lees,  and  hath  not 
been  emptied  from  vessel  to  vessel,  neither  hath 
he  gone  into  captivity :  therefore  his  taste  re- 
mained in  him,  and  his  scent  is  not  changed. 

They  fluently  pour  wine  fh>m  vessel  to  vessel  in  the 
East :  for  when  they  begin  one,  they  are  obliged  imme- 
diately to  empty  it  into  smaller  vessels,  or  into  bottles,  or 
it  would  grow  sour.  From  the  jars,  says  Dr.  Russel,  in 
which  the  wine  ferments,  it  is  drawn  off  into  defmfom, 
which  contain  perhaps  twenty  quart  bottles ;  and  fh>m  those 
into  bottles  for  use :  but  as  these  bottles  are  generally  not 
well  washed,  the  wine  is  oflen  sour.  The  more  careful 
use  pint  bottles,  or  half-pint  bottles,  and  cover  the  sorfiue 
with  a  little  sweet  oil. — BuanBa. 

Yer.  12.  Therefore,  behold,  the  days  come,  saith 
the  Lord,  that  I  will  send  unto  him  wanderers, 
that  shall  cause  him  to  wander,  and  shall  empty 
his  vessels,  and  break  their  bottles. 

The  Bedouin  (wandering)  Arabs  are  now  the  chief  and 
almost  the  only  inhabitants  of  a  country  once  studded  with 
cities.  Traversing  the  countiy,  and  fixing  their  tents  for 
a  short  time  in  one  place,  and  then  decamping  to  another, 
depasturina  every  part  successively,  and  despoiling  the 
whole  lana  of  its  natural  produce,  they^ar^  wanderers  who 
have  come  up  against  U,  and  who  keep  Ulna  state  of  perpetual 
desolation.  They  lead  a  wandering  life ;  and  the  only  nf- 
ularity  they  know  or  practice  is  to  act  upon  a  systeroaiic 
scheine  of  spoliation.  They  prevent  any  tnm.  forming  a 
fixed  settlement  who  are  inclined  to  attempt  it ;  for  although  I 
the  fruitfulness  of  the  soil  would  abundantly  repay  the  o- 
bour  of  settlem,  and  render  migration  wholly  unnecessary, 
even  if  the  population  were  increased  more  than  tenfolcl,  i 
yet  the  Bedouins  forcibly  deprive  them  of  the  means  of 
subsistence,  compel  them  to  SMirch  for  it  elsewhere  and,  j 
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in  iJie  wordii  of  the  pradiction,  literally  cmur  iMm  to  wan-  \ 
iUr.  "  it  may  be  remarked  generally  of  the  Bedooins," 
says  Barckhardt,  in  describing  their  extortions  in  this  very 
coantry,  "  that  wherever  they  are  the  masters  of  the  culti- 
vators, the  latter  are  soon  redoced  to  b<^gary  by  their  on- 
ceasing  demattds."-*KaTH. 

Yer.  27.  For  was  not  Israel  a  derision  unto  thee  ? 
was  he  found  among  thieves?  for  since  thou 
spakest  of  him,  thou  skippedst  for  joy. 

See  on  1  Kings  18.  fia 

Yer.  28.  O  ye  that  dwell  in  Moah,  leave  the 
cities,  and  dwell  in  the  rock,  and  be  like  the 
dove  that  maketh  her  nest  in  the  sides  of  the 
hole's  mouth. 

Where  art  intervenes  not.  pigeons  build  in  those  hollow 
places  nature  provides  for  tnem.  A  certain  city  in  AXrica 
18  called  JBUimam-et,  from  the  wild  pigeons  that  copiously 
breed  in  the  adjoining  difis ;  and  in  a  curious  paper  rela- 
ting to  Mount  ^tna.  (Phil.  Trans,  vol.  Iz.)  which  men- 
tions a  number  of  suoterraneoa^  caverns  there,  one  is  no- 
ticed as  being  called  by  ihe  peasants.  La  Spelonca  della  Pa- 
lomba,  from  the  wild  pigeons  builalng  their  nests  therein. 
(Sol.  Song  ii.  14.)  Though  Mtna  is  a  burning  mountain, 
yet  the  cold  in  these  caverns  is  excessive :  this  shows  that 
pigeons  delight  in  cool  retreats,  and  explains  the  reason 
'Why  they  resort  to  mountains  which  are  known  to  be  very 
cold  even  in  those  hot  countries.  The  words  of  the  Psalm- 
ist, Jlee  as  a  Hrd  to  yoftr  mountain^  without  doubt  refer  to 
the  flying  of  doves  thither  when  frightened  bv  the  fowler. 
Dove-houses,  however,  are  very  common  in  the  Blast.  Of 
Kcfleen,  a  large  village,  Maundrell  says,  there  are  more 
dove-cots  than  other  houses.  In  the  southern  part  of 
Egypt,  the  tops  of  their  habitations  are  always  terminated 
by  a  pigeon-house.    Isaiah  Ix.  8. — Harmer. 

In  a  general  description  of  the  condition  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  extensive  desert  which  now  occupies  the  place 
of  these  ancient  flourishing  states,  Yolney,  in  plain  but 
unmeant  illustration  of  this  prediction,  remarks,  that  the 
"  wretched  pea.sants  live  in  perpetual  dread  of  losing  the 
fruit  of  their  labours:  and  no  sooner  have  they  gathered  in 
their  harvest,  than  they  hasten  to  secrete  it  in  private  places, 
and  retire  among  the  rocks  which  border  on  the  Dead 
Sea."  Towards  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  land  of 
Moab,  and  at  a  little  distance  ttom  its  borders,  Seetzen  re- 
lates, that  "there  are  many  familiei  living  in  caverns;" 
and  he  actually  desicn^ates  them  "  the  inhabitants  of  the 
rocks."  And  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  from  the  ruined 
site  of  Heshbon,  there  are  many  artificial  caves  in  a  large 
range  of  perpendicular  clifis — in  some  of  which  are  cham- 
bers and  small  sleeping  apartments.  While  the  cities  are 
desolate,  without  any  to  awell  therein,  the  rocks  are  ten- 
anted. But  whether  flocks  lie  down  in  the  former  without 
any  to  make  them  afraid,  or  whether  men  are  to  be  found 
dwelling  in  the  latter,  and  are  like  the  dove  that  maketh 
her  nest  in  the  sides  of  the  hole's  mouth — the  wonderful 
transition,  in  either  case,  and  the  close  accordance,  in  both, 
of  the  fact  to  the  prediction,  assuredly  mark  it  in  charac- 
ters that  may  be  visible  to  the  purblind  mind,  as  the  word 
of  that  Qod  before  whom  the  darkness  of  futunty  is  as  light, 
and  without  whom  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  unto  the  ground. 
And  although  chargeable  with  the  impropriety  of  being 
somewhat  out  of  place,  it  may  not  be  here  altogether  im- 
proper to  remark,  that,  demonstrative  as  all  these  clear 
predictions  and  coinciaent  facts  are  of  the  inspiration  of 
the  scriptures,  it  cannot  but  be  gratifying  to  every  lover 
of  his  kind,  when  he  contemplates  that  desolation  caused 
by  many  sins  and  fraught  with  many  miseries,  which  the 
wickedness  of  man  has  wrought,  and  which  the  prescience 
of  Qod  revealed,  to  know  that  all  these  prophecies,  while 
they  mingle  the  voice  of  wailing  with  that  of  denuncia- 
tion, are  the  word  of  that  God  who,  although  he  suffers 
not  iniquity  to  pass  unpunished,  overrules  evil  for  good, 
and  maKes  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him,  and  who  in 
the  midst  of  judgment  can  remember  mercy.  And  rea- 
scning  merely  from  the  "  uniform  experience"  (to  borrow 
a  term  and  draw  an  argument  from  Hume)  of  the  truth 
of  the  prophecies  already  fulfilled,  the  unprejudiced  mind 


will  at  once  perceive  the  full  force  of  the  proc  f  derived 
ttom  experience,  and  acknowledge  that  it  would  be  a  re- 
jection of  the  authority  of  reason  as  well  as  of  revela- 
tion to  mistrust  the  truth  of  that  prophetic  afiirmation  ot 
resuscitating  and  redeeming  Import,  respecting  Ammon 
and  Moab,  which  is  the  last  of  the  series,  and  Which  alone 
now  awaits  futurity  to  stamp  it  with  the  brilliant  and 
crowning  zeal  of  its  testimony.  "I  will  bring  again  the 
captivity  of  Moab  in  the  latter  aays,  saith  the  Lord.  I  will 
bnng  again  the  captivity  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  saith 
the  Lord.  The  remnant  of  my  people  shall  possess  them. 
They  shall  buHd  the  old  wastes,  they  shall  raise  up  the 
former  desolations,  and  they  shall  repair  the  waste  cities, 
the  desolations  of  many  generations/ —Kfrra. 

Ver.  37.  For  every  head  shall  be  bald,  and  every 
beard  clipped :  upon  all  the  hands  shall  be  cut- 
tings, and  upon  tne  loins  sackcloth. 

The  relations  of  the  deceased  often  testify  their  sorrow 
in  a  more  serious  and  afiecting  manner,  by  cutting  and 
slashing  their  naked  arms  with  daggers.  To  this  absurd 
and  barbarous  custom,  the  prophet  thus  alludes :  **  For 
every  head  shall  be  bald,  and  every  beard  clipped ;  upon 
all  hands  shall  be  cuuing?,  and  upon  the  loins  sackcloth." 
And  affain,  "  Both  the  great  and  the  small  shall  die  in  the 
land :  Uiey  shall  not  be  buried,  neither  shall  men  lament 
for  tnem,  nor  cut  themselves."  It  seems  to  have  been 
very  common  in  Egypt,  and  among  the  people  of  Israel, 
before  the  age  of  Moses,  else  he  had  not  forbidden  it  1^  an 
express  law :  "  Ye  are  the  children  of  the  Lord  your  God ; 
ye  shall  not  cut  yourselves,  nor  make  any  baldness  between 
your  eyes  for  the  dead."  Mr.  Harmer  refers  to  this  cus- 
tom, the  "  wounds  in  the  hands"  of  the  prophet,  which  he 
had  given  himself,  in  token  of  afiection  to  a  person. — Pax- 

TOK. 

"  We  find  Arabs,"  La  Roque  tells  us  from  D'Arvienx, 
"  who  have  their  amis  scarred  by  the  gsshes  of  a  knife, 
which  they  sometimes  give  themselves,  to  mark  out  to 
their  mistresses  what  their  ri^nr  and  the  violence  of  love 
make  them  sufier."  From  this  extract  we  learn  what  par- 
ticular part  of  the  body  receivea  these  cuUtngs.  The  scrip- 
ture frequently  speaks  of  them  in  a  more  general  manner. 

— ^HlAMBB. 

Yer.  40.  For  thus  saith  the  Lord,  Behold,  he 
shall  flv  as  an  eagle,  and  shall  spread  his  wiiigv 
over  Moab. 

See  on  Ezek.  17. 8. 

CHAPTER  XLIX. 

Ver.  3.  Howl,  O  Heshbon:  for  Ai  is  spoiled: 
cry,  ye  daughters  of  Rabbati,  gird  ye  with 
sackcloth ;  lament,  and  run  to  and  fro  by  the 
hedges:  for  their  king  shall  go  into  captivity, 
and  his  priests  and  his  princes  together. 

The  places  of  burial  in  the  East  are  withe  nt  their  cities, 
as  well  as  their  gardens,  and  consequently  their  going  to 
them  must  oil  en  be  by  their  garden  walls,  (not  hedges.) 
The  ancient  warriors  of  distinction,  who  were  slain  in 
battle,  were  carried  to  the  sepulchres  of  their  fathers;  and 
the  people  often. went  to  weep  over  the  graves  of  those 
whom  tney  would  honour.  These  observations  put  togethex 
sofficlenily  account  for  this  passage.— Harmjeb. 

Ver.  7.  Concerning  Edom,  thus  saith  the  Lord 
of  hosts.  Is  wisdom  no  more  in  Teman?  is 
counsel  perished  from  the  prudent  9  is  their 
wisdom  vanished? 

Compare  with  this  Obad.  v.  8,  "  shall  I  not  in  that  day, 
saith  the  Lord,  even  destrov  the  wise  men  ont  of  Edom, 
and  understanding  out  of  tne  Mount  of  £nau  1"  Fallen 
and  despised  as  now  it  is,  Edom,  did  not  the  prescription 
of  many  ages  abrogate  its  right,  might  lay  claim  to  the 
title  of  having  been  the  first  seat  of  learning,  as  well  as 
the  centre  of  conunerce.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  was  no 
mean  master  in  chronology,  and  no  incompetent  judg«  to 
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ffive  a  decisioD  \n  r^ard  to  the  rise  and  fint  orogress  of 
literature,  consicers  £dom  as  the  Dursery  of  Ine  arts  and 
sciences,  and  adduces  evidence  to  that  effect  from  pro- 
fane as  well  as  from  sacred  history.  "  The  Egyptians,^ 
he  remarks,  "having  learned  tAe  skill  of  the  BdemiUs^ 
began  now  to  observe  the  position  of  the  stars,  and  the 
len^h  of  the  solar  year,  for  enabling  them  to  know  the 
j>or>iiion  of  the  stars  at  any  time,  and  to  sail  by  them  at  all 
times  without  sight  of  the  shorq,  and  this  gave  a  begin- 
ning to  astronomy  and  navigation."  It  seems  that  letters, 
ancfastronomy,  and  the  trade  of  carpenters,  were  invented 
by  the  merchants  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  that  thev  were  pro> 
pagaied  from  Arabia  Petraea  into  Egypt,  Chafdea,  Syria, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Europe.  While  toe  philosopher  may 
thus  think  of  Edom  with  respect,  neither  the  admirer  of 
genius,  the  man  of  feeling,  nor  the  child  of  devotion  will, 
even  to  this  day,  seek  from  any  land  a  richer  treasure  of 
plaintive  poetry,  of  impassioned  eloquence,  and  of  fervid 
piety,  than  Edom  has  bequeathed  to  the  world  in  the  book 
of  Job.  It  exhibits  to  us,  in  language  the  most  pathetic 
and  sublime,  all  that  a  man  could  feel,  in  the  outward 
pangs  of  his  bodjr  and  the  inner  writhings  of  his  mind,  of 
the  frailties  of  his  frame,  and  of  the  dissolution  of  bis 
earthly  comforts  and  endearments;  all  that  mortal  can 
discern,  bv  meditating  on  the  ways  and  contemplating  the 
works  of  dk>d,  of  the  omniscience  and  omnipotence  of  the 
Most  High,  and  of  the  inscrutable  dispensations  of  his 
providence;  all  tkat  knowledge  which  could  first  tell,  in 
written  word,  of  Arcturus,  and  Orion,  and  the  Pleiades ; 
and  all  that  devotedoess  of  soul,  and  immortality  of  hope, 
which,  with  patience  that  faltered  not  even  when  the  heart 
was  bruised  and  almost  broken,  and  the  body  covered  over 
with  distress,  could  say,  "Though  he  slay  me.  yet  will  I 
trust  in  him."  But  if  the  question  now  be  asked,  Is  under- 
standing perished  out  of  Edom  ?  the  answer,  like  every 
response  of  the  prophetic  word,  may  be  briery  s[iven :  It  is. 
The  minds  of  the  Bedouins  are  as  uncultivated  as  the  des- 
erts they  traverse.  Practical  wisdom  is,  in  general,  the 
first  that  man  learas,  and  the  last  that  be  retains.  And  the 
simple  but  significant  fact,  already  alluded  to,  that  the  clear- 
ing away  of  a  little  rubbish,  merely  "  to  allow  the  water  to 
flow"  into  an  ancient  cistern/  in  order  to  render  it  useful 
to  themselves,  "  is  an  nndeftaking  far  beyond  the  views  of 
the  wandering  Arabs,"  shows  that  understanding  is  indeed 
perished  from  among  them.  They  view  the  indestructible 
works  of  former  ages,  not  only  with  wonder,  but  with  su- 
perstitions regard,  ana  consider  them  as  the  work  of  genii. 
They  look  upon  a  European  traveller  as  a  magician  and 
believe  that,  naving  seen  any  spot  where  they  imagine  that 
treasures  are  deposited,  he  can  afterward  command  the 
guardian  of  the  treasure  to  set  the  whole  before  him.  In 
Teman,  which  yet  maintains  a  precarious  existence,  the 
inhabitants  possess  the  desire  without  the  means  of  knowl- 
edge.  The  Koran  is  Iheir  only  study,  and  contains  the 
sum  of  their  wisdom.  And,  although  he  was  but  a  "  mis- 
erable comforter,"  and  was  overmastered  in  argument  by 
a  kinsman  stricken  with  affliction,  yet  no  T^emanUe  can  now 
discourse  with  either  the  wisdom  or  the  pathos  of  Bliphaz 
of  old.  Wisdom  is  no  more  in  T^eman,  and  understanding 
hasverished  out  of  the  Mount  of  Esau. 

While  there  is  thus  subsisting  evidence  and  proof  that 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Edom  were  renowned  for  wis- 
dom as  well  as  for  power,  and  while- desolation  has  spread 
so  widely  over  it,  that  u  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  inhabi- 
ted by  man,  there  still  are  tenants  who  hold  possession  of 
it,  to  whom  it  was  abandoned  by  man.  and  to  whom  it  was 
decreed  by  a  voice  more  than  mortal.  And  insignificant 
and  minute  as  it  may  possibly  appear  to  those  who  reject 
.he  light  of  revelation,  or  to' the  unreflecting  mind,  (that 
will  use  no  roeasuring^line  of  truth  which  stretches  bevond 
*hat  which  inches  out  its  own  shallow  thoughts,  and  where- 
with, rejecting  all  other  aid,  it  tries,  by  the  superficial 
touch  of  ridicule  alone,  to  sound  the  unfathomable  depths 
of  infinite  wisdom,^  yet  the  following  scripture,  mingled 
with  other  words  already  verified  as  the  voice  of  inspira- 
ion,  and  voluntarily  involving  \Vk  title  to  credibility  in  the 
appended  appeal  to  fact  and  challenge  to  investigation,  may, 
in  eonjnnction  with  kindred  proofs,  yet  tell  to  man — ir  bear^ 
log  he  will  hear,  and  show  him,  if  seeinHr  he  will 


'he  verity  of  the  divine  word,  and  the  infallibility  of  the 
dinne  jadgments;  and,  not  without  the  aid  of  the  rightftil 
■ad  unbiased  exercise  of  reason,  may  give  imderstanding 


to  the  skraiic,  that  he  may  be  converted,  and  that  he  may 
be  healed  by  Him  whose  word  is  ever  truth. 

"  But  the  cormorant  and  the  bittern  shall  possess  it,  (Idn* 
mea ;)  the  owl  also,  and  the  raven  shall  dwell  in  it.  It  shall 
be  a  habitation  for  dragons,  and  a  court  for  owls;  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  desert  shall  also  meet  with  the  wild  beasts  of 
the  island, and  the  satyr  (the  hairvor  rough  creature)  shall 
cry  to  his  fellow ;  the  screech  owl  also  shall  rest  there,  and 
find  for  herself  a  place  of  rest;  there  shall  the  great  owl 
make  her  nest,  ana  lay,  and  hatch,  and  gather  under  her 
shadow ;  there  shall  the  vultures  also  be  gathered  every 
one  with  her  mate.  Seek  ye  out  of  the  book  of  the  Lord 
and  read ;  no  one  of  these  shall  fail,  none  shall  want  her 
mate ;  for  my  mouth  it  hath  commanded,  and  his  spirit  it 
hath  gathered  them.  And  he  hath  cast  the  lot  for  them, 
and  his  hand  hath  divided  it  unto  them  by  line :  they  shall 
possess  it  for  ever :  from  generation  to  generation  shall 
they  dwell  therein.'^  Isa.  xxxiv.  11, 13—17.  *'  I  laid  the 
mountains  of  Elsau  and  his  heritage  waste  for  the  dragons 
of  the  wilderness."    MaL  i.  3. 

Such  is  the  precision  of  the  prophecies,  so  remote  are 
they  from  all  ambiguity  of  meaning,  and  so  distinct  are  the 
events  which  they  detail,  that  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
remark,  that  the  different  animals  here  enumerated  were 
not  all  in  the  same  manner,  or  in  the  same  degree,  to  be 
possessors  of  £Idom.  Some  of  them  were  to  rest,  to  meet, 
to  be  gathered  there :  the  owl  and  the  raven  were  to  dwell 
in  it,  and  it  was  to  be  a  habitation  for  dragons ;  while  of  the 
cormorant  and  bittern,  it  is  emphatically  said,  that  they 
were  to  possess  it.  And  is  it  not  somewhat  b^ond  a  mere 
fortuitous  coincidence,  imperfect  as  the  information  is  re- 
specting Edom,  that,  in  "  seeking  out"  proof  concerning 
these  animals  and  whether  none  of  them  do  fail,  the  most 
decisive  evidence  should,  in  the  first  instance,  oe  uncon- 
sciously communicated  from  the  boundaries  of  Edom,  ol 
the  one  which  is  first  noted  in  the  prediction,  and  which 
was  to  possess  the  land  1  It  will  at  once  be  conceded,  that 
in  whatever  country  an^  particular  animal  is  unknown, 
no  proper  translation  of  its  name  can  there  be  given ;  and 
that  for  the  purpose  of  desi^ating  or  identifying  it,  refer- 
ence must  be  had  to  the  original  name,  and  to  the  natural 
history  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  known.  And,  without 
any  ambiguity  or  perplexity  arising  from  the  translation  ol 
the  word,  or  any  need  of  tracing  it  through  any  other  lan- 
guages to  ascertain  its  import,  the  identical  word  of  the 
original,  with  scarcely  the  slightest  variation  (and  that  only 
the  want  of  the  final  vowel  m  the  Hebrew  word,  vowels 
in  that  langua^  being  often  supplied  in  the  enunciation, 
or  by  points,)  is,  from  the  affinity  of  the  Hebrew  and  Ara- 
bic, used  on  the  very  spot  by  the  Arabs,  to  denote  the  very 
bird  which  may  literally  be  said  to  possess  the  land.  While 
in  the  last  inhabited  village  of  Moalh  and  close  upon  the 
borders  of  Edom,  Burcknardt  notedf  the  animals  which 
frequented  the  neighbouring  territory,  in  which  he  dis- 
tinctly specifies  Shera,  the  land  of  the  Edomites ;  and  he 
relates  that  the  bird  katta  is  "  met  with  in  immense  num- 
bers. They  fly  in  such  large  flocks  that  the  Arab  boys 
often  kill  two  or  three  of  them  at  a  time,  merely  by  throw- 
ing a  stick  among  them."  If  any  objector  be  here  inclined 
to  say.  that  it  is  not  to  be  wonderea  at  that  any  particular 
bird  should  be  found  in  any  given  country,  that  it  might 
continue  to  remain  for  a  term  of  ages,  and  that  such  a  sur- 
mise would  not  exceed  the  natural  probabilities  of  the  case, 
the  fact  ma^  be  freely  admitted  as  applicable,  perhaps,  to 
most  countries  of  the  globe.  But  whoever,  elsewhere,  saw 
any  wild  bird  in  any  conntrv,  in  flocks  so  immensely  nu- 
merous, that  two  or  three  of  them  could  be  killed  mr  the 
single  throw  of  a  stick  from  the  hand  of  a  boy ;  and  that 
this  could  be  slated,  not  as  a  forcible,  and  perhaps  false, 
illustration  to  denote  their  number,  nor  as  a  wonderiiu 
chance  or  unusual  incident,  but  as  a  fact  of  frequent  oc« 
currence  7  Whoever,  elsewhere,  heard  of  such  a  feet,  not 
as  happening  merely  on  a  sea  rock,  the  resort  of  mvriada 
of  birds,  on  their  temporary  resting-place,  when  exhausted 
in  their  flight,  but  fh  an  extensive  country,  their  permanent 
abode?  Or  if,  among  the  manifold  discoveries  of  travel- 
lers in  modem  times,  it  were  really  related  that  such  oc- 
cupants of  a  country  are  to  be  found,  or  that  a  correnxmd- 
ing  fact  exists  in  any  other  region  of  the  earth  which  was 
once  tenanted  by  man,  who  csn  also  "find"  In  the  records 
of  a  high  antiquity  the  prediction  that  declared  It  1  Of 
what  cotmlry  now'inhabited  could  *he  same  fact  be  now 
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with  ceitaiotj  foretold ;  and  where  is  the  seer  who  can  dis- 
cern the  vision,  fix  on  the  spot  over  the  world's  surface, 
and  select,  from  the  whole  winged  tribe,  the  name  of  the 
first  in  order  and  the  greatest  in  number  of  the  future  and 
chief  possessors  of  the  land  1 

Of  the  bittern  (kephud)  as  a  joint  possessor  with  the 
katta  of  Idumea,  evidence  has  not  been  given,  or  ascer- 
tained;— but  numerous  as  the  facts  have  t^en  which  mod- 
em discoveries  have  consigned  over  to  the  service  of 
revelation,  that  word  of  truth  which  fears  no  investi^tion 
can  appeal  to  other  facts,  unknown  to  history  and  still  un- 
discovered— but  registered  in  prophecy,  and  there  long 
since  revealed. 

T%e  awl  also  and  ike  raven  (or  crow)  shall  dwell  in  it. — 
The  owl  and  raven  do  dwell  m  it.  Captain  Mangles  re- 
lates, that  while  he  and  his  fellow-travellers  were  examin- 
ing the  ruins  and  contemplating  the  sublime  scenery  of 
Petra, "  the  screaming  of  the  eagles,  hawks,  and  owls, 
who  were  soaring  above  their  heads  in  considerable  num- 
bers, seeminglv  annoyed  at  any  one  approaching  their  lonely 
habitation,  added  much  to  the  singularity  of  the  scene.^' 
The  fields  of  Tafyle,  situated  in  the  immediate  viciaity 
of  Edom,  are,  according  to  the  observation  of  Burckbardt, 
freauenied  by  an  immense  number  of  crows.  "  I  expect- 
ed," says  Seetzen,  (alluding  to  his  purposed  tour  through 
Idumea,  and  to  the  information  he  had  received  from  the 
Arabs,)  "  to  make  several  discoveries  in  mineralogy,  as 
well  as  in  the  animals  and  vegetables  of  the  country,  on 
the  manna  of  the  desert,  the  ravens,"  &c.       • 

JR  shall  be  a  kabUaUon  for  dragons^  {strperds,)  I  laid 
his  heritage  waste  for  the  dragons  of  the  wilderness, — The 
evidence,  though  derived  from  testimony,  and  not  from  per- 
sonal observation,  of  two  travellers  of  so  contrary  characters 
and  views  as  Shaw  and  Volney,  is  so  accordant  and  apposite, 
that  it  may  well  be  sustained  in  lieu  of  more  direct  proof. 
The  former  represents  the  land  of  Edom.  and  the  wilder- 
ness of  which  it  now  forms  part,  as  aix>unding  with  a 
variety  of  lizards  and  vipers,  which  are  very  dangerous 
and  troublesome.  And  the  narrative  g^ven  by  Volney, 
already  quoted.  Is  equallv  decisive  as  to  the  fact.  The 
Arabs,  in  general,  avoid  the  ruins  of  the  cities  of  Idumea, 
"  on  account  oithe  enormous  scorpianswiih  which  they  swarm» 
Its  cities,  thus  deserted  by  man,  and  abandoned  to  their 
undisturbed  and  hereditary  possession,  Edom  may  justly  be 
called  the  inheritance  of  dragons. 

The  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  also  meet  with  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  island,  for  of  the  borders  of  the  sea.)  Instead 
of  these  words  of  tne  English  version,  Parkhurst  renders 
the  former  the  ravenous  birds  hunting  the  wilderness. 
This  interpretation  was  given  long  before  the  fact  to 
which  it  refers  was  made  known.  But  it  has  now  been 
ascertained  (and  without  any  allusion,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  the  prediction)  that  eagles,  hawks,  and  ravens,  all 
ravenous  birds,  are  common  in  Edom,  and  do  not  fail  to 
illustrate  the  prediction  as  thus  translated.  But  when 
animals  from  dfifferent  regions  are  said  to  meet,  the  prophe- 
cy, thus  implying  that  some  of  Uiem  at  least  did  not  proper- 
Iv  pertain  to  the  country,  would  seem  to  require  some 
further  verificaiion.  And  of  all  the  wonderful  circum- 
stances attached  to  the  history,  or  pertaining  to  the  fate,  of 
Edoin,  there  is  one  which  is  not  to  be  ranked  among  the 
least  in  singularity,  that  bears  no  remote  application  to  the 
prefixed  prophecy,  and  that  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  pass  here 
unnoted.  It  is  recorded  in  an  ancient  chronicle,  that  the 
Emperor  Decius  caused  fierce  lions  and  lionesses  to  be 
transported  from  Tthe  deserts  of)  Africa  to  the  borders  of 
Palestine  and  Arabia,  in  order  that,  propagating  there,  they 
might  act  as  an  annoyance  and  a  barrier  to  the  barbarous 
Saracens :  between  Arabia  and  Palestine  lies  the  doomed 
execrated  land  of  Edom.  And  mav  it  not  thus  be  added, 
that  a  cause  so  unnatural  and  unforeseen  would  greatly 
tend  to  the  destruction  of  the  flocks,  and  to  the  desolation 
of  all  the  adjoining  territory, — and  seem  to  be  as  if  the  kini; 
of  the  forest  was  to  take  possession  of  it  for  his  subjects  1 
And  may  it  not  be  even  literally  said  that  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
desert  meet  there  letth  the  wild  beasts  of  the  borders  of  the  sea? 

The  satyr  shall  dwell  there. — The  satyr  is  entirely  a  fabi]h 
lous -animal.  The  word  (soir)  literally  means  a  roughs 
hairuone;  and,  like  a  synonvmous  word  in  both  the  Greek 
andlLatin  langiiages  which  nas  the  same  signification,  has 
been  trai.s1ated  bo(n  ov  iexicog«*apher8  and  commentators 
Vu  40M,    ParjCftorsi  savs  chat  in  Oiis  sense  he  would  under- 


stand this  very  passage;  and  Lowth  distinctly  asserte,  with- 
out assigning  to  it  any  other  meaning,  that  *'the  word 
originally  signifies  goat.^  Such  respectable  and  well- 
known  authorities  have  been  cited,  because  their  decision 
must  have  rested  on  criticism  alone,  as  it  was  impossible  that 
their  minds  could  have  been  biased  by  any  knowledge  of 
the  fact  in  reference  to  Edom.  It  was  their  province,  and 
that  of  others,  to  illustrate  its  meaning — it  was  Bnrckhardt's, 
however  unconsciously,  to  bear,  from  ocular  observation, 
witness  to  its  truth.  "  In  all  the  Wadys  south  of  the 
Modjel  and  El  Asha,"  (pointing  to  Edom,)'"  large  herds  of 
mountain  goats  are  met  with.  They  pasture  in  flocks  of 
forty  and  fifty  together."— T%«y  dwell  there. 

But  the  evidence  respecting  all  the  animals  specified  in 
the  prophecy,  as  the  future  possessors  of  Edom,  is  not  yet 
complete,  and  is  difficult  to  be  ascertained.  And,  in  wordr 
that  seem  to  indicate  this  very  difficulty,  it  is  still  reserved 
for  future  travellers, — perhap  some  unconscious  Volney. 
— to  disclose  the  facts ;  and  tor  future  inquirers,  whether 
Christian  or  infidel,  to  seek  out  <^  the  book  of  the  Lord 
and  read ;  and  to  "  find  that  no  one  of  these  do  fail."  Yet, 
recent  as  the  disclosure  of  any  information  respecting  them 
has  been,  and  offered,  as  it  now  for  the  first  time  isi,  for  the 
consideration  of  every  candid  mind,  the  positive  terms  and 
singleness  of  object  of  the  prophecies  themselves,  and  the 
undesigned  and  decisive  evidence,  are  surely  enough  to 
show  bow  ||[reat]y  these  several  specific  preaictions  and 
their  respective  facts  exceed  all  possibility  of  their  being  the 
word  or  the  work  of  man ;  ana  how  clearly  there  may  be 
discovered  in  them  all,  if  sight  itself  be  conviction,  the 
credentials  of  inspiration,  and  the  operation  of  His  hands, 
— to  whose  prescience  futurity  is  open, — to  whose  power 
all  nature  is  subservient, — and  "  whose  month  it  hath  com- 
manded, and  whose  spirit  it  hath  gathered  them." 

Noted  as  Eldom  was  for  its  terribleness,  and  possessed  of 
a  capital  city,  from  which  even  a  feeble  people  could  not 
easily  have  been  dislodged,  there  scarcely  could  have  been 
a  question,  even  among  its  enemies,  to  what  peonle  that 
countnr  would  eventually  belong.  And  it  never  could  have 
been  thought  of  by  any  native  of  another  land,  as  the  Jew- 
ish pronhets  were,  nor  by  any  uninspired  mortal  whatever, 
that  a  irinfrdom  which  had  previously  subsisted  so  long, 
fand  in  which  princes  ceased  not  to  reign,  commerce  to 
nourish,  and  "  a  people  of  great  opulence"  to  dwell  for 
more  than  six  hundred  years  thereafter,)  would  be  finally 
extinct,  that  all  its  cities  would  be  for  ever  desolate,  and 
though  it  could  have  boasted  more  than  anv  other  land  ot 
indestructible  habitations  for  men,  that  their  habitations 
would  be  desolate ;  and  that  certain  wHd  animals^  mention* 
ed  by  name,  would  in  different  manners  and  degrees  po^ 
sess  the  country  from  generation  to  generation. 
,  T%ere  shall  not  be  any  remaining  of  the  house  of  Esau, 
Edom  shall  be  cut  off  for  ever.  The  aliens  of  Judah  ever 
look  with  wistful  eyes  to  the  land  of  their  fathers ;  but  no 
Edomite  is  now  to  be  found  to  dispute  the  right  of  any 
animal  to  the  possession  of  it,  or  to  banish  the  owl  from  the 
temples  and  palaces  of  Edom.  But  the  house  of  Esau  did 
remain,  and  existed  in  great  power,  till  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era,  a  period  far  too  remote 
from  the  date  of  the  prediction  for  their  subsequent  history 
to  have  been  foreseen  by  man.  The  Idumeans  were  soon 
afler  mingled  with  the  Nabatheans.  And  in  the  third  cen- 
tury tlieir  language  was  disused,  and  their  very  name,  as 
designating  any  people,  had  utterly  perished^;  and  their 
country  itself,  having  become  an  outcast  from  Syria, 
among  whose  Kingdoms  it  had  long  been  numbered,  was 
united  to  Arabia  Petnea.  Though  the  descendants  of  the 
twin-bom  Esau  and  Jacob  have  met  a  diametrically  oppo- 
site fate,  the  fact  is  no  less  marvellous  and  undisputed, 
than  the  prediction  in  each  case  is  alike  obvious  and  tme. 
While  the  posterity  of  Jacob  have  been  "  dispersed  in  every 
country  under  heaven,"  and  are  "  scattered  among  all  na- 
tions," and  have  ever  remained  distinct  from  them  all,  and 
while  it  is  also  declared  that  "a  full  end  will  never  bn 
made  of  them,"  the  Edomites,  though  they  existed  as  a  na- 
tion for  more  than  seventeen  hundred  years,  have,  as  a 
period  of  nearly  equal  duration  has  proved,  been  cut  off  for 
ever ;  and  while  Jews  are  in  every  land,  there  is  not  onf 
remaining  on  any  spot  of  earth  of  the  house  of  Esau. 

Idumea,  in  aid  ofa  neighbouring  state,  did  send  forth,  oa 
a  sadden,  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  armed  men.— if 
contained  at  least  eighteen  towns,  for  centariex  bP 
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Chrisiiaik  era,— sneee^ve  Idngs  and  princes  reigned  in 
Petra.— end  magnificent  palaces  and  temples,  whose  empty 
chaml)ers  and  naked  walls  of  wonderful  architecture  still 
btrike  the  traveller  with  amazement,  were  constructed  there, 
at  a  period  unquestionably  &r  remote  from  the  time  when 
h  was  given  to  the  prophets  of  Israel  to  lell,  that  the  house 
of  Esau  was  to  be  cut  off  for  ever,  that  there  would  be  no 
kingdom  there,  and  that  wild  animals  would  possess  Edom 
for  a  heritage.  And  so  despised  is  Edom.  and  the  memory 
of  its  greamess  lost,  that  there  is  no  record  of  antiquity  that 
can  so  clearly  show  us  what  once  it  was  in  the  days  of  its 
power,  as  we  can  now  read  in  the  page  of  prophecy  its 
existing  desolation.  But  in  that  place  where  kmgsKcpt 
their  court,  and  where  nobles  assembled,  where  manifest 

f>roofs  of  ancient  opulence  are  concentrated,  where  prince- 
y  habitations,  retaming  their  external  grandeur,  out  be- 
reft of  all  their  splendour,  still  look  as  if  "  tresh  from  the 
chisel,"— «ven  there  no  man  dwells;  it  is  given  by  lot  to 
birds,  and  beasts,  and  reptiles ;  it  is  a  **  court  for  owls,"  and 
scarcely  are  thev  ever  1  raved  from  their  "  lonehr  habita- 
tion" by  the  tread  of  a  solitary  traveller  from  a  far  distant 
land  J  among  deserted  dwellings  and  desolated  ruins. 

Hidden  as  the  history  and  state  of  Edom  has  been  for 
a^es,  every  recent  disclosure,  being  an  echo  of  the  prophe- 
cies, ampiy  corroborates  the  truth,  that  the  word  of^  the 
Lord  does  not  return  unto  him  void,  but  ever  fulfils  the 
purpose  for  which  he  hath  sent  it.  But  the  whole  of  its 
worK  is  not  yet  wrought  in  Edom,  which  has  further  testi- 
mony in  store :  and  while  the  evidence  is  not  yet  complete, 
so  neither  is  the  time  of  the  final  judgments  on  the  land  yet 
fully  come.  Judea,  Ammon,  and  Moab,  according  to  the 
wonl  of  prophecy,  shall  revive  from  their  desolation,  and 
the  wild  animals  who  have  conjoined  their  depredations 
with  those  of  barbarous  men,  in  perpetuating  the  desolation 
of  these  countries,  shall  find  a  refuge  and  undisturbed  pos- 
session in  Edom.  when,  the  year  of  recompenses  for  the 
controversy  of  Zion  being  past,  it  shall  be  divided  unto 
them  by  line,  when  they  shall  possess  it  for  ever,  and  from 
generation  to  generation  shall  dwell  therein.  But  without 
looking  into  futurity,  a  retrospect  may  here  warrant,  before 
leaving  the  subject,' a  concluding  clause. 

That  man  is  a  bold  believer,  and  must  with  whatever 
reluctance  forego  the  name  of  JkeptiCj  who  possesses  such 
redundant  credulity  as  to  think  that  all  the  predictions  re- 
specting Edom,  and  all  others  recorded  in  Scripture,  and 
realized  by  facts,  were  the  mere  haphazard  results  of  for- 
tuitous conjectures.  And  he  who  tnus,  without  reflecting 
how  incongruous  it  is  to  "  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a 
camel,"  can  deliberately,  and  with  an  unruffled  mind,  place 
such  an  opinion  among  the  articles  of  his  faith,  may  indeed 
be  pitied  dv  those  who  know  in  whom  they  have  believed, 
but,  if  he  forfeit  not  thereby  all  right  of  ever  appealing  to 
reason,  must  at  least  renounce  all  title  to  stigmatize,  in 
others,  even  the  most  preposterous  belief.  Or  if  such,  afler 
all,  must  needs  be  his  philosophical  creed,  and  his  rational 
conviction !  what  can  hinder  him  fVom  believing  also  that 
other  chance  words — such  as  truly  marked  the  fate  of 
Edom,  but  more  numerous  and  clear,  and  which,  were  he 
'o  "seek  out  and  read,"  he  would  find  in  the  selfsame 
"book  of  the  Lord" — may  also  prove  equally  true  to  the 
spirit,  if  not  to  the  letter,  against  all  tne  enemies  of  thcf 
gospel,  whether  hypocrites  or  unbelievers?  May  not  his 
belief  in  the  latter  instance  be  strengthened  by  the  experi- 
ence that  many  averments  of  Scripture,  in  respect  to  times 
then  future,  and  to  facts  then  unknown,  have  already 
proved  true  1  And  niay  he  not  here  find  some  analog,  at 
least,  on  which  to  rest  his  faith,  whereas  the  conviction 
which,  in  the  former  case,  he  so  readily  cherishes  is  totally 
destitute  of  any  resemblance  whatever  to  warrant  the  possi- 
bility  of  its  truth  1  Or  is  this  indeed  the  sum  of  his  boasted 
wisdom^  to  hold  to  the  conviction  of  the  fallacy  of  all  the 
coming  judgments  denounced  in  Scripture,  till "  experience," 
perional  though  it  should  be,  prove  them  to  be  as  true  as 
the  past,  and  a  compulsory  and  unchangeable  but  unre- 
dceming  faith  be  grafted  on  despair  1  Or  if  less  proof  can 
possibly  suffice,  let  him  timely  read,  and  examine,  and  dis- 
prove also,  all  the  credentials  of  revelation,  before  he  ac- 
count the  believer  credulous,  or  the  unbeliever  wise ;  or 
else  let  him  abandon  the  thought  that  the  unrepentant 
iniquity  and  wilful  perversity  of  man  and  an  evil  heart  of 
«nbelief(all  proof  derided,  all  offered  mercy  rejected,  all 
vieetness  for  an  inheritance  among  them  that  are  sanctified 


unattained,  and  all  warning  lost^  shall  not  finally  forbid 
that  Edom  stand  alone— the  seared  and  blasted  monument 
of  the  judgments  of  lleaven. 

A  word  may  here  be  spoken  even  to  the  wise.  Were 
any  of  the  sons  of  men  to  be  uninstructed  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  which  is  the  be^nning  of  wisdom,  and  in  the  know- 
ledge of  his  word,  which  malceth  wise  unto  salvation,  and 
to  be  thus  ignorant  of  the  truths  and  precepts  of  the  gospel, 
which  should  all  tell  upon  every  deed  done  in  the  body ; 
what  in  such  a  case — if  all  their  superior  knowledge  were 
unaccompanied  by  religious  principles — would  all  mechan- 
ical and  physical  sciences  eventually  prove  but  the  same, 
in  kind,  as  the  wisdom  of  the  wise  men  of  Edom  1  Ana 
Were  they  to  perfect  in  astronomy,  navigation,  and  mechanics 
what,  accoraing  to  Sir  Isaac  Kewton,  the  Edomites  began, 
what  would  the  moulding  of  matter  to  their  will  avail  them, 
as  moral  and  accountable  beinsfs.  if  their  own  hearts  were 
not  conformed  to  the  Divine  willl  and  what  would  all  their 
labour  be  at  last  but  strength  spent  for  naught  1  For  were 
they  to  raise  column  above  column,  and  again  to  hew  a  city 
out  of  the  cliffs  of  the  rock,  let  but  such  another  wdrd  of 
that  God  whom  they  seek  not  to  know  go  forth  agaiiu^t  it, 
and  all  their  mechanical  ingenuity  and  labour  would  just 
end  in  forming — ^that  which  Petra  is,  and  which  Rome 
itself  is  destined  to  be — "  a  cage  of  every  unclean  and  hate- 
ful bird."  The  experiment  has  already  neen  made ;  it  may 
well  and  wisely  be  trusted  to  as  much  as  those  which  mor- 
tals make ;  ana  it  is  set  before  us  that^  instead  of  provoking 
the  Lord  to  !kr  worse  than  its  repetition  in  personal  judg- 
ments against  ourselves,  we  may  be  warned  by  the  spirit 
of  prophecy,  which  is  the  testimony  of  Jesos,  to  hear  and 
obey  the  words  of  Him — "even  or  Jesus,  who  delivereth 
from  the  wrath  to  come."  For  how  much  greater  than  any 
degradation  to  which  hewn  but  unfeeling  rocks  can  be  re- 
duced, is  that  of  a  soul,  which  while  in  the  body  might  have 
been  formed  anew  after  the  image  of  an  all  holy  God, 
and  made  meet  for  beholding  His  face  in  glory,  passing 
f^om  spiritual  darkness  into  a  spiritual  state,  where  all 
knowledge  of  earthly  things  shall  cease  to  be  power — where 
all  the  riches  of  this  world  shall  cease  to  be  gain — where 
the  want  of  religious  principles  and  of  Christian  virtues 
shall  leave  the  soul  naked,  as  the  bare  and  empty  dwellina 
in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks — where  the  thoughts  of  worldly 
wisdom,  to  which  it  was  inured  before,  shall  haunt  it  still, 
and  be  more  unworthy  and  hateful  occupants  of  the  immor- 
tal spirit  than  are  the  owls  amid  the  palaces  of  Edom — and 
where  all  those  sinful  passions  which  rested  on  the  thines 
that  were  seen  shall  be  like  unto  the  scorpions  which  bold 
Edom  as  their  heritage  for  ever,  and  which  none  can  now 
scare  away  from  among  the  wild  vines  that  are  there  in- 
twined  around  the  broken  altars  where  false  gods  were  wor- 
shipped !— KsrrB. 

Ver.  8.  Flee  ye,  turn  back,  dwell  deep,  O  inhab- 
itants of  Dedan ;  for  I  will  bring  the  calamity 
of  Esau  upon  him,  the  time  thai  I  will  visit 
him. 

When  the  Arabs  have  drawn  upon  themselves  the  resent- 
ment of  the  more  fixed  inhabitants  of  those  countries,  and 
think  themselves  unable  to  stand  a^inst  them,  they  with- 
draw into  the  depths  of  the  great  wilderness,  where  none 
can  follow  them.  Thus  also  very  expressly  M.  Savary ; 
(tom.  ii.  p.  8,)  "always  on  their  guard  against  tyranny, 
on  the  least  discontent  that  is  given  them,  they  pack  up  their 
tents,  load  their  camels  with  tnem,  ravage  the  flat  country, 
and,  loaded  with  plunder,  vhmge  into  the  burainr  sands, 
whither  none  can  pursue  tnem,  and  where  they  alone  can 
dwell."  Is  it  not  then  most  probable  that  the  dwelling  deep, 
mentioned  in  these  words,  means  their  plunging  far  into 
the  deserts,  rather  than  going  into  deep  caves  and  dens,  as 
has  been  most  commonly  supposed!  This  explanation  is 
also  strongly  confirmed  Sy  verse  30.  JF^ee,  gel  fpu  far  of, 
dwell  deev. — Harmer. 

The  pnrase  to  "  dwell  deep,"  in  relation  to  the  fixed  in- 
habitants of  that  city,  and  the  kingdom  of  which  it  was  the 
capital,  must  therefore  refer  to  the  caverns  in  Galilee  and 
the  neighbourhood,  in  whose  capacious  recesses  they  were 
accustomed  to  take  refuge  in  time  of  war.  Or,  if  it  signify 
to  dwell  fhr  remote  from  the  threatened  danger,  the  many 
other  caverns  beyond  Damascus,  towards  Arabia,  which 
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ine  prophet  might  allode  to,  were  at  a  saAeient  distance  to 
justify  his  langaa^.  Nor  is  it  inconsistent  with  the  man- 
ners cf  the  Arabians,  as  Harmer  supposes,  to  retire  into 
eaves  and  dens  of  the  earth  for  shelter ;  for  the  Bedouins 
in  the  ne-gbboarhood  of  Aleppo,  who  encamp  near  the 
cates  in  the  spring,  inhabit  grottoes  in  the  winter.  And 
Mohammed  mentions  an  Anrbian  tribe,  that  hewed  booses 
oat  of  the  moimtains  for  their  security.  To  these  caverns, 
both  the  wandering  Arabs  and  the  nied  inhabitants,  cer- 
tainly retreated  in  time  of  danger ;  although  the  more  com- 
mon practice  of  the  former,  was  to  retire  into  the  depth  of 
their  terrible  deserts,  where  no  enemy  could  distort)  their 
repose.— Pixton. 

Ver.  16.  Thy  terribleness  hath  deceived  thee,  and 
the  pride  of  thy  heart,  O  thou  that  dvrellest  in 
the  clefls  of  the  rock,  that  boldest  the  height  of 
the  hill :  though  thou  shouldst  make  thy  nest 
as  high  as  the  eagle,  I  will  bring  thee  down 
from  thence,  saith  the  Lord. 

In  this  beautiful  passage  the  prophet  strictly  adheres  to 
\re  truth  of  history.  Esau  subdued  the  original  inhabit- 
ants of  Mount  Hor,  and  seized  on  its  ^vage  and  romantic 
precipices.  His  descendants  covered  the  sides  of  their 
mountains  "  with  an  endless  variety  of  excavated  tombs 
and  private  dwellings,  worked  out  in  all  the  S3rmmetry  and 
regularity  of  art,  with  colonnades  and  pedimenm,  and  ranges 
of  corridors,  adhering  to  the  perpendicular  surface."  On 
the  inaccessible  cliffs  which,  in  some  places,  rise  to  the 
height  of  seven  hundred  feet,  and  the  barren  and  craggy 
precipices  which  enclose  the  ruins  of  Petra,  the  capital  of 
the  Nebatasi,  a  once  powerful  but  now  forgotten  people,  the 
eagle  builds  his  nest,  and  screams  for  the  safety  or  his 
young,  when  the  unwelcome  traveller  approaches  lus  lonely 
iiabitation. — ^Pazton. 

Ver.  17.  Also  Edom  shall  be  a  desolation ;  every 
one  that  goeth  by  it  shall  be  astonished,  and 
shall  hiss  at  all  the  plagues  thereof  18.  As  in 
the  overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and 
the  neighbour  cities  thereof,  saith  the  Lord,  no 
man  shall  abide  there,  neither  shall  a  son  of 
man  dwell  in  it 

Judea,  Ammon,  and  Moab  exhibit  so  abundantly  the  re- 
mains and  the  means  of  an  exuberant  fenility,  that  the  won- 
der arises  in  the  reflecting  mind,  bow  the  barbarity  of  man 
coald  have  so  effectually  counteracted  for  so  "  many  gen- 
erations" the  prodigality  of  nature.  But  such  is  Edom's 
desolation,  that  the  first  sentiment  of  asUmiskment  on  the 
contemplation  of  it  is,  how  a  wide-extended  region,  now 
diversified  by  the  strongest  features  of  desert  wildness, 
could  ever  have  been  adorned  with  cities,  or  tenanted  for 
ages  by  a  powerful  and  opulent  people.  Its  present  aspect 
would  belie  its  ancient  history,  were  not  that  history  cor- 
roborated by  "  the  many  vestiges  of  former  cultivation,"  by 
the  remains  of  walls  and  paved  roads,  and  by  the  ruins  of 
cities  still  existing  in  this  mined  country.  The  total  cessa- 
tion of  its  commerce — the  artificial  irrigation  of  its  vallevs 
wholly  neglecied~the  destruction  of  an  the  cities,  and  the 
continued  spoliation  of  the  country  by  the  Arabs  while 
aught  remained  that  they  could  destroy— the  permanent 
exposure,  for  ages,  of  the  soil,  unsheltered  by  its  ancient 
^oves,  and  unprotected  by  any  covering  from  the  scorch- 
ing rays  of  the  sun — the  unobstructed  encroachments  of 
the  desert,  and  of  the  drifted  sands  from  tKe  hordes  of  the 
Red  Sea^  the  consequent  absorption  of  the  water  of  the 
springs  and  streamlets  during  summer,  are  causes  which 
have  all  combined  their  baneful  operation  in  rendering 
Bdom  most  desolate^  Ike  desolation  of  desoUtlion$.  Volney^ 
account  is  sufficiently  descriptive  of  the  desolation  which 
now  rei^s  over  Idumea ;  and  the  information  which  Seet- 
zen  derived  at  Jerusalem  respecting  it  is  of  similar  import. 
He  was  told,  that  "at  the  distance  of  two  days*  journey  and 
a  half  from  Hebron,  he  would  find  considerable  rums  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Abde,  and  that  for  all  the  rest  of  the 
joume3r  he  would  see  no  place  ofhabUaiion ;  he  would  meet 
only  with  a  few  tribes  of  wandering  Arabs."  From  the 
borders  of  Edom,  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  beheld  a 


boundless  extent  of  desert  view,  which  they  had  hardly 
evdr  seen  equalled  for  singularity  and  grandeur.  And  the 
following  extract,  descriptive  of  what  Bnrckhardt  actually 
witnessed  in  the  different  parts  of  Edom,  cannot  be  more 
graphically  abbreviated  than  in  the  words  of  th^  prophet. 
Of  its  eastern  boundary,  and  of  the  adjoining  part  or  Arabia 
Petraea,  strictly  so  called,  Bnrckhardt  writes—"  It  might 
with  truth  be  called  Petnea.  not  only  on  account  of  its 
rocky  mountains,  but  also  of  the  elevated  plain  already  de- 
scril)ed.  which  is  so  much  covered  with  stones,  especially 
flints,  that  it  may  with  great  propriety  be  called  a  stonv 
desert,  although  susceptible  of  culture ;  in  many  places  it  is 
overgrown  with  wild  herbs,  and  must  once  have  been  thick* 
ly  inhabited ;  for  the  traces  of  many  towns  and  villages  are 
met  with  on  both  sides  of  the  Hadj  road,  between  Maan 
and  Akaba,  as  well  as  between  Maan  and  the  Plains  of 
Hanran,  in  which  direction  are  also  many  springs.  At 
present  all  this  country  is  a  desert,  and  Maan  (Teman)  is 
the  only  inhabited  place  in  it."  /wttf  stretch  out  my  hond 
against  tkee^  O  Mownt  Seir,  and  mil  make  thee  most  desolate, 
I  wiU  stretch  out  my  hand  upon  Edom^  and  will  make  it  deuh 
loJtefrom  Teman, 

In  the  interior  of  Idumea,  where  the  ruins  of  some  of  its 
ancient  cities  are  still  visible,  and  in  the  extensive  valley 
which  reaches  from  the  Red  to  the  Dead  Sea — ^the  appear- 
ance of  which  must  now  be  totally  and  sadly  changed  from 
what  it  was — ^^  the  whole  plain  presented  to  the  view  an  ex- 
panse of  shifting  sands,  whose  surface  was  broken  by  in- 
numerable undulations  and  low  hills.  The  same  appears 
to  have  been  brought  from  tke  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  by  the 
southern  winds ;  and  the  Arabs  told  me  that  the  valleys  con- 
tinue topresent  the  same  appearance  beyond  the  latitude  of 
Wady  Mousa.  In  some  parts  of  the  valley  the  sand  is 
very  deep,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  a 
road,  or  of  any  work  of  human  art.  .  A  few  trees  grow 
among  the  sand-hills,  but  the  depth  of  sand  precludes  all 
vegetation  of  herbage."  If  ^rape-gatherers  come  to  thee, 
would  they  not  leave  some  gleaning  grapes  ?  if  thieves  by  nighty 
they  wiU  destroy  till  they  have  enough  ;  but  I  have  made  Esau 
BARE.  Edom  shall  be  a  desolate  mldemess.  "  On  ascending 
the  western  plain,  on  a  higher  level  than  that  of  Arabia,  we 
had  before  us  an  immense  expan.se  of  dreary  country,  en- 
tirely covered  with  black  flints,  with  ^ere  and  there  some 
hilly  chain  rising  from  the  plain."  I  wiU  stretch  out  upon 
tdumea  the  line  of  canfusioUf  and  the  stones  of  emptiness. 

Of  the  remains  of  ancient  cities  still  exposed  to  view  in 
different  places  throughout  Idumea,  Bnrckhardt  describes 
"the  ruins  of  a  large  town,  of  which  nothing  remains  but 
broken  walls  and  heaps  of  stones:  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
city,  consisting  of  large  heaps  of  hewn  blocks  of  silicious 
stone ;  the  extensive  ruins  of  Gherandel,  Arindela,  an  an- 
cient town  of  Palestina  Tertia."  "  The  following  mined 
places  are  situated  in  D)ebel  Shera  (Mount  Seir)  to  the  S. 
and  8.  W.  of  Wady  Mousa, — Kalaab,  Djirba,  Basta.  Eyl, 
Ferdakh,  Anyk,  Bir  el  Beytar,  Shemakh,  and  Syk.  Of  the 
towns  laid  down  in  D'Anville's  map,  Thoana  excepted,  no 
traces  remain."  IwiU  lay  thy  cities  waste^  and  thou  shall  bt 
desolate.  O  Mount  Seir^  J  will  make  thee  perpetual  desola- 
tions ;  and  thy  cities  skall  n€i  return. 

While  the  cities  of  Idumea,  in  genera],  are  thus  most 
desolate;  and  while  the  ruins  themselves  are  as  indiscrimi- 
nate as  they  are  undefined  in  the  prediction,  (there  being 
nothing  discoverable,  as  there  was  nothing  foretold,  bat  their 
excessive  desolation,  and  that  they  shall  not  return,)  there 
is  one  striking  exception  to  this  promiscuous  desolation, 
which  is  alike  singled  out  by  the  inspired  prophet  and  by 
the  scientific  iraveller. 

Bnrckhardt  gives  a  description,  of  no  ordinary  interest, 
of  the  site  of  an  ancient  city  which  he  visited,  the  ruins  of 
which,  not  only  attest  its  ancient  splendour,  but  they  "  are 
entitled  to  rank  among  the  most  curious  remains  of  ancient 
art."  Though  the  city  be  desolate,  the  monuments  of  its 
opulence  and  power  are  durable.  These  are— a  channel 
on  each  side  of  the  river  for  conveying  the  water  to  thd 
city— nnmerous  tombs— above  two  hundred  and  fifty  sepol- 
chres,  or  excavations — ^man^  mausoleums,  one  in  particu- 
lar, of  colossal  dimensions  in  perfect  preservation,  and  a 
work  of  immenM  labour,  containing  a  chamber  sixteen 
pact  square  and  anove  twenty-five  feet  in  height,  with  a 
oolonnaoe  in  front  thirty-five  feet  high,  crowned  with  a 
pediment  highly  ornamented,  &c.;  two  large  truncated 
pyramids,  and  a' theatre  with  all  its  benches  capable  of  coo* 
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taimng about  three  thousand . spectatoia, ij[.L  mlouio/iU 
rock.  In  some  places  these  sepulchres  are  excavatea  Ana 
over  the  other,  and  the  side  of  the  mountain  is  so  perpen* 
dicular,  that  il  seems  impossible  to  approach  the  uppermatL 
no  path  whatever  being  visible.  "  The  ground  is  covered 
wiin  heaps  of  hewn  stones,  foundations  of  buildings,  frag* 
ments  ofcolumns,  and  vestiges  of  paved  streets,  aircleariv 
indicating  that  a  large  city  once  existed  here.  On  (he  left 
bank  of  the  river  is  a  risin|;  ground,  extending  westward 
for  nearly  three  quarters  ofa  mile,  entirely  covered  with 
similar  remains.  On  the  right  bank,  where  the  ground  is 
more  elevated,  ruins  of  the  same  description  are  to  be  seen. 
There  are  also  the  remains  ofa  palace  and  of  several  tem- 
ples. In  the  eastern  cliff  there  are  upwards  of  fifty  separate 
sepulchres  close  to  each  other."  These  are  not  the  symbols 
ofa  feeble  race,  nor  of  a  people  that  were  to  perish  utterly. 
But  a  judgment  was  denounced  against  the  strongholds  of 
Edom.  The  prophetic  threatening  nas  not  proved  an  empty 
boast,  and  could  not  have  been  the  word  of  an  uninspired 
mortal.  "  I  will  make  thee  small  among  the  heathen ;  thy 
'  terribleness  hath  deceived  thee  and  the  pride  of  thy  heart, 
O  thou  that  dwellest  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock,  that  boldest 
the  height  of  the  hill ;  though  thou  shouldst  make  thy  nest 
as  high  as  the  eagle,  I  will  bring  thee  down  from  thence, 
saith  the  Lord :  also  Edom  shalTbe  a  desolation." 

These  descriptions,.given  by  the  prophet  and  by  the  ol>- 
server,  are  so  analogous,  and  the  precise  locality  of  the 
scene,  from  its  peculiar  and  characteristic  features,  so 
identified— and  yet  the  application  of  the  prophecy  to  the 
(act  so  remote  from  the  thoughts  or  view  of  Burckoardt  as 
to  be  altogether  overlooked — ^that  his  single  delineation  of 
the  ruins  of  the  chief  (and  assuredly  the  strongest  and  best- 
fortified)  city  of  Edom  was  deemed  in  the  m^t  edition  of 
this  treatise,  and  in  the  terms  of  the  preceding  paragraph, 
an  illustration  of  the  prophecy  alike  adequate  and  legitimate. 
And  though  deprecating  any  allusion  whatever  of  a  per- 
sonal nature,  and  earnest  for  the  elucidation  of  the  truth, 
the  author  yet  trusts  that  he  may  here  be  permitted  to  dis- 
claim the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  to  assign  to  the 
prediction  its  wonderful  and  apnropriate  fulfilment;  and 
It  is  with  no  slight  gratification  that  he  is  now  enabled  to 
adduce  higher  evidence  than  any  opinion  of  his  own,  and 
to  state,  that  the  selfsame  propnecy  has  been  applied  by 
other»~with  the  Bible  in  their  hands,  and  with  tne  very 
scene  before  them— to  the  selfsame  spot.  Yet  it  may  be 
added,  that  this  coincident  application  of  the  prophecy, 
without  any  collusion,  and  without  the  possibility,  at  the 
time,  of  any  interchange  of  sentiment,  affords,  at  least,  a 
8tron£[  presumptive  evidence  of  the  accuracy  of  the  ap- 
plication, and  of  the  truth  of  the  prophecy :  and  it  may 
well  lead  to  some  reflection  in  the  mind  or  any  reader, 
if  skepticism  has  not  barred  every  avenue  against  convic- 
tion. 

On  entering  the  pass  which  conducts  to  the  theatre  of  Pe- 
tra,  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  remark: — **  The  ruins  of  the 
city  here  burst  on  the  view  m  their  full  grandeur,  shut  in  on 
the  opposite  side  by  barren  craggy  precipices,  from  which 
numerous  ravines  and  valleys  branch  out  in  all  directions: 
the  sides  of  the  mountains  covered  with  an  endless  variety  ox 
excavated  tombs  and  private  dwellings,  (  O  thou  that  dweliest 
in  the  eiefts  of  the  rock,  &c.  Jer.  xlix.  16,)  presented  al* 
together  the  most  singular  scene  we  ever  beheld."  In  still 
farther  confirmation  of  the  identity  of  the  site,  and  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  application,  it  may  be  added,  in  the  words  of 
Dr.  Vincent,  that "  the  name  of  this  capital,  in  all  the  vari- 
ous lan^tiages  in  which  it  occurs,  implies  a  rock,  and  as 
such  it  is  described  in  the  scriptures,  in  Strabo^  and  Al 
Edrissi."  And  in  a  note  he  enumerates  among  the  various 
names  having  all  the  same  signification — Sela,  a  rock,  (the 
very  word  here  used  in  the  original,)  Petra,  a  rock,  the 
Greek  name,  and  The  Rock,  pre-eminently— expressly  re- 
ferring to  this  passage  of  scripture. 

Captains  Irby  ana  Mangles  having,  toother  with  Mr. 
Bankes  and  Mr.  Legh,  spent  two  daTS  in  diligently  ex- 
amining them,  give  a  more  particular  detail  of  the  nuns  of 
Petra  than  Burckhardt's  account  supplied ;  and  the  more 
full  the  description,  the  more  precise  and  wonderful  does 
the  prophecy  appear.  Near  the  spot  where  they  awaited 
the  decision  ot  the  Arabs,  "  the  nigh  land  was  covered 
Upon  both  its  sides,  and  on  its  summits,  with  lines  and 
aolid  masses  of  dry  wall.  The  former  appeared  to  be 
iracea  of  ancient  cultivation,  the  solid  min  seemed  to  be 


only  the  remains  of  lowers  for  watching  in  harvest  and 

vintage  time.  The  whole  neighbourhood  of  the  spot  bears 
similar  traces  of  former  industry,  all  which  seem  to  indi- 
cate the  vicinity  of  a  great  metropolis."  A  narrow  and 
circuitous  defile,  siirroucded  on  each  side  by  precipitous  or 
perpendicular  rocks,  varying  from  four  hnnared  to  sevoa 
hundred  feet  isx  altitude,  and  forming,  for  two  miles,  '*a 
sort  ofsubterranean  passage,"  opens  on  the  east  the  way  to 
the  ruins  of  Petra.  The  rocks  or  rather  hills,  then  diverge 
on  either  side,  and  leave  an  oblong  space,  where  once  stood 
the  metropolis  of  Edom,  deceived  by  its  terribleness,  where 
now  lies  a  waste  of  ruins,  encircled  on  every  side,  save  on 
the  northeast  alone,  by  stupendous  cliffs,  which  still  show 
how  the  pride  and  labour  of  art  tried  there  to  vie  with  the 
suMimity  of  nature.  Along  the  borders  of  these  clifis,  de- 
tached masses  of  rock,  numerous  and  lofty^  have  been 
wrought  into  sepulchres,  the  interior  of  which  is  excavated 
into  chambers,  while  the  exterior  has  been  cut  from  the 
live  rock  into  the  forms  of  towers,  with  pilasters,  and  suc- 
cessive bands  of  itieze  and  entablature,  wings,  recesses^ 
fibres  of  animals,  and  columns. 

Yet,  numerous  as  these  are,  they  form  but  a  part  of  *'  the 
vast  necropUs  of  Petra."  "  Toyms  present  themselves,  not 
only  in  every  avenue  to  the  city,  ana  upon  every  precipice 
thatsurrounos  il,  but  even  intermixed  almost  promiscnoosiy 
with  its  public  and  domestic  edifices;  the  natural  features 
of  the  defile  grew  more  and  more  imposing  at  every  ste]^, 
and  the  excavations  and  sculpture  more  frequent  on  bota 
sides,  till  it  presented  at  last  a  continued  street  of  tombs." 
The  base  of  the  cliffs  wrought  out  in  all  the  ^mmetry  and 
regularity  of  art,  with  colonnades,  and  pedestals,  and  ranees 
of  corridors  adhering  to  the  perpendicular  surface ;  flights 
of  steps  chiselled  out  of  the  rock ;  grottoes  in  great  num^rs. 
"which  are  certainly  not  sepulchral;"  some  excavated 
residences  of  large  dimensions,  (in  one  of  which  is  a  5ing> 
chamber  sixty  feel  in  len^h,  and  of  a  breadth  proportionel ;) 
many  other  dwellings  of  mferior  note,  particulariy  abundant 
in  one  defile  leading  to  the  city,  the  steep  sides  of  which 
contain  a  sort  of  excavated  snlmrb,  accessible  by  fiiehta  of 
steps;  niches,  sometimes  thirty  feet  in  excavated  height, 
with  altars  for  votive  offerings,  or  with  pyramids,  columns, 
or  obelisks ;  a  bridge  across  a  chasm  now  apparently  inac- 
cessible ;  some  small  pyramids  hewn  out  of  the  rock  on  the 
summit  of  the  heights;  horizontal  grooves,  for  the  convey- 
ance of  water,  cut  in  the  iace  of  the  rock,  and  even  across  the 
architectural  fronts  of  some  of  the  excavations ;  and,  in  short, 
"the  rocks  hollowed  out  into  innumerable  chambers  of 
different  dimensions,  whose  entrances  are  variously,  richly, 
and  often  fantastically  decorated  with  every  imaginable  or- 
der of  architecture"— all  united,  not  only  form  one  of  the 
most  singular  scenes  that  the  eye  of  man  ever  looked  upon, 
or  the  imagination  painted — a  group  of  wonders  perhaps 
unparallelcS  in  their  kind— but  also  give  indubitable  proof, 
both  that  in  the  land  of  Edom  there  was  a  city  where  hu- 
man ingenuity,  and  energy,  and  power  must  have  been  ei- 
erted  for  many  ages,  and  to  so  great  a  degree  as  to  have 
well  entitled  it  to  be  noted  for  its  strength  or  terribleness, 
and  that  the  description  given  of  it  by  the  prophets  of  Israel 
was  as  strictly  literal  as  the  prediction  respecting  it  is  true. 
"  The  barren  state  of  the  country,  together  with  the  desolate 
condition  of  the  city,  without  a  single  human  being  living 
near  it,  seem,"  in  the  words  of  those  who  were  spectators 
of  the  scene, "  strongly  to  verify  the  judgment  denounced 
against  it."  "  O  thou  who  dwellest  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock, 
£*. — also  Edom  shall  be  a  desolation,"  &c. 

Of  all  the  ruins  of  Petra.  the  mausoleums  and  sepulchres 
are  among  the  most  remarkable,  and  they  give  the  clearest 
indication  of  ancient  and  long^ntinued  royalty,  and  of 
courtly  grandeur.    Their  immense  number  corroborates 
the  accounts  given  of  their  successive  kings  and  princes 
by  Moses  and  Strabo ;  though  a  period  of  eighteen  hundred 
years  intervened  between  the  dates  of  their  respective  rec- 
ords concerning  them.    The  structure  of  the  sepulchres 
also  shows  that  many  of  them  are  of  a  more  recent  date. 
"  Great^"  says  Burcknardt, "  must  have  been  the  opulence 
of  a  city  which  could  dedicate  such  monuments  to  the 
memory  of  its  rulers."    But  the  long  line  of  the  kings  and 
of  the  Doblos  of  Idnmea  hasvfor  ages  heen  ent  off;  thej  we 
withoQt  ftny  representative  now,  witboot  s&y  memorial  bat 
the  maltitode  and  the  magnlfioenee  of  their  nnvitlted  tepnl- 
ehres.    "  They  ehall  call  the  noblee  thereof  to  the  kingdom, 
(or  rather,  Uiey  ehall  oall,  or  tnmmon,  the  nobles  thereof,) 
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but  there  shall  be  ao  kingdon  there,  and  all  her  princes 
shall  be  nothing.'' 

Amid  the  mausoleums  and  sepolchres,  the  remains  of 
temples  or  paiaees,  and  the  multiplicity  of  tombs,  which  all 
form,  as  it  were;  the  grave  of  Idumea,  where  its  ancient 

Stlendcur  is  interred,  there  are  edifices,  the  Roman  and 
recian  architecture  of  which  decides  that  they  were  btiiU 
kmg  posterior  to  the  era  of  the  prophets. — ^Kbith. 

V&r,  19.  Behold,  he  shall  come  up  like  a  lion 
from  the  swelling  of  Jordan  aeainst  the  habita- 
tion of  the  strong:  but  I  will  suddenly  make 
him  run  away  from  her ;  and  who  is  a  chosen 
man,  thai  I  may  appoint  over  her?  for  who  is 
like  me?  and  who  will  appoint  me  the  time?  and 
who  is  that  shepherd  that  will  stand  before  me? 

fiee  on  Josh.  3. 15. 

CHAPTER  L. 
Yer.  2.  Declare  ye  among  the  nations,  and  pnb- 
lish,  and  set  up  a  standard ;  publish,  and  con- 
ceal not:  say,  Babylon  is  taken,  Bel  is  con- 
founded, Merodach  is  broken  in  pieces;  her 
idols  are  confounded,  her  images  are  broken  in 
pieces. 

As  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  divinity  abandoned 
any  figure  or  ima^e  which  was  mutilated  or  broken,  this 
prophetic  declaration  may  be  considered  as  asserting  the 
destruction  of  the  idols.  Such  a  sentiment  still  prevails 
amoBg  the  heathen.  Dr.  Buchanan,  who  visited  many  In- 
dian provinces  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
centurv,  mentions  that  a  Polygar  chief,  alwnt  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  before,  had  been  directed  by  the  god  Qanesa 
to  search  for  treasures  under  a  certain  image,  and  to  erect 
temples  and  reservoirs  with  whatever  money  be  should  find. 
'*  The  treasures  were  accordingly  found,  and  applied  as 
directed ;  the  image  from  under  which  the  treasures  had 
been  taken  was  shown  to  me,  and  I  was  surprised  at  find- 
ing it  lying  at  one  of  the  gates  quite  neglected.  On  asking 
the  reason  why  the  people  allowed  their  benefactor  to  re- 
main in  such  a  plignt,  he  informed  me,  that  the  finger  of 
the  image  having  been  broken,  the  divinity  had  deserted  it : 
for  no  mutilated  image  is  considered  as  habitable  by  a  god." 

'BURDER. 

Merodach  was  a  name,  or  a  title,  common  to  the  princes 
and  kings  of  Babylon,  of  which,  in  the  brief  scriptural  ref- 
erences lo  their  nistory,  two  instances  are  recorded,  viz. 
Merodach-baladan,  the  son  of  Baladan,  King  of  Babylon, 
who  exercised  the  office  of  government,  and  Evil-Merodach, 
who  lived  in  the  days  of  Jeremiah.  From  Merodach  being 
here  associated  with  Bel,  or  the  temple  of  Belus,  and  from 
the  similarity  of  their  judgments— the  one  bcwtd  dawn  and 
confowndedj  and  the  other  broken  in  piues^-ii  may  reasona- 
bly be  inferred  that  some  other  famous  Babylonian  ouilding 
is  here  also  denoted ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  from  the  ex- 
press identity  of  the  name  with  that  of  the  kiniBfs  of  Babjr- 
lon,  and  even  with  Evil-Merodach,  then  residing  there,  it 
may  with  eoual  reason  be  inferred  that,  under  the  name  of 
Merodach ,  t  ti  e  palace  is  spoken  of  by  the  prophet.  And  next 
to  the  idolatrous  temple,  as  Ae  seat  of  false  worship  which 
corrupted  and  destroyed  the  nations,  it  may  well  be  imagined 
that  the  royal  residence  of  the  despot  who  made  the  earth 
to  tremble  and  oppressed  the  people  of  Israel,  would  be 
selected  as  the  marKed  object  of  the  righteoas  judgments  of 
God.  And  secondary  only  to  the  Birs  Nimrooa  in  the  great- 
ness of  its  ruins  is  the  Mujelib^,  or  Makloube,  generally 
understood  and  described  by  trayellers  as  the  remains  of 
the  chief  palace  of  Babylon. 

The  palace  of  the  King  of  Babylon  almost  vied  with  the 
great  temple  of  their  god.  And  there  is  now  some  contro- 
versy, in  which  of  the  principal  mountainous  heaps  the  one 
or  the  other  lies  buried.  But  the  mUer  desolation  of  both 
.eaves  no  room  for  any  debate  on  the  question, — which  of 
the  twain  is  b&toed  down  and  confounded^  and  which  of  them 
is  broken  in  vieees.  The  two  palaces,  or  castles,  of  Babylon 
were  strongly  fortified.  And  the  larger  was  surrounded 
by  three  walls  of  great  extent.  When  the  city  was  sud- 
denly taken  by  Demetrius,  he  seized  on  one  of  the  castles  by 


sorpriae,  and  displaoed  Its  garrison  br  seven  thousand  of 
his  own  troops,  whom  he  stationed  within  it.  Of  the  other 
he  could  not  make  himself  master.  Their  extent  and 
strength,  at  a  period  of  three  hundred  years  after  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  prophecy,  are  thus  sufficiently  demonstrated. 
The  solidity  of  the  structure  of  the  greater  as  well  as  of 
the  lesser  palace,  might  have  warranted  the  belief  of  its  un- 
broken durability  for  ages. — And  never  was  there  a  build- 
ing whose  splendour  ana  magnificence  were  in  greater  con- 
trast to  its  present  desolation.  The  vestiges  of  the  walls 
which  surrounded  it  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  serve  with 
other  circumstances  to  identify  it  with  the  Mujelib^,  as  the 
name  Merodach  is  identified  with  the  palace.  II  is  broken 
in  jrieees,  and  hence  its  name  MujeliM,  signifyin|^'  over- 
mmed,  or  turned  upside  down.  Its  circumference  is  about 
half  a  mile;  its  height  one  hundred  and  forty  feet.  But  it 
is  "a  mass  of  confusion,  none  of  its  members  being  distin- 

Eiishable."  The  existence  of  chambers,  passages,  and  cel- 
rs,  of  different  forms  and  sizes,  and  built  of  diflferent  ma- 
terials, has  been  fully  ascertained.  It  is  the  receptacle  of 
wild  beasts,  and  full  of  doleful  creatures ;  wild  beasts  cry 
in  the  desolate  houses,  and  dragons  in  the  pUasanl  palaces-' 
"  venomous  reptiles  being  very  numerous  throughout  the 
ruins."  "AH  the  sides  are  worn  into  furrows  by  the 
weather,  and  in  some  places  where  several  channels  of  rain 
have  united  together,  these  furrows  are  of  cnreat  depth,  and 
penetrate  a  considerable  way  into  the  mound."  "  The  sides 
of  the  ruin  exhibit  koUows  worn  partly  by  the  weather."  B 
is  brought  down  to  the  grave ^  to  the  sides  oftiie  pit. — Kfirre. 

Yer.  8.  Remove  out  of  the  midst  of  Babylon,  and 
go  forth  out  of  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans,  and 
be  as  the  he-goats  before  the  flocks. 

From  this  passage  it  appears  that  it  was  customary  with 
the  ancient  Israelites  to  have  he-goats  amons  their  flocks  of 
sheep,  and  that  in  travelling  the  goats  went  tbremost.  The 
same  judicious  custom  exists  in  South  Africa  to  this  day 
The  goat  ixMsesses  much  more  fortitude  than  the  sheep,  and 
is  more  forward  in  advancing  through  difficulties,  espe- 
cially in  crossing  rivers;  and  tne  sheep,  who  are  not  fond 
of  such  exploits,  implicitly  follow  them.  While  travelling 
in  Africa,  1  was  obliged  to  have  a  small  flock  of  sheep,  to 
secure  food  when  game  was  scarce;  and  as  instigators  to 
bold  and  rapid  travelling,  I  was  necessitated  a1wa3rs  to  have 
a  few  ^ts  in  the  flock.  They  always  took  the  lead,  espe- 
cially m  crossing  rivers,  one  of  which,  the  Great  O  ranee 
River,  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  across,  and  there  the 
goats  behaved  nobly.  Had  t^ey  been  rational  creatures  I 
should  have  returned  them  public  thanks.  The  goats, 
always  taking  the  lead  among  the  sheep,  seem  as  if  sensible 
of  poesessing  superior  mental  powers.---CAMPaELL. 

Ver.  38.  A  drought  is  upon  her  waters ;  and  they 
shall  be  dried  up:  for  it  if  the  land  of  graven 
images,  and  they  are  mad  upon  their  idols. 

Fully  to  understand  this  passage,  a  person  most  see  the 
phrensy  of  the  heathen  when  they  get  a  sight  of  their  idols. 
Thus,  when  the  gods  are  taken  out  in  procession,  the  mul- 
titudes shout,  and  the  priests  mutter  and  rave.  The  ges- 
tures are  all  distorted,  and  the  devotees  are  affected  with 
alternate  sorrow  or  joy.— RoBzaTs. 

CHAPTER  LI. 
Ver.  13.  O  thou  that  dweljest  upon  many  wattrs, 
abundant  in  treasures,  thine  end  is  come,  and 
the  measure  of  thy  covetousness. 

On  taking  Babylon  suddenly  and  by  surprise,  Cvrus  be* 
came  immediately  possessed  of  the  treasures  of  darkness^ 
and  hidden  riches  of  secret  places.  On  his  first  publicly  ai^ 
gearing  in  Babylon,  all  the  officers  of  his  array,  bothof  tne 
Persians  and  allies,  according  to  his  command,  wore  very 
splendid  robes,  those  belonging  to  the  superior  officers 
being  of  various  colours,  all  of  the  finest  and  brightest  die, 
and  richly  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver;  and  thus  the 
hidden  riches  of  secret  places  were  openly  displayed.  Aud 
when  the  treasures  of  Babylon  became  the  spoil  of  another 
great  king,  Alexander  gave  six  minee  (about  151,')  to  each 
Macedonian  horseman,  to  each  Maceaoniaa  aokuer  a&i 
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foreign  horseman  two  Mtfue,  (52.)  and  to  every  other  man 
in  his  army  a  donation  equal  to  two  months'  pay.    Derae- 
trias  ordered  hia  soldiers'  to  plunder  the  lana  of  Babvion 
for  their  awn  use. — But  it  is  not  in  these  instances  alone 
that  Chaldea  has  been  a  spoil,  and  that  oi^  who  spoil  her 
have  been  sat^fied.    It  was  the  abundance  of  her  treasures 
which  brought  successive  spoliators.    Many  nations  came 
from  afar,  and  though  they  retimed  to  tkelr  own  country, 
(as  in  formerly  besieging  tiabvlon,  so  in  continuing  to  de- 
.spoil  the  land  of  Chaldea,)  none  returned  in  vain.    From 
the  ri<  hness  of  the  countiy,  new  treasures  were  speedily 
stored  up,  till  again  tAe  sword  came  upon  theni,  and  Mev  were 
robbed.    The  prey  of  the  Persians  and  of  the  Qieiks  for 
nearly  two  centuries  aAer  the  death  of  Alexander,  Chaldea 
became  afterward  the  pre^  chiefly  of  the  Parthians,  from 
the  north,  for  an  equal  penod,  till  a  greater  nation,  the  Ro- 
mans, camejrom  the  coasts  of  ike  earth  to  pillage  it.    To  be 
restrained  from  dominion  and  from  plunder  was  the  exci- 
ting cause,  and  often  the  shameless  plea,  of  the  anger  and 
fierce  wrath  of  these  famed,  but  cruel,  conquerors  of  the 
world.    Yet,  within  the  provinces  of  their  empire,  it  was 
their  practice,  on  the  submission  of  the  inhabitants,  to  pro- 
tect and  not  to  destroy.    But  Chaldea,  from  its  extreme  dis- 
tance, never  having  yielded  permanently  to  their  yoke,  and 
the  limits  of  their  empire  having  been  fixed  by  Hadrian  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Euphrates,  or  on  the  very  borders  of 
Chaldea,  that  hapless  country  obtained  not  their  protection, 
though  repeatedly  the  scene  of  ruthless  spoliation  bv  the 
Romans.      The  authority  of  Gibbon,  in  elucidation  of 
Scripture,  cannot  be  here  distrusted,  any  more  than  that  of 
heathen  historians.    To  use  his  words,  "  a  hundred  thou- 
sand captives,  and  a  rick  booif,  rewarded  the  fatigues  of  the 
Roman  soldiers,"  when  Ctesiphon  was  taken,  in  the  second 
century,  by  the  generals  of  Marcus.    Even  Julian,  who,  in 
the  fourth  century,  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Ctesi- 
phon, came  not  in  vain  to  Chaldea,  and  failed  not  to  take  of 
It  a  spoil :  nor,  though  an  apostate,  did  he  fail  to  verify  by 
his  acts  the  truth  which  he  denied.    After  having  given 
Perisador  to  the  flames,  "  the  plentiful  magazines  of  corn, 
of  arms,  and  of  splendid  furniture,  were  partly  distributed 
among  the  troops,  and  partly  reserved  for  the  public  service ; 
the  useless  stores  were  destroyed  bv  fire,  or  tnrown  into  the 
stream  of  the  Euphrates."    (Gibbon.)    Having  also  re- 
warded his  army  with  a  hunared  pieces  of  silver  to  each 
soldier,  he  thus  stimulated  them  (when  still  dissatisfied)  to 
figlit  for  greater  spoil — "  Riches  are  the  object  of  your  de- 
sires 1  those  riches  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  and 
the  spoils  of  this  fruitful  country  are  proposed  as  the  prize 
of  your  valour  and  discipline."    The  enemy  being  defeated 
afler  an  arduous  conflict,  *'  the  spoil  was  .such  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  riches  and  luxury  of  an  oriental  camp ; 
large  quantifies  of  silver  and  gold,  splendid  arms  and  trap- 
pings, and  beds  and  tables  of  massy  silver."   (Ibid^ 

When  the  Romans  under  Heraclius  ravaged  Chaldea, 
"  though  much  of  the  treasure  had  been  removed  from  De- 
stagered,  and  much  had  been  expended,  the  remaining 
wealth  appears  to  b.Rvc  exceeded  their  hopes,  and  eren  to  have 
SATIATED  their  avarice."  While  the  deeds  of  Julian  and 
the  words  of  Gibbon  show  how  Chaldea  was  spoiUdr— how 
a  sword  continued  to  be  on  her  treasures— and  how,  year 
after  year,  and  age  after  age,  there  was  rumour  on  rumour 
and  violence  in  her  land— more  full  illustrations  remain  to 
be  given  of  the  truth  of  the  same  prophetic  word.  And  as 
a  painter  of  great  power  may  cope  with  another  by  drawing 
as  closely  to  the  lire  as  he,  though  the  features  be  different, 
80  Gibbon's  description  of  the  sack  of  Ctesiphon,  as  pre- 
viously he  had  described  the  sack  and  conflagration  of  Se- 
leucia,  (cities  each  of  which  may  aptly  be  called  "  the 
daughter  of  Babylon,"  having  been,  like  it,  the  capital  of 
Chaldea,)  is  written  as  if,  by  trie  most  graphic  representa- 
tion of  facts,  he  had  been  aspiring  to  rival  Yolney  as  an 
illustrator  of  scripture  prophecy.  *'  The  capital  was  taken 
by  assault ;  and  tne  disorderly  resistance  of  ine  people  gave 
a  keener  edge  to  the  sabres  of  the  Moslems,  who  shouted 
with  religious  transport,  '  This  is  the  white  palace  of 
Chosroes ;  this  is  the  promise  of  the  apostle  of  God.'  The 
naked  robbers  of  the  desert  were  suddenly  enriched  beyond 
tne  measure  of  their  hope  or  knowledge.  Each  chamber 
rcealed  a  new  treasure,  secreted  with  art,  or  osientatioasly 
displayed ;  the  gM  ana  silver,  the  various  wardrobes  and 
precious  furniture,  surpassed  (says  Abulfeda^  the  estimate 
of  iaAcy  arawnten^  and  another  historian  defines  the  un- 


told and  almoat  infinite  man  by  the  fabnlons  oompfatation 
of  three  thousand  of  thousands  of  thousands  of  pieces  of 
gold.  One  of  (he  apartments  of  the  palace  was  decorated 
with  acaipet  of  silk  sixty  cubits  in  length  and  as  many  in 
breadth,  (90  feet  Q  a  paracKse,  or  garden,  was  depictea  on 
the  ground ;  the  nowers,  fhiits,  and  shmbe,  were  imitated 
by  the  figures  of  the  gold  embroidery,  and  the  coloursof  the 
precious  stones :  and  the  ample  square  was  encircled  by  a 
varie^ted  and  verdant  boraer.  The  rigid  Omar  divided 
the  prize  among  his  brethren  of  Medina ;  the  picture  was 
destroyed ;  but  such  was  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  materials, 
that  the  share  of  Ali  alone  was  sold  for  20,000  drachms.  A 
mule  that  carried  away  the  tiara  and  cuirass,  the  belt  and 
bracelets  of  Chosroes,  was  overtaken  by  the  pursuers ;  the 
gorgeous  trophy  was  presented  to  the  commander  of  the 
faithful,  and  the  gravest  of  the  companions  condescended 
to  smile  when  ihe^  beheld  the  white  oeard,  hairy  arms,  and 
uncouth  figure  of'^  the  veteran,  who  was  invested  with  the 
spoil  of  the  great  king." 

Recent  evidence  is  not  wanting  to  show  that,  wherever 
a  treasure  is  to  be  found,  a  sword,  in  the  hand  of  a  ^fierce 
enemy,  is  upon  it,  and  spoliation  has  not  ceased  in  the  land 
of  Chaldea.  "  On  the  west  of  Hilleh,  there  are  two  towns 
which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Persians  and  all  the  Shiites,  are 
rendered  sacred  by  the  memory  of  two  of  the  greatest  mar- 
tvrs  of  that  sect^  These  are  Meshed  Ali  and  Meshed 
Housien.  lately  filled  with  riches,  accumulated  by  the  de- 
votion ot  the  rersians,  but  carried  ofl^  by  the  ferocious  Wa- 
habees  to  the  middle  of  their  deserts." 

And  after  the  incessant  spoliation  of  ages,  now  that  the 
end  is  come  of  the  treasures  oT  Chaldea,  the  earth  itself  fails 
not  to  disclose  its  hidden  treasures,  so  as  to  testify,  that  they* 
once  were  ttbundant.  In  proof  of  this  an  instance  may  be 
given.  At  the  ruins  of  Hoomania.  near  to  those  of  Ctesi- 
phon, pieces  of  silver  having  (on  tne  5th  of  March,  1812) 
Deen  accidentally  discovered,  edging  out  of  the  bank  of  the 
Tigris ;  "  on  examination  there  were  found  and  brought 
away,"  by  persons  sent  for  that  purpose  by  the  pacha  of 
Bagdad's  omcers,  "  between  six  and  seven  hundred  ingoia 
of  silver,  each  measuring  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  feet  in 
length;  and  an  earthen  jar,  containing  unwards  of  two 
thousand  Athenian  coins,  all  of  silver.  Many  were  pur- 
chased at  the  time  by  the  late  Mr.  Rich,  formerly  the  East 
India  Company's  resident  at  Bagdad,  and  are  now  in  his 
valuable  collection,  since  bought  by  government,  and  depo- 
sited in  the  British  Museum."  Amidthe  ruins  of  Ctesiphon 
"  the  natives  often  pick  up  coinsof  gold,  silver,  and  copper, 
for  which  they  always  nnd  a  ready  sale  in  Bagdad.  In- 
deed, some  of  the  wealthy  Turks  and  Armenians,  who  are 
collecting  for  several  French  and  Grerman  consuls,  hire 
people  to  go  and  search  for  coins,  medals,  and  antique  gems; 
and  I  am  assured  they  never  return  to  their  employers  emp- 
ty-handed," Rsif  all  who  spoil  Chaldea  shall  be  satisfied,  t\U 
even  the  ruins  be  spoiled  utUo  the  uttermost. — KErra. 

Ver.  25.  Behold,  I  am  against  thee.'  O  destroying 
mountain,  saith  the  Lord,  which  destroyest  all 
the  earth ;  and  I  will  stretch  out  my  haiid  upon 
thee,  and  roll  thee  down  from  the  rocks,  and 
will  make  thee  a  hurot  mountain. 

On  the  summit  of  the  hill  are  "  immense  fragments  ol 
brick-work  of  no  determinate  figures,  tumbled  together, 
and  converted  into  solid  vitrified  masses.**  "  Some  of  these 
huge  frai^ents  measured  twelve  feet  in  height,  by  twenty- 
four  in  circumference ;  and  fh>m  the  circumstance  of  the 
standing  brick- work  having  remained  in  a  perfect  state»  the 
chan^  exhibited  in  these  is  only  accountable  from  their 
havirig  been  exposed  to  the  fiercest  fire,  or  rather  scathed  by 
lighting.**  "  They  are  completelv  molten— a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  fire  was  used  in  the  destruction  of  the  tower, 
which,  in  parts,  resembles  what  the  scriptures  prophesied 
it  should  become, '  a  burnt  mountain.'  In  the  denunciation 
respecting  Babylon,  fire  is  particularly  mentioned  as  an 
agent  against  it.  To  this  Jeremiah  evidently  alludes,  when 
he  says  that  it  should  be  •  as  when  God  overthrew  Sodom 
and  (Somorrah,'  on  which  cities,  it  is  said,  *  the  Lord  rain- 
ed brimstone  and  fire.'—*  Her  high  gates  shall  be  burned 
with  fire,  and  the  people  shall  labour  in  vain,  and  the  folk 
in  the  fire,  and  they  shall  be  weary.* "  "  In  many  of  tbe^e 
immense  unsbapen  masses  might  pe  traced  the  gradual  ef* 
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ftcts  of  the  coDSumiikg  power,  which  had  produced  so  re- 
markable an  appearance;  exhibiting  parts  burnt  to  that 
yariegated  dark  hae,  seen  in  the  vitrined  matter  lying  abont 
in  glass  manufactories;  while,  through  the  whole  of  these 
awful  testimonies  of  the  fire  (whatever  fire  it  was !)  which, 
doubtless,  hurled  them  from  their  original  elevation,"  (/ 
fffiU  roll  thee  down  from  the  roeks^  "  the  regular  lines  of  the 
cement  are  visible,  and  so  hardened  in  common  with  the 
bricks,  that  when  the  masses  are  struck  they  ring  like  glass. 
On  examining  the  base  of  the  standing  wall,  contiguous  to 
these  hage  transmuted  substances,  it  is  found  tolerably  fVee 
from  any  similar  changes — in  short,  quite  in  its  original 
Slate;  hence,"  continues  Sir  Robert  ICer  Porter,  "I  draw 
the  conclusion,  that  the  consuming  power  acted  from  above, 
and  that  the  scattered  ruin  fell  from  some  higher  point  than 
the  summit  of  the  present  standing  fragment.  Xne  heat  of 
the  fire  which  produced  such  amazing  effects  must  have 
burned  with  the  force  of  the  strongest  furnace ;  and  from 
the  general  appearance  of  the  cleft  in  the  wall,  and  these 
vitrified  masses,  I  should  be  induced  to  attribute  the  catas- 
trophe to  lightning  from  heaven.  Ruins  by  the  explosion 
of  any  combustible  matter  would  have  exhibited  very  dif- 
ferent appearances." 

"  The  railing  masses  bear  evident  proof  of  the  operation 
of  fire  having  been  continued  on  them,  as  well  after  they 
were  broken  down  as  before,  since  every  part  of  their  sur- 
face has  been  so  equallv  exposed  to  it,  that  many  of  them 
have  acquired  a  rounded  form,  and  in  none  can  the  place 
of  separation  from  its  adjoining  one  be  traced  by  any  ap- 
pearance of  superior  freshness,  or  any  exemption  from  the 
influence  of  the  destroying  flame." 

Tlie  high  fates  of  the  temple  of  Belus,  which  were  stand- 
ing in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  have  been  burnt  with  fire  ; 
the  vitrified  masses  which  fell  when  Bel  bowed  dovm  rest  on 
the  top  of  its  stupendous  ruins.  "  The  hand  of  the  Lord 
has  been  stretched  upon  it ;  it  has  been  rolled  down  from 
the  rocks,  and  has  been  made  a  burnt  mountain,"— of  which 
it  was  further  prophesied,  "  They  shall  not  take  of  thee  a 
stone  for  a  corner,  nor  a  stone  for  foundations,  but  thou 
shall  be  desolate  for  ever,  saith  the  Lord."  The  old  wastes 
of  Zion  shall  be  built;  its  form^  desolations  shall  be 
raised  up :  and  Jerusalem  shall  be  inhabited  again  in  her 
own  place,  even  in  Jerusalem.  But  it  shall  not  be  with 
Bel  as  with  Zion,  nor  with  Babylon  as  with  Jerusalem. 
For  as  the  "heaps  of  rubbish  impregnated  with  nitre" 
which  cover  the  site  of  Babylon  "  cannot  be  cultivated,"  so 
the  vitrified  masses  on  the  summit  of  Birs  Nimrood  cannot 
be  rebuilt.  Though  still  they  be  of  the  hardest  substance, 
and  indestructible  by  the  elements,  and  though  once  they 
formed  the  highest  pinnacles  of  Belus,  yet,  incapable  of  be- 
ing hewn  into  ^y  regular  form,  they  neither  are  nor  can 
now  be  taken  Jor  a  comer  or  for  foundations.  And  the 
bricks  on  the  solid  fragments  of  wall,  which  rest  on  the 
summit,  though  neither  scathed  nor  molten,  are  so  firmly 
cemented,  that,  according  to  Mr.  Rich,  "  it  is  nearly  impos- 
sible 10  detach  any  of  them  whole,"  or,  as  Captain  Mignan 
still  more  forcibly  states,  "  they  are  so  firmly  cemented, 
that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  detach  any  of  them."  "  My 
most  violent  attempts,"  says  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter, "  could 
not  separate  them."  Anid  Mr.  Buckingham,  in  assigning 
reasons  for  lessening  the  wonder  at  the  total  aisappearance 
of  the  walls  at  this  distant  period,  and  speaking  or  the  Birs 
Nimrood  generally,  observes,  "  that  the  burnt  bricks  (the 
only  ones  sought  after)  which  are  found  in  the  Mujelib6, 
the  Kasr,  and  the  Birs  Nimrood,  the  only  three  gnM  man- 
uTnenls  in  which  there  are  any  traces  of  their  having  been 
used,  are  so  difficult,  in  the  two  last  indeed  so  impossible, 
to  be  extracted  whole,  from  the  tenacity  of  the  cement  in 
which  they  are  laid,  that  they  could  never  have  been  resort- 
ed to  while  any  considerable  portion  of  the  walls  existed  to 
furnish  an  ea^er  supply:  even  now^  though  some  portion  of 
the  mounds  on  the  eastern  bank  or  the  river,"  (tne  Birs  is 
on  the  western  side,)  "  are  occasionally  dug  into  for  bricks, 
they  are  not  extracted  without  a  eomparatively  great  expense, 
and  very  few  of  them  whole,  in  proportion  to*  the  great  num- 
ber of  fragments  that  come  up  with  them."  Around  the 
tower  there  is  not  a  single  whole  brick  to  be  seen. 

These  anited  testimonies,  given  without  allusion  to  the 
prediction,  afbrd  a  better  than  any  conjectural  commenta- 
ry, such  as  previously  was  given  without  reference  to  these 
facts.  While  of  Babylon,  in  eeneral,  it  w  said,  that  it 
would  be  taken  from  thence ;  and  while,  in  many  places,  no- 


thing  is  lefty  yet  of  the  bund  mountMnj  which  forms  an  ac- 
cumulation of  ruins  enough  in  magnitude  to  build  a  city, 
men  do  not  take  a  stone  for  foundations,  nor  a  stone  for  a 
corner.  Having  undergone  the  action  of  the  fiercest  fire, 
and  being  completely  molten,  the  masses  on  the  summit  ox 
Bel,  on  which  the  hand  of  the  Lord  has  been  stretched, 
cannot  be  reduced  r.'-o  any  other  form  or  substance,  nor 
built  up  again  by  the  hand  of  man.  And  thQ  tower  of  Ba- 
bel, afterward  the  temple  of  Belus,  which  witnessed  the 
first  dispersion  of  mankind,  shall  itself  be  witnessed  by  the 
latest  generation,  even  as  now  it  stands,  desolate  for  ever, — 
an  indestructible  monument  of  human  pride  and  folly,  and 
of  Divine  judgment  and  truth.  The  greatest  of  theruins, 
as  one  of  the  edifices  of  Babylon,  is  rolled  down  into  avast, 
indiscriminate,  cloven,  confounded,  useless,  and  blasted 
mass,  from  which  fragments  might  be  hurled  with  as  little 
injury  to  the  ruined  heap,  as  from  a  bare  and  rockv  mount- 
ain's side.  Such  is  the  triumph  of  the  word  of  tne  living 
Grod  over  the  proudest  of  the  temples  of  Baal. — Keith. 

Ver.  27.  Set  ye  up  a  standard  in  the  land,  blow 
the  trumpet  among  the  nations,  prepare  |he  na- 
tions against  her,  call  together  agamst  her  the 
kingdoms  of  Ararat,  Minni,  and  Ashchenaz ; 
appoint  a  captain  against  her ;  cause  the  horses 
to  come  up  as  the  rough  caterpillars. 

Some  think  locusts  are  meant,  instead  of  caterpillars;  and 
one  reason  assigned  is,  that  they  "  hav^e  the  appearance  ot 
horses  and  horsemen."  Others  translate, "  bristled  locusts." 
There  are  bristled  caterpillars  in  the  East,  which  at  certain 
seasons  are  extremely  numerous  and  annoying.  They  creep 
along  in  troops  like  soldiers,  are  covered  wiin  stifif  hairs  or 
bristles,  whicn  are  so  painful  to  the  touch,  and  so  powerful 
in  their  effecls,  as  not  to  be  entirely  removed  for  many  davs. 
Should  one  be  swallowed,  it  will  cause  death :  hence  people, 
at  the  particular  season  when  they  are  numerous,  are  very 
cautious  in  examining  their  water  vessels,  lest  any  should 
have  fallen  in.  In  the  year  1826,  a  family  at  Manimr  had 
to  arise  early  in  the  morning  to  go  to  their  work,  and  they 
therefore  prepared  their  rice  the  evening  before.  They 
weve  up  before  daylight,  and  took  their  food:  in  the  course 
of  a  short  time  they  were  all  ill,  and  some  of  them  died  dn<- 
ring  the  day.  The  rice  chatty  was  examined,  and  there 
were  foimd  the  remains  of  the  miculty,  the  rough  caterpil- 
lar. Dr.  Hawkesworth  says,  of  those  he  saw  in  the  West 
Indies,  "their  bodies  were  tnick  set  with  hairs,  and  they 
were  ranging  on  the  leaves  side  by  side,  like  files  of  sol- 
diers, to  the  number  of  twenty  or  thirty  together.  When 
we  touched  them,  we  found  their  bodies  had  the  qualities 
of  neules." — Roberts. 

Ver.  36.  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord,  Behold, 
I  will  plead  thy  cause,  and  take  vengeance  for 
thee;  and  I  will  dry  up  her  sea,  and  make  her 
springs  dry.  37.  And  Babylon  shall  become 
heaps,  a  dwelling-place  for  dragons,  an  astonish* 
ment,  and  a  hissing,  without  an  inhabitant. 

On  the  one  side,  near  to  the  site  of  Opis,  "  the  country  ah 
around  appears  to  be  one  wide  desert  of  sandy  and  barren 
soil,  thinly  scattered  over  with  brushwood  and  tufis  ot 
reedy  grass."  On  the  other,  between  Bussorah  and  Bag- 
dad, "  imroediatelv  on  either  bank  of  the  Tigris,  is  the  un- 
trodden desert.  The  absence  of  all  cuUivatioUj — the  steril, 
arid,  and  wild  character  of  the  whole  scene,  formed  a  con- 
trast to  the  rich  and  delightful  accounts  delineated  in  scrip- 
ture. The  natives,  in  travelling  over  these  pathless  des- 
erts, are  competleo  to  ej^lore  their  way  by  the  stars." 
'*  Tne  face  of  the  country  is  open  hnd  flat,  presenting  to  the 
eye  one  vast  level  plain,  where  nothing  is  to  be  seeii  but 
here  and  there  a  herd  of  half-wild  camels.  This  immenae 
tract  is  very  rarely  diversified  with  any  trees  of  moderate 
growth,  but  is  an  immense  wild,  bounded  only  by  the  hori- 
zon." In  the  intermediate  region,  *'  the  whole  extent  from 
the  foot  of  the  wall  of  Bagdad  is  a  barren  waste,  without  a 
blade  of  vegetation  of  any  description ;  on  leaving  the  gate«, 
the  traveller  has  before  him  thejf>rospect  of  a  mtre  desert^- 
a  flat  and  barren  c<  intry."  "  The  whole  country  between 
Bagdad  and  Hillah  is  a  perfectly  flat  and  (with  the  exci'|v 
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tioD  of  a  few  spots  as  you  approach  the  latter  place)  uncvl- 
Uvated  vhuU,  That  it  was  at  some  former  period  in  a  far 
different  state,  is  evident  from  the  number  of  canals  by 
which  it  is  traversed,  now  dry  and  neglected;  and  the 
quantity  of  heaps  of  earth  covered  with  fragments  of  brick 
and  broken  tiles,  which  are  seen  in  every  direction,-— 4he 
indisputable  traces  of  former  population.  At  present  the 
only  mhabitants  of  the  tract  are  the  Sobeide  Arabs.  Around, 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  is  a  traddess  desert"  "  The 
abundance  of  tne  countrv  has  vanished  as  clean  away  as  if 
the  '  besom  of  desolation  had  swept  it  from  north  to  south ; 
the  whole  land,  from  th^  outskirts  of  Babylon  to  the  farthest 
stretch  of  sight,  lying  a  melancholy  waste.  Noi  a  habitable 
spot  appears  for  countless  miles."  The  land  of  Babylon  is 
desolate^  without  an  inhabitant.  The  Arabs  traverse  it ;  and 
e^ery  man  met  with  in  the  desert  is  looked  on  as  an  enemy. 
Wild  beasts  have  now  their  home  in  the  land  of  Chaldea ; 
but  the  traveller  is  less  afraid  of  them, — even  of  the  lion, — 
than  of  "  the  wilder  animal,  the  desert  Arab."  The  coun- 
try is  frequently  '*  totally  impassable."  "  Those  splendid 
accounts  of  the  Babvlonian  lands  yielding  crops  of  grain 
two  or  three  hundrea-fold,  compared  with  the  modem  face 
of  th^  country,  afford  a  renmrkable  proof  of  the  singular 
desolation  to  which  it  has  been  subiected.  The  canals  at 
present  can  only  be  traced  by  their  decayed  banks." 

*'  The  soil  of  this  desert,"  says  Captain  Mignan,  who 
traversed  it  on  foot,  and  who,  in  a  single  day,  crossed  forty 
water-courses,  "  consists  of  a  hard  clay,  mixed  with  sand, 
which  at  noon  became  so  heated  with  the  sun's  rays  that  I 
found  it  too  hot  to  walk  over  it  with  any  degree  of  comfort 
Those  who  have  crossed  those  desert  wilds  are  already  ac- 
quainted with  their  dreary  tediousness  even  on  horseback ; 
what  it  is  on  foot  they  can  easily  imagine."  Where  astron- 
omers first  calculated  eclipses,  the  natives,'  as  in  the  des- 
erts of  Africa,  or  as  the  mariner  without  a  compass  on  the 
pathless  ocean,  can  now  direct  their  course  only  by  the 
stars,  over  the  pathless  desert  of  Chaldea.  Where  cuftlTa^ 
tion  reached  its  utmost  height,  and  where  two  hundred-fold 
was  stated  as  the  common  produce,  there  is  now  one  wide 
and  imcultivated  waste:  and  the  sower  and  reaper  are  cut 
off  from  the  land  of  Babylon,  Where  abundant  stores  and 
treasures  were  laid  up,  and  annually  renewed  and  increased, 
fawners  have/afin«(i,  andspotferi  have  spoiled  them  till  they 
nave  emptied  the  land,  where  labourers,  shaded  by  palm- 
trees  a  nundred  feet  high,  irrigated  the  fields  till  all  was 
plentifully  watered  from  numerous  canals,  the  wanderer, 
without  an  object  on  which  to  fix  his  eye,  but  '*  stinted  and 
short-lived  shrubs  "  can  scarcelv  set  his  foot  without  pain, 
after  the  noonday  heat,  on  the  "arid  and  parched  ground," 
in  plodding  his  weary  ^^y  through  a  desert,  a  dry  land, 
ancl  a  wilderness.  Where  there  were  crowded  thorough- 
fares, from  city  to  city,  there  is  now  '*  silence  and  solitude ;" 
for  the  ancient  cities  of  Chaldea  are  desolations,— where 
no  man  dwelleth,  neither  doth  any  son  of  man  pass  there- 
by.— KEfTH. 

Ver.  42.  The  sea  is  come  up  upon  Babylon :  she 
is  covered  with  the  multitude  of  the  waves 
thereof 

This  metaphor  is  in  common  use  to  show  the  o verwhelm- 
iNO  power  ot  an  enemy.  *'  Tippoo  Saib  went  down  upon 
his  foes,  like  the  sea  ne  swept  them  all  away."  **  True, 
true,  the  British  troops  went  like  the  sea  upon  Bhurtpore, 
the  forts  have  been  carried  away."— Roberts. 

Ver.  58.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  The 
broad  walls  of  Babylon  shall  be  utterly  broken, 
and  her  high  gates  shall  be  burnt  with  fire ; 
and  the  people  shall  labour  in  vain,  and  the 
folk  in  the  fire,  and  they  shall  be  weary. 

raey  were  so  broad,  that,  as  ancient  htstorians  relate, 
six  chariots  could  be  driven  on  them  abreast ;  or  a  chariot 
and  four  horses  might  pass  and  turn.  They  existed  as 
walls  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  after  the  prophecy 
was  delivered;  and  long  after  the  sentence  of  utter  destruc- 
tion had  gone  forth  against  them,  they  were  numbered 
among  **  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world."  And  what  can 
be  more  wonderful  now,  or  what  could  have  been  more  in- 
*oi<ceivable  by  man,  when  Babylon  was  in  its  strength  and 


glory,  than  that  the  broad  walls  of  Babjrloo  should  be  s9 

utterly  broken  that  it  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty 
that  even  the  slightest  vestige  of  them  exists. 

"  All  accounts  agree,"  says  Mr.  Rich, "  in  the  height  of 
the  walls,  which  was  fifty  cubits,  having  been  reduced  to 
these  dimensions  from  the  prodigious  height  of  three  hmk- 
dred  and  filly  feet"  (formerly  stated,  by  the  lowest  compu- 
tation of  the  length  of  the  cubit,  at  tnree  hundred  feet,) 
"  by  Darius  Hystaspes,  after  the  rebellion  of  the  town,  ia 
order  to  render  it  less  defeasible.  1  have  not  been  fortunate 
enough  to  discover  the  least  trace  of  them  in  any  part  of  the 
ruins  at  Hillah ;  which  is  rather  an  unaccountable  circum- 
stance, considering  that  they  survived  the  final  ruin  of  the 
town,  long  after  which  they  served  as  an  enclosure  for  a 
j^k ;  in  which  comparatively  perfect  state  St.  Jerome  in- 
forms us  they  remained  in  his  time." 

In  the  sixteenth  century  they  were  seen  for  the  last  time 
by  any  Eurooean  traveller,  (so  far  as  the  author  has  been 
able  to  trace,;  before  they  were  finally  so  utterly  broken  as 
totally  to  disappear.  And  it  is  interesting  to  mark  both  the 
time  and  the  manner  in  which  the  walls  of  Babylon,  like 
the  city  of  which  they  were  the  impregnable  yet  unavailing 
defence,  were  brought  down  to  the  grave,  to  be  seen  no 
more. 

"  The  meanwhile,"  as  Rauwolf  describes  them,  "  when 
we  were  lodged  there,  I  considered  and  viewed  this  ascent, 
and  found  that  there  were  two  behind  one  another,"  (He- 
rodotus states  that  there  was  both  an  inner,  or  inferior,  and 
outer  wall,)  "  distinguished  by  a  ditch,  and  extending  them- 
selves like  unto  two  parallel  walls  a  great  way  about,  and  that 
they  were  open  in  some  places,  where  one  might  go  through 
like  gates ;  wherefore  I  believe  that  they  were  the  wall  of 
the  old  town  that  went  about  them ;  and  that  the  places 
where  they  were  open  have  been  anciently  the  gates  (where- 
of there  were  one  hundred)  of  that  town.  And  this  the  rathei 
because  I  saw  in  some  places  under  the  sand  (wherewitblhe 
two  ascents  were  almost  covered)  the  old  wall  plainlyappear." 

The  cities  of  Selencia,  Ctesiphon,  Destagered,  &u&,  and 
anciently  many  others  in  the  vicinity,  together  with  the 
more  modem  towns  of  Mesched  Ali,  Alesched  Hussein,  and 
Hillah,  "  with  towns,  yillages^  and  caravansaries  without 
number,"  have,  in  all  probability,  been  chieflv  built  out  of 
the  walls  of  Babylon.  Like  the  city,  the  walls  have  been 
taken  from  thence^  till  none  of  them  are  left.  The  rains  of 
many  hundred  years,  and  the  waters  coming  tipon  them 
annually  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Euphrates,  have  also, 
in  all  likelihood,  washed  down  the  dust  and  rubbi^  from 
the  broken  and  dilapidated  walls  into  the  ditch  from  which 
they  were  originally  taken,  till  at  last  the  sand  of  the  parch- 
ed desert  has  smoothed  them  into  a  plain,  and  added  the 
place  where  they  stood  to  the  wilderness,  so  that  the  broad 
walls  of  Babylon  are  utUrhy  broken.  And  ^w,  as  the  sub- 
joined evidence,  supplementary  of  what  has  already  been 
adduced,  fully  proves, — it  may  verily  be  said  that  the 
loftiest  walls  ever  built  by  man,  as  well  as  the  "  greatest 
city  on  which  the  sun  ever  shone,"  which  these  walls  snr- 
rounded,  and  the  most  fertile  of  countries,  of  which  Baby- 
lon the  great  was  the  capital  and  the  glory,— have  all  been 
swept  by  the  Lord  of  Hosts   with  the  besom  of  destruction. 

A  chapter  of  sixty  pages  in  length,  of  Mr.  Buckingham's 
Travels  in  Mesopotaniia,  is  entitled.  "Search  after  the 
walls  of  Babylon."  After  a  long  and  firuitless  search,  b« 
discovered  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  ruins,  on  the 
nmmit  of  an  oval  mound  from  seventy  to  eighty  feet  in 
height,  and  from  three  to  four  hundrecT  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, *'  a  mass  of  solid  wall,  about  thirty  feet  in  length,  by 
twelve  or  fifteen  in  thickness,  yet  evidently  once  of  much 
greater  dimensions  each  way,  the  work  NSng,  in  its  pres- 
ent state,  ^rAten  and  incomplete  in  every  ^rti"  and  this 
heap  of  ruin  and  fragment  of  wall  he  coniectured  to  be  a 
part—the  only  part,  if  such  it  be,  that  can  be  discovered — 
of  the  walls  of  Babylon,  so  uUerhf  are  tkey  broken.  Beyond 
this  there  is  not  even  a  pretension  to  the'  discovery  or  any 
part  of  them. 

Captain  Frederick,  of  whose  journey  it  was  the  '*  prin- 
cipal driect  to  search  for  the  remains  of  the  wall  and  ditch 
thai  hacl  compassed  Babylon,"  states,  that  **  neither  of  these 
have  been  seen  by  any  modem  traveller.  All  my  inquiries 
among  the  Arabs,"  he  adds,  "  on  this  stAject,  completely 
&iied  in  producing  the  smallest  effiset  within  the  space 
of  twenty-one  miles  in  length  along  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  twelve  miles  across  it  in  breadth,  I  was  nnablv 
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o  perceive  any  thing  that  could  admit  of  my  imagining 
that  either  a  wall  or  a  ditch  had  existed  within  this  exten- 
sire  area.  If  any  remains  do  exist  of  the  walls,  they  must 
have  heen  of  greater  circumference  than  is  allowed  by 
modern  geographers.  I  may  possibly  have  been  deceived ; 
but  I  .spared  no  pains  to  prevent  it.  I  never  was  em- 
ployed m  ridinff  and  walkmg  less  than  eight  hours  for 
six  successive  oays,  and  upwards  of  twelve  on  the  sev- 
enth." 

Major  Keppei  relates  that  he  and  the  party  who  accom- 
panied him^  "  in  common  with  other  travellers,  had  totally 
failed  in  discovering  any  trace  of  the  city  walls  ;*'  and 
he  adds,  *'the  Divine  predictions  against  Babylon  have 
been  so  literally  fulfilled  in  the  appearance  of  the  ruins, 
that  I  am  dispc«ed  to  give  the  fullest  signification  to  the 
words  of  Jeremiah,— <Atf  hroad  toalls  of  Babylon  shall  be  ut- 
terly broken,^* 

Babylon  shall  be  an  astonishnunl. — Every  one  that  goetk 
by  Babylon  shall  be  astonished.  It  is  impossible  to  thinK  on 
what  Babylon  was,  and  to  be  an  ej^ewitness  of  what  it  is, 
without  astonishment.  On  first  entering  its  ruins,  Sir  Rob- 
ert Ker  Porter  thus  expresses  his  feelings :  **  I  could  not  but 
feel  an  indescribable  awe  in  thus  passing,  as  it  were,  into 
the  gates  of  fallen  Babylon." — "  I  cannot  portray,"  says 
Captain  Mignan,  "  the  overpowering  sensation  of  reveren- 
tial awe  that  possessed  m^  mind  while  contemplating 
the  extent  and  magnitude  or  ruin  and  devastation  on  every 
side." 

How  is  the  hammer  of  the  whole  earth  cut  asunder  I 
How  is  Babylon  become  a  desolation  among  the  nations! 
— The  following  interesiiog  description  has  lately  been 
gi  ven  from  the  spot.  After  speaking  of  the  ruined  embank- 
ment, divided  and  subdivided  again  and  again,  like  a  sort 
of  tangled  network,  over  the  apparently  interminable 
ground-— of  large  and  wide-spreading  morasses— of  ancient 
foundations — and  of  chains  of  undulating  heaps — Sir  Robert 
Ker  Porter  emphatically  adds: — "The  whole  view  was 
particularly  solemn.  The  majestic  stream  of  the  Euphrates, 
wandering  in  solitude,  like  a  pilgrim  monarch  through  the 
silent  ruins  of  his  devastated  kingdom,  still  appeared  a  no- 
ble river,  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  its  aesert-tracked 
course.  Its  banks  were  hoary  with  reeds ;  and  the  gray 
osier  willows  were  yei  there  on  which  the  captives  of  Israel 
hung  up  their  har^,and  while  Jerusalem  was  not,  refused 
to  be  comforted.  But  how  is  the  rest  of  the  scene  changed 
since  then !  At  that  time  those  broken  hills  were  palaces 
— those  long  undulating  mounds,  streets — this  vast  solitude 
filled  wit^  the  busy  subjects  of  the  proud  daughter  of 
the  East. — Now,  wasted  with  misery,  ner  habitations  are 
not  to  be  found-— Sitid  for  herself,  the  worm  is  spread  over 
her,** 

Prom  palaces  converted  into  broken  hills ;— from  streets  to 
long  lines  of  heaps;— from  the  throne  of  the  world  to  sitting 
in  the  dust;  from  the  hum  of  mighty  Babvlon  to  the  death- 
like silence  that  rests  upon  the  grave  to  which  it  is  brought 
down ; — from  the  great  storehouse  of  the  world,  where 
treasures  were  gathered  from  every  quarter,  and  the  prison- 
bouse  of  the  captive  Jews,  where,  not  loosed  to  return  home- 
wards, they  served  in  a  hard  bondage,  to  Babylon  the  spoil 
of  many  nations,  itself  taken  from  thence,  and  nothing  left; 
—from  a  vast  metropolis,  the  place  of  palaces  and  the  glory 
of  kingdoms,  whither  multitudes  ever  flowed,  to  a  dreaded 
and  shunned  spot  not  inhabited  nor  dwelt  in  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  where  even  the  Arabian,  though  the 
son  of  the  desert,  pitches  not  his  tent,  and  where  the  shep 
herds  make  not  their  folds; — from  the  treasures  of  dark- 
ness, and  hidden  riches  of  secret  places,  to  the  taking 
away  of  bricks,  and  to  an  uncovered  nakedness ;— from 
making  the  earth  to  tremble,  and  shaking  kingdoms,  to  b«- 
ing  cast  oat  of  the  grave  like  an  abominable  branch ; — from 
the  many  nations  and  great  kings  from  the  coasts  of  the 
earth  that  have  so  often  come  up  against  Babylon,  to  the 
workmen  that  still  ca.st  her  upas  neaps  and  add  to  the  num- 
ber of  pools  in  the  ruins ; — from  the  immense  artificial 
lake,  many  miles  in  circumference,  by  means  of  which  the 
annual  rising  of  the  Euphrates  was  regulated  and  restrain- 
ed, to  these  pools  of  water,  a  few  yards  round,  dug  by  the 
workmen,  and  filled  by  the  river ;— from  the  first  and  great- 
est of  temples  to  a  burnt  mountain  desohite  for  ever ;  from 
the  golden  image,  forty  feet  in  height,  which  stood  on  the 
top  of  the  temple  of  Belus,  t  ^  afl  the  graven  images  of  her 
gods,  that  are  broken  unto  th '  ground  and  mingled  with  the 


dust ; — from  the  splendid  and  luxuriant  festivals  of  Baby- 
lonian monarchs,  the  noise  of  the  viols,  the  pomp  of  Bel- 
shazzar's  feast,  and  the  godless  revelry  of  a  tnousand  lords 
drinking  out  or  the  Rolden  vessels  that  had  been  taken  from 
Zion,  to  the  cry  of  wild  beasts,  the  creeping  of  doleful 
creatures  of  which  their  desolate  houses  and  pleasant  palaces 
are  full,  the  nestling  of  owls  in  cavities,  the  dancing  of 
wild  goats  on  the  ruinousf  mound  as  on  a  rock,  and  the 
dwellmg-place  of  dragons  and  of  venomous  reptiles ;~ 
from  arch  upon  arch,  and  terrace  upon  terrace,  till  the  hang- 
ing gardens  of  Babylon  rose  like  a  mountain,  down  to  the 
stones  of  the  pit  now  disclosed  to  view ; — from  the  palaces 
of  princes  who  sat  on  the  mount  of  the  congregation,  and 
thought  in  the  pride  of  their  hearts  to  exalt  themselves 
above  the  stars  of  Gk)d,  to  heaps  cut  down  to  the  ground, 
perforated  as  the  raiment  of  those  that  are  slain,  and  as  a 
carcass  trodden  under  feet ; — from  the  broad  walls  of  Baby- 
lon, in  all  their  height,  as  Cyrus  camped  against  them 
round  about,  seeking  in  vain  a  single  pomt  where  congre- 
gated nations  could  scale  the  walls  or  force  an  opening,  to 
the  untraceable  spot  on  which  the?  stood,  where  there  is 
nothing  left  to  turn  aside,  or  impede  in  their  course,  the 
worms  that  cover  it ; — and  finallv,  from  Babylon  the  great, 
the  wonder  of  the  world,  to  fallen  Babjlun,  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  who  goby  it ; — in  extremes  like  these,  whatever 
changes  they  involve',  and  by  whatever  instrumentality  they 
may  have  been  wrought  out,  there  is  not  to  this  hour,  in 
this  most  marvellous  history  of  Babylon,  a  single  fact  that 
mav  not  most  appropriately  be  ranked  under  a  prediction, 
ana  that  does  not  taliv  entirely  with  its  express  and  precise 
fulfilment,  while  at  the  same  time  they  all  united  show,  as 
may  now  be  seen, — reading  the  judgments  to  the  very  letter, 
ana  looking  to  the  facts  as  they  are, — ^the  destruction  which 
has  come  from  the  Almighty  upon  Babylon. 

Has  not  ev^ry  purpose  of  the  Lord  been  performed 
against  Babylon  1  And  having  so  clear  illustrations  of  the 
facts  before  us,  what  mortal  shall  ^ve  a  ne^tive  answer 
to  the  questions,  subjoined  by  their  omniscient  Author  to 
these  very  prophecies  1—"  who  hath  declared  this  from 
ancient  time  1  Who  hath  told  it  from  that  time  1  Have 
not  I,  the  Lord  1  and  there  is  no  god  beside  me ;— declar- 
ing^ the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  from  ancient  times  the 
things  that  are  not  yet  done — saying,  my  counsel  shall 
stand,  and  I  will  do  all  my  pleasure."  Is  it  possible  that 
there  can  be  any  attestation  of  the  truth  of  prophecy,  if  it 
be  not  witnessed  herel  Is  there  any  spot  on  earth  which 
has  undergone  a  more  complete  transformation  t  "  The 
records  of  the  human  race,"  it  has  been  said  with  truth,  "  do 
not  present  a  contrast  more  striking  than  that  between  the 
primeval  magnificence  of  Babylon  and  its  long  desolation." 
Its  ruins  have  of  late  been  carefully  and  scrupulously  ex- 
amined by  difierent  nativesof  Britain,  of  un impeached  vera- 
city, and  the  result  of  every  research  is  a  more  striking 
demonstration  of  the  literal  accomplishment  of  every  pre- 
diction. How  few  spots  are  there  on  eahh  of  which  we 
have  so  clearand  faithful  apicture  as  prophecy  gave  offallen 
Babylon,  at  a  time  when  no  spot  on  earth  resembled  it  less 
.than  its  present  desolate  solitary  site !  Or  could  any  pro- 
phecies resnecting  any  single  place  have  been  more  precise, 
or  wonderuil,  or  numerous,  or  true, — or  more  gradually 
accomplished  throughout  many  generations  1  And  when 
they  look  at  what  Babylon  was,  and  what  it  is,  and  perceive 
the  minute  realization  of  them  all — may  not  nations  learn 
wisdom,  may  not  tyrants  tremble,  ana  may  not  skeptics 
think  1 — Keith. 

Ver.  62.  Then  shalt  thou  say,  O  Lord,  thou  haat 
spoken  against  this  place,  to  cut  it  ofl^  that  none 
snail  remain  in  it,  neither  man  nor  beast,  but 
that  it  shall  be  desolate  for  ever. 

The  course  of  the  Tigris  through  Babylonia,  instead  of 
being  adorned,  as  of  old,  with  cities  and  towns,  is  marked 
with  the  sites  of  "  ancient  ruins.**  Sitace,  Sabata,  Narisa, 
Puchera,  Sendia  "  no  longer  exist.**  A  succession  of  lon- 
gitudinal mounds,  crossed  at  right  angles  by  others,  mark 
the  supposed  site  of  Artemita,  or  Destagered.  Its  once 
luxuriant  gardens  are  covered  with  grass ;  and  a  higher 
mound  distinguishes  "  the  royal  residence**  from  the  ancient 
streets.  Extensive  ridges  ana  mounds,  (near  to  Houmania,) 
varying  in  height  and  extent,  are  seen  branching  in  every 
direction.    A  wall,  with  sixteen  bastions,  is  the  only  m¥* 
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morial  of  ApoUonia.  The  once  ma^ni6cent  Seleucia  is 
now  a  scene  of  desolation.  There  is  noi  a  single  entire 
boiiding,  but  the  country  is  strewed  for  miles  with  frag- 
ments of  decayed  buildings.  "  As  far,"  says  Major  Eep- 
pei|  '*  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  horizon  presented  a  bro- 
ken line  of  mounds ;  the  whole  of  this  place  was  a  desert 
flat."  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Tigris,  where  Ctesiphon 
its  rival  stood,  besides  fra^ents  of  walls  and  broken  masses 
of  brick- workj  and  remams  of  vast  structures  encumbered 
with  heaps  of  earth,  there  is  one  magnificent  monument 
of  antiquity, "  In  a  remarkably  perfect  state  of  preservation," 
"  a  large  and  noble  file  of  building,  the  front  of  which  pre- 
sents to  view  a  wall  three  hundred  feet  in  length,  adorned 
with  four  rows  of  arched  recesses,  with  a  central  arch,  in 
span  eighty-six  feel,  and  above  a  hundred  feel  high,  sun- 
ported  by  walls  sixteen  feet  thick,  and  leading  to  a  hall 
which  extends  to  the  depth  of  one  hundred  and  fiAy-six 
feet,"  the  width  of  the  building.  A  great  part  of  the  back 
wall,  and  of  the  roof,  is  broken  down ;  but  that  which  re- 
mains "  still  appears  much  larger  than  Westminster  Ab- 
bey." It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  lofly  palace  of  Chos- 
roes  j  but  there  desolation  now  reigns.  *'  On  the  site  of 
Ctesiphon,  the  smallest  insect  under  heaven  would  not  find 
a  single  blade  of  grass  wherein  to  hide  itself,  nor  one  drop 
of  water  to  allay  its  thirst."  In  the  rear  of  the  palace,  and 
attached  to  it,  are  mounds  two  miles  in  circumference,  in- 
dicating the  utter  desolation  of  buildings  formed  to  minis- 
ter to  liixury.  But,  in  the  words  of  Captain  Mignan,  "  such 
is  the  extent  of  the  irregular  mounds  and  oillocks  that 
overspread  the  site  of  these  renowned  cities,  that  it  would 
occupv  some  months  to  take  the  bearings  and  dimensions 
of  eacn  with  accuracy." 

While  the  ancient  cities  of  CkdUea  are  thus  desolate^  the 
^ites  of  others  cannot  be  discovered,  or  have  not  been  visit- 
ed, as  none  pass  thereby ;  the  more  modem  cities,  which 
flourished  under  the  empire  of  califs,  are  "  all  in  ruins." 
The  second  Bagdad  has  not  indeed  yet  shared  the  fate  of 
the  first.  And  Hillah — a  town  of  comparatively  modem 
date,  near  to  the  site  of  Babylon,  but  in  the  gardens  of  which 
there  is  not  the  least  vestige  of  ruins — ^yet  exists.  Bui  the 
former,  '*  ransacked  by  massacre,  devastation,  and  oppres- 
sion, during  several  hundred  years,"  has  been ''  graaually 
reduced  from  being  a  rich  and  powerful  city  to  a  state  of 
comparative  poverty,  and  the  feeblest  means  of  defence." 
And  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter,  about  eight  or  ten 
thousand,  it  is  said  that  "  if  any  thing  could  identify  the 
modern  inhabitants  of  Hillah  as  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Babylonians,  it  would  be  their  extreme  profligacy, 
for  which  they  are  notorious  even  among  their  immoral 
neighbours."  They  give  no  sign  of  repentance  and  refor- 
mation to  warrant  the  hope  that  judgment,  so  long  con- 
tinued upon  others,  will  cease  from  them ;  or  that  they  are 
the  people  that  shall  escape.  Twenty  years  have  not  passed 
since  towns  in  Chaldea  nave  been  ravaged  and  pillaged  by 
the  Wahabees ;  and  so  lately  as  1823,  the  town  of  Sheere- 
ban  '*  was  sacked  and  ruined  by  the  Coords,"  and  reduced 
to  desolation.  Indications  of  ruined  cities,  whether  of  a 
remote  or  more  recent  period,  abound  throughout  the  land. 
The  process  of  destraction  is  still  completing.  Gardens 
which  studded  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  have  very  recently 
disappeared,  and  mingled  with  the  desert, — and  conceming 
the  cUies  also  of  CAaliiea  the  word  is  true  that  they  are  des- 
olations. For  "ihe  whole  country  is  strewed  over  with  the 
debris  of  Grecian,  Roman,  and  Arabian  towns,  confound- 
ed in  the  same  mass  of  rubbish." 

Bui  while  these  lie  in  indiscriminate  rains,  the  chief  of 
the  cities  of  Chaldea,  the  first  in  name  and  in  power  (hat 
ever  existed  in  the  world,  bears  many  a  defines  mark  of 
the  judgments  of  heaven.  The  progressive  and  predicted 
decline  of  Babylon  the  great,  till  it  ceased  to  be  a  city,  has 
already  been  briefly  detailed.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  a  small  portion  of  it  was  inhabited,  and  the 
far  greater  part  was  cultivated.  It  diminished  as  Seleucia 
increased,  and  the  latter  became  the  greater  city.  In  the 
second  century  nothing  but  the  walls  remained.  It  became 
gradually  a  great  desert;  and,  in  the  fourth  century,  its  walls, 
lepaired  for  that  purpose,  formQd  an  enclosure  for  wild 
beasts,  and  Babylon  was  converted  into  a  field  for  the  chase 
—a  hunting-place  for  the  pastime  of  the  Persian  monarchs. 
The  name  and  the  remnant  were  cut  off"  from  Babylon ; 
and  there  is  a  blank,  during  the  interval  of  many  ages,  in 
'.hf  kistfurv  of  its  mutilated  remains  and  of  its  moaldering 


decay.  It  remained  long  in  the  possession  of  the  Saracens  j 
and  abundant  evidence  has  since  been  given,  that  evcrj 
feature  of  its  prophesied  desolation  is  now  distinctly  visi* 
ble — for  the  most  ancient  historians  bore  not  a  clearer  tes- 
timony to  facts  confirmatory  of  the  prophecies  relative  to 
its  first  siege  and  capture  by  Cvrus,  than  the  latest  travel- 
lers bear  to  the  fulfilment  of  toose  which  refer  to  its  final 
and  permanent  min.  The  identity  of  its  site  has  been  com- 
pletely established.  And  the  train  of  every  general  and  oi 
every  particular  prediction  is  now  so  clearly  demonstrated, 
that  a  simple  exhibition  of  the  facts  precludles  the  possibili- 
ty of  any  cavil,  and  supersedes  the  necessity  of  any  rea- 
soning on  the  subiect. 

It  is  not  merely  the  general  desolation  of  Babvlon,— 
however  much  that  alone  would  have  surpassed^ all  numan 
foresight,— which  ihe  Lord  declared  by  the  mouth  of  his 

Srophets.  In  their  visum,  they  saw  nol  more  clearly,  nor 
enned  more  precisely,  the  future  history  of  Babylon,  from 
ihe  height  of  its  glory  to  the  oblivion  of  its  name,  than  they 
saw  and  depicted  fallen  Babylon  as  now  it  lies,  and  as,  in 
the  nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  it  has,  for  the 
first  time,  been  fully  described.  And  now  when  an  end 
haS'Come  upon  Babylon,  after  a  long  succession  of  ages  has 
wrought  out  its  utter  desolation,  lx>th  the  pen  and  the  pen- 
cil of  travellers,  who  have  traversed  and  inspected  its  ruins, 
must  be  combined,  in  order  to  delineate  wliat  the  word  of 
God,  bv  the  prophets,  told  from  the  beginning  that  that  end 
would  be. 

Trath  ever  scorns  the  discordant  pnd  encumbering  aid  ol 
error:  but '.o diverge  in  the  least  from  the  most  precise  facts 
would  here  weaken  and  destroy  the  argument ;  for  the  pre- 
dictions correspond  not  closely  with  an  v  thing,  except  alone 
with  the  express  and  literal  reality.  To  swerve  from  it,  is, 
in  the  same  dezree,  to  vary  from  them :  and  any  misrepre- 
sentation woulcf  be  no  less  hurtful  than  iniquitous.  But  the 
actual  fact  renders  any  exaggeration  impossible,  and  any 
fiction  poor.  Fancy  could  not  nave  feigned  a  contrast  more 
complete,  nor  a  destraction  greater,  than  that  which  has 
come  from  the  Almighty  upon  Babylon.  And  though  the 
greatest  city  on  which  the  sun  ever  shone  be  now  a  des4h 
uUe  wUdemess.  there  is  scarcely  any  spot  on  earth  more 
clearly  defined — ^and  none  could  be  more  accurately  delin- 
eated by  the  hands  of  a  draftsman— than  the  scene  of  Baby- 
lon's desolation  is  set  before  us  in  the  very  words  of  the 
prophets;  and  no  words  could  now  be  chosen  like  unto 
these,  which,  for  two  thousand  five  hundred  years,  have 
been  its  "  burden"— the  burden  which  now  it  bears. 
^  Such  is  the  multiplicity  of  prophecies  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  facts,  that  the  very  abundance  of  evidenca  increases 
the  difi!culty  of  arranging,  in  a  condensed  form,  and  thus 
appropriating  its  specific  fulfilment  to  each  precise  and 
separate  prediction,  and  many  of  them  may  be  viewed  con- 
nectedly. All  who  have  visited  Babylon  concur  in  ac- 
knowledging or  testifying  that  the  desolation  is  exactly  such 
as  was  foretold.  They,  in  general,  apply  the  more  promi- 
nent predictions;  and,  in  minute  details,  they  sometimes 
unconsciously  adopt,  without  any  allusion  or  reference,  the 
very  words  of  inspiration. 

Babylon  is  wholly  desolate.  It  has  become  heaps — It  is 
cut  down  to  the  ground — ^brought  do^m  to  the  grave — trod- 
den on — uninhabited — its  foundations  fallen — its  walls 
thrown  down,  and  utterly  broken —its  loftiest  edifices  rolled 
down  from  the  rocks-Ahe  golden  city  has  ceased — ^ihe 
worms  are  spread  under  it,  and  the  worms  cover  it,  &c. 
There  the  Arabian  pitches  not  his  tent ;  there  the  shep- 
herds make  not  their  folds;  but  wild  beasts  of  the  desert 
lie  there,  and  their  houses  are  flill  of  doleful  creatures,  and 
owls  dwell  there,  &c.  It  is  a  posse^^sion  for  the  bittern,  and 
a  dwelling-place  for  dragons ;  a  wilderness,  a  drv  land,  and 
a  desert ;  a  burnt  mountain ;  pools  of  water ;  spoiled,  empty, 
nothing  left,  utterly  destroyed ;  every  one  that  goeth  by  is 
astonished,  &c. 

Babylon  skaU  become  heaps.  Babylon,  the  glory  of  kin1^ 
doms,  is  now  the  greatest  of  rains.  Immense  tumuli  oi 
temples,  palaces,  and  human  habitations  of  every  descrip- 
tion, are  everywhere  seen,  and  from  long  and  varied  lines 
of  ruins,  which,  in  some  places,  rather  resemble  natural 
hills  than  mtmnds  which  cover  the  remains  of  great  and 
splendid  edifices.  Those  buildings  which  were  once  the 
labour  of  slaves  and  the  pride  of  kings,  are  now  misshapen 
heaps  of  rubbish.  "  The  whole  face  of  the  countrr  is  cov- 
ered with  vestiges  of  building,  m  some  places  cofnsisting  o 


JEREMIAH. 


ifigares, 

ntietr,  ood  extent,  u  lo  involTc  the  person  who  should 
b&ve  hirmed  any  theory  in  ineitricable  coufhsion."  Long 
mound; ,  lunDiDg  fVom  QOith  lo  south,  are  crossed  bv  oiben 
from  east  lo  west:  and  are  only  distinguished  by  their 
form,  dir^clion,  aod  number,  from  the  decayed  banks  of 
cuisls.    The  grealer  pan  of  the  moimds  are  certainly  the 


s  of  buildings,  originally  disposed  in  streets,  and 

g  each  other  al  riehi  angles.     The  more  distinct 

and  prominent  of  these  "  heaps"  are  dooble,  or  lie  in  par- 


allel lines,  each  ezeeediug  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  _.. . 
iniersected  by  cross  passages,  in  such  a  manner  as  U>  place 
beyond  a  doubt  the  fact  of  their  being  rows  of  houses  or 
«reets  ^lleo  lo  decay.  Sach  was  Ihe  form  of  the  sireets 
of  Babylon,  leading  towards  the  gales ;  and  such  are  now 
the  lines  of  heaps—-"  There  are  ^so,  in  some  places,  two 
hollow  channels,  and  Ihree  mounds,  running  parallel  lo 
each  other  for  a  considerable  distance,  the  central  mound 
being,  in  snch  cases,  a  broader  and  fi&UeT  itass  than  the 
other  two,  as  if  there  had  been  two  streets  going  parallel 
Co  each  other,  Ihe  central  range  of  houses  which  divided 
Ibem  bein^  twice  the  size  of  the  others,  from  their  being 
donble  residences,  with  a  front  and  door  of  entrance  lo 
face  each  avenue."  "Iiregnlar  hillocla  and  monnds, 
formtd  ovtT  masses  of  mills,  present  at  every  step  memo- 
rials of  the  past." 

From  the  temple  of  Belos  and  the  two  royal  palaces,  to 
Ihe  streets  of  the  city  and  single  dwellings,  ail  have  beeemt 
ktapi;  and  the  only  difference  or  gradation  now  is,  from 
the  vast  and  solid  masses  of  ruias  which  look  like  moun- 
tains, lo  the  slight  moond  that  is  scarcely  elevated  above 
the  plain.  Ballon  UfaUta,  literally  riLLSM  h>  sach  a  de- 
gree that  those  who  stand  on  its  site  and  look  oh  numerous 
parallel  mounds,  wilh  a  hollow  space  between,  are  some- 
limes  at  a  loss  to  distingaijjh  between  the  remains  of  a 
street  or  a  canal,  or  to  tell  where  the  crowds  frequented  or 
where  the  waters  flowed.  BabyUm  U/oIUa,  till  its  mins 
cannot  Citl  lower  than  they  lie.  S  U  ciii  downlo  tkc  gramui. 
Ber  frmdaluMi  art  faiita ;  and  the  mios  ie.ii  not  on  them. 
Its  palaces,  temples,  streets,  and  houses,  lie  "  Imried  in  shape- 
less heaps."  And  "  the  view  of  Babylon,"  as  taken  from 
the  spot,  is  truly  a  piclnraof  otter  desolation,  presenting  its 
Ataps  to  the  eye.  and  showing  how,  as  if  literally  buried 
under  them,  Babyltm  isbmgU  d^nm^  to  tin  grave. 

Cait  luTup  03  ktapt.  Mr.  Rich,  in  describing  a  grand 
heap  of  mins,  the  shape  of  which  is  nearly  a  square  of  seven 
hnndred  yards  in  length  and  breadth,  slates  that  the  workmen 

Eerce  into  it  in  every  direction,  in  search  of  bricks,  "hoi- 
wing  out  deep  ravmes  and  pits,  and  thraniing  up  the  rub- 
bish in  ktaps  on  the  surface."    "  The  summit  of  the  Kasr" 


>/ruibuk." 

Let  witking  nf  ktr  bt  Ufl.    Vast .  . 

nma  renains  of^ancivnt  Babylon.    All  its  grandea 


\eaai)uU 


pan«d;  ail  In  treasures  have  beat  spoiled;  all  Its  excel- 
lence  baa  ntlerly  vanished ;  the  ve^y  heaps  are  searched 

for  bricks,  when  nothing  elM  can  be  found  -,  even  these  are 
lut  left  wherever  they  can  be  taken  away,  aud  Babylon  has 
(or  agea  been  "  a  quarry  above  groncd,  ready  to  the  band 
of  every  soccessive  despoiler.  Without  the  most  remote 
allusion  lo  this  prophecy.  Captain  Mignan  describes  a  mound 
attached  to  the  palace  ninety  yards  in  breath  bv  half  that  in 
height,  the  whole  of  which  is  deeply  furrowed,  in  the  sama 
manner  as  the  generality  of  the  monnds.  "  The  ground  it 
extremely  soft,  and  tiresome  lo  walk  over,  and  appears 
CBttpUUlif  tximated  of  all  its  bnildlng  materials :  noUtiw 
(UB  U  left  save  one  towering  hill,  the  earth  of  which  ts 
mixed  wtlh  /ro^stenli  of  broken  brick,  red  varnished  pot- 
tery, tile,  bitumen,  morlar,  glass,  shells,  and  pieces  of 
mother-of-pearl"— worthless  fragments,  of  no  value  to  the 
pooresL  I^cmliena  siali  ski  be  tain — ttt  nMing  nf  ier 
It  left.  One  traveller  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
passed  over  the  site  of  ancient  Babylon,  wilhoat  being  con- 
scious of  having  traversed  it. 
While  tbe  workmen  out  krrwai  ieapi  in  piling  np  the 
ibbLsh  while  excavating  for  brick,  that  tbey  may  lake  ihem 


the  Euphrates,  and,  annually  filled,  they  are  not  dried  np 
throughout  theyear.  Deep  cavities  are  also  formed  by  the 
Arabs,  when  digging  for  hidden  treasure.  The  ground  is 
sometimes  covered  with  peoli  of  water  in  the  hollows."  SU 
tut  lit  dti^,  tUmlU  grinind,  O  daughUr  of  tke  (^atdeant. 
The  turface  of  Ihe  mounds,  which  funn  all  ihai  remains  of 
Babylon,  contisis  ftf  decomposed  buildings  reduced  lo  dust ; 
and  over  all  the  ancient  streets  and  habitations  there  is  lit- 
erally nothing  but  the  dust  of  Ihe  ground  on  which  to  sit. 
Tiy  naitdneis  AaU  be  ttnatvered.  "  Our  path,"  says  Cap 
lain  Mignau,  "  lay  through  the  great  mass  of  rained  heSna 
on  the  site  of  isbmnken  Babvlon.'  And  I  am  perfectly 
incapable  of  conveying  an  adequate  idea  of  the  dreary, 
lonely  naVedness  that  appeared  before  me." — Ebtb. 

CHAPTER  UL 
Ver.  21.  And  concerning  the  pillara,  the  height 
of  one  pillar  wim  eighteen  cubits,  and  a  fillet  of 
twelve  cubits  did  compass  it ;  and  the  thickneaa 
thereof  uoj  four  ficgera;  it  tmu hollow. 

In  the  same  way  do  Ihe  people  of  the  East  speak  of  any 
thing  which  is  less  in  measure  than  a  sput.  "  What  height 
are  yonr  pepper  vines  1"—  "  About  two  fingers."  "  When 
the  rice  tiecomes  five  fingers  in  height  we  shall  waul  more 
rain."  That  which  is  less  than  a  finger  is  spoken  ofasa 
f  rain  of  rice ;  the  next  gradation  is  an  cUk,  i.  e.  gingelly 
seed  i  Ihe  next  is  a  mustard  seed;  and  the  last  an  «««,  L  e 
an  atom. — RoBKara. 


LAMENTATIONS  OF  JEREMIAH. 


CHAPTER  L 
Ver.  1.  How  doth  the  city  sit  solitary  that  wot 
full  of  people  1  how  is  she  become  as  a  widow  1 
she  that  was  great  among  the  nations,  and 
princess  among  the  provinces,  how  is  she  be- 
come tributary  I 

Jernsalem  had  been  sacked  by  a  ruthless  foe,  and  her 
sons  had  l>een  carried  off  to  Babylon.  "As  a  widow." 
When  a  hasband  dies,  the  solitary  widow  takes  off  her 
marriage  jewels,  and  other  ornaments;  ker  kead  is  shaved  I 
and  she  sits  down  in  the  dost  to  bewail  her  lamentable 
condition.  In  the  book  Scanda  Parana,  it  is  said,  after  the 
splendid  city  of  Knpera  had  been  plundered  by  the  cmel 
Assurs,  "  the  city  deprired  of  its  riches  by  the  pillage  of  the 
Assun;,  resembled  tbe  winow  I"  Jerusalem  became  as  a 
widow  in  her  loneliness  bemoaning  her  departed  lord/— 

ROBEBTS. 

Ver.  3.  Judah  is  gone  into'  captivity,  because  of 
affliction,  and  because  of  grstt  servitude ;  she 
dwelleth  among  the  heathen,  she  findeth  no 
rest :  all  her  persecutors  overlook  her  between 
the  straits. 

It  was  the  practice  with  those  who  hnntei  wild  beasts  to 
drive  them,  if  possible,  into  some  strait  and  narrow  pas- 
sage, that  they  might  more  effectually  take  them,  as  in  such 
a  situation  an  escape  could  hardly  be  effected.  It  is  to  this 
circumstance  that  the  prophet  alludes  in  these  words. — 
BuRnsK. 

Yer.  11.  All  her  people  sigh,  thejr  seek  bread; 
'    they  have  given  their  pleasant  things  for  meat 

to  relieve  the  soul :  see,  O  Lord,  and  consider; 

for  I  am  become  vile. 

What  a  melancholy  picture  have  we  here  I  the  captives, 
it  appears,  had  been  allowed,  or  they  had  concealed,  some 
of  their  "pleasant  things"  their  jewels,  and  were  now 
obliged  to  part  with  them  for  food.  What  a  view  we  also 
have  here  of  the  cruelt)^  of  the  vile  Babylonians!  The 
people  of  the  East  retain  their  little  valuables,  such  as 
jewels  and  rich  robes,  to  the  last  extremity.  To  part  with 
that,  which  has,  perhaps,  been  a  kind  of  beir-loom  in 
the  family,  is  like  parting  with  life.  Have  they  sold 
the  last  wreck  of  their  other  property;  are  they  on  the 
verge  of  death ;  the  emaciated  members  of  the  family  are 
called  together,  and  some  one  undertakes  the  heart-rending 
task  of  proposing  such  a  bracelet,  or  armlet,  or  anklet,  or 
ear-ring,  or  the  pendant  of  the  forehead,  to  l>e  sold.  For  a 
moment  all  are  silent,  till  the  mother  or  daughters  burst 
into  tears,  and  then  the  contending  feelings  of  hunger,  and 
love  for  their  "  pleasant  things,"  alternately  prevail.  In 
general  the  conclusion  is,  to  pled^,  and  not  to  sell,  their 
much-loved  ornaments ;  but  such  is  the  rapacity  of  those 
who  have  mouey,  and  such  the  extreme  penury  of  those 
who  have  once  fallen,  they  seldom  regain  them.  Numbers 
give  their  j'ewels  to  others  to  keep  for  them,  and  never  see 
them  more.  I  recollect  a  person  came  to  the  mission 
house,  and  brought  a  large  casket  of  jewels  for  me  to  keep 
in  our  iron  chest.  The  valuable  gems  were  shown  to  me 
one  bf  one:  but  I  declined  receiving  them,  because  I  had 
heard  that  ine  person  was  greatly  inaebted  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  was  led  to  suspect  the  object  was  to  defraud  the 
crdttor.  They  were  then  taken  to  another  person,  who 
received  them, — decamped  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country, 
and  the  whole  of  the  property  was  lost,  both  to  the  iadivida** 
al  Siid  the  creditors. — Roberts. 


Ver.  17.  »Zion  spreadeth  forth  her  hands,  ama 
there  u  none  to  comfort  her :  the  Lord  hath 
commanded  concerning  Jacob,  thai  his  adver- 
saries shotdd  be  roundabout  him:  Jerusalem 
is  as  a  menstruous  woman  among  them. 

What  a  graphic  view  we  have  here  of  a  person  in  distress! 
See  that  poor  widow  looking  at  the  dead  oody  of  her  hus- 
band, as  the  people  take  it  from  the  house :  she  spreads 
forth  her  hands  to  their  utmost  extent,  and  piteonsly  be- 
wails her  condition.  The  last  allusion  in  the  verse  is  veiy 
common.— Roberts. 

CHAPTER  II. 
Yer.  1.  How  hath  the  Lord  covered  the  daugh- 
ter of  Zion  with  a  cloud  in  his  anger,  and  cast 
down  from  heaven  unto  the  earth  the  beauty  of 
Israel,  and  remembered  not  his  footstool  in  the 
day  of  his  anger. 

Those  who  are  in  favour  with  the  king,  or  those  who 
obey  him,  sre  called  his  footstool.  But  the  figure  is  also 
used  in  a  degrading  sense.  Thus,  do  two  men  quarrel, 
one  says  to  the  other,  **  I  will  make  thee  my  footstool. 
"  Ah !  my  lord,  be  not  angry  with  me,  how  long  have  I 
been  your  footstool  V*  **  I  be  that  fellow's  footstool  1  Never ! 
Was  he  not  footstool  to  my  father  1"— Robbrts. 

Ver.  15.  All  that  pass  by  clap  their  hands  at  thee; 
they  hiss  and  wag  their  head  at  the  daughter 
of  Jerusalem,  saying.  Is  this  the  city  that  men 
call  The"  perfection  of  beauty.  The  joy  of  the 
whole  earth  ? 

See  on  Job  27. 23. 

The  vulgar,  the  low  triumph  of  a  victorions  party,  in  the 
East,  is  extremely  galling;  there  is  nothing  like  moaeration 
or  forbearance  in  the  victors.  No,  they  have  recoaree  tc 
every  contemptuous  and  brutal  method  to  degrade  their 
fallen  foe.  Uas  one  party  triumphed  over  another  in  a 
court  of  law,  or  in  some  personal  conflict,  the  conqneron 
shout  loud,  "Aha!  aha  I  fallen,  fallen;"  and  then  go 
close  to  the  vanquished,  and"  clap  their  hands.  "^Roberts. 

Oriental  females  express  their  respect  for  i>ersons  ot 
high  rank,  by  gently  applying  one  of  their  hands  to  their 
mouths ;  a  custom  which  seems  to  have  existed  from  time 
immemoriaL  In  some  of  the  towns  of  Barbary,  the  lead- 
ers of  the  sacred  caravans  are  received  with  loud  acclama- 
tions, and  every  expression  of  the  warmest  regard.  The 
women  view  the  parade  from  the  tops  of  the  houses,  and  testify 
their  satisfaction  by  striking  their  four  fingers  on  their  lips 
as  fast  as  they  can,  all  the  while  making  a  joyful  noise. 
The  sacred  writers  perhaps  allude  to  this  custoin,  in  those 
passages  where  clapping  the  hand  in  the  singular  nnmber 
IS  mentioned.  Striking  one  hand  smartly  upon  the  other, 
which  we  call  clapping  the  hands,  was  also  used  to  express 
joy,  in  the  same  manner  as  among  ourselves ;  bnt  in  the 
East  it  appears  to  have  been  generally  employed  to  dcnoir 
a  malignant  satisfaction,  a  triumphant  or  insulting  joy. 
In  this  way,  the  enemies  of  Jerusalem  expressed  their 
satisfaction,  at  the  fall  of  that  grsat  and  powerful  eity.~ 
Paxton. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Ver.  7.  He  hath  hedged  me  about,  thai  I  cannot 

get  out :  he  hath  made  my  chain  heavy. 

This  figure  is  taken  fh>m  a  prisoner  havinir  a  heavy 
chain  to  drag  as  he  goes  along.    Husbands  sometimet 
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speak  of  their  wives  as  a  chain.  Thus,  is  a  man  inrited 
to  a  distant  country ;  he  asks  in  reply.  *'  How  can  I  come  1 
my  wife  has  made  my  chain  heavy/  "  My  husband,  my 
husband,  you  sliall  not  go;  my  weeping  shall  make  yoor 
chain  heavy."  A  man  m  great  trouble  asks,  Who  will 
break  this  sa/l^ale?  i.  e.  chain.  *'My  chain,  mv  chain, 
who  will  brealnhis  chain  V  **  Have  you  heard  Y aravar's 
chain  is  broken  1  He  is  dead  t  Who  will  make  another 
chain  for  himl"— Robdits. 

Yer.  15.  He  hath  filled  me  with  bitterness,  he 
hath  made  me  drunken  with  wormwood. 

**  Wicked,  wicked  son,"  says  the  disappointed  mother, 
**  I  expected  to  have  had  pleasure  from  thee,  bA  thou  hast 
ffiven  me  kaaapu/'  i.  e.  bitterness.  "Shall  I  go  to  his 
house  to  live  on  bitterness  V*  "  Who  can  make  tms  bitter^ 
ness  sweet  1" — Roi 


CHAPTER  IV. 
Yer.  5.  They  that  did  feed  delicately  are  desolate 
in  the  streets ;  they  that  were  brought  up  in 
scarlet  embrace  dunghills. 

In  preparing  their  victuals,  the  Orientals  are,  from  the 
extreme  scarcity  of  wood  in  many  countries,  reduced  to 
use  cow-dung  for  fuel.  At  Aleppo,  the  inhabitants  use 
wood  and  charcoal  in  their  rooms,  but  heat  their  baths 
with  cow-dung,  the  parings  of  fruit,  and  other  things  of  a 
similar  kind,  which  they  employ  people  to  gather  for  that 
pu  rpose.  In  Egypt,  according  to  Pitts,  the  scare!  ty  of  wood 
IS  so  great,  that  at  Cairo  they  commonly  heat  their  ovens 
with  horse  or  cow  dung,  or  dirt  of  the  streets ;  what  wood 
they  have  being  brought  from  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea, 
and  sold  by  weight.  Chardin  attests  the  same  fact ;  '*  The 
eastern  people  always  use  cow-dung  for  baking,  boiling  a 
pot,  and  dressing  all  kinds  of  victuals  that  are  easilv  cook- 
ed, especially  in  countries  that  have  hot  little  wood;"  and 
Dr.  Rossel  remarks,  in  a  note,  that  "  the  Arabs  carefully 
collect  the  dtmg  of  the  sheep  and  camel,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  cow ;  and  that  the  dung,  ofials,  and  other  matters,  used 
in  the  be^ios,  after  having  been  new  gathered  in  the  streets, 
are  carried  out  of  the  city,  and  laid  in  great  heaps  to  drv, 
where  they  become  verv  offensive.  They  are  intolerably 
disagreeable,  while  drymg,  in  the  town  adjoining  to  the 
bagnios ;  and  are  so  at  all  times  when  it  rains,  though  thev 
be  stacked,  pressed  hard  together,  and  thatched  at  top.'' 
These  statements  exhibit,  in  a  very  strong  light,  the  extreme 
misery  of  the  Jews,  who  escaped  from  the  devouring  sword 
of  Neouchadnezzar:  "  They  that  feed  delicately,  are  desol- 
ate in  the  streets;  they  that  were  brought  op  in  scarlet, 
embrace  dunghills."  To  embrace  dunghills,  is  a  species 
of  wretchedness,  perhaps  unknown  to  us  in  the  history  of 
modern  warfare ;  but  it  presents  a  dreadful  and  appalling 
image,  when  the  circumstances  to  which  it  alludes  are  re- 
collected. What  can  be  imagined  more  distressing  to  those 
who  lived  delicately,  than  to  wander  without  food  in  the 
streets  1  What  more  disgusting  and  terrible  to  those  who 
had  been  clothed  in  rich  and  splendid  garments,  than  to  be 
forced,  by  the  destruction  of  their  palaces,  to  seek  shelter 
among  stacks  of  dung,  the  filth  ana  stench  of  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  endure.  The  dunghill,  it  appears 
from  holy  writ,  is  one  of  the  common  retreats  of  the  mendi- 
cant, which  imparts  an  exquisite  force  and  beauty  to  a  pas- 
sage in  the  song  of  Hannah :  "  He  raiseth  up  the  poor  out 
of  the  dust,  and  lifteth  the  beggar  Arom  the  dunghill,  to  set 
them  among  princes,  and  to  make  them  inherit  the  throne 
of  glory."  Tne  change  in  the  circumstances  of  that  excel- 
lent woman,  she  reckoned  as  great  (and  it  was  to  her  not 
less  unexpected)  as  the  elevation  of  a  poor  despised  beggar, 
from  a  nau.seous  and  polluting  dungnill,  rendered  teniola 
more  feiid  by  the  intense  heat  of  an  oriental  sun,  to  one 
of  the  highest  and  most  splendid  stations  on  earth.— Pax- 


ton. 


Ver.  7.  Her  Nazarites  were  purer  than  snow, 
they  were  whiter  than  milk,  they  were  more 
ruddy  in  hody  than  rubies,  their  polishing  was 
of  sapphire :  8.  Their  visage  is  blacker  than 
a  coal;  they  are  not  known  in  the  Hreets: 
66 


their  skin  cleaveth  to  their  bones;  it  is  wither 
ed,  it  is  become  like  a  stick. 

I  leave  it  to  physicians  and  naturalists  to  determine,  with 
minute  exacmess,  what  effect  extreme  hunger  produces  on 
the  body,  particularly  as  to  colour.  It  is  sufficient  for  me 
to  remark,  that  the  modem  inhabitants  of  the  East  sup- 
pose it  occasions  an  approach  to  blackneis,  as  the  ancient 
Jews  also  did.  "  Her  Nazarites,"  says  tne  prophet,  com- 
plaining of  the  dreadful  want  of  food,  just  before  Jerusa- 
lem was  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  **  her  Nazarites  were 
purer  than  snow,  they  were  whiter  than  o^lk,  they  were 
more  ruddy  in  body  than  rubies,  their  polishing  was 
of  sapphire.  Their  visage  is  blacker  than  a  coal :  thej 
are  not  known  in  the  streets :  their  skin  cleaveth  to  their 
bones :  it  is  withered,  it  is  become  like  a  stick."  Lam.  iv. 
7, 8.  The  like  is  said,  cb.  v.  10 :  "  Our  skin  was  black  like 
an  oven,  because  of  the  terrible  famine." 

The  same  representation  of  its  effects  still  obtains  in  those 
countries.  So  Sir  John  Chardin  tells,  that  the  common 
people  of  Persia,  to  express  the  sufferings  of  Hossein,  a 
grandson  of  their  prophet  Mohammed,  and  one  of  their 
most  illustrious  saints,  who  fled  into  the  deserts  before  his 
victorious  enemies,  that  pursued  him  ten  days  together,  and 
at  length  overtook  him,  ready  to  die  with  beat,  thirst,  and  fa- 
tizue,  and  slew  him  with  a  multitude  of  wounds,  in  memory 
of  which  they  annually  observe  ten  days  with  great  solem- 
nity; I  say,  he  tells  us,  that  the  common  people  ihen,  to 
express  what  he  suffered,  *'  appear  entirely  naked,  except- 
ing the  parts  modesty  requires  to  be  covered,  and  blackened 
all  over ;  while  others  are  stained  with  blood ;  others  run 
about  the  streets,  beating  two  flint-stones  against  each  other, 
their  tongues  hanging  out  of  their  mouths  like  people  quite 
exhausted,  and  tehaving  like  persons  in  despair,  crying 
with  all  their  might,  Hossein,  Ac.  Those  that  coloured 
themselves  blaek^  intended  to  represent  the  extremity  of  thirst 
and  heat  which  Hossein  had  suffered,  which  was  so  great, 
they  say,  thai  he  turned  biack^  and  his  tongue  swelled  out 
of  his  month.  Those  that  were  covered  with  bloody  intended 
to  represent  his  being  so  terribly  wounded,  as  that  all  his 
blood  had  issued  from  his  veins  before  he  died." 

Here  we  see  thirst,  want  of  food,  and  fatigue,  are  sup- 
posed to  make  a  human  body  look  Mack.  They  are  now 
supposed  to  do  so ;  as  they  were  supposed  anciently  to  have 
that  effects — Habmih. 

CHAPTER  V. 
Yer.  4.  We  have  drunken  our  water  for  money; 
our  wood  is  sold  unto  us. 

See  on  Num.  90.  19. 

That  numbers  of  the  Israelites  had  no  wood  growina  en 
their  own  lands,  for  their  burning,  mmtt  be  imagined  mm 
the  openness  of  their  country.  It  is  certain,  the  eastern 
villages  now  have  oftentimes  little  or  none  on  their  premi- 
ses :  so  Rusael  says,  that  inconsiderable  as  the  stream  that 
runs  at  Aleppo,  and  the  gardens  about  it,  may  appear,  they, 
however,  contain  almost  the  only  trees  that  are  to  be  met 
with  for  twenty  or  thirty  miles  round,  **  for  the  villages  are 
destitute  of  trees,''  and  most  of  them  only  supplied  with 
what  rainwater  they  can  save  in  cisterns.  D'Arvienx 
gives  us  to  understand^  that  several  of  the  present  villa^ 
of  the  Holy  Land  are  mthe  same  situatfon ;  for,  observing 
that  the  Arabs  bum  cow-dung  in  their  encampments,  hte 
adds,  that  all  the  villagers,  who  live  in  places  where  there 
is  a  scarcity  of  wood,  take  great  care  to  provide  themselves 
with  sufficient  quantities  of  this  kind  of  fuel.  This  is  a 
circumstance  I  nave  elsewhere  taken  notice  of.  The  Holy 
Land  appears,  by  the  last  observations,  to  have  been  as  lit 
tie  wooaed  anciently  as  at  present ;  nevertheless,  the  Israel- 
ites seem  to  have  burnt  wood  very  commonly,  and  without 
buvine  it  too,  from  what  the  prophet  says,  Ijam.  v.  4. 
**  We  have  drunken  our  water  for  money,  our  wood  U  sold 
to  u^."  Had  they  been  wont  to  boy  their  fuel,  they  would 
not  have  complained  of  it  as  such  a  hardship. 

The  true  account  of  it  seems  to  be  this :  The  woods  of 
the  land  of  Israel  being  from  very  ancient  times  commoOi 
the  people  of  the  villages,  which,' like  those  about  Aleppo, 
had  no  trees  growing  in  them,  supplied  themselves  with 
ftiel  out  of  these  wooaed  places,  of  which  there  were  many 
anciently,  and  several  that  still  remain.  This  libertv  of 
taking  wood  w  w— mt,  the  Jein  wp^mt  lo  har 
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constUntioii  of  Joshoa,  of  whieh  ther  f[iTe  ns  ten ;  the  first, 
giving  liberty  to  an  Israelite  to  feeo  bis  flock  in  the  woods 
of  any  tribe :  the  second,  that  it  should  be  free  to  take  wood 
in  the  fields  any  where.  But  thooffh  this  was  the  ancient 
jostom  in  Judea,  it  was  not  so  in  the  country  into  which 
hey  were  carried  captives ;  or  if  this  text  of  Jeremiah  re- 
Rpects  those  that  continued  in  their  own  country  for  a  while 
nnder  Gtedaliah,  as  the  ninth  verse  insinuates,  it  signifies, 
(hat  their  conquerors  possessed  themselves  of  these  woods, 
and  would  allow  no  fuel  to  be  cut  down  without  leave,  ana 
that  leave  was  not  to  be  obtained  without  money.  Ii  is  certain, 
that  presently  ailer  the  return  from  the  captivity,  timber 
was  not  to  be  8bt  without  leave,  Neh.  ii.  8. — Habmer. 

Yer.  12.  Princes  are  hanged  up  by  their  hand: 
the  faces  of  elders  were  not  honoured. 

No  punishment  is  more  common  than  this  in  the  East, 


especially  for  slaves  and  refractory  children.  Tbos,  has 
a  master  an  obstinate  slave ;  has  he  committed  some  ^rea( 
ofifence  with  his  hands;  several  men  are  called,  who  tie 
the  offender's  hands,  and  hoist  him  to  the  rooi,  till  he 
beg  for  forgiveness.  Schoolboys,  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
plaving  truant,  are  also  thus  punished.  To  tell  a  man  you 
will  hang  him  by  the  hands,  is  extremely  provoking,  oee, 
then,  the  lamentable  condition  of  the  princes  in  Babylon, 
thev  were  *'  hanged  up  by  their  hands,"  as  common  slaves. 
— Roberts. 

Yer.  16.  The  crown  is  £illen /rom  our  head :  wo 
unto  us,  that  we  have  sinned. 

Has  a  man  lost  his  property,  his  bcMioar,  his  beaaty,  or 
his  happiness,  he  say-s,  "  My  crown  has  fallen ;"  does  a  ft- 
ther  or  grancUather  rqprove  his  sons  for  bad  conduct,  he 
asln, "  Has  my  crown  fallen  1" — RosBnv. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Yer.  L  Now  it  came  to  pass  in  the  thirtieth  year, 
in  the  fourth  month,  in  the  fifth  day  of  the 
month,  as  I  was  among  the  captives  by  the 
river  of  Chebar,  that  the  heavens  were  opened, 
and  I  saw  visions  of  God. 

The  prophet  Ezeklel  holds  a  conspicuoos  place  among 
the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  although,  from  the  highly 
figurative  style  of  his  predictions,  a  greater  degree  of  ob> 
scurity  has  Seen  supposed  to  attach  to  this  book,  than  per- 
haps to  any  other,  except  the  Revelations,  in  the  whole  sa- 
cred canon.  Tlus  remark  applies  peculiarly  to  the  first 
and  tenth  chapters  of  the  book,  whicn  contain  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  remarkable  emblematical  vision,  presented,  in- 
deed, under  some  variations  of  aspect  in  each,  but  in  its 
general  features  manifestly  the  same.  These  chapters,  to- 
gether with  the  nine  last,  are  said  to  have  been  reckoned  so 
sacredly  obscure  by  the  ancient  Jews,  that  they  abstained 
from  reading  them  till  thev  were  thirtv  years  of  age.  The 
mystery  appears  to  have  been  but  little'abated  by  time,  as 
the  great  mass  of  commentators  still  speak  of  the  unpene- 
tratMl  veil  of  symbolical  darkness  in  which  the  prophet's 
meaning  is  wrapped,  and  the  common  readers  of  scripture 
reiterate  the  lamentation ;  although  doubtless  every  portion 
of  the  inspired  writings  is  just  as  luminous  and  intelligible 
as  infinite  Wisdom  saw  beit  it  should  be ;  and  it  is  a  fea- 
ture of  revelation  worthy  of  that  Wisdom,  that  it  Is  adapted 
to  every  9ta^  of  progress  and  attainment  in  spiritual  knowl- 
edge. While  in  some  parts,  and  those  the  most  important, 
it  levels  itself  to  the  capacity  of  a  child,  in  others  it  gives 
scope  to  the  intellect  of  an  angel. 

Most  of  the  earlier  predictions  of  the  book  of  Ezekiel, 
have  respect  to  the  remnant  of  the  nation  left  in  Judea, 
and  to  the  further  judgments  impending  over  them,  such  as 
the  siesre  and  sacking  of  Jerusalem — the  destruction  of  the 
Temple — the  slaughter  of  a  large  portion  of  its  inhabitants 
— ^nd  the  abduction  of  the  remainder  into  a  foreign  land. 
The  date  of  the  first  chapter  is  about  six  years  prior  to  the 
occurrence  of  these  events,  and  the  vision  which  it  contains 
was  imdoubtedly  desirned  to  BxBmrr  a  vtsiblb  stmbol  op 

TBI  DTVINB  GLORY  WHICH  DWELT  AMONG  THAT  NATION.      The 

tokens  of  Jehovah's  presence  constituted  the  distinguishing 

honour  of  Israel,  and  its  departure  from  among  them  would 

consequently  form  the  essence  of  their  national  calamities, 

~-U  them  indefinitely  beyond  all  similar  disasters 

Id  possibly  beflill  any  other  people.  Plain  intima- 


tions of  the  abandonment  of  the  Holy  City  by  the  emblems 
of  the  Lord's  glory,  are  interspersed  through  several  ensil- 
ing chapters,  till  we  come  to  the  tenth,  where  the  same 
splendid  image  is  again  brought  to  view,  and  is  new  tx- 
hitrUed  in  ike  act  4ff  forsaking  its  andeni  dweBing-plaet. 
The  first  chapter  tlescribes  what  their  treasure  was ;  the 
tenth,  the  loss  of  it.  Together  with  this,  the  lauer  contains 
several  additional  particulars  in  the  description  of  the  vision, 
which  are  all-important  to  its  explication.  By  keeping  in 
mind  this  general  view  of  the  contents  of  these  chapters, 
the  reader  wUl  find  himself  assisted  in  giving  that  signifi- 
cancy  to  each,  which  he  was  probablv  before  at  a  loss  to 
discover.  It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  the  symbol  of  the 
Divine  glory  described  by  Ezekiel  was  not  designed  as  a 
mere  temporary  emblem,  adapted  only  to  that  occasion,  but 
that  it  is  a  ffemument  Me,  of  which  we  have  repeated  inti- 
mations in  the  scriptures.  It  is  from  thb  fact,  chiefljr,  that 
it  derives  its  imnortance  as  an  object  of  investigation.— 

BUSB. 

Yer.  7.  And  their  feet  ifftre  straight  feet ;  and  the 
sole  of  their  feet  was  like  the  sole  of  a  calf  s 
foot ;  and  they  sparkled  like  the  colour  of  bur- 
nished  brass. 

Heb.  "  their  feet  was  a  straight  foot."  By  foot  here  is 
meant  the  lower  part  of  the  legs,  including  the  ankles.  As 
the  human  foot  is  formed,  motion  of  the  bod^  in  any  par- 
ticular direction  requires  the  foot  to  be  tamed  m  that  direc- 
tion. The  form  here  mentioned  precludes  that  necessity, 
which  is  doubtless  the  reason  of  its  being  assigned  them.— 
Bosh. 

Yer.  9.  Their  wings  toere  joined  one  to  another ; 
they  turned  not  when  they  went ;  they  went 
every  one  straight  forward.  10.  As  for  the 
likeness  of  their  nices,  they  four  had  the  fiice  oi 
a  man,  and  the  fiice  of  a  lion  on  the  right  side ; 
and  they  four  had  the  face  of  an  ox  on  the  Idt 
side ;  they  four  also  had  the  face  of  an  eagle. 

• 

The  reader  must  imagine  such  a  relative  position  of  the 
living  creatures,  preserving  the  form  of  a  sooare,  that  to 
the  eye  of  a  spectator  the  different  faces  would  be  presented 
as  here  described,  for  the  prophet  could  not  see  the  four 
flwasofeachttoaoe.    Snpposetvooftbe  living  cieatores 
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on  a  right  line  in  fVont,  and  two  on  each  side  of  the  line, 
equidistant  from  it,  and  the  faces  can  be  easily  arranged  jk>. 
as  to  conform  to  the  description. — Bush. 

Ver.  12.  And  they  went  every  one  straight  for- 
ward :  whither  the  spirit  was  to  go,  they  went; 
aitd  they  turned  not  when  they  went. 

One  design  of  their  baring  foar  faces  was,  that  they 
might  go  directly  forward  towards  either  of  the  foor  car* 
dinal  points  without  taming  their  bodies. — Bdsb. 

Ver.  16.  The  appearance  of  the  wheels  and  their 
work  was  like  unto  the  colour  of  a  beryl ;  and 
they  four  had  one  likeness :  and  their  appear- 
ance  and  their  work  tDos  as  it  were  a  wheel  in 
the  middle  of  a  wheel.  17.  When  they  went, 
they  went  upon  tfieir  four  sides;  and  they 
turned  not  wnen  they  went 

■ 

From  all  that  we  can  gather  of  the  form  of  these  wheels, 
'hey  appear  to  have  been  spktrical^  or  each  composed  of 
two  or  eaual  size,  and  inserted,  the  rim  of  the  one  mto  that 
of  the  other  at  right-angles,  and  so  consisting  of  four  equal 
parts  or  half  circles.  They  were  accordingly  adapted  to 
run  either  forward  or  backward,  to  the  right  hand  or  the 
led,  without  any  lateral  turning ;  and  by  this  means,  their 
motion  coiresponded  with  that  of  the  four  faces  of  the  liv- 
ing creatures  to  which  they  were  attached.  "  When  they 
v/ent  upon  their  four  sides,  they  turned  not  as  they  went  r 
Heb.  "  When  they  went,  tney  went  upon  the  quarter-part 
of  their  fourfoldness,"  i.  e.  upon,  or  in  the  direction  of,  one 
,  of  the  four  vertical  semicircles  into  which  they  were  divided, 
and  which  looked  towards  the  four  points  of  the  compass. 
When  it  is  said — **  they  turned  not" — it  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood that  they  had  not  a  revolving  or  rotary  motion,  but 
that  they,  like  the  faces,  never  forsook  a  straight  forward 
course. — Busa. 

Yer.  19.  And  when  the  living  creatures  went,  the 
wheels  went  by  them;«and  when  the  living 
creatures  were  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  the 
wheels  were  lifted  up.  20.  Whithersoever  the 
spirit  was  to  go,  they  went,  thither  wm  their 
spirit  to  go ;  and  the  wheels  were  lifted  up  over 
against  them :  for  the  spirit  of  the  living  crea- 
ture was  in  the  wheels. 

These  circumstances  are  doubtless  dwelt  upon  with  p»* 
eoliar  emphasis^  in  order  to  show  the  intimacy  of  relation 
and  harmony  of  action  subsisting  between  the  living  crea- 
tures and  the  wheels,  or  more  properly  between  the  things 
symbolically  represented  by  them.— Bush. 

Ver.  22.  And  the  likeness  of  the  firmament  upon 
the  heads  of  the  living  creatures  was  as  the 
colour  of  the  terrible  crystal,  stretched  forth 
over  their  heads  above. 

Heb.  "  As  for  the  likeness  upon  the  heads  of  the  living 
creatures,  if  tmu  that  of  an  expansion  stretched  over  the£ 
heads  above,  iike  »bc  aspect  ot  the  terrible  crystal.**  This 
expansion  was  a  fpleadid  level  pavement  or  flooring,  of  a 
crystal  cleamcs!^,  and  resting  upon  the  heads  of  the  living 
creatures,  as  the  temple  lavers  rested  upon  the  four  comer- 
stays,  or  "  undersetters,"  of  their  bases.  The  resemblance 
to  the  crystal  was  not  in  colour,  but  in  transparency,  for  the 
colour  was  like  that  of  a  sapphire  stone  or  the  cerulean 
azure  of  the  real  firmament  of  heaven.  This  is  evident 
from  V.  96,  and  also  from  Ex.  xxiv.  9, 10,  containing  an 
evident  allusion  to  this  vImou,  and  perhaps  the  germ  of  it. 
**  Then  went  up  Moses  and  Aaron,  Nadai)  and  Abihu,  and 
seventy  of  the  elders  of  Israel ;  and  they  saw  the  Gkid  of 
Israel ;  and  there  was  under  his  feet  as  it  were  a  paved- 
work  of  a  sapphire -stone,  and,  as  it  were,  the  body  of  heaven 
in  its  clearness." — Busa.  * 

Yer.  23.  And  under  the  firmament  were  their 
wings  straight,  the  one  towards  the  other: 


every  one  had  two,  which  covered  on  this  side, 
and  every  one  had  two,  which  covered  on  that 
side,  their  bodies. 

The  wings  therefore  of  the  whole  four  being  in  contact 
with  each  other,  formed  a  kind  of  curtain  beneath  the  in* 
cnmbent  pavement,  and  thus  completed  the  resemblance  to 
the  Temple  Bases,  and  forming  in  &ct  a  magnificent  living 
chariot. — BuaH. 

Ver.  24.  And  whf  n  they  went,  I  heard  the  noise 
of  their  wings,  like  the  noise  of  great  waters, 
as  the  voice  of  the  Almighty,  the  voice  of  speech, 
as  the  noise  of  a  host :  when  they  stood,  they 
let  down  their  wings. 

Heb.  "  And  there  was  a  voice—in  their  standing  they  let 
down  their  winss."  The  design  of  the  prophet  seems  to  be, 
to  show  the  perfect  obsequiousness  of  the  living  creatures 
to  the  word  of  command  emanating  from  the  throne  above, 
and  directing  their  movemenis.  When  the  word  was  given 
to  move,  their  wings  were  at  once  expanded,  the  resound- 
ing din  was  heard,  and  the  glorious  vehicle,  instinct  with 
life,  rolled  on  in  amazing  majesty.  Again,  when  the* 
counter  mandate  was  heard,  they  in  an  instant  stayed 
themselves  in  mid  career,  ana  relaxed  their  wings. — Bvaa. 

Ycr.  27.  And  I  saw  as  the  colour  of  amber,  as 
the  appearance  of  fire  round  about  within  it ; 
from  the  appearance  of  his  loins  even  upward, 
and  from  the  appearance  of  his  loins  even  down- 
^vard,  I  saw  as  it  were  the  appearance  of  fire, 
and  it  had  brightness  round  about. 

There  is  a  studied  indistinctness  in  the  image  here  de- 
scribed, yet  it  is  plain  that  a  human  form  is  intended  to  be 
shadowed  forth,  and  that  too  in  connexion  with  the  splen- 
dour of  fire— a  usual  accompaniment  of  the  visible  mani- 
festations of  the  Deity.  There  is  little  room  to  doubt, 
therefore,  that  in  the  august  occupant  of  the  throne,  we  are 
to  reco^ise  the  Son  of  God,  the  true  God  of  Israel,  antici- 
pating, m  this  emblematic  manner  his  manifestation  in  the 
flesh,  and  his  future  exaltation  as  Ejng  of  Zion,  riding  fortl 
in  the  chariot  of  the  Gospel. 

Such  was  the  vision  presented  to  the  view  of  the  prophet 
of  the  captivihr.  A  more  magnificent  conception  can  scarce- 
1 V  be  framed  by  the  mind  ofman.  Indeed  if  we  except  the 
Apocalypjtic  disclosures  of  "the  holy  city,  the  new  Jeinsa- 
lem,  coming  down  from  God  out  of  heaven,  prepared  as  a 
bride  adorned  for  her  husband,"  we  know  of  nothing  of 
this  nature  in  the  whole  compass  of  revelation  to  l>e  com- 
pared with  it  Let  the  reader  brin^  before  his  mind's  eye 
the  four  living  creatures  of  majestic  size — so  posited,  and 
with  their  wings  so  expanded  and  in  contact,  as  to  form  a 
hollow  square — the  whole  four  faised  above  the  earth,  and 
resting  upon  an  equal  number  of  spherical  wheels  com* 
pounded  like  the  equator  and  meridian  circles  of  the  globe 
— their  heads,  with  the  ouatemion  of  faces,  made  the  sup- 

Sorters  of  a  broad  lucid  pavement,  clear  as  crystal,  and 
aving  the  hue  of  ihe  ethereal  vault—and  this  splendid 
firmament  surmounted  by  the  visible  Divine  Gloqr,  con- 
trolling the  movements  of  the  living  chariot— let  him  im- 
a^ne  this  rolling  throne  moving  onward  with  the  noise  of 
mighty  ihunderings,  or  of  many  waters,  even  "  as  the  voice 
of  the  Almighty  God  when  he  speaketh,*'  while  fiery  splen- 
dours and  a  bright  rainbow  surround  the  Majesty  above, 
and  the  light  of  lamps,  burning  coals,  and  lightnings,  glow 
amid  the  living  creatures,  and  he  cannot  but  feel,  that  the 
ordinary  creations  of  human  genius,  whether  of  poets  or 
painters,  present  nothing  worthy  to  be  placiKl  by  the  sideol 


CHAPTER  II. 
Ver.  6.  And  thou,  son  of  man,  be  not  afraid  of 
them,  neither  be  afraid  of  their  words,  though 
briers  and  thorns  be  with  thee,  and  thou  dost 
dwell  among  scorpions :  be  not  afraid  of  tlteir 
words,  nor  be  dismayed  at  their  looks,  though 
they  be  a  rebellious  house. 
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The  scorpkm  is  one  of  the  most  loaUnome  ob|ect8  in  na- 
ture. It  resembles  a  small  lobster;  its  head  appears  to  be 
joined  and  continued  to  the  breast ;  it  has  two  eyes  in  the 
middle  of  its  bead,  and  two  towards  the  extremity,  between 
whieh  come,  as  it  were,  two  arms,  which  are  divided  into 
^wo  part&  like  the  claws  of  a  lobster.  It  has  eight  legs  pro- 
ceeding trom  its  breast,  every  one  of  which  is  divided  into 
six  parts,  covered  with  hair,  and  armed  with  talons  or  claws. 
The  belly  is  divided  into  seven  rings,  from  the  last  of  which 
the  tail  proceeds,  which  is  divided  into  seven  little  heads, 
of  whieh  the  last  is  famished  with  a  sting.  In  some  are 
dbeerved  six  eyes,  and  in  others  eight  may  be  perceived. 
The  tail  is  long,  and  formed  after  the  manner  of  a  string 
of  beads,  tied  end  to  end,  one  to  another ;  the  last  bigger 
than  the  others,  and  somewhat  longer;  to  the  end  of 
which,  are  sometimes  two  stin^,  whieh  are  hollow,  and 
filled  with  a  cold  poison,  which  it  injects  into  the  wound  it 
inflicts.  It  is  of  a  blackish  colonr,  and  moves  sidewisie  like 
a  crab.  Darting  with  great  force  at  the  object  of  its  ftiry, 
it  fixes  violently  with  its  snout,  and  by  its  feet,  on  the  per- 
sons which  it  seizes,  and  cannot  be  disengaged  without  dif- 
ficultv. 

[About  the  middle  of  July,  the  waters  had  risen  to  the 
proper  height  in  the  basin  of  the  Nilometer.  Orders  were 
immediately  sent  to  the  sub-governor,  to  open  the  kalidge 
with  all  the  customary  pomp  which,  fVom  time  inrimemori- 
al,  has  ushered  in  this  restival.  The  pacha  had  bad  news 
from  the  Morea,  and  did  not  attend,  out  all  his  court  was 
there ;  the  defterdar  flinging  paras  among  the  multittide, 
bands  of  music  playing  all  nignton  the  banks  of  the  canal, 
and  some  pieces  of  artillery  firing  at  intervals.  I  went 
there  at  night,  for  the  festival  commences  the  preceding 
evening ;  the  Nile  was  covered  with  decorated  boats,  splen- 
didly illuminated,  and  all  the  beauty  of  Cairo  was  collect- 
ed, either  on  the  banks  of  the  river  or  in  the  gaudy  boats ; 
it  was  altogether  diflerent  from  a  Turkish  festival,  there 
was  no  gravity,  every  bodv  laughed  and  talked ;  the  ladies 
enjoyed  their  liberty,  ana  I  fear,  that  night,  too  many  of 
them  abused  it. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  to  observe  so  much  gayety 
and  good-humour,  "  in  a  country  which  may  better  be  call- 
ed the  grave,  than  the  mother  of  her  children,"  without 
feeling  pleasure.  I  was  in  high  spirits,  when  suddenly  I 
perceived  something  biting  my  leg ;  I  put  down  my  hand, 
and  discovered  a  scorpion,  the  first  I  had  seen  in  Egypt. 
The  pain  was  hardly  perceptible;  but  I  felt  rather  uncom- 
fortable about  the  consequences,  and  expressed  my  alarm 
to  an  old  Arab  who  sat  near  me ;  he  very  good-naturedly 
led  me  to  a  coffee-house,  and  without  asking  my  consent  to 
doctor  me,  he  proceeded  to  boil  a  small  quantity  of  olive- 
oil,  then  took  a  nit  of  his  own  old  turban,  dipped  it  in  the 
oil,  and  applied  it,  hotter  than  I  could  well  bear,4o  the  bite. 
I  le*  him  nave  his  way ;  for,  in  such  cases,  I  think  the  peo- 

{>lc  of  the  country  are  better  judges  of  remedies  than  a  col- 
lege of  doctors.  I  was  right  in  thinking  so,  for  I  suffered 
Bf)  inconvenience  whatever  from  the  accident. — Madden.] 
To  'the  northward  of  mount  Atlas,  the  scorpion  is  not 
▼eiy  hurtful,  for  the  sting  being  only  attended  with  a  slight 
fever,  the  application  of  a  little  Venice  treacle  quickly  as- 
wages  the  pain.  But  the  scorpion  of  Getulia,  and  most 
other  parts  of  the  Sahara,  as  it  is  larger,  and  of  a  darker 
complexion,  so  its  venom  is  proportionably  malignant,  and 
freq»iently  attended  with  death."  In  Syria  it  does  not  seem 
to  b»t  deadly,  but  occasions  much  inconvenience  and  suffer- 
ing to  the  mhabitants.  Whole  companies  are  suddenly  af- 
fected with  vomitings,  which  is  supposed  to  be  produced 
by  the  prisonous  matter  which  ezuaes  from  the  skin  of  the 
Fcorpion,  as  it  crawls  over  their  kitchen  utensils  or  provi- 
Mons.  Nor  is  it  possible  almost  to  avoid  the  danger ;  it  is 
never  at  rest  during  the  summer  months,  and  so  malicious 
is  its  disposition,  that  it  may  be  seen  continually  flourish- 
ing its  tail  in  which  the  sting  is  lodged,  and  striking  at 
every  object  within  its  reach.  So  mischievous  and  hateful 
i«  this  creature,  that  the  sacred  writers  use  it  in  a  figurative 
twQse  for  wicked,  malicious,  and  crafhr  men.  Such  was 
•  the  house  of  Israel  to  the  prophet  Ezekiel :  "  Thou  dwell- 
est,"  said  Jehovah  to  his  servant,  "  among  scorpions." 
Vft  animal  in  the  creation  seems  endued  with  a  nature  so 
irascible.  When  taken,  they  exert  their  utmost  rage  a^inst 
the  glass  which  contains  them:  will  attempt  to  stmg  a 
nick,  when  put  near  them;  will  sting  animals  confined 
with  them,  without  provocation;  are  ue  crudest  enemies 


to  each  other.  Maupertuis  put  a  hundred  together  in  the 
same  glass;  instantly  they  vented  their  rage  in  mntual  de- 
struction, universal  carnage !  in  a  few  days  only  fourteen 
remained,  which  had  killed  and  devoured  all  the  others. 
It  is  even  asserted,  that  when  in  extremity  or  despair,  the 
scorpion  will  destroy  itself;  he  stings  himself  on  the  back 
of  the  head,  and  instantly  expires.    Surely  Moees  with 

S'eat  propriety  mentions  scorpions  among  the  dangers  of 
e  wilderness ;  and  no  situation  can  be  conceived  more 
hazardous  than  that  of  Ezekiel,  who  is  said  to  dwell  among 
scorpions;  nor  could  a  fitter  contrast  be  selected  by  onr 
liora :  "  Will  a  father  give  a  scorpiun  to  his  child  instead 
of  an  egg  V*  Jesus  invested  his  disciples  with  power  to 
tread  on  serpents  and  rcorpions ;  by  which  may  be  denoted, 
power  and  authority  to  counteract  and  baffle  every  kind  of 
agent  which  the  devil  employs  to  vex  and  injure  the 
church.  The  disciples  of  Antichrist,  who,  by  their  poison- 
ous doctrines,  injure  or  destroy  the  souls  of  men,  are  like- 
wise compared  to  these  dangerous  animals:  "And  therr 
came  out  of  the  smoke  locusts  upon  the  earth :  and  unto 
them  was  given  power  as  the  scorpions  of  the  earth  have 
power."— Paxtoh. 

CHAPTER  IV.      . 
Ver.  1.  Thou  also,  son  of  man,  take  thee  a  tile, 
and  lay  it  before  thee,  and  portray  upon  it  the 
city,  even  Jerusalem. 

The  tile  was  probably  an  undried  one. — Lord  Cornwallii 
got  a  good  idea  of  Bangalore  from  a  Bramin,  who  acted  as 
spy,  and  drew  a  plan  of  the  place  with  great  accuracy  in  a 
snort  time  in  moist  clay.— Cillawit. 

Yer.  1.  Thou  also,  son  of  man,  take  thee  a  tile, 
and  lay  it  before  thee,  and  portray  upon  it  the 
city,  even  Jerusalem ;  2.  And  lay  siege  againsl 
it,  and  build  a  fort  against  it,  and  cast  a  mount 
against  it ;  set  the  camp  also  affainst  it,  and  set 
l^Uering^TBms  against  it  rouna  about. 

See  on  Is.  39. 3.  * 

When  the  Hebrews  were  besieged  by  their  enemies,  they 
erected  engines  on  their  towers  and  bulwarks,  to  shoot  ar- 
rows and  hurl  stones ;  and  when  they  sat  down  before  a 
5 lace  with  the  view  of  besie^g  it,  they  dug  trenches ;  they 
rew  lines  of  circnmvallation ;  they  built  forts  and  made 
ramparts ;  they  cast  up  moimts  on  every  side,  and  planted 
battering  rams  upon  them,  to  breach  the  walls,  and  open  a 
way  into  the  city.  These  engines,  it  is  probable,  bore  some 
resemblance  to  the  bali^tse  and  catapulte  of  the  Romans, 
which  were  employed  for  throwing  stcmes  and  arrows,  and 
were,  in  reality,  the  mortars  and  carcasses  of  antiquity. 
Josephus  asserts,  that  Uzziah  the  king  of  Judah  taught  his 
soldiers  to  march  in  battalia,  ailer  the  manner  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian phalanx,  arming  ihem  with  swords,  targets,  and 
corslets  Or  brass,  with  arrows  and  darts.  He  also  provided 
a  great  number  of  engines  to  batter  cities,  and  to  shooi 
stones  and  darts,  besides  hooks  of  dififerent  forms,  and  othei 
instruments  of  a  similar  kind. 

Calmet  describes  "an  engine  used  for  throwing  very 
heavy  stones,  by  means  of  a  strong  bow,  whose  circulai 
arms  are  tightly  neld  by  two  vertical  Seams,  nearly  upright ; 
the  cord  of  the  bow  is  drawn  back  by  means  of  a  windlass, 
placed  between  two  beams  also,  behind  the  former,  but  uni- 
ting with  them  at  top;  in  the  centre  is  an  arm,  capable  of 
swinging  backward  and  forward  \  round  this  arm  the  bow- 
string passes;  at  the  bottom  of  this  arm  is  placed  the  stone, 
in  a  kind  of  seat.  The  bowstring  being  dfrawn  backward, 
by  the  power  of  the  windlass  drawing  the  movinc  arm,  the 
rope  is  suddenly  let  go  from  this  arm  by  a  kind  of  cock, 
when  the  bowstring,  recovering  its  natural  situation,  wiih 
all  its  power  violently  swings  forwards  the  moving  arm, 
and  with  it  the  stone,  thereby  projecting  the  stone  with 
great  force  and  velocity." 

''  Another  machine  for  throwing  stones,  consisls  of  two 
arms  of  a  bow,  which  are  strengthened  by  coils  of  rope, 
Finews,  or  hair,  (  women's  hair  was  reckoned  the  best  for 
the  purpose.}  These  arms  being  drawn  backward  as  tieht 
as  possible,  by  a  windlass  placed  at  some  distance  behind 
the  machine,  the  string  of  the  bow  is  aUached  to  a  kind  of 
cock,  and  the  stone  to  be  discharged  being  placed  inunedi- 
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atelf  iwfore  it,  db  tondung  the  cock,  the  violent  eflbrt.of 

tlie  DOW  threw  of  the  stone  to  a  great  distance."  The  arms 
of  this  how  were  of  iron ;  wliich  was  the  same  as  the  boHs" 
Ut  of  the  Romans. 

"  Besides  these  kind  of  instruments  that  were  extremely 
powerful,  others  off  smaller  size,  and  inferior  powers,  were 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  being  earned  about:  these 
'Were  somewhat  like  our  ancient  cross-bows ;  and  the  bow- 
string was  drawn  back  by  various  contrivances,  oOen  mere- 
Iv  by  strength  of  arm,  or  by  reducing  the  board  that  carried 
the  arrow  to  its  station  backwards,  by  pressing  it  against 
the  ground." — Paxton. 

Ver.  4.  Lie  thou  also  upon  thy  left  side,  and  lay 
the  iniquity  of  the  house  of  Israel  upon  it :  oc- 
cording  to  the  number  of  the  days  that  thou 
shalt  lie  upon  it  thou  shalt  bear  their  iniquity. 

It  is  more  than  probable  something  is  alluded  to  here 
which  we  cannot  understand.  When  a  person  is  sick,  he 
will  not  He  on  his  rioht  side,  because  that  would  be  a  bad 
omen :  should  he  in  his  agony,  or  when  asleep,  tarn  on 
that  side,  his  attendants  will  immediately  again  place  him 
on  the  left  side.  Afler  people  have  taken  their  food,  they 
generally  sleep  a  little,  but  they  are  careful  to  repose  on  the 
leA  side,  "  because  the  food  digests  better."  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  say  what  is  the  origin  of  this  practice :  it  may  have 
arisen  m>m  the  circumstance  that  the  right  side  '*  is  of  the 
masculine  gender,"  and  the  left  feminine,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  supreme  Siva.  Females  are  directed  to  recline  on  the 
right  side,  and  many  curious  stories  are  told,  in  reference 
to  them,  which  are  not  worth  repeating.— Robbrts. 

Ver.  9.  Take  thou  also  unto  thee  wheat,  and  bar- 
ley, and  beans,  and  lentiles,  and  millet,  and 
fitches,  and  put  them  in  one  vessel,  and  make 
thee  bread  thereof,  according  to  the  number  of 
the  days  that  thou  shalt  lie  upon  thy  side ;  three 
hundred  and  ninety  idijs  shalt  thou  eat  thereof. 

This  word  (millet)  occurs  more  than  once  in  the  sacred 
volume :  Ezekiel  calls  it  duekan  or  dockan ;  and  Calmet 
:hinks  it  is  probably  the  holcns  durra,  which  forms  a  prin- 
cipal food  among  the  Orientals.  Its  Latin  name,  millet,  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  mille,  that  is,  a  thousand  grains, 
in  allusion  to  its  extraordinary  fruitfulncss.  It  requires  a 
li^ht  sandy  soil ;  is  sown  late,  and  gathered  in  about  the 
middle  of  October;  while  the  wheat  and  the  barley  are 
reaped  by  the  end  of  May^ust  before  the  drought  of  a  Sy- 
rian summer  comes  on.  The  worldly  man  is  accustomed 
to  regard  such  different  management  as  the  fruit  of  human 
observation  and  sagacity ;  but  the  inspired  prophet  ascribes 
it  with  equal  truth  and  energy  to  the  suggestion  of  divine 
wisdom  and  goodness :  "  For  his  God  doth  instruct  him  to 
discretion,  and  doth  teach  him."  It  is  made  Into  bread, 
with  camel's  milk,  oil,  butter,  and  other  unctuous  substances, 
and  is  almost  the  only  food  eaten  by  the  common  people  of 
Arabia  Felix.  Niebuhr  found  it  so  disagreeable,  that  he 
would  will ingly  have  preferred  plain  barley  bread.  Th is  is 
certainly  the  reason  that  it  was  appointed  to  the  prophet 
Ezekiel,  as  a  part  of  his  hard  fare.  But  Rauwolf  seems  to 
have  been  of  a  different  mind,  or  not  so  difficult  to  please : 
of  this  grain,  says  he.  they  bake  very  well-tasted  bread  and 
cakes,  and  some  of  tnem  are  rolled  very  thin,  and  laid  to- 
gether after  the  manner  of  a  letter:  they  are  about  four 
inches  broad,  six  long,  and  two  thick,  and  of  an  ashen  co- 
lour. The  grain,  however,  is  greatly  inferior  to  wheat  or 
barley,  and  by  consequence  must  form  a  very  inferior 
iipeeies  of  bread.— Paxton. 

Ver.  15.  Then  he  said  unto  me,  Lo,  I  have  given 
thee  cow's  dung  for  man's  dimg,  and  thou  shalt 
prepare  thy  bread  therewith. 

In  some  places,  firewood  being  very  scarce,  the  people 
gather  cow-dung,  make  it  into  cakes,  and  dry  it  in  the  sun, 
ailer  which  it  is  ready  for  fuel.  Those  who  are  accustomed 
to  have  their  food  prepared  in  this  way,  prefer  it  lo  any 
other '  they  tell  you  it  is  sweeter  and  more  noly,  as- the  fuel 
comei  firom  thev  sacred  animal.    The  other  allusion  in 


thia  verse,  and  in  chap.  iv.  19,  is  ofien  made  use  of  when 

people  are  anf  ry  with  each  other.  Has  some  one  stolen  a 
person's  fuel,  he  says  in  his  rage,  "  Ah  1  that  wretch  shall 
ffet  ready  his  food"  as  described  in  iv.  12.  Does  a  wife  ask 
Ber  husband  for  firewood,  be  will  (should  he  be  angry)  re- 
ply to  her  as  above. — Roberts. 

In  consequence  of  the  want  of  wood,  camel's  dung  is  used 
in  the  East  for  fueL  Shaw,  in  the  preface  to  his  Travels, 
where  he  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the  mode  of  travel- 
ling in  the  East,  says,  that  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of 
wood,  when  they  wanted  to  bake  or  boil  an^  thing,  the 
camel's  dung  which  had  been  leA  by  a  precedmg  caravan 
was  their  usual  fuel,  which,  after  having  been  exposed  to 
the  sun  during  three  days,  easily  catches  fire,  and  bums  like 
charcoaL  The  following  quotation  from  D'Arvieux  serves 
still  better  to  illustrate  the  text  in  which  the  prophet  is  com- 
manded to  bake  bread,  or  rather  thin  cakes  of  bread,  upon 
cow-dung.  "  The  second  sort  of  bread  is  baked  under 
ashes,  or  oetween  two  lumps  of  dried  and  lighted  cow-dung. 
This  produces  a  slow  fire,  by  which  the  dough  is  baked  by 
degrees ;  this  bread  is  as  thick  as  our  cakes.  The  crumb  is 
good  if  eaten  the  same  day,  but  the  crust  is  black  and  burnt, 
and  has  a  smoky  taste  from  the  fire  in  which  the  bread  is 
baked.  A  person  must  be  accustomed  to  the  mode  of  life  of 
the  Bedouins,  and  very  hungry,  who  can  have  any  relish  for 
it."  We  will  also  add  what  rfiebuhr  says,  in  his  description 
of  Arabia.  "  The  Arabs  of  the  desert  make  use  of  an  iron 
plate  to  bake  their  bread-cakes;  or  they  lay  a  round  lump 
of  dough  in  hot  coals*  of  wood  or  camel's  dung,  and  cover 
them  entirely  with  it,  till  the  bread  in  their  opinion  is  quite 
done,  when  they  take  the  ashes  from  it,  and  eat  it  warm." 

— RoaSNMCLXXR. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Ver.  16.  When  I  shall  send  upon  them  the  evil 
arrows  of  (amine,  ^bich  shall  be  for  their  de- 
struction, and  which  I  will  send  to  destroy  you: 
and  I  will  increase  the  famine  upon  you,  and 
will  break  your  staff  of  bread.  17.  So  will  I 
send  upon  you  famine,  and  evil  beasts,  and  they 
shall  bereave  thee;  and  pestilence  and  blood 
shall  pass  through  thee ;  and  I  will  bring  the 
sword  upon  thee.     I  the  Lord  have  spoken  it 

See  on  Ps.  91. 5, 6. 

CHAPTER  VI. 
Ver.  14.  So  will  I  stretch  out  my  hand  upon 
them,  and  make  the  land  desolate,  yea,  more 
desolate  than  the  wilderness  towards  Diblath, 
in  all  their  habitations;  and  they  shall  know 
that  I  am  the  Lord. 

**  The  land  shall  be  mterlv  spoiled,—!  will  make  the  land 
more  desolate  than  the  wilderness."  "  The  tewinUs  are 
thrown  down;  the  palaces  demolished;  the  ports  filled  up, 
the  towns  destroyed ;  and  the  earth,  stripped  of  inhabitants, 
seems  a  dreary  burying-place."  *  (Volney.)  "  Good  God !" 
exclaims  the  same  writer,  "from  whence  proceed  sncn 
melancholy  revolutions  1  For  what  cause  is  the  fortune  oi 
these  countries  so  strikintrly  changed  ?  Why  are  so  many 
cities  destroyed  1  Whvisnot  that  ancient  population  repn» 
duced  and  perpetuatea  t"  "  I  wandered  over  the  country , 
I  traversed  the  provinces;  I  enumerated  the  kingdoms  ol 
Damascus  and  Idumea,  of  Jerusalem  and  Samaria.  This 
S^ria,  BAio  /  to  mfself,  now  almost  depopulated,  then  eon- 
tainea  a  hundred  flourishing  cities,  and  abound'xl  with 
towns,  villages^  and  hamlets.  What  are  become  of  so  many 
productions  of  the  hands  of  man  1  What  are  become  o( 
those  ages  of  abundance  and  of  life  V  Ac.  Seeking  to  hi* 
wise,  men  become  fools  when  they  trust  to  their  own  vain 
imaginations,  and  will  not  look  to  that  word  of  God  which 
is  as  able  to  confound  the  wise,  as  to  give  understand ingt«> 
the  simple.  These  words,  from  the  lips  of  a  great  advocate 
of  infidelity,  proclaim  the  certainty  of  the  truth  which  l.e 
was  too  blind  or  bigoted  to  see.  For  not  more  unintention- 
ally or  unconsciously  do  monjr  illiterate  Arab  pa^tort  or 
herdsmen  verify  one  prediction,  while  they  literally  iread 
Palestine  under  foti,  tnan  Volney,  the  academician,  bimr««if 
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verifies  another,  Tchile,  speaking  in  nis  own  name,  and  the  { 
itpokesman  also  of  others,  he  thas  confirms  the  unerring 
trmh  of  God's  holy  word,  by  what  he  saidy  as  well  as  by 
describing  what  he  saw. 

It  Is  no  "  secret  malediction,"  spoken  of  by  Volncy,  which 
Gkxl  has  pronounced  against  Judea.  It  is  the  curse  of  a 
broken  covenant  that  rests  upon  the  land  *,  the  consequences 
of  the  iniquities  of  the  people,  not  of  those  only  who  have 
been  plucked  from  off'it  and  scattered  throughout  the  world, 
but  of  those  also  that  dwell  therein.  The  ruins  of  empires 
originated,  not  from  the  regard  which  mortals  paid  to  re- 
vealed religion,  but  from  causes  diametrically  the  reverse. 
The  desolations  are  not  of  Divine  appointment,  but  only  as 
they  have  followed  the  violations  or  the  laws  of  God',  or 
have  arisen  from  thence.  And  none  other  curses  have  come 
upon  the  land  than  those  that  are  written  in  the  Book.  The 
character  and  condition  of  the  people  are  not  less  definitely 
marked  than  the  features  of  the  land  that  has  been  smitten 
with  a  curse  because  of  their  iniquities.  And  when  the 
unbeliever  asks.  Wherefore  hath  the  Lord  done  this  unto 
the  land  1  the  same  word  which  foretold  that  the  question 
would  be  put,  supplies  an  answer  and  assigns  the*cause. 
— KIkith. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Ver.  10.  Behold  the  day,  behold,  it  is  come;  the 
morniag  is  gone  forth ;  the  rod  hath  blossomed ; 
pride  hath  budded.  1 1.  Violence  is  risen  up 
mto  a  rod  of  wickedness :  none  of  them  skail 
remain,  nor  of  their  multitude,  nor  of  any  of 
theirs;  neither  shall  there  be  wailing  for  them. 

This  alludes  to  the  punishment  of  the  children  of  Israel ; 
and  Jehovah,  through  his  servant,  addresses  the  People  in 
eastern  language :  *^  The  morning  is  gone  fonh."  Their 
wickedness,  their  violence,  had  grown  into  a  rod  to  punish 
them.  The  idea  is  implied  in  the  Tamul  translation  also. 
"  Yes,  wretch,  the  rod  nas  lon^  been  growing  for  thee,  *iis 
now  ready,  they  may  now  cut  it."  "  True,  true,  the  man's 
past  crimes  are  as  so  many  rods  for  him." — Roberts. 

Ver.  16.  But  they  that  escape  of  them  shall  es- 
cape, and  shall  be  on  the  mountains  like  doves 
of  the  valleys,  all  of  them  mourning,  every  one 
for  his  iniquity. 

This  is  a  most  strikingly  apt  simile  to  all  who  have 
heard  the  sound  made  by  the  turtle-dove.  In  the  woods  of 
Africa  I  have  often  listened  to  the  sound  of  the  turtle-dove's 
apparent  mourning  and  lamentations,  uttered  incessantly 
for  hours  together— indeed,  without  a  moment's  intermis- 
sion. In  a  calm,  still  morning,  when  every  thing  in  the 
wilderness  is  at  rest,  no  sound  can  be  more  plaintive,  piti- 
ful, and  melancholy.  It  would  cause  gloom  to  arise  in  the 
most  sprightly  mind, — it  rivets  the  ear  to  it,-^the  attention 
is  irresistibly  arrested. — Gimpbell. 

Ver.  21.  And  I  will  give  it  into  the  hands  of 
the  strangers  for  a'  prey,  and  to  the  wicked  of 
the  earth  for  a  spoil ;  and  they  shall  pollute  it. 
22.  My  &ce  will  I  turn  also  from  them,  and 
they  shall  pollute  my  secret  pla^e :  for  the  rob- 
bers shall  enter  into  it,  and  defile  it. 

Instead  of  abiding  under  a  setf^ed  and  enlightened  gov- 
ernment, Judea  has  been  the  scene  of  frequent  invasions, 
"  which  have  introduced  a  succession  of  foreign  nations, 
fdes  peuples  etran^ers.")  «  When  the  Ottomans  took  Syria 
mm  the  Mamelouks,  they  considered  it  as  the  ^ml  of  a 
vanquished  enemy.  According  to  this  law,  the  life  and 
pjoperty  of  the  vanquished  belong  to  the  conqueror.  The 
government  is  far  from  disapproving  of  a  system  ofroft- 
hery  and  plunder  which  it  finds  so  profitable."  ( Volney.)— 
KstTR. 

CHAPTER  Vin. 
Ver.  7.  And  he  brought  me  to  the  door  of  the 
court ;  and  when  I  looked,  behold,  a  hole  in 
♦>i«  vvall. 


Caves,  and  other  similar  subterraneous  recesses,  conse- 
crated to  the  worship  of  the  sun,  were  very  generally,  il 
not  universally,  in  request  among  nations  where  that  su- 
perstition was  practL<ied.  The  mountains  of  Chusistan  at 
this  day  abouna  with  stupendous  excavations  of  this  sort. 
Allusive  to  this  kind  of  cavern  temple,  and  this  species  of 
devotion,  are  these  words  of  Ezekiel.  The  prophet  in  a 
vision  beholds,  and  in  the  most  sublime  manner  stigmatizes 
the  horrible  idolatrous  abominations  which  the  Israelites 
had  borrowed  from  their  Asiatic  neighbours  of  Chaldea, 
Eg3rpt,  and  Persia.  "  And  he  brought  me,  says  the  prophet, 
to  the  door  of  the  court:  and  when  I  looked,  behola,  a  hole 
in  the  wall.  Then  said  he  unto  me,  son  ot  man,  dig  now 
in  the  wall ;  and,  when  I  had  digged  in  the  wall,  behold  a 
door.  And  he  said  unto  me,  Gk>  in,  (that  is,  into  this  cav- 
ern temple,)  and  behold  the  wicked  abominations  that  they 
do  there,  do  I  went  in,  and  saw,  and  behold,  every  form 
of  creeping  things,  and  abominable  beasts,  and  all  the  idols 
of  the  house  of  Israel,  were  portrayed  upon  the  wall  round 
about."  In  this  subterraneous  temple  were  seventy  men  of 
the  ancients  of  the  house  of  Israel,  and  theii  employment 
was  of  a  nature  very  nearly  similar  to  that  of  the  priests 
in  Salsette.  "  Thejr  stood  with  every  man  bis  censer  in 
his  hand,  and  a  thick  cloud  of  incense  went  up.  Then 
said  he  unto  me,  Son  of  man,  hast  thou  seen  what  the  an- 
cients of  Israel  do  in  the  dark,  every  man  in  the  cham- 
bers of  his  imagery  1"  In  Egypt,  to  the  particular  idolatry 
of  which  country,  it  is  plain,  from  his  mentioning  every 
form  of  creeping  thing  and  abominable  beasts,  the  prophet 
in  this  place  alludes,  these  dark  secluded  recesses  were 
called  mystic  cells,  and  in  them  were  celebrated  the  secret 
mysteries  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  represented  by  the  quadrupeds 
sacred  to  those  deities.    (Maurice.)— BuanER. 

Ver.  17.  Then  he  said  unto  me,  Hast  thou  seen 
this,  O  Son  of  man  ?  Is  it  a  light  thing  to  the 
house  of  Judah  that  thev  commit  the  abomina- 
tions which  they  commit  here  f  for  they  have 
filled  the  land  with  violence,  and  have  returned 
to  provoke  me  to  anger ;  and,  lo,  they  put  the 
branch  to  their  nose. 

This  last  expression  undoubtedly  alludes  to  some  par> 
ticular  ceremony  belonging  to  their  idolatrous  worshipw 
Mr.  Lowth  (on  the  prophets)  says,  the  words  may  refer  to 
a  custom  among  the  idolaters  of  dedicating  a  branch  of 
laurel,  or  some  other  tree,  to  the  honour  of  the  sun,  and 
carrying  it  in  their  hands  at  the  time  of  their  worship. 
Lewis  observes,  that  the  most  reasonable  exposition  is.  that 
the  worshipper,  with  a  wand  in  his  hand,  would  toucii  the 
idol,  and  then  applv  the  stick  to  his  nose  and  mouth,  in 
token  of  worship  ana  adoration. — Burder. 

CHAPTER  IX. 
Ver.  2.  And,  behold,  six  men  came  from  the  way 
of  the  his/her  gate,  which  lieth  towards  the 
north,  and  every  man  a  slaughter-weapon  in 
his  hand ;  and  one  man  amon^  them  was  clothed 
with  Ilitsn,  with  a  writer's  in k horn  by  his  side; 
and  they  went  in,  and  stood  beside  the  brazen 
altar. 

See  on  Maiu  10. 9. 

As  they  use  not  wax  in  sealing  np  doors,  but  clay,  so  they 
use  ink,  not  wax,  in  sealing  their  writings  in  the  East.  So 
D'Arvieux  tells  us,  that  *Mhe  Arabs  of  the  desert,  when 
they  want  a  favour  of  their  emir,  get  his  secretary  to  write 
an  order  agreeable  to  their  desire,  as  if  the  favour  was  grant- 
ed :  this  they  carry  to  the  prince,  who,  after  having  read 
it,  sets  his  seal  to  it  with  ink,  if  he  grants  it ;  if  not,  he 
returns  the  petitioner  his  paper  torn,  and  dismisses  him." 
In  another  place  he  informs  us,  that "  these  papers  are  with* 
out  date,  and  have  only  the  emir's  flourish  or  cipher  at 
the  bottom,  signifying,  T%€  poor^  the  abjeU  MeJumiL^n 
of  TSirabeyey  Two  things  appear  in  these  passages.  The 
one,  that  the  Arab  seals  have  no  figure  engraven  on  them, 
but  a  simple  inscription,  formed,  with  some  art,  into  a 
kind  of  cipher ;  the  other,  that  when  they  seal,  they  dc» 
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not  make  an  impression  on  wax,  but  stamp  letMis  of  ink 
on  the  paper. 

The  modern  inhabitants  of  Egypt  appear  to  make  use  of 
Ink  in  their  sealing,  as  well  as  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  who 
maj  be  supposed  not  to  have  such  conveniences  as  those 
that  live  in  such  a  place  as  Egypt :  for  Dr.  Pococke  says, 
that  '*they  make  the  impression  of  their  name  with  their 
seal,  generally  of  camelian,  which  they  wear  on  their  finger, 
and  which  is  blacked  when  they  have  occasion  to  seal  with 
11"  This  may  serve  to  show  us.  that  there  is  a  closer 
connexion  between  the  vision  of  Bt.  John,  Rev.  vii.  S.  and 
that  of  Ezekiei,  ch.  ix.  3,  than  commentators  appear  to  have 
apprehended.  They  must  be  joined,  I  imagine,  to  have  a 
complete  view  of  either.  St.  John  saw  an  angel  with  the 
seal  of  the  living  God,  and  therewith  multitudes  were  sealed 
in  their  foreheads ;  but  to  understand  what  sort  of  a  mark 
was  made  there,  you  must  have  reo^uFse  to  the  inkbom  of 
Ezekiei.  On  the  other  hand,  Ezekiel  saw  a  person  equip- 
ped with  an  inkhorn,  who  was  to  mark  the  servants  of 
God  00  their  foreheads,  that  is,  with  ink,  but  how  the  ink 
was  to  be  applied  is  not  expressed;  nor  was  there  any  need 
that  it  should,  if  in  those  times  ink  was  applied  with  a  seal 
being  in  the  one  case  plainlv  supnosed ;  as  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, the  mention  of  a  seal  made  it  needless  to  take  any 
notice  of  an  inkhorn  by  his  side. 

This  position  of  the  inkhorn  of  Ezekiel's  writer  may  ap- 
pear somewhat  odd  to  a  European  reader,  but  the  cnstom 
of  placing  it  by  the  side  continues  in  the  East  to  this  day. 
Olearius,  who  takes  notice  of  a  way  that  they  have  of 
thickening  their  ink  with  a  sort  of  paste  they  make,  or  with 
sticlcs  of  Indian  ink,  which  is  the  best  paste  of  all,  a  cir- 
cumstance favourable  to  their  sealing  with  ink,  observes, 
that  the  Persians  carried  about  with  them,  by  means  of 
their  girdles,  a  dagser,  a  knife,  a  handkerchief,  and  their 
money ;  and' those  that  follow  ine  profession  of  writing  out 
books,  their  inkhorn,  their  penknife,  their  whetstone  to 
sharpen  it,  their  letters,  and  every  thing  the  Moscovites 
were  wont  in  his  time  to  put  in  their  boots,  which  served 
them  instead  of  pockets.  The  Persians,  in  carrying  their 
inkhorns  after  tnis  manner,  seem  to  have  retained  a  cus- 
tom as  ancient  as  the  days  of  Ezekiei ;  while  the  Musco- 
vites, whose  ^rb  was  verv  much  in  the  eastern  taste  in  the 
days  of  Oleanus.  and  who  oad  many  oriental  customs  among 
them,  carried  their  inkhorns  and  their  papers  in  a  very 
different  manner.  Whether  some  such  variations  might 
cause  the  Egyptian  translators  of  the  Septnagint  version  to 
render  the  words,  "  a  girdle  of  sapphire,  or  embroidenr, 
on  the  loins,**  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  aifirm :  but  I  do 
not  imagine  our  Dr.  Castell  would  have  adopted  this  sen- 
timent in  his  Lexicon,  had  he  been  aware  of  this  eastern 
custom :  for  with  great  propriety  is  the  word  nap  keselk 
mentioned  in  this  chapter  three  times,  if  it  signified  an 
inkkom^  the  requisite  instrument  for  sealing  those  devout 
mourners ;  but  no  account  can  be  ^iven  why  this  nrp  should 
be  mentioned  so  often,  if  it  only  signified  an  "  embroidered 
girdle.*'  As  to  the  other  point  relating  to  the  Arab  seals ; 
their  having  no  figures  upon  them,  only  an  im«cription,  it 
i^  to  be  thought  that  those  of  the  Jews  were  in  like  manner 
without  any  images,  since  they  were  as  8crupuU>us  as  the 
Mohammedans  can  be;  and  from  hence  it  will  appear,  that 
it  was  extremely  natural  for  St.  Paul  to  make  a  seal  and 
an  inscription  equivalent  terms,  in  2  Tim.  ii.  19 ;  "  The 
foundation  of  God  standeth  sure,  having  his  seal,*'  this 
inscription,  "  the  Lord  knoweth  those  that  are  his :  and  let 
every  one  that  nameth  the  name  of  Christ  depart  mm  ini- 
quity."— HABMBa. 

Ver.  4.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  Go  through 
the  midst  of  the  city,  through  the  midst  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  set  a  mark  upon  the  foreheads  of  the 
men  that  sigh,  and  that  cry,  for  all  the  abomina- 
tions  that  he  done  in  the  midst  thereof. 

Mr.  Maurice,  speaking  of  the  religions  rites  of  the  Hin- 
doos, says,  before  they  can  enter  the  great  pagoda,  an  "  in- 
dispensable ceremony  takes  place,  which  can  only  be  per- 
formed by  the  hand  of  a  bramin;  and  that  is,  the  impress- 
ing of  their  foreheads  with  the  tiluk^  or  mark  of  atffer- 
ent  colours,  as  they  may  belong  either  to  the  sect  of 
Veeshna,  or  Seeva.  If  tne  temple  be  that  of  Veeshnu. 
rheir  foreheads  are  marked  with  a  longitadinal  line,  and 


the  colour  used  is  vermlUon.  If  it  be  the  temple  of  Seeva. 
they  ar«  marked  with  a  parallel  line,  and  the  colonr  used 
is  turmeric,  or  saffron.  But  these  two  grand  seels  being 
again  subdivided  into  numerous  classes,  both  the  size  and 
the  shape  of  the  tUuk  are  varied  in  proportion  to  their  su- 
perior or  inferior  rank.  In  regard  to  the  tUmk^  I  must  ob- 
serve, that  it  was  a  custom  of  very  ancient  date  in  Asia, 
to  mark  their  servants  in  the  forehead.  It  is  alluded  to  in 
these  words  of  Ezekiei,  where  the  Almighty  commands 
his  angels  to  '*  go  through  the  midst  of  the  city,  and  set  a 
mark  on  the  foreheads  of  the  men  who  sigh  for  ihe  abom- 
inations committed  in  the  midst  thereof."  The  same  idea 
occurs  also  in  Rev.  vii.  3.— BimnER. 

CHAPTERXn. 

Ver.  3.  Therefore,  thou  son  of  man,  pepjare  the 
stufiffor  removing,  and  remove  by  aay  in  their 
sight ;  and  thou  shalt  remove  from  thy  p]ace  to 
another  place  in  their  aight:  it  may  be  they 
will  consider,  though  they  be  a  rebellious  house. 
4.  Then  shalt  thou  bring  forth  thy  stuff  by  day 
in  their  sight,  as  stuff  for  removing:  ana  thou 
shalt  go  forth  at  even  in  their  sight,  as  they  that 
go  forth  into  captivity.  5.  Dig  thou  through 
the  wall  in  their  siffht,  and  carry  out  thereby : 
6.  In  their  sight  shalt  thou  bear  it  upon  thy 
shoulders,  and  carry  it  forth  in  the  twilight : 
thou  shalt  cover  thy  fiice,  that  thou  see  not  the 
ffround ;  for  I  have  set  thee /or  a  sign  unto  the 
house  of  Israel.  7.  And  I  did  so  as  I  was 
commanded :  I  brought  forth  my  stuff  by  day, 
as  stuff*  for  captivity,  and  in  the  even  I  diggfed 
through  the  wall  with  my  hand;  I  brought  it 
forth  in  the  twilight,  and  I  bare  it  upon  my 
shoulder  in  their  sight. 

When  they  travel  to  distant  places,  they  are  wont  to  send 
off  their  baggage  to  some  place  of  rendezvous  some  time 
before  they  set  out  The  account  that  an  ingenious  com- 
mentator, whose  expositions  are  generally  joined  to  Bishop 
Patrick's,  gives  of  a  paragraph  of  the  prophet  Ezekiei, 
ought  to  be  taken  notice  of  here :  it  is,  in  a  few  words,  this, 
'*  ttiat  the  prophet  was  to  get  the  goods  together,  to  pack 
them  up  openly,  and  at  noonday,  tnat  all  might  see,  and 
take  notice  of  it ;  that  he  was  to  get  forth  at  even,  as  men 
do  that  would  go  off  by  stealth :  tnat  he  was  to  di^  through 
the  wall,  to  show  that  Zedekiah  should  make  his  escape 
by  the  same  means;  that  what  the  prophet  was  comjnanded 
to  carry  out  in  the  twilight,  must  be  something  differen 
*  from  the  goods  he  removed  in  the  daytime,  and  therefore 
mast  mean  provision  for  his  present  subsistence ;  and  that 
he  was  to  cover  his  face,  so  as  not  to  see  the  ground,  as 
Zedekiah  should  do,  that  he  might  not  be  discovered." 

Sir  John  Chard  in,  on  the  contrarv,  sup])oses,  there  was 
nothing  unusual,  nothing  very  panicolar,  in  the  two  first  of 
the  abovementioned  circumstances.  His  manuscript  notes 
on  this  passage  of  Ezekiei  are  to  the  following  purport. 
"  This  is  as  thev  do  in  the  caravans :  they  carry  out  their 
baggage  in  the  daytime,  and  the  caravan  loads  in  the  even- 
ing, for  in  the  morning  it  is  too  hot  to  set  out  on  a  journey 
for  that  iav,  and  they  cannot  well  see  in  the  night.  How- 
ever, this  depends  on  the  length  of  their  journeys;  for  when 
they  are  too  short  to  take  up  a  whole  night,  they  load  In 
the  night,  in  order  to  arrive  at  their  journey's  end  early  in 
the  morning,  it  being  a  greater  inconvenience  to  arrive  at 
an  unknown  place  in  the  night,  than  to  set  out  on  a  jo  ir- 
ney  then.  As  to  his  digging  through  the  wall,  he  says 
Ezekiei  is  speaking,  without  doubt,  of  the  walls  of  tne 
caravansary.  These  walls,  in  the  East,  being  mostly  of 
earth,  mud,  or  clay,  they  may  easily  be  bored  through.* 

I  cannot,  I  own,  entirely  adopt  either  of  these  accounts: 
Ezekiel's  collecting  together  his  goods,  does  not  look  likv 
a  person's  flying  in  a  hurry,  and  by  stealth ;  and  consequent- 
ly his  going  forth  in  the  evening,  in  consequence  of  this 
preparation,  cannot  be  construed  as  designed  to  signify  a 
stealing  away.  These  managements  rather  mark  out  the 
distance  of  the  way  they  were  going  i  going  into  captivity 
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in  a  Terf  far  eoantry.  The  going  into  eaptiTity  had  not 
privacy  attending  it;  and  accordingly,  the  senain^  their 
^oods  to  a  common  rendezvous  beforebaiidi  andseuing  oat 
in  an  evening,  are  known  to  be  eastern  asages. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  should  not  imagine  it  was  the  wall 
of  a  caravansary,  or  of  any  place  like  a  caravanaary,  but 
the  wall  of  ihe  place  where  Ezekiel  was,  either  of  his  own 
dwelling,  or  of  the  town  in  which  he  then  resided :  a  manr 
agement  designed  to  mark  out  the  flight  of  Zedekiah ;  as 
the  two  first  circumstances  were  intended  to  shadow  out 
the  carrying  Israel  openly,  and  avowedly,  into  captivity. 

Ezekiel  was,  I  apprehend,  to  do  two  thmgs:  to  imitate  the 
going  of  ihe  people  into  captivity,  and  the  hurrying  flieht 
«if  the  kmg:  two  very  distinct  thines.  The  mournful,  out 
cumpo>ed  collecting  together  all  they  had  for  a  transmi- 
gration, and  leading  them  oerhaps  on  asses,  being  as  re- 
mote as  could  be  from  the  nurrying  and  secret  manage- 
ment cf  one  making  a  private  breach  in  a  wall,  and  going 
off  precipitately,  with  a  few  of  his  most  valuable  effects  on 
his  shoulder,  which  were,  I  should  think,  what  Ezekiel  was 
to  carry,  when  he  squeezed  through  the  aperture  in  the  wall, 
not  provisions.  Nor  am  I  sure  the  prophet's  covering  his 
face  was  designed  for  concealment :  it  might  be  to  express 
Zedekiah's  distress.  David,  it  is  certain,  had  bis  nead 
covered  when  he  fled  from  Absalom,  at  a  time  when  he 
intended  no  concealment ;  and  when  Zedekiah  fled,  it  was 
in  the  night,  and  couFsquently  such  a  concealment  not 
wanted ;  not  to  say,  it  would  have  been  embarrassing  to 
him  in  his  flight,  not  to  be  able  to  aee  the  ground.  The 
prophet  mentions  the  digging  through  the  wall,  aHer  men- 
tioning his  preparation  for  removing  as  into  captivity ;  bat 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  suppose  these  emblematical  actions 
of  the  prophet  are  rangea  juat  as  he  performed  them.— 

HAaMIR. 

CHAPTER  Xin. 
Yer.  4.  O  Israel,  thy  prophets  are  like  the  foxes 
in  the  deserts. 

When  game  fails  him,  or  when  the  sword  has  ceased. to 
supply  his  wants,  the  fox  devours  with  equal  greediness, 
honey,  fruits,  and  particularly  grapes.  In  allusion  to  his 
eager  deiire  for  the  fruit  of  the  yine.  it  is  said  in  the  Song 
of  Solomon, "  Take  us  the  foxes,  the  little  foxes,  that  spoil  the 
vines,  for  our  vines  have  tender  grapes.'^  In  scripture,  the 
church  is  oHen  compared  to  a  vineyard  *,  her  members  to  the 
vines  with  which  it  is  stored;  and  by  consequence,  the 
grapes  may  signify  all  the  fmits  of  righteousness,  which  those 
mystical  vines  produce.  The  foxes  that  spoil  these  vines, 
must  therefore  mean  false  teachers,  who  corrupt  the  purity 
of  the  doctrine,  obscure  the  simplicity  of  worship,  overturn 
the  beauty  of  appointed  order,  break  the  unity  of  believers, 
and  extinguish  the  life  and  vigour  of  Chriroan  practice. 
These  words  of  Ezekiel  may  be  understood  in  tne  same 
sense:  "O  Jerusalem!  thy  prophets,  (or  as  the  context 
clearly  proves,^  thy  flattering  teachers,  are  as  foxes  in  the 
deserts ;"  and  tnis  name  they  receive,  because,  with  vulpine 
subtlety,  they  speak  lies  in  hypocrisy.  Such  teachers  the 
apostle  calls  "  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,*'  deceitful  work- 
ers, who,  by  their  cunning,  subvert  whole  houses;  and 
whose  word,  like  the  tooth  of  a  fox  npon  the  vine,  eats  as 
a  canker. — Paxton. 

In  this  passage,  Dr.  Boothroyd,  instead  of  foxes,  trans- 
lates "  jacKals,''^  and  I  think  it  by  far  the  best  rendering. 
These  animals  are  exceedingly  numerous  in  the  East,  and 
are  remarkably  cunnino  and  voRAaous.  I  suppose  the 
reason  why  they  are  called  the  lion's  provider  is,  because 
they  yell  so  much  when  they  have  scent  of  prey,  that  the 
noble  beast  hearinc:  the  sound,  goes  to  the  spot  and  satisfies 
his  hunger.  They  often  hunt  in  packs,  and  I  have  had 
from  twent}r  to  thirty  following  me  (taking  care  to  conceal 
themselves  in  the  low  jungle)  for  an  hour  together.  They 
will  not,  in  gen^ral^  dare  to  attack  man :  bat,  let  him  be 
helpless  or  dead,  and  they  have  no  hesitation.  Thus  our 
graveyards  are  often  disturbed  by  these  animals;  and, 
after  they  have  once  tasted  of  human  flesh,  they  (as  well  as 
many  other  creatures)  are  said  to  prefer  it  to  any  other. 
Then  CONNING  is  proverbial :  thus,  a  man  of  plots  and 
sr hemes  is  called  a  nareyaii,  t.  e.  a  jackal.  '*  Ah  I  only 
give  that  fellow  a  tai.,  and  he  will  make  a  capital  iackaL^ 
"Begone,  low  caste,  or  I  wiU  give  thee  to  jackals."— 
ItoacRTa. 


Ver.  11.  Say  nnto  them  whicb  daub  it  with  un* 
tempered  mortar^  that  it  shall  fall :  there  shall 
be  an  overfiowinfir  shower ;  and  ye,  O  great 
hailstones,  shall  fall ;  and  a  stormy  wind  shall 
rend  it. 

In  countries  desthote  of  coal,  bricks  are  only  either  sun- 
dried  or  very  slightly  burnt  with  bushes  and  branches  of 
trees,  laid  over  them  and  set  on  fire.  Such  are  ready  lo 
moulder  if  exposed  to  moisture,  and  entirely  to  melt  away 
if  exposed  to  heavy  rain  dashing  against  them.  To  prevent 
such  a  catastrophe,  all  the  houses  in  the  Cape  colony  are 
daubed  or  plasterecf  over  with  fine  mortar,  made  from  ground 
seashells.  Should  only  a  small  hole  remain  unnoticed  in 
the  plaster,  powerful  rain  will  get  into  it,  and  probably 
soon  be  the  destruciionapf  the  whole  building.  Well  do  I 
remember  one  deluge  of  rain  that  turned  a  new  boose  of 
three  floors  absolutely  into  a  mass  of  rubbish,  and  brought 
down  the  gable  of  a  parish  church,  besides  injuring  many 
other  buildings. — Campbell. 

Ver.  18.  And  say,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Wo 
to  the  women  that  sew  pillows  to  all  arm-holes, 
and  make  kerchiefs  upon  the  head  of  every 
stature,  to  hunt  souls  I  Will  ye  hunt  the  souls 
of  my  people,  and  will  ye  save  the  souls  alive 
tfuit  cowe  unto  you  ? 

The  margin  has,  instead  of  **  arm-holes,"  **  elbows.'* 
The  marginal  reading^  is  undoubtedly  the  best.  Rich  peo- 
ple have  a  great  varietur  of  pillows  and  bolsters  to  sup- 
port themselves  in  various  positions  when  they  wish  to 
take  their  ease.  Some  are  long  and  round,  an:'  are  stofi*ed 
till  they  are  quite  hard  pvhilst  others  are  short  and  soft,  to 
suit  the  convenience.  The  verse  refers  to  females  of  a 
loose  character,  and  Parkhurst  is  right  when  he  says, 
"  These  false  prophetesses  decoyed  men  into  their  gardens, 
where  probably  some  impure  rites  of  worship  were  per- 
formed.'' The  pillows  were  used  for  the  vilest  purposes 
and  the  kerchiefs  were  nsed  as  an  afiectation  of  shame.— 
Roberts. 

In  Barbary  and  the  Levant  they  ''always  cover  the 
floors  of  their  houses  with  carpets;  and  along  the  sides  of 
the  wall  or  floor,  a  range  of  narrow  beds  or  mattresses  is 
often  placed  upon  these  carpets;  and,  for  their  further 
ease  and  convenience,  several  velvet  or  damask  bolsters 
are  placed  upon  these  carpets  or  mattresses— indnlgences 
that  seem  to  be  alluded  to  by  the  stretching  of  tkanselres 
upon  couches,  and  by  the  sewing  of  pillows  to  arm-holes." 
(Sbaw.^  Bill  Lady  M.  W.  Nfontagiie's  description  of  a 
Turkisn  lady's  apartment  throws  still  more  hght  on  thi? 
passage.  She  «ays,  "  The  rooms  are  all  spread  with  Per- 
sian carpets,  and  raised  at  one  end  of  them,  about  two  feet. 
This  is  the  sofa,  which  is  laid  with  a  richer  ^rt  of  car- 
pet, and  all  round  it,  a  sort  of  couch,  raised  half  a  foot, 
covered  with  rich  silk,  according  to  the  fancy  or  magnifi- 
cence of  the  owner.  Round  about  this  are  placed,  standing 
against  the  walls,  two  rows  of  cushions,  the  first  very  large, 
and  the  rest  liuie  ones.  The  seats  are  so  convenient  anq 
easy,  that  I  believe  I  shall  never  endure  chairs  again  as  lonjt 
as  f  live."  And  in  another  place  she  thus  describes  the  fair 
Fatima :  "  On  a  sofa  raised  three  steps,  and  covered  with 
fine  Persian  carpets,  sat  the  kahya's  lady,  leaning  on  cvsh- 
ions  of  white  satin  embroidered.  She  ordered  cnshions  to 
be  given  me,  and  took  care  to  place  me  in  the  comer,  which 
is  the  place  of  honour."-«BaaoER. 

Yer.  19.  And  will  ye  pollute  me  among  my  peo- 
ple for  handfiils  of  barley,  and  for  pieces  of 
oread,  to  slay  the  souls  that  should  not  die,  and 
to  save  the  souls  alive  that  should  not  five,  by 
yonr  lying  to  my  people  that  hear  your  lies? 

See  on  Jer.  37.  SL 

At  Algiers  they  have  pablie  fankehonses  for  the  people 
in  common,  so  that  the  women  only  prepare  the  doogh  at 
home,  it  being  the  business  of  other  persons  to  bake  it. 
Bovs  are  sent  abont  the  streets  to  give  notice  when  they  are 
ready  to  bake  bread ;  **  opon  this  the  women  within  come 
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and  knock  tt  the  inside  of  the  door,  which  die  bojr  hearing 
makes  towards  the  house.  The  women  open  the^door  a 
TerjT  little  way.  and  hiding  their  faces,  deliver  the  cakes  to 
him,  which,  when  haked,  he  hrings  to  the  door  anin,  and 
the  women  receive  them  in  the  same  manner  as  the^  gave 
^hem."  This  is  done  almost  every  day,  and  they  give  the 
bov  ti  piece,  or  little  cake,  for  the  baking,  which  the  baker 
sells.  (Pitts.)  This  illustrates  the  account  of  the  false 
prophetesses  receiving  as  gratuities  pieces  of  bread:  they 
are  compen.*cations  stiU  used  in  the  East,  but  are  compen- 
lations  of  the  meanest  kind,  and  for  services  of  the  lowest 
acrt.^HAaMfia. 

tJHAPTER  XV. 
Yer.  3.  Shall  wood  be  taken  thereof  to  do  any 
work  ?  or  will  men  take  a  pin  of  it  to  hang  any 
vessel  thereon 

8ee  on  Isa.  23.  S3. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

Ver.  4.  And  as  for  thv  nativity,  in  the  day  thou 
wast  bom,  th^  navel  was  not  cut,  neither  >va8t 
thou  washed  m  water  to  supple  thee :  thou  wast 
not  salted  at  all,  nor  swadaled  at  all 

It  was  an  ancient  custom  to  salt  the  bodies  of  new-bom 
Infants.  It  is  probable  that  they  only  sprinkled  them  with 
salt,  or  washed  them  with  salt-water,  which  they  imagined 
would  dry  up  all  superfluous  humoars.  Galen  says, 
"  Sale  modico  insperso,  cutis  infantis  den^ior,  solidiorqae 
reddilur;"  that  is,  a  little  salt  being  sprinkled  upon  the 
infant,  its  skin  is  rendered  more  dense  and  solid.  It  is  said 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Tartary  still  continue  the  practice 
of  salting  their  children  as  soon  as  they  are  born. — Dtmnsa. 

Yer.  10.  I  clothed  thee  also  with  broidered  work, 
and  shod  thee  with  badgers'  skin,  and  girded 
thee  about  with  fine  linen,  and  I  covered  thee 
with  silk. 

See  on  Ex.  25. 5. 

Ver.  18.  And  tookest  thy  broidered  garments, 
and  coveredst  them :  and  thou  hast  set  mine  oil 
and  mine  incense  before  them.  19.  My  meat 
also  which  I  gave  thee,  fine  flour,  and  oil,  and 
honey,  wherevnth  I  fed  thee,  thou  hast  even  set 
it  before  them  for  a  sweet  savour :  and  thus  it 
was,  saith  the  Lord  God. 

The  burning  of  perfumes  is  now  practised  in  the  East  in 
times  of  feasting  and  joy ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
*ha!  the  same  usage  obtained  anciently  in  those  countries. 
Niebuhr  mentions  a  Mohammedan  festival,  "  after  which 
every  one  returned  home,  feasted,  chewed  kaad,  burnt  fra- 

frant  substances  in  his  house,  stretched  himself  at  length  on 
is  sora,  and  lighted  his  kiddre,  or  long  pipe,  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction."— Harmkr. 

CHAPTER  XVII 

Ver.' 3.  And  say.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  A 
great  eagle  with  great  wings,  long-winged,  full 
of  feathers,  which  had  divers  colours,  came  unto 
Lebanon,  and  took  the  highest  branch  of  the 
cedar. 

The  eagle  is  the  strongest,  the  fiercest,  and  the  most  ra- 
pacioQs  of  the  feathered  race.  He  dwells  alone  in  the 
desert,  and  on  the  summits  of  the  highest  mountains ;  and 
suffers  no  bird  to  come  with  impunity  within  the  range  of 
his  flight.  His  eye  is  dark  and  piercing,  his  beak  and 
talons  are  hooked  and  formidable,  and  his  cry  is  the 
terror  of  every  wing.  His  figure  answers  to  his  nature ; 
'ndependently  of  his  aims,  he  has  a  robust  and  compact 
body,  and  very  powerfVil  limbs  and  wings ;  his  bones  are 
haidi  his  flesh  is  firm,  his  feathen  are  eoane,  his  attitude 


is  fierce  and  erect,  his  motions  are  tively,  and  hSs  flight  fa 
extremely  rapid.  Such  is  the  golden  eagle,  as  described 
by  the  most  accurate  observers  of  nature.  To  this  noble 
bird  the  prophet  Ezekiel  evidently  refers,  in  his  parable  to 
the  house  of  Isracj :  "  A  great  eagle,  with  great  wings, 
long-winged,  full  ol  feathers,  which  had  divers  colours, 
came  unto  Lebanon,  and  took  the  highest  branch  of  the 
cedar."  In  this  parable,  a  strict  regard  to  physical  truth 
is  discovered,  in  another  respect,  for  the  eagle  is  known  to 
have  a  predilection  for  cedars,  which  are  the  loftiest  trees 
in  the  forest,  and  therefore  more  suited  to  his  daring  temper 
than  any  other.  La  Roque  found  a  number  of  large  eagle's 
feathers  scattered  on  the  ground  beneath  the  lofty  cedars 
which  still  crown  the  summits  of  Lebanon,  on  the  highest 
branches  of  which,  that  fierce  destroyer  occasiorihlf^rch- 
es. — ^Paxton. 

Ver.  7.  There  was  also  another  great  eAgle  with 
great  wings  and  many  feathers ;  and,  behold, 
this  vine  did  bend  her  roots  towards  him,  and 
shot  forth  her  branches  towards  him,  that  he 
might  water  it  by  the  furrows  of  her  plantation. 

The  reason  of  the  figure  must  be  obvious  to  every  reader : 
the  erect  and  majestic  mien  of  the  eagle,  point  him  out  ai 
the  intended  sovereign  of  the  feathered  race ;  he  is,  there- 
fore, the  fit  emblem  of  superior  excellence,  and  of  regal 
majesty  and  power.  Xenophon,  and  other  ancient  histo* 
rians,  inform  us,  that  the  golden  eagle  with  extended  wings, 
was  the  ensign  of  the  Persian  monarchs,  long  before  it  was 
adopted  by  the  Romans ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
Persians  borrowed  the  symbol  from  the  ancient  AsKyrians, 
in  whose  banners  it  waved,  till  imperial  Babylon  bowed 
her  head  to  the  yoke  of  Cyrus.  li  this  conjecture  be  well 
founded,  it  discovers  the  reason  whv  the  sacred  writers,  in 
describing  the  victorious  march  or  the  Assyrian  armiesi 
allude  so  frequently  to  the  expanded  eagle.  Referring 
still  to  the  Babylonian  monarcn,  the  propnet  Hosea  pro> 
claimed  in  the  ears  of  Israel,  the  measure  of  whose  iniqui- 
ties  was  nearly  full :  '*  He  shall  come  as  an  eagle  against 
the  house  of  the  Lord."  Jeremiah  predicted  a  similar  ca- 
lamitv  to  the  posterity  of  Lot:  "For  thus  saith  the  Lord, 
Behold,  he  snail  fly  as  an  eagle,  and  shall  spread  his 
wings  over  Moab:"  and  the  same  figure  is  employed  to 
denote  the  sudden  destruction  which  overtook  the  house 
of  Esau :  '*  Behold,  he  shall  come  up,,and  fly  as  the  eagle, 
and  spread  his  wings  over  Bozrah."  The  words  of  these 
inspired  prophets  were  not  sufifered  to  fall  to  the  gpt>ttnd ; 
they  received  a  foil  accomplishment  in  the  irresistible  im- 
petuosity and  complete  suceess  with  which  the  Babyh>nian 
monarchs,  and  particularly  Nebuchadnezzar,  pursued  their 
plans  of  conquest.  Ezekiel  denominates  him  with  striking 
propriety,  **  a  great  eagle  with  great  wings;"  because  he 
was  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  his  time,  and  led  into  the 
field  more  numerous  and  better  appointed  armies,  fwhicb 
the  prophet  calls  by  a  beautiful  figure,  his  wings,)  than 
perhaps  the  world  had  ever  seen. — Paxton. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

Ver.  8.  Then  the  nations  set  against  him  on  every 
side  from  the  provinces,  and  spread  their  net 
over  him :  he  was  taken  in  their  pit 

The  manner  in  which  this  is  done,  Xenophon  describes 
at  considerable  length :  They  dig  a  large  circular  pit,  and 
at  night  introduce  into  it  a  goat,  which  they  bind  to  a  stake 
or  pillar  of  earth  at  the  bottom,  and  then  enclose  the  pit 
witn  a  hedge  of  branches,  that  it  cannot  be  seen,  leaving 
no  entrance.  The  savage  beast  hearing  in  the  ni^t  the 
voice  of  the  goat,  prowls  round  the  hedge,  and  findmg  no 
opening,  leaps  over,  and  is  taken.  When  the  hunter  pro- 
poses to  catch  him  in  the  toils,  he  stretches  a  series  of  nets 
m  a  semicircular  form,  bv  means  of  lone  poles  fixed  in  the 
ground ;  three  men  are  placed  in  ambush,  among  the  nets; 
one  in  the  middle,  and  one  at  each  extremity.  The  toils 
being  disposed  in  this  manner,  some  wave  flaming  torches ; 
others  make  a  noise  bv  beating  their  shields,  knowing  thai 
lions  are  not  less  terrified  by  loud  sounds  thaaby  fire.  The 
men  on  foot  and  horseback,  skilfully  combining  their  move- 
ments and  raising  a  migaty  bustle  and  clamour,  rush  ia 
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apoa  tlMm,  and  impel  them  towards  the  nets,  till,  intimidated 
by  the  shouts  of  the  hunters  and  the  glare  of  the  torches, 
^ey  approach  the  snares  of  their  own  accord,  and  are  en- 
tangled in  the  folds. — Paxton. 

7er.  1 1.  And  she  had  strong  rods  for  the  sceptres 
of  them  that  bare  rule,  and  her  stature  was  ex- 
alted among  the  thick  branches,  and  she  ap- 
peared in  her  height  with  the  multitude  of  her 
branches. 

The  allusion  ]\ere  is  evidently  to  the  sceptres  of  the  an- 
cients, ^hich  were  no  other  than  walkiog-sticks,  cut  from 
the  stMs^r  branches  of  trees,  and  decorated  with  gold,  or 
stadded  Vith  golden  nails.  Thus  Achilles  is  introduced 
as  swearing  by  a  sceptre,  which  being  cut  from  the  irunk 
of  a  tree  ton  ihe  mountains,  and  stripped  of  its  bark  and 
leaves,  should  never  more  produce  leaves  and  branches,  or 
n>rout  again.  Such  a  one  the  Grecian  judges  carried  in 
heir  hands.    See  Homer,  n.  i.  234. — BuRDm. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

Ver.  14.  Thou,  therefore,  son  of  man,  prophesy, 
and  smite  thy  hands  together,  and  let  the  sword 
be  doubled  the  third  time,  the  sword  of  the  slain : 
it  is  the  sword  of  the  great  men  that  are  slain, 
which  entereth  into  their  privy  chambers. 

"  Smtts  tbt  BAKOfl  TooBTBn."  To  smlte  the  hands 
together,  in  the  East,  amounts  to  an  oath  !  In  the  17th 
verse,  the  Lord  savs,  in  reference  to  Jemsalem,  *'  I  will 
also  smite  iny  hands  together,  and  I  will  cause  my  fury  to 
rest :  I  the  Lord  have  said.'^  Bv  the  solemn  smiting  of 
hands  it  was  shown  the  word  had  gone  forth,  and  would 
not  be  recalled.  When  a  priest  delivers  a  message  to  the 
people,  when  he  reiates  any  thing  which  he  professes  to 
nave  received  from  the  gods,  he  smites  his  hands  together, 
and  says, "  true." 

Does  a  Pand&rnm,  or  other  kind  of  religious  mendicant, 
consider  himself  to  be  insulted,  he  smites  bis  hands  against 
the  individuals,  and  pronounces  his  imprecations  upon  them, 
zrpnxt  aloud,  **  True,  true,  it  will  all  come  upon  you." 
Should  a'person,  when  speaking  of  anv  thing  which  is  cer- 
tain to  happen,  be  doubted  by  others,  he  will  immediately 
smite  his  hands.  **■  Have  you  heard  that  Muttoo  has  been 
killed  by  a  tiger  1"—"  No  i  nor  do  I  believe  it."  The  re- 
later  will  then  (if  trae)  smite  together  his  hands,  which  at 
once  confirms  the  fact  ''Those  men  cannot  escape  for 
any  great  length  of  time,  beeauae  the  king  has  smitten 
his  hands  f  meaning,  he  has  sworn  to  have  them  taken. 
Jehovah  did  smite  His  hands  together  against  Jerusalem/— 

ROBIRTS. 

Ver.  21.  For  the  king  of  Babylon  stood  at  the 
parting  of  the  way,  at  the  nead  of  the  two 
ways,  to  use  divination :  he  made  hi$  arrows 
bright,  he  consulted  with  images,  he  looked  in 
the  liver. 

Heb.  "  mother  of  the  way."  It  is  a  common  thing  among 
the  people  of  the  East  to  denominate  a  man  the /aM«r  of  a 
thing  for  which  he  Is  remarkable.  It  appears  also  that 
both  people  and  place»may  in  like  manner  be  called  the 
flMAer  or  such.thmg8  for  which  they  are  particularly  no- 
ticcld.  Thus  Niebunr  tells  us,  that  tne  Arabs  call  a  wo- 
man that  sells  butter  vmm  si  $Meiy  the  mother  of  butter. 
He  also  says,  that  there  is  a  place  between  Basra  and  Zo- 
bier,  where  an  ass  happened  to  fall  down,  and  throw  the 
wheat  with  which  the  creature  was  loaded  into  some  wa- 
ter, on  which  account  that  place  is  called  to  this  day,  tki 
wuther^f  wheal. 

In  like  manner,  in  the  Bibliotheque  Orientale  of  D'Her- 
belot,  omm  alketab,  or  the  mstker  ef  hodke^  signifies  the 
book  of  the  divine  decrees;  and  at  other  times  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Koran.  The  molkerofthe  throat  is  the  name 
of  an  imaginary  being  (a  fairy)  who  is  supposed  to  bring 
on  and  cure  that  disorder  in  the  throat,  which  we  call  the 
^nsy.  In  the  same  collection  we  are  told,  that  the  acacia, 
er  Egyptian  thorn  is  called  by  the  Arabians  the  mother  of 


etOyn^  because  these  imagiaairy  inhabitantii  of  the  forestt 
ana  deserts  were  supposed  to  naunt  under  them.  Alter 
this  we  shall  not  at  all  wonder  when  we  read  of  Nebnchad- 
nezzar*s  staiidine  in  the  nu^Mtfr  of  the  wofif^  a  remarkable 
place  in  the  road,  where  he  was  to  determine  whether  he 
would  go  to  Jerusalem,  or  to  some  other  place,  one  branch 
of  the  road  pointing  to  Jerusalem,  the  other  leading  to  a 
different  town. 

"  He  made  his  arrows  bright.''  This  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  divination.  Jerome  on  this  passage  says,  that "  the 
manner  of  divining  by  arrows  was  thus :  They  wrote  on 
several  arrows  the  names  of  the  cities  they  intended  to 
make  war  against,  and  then  putting  thf  m  promiscuously  all 
together  into  a  quiver,  they  caus^  them  to  be  drawn  out 
in  the  manner  of  lots,  and  that  city  whose  name  was  on 
the  arrow  first  drawn  out,  was  the  first  they  assaulted.''  A 
method  of  this  sort  of  divination,  different  from  the  former, 
is  worth  noticing.  Delia  Valie  says,  "  I  saw  at  Aleppo  a 
Mohammedan,  who  caused  two  persons  to  sit  upon  the 
ground,  one  opposite  to  the  other,  and  gave  them  four  ar- 
rows into  their  nands.  which  both  of  them  held  with  theii 
points  downward,  and  as  it  were  in  two  right  lines  united 
one  to  the  other.  Then,  a  question  being  put  to  him  about 
any  basiness,  he  fell  to  murmuij  his  enchantments,  and 
therebv  caused  the  said  four  arrows  of  their  own  accord  to 
unite  their  fiointe  together  in  the  midst,  (though  he  that 
held  them  stirred  not  bis  hand,)  and,  according  to  the  future 
event  of  the  matter,  those  of  the^  right  side  were  placed  over 
thase  of  the  left,  or  on  the  contraiy."  This  practice  the 
writer  refers  to  diabolical  influence. 

The  method  of  divination  practised  by  some  of  the  idola- 
trous Arabs,  but  which  is  prohibited  by  the  Koran,  is  too 
singular  to  be  unnoticed.  "  The  arrows  used  by  them  for 
this  purpose  were  like  those  with  which  they  cast  lots,  be- 
ing without  heads  or  feathers,  and  were  kept  in  the  temple 
of  some  idol,  in  whose  presence  they  were  consulted. 
Seven  such  arrows  were  kept  at  the  temple  of  Mecca :  but 
generall?  in  divination  they  make  use  of  three  onlv,  on  one 
of  which  was  written,  my  Lord  hath  commanded  me ;  on 
another,  my  Lord  hath  forbidden  me ;  and  the  third  was 
blank.  If  the  first  was  drawn,  they  looked  on  it  as  an  ap- 
probation of  the  enterprise  in  question  ;  if  the  second,  they 
made  a  contrary  conclusion ;  but  if  the  third  happened  to 
be  drawn,  they  mixed  them,  and  drew  over  again,  till  a 
decisive  answer  was  given  by  one  of  the  others.  These 
divining  arrows  were  generally  consulted  before  any 
thing  of  moment  was  undertaken,  as  when  a  man  was 
about  to  marry,  or  about  to  go  a  journey,  or  the  like.  '— 

BURDBB. 

CHAPTER  XXIL 
Ver.  12.  In  thee  have  they  taken  gifts  to  shec 
hlood ;  thou  hast  taken  usury  and  increase,  and 
thou  hast  greedily  gained  of  thy  nei8:hbours  by 
extortion,  and  hast  forgotten  me,  saitn  the  Lord 
God. 

There  is  surely  no  part  of  the  world  worse  than  the  East 
for  usuiy  and  extortion.  A  rich  man  will  think  nothing  of 
demanding  twenty  per  cent  for  his  precious  loan.  Does  a 
person  wish  to  bay  or  sell  an  article ;  does  he  want  to  avoid 
any  office  or  duty,  or  to  gain  a  situation,  or  place  any  per> 
son  under  an  obligation ;  be  cannot  tbiDK  of  doing  the  one 
or  the  other,  without  giving  himself  into  the  hands  of  the 
extortioner. — RoaiaTs. 

Ver.  30.  And  I  sought  for  a  nmn  amonff  them 
that  should  make  up  the  hedge,  and  stand  in  thf 
gap  before  me  for  the  land,  that  I  should  not 
destroy  it ;  but  I  found  none. 

A  man  having  lost  all  his  children,  and  in  complaining 
of  his  forlorn  coDdition,  says,  '*  Alas  I  I  have  not  any  one 
to  stand  in  the  gate ;  my  enemies  can  now  enter  when  they 
please  to  tear  and  devour  me."  "  In  the  gate,  in  the  gate, 
no  one  stands." — Roberts. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 
Yer.  5.  And  Aholah  played  the  harlot  when  she 
was  mine  j  and  she  doted  on  her  lovers,  on  tht 
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Asarmans  her  neighboun,  6.  Which  ioere 
clothed  with  blue,  captains  and  rulers,  all  of 
them  desirable  young  men,  horsemen  riding 
upon  horses. 

Blue  was  a  sky  colour  in  great  esteem  amone  the  Jews, 
and  other  oriental  nations.  The  robe  of  the  epnod,  in  the 
gorgeous  dress  of  the  hi^h  priest,  was  made  all  of  blue ;  it 
was  a  prominent  colour  in  the  sumptuous  hangings  of  the 
tabernacle ;  and  the  whole  people  of  Israel  were  required 
to  put  a  fringe  of  blue  upon  the  border  of  their  garments, 
and  on  the  rringe  a  rihand  of  the  same  colour.  The  pal- 
ace of  Ahasuerus,  thr  king  of  Persia,  was  furnished  with 
curtains  of  this  colour,  on  a  pavement  of  red,  and  blue,  and 
white  marble  j  a  proof  it  was  not  less  esteemed  in  Persia, 
than  on  the  Jordan.  And  from  Ezekiel  we  learn,  that  the 
Assyrian  nobles  were  habited  in  robes  of  this  colour :  "  She 
doted  on  the  Assyrians  her  neighbours,  which  were  cloth- 
ed with  blue,  captains  and  rulers,  all  of  them  desirable 
young  men."  It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  vicissitudes  in 
the  customs  of  the  East,  that  this  beautiful  colour,  for  manv 
ages  associated  in  their  minds  with  every  thing  splendid, 
elegant,  and  rich,  should  have  gradually  sunk  in  public 
estimation,  till  it  became  connected  with  the  ideas  of  mean- 
ness and  vulgarity,  and  confined  to  the  dress  of  the  poor 
and  the  needv.  In  modem  times,  the  whole  dress  of  an 
Arabian  female  of  low  station,  consists  of  drawers,  and  a 
very  large  shiA,  both  of  blue  linen,  ornamented  with  some 
needle-work  of  a  different  colour.  And  if  credit  may  be  given 
to  Thevenot,  the  Arabs  between  Egypt  and  Mount  Sinai,  who 
lead  a  most  wretched  life,  are  clothed  in  a  long  blue  shirt. 
To  solve  this  difficulty,  Mr.  Harmer  sup|[)oses  that "  the 
art  of  dyins  bine,  was  discovered  in  countries  more  to  the 
east  or  south  than  Tyre ;  and  that  the  die  was  by  no  means 
become  common  in  the  days  of  Ezekiel,  though  some  that 
were  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  tal^rnacle,  and 
some  of  tne  Tyrians  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  seem  to  have 
possessedtheartof  dying  with  blue.  These  blue  cloths 
were  manufactured  in  remote  countries ;  and  to  them  that 
wore  scarcely  any  thing  but  woollens  and  linens  of  the  nat- 
ural colour,  these  blue  calicoes  formed  very  magnificent 
vestments.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  Jews  ever 
wore  garments  wholly  of  this  colour ;  and  perhaps  they 
abstained  from  it  as  sacred  and  mysterious,  than  which 
none  was  more  u^ed  about  the  tabernacle  and  the  temple, 
in  the  curtains,  veils,  and  vestments,  belonging  to  these  sa- 
cred edifices.**— Paxton. 

Ver.  14.  And  that  she  increased  her  whoredoms: 
for  when  she-saw  men  portrayed  upon  the  wall, 
the  images  of  the  Chaldeans  portrayed  with 
vermilion. 

The  nature  of  those  images,  and  the  practices,  may  be 
seen  from  the  context,  and  the  portrajring  was  of  toe  colour 
of  VERMnjoN.  In  tne  Hindoo  temples  and  vestibules, 
figures  of  the  most  revolting  descriptions  are  portrayed  <m 
the  walls :  there  the  sexes  are  painted  in  such  a  way  as  few 
men  of  discretion  would  dare  to  describe.  In  some  temples 
there  are  stone  figures  in  such  positions  as  heil  itself  conld 
only  have  suggested:  and.  recollect,  these  are  the  places 
where  men,  women,  and  children,  assemble  for  wosamp.— 

ROBBSTS. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 
Yer.  3.  And  utter  a  parahle  unto  the  rebellious 
house,  and  say  unto  them.  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
QoD,  Set  on  a  pot,  set  it  on,  and  also  pour  wa- 
ter into  it :  4.  Gather  the  pieces  thereof  into 
it,  even  every  good  piece,  tne  thigh,  and  the 
shoulder;  fill  t#  with  the  choice  bones.  5.  Take 
the  choice  of  the  flock,  and  bum  also  the  bones 
under  it,  and  make  it  boil  well,  and  let  him 
seethe  the  bones  of  it  therein. 

The  following  accoont  of  a  royal  Arab  camel  feast,  will 
alTord  some  illostration  of  the  parable  contained  in  this 
ehapter:  "Before  midday  a  carpet  being  spread  in  the 
middle  of  the  tent  onr  dinnerwas  oroaght  in,  oeing  served 
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iq>  in  larse  wooden  bowls  between  two  men:  and  tmly  to 
my  apprehension  load  enough  for  them.  Of  these  great 
platters  there  were  about  fifty  or  sixty  in  number,  peniaps 
more,  with  a  great  many  little  ones:  I  mean,  such  as  one 
man  was  able  to  bring  in,  strewed  here  and  there  among 
them,  and  placed  for  a  border  or  garnish  round  about  the 
table.  In  the  middle  was  one  of  a  larger  size  than  all  the 
rest,  in  which  were  the  camel's  bones,  and  a  thin  broth  in 
which  they  were  boiled.  The  other  greater  ones  seemed 
all  filled  with  one  and  the  same  sort  ofprovision,  a  kind  of 
plnmbbroth,  made  of  rice  and  the  fleshy  part  of  the  camel, 
with  currants  and  spices,  being  of  a  somewhat  darker  col- 
our  than  what  is  made  in  our  country."  (Philosophical 
Transactions  Abridged.)  The  Hebrew  word  translated 
bum,  should  have  been  rendered,  as  in  the  margin,  keap. 
The  meaning  cannot  be  that  the  bones  were  to  be  burnt 
under  the  caldron,  but  that  they  were  to  be  heaped  up  in  it : 
for  it  is  said,  "  let  them  seethe  the  bones  ol^it  therein." 
With  this  interpretation  the  Septuaeint  translation  of  the 
passage  agrees:  and  viewed  in  this  light,  the  object  is  as* 
certainedby  the  foregoing  extract — Busdeb. 

Ver.  17.  Forbear  to  cry,  make  no  moummg  for 
the  dead,  bind  the  tire  of  thy  head  upon  thee, 
and  put  on  thy  shoes  opon  thy  feet,  and  cover 
not  ihy  lips,  and  eat  not  the  bread  of  men. 

The  time  of  monniiDg  for  the  dead  was  longer  or  short- 
er, according  to  the  dignity  of  the  person.  Among  the 
modern  Jews,  the  usual  time  is  seven  days,  during  which 
thev  shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses^  or  if  some  eitra- 
onfinary  occasion  forces  them  to  appear  m  jmblic,  it  is  wil)^ 
out  shoes,  as  a  token  they  have  lost  a  dear  friend.  This  ex- 
plains the  reason  that  when  Ezekiel  was  commanded  to 
abstain  from  the  rites  of  mourning,  he  was  directed  to  pat 
hi.H  shoes  on  his  feet. 

To  cover  the  lips  was  a  very  aneient  sign  of  monniing; 
and  it  continues  to  be  practised  among  the  Jews  of  Barni- 
ry  to  this  day.  When  they  return  from  the  grave  to  Uie 
house  of  the  deceasedj  the  chief  mourner  receives  them 
with  his  jaws  tied  up  with  a  linen  doth,  in  imitation  of  the 
manner  m  which  the  face  of  the  dead  is  covered :  and  by 
this  the  mourner  is  said  to  testify  that  he  was  ready  to  d» 
for  his  friend.  Muffled  in  this  way.  the  monmer  goes  for 
seven  da3rs,  during  which  the  rest  of  nis  friends  come  twice 
every  twenty-four  hours  to  pray  with  him.  This  aliasion 
is  perhaps  involved  in  the  charge  which  Ezekiel  received 
when  his  wife  died,  to  abstain  from  the  customary  forms  of 
mourning :  "  Forbear  to  cry,  make  no  mourning  for  the 
dead ;  bind  the  tire  of  thy  head  upon  thee,  and  ptA  on  thy 
shoes  upon  thy  feet,  and  cover  %U  ikif  Ufi,  and  eat  not  the 
bread  of  men.'*  The  law  of  Moses  required  a  leper  to  have 
his  clothes  rent,  his  head  bare,  and  a  covering  upon  his  up- 
per lip,  becauf  e  he  was  considered  as  a  dead  num,  *'  of  whom 
the  flesh  is  half  consumed  when  he  cometh  out  of  his 
mother's  womb." — Pixtok. 

This  refers  to  mourning  for  the  dead,  and  the  prophet 
was  forbidden  to  use  any  symbol  of  sorrow  on  the  death  of 
his  wife.  At  a  fbneral  ceremony  the  tires  and  turbans  are 
taken  ofi*,  and  the  sandals  are  laid  aside.  Tjius  nobles, 
who  wear  the  most  costly  turbans,  are  seen  walking  with 
their  heads  uncoyered,  and  those  who  had  on  beantifbl  san- 
dals are  barefoot.  But  the  prophet  was  to  put  on  his  Ure 
and  sandals,  to  indicate  he  was  noi  mourning  for  the  dead. 
—Roberts. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 
Ver.  2.  Son  of  man,  set  thy  &ce  against  the  Am- 
monites, and  prophesy  against  them. 

It  was  prophesied  concerning  Ammon,  *'  Son  of  mani 
set  thy  £ELce  against  the  Ammonites,  and  prophesy  against 
them.  I  will  make  Rabbah  of  the  Ammonites  a  stalMe  for 
camels  and  a  couching-place  for  nocks.  Behold,  I  will 
stretch  out  my  hand  upon  thee,  and  deliver  thee  for  a  spoil 
to  the  heathen  *,  I  will  cut  thee  off  fh>m  the  people,  and 
cause  thee  to  perish  out  of  the  countries ;  I  will  oestrov  thee. 
The  Ammonites  shall  not  be  remembered  among  tne  na- 
tions. Rabbah  (the  chief  city)  of  the  Ammonites  shall  be 
a  desolate  heap.    Ammon  shall  be  a  peroetnsl  desolation." 

"  AmmoL  was  to  be  dcrvered  to  be  a  spoii  %o  cne  n^acheA 
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--to  be  destrojed,  and  to  be  a  perpetual  desolation.''  **  All 
this  cooatiy,  formerlr  so  populous  and  flourishing,  is  now 
changed  into  a  vast  desert."  Ruins  are  seen  in  every  di- 
rection. The  country  is  divided  between  the  Turks  ana  the 
Arabs  but  chiefly  possessed  by  the  latter.  The  extortions 
of  the  >a.e  and  the  depredations  of  the  other,  keep  it  in^/*- 

Siiual  disolaiioUf  and  make  it  a  spoil  to  the  heathen.  "  The 
r  greater  part  of  the  country  is  uninhabited,  being  aban- 
doned to  the  wandering  Arabs,  and  the  towns  and  villages 
are  in  a  state  of  total  ruin."  "  At  eveqr  step  are  to  be  found 
the  vestures  of  ancient  cities,  the  remains  of  many  temples, 
public  edifices,  and  Greek  churches."  The  cities  are  des- 
olate. "  Many  of  the  ruins  present  no  object  of  any  inter- 
est. They  consist  of  a  few  walls  of  d  wellmg-houses,  hea  ps 
of  stones,  the  foundations  of  some  public  edifices,  and  a  few 
cisterns  filled  up;  there  is  nothing  entire,  but  it  appears 
that  the  mode  or  building  was  very  solid,  all  the  remains 
being  formed  of  lar^  stones.  In  the  vicinity  of  Ammon 
there  is  a  fertile  plam  interspersed  with  low  hills,  which, 
for  the  greater  part,  are  covered  with  ruins." 

While  the  country  is  thas  despoiled  and  desolate,  there 
are  vaUeya  and  tracts  throughout  it,  which  "  are  covered 
with  a  fine  coat  of  verdant  pasture,  and  are  places  of  resort 
to  the  Bedouins,  where  they  pasture  their  camels  and  their 
sheep."  "The  whole  way  we  traversed,"  says  Seetzen, 
"  we  saw  villages  in  ruins,  and  met  numbers  of  Arabs  with 
their  camels"  &c.  Mr.  Buckingham  describes  a  bailding 
amoog  the  rmns  of  Ammon,  "  the  masonrv  of  which  was 
evidently  constmcted  of  materiats  gathered  from  the  ruins 
of  other  and  older  buildings  on  the  spoc.  On  entering  it  at 
the  south  end,"  he  adds,  **  we  came  to  an  open  square  court, 
with  arched  recesses  on  each  side,  the  sides  nearly  facing 
the  cardinal  points.  The  recesses  into  the  northern  ana 
southern  wmlis  were  originally  open  passages,  and  had 
arched  doorways  ftcing  each  other— but  the  first  of  these 
was  found  wholly  closed  up,  and  the  last  was  pBrtially  filled 
vp,  leaving  only  a  narrow  passage,  just  sufficient  tor  the 
entrance  of  one  man  and  the  foats,  which  the  Arab  keep« 
efs  drive  in  here  oecasionally  for  shelter  during  the  night." 
He  relates  that  he  lay  down  among  "  flocks  of  sheep  and 
eoats,"  close  beside  the  ruins  of  Ammon;— and  particular- 
ly-remarks  that,  during  the  night,  he  was  almost  entirely 
prevented  from  sleeping  by  the  "  bleating  of  flocks."  So 
literally  true  is  it,  although  Seetzen,  and  Burckhardt,  and 
Buckingham,  who  relate  the  facts,  make  no  reference  or  al- 
lusion whatever  to  any  of  the  prophecies,  and  travailed  for 
a  different  object  than  the  elucidation  of  the  scriptures,—* 
that "  the  chief  city  of  the  Ammonites  is  a  stable  for  cam- 
els, and  a  eonehtng-plaoe  for  flocks." 

**  The  Ammonites  shall  not  be  remembered  among  the 
nations."  While  (he  Jews,  who  were  long  their  heredita- 
ry enemies,  continue  as  distinct  a  people  as  ever,  though 
mspersed  among  all  nations,  no  trace  of  the  Ammonites 
remains ;  none  are  now  designated  by  their  name,  nor  do 
any  claim  descent  from  them.  Thev  did  exist,  however, 
long  after  the  time  when  the  eventual  annihilation  of  their 
race  was  foretold,  for  they  retained  their  name,  and  contin- 
ued a  great  multitude,  until  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  ^'Tet  they  are  cut  off  iVom  the  people. 
Ammon  has  perished  out  of  the  countries;  it  is  destroyed." 
No  people  is  attached  to  its  soiW-none  regard  it  as  their 
eountry  and  adopt  its  name;  and  the  Ammonites  are  not 
remembered  among  the  nations. 

RMak  (Kabbah  Ammon.  the  chief  city  of  Ammon)  shall 
be  a  desolate  heap.  Situatea,  as  it  was,  on  each  side  of  the 
borders  of  a  plentiful  stream ;  encircled  by  a  fruitful  re- 

S'on;  strong  or  nature  and  fortified  by  art ;  nothing  could 
Lvh  jusdflra  the  suspicion,  or  warranted  the  conjecture  in 
the  mind  of  an  uninspired  mortal,  that  the  royal  city  of 
Ammon,  whatevier  disasters  might  possibly  befall  it  in  the 
Ihte  -of  war  or  change  of  masters,  would  ever  undergo  so 
total  a  transmutation  as  to  become  a  desolate  heap.  But 
although,  in  addition  to  such  tokens  of  its  continuance  as  a 
city,  more  than  a  thousand  years  had  given  uninterrupted 
experience  of  its  stability,  ere  the  prophets  of  Israel  de- 
nounced its  fhte;  yet  a  period  of  equal  length  has  now 
marked  it  out,  as  it  exists  to  this  day,  a  desolate  heap--a 
"perpetual  or  permanent  desolation.  Its  ancient  name  is 
•till  preserved  by  the  Arabs,  and  its  site  is  now  "  covered 
with  the  niins  of  private  buildings ;  nothing  of  them  re- 
mainini^ekoept  the  foundations,  and  some  of  the  doorposts. 
The  buildini^,  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  are  all  in  decay," 


so  that  th^  may  be  said  'literally  to  form  a  descale  heap 
The  public  edifices,  which  once  ^rengthened  or  adorned 
the  city,  after  a  long  resistance  to  decay,  are  now  alM)  des- 
olate:  and  the  remains  of  the  most  entire  among  them,  sub- 
jected as  they  are  to  the  abuse  and  s]3oliation  of  the  wild 
Arabs,  can  be  adapted  to  no  better  object  than  a  stable  for 
camels.  Yet  these  broken  walls  and  ruined  palaces,  which 
attest  the  ancient  splendour  of  Ammon.  can  now  be  made 
subservient,  by  means  of  a  single  act  or  reflection,  or  sim- 
ple process  of  reason,  to  a  far  nobler  purpose  than  the  most 
magnificent  edifices  on  earth  can  be,  wnen  they  are  con- 
templated as  monuments  on  which  the  historic  and  pro- 
phetic truth  of  scripture  is  blended  in  one  bright  inscrip- 
tion. A  minute  detail  of  them  may  not  therefore  be  unin- 
teresting. 

Seetzen  (whose  indefatigable  ardour  led  him,  in  defiance 
of  danger,  the  first  to  explore  the  countries  which  lie  east 
of  the  Jordan,  and  east  and  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  or  the 
territories  of  Ammon,  Moab,  and  Edom)  justly  characteri- 
zes Ammon  as  "  once  the  residence  of  many  kiDgs — an  an- 
cient town,  which  flourished  long  before  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  even  before  the  Hebrews;"  and  he  briefly 
enumerates  those  remains  of  ancient  greatness  and  splen- 
dour which  are  most  distinguishable  amid  its  ruins.    "  Al- 
though this  town  has  been  destroyed  and  deserted  for  many 
ages,  1  still  found  there  some  remarkable  ruins,  which  attest 
its  ancient  splendour.    Sach  as,  1st,  A  square  bailding, 
very  highly  ornamented,  which  has  been  perhaps  a  mauso- 
leum.   3d,  The  ruins  of  a  large  palace.    3d.  A  magnifi- 
cent amphitheatre  of  immense  size,  and  well  preserved, 
with  a  peristyle  of  Corinthian  pillars  without  pedestals. 
4th,  A  temple  with  a  sreat  number  of  columns.    5th,  The 
ruins  of  a  large  church,  perhaos  the  see  of  a  bishop  in  the 
time  of  the  Greek  emperors,    oth,  The  remains  of  a  temple 
with  columns  set  in  a  circular  form,  and  which  are  of  an 
extraordinary  size.    7th,  The  remains  of  the  ancient  wall, 
with  many  other  edifices."     Burckhardt,  who  afterwara 
visited  the  spot,  describes  it  with  greater  minuteness.    He 
gives  a  plan  of  the  ruins ;  and  particularly  noted  the  ruins 
of  many  temples,  of  a  spacious  church,  a  curved  wall,  a 
high  arched  bridge,  the  oanks  and  bed  of  the  river  still 
partially  paved ;  a  lar^e  theatre,  with  succe^ive  tiers  of 
.  apartments  excavated  in  the  rocky  side  of  a  hill ;  Corin- 
thian columns  fifteen  feet  high ;  the  castle,  a  very  extensive 
building,  the  walls  of  which  are  thick,  and  denote  a  re- 
mote antiquity:  many  cisterns  and  vaults;  and  a  plain 
covered  with  the  decayed  ruins  of  private  buildings;— 
monuments  of  ancient  splendour  standing  amid  a  desolaU 
A«ap.-^Kirni. 

Ver.  4.  Behold,  therefore,  I  will  deliver  thee  te 
the  men  of  the  East  for  a  possession,  and  they 
shall  set  their  palaces  in  thee,  and  make  theii 
dwellings  in  thee:  they  shall  eat  thy  fruit,  and 
they  shall  drink  thy  milk. 

The  seed-time  is  attended  with  ooaslderable  danger  le 
the  husbandmen,  in  Palestine  and  Syria;  for  although  the 
more  peaceful  Arabs  apply  themselves  to  agriculture,  te 
supply  their  fttmilies  witn  grain,  many  of  the  same  wander* 
ing  race  choose  rather  to  procure  the  com  whieh  they  wam 
by  violence,  than  by  tillace.  So  precarious  are  the  Cnska 
of  the  earth  in  Palestine,  that  the  former  is  often  seen  sow^ 
ing,  accompanied  by  an  armed  friend,  to  prevent  his  being 
robbed  of  the  seed.  These  vexations,  ana  often  desolating 
incursions,  are  described  by  the  prophet  in  the  following 
remarkable  terms,  when  he  -denoanced  the  judgments  oi 
Qod  against  the  descendsnts  of  Ammon :  "  Behold,  there- 
fore, I  will  deliver  thee  to  the  men  of  the  East  for  a  posses- 
sion, and  they  shall  set  their  places  in  thee,  and  mane  their 
dwellings  in  thee :  they  shall  eat  thy  fmit,  and  they  shall 
drinV  thy  milk."  The  praetiee  of  robbing  the  sower  in  the 
field,  seems  to  have  been  very  ancient:  and  is  perhaps  al> 
luded  to  by  the  Psalmist,  when  he  encourages  the  righteous 
man.  to  persevere  in  working  out  his  salvation,  in  spite  of 
the  dangers  to  which  he  is  exposed,  by  the  complete  aaccessi 
which  in  due  time  shall  assuredly  crown  his  endeavoara. 
"  They  that  sow  in  tean,"  on  accoont  of  the  danger  tram 
the  luricing  and  unfeeling  Arabian,  '^shall  reap ia  joy."  He 
that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth,  bearing  precious  seed,  shaB 
doubtless  come  again  with  rejoiciag,  bringing  his  shear 
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with  him."  Ii  is  mack  more  natanJ  to  sopfMse  that  these 
Y*rses  refer  to  such  acts  of  videDce,  than  to  imai^ine,  with 
all  the  commentators  who  have  turned  their  auentioo  to 
this  circumstance,  that  I  hey  allude  to  the  anxiety  of  a  has- 
bandman,  who  sows  his  corn  in  a  time  of  great  scarcity , 
and  is  afraid  his  hopes  may  be  disappointed  by  the  failure 
of  the  succeeding  harvest  We  nowhere  read,  that  such 
fearful  anticipations  ever  produced  weeping  and  lamenta- 
tion, although  the  Orientals  are  rery  prone  to  violent  ex- 
pressions of  grief.  Bat,  if  we  refer  the  passage  to  the 
danger  which  the  farmer  in  those  parts  of  the  world  often 
incurred,  of  losing  his  precious  seed,  the  hope  of  his  future 
subsistence,  and  even  his  life,  in  attempting  to  defend  it,  we 
have  an  adequate  cause  for  hl«  tears  and  lamentations. 
The  (tessage  contains  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  success 
which,  by  the  blessing  of  Qod.  attended  the  efforts  of  his 
chosen  people,  to  return  from  tneir  captivity  to  the  land  of 
their  fathers ;  and  holds  out  a  powerful  encouragement  to 
believers  in  Christ,  to  persevere  in  their  heavenw  course, 
notwithstanding  the  numerous  and  severe  trials  or  this  pre- 
sent life ;  for  in  due  time,  they  shall  certainly  enter  into 
the  rest  which  remains  for  the  people  of  God. — Paxtom. 

Yer.  5.  And  I  will  make  Rabbah  a  stable  for 
camels,  and  the  AmmoDites  a  couching-place 
for  flocks ;  and  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the 
Lord. 

The  Syrian  shepherds  were  exposed,  with  their  flocks, 
to  all  the  vicissituaes  of  the  seasons.  It  was  indeed  impos- 
sible to  erect  baildings  capacious  enough  to  receive  the 
countless  numbers  of  cattle,  which  constituted  the  wealth 
of  those  pastoral  princes.  Their  servants  werejtherefore, 
compelled  to  watch  the  flocks  night  and  day.  The  flocks 
of  Libya  "  often  graze  both  night  and  day,  and  for  a  whole 
month  together,  and  rep|air  into  long  deserts,  without  any 
shelter,  so  wide  the  plain  extends.*'  The  Mesopotamian 
shepherd  was  reduced  to  the  same  incessant  labour,  chilled 
by  the  piercing  cold  of  the  morning,  an4  scorched  by  the 
succeeaing  heats  of  a  flaming  sun,  the  opposite  action  of 
which  oAen  swells  and  chafes  his  lips  and  face.  Jacob 
complains,  "  Thus  I  was ;  in  the  day.  the  drought  consu- 
med me,  and  the  frost  by  night  >  and  my  sleep  departed 
from  mine  eyes."  In  times  long  posterior  to  the  age  when 
Jacob  flourished,  the  angels  who  nescended  to  announce  the 
birth  of  our  Lord,  foand  the  shepherds  to  whom  they  were 
sent,  keeping  watch  over  their  flocks  by  nieht.  To  prevent 
them  from  wandering,  they  shut  them  up  m  a  fold  formed 
of  hurdles,  and  took  their  station  on  the  outside,  to  defend 
them  from  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts,  or  bands  of  robbers, 
that  infested  the  coantry,  and  preyed  upon  the  property  of 
the  peaceful  and  industrioas  inhabitants. 

When  the  prophet  Ezekiel  threatened  the  Ammonites, 
that  Rabbah,  their  capital,  should  become  a  stable  for  cam- 
els, we  are  not  to  imagine  that  the  Arabian  shepherds 
were  careful  to  provide  such  coverts  for  these  more  tender 
animals.  Gbardin  says,  that  as  they  feed  them  on  the 
ground,  and  do  not  litter  them,  they  never  think  of  erecting 
such  buildings  for  their  reception.  The  .same  fact  is  ao- 
mitted  by  Dr.  Shaw,  when  he  makes  a  supposition  that  the 
cattle  of  these  countries  would  be  much  more  numeroas 
than  they  are,  if  they  had  some  little  shelter  in  winter. 
The  only  shelter  to  which  they  have  recourse,  is  the  deso- 
late ruin;  and  to  this  circumstance  the  prophet  Ezekiel 
most  probably  alluded,  when  he  described  Rabbah  as  about 
to  become  a  stable  for  camels,  or,  as  the  original  term  may 
be  rendered  with  equal  propriety,  a  place  or  camels,  where 
they  screen  themselves  from  the  rays  of  a  burning  sun,  and 
feed  on  the  nettles,  and  other  plants,  which  spring  up  among 
the  mouldering  walls  of  ruined  habitations.  Tne  same 
term  is  rendered  in  the  twenty-third  psalm,  pastures ;  and 
perhaps  all  that  the  prophet  means  is  only  this,  that  Rabbah 
should  be  so  completely  destroyed,  that  camels  should  feed 
on  the  place  where  it  stood ;  and  if  this  was  his  meaning, 
it  has  been  long  since  realized,  for  the  last  remains  of  that 
oroud  city  have  entirely  disappeared.  The  greatest  skill 
•nd  vigilance,  and  even  tender  care,  are  required  in  the 
management  of  such  immense  flocks  as  wander  on  the  Sy- 
rian plains.  Their  prodigious  numbers  compel  the  keepers 
to  remove  them  too  frequently  in  search  of  fresh  pastures, 
which  proves  very  destructive  to  the  young  that  nave  not 
strength  to  follow.    This  eizciimataice  di^lays  the  energy 


of  Jacob's  apology  to  his  brother  Esau,  for  not  attendii 
him  as  he  requested :  "  The  flocks  and  hierds  with  young 
are  with  me ;  and  if  men  should  over-drive  them  one  day, 
all  the  flocks  would  die."  It  illustrates  also  another  passage 
in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah :  "  He  shall  feed  his  flock  like 
a  ahepnera  *,  he  shall  gather  the  lambs  with  his  arm,  and 
carry  them  in  his  bosom^  and  shall  gently  lead  those  that 
are  with  young:"  a  beautiful  image,  expressing  with  great 
force  and  elegance,  the  tender  and  unceasing  attention  of 
the  shepherd  to  his  flock.— Paxton. 

CHAPTER  XXVL 
Ver.  3.  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Be- 
hold, I  mm  against  thee,  O  Tyrus,  and  will 
cause  many  nations  to  come  up  against  thee,  as 
the  sea  causeth  his  waves  to  come  up.  4.  And 
tiiey  shall  destroy  the  walls  of  Tyrus,  and  break 
down  her  towers :  I  will  alao  scrape  her  dust 
from  her,  and  make  her  like  the  top  of  a  rock. 
5.  It  shall  be  a  place  for  the  spreading  of  nets 
in  the  midst  of  the  sea:  for  I  have  q)oken  it, 
saith  the  Lord  God  ;  and  it  shall  become  a  spoil 
to  the  nations. 

This  history  of  the  city  is  most  aflecting,  and  it  Jias  beea 
said  with  much  force,  thiat  "  the  noble  dust  of  Alexander, 
traced  by  the  imagination  till  found  stc^pins  a  beer-barrel, 
would  scarcely  afford  a  stronger  contrast  of  grandeur  and 
abasement  than  Tyre,  at  the  period  of  being  besieged  by 
that  conqueror,  and  the  modern  town  of  Tsour  erected  on 
its  ashes.^'  It  was  probably  a  colony  of  the  Sidonians,  as  it 
is  called  "  the  daughter  of  Sidon."  From  its  present  name 
appears  to  have  h&en  taken  the  general  name  of  Sjrria.  Its 
first  mention  is  in  Joshuai  where  it  is  called  "  the  strong  city 
Tyre."  At  an  early  penod  it  became  the  mistress  of  the 
seas ;  traded  even  to  Britain,  and  planted  colonies  in  differ- 
ent  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  among  which  Carthage  be* 
came  the  most  celebrated. 

The  history  of  Tyre  is  more  especiallv  interesting  to  the 
Christian,  from  its  connexion  with  prophecy,  and  from  the 
striking  eloquence  with  which  inspiration  has  described 
the  majesty  of  its  brighter  days,  and  the  impressive  circum- 
stances of  its  destruction,  tt  was  also  referred  to  by  our 
Saviour,  when  be  pronounced  wo  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
Chorazin  and  Bethsaida,  because  they  had  seen  his  mighty 
works  and  repented  not.  Her  merchants  were  princes,  her 
traffickers  the  honourable  of  the  earth.  She  heaped  upsil- 
ver  as  dost,  and  fine  gold  as  the  mire  of  the  streets.  The 
boards  of  her  ships  were  of  the  fir-trees  of  Senir,  her  masis 
of  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  her  oars  of  the  oaks  of  Bashaui 
her  benches  of  the  ivory  of  Chiltim,  her  sails  of  fine  linen, 
broidered  work  from  Eeynt,  and  her  awnings  were  of  pur- 
ple. Her  heart  was  liftea  up,  and  she  said,  I  am  a  ^od.  I 
sit  in  the  seat  of  God,  in  the  midst  of  the  seas.  Such  is  the 
description  g^iven  in  sacred  writ  of  the  pride  and  magnifi- 
cence of  ancient  Tyre.  Now,  in  the  language  of  the  same 
authority,  the  noise  of  her  songs  is  ceased,  and  the  voice  of 
her  harps  is  no  more  heard:  her  walls  are  broken  down,, 
her  pleasant  houses  are  no  more,  she  is  made  like  the  top 
of  a  rock,  a  place  to  spread  nets  upon :  she  is  built  no  more. 

The  Saracens  and  Turks  were  the  unconscious  instru- 
ments who  carried  these  prophecies  into  their  fulfilment : 
they  uUerly  destroyed  Sidon  and  Tyre,  that  they  might  not 
afford  further  refuge  to  the  crusaoers.  There  were  two 
harbours,  formed  by  the  island ;  one  towards  the  north,  and 
the  other  towards  tne  south;  and  there  was  a  passage  be- 
tween the  island  and  the  shore  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
The  island  is  represented  by  Pliny  as  having  been  four 
miles  in  circumference,  but  the  peninsula  upon  which  the 
present  town  is  situated,  is  of  much  less  extent.  It  would 
therefore  appear  that  it  is  built  for  the  most  part  upon  the 
mole  thrown  up  by  Alexander,  including  a  small  portion  of 
the  original  island.  There  is  thus  enough  of  the  rock  left 
in  existence  for  the  fishers  to  spread  their  nets  upon,  while 
the  principal  area,  once  mantled  with  palaces  and  alive  with 
a  busy  population,  has  been  swept  into  "the  midst  of  the  wa- 
ters,*'ana  can  be  built  no  more.  The  disappearance  of  the 
island  has  caused  the  destruction  of  the  harbours ;  and  as 
all  protection  to  shipping  is  now  taken  away,  Tyre  can 
never  again  rise  to  eminence  as  "  the  mart' of  nations.* 
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There  are  still  two  small  rocks  in  the  sea,  to  which  the 
island  probablr  extended ;  and  as  the  fishermen's  boats 
can  approach  them  in  calm  weather,  they  seem  to  Invite  the 
spreading  of  n^ts  npon  their  surface.  I  and  my  compan- 
ions sailM  07er  the  present  harbour  in  a  small  boat,  to  ex- 
amine the  colnmns  tnat  may  clearly  be  seen  ander  the  water 
on  a  fine  day,  bat  the  sea  was  too  rough  to  allow  us  to  dis- 
co rer  many  of  them.  The  present  town  is  walled,  and  is 
of  very  modem  date.  The  space  inside  is  in  a  great  meas- 
ure open,  and  the  houses  are  mean.  The  governor's  res- 
idence is  ihe  only  respectable  building.  There  are  many 
xlumns  near  the  small  harbour^  and  others  on  the  opposite 
aide  of  the  peninsula,  but  there  is  no  ruin  of  ancient  date, 
the  plan  of  which  can  be  traced.  We  saw  in  a  garden  a 
granite  column  of  one  block,  that  measured  30  feet  in  lenc^h, 
and  the  diameter  was  in  proportion.  The  eastern  end  of 
the  cathedral  is  still  standmg.  We  ascended  to  the  top  of 
the  ruin  by  a  spiral  staircase,  and  fh)m  thence  had  a  view 
of  the  town.  The  burial-ground  is  near.  From  th is  situa- 
tion the  houses  had  a  singular  appearance^  as  the  roofs  are 
all  flat,  and  were  then  veraant  wiin  a  rich  covering  of  grass. 
TTpon  the  plain  there  are  the  remains  of  an  extensive  aque- 
duct. The  mole  appears  like  a  mere  collection  of  sand, 
but  beneath  there  may  be  some  conatmction  of  more  endur- 
ing materials. 

"  Is  this  your  joyous  city,  whose  antiquity  is  of  ancient 
days  1  Who  hath  taken  this  counsel  against  Tyre  1  The 
Lord  of  Gb)8ts  hath  purposed  it,  to  stain  the  pride  of  all 
glory,  and  to  bring  into  contempt  all  the  honourable  of  the 
earth."— ba.  xxiii.  7—9.  The  stirring  scenes  of  a  seaport 
exhibit  a  picture  of  more  constant  excitement  than  can  ever 
be  presented  by  any  other  place.  The  arrival  and  discharge 
of  ships ;  the  cries  of  the  captains  as  they  direct  their  ready 
mariners ;  the  songs  of  the  boatmen,  the  dash  of  the  oars, 
and  the  roll  of  the  sea;  the  solitary  female,  whose  eye 
caiches  every  speck  that  appears  white  in  the  horizon,  and 
never  leaves  it  till  one  after  another  of  its  inmates  have 
been  carefully  numbered,  that  perchance  she  may  discover 
amon^  them  the  father  of  her  disconsolate  children ;  the 
faltermg  step  of  the  aged  sailor,  whose  battles  have  been 
fong.it,  and  whose  victories  have  been  won ;  the  tears  of 
those  who  are  bidding  farewell,  and  the  rapture  of  those 
who  are  greeting  the  arrival  of  a  long-a jsent  friend ;  the 
anxious  assemblies  of  the  merchants,  either  speaking  of 
traillc.  or  proclaiming  their  good  fortune,  or  lamenting  the 
.OSS  of  some  fair  ship  in  a  destructive  gale ;  the  reclrless 
merriment  of  the  seamen,  as  they  enjoy  upon  land  a  little 
respite  from  their  constant  toils: — all  these,  and  a  thousand 
other  scenes  of  noise,  and  joyousness,  and  wealth,  have 
been  exhibited  upon  these  shores.  They  have  passed  away, 
like  the  feverish  dream  of  a  disturbed  sleep.  Ships  may  be 
seen,  but  at  a  distance;  no  merchant  of  the  earth  ever 
entersthe  name  of  Tvre npon  his  books,  and  where  thou- 
sands once  assemblea  in  pomp  and  pride,  and  there  was 
beauty,  and  splendour,  and^dominion,  I  could  discover  only 
a  few  children  amusing  themselves  at  play,  and  a  party  of 
Turks  sitting  in  gravity,  and  sipping  tneir  favourite  cof- 
fee.— Hahdt. 

The  desolate  appearance  of  Soor  fVom  the  sea, — a  strag- 
gling, repulsivevilbgeof  lowscattered  dwellings,  with  a  few 
squalid  mhabttants  loitering  on  the  beach—u  in  gloomy 
contrast  with  the  gorgeous  de.%riptions  of  insular  Tyre, 
before  Alexander  effected  its  destruction  by  the  daring  ex- 
pedient of  uniting  it  with  the  continent. 

The  present  peninsula,  once  the  site  of  this  splendid  city, 
anciently  estimated  at  three  miles  in  circumference,  bnt  ap- 
plrently  of  somewhat  less  extent,  is  now  a  dreary  waste, 
d»tinguished  only  by  hillocks  and  furrows;  and  the  me- 
morable isthmus,  then  so  laboriously  constructed,  has  be- 
come less  conspicnous  fVom  the  augmentation  of  its  width, 
by  the  gradual  accumulation  of  sand.  Its  once  vaunted  port 
is  now  so  effectuallv  choked,  that  only  small  boats  can  ap- 
proach the  shore,  although,  amidst  the  waves,  the  founda- 
tions are  still  visible  of  the  massive  walls  that  formed  its 
fortified  bonndaries,  leaving  only  a  narrow  entrance  secured 
by  a  chain.  Near  the  landing-place,  a  few  tolerable  houses 
fkce  the  sea^  and  similar  ones  are  sparingly  distributed  in 
other  directions.  An  insignificant  nazar  offers  few  temp- 
tations even  to  those  who  seek  ordinary,  commodities,  and 
the  diverging  streets  are  little  more  than  circuitous  alleys, 
capriciouslv  windin;^  between  high  i^lls,  as  if  concealment 
alone  affoi  ded  security.    Here  and  there  a  low  door  opens 


into  an  orchard  or  naddock,  bnt  more  frequently  into  a 
small  court,  surrounded  with  miserable  hovels,  evidently 
the  abodes  of  abject  poverty.  Occasionally  an  unclosed 
door  exhibits  a  court  of  larger  dimensions,  where  a  few 
rude  implements  of  husbandry,  and  the  less  meager  looks 
of  better-clad  occupants,  betoken  a  stafs  somewhat  approach- 
ing to  comfort  and  ease.  Little  cultivation,  however,  is 
perceptible  near  the  town — of  commercial  activity  there  is 
no  sign — ^listless  groups  fill  every  vacant  space— «nd  fisher- 
men no  longer  "spread  their  nets"  on  the  shore.  Hence 
it  becomes  difficult  to  conjecture  how  a  population,  scarcely 
removed  from  indigence,  can  here  subsist,  notwithstanding 
the  temperate  habits  of  the  East,  which  demand  little  more 
than  a  morning  and  evening  repast  of  fresh  Imked  cakes, 
sometimes  eaten  with  a  sort  of  pottage  made  of  dentils, 
onions,  Ac,  and  sometimes  merely  with  a  draught  of  water, 
or  a  little  fruit.       * 

Relentless  desolation  seems  to  brood  over  this  devoted  re- 
gion. Fragments  of  clustered  columns  and  broken  walls, 
at  the  southeast  extremity  of  the  town — the  only  visible  re- 
mains of  the  structures  even  of  the  middle  ages— perhaps 
mark  the  site  of  the  magnificent  metropolitan  church,  once 
the  conspicuous  ornament  of  Christian  Tyre.  In  that 
splendid  edifice  of  rich  gothic  architecture,  distinguished 
by  three  spacious  naves,  and  two  lofty  towers,  where  coun- 
cils were  held  and  princes  and  prelates  assembled,  the  bones 
of  the  Emperor  Frederic  Baroarossa  were  deposited  in  a 
sumptuous  sepulchre.  Every  trace  of  the  mausoleum  of 
Origen,  raised  in  the  third  century,  and  still  existing  in  the 
twelfth,  has  now  disappeared.  Broken  shafts  thrown  into 
a  narrow  creek  awkwardly  serve  the  purpose  of  a  bridge; 
others  piled  in  the  sea,  form  a  barrier  against  hostile  ap- 
proach. A  few  columns  of  marble,  of  granite,  and  of  por- 
phyry, lie  unheeded  round  a  small  cove,  now  the  only  land- 
ing-place, while  mounds  of  sand,  thinly  strewn  with  archi 
tectural  fragments,  alone  point  out  the  ancient  circuit  of 
the  town.  And  is  this  all  that  remains  to  tell  the  tale  of 
ancient  Tjrre— the  early  seat  of  civilization — the  emperess 
of  the  waves  1  Cf^uld  this  dreary  coast  have  poured  forth 
dauntless  navigators  to  explore  distant  regions ; — this  cheer- 
less waste,  could  it  ever  have  been  the  patrimony  of  "  mer- 
chant-princes 1"  Could  this  Utile  territory  have  been  the 
emporium  of  the  commei^;e  of  the  world  T— Hooo. 

Ver.  4.  And  they  shall  destroy  the  walls  of  Tyros, 
and  break  down  her  towers  :  I  will  also  scrape 
her  dust  from  her,  and  make  her  like  the  top 
of  a  rock.  12.  And  they  shall  make  a  spoil  of 
thy  riches,  and  make  a  prey  of  thy  merchan- 
dise ;  and  they  shall  break  down  thy  walls,  and 
destroy  thy  pleasant  houses :  and  th^  shall  lay 
thy  stones,  and  thy  timber,  and  thy  dust,  in  the 
midst  of  the  water. 

One  of  the  most  singular  events  in  history  was  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  siege  of  Tyre  was  conducted  bv  Alexan- 
der the  Great.  Irritated  that  a  single  city  should  alone  op> 
pose  his  victorious  march,  enraged  at  the  murder  of  some  of 
nis  soldiers,  and  fearful  for  his  fame,— even  his  army's  de- 
spairing of  success  could  not  deter  him  from  the  siege. 
And  Tyre  was  taken  in  a  manner,  the  success  of  which  was 
more  wonderful  than  the  design  was  daring ;  for  it  was 
surrounded  by  a  wall  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height, 
and  situated  on  an  island  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  shore. 
A  mound  was  formed  from  the  continent  to  the  island;  and 
the  ruins  of  old  Tyre,  two  hundred  and  forty  years  after  its 
demolition,  afforded  ready  materials  for  the  purpose.  Such 
was  the  work,  that  the  attempts  at  first  defeated  the  power 
of  an  Alexander.  The  enemy  consumed  and  the  storm 
destroyed  it.  But  its  remains,  buried  beneath  the  water, 
formed  a  barrier  which  rendered  successful  his  renewed 
efforts.  A  vast  mass  of  additional  matter  was  requisite 
The  soil  and  the  very  rubbish  were  gathered  and  heaped. 
And  the  mighty  conqueror,  who  afterward  fhiled  in  ramng 
again  any  of  the  rnins  of  Babylon,  cast  those  of  Tyre  into 
the  sea,  and  took  her  very  dust  from  off  her.  He  left  not 
the  remnant  of  a  ruin — and  the  site  of  anoenl  Tyre  is  now 
unknown. — Kbtbu 

Yer.  14.  And  I  will  make  thee  like  the  top  of  a 
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rock;  thou  shalt  be  a  place  to  spread  nets 
upon ;  thou  shalt  be  built  no  more :  for  I  the 
Lord  have  spoken  it,  saith  the  Lord  Gc  d. 

Passing  \y  Tyre  from  curiosity  only,  I  came  ,tr»  be  a 
monrnfulwitoess  of  the  truth  of  that  prophecy,  "  tha.  Tyre, 
the  queen  of  nations,  should  be  a  rock  for  fishers  to  dry 
their  nets  on."  Two  wretched  fishermen,  with  miserable 
nets,  having  just  given  over  their  occupation,  with  very  litr 
tie  success,  I  engaged  them,  at  the  expense  of  their  nets,  to 
drag  in  those  places  where  they  said  shellfish  might  be 
caught,  in  hopes  to  have  brought  out  one  of  the  famous  pur- 
ple nsh.  I  did  not  succeed ;  but  in  this  I  was,  I  believe,  as 
lucky  as  the  old  fishers  had  ever  been.  The  purple  fish  at 
Tyre  seems  to  have  been  only  a  concealment  of  their 
knowledge  of  cochineal^  as,  if  the  whole  city  of  Tyre  ap- 
plied to  nothing  else  but  fishing,  they  would  not  have  col- 
oured twenty  yards  of  cloth  in  a  year. — Brucb. 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 
Ver.  11.  The  men  of  Arvad,  with  thine  army, 
vftTt  upon  thy  walls  round  about,  and  the  Gam- 
madims  were  in  thy  towers:  they  hanged  their 
shields  upon  thy  walls  round  about ;  they  have 
made  thy  beauty  perfect. 

The  eastern  soldiers  in  times  of  peace  are  disposed  of 
about  the  walls  of  places,  and  particularly  in  the  lowers, 
and  at  the  ^tes.  Niebuhr  tells  us,  thai  the  foot-soldiers  of 
the  imam  of  Yemem  have  very  little  to  do  in  times  of  peace, 
any  more  than  the  cavalry :  some  of  them  mount  guard  at 
the  dela's,  or  governor's;  they  are  also  employed  at  the 
gates  and  upon  the  towers.  Van  Egmont  and  Heyman 
give  a  similar  account.  Sandjrs,  speaking  of  the  decora- 
tions of  one  of  the  gates  of  the  imperial  seraglio  in  Con- 
stantinople, tells  as,  that  it  Is  hung  with  shields  and  cimeters. 
Through  this  gate  people  pass  to  the  divan,  where  justice  is 
administered  *,  and  these  are  the  ornaments  of  this  public 
passage.— ELijRMBB. 

Ver.  13.  Javan,  Tubal,  and  Meshech,  they  ioere 
thy  merchants :  they  traded  the  persons  of  men 
and  vessels  of  brass  in  thy  market 

The  domestic  utensils  of  the  Orientals  are  nearly  always 
brass :  and  to  these  thev  oAen  refer,  as  a  sign  of  property. 
"  He  is  a  rich  man ;  his  house  is  full  of  brass  vessels." 
**  Begone  I  fellow,  I  have  more  brass  ir^  my  house  than  would 
purchase  all  thv  property."  "  The  miserable  man  has  not 
a  brass  dish  in  his  house." — Ros^nv. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
Ver.  14.  Thou  art  the  anointed  cherub  that  cov- 
ereth ;  and  I  have  set  thee  to :  thou  wast  upon 
the  holy  moimtain  of  God ;  thou  hast  wallced 
up  and  down  in  the  midst  of  the  stones  of  fire. 

1  his  has  been  considered  as  a  very  obscure  epithet  to 
apply  to  the  prince  of  Tyre,  and  great  difficulties  nave  oc- 
curred in  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  expression.  It  has 
been  apprehended  by  some  critics  to  be  an  allusion  to  the 
posture  of  the  cherubic  figures  that  were  over  the  ark, 
(Exod.  XXV.  20,)  and  by  others  to  signify  the  protection 
which  this  prince  afforded  to  different  neighbonrmg  states. 
But  the  first  of  these  interpretations  is  set  aside  by  consider* 
ing  that  the  prophet  evidently  refers  to  a  livii^  cherub,  not 
the  posture  of  the  image  of  one  made  of  jn^ld,  or  of  an  olive- 
tree.  As  to  the  other  construction,  it  is  inadmissible,  be- 
cause it  does  not  appear  fVom  the  prophecies  that  Tyre  was 
remarkable  for  deieoding  its  neighbours,  but  rather  the 
coBtrary.  Mr.  Harmcr  proposes  a  new,  and  protMblya 
{ust  elucidation  of  this  passK^  He  observes  that  takhtdar 
10  a  Persian  word,  which  p^^rly  signifies  a  precious  car- 
p«*t,  which  is  made  use  of  (or  covering  the  throne  of  the 
kugs  of  Persia:  and  that  this  word  is  also  used  as  an  epi- 
thet by  which  tne  Persians  describe  their  princes,  on  ac- 
count of  their  being  possessed  of  this  throne.  The  prophet 
F'lekiel  may  with  the  same  view  give  this  appellation  to 
rt  prince  of  Tyre.    Suc)i  an  application  of  it  is  certainly 


no  more  than  strietly  reconcilable  to  the  eastern  taste. 
This  explanation  also  answers  to  the  rest  of  the  imagery 
used  in  tnts  passage. — Bobdbr. 

Ver.  24.  And  there  shall  be  no  moie  a  pricking 
brier  unto  the  house  of  Israel,  nor  any  grieving 
thorn  of  all  that  are  roimd  about  them,  that 
despised  them ;  and  they  shall  know  that  I  am 
the  Lord  God. 

Enemies  are  often  compared  to  thorns  and  thistles 
"  Ah  I  how  this  thorn  goads  me,"  says  the  man  of  his  foe. 
When  a  man's  adversaries  are  dead,  he  aaySj  **  This  is 
now  a  desert  without  thorns."  *'  Ah  I  as  our  father  is  dead, 
we  are  to  our  enemies  like  a  jungle  without  dioms."^RoB- 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 
Yer.  3.  Speak,  and  say,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God, 
Behold,  I  am  against  thee,  Pharaoh  king  of 
Egypt,  the  great  dragon  that  lieth  in  the  midst 
of  his  rivers,  which  hath  said,  My  river  is  mine 
own,  and  I  have  made  it  for  myself 

See  on  ch.  3S.  9. 

Yer.  18.  Son  of  man,  Mebuchadnezzar  king  of 
Babylon  caused  his  army  to  serve  a  great  ser- 
vice against  Ty rus :  every  head  toas  made  bald, 
and  every  shoulder  was  peeled:  yet  had  he 
no  wages,  nor  his  army,  for  Tyrus,  for  the  ser- 
vice that  he  had  served  against  it 

What  an  illustration  of  this  passage  we  have  in  those 
who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  carry  the  palanqniul 
During  the  first  day  the  skin  is  literally  peelra  off.  To 
prevent  the  pole  fromfifalling  the  shoulder,  the  coolies  have 
cushions,  or  a  piece  of  the  pumtain-tree,  put  under  the  pole. 
The  shoulders  of  those  wno  assisted  at  the  siege  against 
Tyre,  were  peelsd  by  hard  labour. — Robbrts. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 
Ver.  6.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  They  also  that 
uphold  Egypt  shall  fall ;  and  the  pride  of  her 
power  shall  come  down:  from  tne  tower  of 
Syene  shall  they  fall  in  it  by  the  sword,  saith 
the  Lord  God.  7.  And  they  shall  be  desolate 
in  the  midst  of  the  countries  that  are  desolate, 
and  her  cities  shall  be  in  the  midst  of  the  cities 
that  are  wasted.  12.  And  I  will  make  the 
rivers  dry,  and  sell  the  land  into  the  hand  of 
the  wicked:  and  I  will  make  the  land  waste, 
and  all  that  is  therein,  by  the  hand  of  strangers ; 
I  the  Lord  have  spoken  it.  13.  Thus  saith 
the  Lord  God,  I  will  also  destroy  the  idols, 
'  and  I  will  cause  their  images  to  cease  out  of 
Noph ;  and  there  shall  be  no  more  a  prince  of 
the  land  of  Egypt :  and  I  will  put  a  fear  in  the 
land  of  Egypt 

Egvpt  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  one  of  the  mighti- 
est of  kingdoms,  and  the  researches  of  the  traveller  are  still 
directed  to  explore  the  unparalleled  memorials  of  its  power. 
No  nation,  whether  of  ancient  or  of  modem  times,  has  ever 
erected  such  great  and  durable  monuments.  While  the 
vestiges  of  other  ancient  monarchies  can  hardly  be  found 
amid  the  mouldering  ruins  of  their  cities,  those  artificial 
mountains,  visible  at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles,  the  pyra- 
mids of  Egypt,  without  a  record  of  their  date,  have  with- 
stood, unimpaired,  all  the  ravages  olUime.  The  dynasty  of 
Egypt  takes  precedence,  in  antiquity,  of  evenr  other.  No 
country  ever  produced  so  long  a  catalogue  of  kings.  The 
learning  of  the  Egyptians  was  proveibtal.  The  number  of 
their  cities,  and  the  population  of  their  country,  as  recorded' 
by  ancient  historians,  almost  surpass  credibility.    Nature 
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and  ait  wutad  Ia  rcadering  it  a  most  fertile  region.  It  was 
called  the  graoanr  of  the  world.  It  was  d i vided  into  several 
kingdoms,  and  their  power  often  extended  over  manv  of 
the  surrounding  countries     Yet  the  knowledge  of  all  its 

Sreajtniess  and  glory  deterred  not  the  Jewish  prophets  ftom 
eclaring,  that  Egypt  would  become  "  a  hase  kingdom,  and 
never  exalt  itself  any  more  among  the  nations/'  And  the 
UUral  fulfilment  of  evtrf  prophecy  aflbrds  as  clear  a  de- 
monstration as  can  possioly  be  ^ven,  that  each  and  all  of 
them  are  the  dictates  of  inspiration. 

Eeypt  became  entirely  suDject  to  the  Persians  about  three 
nundred  and  fifty  years  previous  to  the  Christian  era.  It 
was  afterward  sulxlned  b^  the  Macedonians,  and  was  gov- 
erned by  the  Ptolemies  lor  the  space  of  two  hundred  and 
ninety-tour  years ;  until  about  thirty  years  before  GhrlsL 
it  became  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  continued 
long  in  subjection  to  the  Romans— tributary  first  to  Rome, 
and  afterward  to  Constantinople.  It  was  transferred,  A.  D. 
641,  to  the  dominion  of  the  Saracens.  In  1350  the  Mame- 
Ivkes  deposed  their  rulers,  and  usurped  the  command  of 
E^ypU  A  mode  of  government  the  most  singular  and  sur- 
prising that  ever  existed  on  earth  was  established  and  main- 
tained. Each  successive  ruler  was  raised  to  supreme  au- 
thority, from  being  a  stranger  and  a  slave.  No  son  of  the 
former  ruler— no  native  of  Egypt  succeeded  to  the  sove- 
reignty ;  but  a  chief  was  chosen  from  among  a  new  race  of 
imported  slaves.  When  Es;ypt  became  tributary  to  the 
Turks  in  1517,  the  Mameiukes  retained  much  of  their 
power,  and  every  pacha  was  an  oppressor  and  a  stranger. 
During  all  these  ages,  every  attempt  to  emancipate  the  coun- 
try, or  to  create  a  prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  has  proved 
abortive,  and  has  often  been  fatal  to  the  a^irant  Though 
the  facts  relative  to  E?ypt  form  too  promment  a  feature  in 
the  history  of  the  world  to  admit  of  contradiction  or  doubt, 
yet  the  description  of  the  fate  of  that  country,  and  of  the 
form  of  its  government,  shall  be  left  to  the  testimony  of 
those  whose  authority  no  infidel  will  question,  and  whom 
Ho  man  can  aocnse  of  adapting  their  descriptions  to  the 
predictions  of  the  event  Gibbon  and  Volney  are  again  our 
witnesses  of  the  flicts : — 

*'  Such  is  the  state  of  Egypt.  Deprived  twenty-three  cen- 
turies ago  of  her  natural  proprietors,  she  has  seen  her  fertile 
fields  successively  a  prey  to  the  Persians,  the  Macedonians, 
the  Romans,  the  Greeks,  the  Arabs,  the  Georgians,  and,  at 
length,  the  race  of  Tartars,  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Ottoman  Turks.  The  Mamelukes,  purchased  as  slaves, 
and  introduced  as  soldiers,  soon  usurped  the  power  and 
elected  a  leader.  *  If  their  first  establishment  was  a  singular 
event,  their  continuance  is  not  less  extraordinary.  They 
are  replaced  bv  slaves  hreugkt  from  their  original  country. 
The  svstem  of  oppression  ia  methodical.  Every  thing  the 
traveller  sees  or  nears  reminds  him  he  is  in  the  country  of 
slavery  and  tyranny."  **  A  more  unjust  and  absurb  consti- 
tution cannot  be  devised  than  that  which. condemns  the  na- 
tives of  a  country  to  perpetual  servitude,  under  the  arbitrary 
dominion  of  strangers  and  slaves.  Yet  such  has  been  the 
state  of  Egypt  above  five  hundred  years.  The  most  illustri- 
ous sultans  of  the  Baharite  and  Borgite  dynasties  were 
themselves  promoted  ft-om  the  Tartar  and  Circassian  bands; 
and  the  fonr-aod-twenty  beys,  or  miUtarv  chiefs,  have  ever 
been  Succeeded,  not  by  their  sons,  but  bv  their  servants." 
These  are  the  words  of  Volney  and  of  Gibbon :  and  what 
did  the  ancient  prophets  foreiel  1  *M  will  lay  the  land 
waste,  and  all  that  is  therein,  by  the  hands  of  strangers.  I 
the  Lord  have  spoken  it.    And  there  shall  be  no  more  a 

Srince  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  The  sceptre  of  Eeypt  shall 
epart  away."  The  prophecy  adds:— "They  shall  be  a 
base  kingdom-^it  shall  be  the  basest  of  kingdoms."  After 
the  lapse  of  two  thousand  and  four  hundred  years  from  the 
date  of  this  prophecy,  a  scoffer  at  religion,  but  an  eyewitness 
of  the  facts,  thus  describes  the  selfsame  spot:  "  In  Egypt 
there  is  no  middle  class,  neither  nobility,  clergy,  merchants, 
landholders.  A  universal  air  of  misery,  manifest  in  all  the 
traveller  meets,  points  out  to  him  the  rapacity  of  oppression, 
and  the  distrust  attendant  upon  slavery.  The  profound  ig- 
aorance  of  the  inhabitants  equally  prevents  them  from  per- 
ceiving the  causes  of  their  evils,  or  applying  the  necessary 
remedies.  Ignorance,  uifiused  through  every  class,  extend 
its  effects  to  every  species  of  moral  and  physical  knowledge. 
Nothing  IS  talked  ofbut  intestine  troubles,  the  public  misery, 

Ccuniary  extortions,  bastinadoes,  and  murders.    Justice 
rself  pots  10  death  without  formality."  (Volney.)  Other 


travellers  describe  the  most  execrable  vkea  aa  common, 
and  represent  the  moral  character  of  the  people  as  cormpU 
ed  to  the  core.  As  a  token  of  the  desolation  oHhe  country, 
mud-walled  cottages  are  now  the  only  habitations  where 
the  ruins  of  temples  and  palaces  abound.  Egypt  is  aor- 
rounded  by  the  dominions  of  the  Turks  and  of  the  Arabs; 
and  the  prophecy  is  literally  true  which  marked  it  in  the 
midst  of  desolation : — **  They  shall  be  desolate  in  (he  midst 
of  the  countries  that  are  desolate,  and  her  cities  shall  be  in 
the  midst  of  the  cities  that  are  wasted."  The  sjrstematic 
oppression,  extortion,  and  plunder,  which  have  so  long  pre- 
vailed, and  the  price  paid  for  his  authority  and  power  by 
every  Turkish  incha,  have  rendered  the  country  '*  desolate 
of  that  whereor  it  was  fuU,^  and  still  show,  both  how  "  it 
has  been  wasted  by  the  hands  of  strangers,"  and  how  **  it 
has  been  sold  into  the  hand  of  the  wicked." 

Can  any  words  be  more  IVee  from  ambiguity,  or  could 
any  events  be  more  wonderful  in  their  nature,  or  more  un- 
likely or  impossible  to  have  been  foreseen  oy  man,  than 
these  prophecies  concerning  Egypt  1  The  long  line  of  its 
kings  commenced  with  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  and, 
while  it  was  yet  unbroken,  its  final  termination  was  reveal- 
ed. The  very  attempt  once  made  by  infidels  to  show,  from 
the  recorded  number  of  its  monarcns  and  the  durations  of 
their  reigns,  that  Egypt  was  a  kingdom  previous  to  the  Mo- 
si^ic  era  of  the  delu^,  places  the  wonderful  nature  of  these 
predictions  respecting  it  m  the  most  striking  view.  And 
the  previous  experience  of  two  thousand  years,  during  which 
period  Egypt  had  never  been  without  a  prince  of  its  own, 
seemed  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  those  predicted  evenis 
which  the  experience  of  the  last  two  thousand  years  has 
amplv  verified.  Though  it  had  often  tyrannised  over  Jndea 
ana  the  neighbouring  nations,  the  Jewish  prophets  foretold 
that  its  own  sceptre  would  depart  away,  and  tnat  that  coun- 
try of  kings  (for  the  number  of  its  contemporary  as  well  aa 
successive  monarchs  may  warrant  the  appellation)  would 
never  have  a  prince  of  its  own :  and  that  it  would  be  laid 
waste  by  the  hands  of  strangers.  Thev  foretold  that  it 
should  be  a  base  kingdom — the  basest  of  kingdoms— that  it 
should  be  desolate  itself  and  surrounded  by  desolation — and 
that  it  should  never  exalt  itself  any  more  among  the  nations. 
They  described  its  ignominious  subjection  and  unparalleled 
baseness,  notwithstanding  that  its  past  and  present  degen- 
eracy bears  not  a  more  remote  resemblance  to  the  former 
greatness  and  pride  of  its  power,  than  the  frailty  of  its  mnd- 
walled  fabric  now  bears  to  the  stability  of  its  imperishable 
pyramids.  Such  prophecies,  accomplished  in  such  a  man- 
ner, prove,  without  a  comment,  that  they  must  be  the  reve- 
lation of  the  omniscient  Ruler  of  the  universe. — ^Kuth. 

CHAPTER  XXXII. 
Yer.  2.  Son  of  man,  take  up  a  lamentation  for 
Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,  and  say  unto  him, 
Thou  art  like  a  young  lion  of  the  nations,  and 
thou  art  as  a  whale  in  the  seas;  and  thou 
earnest  forth  with  thy  rivers,  andtroubledstthe 
waters  with  thy  feet,  and  fouledst  their  rivera    . 

Nothing  is  more  common,  in  the  East,  than  the  compar- 
ing princes  to  /umi,  or  better  known  to  those  that  are  ac- 
quainted with  their  writings ;  but  the  comparing  them  to 
cfocodiUSy  if  possessed  of  luival  power,  or  strong  by  a  ^talery 
simatlon,  has  hardly  ever  been  mentioned.  D'Herbelot, 
however,  cites  an  eastern  poet,  who,  celebratingtbe  prowess 
of  Gelaleddin,  surnamed  Mankbemi,  and  iChovarezme 
Shah,  a  most  valiant  Persian  prince,  said,  **  He  was  dreadful 
as  a  hon  in  the  field,  and  not  less  terrible  in  the  water  than 
a  crC'Codile." 

The  power  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt  seems  to  be 
represented  afVer  the  same  manner,  by  the  prophet  Frekiel. 
eh  xxix.  3,  *'  Behold,  I  am  against  thee,  Pharaoh  king  of 
Egypt,  the  great  dragon  (jthe  great  crocodile)  that  lieth  in 
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think,  of  the  panegyrist  of  Gelaleddin  :  '*  Take  up  a  lamefr 
tation  for  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,  and  say  unto  him,  Thon 
art  like  a  young  lion  of  the  nations,  and  ihoa  art  as  a 
whale  (acrocodHe)ln  the  seas:  and  thou  earnest  forthwith 
(or  from)  thy  rivers,  and  tr  abledst  the  waters  with  thy  feet, 
and  fouledst  their  rivers." 
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It  is  very  odd  In  oar  tnuuslatora,  to  render  tlie  original 
word  ae^vo  tanetm,  lokale^  and  at  the  same  time  talK  of 
feet  f  nor  indeed  are  rivers  the  abode  of  the  whale;  its  bulk 
is  too  great  to  admit  of  that :  the  term  dragon,  which  is 
thrown  into  the  margin,  is  the  preferable  version ;  which 
word  in  oar  language,  as  the  Hebrew  word  in  the  original, 
is,  I  thinli^  generic,  and  includes  the  several  species  ox 
oviparous  quadrupeds,  if  not  those  of  the  serpentme  kind. 
A  crocodile  is,  without  doubt,  the  creature  the  prophet 
means ;  and  the  comparison  seems  to  point  out  the  power  of 
Egyptian  kings  of  antiquity:  they  were  mighty  %  sea  as 
well  as  by  land. — Harmer. 

Yer.  3.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  will^  there- 
fore, spread  out  my  net  over  thee  with  a  com- 
pany of  many  people;  and  they  shall  bring 
thee  up  in  my  tent 

Herodotus  relates  that  in  his  time  they  had  in  Egypt 
many  and  various  ways  of  taking  the  crocodile.  Brookes 
says,  "  The  manner  of  taking  the  crocodile  in  Siam  is  by 
throwing  three  or  four  nets  across  a  river  at  proper  distan- 
ces from  each  other ;  that  so  if  he  break  througn  the  first, 
he  may  be  caught  by  one  of  the  others.** — Burdbr. 

When  a  person  has  been  caught  by  the  stratagem  of  an- 
other, it  is  said,  '*  He  is  caught  m  his  net.**  "  He  is  like  a 
deer  caught  in  the  net.**  Has  a  man  escaped :  "  The  fel- 
low has  broken  the  net.*'  "  Catch  him  in  your  netl  will 
you  catch  the  lightning '}*'~Robbbts. 

Yer.  27.  And  they  shall  not  lie  with  the  mighty 
that  are  fiillen  of  the  uncircumcised,  which  are 
gone  down  to  hell  with  their  weapons  of  wni ; 
and  they  have  laid  their  swords  under  their 
heads ;  but  their  iniquities  shall  be  upon  their 
bones,  though  they  were  the  terror  of  the  mighty 
in  the  land  of  the  living. 

The  ancientoj  in  every  part  of  the  world,  were  accustom- 
ed to  inter  their  warriors  in  conoplete  armour.  We  are 
informed  by  Chardin,  that  the  Mingrelian  soldier  sleeps 
with  his  sword  under  his  bead,  and  his  arms  by  his  side : 
and  he  is  buried  in  the  same  manner,  his  arms  being  placea 
in  the  same  position.  The  allusion  of  Ezekiel  to  this 
ancient  custom  is  extremely  clear.— Paxton. 

CHAPTER  XXXm. 

Yer.  30.  Also,  thou  son  of  man,  the  children  of 
thy  people  still  are  talking  against  thee  by  the 
walls,  and  in  the  doors  of  the  houses,  and  speak 
one  to  another,  every  one  to  his  brother,  saying, 
Come,  I  pray  you,  and  hear  what  is  the  wora 
that  cometh  forth  from  the  Lord. 

In  those  frequent  intervals  of  returning  warmth,  which 
relieve  the  severity  of  an  oriental  winter,  the  people  of  the 
East  enjoy  the  conversation  of  their  friends ;  the  poorer 
claas  in  the  open  air  sauntering  about,  and  sitting  under 
the  walls  of  tneir  houses ;  people  of  rank  and  fesnion  in 
the  porches  or  gateways,  where  the  master  of  a  family 
receives  visits,  and  transacts  business — few  persons,  not 
even  the  nearest  relations,  being  admitted  into  their  apart- 
ments, except  upon  extraordinary  occasions. 
•  To  these  circumstances  the  prophet  Ezekiel  seems  to 
refer  in  the  following  passage:  "Also,  thou  son  of  man, 
the  children  of  thy^  people  are  still  talking  against  (or 
rather  concerning)  thee  by  the  walls,  and  in  the  doors  of 
the  hoases,  and  speak  one  to  another,  every  one  to  his 
brother,  saying.  Come,  I  pray  you,  and  hear  what  is  the 
word  that  cometh  forth  from  the  Lord.**  Our  translators 
render  the  original  word  beka,  against  thee ;  the  Septna- 
gint,  9€pt  (Tdv,  of  or  concerning  tnee.  This  is  the  more 
singular,  as  the  same  particle  is  rendered  in  other  parts  of 
scripture,  of  or  concerning :  thus,  in  the  eighty-seventh 
Psalm.  "  Glorious  things  are  ^ken  of  thee,  O  city  of  the 
Lord.  The  following  words  incontestably  prove  they 
were  not  speaking  against  Ezekiel,  but  in  his  favour: 
"  And  they  come  unto  thee  as  the  people  cometh :  and  they 
sit  before  thee  as  my  people ;  and  they  hear  thy  words,  but 
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they  will  not  do  them;  for  with  their  mouth  they  show 
much  love ;  but  their  heart  goeth  after  their  covetousness." 
But  if  "their  month  showed  much  love,**  they  did  not 
speak  against  the  prophet,  but  in  his  commendation.  These 
conversations  respecting  the  prophet  were  held  in  winter ; 
for  it  was  the  tenth  month,  answering  to  the  latter  end  ot 
December,  or  beraning  of  January,  when  the  Orientals  sit 
under  the  walls  for  the  oenefit  of  the  sun,  or  in  the  pordies 
or  gateways  of  their  houses. 

As  the  Copts  in  Egypt  commonly  spend  their  holydays 
in  conversing  with  one  another  under  the  walls  of  their 
habitation,  so  Mr.  Harmer  is  of  opinion,  that  these  words 
of  Ezekiel  may  refer  to  such  times.  And  if  so.  he  asks, 
will  they  not  show  that  the  Israelites  observed  tneir  sab- 
baths in  the  captivity  1  And  that  so  early  as  the  time  of 
the  first  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  they  used  to  assemble  on 
those  days,  to  hear  if  'the  prophets  had  received  any  mes- 
sages from  the  Lord  in  that  week,  and  to  receive  those 
advices  which  their  calamitous  circumstances  made  pecu- 
liarly seasonable  1  It  is  very  probable  that  the  Jews  in 
those  early  times  assembled  to  hear  the  instructions  of  the 
prophets,  and  for  the  public  worship  of  their  God,-  so  far  as 
their  painful  circumstances  might  permit;  but  the  words  of 
Ezekiel  under  consideration,  appear  to  be  of  a  more  general 
character,  referring  as  well  to  the  public  meetings  of  the 
synagogue,  as  to  the  private  parties  and  conversations  of 
the  people. — Paxton. 

Severe  as  sometimes  the  cold  weather  is  in  the  East, 
Russel  observes,  that  even  in  the  depth  of  that  season,  whoi 
the  sun  is  out.  and  there  is  no  wind,  it  is  warm,  nay,  some- 
times almost  hot,  in  the  open  air ;  and  Pococke  informs  us, 
that  the  people  there  enioy  it,  for  the  Copts  spend  their 
holydays  in  sauntering  about,  and  sitting  under  their  walls 
in  winter,  and  under  shady  trees  in  summer.  This  doubt- 
less is  to  be  understood  of  the*  poorer  sort,  who  ha  ye  no 
places  more  proper  for  conversation  with  their  friends ; 
Ae  better  houses  having  porches  with  benches  on  each 
side,  where  the  master  of  the  family  receives  visits,  and 
despatches  business.  These  circumstances  greatly  illus- 
trate the  words  of  Ezekiel,  "Also,  thou  son  of  man,  the 
children  of  thy  people  are  still  talking  a|^nst  thee,  or 
rather,  concerning  thee,  by  the  walls  and  m  the  doors  ol 
the  houses,*'  dtc.-— Harmer. 

Yer.  32.  And,  1o,  thou  art  unto  them  as  a  very 
lovely  sonsf  of  one  that  hath  a  pleasant  voice, 
and  can  play  well  on  an  instrument :  for  they 
hear  thy  words,  but  they  do  them  not 

"  Gk>ne  1  gone  I"  says  the  bereaved  admirer:  "she  was 
indeed  like  a  sweet  voice  to  my  ear.**  "  I  hear  not  the 
sweet  song.'*  "  Where  is  my  music  1**  "  The  song  of  the 
night!  the  song  of  the  night!  has  left  me.**— Robbrts. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Yer.  6.  My  sheep  wandered  through  all  the 
mountains,  and  upon  every  high  hill :  yea,  my 
flock  was  scattered  upon  all  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  none  did  search  or  seek  after  them. 

When  travelling  in  wilderness  parts  of  the  world,  cattle 
are.  on  various  accounts,  ant  to  wander  or  to  be  scattered, 
ana  require  attentive  shepnerds  to  watch  their  motions. 
Should  the  grass  near  the  encampment  of  the  traveller  not 
suit  their  taste,  or  be  scarce,  they  will  gradually  move  to 
a  greater  and  greater  distance,  till  bushes  or  clumps  of  trees 
are  between  them  and  the  wagons ;  then,  perhaps,  having 
the  scent  of  water,  or  that  of  oetter  grass,  they  will  move 
off  at  great  speed.  The  distant  roar  of  a  lion  also  will  so 
alarm  them  that  they  will  start  off  like  ftirious  or  frantic 
animals. 

I  remember  halting  for  a  night  about  a  hundred  miles 
beyond  Lattakoo.  iLnowing  that  lions  were  numerous  in 
that  part,  all  the  oxen  were  made  fast  by  ropes  to  the  wag- 
ons. During  the  ni^ht  lions  had  roajed  within  hearing 
of  the  oxen,  when  all,  no  doubt,  had  through  terror  en- 
deavoured to  break  looee  from  tneir  fiistenings,  but  only 
three  had  succeeded,  which  having  fled,  were  pursued  by 
two  lions,  and  one  of  them  caught,  and  almost  entirely  de- 
voured by  those  two  voracious  animals.  After  the*'  *^  ' 
ftdrly  killed  the  one,  they  pursued  the  otbfr  t 
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upwards  of  two  miles,  when  the)  gare  up  the  chase,  and 
retarned  to  feast  on  the  one  they  iiad  secnred.  All  this  we 
knew  from  the  foot-marks  they  had  left  on  the  ground.  In 
the  morning  the  Hottentots  were  sent  in  search  of  the  other 
two.  which  they  found  feeding  several  miles  off. 

The  Jewish  shepherds  were  condemned  for  not  search- 
ing for  the  scattered  sheep.  When  men  are  laiigued  by 
travelling,  they  become  lazy  and  indolent,  and  feel  indis- 
posed to  set  on  in  search  of  strayed  oxen  many  miles  dis- 
tant; yet  I  never  noticed  our  Hottentots  unwilling  to 
go  in  search  of  strayed  oxen,  however  fatigued  they  might 
be,  and  rarely  did  they  return  without  finding  them,  though, 
in  some  instances,  they  had  to  trace  their  foot-marks  for 
upwards  of  twenty  miles.— Campbell. 

Ver.  25.  And  I  will  make  with  them  a  covenant 
of  peace,  and  will  cause  the  evil  beasts  to  cease 
out  of  the  land ;  and  they  shall  dwell  safely  in 
the  wilderness,  and  sleep  in  the  woods. 

The  oriental  shepherds,  when  unprovided  with  tents, 
erect  huts  or  booths  of  loose  stones,  covered  with  reeds  anu 
boughs.    Pococke  found,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Acre, 
some  open  huts,  made  of  boughs  raised  about  three  feet 
from  the  ground,  inhabited  oy  Arabs.     In  such  booths 
many  of  the  people  of  Israel  were  obliged  to  take  shelter 
in  the  wilderness,  from  the  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
tents,  the  remembrance  of  which  they  we^  commanded 
Co  preserve  by  a  solemn  festival.    But  even  these  meaner 
and  more  inconvenient  habitations  are  not  always  within 
the  reach  of  an  Arabian  shepherd;  he  is  often obli^d  to 
take  refuge  under  the  projecting  rock,  and  to  sleep  m  the 
open  air.    A  grove  or  woodland  occasionally  furnishes  a 
most  agreeable  retreat.    The  description  which  Chandler 
has  left  us  of  one  of  these  stations^  is  so  strikingly  pictur- 
esque, that  it  must  be  given  in  his  own  words :    "  Abaat 
two  in  the  morning,  our  whole  attention  was  fijxed  by  the 
barking  of  dogs,  which,  as  we  advanced,  became  exceed- 
ingly furious.    Deceived  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  we  now 
fancied  we  could  see  a  village ;  and  were  much  mortified  to 
find  only  a  station  of  poor  goatherds,  without  even  a  shed, 
and  notning  for  our  horses  to  eat.    They  were  lying^  wrap- 
ped in  their  thick  capotes  or  loose  coats,  by  some  glimmer- 
mg  embers,  among  the  bushes  in  a  dale,  under  a  spreading 
tree  by  the  fold.    They  received  us  hospitably,  heaping  on 
iresh  fuel,  and  producing  sour  curds  and  coarse  bread, 
which  they  toastea  for  us  on  the  coals.    We  made  a  scanty 
meal,  sitting  on  the  ground,  lighted  by  the  fire  and  by  the 
moon ;  after  which,  sleep  suddenly  overpowered  me.    On 
waking,  I  found  my  two  companions  by  my  side,  sharing 
in  the  comfortable  cover  of  tne  janizary's  cloak,  which  he 
had  carefully  spread  over  us.    I  was  now  much  struck 
with  the  wild  appearance  of  the  spot.    The  tree  was  hune 
with  rustic  utensils;  the  she-goats  in  a  pen,  sneezed,  and 
bleated,  and  rustled  to  and  fro ;  the  shrubs  by  which  our 
horses  stood,  were  leafless,  and  the  earth  bare ;  a  black 
caldron  with  milk,  was  simmering  over  the  fire ;  and  a 
figure,  more  than  gaunt  or  savage,  close  by  us.  struggling 
on  the  ground  with  a  kid,  whose  ears  he  had  slit,  ana  was 
endeavouring  to  cauterize  with  a  red-hot  iron."    Thl^  de- 
scription forms  a  striking  comment  on  a  passage  in  Eze- 
kiel,  in  which  Qod  condescends  to  give  this  promise  to  his 
people :  "I  will  make  with  them  a  covenant  of  peace,  and 
will  cause  the  evil  beasts  to  cease  out  of  the  land ;  and  ther 
shidl  dwell  safely  in  the  wilderness,  and  sleep  in  the  woods.^' 
No  reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  they  were 
often  exposed  in  the  same  manner,  while  tending  their 
r    flocks;  and  in  great  danger,  when  their  country,  from  the 
thinness  of  the  jpopulation,  or  other  causes,  happened  to  be 
ovemm  with  beasts  of  prey.      They  are  accordinglv 
cheered  with  the  sure  prospect  of  those  ravenous  animals 
being  exterminated,  and  every  woodland  becoming  a  plac« 
of  safety  to.the  slumbering  shepherd.— Paxton. 

CHAPTEnR  XXXV. 
Yor.  1.  Moreover,  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
unto  me,  saying,  2.  Son  of  man,  set  thy  &ce 
against  Mount  Seir,  and  prophesy  against  it, 
8.  And  say  unto  it.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God, 
Behold,  O  Mounl  Seir,  I  am  against  tb'^  and 


I  will  stretch  oat  my  hand  against  thee,  and  I 
will  make  thee  most  desolate.  7.  Thus  will  J 
make  Mount  Seir  most  desolate,  and  cut  ofl 
from  it  him  that  passeth  out,  and  him  that  re- 
turoeth. 


There  is  a  prediction  which,  bein^  peculiarly  reoDarka- 
ble  as  applicable  to  Idumea,  and  bearmg  reference  to  a  cir- 
cumstance explanatory  of  the  difficulty  of  access  to  any 
knowledge  respecting  it,  is  entitled,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
notice,  *'  None  shall  pass  through  it  for  ever  and  ever." 
Isaiah  xxxiv.  10.    "  t  will  cut  ofi*  from  Mount  Seir  him 
that  passeth  out  and  him  that  retnmeth."    Ezek.  xzxv.  7. 
The  ancient  greatness  of  Idumea  must,  in  no  small  degree, 
have  resulted  from  its  conunerce.    Bordering  with  Arabia 
on  the  east,  and£g]rpt  on  the  southwest,  and  forming  from 
north  to  south  the  most  direct  and  most  commodious  chan- 
nel of  commtmication  between  Jerusalem  and  her  depen- 
dencies on  the  Red  Sea,  as  well  as  between  Syria  and 
India,  (through  the  continuous  valleys  of  El  Ghor  and  El 
Arabia,  which  terminated  on  the  one  extremity  at  the 
borders  of  Judea,  and  on  the  other  at  Elathand  Esumgaber 
on  the  Elanitic  Glulf  of  the  Red  Sea,^  Idumea  may  be  said 
to  have  formed  the  emporium  of  tne  commerce  of  the 
East.    A  Roman  road  passed  directly  through  Idumea, 
from  Jerusalem  to  Akaoa,  and  another  from  Akaba  to 
Moab;  and  when  these  roads  were  made,  at  a  time  long 
posterior  to  the  date  of  the  predictions,  the  conception  could 
not  have  been  formed,  or  held  credible  by  man,  that  the 
period  would  ever  arrive  when  none  would  pass  through 
It.    Above  seven  hundred  years  after  the  date  of  the  proph- 
ecy, Sirabo  relates,  that  **  manv  Romans  and  other  foreign- 
ers" were  found  at  Pelra  by  nis  friend  Athenodonis,  the 
philosopher,  who  visited  it.    The  prediction  is  yet  more 
surprismg,  when  viewed  in  conjimction  with  another,  which 
implies  that  travellers  would  vass  by  Idumea,— every  one 
that  goeth  by  shall  be  astonisned.    And  the  hadj  routes 
(routes  of  the  pilgrims}  from  Damascus  and  from  Cairo 
to  Mecca,  the  one  on  tne  east,  and  the  other  towards  the 
south  of  Idumea,  along  the  whole  of  its  extent,  go  by  it, 
or  touch  partially  on  its  borders,  without  passing  through 
it.    The  truth  oi'^the  prophecy  (though  hemmed  in  thus  by 
apparent  impossibilities  and  contradictions^  and  with  ex- 
treme prc^oUity  of  its  fallacy  in  every  view  that  could 
have  been  visible  to  man])  may  yet  be  med. 

The  words  of  the  preaiction  might  well  be  understood 
as  merely  implying  that  Idumea  would  cease  to  be  a 
thoroughfare  lor  the  commerce  of  the  nations  which  ad- 
joined It,  and  that  its  **  highly-frequented  marts"  would  be 
forsaken  as  centres  of  intercourse  and  traffic ;  and  easy 
would  have  been  the  task  of  demonstrating  its  truth  in  this 
limited  sense,  which  skepticism  itself  ought  not  to  be  un- 
willing to  authorize.  But  the  fact  to  which  it  refers  forbids 
that  the  prophecy  should  be  limited  to  a  general  interpreta- 
tion, and  demands  that  it  be  literally  understood  and  ap- 
plied. The  fact  itself  being  of  a  negative  nature,  requires 
a  more  minute  investigation  and  detail  than  any  matter 
of  observation  or  discovery  that  is  proveable  at  once  by  a  i 
simple  description.  And  mstead  or  merely  citing  aathori-  | 
ties  in  affirmation  of  it,  evidence,  as  remarkable  as  the 
prediction,  and  at  once  the  most  undesiened  and  conda-  i 
aive.  shall  be  largely  adduced  to  establish  its  truth. 

The  remark  of  Yolney,  who  passed  at  a  distance  to  the 
west  of  Idumea,  and  who  received  his  information  iton  I 
the  Arabs  in  that  quarter,  "  that  it  had  not  been  visited 
by  any  traveller ,*'  will  not  be  unobserved  by  the  attentive 
reader.  Soon  after  Burckhardt  had  entered,  on  the  imvU- 
easlf  the  territories  of  the  Edomites,  the  boimdaij  of  which 
he  distinctly  marks,  he  says,  that  *'  he  was  wnhoat  vn>* 
tection  in  the  midst  of  a  desert,  where  no  traveller  ud 
ever  been  scf c  re  seen."  It  was  t/len  **  that  for  the  first  tine 
he  had  ever  felt  fear  during  his  travels  in  the  desert,  aad 
his  route  thither  was  the  most  dangerous  he  had  ever  tnr* 
elled."  Mr.  Joliffi^,  who  visited  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  in  alluding  to  the  country  south  of  its  opposite 
extremity,  describes  it  as  '*  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  daa* 
serous  aivisions  of  Arabia,**  and  says,  that  an^  research 
m  that  Quarter  was  impracticable.  Sir  Frederick  Hewn* 
ker,  in  nis  Notes  dated  fh>m  Mount  Sinai,  on  the  fttA 
of  Idumea,  unconscioaslv  concentrates  striking  evideacf 
in  verification  of  the  prediction,  while  he  states  a  fact  thai 
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i^oald  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  militate  against  it.  "  Seet- 
zeo,  on  a  vessel  of  paper  pasted  agrainst  the  wall,  notifies 
his  having  penetrated  the  conntnr  in  a  direct  line  between 
the  Dead  Sea  and  Moont  Sinai£  (through  Idamea,)  "  a 
route  never  before  aeeomfUaked,  This  was  the  more  inter- 
esting to  me,  as  I  had  previously  determined  to  attempt  the 
same,  it  being  the  shorleM  way  to  Jerusalem.  The  Cava- 
lier Frediani,  whom  I  met  in  Egypt,  would  have  persua- 
ded me  that  it  was  impracticable,  and  that  he,  having  had 
the  same  intention  himself,  aAer  having  been  detained  in 
hope  five  weeks,  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  design. 
While  I  was  yet  ruminating  over  this  scrap  of  paper,  the 
superior  paid  me  a  morning  visi  ;  he  also  said  it  was  tsi- 

Eossible ;  out  at  length  promised  to  search  for  guides.  I 
ad  already  endeavoured  to  persuade  those  who  had  ac- 
companied me  fronl  Tor,  but  they  also  talked  of  dangers, 
and  declined."  Guides  were  found,  who,  after  resisting  for 
a  while  his  entreaties  and  bribes,  agreed  to  conduct  him 
by  the  desired  route;  but,  unable  to  overcome  their  fears, 
deceived  him,  and  led  him  towards  the  Mediterranean 
coast,  through  the  desert  of  Oaza. 

There  vet  remains  a  detail  of  the  complication  of  diffi- 
culties which,  in  another  direction  still,  tne  nearest  to  Ju- 
dea,  and  apparently  the  most  accessible,  the  traveller  has 
to  encounter  in  reaching  that  desolate  region  which  once 
formed  the  kingdom  of  Idumea, — difficulties  that  it  may 
safely  be  said  are  scarcely  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  part 
of  Asia,  or  even  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  world  where 
no  natural  obstructions  intervene.  "  To  give  an  idea,** 
say  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles,  "  of  the  difficulties  which 
the  Turkish  government  supposed  there  would  be  for  an 
Englishman  to  go  to  Kerek  and  Wady  Mousa,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  say,  that  when  Mr.  Banks  applied  at  Constantino- 
ple to  have  theseplaces  inserted  in  his  nrman,  they  returned 
for  answer.  "  that  they  knew  of  none  such  within  the  grand 
seignior's  dominions;  but  as  he  and  Mr.  Frere,  the  British 
minister,  pressed  the  afiair  very  much,  they  at  length  re- 
ferred him  lo  the  pacha  of  Damascus,  who  (equally  averse 
to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  business)  j^assed  him  on 
to  the  governor  of  Jerusalem."  The  governor  of  Jerusa- 
lem, "  having  tried  all  he  could  to  dissuade  them  from  the 
undertakine,"  referred  him  in  like  manner  to  the  governor 
of  Jaffa,  who  not  only  "  evaded  the  affair  altogether,"  but 
endeavoured  to  put  a  stop  to  their  journey.  Though  frus- 
trated in  every  attempt  to  obtain  any  protection  or  assist- 
ance from  the  public  authorities,  and  also  warned  of  the 
danger  that  awaited  them  from  "  Arabs  of  a  most  savage 
and  treacherous  race,'*  these  adventurous  travellers,  intent 
on  visiting  the  ruins  of  Petra,  having  provided  themselves 
with  horses  and  arms,  and  Arab  dresses,  and  being  eleven 
in  number,  including  servants  and  two  guides,  "deter- 
mined to  proceed  to  try  their  fortune  with  the  sheikh  of 
Hebron."  He  at  first  expressed  compliance  with  their 
wishes,  biit  being  soon  "  alarmed  at  his  own  determina- 
tion," refused  them  the  least  aid  or  protection.  Repeated 
offers  of  money  to  guides  met  a  decided  refusal ;  and  they 
procured  no  means  of  facilitating  their  journey.  The  pe- 
culiar difficulty,  not  onlv  o{  passing  throuf^k  Idumea,  (which 
they  never  attempted,)  but  even  of  entering  within  its  bor- 
ders, and  the  greater  hazard  of  travelling  thither  than  in 
any  other  direction,  are  still  farther  illustradd  by  the  ac- 
quiescence of  an  Arab  tribe  afterward  to  accompany  and 
protect  them  to  Kerek,  at  a  reasonable  rate,  ana  by  their 
positive  refusal,  upon  anv  terms  or  stipulation  whatever,  to 
conduct  them  to  a  spot  that  lay  within  the  boundaries  of 
Edom.  "  We  offered  five  hundred  piastres  if  they  would 
conduct  us  to  Wady  Mousa,  but  nothing  could  induce  them 
to  consent.  They  said  they  would  not  go  if  we  would  give 
them  five  thousand  piastres,"  (fortv  times  the  sum  for  which 
they  had  agreed  to  accomnanv  them  to  Kerek,  although 
the  distance  was  not  nearly  aouble,)  "  observing  that  money 
was  of  no  use  to  a  man  ir  he  lost  nis  life."  Having  after- 
ward obtained  the  protection  of  an  intrepid  Arab  chief, 
with  his  followers,  and  having  advanced  to  the  borders  of 
Edom,  their  flirther  progress  was  suddenly  opposed  in  the 
most  threatening  ana  determined  manner.  And  in  the 
whole  course  of  their  travels,  which  extended  to  about 
three  thousand  miles,  in  Thrace,  Asia  Minor,  Cyprus,  the 
desert,  Egypt,  and  in  Syria,  in  different  longitudmal  and 
lateral  directions,  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  they 
found  nowhere  such  a  barrier  to  their  progress,  except  in 
a  previous  abortive  attempt  to  reach  Petra  from  another 


quarter;  and  though  they  were  never  better  prepared  for 
encountering  it,  they  never  elsewhere  experienced  so  for* 
midable  an  opposition.  The  sheikh  of  Wady  Mousa  and 
his  people  swore  that  they  would  not  sufier  them  to  go  for- 
ward, and  "  that  they  should  neither  drink  of  their  watei; 
nor  pass  into  their  territory."  The  Arab  chief  who  had 
espoused  their  cause  also  took  an  oath,  "  by  the  faith  of  a 
true  Mussulman,"  that  they  should  drink  of  the  water  of 
Wady  Mcusa,  and  go  whithersoever  he  pleased  to  carry 
them.  "  Thus,"  it  is  remarked,  "  were  boin  ihe  rival  chiels 
oppositely  pledged  in  their  resolutions  respecting  us." 

Several  dajrs  were  passed  in  entreaties,  artifices,  and 
mutual  menaces,  which  were  all  equally  unavailing. — The 
determination  and  perseverance  of  the  one  party  of  Arabs 
was  equalled  by  the  resistance  and  obstinacy  oi  the  other. 
Both  were  constantly  acquiring  an  accession  of  strength, 
and  actively  preparing  for  combat.  The  travellers,  thus 
finding  all  tne  dangers  and  difficulties  of  which  they  had 
been  forewarned  fully  realized,  '*  could  not  but  compare 
their  case  to  that  of  the  Israelites  under  Moses,  irAen  Edom 
refitsed  to  give  tkem  a  passage  through  his  country y  **  They 
offered  even  to  abandon  their  object  rather  than  proceed  to 
extremities,"  and  endanger  the  lives  of  many  others,  as 
well  as  their  own ;  and  tney  were  told  that  they  were  for- 
tunate in  the  protection  oi  the  chief  who  accompanied 
them,  otherwise  they  never  would  have  returned.  The 
hostile  Arabs,  who  defied  them  and  their  protectors  to  ap- 
proach, having  abandoned  their  camp,  and  having  con- 
centrated their  forces,  and  possessed  themselves  of  the 
passes  and  heights,  sent  messengers  with  a  renewal  of  oaths 
and  protestations  against  entering  their  territory ;  announ- 
ced tnat  they  were  fully  prepared  to  maintain  their  purpose — 
that  war  "  was  positively  determined  on  as  the  only  alter- 
native of  the  travellers  not  being  permitted  to  see  what 
they  desired :"  and  their  sheikh  vowed  that "  if  they  passed 
through  his  lands,  they  should  be  shot  like  so  many  dogs." 
Abou  Raschid,  the  firm  and  fearlcFS  chief  who  had  pledged 
his  honour  and  his  oath  in  guarantee  for  the  advance  of 
the  travellers,  and  whose  obstinate  resolution  nothing  could 
exceed,  his  arsruments,  artifices,  and  falsehoods  having  all 
failed,  despatched  messengers  to  the  camps  under  his  in- 
fluence, rejected  alike  all  compromise  with  the  opposing 
Arabs,  and  all  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  his  adherents 
and  dependants,  (who  thought  that  the  travellers  were  doom- 
ed to  destruction  by  their  rashness,)  and  resolved  to  achieve 
by  force  what  he  had  sworn  to  accomplish.  "  The  camp  as- 
'sumed  a  very  warlike  appearance :  the  spears  stuck  in  the 
sand,  the  saddled  horses  before  tne  tents,  with  the  arms 
banging  up  within,  altogether  had  an  imposi  ng  effect.  The 
travellers,  however,  were  at  last  permitted  to  proceed  in 
peace:  but  a  brief  space  were  allowed  them  for  inspecting 
the  ruins,  and  they  could  plainly  distinguish  the  opposing 
party  of  Arabs,  in  great  numbers,  watching  them  from  the 
heights.  Abou  Raschid  was  then  dismayed,  *'  he  was  never 
at  his  ease,  and  constantly  urged  them  to  depart."  Nothing 
could  obtain  an  extension  of  the  time  allotted  them,  and 
they  returned,  leaving  much  unexplored,  and  even  unable 
by  any  means  or  possibility  to  penetrate  a  little  farther,  in 
order  to  visit  a  large  temple  which  they  could  clearly  dis- 
cern.   Through  Idumea  tney  did  not  pass. 

Thus  Volney,  Burckhardt,  Joliffe,  Henniker,  and  Cap- 
tains Irby  and  Mangles,  not  only  ^ive  their  personal  testi- 
mony of  the  truth  of  the  fact  which  corroborates  the  pre- 
diction, but  also  adduce  a  variety  of  circumstances,  which 
all  conspire  in  giving  superfinity  of  proof  that  Idumea, 
which  was  long  resorted  to  fVom  every  quarter,  is  so  beset 
on  every  side  with  dangers  to  the  traveller,  that  none  past 
through  it.  Even  the  Arabs  of  the  neighbouring  regions 
whose  home  is  the  desert,  and  whose  occupation  is  wan- 
dering, are  afhiid  to  enter  it,  or  to  conduct  any  within  its 
borders.  Yet  alnid  all  this  manifold  testimony  to  its  truth, 
there  is  not,  in  any  single  instance,  the  most  distant  allu- 
sion to  the  prediction ;  and  the  evidence  is  as  unsuspicious 
and  undesigned,  as  it  is  copious  and  complete. 

"  I  will  make  thee  smalt  among  the  nations ;  thou  an 
greatly  despised.**  Though  the  border  of  wickedness,  and 
tne  retreat  of  a  horde  of  thieves,  who  are  distinguished  as 
peculiarly  savage  even  among  the  wild  Arabs,  and  thus 
an  obiect  of  dread,  as  well  as  of  astonishment,  to  those  who 
pass  thereby,  yet,  contrasted  with  what  it  was,  or  reckoned 
among  the  nations,  Edom  is  small  indeed,  within  almost 
all  its  boundary,  it  may  be  said  that  none  abide  ^  or  have 
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aaj  fixed  pennanent  resileace ;  and  instead  of  the  superb 
structures,  the  works  of  various  ages,  which  long  adorned 
its  cities,  the  huts  of  the  Arabs,  where  even  nuts  they 
have,  are  mere  mud-hovels,  of  "  mean  and  ragged  appear- 
ance,*' which,  iu  eeneral,  are  deserted  on  the  least  alarm. 
Bat,  miserable  habitations  as  these  are,  they  scarcely  seem 
to  exist  anywhere  throughout  Edom,  but  on  a  single  point 
of  its  borders ;  and  wherever  the  Arabs  otherwise  wander 
in  search  of  spots  for  pasturage  for  their  cattle,  (found  in 
hollows,  or  near  to  spring  alter  the  winter  rains,)  tents 
are  their  only  covering.  Those  which  pertain  to  the  more 
powerful  tribes  are  sometimes  both  numerous  and  large; 
yet,  though  they  form  at  least  but  a  frail  dwelling,  many  of 
them  are  "  very  low  and  small/'  Near  to  the  ruins  of  Petra, 
Burckhardt  passed  an  encampment  of  Bedouin  tents,  most 
of  which  were  "  the  smallest  he  had  ever  seen,  about  four 
feet  high,  and  ten  in  length ;"  and  towards  the  southwest 
border  of  Edom  he  met  with  a  few  wanderers,  who  had  no 
tents  with  them,  and  whose  only  shelter  from  the  burning 
rays  of  the  sun  and  the  keavy  dews  of  night  was  the  scanty 
branches  of  the  talk-trees.  The  subsistence  of  the  Bedou- 
ins is  often  as  precarious  as  their  habitations  are  mean ; 
the  flocks  they  tend,  or  which  they  pillage  from  more  fer- 
tile regions,  are  their  only  possessions ;  and  in  that  land 
where  commerce  long  concentrated  its  wealth,  and  through 
which  the  treasures  of  Ophir  passed,  the  picking  of  gam 
Hrabic  from  thorny  brancnes  is  now  the  poor  occupation, 
the  only  semblance  of  industry,  practised  by  the  wild  ana 
wandering  tenants  of  a  desert.  Edom  is  small  among  the 
nations;  and  how  greatly  is  it  despised^  when  the  public 
authorities  at  Constantinople  deny  any  knowledge  of  it  1 — 
Kjbtth. 

Yer.  15.  As  thou  didst  rejoice  at  the  inheritance 
of  the  house  of  Israel,  because  it  was  desolate, 
so  will  I  do  unto  thee :  thou  shah  be  desolate, 
O  Mount  Seir,  and  all  Idumea,  even  all  of  it ; 
and  they  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord. 

Idumea  was  situated  to  the  south  of  Judea  and  of  Moab; 
it  bordered  on  the  east  with  Arabia  Petrea,  under  which 
name  it  was  included  in  the  latter  part  of  its  history,  and 
it  extended  southward  to  the  eastern  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea. 
A  single  extract  from  the  Travels  of  Volney  will  be  found 
to  be  equally  illustrative  of  the  prophecy  and  of  the  fact. 
"  This  country  has  not  been  visited  by  any  traveller ^  but  it 
well  merits  such  an  attention ;  for  from  the  reports  of  the 
Arabs  of  Bakir,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Gaza,  who  frequent- 
ly go  to  Maan  and  Karak,  on  the  road  of  the  pilfirrims,  there 
are,  to  the  southeast  of  the  lake  Asphaitites,  (jDead  Sea,) 
itithin  three  day^  jowmey^  upwards  of  thirty  ruined  towns 
absolutely  deserted.  Several  of  them  have  large  edifices, 
with  columns  that  may  have  belonged  to  the  ancient  tem- 
ples, or  at  least  to  Qreek  churches.  The  Arabs  sometimes 
make  use  of  them  to  fold  the  cattle  in ;  but  in  general  avoid 
them  on  account  of  the  enormous  scorpions  with  which  they 
swarm.  We  cannot  be  surprised  at  tnese  traces  of  ancient 
population,  when  we  recollect  that  this  was  the  country  of 
the  Nabatheans,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Arabs,  and  of  the 
IdumeanSy  who,  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
were  almost  as  numerous  as  the  Jews,  as  appears  from 
Josephus,  who  informs  ns,  that  on  the  first  rumour  of  the 
march  of  Titus  against  Jerusalem,  thirty  thousand  Ida- 
means  instantly  assembled,  and  threw  themselves  into  that 
city  for  its  defence.  It  appears  that,  besides  the  advantages 
of  oeing  under  a  tolerably  good  government,  these  districts 
enjoyeda  considerable  share  of  the  commerce  of  Arabia  and 
India,  which  increased  their  industry  and  population.  We 
know  that  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Solomon,  the  cities  of  As- 
tioum  Gkiber  (Esion  Qaber)  and  Ailah  (Eloih)  were  highly- 
ft«quented  marts.  These  towns  were  situated  on  the  adjacent 
full  of  the  Red  Sea,  where  we  still  find  the  latter  yet  retain- 
mg  its  name,  and  perhaps  the  former  in  vhat  of  El  Akaba,  or 
the  end  (of  the  sea.)  These  two  places  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  Bedouins^  who,  being  destitute  of  a  navy  and  commerce, 
do  not  inhabit  them.  But  the  pilgrims  report  that  there  is 
at  El  Akaba  a  wretched  fort.  The  Idumeana,  from  whom 
the  Jews  only  took  their  ports  atintervalH,  must  have  found 
fai  them  a  great  source  or  wealth  and  population.  It  even 
appears  that  the  Idnmeans  rivalled  the  Tyrians,  who  also 
poihev^  a  towui  the  name  <*f  which  ia  unknown,  on  the 


coast  of  He^jaz,  in  the  desert  of  Tih,  and  the  city  of  Faran, 
and,  without  doubt,  £l-Tor,  which  served  it  by  way  of  port. 
From  this  place  the  caravans  might  reach  Palestine  and 
Judea  (through  Idumea)  in  eight  or  ten  days.  This  route, 
which  IS  longer  than  that  from  Suez  to  Cairo,  is  infinitely 
shorter  than  that  from  Aleppo  to  Bassorah."  Evidence 
which  must  have  been  undesigned,  which  cannot  be  su»> 
pected  of  partiality,  and  which  no  illustration  can  strengthen, 
and  no  ingenuity  pervert,  is  thus  borne  to  the  truth  of  the 
most  wonderful  prophecies.  That  the  Idameans  were  a 
populous  and  powerful  nation  long  posterior  to  the  delive- 
ry of  the  prophecies ;  that  they  possessed  a  tolerably  good 
government,  (even  in  the  estimation  of  Volney ;)  that  Ido* 
mea  containecl  many  cities ;  that  these  cities  are  now  ab> 
solutely  deserted,  and  that  their  ruins  swarms  with  enor- 
mous scorpions ;  that  it  was  a  commereial  nation,  and  pos* 
sessed  highly-freciuented  marts ;  that  it  forms  a  shorter 
route  than  an  ordinary  one  to  India,  and  yet  that  it  had  not 
been  visited  by  any  traveller,  are  facts  all  recorded,  or 
proved  to  a  wish,  by  this  able  but  unconscious  commen- 
tator. 

A  greater  contrast  cannot  be  imagined  than  the  ancient 
and  present  state  of  Idumea.  It  was  a  kingdom  previous  to 
Israel,  having  been  governed  first  by  dukes  or  princes,  af- 
terward by  ei^bt  successive  kings,  and  again  by  dukes, 
before  there  reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel. 
Its  fertility  and  early  cultivation  are  implied,  not  only  in 
the  blessings  of  Elsau,  whose  dwelling  was  to  be  the  fatness 
of  the  earth,  and  of  the  dew  of  heaven  from  above,  but  also 
in  the  condition  proposed  by  Moses  to  the  Edomites,  when 
he  solicited  a  passage  for  the  Israelites  through  their  bor- 
ders, "that  they  would  not  pass  through  the  fields  nor 
through  the  vineyards;"  and  also  in  the  ffreat  wealth,  espe- 
cially in  the  multitudes  of  flocks  and  herds,  recorded  as 
possessed  by  an  individual  inhabitant  of  that  country,  at  a 
period,  in  all  probability,  even  more  remote.  The  Ida- 
means  were,  without  doubt,  both  an  opulent  and  a  power- 
ful people.  They  often  contended  with  the  Israelites,  and 
entered  into  a  league  with  their  other  enemies  against  thera. 
In  the  reign  of  David  they  were  indeed  subdued  and  great- 
ly oppressed,  and  many  of  them  even  dispersed  throughont 
the.  neighbouring  countries,  particularly  Phenicia  and 
Egypt.  But  daring  the  decline  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
and  for  many  years  previous  to  its  extinction,  they  encroach- 
ed upon  the  territories  of  the  Jews,  and  extended  their 
dominion  over  the  southwestern  part  of  Judea.  Though 
no  excellence  whatever  be  now  attached  to  its  name,  which 
exists  only  in  past  history,  Idumea,  including  perhaps  Ja^ 
dea,  was  then  not  without  the  praise  of  the  first  of  Roman 
poets: 

FrimiM  Idumeat  refenm  UbI,  Blantua.  palmas. 

Virg.Georg.HbM.hVL 

And  of  Lucan,  (Phars.  lib.  iii.) 

Arbufftis  palmarum  dWet  Idume. 

But  Idumea,  as  a  kingdom,  can  lay  claim  to  a  highet 
renown  than  either  the  abundance  of  its  flocks  or  the  ex 
cellence  of  its  palm-trees.  The  celebrated  city  of  Petra  (sr 
named  by  the  Greeks,  and  so  worthy  of  the  name,  on  ac 
count  both  of  its  rocky  vicinity  and  its  numerous  dwellings 
excavated  from  the  rocks)  was  situated  within  the  patri- 
monial territiry  of  the  Edomites.  There  is  distinct  and 
positive  evidence  that  it  was  a  city  of  Edom,  and  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  Nabatheans,  whom  Strabo  expressly  identi- 
fies with  the  Idnmeans— possessors  of  the  same  couDtrr.  and 
subject  to  the  same  laws.  "  Petra,"  to  use  the  words  cC 
Dr.  Vincent,  by  whom  the  state  of  its  ancient  commerce 
was  described  before  its  rains  were  discovered,  "  is  the  ca- 
pital of  Edom  or  Seir,  the  Idumea  or  Arabia  Petraea  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Nabatea,  considered  both  by  geographers,  hi^ 
torians,  and  poets,  as  the  source  of  all  the  pfecioos  commod- 
ities of  the  East."  "The  caravans,  in. all  ages,  from 
Minea  in  the  interior  of  Arabia,  and  from  Gkrrna  on  the 
Gulf  of  Persia,  from  Hadramanton  the  ocean,  and  some 
even  frop  Sabea  or  Yemen,  appear  to  have  pointed  to 
Petra  as  a  common  centre ;  and  from  Petra  the  trade  aeenu 
to  have  again  branched  out  in  every  direction  to  Egypt, 
Palestine,  and  Syria,  through  Arsinoe,  Gaza,  Tyre,  Jen^ 
salem,  Damascus,  and  a  variety  of  subordinate  routes  tioi 
all  terminated  on  the  Mediterranemi.  There  »  ervrr  proof 
that  is  requisite  to  show  that  the  Tyrians  and  8idoniaoa 
were  the  first  merehanta  who  introonced  the  prodnce  ol 
India  to  all  the  nations  which  encircled  the  MedUcmncs^ 
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so  in  there  the  stroog^t  eWd^ce'to  move  that  the  IVrians 
obcained  ^U  t heir  commodities  from  Axahia.  Bal  if  Arabia 
was  the  centre  of  this  commerce,  Petra  was  the  point  to 
which  all  the  Arabians  tended  f^om  the  three  sides  of  their 
▼ast  peniasala."  At  a  period  subsequent  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era,  there  always  reigfned  at  Petra, 
according  to  Strabo,  a  king  of  the  royal  lineage,  with  whom 
a  jprince  was  associated  in  the  government.  It  was  a  place 
of  great  strength  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Pompey 
marched  against  it,  but  desisted  from  the  attack;  and  Tra- 
jan afterward  besieged  it.  It  was  a  metropolitan  see,  to 
which  several  bishopricks  were  attached  in  ttie  time  of  the 
Greek  emperors,  and  Idumea  was  included  in  the  third 
Palestine — Palestina  tertia  sive  saiutaris.  But  the  ancient 
state  of  Idumea  cannot  in  the  present  day  be  so  clearly  as- 
certained from  the  records  respecting  it  which  can  be 
gleaned  from  history,  whether  sacred  or  profane,  as  by  the 
wonderful  and  imperishable  remains  of  its  capital  cit3r,^and 
by  "  the  traces  of  many  towns  and  villages^"  which  indis- 
putably show  that  it  must  once  have  been  thickly  inhabited. 
It  not  only  can  admit  of  no  dispute  that  the  country  and 
cities  of  Idumea  subsisted  in  a  very  different  state  from  that 
absolute  desolation  in  which,  long  prior  to  the  period  of  its 
reality,  it  was  represented  in  tne  prophetic  vision;  but 
there  are  prophecies  regarding  it  that  have  vet  a  prospec- 
tive view,  and  which  refer  to  the  time  when  "  the  children 
of  Israel  shall  possess  their  possessions,*' or  to  "the  year 
of  recompenses  for  the  controversy  of  Zion,"  But,  dan- 
gerous as  it  is  to  ezpk>re  the  land  of  Idumea  and  difficult 
to  ascertain  those  existing  facts  and  precise  circumstances 
which  form  the  strongest  features  of  its  desolate  aspect,  (and 
that  ought  to  be  the  subject  of  scientific  as  well  as  of  reli- 

S'ous  inquiry,)  enough  has  been  discovered  to  show  that 
e  sentence  against  it,  though  fulfilled  by  the  agency  of 
nature  and  of  man,  is  preciselv  such  as  was  first  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  inspiration. — Keith. 

CHAPTER  XXXVII, 

Ver.  16.  Moreover,  thou  son  of  man,  take  thee 
one  stick,  and  write  upon  it,  For  Judah,  and 
for  the  children  of  Israel  his  companions:  then 
take  another  stick,  and  write  upon  it,  For  Jo- 
seph, the  stick  of  Ephraim,  and  for  all  the 
house  of  Israel  his  companions. 

The  original  manner  of  communicating  ideas  by  letters, 
among  the  ancient  Britons,  was  by  cutting  the  letters  upon 
sticks,  which  were  moat  commonly  squared,  and  some- 
times formed  into  three  sides.  The  squares  were  used  for 
general  subjects,  and  for  stanzas  of  four  lines  in  poetry : 
the  trilateral  ones  were  adapted  to  trides,  and  for  a  peculiar 
kind  of  ancient  metre,  called  triben,  or  triplet,  ana  engljrn 
milwyr,  or  the  warrior's  verse.  Several  sticks  with  wri- 
ting upon  them  were  put  together,  forming  a  kind  of  frame, 
which  was  called  peithynen,  or  elucidator;  and  was  so 
constructed,  that  each  stick  might  be  turned  for  the  facility 
of  reading,  the  end  of  each  running  out  alternately  on  both 
sides  of  the  frame.  (Ste  engravvng,  tU  ike  end  of  the  r^jitme.) 

A  continuation  of  this  mode  ofwriting  may  be  found  in 
the  Runic  or  log  almanacs  of  the  northern  states  of  Europe, 
in  which  the  engraving  on  square  pieces  of  wood  has  been 
continued  to  so  late  a  period  as  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
Scythians  also  conveyed  their  ideas  by  marking  or  cutting 
certain  figures  and  a  variety  of  lines,  upon  splinters  or  bil- 
lets of  wood.  Aulus  Gellius  (lib.  ii.  c.  12)  says,  that  the 
ancient  laws  of  Solon,  preserved  at  Athens,  were  out  in 
tablets  of  wood. 

At  Umea,  in  Sweden,  a  person  whom  Dr.  Clarke  visited, 
"  produced  several  ancient  Runic  staves,  such  as  are  known 
in  Sweden  under  the  name  of  Runic  almanacs,  or  Runic 
calendar^.  Thev  were  all  of  wood,  about  three  feet  and  a 
half  long,  shaped  like  the  straight  swords  represented  In 
churches  upon  the  brazen  sepulchre-plates  or  our  Saxon 
ancestors.  The  blades  were  on  each  side  engraved  with 
Runic  characters,  and  signs,  like  hieroglyphics,  extending 
their  whole  length.  The  signs  were  explained  to  us  as 
those  of  the  months,  and  the  characters  den'i^i^  the  weeks 
and  days.  The  Runic  staves  which  had  beer  piven  to  as, 
were  ailerward  exhibited  at  Morvana,  aiid  in  ine  diiTerent 
places  through  which  we  passed,  in  the  hope  of  iMrocuring 
smre.   We  afterward  saw  others;  bat  they  were  always 


\  rare,  and  considered  more  aseurlovs  antiquities  than  things 
in  aetual  use :  although  the  inhabitants  were  weii  acquainted 
with  them,  and  were  often  able  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
the  characters  upon  them,  and  the  purpose  for  which  these 
instruments  were  made,  especially  in  this  pan  of  Sweden. 
We  saw  one  of  more  elaborate  workmanship,  where  the 
Runic  characters  had  been  very  elegantlv  engraved  upon 
a  stick,  like  a  physician's  cane :  but  this  last  seemed  to  be 
of  a  more  modem  dale.  In  every  instance,  it  was  evident, 
from  some  of  the  nuirks  upon  them,  that  (heir  first  owners 
were  Christians:  the  difiTerent  lines  and  characters  deno- 
ting the  fasts  and  festivals,  golden  numbers,  dominical  letter, 
epact,  dtc.  But  the  custom  of  thus  preserving  written  rec- 
ords upon  rods  or  sticks  is  of  the  hignest  antiquity.  There 
is  an  allusion  to  this  custom  in  Ezekiel,  xxxvii.  IG— 20, 
where  mention  is  made  of  something  very  similar  to  the 
Runic  stafif."  Nearly  nine  centuries  before  the  age  of 
Ezekiel's  prophecy,  Moses  used  rods  in  the  same  manner. 
Numbers  xvii.  2,  3.  We  may  now  see  how  satisfactorily 
the  use  to  which  these  written  rods  were  in  afler-ages  ap- 
plied, is  illustrated  by  (he  Runic  staves,  which  have  gene- 
rally the  form  of  a  sword  or  sceptre,  being  the  ensigns  of 
ofilce  and  dignity  borne  in  the  hands  by  the  priests,  the 
elders,  and  princes  of  the  people.  The  recurved  roos  of 
the  priests  among  the  Greexs,  and  the  crosier  of  a  modem 
bishop,  had  the  same  origin.^BuRDER. 

CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 
Yer.  1 1.  And  thou  shah  suy,  I  will  go  up  to  the 
land  of  un walled  villages ;  I  will  go  to  them 
that  are  at  rest,  that  dwell  safely,  all  of  them 
dwelling  without  walls,  and  having  neither  bars 
nor  gates. 

The  Orientals  were  attentive  to  safety,  not  less  than  to 
convenience  and  pleasure.  To  secure  their  dwellings  from 
the  depredations  of  hostile  tribes,  that  scoured  their  country 
in  all  directions  in  quest  of  plunder,  they  were  forced  to 
surround  them  with  lofty  walls.    This  mode  of  defence 

.  seems  to  have  been  adopted  at  a  very  remote  period  ;  for 
the  spies  whom  Moses  sent  into  Canaan  to  view  the  coun- 
try, reported  that  the  cities  were  great,  and  walled  up  to 
heaven.  The  height  of  these  walls,  which  by  a  bold  ori- 
ental figure,  dictated  by  the  pusillanimous  fears  of  the  spies, 
are  said  to  reach  up  to  heaven,  must  have  appeared  to  the 

,  people  of  Israel,  unaccustomea  as  they  were  to  warfare  of 
that  kind,  and  totally  unprovided  with  the  means  necessary 
for  besieging  fortified  places,  a  veir  .serious  obstacle  to  the 
accomplishment  of  their  wishes.  But  the  magnitude  of  it 
may  be  illustrated  with  the  greatest  advantage,  from  the 
accounts  which  modem  travellers  have  given  us  of  the 
present  inhabitants  of  those  deserts,  who  are  much  in  the 
same  circumstances  as  the  people  of  Israel  were  when  they 
came  out  of  Egvpt,  whose  attacks  are  effectually  repelled 

I  by  the  lofty  walls  of  one  or  two  Christian  monasteries. 
The  ftreat  monastery  of  Monnt  Sinai,  Th^venot  sajrs,  is 
well  built  of  {rood  freestone,  with  very  high  smooth  walls; 
on  the  east  side  there  is  a  window,  by  which  those  that 
were  within  drew  up  the  pilgrims  into  the  monastery 
with  a  basket,  which  they  let  down  bv  a  rope  that  rans  by 
a  pulley,  to  be  seen  above  at  the  window,  and  the  pilgrims 
went  into  it  one  by  one,  and  so  were  hoisted  up.  These 
walls  are  so  high  that  they  cannot  be  scaled,  and  without 
cannon  that  place  cannot  be  taken. 

The  monastery  of  St.  Anthony,  in  Egypt,  says  Maillet,  is 
a  vast  enclosure,  with  good  walls,  raisea  so  hi^  as  to 
secure  this  place  from  the  insults  of  the  Arabs.  There  is 
no  entrance  into  it  but  by  a  pulley,  by  means  of  which  peo- 
ple are  hoisted  up  on  high,  and  so  conveyed  into  the  monas- 
tery. •  No  warlike  apparatus  which  the  Arabian  freebooten 
posset,  are  sufficient  for  the  reduetion  of  these  fortified 
places.  The  Israelites,  not  better  provided  for  besi^ing 
strongholds,  hastily  concluded  that  the  walled  cities  of 
Canaan,  of  which  thejnieard  such  discouraging  aoconotSi 
must  oppose  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  their  progress. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  descendants  of  Canaan, 
like  the  timid  monlci  of  Sinai,  walled  up  their  gates  on  the 
approach  of  danger,  and  permitted  none  to  enter  the  placci 
bat  by  means  of  a  pulley  |  bat  if  their  ga^  had  not  been 
well  secured,  the  precaution  of  raising  t  -sir  wall  so  high 
had  been  in  rain.—PArroir. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
Ver.  1 1.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  at  that  day, 
that  I  will  give  unto  Qog  a  place  there  of 
graves  in  .Israel  the  valley  of  the  passengers 
on  the  east  of  the  sea ;  and  it  shall  stop  the 
noses  of  the  passengers :  and  there  shall  they 
bury  Go?,  ana  all  his  multitude ;  and  they  shall 
call  it.  The  valley  of  Hamon-gog. 

This  refera  to  the  dreadAil  stench  which  should  arise 
ftt)m  the  dead  bodies  of  Gog.  The  Tamal  translation  has 
it,  "  cause  to  stop  the  noses."  The  moment  people  smell 
any  thin^  offensiye,  they  immediately  press  the  nostrils  to- 
gether with  their  fingers.  They  say  or  a  bad  smell,  It  has 
•TOPPED  my  nose ;  which  means  the  nose  is  so  full  of  that, 
it  is  not  sensible  of  any  other  smell.  The  figure  is  much 
nsed  in  reference  to  the  decayed  oysters  at  the  pearl  fishery. 
-RonERTa 

CHAPTER  XUV. 

Ver.  2.  Then  said  the  Lord  unto  me,  This  sate 

shall  be  shut,  it  shall  not  be  opened,  and  no 


man  shall  enter  in  br  it;  because  the  I^rd, 
the  Qod  of  Israel,  hath  entered  in  by  it,  theie- 
fore  it  shall  be  shut 

Among  other  instances  of  the  extreme  distance,  and  pro- 
found awe,  with  which  eastern  majestjr  is  treated,  one  that 
is  mentioned  by  Sir  John  Chardin,  m  his  account  of  Persia, 
appears  very  strange  to  us,  yet  may  afford  a  lively  com- 
ment on  a  passage  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel.  Sir  John  tells 
us,  **  It  is  a  common  custom  in  Persia,  that  when  a  great 
man  has  built  a  palace,  he  treats  the  king  and  his  grandees 
in  it  for  several  days.  Then  the  great  gate  of  it  is  open : 
but  when  these  festivities  are  over,  they  shut  it  up,  never 
more  to  be  opened.**  He  adds,  '*  I  have  heard  that  the  same 
thing  is  practised  in  Japan."  It  seems  surprising  lo  us, 
that  great  and  magnificent  houses  within  should  have  only 
small  entrances  into  them,  which  no  one  would  suppose 
would  lead  intosuch  beautiful  edifices:  butsuch,  he  observes, 
AS  the  common  custom  there :  making  no  magnificent  en- 
trance into  their  houses  at  all ;  or  if  they  do,  shutting  them 
up  afler  a  little  time,  and  making  use  of  some  small  entrance 
near  the  great  one,  or  it  may  be,  in  some  very  different 
part  of  the  building.— Hibmer. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Ver.  2.  And  the  Lord  gave  Jehoiakim  kin?  of 
Judah  into  his  hand,  with  part  of  the  vessels  of 
the  house  of  God,  which  he  carried  into  the 
land  of  Shinar,  to  the  house  of  his  god ;  and  he 
brought  the  vessels  into  the  treasure-house  of 
his  god. 

In  all  heathen  temples  there  is  a  place  for  the  sacred 
jewels  and  other  treasures.  The  ornaments  of  the  idols  are 
sometimes  of  orsat  value.  I  have  seen  the  small  crown, 
breastplate,  and  necklaces  of  one  idol,  worth  more  than 

Ver.  3.  And  the  kinff  spake  unto  Ashpenaz  the 
master  of  his  eunuchs,  that  he  should  bring  cer- 
tain of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  of  the  king^s 
seed,  and  of  the  princes ;  4.  Children  in  whom 
foot  no  blemish,  but  well-fiivonred,  and  skilful 
in  all  wisdom,  and  cunning  in  knowledge,  and 
understanding  science,  and  such  as  had  ability 
in  them  to  stand  in  the  king's  palace,  and  whom 
they  miffht  teach  the  learning  and  the  tongue 
of  tne  Chaldeans. 

The  master  of  the  black  eimuchs  Is  still  one  of  the  mmt 
AnpoTtant  officers  at  the  court  of  the  Turkish  emperor,  the 
arrangement  of  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  formed  after 
rHe  household  of  the  ancient  Persian  emperors.  He  is 
called  Kislar-Agp&,  that  is,  oversee^f  the  girls,  and  is  the 
chief  of  the  black  eunuchs  who  g^^rd  the  harem  or  resi- 
dence of  the  women.  "  The  Kislar-Aca,  by  his  place,  en- 
joys a  powerftd  influence  in  affairs,  nut  particularly  in 
those  oi  the  coart,  for  which  reason  the  otaer  agas  bring 
concerns  before  him.  His  eonsideration  and  influence 
over  the  emperor  is  almost  always  seenre."  (Yon  Ebim* 
mer.>— RosBNMijLLBu 


Curtins  says,  that  in  all  baibarons  or  uncivilized  coun- 
tries, the  stateliness  of  the  body  is  held  in  great  veneration : 
nor  do  they  think  any  capable  of  great  services  or  actions, 
to  whom  nature  has  not  vouchsafed  to  give  a  beautiful  form 
and  aspect  It  has  always  been  the  custom  of  the  eastern 
nations  to  choose  such  for  their  princijral  officers,  or  to  wait 
on  princes  and  great  personages.  Sir  Paul  Rtcam  ob- 
serves, "  that  the  youths  that  are  designed  for  the  great  of- 
fices of  the  Turkish  empire,  must  be  of  admirable  features 
and  looks,  well-shaped  m  their  bodies,  and  without  any  de- 
fects of  nature :  for  it  is  conceived  that  a  corrupi  and  sor- 
did soul  can  scarce  inhabit  in  a  serene  and  ingennous  as- 
pect; and  I  have  observed  not  only  in  the  seraglio,  bm  also 
m  the  courts  of  great  men,  their  personal  attendants  have 
been  of  comely  lusty  jrouths,  well  nabited,  depoiting  them- 
selves with  singular  modeeiy  and  respect  in  the  presence 
of  their  masters ;  so  that  when  a  pacha  aga  spahi  travels, 
he  is  always  attended  with  a  comeiy  equipage,  followed  by 
flourishing  youths,  well  clothed  and  mounted,  in  great  nnm> 
bars."— BuBDiB. 

Yer.  8.  But  Daniel  purposed  in  his  heart  that  he 
would  not  defile  hunself  with  the  portion  of  the 
king's  meet,  nor  with  the  wine  which  he  drank : 
therefore  he  requested  of  the  prince  of  the  eu- 
nuchs that  he  might  not  defile  himself 

It  was  the  custom  of  most  nations,  before  their  meals,  to 
make  an  oblation  of  some  part  of  wnat  they  ate  and  drank 
to  their  ^ods,  as  a  thankful  acknowledgment  that  everj 
thing  which  they  enjoyed  was  their  gift.  These  oblations 
were  called  libemina  amon^  the  Romans,  so  that  ever^  en- 
tertainment had  something  m  it  of  the  nature  of  a  sacrifice. 
This  practice  generally  prevailing,  made  Daniel  and  hij 
fViends  look  upon  the  provisions  coming  from  the  king^s 
table  as  no  better  than  meats  offered  to  idols,  and,  by  being 
so  offered,  to  be  accoimted  unclean  or  polluted. — BcBnaa. 

Ver.  15.  And  at  the  end  often  days  their  coontv 
nances  appeared  fidrer  and  fiutei  in  flesh  thaa 
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all  the  children  which  did  eatlbtr  portion  of  the 
king's  meat 

It  is  probable  that  there  was  nothing  extraordinanr  or  out 
of  the  common  way  in  this  eifcumslance.  Sir  J.  Chardin 
observes,  "  I  have  remarked  this,  that  the  counteaeiiccs  of 
the  Kechichs  are  in  fact  more  rosy  and  smooth  than  those 
of  others,  and  that  these  people  who  fast  much,  I  mean  the 
Armenians  and  the  Greeks,  are  notwithstanding  very  beau- 
tiful, sparkling  with  health,  with  a  clear  and  lively  ieoan- 
tenance." — Habmbj. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Ver.  4.  Then  spake  the  Chaldeans  to  the  king 
in  Syriac,  O  king,  live  for  ever :  tell  thy  ser- 
vants the  dream,  and  we  will  show  the  inter- 
pretation. 

These  words  are  not  addressed  to  the  ears  of  royalty 
MERBLT .  Has  a  man  been  greatly  favoured  by  another,  he 
says,  "  Ah  1  may  you  never  die.'^  "  So  good  a  man  ought 
never  to  die."  ""May  you  live  for  ever.**  "Will  death 
come  to  sucli  a  man  as  this  V*    "  Live,  live,  for  ever." — 

ItlBCRTS. 

Ver.  31.  Thon,  O  king,  sawest,  and,  behold,  a 
great  image.  This  great  image,  whose  bright- 
ness was  excellent,  stood  before  thee,  and  the 
form  thereof  was  terrible.  32.  This  image's 
head  was  of  fine  gold,  his  breast  and  his  arms 
of  silver,  his  belly  and  his  thighs  of  brass. 
33.  His  legs  of  iron,  his  feet  part  of  iron  and 
part  of  clay. 

There  is  usually  an  obvious  and  striking  congmity  in  the 
prophetic  and  parabolic«imagery  of  the  scriptures.  In  the 
present  case  there  would  seem  to  be  an  eicepcion:  for  who 
can  conceive  of  the  manner  in  which  iron  and  clay  could 
be  made  to  combine  in  the  same  mass  1,  In  respect  to  the 
other  materials,  the  gold,  the  silver,  the  brass,  thev  are 
sufficiently  homogeneous  in  their  nature  to  allow  of  Setng 
united  in  the  manner  supposed  in  the  vision.  But  how  a 
Mft -yielding  substance  like  clay  could  form  a  constituent 
part  of  the  same  image,  and  that  too  of  the  very  base  and 
pediment  upon  which  it  rested,  is  by  no  means  obvious. 
We  see  not  therefore  why  the  definition  given  to  the  origi* 
nal  Ohaldaic  word  by  Gocceius.  Buztorf;  Gesenius,  Simo- 
nls,  Qibb6,and  others,  viz.  potters  wargj  or  bunUhaJted  day^ 
is  not  decidedly  to  be  preferred.  And  of  the  original  phrase 
subsequently  occurring,  "  miry  clay,"  v.  41,  42.  The  first 
of  these  lexicographers  says  expressly,  "  Nonigitur  lutum 
vel  limum  notat,  sed  opus  coctam  ex  limo,  veilimum  ex- 
coctam,'*  a  does  not  therefore  iignify  day  or  mudf  in  its  soft 
ttaUf  hid  something  formed  hy  Baking  from  day.  This  in- 
terpretation gives  consistency  to  the  whole  imagery,  and, 
if  needs  be,  can  be  abundantly  confirmed  from  the  frequent 
use  of  the  same  term  by  the  Chaldee  Targums. — Bush. 

Ver.  46.  Then  the  king  Nebuchadnezzar  fell  npon 
his  face,  and  worshipped  Daniel,  and  command- 
ed that  they  should  offer  an  oblation  and  sweet 
oQours  unto  him. 

Odoriferous  ointments  and  perihmes  were  oilen  present- 
ed by  the  great  as  a  particular  mark  of  distinction.  The 
kinff  of  Babylon  treated  the  prophet  Daniel  with  the  richest 
perfumes,  after  he  had  predicted  the  future  destinies  of  his 
empire,  as  a  distin^ished  proof  of  his  esteem  and  admira- 
tion :  *'  Then  the  km^f  Nebuchadnezzar  fell  npon  his  face, 
and  worshipped  Daniel,  and  commanded  that  thev  should 
sffer  an  oblation  and  sweet  odours  unto  him."  This  pas- 
sage Mr.  Harmer  considers  as  exceedingly  difficult;  and 
he  labours  hard  to  prove  that  the  king  meant  nothing  more 
than  civil  respect.  '*  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  all  this  matter, 
appeared  to  have  considered  Daniel  merely  as  a  prophet : 
his  words  strongly  express  this,  Your  God  is  a  God  of  gods ; 
and  had  it  been  otherwise,  a  person  so  zealous  as  Daniel, 
who  risked  his  life,  rather  than  neglect  his  homage  to  his 
God,  and  haa  the  courage  to  pray  to  him  with  his  windows 


open  towards  Jemsalem,  eontrary  to  the  kinff  i  oommand« 
would  undoubtedly,  like  Paul  and  Barnabas,  have  reject* 
ed  these  odours."  This  view  completely  vindicates  the 
prophet  from  the  charge  of  conniving  at  the  idolatry  of  the 
kinff ;  but  it  is  not  necessarv  to  his  defence.  The  conduct 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  it  is  allowed,  admits  of  a  favourable 
construction;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  avoid  the  suspicicm  that  he  was,  on  tnis  memorable  occa* 
sion,  ^iltv  of  idolatrous  veneration.  The  verb  Sagad,  he 
worsktppedf  so  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  trace  it, 
both  in  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  expresses  the  homage  which 
is  rendered  to  a  eod,  and  is,  perhaps,  universally  applied  to 
the  worship  of  ulse  deities  in  the  sacred  scriptures.  U 
this  remark  be  just,  it  is  greatly  to  be  suspected  thai  Nebth 
chadnezzar,  who  had  few,  or  no  correct  religious  prlnci- 
pies,  to  restrain  the  sudden  movements  of  his  impetuous  pas- 
sions, did  intend,  on  that  occasion,  to  honour  Daniel  as  a 
god,  or,  which  is  not  materially  different,  to  worship  the 
divinity  in  the  prophet.  But  it  may  be  demanded,  how 
then  is  Daniel  to  be  vindicated?  Shall  we  suppose  that  a 
prophet  of  the  Lord,  a  man  highly  favoured  and  distin- 
guished for  his  eminent  holiness,  would  suffer  idolatrjr  to 
be  practised  in  bis  presence,  more  especially  when  he  him- 
self was  the  object  of  it,  without  expressing  his  disapproba* 
tioni  To  this  objection^  the  following  answer  is  offered: 
The  sacred  writers,  studious  of  extreme  brevity,  often  pass 
over  many  incidents  in  the  scenes  which  they  describe. 
Daniel,  therefore,  might  actually  reject  the  intended  hon- 
our, although  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  record.  This  si- 
lence of  the  historian  will  not  prove  that  it  was  not  done, 
while  there  are  certain  circumstances  in  the  narrative 
which  go  far  to  prove  that  the  prophet  did  reject  the  hom- 
age of  Nebuchadnezzar.  In  the  38th  verse  of  the  second 
chapter,  he  solemnly  declares  before  the  king  and  the  whole 
court,  that "  it  is  the  God  of  heaven  that  revealeth  secrets, 
and  makes  known  to  the  king  Nebuchadnezzar  what  shall 
be  in  the  latter  days  ;**  and  the  30th  verse,  "  But  as  for  me, 
this  secret  is  not  revealed  to  me  for  any  wisdom  that  I  have 
more  than  any  living."  When  these  faithful  declarations 
are  considered,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Daniel  neglect- 
ed to  remind  toe  king  that  religious  worship  is  due  to  God 
alooe ;  and  that  such  a  testimony  was  ^ven  at  the  time,  is 
intimated  with  considerable  clearness  m  the  confession  of 
the  king  himself,  verse  47th,  which  seems  to  refer  to  some-  \ 
thing  the  prophet  had  just  said  to  him :  **  The  king  an- 
swered unto  Daniel,  and  said.  Of  a  truth  it  is,  that  your 
God  is  a  God  of  gods,  and  a  Lord  of  kings,  and  a  Revealei 
of  secrets,  seeing  thou  couldst  reveal  this  secret."  The 
character  of  Daniel,  therefore,  is  not  affected  by  the  mis- 
conduct of  his  sovereign,  in  paying  him  divide  honours.— 
Paxtom. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Ver.  6.  And  whoso  falleth  not  down  and  wor* 
shippeth;  shall  the  same  houi  be  cast  into  the 
midst  of  a  burning  fiery  furnace. 

This  mode  of  putting  to  death  was  not  unusual  in  the 
East  in  more  modfem  times.  Chardin,  in  his  Travels,  after 
speaking  of  the  most  common  modes  of  punishing  with 
death,  says,  "  But  there  is  still  a  particular  way  of  patting 
to  death  such  as  have  transgress^)  in  civil  amuis,  either 
by  causing  a  dearth,  or  by  sellmg  above  the  tax  by  a  fiilse 
weight,  or  who  have  committed  themselves  in  any  other 
manner.  The  cooks  are  put  upon  a  spit  and  roasted  over 
a  slow  lire,  bakers  are  thrown  mto  a  hot  oven.  During  the 
dearth  in  1668, 1  saw  such  ovens  heaieo  on  the  royal  square 
in  Ispahan,  to  terrify  the  hakers,  ana  oeier  them  fh>m  deri- 
ving advantage  from  the  general  distress."— RoaiaiuLi«Bk 

Ver.  25.  He  answered  and  said.  Lo,  I  see  foui 
men  loose,  walking  in  the  midst  of  the  fire,  and 
they  have  no  hurt ;  and  the  form  of  the  fourth 
is  like  the  Son  of  God. 

Professor  Eichom  has  manifested  a  strong  inclination  to 
expel  the  prophet  Dan  iel  from  the  sacred  writings.  As  the 
ditneultiet  wnich  attend  some  representations  m  this  pro- 

Shet,  [*'  fires  which  do  not  bum;  aac  an  image  ttrangehf 
isproportioned,"  are  especially  selected,]  are  among  the 
professor's  principal  reasons,  we  could  widi,  before 
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jeoce  were  passed  an  the  delinquent,  that  tuA  otAj  what 
we  have  just  noticed  in  relation  to  his  animals,  but  also  the 
following  hints  in  relation  to  some  of  his  other  sabjects, 
were  duly  weighed,  and  accurately  understood.  The  story 
of  the  three  Hebrews  in  the  fiery  furnace  would  be  much 
more  within  our  comprehension,  if  we  knew  the  true  form 
of  what  is  denominated  ti  furnace  ;  it  is  usuallj  conceived 
of,  as  being  somewhat  like  our  tile-kilns,  a  solid,  enclosed, 
brick  building,  with  an  aperture  only  for  entrance,  or,  at 
most,  with  a  door-way  below,  and  a  rent  above  for  the  flame, 
smoke,  dtc.  But  the  circumstances  of  the  story  do  not  war- 
rant an  edifice  of  this  construction;  for  it  appears  that 
Nebuchadnezzar,  still  seated  on  his  throne,  saw  the  persons 
in  the  fire.  Now  this  he  could  not  do,  through  toe  solid 
wall  of  such  a  building ;  neither  could  the  flame,  issuing 
from  a  narrow  orifice,  easiUf  slay  those  men  who  threw  in 
the  Hebrews,  the  solid  wall  being  between  them  and  the 
fire.  Either,  then,  the  opening  to  this  furnace,  if  it  *ere 
a  solid  edifice,  was  large  enough  to  admit  of  full  view  into 
it ;  or  we  must  seek  some  other  construction  for  it.  We 
may  carry  this  idea  somewhat  further,  and  infer  the  pro- 
priety of  supposing  Nebuchadnezzar  to  see  throughout  the 
structure ;  by  comtequence,  the  building  had  no  covering ; 
but  was.  at  most,  an  enclosure  of  fire ;  or,  an  area  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall,  within  which  the  fire  raged.— Tatlob 
or  CAUiBr. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Ver.  25.  That  they  shall  drive  thee  from  men, 
and  thydw^elling  shall  be  with  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  and  they  shall  make  thee  to  eat  grass  as 
oxen,  and  they  shall  wet  thee  with  the  dew  of 
heaveo,  and  seven  times  shall  pass  over  thee, 
till  thou  know  that  the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the 
kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever 
he  will 

This  was  one  of  the  miseries  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  a 
much  greater  one  than  the  people  in  England  imagine. 
Think  of  the  state  of  the  body  and  pores  afier  being  twelve 
hours  in  a  blazing  sun.  and  then  think  on  such  a  dew  fallinjg^ 
as  will  saturate  all  the  clothes ;  and  a  tolerable  view  is 
'  gained  of  the  great  reverse,  and  the  effect  It  must  have  on 
the  human  frame.  Of  a  Mrretched  man  it  is  said,  '*  The  sun 
foils  on  his  head  by  day,  and  the  dew  by  night."  "  He  is 
scorched  by  the  sun,  and  made  wet  by  the  dew." — Robebts. 

Yer.  29:  .At  the  end  of  twelve  months  he  walked 
in  the  palace  of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon. 

See  on  ISam  9. 25. 96. 

The  custom  of  walking  upon  the  roof  in  the  cool  of  the 
day,  to  inhale  the  refreshmg  breeze,  and  to  survey  the  sur- 
ronndinff  scenerj,  may  serve  to  explain  a  sc'ripture  incident 
of  considerable  mtereat,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
generally  understood.  It  is  thus  recorded  m  t  he  prophecies 
of  Daniel :  *'  At  the  end  of  twelve  months,  he  ([Nebuchad- 
nezzar) walked  in  the  palace  of  the  kingdom  or  Babylon." 
The  true  sense  of  the  original  is,  "  he  walked  npon  the 
pdbice;"  but  this  interpretation  our  translators  have  placed 
in  the  margin,  as  more  doubtful  than  the  other.  If  Nebn- 
ohadnezzar  walked  in  some  apartment  of  his  palace,  it  is 
not  easy  to  account  for  the  proud  and  rapturous  ezclama- 
tion  whic^h  suddenly  burst  from  his  moutn ;  we  can  see  no 
proper  excitement,  no  adequate  cause;  but  if  we  suppose 
Aim  walkinff  upon  the  roof  of  his  palace,  which  proudly 
rose  above  tne  surroimding  habitations,  and  surveying  the 
vast  extent,  the  magnificence,  and  the  splendour  of  that 
mat  eity,  the  mi.<«tress  of  the  world — ^its  walls  of  prodigious 
neight  and  thickness— 'its  hanging  gardens,  reputed  one  of 
the  most  astonishing  efforts  of  art  and  power— its  glittering 
palaces;  the  Euphrates  rdJing  his  majestic  flood  through 
the  middle  of  the  place,  shut  in  on  both  sides  by  strong  bul- 
warks and  doors  of  brass;  it  was  quite  natural  for  such  a 
man  to  feel  elated  with  the  sight,  and  indulge  his  pride  and 
arrogance  in  the  manner  descrined  by  the  prophet. — Pax- 


dream's,  mJi  showing  of  hand  sentences,  ani 
dissolving  of  Moubts,  Were  foond  in  the  same 
DanM,  whoii)  the,  king  named  Belteshazzar: 
now  let  Daniel  be'ooiiM,  and  he  will  show  the 
rpretation. 


TOR. 


CHAPTER  V. 
Ver.  12.  Forasmuch  as  an  excellent  spirit,  and 
knowledge,  and  understanding,  interpreting  of 


The  margin  (Chald.)  has,  instead  of  *'  doubts,"  "  knots." 
A  very  difficult  subject  is  called  a  mudichef  a  knot  1  Tho^ 
the  ejtplaining  of  a  riddle  is  called  "  untying  the  knot."  Of' 
a  talented  man  it  is  said,  "  Ah  1  he  is  very  clevei^be  cax 
tie  or  natie  any  knot."  Of  a  dream,  it  is  asked,  "  Who  ca:. 
loose  this  knot  V*  Of  any  mysteries,  or  of  deep  plans,  it  is 
asU|p,  >'' Ah !  who  can  untie  these  knots  1"  '^  How  diui- 
cult  that  passage  was,  but  he  soon  unravelled  the  knot."— 
Roberts. 

In  the  copv  of  a  patent  given  to  Sh  John  Chardin  by  the 
king  of  Pei«^a,  we  find  it  is  addressed  *'  To  the  lords  of 
lords,  who  nave  the  presence  of  a  lion,  the  aspect  of  Destoa, 
the  princes  who  have  the  stature  of  Tahem-ten-ten,  who 
seem  to  be  in  the  time  of  Ardevon,  the  regents  who  carry 
the  majesty  of  Ferribours,  the  conquerors  of  kingdoms,  su- 
perintendents that  unloose  all  manner  of  knots,  and  who  are 
under  the  ascendant  of  Mercury,"  &c.«— Boann. 

Yer.  21.  And  he  was  driven  from  the  sons  of 
men ;  and  his  heart  was  made  like  the  beasts, 
and  his  dwelling  was  with  the  mid  asses :  they 
fed  him  with  c^rass  like  oxen,  and  his  body  was 
wet  with  the  dew  of  heaven ;  till  he  knew  that 
the  most  high  Grod  ruled  in  the  kingdom  of 
men,  and  that  he  appointeth  over  it  whomsoever 
he  will. 

See  on  Job  39.  5. 

Yer.  27.  TEKEL ;  Thot^  art  weighed  in  the 
balances,  and  art  found  wanting. 

This  striking  form  of  speech  is  much  used  in  ^he  East  at 
this  day.  Thus,  should  two  men  be  disputing  rerpecting 
the  moral  character  of  a  third  person,  one  will  stay,  "I  know 
the  fellow  well;  I  have  weighed  him,  and  he  is  found 
wanting."  *'He  found  wanting  I  you  are  much  lighter 
than  he."  "  What !  miscreant,  do  you  wish  to  weigh 
aeainst  me  1"  "  Thon  art  but  as  one  part  in  a  thousand." 
"Begone!  fellow, or  I  will  soon  weigh  thee."  "  Yes, yea, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it:  you  have  weighed  me;  I  am 
much  lighter  than  vou."  "  What  kind  of  times  are  these  1 
the  slaves  are  weighing  their  masters."  "  Yes,  the  low 
castes  have  become  very  clever,  they  are  weighing  their 
superiors."  "  What !  woman,  do  you  call  in  question  the 
authority  of  your  husband :  are  von  qualifi«i  to  weigh 
him  7"  "  The  judge  has  been  weighing  the  prisoners,  and 
they  are  all  wanting." — Roberts. 

From  the  following  extract  it  will  ajipearthat  there  is  as 
allusion  in  these  words,  which  will  justify  a  literal  interpre- 
tation of  them.  "  The  first  of  September,  (which  was  the 
late  mogul's  birthday,)  he,  retaining  an  ancient  yearly  cus- 
tom, was,  in  the  presence  of  his  chief  grandees,  weighed  ia 
a  balance :  the  ceremony  was  performed  within  his  house, 
or  tent,  in  a  fair  spacious  room,  whereinio  none  were  ail* 
mitted  but  by  special  leave.  The  scales  in  which  he  was 
thus  weighed  were  plated  with  gold ;  and  so  was  the  beaoi, 
on  which  they  hung  bygreat  chains^  made  likewise  of  that 
most  precious  metal.  The  king  sittmg  in  one  of  them,  was 
weighed  first  ap^ainst  silver  coin,  which  immediately  after* 
ward  was  distributed  amon||  the  poor;  then  was  he  weighed 
against  «>ld;  after  that  against  jewels,  (as  they  say,)  but  I 
observea  (bein^  there  present  with  my  lord  ambassador) 
that  he  was  weighed  against  three  several  thinn,  laid  in 
silken  bass  on  the  contrary  scale.  When  I  saw  nim  in  the 
balance,  f  thought  on  Belshazzar,  who  was  found  too  light 
By  his  weight  (of  which  his  physicians  yearly  keep  aa 
exact  account^  tney  presume  to  guess  of  the  present  estate 
of  his  bodv,  at  which  they  speak  flatteringly,  nowever  they 
think  it  to  be."    (Sir  Thomas  Roe.)— Bi^ansa. 

Ver.  29.  Then  commanded  Belshanat,  and  thej 
clothed  Daniel  with  scarlet,  and  piU  a  chain  « 
gold  about  his  neck,  and  made  a  procbunada 
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concerning  him,  that  he  should  be  the  third 
ruler  in  the  kingdom. 

This  was  designed  to  honour  Daniel,  and  certainly  was, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  East,  a  ceremony  highly  ex- 
pressive of  dignity.  To  come  out  from  the  presence  of 
a  superior  in  a  garment  different  from  that  in  which  the 
person  went  in,  was  significant  of  approbation  and  promo- 
tion. Whether  it  was  the  precise  intention  of  this  clothing 
to  declare  Daniel's  mvesiiture  with  the  dignity  of  the  third 
ruler  of  the  kingdom,  or  whether  it  was  an  honorary  dis- 
tinction, unconnected  with  his  advancement,  cannot  be  ab- 
solutely decided^  becaase  caffetans,  or  robes,  are  at  this  day 
put  on  people  with  both  views. — Bordbb. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Yer.  18.  Then  the  king  went  to  his  palace,  and 
passed  the  night  fasting :  neither  were  instru- 
ments of  music  brought  before  him ;  and  his 
sleep  went  from  him. 

See  on  Ezra  9. 3. 

Fer.  23.  Then  was  the  king  exceeding  glad  for 
him,  and  commanded  that  they  should  take 
Daniel  up  out  of  the  den.  So  Daniel  was 
taken  up  out  of  the  den,  and  no  manner  of 
hurt  was  found  upon  him,  because  he  believed 
in  his  God. 

The  Orientals  have  an  idea,  that  in  whatbvkr  a  man 
BBuevn,  whether  in  reference  to  the  existence  or  nonexist- 
ence of  evil  or  danger  in  regard  to  himself,  that  so  will 
his  condition  be  regulated.  In'walking  once  with  a  learned 
Bramin,  through  a  grove  of  cocoa-trees,  I  inquired,  Why 
are  jon  not  afraid  of  those  nuts  falling  on  your  head,  and 
killmg  vou  on  the  spot  1  "  Because  I  have  only  to  bbuevb 
they  wiU  not  fall,  and  all  is  safe,"  was  his  reply. — Robbbtb. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
Ver.  2.  Daniel  spake  and  said,  I  saw  in  my  vision 
by  night,  and,  behold,  the  four  winds  of  the 
heaven  strove  upon  the  great  sea. 

The  whirlwind,  i|.  appears  from  the  sacred  writings, 
comes  from  different  points  of  the  compass.  The  prophet 
Ezekiel  speaks  of  one  that  cam«  from  the  north ;  ana  al- 
though it  appeared  to  him  in  vision,  it  was  according  to  the 
course  of  nature ;  for  we  learn  from  other  sources  of  inform- 
ation, that  it  sometimes  arises  in  that  quarter.  William 
of  Tyre  records  an  instance  of  a  violent  whirlwind  from 
the  north,  in  the  time  of  the  crasades.  which  enveloped 
two  hostile  armies  in  an  immense  cloud  of  dust,  and  com- 
pelled them  for  a  while  to  suspend  the  workof  destrnction. 
when  that  enterprising  traveller,  Mr.  Parke,  was  travers- 
ing the  Sahara,  or  Great  Desert,  in  his  way  to  the  Niger, 
destitute  of  provisions  and  water,  his  throat  pained  with 
thirst,  and  his  strength  nearly  exhausted,  he  heard  a  wind 
sounding  from  the  east,  and  instinctively  opened  his  parch- 
ed mouth  to  receive  the  precious  drops  or  rain  which  he 
confidently  expected,  but  it  was  instantly  filled  with  sand 
drifted  from  the  desert.  So  immense  was  the  quantitv 
raised  into  the  air,  and  wafted  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind, 
and  so  great  the  velocity  with  which  it  fiew,  that  he  was 
compel^d  to  turn  his  face  to  the  west  to  prevent  suffoca- 
tion, and  continue  motionless  till  it  passed.  In  Persia, 
violent  currents  of  air  are  sometimes  seen  impelling  the 
clouds  in  different  directions,  whose  concussion  produces 
an  awful  noise,  like  the  rushing  of  a  great  body  of  water. 
As  the  cloud  approaches  the  earth,  the  sound  becomes  still 
more  alarming:  for  nothing,  says  Mr.  Morier,  can  be  more 
awfbL  To  this  natural  phenomenon,  the  strife  of  the  four 
winds  in  the  vision  of  Daniel  is  perhaps  allusive.— Paxton. 

Ver.  5.  And,  behold,  another  beast,  a  second,  like 
to  a  bear,  and  it  raised  up  itself  on  one  side,  and 
f  ^  had  three  ribs  in  the  mouth  of  it  between  the 
teeth  of  it:  and  they  said  thus  unto  it,  Arise, 
devour  much  flesh. 


It  has  been  satisftctorily  proved  by  the  best  writers  on 
the  subject,  that  the  vision  refers  to  the  ibur  great  mon- 
archies, the  Babylonian,  the  Medo-Persian,  the  Macedo- 
nian or  Grecian,  and  the  Roman ;  and  that  the  second 
beast,  which  was  like  to  a  bear,  ^pnbolizes  the  empire  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians.  AUthe  four  monarchies  are  rep- 
resented by  beasts  of  prev,  to  intimate  their  agreement  ia 
the  general  character  of  fierceness  and  rapacity;  and  by 
bea.sts  of  different  species,  to  intimate  the  existence  of  im- 
portant differences  in  their  character  and  mode  of  opera* 
tion.  The  Babylonish  empire  is  svmbelized  by  a  lion  with 
eagle's  wings,  because  it  was  the  first  and  noblest  kingdom 
upon  earth ;  it  was  strong  and  fierce  as  a  lion ;  it  was  swift 
and  rapid  in  its  movements,  as  a  lion  with  eagle's  wings ; 
rising  in  a  few  years,  under  the  conduct  of  IVebuchadnez- 
zar,  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  power  and  greatness.  The 
third  kingdom  is  represented  by  another  beast,  "like  a 
leopard,  which  had  upon  the  back  of  it  four  wings  of  a 
fowl;  the  beast  had  also  four  heads;  and  dominion  was 
^ven  unto  it."  This  is  the  Grecian  monarchy ;  the  dis- 
tin^ishing  characters  of  which,  are  great  variety  of  dis- 
position and  manners,  undauntea  boldness,  and  rapidity  of 
conquest,  never  before  or  since  exemplifiea  in  the  history  of 
nations.  The  fourth  bea.<it  was  so  great  and  horrible,  that 
no  adequate  name  could  be  found  for  it;  this  nondescript 
was  the  sjrmbol  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  differed 
from  all  others  in  the  form  of  its  government,  in  strength, 
in  power,  in  greatness,  in  length  of  duration,  and  in  ex- 
tent of  dominion.  The  Persian  monarchy,  symbolized  by 
the  bear,  has  also  certain  specific  differences,  which  are  to 
be  learned  from  the  natural  history  of  that  animal.  Cruel 
and  rapacious  as  the  others,  the  bear  is  inferior  in  strength 
and  co.nrage  to  the  Hon,  and,  although  slower  in  its  motions, 
moi^  uniform  in  its  appearance,  and  steady  in  its  purpose, 
than  the  leopard.  Such  was  the  empire  oi^  the  Medes  ana 
Persians :  weaker  and  less  warlike  than  the  Babylonian, 
whose  symbol  is  the  lion  ;  but  less  various  in  its  principles 
of  government,  in  the  forms  which  it  assumed,  in  the  cus- 
toms and  manners  of  the  nations  which  composed  it,  and 
less  rapid  in  its  conquests,  than  the  Macedonian,  symboli- 
zed by  the  spotted  leopard,  one  of  the  most  rapid  and  im- 
petuous animals  that  traverse  the  desert.  But  if  the  bear 
IS  inferior  to  the  lion  and  the  leopard  in  strength,  in 
courage,  and  in  swiftness,  it  surpasses  them  in  ferocious 
cruelty  and  insatiable  voracity ;  it  thirsts  for  blood  and  riots 
in  carnage :  and  such  was  the  empire  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians.  They  are  stigmatized  uy  ancient  historians  as 
the  greatest  robbers  and  spoilers  that  ever  oppressed  the 
nations.  The  symbol  of  this  all-devouring  people  is  ac- 
cordingly represented  as  having  "  three  ribs  in  the  mouth 
of  it,  between  the  teeth  of  it,"  in  the  very  act  of  devouring 
three  weaker  animals  which  it  has  seized,  that  is,  of  op- 
pressinj^  the  kingdoms  of  Babylon,  Lydia,  and  Ej^ypt, 
which  it  conquered.  And  besides,  to  denote  its  rapacious- 
ness  and  cruelty,  it  is  added  in  the  vision, "  they  said  thos 
unto  it,  Ari^,  devour  much  flesh." 

The  fourth  empire  is  symbolized  by  "  a  dreadful  and  ter* 
rible  beast,"  for  which  the  prophet  found  no  name  in  the 
kiuj^dom  of  nature.  It  resembled  the  fabulous  monsters, 
which  poetic  imagination  sometimes  delights  to  portray ; 
for,  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  John  describes  it  as  com* 

rranded  of  the  three  which  preceded  it :  "  The  beast  which 
saw  was  like  nnto  a  leopard,  and  his  feet  was  as  the 
feet  of  a  bear,  and  his  xnouth  as  the  mouth  of  a  lion."  It 
possessed  all  the  qualities  which  render  beasts  of  prey  a 
terror  to  man  and  wher  animals;  the  swiftness  and  eun* 
ning  of  the  leopard,  the  ferocityof  the  bear,  and  the  bold- 
ness and  strength  of  the  lion.  The  Roman  empire,  which 
it  symbolized,  resembled  no  state  of  society  known  among 
men ;  it  displayed,  in  its  character  and  proceedings,  the 
vigour  and  courage  of  the  Babylonians,  the  various  policy 
and  alacrity  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  unchanging  firmness 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians ;  qualities  -which  have  been 
equally  conspicuous  in  the  Papal  slate  of  that  empire.-^ 
Pazvon. 

Ver.  15.  I  Daniel  was  grieved  in  my  spnrit  in  the 
midst  of  my  hody,  and  the  visions  of  my  head 
troubled  me. 

Margin,  (Chald.^  "sheath:"  this  is  a  '«ery  cvnom  ex* 
pression,  yriiok  applied  to  soch  a  aubjeti  mm  n  iaperfectht 
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■itiii»].  Whan 'ft  peratm  has  swoond^  the  people  ity, 
^  HtB  life  has  gone  into  its  url"  i.  e.  siiaATH,  meaning  some 
paiticiilar  place  into  which  tne  life  is  supposed  to  retire 
and  conceal  itself  from  the  sight.  Has  a  man  been  wonnd« 
ed  by  a  serpent,  and  should  he  appear  to  be  dead,  it  la 
often  said,  **  Fear  not,  his  life  has  merely  gone  into  it5 
SBSATH."  When  a  person's  eyes  are  much  sunken  by  sick- 
ness, the  people  say,  "  Alas  1  his  eyes  have  gone  into  their 
sheath."  "  Well,  my  friend,  when  did  vou  arrive  V  "  I 
came  just  as  the  sun  was  going  into  its  sheath,"  i.  e.  goiujg 
down.  *'  I  am  hapojr  to  hear  that  the  king  hath  put  his 
anger  and  his  swoitl  into  the  sheath."— Robbbtb, 

CHAPTER  VHL 

Ver.  6.  And  as  I  was  considering,  behold,  a  he* 
goat  came  from  the  west,  on  tne  &ce  of  the 
whole  earth,  and  touched  not  the  groimd :  and 
the  goat  had  a  notable  horn  between  his  eyes. 

It  is  very  well  known  that  in  former  times  Macedon,  and 
the  adjacent  countries,  particularly  Thrace,  abounded  with 
goats;  insomuch  that  they  were  made  symbols,  and  are  to 
be  found  on  many  of  the  coins  that  were  struck  by  different 
towns  in  those  parts  of  Qreece.  But  not  only  many  of  the 
individual  towns  in  Macedon  and  Thrace  employed  this 
type,  but  the  kingdom  itself  of  Macedon,  which  is  the  oldest 
in  Europe  of  which  we  have  any  regular  and  connected 
history,  was  represented  also  bv  a  goat  with  this  particulari- 
ty, that  it  had  but  one  horn.  Tne  castom  of  representing  the 
tyi|e  and  power  of  a  country  under  the  form  of  a  homed 
animal,  is  not  peculiar  to  Macedon.  Persia  was  represented 
by  a  ram.  Ammianns  Marcelltnus  acquaints  us,  that  the 
kmg  of  Persia,  when  at  the  head  of  his  army,  wore  a  ram's 
head,  made  of  gold  and  set  with  precious  stones,  instead  of 
a  diadem.  The  relation  of  these  emblems  to  Macedon  and 
Persia  is  strongly  confirmed  l^  the  vision  of  Daniel  record- 
ed in  this  chapter,  and  which  from  these  accounts  receives 
no  inconsiderable  share  of  illustration.  An  ancient  bronze 
figure  of  a  goat  with  one  horn,  dug  up  in  Asia  Minor,  was 
lately  inspected  by  the  society  of  antiauaries  in  Loodon. 
The  original  use  of  it  probably  was  to  oe  affixed  to  the  lop 
of  a  military  standard,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Roman 
eaffle.  This  supposition  is  somewhat  supported  by  what  is 
reuted  of  Garanus,  that  he  ordered  goats  to  be  carried  be- 
fore the  standards  of  his  army .— Buansa. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

Ver.  2.  And  now  will  I  show  thee  the  trath. 
Behold,  there  shall  stand  up  yet  three  kings  in 
Persia ;  and  the  fourth  shall  oe  far  richer  than 
they  all :  and  hj  his  strength  through  his  riches 
he  shall  stir  up  all  against  the  realm  of  Grecia. 
3.  And  a  mighty  king  shall  stand  up,  that 
shall  rule  with  great  dominion*  and  do  accord- 
ing to  his  will. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  his  king- 
dom was  divided  towards  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  but  not 
to  his  posterity ;  four  of  his  captains,  Ptolemy.  Antigoous, 
LATsimachus,  and  Cassander,  reigned  over  Egypt,  Svria, 
Thrace,  and  Greece.  The  kingdoms  of  Egypt  and  of  oyria 
became  afterward  the  most  powerftil :  they  subsisted  as  in* 
dependent  monarchies  for  a  longer  period  than  the  ether 
two;  and,  as  they  were  more  immediately  connected  with 
die  land  of  Judea,  which  was  often  reduced  to  their  do^ 
minion,  they  form  the  subject  of  the  succeeding  predictions. 
Bishop  Newton  gives  even  a  more  copious  illustration  of 
the  historical  facts,  which  verify  the  whole  of  this  prophecy, 
than  that  which  had  previously  been  given  bv  his  illustrioos 
inredecessor  of  the  same  name«-^who  has  rendered  that  name 
immorva).  He  quot^  or  refers  to  authorities  in  everv  in* 
stance .  and  his  dissertation  on  that  part  of  the  prophecy 
which  relates  to  the  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Egypt  is  wound 
up  in  these  emphatic  words:  "  It  may  be  proper  to  stop 
here,  and  reflect  a  little  how  particalar  and  droumstantiju 
this  prophecy  is  concerning  the  kingdoms  of  Egypt  and 
Svria,  from  tne  death  of  Alexander  to  the  time  of  AnUochus 
Esiphanes.  There  is  not  so  complete  and  regular  a  series 
9f  their  kings— there  is  not  so. concise  and  eompreheDsiTe 


an  account  of  their  zf^n  to  be  found  in  any  author  of  thess 
times.  The  prophecy  Is  reallv  more  perreet  than  any  his^ 
tory.  No  one  historian  hath  related  So  maav  circDmstaneea 
and  in  such  exact  order  of  time,  as  the  prophet  hath  forei^ 
them ;  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  several 
authors.  Greek  and  Roman,  Jewish  and  Christian,  and  to 
collect  here  something  from  one,  and  to  collect  there  som^ 
thing  from  another,  for  better  explainingand  illostraringthe 
great  variety  of  particulars  contained  in  this  prqpbecy  * 
So  close  is  the  coincidence  between  the  prophetic  and  the 
real  history  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  of  Syria,  that  Por- 
phyry, one  of  the  earliest  opponents  of  Christianity,  laboured 
to  prove  its  extreme  accuracy,  and  alleged  from  thence  thst 
the  events  must  have  preceded  the  prediction.  The  sane 
argument  is  equally  necessary  at  tne  present  hour  to  dis- 
prove the  subsequent  parts  of  the  same  prophecy— thoo^ 
none  can  urge  it  now.  The  last  of  those  mcts  to  which  it 
refers,  the  accomplishment  oi  which  is  already  past,  are  un- 
folded with  equal  precision  and  truth  as  the  first — ^and  the 
fulfilment  of  the  whole  is  yet  incomplete.  The  more  clearlj 
that  the  event  corresponds  to  the  prediction,  instead  of  beiag  I 
an  evidence  against  the  truth,  the  more  conclusive  is  the 
demonstration  that  it  is  the  word  of  Him  who  hath  the  times 
and  the  seasons  in  his  own  power. 

The  subject  of  the  prophecy  is  repreaented  in  these 
words  :^"  I  am  come  to  make  thee  onderBtaBd  what  shill 
befall  thy  people  in  the  latter  days ;  for  the  vision  is  for 
many  days."    And  that  which  is  noted  in  the  scripture  of 
truth  terminates  not  with  the  reign  of  Antiochus.    At  that 
very  time  the  Romans  extended  their  conquests  towards  the 
East.    Macedonia,  the  seat  of  the  empire  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  became  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire.    And  the 
prophecy,  faithfully  tracing  the  tnnsitioii  of  power,  ceases 
to  prolong  the  histoiT  of  the  kings  of  Egvpt  «nd  at  &fTia, 
and  becomes  immediately  deseriptive  of  me  progress  of  tha 
Roman  arms.    The  very  term  (ikaU  tUmd  «f  )  which  prs- 
viouslv  marked  the  eommencement  of  the  Persian  ana  of 
the  Macedonian  power,  is  here  repeated,  and  denotes  the 
eommencement  or  a  third  era,  or  a  new  power.    The  woid 
in  the  original  is  the  same  in  each.    And  "  arms  (an  epi- 
thet sufiiciently  characteristic  of  the  extensive  mtlitaiy 
power  of  the  ^mans)  shall  stand  up,  and  they  shall  poIIvM 
the  sanctuary  of  strength,  and  shall  take  away  tlie  dailv 
sacrifice,  and  they  shall  pkice  the  abomination  that  maketa 
desolate."    All  these  ihines.  deeply  affecting  the  Jewish 
state,  the  Romans  did— ana  they  nnally  renderied  the  cona- 
try  of  Judea  "  desolate  of  its  old  inhabitanta."    The  propa- 
^tion  of  Christianity — ^the  succeedilig  important  event- 
is  thus  represented :— '*  Tiie  people  that  do  know  their  God 
shall  be  strong  and  do  exploits.    And  they  that  tmderstand 
among  the  people  shall  instruct  many.**    The  persecntioas 
which  they  suffered  are  as  significantly  described : — **  Yet 
they  shall  fall  hjr  the  sword  and  by  flame,  by  captivity  nd 
by  spoil  many  days.    Now,  when  they  shall  fall,  they  shall 
be  holpen  with  a  little  help,  and  many  shall  cleave  to  them 
with  ftatteries.**    And  such  was  Constantine's  conversiaB 
and  the  effect  which  it  produced.    No  other  govemmeat 
but  that  of  the  Romans  stood  iif>— but  the  mode  of  that  gov- 
emment  was  changed.    After  the  days  of  ConstantiDe, 
Christianity  became  f^radually  more  and  more  comipred. 
Previous  to  that  period  there  had  existed  no  system  of 
dominion  analogous  to  that  which  afterward  prevailei 
The  greatest  oppressors  had  never  extended  their  pietea- 
sions  beyond  human  power,  nor  usurped  a  spiritual  tyranny.    I 
But,  in  contradiction  to  every  other,  the  next  sncceedia; 
form  of  Rovemment,  unparalleled  in  its  nature,  in  the  an- 
nals of  despotism  or  of  ddusion.  Is  thus  charaoterized  ty 
the  prophet  :—^**  And  the  king  (the  ruling  power  signiiyi^ 
any  government,  state,  or  pcSentateVshaU  do  according  » 
his  will ;  and  he  shall  exalt  himself  and  mas&ify  himself 
above  every  god,  and  shall  speak  marvellous  tninffsafiaiBit 
the  God  of  ^»ds,  and  shall  ^Toeper  till  the  indienationne  at- 
complislied.      This  description  is  suited  to  uie  history  of 
the  eastern  or  western  churches— to  the  government  msder 
the  Grecian  emperors  at  Constantinople,  or  of  the  popes  at 
Rome.    The  extent  of  the  Roman  empire  might  justifr  a 
application  to  the  latter;  but  the  connexion  of  thepropWerr, 
as  referable  to  local  events^  ^ends  to  limit  it  to  the  fonacf  . 
In  either  case  it  is  descriptive  of  that  mode  of  govemmas 
which  prospered  so  lone  in  tne  East  and  in  the  vVest — ail 
which  consisted  in  the  uapiona  nsni^ticn  of  splriiaal  a»> 
thority— in  the  blasphemous  assunptum  of  t>o%a  aitrlbins 
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which  are  ezelnsiTely  divine,  and  in  exalting  itself  aboTe 
the  laws  of  Qod  and  man.  Bat  instead,  perhaps,  of  being 
confined  ezclusivelf  to  either^  it  may  have  been  intended  to 
represent,  as  it  does  characterize,  the  spiritual  tyranny,  and 
the  substitution  of  the  commandments  of  men  for  the  will 
3f  God,  which  oppressed  Christendom  for  ages^  and  hid 
from  men  the  word  of  Qod.  The  preralence  or  snpfrsti- 
tion,  the  prohibition  or  disconrageroent  of  nuurriage,  and 
ihe  worship  of  saints,  as  characteristic  of  the  same  period 
ind  of  the  same  power,  are  thas  prophetically  described: — 
'  Neither  shall  be  regard  the  Qoa  or  his  fathers,  nor  the  de- 
sire of  women,  or  matrimony,  neither  shall  he  regard  any 
^od.  But  in  his  e<itate  shall  ne  honour  the  Qod  of  forces*— 
IHiikuzzim"  protectors  or  guardians,  a  term  so  applilcable 
;o  the  worship  of  saints,  and  to  the  confidence  wnich  was 
reposed  in  them,  that  expressions  exactly  sjmonymous  are 
)Aen  used  by  many  ancient  writers  in  honour  of  them-^-of 
jirhich  Mede  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  have  adduced  a  multi- 
plicity of  instances.  Mahuzzim  were  the  tutelary  saints 
>f  the  Ghreelt  and  Romish  churches.  The  subsenriency, 
gvhich  lon^  existed,  of  spiritual  powe^  to  temporal  aggran- 
lizement,  is  also  noted  in  the  prophecjr :  "  and  he  shall  cause 
hem  to  rule  over  many,  and  shall  divide  the  land  for  gain." 
f^nd  that  the  principal'teaehers  and  propagators  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Mdhuzzi'm^*  the  bishops,  priests,  and  monks,  and 
'eligious  orders,  have  been  honoured,  and  reverencea,  and 
•steemed  in  former  ages ;  that  their  authority  and  jurisdic- 
ion  have  extended  over  the  purses  and  consciences  of 
zien  ;  that  they  have  been  enriched  with  noble  buildings 
isd  large  endowments,  and  have  had  the  choicest  of  the 
ands  appropriated  for  church-lands ;  are  points  of  such  no^ 
oriety,  that  they  require  no  proof,  and  wiU  admit  of  no 
ieniah" 

Having  thus  described  the  antichristian  poiwer,  which 
prospered  so  long  and  prevailed  so  widely,  the  prophecv 
lext  delineates,  in  less  oMcnre  terms,  the  manner  in  which 
hat  power  was  to  be  bumbled  and  overthrown,  and  intro- 
luces  a  more  particular  definition  of  the  rise,  extent,  and 
all  of  that  kingdom,  which  was  to  oppress  and  supplant  it 
n  the  latter  days.  *'  And  at  the  time. of  the  end  shall  the 
ling  of  the  south  push  at  him."  The  Saracens  extended 
heir  conauests  overheat  part  of  Asia  and  of  Europe:  dbey 
3enetratea  the  dominions  of  the  Grecian  empire,  and  par- 
ially  subdued,  though  they  could  not  entirely  subvert  it, 
lor  obtain  possession  of  Constantinople,  the  capital  city. 
The  prediction,  however  brief,  sienifieantly  represents  their 
varlare,  which  was  desultory,  and  their  conquest,  which  was 
n  complete.  And  Arabia  is  situated  to  the  sonth  of  Pales- 
ine.  The  Turks,  the  next  and  last  invaders  of  the  Grecian 
smpire,  were  of  Scythian  extraction,  and  oame  from  the 
lorth.  And  while  a  single  expression  identifies  the  Sara- 
cen invasion — the  irruption  of  the  Turks,  being  of  a  more 
atal  character  and  more  permanent  in  its  efiects,  is  fully 
[escribed.  Bvery  part  or  the  description  is  most  faithful 
o  the  facts.  Their  local  situation,  the  impetuosity  of  their 
ittack,  the  organization  of  their  armies,  and  the  success  of 
heir  arms,  form  the  first  part  of  the  prediction  respecting 
hem.  "  And  the  kin^  of  the  north  shall  come  against  Mm 
ike  a  whirlwind,  with  chariots  and  with  horsemen,  and 
rjth  many  ships;  and  he  shilll  enter  into  the  countries,  and 
iball  overflow  and  pass  over."  Although  the  Grecian  em- 
)ire  withstood  the  predatorv  warfare  of  the  Saracens,  it 
rave  way  before  the  o?'erwnelming  forces  of  the  Turks, 
vhose  progress  was  tracked  with  destruction,  and  whose 
»>ming  was  indeed  like  a  whirlwind.  Chariots  and  horse- 
nen  were  to  be  the  distingui^ing  marks  of  their  armies, 
hough  armies,  in  General,  contain  the  greatest  proportion 
)f  foot-soldiers.  And,  in  describing  their  first-  invasion  of 
he  Grecian  territory.  Gibbon  relates,  that "  the  m3rriads  of 
Tarkish  horte  overspread  a  frontier  of  six  hundred  miles 
^om  Tanris  to  Arzeroum,  and  the  Mood  of  one  hundred 
tnd  thirty  thousand  Christians  was  a  grateful  sacrifice  to 
he  Arabian  prophet.  The  Turkish  armies  at  first  con- 
sisted so  exclusively  of  horsemen,  that  the  stoutest  of  the 
ronths  of  the  captive  Christians  were  afterward  taken  and 
rained  as  a  band  of  infantry,  and  called  jani^ries,  (yengi : 
iheri,)  or  new  soldiers."  in  apparent  contradiction  to  the ! 
lature  of  their  army,  they  were  also  to  pomem  aany  ships.  ' 
find  Gibbon  again  relates,  that**afieet  of  two  hundred 
ihips  wtte  coiiatnieted  br  tiie  hands  of  the  eHpHve  Greeks," ; 


Bat  no  direct  evidence  is  necessary  to  prove  that  many  shins 
must  have  been  requisite  for  the  capture  of  so  many  islands, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  Venetian  naval  power,  which  was 
once  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe.  "The  words,  skaU 
enter  into  the  amntrieSf  and  averjlow  and  pass  over,  give  ns 
an  exact  idea  of  their  over/lowing  the  western  parts  of  Asiai 
and  then  passing  over  into  Egjrpt." 

"  He  shall  enter  also  into  the  glorious  land,  and  many 
countries  shall  be  overthrown."  This  expression,  "the 
ff lorious  land,"  occurs  in  the  previous  part  of  the  prophecy, 
fv.  16,)  and,  in  both  cases,  it  evidently  means  the  land  or 
Israel :  and  such  the  Syriac  translation  renders  it.  The 
Holv  Land  formed  part  of  the  first  conquest  of  the  Turks: 
And  fnan/ff  emntries  skaU  be  evertkroian.  The  limits  of  the 
Turkish  empire  embraced  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Baby- 
Ion,  Macedoa,  Thrace,  Epims,  Greece,  d:c.  and  the  many 
countries  over  which  they  ruled.  The  whok  of  Syria  wa? 
also  included,  with  partial  exceptions.  These  very,  excep- 
tions are  specified  in  the  prophecy,  though  these  territories 
partially  intersect  the  Turkish  dominions,  and  divide  one 
portion  of  them  from  another,  forming  a  singular  contrast 
to  the  general  continuity  of  kingdoms.  An(^  while  every 
particular  prediction  respecting  these  separate  states  has 
peen  fully  verified,  their  escaping  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Turksl^  been  no  less  marvellously  fulfilled.  "  Bnt  these 
shall  escape  out  of  his  hand,  even  Edpm  and  Mosb,  an^d  the 
chief  of  the  children  of  Ammon."  Mede,  Bir  Isaac  ana 
Bishop  Newton,  in  applying  this  prophecy  to  the  Turkish 
empire,  could  only  express,  m  general  terms^  that  the  Arabs 
possessed  these  countries^  sA  expQted  tribute  from  the 
Turks  for  permitting  their  caravans  to  passthcopgh  them. 
But  recent  travellers,  among  whom  Vomey  has  to  be  iram- 
bered,  have  unconsciously  given  the  most  satisfhotor^in* 
foronatioB,  demonstrative  -of  the  truth. of  all  the  miiuitifleof 
the  prediction.  Volney  describes  these  countries  in  part— 
Bur^khardt  traversed  tnem  411 — and  they  have  since  been 
visited  by  other  travellers.  Edom  and  Moab  are  in  posses- 
sion of  the. Bedouin  ^or  w^derjn^)  Ant^s,.  The  Tnrks 
have  often  attempted  in  vain  to  subiugate  them.  The  parr 
tial  escape  of  Ammon  from  their  apminion  is  not  less  dis- 
criminating than  just.  For  although  that  territory  lies  In 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  pachalic  of  Damascus,  to  which 
part  of  it  is  subi'ected,— though  it  be  extremely  fertile  by  na- 
ture,— though  Its  situation  and  its  soi]  have  thus  presented, 
for  several  centuries,  the  strongest  temptation  to  Turkish 
rapacity,— though  they  have  oflen  attempted  to  subdue 
U,— yet  no  fiact  could  have  been  morft  explicitly  detailed^ 
or  more  incidentally  qommunicated,  than  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  greater  pdrt  of  that  country,  particularly 
what  adjoins  the  ancient,  but  now  desolate  city  of  Am- 
mon. "live  in  a  state  of  complete  independence  of  the 
Turks."  • 

"  He  shall  stretch  forth  his  hand  also  upon  the  countries." 
How  significantly  do  these  words  represent  the  vast  extent 
of  the  Turkish  empire,  which  alone  hasstretehed  its  lio- 
minion  over  many  countries  of  Asia,  of  Europe,  and  of 
Africa  1  Dl-faled  Egjrpt  was  not  to  escape  from  subjection 
to  sach  a  master. .  "  And  the  land  of  Bgypt  shall  ne$  es- 
cape; but  he  shall  have  power  over  the  treasures  of  gold 
and  of  silver,  and. over  all  the  precious,  things  of  Egypt." 
The  Turks  have  drained  Egypt  of  its  wealth,  of  its  gold 
and  of  its  silver,  and  of  its  precious  thinas :  and  snoh  power 
have  they  exercised  over  them,  that  the  kingdom  of  the 
Pharaohs,  the  land  where  everlasting  pvrami<b  were  built, 
despoiled  to  the  utmost,  is  now  one  of  toejpoorest,  as  it  hap 
long  been  the  hasest,  of  kingdoms.  ''Tne  Libyans  and 
Ethiopians  shall  be  at  his  steps."  These  ibrm  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  were  paitially  subject  to 
its  power.  "  After  the  conquest  of  Beypt,  the  terrar  of  Se- 
lim^s  victories,"  says  the  historian,  "  ^reading  wide,  the 
kings  of  Africa^  bordertog  upon  C3Frenaiea,  sent  their  an- 
bassadors  with  ofiers  to  become  his  tributaries.  Other  men 
remote  nations  also  towards  Ethiopia  were  easily.  indNieed 
to  join  in  amity  with  the  Turks."  Exclusiveof  ^fvpt,  thcgr 
still  retain  the  nominal  power  over  othdr  countries  or  Africa. 
Such  is  the  prophetic  description  of  the  rise  and  extent  of 
that  power  which  was  to  poesess  Ju<*mi  in  the  latter  days; 
and  It  IS  a  precise  delineation  of  the  nse  and  esient  of  the 
Turkish  empirei  to  which  Judea  has-been  soljecl  d>r  cen- 
turies.—Kotb. 
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Baton].  Whan 'ft  pmtm  has  swoonad^  the  paqpla  aay, 
^  His  life  has  gone  into  its  url"  i.  e.  siiaATR,  meaning  some 
paiticnlar  place  into  which  tne  life  is  supposed  to  retire 
and  conceal  itself  from  the  sisht.  Has  a  man  been  wound- 
ed by  a  serpent^  and  should  he  appear  to  be  dead,  it  is 
often  said,  *'  Fear  not,  his  life  has  merely  gone  inU>  it^ 
SBBATH."  When  a  person's  eyes  are  much  sunken  by  sick- 
ness, the  people  say, "  Alas  I  his  eyes  have  gone  into  their 
iheath.''  <*  WeU,  my  friend,  when  did  vou  arrive  r  "  I 
came  just  as  the  sun  was  going  into  its  sneath,"  i.  f » going 
down.  *'  I  am  hapoy  to  hiear  that  the  king  hath  put  his 
anger  and  lus  sworn  into  the  8heath."-^RoBKBTi, 

CHAPTER  VHL 
Ver.  6.  And  as  I  was  considering,  behold,  a  he* 
goat  came  from  the  west,  on  the  fiice  of  the 
whQle  earth,  and  touched  not  the  groimd :  and 
the  goat  had  a  notable  horn  between  his  eyes. 

It  is  very  well  known  that  in  former  times  Macedon,  and 
the  adjacent  countries,  particularly  Thrace,  abounded  with 
ffoats;  insomuch  that  tney  were  made  symbols,  and  are  to 
pe  found  on  many  of  the  coins  that  were  struck  by  different 
towns  in  those  parts  of  Qreece.  But  not  only  many  of  the 
individual  towns  in  Macedon  and  Thrace  employed  this 
type,  but  the  kingdom  itself  of  Macedon,  which  is  the  oldest 
m  Europe  of  which  we  have  any  regular  and  connected 
history,  was  represented  also  bv  a  goat  with  this  particulari- 
ty, that  it  had  but  one  horn.  Tne  custom  of  representing  the 
tyjie  and  power  of  a  country  under  the  form  of  a  homed 
animal,  is  not  peculiar  to  Macedon.  Persia  was  represented 
by  a  ram.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  acquaints  us,  that  the 
kmg  of  Persia,  when  at  the  head  of  his  army,  wore  a  ram's 
head,  made  of  gold  and  set  with  precious  stones,  instead  of 
a  diadenL  The  relation  of  these  emblems  to  Macedon  and 
Persia  is  strongly  confirmed  l^  the  vision  of  Daniel  record- 
ed in  this  chapter,  and  which  from  these  accounts  receives 
BO  inconsiderable  share  of  illustration.  An  ancient  bronze 
figure  of  a  goat  with  one  horn,  dug  up  in  Asia  Minor,  was 
lately  inspected  by  the  societv  or  antiauaries  in  London. 
The  ori^mal  use  of  it  probably  was  to  oe  affixed  to  the  top 
of  a  military  standard,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Roman 
eagle.  This  supposition  is  somewhat  supported  by  what  is 
related  of  Caranus,  that  he  ordered  goats  to  be  carried  be- 
fore the  standards  of  his  army. — Buansa. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

Ver.  2.  And  now  will  I  show  thee  the  truth. 
Behold,  there  shall  stand  up  yet  three  kings  in 
Persia ;  and  the  fourth  shall  be  far  richer  than 
they  all :  and  by  his  strength  through  his  riches 
he  shall  stir  up  all  acainst  the  realm  of  Grecia. 
3.  And  a  mighty  king  shall  stand  up,  that 
shall  rule  with  great  dominion,  and  do  accord- 
ing to  his  will. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  his  king- 
dom was  divided  towards  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  but  not 
to  his  posterity;  four  of  his  captains,  Ptolemy.  Antigooos, 
Lynmachus,  and  Cassander,  reigned  over  Egypt,  Syria, 
Thrace,  and  Greece.  The  kingdoms  of  Egypt  ana  of  Syria 
became  afterward  the  most  powerftil :  they  subsisted  as  in* 
dependent  monarchies  for  a  longer  period  than  the  'Other 
two;  and,  as  they  were  more  immediately  connected  with 
die  land  of  Judea,  which  was  often  reduced  to  their  do^^ 
minion,  they  fi>rm  the  subject  of  the  succeeding  predictions. 
Bishop  Newton  gives  eren  a  more  copious  HlustratioB  of 
die  hlMorical  facts,  which  verify  the  whole  of  this  prophecy, 
than  that  which  had  preriously  been  given  by  his  illustrioos 
mredecessor  of  the  same  name^who  has  rendered  that  name 
immorval.  He  quot^  or  refers  to  auhorities  in  everv  in- 
stance .  and  his  dissertation  on  that  part  of  the  prophecy 
which  relates  to  the  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Egypt  is  wound 
up  in  these  emphatic  words:  *'It  maybe  proper  to  stop 
here,  and  refieet  a  little  how  particular  and  droumstantiai 
this  prophecy  is  concerning  the  kingdoms  of  Egypt  and 
Svria,  from  the  death  of  Alexander  to  the  time  of  Antiochus 
Esipbaaes.  There  is  not  so  complete  and  regular  a  series 
9f  their  kings— there  is  not  so  eoadse  and  comprehensiTe 


an  account  of  their  afiairs  to  be  fomid  in  any  author  of  these 
times.  The  prophecy  is  reallv  more  perreet  than  any  hi»> 
tory.  No  one  historian  hath  related  So  maav  cireumstanccL 
and  in  such  exact  order  of  time,  as  the  prophet  hath  foretold 
them ;  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  several 
authors.  Greek  and  Roman,  Jewish  and  Christian,  and  to 
collect  here  something  from  one,  and  to  collect  there  some- 
thing from  another,  for  better  explainlngand  illustrating  the 
great  variety  of  particulars  contained  in  this  prophecy." 
8o  close  is  the  coincidence  between  the  prophetic  and  the 
real  history  of  the  kings  of  Egjrpt  and  of  Syria,  that  Por- 
phyry, one  of  the  earliest  opponents  of  Christianity,  laboured 
to  prove  its  extreme  accuracy,  and  alleged  from  thence  that 
the  events  must  have  preceded  the  prediction.  The  same 
argument  is  equally  necessary  at  the  present  hour  to  dis- 
prove the  subsequent  parts  of  the  same  prophecy — though 
none  can  urge  it  now.  The  last  of  those  iacts  to  which  it 
refers,  the  accomplishment  oi  which  is  already  past,  are  un- 
folded with  equal  precision  and  truth  as  the  first--and  the 
fulfilment  of  the  whole  is  yet  incomplete.  The  more  clearly 
that  the  event  corresponds  to  the  prediction,  instead  of  being  ( 
an  evidence  against  the  truth,  the  more  conclusive  is  the 
demonstration  that  it  is  the  word  of  Him  who  hath  the  times 
and  the  seasons  in  his  own  power. 

The  subject  of  the  prophecy  is  repreaented  in  these 
words  >-**  I  am  come  to  make  thee  undentaad  what  shall 
befall  thy  people  in  the  latter  days ;  for  the  vision  is  for 
many  days."  And  that  which  is  noted  in  the  scripture  of 
truth  terminates  not  with  the  reign  of  Antiochus.  At  that 
rery  time  the  Romans  extended  tnelr  conquests  towards  the 
East.  Macedonia,  the  seat  of  the  empire  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  became  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire.  And  the 
prophecy,  faithfully  tracinr  the  tnmsition  or  power,  ceases 
to  prolong  the  histonr  of  tae  kings  of  Egvpt  and  or  fi^a, 
and  becomes  immediiKely  descriptive  of  me  progress  of  the 
Roman  arms.  The  very  term  (ikaU  stand  «p)  whieh  pre- 
viouslv  marked  the  commencement  of  the  Persian  ano  of 
the  Macedonian  power,  is  here  repeated,  and  denotes  the 
commencement  or  a  third  en,  or  a  new  power.  The  word 
in  the  original  is  the  same  in  each.  And  "  arms  (an  epi- 
thet sufiicieDily  characteristic  of  the  extensive  military 
power  of  the  Biomans)  shall  stand  up,  and  they  shall  pollute 
the  sanetuarv  of  strength,  and  shall  take  away  the  daily 
sacrifice,  and  they  shall  puce  the  abomination  that  maketn 
desolate."  All  these  thines.  deeply  afl>cting  the  Jewish 
state,  the  Romans  did — and  tnev  finally  renderied  the  coun- 
try of  Judea  **  desolate  of  its  old  inhabitants."  The  propa- 
gation of  Christianity — ^the  socceedilig  important  event — 
18  thus  represented : — "  Tiie  people  that  do  icnow  their  God 
shall  be  strong  and  do  exploits.  And  they  that  understand 
among  the  people  shall  instruct  many."  The  persecutions 
which  they  suffered  are  as  significantly  descrii>ed : — "  Yet 
they  shall  fall  hv  the  sword  and  by  flame,  by  captivity  and 
by  spoil  many  days.  Now,  when  they  shall  fall,  they  shall 
be  holpen  with  a  little  help,  and  many  shall  cleave  to  them 
with  itatteries."  And  such  was  Constantine's  conversion 
and  the  effect  which  it  produced.  No  other  government 
but  that  of  the  Romans  stood  iif>— but  the  mode  of  that  gov- 
ernment was  changed.  After  the  days  of  Constnntine, 
Christianity  became  gradually  more  and  more  corrupted. 
Previous  to  that  period  there  had  existed  no  system  of 
dominion  analogous  to  that  which  afterward  prevailed. 
The  greatest  oppressors  had  never  extended  their  preten- 
sions beyond  human  power,  nor  usurped  a  spiritual  tyranny. 
But,  in  contradiction  to  every  other,  the  next  succeeding 
form  of  Rovemment,  unparalleled  in  its  nature,  in  the  an- 
nals of  despotism  or  of  delusion,  Is  thus  characterized  by 
the  prophet  :—^'*  And  the  king  (the  ruling  power  signifying 
any  government,  state,  or  po!tentate\  shall  do  according  to 
his  will ;  and  he  shall  exalt  himself  and  magnify  hin^elf 
above  every  god,  and  shall  speak  marvellous  thin^  acainst 
the  God  of  eods,  and  shall  prosper  till  the  indignation  be  ac^ 
complislied.  This  description  is  suited  to  Die  hisiory  of 
the  eastern  or  western  churches— to  the  government  under  I 
the  Grecian  emperors  at  Constantinople,  or  of  the  popes  at 
Rome.  The  extent  of  the  Roman  empire  might  justifv  iis 
application  to  the  latter;  but  the  connexion  of  theprophiccy, 
as  referable  to  local  events^  ^ends  to  limit  it  to  the  former. 
In  either  case  it  is  descriptive  of  that  mode  of  govemmeni 
which  prospered  so  lon^  in  tne  East  and  in  the  WeaN — ani 
which  constated  in  the  Uipiona  nsni^tion  of  spteiNial  a»> 
thority— in  the  blasphemous  aaramptimi  of  tha^w  attribotcs 
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which  are  ezelnsiTely  divine,  and  in  exaJUng  itself  aboTc 
the  laws  of  Qod  and  man.  Bat  instead,  perhaps,  of  being 
confined  exclusively  to  either,  it  may  hare  been  intended  to 
represent,  as  it  does  characterize,  the  spiritual  tyranny,  and 
the  snbstitmion  of  the  commandments  of  men  for  the  will 
of  God,  which  oppressed  Christendom  for  ages,  and  hid 
from  men  the  word  of  Qod.  The  prevalence  of  sapfrsti- 
tion,  the  prohibition  or  discouragement  of  marriage,  and 
the  worship  of  saints,  as  characteristic  of  the  same  period 
and  of  the  same  power,  are  thus  prophetically  described : — 
"  Neither  shall  he  regard  the  Qoa  or  his  fathers,  nor  the  de- 
sire of  women^  or  matrimony,  neither  shall  he  regard  any 
god.  But  in  his  estate  shall  ne  honour  the  Qod  oiforces — 
Mahuzzim"  protectors  or  guardians,  a  term  so  applicable 
to  the  worship  of  saints,  and  to  the  confidence  wnich  was 
reposed  in  them,  that  expressions  exactly  sjmonymous  are 
often  used  by  many  ancient  writers  in  honour  of  them^-of 
which  Mede  and  Sir  Isaac  Newtoa  have  adduced  a  multi- 
plicity of  instances.  Mahuzzim  were  the  ttUelofy  saints 
of  the  Ghreek  and  Romish  churches.  The  subserviency, 
which  lon|f  existed,  of  spiritual  powe^  to  temporal  aggran- 
dizement, IS  also  noted  in  the  prophec)r :  "  and  ne  shall  cause 
them  to  rule  over  many,  and  shall  divide  the  land  for  gain.'' 
And  that  the  principal  teachers  and  propagators  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Aiahiuezi'mr—^^  the  bishops,  priests,  and  monks,  and 
religious  orders,  have  been  honoured,  and  reverenced,  and 
esteemed  in  former  ages ;  that  their  authority  and  jurisdic- 
tion have  extended  over  the  parses  and  consciences  of 
men ;  that  they  have  been  enriched  with  noble  buildings 
and  large  endowments,  and  have  had  the  choicest  of  the 
lands  appropriated  for  church- lands ;  are  points  of  such  no^ 
loriety,  that  they  require  no  proof,  and  will  admit  ci  no 
denial." 

Havinff  thus  described  the  antichristian  power,  which 
prospered  so  long  and  prevailed  so  widely,  the  propbecv 
next  delineates,  in  less  ooscore  terms,  the  manner  in  which 
that  power  was  to  be  humbled  and  overthrown,  and  intro- 
duces a  more  particular  definition  of  the  rise,  extent,  and 
fall  of  that  kingdom,  which  was  to  oppress  and  supplant  it 
in  the  latter  days.  "  And  at  the  time. of  the  end  shall  the 
king  of  the  south  push  at  him."  The  Saracens  extended 
their  conouesis  over  gpreat  part  of  Asia  and  of  Europe :  they 
penetrated  the  dominions  of  the  Grecian  empire,  and  par- 
tially subdued,  though  they  could  not  entirely  subvert  it, 
nor  obtain  possession  of  C;onstantinople,  the  capital  city. 
The  prediction,  however  l^ef,  sienifieantly  represents  tteir 
warfare,  which  was  desultory,  and  their  conquest,  which  was 
incomplete.  And  Arabia  is  situated  to  the  south  of  Pales- 
tine. The  Turks,  the  next  and  last  invaders  of  the  Grecian 
empire,  were  of  Scythian  extraction,  and  eame  from  the 
nonh.  And  while  a  single  expression  identifies  the  Sara- 
cen invasion— the  irruption  of  the  Turks,  being  of  a  more 
fatal  character  and  more  nermanent  in  its  effects,  is  fully 
described.  Every  part  of  the  description  is  most  Duthful 
to  the  facts.  Their  local  situation,  the  impetuosity  of  their 
attack,  the  organization  of  their  armies,  and  the  success  of 
their  arms,  form  the  first  part  of  the  prediction  respecting 
them.  "  And  the  kin^  of  the  north  shall  ceme  against  Mm 
like  a  whirlwind,  with  chariots  and  with  horsemen,  and 
with  many  ships ;  and  he  shall  enter  into  the  countries,  and 
shall  oyeraow  and  pass  over.*'  Although  the  Grecian  em- 
pire withstood  the  predatory  warfare  of  the  Saracens,  it  * 
gave  way  before  the  overwhelming  forces  of  the  Turks, 
whose  progress  was  tracked  with  destruction,  and  whose 
coming  was  indeed  like  a  whirlwind.  Chariots  and  horse- 
men were  to  be  the  distinguishing  marks  of  their  armies, 
though  iarmies,  in  eeneral,  contain  the  greatest  proportion 
of  foot-soldiers.  And,  in  describing  their  first  invasion  of 
the  Grecian  territory,  Gibbon  relates,  that "  the  mjrriads  of 
Ttirkish  horte  overspread  a  frontier  of  six  hundred  miles 
from  Tanris  to  Arzeronm,  and  the  blood  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  Christians  was  a  grateful  sacrifice  to 
the  Arabian  prophet.  The  Turkish  armies  at  first  con- 
sisted so  exclusively  of  horsemen,  that  the  stoutest  of  the 
youths  of  the  captive  Christians  were  afterward  taken  and 
trained  as  a  band  of  infantry,  and  called  jani^ries,  (yengi 
^heri,)  or  new  soldiers."  m  apparent  contradiction  to  the 
nature  of  their  army,  they  were  also  to  poaseas  aany  ships. 
And  Gibbon  again  relates,  that  '*  a  fieet  of  two  hundred 
'ships  was  ccnstnurted  by  th«  hands  of  the  evptive  Greeks." 


B  at  no  direct  evidence  is  neeessary  to  prove  that  many  shins 
must  have  been  requisite  for  the  capture  of  so  many  islands, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  Venetian  naval  power,  which  was 
once  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe.  "The  words,  skail 
€nUr  inUo  the  eotuUries,  and  over/low  and  pass  over^  give  us 
an  exact  idea  of  their  overjlowing  the  western  parts  of  AsiSi 
and  then  passing  over  into  Egjrpt." 

"  He  shall  enter  also  into  the  glorious  land,  and  many 
countries  shall  be  overthrown."  This  expression,  "the 
fiflorious  land,"  occurs  in  the  previous  part  of  the  prophecy, 
(V.  16,)  and,  in  both  cases,  it  evidently  means  the  land  or 
Israel :  and  such  the  Syriac  translation  renders  it.  The 
Holy  Land  formed  part  of  ihe  first  conquest  of  the  Turks: 
And  many  emmtirus  skaU  be  aoertkrown.  The  limits  of-  the 
Turkish  empire  embraced  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Baby- 
lon, Macedon,  Thrace,  Epirus,  Greece,  d:c.  and  the  many 
countries  over  which  they  ruled.  The  whole  of  Syria  wa; 
also  included,  with  partial  exceptions.  These  very,  excep- 
tions are  specified  in  the  prophecy,  though  these  territories 
partially  intersect  the  Turkish  dominion^,  and  divide  on^ 
portion  of  them  fVom  another,  forming  a  singular  contrast 
to  the  general  continuity  of  kingdoms.  Ajid,  while  every 
particular  prediction  respecting  these  separate  states  has 
been  fully  verified,  their  escaping  out  qf  the  hands  oJt  the 
Turksl^  been  no  less  marvellously  fulfilled.  "  But  these 
shall  escape  out  of  his  hand,  even  £apm  and  Moab,  and  ths 
chief  of  the  children  of  Ammon."  Mede,  Bir  Isaac  imd 
Kshop  Newton,  in  applying  this  prophecy  to  the  Turkish 
empire,  could  only  express,  m  general  terms,  that  the  Aratn 
possessed  these  countries^  and  exiMited  tribute  from  the 
Turks  forpermiuing  their  caravans  to  passihrough  them. 
But  recent  travellers,  among  whom  Volney  ha»  to  be  iram- 
bered,  have  uaoonsciousfy  given  the  most  satisfiMtory  in- 
formatioA,  deinonstrative -ofthe  trtith.ol  all  thaminatifleof 
the  prediction.  Volney  describes  these  countries  in  part— 
Burekhardt  traversed  tnem  ^11— and  they  have  since  been 
visited  by  other  travellers.  Edom  and  Moab  are  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Bedouin  ^or  wandering)  An.!^  >  The  Turks 
have  often  attempted  m  vain  to  subiugate  them.  .The  par^ 
tial  escape  of  Ammon  from  their  apminion  is  pot  less  di^ 
criminating  than  just.  For  although  that  territory  lies  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  thepachalic  of  Damascus,  to  which 
part  of  it  is  subjected,— though  it  be  extremely  fertile  by  na- 
ture,— though  Its  situation  and  its  soil  have  thus  presented, 
for  several  centuries,  the  strongest  temptation  to  Turkish 
rapacity,— though  they  have  often  attempted  to  subdue 
it,-<-yet  no  fiact  could  have  been  more  explicitly  detailed, 
or  more  incidentally  qommunicated,  than  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  greater  pdrt  of  that  country,  particularly 
what  adjoins  the  ancient,  but  now  desolate  city  of  Am- 
mon. "  live  in  a  state  of  complete  independence  of  the 
Turks." 

*'  He  shall  stretch  forth  his  hand  also  upqn  the  countries." 
How  significantly  do  these  words  represent  the  vast  extent 
of  the  Turkish  empire,  which  alone  has  stretched  its  do- 
minion over  many  countries  of  Asia,  of  Europe,  and  of 
Africa  1  Dl-fated  Egypt  was  not  to  escape  from  subjection 
to  such  a  master. .  "  And  the  land  of  Bgypt  shall  no|  es- 
cape ;  but  he  i^all  have  power  over  the  treasures,  of  gold 
and  of  silver,  and  over  all  the  precious  things  of  Egypt." 
The  Turks  have  drained  Egj^t  of  its  wealth,  of  its  gold 
and  of  its  silver,  and  of  its  precioos  things :  and  suoh  power 
have  they  exercised  over  them,  that  the  kingdom  of  the 
Pharaohs,  the  land  where  everlaking  pyramicb  were  btiilt, 
despoiled  to  the  utmost,  is  now  one  of  thejpoorest,  as  it  lun 
long  been  the  basest,  of  kingdoms.  '*  Tne  Libyans  and 
Ethiopians  shall  be  at  his  steps."  These  fbrin  the  axtremi- 
ties  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  were  partially  snl^cct  to 
its  power.  "  After  the  oonquecc  of  Egypt,  the  terror  of  Se- 
lirn^s  victories,"  says  the  historian,  "  ^reading  wide,  tl» 
kings  of  Africa,  bordertog  upon  Cyrenaioa,  sent  their  am- 
bassadors with  o!ffers  to  become  his  tribolafies.  Other  men 
remote  nations  also  towards  Ethiopia  were  easily  iodkieed 
to  join  in  amity  frith  the  Turks.**  Exclusiveof  Eigyvt,  tkcgr 
still  retain  the  nominal  power  over  other  coontries  of  Africm. 
Such  is  the  prophetic  description  of  the  rise  and  extent  of 
that  power  which  was  to  possess  Ju^^mi  is  the  iMter  days ; 
and  It  is  a  precise  delineatioo  of  the  nseand  exteat  of  the 
Turkish  empire^  to  whiehJfndea  has  been  saigeetlt>r  cen- 
turies.—Ksirv. 


idT  5rit  It.  CHAPTER  in. 

^i^%''Sd  I  bought  h&c  to  me  for  fifteen  pieeet 
.^<^^fllg/^?JfiDdfaT  ■  homei  ofbailey,  and  a  half 
'efa^BOr-Afj  barley. 

Mio  obserred  in  the  East,  Ibal  in  their  con- 
•^  temporary  wives,  which  are  known  to  be 
, . ,  which  contracts  are  made  before  the  lady, 
tys  the  formality  of  a  measoie  of  corn  nen- 
and  aboTe  the  sum  of  money  that  is  stipulated. 
LO]r  of  anj  thing  that  shonla  occaaion  this  for- 
ite  dajM  in  the  Etsi;  it  mar  then  po^bly  be 
It,  as  it  is  apjiarent  this  sort  of  wife  is :  V  it  be, 
"  w  account  for  Hoaea's  purchasing  awoman  of 
LltecD  pieces  of  lilrer,  and  a  certain  qtuntit; 


-      ^  CHAPTER  IT. 
■taJtV-  1^  ^y  P^^"  "''  counsel  at  their  stocks, 
■ni  hkdA  their  stafT  declareth  unto  them:  for  the 
iii'BJiirit  of  whoredoms  hath  canaed  tkem  to  err, 
^  they  have  ^nneawhoringfrom  under  theii 


Hr 


^''*rtle.'lilelhod  of  divlcation  aUnded  to  br  the  prophet  In 
'^i^ 'words,  is  supposed  to  hare  been  ttiiu  perfbnned: 
'Vtiiieiw(i  connoliing  meaaared  his  staff  bj  spins,  oi  by 
%^1»i^'6f  his  fineer,  nying,  as  he  measured, '*  I  will  go, 
ftttWIIJ'ii'olgo;  [wi  lido  stich  a  thing,  or,  I  will  not  do 
^''^^'tfil'thf  last  span  fell  oat,  so  bedetermined.  CrTlland 
T^pd^ijirl^,  however  ^re  a  differentaccoimlof  the  mat- 
*^Mi"^°?iW  '''°'  *'  ^'^  perfonned  by  ereeiing  two 
^n»ij'  aVet''i/hk'ti  ihey  marmnred  forth  a  certain  cnarm, 
*Sa'ffie\i,"Jictbrding  as  the  stickafell,  backward  or  for- 
Siki^i:gwSM^fhe  tight  or  left,  they  ^re  adrice  in  any 

sill  lo   nasbasfj^     CHAPTER  T. 
„   Ter.  12.,Tberefore  wUl  I  be  unto  Ephraim  as  a 
,.^:fM^Mk'^  house  Of  Judah  a.  rottennen. 
■<>!8«i  to'M«  *l<iDA  ST.  18. 

lo  bns  ,5qo7tr3  lo   ,r.  . 

:■  Ver.  A  O  'Eplinim.  what  shall  I  do  onto  tliea? 
f','  .(ViJiiiialilivljaishul!  I  dountolhee?  for  your 
Jilr.  -gawliMaa.w.Qs,  a  morning  cloud,  and  as  the 
■i-iH..q(bf|«ljd8sr-»iffbetih  away. 

, lUBiBartyiddWm^'i'Vi^at,  is  this  prosperiiTl  what,  this 
Mume.Vi-AAj  vblf.  ant.  my  riches,  aod  what  my  gliHyi 
tAleihUtMlifcejttirdeWfWhlcb  flies  off  at  the  siabi  of  the 
-taomkiK-etn^lT^  MjlrMn.  my  son,  be  not  loo  coimdent ;  f  " 
(Jifej^lAaibe  •iBT'^T-rBomam 

-^aio.  ahaw,i»pefllf»»*af' Arabia  PetrM,  sa^s,  "The  dews 
s^  IhbiniabliiaiiWphadrlheiheBvens  only  for  oar  coreriog, 
-M«ui4<i[ir«tie,inisb*'>iln)qaanUy  wet  ns  lo  the  skin:  but  no 

— iBtb«awiit4MBiIi»4i*he  Kiinomhere  «  little  heat- 

iWBOei«i«ialt^i<li'*persei].  and  the 

.  jei^wshw' 

U  bt^Mirelgr-ievatnraled. 

;'i,'S*i%  ^^i^WflapB-rfirothers  wait  for  a  man, 
diI'Ik  sntke  i<aoiB^i*yi(ir.  prissta  murder  in  the  way 
.a?ii<tiy:«tAwent?''l^ithey4oh>init  lewdm 

The  margin  ha^  laatoad  of  "  eoiiaent,"  "  shonlder."  The 
BindooB  for  the  mmi  ihlnf  nr, "  wiih  one  bihd."  Tbm, 
.bew people  with  "on  Kunr  ba*s{a(i«ioihtJitdKa,i.t. 


with  one  consent.  "  Those  wttiches  wlik  one  hand  are 
doing  eril."  "  If  the  coolies  do  their  duly  with  one  hand, 
the  work  will  toon  be  finished."  "  Why  have  they  not  ac- 
complished their  object  1  becaose  they  did  not  go  abom  il 
with  one  haitd." — RoBxara. 

CHAPTER  TIL 
Tsr.  16.  Th^  retum,  hir  not  lo  the  Most  High ; 
they  are  like  a  deceitfiil  bow:  their  princes 
shall  &1]  by  the  sword  for  the  n^  of  their 
tongiia    Tnis  ihali  be  their  derision  in  tbe 
land  of  Egypt 
The  strings  of  Afriesn  bows  are  all  made  of  the  ea> 
trails  of  animals,  a  kittd  of  catgnt.    Moist  weather  renders 
ir  BO  soft,  that  they  cannot  shoot  with  it :  shonld  they  try  it, 
the  siring  would  either  inslBBIly  break,  or  ii  wonid  stretch 
to  soch  a  Imgtb  that  il  could  not  impel  the  arrow.    In  caa- 
sequence  of  this  being  the  case,  I  have  heard  the  remark 
nude  in  Africa^  that  Ihe  safest  lime  lo  travel  amoog  the 
wildBoshmen  is  in  wet  weather,  for  then  ibercaanot  shoot 
yon.    Were  people  using  snch  bows  for  delence,  and  nn- 
aci]Dalnled  with  thiseSeciofmoistnte,  inaiimeof  danger 
U>  seize  their  bow  for  self-defence,  they  wonld  be  grievous- 
ly deceived,  by  finding  them  nseless  when  most  needed. 
They  would  thus  prove  deceitflil  bows. — Cumiu. 

CHAPTER  Tin. 
Ver.  8.  Israel  is  swallowed  up:  now  shall  they 
be  among  the  Gentiles  as  a  vessel  wherein  u 
no  pleaanre. 

1  believe  this  refers  to  an  ubtvkn  vessel,  and  not  to  one 
madeofskin.    People  oflen  compare  each  otherloan  cp. 
— t.t.1.  Iiierally,a  salt  vessel : because  after  il  has 


will  fUl  to  pieces."— Rosnn. 

Ver.  9.  For  they  an  gone  op  lo  Assyria,  a  wild 
ass  alone  by  himself:  Ephnini  hath  hired 
1ov«rs. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
Ver.  10. 1  found  Israel  like  grapes  in  the  wilde^ 
nesa;  I  saw  your  fathers M  the  first  ripe  in  the 
fig-tree  at  her  first  time :  kt  they  went  to  Baal- 
poor  and  sepsraled  themselves  unto  that  shame; 
and  their  abominations  were  according  as  Ibey 
loved. 

lu  Barbary,  andnodonhtln  the  hotter  climate  of  7tidM, 
after  mild  winters,  some  of  the  more  fbrwaid  trees  wiD 
now  and  then  yield  a  few  ripe  figs,  sii  weeks  or  mom  hs- 
fore  the  full  season.  Bnch  is  prooably  the  allBsion  in  ihir 
plaee,   (Shaw.)— BtnocB,  . 

CHAPTER  X. 
Ver.  7.  As  for  Samaria,  her  king  is  cut  off  as  lb* 
foam  upon  the  water.  : 

"  Those  SOBS  of  fiends  are  now  «oe  as  the  «atr«wBi,* 
L  I.  tbe  bobble.  '*  Alas  1  ray  race  b  cut  off:  It  has  di^ 
peered  like  Ihe  babble"  "  Yes,  those  people  were  <wf 
rabbles;  they  have  all  p»a" — Tiosiais  I 


Chaf.  16^14. 


HOSEA. 


M» 


Ter.  8.  The  high  places  also  of  Aven,  the  sin  of 
Israel,  shall  be  destroyed :  the  thorn  and  the 
thistle  shall  come  up  on  their  altars,  and  they 
shall  say  to  the  mountains,  Cover  us;  and  to 
the  hills,  Fall  on  us. 

« 

Has  a  man  by  ihiiid  gained  pAiession  of  another  per- 
son's land,  then  the  imprecation  is  ottered,  *'  Thorns  and 
thistles  shall'  ever  grow  there !"  "  He  get  rice  from  his 
land!  Never!  he  will  have  thorns  and  thistles."  "Yes, 
yes,  the  rice  shall  be  as  thorns  in  his  bowels.''— Roi 


Ver.  12.  Sow  to  yourselves  in  righteousness,  reap 
in  mercy ;  break  up  your  fallow  ground :  for 
it  is  time  to  seek  tiie  Lord,  till  he  come  and 
rain  righteousness  upon  yocL 

It  is  said  of  a  good  king,  "  What  a  blessing  is  he  to  the 
land :  he  is  always  nimiNO  justice  n|)on  us."  "  You  talk  to 
me  aix>ut  the  mkrit  of  remaining  with  such  a  master:  he  is 
always  rainino  blessings  upon  him."  A  son  after  the  de- 
cease of  his  father,  asks,  "where  is  now  the  rain  of  love  1 
alas !  I  am  withered  and  dry."  The  figure  is  also  used* 
sarcastically,  "  Yes,  indeed  you  are  a  verv  good  friend,  you 
are  always  raining  favours  upon  me." — RoniRta. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

Ver.  2.  As  they  called  them,  so  they  went  from 
them :  they  sacrificed  unto  Baalim,  and  burnt 
incense  to  graven  images. 

We  read  frequently  of  graven  images,  and  of  molten 
images,  and  the  words  are  become  so  familiar,  as  names  of 
idolatrous  images,  that  although  they  are  not  well  chosen 
to  express  the  Hebrew  names,  it  seems  not  advisable  to 
change  them  for  others,  that  might  more  exactly  correspond 
with  the  original.  The  graven  image  was  not  a  tning 
wrought  in  metal  by  the  tool  of  the  workman  we  should 
now  call  an  engraver;  nor  was  the  molten  image  an  ima^ 
made  of  metal,  or  anv  other  substance  melted  and  shaped  m 
a  mould.  In  fact,  toe  rraven  image  and  the  molten  image 
are  the  same  thing,  unaer  ditTereni  names.  The  images  of 
the  ancient  idolaters  were  first  cut  out  of  wood  by  the  car- 
penter, as  is  very  evident  from  th^  prophet  Isaiah.  This 
figure  of  wood  was  overlaid  with  plates  either  of  gold  or 
su ver.  or  sometimes  perhaps  of  an  inferior  metal ;  and  in 
this  finished  state  it  was  called  a  ^vcn  image,  (t.  e,  a 
carved  image,)  in  reference  to  the  iimer  solid  figure  of 
wood,  and  a  molten  (i.  e.  an  overlaid,  or  covered)  image, 
in  reference  to  the  outer  metalline  case  or  covering.  Some- 
times both  epithets  are  applied  to  it  at  once.  *'  1  will  cut 
oflTthe  graven  and  molten  image."  (Nahum  i.  14.)  Again, 
<  What  profiteth  the  graven  and  molten  image  1"  (Hm>.  iL 
18.)  Tlie  English  word  molten  conveys  a  notion  of  melt- 
ing, or  fusion.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  Hebrew 
word  for  which  it  is  given.  The  Hebrew  signifies,  gen- 
erally,  to  overspread,  or  cover  all  over,  in  whatever  man- 
ner, according  to  the  different  subject,  the  overspreading 
or  covering  be  effected;  whether  by  pouring  forth  a  sub- 
stance in  fusion,  or  by  spreading  a  cloth  over  or  before,  or 
by  hammering  on  metalline  plates.  It  is  on  account  of 
this  metalline  case,  that  we  find  a  founder  employed  to 
make  a  graven  image,  TJudges  xvii.  3 ;)  and  that  we  read 
in  Isaiah  xl.  19,  of  a  wornnan  tkai  meUelk  a  graven  imof^e ; 
and  in  another  place  (chap,  xliv.)  we  find  the  question, 
**  Who  hath  molten  a  graven  image  T  In  these  two  pas- 
sages the  words  should  be  overlofetk,  and  overlaid, — ^Hoaa- 

Yer.  4.  I  drew  them  with  cords  of  a  man,  with 
bands  of  love ;  and  I  was  to  them  as  they  that 
take  off  the  yoke  on  their  jaws,  and  I  laid  meat 
unto  them. 

Here  we  have  another  figure  to  show  the  affection  of 
Jehovah  for  backsliding  Israel.  An  affectionate  wife  says 
of  a  good  husband,  ''He  has  bound  me  with  the  cords  of 
love.''^ "  Ah  1  woman,  have  you  not  drawn  me  with  the  cords 


aflovef   *'Tnie,  true,  IwasobeedrawnbyUieeoRlsctf 
love,  but  they  are  now  all  broken."— Robsrts. 

It  is  very  probable  that  these  words  refer  to  the  custom 
of  raising  the  yoke  forward  to  cool  the  neck  of  the  labour- 
ing beast. — BiJRDCB. 

Ver.  11..  They  shall  tremble  as  a  bird  out  of 
Egypt,  and  as  a  dove  out  of  the  land  of  As- 
syria :  and  I  will  place  them  in  their  housesy 
saith  the  Lord. 

See  on  Is.  6D.  8. 

CHAPTER  XIL 

Ver.  1.  Ephraim  feedeth  on  wind,  and  folio weth 

after  the  east  wind:  he  daily  increaseth  lies 

and  desolation  j  and  they  do  make  a  covenant 

with  the  Assynans,  and  oil  is  carried  into  Egypt 

Syria  is  a  land  in  which  olives  abound,  and  |Nirticularly 
that  jiaxi  of  it  which  the  people  of  Israel  inhabited.  This 
explains  the  reason  why  the  Jews,  when  they  wished  to 
court  the  favour  of  their  neighbours,  the  Egyptians,  sent 
them  a  present  of  oil.  The  prophet  thus  upbraids  his  de- 
generate nation  for  the  servibtyand  folly  of  their  conduct: 
"  Ephraim  feedeth  on  wind,  and  foUoweth  after  tiie  east 
wind ;  he  daily  increaseth  lies  and  desolation :  and  they  do 
make  a  covenant  with  the  Assyrians,  and  oil  is  carried 
into  Egypt."  The  Israelites,  in  the  decline  of  their  nation- 
al glory,  carried  the  produce  of  their  olive-plantations  into 
Egypt,  as  a  tribute  to  their  ancient  oppressors,  or  as  a  pres- 
ent to  conciliate  their  favour,  and  obtain  their  assistance, 
in  the  saujg^inary  wars  which  they  were  often  compelled 
to  wa^  with  the  neighbouring  states. 

Oil  is  now  presented  in  the  East,  to  be  burnt  in  honour  rf 
the  dead,  whom  they  reverence  with  a  religious  kind  of 
homage.  Mr.  Harmer  thinks  it  most  natural  to  suppose, 
that  the  prophet  Hosea  refers  to  a  similar  practice,  when 
he  upbraids  the  Israelites  with  carrying  oil  into  Egypt. 
They  did  not  carry  it  thither  In  the  way  of  lawful  corn* 
merce ;  for  they  carried  it  to  T^re  without  reproof,  to  baiw 
ter  it  for  other  goods.  It  was  not  sent  as  a  present  to  the 
king  of  Egypt ;  for  the  Jewish  people  endeavoured  to  gaia 
the  friendship  of  foreign  potentates  with  gold  and  silver. 
It  jvas  not  exacted  as  a  tribute ;  for  when  the  king  of 
Egypt  dethroned  Jehoahaz  the  kingof  Judah,  and  imposed 
a  fine  upon  the  people,  he  did  not  appoint  them  to  pay  so 
much  oil,  but  so  much  silver  and  gold.  But  if  they  bnint 
oil  in  those  early  times  in  honour  of  their  idols,  and  their 
departed  fWends,  and  the  Jews  sent  it  into  Egypt  with  thai 
intention,  it  is  no  wonder  the jprophet  so  severely  reproach^ 
es  them  for  their  conduct.  Oil  is  in  modem  times  very 
often  presented  to  the  objects  of  religious  veneration  in 
Barbary  and  Egypt.  The  Algerines,  accooH^g  to  Pitts, 
when  they  are  in  the  mouth  of  the  straits,  throw  a  buuUs 
of  wax  candles,  together  with  a  pot  of  oil,  overboard,  as  a 
present  to  the  marabot  or  saint  who  lies  entombed  theire,  on 
the  Barbary  shore,  near  the  sea.~PAXTON. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

Ver.  6.  I  will  be  as  the  dew  unto  Israel :  he  shall 
«ow  aa  the  lUy.  and  cast  forth  his  roots  a« 
Lebanon. 

The  earth,  while  it  supplies  the  various  plants  which 
grow  upon  it,  is  supplied  ror  that  purpose  very  much  by  the 
dew,  which  is  fml  of  oleaginous  particles.  "  The  dews 
seem  to  be  the  richest  present  the  atmosphere  gives  to  the 
earth ;  having,  when  putrefied  in  a  vessel,  a  black  seili- 
ment  like  mud  at  the  bottom :  this  seems  to  cause  the  dark- 
ish colour  to  the  upper  part  or  the  ground ;  and  the  sulphur 
which  is  found  in  tne  aew  may  be  the  chief  ingredient  of 
the  cement  of  the  earth,  sulphur  being  yery  glutinous,  as 
nitre  is  dissolvent.  Dew  has  both  these.**  (Tull's  Hus- 
bandry.) A  lively  comment  this  upon  the  promise  in  this 
passage,  '*  I  will  be  as  the  dew  unto  Israel.**— Bubdbr. 

A  priest,  or  aged  man,  in  blessing  a  newly  married  couple, 
often  says.  "  Ah !  may  your  roots  shoot  forth  like  the  iav> 
OAPiLLU,"  {AgroUts  lAnearis.)  This  beautiful  grass  pnta 
forth  NuioEROoa  roots,  and  is  highly  valued  for  the  feeaing 
ofcatde.~RoBi 
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'  Ter.H:  I  %^  be  as  the  deW  iibId  brtfel:  heshtU 
ffrow  as  the  lily,  and  cast  forth  his  roots  as 
Lebanon.  6  His  branches  shall  spread,  and 
his  beauty  shall  be  as  the  oliTe^ree,  4ind  his 
smell  as  Lebanon.  7.  They  that  dwell  under 
his  shadow  shall  return ;  they  shall  revive  as 
the  com,  and  grow  as  the  vine:  the  scent  thereof 
shaU  be  as  the  wine  of  Lebanon. 

Le  Bmyn  concludes  his  deschptiaii  of  Lebanea,  with  an 
account  of  the  cedar^pples,  or  tne  fruit  which  thcM  cele- 
brated trees,  produce.  He  cut  one  of  them  in,  two,  and 
found  tliat  the  smell  within  exactly  resembled  turpentine. 
They  exuded  a  juice  ftom  small-  oval  grains,  with  which  a 
greai  many  small  cavities  are  filled,  which  also  resembles 
tuq)entine,  both  in  smell  and  in  clamminess.  These  cedar- 
apples  must  be  classed  with  the  scented  fruits  of  the  orien- 
tal regions ;  and  have  perhaps  contributed  greatly  to  the 
fingrance  for  which  the  sacred  writers  so  frequently  cele- 
brate the  mountains  of  Lebanon. — Paxton. 

Xiot  only  both  the  great  and  small  cedars  of  Lebanon 
have  a  fragrant  smell,  out  Maundrell  found  the  great  rup- 
ture in  that  mountain,  which  ''  runs  at  least  seven  hours' 
tcavel  directly  up  into  it,  and  is  on  both  sides  exceedingly 
steep  and  high,  clothed  with  fraarant  greens  from  top  to 
bottomland  everywhere  refreshecTwith  fountains,  falling 
down  from  the  rocks  in  pleasant  cascades,  the  ingenious 
works  of  nature.  These  streams  all  uniting  at  the  bottom, 
make  a  full  and  rapid  torrent,  whose  agreeable  murmuring 
is  heard  all  over  the  place,  and  adds  no  small  pleasure  to 
iL^^BuaDBa. 

The  approach  to  Lebanon  is  adorned  with  olive-planta- 
tions, vinevards,  and  luxuriant  fields;  and  its  Lower  re- 
gions, besiaes  the  olive  and  the  vine,  are  beautified  with  the 
myrtle,  the  atyraz,  and  other  odoriferous  ^rubs:  and  the 
perAime  which  exhales  from  these  plants,  is  increased  by 
the  (ngranca  of  the  cedars  which  crown  its  sununits,  or 

Sish  its  declivities*  The  great  rupture  which  runs  a 
way  up  into  the  moimtain,  and  is  on  both  sides  exceed- 
^  /  steep  and  high.  Is  clothed  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
With  Iramnt  evergreens,  and  everjrwhere  refreshed  with 
stieamS|  aescandiag  from  the  rocks  in  beautiful  cascades. 
ihe  work  of  diviae  wisdom  and  foodness.  These  cool  and 
limpid- streams  uniting  at  the  bottom,  form  a  large  tnd 
rapid  ■■  torrent,  whose  agreeable  murmur  is  heard  over 
au  the  plaice,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  that 
romaatie  scene.  The  fragrant  odours  wailed  from  the 
aiomatie  plants  of  this  noble  mountain,  have  not  been 
eveiiooked  by  the  sacred  writers.  The  eulogium  which 
Christ  pimionnees  on  the  graces  of  the  chureh^  contains 
Ae  following  direct  reference :  "  The  smell  or  thy  gar- 
Bwnts  is  Ulflithr  smell  of  Lebanon:'*  and  the  prophet  Ho-. 
ssSf  0  his  globing  desmption  of  the  latare  proeperity  of 
IntW'eoovertstks asMttiQii of  Solonon  into  a  promise: 
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.    ..uo  branehes  shall  spread,  and  his  beaety  shall  be  aa  the 
olive-tree,  and  his  smell  as  Lebanon." 

The  richness  and  flavour  of  the  urines  produced  in  its 
vineyards,  have  been  celebrated  by  travellers  in  all  ages. 
Rauwolf  declares,  that  the  wane  which  he  drank  at  Cano- 
bio,  a  Greek  monastenr  on  mount  Libanus,  far  surpassed 
any  he  had  ever  tasted.  His  testimony  is  corroborated  by 
Le  Brayn,  who  pronouf  ces  the  wines  of  Canobin  better 
and  more  delicate  than  are  to  be  found  anywhere  else  in 
the  world.  They  are  rod,  of  a  beautiful  colour,  and  so 
oily,  that  thev  adhere  to  the  glass;  these  are  so  excellent, 
that  ourtnvelter  thought  he  never  tasted  anv  kind  of  drink 
more  delicious.  The  wines  produced  on  otoer  parts  of  the 
mountain,  althou|^in  much  greater  abundance,  are  not 
nearly  so  good.    To  the  delicious  wines  of  Canobin,  the 

Srophet  Hosea  certainly  refers  in  this  promise :  *'  They  that 
well  under  his  shadow  shall  return ;  they  shall  reviTe  as 
the  com,  and  grow  as  the  vine:  the  scent  thereof  shall  be 
as  the  wine  of  Lebanon." 

De  la  Roque,  who  also  visited  Canobin,  entirely  agrees 
with  these  travellers  in  their  account  of  the  superior  qua- 
lity of  its  wines:  and  expresses  his  full  conviction,  that 
the  reputation  oi^  the  wines  of  Lebanon  mentioned  by  the 

Jirophet,  is  well  founded.  Volney  asserts,  indeed,  that  be 
ound  the  wines  of  Lebanon  of  a  very  inferior  quality ;  this 
may  be  true,  and  yet  the  testimony  of  these  respectable 
travellers  perfectly  correct.  He  might  not  be  presented 
with  the  most  exquisite  wine  of  Canobin,  whicn  has  de- 
servedly obtained  so  high  a  character;  or  the  vintage  of 
that  year  might  be  inferior.  But  whatever  might  be.  the 
reason,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  concerning  the  accura- 
cy of  other  equally  credible  witnesses,  who,  from  their 
own  experience,  and  with  one  voice,  auest  the  unrivalled 
excellence  of  the  wine  of  Lebanon.  These  travellers  ad- 
init,  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Canobin  produces  wines  of 
inferior  quality;  but,  when  the  wine  oi  Lebanon  is  men- 
tioned by  way  of  eminence,  the  best  is  undoubtedly  meanL 
In  striking  allusion  to  the  scenery  and  productions  ol 
that  mountain,  it  is  promised  in  tfie  sixth  verse :  "  His 
branch  shall  speed,  and  his  beauty  shall  be  as  the  olive- 
tree,  and  his  smell  (or  his  memorial,  as  the  original  term 
signifies)  as  Lebanon."  His  branches  shall  spread  like  the 
mighty  arms  of  the  cedar,  every  one  of  which  is  equal  in 
sise  to  a  tree:  his  beautv  shall  be  as  the  olive-tree,  which 
is  generally  aamitted  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pro- 
ductions or  nature ;  and  his  smell,  his  very  memorial,  snail 
he  as  the  wine  of  Lebanon,  which  delights  the  taste,  and  the 
very  recollection  of  whicn  excites  the  commendation  of 
those  that  have  drank  it,  long  after  the  banquet  is  over. 
The  meaning  of  these  glowing  figures  undoubtedly  is,  that 
the  righteous  man  shall  prosper  by  the  distinguishing  &- 
vour  of  Heaven ;  shall  become  excellent,  and  useful,  and 
highly  respected  while  he  lives:  and  after  his  death,  hk 
memory  shall  be  blessed  and  embalmed  in  the  affectioaai^ 
recollection  of  the  church,  for  the  benefit  of  many  who  had 
not  the  opportunity  of  profiting  by  his  exanple.'^PAaneBK. 
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CHAPTER  L 

Ver.  6.  For  a  nadoa  is  come  up  upon  my  land« 
strong,  and  without  number,  whose  teeth  sre 
the  teeth  of  a  lion,  and  he  hath  the  cheek  teeth 
of  a  great  lion.  7.  He  hath  laid  my  vine  waste, 
and  barked  my  fig-tree;  he  hath  made  it  dean 
bare,  and  cast  it  away ;  the  branches  thereof 
are  made  white. 

So  valuable  is  the  fig-tree  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  so 
hiah  is  tke  estimation  in  which  it  is  held,  that  to  bark  and 
kill  it;  is  reckoned  among  the  severest  judgments  which 
God  mflicted  upon  his  offending  people.  The  prophet 
alludes  in  these  words  to  the'd^ructive  progress  or  the 
locust,  which,  with  insatiable  ^eediness,  devours  (he  leaves 
and  bark  of  every  tree  on  which  it  liehts,  till  not  the  small- 
est portion  of  rind  is  left,  even  on  tne  slenderest  twig,  to 
convey  the  sap  from  the  root,  and  leaves  it  while  and  with- 
ering m  the  sun,  for  ever  incapable  of  answering  the  hopes 
of  the  husbandman.  Such  were  the  people  of  Israel,  de- 
livered bjT  Jehovah,  for  their  numerous  and  inveterate 
transgressions,  into  the  hands  of  their  cruel  and  implacable 
enemies. — Paxton. 

The  skin  of  a  man  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  bark 
of  a  tree.  Thus  it  is  said  of  those  who  have  been  severely 
flogged,  "  Their  backs  are  like  the  margossa-tree  stripped 
of  its  bark:"  which  alludes  to  the  custom  of  taking  on  the 
bark  of  that  tree  for  medical  purposes.— RoBsaTa, 

Ver.  13.  Gird  yourselves,  and  lament,  ye  priests: 
howl,  ye  ministers  of  the  altar ;  come,  lie  all 
night  in  sackcloth^  ye  ministers  of  my  God :  for 
the  meat-ofiering  and  the  drink-offering  is  with- 
holden  from  the  house  of  your  God. 

See  on  la.  90.  3. 

Ver.  17.  The  seed  is  rotten  under  their  clods,  the 
gamers  are  laid  desolate,  the  bams  are  broken 
down ;  for  the  com  is  withered. 

Dr.  Shaw  informs  ns,  that "  in  Barbary,  after  the  grain 
is  winnowed,  they  lodge  it  in  maUamoret  or  tiubUrrmuous 
MdgoiriiMs,  two  or  three  hundred  of  which  are  sometimes 
together,  the  smallest  holding  four  hundred  bushels."  And 
Dr.  Rttssel  says,  that  "  about  Aleppo,  in  Syria,  their  grana- 
ries are  even  at  this  day  subterraneous  fprottoes,  the  entry 
to  which  is  by  a  small  hole  or  opoiizig  like  a  well,  often 
In  the  highway ;  and  as  they  are  comnmly  left  open  when 
•mpty,  they  make  it  not  a  little  dangerous  riding  near  the 
Tiluiges  in  the  night."— Buansa. 

Ver.  19.  O  Lord,  to  thee  will  I  cry :  for  the  fire 
hath  devoured  the  pastures  of  the  wilderness, 
and  the  flame  hath  burnt  all  the  trees  of  the 
field. 

There  are  doubtless  difl^erent  methods  for  felling  timbier. 
practised  by  various  nations.  In  more  rude  and  uncivilized 
times,  and  even  still  among  people  of  that  description,  we 
may  expect  to  find  the  most  simple^  and  perhaps,  as  they 
may  appear  to  us,  inconvenient  contrivances  adopted, 
prior  to  the  invention  of  suitable  implements,  such  means 
as  would  any  way  eflfoct  this  purpoM  would  certainly  be 
resorted  to.  We  must' not  be  .surprised  then  to  find  that 
fi>r]nerly,  and  in  the  present  day,  trees  were  felled  by 
the  operation  of  fire.    Thus  Niebuhr  says,  *'  we  cannot 


help  condemning  the  unskilftd  expedient  which  these  high* 
landers  employ  for  felling  tfees:  they  set  fire  to  the  root, 
and  keep  it  burning  till  the  tree  falls  of  itself"  Mr.  Bruce 
mentions  whole  forests,  whose  underwood  and  vegetation 
are  thus  consumed.  Possibly  this  custom  may  be  alluded 
to  in  Zech.  zii.  6 :  "I  will  make  the  governors  of  Jndah 
like  a  hearth  of  fire  among  the  wood,  and  like  a  torch  of 
fire  in  a  sheaf,  and  they  shall  devour  all  the  people  round 
about."  Such  fires  may  be  kindled  either  from  design  or 
accident.  In  such  instances,  as  obtaining  the  timber  is  the 
object,  these  fires  are  purnosely  lighted,  and  would  be  so 
managed  as  to  do  as  little  oamage  as  poasible,  though  some 
injury  must  certainly  result  from  this  method  of  felling 
trees.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  learn  from  Turner^ 
Embassy  to  Thibet,  that  there  "  the  only  method  of  felling 
timber  in  practice,  I  was  informed,  is  by  fire.  In  the  trees 
marked  out  for  this  purpose,  vegetation  is  di^royed  by 
burning  their  trunks  half  through ;  being  left  in  that  state 
to  dry ;  in  the  ensuing  vear  the  fire  is  a^in  applied,  and 
they  are  burnt  till  they  fall."  An  allusion  to  something  ol 
this  kind  ihe  prophet  Joel  certainly  has  in  these  words. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  rather  to  a  general  undesigned  devasta- 
tion by^fire,  than  to  anf  contrivance  for  procuring  the  tim- 
ber.—-BcaoER. 

ChJpTBR  II. 

Ver.  4.  The  appearance  of  them  is  as  the  appear- 
ance of  horses ;  and  as  horsemen,  so  shall  they 
run.  5.  Like  the  noise  of  chariots  on  the  tops 
of  mountains  shall  they  leap,  like  the  noise  of 
a  flame  of  fire  that  devourcth  the  stubble,  as  a 
strong  people  set  in  battle  array.  6.  Before 
their  face  the  people  shall  be  much  pained ;  all 
'  &ces  shall  gather  blackness.  7.  They  shall 
run  like  mifhty  men ;  they  shall  climb  the  wall 
like  men  of  war ;  and  they  shall  march  everj 
one  on  his  ways,  and  they  shall  not  break  their 
ranks. 

I  never  saw  such  an  exhibition  of  the  helplessness  of  man, 
as  I  have  seen  todanr.  While  we  were  sitting  at  dinner,  a 
person  came  into  the  house,  quite  pale,  ana  told  us  that 
the  locusts  were  coming.  Every  face  gathered  darkness. 
I  went  to  the  door^-I  looked  above,  and  all  round,  and  saw 
nothing.  "  Look  to  the  around,"  was  the  reply,  #hen  1 
asked  where  they  were.  I  looked  to  the  ground,  and  there 
I  saw  a  stream  of  young  locusts  without  wings,  covering 
the  ground  at  the  entrance  of  the  village.  The  stream  was 
about  five  hundred  feet  broad,  and  covering  the  ground, 
and  moving  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour.  In  a  few 
minutes  they  covered  the  ^rden  wall,  some  inches  deep, 
and  the  water  was  immediately  let  into  the  channel,  into 
which  it  flows  to  water  the  garaen.  They  swim  with  the 
greatest  ease  over  standii^^  water,  but  the  stream  carried 
uiem  away,  and  after  floating  in  it  about  a  hundred  paces, 
they  were  drowned.  All  hands  were  now  at  work  to  keep 
them  trcfOk  the  gardens,  and  to  keep  them  from  crossing 
the  streams.  To  examine  the  phenomenon  more  nearly, 
I  walked  about  a  mile  and  a  half  fVom  the  village,  follow, 
ing  the  course  of  the  stream.  Here  I  found  the  stream 
extending  a  mile  in  breadth,  and,  like  a  thousand  rivulets, 
all  flowing  into  one  common  channel.  It  appeared  as  if 
the  dust  under  my  feet  was  forming  into  life,  and  as  if  God, 
when  he  has  a  controversy  with  a  people,  could  raise  the 
very  dust  of  the  earth  on  which  they  treaa  in  arms  against 
them.  Men  can  conquer  the  tiger,  the  elephant,  the  lion, 
and  all  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert :  he  can  turn  the  course 
of  the  mighty  rivers,  he  can  eltide  the  violence  o^  ' 
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pest,  and  chain  the  wind  to  his  car;  he  can  raise  thewaters 
into  donds.  and  br  the  means  of  steam,  create  a  power 
that  is  yet  oeyond  tmman  measurement ;  he  can  play  with 
tha  lightning  of  heayen,  and  arrest  the  thmiders  of  heav- 
en ;  Init  he  is  nothing  before  an  army  of  locusts.  Snch  a 
scene  as  I  ha^e  seen  Qiis  afternoon  wonld  fill  England  with 
more  consternation  than  the  terrific  cholera.  One  of  Uie 
people  here  informs  ns,  that  he  had  seen  a  stream  that  con- 
tiniMd  ten  days  and  nights  flowing  upon  his  place.  During 
that  .time  every  person  in  the  place  was  at  work,  to  pre- 
serve his  garden;  as  to  the  cornfields,  they  were  obliged 
to  ^re  them  np.  They  continned  to  the  fifth  day  defendmg 
their  gardens;  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day,  the  locusts 
were  between  five  and  ten  feet  deep,  and  the  mass  by  this 
time  became  terrible,  and  literally  fell  in  pieces  over  the 
garden  walls. — Camfbbll. 

In  some  regions  of  the  East,  the  whole  earth  is  at  times 
covered  with  locusts  for  the  space  of  several  leagues,  often 
to  the  depth  of  four,  sometimes  of  six  or  seven  inches. 
Their  approach,  which  causes  a  noise  like  the  rushinr  of 
a  torrent,  darkens  the  horizon,  and  so  enormous  is  tneir 
multitude,  it  hides  the  li^ht  of  the  sun.  and  casts  an  awful 
g!a>m,  like  that  of  an  eclipse,  over  the  neld.  Major  Moore, 
when  at  Poonah,  had  the  opportunity  of  seeine  an  immense 
army  of  these  animals  whicn  ravaged  the  Biahratta  coim- 
try,  and  was  supposed  to  have  come  from  Arabia.  "  The 
column  they  composed,"  says  he.  "  extended  &7t  hundred 
miles ;  and  so  compact  was  it  wnen  on  the  wing,  that  like 
an  eclipse,  it  completely  hid  the  sun.  so  that  no  shadow 
was  cast  uj  any  object  :**  and  some  lofty  tombs  distant  from 
his  residence  not  two  nundred  yards,  were  rendered  quite 
invisible.  The  noise  they  make  in  browsing  on  the  trees 
and  herbage  maybe  heard  at  a  great  distance,  and  re- 
sembles the  rattline  of  hail^  or  the  noise  of  an  army  fora- 
Sing  in  secret.  The  inhabitants  of  Syria  have  observed 
lat  locusts  are  always  bred  by  too  mild  winters,  and 
that  they  constantly  come  from  the  deserts  of  Arabia. 
When  they  breed,  which  is  in  the  month  of  October,  they 
make  a  hole  in  the  ground  with  their  tails,  and  having  laid 
three  hundred  eggs  in  it.  and  covered  them  with  their  feet 
expire ;  for  they  never  live  above  six  months  and  a  half. 
Neither  rains  nor  ftnost,  however  long  and  severe,  can  de- 
fftrov  their  eggs ;  they  continue  till  spring,  and,  hatched  by 
the  neat  of  the  sun.  the  young  locusts  issue  from  the  earth 
about  the  middle  or  ApnL 

From  the  circumstance  of  their  youno  ones  issuine  fiom 
the  ground,  they  are  called  aia,  gob  or  fooai,  iVoman  Arabic 
verb,  which  signifies  to  rise  out  of  the  earth.  Another 
'  name  is  si^  gazam^  from  the  root  ^azaz.  to  cut  off,  or  to 
spoil';  and  more  destru^^ve  and  insatiable  spoilers  were 
never  let  loose  to  desolate  the  earth.  Plinycalls  them  a 
scourge  in  the  hand  of  an  incensed  Deity,  wherever  their 
innumerable  bands  direct  their  inarch,  the  verdure  of  the 
country,  though  it  resembled  before  the  paradise  of  Gk)d, 
almost  instantaneously  disappears.  The  trees  and  plants, 
stripped  of  their  leaves,  ana  reduced  to  their  naked  boughs 
and  stems,  cause  the  dreary  image  of  winter  to  succeed  in 
an  instant  to  the  rich  scenery  of  spring;  and  the  whole 
country  puts  on  the  appearance  of  being  burnt.  Fire  itself 
devoura  not  so  fast ;  nor  is  a  vestige  of  vegetation  to  be 
found  when  they  again  take  their  flight  to  produce  similar 
disastere.  In  a  few  hours  they  eat  up  every  green  thing, 
and  consign  the  miserable  inhabitants  of  the  desolatM 
regions  to  inevitable  famine.  Many  years  are  not  suffi- 
^ent  to  repair  the  desolation  which  these  destructive  insects 
produce.  When  th^  first  appear  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
cultivated  lands,  the  husbandmen,  if  sufficiently  numerous, 
sometimes  divert  the  storm  by  their  gestures  and  their  cries, 
or  they  strive  to  repulse  them  by  raising  large  clouds  of 
smoke,  but  frequently  their  herbs  and  wet  straw  foil  them; 
they  then  dig  a  variety  of  pits  and  trenches,  all  over  their 
fields  and  gardens,  which  they  fill  with  water,  or  with 
heath,  stubble,  and  other  combustible  matter,  which  they 
set  on  fire  upon  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  These  meth- 
ods of  stopping  their  inarch  ara  of  great  antiquity,  for 
Homer  fiimiliarly  rafbre  to  them  as  practisied  in  nis  time. 
But  they  are  all  to  no  purpose,  for  the  trenches  are  quickly 
filled,  and  the  fires  extinguished,  by  infinite  swarms  suc- 
ceeding one  another  |  and  forming  a  bed  on  their  fields  of 
SIX  or  seven  inches  m  thickness.  Fire  itself  is  not  more 
iftctive  than  these  devourers ;  and  not  a  trace  of  vegrtation 
fa  to  be  discovered,  when  the  cloud  has  resumed  its  flight. 


But  the  two  most  powerful  destroyera  of  these  insects,  is  the 
south,  or  southeasterly  winds,  and  the  bird  called  the  m^ 
marmar.  These  birds,  which  greatly  resemble  the  wood- 
pecker, follow  them  in  large  flocks,  greedily  devour  them, 
and  besides,  kill  as  many  as  they  can :  they  are,  therefore, 
much  respected  by  the  pea.sants,  and  no  person  is  ever 
allowed  to  destroy  them.  The  southerly  wmds  waft  them 
over  the  Mediterranean,  where  they  perish  in  so  great 
ouantiiies,  that  when  their  carcasses  are  cast  on  the  shore, 
tney  infect  the  air  for  several  days  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. In  a  state  of  putrefaction,  the  stench  emitted  from 
their  bodies  is  scarcely  to  be  endnred;  the  traveller,  who 
crushes  them  below  the  wheels  of  his  wagon,  or  the  feet 
of  his  horses,  is  reduced  to  the  neeessitv  of  washing  his 
nose  with  vinegar,  and  holding  his  hanakerchief,  dipped 
in  it,  ccmtinually  to  his  nostrils. 

One  of  the  most  grievous  calamities  ever  inflicted  by  the 
locust,  happened  to  the  regions  of  Africa,  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  and  fell  with  peculiar  weight  on  those  parts  which 
were  subject  to  their  empire.  Scarcely  recovered  from  the 
miseries  of  the  last  Punic  war,  Africa  was  doomed  to  softer, 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  years  before  the  birth 
of  Christ,  another  desolation,  as  terrible  as  it  was  unprece- 
dented. An  immense  number  of  locusts  covered  the  whole 
countiy,  consumed  every  plant  and  every  blade  of  grass  in 
the  fiefa,  without  sparing  the  roots,  and  the  leaves  of  the 
trees,  with  the  tendrils  upon  which  they  grew.  These  being 
exhausted,  they  penetrated  with  their  teeth  the  bark,  how* 
ever  bitter,  and  even  corroded  the  dry  and  solid  timber. 
After  they  had  accomplished  this  terrible  destruction,  a 
sudden  blast  of  wind  dispersed  them  into  difiierent  portions, 
and  at\er  tossing  them  awhile  in  the  air,  plunged  their  in- 
numerable hosts  into  the  sea.  Bat  the  deadly  scourge  was 
not  then  at  an  end;  the  raging  billows  threw  up  enormous 
heaps  of  their  dead  and  corrupted  bodies  upon  that  long- 
extended  coast,  which  produced  a  most  insupportable  and 
poisonous  stench.  This  soon  brought  on  a  pestilence,  which 
affected  every  species  of  animals;  so  that  birds,  and  sheep, 
and  cattle,  and  even  the  wild  beasts  of  the  field,  perished  m 
great  numbers :  and  their  carcasses,  being  soon  rendered 
putrid  by  the  foulness  of  the  air,  added  greatly  to  the 
general  corruption.  The  destruction  of  the  human  species 
was  horrible;  in  Numidia,  where  at  that  time  Micipsa  was 
king,  eighty  thousand  persons  died ;  and  in  that  part  of  the 
seacoast  which  bordered  upon  the  reigon  of  Carthage  and 
Utica,  two  hundred  thousand  are  said  to  have  been  carried 
off  by  this  pestilence.  When  Le  Bruyn  was  at  Rama  he  was 
informed  that  the  locusts  were  once  so  destructive  there, 
that  in  the  space  of  two  hours  they  ate  up  all  the  her- 
bage round  the  town ;  and  in  the  garden  belonging  to  the 
house  in  which  he  lodged,  they  ate  the  very  sUId  of  the 
artichoke  down  to  the  ground. 

This  statement  will  show,  that  the  locust  is  one  of  the 
most  terrible  instruments  in  the  hand  of  incensed  Heaven ; 
it  will  discover  the  reason  that  the  inspired  writers,  in  di?- 
nouncing  his  judgments,  so  frequently  allude  to  this  insect, 
and  threaten  the. sinner  with  its  vengeance ;  it  accounts,  in 
the  most  satis&ctory  manner,  for  the  figures  which  thepnw 

Sfaets  borrow,  when  they  describe  the  march  of  cruel  and 
estructive  armies,  ftt>m  the  character  and  habits  of  this 
creatara.  The  narratives  of  Volney,  Thevenot,  and  other 
travellera,  who  have  seen  and  described  the  innumerabJe 
swarms  of  the  locusts,  and  their  wasteful  ravages,  fally 
confirm  the  glowing  description  of  Joel  and  other  in^iied 
prophets,  quoted  in  the  begmning  of  this  article.  "  A  !»• 
tion,"  says  Joel,  "  has  come  op  upon  my  land,  strong  and 
without  number.  Be  has  Uia  my  vine  waste,  and  barked 
my  fig-tree ;  he  has  made  it  clean  bare,  and  cast  it  away ;  the 
brancnes  thereof  are  made  white^-the  vine  is  dried  up,  and 
the  fig-tree  languishes,  the  pomegranate-tree,  the  palm-tree 
also,  and  the  apple-trecj  even  all  the  trees  of  the  field,  are 
withered ;  because  joy  is  withered  away  from  the  sons  oi 
men."  **  A  dav  of  darkness  and  of  gloominess,  i(  day  oi 
clouds  and  thicR  darkness.  A  fire  devoureth  before  them, 
and  behind  them  a  flame  bumeth.  They  march  every  cue 
in  his  ways ;  they  do  not  break  their  ran  lis,  neither  does  one 
thrust  another.  The  land  is  as  the  garden  of  Eden  before 
them,  and  behind  them  a  desolate  wilderness.**  "  They  shall 
run  up  the  wall;  they  shall  dimb  up  upon  the  bouses; 
they  shall  enter  into  tne  windows  like  a  thief.  The  eaith 
shall  quake  before  them ;  the  heavens  shall  tremlde,  the 
sun  and  the  moon  shall  be  darkened,  and  Uie  stan  shaB 
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withdraw  their  shininff."  The  same  aUarion  isinrolred  | 
in  these  words  of  Naham,  conceniing  the  fall  of  the  As- 
syrian empire:  "  Thy  crowned  are  as  the  locusts;  and  thy 
captains  as  the  great  grasshoppers,  which  camp  in  the 
hedges  in  the  cold  day,  oat  when  the  snn  ariseth,  they  flee 
away,  and  their  place  is  not  known.''  Bochart  and  other 
writers,  who  are  oest  acquainted  with  the  eastern  coaniries, 
mention  a  gresLt  variety  of  locusts,  which  rindicates  the 
language  of  the  prophet :  "  Thy  captains  are  as  the  great 

grasshoppers."  The  next  clause  is  attended  with  some  dif- 
culty.  Mr.  Lowth,  in  his  comment,  supposes  that  these 
insects  flee  awav  to  avoid  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  and  it  has 
been  quaried.  whether  the  phrase  cold  day,  does  not  mean 
the  night.  But  it  is  well  known  that  the  heat  of  the  sim, 
instead  of  compelling  the  locusts  to  retire,  quickens  them 
into  life  and  activity ;  and  the  words  eM  day,  we  believe, 
are  never  used  in  scripture,  nor  by  anv  writer  of  value,  to 
signify  the  night.  The  prophet  evidently  refers,  not  to 
their  flight  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  but  to  the  time  of 
Iheir  total  departure ;  for  he  does  not  speak  of  their  moving 
from  one  field  to  another,  but  of  their  leaving  the  country 
which  they  have  invaded,  so  completely  that  the  place  of 
iheir  retreat  is  not  known. 

The  day  of  cold  cannot  mean  the  depth  of  winter,  for 
they  do  not  make  their  appearance  in  Palestine  at  that  sea- 
son ;  and  although  in  Arabia,  from  whence  Fulcherius 
supposes  they  come,  thickets  are  found  in  some  places,  and 
it  has  been  imagined  that  the  locusts  lie  concealed  in  them 
during  the  winter,  which  may  be  thought  to  be  their  camp- 
ing in  the  hedges  in  the  cold  day ;  yet  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  the  word  translated  hedges,  properly  signifies,  not 
living  fences,  but  stone  walls,  and  therefore  cannot  with 
propriety  be  applied  to  thickets.  But  if  the  locust  appears 
m  the  months  of  April  and  May,  the  phrase  "  cold  day" 
may  seem  to  be  improperly  chosen.  This  difficulty,  which 
may  be  thought  a  considerable  one,  arises  entirelv  from 
our  translation.  The  original  terin^  (mp)  karoA,  nenotes 
both  cold  and  cooling;  and  the  difliculty  vanishes  when 
the  latter  is  introduced,  and  the  words  are  translated,  the 
da^  of  cooling,  or  the  time  when  the  Orientals  open  their 
windows  with  the  view  of  refrigerating  their  houses,  or  to 
retreat  from  the  oppressive  heats  which  commence  in  the 
months  of  April  and  May.  to  the  cooling  shades  of  their 
gardens.  A  derivative  or  this  term  is  employed  by  the 
sacred  historian,  to  denote  the  relVigeratoiy  or  summer 

Eirlour,  which  Eglon.  the  kin^  of  Moab,  occapied,  when 
hud  presented  the  tribute  of  his  nation. — ^Paxton. 

Ver.  6.  Before  their  face  the  people  shall  be  much 
pained ;  all  faces  shall  gather  blackness. 

The  margin  has,  for  "blackness,"  "pot."  The  Tamnl 
translation  has, "  All  faces  shall  wither,  or  shrivel."  Thus  of 
a  man  in  great  poverty  it  is  said,  "  His  face  is  shrivelled." 
It  is  very  provoking  to  tell  a  person  his  face  is  like  the 
KABE-CHATTE,  t.  0.  toc  cartheu  vessel  in  which  the  rice  is 
boiled.  The  "pot"  may  allude  to  such  a  utensil,  in  being 
made  black  with  the  smoke^ — Robebts. 

We  have  an  expression,  Joel  ii.  6,  "  Before  their  ap- 
proach [of  the  locusts]  the  people  shall  be  much  pained ; 
aU/aces  sKaU  gather  bkuAnesSf"  which  is  also  adopted  by  the 
prophet  Nahnm,  ii.  10:  "  the  heart  melteth,  the  knees  smite 
I     together,  much  pain  is  in  all  loins,  and  the  faces  of  tkem 
I     au  galker  hladtness,**  This  phrase,  which  sounds  imcouth  to 
an  English  ear,  is  elacidatetd  by  the  following  histor]r  from 
Ockley's  Historv  of  the  Saracens,  (vol.  ii.  p.  319,)  which  we 
the  rather  introduce,  as  Mr.  Harmer  has  referred  this  black- 
neu  to  the  effect  of  nunger  and  thirst ;  and  Calmet.  in  his 
Dictionary,  under  the  article  obscurs,  has  referrea  it  to  a 
bedaubing  of  the  face  with  soot,  Ac.  a  proceeding  not  very 
consistent  with  the  hurry  of  flight,  or  the  terror  of  distress. 
I     *'  Kumeil,  the  son  of  Ziyad ,  was  a  man  of  fine  wit.    One  day 
I     Hejage  made  him  come  before  him,  and  reproached  him, 
\     because  in  such  a  garden,  and  before  such  and  such  persons, 
t     whom  he  named  to  him,  he  had  made  a  great  many  impreca- 
I     lions  against  him,  saying,  ike  Lmd  Uaeken  his  face,  tnat  is, 
I     fUl  him  with  shame  and  confusion ;  and  wished  that  his  neck 
,     was  cut  off",  and  his  blood  shed."    The  reader  will  observe 
I    how  perfectly  this  explanation  agrees  with  the  sense  of  the 
I    passages  quoted  above :  to  gather  blackness,  then,  is  equiv- 
,    alent  to  suffering  extreme   conAision,  and  being  over- 
I    whelmed  with  shame,  or  with  terror  and  dismay. 
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In  justice  to  Kumeil,  we  ought  not  to  omit  the  ready  turn 
of  wit  which  saved  his  life.  "  It  is  true,"  said  he,  *^  I  did 
say  such  words  in  such  a  garden ;  bat  then  I  was  under  a 
vine-arbour,  and  was  looking  on  a  bunch  of  grapes  thai 
was  not  yet  ripe :  and  1  wished  it  might  be  turned  black 
soon,  that  they  might  be  cut  off,  and  be  made  wine  of." 
We  see,  in  this  instance,  as  says  the  sagacious  moralist, 
that  "  with  the  well-advised  is  wisdom :"  and  "  the  tongue 
of  the  wise  is  health ;"  that  is,  preservation  and  safety. — 
Taylor  m  Calmst. 

Ver.  8.  Neither  shall  one  thrust  another,  they 
shall  walk  every  one  in  his  path :  and  when 
they  &11  upon  the  sword,  they  shall  not  be 
wounded. 

Dr.  Shaw,  speaking  of  locusts,  says, "  Those  which  I 
saw  were  mucn  bigger  than  our  grasshoppers :  no  sooner 
were  any  of  them  hatched,  than  thev  collected  themselves 
into  a  bodv  of  about  two  hundred  yards  square,  which 
inarching  forward,  climbed  over  trees  and  houses,  and  ate 
up  every  thing  in  their  way.  The  inhabitants  made  large 
fires  on  the  approach  of  them,  but  to  no  purpose ;  for  us 
fires  were  quickly  put  out  by  infinite  swarms  succeeding 
one  another;  while  the  front  seemed  regardless  of  danger; 
and  the  rear  pressed  on  so  close,  that  retreat  was  impossi- 
ble."—Bdrdbb. 

Ver.  23.  Be  glad  then,  ye  children  of  Zion,  and  re- 
joice in  the  Lord  your  God :  for  he  hath  given 
you  the  former  rain  moderately,  and  he  will 
cause  to  come  down  for  you  the  rain,  the  former 
rain,  and  the  latter  rain  in  the  first  month. 

See  on  Prov.  16. 15. 

Ver.  23.  Be  glad  then,  ye  children  of  Zion,  and 
rejoice  in  the  Lord  your  God:  for  he  hath 
given  you  the  former  rain  moderately,  and  he 
will  cause  to  come  down  for  you  the  rain,  the 
former  rain,  and  the  latter  rain  in  the  first 
month,  24.  And  the  floors  shall  be  full  of 
wheat,  and  the  &ts  shall  overflow  with  wine 
and  oil. 

In  southern  climates,  rain  comes  at  particular  seasons, 
which  are  generally  termed  the  rainy  seasons.  The  rain 
seldom  continues  to  fall  long  at  one  time  even  then,  but 
rather  falls  in  what  may  be  called  thunder-showers,  and  in 
torrents.  If  the  grouna  happens  to  be  hard,  wh  ich  it  gene* 
rally  is,  such  a  short,  though  plentiful  fall  of  rain,  does  little 
service  to  the  land,  as  it  runs  off  immediately,  not  having 
time  to  soften  and  sink  into  the  ground ;  afterward  the 
powerful  heat  of  the  sun,  soon  breaking  forth  from  behind 
the  clouds,  draws  up  the  little  damp  that  has  been  left, 
which  soon  rehardens  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  ren- 
ders it  as  impervioos  as  before,  so  that  succeeding  showers 
are  renderea  almost  useless ;  but  rain  falling  MODfiBAT£LT, 
as  promised  in  the  text,  gradually  penetrates  the  ground, 
and  prepares  it  to  retain  future  showers,  which  process 
produces  fertility. — Campbell. 

CHAPTER  III. 
Ver.  1.  For,  behold,  in  those  days,  and  in  that 
time,  when  I  shall  bring  agnin  the  captivity  of 
Judah  and  Jerusalem,  2.  I  will  also  gather  all 
nations,  and  will  bring  them  down  into  the  val- 
ley of  Jehoshaphat,  and  will  plead  with  them 
there  for  my  people,  and  for  my  heritage  Is- 
rael, whom  they  have  scattered  among  the  na- 
tions, and  parted  my  land. 

Those  spiritTialiaring  Jews,  Christians,  and  Mohamme- 
dans, who  wrest  ?his  passage,  like  a  thousand  others  of  the 
scriptures,  iVom  a  literal  to  a  mystical  sense,  insist  on  its 
appljring  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  on  the  last  great 
day.  From  this  belief  the  modem  Jews,  whose  fathers  are 
thought,  by  some  of  the  most  learned,  to  have  had  no  idea 
of  a  resurrection,  or  a  future  state,  have  their  bone>  ^ 
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ited  in  ^e  Tiller  of  Jehoshaphat  '  From  the  same  hope  the 
Mohammedans  haTt  left  a  stone  JnttiD^  ont  of  the  eastern 
wall  of  Jerusalem,  for  the  acoommodauon  of  their  prophet, 
who,  they  insist,  is  to  sit  on  it  here,  and  call  the  whole 
worhl  from  below  to  jnd^ent  And  « late  trayeller,  with 
the  staff  of  a  Christian  piisrim,  after  snmmoning  up  all  the 
images  of  desolation  which  the  place  presents,  Imt  without 
once  thinking  of  the  contemptible  sizeof  this  theatre  for  so 
grand  a  display,  says,  one  might  sar  that  the  tmmpet  of 
judgment  had  already  sounded,  and  that  the  dead  were 
about  to  rise  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  (Chateaubriand.) 
— BucsiRonAM. 

Ver.  Z.  And  they  have  cast  lota  for  my  Deople: 
and  have  giyen  a  boy  for  a  harlot,  ana  sold  a 
girl  for  wine,  that  they  might  drink. 


Morgan,  in  his  history  of  Algiers,  gives  us  such  an 
count  of  the  unfortunate  expedition  of  the  emperor  Charles 
the  Fifth  against  that  citv,  so  far  resembling  a  passage  of  the 
prophet  Joel,  as  to  induce  me  to  transcribe  it  into  these 
papers. 

That  author  teUs  us,  that  besides  vast  multitudes  that 
were  butchered  by  the  Moors  and  the  Arabs,  a  great  num- 
ber were  made  captives,  mostly  by  the  Turks  and  citizens 
of  Algiers ;  and  M>me  of  them,  in  order  to  turn  this  misfor- 
tune into  a  most  bitter,  taunting,  and  contemptnoos  jest,  part- 
ed with  their  new-made  slaves  for  an  onion  apiece.  "  Often 
have  I  heard^  savs  he,  "  Turks  and  Africans  upbraiding 
Europeans  with  inis  disaster,  saying,  scornfully,  to  such 
as  have  seemed  to  hold  their  heads  somewhat  loftily, 
'What!  have  you  forgot  the  time  when  a  Christian  at 
Algiers  was  aearee  worth  an  onion  V  The  treatment  of 
the  Jewish  people  bv  the  heathen  nations,  which  the  pro- 
phet Joel  has  described,  was,  in  like  manner,  contemptuous 
and  bitterly  sarcastic :  "  They  have  cast  lots  for  my  people, 
and  have  given  a  bov  for  a  harlot,  and  sold  a  girl  for  Wme, 
that  they  might  drinlc."    Joel  iii.  3. 

They  that  know  the  large  sums  that  are  wont  to  be  paid, 
in  the  £ast,  for  yonn|^  slaves  of  cither  sex,  mcu^be  sensible 
that  the  prophet  designs^  in  these  words,  to  point  ont  the 
extreme  contempt  in  which  these  heathen  nations  held  the 
Jewish  people. 

Considered  as  slaves  are  in  the  East,  they  are  sometimes 
parehased  at  a  very  low  price.  Joel  compuins  of  the  con- 
temptuous cheapness  in  which  the  Israelites  were  held  by 
those  who  made  them  captives.  **  They  cast  lots  for  my 
people,  and  have  given  a  boy  for  a  harlot,  and  sold  a  girl 
for  wine,  that  they  might  drink."  On  this  passage  Char- 
din  remarks,  that,  <*  the  Tartars,  Turks,  and  Cossacks,  sell 
the  children  sometimes  as  cheap,  which  they  take.  Not 
only  has  this  been  done  in  Asia,  where  examples  of  it  are 
frequent ;  our  Europe  has  seen  such  desolations.  When 
the  Tartars  came  into  Poland  they  carried  off  all  they  were 
able.  I  went  thither  some  years  after.  Many  persons  of 
the  court  assured  me  that  the  Tartars,  perceiving  that  they 
would  no  more  redeem  those  that  they  had  carried  off,  sold 
them  for  a  crown,  and  that  they  baa  purchased  them  for 
that  sum.  In  Mingrelia  they  sell  them  for  provisions,  and 
for  wine."— HAaiiEa. 

Ver.  10.  Beat  your  ploughshares  into  swords,  and 
your  pnming-hooks  into  spears:  let  the  weak 
say,  I  am  strong. 

•  The  Syrian  plough,  which  was  probaUy  used  in  all  the 
regions  around,  is  a  very  simple  frame,  and  commonly  so 
llgnt,  that  a  man  of  moderate  strength  might  carry  it  in 
one  hand.  Volney  states  that  in  Syria  it  is  oAra  nothing 
else  than  the  brancn  of  a  tree,  ont  below  a  blftncation,  and 
used  without  wheels.  It  is  drawn  by  asses  and  cows,  sel- 
dom by  oxen.  And  Dr.  Russel  informs  ns,  the  plougnine 
of  Syria  is  performed  often  by  a  little  eow,  at  most  with 
two,  and  sometimes  only  bj  ao  aaa.    In  Penla  it  is  for  the 


most  part  drawn  bv  one  ox  only,  and  not  nnftre^uentlr  even 
by  an  ass,  alAough  it  is  more  ponderous  than  m  Palestine. 
With  sneh  an  imperfect  instrument  the  Syrian  hurimnd- 
mao  can  do  little  more  than  scratch  the  surface  of  his  field, 
or  clear  away  the  stones  oi  weeds  that  encumber  it,  and 
prevent  the  seed  from  reaching  the  soil.  The  pk>ngli5bare 
18  a  *'  piece  of  iron,  broad,  but  not  large,  which  tips  the  end 
of  the  shaft."  So  much  does  it  resemble  the  short  sword 
used  by  the  ancient  warriors,  that  it  may,  with  very  little 
trouble,  be  converted  into  that  deadly  weapon;  and  when 
the  work  of  destruction  is  over,  reduced  again  to  its  former 
shape,  and  applied  to  the  purpose  of  agricuUnre.  In  allu- 
sion to  the  nrat  operation,  the  prophet  Joel  summons  the 
nations  to  leave  their  peaceftil  employments  in  the  cuhiva- 
ted  field,  and  buckle  on  their  armour:  "  Beat  your  plough- 
shares into  swords,  and  your  prunin|-hook5  into  spears." 
This  beautiful  image  the  prophet  Isaiah  has  reversed,  and 
applied  to  the  estaUishment  of  that  profound  and  lasting 
peace  which  is  to  bless  the  church  or  Christ  in  the  latter 
days :  "  And  they  shall  beat  their  swords  imo  ploughshares, 
and  their  spearsr  into  pruning-hooks ;  nation  shall  not  iin 
up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any 
more." — ^Paxton. 

An  hour  and  a  half  beyond  the  bridge  we  gained  the 
road  from  Jaffa  to  Ramleh.  The  country  had  now  become 
generally  cultivated,  the  husbandry  good,  the  crops  and 
fallows  clean.  Upon  a  space  of  ten  or  twelve  acres  I  ob- 
served fourteen  ploughs  at  work ;  and  so  simple  and  light 
is  the  construction  of  these  implements,  that  the  husband- 
man, when  returning  from  his  labour  in  the  evening,  takes 
his  plough  home  upon  his  shoulder,  and  carries  it  to  the 
field  again  in  the  morning.  The  share  is  of  wood,  and 
armed  only  at  the  end  with  a  tooth,  or  point  of  iron.  The 
beam  is  very  slender,  as  well  as  the  rude  handle  by  which 
it  is  directed.— Munrub's  Summxr  Rajiblb  in  Stru. 

Ver.  19.  £gypt  shall  be  a  desolation,  and  Edom 
shall  be  a  aesolate  nildemess,  for  the  violence 
against  the  children  of  Judah,  because  they 
have  shed  innocent  blood  in  their  land. 

Of  the  striking  scene  delineated  in  the  engraving,  the 
enterprising  traveller,  who  has  contributed  it.  must  speak 
for  himself:  **  Our  conductor  preceded  us,  calling  our  at- 
tention to  some  large  slabs,  traces  of  an  ancient  pavement, 
by  which  the  labour  of  man  had  converted  this  abrupt  and 
wild  ravine  into  a  magnificent  avenue.  After  manv  wind- 
ings in  the  midst  of  this  almost  subterranean  street,  (so  near 
do  the  summits  of  the  rocks  above  approach  each  other,) 
we  were  arrested  by  a  prospect  whtcn  it  were  vain  to  at- 
tempt to  describe.  Our  view  is  taken  from  the  entry  of  the 
ravme.  Two  Arabs,  with  their  camels,  are  seen  in  the 
foreground,  advancrag  towards  the  cit^  of  Selah  or  Peira, 
the  magnificent  ruins  of  which,  seen  m  the  distance,  fully 
exemplify  the  prophetic  denunciation — *  Edom  shall  be  a 
desolation.'  (Joel  iii.  19.)  A  grand  triumphal  arch  raised 
at  this  spot,  such  as  the  ancients  were  accustomed  to  con- 
struct at  the  approaches  of  cities  Jx)1dly  connects  together 
these  two  great  walls  of  rocks.  The  impression  pix^nord 
by  it  is  very  imposing,  at  the  moment  the  traveller  enten 
this  kind  of  covered  way." 

The  novel  disposition  of  this  triumphal  arch  led  M.  de 
Laborde  at  first  to  thinlrthat  it  miaht  have  served  both  as 
a  pa.^sage  from  one  side  of  the  rocks  to  another,  and  also 
as  a  channel  for  conveying  part  of  the  waters  of  an  aqoe- 
dnct,  which  was  carried  along  the  ravine.  He  asceiKied 
by  a  steep  openhig  encumbered  with  rocks :  but  after  reach- 
ing the  summit  with  difficulty,  he  found  nothing  which 
could  authorize  the  supposition  that  this  arch  was  destiaei 
for  any  other  use  than  that  of  adorning  the  approaches  to  i 
the  capital  of  Arabia  Petrsea. — Hornb. 

[See  Jtr.  49. 15^17.  Mai.  1.  4,  and  (JU  engrmvimgs  llcrv. 
See  atso  the  CoMPRaacNsivi  CoMBfCMTABT,  and  acme  adi^   \ 
Uonal  views  oftkis  dif,  in  that  work.] 
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CHAPTER  L 
Ter.  2.  And  h6  said,  The  Lord  Vill  roar  from 
Zion,  and  utter  his  voice  from  Jerusalem  ,*  and 
the  habitations  of  the  shepherds  shall  mourn, 
and  the  top  of  Cannel  shall  wither. 

See  on  ch.  9. 2, 3. 

Ver.  5.  I  will  break  also  the  bar  of  Damascus, 
and  cut  off  the  inhabitant  from  the  plain  of 
the  Aven,  and  him  that  holdeth  the  sceptre  from 
house  of  Eden :  and  the  people  of  Syria  shall 
go  into  captivity  unto  Kir,  saith  the  Lord. 

Rather  mor6  than  a  century  ago,  Mr.  MatindreH  visited 
the  mountains  of  Lebanon.  Having  proceeded  about  half 
an  hour  through  the  olive-yards  of  Sidon,  he  and  his  party 
came  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Libanns.  They  had  an  easy  as- 
cent for  two  hours,  after  which  it  grew  more  steep  and  dif* 
ficalt ;  in  about  an  hour  and  a  h^f  more,  they  came  to  a 
fountain  of  water,  where  they  encamped  for  the  night. 
Next  day,  after  ascending  for  three  hours,  they  reached  the 
highest  ridge  of  the  mountain,  where  the  snow  lay  by  the 
side  of  the  road.  They  began  immediately  to  descend  on 
the  other  side,  and  in  two  hours  came  to  a  small  village, 
where  a  fine  brook,  gushing  at  once  from  the  side  of  Uie 
mountain,  rushes  down  into  the  vallej  below,  and  after 
flowing  about  two  leagues,  loses  itself  m  the  river  Letane. 
The  valley  is  called  Bocat,  and  seems  to  be  the  same  with 
the  Bicah-Aven  of  the  prophet:  "  I  will  break  also  the  bar 
of  Damascus,  and  cut  off  the  inhabitant  from  the  plain 
f  rather  the  vale)  of  Aven.  and  him  that  holdeth  the  scqptre 
from  the  house  of  Eden.''    The  neighbourhood  of  Damas- 


cus, and  particularly  a  place  near  it,  which,  in  the  time  of 
Maondrell,  still  bore  the  name  of  Eden,  render  his  conjec- 
ture extremely  probable.  It  might  also  have  the  name  of 
Aven,  which  signifies  vanity,  from  the  idolatrous  worship 
of  Baal  practised  at  Balbec  or  Heliopolis,  which  is  situated 
in  this  valley.— Paxtow. 

Ver.  13.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  For  three  trans- 
gn^essions  of  the  children  of-  Ammon,  and  for 
four,  I  will  not  turn  away  the  punishment 
thereof;  hecause  they  have  ripped  up  the 
women  with  child,  of  Qilead,  that  they  might 
enlarge  their  border. 

Margin,  for  "  ripped,"  *'  divided  the  mountains.''  It  was 
common  m  the  ancient  wars  thus  to  treat  women,  but  in 
general  the  Orientals  are  very  kind  to  their  wives  in  the 
stale  alluded  to.  Nay,  even  to  animab  in  that  condition, 
they  are  very  tender :  a  man  to  beat  his  cow  when  with  call!, 
would  be  called  a  great  sinner;  and  to  kill  a  goal  or  a 
sheep  when  with  young,  is  altogether  out  of  the  question. 
The  Hindoo  hunters  will  not  destroy  wild  animals  when 
in  that  state.  The  term  in  the  margin  is  applied  to  that 
condition.  ''In  the  tenth  moon  the  child  fell  from  the 
mountain."— Roberts. 

CHAPTER  n. 
Yer^  1.  Tihus  saith  the  Lord,  For  three  trans- 
greasrons  of  Moah,  and  for  four,  I  will  not  turn 
away  the  punishment  thereof;  because  he  burnt 
the  bones  of  the  king  of  Edom  into  lime. 

**  To  plaster  the  walls  of  kis  house  with  lt,'*;a8  the  Chal- 
dee  paraphrase  explains  the  text,  which  was  a  crael  insulin 


Ing  of  the  dead.  A  piece  of  baibarity  resembling  this  it 
told  by  Sir  Paul  Rycaut.  that  the  wall  of  the  city  of  Phila^ 
delphia  was  made  of  the  bones  of  the  besieged,  by  the  prince 
who  took  it  by  slorm.^BtmDXR. 

Ter.  6.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  for  three  transgres- 
sions of  Israel,  and  for  four,  I  will  not  turn 
away  the  punishnunt  thereof;  because  they 
sold  the  righteotis  for  silver,  and  the  poor  for 
a  pair  of  shoes. 

The  shoes,  or  rather  SiNDiLs,  have  the  least  honour  of 
any  thing  which  is  worn  by  man,  because  they  belong  to 
the  feet^  and  are  comparatively  of  little  value.  Nothing  is 
more  disgraceful  than  to  be  beaten  with  the  sandals :  thus 
when  one  man  intends  to  exasperate  another,  he  begins  to 
take  off  a  sandal,  as  if  going  to  strike  him.  To  spit  in  the 
face  is  not  a  greater  indignity  than  this.  When  a  person 
wishes  to  insult  another  in  reference  to  the  price  of  any  ar- 
ticle, he  says,  "  I  will  give  you  my  sandals  for  it."  *•  That 
fellow  is  not  worth  the  value  of  my  sandals."  "  Who  are 
you,  sirl  you  are  not  worthy  to  carry  my  sandals;"  which 
alludes  to  the  custom  of  a  rich  man  always  having  a  ser-. 
vant  with  him  to  carry  his  sandals;  t.  «.  when  he  chooses  to 
walk  barefoot.  **  Over  Edom  will  I  cast  out  my  shoe  :** 
so  contemptible  and  so  easy  was  it  to  be  oonquereo.— Ro»- 


Yer.  7.  That  pant  after  the  dust  of  the  earth  on 
the  head  of  the  poor,  and  turn  aside  the  way  of 
the  meek ;  and  a  man  and  his  father  will  go  in 
unto  the  same  maid,  to  pro&ne  my  holy  name. 

Who  were  those  that  thus  oppressed  the  poor,  who  sold 
them  for  apair  of  shoes,  and  panted  "  afler  the  dust  of  the 
earth  1"  They  were  the  judges  and  the  princes  of  the jpeo- 
ple.  The  Tamul  translation  has  it,  "  To  the  injury  of^the 
poor  they  eagerly  took  the  dust  of  the  earth ;"  literally, 
th^  gnawed  the  earth  as  a  dog  does  a  bone.  "  Dust  of  the 
earth."  What  does  this  mean  1  I  believe  it  alludes  to  the 
lands  of  the  poor,  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by  the 
judges  and  princes.  Nothing  is  more  common  in  eastern 
language  than  for  a  man  to  call  his  fields  and  gardens  his 
man;  i,e.  his  dust,  his  earth.  "That  man  has  gnawed 
away  my  dust  or  sand."  **  Ah !  the  fellow !  by  degrees  he 
has  taken  away  a]l  that  poor  man's  earth."  **  The  cruel 
wretch  I  he  is  ever  trying  to  take  away  the  dust  of  the 
poor."  In  consequence  of  there  not  being  fences  in  the 
East,  landowners  often  encroach  on  each  other's  posses- 
sions. On  the  latter  part  of  the  verse  and  the  next  to  it,  ! 
dare  not  write.  The  heathenism,  the  devilism.  described 
by  Amos,  is  still  the  same.  Who  did  these  things  1  the 
priitust  HUjudges^  amd  Ike  piefU  9/ Jiuitf4.— RoBBBm. 

Yer.  8.  And  they  lay  themselves  down  upon 
clothes  laid  to  pledge  by  every  altar,  and  tney 
drink  the  wine  of  the  condemned  in  the  house 
of  their  god. 

-  It  wasr  found  advantageous,  twth  for  ease  mi  heidth,  to 
have  a  carpet  or  some  soft  and  thick  cloth  spread  on  the 
ground  for  those  to  sit  upon  who  dwelt  in  tents:  subse* 
qnently,  those  who  lived  in  houses  used  them  too.  When 
uity  held  their  idolatrous  feasts  in  the  temples  dedicated  to 
^e  gods,  they  sat  open  the  ground,  but  not  on  the  hart 
earth,  or  die  marble  paveraeat  of  those  temples,  bat  npon 
something  soft  and  dry  spread  nnder  them,  brought  for  the 

Srposa.   The  clothes  mentioned  by  the  prophet  auiy  mean 
)  ooTeFings  of  the  body  forthe  night,  as  well  as  *nr  tha 
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day.  "  When  it  was  (Uu  k,  mree  eoverletB,  richly  embroi- 
dered, were  taken  from  a  press  in  the  room  which  we  occar 
pied,  and  deiiyered,  one  to  each  of  us ;  the  carpet  or  sofa, 
and  a  cushion,  servrng,  with  this  addition,  instead  of  a  bed. 
^Chandler's  Travels  in  Asia  Minor.)  Sach  carpets  or  em- 
broidered coverlets  would  neither  be  an  improper  pledge 
for  money,  (Exod.  xxii.  S6, 27,)  nor  disgrace  the  pomp  of 
a  heathen  temple.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  consider  why 
the  circumstance  of  clothes  being  taken  to  pledge,  is  men- 
tioned here.'  Attending  an  idolatrous  feast  must  have 
been  undoubtedly  wrong  in  these  Israelites:  but  of  what 
consequence  was  it  to  remark,  that  som^  of  them  seated 
themselves  on  carpets  that  had  been  put  into  their  hands 
by  way  of  pledge  T  It  may  be  answered,  that  it  might  be 
galling  to  those  that  had  been  obliged  to  pledge  these  valu- 
able pieces  of  furniture  secretly,  to  have  them  thus  public- 
ly exposed ;  that  it  may  insinuate  that  these  idolatrous 
sealots  detained  them,  when  they  ought  to  have  been  re- 
stored, fEzek.  xviii.  7, 12, 16.  xxx.  15 ;)  and  that  they  sub- 
jected tnem  to  be  injured,  in  the  tumult  of  an  extravagant 
and  riotous  banquet  in  a  heathen  temple ;  to  which  may 
be  added,  that  they  might  belong  to  some  of  their  country- 
men who  abhorred  those  idols,  and  might  consider  them  as 
dishonoured,  and  even  dreadfully  polluted,  by  being  so  em- 
ployed. 

With  respect  to  the  last  of  these  circamstances  but  one, 
f  the  being  mjured  in  extravagant  and  riotous  banqueting,) 
I  would  remark,  that  they  are  accustomed,  in  their  common 
repasts,  to  take  great  care  that  their  cari>ets  are  not  soiled, 
by  spreadio|^  something  over  them ;  but  in  public  solemni- 
ties they  afiect  great  carelessness  about  them,  as  a  mark  of 
their  respect  and  profound  regard.  (Russel.)  Thus  De 
la  Valle,  describing  the  reception  the  Armenians  of  Ispahan 

gave  the  king  of  Fersia,  in  one  of  their  best  houses,  when 
e  had  a  mind  to  attend  at  the  celebration  of  their  Epipha- 
ny, says,  afler  the  cercmonie.<t  were  over,  he  was  conaucted 
to  the  house  of  Chogra  Sefer,  a  little  before  deceased,  where 
his  three  sons  and  his  brother  had  prepared  everv  thing  for 
his  reception :  "  All  the  floor  of  the  noase,  and  all  the  walks 
of  the  garden,  from  the  gate  next  the  street  to  the  most  re- 
mote apartments,  were  covered  with  carpets  of  brocatel,  of 
cloth  of  gold,  and  other  precious  manufactures,  which  were 
for  the  most  part  spoiled,  by  being  trampled  upon  by  the 
feet  of  those  that  had  been  abroad  in  the  rain,  and  their 
shoes  very  dirty :  their  castom  being,  not  to  put  tnem  off  at 
the  entering  into  a  house,  but  only  at  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ments, and  the  places  where  they  would  sit  down."— bmi- 


CHAPTER  in. 
Ver.  2.  Tou  only  have  I  known  of  all  the  &mi- 
lies  of  the  earth :  therefore  I  will  punish  you 
for  all  your  iniquities. 

In  eastern  lang[uage,  to  say  you  know  a  person,  means 
you  APPBOVE  of  him.  Thus,  should  a  man  be  well  acquaint- 
ed with  two  brothers,  and  snould  he  not  approve  of  one  of 
them,  he  will  say,  "  1  do  not  know  him.'*  But  of  him  he 
loves,  he  says,  "  Ah  1  I  know  him  well.'*  Jehovah  had 
known,  t.  e.  approved  of  Israel,  but  because  of  their  abomi- 
nations he  had  determined  to  punish  them. — Robbbtc. 

Ver.  12.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  As  the  shepherd 
taketh  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  lion  two  legs,  or 
a  piece  of  an  ear ;  so  shall  the  children  of  Is- 
rael be  taken  out  that  dwell  in  Samaria  in  the 
comer  of  a  bed,  and  in  Damascus  in  a  couch. 

Two  kinds  of  goau  wander  in  the  pastures  of  Syria  and 
Canaan ;  one  that  differs  little  from  the  common  sort  in 
Britain ;  the  other  remarkable  for  the  largeness  of  its  ears. 
The  size  of  this  variety  is  somewhat  larger  than  ours;  but 
their  ears  are  often  a  foot  long,  and  broad  in  proportion. 
The  Svrians  keep  them  chiefly  for  their  milk,  or  which 
they  /leld  a  considerable  quantity.  The  present  race  of 
goats  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  are  of  this  broad-eared 
species.  To  this  kmd  of  goat,  so  different  from  the  common 
freed,  it  is  probable  the  prophet  refers :  "  As  the  shepherd 
taketh  out  of  the  month  of  the  Hon  two  legs,  or  a  piece  of 
an  ear,  lo  shall  the  children  of  brael  be  taken  out,  that 
dwell  in  Samaria  and  in  Damascus."    It  is  indeed  the  in- 


tention of  the  prophet  to  express  how  few  of  hia  people 
escaped  from  the  overthrow  of  their  country,  and  were  set- 
tled m  foreign  parts ;  but  it  would  have  been  hardly  natnial 
to  suppose,  Lbat  a  shepherd  would  exert  himself  to  make  a 
lion  quit  a  piece  of  an  ear,  only  of  a  common  goat;  it  most 
therefore  be  supposed  to  refer  to  the  long-eared  kind. 
Rau  wolf  observed  goats  on  the  mountainsaround  Jerusalem, 
with  pendent  ears  almost  two  feet  long.—pAxroN. 

Sitting  in  the  comer  is  a  statelv  attitude,  and  is  expressive 
of  superiority.  Rnssel  says,  *' the  divans  at  Aleppo  are 
formed  in  the  following  manner.  Across  the  upper  end, 
ai^d  along  the  sides  of  the  room,  is  fixed  a  wooden  platform, 
four  feet  broad  iftid  six  inches  nigh :  upon  this  are  laid  coi> 
ton  mattresses  exactly  of  the  same  breadth,  and  over  these 
a  cover  of  broadcloth,  trimmed  with  gold  lace  and  fringes, 
hanging  over  to  the  ground.  A  number  of  large  oblong 
cushions  stuffed  hard  with  cotton,  and  faced  with  flowered 
velvet,  are  then  ranged  in  the  platform  close  to  the  wall 
The  two  upper  comers  of  (he  divan  are  furnished  also  with 
softer  cushions,  half  the  size  of  the  others,  which  are  laid 
upon  a  square  fine  mattress,  spread  over  those  of  cloth,  both 
being  faced  with  brocade.  The  comers  in  this  mannei 
distinguished  are  held  to  be  the  places  of  honour,  and  a 
great  man  never  offers  to  resign  them  to  persons  of  inferior 
rank.'*  Mr.  Antes,  among  other  observations  made  on  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Egyptians,  from  1770  to  1782, 
says,  on  his  beioff  carried  before  one  of  the  be)r8  of  Egypt^ 
in  about  half  an  hour  the  bey  arrived,  with  all  bis  men,  and 
lighted  flambeaux  before  him;  he  alighted,  and  went  up 
stairs  into  a  room,  sal  down  in  a  comer,  and  all  his  people 
placed  themselves  in  a  circle  round  him. — Hamibb. 

An  attendant  came  forward  to  usher  us  into  the  august 
presence  of  the  ruler  of  Egypt.  We  proceeded  into  a  large 
room,  lighted  by  numerous  windows,  on  every  side  except 
that  by  which  we  entered.  The  pacha  was  standing  np, 
but  when  he  perceived  us  approach,  he  hastily  took  his  ac- 
customed seat  in  the  comer  with  great  alertness.  Ronnd 
three  sides  of  the  room  was  a  broad  scarlet  divan,  supplied 
with  cushions  of  ^Id  brocade  resting  against  the  walk. 
The  comers  toere  distinguished  as  places  ofkonowr  by  a  square 
of  crimson  and  gold  silk,  with  a  cushion  of  the  same  coloar 
and  materials  at  the  back  of  each. — Hooo's  Vmrr  to  D> 

MASCOa. 

Yer.  15.  And  I  will  smite  the  winter-house  with 
the  summer-house;  and  the  houses  of  ivory 
shall  Derish,  and  the  great  houses  shall  have 
an  ena,  saith  the  Lord. 

In  the  writings- of  Jeremiah  and  Amos,  a  distinctioa  is 
made  between  winter  and  summer-houses.  Russel  thinks 
they  may  refer  to  diflferent  apartments  in  the  same  house ; 
but  if  the  castoms  of  Barbary  resemble  those  of  Palestine 
in  this  respect,  it  is  better  to  understand  them  of  different 
houses.  The  nills  and  valleys  round  about  Algiers,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Shaw,  are  all  over  beautified  with  gardens  and 
country-seats,  whither  the  inhabitants  of  better  fashion  retire 
during  the  heat  of  the  summer  season.  Thev  are  little 
white  houses,  shaded  with  a  variety  of  fruitful  trees  and 
evergreens,  which,  besides  the  shade  and  retirement,  afibrd 
a  gay  and  delighlfal  prospect  towards  the  sea.  The  gardeM 
are  all  of  them  well  stocked  with  melons,  fruit,  and  pot 
herbs  of  all  kinds ;  and  (what  is  chiefly  regarded  in  these 
hot  climates)  each  of  them  enjoys  a  great  command  of 
water.  In  Persia  roost  of  the  summer-houses  ate  sU^tly 
constructed  and  divided  into  three  pavilions  at  a  consiaeia- 
ble  distance  from  each  other,  witn  canals,  fountains,  sad 
flower  gardens  in  the  intermediate  spaces:  while  the  winter- 
houses,  or  palaces  in  cities,  are  built  of  strong  masonry,  and 
ornamented  at  great  expense;  and  palaces,  villas, an£ 
mosques,  are  often  named  after  their  principal  embelUsk 
meats.  Thus  at  Baroekeand  AhraedahBd  are  the  ivory  and 
silver  mosques.  This  account  ftimishes  an  easy  expositica 
of  a  passage  in  the  prophecies  of  Amos :  **  I  will  smite  the 
winter-house,"  the  palaces  of  the  great  in  foitilied  tovni, 
"  with  the  summer-houae,"  the  small  houaes  of  pleasure, 
used  in  the  summer,  to  which  any  foe  can  have  aecev; 
^  and  the  houses  of  ivory  shall  perish ;  and  the  great  hovcs 
shall  have  an  end,  saith  the  tord,"  those  that  are  dntia- 
guished  by  their  amplitude  and  richness,  bnilt  as  they  an 
In  their  strongest  places,  yet  all  of  theA  shall  perish  *ike 
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country-seals,  bjr  the  irresistible  stroke  of  4liiii|^ 
power.-^J^AXTox. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
Ter.  2.  The  Lord  God  hath  sworn  by  his  holi- 
ness, that,  lo,  the  days  shall  come  upon  you,  that 
he  will  take  you  away  with  hooKS,  and  your 
posterity  with  fish-hooka. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  why  there  is  a  dtstinction  betwixt 
**  books"  and  "  fisb-hooks."  I  think  it  fanciful  to  explain 
it  by  saying  it  means  "  two  modes  of  fishing."  The  Tamnl 
translation  has,  instead  of  "books,"  kuradu,  i.  e.  pincers, 
and  it  ought  to  be  known  that  these  were  formerly  much  usea 
in  Dunishmenis.  In  the  Hindoo  hells  this  instrument  is 
spoken  of  as  being  used  to  torture  the  inhabitants.  A  man 
in  his  rage  says,  "  I  will  tear  thee  with  pincers."  '*  Alas  I 
alas !  I  haye  been  (i^pigged  away  with  pmcers."  "  Ah  1 
the  severity  of  these  troubles — they  are  like  pincers."  But 
it  is  said  that  books  also  were  formerly  used  to  stick  into 
criminals  when  taken  to  the  place  of  execution ;  and  there 
is  nothing  yery  doubtf\il  about  this,  because  devotees  often 
have  large  books  fastened  into  their  flesh,  b^  which  they 
are  hoisted  up  on  a  long  pole.  "  Your  posterity  with  fish- 
hooks :"  this  figure  is  used  in  the  Bast  to  show  now  people 
imAW  each  other  to  any  given  place.  Thus,  does  a  man 
wish  to  have  a  large  party  at  some  feast  or  ceremony  he  is 
going  to  make,  he  persuades  a  man  to  say  he  will  honour 
aim  with  his  company;  and  then  he  says  to  others,  you  are 
invited  to  meet  such  an  illustrious  guest,  which  causes 
numbers  to  come  to  the  occasion.  The  man  of  rank  in  that 
case  is  called  the  fish-hook;  because,  thrdtagh  him,  the 
-guests  are  cauobt. — Robebtb. 

Ver.  9.  I  have  smitten  you  with  blasting  and 
mildew :  when  your  gardens,  and  your  vine- 
yards, and  your  fig-trees,  and  your  olive^rees 
increased,  the  palmer-worm  devoured  ihem: 
yet  have  ye  not  returned  imto  me,  saith  the 
Lord. 

Abp.  Newcome  says,  that  this  means  the  unwholesome 
effluvia  on  the  subsiding  of  the  Nile,  which  causes  some 
peculiarly  malignant  diseases  in  this  country.  Maillet  savs, 
that "  the  air  is  bad  in  those  parts,  where^  when  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  Nile  have  been  very  great,  this  river,  in  retiring 
to  its  channel,  leaves  marshy  places,  which  infect  the  coun- 
try round  about.  The  dew  is  also  very  dangerous  in  Egjrpt." 
— Bobdbb. 

CHAPTER  VL 

Ver.  4.  That  lie  upon  beds  of  ivory,  and  stretch 

themselves  upon  their  couches,  and  eat  the 

lambs  out  of  the  flock,  and  the  calves  out  of 

the  midst  of  the  stall. 

Amos  reckons/a<  kmbs  among  the  delicacies  of  the  b- 
raelites;  and  it  seems  these  creatures  are  in  the  East  ex- 
tremely delicious.  Sir  John  Chardin,  in  his  manuscript 
note  to  Amos  vi.  4,  expresses  himself  in  very  strong  terms 
on  the  delicionsness  or  these  animals  in  the  £ast.  He  tells 
us,  that  there,  in  many  places,  lambs  are  spoken  of  as  a  sort 
of  food  excessively  delicious.  That  one  must  have  eaten 
of  them  in  several  places  of  Persia,  Media,  and  Mesopota- 
mia, and  of  their  kids,  to  form  a  conception  of  the  moisture, 
taste,  delicacy,  and  fat  of  this  animal  j  and  as  the  eastern 
people  are  no  friends  of  game,  nor  offish,  nor  fowls,  their 
most  delicious  food  is  the  lamb  and  the  kid.  This  observa- 
tion illustrates  those  passages  that  speak  of  kids  as  used  by 
them  for  delicious  repasts,  and  presents;  as  weU  as  those 
others  that  speak  of  the  feasting  on  lambs.  It  also  gives 
great  energy  to  our  apprehensions  of  what  is  meant,  when 
the  P»lmist  talks  of  marrcw  otul/aifies*.— Hakmbi. 

Ivory  is  so  plentiiVd  in  the  East,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
sovereigns  had  their  beds  made  principally  of  that  article. 
But  why  is  there  a  distinction  made  in  reference  to  asnaand 
OODOBBs  1  I  believe  the  latter  word  refers  to  the  swinging 
cot,  as  the  Tamnl  translation  also  implies.  In  the  houses 
of  the  voluptuous  these  cots  are  always  found,  and  many 
«•!«  tie  alorias  in  ndent  books  of  kings. vid  qqecns 


who  were  swiotfisg  together  in  their  eots.  When  a  man 
aflfects  great  delicacy  as  to  the  place  where  he  >«lee^  it 
is  common  to  say,  *'  Von  had  beuer  have  a  swinging  cot.^— 

ROBSaTB. 

Ver.  9.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  there  remain 
ten  men  in  one  house,  tnat  they  shall  die. 
10.  And  a  man's  uncle  shall  take  nim  up,  and 
he  that  bumeth  him,  to  bring  ont  the  bones  out 
of  the  house,  and  shall  say  unto  him  that  is  by 
the  sides  of  the  house.  Is  there  yet  any  with 
thee?  and  he  shall  say.  No.  Then  shall  he 
say.  Hold  thy  tongue ;  for  we  may  not  make 
mention  of  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

These  verses  and  the  context  refer  to  the  mortality  which 
should  result  from  the  pestilence  and  famine,  (in  conse- 

auence  of  the  sins  of  the  people:)  and  to  the  burnino  of 
le  bodies.  The  number  **  ten*'  probably  refers  to  many, 
as  that  is  a  common  expression  in  tne  East  to  denote  many. 
I  believe  the  whole  alludes  to  the  custom  of  burning  hu- 
man bodies,  and  to  that  of  gathering  up  the  half-calcined 
bones,  and  to  the  puuinr  them  into  an  earthen  vessel,  and 
then  to  the  carrying  bade  these  fragments  to  the  house  or 
into  some  ouT-Bim.DiKo,  where  they  arp  kept  till  conveyed 
to  a  sacred  place.  In  India  this  is  done  by  a  son  or  a  neat 
relation ;  but  in  case  there  is  not  one  near  akin,  then  an;« 
person  who  is  going  to  the  place  (as  to  the  Ganges)  cax 
take  the  fragments  of  bones,  and  thus  perform  the  last  rites. 
Dr.  Boothroyd  takes  the  same  view  as  to  the  pi«acb  where 
the  bones  have  to  be  kept  till  they  are  removed,  because  he 
translates, "  a  side-room  of  the  house."  "  Hold  thy  tongue,** 
finds  a  forcible  illnstration^in  chap.  viii.  3,  where  it  is 
mentioned  that  there  were^dead  in  every  place;'*  and 
where  it  is  said,  they  were  to  "  cast  them  forth  with  si- 
lence." When  the  cholera  or  any  other  pestilence  has 
carried  ofi*  many  of  the  people,  the  relations  cease  to  weep  or 
speak ;  they  ask,  *'  What  is  the  use  of  wailing  V  it  is  over, 
''hold  thy  tongue."— RoBBRTB. 

Ver.  1 1.  For,  behold,  '.he  LoRn  commandeth,  and 
he  will  smite  the  great  house  with  breaches, 
and  the  little  house  with  clefts. 

See  on  Ezek.  13. 11. 

Chardin,  speaking  coneeming  the  rains,  says,  **  they  aie 
the  rains  which  cause  the  walls  to  fiill,  which  are  built  of 
clay,  the  mortar-plastering  dissolving.  This  plastering 
hinoers  the  water  form  penetratine  the  bricks ;  out  when 
the  plastering  has  been  soaked  with  wet,  the  wind  cracln 
it,  and  occasions  the  rain  in  some  succeeding  showers  to 
get  between  and  dissolve  every  thing."  This  account  illus* 
trates  the  words  of  the  prophet  in  a  very  happy  manner,  as 
the  houses  were  mostly  built  of  these  fragile  materials.^* 
Habmxb. 

CHAPTER  Vn. 

Ver.  1.  Thus  hath  the  Lord  Qon  showed  unto 

me;  and,  behold,  he  farmed  grasshoppers  in 

the  beginning  of  the  shooting  up  of  me  latter 

growth;  and,  lo,  it  was  the  latter  growth  after 

-the  king's  mowings. 

See  on  Prov.  37. 95. 

As  they  seldom  make  any  hay  in  the  East,  the  word  ren- 
dered " mowing," should  rather  have  been,  "feedings." 
There  is  reason  to  conjecture,  from  the  following  passase 
of  La  Roque,  that  the  time  of  the  king's  feedmgs  was  the 
month  of  March,  or  thereabouts :  '*  Tne  Arabs."  he  tells 
us,  from  the  papers  of  D'Arvieux,  "turn  their  norses  out 
to  grass  in  tne  month  of  March,  when  the  grass  is  pretty 
weu  grown ;  Uiey  then  take  care  to  have  their  mares  cot 
ered,  and  they  eat  gniss  at  no  other  time  in  the  whole  year, 
any  more  than  hay:  they  never  give  them  any  straw  but  to 
heat  them,  when  thcjr  have  been  some  time  without  dis* 
covering  an  inclination  to  drink;  they  live  wholly  upon 
barley.*^  The  Arab  horses  are  aU  designed  for  ridinc  and 
war ;  sa  there  is  reason  to  believe,  were  those  of  the  kings 
of  Israel :  and  if  the  present  usages  of  the  Arabs  prevailed 
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ineieAtly,  they  vere  turned  ont  early  in  the  spring,  in  the 
month  of  March,  and  at  oiher  times  were  noarished  with 
barley.  These  thiii|gs8eem  to  determine  the  time  of  the 
king^s  feedings  to  fturch,  of  the  shooting  op  of  the  latter 
growth  of  April. — Burdir. 

Ver.  14.  Then  answered  Amos,  and  said  to-  Am- 
axiah,  I  vhu  no  prophet,  neither  wot  I  a  proph- 
et's son ;  but  1  was  a  heidmant  and  a  gatherer 
of  sycamore  fruit 

The  sycamore  buds  in  the  latter  end  of  March,  and  the 
prolific  fhiit  Tvjfens  in  the  beginning  of  June.  Pliny  and 
other  natural  historians  allege,  that  it  continues  immature 
till  it  is  robbed  with  iron  combs,  aAer  which  it  ripens  in 
four  days.  Is  it  not  an  operation  of  this  kind  to  which 
the  prophet  Amos  refers,  in  the  text  which  we  translate, 
"I  was  a  gatherer  of  sycamore  fruit V'  The  Septuagint 
seems  to  refer  it  to  something  done  to  the  fruit,  to  hasten  its 
maturity ;  probably  to  the  action  of  the  iron  eomb,  without 
an  application  of  which  the  figs  cannot  be  eaten,  because 
of  their  intolerable  bitterness.  Parkhurst  renders  the 
phrase,  a  scraper  of  sycamore  fhdt;  which  he  contends, 
from  the  united  testimony  of  natural  historians,  is  the  true 
meaning  of  Uie  original  term.  The  business  of  Amos,  then, 
before  his  appointment  to  the  prophetical  office,  was  to 
scrape  or  wound  the  flruit  of  the  sycamore-tree,  to  hasten 
its  maturity  and  prepare  it  for  use.  Simon  renders  it  a 
cultivator  of  sycamore  fruit,  which  is  perhaps  the  prefer- 
able meaning ;  for  it  appears  that  the  eultiration  of  this  fig 
required  a  variety  of  operations,  all  of  which  it  is  reason* 
able  to  suppose,  were  performed  by  the  same  persons.  To 
render  the  tree  fruitful,  they  scarified  the  bark,  throuj^ 
which  a  kind  of  mill^  liquo^eontinually  distilled.  This, 
it  is  said,  causes  a  little  bouglHo  be  formed  without  leaves, 
having  u])on  it  sometimes  six  or  seven  figs.  They  are 
hollow,  without  grain.%  and  contain  a  little  yellow  matter, 
which  is  generally  a  nest  of  grubs.  At  their  extremity,  a 
sort  of  water  collects,  which,  as  it  prevents  them  from  ripen- 
ing, must  be  let  out.  Amos,  it  is  probable,  was  employed 
in  tnese  various  operations;  which  has  induced  Simon  and 
chers  to  render  the  words,  not  a  gatherer  of  sycamore  fruit, 
itit  a  dresser  of  the  sycamore-tree;  which  includes  all  the 
culture  and  attendance  it  requires. 

The  sycamore  is  a  large  spreading  tree,  sometimes 
shooting  up  to  a  considerable  height,  and  so  thick,  that  three 
Bien  can  nardly  grasp  the  trunk:  according  to  Hassel- 
qutst,  the  stem  is  often  fifty  feet  tnick.  This  unfolds  the 
reason  why  Zaccheus  climbed  up  into  a  sycamore-tree,  to 
get  a  sight  of  his  Redeemer.  The  incident  also  fumisnes 
a  proof  that  the  sycamore  was  still  common  in  Palestine ; 
for  this  tree  stood  to  protect  the  traveller  by  the  side  of  the 
highway/— PixTON. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Ver.  2.  Though  they  dig  mto  hell,  thence  shall 
my  hand  take  them ;  Ihough  they  climb  up  to 
.  heaven,  thence  wilM  bring  them  down.  3.  And 
though  they  hide  themselves  in  the  top  of  Car- 
mel,  I  will  search  and  take  them  out  thence ; 
and  though  they  be  hid  from  my  sight  in  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  thence  wilt  I  command  the 
serpent,  and  he  hall  bite  them. 

Carmel  was  one  of  the  barriers  of  the  promised  land,  ^ 
whidb  Sennacherib  boasted  he  would  scale  with  the  multi- 
ude  '^f  kvj  norses  and  his  chariots ;  "  I  will  enter  into  the 
lodgings  of  his  borders,  and  into  the  forest  of  his  Carmel." 
Ungrateful  as  the  soil  of  this  mountain  is,  the  wild  vines 
and  olive-trees  that  are  still  fotmd  among  the  brambles 
which  encumber  its  declivities,  prove  that  the  hand  of  in- 
dustry has  not  laboured  among  the  rocks  of  Carmel  in  vain.  • 
8o  well  adapted  were  the  sides  of  this  mountain  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  vine,  that  the  kings  of  Judah  covered  every 
improvable  spot  with  vineyards  and  plantations  of  olives. 
Its  deep  and  entangled  forests,  its  savage  rocks  and  lofty 
summit,  have  been  in  all  ages  the  favourite  retreat  of  the 
guilty  or  the  oppressed.  The  fastnesses  of  this  rugged 
mountain  are  so  difficult  of  access,  that  the  prophet  Amos 
them  with  the  deeps  of  hell,  the  height  of  heaTcn, 


and  the  bottom  of  th^  sea.  The  chnreh,  in  her  mossalV 
fluent  state,  is  compared  to  a  fugitive  lurking  ia  the  deep 
recesses  of  this  mountain :  "  Feed  thy  people  witn  thy  rod, 
the  flock  of  thv  heritage  which  dwell  solitarily  in  the 
midst  of  Carmel."  Lebanon  raises  to  heaven  a  sununit  of 
naked  and  barren  rocks,  covered  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  with  snow :  but  the  top  of  Carmel,  how  naked  and 
steril  soever  its  present  condition,  seems  to  have  been 
clothed  with  verdure  in  the  days  of  Amos,  which  seldom 
was  known  to  fade :  "  And  he  said,  The  Xx>ra  will  roar  from 
Zion,  and  utter  his  voice  from  Jerusalem,  and  the  habita- 
tion of  the  shepherds  shall  mourn,  and  the  top  of  Carmel 
shall  wither."— Paxton. 

The  wind  was  high  when  we  left  Acre,  and  blew  the 
sand  about  with  such  violence  that  we  had  great  difficulty 
in  making  our  way.    The  bay  to  the  southward  extends  tu 
Mount  Carmel,  and  we  were  three  hours  in  skirtinc  its 
shore.    We  first  forded  the  river  Belus,  the  sand  of  which 
has  been  much  used  in  the  making  ot  glass,  and  then  came 
to  "that  ancient  river,  the  river  Kbhok,"  immortalized  in 
the  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak,  over  which  we  were  fer- 
ried by  a  Jewish  boatman.    The  saddles  are  never  taken 
offthe  horses  in  these  countries  during  a  journey,  either  by 
day  or  night.    They  were  now  taken  from  the  animals  that 
they  might  not  be  wet  in  crossing  the  river,  and  the  backs 
of  the  poor  creatures  had  been  so  chafed  by  them,  that  I 
felt  imwilUng  to  mount  mine  again.    After  passing  some 
sepulchres  in  the  rocks  we  entered  the  town  ot  Hypha,  and 
were  detained  some  time  by  the  guard,  until  one  of  our 
party  waited  on  the  governor,  and  obtained  our  release. 
There  were  several  brass  cannon  upon  the  walls,  all  ready 
for  action.    Jhe  vessels  have  here  beUer  shelter  than  at 
Acre,  but  the  water  is  shallow.    This  town  is  nearly  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Carmel,  which  extends  about  90  miles  in  a 
southeastern  direction  irom  the  sea,  in  nearly  an  equal 
ridge,  and  at  an  elevation  of  about  1600  feet    It  is  often  re- 
ferred to  in  scripture,  and  was  once  covered  with  trees,  but 
it  is  now  nearly  bare,  and  "the  excellency  of  Carmel"  has 
withered  before  the  curse  of  Heaven.    U  was  the  usual 
residence  of  the  prophets  Elijah  and  Elisha.    The  place 
where  the  false  prophets  of  Baal  were  discomfited  and  slain 
was  towards  the  other  extremity,  nearer  Jezreel,  la  which 
Ahab  retired :  and  at  some  point  near  which  it  is  approach- 
ed by  the  Kishon.    We  may  stand  at  the  top  of  Carmel,  as 
did  Uebazi.and  look  towards  the  sea, but  alas!  there  is  now 
no  "  little  cloud  like.a  man's  hand ;"  still  there  is  the  prom- 
ise of  a  shower,  and  in  due  time  the  streams  of  divine  mer- 
cy will  again  fall  upon  this  thirsty  land,  and  men  shall  agaia 
liken  themselves  in  their  prosperity  to  **  the  excellency  of 
Carmel  and  Sharon."    Near  the  point  that  overiooks  the 
sea  there  is  a  monastery  of  Carmelite  friars.    It  was  de- 
stroyed a  few  years  ago  bv  Abdtdlafa  Pacha,  that  he  might 
convert  the  materials  to  his-  own  use,  and  thouffh  he  was 
ordered  to  rebuild  it  at  his  own  expense  by  the  stntan,  when 
a  proper  representation  of  the  circumstances  had  beea 
made  to  his  court,  no  attention  was  ever  paid  to  the  man- 
date.   The  monks  are  now  rebuildmg  it  themselves  in  a 
very  splendid  manner,  and  one  of  the  fraternity  is  the  archi- 
tect.   At  a  lower  devatioB  on  the  same  point,  is  a  pefaiee 
recently  erected  by  the  pacha.    There  is  a  small  buildiag 
near  the  sea,  said  to  cover  the  cave  in  which  Elisha  dwelt, 
but  as  the  door  was  locked  we  could  not  gain 
Hiamr. 


ce.— 


Ver.  6.  It  is  he  that  huildeth  his  stories  in  the 
heaven,  and  hath  founded  his  troop  in  the  earth: 
he  that  calleth  for  the  waters  of  the  sea,  ana 
poureth  them  oat  upon  the  &ce  of  the  earth* 
The  Lord  is  his  nam& 

See  on  Jer.  9S.  13. 

The  chief  rooms  of  the  house  of  Aleppo  at  this  day  ars 
4ho8e  above,  the  ground-floor  being  chkfiy  made  use  of  ior 
their  horses  and  servants*  Perhapa  the  prqphet  referred  to 
this  cireumstaneei  when  he  spoke  0f  the  heavens  of  GodS 
ehambeis,  the  most  noble  and  splendid  apartments  of  tke 
palace  of  God,  where  his psesenoe  is  chiefly  manifested,  and 
the  collection  of  ils  ofilees,  its  numerona  Ittle  mean  dii^ 
sions,  of  this  eartk^-^HASMBU 

Fer.    8.  BakoU,  tbs days  corner  jaitklWLoAib 


Chap.  K 


JONAH. 
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that  the  ploughman  shall  overtake  the  reaper, 
and  the  treader  of  grapes  him  that  soweth  seed - 
and  the  mountaina  shall  drop  sweet  wine,  ana 
all  the  hills  shall  melt 

The  Arabs  commit  dqnredatio&s  of  every  daaeripikm. 
They  strip  the  trees  of  their  fnit  even  in  its  unripe  state, 
as  well  as  sdze  on  the  seed  and  com  of  the  hashandman. 
Maillet  ascribes  the  alteration  for  the  worse,  that  is  fonnd 
in  the  wine  of  a  proyinoe  in  Egjpt,tothe  precipitation  with 
which  they  now  gather  the  rrapn.  This  was  done  to  save 
them  from  the  Arabs,  *'  who  frequently  made  ezcurnons 


into  it,  especially  in  die  season  bk  which  the  fruits  begin  to 
ripen.  It  is  to  save  them  from  these  depredations*  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  gather  them  before  they  come  to 
faiaturity."  It  is  this  circumstance  that  must  \sjcplain  this 
passage  of  the  prophet :  '*  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the 
Lord,  that  the  ploughman  shall  overtake  the  reaper,  and  the 
treader  of  grapes  him  that  soweth  seed ;  and  the  roountaini 
shall  drop  sweet  wine,  and  all  the  hills  shall  melt :"  that  is, 
the  days  shall  come  when  the  grapes  shall  not  be  gathered, 
as  they  were  before,  in  a  slate  of  immatarity,  for  fear  oi 
Arabs  or  other  destroying  nations,  but  they  shall  be  suffer- 
ed to  hang  till  the  time  of  ploaghing ;  so  perfect  shall  be 
the  security  of  these  times.-^HaHUM. 


JONAH. 


CHAPTER  L 
Ter.  2.  Arise,  go  to  Nineveh*  that  great  city,  and 
cry  against  it ;  for  their  wickedness  is  come  up 
hefore  me. 

See  on  Tfah.  9.  &— 11. 

Ashur,  probably  imitating  the  policy  of  hia  dangerous 
e:mpetitor,  built  four  cities  for  the  accommodation  and 
defence  of  his  descendants ;  the  first  of  which  was  I^ine- 
veh.  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  This  powerAil  city  stood 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Tigris,  nor  far  from  the  river  Lvcus, 
one  of  its  tributary  streams;  but  on  which  side  oi  the 
Lycus  it  lav,  cannot  now  be  discovered.  The  prediction  of 
Nahnm,  tnat  Nineveh  should  be  so  completely  destroved 
that  future  ases  should  search  in  vain  for  the  spot  which  it 
once  covered,  has  been  fulfilled  in  all  its  extent :  "  With 
an  overflowing  flood,  he  will  make  an  utter  end  of  the 
place  thereof**  Ancient  geographers  inform  us  of  another 
city  of  this  name,  which  stood  on  the  Euphrates,  and  was 
probably  built  by  P^imrod  in  honour  of  his  son.  6ut.Nine- 
yeh,  so  frequently  mentioned  in  scripture,  laj^  near  the 
Tigris;  and  to  this  last  the  following  observations  refer. 
Strabo  affirms  that  Nineveh  wa.s  larger  than  Babylon 
itself;  an  assertion  confirmed  by  Diodorus,  who  makes  that 
city  60  miles  in  compass,  while  Strabo  makes  Babylon  only 
about  48.  It  is  therefore  with  justice  that  the  inspired  writer 
calls  Nineveh  "an  exceeding  great  city  of  three  days*  jour- 
ney.'* This  account  some  interpreters  refer  not  to  the 
length,  but  to  the  compass  of  the  citv;  allowing  twenty 
miles  for  a  day's  journey,  which  accords  with  the  common 
estimation  of  those  times.  But  the  phrase,  "  Jonah  bc^an 
to  enter  into  the  city  a  dajr's  journey,**  seems  rather  to  inti- 
mate, that  the  measure  of  three  days*  journey  is  to  be 
understood  of  the  lengXh,  not  of  the  compass  of  Nineveh. 
Hence  it  may  he  easily  supposed,  that  agreeably  to  the 
statement  of  the  prophet,  it  contained  "  more  than  sixscore 
thousand  persons  that  could  not  discern  between  their  ririit 
hand  and  their  left  band ;"  for,  supposing  this  to  be  under- 
stood of  infants  under  two  years  old,  tnese  generally,  as 
Bochart  observes,  make  at  least  the  fiAh  part  of  the  ci^. 
If  this  proportion  be  just,  the  inhabitants  of  Ninevrii  would 
not  be  more  than  six  hundred  thousand :  which  is  not  more 
than  Seleucia  contained  in  the  days  of  Pliny,  and  not  so 
manv  as  has  been  numbered  in  th^  capital  of  the  British 
empire.— Paztok. 

Ver.  5.  Then  the  mariners  were  afraid,  and  cried 
every  man  unto  his  god,  and  cast  forth  the 
wares  that  were  in  the  ship  into  the  sea,  to 
Ughten  it  of  them :  but  Jonajx  was  gone  down 


into  the  sides  of  the  ship ;  and  he  lay,  and  was 
fast  asleep. 

Here  again  tte  are  at  home^  (to  speak  royally :)  never  was 
there  a  more  natural  description  of  the  conduct  of  a  heathen 
crew,  in  a  storm,  than  this.  No  sooner  does  dan^r  come, 
than  one  begins  to  beat  his  head,  and  ctj  aloud,  ^iva.  Siva; 
another  piteously  shrieks^  and  beats  his  breast,  ana  says. 
Visbnoo;  and  a  third  stnkes  his  thigh,  and  shouts  with  all 
his  might,  Varnna.  Thus  do  they  cry  to  their  gods^ 
instead  of  doing  their  duty.  More  than  once  have  I  been 
in  these  circumstances,  and  never  can  I  forget  the  horror 
and  helplessness  of  the  poor  idolaters. — Roberts. 

Ver.  7.  And  they  said  every  one  to  his  fellow, 
Come,  and  let  us  cast  lots,  that  we  may  know 
for  whose  cause  this  evil  u  upon  na  So  they 
cast  lots,  and  the  lot  fell  upon  Jonah.  15.  So 
they  took  up  Jonah,  and  cast  him  forth  into  the 


sea:  and  the  sea  ceased  from  her 


rapng. 


16.  Then  the#ien  feared  the  Lord  exceeding- 
ly, and  offered  a  sacrifice  unto  the  Lonn,  and 
made  vows. 

In  a  storm,  the  heathen  mriners  always  conclude  that 
there  is  some  one  on  board  who  has  committed  a  great 
crime,  and  they  begin  to  inquire,  "Who  is  the  sinner  1" 
Some  time  ago,  a  number  of  native  vessels  left  the  roads  of 
Ne^patam,  at  the  same  hour,  for  Point  Pedro,  in  the  Island 
of  Ceylon :  they  had  not  been  long  at  sea  before  it  was  per- 
ceived that  one  of  them  could  not  make  any  way;  she  roll- 
ed, and  pitched,  and  veered  about  in  every  direction ;  but 
the  other  vessels  went  on  beautifully  before  the  wind. 
The  captain  and  his  crew  began  to  look  at  the  passengers, 
and,  at  last,  fixed  dieir  eyes  upon  a  poor  woman,  who  was 
erouched  in  a  comer  of  the  hold;  they  inquired  into  her 
condition,  and  fouad  she  was  in  a  state  of  impurity:  "Let 
down  the  canoe,**  was  the  order,  ^'andtake  this  womah 
ashore:**  in  vain  she  remonstratea,  she  was  compelled  to 
enter,  and  was  soon  landed  on  the  beach.  "  After  this,  the 
vessel  sailed  as  well  as  any  other!"  When  the  storm  rages, 
they  make  vows  to  their  sods ;  one  will  go  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  some  holy  place,  another  will  perform,  a  penance,  ana  a 
third  will  make  a  valuable  present  to  his  ihvourlte  temple. 
"  Offered  a  sacrifice  :**  this  la  generally  done  when  they  get 
safe  to  shore,  but'  I  luive  been  on.board  when  they  have  of- 
fered cocoa-nuts  and  other  articles  with  the  greatest  earnest- 
ness. To  interfere  with  them  is  not  always  prudent; 
because,  were  it  not  flom  the  hope  they  have  IVom  such 
offerings,  they  would  cease  to  work  the  vessel.— RoifVTt, 


o 
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JONAH. 


Chap.  S,  4. 


CHAPTER  m. 
Ter.  4.  And  Jonah  began  to  enter  into  the  city  a 
dajT*)  journey;  and  fie  cried,  and  said,  Tet  forty 
days,  and  Nineveh  shall  be  overthrown. 


See  on  Nah.  1. 8. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Ver.  5.  So  Jonah  went  out  of  the  city,  and  sat  on 
the  east  side  of  the  city,  and  there  made  him  a 
booth,  and  sat  under  it  in  the  shadow,  till  he 
might  see  what  would  become  of  the  city. 
6.  And  the  Lord  God  prepared  a  gourd,  and 
made  it  to  come  up  over  Jonah,  that  it  might 
be  a  shadow  over  his  head,  to  deliver  him  from 
his  grief  So  Jonah  was  exceeding  glad  of 
the  gourd.  7.  But  God  prepared  a  worm, 
when  the  morning  rose  the  next  day,  and  it 
smote  the  gourd  that  it  withered.  8.  And  it 
came  to  pass,  when  the  sun*did  arise,  that  God 
prepared  a  vehement  east  wind :  and  the  sun 
beat  upon  the  head  of  Jonah,  that  he  fainted, 
and  wished  in. himself  to  die,  and  said,  It  U 
better  for  me  to  die  th^  to  live. 

The  gourd  prodaces  leaves  and  branches  resembling 
those  of  the  earden  cncomber.  Its  (hut  is  shaped  like  an 
orange,  of  a  light  white  substance  when  the  nod  is  taken 
off.  and  so  bitter  that  it  has  been  called  the  gaU  of  the  earik. 
It  Is  not  eatable;  bat  is  a  very  fit  vessel  for  flagons,  being 
light,  capacious,  and  smooth,  freqaently  a  foot  and  a  half 
in  diameter. 

The  goOrd  of  Jonah  is  generallv  allowed  to  be  the  eUw- 
roa  or  rieinuA,  a  plant  well  known  in  the  East ;  *'  it  grows 
very  high,  and  projects  many  branches  and  laree  lea?es. 
In  a  short  time  it  reaches  a  considerable  height :  lu  stem  is 
thick,  channelled,  distingnished  by  many  knot^  hollow 
within,  branchy  at  top,  of  a  sea-green  coloar :  its  leaves 
are  laige.  cut  .into  seven  or  more  divisions,  pointed  and 
edged,  or  a  bright,  blackish,  shining-green.  Those  near- 
est the  top  are  the  largest ;  its  flowers  are  ranged  on  their 
stem  like  a  thyrsus:  they  are  of  a  deep-red,  andstand  three 
together. 

with  this  deseriptioQ  agrees  the  account  in  the  prophet, 
of  its  rising  over  his  head  to  shelter  it;  for  this  pUmt  rises 
eight  or  nine  feet,  and  is  remarkably  rapid  in  withering, 
when  decayed  or  gathered. 

The  gourd  which  defended  the  orophet  is  said  to  have 
been  prepared  by  the  Lord.  We  mh%  no  reason  to  con- 
clude from  this  expression,  that  the  Almighty  created  it 
for  the  special  purpose;  he  only  appointed  and  promoted 
its  growth  in  that  particalai  spot,  raising  its  stem  and  ex- 
panding its  branches  and  leiires  accoidinff  to  the  ordioliry 
taws  ofnature,  till  it  formed  a  most  refreshing  shade  over 
the  place  where  the  angry  seer  waited  the  fulfilment  of  his 
prediction.  "  We  may  conceive  of  it,**  says  Calmet.  "  as 
an  extraordinary  one  of  its  kind,  remarVablv  rapid  in 
KTOWth,  remarkably  hard  in  its  stem,  remarkably  vigorous 
&  its  branches,  and  remarkable  for  tne  extensive  snread  of 
its  leaves,  and  the  deep  floom  of  their  shadow  j  ana  after  a 
certain  duration,  remarxable  for  a  sudden  withering  and 
oselessness  to  the  impatient  prophet. 

The  worm  which  struck  the  gourd  has  been  considered 
rather  as  a  maggot  than  a  worm.  It  was,  no  doutrt.  of  the 
species  appropriate  to  the  plant ;  but  of  what  particular  spe- 
cies is  uncertain.  Like  the  gourd,  it  was  also  prepared  by 
Jehovah,  to  indicate  its  extraordinary  size  and  vigour;  that 
it  acted  oy  his  commission ;  and  that  the  effect  of  its  opera- 
tions was  so  rapid  and  decisive,  as  clearly  to  discover  the 
presence  of  divine  energy.— 'Pixtox. 

Ver.  6.  And  the  Lord  God  prepared  a  gourd, 

^        and  made  it  to  come  up  over  Jonah,  that  it 

might  be  a  shadow  over  his  head,  to  deliver 

him  from  his  grie£    So  Jonah  was  e^ceeeding 

glad  of  the  gourd. 


The  margin  has,  instead  of  "  goard,"  "  Bakajon,or  Palme- 
crut  I"  Dr.  Clarke  asks, "  But  what  was  the  Kikajon  1  the 
best  judges  say  the  racinus  or  Palma-Christi,  from  which  we 

gst  what  is  vulgarly  called  castor-oil."  The  Tamnl  trana- 
tion  has,  instead  of  "gourd."  Amanaku,  i.  t,  the  Pahna- 
Christi !  It  is  believed,  also,  the  verb  is  in  the  preterperfect 
tense.  Bin  prepared,  which  may  be  another  instance  of  the 
verb  as  illustrated  under  Isa.  xxi.  9.  The  Palma-Christi 
is  most  abundant  in  the  East,  and  I  have  had  it  in  my  own 
garden  to  the  height  of  fourteen  ieet  The  growth  is  reiy 
rapid:  v.  7,  "  God  prepared  a  worm  when  the  morning  rose 
the  next  day.  and  it  smote  the  gourd  that  it  withered,^  «.  r. 
the  Palma-Christi  till  it  witheied.  This  tree,  in  the  conrse 
of  a  VERT  short  period,  produces  the  "  rough  caterpillar," 
respecting  which,  I  have  written  under  Jer.  li.  27,  and  in 
one  night  (where  the  caterpillers  are  abundant)  will  they 
strip  the  tree  of  its  leaves,  and  thus  take  away  the  shade. 
But  there  is  another  worm  in  the  East,  called  the  ivmiM- 
mUhtf  i.  e.  blind  worm,  sim  to  be  produced  hy  the  dew ;  it 
begins  its  devastations  at  what  is  called  the  cabbage  pan  of 
the  palm,  and  soon  destroys  the  tree :  v.  8,  "  Qod  prvpand 
a  vehement  east  wind."  I  have  already  written  on  that 
parching,  life-destroying  wind.  But  the  margin  has  it,  or 
**  snjBNT,'*  which  probably  means  calm.  Thus  when  there 
is  a  lull  of  an  easterly  wind,  and  the  sun  pours  his  fierce 
rays  on  the  head  of  the  poor  traveller,  it  seems  as  if  life 
must  depart:  birds  and  beasts  pant;  there  is  the  silence  of 
death,  and  nature  seems  ready  to  expire. — Roberts. 

"  It  was  early  in  the  evening,  when  the  pointed  turrets  of 
the  city  of  MomL  opened  on  our  view,  and  communicated 
no  very  unpleasant  sensations  to  my  heart.  I  found  myself 
on  scripture-ground,  and  could  not  help  feeling  some  por- 
tion of  the  pride  or  the  traveller,  when  I  reflected  that  I 
was  now  within  sight  of  NrnivEH,  renowned  in  holy  writ. 
The  city  is  seated  in  a  very  barren  sandy  plain,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Tigris,  embellished  with  the  united 

S'fis  of  Pomona,  Ceres,  and  Flora.  The  external  view  of 
e  town  is  much  in  its  favour,  being  encompassed  with 
stately  walls  of  soljd  stone,  over  which  the  steeples  or  min- 
arets, and  other  lofty  buildings,  are  seen  with  increased  ef> 
feet.  Here  I  saw  a  caravan  encamped,  halting  on  ii9 
march  from  the  Gulf  of  Persia  to  Armenia ;  and  it  cer> 
tainly  made  a  most  noble  appearance,  filling  the  eye  with 
a  multitude  of  grand  objects,  all  uniting  to  form  one  mag- 
nificent whole.  But  though  the  outside  be  so  beautiful,  the 
inside  is  most  detestable :  the  heat  is  so  intense,  that  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  there  is  no  stirring  out,  and  even  al  nigU 
ikevaUs  of  the  hiusesareso  heated  by  the  dafs  «im,  05  tepr^ 
duee  a  disagreeahU  heai  to  the  body,  at  afoot,  or  even  a  yard 
distance  from  tkem.  However,  1  entered  it  with  spihis, 
because  1  considered  it  as  the  last  stage  df  the  worst  part 
of  my  pilgrimage.  But,  alas !  I  was  disappointed  in  my 
expectation :  for  the  Tigris  v>a$  dried  up  by  the  iniensiif  ef 
ike  heatf  and  an  unnsual  Um^  droughty  and  I  was  oblim 
to  take  the  matter  with  a  patient  shrug,  and  accommoSoe 
my  mind  to  a  journey  on  horseback,  which,  though  not  so 
long  as  that  I  had  already  made,  was  likeh^  to  be  equally 
dangerous ;  and  which,  therefore,  demanded  a  fall  exe^ 
tion  of  fortitude  and  resolution. 

"  It  was  still  the  hot  season  of  the  ^ear.  and  we  were  to 
travel  through  that  country,  over  which  tne  horrid  wind  I 
have  before  mentioned  sweeps  its  consuming  blasts:  it  b 
called  by<he  Turks  umiel,  is  mentioned  by  holy  Job  under 
the  name  of  the  east  wind,  and  extends  its  ravages  all  the 
way  from  the  extreme  end  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambaya,  up  to 
Mosul ;  it  carries  along  with  it  fleaks  of  fire,  like  threads 
of  silk ;  instantly  strikes  dead  those  that  breathe  it,  and 
consumes  them  mwardly  to  ashes ;  the  flesh  soon  becotniag 
black  as  a  coal,  and  dropping  off*  the  bones.  Philosqphen 
consider  It  as  a  kind  of  electric  fire,  proceeding  from  the 
sulphureous  or  nitrous  exhalations  which  are  kindled  hf 
the  agitation  of  the  winds.  The  onlv  possible  means  d 
escape  from  its  fatal  effects,  is  to  fall  flat  on  the  groimd, 
and  thereby  prevent  the  drawing  it  in :  to  do  this,  however, 
it  is  necessary  first  to  see  it,  which  is  not  always  practical 
ble.  Besides  this,  the  ordinary  kea^  of  the  ekmaie  is  a- 
tremely  danf^ous  to  the  blood  and  htngs,  and  even  to  tht 
thin,  which  U  blisters  and  peels  from  the  Mesh,  afifeding  the 
eyes  so  much,  that  travellers  are  obliged  to  wear  a  txwat 
parent  covering  over  them  to  keep  the  heat  oflf." 

These  accounts,  from  CoK  Campbell*^  Travels,  iUostnH 
the  history  of  Jonah,  his  behaviour  and  his  sufibrings,  in  ite 


-Cmkp.iL^T^. 


UhCAU 


«n 


boik  Dv  (Uy-Mid  alabt,  in  the  torn;  tkM  tlie  Tigris 
waft  drisd  iw.hgr  tho  atcsaitjraf  Ike  haal;  llM  tke  fieat 
blisters  the  skk,  dbc.  *<  Now  JflMik  went  Qiit  of  th«  oii)r, 
and  sat  on  the  cast  side  of  the  city,  till  he  might  see  what 
WDold  bmsowt^oCtkb  cAl^,"  (iv*  i^)  IK>wlacih.heJ»d  prophe- 
sied destruction  in  forty  days^  time,  (111.  4.)  Jonan  eould 
not  expect  the  destmction  of  the  city  nntil  abour,  or  after, 
lb*  expiMiien  of  Ae  ibrty  days'  respite  allowed  to  it :  so 
long  then,  at  least,  he  waited  in  this  Muninff  elimata    Bnt, 


as  he  iaeta  Qod  tp  be  shm  U  4img«r^  (If.  SL)  he  might  wait 
some  days,  or  eren  some  ween,  after  the  expiration  of 
the  appomted  time ;  SP  llial  akhongfi  he  was  sent  on  his 
message,  and  had  delivered  it  before  tke  gremtJkeqit  came  on, 
yec,  to  niisfy  his  enriosity.  he  endm^d  fhem.  ThxA  cir- 
cwiMtaiiced,  ha  fcMttrneffnt  for  himself  a  ahdtsr  ftom  the 
son ;  and  donUless,  when  the mf»p MMwma,(£mrd, English 
translation,)  or  kind  of  palm,  rose  in  addition  to  nis  booth, 
at  once  ornamenting,  filling,  and  shadowing  it,  to  complete 
his  shelter*  he  migot  well  rejoice  evtr  iAe  gawrd  wA  ex- 
ceedine  great  joy.  (Might  not  this  plant,  growing  chie^y 
by  night,  Heb.  ''which  a  son  of  night  was,  and  (ns)  a  son 
of  ni^t  perished,"  be  some  lime  in  rising  for  that  pnrposel 
See  Kikajon,  Jonah,  and  Fragment,  No*  Ixxvjii.]  This 
nlant,  daring  a  time,  perhaps  anring  a  great  part  of  the 
forty  days,  or  several  weeks  succeedingi  afforded  him  shel- 
ter ;  then,  while  in  fall  rigonr,  without  apparent  decay,  he 
left  it  well  overnight,  and  in  the  morning  it  was  shrank, 
faded,  and  gone:  so  that  at  sunrise,  when  the  morning 
shooM  be  cool,  Jonah,  examining  bis  plant,  wat  strode  by 
the  scarcely-moving  amra  of  an  east  wmd,  vehemently  hot; 
mo  wonder,  then,  he  ftdnted,  and  wished  to  die,  when  the 


Mly fait  vC  tlw  lny>iii'wliick  he  omM  hopolbrcdolnM, 
wan  tfavB  asfbtaiiiig.  Wliat  Jonah  most  hwn  endured 
firom  the  heat,  Cotanei  Campbell's  accoont  may  assist  ns  to 
conceive,  we  may  observe,  ftirther,  how  apAy  this  piam 
waaa  sMir  «f  i9inemh,  its  hifltoiw,'aftd  Italhte:  it  was  ft 
time  in  coming  to  perfection,  and  it  was  a  time  in  a>perfeA 
state :  so  that  citv  w^a  long  before  i^  was  mistress  of  the 
countries  anrand  it;  and  it  held  that  dignity  for  a  time ; 
fcdt,  at  «iiDiiticmy  yensB  after  Jonah'b  prof«cy,)[ptmetie 
daja,  for  yeank  as  some  h^ve  sdppoaedi)  tho  woml  (insnr* 
rection  and  reSellion)  smote  the  plants  and  the  king  of 
Nineveh  (SaTdanapBlu.s)  burnt  himself,  with  his  treasures. 
Ac.,  in  his  palace.  A  fans  very  approp^riately  prefignrea 
by  the  kikmm  of  Jonah  I  The  expectation  oi^  coolness  in 
the  morning,  may  be  justified  from  the  followmg  extract, 
in  wbieh  we  fina  the  oolonel,  like  Jonah,  rcpomg  under 
tteea  in  the  heal  of  the  disy.  ''^From  Latikea  to  Aleppo, 
monated  on  a  mule,  I  (ravelled  along,  weH  pleaited  with 
iAm  ihutfiil  appeaianea  of  tho  country;  and  delighted  with 
the  serenitv  of  the  air.  We  weft,  ao  well  an  1  can  now 
recoUeet,  near  ten  oayx  on  the  toad ;  daring  which  time, 
we  imnelled  onigf^m  ike  mormlmfe^Hf.  and  in  the  heat  Of 
the  day  we  repoaed  imder  the  shade  or  tiMa.^— TAtLoa  ar 
Caust. 

Ver.  11.  And  should  not  I  spare  Nlnoveh,  thai 
great  city,  wherein  are  more  than  aigacoin 
thousand  persons  that  cannot  discmi  hetn^sen 
their  right  hand  and  their  left  hand;'  and  also 
much  cattle? 

See  oa  Nah.  1. 8. 
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CHAPTER  L 

Yer.  7.  And  all  the  graven  images  thereof  shall 
be  beaten  to  pieces,  and  all  the  hires  thereof 
shall  be  burnt  with  the  fire,  and  all  the  idols 
thereof  will  I  lay  desolate:  for  she  ffmbered  t^ 

*  of  the  hure  of  a  harlot,  and  they  shaQ  return  to 
the  hire  of  a  harlot 

Here  again  we  have  nnallofed  and  ampant  heathenlBn: 
the  "  sacredV  courtesans  of  the  temple  ^ve  a  part  of  their 
hire  towards  the  repairing  and  beantifying  of  the  boiMinc ; 
and  also  to  purchase  idols,  or  carir  on  the  festivals.  At 
the  annual  festival  of  Scandan,  wnich  continues  twenty- 
four  days,  the  females  alluded  to  defray  th^  expenses  of 
the  )Mt  day  from  the  proceeds  of  their  own  wickedness^ — 
RoBBiTa. 

Yer.  8.  Therefore  I  will  wail  and  howl,  I  will 
ffo  stripped  and  naked:  I  will  make  a  wailing 
like  the  dragons,  and  mourning  as  the  owls. 

Or,  **  ostriches."  It  is  aiBrmed  by  travellen  of  good 
credit,  that  ostriches  make  a  fearful,  screechinff,  lamentable 
noise.  **  Duriiig  the  lonesome  part  of  the  nignt,  they  often 
make  a  very  doleful  and  hideous  noise.  I  have  often  heard 
them  groan,  as  if  they  were  in  the  greatest  agonies :  an  ac- 
tion beautifully  alluded  to  by  the  prophet  Micah."  (Shaw.) 
«»»BimDBi. 

Yer.  16.  Make  thee  bald,  and  poll  thee  for  thy 
delicate  children ;  enlarge  thy  baldness  as  the 
71 


esfrle;  for  they  are  gone  into  eft; 
thee. 


tniBi 


Mr.  Bruce  has  given  us  an  accotmt  of  an  eag1e,\nbwB 
in  Ethiopia  only  by  the  name  nisser,  eagle;  bat  by  him 
called  the  golden  eaglet  by  the  ndgar,  abon oucbUTather 
long-beard,  frt>m  the  tuft  of  hair  under  his  chin.  He  is  a 
veiT  ]ar|:e  bird.  "  A  forked  brush  of  strong  hair,  divided 
at  tne  pomt  into  two,  proceeded  from  the  cavity  of  nis  lover 
jaw,  at  the  beginning  of  his  throaL  He  haa  the  smallest 
eye  I  ever  remember  to  have  seen  in  a  large  blnL  tlbe  iijper^ 
tnre  being  scarcely  half  an  inch.  The  crown  of^his  head 
was  bare  or  bald,  so  was  the  front  where  the  bill  and 
senll  joined."    This  is  the  bird  alluded  to  by  the*  prophets 


CHAPTER  n. 
Yer.  2.  And  they  covet  fields,  and  take  them  by 
violence ;  and  houses,  and  take  them  away :  so 
th^  oppress  a  man  uid  his  house,  even  a  man 
and  his  heritage. 

See  oa  Job  97. 18. 

CHAPTER  m. 
Yer.  12.  Therefore  shall  Zion  for  your  sake  be 
ploughed  as  a  field ;  and  Jerusalem  shall  be- 
come heaps ;  and  the  mountain  of  the  house  at 
the  high  places  of  the  forest 

We  had  been  to  examine  the  hUl,  which  now  bears  the 
name  of  Zion ;  it  is  situated  on  the  soiahside  of  Jerasalenic 


HICt&H 


OhIf.!  ^^^ 


wUclk  ffmm  over  the  iop'of  Uit  moont.  If  this  be  indetd 
MooBt  aUoA,  lh»  proshMf  eoMemia^  it,  ihat  Che  pbitth 
aboold  pass  i3f¥%x  it. -Jms  oeeA  foiilM  la  tin  latteri  lor 
;0iicli  Ubom  ware  actaaUf  foiag  a*  what  swe^airwadj»- 


CHAPTEEiy. 
Yer.  4.  But  tk^  AhaU  ak  every  man  vtiikr.  his 
Tine,  and  under  hia  fiff-treepand  none  8ball 
make  fieai  afraid:  for  ue  mouth  of  the  La&i> 
of  hosta  hath  spoken  ti;.    . 

See  on  Ps.  as.  47. 

Tke  peopleof  the  East  have  gresi  pieaaare  in^slttiBg.or 
IftWHJjig  'iuid#r  tlielr  teAKrind  or  aaamao-tiees  iatha  gwwps. 
Tha3,  an  the  heal  qf  the  dUJr;  ther  n^hifi  mwuf  their  tana  in 
,f\9jmg  wiih  thetr  chUdreo,  in  taJdag  np  the  froiti  or  aan)- 
Jking  their  mtieh4oiredBhniot.-^RoaKaTB. 

This  exaresakm  moat  probablf  aUnda  to  the  deUirhtfiil 
•feslem  amarSy  which  were  jpartljr  eomposed  of  Tinea; 
na4  the  qgreeahto  setieat  which,  waa  eajoyedaader  them 
might  also  be  found  onder  their  fig-trees.  Norden  ea- 
presslj  speakaof  vint  q/rbours  as  common  in  the  Egysiian 
«ardea8,'(Tol.  L'p;7t,)'aiid  the  Pttenestine  payemem,  in 
w.  Shaw,  (gKfses  as  the  figsnret  of  an  aadent  oneL^-<^iBinu>aR. 

f        *  .  _  V 

^  Ver.  6,  For  all  people  will  walk  every  one  in  the 
name  of  his  god,  and  we  will  walk  m  the. name 
of  the  Loan  our  Qoi  for  ever  and  ever. 

Nothing  more  arrests  the  notice  of  a  stranger,  on  entering 
Sinde,  than  the  severe  attention  of  the  people  to  the  forms 
of  religion,  as  enjoined  by  the  prophet  of  Arabia.  In  all 
places,  the  meanest  and  poorest  of  mankind  may  be  seen, 
at  the  appointed  hoars,  turned  towards  Mecca^  offering  ap 
their  prayers.  I  have  observed  alibatman  quit  the  labori- 
oaa  duty  of  dragging  the  vessel  against  the  stream,  and  re- 
tire to  toe  shore,  wet  and  covered  with  mud,  to  perform  his 
genuflexions.  In  the  smallest  villages  the  soand  of  the 
**  mowuzznn,"  or  crier,  summoning  true  believers  to  pray- 
ers, may  be  heard,  and  the  Mohammedans  within  reacb  of 
the  sonorous  sound  suspend,  for  the  moment,  their  employ^' 
ment,  that  they  may  adfd  their  "  Amen"  to  tne  solemn  sen- 
tence when  concluded.  The  effect  is  pleasing  and  impres- 
aive ;  but,  as  has  often  happened  in  other  countries  at  a 
like  stage  of  civilization,  the  moral  qualities  of  the  people 
flo  i^pt  £b^  jp^ee  witl^  thia.farvei^y  .of  ;deTOlionir«-SaaMBB. 

CHAPTER  VI. 
,  .  Yer.  7.  Will  the  Loan  be  pleaaed  wkhthjouamida 
of  lams.  Of  with  tan  thousands  of  nveta  of  oiH 
afaalt  i  give  mj  firBt-boni  for  my  tTan8gre«non; 
the  fhiit'  of  my  body  for  the  ^  of  my  soul  t 

;  Allusions  are  often  made  iti  the  scriptures  to  the  value  of 
on ;  and  to  appreciate  them,  it  should  be  recollected,  that  oil 
MLT  is  used  to  light  the  houses,  and  also,  for  anointing  the 
tody,  ind  koar  medidnai  purposes.   ^  Have  you  heard  of 


^hedMHTliiyofVaiBaafl  WI|ycivhhraiV^a«lT«aar«h 
to  the  lamaie!  and  MattOo  has  gtvena  amm  of  chea." 
"Blilkl  vftythetfarmerhaa  araaa^tf  il:  andthelieds* 
liarhaaaaaa.*'-  ~-^ — 


Yen  15.  Thou  shall  sow,  btttdieuskalt  not  reap; 
thoti  shalt  tread  the  olives,  but  thou  shah  not 
anoint  thee  with  oil)  and  sw^eet  winoi  buishak 

.    notdrinkwma 

Bee  on  P^.d7.  Sft;  Deat.  33. 24;  and  Is.  63: 1-3. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Yer.  1.  Wo  is  me  1  for  I  am  as  when  they  have 
flathitted  the  anmmar-ifiruits,  aathe  gtape-giean- 
mgs  of  the  vtnta^ :  thereit  n6  cluster  to  eat : 
my  soul  desired  ue  first  ripe  fruit 

The  en>resslon  hete  made  use  of  by  the  prophet  may 
]nt>bftbty  be  understood  by  the  assistance  of  a  remark 
whfch  Sir  John  Chardin  has  made  upon  this  passage. 
He  informs  us.  that  the  Persians  and  Turks  are  not  oniy 
fond  of  hlmonds,  plumbs,  and  melons  in  a  mature  state,  bo! 
that  (hev  are  remarkable  for  eating  them  before  they  are 
ripe.  As  soon  as  ever  they  approach  to  that  state,  they 
make  use  of  them,  the  great  ^ness  and  temperature  of  the 
air  preventing  flatulencies.— ^LiRiaa. 

Yer.  8.  That  thejr  may  do  evil  with  both  han& 
earnestly,  the  prince  asketh^  and  tlw  judge  ask- 
tth  for  a  reward;  and  the  great  man  he  utter- 
eth  his  mischievous  desire :  so  they  wrap  it  up. 

We  have  seen  that  to  do  a  thing  with  onb  hand,  aigniflcs 
eanteTtness  and  oneness  of  consent.  Whenever  a  person 
haste  receive  a  thiagrfrom  a  superior,  he  must  put  out 
BOTB  hands ;  for  not  to  do  so,  would  be  a  mark  of  great 
disrespect  "  Alas  I  I  went  to  that  man  with  both  hands, 
r». «.  held  them  out  to  him.)  but  he  tamed  me  away? 
^  The  greedy  wretch  eats  with  both  hands,"  meaning,  he  is 
a  alutton ;  because  all  respectable  and  decent  people  cat 
jsralj  Qie  right  hand  om«T.— Robbktb. 

Yer.  14.  Peed  thy  people  with  thy  rod,  the  flock 
of  thy  heritage,  which  dwell  solitarily  ta  the 
wood,  in  the  mi^st.  of  .Cancel:  let  them  feeita 

.  Qashan  and  Gilead,  as  in  the  days  of  i>ld 

See  on  Aul  9. 10. 

Ver.  19.  Ho  will  turn  again,  he  will  have  com 
passion  upon  us :  he  will  subdue  our  iniquity ; 

-  and  thou  wiR  cast  all  their' sills  into  the  deptiu 
of  the  sea. 

WbehadiitdcselteUev^tliefailrof  hb  tnmsgresskM 
has  been  rmoved,  whether  by  prayers  or  austerities.  ^ 
saya,  ^  Mysinii  have  all  fiiHea  mb  the  sea.*-»ItoBKam 


NAHUM 


CHAPTER  L 
Y«)r.  8.  Bat  with  an  over-nmniiigf  flood  he  will 
make  an  utter  end  of  the  place  thereof,  and 
daikaeBs  shall  pursue  his  enemies. 

To  a  brief  record  of  the  ereation  of  the  aatedflorian 
world,  and  of  the  dispersion  and  the  different  setflements  of 
mankind  afker  the  deloge^  the  scriptares  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment add  a  fall  and  particular  historj  of  the  Hebrews  for 
toe  space  of  ftfteea  hundred  years,  {torn  the  days  of  Abni'^ 
ham  to  the  era  of  the  last  of  the  prophets.  While  the  hi»- 
torical  part  of  scripture  thos  traces,  from  its  origin,  the 
history  of  the  world,  the  prophecies  give  a  prospective  view 
which  reaches  to  its  end.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  pro- 
fane history,  emerging  fliom  fhble,  becomes  clear  and 
amhentic  abont  the  very  period  when  sacred  history  terrai* 
nates,  and  when  the  fnlnlment  of  these  prophecies  com- 
mences, which  refer  to  other  nations  besides  the  Jews. 

Nineveh,  the  capital  of  Assyria,  was  for  a  long  rime  an 
extensive  and  popalons  city.  Its  walls  are  said,  mr  lieathen 
historians,  to  have  been  a  hundred  feet  in  KoipKi  ri^ty  mi  w 
in  compass,  and  to  have  been  defended  by  fifteen  hundred 
towers,  each  two  hundred  feet  high.  Although  it  formed 
the  subject  of  some  of  the  earliest  of  the  prophecies,  and  was 
the  very  first  which  met  its  predicted  fate,  yet  a  heathen 
historian,  in  describing  its  capture  and  destruction,  repeat- 
edly refers  to  an  ancient  prediction  respecting  it.  plda^ma. 
Siculus  relates,  that  the  aing  of  Assyria,  after  the  complete 
discomfiture  or  his  army,  confided  In  an  old  prophecy,  that 
Nineveh  would  not  be  taken  unless  the  river  should  bceome 
the  enemy  of  the  city ;  that  after  an  ineflfectual  siege  of  two 
years,  the  river,  swollen  with  long-continued  and  tempestu- 
ous torrents,  Inondatedpart  of  the  city,  and  threw  down  the 
wall  for  the  space  of  twenty  fiirlones;  and  that  the  king, 
deeteing  the  prediction  accomplished,  despaired  of  bis 
safety,  and  erected  aii  immense  rnneral  pile,  on  which  he 
heaped  his  wealth,  atid  with  which  himself,  his  household, 
and  palace,  were  consumed.  The  book  of  Nahum  was 
avowedly  prophetic  of  the  destruction  of  Nineveh :  and  it 
is  there  foretold,  **  that  the  gates  of  the  river  shall  be  opened, 
and  the  palace  shall  be  dissolved."  "  Nineveh  of  old,  like 
a  pool  of  water— with  an  overflowjne  flood  he  will  make 
an  utter  end  of  the  place  thereof*  The  historian  describes 
the  facts  by  which  the  other  predictions  of  the  prophet  were 
as  literailv  fulfilled.  He  relates  that  the  king  of  Assyria, 
elated  with  his  former  victorias,  and  vsrnorant  of  the  revolt 
of  the  Bactrians,  had  aoandoned  himself  to  scandalous  in- 
action i  faadamohrted  a  time  of  leitivity.  knd  sufiplied/his 
soldiers  with  atmddaiice  of  wine ;  and  Ihat  Ibe  geatfcral  of 
the  enemy,  apprized  by  deserters  of  their  negligence  and 
drunkenness,  attacked  the  Assyrian  army  whOe  the  whole 
of  them  were  fearlessly'  giving  way  to  indnlgeace,  deMved 
a  sreat  part  of  them,  and  drove  tne  rest  into  the  city.  The 
words  of  the  prophet  were  hereby  verified:  "While  they 
be  folden  together  as  thorns,  ana  while  they  are  drunken 
as  drunkards,  they  shall  be  devoured  as  stubble  full  dry.** 
The  prophet  promised  much  spoil  to  the  enemy:  "Take 
the  spoil  of  silver,  take  the  spoil  of  gold  3  for  there  is  no  end 
of  the  store  and  glorv  out  of  all  the  pleasant  furniture." 
And  the  historian  aArms,  that  many  talents  of  ^o\d  and 
silver,  preserved  from  the  fire,  were  carried  to  Ecbatana. 
According  to  Nahupm,  the  city  was  not  only  to  be  destroyed 
by  an  overflowing  flood,  biu  the  fire  also  was  to  devour  it ; 
and,  as  Diodorus  relates,  partly  by  water,  partly  by  fire,  it 
was  destroyed. 

The  utter  and  pierpettial  destruction  and  deaolatioaof 
Nineveh  wece  foretold  :—**  The  liord  wiD  make  an  utter 
end  of  the  place  thereof.  Affliction  shall  not  rise  up  Uie 
aecond  time.  She  is  empty,  void,  and  waste.  The  Xiord 
wUl  stretch  mbis  hand  a^aiaat  the  mtffthi  Slid  dfstaov.  Aa- 
•jria,  and  will  make  Ninevaha  drsolstiop,  and  iiy.  like  a 


wfldemen.  How  is  she  became  a  desalsiieB,  a  pUeeibr 
beasts  to  He  down  in  T  In  the  socoad  eentaiy,  Looian,  a 
native  of  a  city  oa  the  banks  of  the  Buphrates,  testified  that 
Nineveh  was  utterly  perished ;  thatthare  was  a»  vestige  of 
il  ranaialnff ;  and  that  aoae  coald  tell  where  ones  it  was 
sitoatcd.  This  testimony  of  Lncisn,  aad  the  lapse  of  nanj 
ages  daring  which  the  placp  wasnot  known  wheta  it  acooa, 
reader  ir  at  least  somewhat  i  oabtfbl  whether  ihe  rcmaias  01 
an  ancient  city,  oppoeke  to  Mosul,  which  have  been  do- 
scribed  as  such  by  travellers,  be  indeed  those  of  aneient 
Nineveh.  It  is,  perhaps,  probafala  that  they  are  the  remains 
of  the  city  which  succeeded  Nineveh,  or  of  a  Bvsian-eitj 
of  the  same  name^  which  was  built  on  die  banks  of  the 
Tigris  by  the  Persians  subseouently  to  the  year  3ie  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  demolishea  by  the  Saiacenain  688.  In 
contrastina  the  then  existing  great  and  iacr^sing  jM3p^|a» 
tion,  and  the  accumulating  wealth  of  the  proud  inhabitants 
of  the  mighty  Nineveh,  with  the  utter  ruin  that  awaited  it, 
— the  word  of  God  (before  whom  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  are  as  grasshoppers)  by  Nahum  was—*'  Make  thyself 
many  as  the  canker-worm,  make  thyself  many  as  the  lo- 
'tmsts.'  Thou  hasnmfltiplied  thy  merchants  above  the  stars 
of  heaven:  the  canker-worm  spoileth,  and  flyeth  away. 
Thy  crowned  are  as  the  locusts,  and  thy  captains  as  the  great 
grasshoppers,  which  camp  in  the  hedges  in  the  cold  day: 
but  when  the  sun  riseth,  tney  flee  away;  and  their  place  is 
Qot^knowaf  where  they  are,"  or  were.  Whether  these 
#oM8  nsip^f  that  even  the  site  of  Nineveh  would  in  future 
ages  be  uncertain  or  unknown ;  or,  as  they  rather  seem  to 
intimate,  that  every  vestige  of  the  jMilaces  of  its  monarchs, 
of  tEe  greatest  of  its  nobles,  and  of  the  wealth  of  its  numer- 
ous merchants,  would  wholly  disappear;  the  truth  of  the 
OTcdiction  cannot  be  inydi^^tednayar  either  interpretation. 
Ti\e  avowed  igiiorance  respecting  Nineveh,  and  the^j^li- 
vion  Which'  passed  over  it,  lor  many  an  age,  conjoined  with 
the  meagemass  of  evidence  10  identify  u^  still  prove  that 
the  plaee  waa  loDflr'a^kI|9«a  wlafa  jt  stood,  and  thak  even 
now,  it  can  scarcelv  with  certainty  be  delennined.  And  if 
the  only  spot  that  bears  its  name,  or  thaf  can  be  said  to  be 
the  place  where  it  was,  be  indeed  the  site  of  one  oT'the  most 
extensive  of  cities  on  which  the  sim  ever  shone,  and  which 
continued  for  many  centuries  to  be  the  capital  of  A^ria-* 
the  "principal  mounds,"  few  in  number,  which  "show 
neither  bricks,  stones,  nor  other  materials  of  building,  bat 
are  in  many  places  overgrown  with  grass,  and  resemble  the 
mocmds  left  by  intrenchments  and  fortifications  of  ancient 
Roman  camps."  and  the  appearances  of  other  mounds  and 
ruins  less  marked  than  even  these,  extending  for  ten  miles*, 
and  widelv  spread,  and  seemine  to  be  '*  the  wreck  of  former 
buildings,**  show  that  Nineveh  is  left  without  one  monu- 
ment of  royalty,  without  any  token  whatever  of  its  splendour 
or  wealth;  that  their  place  is  not  known  where  they  werej 
and  that  it  is  indeed  a  aesolalion — "  empty,  void,  ana  waste,* 
its  very  ruins  perished,  and  less  than  the  wreck  of  what  it 
was.  "  Such  an  mUer  ruin/'  in  every  view,  *'  has  been  made 
of  it  I  and  such  is  the  truth  of  the  divine  predictions."— 
Carm. 

CHAPTER  IL 

Yer.  7.  And  Huzzab  shall  be  led  away  captive, 
^he  shall  1)6  brought  up*  and  her  maids  shall 
lead  her  «a  with  tae  voice  of  dove%  taboriog 
vpon  their  fateeatBt 

Bee  on  K  5. 18. 

When  D'Arvieaz  waa  la  the  qanapof  the  great  caiiir,  his 

Srincess  was  vi^it^  by  other  Arab  prince^sea^  ,  The  Jan 
^at  came,  whone  visit  alone  he  describes,  was  mounted,  ha 
vays;  on  a  eSmel  corurad  with  a  ea^ij  and  decked  with 

goWfTSf  a  dasaa' atoiviea  marcboA  ia  a  hy#  batoe  ber, 
oldin^  the  camd's  halter  with  one  h^d;  tl^ej  sqa^   *" 
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Chap.  1.  2. 


praises  of  their  mistress,  and  songs  which  ezjiressed  jojr, 
and  the  happiness  of  being  in  the  service  of  such  a  beauti- 
fnl  and  amiable  ladv.  Tnose  which  went  first,  and  were 
more  distinct  from  ner  person,  came  in  their  tnm  to  the 
head  of  the  camel,  and  took  hold  of  the  halter,  whic^  »laof , 
as  being  the  post  of  honoor,  they  ooitted  to  others,  wlen  the 
princess  had  gone  a  few  paces.  The  emir's  wife  sem  her 
women  to  meet  her,  to  whom  the  halter  wa^  entirely  quit- 
ted, oat  of  respect,  her  own  women  pnuing  themselves  be- 
hinid  the  camel.  In  this  order  they  marched  to  the  tent, 
where  they  atighlod.  Ther  then  all  song  together  the 
heaoly,  birth,  and  xood  qualities  of  this  princess.  This  ao* 
tfiiWUL  illustrates  those  words  of  the  prophet,  wherein  he 
vpeaks  of  the  presenting  of  the  queen  of  r^ineveh,  or  Nine- 
Feh  itself,  under  the  figure  of  a  queen,  to  her  conqueror. 
He  describes  her  as  led  by  the  maids,  with  the  voice  of 
doves,  that  is,  with  the  voice  of  mourning ;  their  usual 
ionn  of  joy,  with  which  they  used  to  lead  her  along,  as  the 
Aiah  women  did  their  princess,  being  turned  into  lamenta- 

CHAPTER  IIL 

Ver.  14.  Draw  the  waters  for  the  siege,  fortify 
thy  strongholds:  go  into  clay,  and  treed  thue 
mortar,  make  strong  the  brick-kiln. 

flee  on  b.  41. 95. 


Ver.  17.  Thy  crowned  are  as  the  locusts,  and  thy 

captains  as  the  great  grasshoppers,  which  camp 

in  the  hedges  in  the  cold  day ;  bui  when  the 

fum  ariseth  they  flee  away,  and  their  place  is 

'  not  known  where  they  are, 

"  The  opecation  of  the  female  loeust  in  lsyin|r  her  egn 
is  highly  interesting.  She  chooles  a  piece  of  fight  eanh, 
well  protected  by  a  bush  or  hed«».  where  she  makes  a  hole 
for  herself,  so  deep  tbsk  her  heal  fisr  appears  above  it ;  she 
here  derosites  an  obloaf  eubstioicet.  emcUy  ihe  shape  oC  her 
own  boay,  which  contains  a  considerable  number  of  eggs 
arranged  in  neat  order,  in  rows  against  each  other,  which 
remain  buried  in  the«Tonnd  most  carefully,  and  artificially 

Erotected  from  thecold  of  winter."  (Pliny.)  '*  The  e^;a  are 
rought  into  life  by  the  beat  of  the  sun.  If  the  heats  com- 
mence early,  the  locusts  early  gain  strength,  and  it  is  ihea 
that  their  depredations  are  most  feared,  because  they  com- 
menee  theupbefore  the  com  has  had  time  to  ripen,  and  they 
attack  the  stem  when  it  is  still  tender.  I  conjectare  that 
camping  in  the  hedges  in  the  cold  day  may  be  explained  by 
the  eg^  being  deposited  during  the  winter:  ana  when  the 
sun  ariselh  they  nee  away,  may  also  be  illustrated  by  ihe 
flying  away  of  the  insect,  as  soon  as  it  had  felt  the  son  s  in- 
fluence."   (Morier.)-'BuRDBB. 


HABAKKUK. 


CHAPTER  L 

Ter.  8.  Their  horses  also  are  swifter  than  the 
leopards,  and  are  more  fierce  than  the  evening 
wolves :  and  their  horseman  shall  spread  them- 
selves, and  their  horsemen  shall  come  from 
fiur ;  they  shall  fly  as  the  eagle  that  hasteth  to 
eat 

The  Banm  De  Tott,  in  his  entertaining  work,  has  given 
us  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  an  army  of  modem 
Tartars  conducted  themselves,  which  serves  greatly  to  il- 
lustrate this  passage:  *'  These  particulars,"  says  the1)aron, 
"  informed  the  cham  or  prince,  and  the  generals,  what  their 
real  position  was;  and  it  was  decided  that  a  third  of  the 
army,  composed  of  volunteers,  and  commanded  by  a  sultan 
and  several  mirzas,  should  piiss  the  river  at  midnight,  di« 
vide  into  several  columns,  subdivide  successively,  and  thus 
overspread  New  Servia.  oum  the  villages,  com,  and  fod- 
der, and  cany  ofl* the  innabitants  of  t)ie  country.  The  rest 
of  the  army,  m  order  to  follow  the  plan  concerted,  marched 
tUl  they  came  to  the  beaten  track  m  the  snow  made  by  the 
detachment.  This  we  followed,  till  we  arrived  at  the  place 
where  it  divides  into  seven  branches,  to  the  left  of  which 
we  constantly  kept,  observing  never  to  mingle  or  confuse 
ourselves  with  any  of  the  ssMfvisieiis  which  we  succes- 
sively found  I  and  some  of  which  were  only  small  mths, 
raced  by  one  or  two  horsemen.  Flocks  were  found  irdsen 
to  death  on  the  plain,  and  twenty  columns  of  smoke,  al- 
leady  rising  in  the  bortson,  completed  tiie  horrors  of  the 
scene,  and  announced  the  fires  wtiioh  had  laid  waste  New 
Servia.**  The  difficulties  which  have  attended  the  expla- 
nation of  this  prediction  are  thus  happily  removed,  and  the 
pnipilely  of  the  expressidD  iWIy  eatebllsiied.— Piztok. 

Ver.  10.  And  they  shall  scofl*  at  the  kings,  and 
the  princes  ehall  be  a  scorn  unto  them :  they 
shall  deride  every  stronghold;  for  they  shall 
*ieap  dust,  and  take  it 


Another  contrivance  which  the  besiegers  employed, 
the  aggtr  or  mount,  which  thej  raise  so  high  as  to  equal, 
if  not  exceed^  the  top  of  the  besieged  walls :  the  sides  were 
supported  with  bricks  or  stones,  or  secured  with  strong 
rafters  to  hinder  it  from  falling;  the  forepart  only  remain- 
ed bare,  because  it  was  to  be  advanced  oy  degrees  nearer 
the  city.  The  pile  itself  consisted  of  all  sorts  of  materials, 
as  earth,  timber,  boughs,  stones ;  into  the  middle  were  ratf 
also  wickers,  and  twigs  of  trees  to  fasten,  and.  as  it  were, 
cement  the  other  parts.  The  prophet  Habakkux  manlfe^y 
refers  to  the  mount,  in  that  prediction  where  he  describes 
the  desolatingmarch  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  the succes d 
their  arms.-HPAXTO]c. 

CHAPTER  XL 

Ver.  2.  And  the  Lord  answered  me,  and  said. 
Write  the  vision,  and  make  it  plain  upon  tableSi 
that  he  may  run  that  readeth  it. 

Writinff-tables  were  used  in  and  before  the  time  of  Ho> 
mer;  for  he  speaks  of  writing  very  pernicious  things  npca 
a  two-leaved  table.  They  were  made  of  wood,  consisted 
of  two,  three,  or  five  leaves,  and  were  covered  with  wax; 
on  this  impressions  were  easily  made,  continued  long,  aai 
were  very  leeible.  It  was  a  custom  among  the  Romans  for 
the  public  affairs  of  every  year  to  be  committed  to  writisf 
by  the  patUifex  tHoximus^  or  high-priest,  and  published  m 
a  table.  They  were  exposed  to  public  view,  so  that  tl« 
people  might  have  an  opportunity  of  being  acqiulnted  witfc 
them.  It  was  also  usual  to  hang  up  laws  approved  and  Te> 
corded  on  tables  of  bran  in  their  market-places,  and  in  their 
temples,  that  they  might  be  seen  and  read.  In  like  maneer 
the  Jewish  propnets  used  to  write,  and  expose  their  proph- 
ecies publicly  on  tables,  either  in  their  own  houses,  or  ia 
the  temple,  that  every  one  that  passed  by  might  read  them. 
*-Btnu>Ea« 

Ver.  11.  For  Ihe  stone  shall  cry  otit  of  the  waR 
and  the*  beam  out  of  the  timber  shall  answio^iL 
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Tke  vngjb  bM,  nMflsd  of  *<aiunrar  it,**  **at 
mgtaagiL*'    Wkm  a  man  deniit  what  ha  baa  solaoifify 


promiaBd,  tiia  person  who  complainB  of  his  perfidy,  nys. 
*'  The  place  wkere  you  stood  shall  aritaeas  against  yon. 
**  A  beaatifiil  orinoeas  was  onee  enjqyiag  herself  in  a  fira- 
graat  groTe,  when  a  noble  prinee  paned  that  way ;  she  be- 
came enamoured  of  his  person,  and  he  solemnly  promised 
lo  relnra  and  marry  ber.  When  be  left  her,  she  wept  Mt- 
lerly,  and  said,  '  Ah  1  shoald  be  not  return,  this  t&li-tree 
(pandafviu  od4»raUsnma)  shall  wmfEss  against  him.  Yes, 
trie  birds  shall  be  my  witnesses.'  "—Roaaa-rs. 

Yer.  17.  For  the  vjoleiice  of  Lebanon  shall  cover 
thee,  and  the  spoil  of  beasts,  which  make  them 
afraid,  because  of  men's  blood,  and  for  the  vio- 
lence of  the  land,  of  the  city,  and  of  all  that 
dwell  therein. 

The  lofty  summits  of  Lebanon  were  the  #ioBen  havnis 
of  varioQS  beasts  of  prey ;  the  print  of  whose  feet  Maon- 
drell  and  his  party  observed  in  toe  snow.  But  they  are  not 
eonfined  to  tbese  situations:  a  recent  traveller  continned 
descending  several  hours,  through  varied  seenerv,  present- 
ing at  every  turn  some  new  feature,  distinguished  either 
by  its  picturesoue  beauty  or  awful  sublimity.  On  arriving 
at  (me  of  the  lower  swells,  which  form  the  base  of  the 
inouniain,  he  and  his  party  broke  rather  abruptly  into  a 
deep  and  thick  forest.  As  they  traversed  the  bocage,  the 
bowlings  of  wild  animals  were  distinctly  heard  from  the  re- 
To  these  savage  tenants  of  the  desert,  the  prophet 


Habakkuk  seems  to  hUode.  Tbit  violence  of  Lebanon  is 
a  beautiful  and  energetic  expression,  denotiqg  the  ferqciona 
animals  that  roam  on  its  mountains,  and  lodge  in  its  (hick* 
ets;  and  that,  occasionally  descending  into  the  plain  in  quest 
of  prey,  ravage  the  Ibid  or  seiae  upon  the  unwary  villager. 
—Paxtom. 

CHAPTER  IIL 

Yer.  4.  And  his  brightness  was  as  the  light :  he 

had  horns  eomiM  out  of  his  hand;  and  tnere 

was  the  hiding  of  his  power. 

SeeonPs.99LlO. 

Ver.  9.  Thy  bow  was  made  ^uite  naked,  accord- 
ing to  the  oaths  of  the  tribes,  even  thy  word. 
Selah.   Thou  didst  cleave  the  earth  with  rivers. 

The  oriental  bows,  according  to  Chardin,  were  usually 
carried  in  a  case  hung  to  their  ffirdles ;  it  was  sometimes 
of  cloth,  but  more  commonly  of  leather.  The  expression 
in  these  words  of  the  prophet  must  consequently  be  under- 
stood of  the  bow  when  out  of  the  ease.— HABima. 

Yer.  19.  The  Lord  God  is  my  strength,  ami  he 
will  make  my  feet  like  hinds'  feett  and  he  will 
make  me  to  walk  upon  my  his^h  places.  To 
the  chief  singer  on  my  stringea  instruments. 

See  on  Ps.  18^  8S. 
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CHAPTER  L 

Yer.  6.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  day  of 
the  Lord's  sacrifice,  that  I  will  punish  the 
princes,  and  the  king's  children,  and  all  such 
as  are  clothed  with  strange  apparel.  9.  In  the 
some  day  also  will  I  punish  all  those  that  leap 
on  the  threshold,  whicn  fill  their  masters'  nouses 
with  violence  and  deceit 

"  Those  that  wear  strange  apparel."  These  are  words  that 
in  this  connexion  seem  to  mean  only  the  rich  that  were 
oonscious  of  such  power  and  influence  as  to  dare  in  time  of 
oppression  and  danger,  to  avow  their  riches,  and  who  there- 
fore were  not  afraid  to  wear  the  precious  manufactures  of 
strange  countries,  though  they  were  neither  magistrates, 
nor  yet  of  royal  descent.  A  great  number  of  attendants  is 
a  modern  piece  of  oriental  ma^ificenoe ;  as  I  shall  here- 
afler  have  occasion  to  remark  it  appears  to  have  been  so 
anciently,  Eccles.  v.  11 :  these  servants,  now,  it  is  most  cer- 
tain, frequently  attend  taeir  master  on  horseback,  richly  at- 
tired, sometimes  to  the  number  of  twenty-five  or  thirty :  if 
they  did  so  anciently,  with  a  n amber  of  servams  attending 
great  men,  who  are  represented  by  this  very  prophet  as  at  that 
time  in  conunon  terrible  oppressors,  ch.  iii.  3,  they  may  be 
naturally  supposed  to  ride  mto  people's  houses,  and  having 
gained  admission  by  deceit,  to  force  from  them  by  violence 
considerable  contributions :  for  this  riding  into  houses  is 
not  now  only  practised  by  the  Arabs;  it  consequently  might 
be  practised  by  others,  too,  ancientlv.  It  is  not  now  peculiar 
to  tne  Arabs,  for  Le  Bruyn,  after  describing  the  magnifi- 
cent furniture  of  several  of  the  Armenian  merchants  at 
Julfa.  tha.  suburb  of  Ispahan  in  which  they  live,  tells  us, 
Jiat  the  i  ont  door  of  the  greatest  part  of  these  houses  is 


very  small,  partly  to  hinder  the  Persians  trom  entering  into 
them  on  horseback,  and  partly  that  they  may  less  observe 
the  magnificence  within.  To  which  ought  to  be  added, 
what  he  elsewhere  observes,  that  these  Armenians  are 
treated  with  great  rigour  and  insolence  by  the  Persians.  If 
this  text  refers  to  a  violence  of  this  sort,  thev  are  the  thresh- 
olds of  the  oppressed  over  which  thev  leapeo.  not  the  thresh- 
olds of  the  oppressive  masters,  whicn  some  have  supposed,  , 
when  they  returned  laden  witn  spoil.~HARJi£R. 


Yer.  12.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  at  that  time, 
that  I  will  search  Jerusalem  with  candles,  and 
punish  the  men  that  are  settled  on  their  lees: 
that  say  in  their  heart,  The  Lord  will  not  do 
good,  neither  will  he  do  evil. 

The  margin  has,  in  place  of"  settled,"  "  curdled  or  thick- 
ened." The  Tamul  translation  has  this,  *' dregs  stirred 
up,"  i.  e.  sediment  shaken  together  well  thickened.  Of 
people  who  are  in  great  straits,  of  those  who  are  a  strange 
ooinpoand  of  good  and  evil,  of  things  which  are  difficult  to 
aaderstand,  it  is  said, "  Ah  t  this  is  all  kuUnmUtk^vanulalJ* 
L  e.  stirred  up  dregs.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  state 
of  the  Jews,  and  ihey  wanted  to  show  that  the  Lord  would 
neither  do  good  nor  evil;  that  in  him  was  not  any  distinct 
character;  and  that  he  would  not  regard  them  in  their 
thickened  and  mixed  condition;  that  though  they  were 
joined  to  the  heathen,  it  was  not  of  any  consequence.  "  I 
will  search  Jerusalem  with  candles ;"  thus  were  they  mis- 
taken in  their  false  hopes.  Does  a  man  declare  his  inno- 
cence of  any  crime,  the  accusers  say,  "  We  will  march  thee 
with  lamps."  **  Yes,  yes,  I  will  look  mto  that  ai&ir  with 
lamps."  ^*  What !  have  your  lamps  gone  oat  1 
I  am  not  guilty."— Eoscbts. 
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■"■     >T   -  CHJCPTBR  n. 

\     Yet,  4;  For  Gaza  shall  be  forsaken,  and  Ashk^ 
,         ,Ion  a  deiBoIation ;.  th^  sball  drive  out  Ashdod 
.  at.tlie'iiOQtiiday,  aad  £kroa  shall  be  looted  up. 

The  vcity  of  Ashkeloa  or  AscaloiL  was  one  of  the  five 
princii>alities  of  the  ^dent  Phlll^tiiies :  it  is  situated  on 
f.BiaeoaMi  of 'the  Meditemaesn  Sea,  belfireto  Asokod,  or 
.  Ashdod.  and  Gaea.    Ashk^on  is  mentioaed'  in  Judf.  i. 
18,  as  having  been  taken  bv  the  tribe  of  Judah ;   after- 
ward it  fell  snccesrively  nnaer  the  dominion  of  the  As- 
syrians, Persians.  Macedonians,  and  Romans.    This  eiiy 
had  a  temple  dedicated  to  Yenos  Urania,  which  was  de- 
.'Jtroyad  by  the  Scythians^  six  hundred  and  thirty  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era ;  another  dedicated  to  Derceto,  a  tu- 
'lelanr  dehy  of  the  Philistines;  and  another  consecrated  to 
Apolk),  of  which  Herod,  the  grandfather  of  Hetod  the 
Great,  was  priest :  the  laUer  was  bom  here,  and  from  this 
cireumstaneehe  has  sometimes  been  called  the  Ascaloaite. 
in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  Asealon  was  a  bi^op*s 
'  see.    During  the  crtksades  it  was  a  place  of  eonsideraMe 
'iiatportaaee ;  but  having  been  repeatedly  captured  and  re- 
captured by  the  Saracens,  it  was  finally  reduced  to  a  heap 
of  ^ins. .  Though  it  was.  one  of  the  chief  maritime  cities 
'  of  Phenioia,  at  {M'eseat  it  does  not  exhibit  the  least  vestige 
of  a  port. 

•<  The  position  of  Ashkelon  is  strong :  the  walls  are  built 
on  the  top  of  a  ridge  of  rock  that  winds  round  the  town  in  a 
semicircular  direction,  and  terminates  at  each  end  in  the 
sea.  The  foundations  remain  all  the  w^  round ;  the  walls 
are  of  great  thickness,  and  in  some  places  of  considerable 
height,  and  flanked  with  towers  at  difierent  distances. 
Patches  of  the  wall  preserve  their  original  elevation :  but 
in  general  it  is  ruined  throughout,  and  the  materials  lie 
scattered  around  the  foundation,  or  rolled  down  the  hill  on 
either  side.  The  ground  falls  within  the  walls,  in  the  same 
manner  that  it  does  without :  the  town  was  situated  in  the 
hollow,  so  that  no  part  of  it  cooTd  be  seen  from  the  outside 
of  the  walls.  Numerous  small  ruined  houses  still  remain, 
with  small  gardens  interspersed  among  them.  In  the  highest 
part  of  the  town  are  the  remains  of  a  Christian  convent 
close  upon  the  sea,  with  a  well  of  excellent  water  0esii^it. ' 
The  sea  beats  strongly  against  the  bank  on  which  the  con- 
vent stands:  and  six  prostrate  columns  of  gray  granite, 
half  covered  with  the  wave^  attest  the  effects  of  its  en- 
croachments. There  is  no  oay  or  harbour  for  shipping; 
but  a  small  harbour,  advancing  a  little  way  into  the  town 
towards  its  eastern  extremity,  seems  to  have  been  formed 
for  the  accommodation  of  sucn  small  craft  as  were  used  in 
the  better  days  of  the  city."  ThS  water,  seen  in  the  fore- 
ground of  Our  view,  is  the  result  of  the  overflowing  of  a 
torrent  during  the  rainy  season,  the  chaimel  of  which  is 
dry  at  other  times. 

^  Ashkelon  was  one  of  the  proudest  satrapies  of  the  Philis- 
tines :  now  there  is  not  an  mhabitant  within  its  walls ;  and 
the  predictlotis  of  Jeremiah,  Amos,  Zephaniah,  and  Zecha- 
riah,  have  been  literally  fulfilled  :—**  Ashkelon  is  cut  off 
with  the  remnant  of  tteir  valley."  (Jer,  xlvii.  6.)  He 
*<thal  holdeth  the  sceptre"  has  been  cat  off  **  Arom  A.shke- 
km."  (Amos  L  8^  "  Qaza  shall  be  forsaken,  aad  Ashkelon 
a  desolation."  f  Zeph.  ii.  4.)  "  The  king  shall  perish  from 
Gaza,  and  Ashffelon  shall  not  be  inhabited."  (zech.  ix.  5.^ 
At  the  time  the  two  last-cited  predictions  were  uttered,  boCn 
these  satrapies  of  the  Philistines  were  in  a  flourishing  con- 
-dirion ;  each  the  capital  of  its  own  pet^  state :  *'  and  noth- 
ing but  the  t>reseience  of  heaven  eonld  pronounce  on  which 
•of  the  two,  and  in  what  manner,  the  vial  of  his  wrath  should 
4has  be  poured  out."  Cktta  is  still  a  large  and  respectable 
to^TA,  bat'tnriy  without  a  king:  the  walb  of  Ashkekm  are 
■yroken  down,  Its  lofty  towers  lie  scattered  on  the  grouwl^ 
and  the  hooses  en  iyin^  in  ruins  withoot  a  baman  inhabit- 
aat  to  Oeeapy  them,  or  to  build  them  up.  **How  is  the 
fftatk  of  man  made  to  prais^  his  Creator  I    Hath  He  sah^ 


rimU  He  not  dvitf :  "Rk  ofaoia  was  defivaped  by  the 
praphet(Zoeharfah)  moia  than  fm  hnadiad  years  beSon 
the  Christian  etfa^  and  we  behoM  its  eccwaplishwtept  eigi^ 
'teen  hundred  yeafs  after  that  event,  and  see  with  our  eves 
-that.the  king  has  perished  from  G8a,and  that  Ashkeioa  is 
not  inhabited;  and  were  dMce  no  othenoa  which  the  mind 
oonM  confidently  rest,  iiam  the  figdfilmentof  this  one  pn^ 
-plieey  even  the  m<m  wepticallnay  he  assand»thal  all  that 
•is.piedicted  ia  the  sacied  volanae  shall  cone  to  pass."  - 
Hoaiffc 

Yer.  6.  And  the  seacoast  shall  be  dwellings,  and 
cottages  ibr  shepherds,  aqd  folds  fi>r  flocka. 

Archbishop  Newcoroe  has  remarked,  that  many  manii- 
scripts  and  three  editions  have  a  single  letter  in  one  of  these 
words  more  than  appears  in  the  common  editions;  -which, 
instead  of  cherith,  gives  us  a  word  which  sigaiies  eova; 
and  he  thus  renders  the  words :  and  (ke  seacoast  skaU  lie 
tkmpco^  I  mvtifortkepUrdHf  4nd  fOdt  far  finki.  This 
translation  wli  appear  pisrfectly  correct,  it  it  be  eonsidered 
that  the  moualains  borueiing  on  tlie  Synaa  eoast  are  ra- 
marirable  for  the  number  of  caves  in  them,  fai  the  Idstoiy 
oi  the  crusades  it  is  particularly  mcalioiiad  that  a  nmnber 
of  persons  retired  with  their  wives  and  children,  thev  flocks 
and  herds,  into  subterraneoas  caves,  to  find  shefcer  from  the 
eaea^. — HAaaaB. 

Ver.  7.  And  the  coast  shall  be  for  the  remaani  of 
the  house  of  Jiidah ;  they  shall  feed  thereopon : 
in  the  houses  of  Ashkelon  shall  they  lie  tlown 
in  the  evening :  for  the  Lord  their  God  shall 
visit  them,  and  turn  away  their  captivity. 

An  extract  fVom  Dr.  Chandler's  Travels  famishes  a 
very  lively  comment  on  Uiese  words :  "  Our  horses  were 
disposed  anumg.the  valla,  and  rubbish,  (of  Ephesus,)  with 
their  saddles  on ;  and  a  mat  was  spread  for  us  on  the  ground. 
We  sat  here  in  the  open  air  whue  supper  vras  preparing ; 
when  suddenlv  fires  began  to  blaze  up  among  the  tntshes, 
and  we.  saw.  the  villagers  collected  about  Uiem  in  savase 
gn>np8,  OP  •passing  to  and  fro,  with  lighted  brands  for 
torches.  The  fiames,  with  the  sta>s  and  a  pale  moon,  af- 
forded us  a  dim  prospect  of  ruin  and  desolation.  A  shrill 
owl,  called  cucuvaia  fh>m  its  note,  with  a  ni^^htliawk, 
flitted  near  us;  and  a  jackal  cried  mournfully,  as  if  for- 
saken by  his  companions :on.themoantain.''—BDannt. 

Ver.  9.  Therefore,'  0$  'I  live  saith  tiic  Lord  of 
hosts,  the  God  6f  Israel,  Sttrely  Moeb  shall  he 
as  Sodom,  and  the  children  of  Ammon  as  Go- 
morrah, even  the  breedins-  of  nettles,  and  salt- 
pits,  and  a  perpetual  desolation :  the  residtie  of 
my  people  shau  spoil  them,  and  the  remnant  of 
my  people  shall  possess  them. 

BeeoB'Jer.  n.  5,6. 

Ver.  14.  And  flocks  shall  lie  down  in  the  nudst 
of  her,  all  the  beasts  of  the  nations:  both  the 
cormorant  and  the  bittern  shall  lodge  in  the 
upper  lintels  of  it  j  iheir  voice  shall  siog  in  the 
windows )  desolation  ikaU  be  in  the  thresholds : 
for  he  shall  uncover  the  cedar-work. 

•Marain,  **  knobs  or  <^iapiters.''  Ohafdia,  deseriMag  the 
magaificeMi  pillan  thai:  he  fiMmd  at  PersepoNSi  tells  us  that 
the  storks  (ofrds  respected  by  the  Persians)  make  their 
nestaoa  the  tops  of  these  coloams  with  great  beldaess,  and 
are  In  no  danger  of  being  dispoi9eaed.^-*Bi»onu 
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ZECHARIAH. 


CHAPTER  L 
Vex,  8.  I  saw  by  night,  and  behold  a  man  riding 
upon  a  red  noise,  and  be  stood  among  the 
myrtle-trees  that  were  in  the  bottom :  and  be- 
hind him  were  there  red  norses,  speckled,  and 
#hite. 

Tlie  word  here  tmolated  red  signifies  Mood-red,  not 
•njr  kind  of  brigbt  bay,  or  other  eoloar  asnal  among  horses. 
Bnt  tfav  enstom'  of  pamtiDg  or  dying  animals  for  riding, 
whether  asses  or  horses,  explains  the  nature  of  this  de- 
aeriptioQ.  TaTemler,  spealciBg  of  a  city  which  he  visited, 
says,  **>  i7e  hntadred  paces  ih>m  the  gate  of  the  city  we 
saet  a  yonng  man  of  a  good  family,  fbr  he  was  attended  by 
two  senramts,  and  rode  apon  an  ass,  the  hinder  part  of 
which  waspainted  rod."  •  And  Mungo  Park  informs  as,  that 
ths  Moorish;  soverdgn  Ali,*  always  rode  upon  a  milk-white 
Irarse,  with  its  tail  died  red.  See  also  Zech.  vi.  S.  Ber.  vi 
A.    Dtiiumi* 

CHAPTER  TL 
Yet.  4  Aad  said  unto  him,  Run,  speak  to  this 
young  man,  saying,  Jertisalem  shall  be  inhabit- 
ed as  towns  without  walls  for  the  multitude  of 
men  and  cattle  therein:  5.  For  I,  saith  the 
L»RD,  will  be  unto  her  a  wall  of  fire  round 
about,  and  will  be  the  glory  in  the  midst  of  her. 

The  promise  of  GM's being  to  Jerusalem,  or  his  church, 
a  wttil  iffirei  seems  to  be  spoKen  in  allusion  to  the  manner 
fai  whieli  trayellers  in  desert  parts  of  the  earth  defend  them- 
aelres  in  the  nighttime  from  the  attacks  of  ferocious  ani- 
nsals.  They  place  fires  in  various  directions  around  their 
encampment.  This  was  our  constant  practice  in  the  wilds 
of  Afhea,  when  timber  to  bum  could  be  obtained.  While 
the  fires  kept  homing,  we  were  In  perfect  safety,  as  no  un- 
domestieated  animal,  however  ferocious,  will  approach 
near  to  fire.  Something  in  its  brightness  seems  to  give 
alarm. — Ciimai.L. 


aoeused  sometimes  appeared  before  ihe  fudges  clothed  iti 
black,  and  his  head  covered  with  dust.  In  Elusion  to  this 
ancient  custom,  the  prophet  Zechariah  represents  Joshua,, 
the  high»priest,  when  he  appeaj|d  before  the  Lord,  and! 
Satan  stood  at  his  right  hand  to  a^^e  him,  as  clothed  with 


CHAPTER  in. 

Ter.  2.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Satan,  The 
Lord  rebuke  thee,  0  Satan ;  even  the  Loan 
that  hath  ckoseo  Jerusalem  rebuke  thee :  is  not 
this  a  bmnd  plucked  out  of  the  fire? 

When  a  man  has  had  a  Tcar  narrow  escape  from  dan- 
ger or  from  death,  he  is  called  a  firebrand  I  Thus,  when 
the  ehttlera  ra^es,  should  only  one  in  s  family  escape,  he  is 
named  '^the  firebrand.'*  Wnen  a  person '  talks  of  selling 
his  property  in  eonsequenee  of  not  having  an  heir,  people 
say,  "  S^U  It  not,  there  will  be  yet  a  firebrand  to  inherit  it." 
**  Alas  t  alas!  my  relations  are  all  dead,  I  am  a  firebrand.'* 

Ter.  3.  Now  Joshua  was  clothed  with  filthy  gsn*- 
ments,  and  stood  before  the  angel. 

It  was  asaal,  especiallTamong  the  Roomibs^  when  a  man 
was  charsred  with  a  oapilal  crime,  and  durmg  his  arraign- 
meat,  to  let  down  his  hair,  snffer  his  beard  to  grow  kmff.  to 
wear  filthy  rsiraed  garmento,  and  appear  in  a  tefry  cmtf 
and  sordid  habit ;  on  aeconatof  which  they  were  eafled 
MorMd^i,  MThen  the  person  aorased  was  brought  into 
eoart  lo  be  tried,  even  als  near  relations,  friends^-aad  ae- 
qjaaimaooea,  beftvelbe  coast  voted,  appeand  with  disher- 
eMed  hair,  andclothad  arith  garoMBts  foal  and  oat  of  fhsh- 
ksmnaepM^iciyingjaBd  depreeatiagpanishmeM.'  Tha 
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filthy  aarments.  After  the  canse^Ks  carefully  examined,, 
and  all  parties  impartially  heard,  the  public  crier^  by  com-, 
mand  of  the  presiding  magistrate,  ordered  the  judges  to 
bring  in  their  verdict.— Paxton. 

Ver.  10.  In* that  day,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
shall  ye  call  every  man  his  neighbour  under 
the  vine  and  under  the  fig-tree. 

'See  on  Ps.  78. 47,  and  1  Kings  1.  d. 

The  oriental  banquet,  in  consequence  of  the  intense  heat, 
is  often  spread  upon  the  verdant  turf,  beneath  the  shade  or 
a  tree,  where  the  stream! oe  rivulet  supplies  the  company 
with  wholesome  water,  ana  excites  a  gentle  breeze  to  cool 
their  bumin?  temples.  The  vine  and  the  ^g^  it  appears 
from  the  Ihilhful  paae  of  inspiration,  are  preferred  on  such 
joyous  occasions. — Faxtdn. 

CHAPTER  IV,  , 
-  Yen  19.  For. who  hath  despised  the  day  of  anydl 
thmgs  ?  for  they  shall  rejoice,  and  shall  see  the 
plummet  in  the  hand  of  Zerubbabel  with  those 
seven ;  they  are  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  whieh 
ran  to  and  fro  throiigii  the  whole  earth. 

The  margia  has,  instead  of  "  they  shall  rejoice,"  ^'  or 
sinee  the  seven  eyes  of  the  Ijord  shall."    (iii.  9,  "  Seven. 
eyes.")  Dr-  Boothreyd  says,  these  .eves  sepresent  •"  the  per* 
feet  oversight  and  providence  of  God,"  which  I  doubt  not  is 
the  true  meaning.    It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  sm  which^ 
shines  seven  times  in  the  course  of  the  week,  ia  ^ken  of 
as  the  "  sevea  eyes"  of  the  deity,  because  timers  u  aa  ^e 
for  each  day.    Thus,  the  Sunday,  the  "  first  eye'*  of  God 
shines,  and  so  on  through  the  rest  of  the  day.^    In  the  9th 
verse  mention  is  made  of  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  a 
temple  for  Jehovah,  and  agam  in  the  lOthvarse  iris  asked, 
"  Who  hath  despised  the  day  of  small  things  1"  saying  it  it 
OKLT  the  fonndaiioR;  this  is  a  smiOl  bfagianing:  fear  not, 
for  the  "  seven  eyes"  of  the  Lord  are  over  the  work.    His; 
good  providence  shall  accomplish  the  whole,  teeause  he. 
has  an  eye  for  each  day  .of  tiie  week.    Has  a  aoaa  saffered: 
a  great  evil,  has.aa  antagonist  iriamphed  over  another^ 
eimer  in  a  court  of  justice  or  any  other  way,  he  says,  in* 
taftkincaboDt  hia  misfortitnes,  "God  has  lost  his  eyes, or  t 
shonkTaot  have  fallen  into  this  trouble.'*    *'  Well,  friendf- 
how  is  this  1    I  hear  joa  have  gained  the  day  ."—»**  Trnei 
true,  the  eyes  of  God  were  open  me."    Should  thete  not 
Imve  been  raia  for  some  time,  the  people  say,  ^'  God  has  no* 
eyesin  these  days,**  i.  e.  he  does  notlake  eare  df  us.    in  the  • 
book  NtttkeAieampa  it  is  said,  **  To  ail  there  are  twoeyes  { 
to  the  learned  there  are  threes  to  the  giver  of  alms  there' 
are  sbven  eye8,>(alludiBg  to  each  day  i)  bctt  to  those  who- 
throagh  pcaanoe  have  received  gracious  gifts,  there  are  in- 
nnmerable  eyes.*'— RoBsars. 

CHAPTER  V. 
Yer.  9.  Then  lifted  I  up  mine  eyes,  and  looked, 
and,  behold,  there  came  out  two  women,  and| 
the  wind  was  in  their  wings;  (ibr  they  had- 
•    rwiafls  like  .the;  aruigB:  of  a  stork;)  and*  they 
lifted  up  the  ephah  ^ween  the  earth  and  the' 
heaven. 

Id  )^  finoa  ofWhieh  these  words  area  part,  th^  n^^< 
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beheld  in  fearAil  penpeetiTei  (he  future  calamities  of  his 
nation.  The  ephah  represented  the  measure  of  iniquity 
which  the  Jews  were  fast  filling*  up  by  their  increasing 
enormities.  The  woman  whom  he  saw  sitting  in  the  midst 
of  the  ephah,  signified  the  Jewish  nation  in  tneir  degene- 
rate state ;  this  woman  the  angel  calls  wickedness,  the  ^ 
stract  being  pur  for  the  concrete,  the  wicked  people  oi  the 
Jews,  to  whom  God  was  about  to  render  according  to  their 
works.  Into  the  ephah  the  woman  is  thrust  down,  and  a 
talent  of  lead  cast  upon  the  mouth  of  it,  to  keep  her  a  close 
prisoner;  denoting  that  the  condemned  sinner  who  has 
filled  up  the  measure  of  his  iniquity,  can  neither  esca|ie 
fjrom  the  curse  of  Giod,  nor  endure  the  misery  which  it  m- 
flicts.    The  ephah  containing  this  mysstical  woman,  he  now 


aees  carried  away  into^ar  country ;  that  is,  the  nation  of 
the  Jews  overthrown,  Uflr  civil  and  religious  polity  extin- 
guished,  their  temple  amed,  their  priests  slain,  and  the 
poor  remains  of  their  people  scattered  over  the  face  of  all 
the  earth.  This  great  and  terrible  destruction  is  accom^ 
pllshed  by  the  Roman  emperors,  Vespasian  aid  Titus,  sym- 
Dolized  oy  "two  women  who  had  wings  like  a  stork,'* 
which  are  sofficicntly  powerful  to  waft  tfiat  bird  to  a  veiy 
distant  country.  Tnese  symbolical  women  lifted  up  the 
ephah  between  the  earth  and  the  heaven ;  which  was  ful- 
filled when  the  Roman  armies,  with  a  rapidity  resembling 
the  flight  of  a  bird  of  passage,  came  up  agaimA  the  Jews, 
now  npe  for  destruction,  and  swept  them  from  the  land  of 
their  fathers  into  regions  far  remote,  from  which  they  were 
not,  as  in  the  first  captiyit]^  to  return  after  seventy  years, 
but  to  remain  in  a  state  of  depression  and  sufiering  for 
many  generations,  tinder  the  curse  of  inceased  heaven 
they  still  remain,  and  must  do  so,  till  the  fulness  of  the 
Qentiles  be  come  in,  and  then  all  Israel  shall  be  saved. — 
Paxton. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Ter.  7.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  Behold,  I 
will  save  my  people  from  the  east  coantry,  and 
from  the  west  country. 

The  mcrgta  has,  instead  of  "  west  ooimtry,*' "  comtry  of 
the  going  clown  of  the  sun.**  The  form  in  the  margin  is 
etceedingly  common;  thus  people  do  not  alwars  say,  We 
SM  to  go  to  the  east  or  west,  but  '*  to  the  side  where  is 
the  gomg  down.**  or  **  to  the  side  where  is  the  ascending 
plaee."  "In  what  direction  are  you  going  1"— "To  the 
plaee  of  the  going  down."— Roberts. 

Yer.  16.  These  ore  the  things  that  ye  shall  do, 
Speak  ye  every  man  the  truth  to  his  neighbour; 
execute  the  judgment  of  truth  and  peace  in 
your  gates. 

It  aupears  from  the  above,  and  other  passages  of  serip- 
tore,  that  the  IcingB  of  Israel  distributed  justice,  or  sat  m 
judgment  to  decrae  causes  that  might  be  brought  before 
them,  at  the  gate,— that  the  gate  of  the  city  was  the  place 
where  these  causes  came  before  them,  and  where  they  pro- 
nounced their  decision ;— ^at  the  king  held  his  councils  at 
the  gate,  or  where  the  elders  or  chiefs  met  the  king,  to  con* 
sjder  the  aflSiirs  of  the  nation ;— and  that,  in  fact,  all  their 
principal  assemblies  were  held  at  the  gates  of  the  city. 
This  Jewish  custom  still  exists  high  in  the  interior  of  South 
Africa.  While  in  Knrreecbane,  a  city  about  twelve  or 
thirteen  hundred  miles  up  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  I 
was  told  that  a  cause  was  ^ing  to  be  Drought  before  the 
Wng.  Being  anxious  to  witnen  it  I  was  lei  in  haste  to 
the  gfate,  where  I  saw  the  king  sit  down  at  ihe  right  side  of 
it,  with  his  secretary  on  his  r%ht  hand,  and  the  prosecutor, 
or  c%>mplainer,  on  his  left,  who  stated  Disease  across  to  the 
secretary.  During  his  i^rrating  his  case,  the  king  was  look- 
ing about  as  if  not  attending  to  what  was  said,  but  I  saw 
fh>m'  his  leye  that  be  was  attending  to  what,  for  form's 


the  matter.    The  king  inonediately  gave  jodgnMnt.— 
I  CHAPTER  X. 

.Tei^  4.  Out  of  lym  cum  fonb  the  cameK,.int  pf 


him  the  nail,  out  of  him  the  battle-bow,  out  of 
him  every  oppressor  together. 

See  on  Is.  98. 33. 

CHAPTER  XL 

'  Ver.  I.  X)pen  thy  doors,  O  Lebanon,  that  the  fira 
may  devour  tny  cedars. 

flee  on  Ps.  78. 16. 

Yer.  1.  Open  thy  doors,  O  Lebanon,  that  the  fiie 
may  devour  thy  cedars.  2.  Howl,  fir-tree,  for 
the  cedar  is  fallen ;  because  all  the  mighty  are 
spoiled :  howl,  O  ye  oaks  of  fiashan  ]  for  the 
forest  of  the  vintage  is  come  down. 

The  mountainous  range  of  Lebanon  was  celebrated  for 
the  extent  of  its  forests,  and  particularly  for  the  size  and 
excellence  of  its  cedars.  The  asee&l  mm  the  village  of 
Eden,  or  Aden,  near  Tripoli,  to  the  spot  where  the  ccdais 

grow,  is  inooitsiderable.  This  distance  is  oompated  hgf 
aptains  Irby  and  Maiigles  to  be  about  live  miles,  mlkvwiag 
for  the  windings  of  the  road,  which  is  very  rugged,  and 
passes  over  bill  and  dale.  Toese  fiir-fiinied  tieea  are  stta- 
ated  on  a  small  eminence  in  a  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  high- 
est part  of  the  mountain :  the  land  on  the  mountain's  aide  hae 
a  steril  aspect,  and  the  trees  are  remarkable  Iqt  beieg  aW 
together  in  one  clump^  By  the  natives  they  are  eallee  Ar- 
sileban.  There  are,  in  fact,  twoaeneraticiiaof  txees;  the 
oldest  are  large  and  massy,  four,  nve,  or  even  seven  tmnks 
springing  ftrom  one  base ;  they  rear  their  heads  to  an  enor- 
mous height,  spreading  their  branches  af^r ;  and  they  are 
not  foontfin  any  other  jmit  of  Lebanon,  thoagb  young  tfecs 
are  occasionally  met  with. 

The  ancient  cedars— those  which  superstition  has  con- 
secrated as  holy,  and  which  are  the  chief  object  of  the 
traveller's  curiosity,  have  been  gradually  diminishing  in 
number  for  the  last  three  eenturies.  In  laO,  BeUoai  found 
them  to  be  twenty-eight  in  number:  Eauwoli;  in  I57S, 
counted  tweoty-four;  Dandini,  in  IGOO,  and  Thevenot.  abou 
fitly  years  aller,  enumerated  twenty-three,  which  Mavn- 
drelljn  1697,  states  were  reduced  to  sixteen.  Dr,  Pooocke^ 
in  1738,  found  fiAeen  standing,  and  one  which  had  been  re* 
cently  blown  down.  Burckhardt,  In  1810,  counted  elevcm 
or  twelve ;  twenty-five  others  were  very  large  ones,  abool 
fifty  of  middling  size,  and  more  than  three  hundred  SDialler 
and  young  ones.  Lastly,  in  1818,  Or.  Richa  rdson  found  that 
the  old  cedars,  "  the  glonr  of  Lebanon,"  were  no  more  thaa 
seven  iu  number.  In  tne  course  of  another  century,  it  is 
probable  that  not  a  vestige  of  them  will  remain,  and  the 

Sredictions  of  the  prophets  will  then  be  most  literally  ful- 
lied : — "  Lebanon  is  ashamed  and  hewn  down.  The  high 
ones  of  stature  shall  be  hewn  down:  Lebanon  shall  fall 
mightily."  (Isa.  xxxiii.  9;  x.  33, 34.)  "  Upon  the  mount- 
ains and  in  all  the  valleys  his  brancnes  are  fallen ;  to  the 
end  that  none  of  all  (be  trees  by  the  water  exalt  tbemselTes 
for  their  height,  neither  shoot  up  the  lop  among  the  thick 
boughs."  (^k.  xxxi.  12,  14.)  ''Open  thy  doors,  O  Le- 
banon, that  the  fire  may  destroy  thy  cedars.  The  cedar  is 
fallen ;  the  forest  of  the  vintage  is  eome  down.**  (Zeeh. 
xi.1,2.) 

The  trunks  of  the  old  trees  are  covered  with  the 
of  travellers  and  other  persons  who  have  visited  them, 
of  which  go  as  far  back  as  1640.  These  trunks  are  de- 
scribed by  Burckhardt  as  seeming  to  be  qnite  dead ;  their 
wood  is  of  a  gray  teint.  MaundreTl,  in  16^,  measured  one, 
which  he  found  to  be  twelve  yards  and  six  inches  in  girth, 
and  thirty-seven  yards  in  the  spread  cf  its  bouebs :  at  above 
five  or  SIX  yands  from  the  ground  it  was  divided  into  five 
limbs,  each  of  which  ms  equal  to  a  great  tree.  Forty-one 
I  years  afterward,  (viz.  1738, J  Dr.  Pococke  veasurea  one 
-  whieh  had  the  roundest  body,  diougfa  not  the  largest,  and 
'found  it  twenty-four  feel  in  circumference ;  another,  with 
a  sort  of  triple  body  and  of  a  triangular  figure,  measured 
twelve  feet  on  each  side.  In  1818,  Dr.  Richardson  meas- 
ured one,  which  he  afterward  discovered  was  not  the  lar- 
.gest  in  the  clamp,  and  found  it  to  be  thirty-two  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. Finallv,  in  18M,  Mr.  Madox  rested  ander 
ithe  branches  of  a  cedar,  which  measured  twenty-eeven  feet 
in  circamferenoe,  a  Utileway torn  thdgroond:  idlerwhieh 
ihe  measarsd  the  largest  of  the  tresa  oowaiandiiig^vUsb 
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be  focmd  lo  be  thiity-nine  or  forty  feet  in  circninfere&ce:  it 
has  three  very  large  stems,  and  seven  large  branches,  with 
irarioos  smaller  ones. 

The  cedars  of  Lebanon  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
sacred  writings.  Besides  their  uncommon  size  and  beanty 
of  shape  and  foliage,  (which  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  order 
to  enter  fully  into  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  writers,)  they 
Bend  forth  a  fragrant  odour,  which  seems  to  be  inienaed  by 
"  the  smell  of  Lebanon."  (Hos.  xiv.  6.  Sol.  Song  iv.  11.} 
Its  timber  was  used  in  the  erection  ef  Um  first  and  seoona 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  of  the  palace  of  Solomon ; 
and  in  the  last-mentioned  edifice,  so  much  cedar-wood  ap- 
pears to  have  been  nsed^hat  it  was  called  "  the  house  of  toe 
forest  of  Lebanon."  (1  Kings  vii.  3 ;  1. 19.)  The  Tyrians 
used  it  in  ship-building,  (£zek«  zxvil  5,  6.)^HofiKE. 

{See  engraving  of  tke  Cedakm  of  LfiBAiioN,i»  the  I^OMpa»- 

BSNaiYC  COMMSNTABT.] 

Ver.  7.  And  I  will  feed  the  flock  of  slaughter, 
even  you,  0  poor  of  the  flock.  And  I  took 
unto  me  two  staves ;  the  one  I  called  Beauty, 
and  the  oth^  1  called  Bands :  and  I  fed  the 
flock. 

Written  obU^tions  were  cancelled  hi  different  wajrs; 
one  was  by  blottin?  or  drawing  a  line  across  them,  and  an- 
other by  striking  them  throagh  with  a  nail;  in  both  cases 
the  bond  was  rendered  usefe^s,  and  ceased  to  be  valid. 
These  customs  the  aposfle  applies  to  the  death  of  Christ  in 
his  epistle  to  the  Colossians :  "Blotting  oat  the  handwri- 
ting of  ordinances  that  was  against  us,  which  was  contrary 
to  us,  and  took  it  out  of  the  way,  nailing  it  to  the  cross.^' 
A  rod  was  sometimes  broken,  as  a  si|n  that  the  covenant 
into  which  they  had  entered  was  nnUiled.  A  trace  of  this 
ancient  custom  is  still  discernible  in  our  own  country :  the 
lord  steward  of  England,  when  he  resigns  his  commission, 
breaks  his  wand  of  office,  to  denote  the  termination  of  his 

Sower.  Agreeably  to  this  practice,  the  prophet  Zechariah 
roke  the  staves  of  Beauty  and  Bands,  the  symbols  of  God's 
covenant  with  ancient  Israel,  to  show  them,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  their  numerous  and  long-continued  iniquities,  he 
withdrew  his  distinguishing  favour,  and  no  longer  ac- 
knowledged them  as  his  peculiar  people.  This  is  the  ex- 
position given  by  the  prophet  himself:  '*  And  I  took  my 
staff,  even  Beanty,  and  cut  it  asunder,  that  I  might  break  my 
covenant  which  i  had  made  with  all  the  people ;  and  it  was 
broken  in  that  day.  Then  I  cut  asunder  my  other  staH^ 
even  Bands,  that  I  might  break  the  brotherhood  between 
Jndah  and  Israel." — Paxtow. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

Ver.  6.  In  thai  day  will  I  make  the  governors  of 
Judah  like  a  hearth  of  fire  among  the  wood, 
and  like  a  torch  of  fire  in  a  sheaf;  and  they 
shall  devour  all  the  people  round  about,  on  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left :  and  Jerusalem  shall 
be  inhabited  again  in  her  own  place,  even  jn 
Jerusalem. 

See  on  Joel  1. 19. 

CHAPTER  Xm. 

Ver.  4.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  that 
the  prophets  shall  be  ashamed  every  one  of  his 
vision,  when  he  hath  prophesied :  neither  shall 
they  wear  a  rough  garment  .to  deceive. 

See  on  b.  SO.  3. 

Ver.  6.  And  one  shall  say  unto  him,  What  are 
these  wounds  in  thy  hands?  Then  he  shall 
answer,  Those  with  which  I  "Was  wonnded  in 
the  house  of  my  friends. 

See  on  Lev.  19. 36. 

Ver.  9*  And  I  will  hring  the  tliird  part  through 
the  fire,  and  will  refine  them  as  silver  is  re- 
fined, and  will  try  them  as  goldis  tried. 
72  *  '  ' 


The  people  of  the  East  try  the  quautv  of  sold  by  the 
TOUCH.  Thus,  they  have  a  small  stone  on  which  they  first 
rub  a  needle  of  known  Quality :  they  then  take  the  article 
they  wish  to  try,  and  run  it  near  to  the  mark  left  by  the 
other,  and  by  comparing  the  two,  they  judge  of  the  value  of 
that  which  ibey  "try.*'  In  those  regions  Ulcere  are  not  any 
M^Bi^a  fef  whicn  we  can  iudge  of  the  standard,  except  In 
the  way  alluded  to.  Unaer  such  circumstances,  there  can* 
not  be  any  wonder  that  there  is  much  which  is  not  "  fine 
gold ;"  and  each  is  the  ekiU  of  some  of  the  goldsmiths,  they 
oflen  deceive  the  most  practised  eye.  The  grand  secret  oi 
ALCHTMT,  by  which  other  metals  could  be  transmuted  into 
gold,  has  never  been  ftllv  divulged,  bat  multitudes  be- 
lieTO  that  certain  individuals  have  thv  knowledge.  Nor 
was  that  invaluable  acquirement  confined  to  Hinooos;  for 
"  Diocletian  caused  a  diligent  inquiry  to  be  made  for  all 
the  ancient  books  which  treated  of  the  admirable  art  of 
making  gold  and  silver,  and  without  pity  committed  thein 
to  the  flames,  apprehensive,  as  we  are  assured,  lest  the 
opulence  of  the  jfigjrptians  should  inspire  them  with  confi- 
dence to  rebel  against  the  empire."  "The  conquest  of- 
Egvpt  by  the  Arabs  diffused  that  vain  science  over  the 
globe." 

Numbers  in  the  East  waste  their  entire  property  in  trying 
to  acquire  this  wonderful  secret.  Not  long  ago  a  party  of 
the  "  gold-makers,''  having  heard  of  a  very  charitable  man. 
went  to  him  and  said  they  bad  heard  of  his  good  deeds,  ana 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  be  more  benevolent,  they  offered, 
at  a  trifling  expense,  to  make  htm  a  large  quantity  of  gold. 
The  kind-nearted  creature  was  delighted  at  the  thought, 
and  furnished  the  required  nutterials,  among  which.it  must 
be  observed,  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold.  The 
time  came  Ibr  making  the  precious  metal,  and  the  whole 
was  cast  into  the  crucible,  the  impostors  taxing  care  to  put 
in  an  extra  quantity  of  gold.  Wnen  it  was  nearly  ready, 
the  alchymists  threw  in  some  stalks  of  an  unknown  plant, 
and  pronounced  certain  incantations :  af>er  which  the  con- 
tents were  turned  out,  and  there  the  astonished  man  saw  a 
great  deal  more  gold  than  he  had  advanced.  Such  an  cp- 
portunity  was  not  to  be  lost;  he  therefore  begged  them  to 
make  hun  a  much  larger  quantity,  and  afier  some  objee- 
tioBs  the  knaves  conseiued,  taking  good  care  immediate)^ 
to  decamp  with  the  whole  aoMiunt.  An  AansNiuuf  gentle- 
man, who  died  at  the  age  of  83«  as  is  recorded  in  the  Mad- 
ras Gazette  of  July  SS,  1830,  had  expended  the  whole  of 
his  property,  amounting  to  90,000  paaodas,  in  search  of 
the  philoaopher's  stone,  Irat  left  the  world  a  beggar. 

**  with  emelble  and  Aimaee,  banttng  on  hte  tnnki 
His  lut  nmabit  of  btinful  iSNrroiir  mnric."— ;~ 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Ver.  18,  And  if  the  femily  of  Egypt  go  not  np 
and  come  not,  that  have  no  rain,  there  shall  he 
the  nlague  wherewith  the  Lord  will  smite  the 
heatnen  that  come  not  ap  to  keep  the  feast  ot 
tabernacles. 

See  on  1  Elings  17. 1. 

Ver.  20.  In  that  day  shall  there  be  upon  the  bells 
of  the  horses.  HOLINESS  UNTO  THE 
LORD;  and  the  pots  in  the  Lord's  house 
shall  be  like  the  bowls  before  the  altnr. 

» 

The  finest  breed  of  Arabian  horses  i^  In  this  country,  and 
has  Aimished  us  with  those  we  make  use  of  for  the  turf. 
They  are  here  chiefly  articles  of  luxury,  used  only  fn  war, 
or  for  parade.  The  governor  has  a  large  stud  opposite  the 
house  where  I  live,  which  affords  me  much  pleasure,  as  I 
pay  them  frequent  visits.  Thev  are  small,  but  finely  sha- 
ped and  extremely  active.  Of  tnis  I  had  an  opportunity  ot 
judging  yesterda^r,  when  the  cavalry  had  a  fieid-^y  in  the 
great  square,  which,  fVom  the  mode  of  exercise,  called  to 
mv  mind  the  idea  of  oar  ancient  tilts  and  tournaments. 
The  horses  were  sumptuously  caparisoned,  being  adorned 
with  ifold  and  silver  trappings,  bells  kung  round  meir  neeJkt, 
and  rich  housing?t.  The  riders  were  in  nandsome  Turkic 
dresses,  with  white  turbans,  and  the  whole  formed  to  me  % 
new  and  pleasin?  spectacle.  (Rooke's  Travels  to  tM> 
Coast  of  Arabii  P3lix.>-6uRt)iR. 
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CHAPTER!. 

Yer.  L  The  bardea  of  the  word  of  the  Lokd  to 
Israel  by  Malachl 

The  prophecy  Is  here  called  "httrdeiif''  a  term  which 
frequently  occnra  elsewhere,  and  which  n  osaally  under- 
stood as  equivalent  to  '*  baraensome  prophecy,"  or  sach  as 
denonnced  heavy  and  grievoos  thines.  Bat  from  the  fol- 
lowing passage  of  Jeremiah,  it  woala  seem  that  that  inter- 
pretation does  not  universally  hold :  "  And  as  for  the  pro- 
phet, and  the  priest,  and  the  people,  that  shall  say,  The 
barden  of  the  Lord,  I  will  even  punish  that  roan  and  his 

'  house.  Thus  shall  ye  say  every  one  to  his  neiehhour,  and 
every  one  to  his  brother.  What  hath  the  Lord  answered  1 
and,  What  hath  the  Lord  spoken  1  And  the  barden  of  the 
Lord  shall  he  mention  no  more  i  for  every  man's  word 

■  shall  be  his  burden ;  for  ye  have  perverted  the  words  of 
the  living  God,  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  our  God.  Thus  shall 
thou  say  to  the  prophet,  What  hath  the  Lord  answered 

'  thee  1  and.  What  hath  the  Lord  spoken  1  But  since  ye 
say.  The  burden  of  the  Lord:  therefore  thus  saith  the 

-  Lord.  Because  you  say  this  word.  The  burden  o^  the  Lord, 
•  and  I  have  sent  unto  yon,  saying,  Ye  shall  not  say,  The 

bttrdeA  of  the  Lord.**    (Jer.  xxiii.  84— 98.)    This  has  evi- 
*4eatly^he  air  of  a  prokibitifm  against  taKing  the  word  a 
•that  unfavourable  sense.    The  original  term  muusa,  from 
A  root  signifying  to  bear,  ta/rry.  UUu  up,  is  of  doubtful  im- 
port, and  sometimes  signifies  a  ntrSen,  and  sometimes  whal 

-  Was  botne,  carried^  or  ieUvertd  from  one  to  another,  whether 
a  thing  or  a  word,  and  so  was  used  for  a  prophecy  or  mes- 
sage from  God,  or  other  speech  or  doctrine.  The  Jews. 
therefore,  regarding  the  messages  received  from  God,  and 
delivered  to  them  br  the  prophets,  as  things  grievous  and 

•burdensome,  called  the  word  thus  spoken,  a  burden,  bj  way 
of  reproach,  meaning  that  it  always  portended  eTil»  and 
never  good^  or  in  other  words>  a  calamitous  prophecy.  But 
God,  •Being  the  wickedness  of  their  hearts,  ehuiges  them 
with  perverting  bis  word,  and  forbids  them  any  n  ore  so  to 
abuse  it.  We  infer  that  the  lenn  dote  not  origii  ally  and 
exclusively  imply  a  grie.voua  and  heavy  burden,  but  simply 
a  message,  whetner  its  import  were  joyoits  or  afflictive. 
This  is  confirmed  by  Zech.  zii.  1,  where  it  is  prefixed  to 
the  promise  of  good  things.— Busb. 

Ver.  4.  Whereas  Edom  saith.  We  are  impover- 
ished, but  we  will  return  apd  build  the  desolate 
places ;  thus  saith  the  LoftH  of  ho^s,  They 
•hall  build,  but  i  will  throw  dowu ;  and  t^ev 
shall  call  them,  The  bonder  of  wickedness,  and. 
The  people  ttgainst  whom  the  Lor9  hath  in- 
dignation ht  ever. 

• 

See  on  Jer.  49.  l^^n.  and  Joel  9. 19.  ,    ^  ^ 

Asumishmentt  &r  which  laagu^acan  scarcely  find 
utterance,  is  the  sentiment  expressed  bv  evevy  tiayeUer 
who  has  been  able  to  explore  the  maaniocent  rains  of  tl^e 
'once  proud  metn^lis  or  Idumea  or  Edom.  A  narrow  and 
eircnltoiis  defile,  surrounded  on  each  side  by  lofty  and 
precipilons  or  perpendicular  rocks,  ibrms  the  approach  to 
the  desolate  yet  magnificent  scene  ddineated  in  our  engra- 
vi&g.  The  mios  of  the  city  here  burst  upon  the  view  in 
thmr  ftiU  graadeur.  shut  in  on  the  opposite  aide  by  barren 
craggy  preotpioesf  from  which  numerous  ravines  and  vai- 
leyaaraach  oat  in  aU  directions ;  the  aides  of  the  mount- 
.a«u%  eovered  with- an  endless  variefty  of  excavated  tombs 
«a4  ftfivate  dwelllass, present  altogether  the  nuxOslDgular 
fSpene  that  can  well  be  conceived.  In  farther  cpnfirmatxo^ 
of  the  identity  of  the  site,  and  the  aocuracy  of  the  applica- 
tfon  of  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  it  may  be  Added,  that 


the  name  of  &is  capital,  in  all  the  varloos  hnginigei  h 
which  it  occurs,  implies  a  hock. 

The  theatre,  which  is  seen  on  the  left  of  our  view,  is  the 
first  object  which  presents  itself  to  the  traveller  on  entering 
Prrai  from  the  eastward.  Captains  Irbv  and  Mangles 
state  that  it  was  entirely  hewn  out  of  the  live  rock.  The 
seene  waa  unfortunately  built,  and  not  excavated.  Fiag- 
ments  of  columns  are  strewed  on  the  ground  in  front 
This  theatre  is  surrounded  by  sepufohres.  Every  avenue 
leading  to  it  is  frill  of  them ;  and  it  maj  be  safely  alirmed, 
that  one  hundfed  of  the  laripest  dvapoMoia  are  visible  from 
it  Indeed,  throughout  almost  every  quarter  of  this  me- 
tropolis, the  depositories  of  the  dead  must  have  presented 
themsdves  constantly  to  the-  eyes  of  the  inhabttante,  and 
^ve  almost  outnumbered  the  inhabitants  of  the  living. 
There  is  a  long  line  of  them,  not  far  from  the  theatre,  at 
such  an  angle  as  not  to  t)e  comprehended  from  the  view  oi 
it,  but  which  mast  have  ■  fonned  a  princ^  objeel  for  the 
city  itself. 

^*  The  largest  of  the  sepulchres  had  originally  three  sto- 
ries, of  whicn  the  lowest  presented  four  portals,  with  large 
columns  set  between  them ;  and  the  second  and  third,  a 
row  -of  eighteen  Ionic  columns  each,  attached  to  the  facade : 
ihe  live  loek  being  insufficient  ibr  the  total  elevation,  a 
part  of  the  story  was  grafted  on  in  masonry,  and  is  for  the 
moat  part  fallen  away.  The  foar  portals  m  the  basement 
open  mtoas  many  chambers,  but  all  s^ulchial,  and  witiKNX 
any  communication  between  them.  In  one  were  three  re* 
cesses,  which  seem  to  have  bem  oznamented  with  marble 
or  some  other  extraneous  material 

'*  Of  all  the  mins  of  Panu,  the  mausoleums  and  sepol* 
chres  are  among  the  most  remarkable;  and  ihey  give  the 
clearest  indication  of  ancient  and  long-continued  royalty 
and  of  courtly  grandeur.  Their  immense  number  corrob- 
orates the  accounts  given  of  their  succes^ve  kin^  and 
Erinces  by  Moses  and  Strabo,  though  a  penod  of  eighteea 
undred  years  intervened  between  the  nates  of  their  re> 
spective  records  concerning  them.  The  structure  of  the 
sepidcnres  also  bhows  that  many  of  them  are  of  a  more 
recent  date.  Great  must  have  been  the  opulence  of  a  citj 
which  .could  dedicate  such  monuments  to  the  memory  of 
its  rulers.  But  the  long  line  of  the  kings  and  nobles  of 
Idumea  has  for  ages  been  cut  off:  they  are  without  any 
imreSBntatxve  now,  without  any  memorial  but  ^e  moln- 
tnocrand  magnificence  of  their  unviiited  sepnichrea.  '  No 
more  shall  they  boast  of  the  renown  of  the  Kingdom ;  and 
all  her  princes  shall  utterfy  fail.'  (Bp.  Lowth's  translatioB 
of  ha.  xxxiv.  19/) 

"  Amid  the  mausoleums  and  sepulchres*  the  resiains  of 
temples  or  palaces,  and  the  multiplicity  or  tombs, — which 
all  form,  as  it  were,  the  grave  of  Idumea,- where  its  aacicat 

Sdendour  is  interred|-4here  are  edifipes,  the  Greek  and 
Oman  architecture  of  which  decides  that  they  were  bmU 
long  poatciior  to  the  era  of  the  prophets.'V/'^Thef  shall 
Mm.  hm  I  will  throw  down."    (Hal  L  i.>-Hoaia. 

Ter.  7.  Ye  ofiler  polhited  bread  npOB  ny  altar; 
and  ye  say,  Wherein  have  w^  polluted  thee* 
In  that  ye  say,  The  table  of  the  Losb  %$ 
tena^ible. 


<<1nihat.xasay."  They  said,  in  efi^  that  the  altar  of 
Jehovah  waa  vile  and  oontempiable,  by  oqering  on  it  ton, 
bhnd,  lame,  and  sick  victims.^NEwcoia. 

Yer.  8.  And  if  je  offer  the  blind  Ibr  aaerifieoi,  is 
ttnot  evil  ?  and  if  ye  pffer  t^e  la^e  and  sick 
it  imot  evit  f  offer  It  now  mlta tfay  gioreraor; 
will  he  h^  pleased  wiA  thee,  or  i^eeeji^  tf^  y» 
sont  saith  the  Loun  of  faoste.    '       ' 


0BiT.  t: 


llJLLACilt; 


«rt 


Ttoogh  ftfUg^df  rer^  fmi«  ralne  wxt  tbimidmm  tfflMi 
m  presenis,  fhoaeio  wnoai  presents  tre  made de not  lUiik 
dieinselTes  slwiys  obliged  graciomrtt  to  aeeepi  every  thing 
thai  is  bftNight,  or  «reft  to  ^isseoiole  tlieir  4i8lflre<;  th^ 
freqfKnQy  rqeet  the  present,  and  refoe  the  frtoar  90«gtit 
The  behsTioar  of  an  aga  in  Egypt  to  Dr.  PooookOi  de« 
noasiraiee  this:  as  does  also  this  pessago  of  Oupt  Nofdeat 
**  The  esshef  of  E»a  was  eneamned  in  this  place.  .  H4 
inadetis  como  ashore.  I  waited  immediately  npott  htm, 
with  some  smaU  presents.  He  receiTed  me  ?ery  eivilly, 
and  ordered  coffee  to  be  serred  me.  Bat  he  ref osed- abso- 
lately  what  I  offered  him  as  a  present,  and  let  me  IcQow 
by  the  interpreter,  that  in  the  places  lh»m  whande  #e#cre 
•osR,  we  had  giren  things  of  freaier  ndae,  and  that  we 
ought  not  to  show  lest  resp^  (o  him.*'  Something  of  the 
like  natare  appears  in  many  other  passaees  in  travels. 

If  a  present  was  not  somewhat  propomonate  to  tfaeqaali- 
ty  of  toe  person  applied  to,  the  circamstances  of  him  that 
offered  it,  and  the  value  of  the  favour  asked,  it  was  reject- 
ed. Lambs  and  sheep  were  often  given  as  presets.  So 
the  cashef  I  have  been  speaking  of,  made  Norden  and  his 
company  a  present  the  next  day  of  two  very  fat  sheep,  lo^ 
gether  with  a  great  basket  of  bread.  The  reys,  or  boat- 
men, that  bad  carried  them  no  the  Nile,  we  are  told,  in 
like  manner,  came  to  see  them  three  days  before,  and  madi 
them  a  present  of  an  excellent  sheep,  together  with  a  basket 
of  Easter  bread.  Perhaps  we  may  l«  ready  to  imagine 
presents  of  this  kind  were  onlv  made  to  travellers  that 
wanted  provisions :  bat  this  woafd  be  a  mistake.  Sir  John 
Ohardin,  in  his  MS.  expressly  tells  as,  "it  is  the  cnstom 
of  the  Bast  for  poor  people,  and  especially  those  that  live 
In  the  conntry,  to  make  presents  to  their  lords  of  lambs 
and  sheen,  as  an  ofifering,  tribute,  or  succession.  Presents 
to  men,  like  offerings  to  God,  expiate  offences."  So  D'Ar- 
vieax  mentions  lanms  amona  the  things  offered  to  him  lis 
presents,  when  he  officiatea  as  secretary  to  the  great  emir 
of  the  Arabs.  The  Jewish  people  were  in  a  low  state  in 
the  time  of  Malachi,  and  almost  entirely  engaged  in  coun- 
try business. 

How  energetic,  if  we  assemble  these  circumstances  to- 

S^ther,  is  the  expostulation  of  the  nrsphet  {  **  If  ye  offer 
e  blind  for  sacrifice,  is  it  not  evil  1  And  if  ye  offer  the 
lame  and  the  sick,  is  it  not  evil  1  Offer  it  now  unto  thy 
governor,  will  he  be  pleased  with  thee,  or  accept  thy  per- 
son 1"  Mai.  i.  8.  Wnen  they  made  presents  or  lambs  or 
sheep,  they  brought  those  that  were  very  fat:  would  a  Jew- 
ish governor  have  accepted  one  that  was  blind,  and  conse- 
quently half  starved  1  or  pining  with  lameness  or  sick- 
ness V—Haxuer, 

Yet,  13.  Ye  said  also,  Behold,  what  a  weariness 
it  it !  and  ye  have  soufied  at  it,  saith  the  Lord 
of  hosts :  and  ye  brought  that  which  was  torn, 
and  the  lame,  and  the  sick ;  thus  ye  brought  an 
ofTenng:  should  I  accept  this  of  your  nandl 
saith  the  Lord. 

The  tnargin  has,  instead  of"  and  ye  have  snuffed  at  it," 
**or  whereas  ye  might  have  blown  it  away."  The  mar- 
ginal reading  is,  I  doubt  not,  the  besL  The  Jews  had  com- 
plained of  the  "waAaiNiea"  of  their  daties!  they  were 
tired  of  making  offerings,  and  those  they  did  offer  were 
"polluted,"  or  " lame,*^ or  ** blind;"  whereas,  instead  of 
those  duties  being  burdenspme,  they  were  so  uobt  that 
they  might  have  blown  them  away.  Does  a  person  com- 
nlam  of  iiis  numerous  labours  or  duties,  aaotiier  will  ask. 
"  What  are  they  1  why,  a  breath  will  blow  them  away.*^ 
"  Alas !  I  have  many  things  to  attend  to."--"  Fy  on  jro« 
for  taUang  so ;  if  yoirnew  «» them  they  wiH  go."— Roia- 
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CHAPTER  XL 
Ver.  3.  Beholdt  I  will  corrupt  your  seed,  and 
\        spread  dung  upon  your  fiiuses,  even  the  dung  of 
'        your  solemn  fintfts,  and  iweshaUtske  you  awBjr 

wUh  it 

In  the  nih  verse  of  this  ch2y>tej.  i^losion  Is  again  made 
to  the  kmthinim  of  Jndah ;  they  had  "  married  the  daughter 
of  a  strange  god."    "  Dung  npon  your  fiices."    What  can 


Ver.  12.  The  Lord  witi  out  off  the  man  that 
doeth  this,  th&  iposter  and  the  scholar,  out  o' 
the  tabernacles  of  Jacob,  and  him  that  ofiereth 
an  offering  unto  the  Lord  of  ho^. 


andthe.soholar.'?  Thisahanldmther  bt 
rendered,  "the  watchman  and  the  answerer,"  as  Arias 
Montanns  has  it,  vigilanUm  d  respoiidentem.  The  true 
explanation  is  probably  to  be  brought  from  the  temple  ser- 
vice, in  which  there  was  appointed  a  constant  Watch,  day 
and  night,  by  the  Leviies ;  and  among  them  this  seems  to 
have  belonged  particularly  to  the  singers^  1  Chion.  ix.  3^* 
Now  the  watches  in  the  Kast  are,  to  this  day,  performed 
by  a  load  cry  from  time  to  time,  by  the  watchmen,  one 
alier  another,  to  mark  the  hour,  and  that  very  frequently, 
in  order  to  show  that  they  are  constantly  attentive  to  their 
doty.  Tavernier  remarits,  that  "the  watchmen  in  the 
camps  go  their  rounds  cnring  one  aAer  another^ ."  Qofi  is 
one,  He  is  merciful ;"  and  of  en  add. "  Take  heed  to  your- 
selves." The  htmdred  and  thirty-ronrth  Psahn  gives  us 
an  ezaasple  of  the  tempte^wateh.  The  whole  rinlm  is 
nothing  more  than  the  alternate  ciy  of  the  iwo  different 
divisions  of  the  watch.  The  allusion  is  similar  in  the 
paangebetee  as»    (•saLowthon  Is.ljeii.6L)->-Bvan. 


Ver.  14  Yet  ye  say,  Wherefore)  Baeanse  the 
Lord  hath  neen  witness  between  thee  and  the 
wife  of  thy  youth,  against  whom  thou  hast 
dealt  treacherously :  yet  is  she  thy  companion, 
and  the  wife  of  thy  covenant.  15.  Aiid  did 
not  he  make  one?  Yet  had  he  the  residue  of 
the  Spirit  And  wherefore  one?  That  be 
might  seek  a  godly  seed.  Therefore  take  heed 
to  your  spitit,  and  let  none  deal  treacherously 
against  the  wife  of  his  youth. 

"  And  did  not  he  make  onel"  This,  Madan  contends, 
f  Thelypthora,  vol.  1,  p.  135,)  should  oe  rendered,  "  an<i 
aid  not  one  make  1"  The  mass  of  commentators,  he  re- 
marks, misled  by  translators,  understand  the  woras  ai-  sig- 
mifjnng  that  in  the  beffinning  God  made  but  one  tooman ; 
He  had  the  residue  of  the  spirit,  L  e.  of  power,  and  thereibre 
could  have  made  more  women  for  Adam,  if  he  had  seen  fit. 
To  this  interpretation  he  objects,  that  the  original  word 
tnM  cannot  signify  one  vamanj  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  of  the 
feminine,  but  of  the  mascolme  gender.  Besides  wl  ch, 
to  read  it  in  this  manner  requires  an  unnatural  transposMoo 
of  the  words.  He  prefers,  therefore,  the  rendering,  "  Did 
not  AM  makel"  as  v.  10,  "Have  we  not  all  om  Father  1 
Did  not  <me  God  create  us  1  Did  not  ane,  or  T%e  one^  nu  ke 
both  yon  and  your  Jewish  wives  1  Did  he  not  form  both 
otjom  maturailf  of  the  same  seed  of  Abraham,  and  ^tirit- 
iusuf  by  the  same  holy  dispensation  and  ordinances  1  And 
he  hath  (or,  hath  he  not)  the  residue  of  the  spirit  7  i.  e. 
Hath  he  not  the  same  power  he  ever  had  1  Is  his  hand 
shortened  at  all  so  that  he  cannot  complete  your  restore* 
tion  if  he  pleases,  or  punish  you  still  more  severely  if  ye 
continue  disoltedient  to  his  Willi  And  wherefore  onel 
What  did  he  seekl  A  godly  seed ;  or,  Heb.  a  seed  oj 
Cfodf  a  holy  seed.  Therefore  take  heed  to  your  spirit, 
i  e.  to  your  temper,  your  affections.  Cavb  your  irregular 
passions,  and  let  none  deal  treacherously  against  the  wife 
of  his  youth,  bv  putting  her  away,  and  taking  ti^ese  idola- 
tresses ;  for  I  the  Lord  hate  potting  away." 

The  consideration  of  the  relation  in  which  they  stood 
to  Jehovah ;  he  their  common  Father,  they  his  professing 
ohildrsns  was  one  argument  against  their  separating. 
Anodier  was,  that  as  the  Lord  aonght  a  godlf  seed  in  their 
Oftpring,  by  their  being  devoted  to  him  in  their  earliest 
inflmcy,  thai  teoii|dit  np  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  ol 
the  liMd,  Ma  dengn  woald  be  defeated  by  their  taking 
idolatrous  women,  who,  instead  of  devoting  the  children 
to  Jehovah,  would  be  apt  to  bring  them  np  to  the  worship 
of  their  idob,  and  an  wigoH/ff  seed  woold  be  tlie  ooiise> 


nlaS,  fee  be  hauth  poOiBg  awaf  at  uaj  rale;  but  Mw 
mnek  taare  towBehla  am  profcwing  dangbten  put  awif , 
that  his  own  professing  aauiB^itmari7tlM  daaghMranf 
a  stranga  god.  Tbis  vas  indeed  doing  an  abominable 
AagTwdiaod: 


CHAPTER  m. 
Ver.  14.  Ye  have  said.  It  it  vain  to  serve  Ood: 
and  what  profit  it  it  that  we  have  kept  hia  or- 
diauMs,  and  that  we  hav«  walked  moomAilly 
b^re  the  Lord  of  hostsi 

The  msrgia,  for  "  moarafblljr,"  baa, "  in  black."    Here 

we  have  anotner  instance  of  the  base  ingratiiiide  of  the 

people;  "  It  is  vain  to  serve  God." — "  In  btsck."    "  Mjr 

(IrieDd,  whf  bai  f oar  face  become  so  black  1"    "  Alasl  my 

sorrow,  mj  Borrow ;  there rore  my  face  Is  ftiU  of  blackness .'" 

"Yea,  mj  sorrows  are  chased  away,  like  dew  before  the 

son,  and  my  face  no  longer  gatheris  blacknesa." — Roickti. 

CHAPTER  IT. 

Ver.  2.  But  onto  yon  that  fear  my  name  shall  the 

Sun  of  righteouaaeM  arise  witn  healing  in  his 

wings;  and  ye  shall  gn  forth  and  grow  up  lu 

calves  of  the  stall. 

The  late  Mr.  .Robinsom,  of  CandiridM,  called  npcn  a 
friend  just  as  he  bad  received  a  letter  from  bis  son,  who 
was  MB^^Ma  on  board  a  venel  then  ^iag  off  Bmyma.  The 
■on  tntniioDcd  lo  his  father,  that  eveiy  momjiif  abont  mn- 
rise  a  fresh  gale  of  air  blew  from  the  sea  across  the  land, 
and  from  its  wholesomenen  and  oiilitj  in  clearing  ibe 


OUU  Cii»r.8.4. 

B<Mled«b,tUs«iBd>*alwapeBlUllnDoecor.-  'Now,' 
sayaMr.RobiiuoB,  "  it  strike*  me  that  tbejrcyhet  MalMhi, 
who  lived  in  that  quaiter  of  the  wwld,  might  aliude  to  (his 
eirenmsianee,  wbao  he  says.  The  Son  of  rightaouanesa  shall 
ariae  with  li»aiMg  im  jtii  wmgu  Tbe  Psalmist  sacuiaaa 
tbe  WMUTJ  ef  lit  wimd,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  itiia  sain- 
brknw  oreese,  which  attends  the  rising  of  the  son,  mav  b* 
properly  enoi^h  coniideied  a*  tbe  wings  of  the  san,  which 
coniaiD  inch  healing  inflnencci,  rather  than  the  boams  tt 
''  "'  undenUKid**'-* 


Vei.  3.  And  ve  shall  tread  down  the  wicked; 
for  they  shall  be  ashes  nnder  the  soles  of  your 
feet,  in  the  day  that  I  shall  do  this,  saith  the 
LoBD  of  hosts. 

See  on  Is.  41. ». 

One  ton  of  mortar  made  in  ibe  East  is  composed  of  on* 
pan  of  sand,  two  of  wood-ashes,  and  three  <^  lime,  wel. 
mixed  together,  and  beaten  for  three  days  and  nights  inces- 
sanlty  with  wooden  mallein.  (Sbaw.)  Chaidin  meniioo* 
ibis  circumsiance,  and  applies  it  to  this  passage  of  the 
prophet,  supposing  there  is  an  allusion  in  these  words  to 
the  making  or  mortar  in  iheEast,  wiihashescollected  from 
their  baibs.  Some  learned  men  have  supposed  the  wicked 
here  are  compared  to  ashes,  because  the  prophet  had  been 
speaking  of  ibeii  destruction  under  the  notion  of  burning, 
ver,  1  i  but  the  sacred  wriiera  do  not  always  keep  close  to 
those  Glares  which  Ihev  first  proposci  ' 
Malschi  is  a  proof  of  this  a — - —  — 


ti  the  paragraph  ol 
and  iTtbef  had^  bt 
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NEW   TESTAMENT. 


*  » 


THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MATTHEW. 


CHAPTBR  I. 

▼er.  18.  Now  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  was  on 
this  wise:  WheD  as  his  mother  Miury  was 
espoused  to  Josejjh,  before  they  came  toffetber, 
she  was  fimnd  with  child  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Bsponsing  or  betvocbiag  was  a  sofomn  promise  of  mar- 
riage made  by  two  persons,  each  to  the  ocber,  at  such  a 
distance  of  time  as  they  agreed  tipofi.  Tb«  manner  of 
fierformitog  thb  e$p'>iMa  was  either  by  a  writing,  or  by  a 
fiece  of  nnrer  given  to  f  he  bride,  or  by  eohabittuiott.  The 
writing  that  was  prepared  on  these  occasions  ran  hi  this 
ibrm :  '*  On  soch  a  day  of  sneh  a  month,  in  such  a  year.  A, 
the  son  of  A,  has  said  fo  B,  the  daughter  of  B,  be  thou  my 
epoQse  according  to  the  law  of  Moses  and  the  Israelites, 
and  I  win  give  thee,  for  the  portion  of  thy  Yirginity,  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  ztnim,  as  it  is  oidained  by  Uie  law. 
And  the  said  B  has  consented  to  become  his  spouse  upon ' 
these  conditions,  which  the  said  A  has  promised  toper- 
form  upon  the  day  of  marriage.  To  this  the  said  A  obliges 
himself;  and  for  this  he  engages  all  his  goods,  even  as  fer 
as  the  cloak  which  he  wears  upon  his  shoulder.  Moreover, 
he  promises  to  perform  all  that  is  iatetided  itt  contracts  of 
marriage  in  favour  of  the  Israelitish  women.  "Witnesses, 
A,  B,  C."  The  promise  by  a  piece  of  silver,  and  without 
writing,  was  made  before  witnesses,  when  the  young  man 
said  to  his  mistress.  "  Receive  this  piece  of  silver,  as  a 
pledge  that  you  shall  becotrie  my  spouse."  The  engage- 
ment bvcohnritation.  according  to  the  rabt>ins,  was  allowed 
by  the  law,  but  it  had  been  wisely  forbidden  by  the  ancients, 
because  of  the  abusoschat  m^ht  happen,  and  to  prevent' 
.the  inconvenienoe  of  clandestme  marriages.  AAer  fuch 
espousal  wa!^  made,  (which  was  generally  when  the  parties  • 
waratFomg;)  the  wcmaiieohtlniM  with  her  paresis  several' 
moaiha,  if  sot  soma  years^  htfan  abe  was  broagM  home> 
ai&d  her  marriage  consummated. — Cii^iKT. 

CHAPTBR  II 

Ver.  1 .  Now  whem  Jeans  was  bom  in  Bethlefaeth 
of  Judea  in  the  days  of  Herod  the  king,  behold, 
there  came  wise  raeo  fcem  the  east  to  iemm- 
lem. 

ThewisiiotiavellBr  in  Falastiae^  of .  a^r  aation,  what- 
ever may  be  his  creed,  who  does  not  visit  BetUaheta, 
where  'Oesiis  was  bom  in  tlaa  dm  of  Bfemd^the  ktog.*^' 
(Matt  ii.  1.)  Thonah  now  redaoed  to  a  vitlaae,  aoeiaBOy 
ft waaa oity, (Ruth ifi,  IL iw Maadwaaf^rtital  hr  Reho-' 
boam.  (ft  Chron.  xi.  e.)  in  MBKt.ii.'l,Aiifi8-calladiBeA.t 
lehem  of  Jadea,  hi  ondar^o  distiagaiih  it  man  aDoCher  town 
af  the  nme  aaau,  whkh  had'  baea  allottadtoiba  tribe  of 
Sebohm.  la  Lake  ii.  4,  it  ia  tarmad  the  "^eitr  of  I^svid," 
David  waa  bora  aad  edncaCed  tbaie.     ' 


est.  which  is  most  used,  passes  over  ground  extremely  rocky 
and  barren,  diverrifled  only  by  some  cultivated  patches, 
bearing  a  scanty cfopof  grain,  and jbrbanteof  wild  flowersi 
which  grow  in' great  profusion.  Thtf  town,  or  rather  vil- 
lage, }B  pleasantly  situated  about  six  miles  southwest  ol 
Jenualem,  on  the  brow  of  a  steep  hill,  in  a  Fery  fertila^xil, 
which  only  wants  cultivation  to  render  it  what  the  namoi 
**  Bethlehem/*  imports,-^  Ainm^  •/  Mai.  At  Our'funher 
eltremiityj  likaa.citadel,«miida  the  osn vaat  #C  fiaiat  Gio- 
vanni, which  contains  the  Church  of  the  X^ativity.  -  A  star 
is  introduced  into  our  view,  in  order  to  guide  thie  feeder^ 
air^lothiBspot.  Thlacoatedl  is  blinded  amoae  the  Qsfck, 
HoBDaa,  and  Arme&iaB  Ohriatahaa.  to  eaoh  of  whom  a|e 
assighed  sepaiale  pcations,  aa.weU  lor  lodging  as  for  plaeas 
of  vofshlp  {  bat  on  cenaindaya  they  may  aU  pcifora  tha»r 
dafatieasat  thealtarawhkh  am  esecitd  over  the  mast  mem- 
orable apota  widiin  dieae  aaered  waBs.  This  aaavfait  is 
emared  Ihtoogh  a  dear  atmagiy  baimd  with  tron«soi  low  aa 
tar  oblige  the  party  eoieriag  to  stoop  coosidarably,  aad  too 
aaiTow  to  aUow  ihete  thaa  oae  penon  to  pass  at  it  tiaftO* 
Thia  teada  iota  the  Ghmeh  of  the  Kadviiy,  whi^h  wm 
eroolad'  by  the  Bmparem  Helena^  on  the  ai^*  of  aumple  of 
Adaais,  whioh  waa>hailt  here  by  the  kmnaror  Hadriaa,  in 
hia'hatied  agaiast  aU  who  pmfesmd  the  CSkristian  Aaaae  and 


Aboat  «  mile  to  the  iMHhaaatof  Bethlehem. ia  a  deep 
valley,  in  whksh  Dr.  Olaifca  imagined  that  he  halted  at  the 
ideiMioal  fotrntala  or  wall;  for  thedriiotons  waler.of  whiah 
David  longed.  (2  Bam.  jcxiii.  Ifr^S.)  H^re,.tt9C0ldiAg 
lotm^itei,  is  tbaiMd  where  the  shepherds  keiii  watch  Iqr 
night,  wfaea  the  aogela  aanoaneed  to  them  the  birth  of  our 
Laid.  (Loke  ii  8»-^l.)  When  this  spot  was  vinted  \^ 
Mr.  CarncL  two  tee  ana  vmeraUe  trees  stood  in  the  oan- 
ma;  and  tea  earth  atroond  it  waa  thickly  oovered  wiAi 
flowers:  he  rapresenis  it  as'*  so  sweet  and  romantic  a  spec, 
that  it  wmrld  ba  painAd  to  doobi  its  identity." 

Bethlehem  m  now  a  poor  vfllage,  with  a  pc^mlatioa  ef 
about  three  hundred  inhabilantB,  most  of  whom  ave  Chria- 
Their  mnnher  was  dreadroUy  radoeed  by  the  plaane 


in  the  year  180^;  and  though  this  village  is'  only  a  lap 
milea  aiatant  from  Jammlenif  the  mortalinr  is  generally 
nAch  ataater  here  than  in  theaMtrapoliaof  the  Holy  iMmL 
Tha  Bathiahemitaa  am  represented  by  all  iraiveUttB  ana 
boU  snd  fiaree  race,  of  whom  both  Turks  and  Amba  stand 
inawB.  The  gmaler  part  (tf  them  gain  their  tivalihooiW 
Biakingbeada,ijnnring  molhef-o^pearl  sheila  with  saesed 
aabjcelB,  and  ether  iriiytoeWk  f^ichara  highly  ralnad  and 
aaaetlT  parehtoed  by  the  devoat  visitefS,  The  aK>aks  of 
Bathleheai  olatm  die-eaolaaiva  privileie  of  marking  *ha 
limha  and.  faodim  of  each  ptifrfans  aa  chaeae  to  snbsufi  ta  t^ 
-op^aiioD,  with  eresaca^  <am.  and  monogmmst  hymtannpf 
gimpoWderrf^an  opemtisft  misb  whioh  a  alwa|s  pain)Bsl» 
and  aunwilmm  daifeemwfc  This  fanetice4s  aapy  ancaMt ; 
it  is  nodaed  by  Virgil  CiEneid.  lib^  ir.  vu  14(Qrand  kf  JPam* 
pontes  Mek,  (lik  3udl)    Dt;  Clarke  leaMrha^lhstthsfo 
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Chap.  3. 


ttitjons  of  the  Greek  ami  Roman  chiurclies,  bnt  its  origin 
may  be  fouad  in  mure  remote  antiquity,  and  ver^  olUn 
among  the  religious  customs  of  the  heathen  nations. — 

HOSMB. 

Yer.  11.  And  when  they  were  come  into  the 
house,  they  saw  the  young  child  with  Mavy  - 

'  his  mother,  and  fell  down,  and  worshipped 
him:  and  when  they  had  opened  their  trea- 
sures, they  pra^ted  .unt^  tne^n  gift^;  g9td» 
and  frankincqps^.andmy^fb.  /         t 

The  birth  of  a  son  is  always  a  time  of  great  festivity  in 
the  East ;  hence  the  relations  come  together,  to  congratulate 
the  happy  parents,  and  to  present  their  gifts  to  the  little 
stranger.  Some  bring  the  silTeranktets  ^  others,  the  brace- 
lets, or  ear-rings,  or  silver  cord  for  the  loins.  Others,  how- 
ever, take  fi^oid,  and  a  variety  of  needful  articles.  The 
wise  men  aid  not  make  presents  as  a  matter  of  charity, 
but  to  show'tlyeir'a|lcHMiand  r$apeet.  When  the  infant 
son  of  a  king'is'shoWn,  the  people  majte  their  abeisanee  to 
him. — ^RoBEaTs. 

Ver.  18.  In  Rama  was  there  a  voice  heard,  lam- 
entation, and  weeping,  and  c^eat  mouminsf, 
Bacbel  weeping  for  her  children,  and  woula 
not  be  comforted,  because  they  are  not. 

Bee  on  ch.  9.  sa. 

Yer.  23.  And  he  came  and  dwelt  in  a  city  called 
Nasmreth :  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  wluch  was 
moken  by  the  propiuts,  He  shall  be  called  a 
Nazarene. 

Kassara,  the  Nasarelh  of  the  leriplnres,  is  called  by 
Maondrell  an  ineonsideraUe  village ;  by  Brown,  a  pleasant 
one,  with  a  respeetable  eoaTent:  and  in  Dr.  Clarke^  visit 
was  said  to  have  so  declined,  onoer  the  oppressive  tyranny 
9f  pjeszar's  govemmcnr,  as  to  seem  doimed  to  maintajn 
its  ancient  repntation,  since  now,  as  of  old,  one  might  ask, 
with  equal  reason.  Can  tktre  wm^  g99d  ikinr  eomi  ami  of 
Pkuimretk  7  John  i.  46.  This  town,  or  rUlage,  is  situated 
In  a  deep  valley,  not  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  as  has  been  erto- 
neonshr  slated,  (rat  rather  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  nearer  its 
base  than  its  summit,  facing  to  the  southeast,  and  having 
above  it  the  rocky  eminence  which  we  had  passed  over  ki 
approaehing  it.  The  fixed  tnhabitaals  are  estimated  at  about 
two  thousand,  five  hundred  of  whom  are  Catholic  Chris- 
tians, about  three  hundred  Maronites,  and  two  hundred 
Mohammedans;  the  rest  being  schismatic  Greeks.  These 
are  all  Arabs  of  the  country,  and  notwithstanding  the  small 
eircle  in  which  their  opposing  ftiths  meet,  it  is  said  to  their 
hononr,  that  they  live  together  in  mutual  forbearance  and 
tranquillinr.  The  private  dwellinas  of  the  town,  to  the 
number  or  about  two  hundred  and  fifty,  are  bnilt  of  stone, 
which  is  a  material  alwajrs  at  hand :  they  are  flat-rooftd, 
being  in  general  only  of  one  story,  but  are  suAciendy  spa- 
aious  and  commodious  for  the  aceonunodation  of  a  numer- 
ous poor  family.  The  streets  are  steep,  fh)m  the  incllnsr 
ti<m  of  the  hill  on  which  they  stand ;  narrow,  fhmi  custom ; 
and  dur^,  from  the  looseness  of  the  soil.  Of  the  puUtc 
fHiildin^,  the  mosque  Is  the  most  eonspleuous  from  without, 
and  is,  mdeed,  a  neat  edifice;  it  has  six  arches  on  one  or 
its  sides,  ft>r  we  ooold  see  no  more  of  it,  as  it  is  enclosed 
within  a  wall  of  good  massory,  and  fomished  with  a  plain 
whitened  thin  area,  surroimded  by  a  gallery,  and  suvmonat- 
ed  by  the  crescent :  the  whole  risrog  from  the  esntre  of  the 
town,  as  if  to  SDnonnoe  the  ttia^pb  of  its  dominlan  to 
diose  approaching  It  from  alkr.  The  Greeks  have  their 
ehureh  on  Ae  southeast  ed^  of  the  town,  at  the  foot  of  die 
hill;  the  Maronites  theirs  m  fkxmt  of  the  F^rancisean  con- 
tent. The  ehufch  is  bnUt  over  a  grotto,  held  sacred  Afom 
a  belief  ef  its  being  the  scene  of  the  angels  annooncinf  to 
Mary  her  fiivour  with  God,  and  her  eoooeplion  and  bear- 
fittg  of  the  Savkmr.  On  entering  it  we  passed  over  a 
white  marble  pavement,  ornamented  in  the  eemre  with  a 
device  In  Masaio,  and  descended  by  a  fiight  of  marble 
steps  into  a  grotto,  beaeath  the  bo^of  the  cnareh.  In  the 
ceaipsiiliwpt  of  this  srtbtsiraasonsssnntnafy^  we  were 


told  had  stood  the  mass  which  eoastttntcs  the  famous  chapel 
of  Loretto,  in  Italy;  and  the  ft'iars 'assured  us,  with  all 
possible  solemnity,  that  the  angels  appointed  to  the  task 
took  out  this  mass  from  the  rock,  ana  flew  with  it,  first 
to  Dalmatia  and  afterward  to  Loretto,  where  it  now  stands: 
and  that  in  measuring  the  mass  itself,  and  the  place 
^m  which  it  had  been  taken,  they  had  found  them  to  cor- 
respond in  every  respect,  neither  the  one  by  the  voyage, 
nor  the  other  by  age,  having  lost  or  altered  any  part  of 
its  size  or  shape.  Proceeding  &rther  in.  we  were  shown 
a  sec^  efi?sHe,  or  a  eontiniiauon  -^(rthe  nrst,  with  two  red 
gtanite pulaiB,  of  aboatlwo  feet  indtameter.  at  its  entrance, 
and  t^ere  told  that  one  mailed  tne  %pot  wnere  the  angel 
stood  when  he  appeared  to  Mary,  exclaimiag.  Boil,  ik^m 
that  art  kigklf  Javoured.  tke  Lord  i$  wiik  tkeo:  bUited  ari 
ikou  among  wamon.  Luke  i.  S8.  The  pillar  on  the  right 
is  still  perieei,  but  tet  on  Ihe4eft  has  a  piece  of  its  suit 
broken  out,  leaving  a  space  of  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
between  the  upper  and  under  fragment;  the  latter  of  thoee 
continuing  still  to  be  supported  by  being  firmly  imbedded 
in  the  rod^  above,  offieca  to  the  eyes  of  tiayevug  visiters, 
according  t04he  exp#esrfcSi  of  the  friam,  a'staadmg  mira- 
cle of  the  care  which  Christ  takes  of  his  church,  as  they 
insist  OD  its  being  supported  by  the  hand  of  God  alone. 
The  grotto  here,  though  small,  and  about  eight  feet  in 
height,  remains  still  in  its  original  roughness,  the  roof 
being  slightlv  arched:  la  the  outer  compartment,  from 
whence  the  caapel  of  Loretto  is  said  to  have,  been  taken,  the 
roof,  as  well  as  the  sides,  have  been  reshaped,  and  plastered, 
and  ornamented,  so  that  the  original  ^mensions  no  longer 
renwin.  Within,  however,  all  Is  left  in  its-first  rode  state, 
to  perpetuate  to  future  ages  the  interesting  bet  which  it  is 
thougnt  to  record.  Passing  onward  nom  hence,  and 
ascending  through  narrow  passages,  oter  steps  cut  out  of 
the  rock,  and  turning  a  little  to  the  right,  we  came  to  a 
chamber  which  the  friars  called  La  Cucina  della  Santa 
Madona ;  they  here  showed  us  the  chimney  of  the  health 
on  which  Mary  warm^  the  food  for  Jesus,  while  yet  a 
heloless  infant,  and  where  she  baked  the  cakes  for  her 
husband's  supper,  when  he  returned  from  the  labours  of 
the  day.  This  was  an  apartment  of  the  house,  as  tbej 
observed,  in  which  the  Son  of  God  lived  so  many  years  in 
subjection  to  man  ^  as  it  is  believed  by  all  that  he  was 
brought  up  from  childhood  to  manhood  in  Nazareth.  The 
fact  of  Joseph  and  Mary  having  resided  in  this  hooae,  and 
used  the  very  room  in  which  we  stood,  as  their  kitchen,  has 
nothing  at  all  of  improbability  in  it:  and  as  excavated 
dwellings,  in  the  side  of  a  steep  hill  like  this,  would  l>e 
more  secure,  and  even  more  comfortable,  than  fabricated 
ones,  it  is  quite  as  probable  that  this  might  have  really 
been  the  residence  of  the  holy  family,  as  of  any  other. 
The  synago^e  in  which  Jesus  read  and  expounded  the 
prophet  Esaias  on  the  sabbath,  is  shown  here  within  tlM 
town,  while  the  precipice  from  which  the  exaspexated  peo- 
ple would  have  nurled  him,  is  pointed  out  at  a  place  moce 
than  a  mile  distant,  to  the  southward,  and  on  the  other  side 
of  the  vale. — ^BucxiifOBAif. 

CHAPTER  in. 

Yer.  4.  And  the  same  John  bad  his  rauneot  of 
earners  hair,  aod  a  leathern,  girdle  about  bis 
loins;  and  his  meat  was  loeasts and  wild  lioney. 

See  on  Mark  1.  6. 

His  raiment  was  not  made  of  the  fine  hair  of  that 
mal,  yfk»no£  an  elegant  kind  of  doth  ia  msde,  wklsli 


coarse  stuff*,  anciently  worn  bv  monks  and  anchsiiles.  It 
is  only  when  understood  in  this  way,  that  the  words  suit 
the  detei^oa  here  given  of  Joha\  asmaer  ef  Hfe.— 
GsnraaLi* 

The  girdle  is  an  indispeasahie  article  la  the  dress  of  aa 
Orientu;  it  has  varions  osea;  but  the  piittcipal  one  is  to 
tuck  up  their  long  flowing-  vestments,  that  they  m^  bok 
inebiamode  them  In  their  work,  or  on  a  jomaey.  The 
Jews,  aooofding  to  some  writera,  worsot  donhle^ieiimle,  one 
of  greater  bi^idthi  with  which  they  gilded  uesr  tnaic 
whm  they  prepated  finr  aetive  ejtertieas:  the  other  Aef 
wore  under  their  shift,  aiooad  mir  kaM.  Thia  andss^ 
gisAle  Hiey . reckoa'  necessary  toidisttegoish  bstwtaa  the 
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heart,  and  the  le»  hoponraUe  parts  of  the  hnmaa  frame. 
The  apper  girdle  was  sometimes  made  of  leather,  the  ma- 
terial or  which  the  girdle  of  John  the  Baptist  was  made ; 
but  It  was  more  eommooly  fabricated  or  worsted,  often 
Tenr  anfully  woven  into  a  rariety  of  figures,  and  made 
to  fold  several  times  about  the  body ;  one  end  of  which 
being  doubled  beck,  and  sewn  ajong  the  edges,  serves 
them  for  a  purse,  agreeably  to<the  acceptation  of  <Mmr  in 
the  scriptnres,  which  is  translated  parse  in  several  places 
of  the  New  Testament. — Pazton. 

The  dress  of  John  greatly  resembled  that  of  the  interior 
nations  of  South  Africa,  only  substituting  a  skin  cloak  for 
one  of  camel's  hair;  and  his  food  that  of  the  wild  Buslt- 
men  daring  the  locust  season.  Locusts  resemble  gigantic 
grasshoppers  furnished  with  wings.  When  they  come, 
like  innumerable  armies,  they  certainly  destroy  all  vegeta- 
tion ;  but  their  carcasses  are  sufficient  for  the  support  of 
human  life.  The  wild  Bushmen  kill  millions  of  them, 
which  they  g^ather  together,  dry  them  in  the  sun,  and  then 

frind  them  into  powder,  which  they  mix  up  with  wild 
oney,  or  what  the  bees  deposite  upon  rocks,  trees,  and 
bushes,  and  on  this  compound  live  a  part  of  the  year ;  so 
that  the  locusts,  which  are  the  greatest  scourge  of  more 
civilized  people,  are  considered  as  welcome  visiters  by 
the  wild  Bushmen,  who  hail  their  approach.  Indeed,  the 
crocus  and  locust  seasons  are  callea  their  harvests;  thus 
fihowing  that  what  is  a  judgment  to  <me  nation  is  a  mercy 
to  another. — Campbell. 

Ver.  11.  I  indeed  baptize  you  with  water  anto 
repentance:  but  he  that  cometh  after  me  is 
mightier  than  I,  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy 
to  bear :  he  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy 
Qhost,  and  mth  fira 

The  custom  of  loosing  the  sandals  from  off  the  feet  of  an 
eastern  worshipper  was  ancient  and  indispensable.  It  is 
also  commonly  observed  in  visits  to  great  men.  The  san- 
dals or  slippers  are  pulled  off  at  the  door,  and  either  left 
there,  or  gfiven  to  a  servant  to  bear.  The  person  to  bear 
them  means  an  inferior  domestic,  or  attendant  upon  a  man 
of  high  rank,  to  take  care  of,  and  return  them  to  aim  again. 
This  was  the  work  of  servants  among  the  Jews :  and  it  was 
reckoned  so  servile,  that  it  was  thought  too  mean  for  a 
scholar  or  a  disciple  to  do.  The  Jews  sa3r,  "  all  services 
which  a  servant  does  for  his  master  a  disciple  does  for  his 
master,  except  unloosing  his  sooes."  John  thought  it  was 
too  great  an  honour  for  him  to  do  that  for  Chnst,  which 
was  thought  too  mean  for  a  disciple  to  do  for  a  wise  man. 
— Gill. 

A  respectable  man  never  goes  out  without  his  servant  or 
attendant;  thus,  he  has  always  some  one  to  talk  with,  and 
to  do  any  thing  he  may  require.  When  the  ground  is 
smooth,  or  where  there  is  soft  grass  to  walk  on,  the  sandals 
are  taken  off,  and  the  servant  carries  them  in  his  hand. 
The  devoted,  the  humble  John,  did  not  consider  himself 
worthy  to  bear  the  sandalsof  his  divine  Master. — Roberts. 

Ver.  12.  Whose  fan  is  in  his  hand,  and  he  will 
thoroughly  purge  his  floor,  and  gather  his 
wheat  into  the  gamer ;  but  will  burn  up  the 
chaft*with  unquenchable  fire. 

There  is,  in  what  the  Baptist  here  declares,  an  evident 
allusion  to  the  custom  of  bumingthe  chaff  after  winnowing, 
that  it  might  not  be  blown  back  again,  and  so  be  mingl«i 
with  the  wheat.  There  was  danger,  lest,  after  they  nad 
been  separated,  the  chaff  should  be  blown  again  among 
the  wheat  by  the  changing  of  the  wind.  To  prevent  this 
they  put  fire  to  it  at  the  wmdward  side,  which  crept  on  and 
never  gave  over  till  it  had  consumed  all  the  chaff.  In  this 
sense  it  was  an  unmienchable  fire.  See  also  Psalm  Ixzxiii. 
13, 14.  Isaiah  v.  34. — BimDcnt. 

After  the  grain  is  trodden  out,  they  winnow  it  by  throw- 
jkg  it  up  against  the  wind  with  a  shovel — the  re  irrmr  oi 
the  gospels  according  to  Matthew  and  Luke,  there  rendered 
a  fan,  which  is  too  cumbersome  a  machine  to  be  intended 
bAT  the  evangelist.  The  text  should  rather  run,  whose 
■novel  or  fork,  the  o^yuvv  oiorrttWf  (which  is  a  portable  in- 
stmment,^  is  in  his  hand,  agreeably  to  the  practice  recorded 
by  Isaiali  who  mentions  both  the  snovel  and  the  fan :  "  The 
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oxen  likewise,  and. the  young  aases  that  ear  the  ground^ 
shall  eat  clean  provender,  which  hath  been  winnowed  with 
the  shovel  and  with  the  fen." 

After  the  grain  is  winnowed,  they  lodge  it  in  snbterrane* 
ous  magazines,  as  was  formerly  the  custom  of  other  nations ; 
two  or  three  hundred  of  these  receptacles  are  sometimes  to 
be  found  together,  the  smallest  holding  four  hundred  bush« 
els.  These  grottoes  are  dug  in  the  form  of  an  oven,  grad- 
ually enlaipo^  towards  the  bottom,  with  one  round  opening 
at  top  i  and  this  being  close  shut  when  the  magazine  is  full, 
is  covered  over  with  earth,  so  as  to  remain  perfectly  con* 
cealed  from  an  enemy.  These  magazines  are  sometimes 
discovered  in  the  midst  of  a  ploughed  field :  sometimes  on 
the  vei^e,  and  even  in  the  middle  of  the  highway.  The 
same  kind  of  granaries  are  used  in  Palestine  as  m  Syria. 
Le  Bruyn  speaks  of  a  number  of  deep  pits  at  Rama,  which 
he  was  told  were  designed  for  com :  and  Rauwolf,  of  three 
very  large  vaults  at  Joppa,  where  the  inhabitants  laid  up 
their  com,  when  he  was  m  that  country.  The  treasures  in 
the  field,  consisting  of  wheat  and  of  barley,  of  oil  and  of 
honey,  which  were  offered  to  Ishmael,  as  a  ransom  for  the 
lives  of  his  captives,  were  undoubtedly  laid  up  in  the  same 
kind  of  repositories.  In  dangerous  and  unseuied  times  like 
those  of  Jeremiah,  it  is  quite  common,  even  at  present,  for 
the  Arabs  to  secure  their  corn  and  other  effects,  which  they 
cannot  carry  along  with  them,  in  deep  pits  or  subterraneous 
grottoes.  Sir  John  Chardin,  in  a  note  upon  this  very  pas- 
sage of  the  prophet,  sajrs,  "  The  eastern  people  in  many 
places  hide  their  com  in  these  concealments."  To  these 
various  customs  the  Baptist  alludes  in  his  solemn  warning 
to  the  multitudes  concerning  Christ:  "  Whose  fan  (rather 
whose  shovel)  is  in  his  hand,  and  he  will  thoroughlv  purge 
his  floor,  and  gather  his  wheat  into  the  gamer ;  but  the 
chaff  will  he  bum  with  unquenchable  fire."  And  our  Lord 
himself  in  his  parable  of  the  good  seed :  '*  Gather  ye  to* 
gether  nrst  the  tares,  and  bind  them  in  bundles  to  bum 
them ;  but  gather  the  wheat  into  my  bam.'**-PAXT0N« 

Ver.  16.  And  Jesus,  when  he  was  baptized,  went 
up  straightway  out  of  the  water :  and  lo,  the 
heavens  were  opened  unto  him,  and  he  saw  the 
Spirit  of  God  descending  like  a  dove,  and  light- 
ing upon  him. 

Many  have  supposed,  that  the  third  person  of  the  trinity, 
on  this  occasion,  assumed  the  real  figure  of  a  dove ;  but 
the  sacred  writer  seems  to  refer,  not  to  the  shape,  but  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  dove  descends  from  the  sky.  Had  it 
related  to  the  shape  or  form,  it  would  not  have  been  ixni 
irepmp«y,  as  a  dove ;  but  wnt  vco<«'CMf,  as  of  a  dove.  In  this 
inanner,  the  likeness  of  fire  is  expressed  by  the  same  evan- 
gelist, in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  "  There  appealed  cloven 
tongues  (witi  mpof)  as  of  fire."  The  meaning  of  the  clause 
therefore  is,  that  as  a  dove  hovers  on  the  wing,  and  over- 
shadows the  place  upon  which  she  intends  to  perch,  so  did 
the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  form  of  a  luminous  cToud,  like  the 
Shechinah  which  rested  on  the  tabemarle,  gradually  de- 
scend, hovering,  and  overshadowing  the  &vionr  as  he 
came  up  from  the  water.  This  exposition  refutes  another 
opinion,  which  was  entertained  by  many  of  the  ancients, 
that  it  was  a  real  dove  which  alighted  upon  the  head  of  our 
Lord ;  for  if  the  sacred  writer  describes  only  the  manner  of 
descending,  neither  the  form  nor  the  real  presence  of  a  dove 
can  be  admitted.  But  although  the  evangelist  alludes  only 
to  the  manner  in  which  that  bird  descends  from  the  wing, 
he  clearly  recognises  her  as  the  chosen  emblem  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  messenger  of  peace  and  joy  to  sinful  and  miser- 
able men. — Paxton. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
Ver.  1.  Then  was  Jesus  led  up  of  the  Spirit  into 
the  wilderness  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil. 

In  sacred  language,  a  mountainous,  or  less  fmitful  traci, 
where  the  towns  and  villages  are  thinly  scattered,  and  sin- 
gle habitations  few  and  far  between,  is  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  wildemess.  Tbe.foremnner  of  our  honi  re* 
sided  in  the  wildemess  of  Jodah  till  he  commenced  hii 
public  ministry.  We  a  re  informed,  in  the  book  of  Oenesis^ 
that  Ishmael  settled  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran ;  and  in  tho 
first  book  of  Samuel,  that  David  took  reAige  from  the  pr.<; 
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•eeation  of  Saul  in  the  same  desert,  where  it  appears  the 
namerons  floelcs  of  Nabel  the  Carmelite  were  pastured. 
Sach  places,  therefore,  were  not  absolute  deserts,  but  thinlv 
peopled,  or  less  feitile  districts.  But  this  remark  will 
scarcely  apply  to  the  wilderness  where  our  Lord  was  tempt- 
ed of  toe  devil.  It  is  a  most  miserable,  dry,  and  barren 
solitude,  "  consisting  of  high  rocky  mountains,  so  torn  and 
disordered,  as  if  the  earth  had  here  suffered  some  great  con- 
TuLsion,  in  which  its  very  bowels  had  been  turned  outward." 
A  more  dismal  and  solitary  place  can  scarcely  be  found  in 
the  whole  earth.  About  one  hour's  journey  fYt>m  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  which  environ  this  wilderness,  rises  the 
lofty  duarantania,  which  Manndrell  was  told  is  the  mount- 
ain into  which  the  devil  carried  our  blessed  Saviour,  that 
be  might  show  him  all  the  kingdoms  and  glory  of  the  world. 
It  is.  as  the  evangelist  styles  it,  "an  exceeding  high  mount- 
ain," and  in  its  ascent  l>oth  difficult  and  dangerous.  It  has 
a  small  chapel  at  the  top,  and  another  about  half  way  np, 
founded  on  a  prominent  part  of  the  rock.  Near  the  latter 
are  several  caves  and  holes  in  the  sides  of  the  mountain, 
occupied  formerly  by  hermits,  and  even  in  present  times 
the  resort  of  religious  devotees,  who  repair  to  these  lonely 
cells  to  keep  their  lent,  in  imitation  of  our  Lord's  fasting  in 
the  wilderness  forty  days. — Paxton. 

Ver.  23.  And  Jesus  went  about  all  Galilee,  teach- 
ing in  their  synac^ogues,  and  preaching  the 
gospel  of  the  kingdom,  and  healing  all  manner 
of  sickness,  and  all  manner  of  disease  among 
the  people. 

The  scribes  ordinarily  taught  in  the  synagogues :  bat  it 
was  not  confined  to  them,  as  it  appears  that  Christ  did  the 
same.  It  has  been  questioned  bv  what  right  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  who  had  no  public  character  among  the  Jews, 
taught  in  their  synagogues.  In  answer  to  this  Dr.  Lightfoot 
observes,  that  though  this  liberty  was  not  allowed  to  any 
illiterate  person  or  mechanic,  but  to  the  learned  only,  thev 
granted  it  to  prophets  and  workers  of  miracles,  and  such 
as  set  up  for  heads  and  leaders  of  new  sects,  in  order  that 
they  might  inform  themselves  of  their  dogmata,  and  not 
condemn  them  unheard  and  unknown.  Under  these  char- 
acters Christ  and  his  apostles  were  admitted  to  this  privi- 
lege.— ^JBNNINUe. 

Ver.  24.  And  his  fame  went  throughout  all  Syria: 
and  they  brought  unto  him  all  sick  people  that 
were  taken  with  divers  diseases  ana  torments, 
and  those  which  were  possessed  with  devfls, 
and  those  which  were  lunatic,  and  those  that 
had  the  palsy,  and  he  healed  them.  25.  And 
there  followed  him  great  multitudes  of  people, 
from  Galilee,  and  from  Decapolis,  ana  from 
Jerusalem,  and  from  Judea,  and  from  beyond 
Jordan. , 

The  news  that  a  foreign  hakeem  or  doetor,  was  passing 
through  the  country,  very  soon  was  spread  abroad ;  and  at 
every  halt  our  camp  was  thronged  with  the  sick,  not  only 
of  the  village  near  to  which  we  were  encamped,  but  of  all 
the  surrounding  villages.  Many  came  several  days'  jour- 
ney to  consult  our  doctor,  and  were  brought  to  him  in  spite 
Of  every  diffieulty  and  inconvenience ;  some  came  on  asses, 
bolstered  up  with  cushions,  and  supporte»1  by  their  relations ; 
others  on  camels,  whose  rough  pace  must  have  been  tor- 
ture to  any  one  in  sickness.  It  may  be  conceived  what  a 
misfortune  sickness  must  be  in  a  country  where  there  is  no 
medical  relief,  nor  even  a  wheeled  conveyance  to  seek  re- 
lief when  it  is  at  hand.  The  greatest  credit  is  due  to  the 
medical  gentlemen,  who  were  attached,  not  only  to  our 
embassy,  but  to  all  preceding  embassies,  for  the  charity  and 
humanity  with  which  they  relieved  the  wants  of  these  poor 
people :  they  not  only  distributed  their  medicines  gratis,  but 
they  as  gratuitously  bestowed  their  skill,  their  time,  and 
their  zeal,  for  which,  it  is  grievous  to  sav,  in  very  few  in- 
fHances  did  they  meet  with  corresponding  gratitude."—- 
Mwufia. 


CHAPTER  T. 

Ver.  1.  And  seeing  the  multitudes,  he  went  up 
into  a  mountain :  and  when  he  was  set,  his  di^ 
ciples  came  unto  him. 

M  We  left  our  route  to  visit  the  elevated  mount,  where  k 
*  is  believed  that  Christ  preached  to  his  disciples  that  mem- 
orable sermon,  concentrating  the  sum  and  substance  of 
every  Christian  virtue.  Having  attained  the  highest  point 
of  it,  a  view  was  presented  which,  for  its  grandeur,  ind^ 
pendently  of  the  interest  excited  by  the  different  objects 
contained  in  it,  has  no  parallel  in  the  Holy  Land. 

From  this  situation  we  perceived  that  the  plain,  over 
which  we  had  been  so  long  riding,  was  itself  very  elevated. 
Far  beneath  appeared  other  plains,  one  lower  than  the 
other,  in  that  re^lar  gradation,  concerning  which  obser- 
vations were  recently  made,  and  extending  to  the  snr&ce  of 
the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  or  Sea  of  Galilee.  This  immense 
lake,  almost  equal  in  the  grandeur  of  its  appearance  to  that 
of  Geneva,  spreads  its  waters  over  all  the  lower  territory, 
extending  from  the  northeast  towards  the  southwest,  and 
then  bearing  east  of  us.  Its  eastern  shore  presents  a  sublime 
scene  of  mountains,  extending  towards  the  north  and  south, 
and  seeming  to  close  in  at  either  extremity,  both  towards 
Choraxin,  where  the  Jordan  enters,  and  the  Anion  or 
Campus  iMSi^fMU,  through  which  it  flows  to  tbe  Dead  Sn. 
The  cultivated  plains  reaching  to  its  borders,  which  we  be- 
held at  an  amazing  depth  below  our  view,  resembled,  by 
the  various  hues  their  different  produce  exhibited,  the 
motley  pattern  of  a  vast  carpet.  To  the  north  appeared 
snowy  summits,  towering  beyond  a  series  of  intervenine 
mountains,  with  unspeakable  greatness.  We  considered 
them  as  the  summits  of  Libanus;  but  the  Arabs  belonging 
to  our  ca'ravan  called  the  principal  eminence  Jebel  el  sieh, 
saying  it  was  near  Damascus:  probablv,  therefore,  a  part 
of  the  chain  of  Libanus.  This  summit  was  so  lofty,  that 
the  snow  entirely  covered  the  upper  part  of  it ;  not  lying  in 
patches,  as  I  have  seen  it  during  summer,  upon  the  tops  of 
very  elevated  mountains,  (for  instance,  that  of  Ben  Nevis, 
in  Scotland,)  but  investmg  all  the  higher  part  with  thai 
perfect  white  and  smooth  velvet-like  appearance  which 
snow  only  exhibits  when  it  isverv  deep;  a  striking  spectacle 
in  such  a  climate,  where  the  beholder,  seeking  protection 
from  a  burning  sun,  almost  considers  the  firmament  to  be 
on  fire.  The  elevated  plains  upon  the  mountainous  terri- 
tory, beyond  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake,  are  called 
bv  a  name,  in  Arabic,  which  signifies  The  Wtldemess.  To 
the  southwest,  at  the  distance  of  only  twelve  miles,  we  be- 
held Mount  Tabor,  having  a  conical  forin,  and  standing 
quite  insular,  upon  the  nortnem  side  of  the  plain  of  Esdrae- 
lon.  The  mountain*  whence  this  superb  view  was  present- 
ed, consistsentirely  of  limestone;  the  prevailing  constituent 
of  all  the  mountains  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Pbe> 
nicia,  and  Palestine. 

As  we  rode  towards  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  the  guides 
pointed  to  a  sloping  spot  from  the  heights  upon  our  right, 
whence  we  had  descended,  as  the  place  where  the  miracle 
was  accomplished  by  which  our  Saviour  fed  the  multitude: 
it  is  therefore  called  7^  MuUiplualian  of  Bread  ;  as  (be 
mount  above,  where  the  sermon  was  preached  to  the  disci- 
ples, is  called  The  Mduniain  ofBeatitudes^  from  the  expres- 
sions used  in  the  beginning  or  that  discourse.  This  pan  of 
the  Holy  Land  is  veryfull  of  wild  animals.  Antelopes 
are  in  great  number,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  these 
beautlM  quadrupeds  in  their  natural  state,  feeding  aroang 
the  thistles  and  tall  herbage  of  these  plains,  and  oounding 
before  us  occasionally  as  we  disturbed  them.  The  Ian 
now  continued  in  view  upon  our  left.  The  wind  rendered 
its  surface  rou^h,  and  called  to  mind  the  situatioD  of  oar 
Saviour's  disciples,  when,  in  one  of  the  small  vesseb 
which  traverse  these  waten,  they  were  tossed  in  a  sioim, 
and  saw  Jesus,  in  the  fourth  watch  of  the  night,  walking  to 
them  upon  the  waves.  Matt.  xiv.  34.  Often  as  this  aabfed 
has  been  painted,  combining  a  number  of  cireumsetanca 
adapted  for  the  representation  of  so'ilimity,  no  artist  has 
been  aware  of  the  uncommon  grandeur  of  the  scenery, 
memorable  on  account  of  the  transaction.  The  lake  d 
Gennesareth  is  surrounded  by  objects  well  calculated  to 
heighten  the  solemn  impression  made  by  such  a  picture: 
and,  independent  of  the  local  feelings  likely  to  be  excited 
in  Its  contemplation,  affords  one  of  the  most  alrikmg  pra» 
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pacts  in  the  Hol}r  Land.  Tt  is  by  comparison  alone  that 
any  doe  coDception  of  the  appearance  it  presents  can  be 
convened  to  the  minds  of  those  who  have  not  seen  it :  and, 
speaking  of  it  comparatively,  it  may  be  described  as  longer 
and  finer  than  any  of  onr  Camberland  and  Westmoreland 
lakes,  alihongh,  perhaps,  it  yields  in  majesty  to  the  stupen- 
dous features  of  Loch  Lomond,  in  Scotland.  It  does  not 
possess  the  vastness  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  although  it  much 
resembles  it  in  particular  points  of  view.  The  lake  of 
Locarno,  in  Italy,  comes  nearest  to  it  in  point  of  picturesque 
beauiv,  althoufl[h  it  is  destitute  of  any  toing  similar  to  the 
islands  b^r  which  that  majestic  piece  of  water  is  adorned. 
It  is  inferior  in  magnitude,  ana,  perhaps,  in  the  height  of 
its  surrounding  mountains,  to  the  lake  Asphaltites ;  but  its 
broad  and  extended  surface,  covering  the  bottom  of  a  pro- 
found valley,  environed  by  lofty  and  precipitous  eminences, 
added  to  the  impression  of  a  certain  reverential  awe  under 
which  evenr  Christian  pilgrim  approaches  it,  give  it  a 
character  of  dignity  unparalleled  by  any  similar  scenery. 
— Clarkb. 

Sitting  was  the  proper  postnre  of  masters  or  teachers. 
The  form  in  which  the  master  and  his  disciples  sat,  is  thus 
described  by  Maimonides :  **  The  master  sits  at  the  head, 
or  in  the  chief  place,  and  the  disciples  before  him  in  a  cir- 
cuit, like  a  crown ;  so  that  they  all  see  the  master,  and  hear 
his  words.  The  master  may  not  sit  upon  a  seat,  and  the 
scholars  upon  the  ground ;  bat  either  all  upon  the  earth,  or 
upon  seats.  Indeed  from  the  beginning,  or  formerly,  the 
master  used  to  sit,  and  the  disciples  to  stand ;  but  before  the 
destruction  of  the  second  temple,  all  used  to  teach  their  dv^ 
ciples  sitting.'' — Burdkr. 

Ver.  2.  And  he  opened  his  mouth  and  taught 
them. 

Some  have  made  impertinent  pbservatiotu  respecting 
this  mode  of  expression ;  he  tppened  his  mouth.  Wnen  the 
Hindoos  speak  of  a  king,  or  a  priest,  or  the  gods,  as  giving 
instructions  or  commands,  they  use  the  same  form  of 
speech.  But  the  word  which  is  used  to  denote  the  opening 
of  a  door,  or  of  any  thing  which  requires  to  be  unfolded,  is 
never  applied  to  the  opening  of  the  mouth  of  a  beautlAil 
or  dignified  speaker.  For  of  that  action  in  hira,  they  say, 
his  mouth  maUara-kurratkHf  i.  e.  blossomed ;  the  flower  un- 
folded itself:  and  there  were  its  fair  teints,  and  promised 
firnits.    So  the  Redeemer  opened  his  mouth,  and  taught 

them,  sHying. — Roberts. 

• 

Ver.  13.  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth :  but  if  the 
salt  have  lost  his  savour,  wherewith  shall  it  be 
salted  ?  it  is  thenceforth  good  for  nothing,  but 
to  be  cast  out,  and  to  be  trodden  under  foot  of 
men. 

Our  Lord's  supposition  of  the  salt  losing  its  savour  is  il- 
lustrated by  Mr.  Manndrell,  who  tells  us,  that  in  the  Valley 
of  Salt  near  Gkbul,  and  about  four  hours' joumev  from 
Aleppo,  there  is  a  small  precipice,  occasioned  by  the  con- 
tinual taking  away  of  the  salt.  "  In  this,"  savs  he,  "  you 
may  see  how  the  veins  of  it  lie.  I  broke  a  piece  of  it,  of 
which  the  part  was  exposed  to  the  rain,  son,  and  air,  though 
it  had  the  sparks  and  particles  of  salt,  yet  had  perfectly  lost 
its  savour.  The  innermost,  which  had  been  connected  to 
the  rock,  retained  its  savour,  as  I  found  by  proof."— Bor- 

OBR. 

Ver.  18.  For  verily  I  say  unto  you,  Till  heaven 
and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no 
wise  pass  nrom  the  law,  till  all  be  AilfiUed. 

Tt  has  been  thought  that  this  refers  to  one  of  those  ducts, 
dashes,  or  comers  of  letters,  which  distinguish  one  letter 
ttom  another,  and  nearly  resemble  each  other.  Other  per* 
sons  have  apprehended  'that  it  refers  to  one  of  those  little 
strokes  in  the  tops  of  letters,  which  the  Jews  call  crowns  or 
spikes,  in  which  they  imagined  great  mysteries  were  con- 
tained. There  were  some  persons  among  them  who  made 
it  their  business  to  search  into  the  meaning  of  every  leuer, 
and  of  every  one  of  these  little  horns  or  pricks  that  were 
upon  the  top  of  them.  To  this  custom  Cnrist  is  here  sup^ 
nosed  to  refer. — Burdkr. 


Ver.  29.  And  if  thy  right  eye  offend  tnee',  pluck 
it  out,  and  cast  it  from  thee :  for  it  is  profitable 
for  thee  that  one  of  thy  members  should  perish, 
and  not  that  thy  whole  body  should  be  cast 
into  hell. 

This  metofkor  is  in  common  use  to  this  dajr  i  hence  people 
say  of  any  tning  which  is  valuable, "  It  is  hke  my  tMulutka-' 
kan**  i.  e.  right  eye !  '*  Yes,  yes,  tnat  child  is  the  right  eye 
of  his  father."  "I  can  never  give  up  that  lady ;  she  is  my 
ri0kt  eve."  "  That  fellow  forsake  his  sins !  never;  they  are 
his  right  eye."  "  True,  true ;  I  will  pull  out  my  right  eye." 

-^ROBERTB. 

Ver.  36.  Neither  shalt  thou  swear  by  #iy  head, 
because  thou  canst  not  make  one  hair  white  or 
black. 

It  was  very  common  among  the  Orientals  to  swear  by  the 
head  or  the  life  of  the  king.  Joseph,  improperhr  yielding 
to  the  fashion  of  the  country,  swore  by  the  life  of  Pnaraofa ; 
and  this  oath  is  still  used  in  various  regions  of  the  East 
According  to  Mr.  Han  way,  the  most  sacred  oath  among 
the  Persians  is  by  the  head  of  the  kin^ :  and  "rhevenot 
asserts,  that  to  swear  by  the  king's  head  is.  in  Persia,  more 
authentic,  and  of  greater  credit,  than  if  toey  swore  by  all 
that  is  most  sacred  in  heaven  and  upon  earth.  In  the 
time  of  our  Lord,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  common  prac- 
tice among  the  Jews  to  swear  by  this  form ;  for,  said  he 
to  the  multitudes,  "Neither  shalt  thou  swear  l^  thy  head, 
because  thou  canst  not  make  one  hair  white  or  black."— 
Paxton. 

Ver.  40.  And  if  any  man  will  sue  thee  at  the  law, 
and  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thp  cloak 
also. 

The  laws  of  Moses  prohibited  the  taking  or  keeping  in 
pledge  certain  indispensable  articles,  such  as, 

1.  **  The  upper  garment  of  the  poor,  which  served  him 
also  by  night  ror  a  blanket,"  Exod.  xxii.  25, 26.  Deut.xxiv. 
12, 13.  If  taken  as  a  pledee,  it  was  to  be  restored  to  him 
before  sunset ;  "  for,"  says  Moses,  or  rather  Qod  by  Moses, 
**  it  is  his  only  covering,  in  which  he  in  wraps  his  naked 
body.  Under  what,  then,  shall  he  sleep  1  If  he  cries  for 
it  unto  me,  I  will  hearken  unto  him ;  for  I  am  merciful." 
The  better  to  understand  this  law,  we  must  know,  that  the 
upper  garment  of  the  Israelites  {simia  rhow)  was  a  large 
square  piece  of  cloth,  which  they  threw  looselv  over  them, 
and  which  by  the  poor  was  also  used  for  a  hlanket  or  cover- 
let to  their  beds.  Dr.  Shaw,  in  his  travels  through  Barba- 
2,  has  given  the  best  description  of  it,  under  its  modem 
rabic  name,  hyke.  It  might  be  laid  aside  in  the  daytime^ 
and,  in  fact,  in  walking  it  was  so  troublesome,  that  labour- 
ing people  preferred  being  clear  of  it.  and  were  then,  what 
the  ancients  so  often  call  naJced.  When  they  had  to  walk, 
they  tucked  it  together,  and  hung  it  over  their  shoulder. 
By  night. it  was  indispensable  to  the  poor  manibr  a  cover- 
injz^:  at  least,  it  was  at  the  risk  of  his  health,  and  even  his 
li£,  by  exposure  to  the  cold,  if  he  wanted  it :  for  in  south- 
em  climates  the  nights,  particularly  in  the  summer,  are  ex« 
tremely  cold. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  above-quoted  law  of  Moses 
concerning  the  upper  garment  had,  by  a  very  strange  mis- 
construction, in  process  of  time,  given  a  handle  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  claim  m  the  highest  degree  absurd.  It  is  merely 
of  pledge  that  Moses  speaks ;  ana  the  natural  meaning  of 
the  law  is  that  no  one  would  leave  his  under  garment  in 
pledge,  ami  eo  naked  from  the  presence  of  his  creditor  with 
what  he  haa  borrowed;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
might  be  frequent  eases  where  a  man,  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  his  health,  having  pledged  his  upper  garment,  must 
lie  all  night  without  a  covering.  He,  therefore,  enacted 
the  law  in  favour  of  the  latter,  and  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  say  a  word  about  the  former.  But  when  the  Jews 
came  to  regulate  their  procedure  solely  by  the  letter  of  his 
law,  as  that  made  no  mention  of  the  under  garment,  so  in 
the  time  of  Christ,  we  find  cruel  creditors  claim ir^  tne  un- 
der garment  of  their  debtors;  but,  at  the  same  time,  ouite 
conscientiously  leaving  with  them  the  upper  one,  which 
Moses  had  expressly  privileged.    This  I  infer  firom  » 
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age  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  which  though  in  itself 
olscure,  receives  great  light  from  a  comparison  with  Exod. 
zxii.  25, 96,  and  from  the  conjecture  above  stated,  apon  it: 
."  Whoever  will  go  to  law  with  thee,  and  take  thy  (xirMva) 
w^der  garment,  let  him  have  thy  (i/ianov)  upper  one  also/ 
Matt.  V.  40.  If  a  man  went  to  law  with  another,  and  was 
determined  to  accept  of  nothing  else  in  pajrment  but  the 
very  shirt  off  his  back,  he  must  have  conceived  that  he 
could  uige  a  legal  right  to  it,  or  at  least  the  resemblance  of 
one;  cr  that  else  his  complaint,  instead  of  bein^  admitted 
by  any  court,  would,  without  their  once  citing  his  adversa- 
ry, be  dismissed  as  futile.  We  must  suppose  a  court  to  be 
incredibly  eorrapt  and  imprudent,  if  we  can  doubt  this. 
Now,  that  a  person,  to  whom  I  am  nothing  indebted,  should 
urge  a  claim  to  my  under  aarment,  is  what  I  can  scarcely 
compreh^d.  The  case,  therefore,  which  Christ  puts,  is 
most  probably  this :  "  I  have  borrowed  from  some  one,  and 
as  I  cannot  pay,  my  hard-hearted  creditor,  with  the  help  of 
the  law,  means  k>  strip  me  of  my  clothes.  To  my  upper 
garment  he  can  put  in  no  claim,  becanse  it  is  privileged  by 
Moses ;  and  therefore  he  directs  his  attack  against  my  un- 
der garment,  which  I  wear  over  my  naked  body.  Here, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  jufftmitiii^,  as  it  is  called,  is,  no  doubt, 
in  favour  of  my  creditor;  but,  on  the  other,  perhaps  the 
highest  equity,  and  even  humanity  itself,  pleads  for  me.** 
In  this  case,  the  admonition  of  Jesus  is  to  tnis  effect :  "  So 
far  should  it  be  from  yonr  desire  to  act  unjustly,  or  mani- 
fest exasperation,  and  vow  revenge  against  a  cruel  creditor, 
that,  if  your  under  garment  does  not  suffice  to  pay  him,  you 
ought  to  give  him  even  the  upper  one,  although  he  could 
not  get  it  oy  any  judicial  decree." — Michaxus. 

Ver.  41.  And  whosoever  shall  compel  thee  to  go 
a  mile,  go  with  him  twain. 

Our  Lord  in  this  pasfage  refers  to  the  angari,  or  Persian 
messengers,  who  haa  the  ro^al  authoritv  for  pressing  horses, 
ships,  and  even  men,  to  assist  them  in  the  business  on  which 
they  were  employed.  In  the  modem  government  of  Persia 
there  are  officers  not  unlike  the  ancient  angari,  called 
ckapparSf  who  serve  to  carry  despatches  between  th«  court 
and  the  provinces.  When  a  chappar  sets  out,  the  master 
of  the  horse  fumbbes  him  with  a  single  horse,  and  when 
that  is  weary,  he  dismounts  the  first  mm  he  meets,  and 
takes  his  horse.  There  is  no  pardon  for  a  traveller  who 
should  refuse  to  let  a  chapper  have  his  horse,  nor  for 
anv  other  who  should  deny  nim  the  best  horse  in  nis  stable. 
(Uanway.)— BuRPKR. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Ver.  3.  But  when  thou  doest  alms,  let  not  thy  left 
hadd  know  what  thy  right  hand  doeth. 

The  rigJU  hand  always  dispenses  gifts,  because  "  it  is 
more  honourable  than  the  other ;"  the  leA  hand,  therefore, 
was  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  charities  of  the  other,  t. «. 
there  was  to  be  no  ostentation ;  to  be  perfect  secrecv.  The 
Hindoos  say  of  things  which  are  not  to  be  revealed.  "The 
left  ear  is  not  to  hear  that  which  went  into  the  right,  nor 
the  right  to  be  acquainted  with  that  which  was  heard  by 
the  leA."~RoBBRTs. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Samaritan  priest  desired  me, 
on  parting,  to  express  our  mutual  good-will,  was  by  an  ac- 
tion, than  which  there  is  not  one  more  common  in  all  the 
Levant.  He  put  the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand  parallel 
to  that  of  his  lefl,  and  then  rapidly  rubbed  them  together, 
while  I  wa«  expected  to  do  the  same,  repealing  the  words, 
jKi,  fiii !  that  is,  "  right,  right ;"  or,  in  common  acceptation, 
"  together,  together."  It  is  in  this  manner  that  persons  ex- 
X  press  their  consent  on  all  occasions ;  on  concluding  a  bar- 
gain, on  engaging  to  bear  one  another  company,  and  on 
even  kind  of  friendly  agreement  or  good  understanding. 

May  not  this  serve  to  explain  the  phrase  in  Matt.  vi.  3 : 
"  Let  not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand  doeth  1" 
that  is,  "  Let  not  thy  heart  consent  to  its  own  good  thoughts, 
with  a  sinful  self-applause."  So  much  is  said  in  the  Old 
Testament  of  speaking  with  the  eyes,  hands,  and  even 
feel,  that  it  is  scarcely  understood  by  Englishmen.  They 
should  see  the  expressive  and  innumerable  gesticulations 
u(  foreigners  when  they  converse :  many  a  question  is  an- 
swered, and  many  a  significant  remark  c^veyed,  by  even 
children,  who  learn  this  language  much  sooner  than  their 


mother-tongue.  Perhaps  the  expression  of  Solomon,  that 
the  wicked  man  speakeiA  wiik  his  feei^  (Prov.  vL  13»)  may 
appear  more  natural,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  modeoi 
sitting  on  the  ground  in  the  Elast  brings  the  feet  into  view, 
nearly  in  the  same  direct  line  as  the  hands;  the  whole  body 
crouching  down  together,  and  the  hands,  in  Act,  cften  resu 
ing  upon  the  feeL--JowBTT. 

Ver.  5.  Aod  when  thou  pra^est,  thou  shalt  not 
be  as  the  hypocrites  are :  for  they  love  to  pray 
standing  in  the  synagogues,  and  m  the  comers 
of  the  streets,  that  they  may  be  seen  of  men. 
Verily  I  say  unto  you,  They  have  their  n»* 
ward. 

False  religion  has  ever  been  fcmd  of  skavf ;  hence  its  dev- 
otees have  assumed  a  greater  appeavnce  of  sanctity  to 
make  up  the  deficiency  of  real  worth.  Pebaps  few  systems 
are  so  replete  with  the  show  of  religion  as  mndooism.  lis 
votaries  may  be  seea  in  every  street  with  uplifted  hands,  or 
bespattered  bodies;  there  they  are  standing  before  every 
temple,  making  their  prostrations  or  repealing  their  pray- 
ers. Nor  are  the  Mohammedans,  with  all  their  boasting,  a 
whit  the  better.  See  them  when  the  sun  is  going  down, 
spreading  their  garments  on  the  ground,  on  which  they  are 
about  to  kneel,  and  say  their  prayers.  They  bow  down  to 
the  earth,  and  touch  it  with  their  forehead ;  and  then  arise, 
putting  their  hands  above  their  heads,  with  the  fingers 
pqintin^  to  the  clouds ;  and  now  they  bnng  them  lower,  in 
a  supplicating  position,  and  all  the  time  Iceep  muttering 
their  prayers ;  again  they  kneel,  and  again  touch  the  eann 
with  their  forehead,  and  all  this,  without  paving  any  appa- 
rent attention  to  those  who  pass  that  way. — RosERTa. 

Such  a  practice  as  here  intimated  by  our  Lord  was  prob- 
ably eommon  at  that  time  with  those  who  were  fond  of 
ostentation  in  their  devotions,  and  who  wished  to  engage 
the  attention  of  others.  It  is  evident  that  the  practice  was 
not  confined  to  one  pUce,  since  it  may  be  traced  in  different 
nations.  We  have  an  instance  of  it  related  by  Aaron  HilL 
in  his  Travels:  "  Such  Turks  as  at  the  common  hours  of 
prayer  are  on  the  road,  or  so  employed  as  not  to  find  con- 
venience to  attend  the  mosques,  are  still  obliged  to  execute 
that  duty :  nor  are  they  ever  known  to  fail,  whatever  biud- 
ness  they  are  then  about,  but  pray  immediately  when  the 
hour  alarms  them,  in  that  very  place  they  chance  to  stand 
on :  insomuch  that  when  a  janizary,  whom  yon  have  to 
guard  vou  up  and  down  the  city,  hears  the  notice  which  is 
given  nim  from  the  steeples,  he  will  turn  about,  stand  still, 
and  beckon  with  his  hand,  to  tell  his  charge  he  must  have 
patience  for  a  while;  when,  taking  out  his  handkerchief,  be 
spreads  it  on  the  mnndj  sits  cross-legged  thereupon,  and 
says  his  prayers,  though  m  the  open  market^  which  having 
ended,  he  leaps  brisklv  up,  salutes  the  person  whom  he  un- 
dertook to  convey^  and  renews  his  journey  with  the  mild  ex- 
pression otghellj  joknmmm,  gkett,  or,  come,  dear,  f<dlow  me." 
It  mav  be  proper  to  add,  that  such  a  practice  as  this  is  gen* 
end  tnroughout  the  East.^BoRDBa. 

Ver.  19.  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  ap- 
on earth,  where  moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt, 
and  where  thieves  break  through  and  steal 

"  At  Pondicherrjr,'*  says  Bartolomeo,  "  I  met  with  an 
incident  which  excited  my  astonishment  I  had  pot  ray 
effecut  into  a  chest  which  stood  in  my  apartment,  and  being 
one  dav  desirous  of  taking  out  a  book,  in  order  to  amuse 
mysen  with  reading,  as  soon  as  I  opened  the  chest,  I  dis- 
covered in  it  an  innumerable  multitude  of  what  are  imprnh 
erly  called  whlte-ants.  The  appellation,  termites,  from  the 
Latin  systematic  name,  terroes.  Is  better.  There  are  vari- 
ous kinds  of  them,  but  only  in  warm  countries,  which  are 
all  equally  destructive,  and  occasion  great  devastation.*, 
not  only  m  soear-plaatations,  but  also  among  furniture 
and  clothes  in  habitations.  When  I  examined  the  different 
articles  in  the  chest,  I  observed  that  these  little  animals  bad 
perforated  my  shirts  in  a  thousand  places,  and  gnawed  lo 
pieces  my  books,  my  girdle,  my  amice,  and  my  shoef. 
They  were  moving  in  columns,  each  behind  the  other:  and 
each  carried  away  in  its  month  a  figment  of  my  eoecti 
which  were  more  than  half  destroyed."  (Baitolomeo.y' 
CamcA  BnucA. 
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Yer.  20.  But  lay  up  for  yoaraelTes  treasures  in 
heaven,  where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  cor- 
rupt, and  where  thieves  do  not  break  through 
nor  steal. 

Bee  on  Job  97.  la 

Yer.  26.  Behold  the  fowls  of  the 'air:  for  they 
sow  not,  neither  do  they  reap,  nor  gather  into 
bams ;  yet  your  heavenly  Father  f<^eth  them. 
Are  ye  not  much  better  than  they  ? 

Does  a  person  who  has  lost  his  situation  complain,  from 
a  fear  of  the  fiitare ;  it  is  said  to  him,  by  way  of  comfort. 
"  Look  at  the  birds  and  beasts,  have  the^  anv  situations  1 
Do  they  sow  or  reap  1  Who  sustains  the  frog  in  the  stone  1 
or  the  germ  in  the  egg  1  or  the  fetns  in  the  womb  1  or  the 
worm  which  the  wasp  encloses  in  its  house  of  clay  1  Does 
not  the  Lord  support  all  these  1  and  wiU  he  not  help  yon  1" 

— ROBSRTS. 

Yer.  27.  Which  of  you  by  taking  thought  can 
add  one  cubit  unto  his  stature? 

This  form  of  speech  is  sometimes  nsed  to  humble  those 
of  high  pretensions ;  thus,  a  man  of  low  caste,  who  has  be- 
come rich,  and  who  assumes  authority  over  his  better-bom, 
though  poor  neighbours,  will  be  asked,  "  What !  has  your 
money  made  you  a  cubit  higher  1"  t.  e.  in  the  scale  of 
being.  Is  a  man  ambitions  of  raising  in  society :  a  person 
who  wishes  to  annoy  him,  puts  his  finger  on  nis  elbow, 
and,  showing  that  part  to  the  tip  of  the  middle  dinger,  asks, 
"  Friend,  will  you  ever  rise  thus  much,  (a  cnbit,Y  after  all 
your  cares  V*  "  Yes,  yes,  the  low-caste  thinks  himself  a 
cubit  taller,  because  he  has  got  the  favour  of  the  king." — 

ROBSBTS. 

Yer.  28.  And  why  take  ye  thought  for  raiment? 
Consider  the  lilies  of  tlie  field  how  they  grow ; 
they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin. 

The  lily  of  the  field  sometimes  appears  with  unrivalled 
magnificence.  This  remark  is  justified  by  the  following 
statement  of  Mr.  Salt,  Voyage  to  Abyssinia :  "  At  a  few 
miles  from  Adowa,  we  discovered  a  new  and  beautiful 
species  of  amaryllis,  which  bore  from  ten  to  twelve  spikes 
of  bloom  on  each  stem,  as  large  as  those  of  the  belladonna, 
springing  from  one  common  receptscle.  The  general  col- 
oar  of  the  corolla  was  white,  and  every  petal  was  marked 
with  a  single  streak  of  bright  purple  down  the  middle ;  the 
flower  was  sweet  scented,  and  its  smell,  though  much  more 
powerful,  resembled  that  of  the  lily  of  the  valley.  This 
superb  plant  excited  the  admiration  of  the  whole  party ; 
and  it  brought  immediately  to  my  recollection  the  beautiful 
comparison  used  on  a  particular  occasion  by  our  Saviour: 
"  I  say  unto  you,  that  Solomon,  in  all  his  glory,  was  not 
arrayed  like  one  ( f  these."— Bcrdib. 

Yer.  30.  Whc  refore,  if  Grod  so  clothe  the  grass  of 
the  field,  which  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast 
into  the  oven,  shall  he  not  much  more  xlothe 
yon,  O  ye  of  little  fiiith  ? 

The  scarcity  of  fuel  in  the  East  obliges  the  inhabitants 
o  use,  by  turns,  every  kind  of  combustible  matter.  The 
withered  stalks  of'herb^  and  flowers,  the  tendrils  of  the 
vine,  the  small  branches  of  myrtle,  rosemary,  and  other 
plants,  are  all  used  in  heating  their  ovens  and  bagnios. 
We  can  easily  recognise  thi^  practice  in  these  words  of 
our  Lord :  "  Cfonsider  the  lilies  of  the  field  how  they  grow; 
they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin;  and  yet  I  say  unto  you, 
that  Solomon,  in  all  his  glory,  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of 
these.  Wherefore,  if  Qod  s  '*lothe  the  grass  of  the  field, 
which  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  Is  cast  into  the  oven,  shall 
he  not  much  more  clothe  you,  O  ye  of  little  faith  V*  The 
grass  of  the  field  in  this  passage,  evidently  includes  the  li- 
lies of  which  our  Lord  had  just  been  speaking ;  and  by  con- 
i»eqnence  herbs  in  genera] ;  and  in  this  extensive  sense  the 
word  x«F^^  ^  ^^  unfrequently  taken.— Paxton. 


CHAPTER  VIL 
Yer.  3.  And  why  behoklest  thou  the  mote  that  is 
in  thy  brother's  eye,  but  considerest  not  the 
beam  that  is  thine  own  eye  1 

See  on  eh.  33. 94. 

Yer.  6.  Qive  not  that  which  is  holy  unto  the  dogs, 
neither  cast  ye  your  pearls  before  swine,  lost 
they  trample  them  under  their  feet,  and  turn 
again  and  rend  you. 

Similar  language  is  used  to  those  who  speak  on  subjects 
of  a  highly  sacred  nature  before  people  of  gross  mmds. 
*<  What,  are  silk  tassels  to  be  tied  to  the  broom  t  WiU 
you  give  a  beautifbl  flower  to  a  monkey  1  Who  would 
cast  rubies  into  a  heap  of  rubbish  1  What,  are  you  giving 
ambrosia  to  a  dog?"— Robbbtb. 

Yer.  Q.  Or  what  man  is  there  of  you,  whom  if  his 
son  ask  bread,  will  he  give  him  a  stone  7 

"  What  father,  when  his  son  asks  for  sugar-cane,  will 

five  him  the  poison-fruit  1  If  he  asks  a  fish,  will  he  ^ive 
im  a  serpent  V*  This  may  allude  to  the  eel,  which  is  so 
much  like  the  serpent.  Some  have  said,  on  the  parallel 
passage  in  Luke:  '*  If  he  shall  ask  an  egg^  will  he  offer 
him  a  scorpion  V* — "  This  expression  is  used,  because  the 
white  scorpion  is  like  an  egg.  They  might  as  weU  have 
said,  it  is  like  a  whale. — Roberts. 

Yer.  18.  A  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit, 
neither  can  a  corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good  iruit. 

When  people  converse  on  the  good  qualities  of  an  obedi- 
ent son,  It  is  asked,  '*  Will  the  seed  of  the  watermelon 
produce  the  fruit  of  the  bitter  pavaUorkdttil^ — meaning, 
the  father  is  good,  and  tkertfort  the  son  is  the  same.  A 
profligate  son  always  leads  the  people  to  suspect  the  father 
or  grandfather  was  not  what  he  ought  to  have  been. 
"  Yon  talk  to  me  about  that  family :  I  know  them  well;  the 
tree  is  bad,  and  the  fruit  is  the  same." — Roberts. 

Yer.  26.  And  every,  one  that  heareth  these  say- 
ings of  mine,  and  doeth  them  not,  shall  be  liken- 
ed unto  a  foolish  man,  which  built  his  house 
upon  the  sand. 

The  fishermen  of  Bengal  baild  their  huts  in  the  drv 
season  on  the  beds  of  sand,  from  which  the  river  has  retiree. 
When  the  rains  set  in,  which  they  often  do  very  suddenly, 
accompanied  with  violent  northwest  winds,  the  water  pours 
down  m  torrents  from  the  mountains.  In  one  night  multi- 
tudes of  these  huts  are  frequently  swept  away,  and  the 
place  where  they  stood  is  the  next  morning  undiscoverable. 
(Ward's  View  of  the  Hindoos.) 

*'  It  so  happened,  that  we  were  to  witness  one  of  the 
greatest  calamities  that  have  occurred  in  Egypt  in  the 
recollection  of  any  one  living.  The  Nile  rose  this  season 
three  feet  and  a  half  above  the  highest  mark  left  by  the 
former  inundation,  with  uncommon  rapidity,  and  carried 
off  several  villages,  and  some  hundreds  of  their  inhabitants. 
I  never  saw  any  picture  that  could  give  a  more  correct 
idea  of  a  deluge  than  the  valley  of  the  Nile  in  this  season. 
The  Arabs  had  expected  an  extraordinary  inundation  this 
year,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  water  in  the  prece- 
ding season ;  but  they  did  not  apprehend  it  would  rise  to 
such  a  height.  Thev  genenrlly  erect  fences  of  earth  and 
reeds  around  their  villages,  to  keep  the  water  from  their 
houses;  but  the  force  of  this  inundation  baffled  all  their 
efforts.  Their  cottages  being  built  of  earth,  could  not 
stand  one  instant  against  the  rnrrent;  snd  no  sooner  did 
the  water  reach  them,  than  it  levelled  them  with  the  ground. 
The  rapid  stream  carried  off  all  that  was  before  it ;  men. 
women,  children,  caUle,  corn,  every  thing  was  wsshen 
away  in  an  instant,  and  left  the  place  where  the  village 
stood  without  anv  thing  to  indicate  that  there  had  evnr 
been  a  house  on  tne  spot."    (Bel7<«ni.>«*BmDra. 
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Yer.  27.  And  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods 
came,  and  the  winds  hlew,  and  beat  apon  that 
house ;  and  it  fell :  and  great  was  the  fall  of  it. 

The  rains,  and  flo6ds,  and  winds  of  an  eastern  monsoon, 
give  a  striking  illastration  of  the  above  passage.  When 
people  in  those  regions  speak  of  the  strength  of  a  house,  it 
&  not  by  saying  it  will  last  so  many  years,  but.  "It  will 
oufastand  the  rams :  it  will  not  be  miured  by  the  floods." 
Houses  built  of  the  best  materials  and  having  deep  founda- 
tions, in  a  few  years  often  yield  to  the  rains  of  a  monsoon. 
At  first,  a  small  crack  appears  in  some  angle,  which  grad- 
ually becomes  larger,  till  the  whole  building  tumbles  to 
the  ground.  And  who  can  wonder  at  this,  when  he  con- 
aiders  the  state  of  the  earth  1  For  several  months  there  is 
not  a  drop  of  rain,  and  the  burning  sim  has  loosened  the 
ground;  when  at  once  the  torrents  descend,  the  chapped 
earth  suddenly  swells,  and  the  foundations  are  moved  by 
the  change.  The  house  founded  upon  a  rock  can  alone 
stand  the  rains  and  floods  of  a  wet  monsoon. — Robebts. 

Ver.  29.  For  he  taught  them  as  one  hiving  au- 
thority, and  not  as  the  scribes. 

When  the  scribes  delivered  anything  to  the  people,  they 
used  to  say,  "  Our  rabbins,  or  oar  wise  men,  say  so."  Such 
as  were  on  the  side  of  Hillel  made  use  of  his  name,  and 
those  who  were  on  the  side  of  Shammai  made  use  of  his. 
Scarcely  ever  would  they  venture  to  say  any  thing  as  of 
themselves.  But  ChrisT  spake  boldly,  of  himself,  and  did 
not  go  about  to  support  his  doctrine  by  the  testimony  of  the 
elders. — Gill. 

CHAPTER  VIIL 

Ver.  20.  And  Jesus  saith  unto  him.  The  foxes 

have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests ; 

but  the  Son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his 

head.     • 

Listen  to  that  poor  man  who  is  stating  his  case  to  a  rich 
man;  he  pathetically  laments  his  forlorn  condition^  and 
says,  "  Ah !  sir,  even  the  birds  have  their  nests,  but  I  have 
not  so  much  as  (hey." — RoasaTS. 

Ver.  28.  And  when  he  was  come  to  the  other 
side,  into  the  country  of  the  Gere^esenes,  there 
met  him  two  possessed  with  devils,  coming  out 
of  the  tombs,  exceeding  fierce,  so  that  no  man 
might  pass  by  that  way. 

"  As  I  was  not  induced  to  accept  the  oflers  made  me  to  re- 
main at  Tiberias,  I  left  it  early  the  following  morning,  the 
11th  of  September,  coasted  the  lake,  and  trod  the  ground 
celebrated  for  the  miracle  of  the  unclean  spirit  driven  by 
our  Saviour  among  the  swine.  The  tombs  still  exist  in  the 
form  of  caverns,  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  that  ri%  from  the 
shore  of  the  lake ;  and  from  their  wild  appearance  may 
well  be  considered  the  habitation  of  men  exceeding  fierce, 
poss^sed  by  a  devil :  they  extend  at  a  distance  for  more 
than  a  mile  from  the  present  town."  (Light's  Travels  in 
Egypt.)  "  From  this  tomb  we  went  to  a  stiU  more  perfect 
one,  wnich  was  entirely  cleared  out,  and  now  used  as  a 
private  dwelling.  Though  the  females  of  the  family  were 
within,  we  were  allowed  to  enter,  and  descended  by  a  flight 
of  three  stepSj  there  being  either  a  cistern  or  a  deep  sepul- 
chre on  the  right  of  this  descent.  The  portals  ana  archi- 
trave were  here  perfectly  exposed ;  the  ornaments  of  the 
)atter  were  a  wreath  ana  open  flowers ;  the  door  also  was 
divided  by  a  studded  bar,  and  panelled,  and  the  ring  of  the 
knocker  remained,  though  the  knocker  itself  had  been  bro- 
ken off,  the  door,  which  was  of  the  same  size  and  thick- 
ness as  those  described,  traversed  easily  on  its  hinges,  and 
we  were  permitted  to  open  and  close  it  at  pleasure.  The 
tomb  was  about  eight  feet  in  height,  on  the  mside,  as  there 
was  the  descent  of  a  steep  step  from  the  stone  thretshold  to 
the  floor.  Its  size  was  about  twelve  paces  square ;  but  as 
BO  Jght  was  received  into  it  except  by  the  door,  we  could 
Bot  see  whether  there  was  an  inner  chamber,  as  in  some  of 
be  others.  A  perfect  sarcophagus  still  remained  within, 
and  this  was  now  nsed  by  tne  family  as  a  chest  for  com 


and  other  provisions :  ao  that  this  violated  smulchre  of  the 
dead  had  thus  become  a  secure,  a  cool,  ana  a  convenient 
retreat  to  the  living  of  a  diflerent  race."  (Buckingham.) 
These  buiying«gronnds  frequently  aflford  shelter  to  the 
weary  traveller  when  overtaken  by  the  night ;  and  their 
recesses  are  also  a  hiding-place  for  thieves  and  murderers, 
who  sally  out  from  thence  to  commit  their  Auctutnal  depre- 
dations.   (Forbes.)— BuRDKB. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Ver.  9.  And  as  Jesus  passed  forth  from  thence, 
he  saw  a  man  named  Matthew,  sitting  at  the 
receipt  of  custom  :  and  he  saith  unto  him.  Fol- 
low me.     And  he  arose  and  followed  hioL 

The  publicans  had  houses  or  booths  built  for  them  at 
the  foot  of  bridges,  at  the  mouth  of  rivers,  and  by  the  sea- 
shore, where  they  took  toll  of  passengers  that  went  to  and 
fVo.  Hence  we  read  of  the  tickets  or  seals  of  the  poblicaiis, 
which,  when  a  man  had  paid  toll  on  one  side  of  a  river, 
were  given  him  by  the  publican  to  show  to  him  that  sat 
on  the  other  side,  that  it  might  appear  he  had  paid.  On 
these  were  written  two  great  letters,  larger  than  those  in 
common  use.^OiLL. 

'  Arriving  at  Persepolis,  Mr.  Morier  observes,  "  here  is  a 
station  of  rahdars,  or  toll-gatherers,  appointed  to  levy  a  toll 
upon  kafilehs,  or  caravans  of  merchants;  and  who,  in 
general,  exercise  their  office  with  so  much  brutality  and 
extortion  as  to  be  execrated  by  all  travellers.  The  coUec* 
tions  of  the  toll  are  farmed,  consequently  extortion  ensues ; 
and,  as  most  of  the  rahdars  receive  no  other  emolument 
than  what  they  can  exact  over  and  above  the  prescribed 
dues  from  the  traveller,  their  insolence  is  accounted  for, 
and  a  cause  sufficiently  powerful  is  given  for  their  inso- 
lence on  the  one  hand,  and  the  detestation  in  which  they 
are  held  on  the  other.  Baj-gah  means  the  place  of  tribute : 
it  may  also  be  rendered  the  receipt  of  custom ;  and,  per- 
haps, it  was  from  a  place  like  this  that  our  Saviour  called 
Matmew  to  follow  him.''— Buaosa. 

Yer.  15.  And  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Can  the 
children  of  the  bride-chamber  mourn,  as  long  as 
the  bridegroom  is  with  them  ?  but  the  days  will 
come,  when  the  bridegroom  shdl  be  taken  from 
them,  an4  then  shall  they  fest. 

Does  a  man  look  sorry  when  he  ought  to  rejoice,  has  be 
become  rich,  has  he  been  greatly  honoured,  has  a  dear 
friend  come  to  see  him,  has  he  become  the  father  of  a 
male  child,  and  does  he  still  appear  dejected,  it  is  asked, 
*'  What,  do  people  weep  in  the  house  of  marriage  %  Is 
it  a  funeral  or  a  weddmg  you  are  ffoing  to  celebrate  1" 
Does  a  person  go  to  cheer  his  friend,  he  says,  on  entering 
the  house,  "  I  am  come  this  day  to  the  house  of  marriage.'^ 

— ROBIRTS. 

Ver.  17.  Neither  do  men  put  new  wine  into  old 
bottles:  else  the  bottles  break,  and  the  wine 
runneth  out,  and  the  bottles  perish :  but  they 
put  new  wine  into  new  bottles,  and  both  are 
preserved. 

The  eastern  bottle,  called  turwUhe,  is  made  of  the  raw 
hide  of  an  animal,  consequently,  when  any  fermenting 
liquor  is  put  into  it,  the  skin  being  comparatively  green, 
distends  itself  to  the  swelling  of  the  liquor.  Bat,  should 
the  bottle  have  been  previously  stretched  by  the  same 
process,  then  it  must  burst  if  put  to  a  second  trial,  b^ 
cause  it  cannot  yield  to  the  new  pressure  of  fermentation.-^ 

ROBERIV. 


Ver.  20.  And  behold,  a  woman  which  was 
eased  with  an  issue  of  blood  twelve  years,  came 
behind  Atei,  and  touched  the  hem  of  his  gar- 
ment 

The  Jewish  mantle  or  upper  garment  was  considered  as 
consisting  of  four  quarters,  called  in  the  oriental  idiom 
wings.    Every  wing  contained  one  comer,  whereat  was 
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sd^ended  a  tnft  of  threadfl  or  strings.. which  they  called 
cpwrc^v.  Numbi  X7. 37.  Dent  xzii  13.  What  are  there 
called  fringes  are  those  stringSi  and  the  foar  quarters  of 
the  restare  are  the  four  comers.  As  in  the  first  of  the  pas- 
sages ahove  referred  to,  they  are  mentioned  as  servina  to 
make  them  remeniber  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  to 
do  them,  there  «ras  conceived  to  he  a  special  ^acredness  in 
them,  which  must  have  j>robably  led  the  woman  to  think 
(>f  touching  that  part  of  his  garment,  rather  than  any  other. 
Camfbkll. 

Yen  23.  And  when  Jesus  came  into  the  ruler's 
house,  and  saw  the  minstrels  and  the  people 
making  a  noise. 

In  Egypt,  the  lower  class  of  people  call  in  women,  who 
play  on  the  labour,  and  whose  ousmess  it  is^  like  the  hired 
moomers  in  other  countries,  to  sing  elegiac  airs  to  the 
sound  of  that  instrument,  which  they  accompany  with  the 
most  frightful  distortions  of  their  limbs.  These  women 
attend  the  corpse  to  the  erave,  intermixed  with  the  female 
relations  and  iriends  of  the  deceased,  who  commonly  have 
their  hair  in  the  utmost  disorder,  their  heads  covered  wiih 
dust,  their  faces  daubed  with  indigo,  or  at  least  rubbed 
with  mud,  and  howling  like  maniacs.  Such  were  the 
minstrels  whom  our  Lord  found  in  the  house  of  Jairus. 
inakinff  so  great  a  noise  round  the  bed  on  which  the  dead 
body  of  his  daughter  lay.  The  noise  and  tnmult  of  these 
retained  mourners,  and  the  other  attendants,  appear  to  have 
liegun  immediately  afler  the  person  expired.  '*  The  mo- 
ment," says  Chardin,  "  any  one  returns  from  a  long  jour- 
ney, or  dies,  his  family  burst  into  cries  that  may  be  heard 
twenty  doors  off:  and  this  Is  renewed  at  different  times,  and 
continues  many  aays,  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  passions. 
Especially  are  these  cries  long  and  frightful  in  the  case  of 
death,  for  the  mourning  is  right  down  despair,  and  an  image 
ofhell." 

The  longest  and  most  violent  acts  of  mourning  are  when 
they  wash  the  body;  when  they  perfume  it;  when  they 
carry  it  out  to  be  interred.  Ininng  this  violent  outcry, 
the  greater  pkti  even  of  the  relations  do  not  shed  a  single 
tear.  While  the  funeral  procession  moves  forward,  with 
the  violent  wailing  of  the  females,  the  male  attendants  en- 
gage in  devout  singing.  It  is  evident  that  this  sort  of 
mouminaand  lamentation  was  a  kind  of  art  among  the 
Jews :  *'  Wailing  shall  be  in  the  streets ;  and  they  shall 
call  euch  as  are  skilful  of  lamentation  to  wail."  Mourners 
are  hired  at  the  obsequies  of  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans, 
AS  in  former  times.  To  the  dreadful  noise  and  tumult  of 
(he  hired  mourners,  the  following  passage  of  Jeremiah  in- 
disputably refers,  and  shows  the  custom  to  be  derived  from 
a  very  remote  antiquity :  "  Call  for  the  mourning  women 
that  they  may  come ;  and  semi  for  cunning  women,  that 
they  may  come,  and  let  them  make  haste,  and  take  up  a 
wailing  for  us,  that  our  eyes  may  run  down  with  tears,  and 
our  eyelids  gush  oat  with  waters."— Paxton. 

CHAPTER  X. 
Yer.  9.  Provide  neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  brass 
in  your  purses. 

Clothed  as  the  eastern  people  were  with  long  robes,  air- 
dies  were  Indispensably  necessary  to  bind  together  their 
flowina  vestments.  They  wera  worn  about  the  waist,  add 
properly  confined  their  loose  garments.  These  girdles, 
^wv(a,  were  so  contrived  as  to  be  used  for  purses;  and  they 
are  still  so  worn  in  the  East.  Dr.  Shaw,  speaking  of  the  dress 
of  the  Arabs  in  Barbary,  says,  '*  The  girdles  oftbese  people 
are  usually  of  worsted,  very  artfully  woven  into  a  varietv  of 
figures,  and  made  to  wrap  several  times  about  their  bodies. 
One  end  of  them  being  doubled  and  sewed  along  the  edges, 
serves  them  for  a  purse,  agreeable  to  the  acceptation  of  the 
word  <<ui"f  in  the  holy  scripture."  The  Roman  soldiers 
used  in  like  manner  to  carry  their  money  in  their  girdles. 
Whence  in  Horace,  aui  ztmam  perdidU^  means  one  who 
had  lost  his  purse.  And  in  Aulus  Oellius,  C.  Gracchus  is 
Introduced,  saying,  those  girdles  which  I  carried  out  full 
of  money,  I'hen  I  went  from  Rome,  I  have  at  my  return 
t**ta  the  pre  once  brought  home  empty,— Burdsr. 

Vet,  10   Nor  scrip  for  ffour  journey,  neither  two 


coats,  neither  shoes,  nor  yet  staves*  (for  the 
worknum  is  worthy  of  his  meat.) 

Though  the  hospitality  of  the  Arabs  be  general,  and  not 
confined  to  the  superior  classes,  yet  we  are  not  to  suppose 
that  it  admits  of  imposition^  or  is  without  proper  bounds. 
Of  this  we  have  a  manifest  mstance  in  the  directions  of  our 
Lord  to  the  apostles,  Matt.  x.  11.  To  send  a  couple  of 
hearty  men  with  appetites  good,  and  rendered  even  Keen, 
by  the  effect  of  travelling—to  send  two  such  to  a  family, 
barely  able  to  meet  its  own  necessities — havine  no  provis- 
ion of  bread— or  sustenance  for  a  day  beforenand,  were 
to  press  upon  indigence  beyond  the  dictates  of  prudence,  or 
the  permission  of  Christian  charity.  Our  Lord,  therefore, 
commands  his  messen^^rs — ^*  Into  whatsoever  city  or  town 
ye  enter,  inquire  who  m  it  is  worthv  ^  and  there  abide  till 
ye  go  thence."  "  Worthy,**  l^ioj,  this  has  no  reference  to 
moral  worthiness;  our  Lord  means  suitable g  to  whom 
your  additional  board  for  a  few  days  wfll  be  no  inconve- 
nience—^ubstanual  man.  And  this  is  exactlv  the  import 
of  the  same  directions,  ^ven  Luke  x.  5,  6 :  "  Into  wnat- 
ever  trikia — house-establishment  on  a  respectable  scale — 
residence  affording  accommodation  for  strangers,  (the  Aos- 
pitalia  of  the  Latins,)  ve  enter,  in  the  same  oikia  lemain: 

§0  not  from  oikia  to  otibia,  m  search  of  superior  avcommo- 
ations ;  though  it  may  happen  that  after  you  have  been 
in  a  town  some  days,  you  may  hear  of  a  more  wealthy  in- 
dividual, who  could  entertain  you  better.  No;  in  the 
same  house  remain,  eating  and  arinking  such  things  as 
they  give; — whatever  is  set  before  yon.*'  The  same 
inference  is  deduced  from  the  advice  of  the  apostle  John 
to  the  lativ  ElecU,  (3  Epistle  10.)  "  If  there  come  any  to 
you,  and  bring  not  this  doctrine,  receive  him  not  into  your 
ffikia."  She  was,  therefore,  a  person  of  respectability,  if 
not  of  rank ;  mistress  of  a  household  establishment,  on  a 
scale  proper  for  the  exercise  of  Christian  benevolence  in  a 
convenient  and  suitable  manner— of  liberal  heart,  and  of 
equally  liberal  powers. 

Whoever  has  well  considered  the  difficulties  to  which 
travellers  in  the  East  are  often  exposed  to  procure  supplies, 
or  even  sufficient  provisions  to  make  a  meal,  will  perceive 
the  propriety  of  these  directions.  Although  it  was  one 
sign  of  the  Messiah's  advent,  that  to  the  poor  the  gospel 
was  preached,  yet  it  was  not  the  Messiah'spurpoee  to  add 
to  the  difficulties  of  any  man's  situation.  He  supposes  that 
a  family-man,  a  housekeeper,  might  be  without  bread, 
obliged  to  borrow  ftrom  a  friend,  to  meet  the  wants  of  a 
single  traveller,  (Luke  xi.  5,  *'  I  have  nothing  to  set  before 
him,")  no  uncommon  case ;  but,  if  this  were  occasioned  by 
real  penury,  the  rights  of  hospitalitv,  however  conaenial  to 
the  manners  of  the  people,  or  to  tne  feelings  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  however  urgent,  must  be  waived.— Tatlob  in 
Calmet. 

Ver.  12.  And  when  ye  come  into  a  house,  salute  it. 

When  the  priests  or  pand&rams  go  into  a  house,  they 
sometimes  sin^  a  verse  or  blessing ;  at  other  times  the  priest 
stretches  out  his  right  hand,  and  says  aloud, "  dserrdMam," 
i.  e.  blessing. — Robbrtb. 

Ver.  25.  It  is  enough  for  the  disciple  that  he  he 
as  his  master,  and  the  servant  as  his  lord :  if 
they  have  called  the  master  of  the  house  Beel- 
zebuh,  how  much  more  shiUl  they  call  them  of 
his  household  ? 

It  is  supposed  that  this  idol  was  the  same  with  Baal-zebud, 
the  Ay-goit  worshipped  at  Ekron.  (2  Kings  i.  2^^  and  who 
had  his  name  changed  afterward  oy  the  Jews  to  Baal-zebul, 
the  dung-god :  a  title  expressive  of  the  \;tmost  contempt. 
Among  the  Jews  it  was  held,  in  a  manner,  for  a  matter  of 
religion  to  reproach  idols,  and  to  give  them  odious  names: 
and  among  the  ignominious  ones  oestowed  upon  them,  the 

Seneral  and  common  one  was  zebul,  dung,  or  a  dunghill, 
fany  names  of  evil  spirits,  or  devils,  occur  in  the  Talmud. 
Among  all  the  deviis,  they  esteemed  him  the  worst,  the 
prince  of  the  rest,  who  ruled  over  idols,  and  by  whom  ora 
cles  and  miracles  were  given  forth  among  the  heathen. 
This  demon  they  called  Baal-zebul. — Burdbb. 

Ver.  42.  And  whosoever  shall  give  to  drink  unto 


MATTHEW. 
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one  of  these  little  ones,  a  cap  of  cold  waier  only, 
in  the  name  of  a  diaciple,  verily,  I  say  unto 
you,  he  shall  in  no  wise  loae  his  reward. 

In  the  eastern  coantries,  a  cnp  of  water  was  a  considera- 
ble object  In  India,  the  Hindoos  ^  sometimes  a  great 
way  to  fetch  it.  and  then  boil  it,  that  it  may  do  the  less  hart 
to  travellers  when  thev  are  hot ;  and  after  that,  they  stand 
from  morning  till  nignt  in  some  great  road,  where  there  is 
neither  pit  nor  rivulet,  and  offer  it  in  honour  of  their  god, 
to  be  drank  by  all  passen^rs.  This  necessary  woric  of 
charity,  in  these  hot  coontnes,  seems  to  have  been  practised 
by  the  more  pious  and  hnmane  Jews.  (Asiatic  Miscella- 
ny.}—Buaosa. 

CHAPTER  XI. 
Yer.  8.  But  what  went  ye  out  for  to  see?    A 
man  clothed  in  soA  raiment?     Behold,  they 
that  wear  soft  clothing  are  in  king's  houses. 

Persons  devoted  to  a  life  of  ansteriur,  commonly  wore  a 
dress  of  coarse  materials.  John  the  Efapttst,  we  are  told  in 
the  sacred  volame,  was  clothed  in  a  garment  of  camel's 
hair,  with  a  broad  leathern  girdle  about  his  loins.  It  is  a 
circumstance  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  finest  and  most 
elegant  shawls,  which  constitute  so  essential  a  part  of  the 
Turkish  dress,  and  are  worn  by  persons  in  tne  highest 
ranks  of  life,  are  iabricated  of  camel's  hair.    These  nn- 

Suestionably  belong  to  the  "  soft  raiment"  worn  b;^  the  resi- 
ents  in  the  palaces  of  eastern  kings.  But  it^  is  evident  that 
the  inspired  writer  intends,  by  the  remark  on  the'dre^  of 
John,  to  direct  our  attention  to  the  meanness  of  his  auire. 
"  Wnat  went  ye  out  for  to  see  1  a  man  clothed  in  soft  rai- 
ment 1  Behold,  they  that  are  in  king's  houses  wear  soft 
clothing;"  but  the  garments  of  John  were  of  a  very  differ- 
ent kind.  It  is,  indeed,  sufficiently  apparent,  that  the  in- 
'  habitants  of  the  wilderness,  where  John  spent  his  days  before 
be  entered  upon  his  ministry,  and  other  thinly  settled  dis- 
tricts, manufactured  a  stuff,  m  colour  and  texture  somewhat 
resembling  our  coarse  hair-cloths,  of  the  hair  which  fell 
from  their  camels,  for  their  own  immediate  use,  of  which 
the  raiment  of  tkat  venerable  prophet  consisted.  In 
the  same  manner,  the  Tartars  of  modem  times  work  up 
their  camel's  hair  into  a  kind  of  felt,  which  serves  as  a 
covering  to  their  tents,  although  their  way  of  life  is  the  very 
reverse  of  easv  and  pompous.  Like  the  austere  herald  of 
the  Saviour,  the  modem  dervises  wear  garments  of  the 
same  texture,  which  thev,  too,  gird  about  their  loins  with 
great  leathern  ffirdles.  "Elijah,  the  Tisbbite,  seems  to  have 
worn  a  habii  or  camel's  hair,  equally  mean  and  coarse;  for 
he  is  represented  in  our  translation  as  a  ''hairy  man," 
which  perhaps  ought  to  be  referred  to  his  dress,  and  not  to 
his  person. — Pixton. 

Yer.  16.  But  whereunto  shall  I  liken  this  gene- 
ration ?  It  is  like  unto  children  sitting  in  the 
markets,  and  calling  unto  their  fellows. 

It  was  the  custom  of  children  among  the  Jews,  in  their 
sports,  to  imitate  what  they  saw  done  bj  others  upon  great 
occasions,  and  particularly  the  customs  m  festivities,  where- 
in the  musician  beginning  a  tune  on  his  instrument,  the 
company  danced  to  his  pipe.  So  also  in  funeraU,  wherein 
the  women  beginning  tne  mournful  song,  (as  the  prafaea 
of  the  Romans/}  the  rest  followed  lamenting  and  beating 
J\eir  breasts.  These  things  the  children  acted  and  person- 
ated in  the  streets  in  play,  and  the  rest  not  following  the 
leader  as  usual,  gave  occasion  to  this  speech :  "  We  nave 
piped  unto  you,  and  ye  have  not  danced ;  we  have  mourned 
unto  you,  and  ye  have  not  lamented."— Buiidbr. 

Ter.  16.  But  whereunto  shall  I  liken  this  gene- 
ration ?  It  is  like  unto  children  sitting  in  the 
markets,  and  calling  unto  their  fellows,  17.  And 
eaying,  We  have  piped  unto  you,  and  ye  have 
not  danced ;  we  have  mourned  unto  you,  and 
ire  have  not  lamented. 

The  ftaoeral  procession  was  attended  by  professional 
viourners,  eminently  skilled  in  the  an  of  lamentation,  whom 


the  friends  and  relatloDs  of  the  deceased  hired,' to 
them  in  expressing  their  sorrow.  They  began  the  cereiiMV 
ny  with  the  striduTous  voices  of  old  women,  who  strove,  bj 
their  doleful  modulations,  to  extort  grief  from  thoae  that 
were  present.  The  children  in  the  streets  through  which 
they  passed,  often  suspended  their  sports,  to  imitate  the 
sounds,  and  joined  with  equal  sincerity  in  the  lamentatiooa. 

— PlXTON. 

CHAPTER  XII. 
Ver.  27.  And  if  I  by-Beelzehuh  cast  out  devils* 
hy  whom  do  your  children  cast  them  out  7 
therefore  they  shall  be  your  judges. 

The  universal  opinion  in  the  East  is,  that  devils  have  the 
power  to  enter  into  and  take  possession  of  men,  in  the  same 
sense  as  we  understand  it  to  have  been  the  case,  as  de- 
scribed bv  the  sacred  writers.  I  have  often  seen  the  poor 
objects  who  were  believed  to  be  under  demoniacal  influ- 
ence, and  certainly,  in  some  instances,  I  found  it  no  easy 
matter  to  account  for  their  conduct  on  natural  principles, 
I  have  seen  them  writhe  and  tear  themselves  in  the  most 
frantic  manner :  thev  burst  asunder  the  cords  with  which 
they  were  bouna,  and  fell  on  the  ground  as  if  dead.  At  one 
time  they  are  silent,  and  again  most  vociferous ;  they  dash 
with  fur^  among  the  people,  and  loudly  pronounce  their 
imprecauons.  But  no  sooner  does  the  exorcist  come  for- 
ward, than  the  victim  becomes  the  subject  of  new  emotions; 
he  stares,  talks  incoherently,  si^hs,and  falls  on  thegroond; 
and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  is  as  calm  as  any  who  are 
around  him.  Those  men  who  profess  to  eject  devils  are 
frightful-looking  creatures,  and  are  seldom  associated  with, 
except  in  the  discbarge  of  their  official  duties.  It  is  a  fact, 
that  they  affect  to  eject  the  evil  spirits  by  their  princt  oj 
devils.  Females  are  much  more  subject  to  those  afiections 
than  men ;  and  FVidaf  is  the  day  of  all  others  on  which  they 
are  most  liable  to  be  attacked.  I  am  fully  of  opinion  that 
nearly  all  their  possesnont  would  be  removed  by  medicine, 
or  by  arguments  of  a  more  tangible  nature.  Not  long  agok 
a  young  female  was  said  to  be  under  the  influence  of  an  evil 
spirit,  but  the  father^  being  an  nnbeUeverf  tcok\  large  broom 
and  began  to  beat  bis  daughter  in  the  most  unmerciftil  man* 
ner.  After  some  time  the  spirU  cried  aloud,  "  Do  not  heol 
me,  do  not  heal  me**  and  took  its  departure !  There  is  a 
fiend  called  ffootkanif  which  is  said  to  take  great  delight  in 
entering  little  children ;  but  the  herb  called  pa^manUm  is 
then  administered  with  great  success  I— Robsbts. 

Ver.  42.  The  queen  of  the  south  shall  rise  tip  in 
the  judgment  with  this  generation,  and  snaU 
condemn  it :  for  she  came  from  the  utteimost 
parts  of  the  earth  t^  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solo* 
mon ;  and  behold,  a  greater  than  Solomon  it 
here. 

This  is  spoken  in  allusion  to  a  custom  among  the  Jews 
and  Romans,  which  was.  for  the  wimesses  to  rise  from  their 
seats  when  tney  accused  criminals,  or  gave  any  evidence 
against  them. — Burdbi. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

Ver.  25.  But  while  men  slept,  his  enemy  came 
and  sowed  tares  among  the  wheat  and  went 
his  way* 

Strang  as  it  may  appear,  this  is  still  literally  done  in  the 
East.  See  that  lurking  villain,  watching  for  the  time  when 
his  neighbour  shall  plough  his  field ;  he  carefully  marks 
the  period  when  the  work  has  been  finished,  and  goes  in 
the  night  following^  and  casts  in  what  the  natives  call  the 
pandinellUf  i.  e.  pig  paddy ;  this  being  of  rajrid  growth, 
springs  up  before  the  good  seed,  and  scatters  itsetf  before 
the  other  can  be  reapM,  so  that  the  poor  owner  of  the  field 
will  be  for  years  beiore  he  can  get  rid  of  the  troublesome 
weed.  But  there  is  another  noisome  plant  which  these 
wretches  cast  into  the  ground  of  those  they  hate,  called  pe- 
rvm-pirandi^  which  is  more  destructive  to  vegetation  tl^ 
any  other  plant.  Has  a  man  purchased  a  field  out  of  the 
hands  of  another,  the  ofllended  person  sajrs,  "  I  will  plant 
the  perwn-pirandi  in  his  grounds." — Robcrtb. 
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Vet  31.  Another  parable  put  he  forth  unto  them, 
saying.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  to  a 
grain  of  mostard-aeed,  which  a  man  took,  and 
sowed  in  his  field :  32.  Which  indeed  is  the 
least  of  all  seeds :  but  when  it  is  grown,  it  is 
the  greatest  among  herbs,  and  becometh  a  tree, 
so  that  the  birds  of  the  air  come  and  lodge  in 
the  branches  thereof. 

The  account  which  our  Lord  gave  of  the  mnaturd-tree, 
recorded  in  the  gospel  of  Matthew,  has  often  excited  the 
ridicule  of  unbelievers,  or  incurred  their  pointed  condem- 
nation :  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  to  a  grain  of  mus- 
tard seed,  which  a  man  took  and  sowed  in  his  field;  which 
indeed  is  the  least  of  all  seeds,  but  when  it  is  grown,  it  is 
the  greatest  among  herbs,  and  becomes  a  tree,  so  that  the 
birds  of  the  air  come  and  lodge  in  the  branches  of  it.''  We 
behold  no  such  mustard-trees  in  this  countiy,  sav  the  ene- 
mies of  revelation,  therefore  the  description  of  Christ  must 
be  erroneous.  But  the  consequence  will  not  follow,  till  it 
is  proved  that  no  such  trees  exist  in  anv  part  of  the  world. 
This  parable  of  the  mustard-tree  was  aelivered  in  a  public 
assembly,  every  individual  of  which  was  well  acquainted 
with  it ;  many  of  them  were  the  avowed  enemies  of  our 
Lord,  and  would  have  gladly  seized  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
pacing  him  to  the  scorn  of  the  multitude,  if  ne  had  commit- 
ted anv  mistake.  The  silent  acauiescence  of  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees  affords  an  irrefragable  proof  that  his  descrip- 
tion is  perfectly  correct.  They  knew  that  the  same  account 
of  that  plant  more  than  once  occurs  in  the  writin&s  of  their 
fathers.  In  the  Babylonish  Talmud,  a  Jewish  rabbi  writes, 
that  a  certain  man  of  Sichem  had  bequeathed  him  by  his 
father  three  boughs  of  mustard:  one  of  which  broken  off 
from  the  rest  yielded  nine  kabs  of  seed,  and  the  wood  of  it 
was  sufficient  to  cover  the  potter's  house.  Another  rabbi, 
in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  says,  he  had  a  stem  of  mustard 
in  his  garden,  into  which  he  could  climb  as  into  a  f^-tree. 
AAer  making  ever^  reasonable  allowance  for  the  hyper- 
bolical terms  in  which  these  Talmudical  writers  indulged, 
they  certainly  referred  to  real  appearances  in  nature ;  and 
no  man  will  pretend  that  it  was  any  part  of  their  design  to 
justify  the  Saviour's  description.  But  the  birds  of  the  air 
9  might  certainly  lod^  with  ease  among  the  branches  of  a 
tree  that  was  sufiicientlv  strong  to  sustain  the  weight  of  a 
man.  The  fact  asserted  by  our  Lord  is  stated  in  the  clear- 
est terms  bv  a  Spanish  historian,  who  says,  that  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Chili,  in  South  America,  the  mustard  grows  to  the 
size  of  a  tree,  and  the  birds  lodge  under  itsahacte,  and  build 
their  nests  in  its  branches.— Paxton. 

Ver.  44.  Again,  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like 
unto  treasure  hid  in  a  field;  the  which  when  a 
man  hath  found,  he  hideth,  and  for  joy  thereof 
ffoeth  and  selleth  all  that  he  hath,  and  buyelh 
Uiat  field. 

No  practice  was  more  common  than  that  of  hiding  trea- 
sures m  a  field  or  garden,  becalise  the  people  had  not  any 
place  of  safety  in  which  to  deposiie  their  riches,  and  because 
their  rapacious  rulers  were  sure  to  find  some  pretext  for 
accusation  against  them,  in  order  to  get  their  money. 
Hence  men  of  great  property  affected  poverty,  and  walked 
about  in  mean  apparel,  in  order  to  deceive  their  neighbours, 
and  hence  came  the  practice  of  hiding  their  treasures  in 
the  earth.  In  the  book  of  fate,  called  Sof^cL-Tkevan  SasU- 
rd<ii,the  following  question  occurs  many  times:  **  Will  the 
buried  things  be  found  1"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there 
are  immense  treasures  buried  in  the  East  at  this  day.  Not 
long  ago  a  toddy  drawer  ascended  a  palmirah-tree  to  lop 
off  the  upper  branches,  when  one  of  them  in  falling  stncir 
in  the  ground.  On  taking  out  that  branch,  he  saw  some- 
thing yellow;  he  looked,  and  found  an  earthem  vessel  full 
of  gold  coins  and  other  articles.  I  rescued  three  of  the  coins 
from  the  crucible  of  the  goldsmith,  and  what  was  my  sur- 
prise to  find  on  one  of  them,  in  ancient  Cfreek  characters, 
hmob-€bryza.  About  two  years  ago  an  im  mense  hoard  was 
found  at  Putlam,  which  must  have  been  buried  for  seven. 
tges.~  Roberts. 

Ter.  55.  Is  not  this  the  ea? penter's  aon  f  is  not 
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his  mother  called  Mary?  and  his  brethren, 
James,  and  Joses,  and  Simon,  imd  Judas? 

See  on  Mark  6. 3. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 
Ver.  7.  Whereupon  he  promised  with  an  oath  to 
give  her  whatsoever  sne  would  ask. 

In  the  East  it  is  customary  for  public  dancers,  at  festi- 
vals in  great  houses,  to  scdicit  from  the  company  they  hava 
been  entertaining,  such  rewards  as  the  spectators  may 
choose  to  bestow.  These  usually  are  small  pieces  of  money, 
which  the  donor  sticks  on  the  face  of  the  performer.  A 
favourite  dancer  will  have  her  face  covered  wiih  such 
presents.  **  Shah  Abbas,  being  one  dav  drunk,  gave  a  wo- 
man that  danced  much  to  his  satisfaction,  the  fairest  hhan 
in  all  Ispahan,  which  was  not  yet  finished,  but  wanted  little. 
This  hhan  yielded  a  great  revenue  to  the  king,  to  whom  it 
belonged,  in  chamber-rents.  The  nazar  having  put  him  in 
mind  of  it  next  morning,  took  the  freedom  to  tell  him  that 
it  was  unjustifiable  prodigality ;  so  the  king  ordered  to  give 
her  a  hundred  tomans,  with  which  she  was  forced  to  be 
contented."    (Thevenot.)— Bubdeb. 

Ver.  26.  And  when  the  disciples  saw  him  walk- 
ing on  the  sea,  they  were  troubled,  saying,  It 
is  a  spirit;  and  they  cried  out  for  fear. 

The  Hindoos  have  to  do  with  so  many  demons,  gods, 
and  demigods,  it  is  no  wonder  they  live  in  constant  dreaa 
of  their  power.  There  is  not  a  hamlet  without  a  tree,  or 
some  secret  place,  in  which  evil  spirits  are  not  believed  to 
dwell.  Hence  the  people  live  in  constant  fear  of  those 
sprites  of  darkness,  ana  nothing  buMhe  most  pressing  ne* 
cessity  will  induce  a  man  to  go  abroad  after  the  sim  hai 
gone  down.  See  the  unhappj  wight  who  is  obliged  to  go 
out  in  the  dark ;  he  repeats  his  incantations  and  touches  his 
amulets,  he  seizes  a  firebrand  to  keep  off  the  foes,  and 
begins  nis  journey.  He  ^oes  on  with  gentle  step,  he 
listens,  and  asain  repeats  his  prayers;  should  he  hear  the 
rustling  of  a  leaf,  or  the  moaning  of  some  living  animal, 
he  gives  himself  up  for  lost.  Has  he  worked  himself  up 
into  a  state  of  artificial  courage,  he  begins  to  sing  and 
bawl  aloud, "  to  keep  his  spirits  up."  But,  after  all  his 
eflforts,  his  heart  will  not  beat  with  its  wonted  ease  till  he 
shall  have  gained  a  place  of  safety.  I  was  once  sitting, 
after  sunset,  under  a  large  banyan-tree,  (Jicus  rtligiosa^) 
when  a  native  soldier  oassed  that  way.  He  saw  me  in  the 
shade,  and  immediately  began  to  cry  aloud,  and  beat  his 
breaUf  and  ran  off  iu  the  greatest  consternation.  That 
man  had  conducted  himself  bravely  in  the  Kandian  war. 
but  his  courage  fled  when  in  the  presence  of  a  supposea 
spirit.  On  another  occasion,  having  to  go  to  some  islands 
to  distribute  tracts,  and  having  determined  when  to  return, 
I  directed  my  servant  to  bring  my  pony  to  a  certain  point 
of  land,  where  I  intended  to  disembark.  Accordingly, 
when  I  had  finished  my  work,  I  returned  in  a  little  canoe, 
and  saw  my  pony  and  the  boy  in  the  distance.  But  the 
sun  baring  gone  down,  the  unfortunate  fellow,  seeing  us 
indistinctly,  thought  we  were  spiriis :  he  mounted  the  pony 
and  galloped  off  with  all  speed,  leaving  me  to  my  medita- 
tions on  a  desolate  beach.  "  They  were  troubled,  saying, 
It  is  a  spiriL"— Roberts. 

CHAPTER  XV. 
Ver.  2.  Why  do  thy  disciples  transgress  the  tra- 
dition of  the  elders  ?  for  they  wash  not  their 
hands  when  they  eat  bread. 

No  Hindoo  of  good  caste  will  eat  till  he  has  washed 
his  hands.  Thus,  however  numerous  a  company  may  be. 
the  guests  never  commence  eating  till  they  have  peribrtctn 
that  necessary  ablution. — Robebts. 

Ver.  4.  For  Qod  commanded,  saying,  Honbur 
thy  father  and  mother:  and  he  that  curseth 
father  or  mother,  let  him  die  the  death.  5.  But 
ye  say,  Whosoever  shall  say  to  his  fether  or  hi$ 

'  mother,  liisR  gift,  by  whatsoever  thou  mightusi 


ma'tthew. 
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be  profited  by  me:  6.  Ax.  1  honour  not  his 
fiither  or  his  mother,  he  shall  be  free.  Thus 
have  ye  made  the  commandment  of  God  of 
none  effect  by  your  traditi(XL 

By  the  term  cursing,  we  are  here  to  understand,  not 
onlv  what  may  be  peculiarly  so  termed,  that  is,  imprecating 
eyil  on  a  parent,  bnt  proliably  all  rud€  and  reproachful 
language  used  towards  him ;  at  least,  the  Hebrew  word 
y>p,  (to  which  I  cannot  find  any  German  term  altogether 
eqairalent;  and  the  Latin,  maUdiceref  which  more  nearly 
resembles  it,  has  rather  a  wider  range  of  signification,) 
would  seem  to  comprehend  as  much,  accordinjEcto  the  com- 
mon usage  of  the  language.  An  example  of  this  crime, 
and,  indeed,  one  altogether  in  point,  is  given  by  Christ,  in 
Matt.  XV.  4—6,  or  Mark  vii.  d— 13.  where  be  upbraids  the 
Pharisees  with  their  giving,  from  their  deference  to  human 
traditions  and  doctrines,  such  an  exposition  of  the  divine 
law,  as  converted  an  action,  which,  bv  the  law  of  Moses, 
would  have  been  punished  with  death,  into  a  vow,  both 
obligatory  and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God.  It  seems 
that  it  was  then  not  uncommon  for  an  undntifnl  and  de- 
generate son,  who  wanted  to  be  rid  of  the  burden  of  sup- 
porting his  parents,  and,  in  his  wrath,  to  turn  ihem  adrift 
upon  the  wide  world,  to  say  to  his  father  or  mother,  "  Kor- 
ban,  or,  Be  that  Korban  (consecrated)  which  I  should  ap- 
propriate to  thy  support ;  that  is,  Every  thing  wherewith  I 
mi^ht  ever  aid  or  serve  thee,  and,  of  course,  every  thing, 
which  I  ought  to  devote  to  thy  relief  in  the  days  of  help- 
less old  age,  I  here  vow  unto  God."  A  most  abominable  vow 
indeed  t  and  which  God  would,  unquestionabljr,  as  little 
approve  or  accept,  as  he  would  a  vow  to  commit  adultery 
or  sodomy.  And  jret  some  of  the  Pharisees  pronounced  on 
rach  vows  this  strange  decision ;  that  they  were  absolutely 
obligatory,  and  that  the  son  who  uttered  such  words,  was 
bound  to  abstain  from  contributing,  in  the  smallest  article, 
to  the  behoof  of  his  parents;  because  every  thilig  that 
should  have  been  so  appropriated,  had  become  consecrated 
to  God,  and  could  no  longer  be  applied  to  their  use,  without 
sacrilege  and  a  breach  of  his  vow.  But  on  this  exposition, 
Christ  not  only  remarked,  that  it  abrogated  the  fifth  com- 
mandment, but  he  likewise  added,  as  a  counter-doctrine, 
that  Moses,  their  own  legislator,  nad  expressly  declared, 
thatttc  9tan  who  cursed  Jdiker  or  mother  deserved  to  die. 
Now,  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  curse  his  parents  more 
eiTectnally,  than  by  a  vow  like  this,  when  he  Interprets  it 
with  such  rigour,  as  to  prechide  him  fhnn  doing  any  thing 
in  future  for  their  benent.  It  is  not  imprecating  upon  them 
a  curse  in  the  common  style  <if  curses,  which  but  evapo- 
rate into  air,  because  neither  the  devU^  nor  the  UghPning^ 
are  wont  to  be  so  obsequious  as  to  obey  our  wishes  everv 
time  we  call  upon  the  one  to  <alv,  or  the  other  to  strike  deady 
onr  adversaries :  bnt  it  is  fulfilling  the  curse,  and  making 
it  to  all  intents  and  purposes  efifeetual. — Micriblis. 

Yer.  28.  Then  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  her, 
O  woman,  great  is  thy  faith  1  be  it  unto  thee 
even  as  thou  wilt  And  her  daughter  was 
made  whole  from  that  very  hour. 

The  sex,  on  all  common  occasions,  are  always  addressed 
with  this  distinctive  appellation.  Thus  people  in  going 
along  the  road,  should  they  have  to  speak  to  a  female,  say, 
wtamish£f  1.  e.  woman,  hear  me.  The  term  sometimes  is 
expressive  of  affection  *,  but,  generally,  it  is  intended  to 
convey  an  intimation  of  wealmess  and  contempt. — Robektb. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 
Ver.  19.  And  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  kep  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven :  and  whatsoever  thou 
shalt  bind  on  earth,  shall  be  bound  in  heaven : 
and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth,  shall 
be  loosed  in  heaven. 

As  stewards  of  a  great  &mily,  especially  of  the  royal 
household,  bore  a  key,  probably  a  golden  one,  in  token 
of  their  oflice,  the  phrase  of  giving  a  person  the  key  nat- 
urally grew  into  an  expression  of  raising  him  to  great 
I«ywer.  (Comp.  Is.  xxii.  5S,  with  Rev.  iii.  7.)  This  was 
wUh  peculiar  propriety  applxesble  to  the  stewards  of  the 


mysteries  of  God.  (1  Cor.  iv.  1.)  Peter's  opening  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  as  bein|^  the  first  that  preached  it  both 
to  &e  Jews  and  to  the  Gentiles,  may  be  considered  as  an 
illnstration  of  this  promise ;  but  it  is  more  fully  explained 
by  the  power  of  Innding  and  loosing  afterward  mentioned. 
— BcRDsa. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

Ver.  1.  And  after  six  days  Jesus  taketh  Peter, 

James,  and  John  his  brother,  and  bringeth  them 

up  into  a  high  motmtain  apart,  2.  And  was 

transfigured  before  them :  ana  his  face  did  shine 

as  the  sun,  and  his  raiment  was  white  as  the 

light 

Mount  Tabor,  or  Thabor,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is 
a  caicareoos  mountain  of  a  conical  form,  entirely  detached 
from  any  neighbouring  mountain :  it  stands  on  one  side  of 
the  ^reat  plain  of  E^raelon.  The  sides  are  rugged  aod 
precipitous,  and  covered  to  the  summit  with  the  most  beau- 
tiful  shrubs  and  flowers.  Here  Barak  was  encamped  when, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  prophetess  Deborah,  he  descended 
with  ten  thousand  men,  ana  discomfited  the  host  of  Sisera. 
(Judg.  iv.  6,  Ajc.)  And,  long  afterward,  Hosea  reproach- 
ed the  princes  of  Israel  and  the  priests  of  the  golden  calvesL 
with  having  "  been  a  snare  in  Mizpeh  and  a  net  spread 
upon  Tabor,**  (Hos.  v.  1,)  doubtless  referring  to  the  altars 
and  idols  which  were  here  set  up;  and  on  this  "high 
mountain  apart"  the  transfiguration  of  Jesus  Christ  is  gen- 
erally believed  to  have  taiten  place.  (Matt.  xvii.  1,  2.) 
Tabor  is  computed  to  be  about  a  mile  in  height.  To  a 
person  standing  at  its  foot,  it  appears  to  terminate  in  a 
point :  but,  on  reaching  the  top,  ne  is  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  an  oval  plain,  abSut  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  its  great- 
est length,  covered  with  a  bed  of  fenile  soil  on  the  west, 
and  having  en  its  eastern  side  a  mass  of  ruins,  apparently 
the  vestiges  of  churches,  grottoes,  and  strong  walls,  ail 
decidedly  of  M>me  antiquity,  and  a  few  appearing  to  be  the 
works  or  a  very  remote  age.  The  Hon.  Capt.  Fitzmaurice, 
who  visited  this  mountam  in  February,  1833,  states  that  he 
saw  the  ruins  of  a  verv  ancient  church,  built  over  the  spot 
where  the  transfiguration  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place. 

The  prospects  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Tabor  are 
singularly  delightful  and  extensive.  On  the  northwest,  a 
says  Mr.  Buckingham,  (whose  graphic  description  has 
been  confirmed  by  subsequent  travellen*,)  "  we  had  a  view 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  whose  blue  surface  filled  up  an 
open  space  left  by  a  downward  bend  in  the  outline  or  the 
western  hUlsr  to  the  west-northwest  a  small  portion  of  its 
waters  were  seen ;  and  on  the  west,  aniin,  the  slender  line 
of  the  distant  horizon  was  Just  perceptible  over  the  range  of 
land  near  the  seacoast.  From  the  west  to  the  south,  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon  extended  over  a  vast  space,  being  bound- 
ed on  the  south  by  a  range  of  hills  generallv  considered  to 
be  Hermon,  whose  dews  are  poetically  celebrated,  (PsaL 
cxxxiii.  3,)  and  haviog  in  the  same  direction,  nearer  the 
foot  of  Tabor,  the  springs  of  Ain-el-Sherar,  which  send 
a  perceptible  stream  through  its  centre,  and  form  the  brook 
Kishon  of  antiquity.  From  the  southeast  to  the  east  is  the 
plain  of  Galilee,  being  almost  a  continuation  of  Esdraekn, 
and,  like  it,  appearing  to  be  highly  cultivated.  Beneath 
the  range  of  Hermon  is  seated  Endor,  famed  for  the  witch 
who  raised  the  ghost  of  Samuel,  (1  Sain.  xxviii.)and  Nain, 
eanally  celebrated  as  the  place  at  which  Jesus  raised  to 
lire  the  only  son  of  a  widow,  and  restored  him  to  his 
afflicted  parent.  The  range  which  bounds  the  eastern  viev 
is  thougnt  to  be  the  *  mountains  of  Qilboa,'  so  fiital  to  Saul, 
(1  Sam.  xxxi.)  The  Sea  of  Tiberias,  or  Lake  of  Gen> 
nesareth,  is  clearly  discovered  towards  the  northeast,  and 
somewhat  ftinher  m  this  direction  is  pointed  out  the  village 
of  Saphet,  ancientlv  named  Bethnlia,  the  city  alluded  tc 
by  Jesus  Clhrist  in  his  divine  sermon  on  the  oioant,  from 
which  it  is  also  ver^  conspicuous. 

"  The  rest  of  this  glonoos  panorama  oomprekeiids  the 
sublime  *  Mount  of  Beatitudes,' upon  which  that  memorable 
sermon  was  delivered,  together  with  the  route  to  Damas* 
cus,  and,  lastly.  Mount  Lebanon,  towering  in  the  baek^ 
ground  in  prodigious  grandeur,  the  summit  of  which  it 
covered  with  perpetual  snow.^'-'HoRiis. 

CHAPTER  XVHL 
Ver.  6.  But  whoso  shall  ofiend  one  of  these  little 
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ooes  which  believe  in  me,  it  were  better  for 
him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about  his 
neck,  and  that  he  were  drowned  in  the  depth  of 
the  sea. 

It  was  a  favourite  punishment  in  ancient  times,  to  tie  a 
large  stone  roand  the  neck  of  a  criminal,  and  then  to  cast 
him  into  the  sea  or  deep  waters.  Thus,  Appe-Murte.  a 
man  of  rank,  was  destroyed  in  this  way.  for  changing  his 
religion,  Budhism,  for  Hindooism.  The  punishment  is 
called  salorfaruchy.  The  millstones  in  the  Blast  are  not 
more  than  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  and  three  inches 
thick,  so  that  there  would  not  be  that  difficulty  which  some 
have  supposed  in  thus  despatching  criminals.  It  is  common, 
when  a  person  is  much  oppressSl,  to  say.  "  I  had  rather 
have  a  stone  tied  round  about  my  neck,  ana  be  thrown  into 
the  sea,  than  thus  suffer."  A  wife  says  to  her  husband. 
*'  Rather  than  beat  me  thus,  tie  a  stone  round  my  neck,  and 
throw  me  into  the  tank."— Roberts. 

Ver.  10.  Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of 
these  little  ones:  for  I  say  unto  you,  That  in 
heaven  their  angels  do  always  behold  the  face 
of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

Why  i!«  the  fact  of  the  angels  constantly  beholding  the 
face  of  Gk)d  in  heaven,  a  reason  for.  not  despising  one  of 
Christ's  little  ones  1    On  this  point  the  commentators,  for . 
the  most  part,  leave  the  reader  no  more  enlightened  than 
tliey  found  him.    We  suppose  the  true  answer  to  be,  that  a 
posture  of  strict  attention,  a  look  of  wistful,  inten.se,  and 
obsequious  regard,  directed  to  the  eye,  the  countenance,  or 
I  he  Imnd  of  a  superior,  is  characteristic  of  a  dutiful  servant, 
jf  one  intent  upon  the  performance  of  bis  master's  com- 
mands.   It  is  a  posture  indicative  at  once  of  an  anxious 
wish  to  know,  and  a  cordial  readiness  to  execute,  the  will 
of  a  lord  or  ruler.    This  is  apparent  from  the  following  in- 
stances of  scripture  usage: — 1  Kings  i.  20,  "  And  then,  my 
lord,  O  king,  the  eyes  of  all  Israel  are  %pon  thee,  that  thou 
shouldst  tell  them  who  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  my  lord  the 
king  after  him."    Ps.  cxxiii.  3,  "  Behold,  as  the  eyes  of  ser- 
vants look  unto  the  hand  of  their  masters^  and  as  the  eyes  of  a 
maiden  unto  the  hand  of  her  mistress;  so  our  eves  wait 
upon  the  Lord  our  QodJ*    Our  Saviour  accordingly  would 
intimate  that  such  was  the  attitude  of  the  angels  in  heaven, 
who  are  ministering  spirits  to  the  heirs  of  salvation.    Act- 
ing as  a  tutelary  cohort  to  the  sons  of  the  kingdom,  they 
were  always  on  the  alert  to  undertake  their  cause.    For 
this  purpose  they  stood  obedient  to  the  beck  and  bidding  of 
their  heavenly  master.    Like  devoted  servants  ready  to 
take  their  orders  from  a  bare  look,  a  glance  of  the  eye,  or 
a  turn  of  the  head,  so  these  guardian  spirits  were  mces- 
samiy  on  the  watch,  to  learn  when  and  where  they  should 
be  sent,  with  the  speed  of  the  wind,  to  avenge  the  wrongs 
and  injuries  of  Qod's  chosen.    Seeing  then  such  a  prompt 
and  powerful  custody  is  provided  for  the  little  ones  of  Christ, 
it  must  be  dangerous  to  despise  them,  whether  in  word  or 
deed.— Bush. 

Ver.  21.  Then  came  Peter  to  him,  and  said.  Lord, 
how  oA  shall  my  brother  sin  ag[8in8t  me,  and  I 
forgive  him  ?  till  seven  times? 

This  number  is  in  common  use,  to  show  a  thing  has  been 
often  done.  "  Have  I  not  told  you  seventimes  to  retch  water 
and  wash  my  feet  1"  **  Seven  times  have  I  been  to  the  temple, 
but  still  mv  requests  are  not  granted."  **  Seven  times  have 
I  reauested  the  ftther  to  give  me  the  hand  of  his  daughter. 
but  he  refused  me:  and,  therefore^  will  not  ask  him  again." 
**  Have  I  not  forsiven  you  seven  times,  and  bow  shall  I  for- 
give yon  again  1^— Robebts. 

Ver.  34.  And  his  lord  was  wroth,  and  delivered 
him  to  the  tormentors,  till  he  should  pay  all 
that  was  due  unto  him. 

The  word  Bavawtmt  properly  denotes  examiner,  particu- 
larly one  who  has  it  in  charge  to  examine  bv  torture. 
Hence  it  came  to  signify  jailer,  for  on  such  in  those  days 
this  charge  commonly  devolved.    They  were  not  only  al- 


lowed, but  even  commanded,  to  tteat  the  wretches  in  theii 
custody  with  every  kind  of  cruelty,  in  order  to  extort  pay- 
ment from  them,  in  case  they  had  concealed  any  of  tneir 
effects ;  or,  if  they  had  nothing,  to  wrest  the  sum  owed  from 
the  compassion  of  their  relations  and  friends,  who,  to  re- 
lease an  unhappy  person  for  whom  they  had  a  regard  from 
such  extreme  misery,  might  be  induced  to  pay  the  debt ; 
for,  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  person  of  the  insolvent  debtor 
was  absolutely  in  the  power  oT  the  creditor,  and  at  his  dis- 
posal,— Campseu^ 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

Ver.  6.  Wherefore  they  are  no  more  twain,  but 
one  flesh.  What,  therefore,  Qod  hath  joined 
together,  let  no  roan  pnt  asunder. 

Of  a  happy  couple  it  is  said,  *'  They  have  one  life  and 
one  body."  If  they  are  not  happy,  "  Ah !  they  are  like  the 
knife  and  the  vioim."  **  They  are  Uke  the  dog  and  ibe 
calf  or  the  crow  and  the  boWf  or  the  kUe  and  the  serpent,**-^ 


Ver.  24.  And  again  I  say  unto  you,  It  is  easier 
for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle, 
than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God.     . 

This  metaphor  finds  a  parallel  in  the  proverb  which  is 
quoted  to  show  the  difficulty  of  accomplishing  any  thing. 
"  Just  as  soon  will  an  elephant  pass  through  the  spout  of  a 
kettle."  "  Ah  I  the  old  smner,  ne  finds  it  no  easy  thing  to 
die;  his  life  is  lingering,  lingering;  it  cannot  escape ;  it  is 
like  the  elephant  trying  to  get  through  the  spoatof  a  kettle." 
— Roberts. 

To  pass  a  camel  through  the  e^e  of  a  needle,  was  a  pro- 
verbial expression  among  the  nations  of  high  antiquity,  de- 
noting a  difllculty  which  neither  the  art  nor  the  power  of 
man  can  surmount.  Our  Lord  condescends  to  employ  it  in 
his  discourse  to  the  disciples,  to  show  how  extremely  difli- 
cult  it  is  for  a  rich  man  to  forsake  all  for  the  cause  of  God 
and  truth,  and  obtain  the  blessings  of  salvation :  *'  I  say  unto 
you,  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God."  Many  expositors,  however,  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
allusion  is  not  to  the  animal  of  *nat  name,  out  to  the  cable 
by  which  an  anchor  is  made  fast  to  the  ship ;  and  for  camel, 
they  read  camil,  from  which  our  word  cable  is  supposed  to 
be  descended.  It  is  not  perhaps  easy  to  determine  which 
of  these  ought  to  be  preferred ;  and  some  interpreters  of 
considerable  note  have  accordingly  adopted  both  views. 
The  more  common  signification  of  the  term,  however, 
seems  rather  to  countenance  the  first  view.  The  Talmudi- 
cal  writers  had  a  similar  proverb  concerning  him  who  pro- 
posed to  accomplish  an  impossibility,  which  they  couched 
in  the  following  terms :  "  Thou  art  perchance  from  the 
city  of  Poroboditha,  where  they  send  an  elephant  through 
the  eye  of  a  needle."  Another  Hebrew  adage,  mentioned 
by  the  learned  Buxtorf^  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to 
this :  They  neither  show  one  a  golden  palm,  nor  an  elephant 
which  enters  through  the  eye  of  a  needle.  Both  these  pro- 
verbial expressions  were  intended  to  express  either  a  thing 
extnemelv  difficult,  or  altogether  impracticable  to  human 
power;  but  our  Lord,  instead  of  the  elephant,  took  the 
camel,  as  being  an  animal  better  known  to  the  Jews.  The  ' 
striking  analogy,  however,  between  a  cable  and  a  thread 
which  IS  wont  to  be  passed  through  the  eye  of  a  needle 
would  incline  us  to  embrace  the  second  view.  By  the  He- 
brew term  ^Soa)  gamely  and  the  Greek  word  (ta^iuX©*)  kam*^ 
las,  the  Syrians,  the  Helenistis  Jews,  and  the  Arabians,  aP 
understood  a  ship's  cable:  and  hence,  the  Assyrians  and 
Arabians  contended  that  the  word  must  be  so  interpreted 
in  the  proverb  under  consideration.  The  Talmudical  wri  • 
ters  also  have  a  similar  adage,  which  is  quoted  by  Bux 
torf:  "The  departure  of  the  soul  from  the  bodyisdiffi 
cult  as  the  passing  of  a  cable  through  a  small  aperture."- 
Pazton. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

Ver.  6.  And  about  the  eleventh  hour  he  went  oat, 
and  found  others  standing  idle,  and  saith  nmo 
them,  Why  stand  ye  here  all  the  dav  idle* ) 
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7.  They  say  unto  him,  Because  no  man  hath 
hired  us.  He  Saith  unto  them,  Qo  ye  also  into 
the  Tineyard;  and  whatsoever  is  right,  that 
shall  ye  receive. 

The  most  conspicaons  bnilding  in  Hamadan  is  the  Mes- 
iid  Jumah,  a  large  mosque  now  falling  inio  decaj,  and 
Defore  it  a  maidan  or  square,  which  serves  as  a  market- 
place. Here  we  observed  every  morning  before  the  sun 
rose,  that  a  numerous  band  of  peasants  were  collected  with 
spades  in  their  hands,  waiting,  as  they  informed  as,  to  be 
hired  for  the  day  to  work  in  the  surrounding  fields.  This 
custom,  which  I  have  never  seen  in  any  other  part  of  Asia, 
forcibly  struck  me  as  a  most  happy  illustration  of  oar  Sa- 
viour's parable  of  the  labourers  m  the  vineyard  in  the  20th 
chapter  of  Matthew,  particularlv  when  passing  by  the  same 
place  late  in  the  dsLy^  we  still  found  otners  standing  idle, 
and  remembered  his  words,  "  Whv  stand  ye  here  all  the 
day  idle  1"  as  most  applicable  to  their  situation ;  for  in  put- 
ting the  very  same  question  to  them,  they  answered  us, 
"  Because  no  man  hath  hired  us."— Morier. 

Ver.  11.  And  when  they  had  received  it,  they 
murmured  against  the  good  man  of  the  house. 

Pay  a  man  ever  so  liberally,  he  will  still  murmur;  he 
looks  at  the  money  and  then  at  your  face,  and  says,  '*  po- 
THATBU,''  i.  e.  not  sufficient.  He  tells  you  a  long  story  about 
what  he  has  done  and  suffered,  about  the  great  expense  he 
has  been  at  to  obIis:e  you,  and  he  entreats  you  for  a  liule 
more.  I  ask  any  Englishman  who  has  been  in  India,  if  he 
ever  met  with  a  Hindoo  who  was  not  at  all  times  ready  to 
MURMCR 1— Roberts. 

Ver.  16.  So  the  last  shall  be  first,  and  the  first 
last :  for  many  be  called,  but  few  chosen. 

The  Jews  never  spake  of  levying  troops,  but  of  choosing 
them ;  because  all  tne  males,  from  twenty  years  old  ana 
upwards,  being  liable  to  serve,  they  ^ad  always  a  great 
many  more  than  thtjy  wanted.  In  allusion  to  tne  general 
muster  of  the  people,  and  the  selection  of  a  certain  number 
for  the  service  of  their  country,  our  Xiord  observes,  "  Many 
are  called,  but  few  chosen."  The  great  mass  of  the 
people  were  called  together  by  sound  of  trumpet,  and  on 
passing  in  review  before  the  officers,  those  were  chosen  who 
were  deemed  most  fit  for  service.  This  is  the  reason  the 
Hebrews  usually  called  their  soldiers  young  men,  and 
doAiirtm,  chosen.  But  no  man,  who  felt  a  disposition  to 
serve  his  country,  was  rejected  ;  though  an  Israelite  was  not 
chosen,  he  might  volunteer  his  services,  and  was  then  en- 
rolled.—Paxtoh. 

# 

CHAPTER  XXI. 
Ver.  5.  Tell  ye  the  daughter  of  Sion,  Behold,  thy 
king  Cometh  unto  thee,  meek,  and  sitting  upon 
an  ass,  and  a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass. 

See  on  Is.  90. 84. 

Ver.  7.  And  broueht  the  ass,  and  the  colt,  and  put 
on  them  their  clothes,  and  they  set  him  thereon. 

In  kter  times  also  it  was  customary  in  those  countries 
i(t  make  riding  more  convenient  in  this  manner.  Tucher, 
who  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  sepulchre  in  the  last 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  crives  the  following  advice 
to  a  person  who  intends  travelling  in  Palestine :  "  Have 
a  coat  made  at  Venice  of  double  cloth :  it  is  very  conve- 
nient in  the  Huly  Land.  You  spread  it  upon  the  ass,  and 
ride  on  it." — Rosenmuller. 

Ver.  8.  And  a  very  great  multitude  spread  their 
garments  in  the  way;  others  cut  down  branches 
from  the  trees,  and  strewed  them  in  the  way. 

It  was  a  common  practice  in  the  East,  and  one  which. 
Ml  ceitain  great  ana  joyful  oceasioos,  has  been  practised 
in  other  countries,  to  strew  flowers  and  branches  of  trees 
in  ^'  '^uerors  and  renowned  princes.    Herod-' 


otns  states,  that  people  went  before  Xerxes  passing  over 
the  Hellespont,  and  burnt  all  manner  of  perfumes  oa  the 
bridges,  and  strewed  the  way  with  myrtles.  So  did  those 
Jews  who  believed  Christ  to  oe  the  promised  Messiah,  and 
the  king  of  Israel ;  they  cut  down  branches  of  the  tree& 
and  strewed  them  in  the  way.  Sometimes  the  whole  road 
which  leads  to  the  capitol  of  an  eastern  monarch,  for  sev- 
eral miles,  is  covered  with  rich  silks  over  which  he  rides 
into  the  city.  Agreeably  to  this  custom,  the  multitudes 
spread  their  garments  in  the  way  when  the  Saviour  rode 
in  triumph  into  Jerusalem. — Paxton. 

Campbell  is  rieht,  "  Spread  their  mantles  in  the  way." 
The  people  of  the  East  have  a  robe  which  corresponds 
with  tne  mantle  of  an  English  lady.  Its  name  is  salvi,  and 
how  often  may  it  be  seen  spread  on  the  gruimd  where  men 
of  rank  have  to  walk !  I  was  not  a  liule  surprised  soon 
after  my  arrival  in  the  East,  when  going  to  visit  a  nktive 
gentleman,  to  find  the  path  through  the  garden  (x>vered 
with  white  garments.  I  hesitated,  but  was  told  it  was  for 
*'  my  respect."  I  must  walk  on  them  to  show  I  accepted 
the  honour. — ^RoasaTs. 

Ter.  12.  And  Jesus  went  into  the  temple  of  God, 
and  cast  out  all  them  that  sold  ana  bought  in 
the  temple,  and  overthrew  the  tables  of  the 
money-changers,  and  the  seats  of  them  that  sold 
doves. 

The  money-changers  were  such  persons  as  supplied  the 
Jews,  who  came  from  distant  parts  of  Judea,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  with  money,  to  be  received 
back  at  their  respective  homes,  or  which  they  had  paid 
before  they  began  their  journey.  Perhaps  also  they  ex- 
changed foreign  coins  for  those  current  at  Jerusalem.  The 
Talmud  and  Maimonides  inform  us  that  the  half-shekel 
paid  yearly  to  the  temple  by  all  the  Jews,  (Exod.  xxx.  15,) 
was  collected  there  witn  great  exactness  in  the  month  Adar, 
and  that  on  changing  the  shekels  and  other  money  into 
half-shekels  for  that  purpose,  the  monev-changers  exacted 
a  small  stated  fee,  or  pavment,  called  kolbon.  It  was  the 
tables  on  which  they  tra^cked  for  this  unholy  gain  w'nich 
Christ  overturned. — Hammond. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 
Ver.  2.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a 
certain  king,  which  made  a  marriage  for  his 

son.  • 

The  hospitality  of  the  present  day,  in  the  East,  exactly 
resembles  tnat  of  the  remotest  antiquity.  The  parable  of 
the  "  great  supper"  w  in  those  countries  literallv  realived. 
And  such  was  the  hospitality  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 
When  a  person  prorided  an  entertainment  for  his  friends 
or  neighbonrs,  he  sent  round  a  number  of  servants  to  in- 
vite the  guests;  these  were  called  vocatoresby  the  Romans, 
and  thnna^tt  by  the  Greeks.  The  day  when  the  entertain- 
ment is  to  be  given  is  fixed  some  considerable  time  before; 
and  in  the  evening  of  the  day  ajppointed,  a  messenger  comes 
to  bid  the  guests  to  the  feast.  Tne  custom  is  thus  introdoccd 
in  Lake :  "  A  certain  man  made  a  great  supper,  and  bade 
many ;  and  sent  his  servant  at  supper  time,  to  say  to  thea 
that  were  bidden.  Come,  for  all  tnings  are  now  ready  * 
They  were  not  now  asked  for  the  firSt  time ;  bat  bad  al- 
ready accepted  the  invitation,  when  the  day  was  appoinied, 
and  were  therefore  already  pledged  to  attend  at  the  boar 
when  they  might  be  summoned.  They  were  not  uken 
unprepored,  and  could  not  in  consistency  and  decency  plead 
any  prior  engagement.  They  could  not  now  reftise,  with* 
oat  violating  their  word  and  insulting  the  master  of  the  feass, 
and  therefore  justly  subjected  themselves  to  puni^nacat. 
The  terms  of  the  parable  exactlv  accord  with  established 
custom,  and  contam  nothing  or  the  harshness  to  which 
infidels  object. — Paxton. 

Ver.  4.  Again  he  sent  forth  other  servants,  sav- 
ing, Tell  them  which  are  bidden.  Behold.  I  hare 
prepared  my  dinner:  my  oxen  and  my  fttlings 
are  killed,  and  all  thmgs  are  ready :  coni»  vntt 
the  marriage. 
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Tha  following  extract  gives  ns  an  interesting  account 
of  a  Persian  dinner:  ''On  the  groand  before  xu  was 
spread  the  sofra,  a  fine  cbints  cloth,  which  perfectly  in- 
trenched our  legs,  and  which  is  used  so  long  unchanged, 
that  the  accumulated  fragments  of  former  meals  coUect 
into  a  musty  paste,  and  emit  no  very  savourv  smell;  but 
the  Persians  are  content,  for  they  say  that  cbanffing  the 
sofra  brings  ill  lack.  A  trav  was  then  placed  beiore  each 
guest ;  on  these  trays  were  toree  fine  China  bowls,  which 
Were  filled  with  sherbets,  two  made  of  sweet  liquors,  and 
one  of  a  most  exquisite  species  of  lemonade.  There  were, 
Httsides,  fruits  read^  cat;  plates  with  elegant  little  arrange- 
ments of  sweetmeats  and  confectionary,  and  smaller  cups, 
of  sweet  sherbet ;  the  whole  of  whicn  were  placed  most 
symmetrically,  and  were  quite  inviting,  even  by  their  ap- 
pearance. In  the  vases  of  sherbet  were  spoons  made  of 
the  pear-tree,  with  very  deep  bowls,  and  worked  so  deli- 
cately, that  the  long  handle  just  slightly  bent  when  it  was 
carried  to  the  moath.  The  pillaws  succeeded,  three  of 
which  were  placed  before  each  two  guesis;  one  of  plain 
rice,  called  the  chillo,  one  made  of  mutton,  with  raisins  and 
almonds;  the  other  of  a  fowl,  and  rich  spices  and  plums. 
To  this  were  added  various  dishes,  with  rich  sauce.  Their 
cooking,  indeed,  is  mostly  composed  of  sweets.  The  busi- 
ness of  eating  was  a  pleasure  to  the  Persians,  but  it  was 
misery  to  us.  They  comfortably  advanced  their  chins 
close  to  the  dishes,  and  coromodiously  scooped  the  rice  or 
other  victuals  into  their  mouths  with  three  fingers  and  the 
thumb  of  their  right  hand ;  but  in  vain  did  we  attempt  to 
approach  the  dbh :  our  tight-kneed  breeches,  and  all  the 
ii^mentsand  buttons  of  our  dress,  forbid  us ;  and  we  were 
forced  to  manage  as  well  as  we  could,  fragments  of  meat 
and  rice  falling  through  our  fingers  all  around  us."  (Mo- 
rier.>— BoKDEft. 

Ver.  9.  Go  ye  therefore  into  the  highways,  and, 
as  many  as  ye  shall  find,  bid  to  the  marriage. 

It  is  as  common  in  the  East  for  a  rich  man  to  give  a 
feast  to  the  pour,  and  the  maimed,  and  the  blind,  as  it  is  in 
England  for  a  nobleman  to  entertain  men  of  his  own  de- 
gree. Thus,  does  he  wish  to  gain  some  temporal  or  spirit- 
ual blessing,  he  orders  his  head  servant  to  prepare  a  feast 
for  one  or  two  hundred  poor  guests.  Messengers  are  then 
despatched  into  the  streets  and  lanes  to  inform  the  indigent, 
that  on  such  a  day  rice  and  curry  will  be  given  to  all  who 
are  there  at  the  appointed  time.  Long  before  the  hour  the 
visiters  may  be  seen  bending  their  steps  towards  the  house 
of  the  RASA,  or  king :  there  §[oes  the  old  man,  who  is  scarce- 
ly able  to  move  nis  palsied  limbs,  he  talks  to  himself 
about  better  days;  and  there  the  despised  widow  moves 
with  a  hesitating  step ;  there  the  sanydsi  or  panddrum  bold- 
ly brushes  along  and  scowls  upon  all  who  offer  the  least 
impediment  to  his  progress ;  there  objects  suffering  under 
every  possible  disease  of  our  nature  congregate  together, 
without  a  single  kindred  association,  excepting  the  one 
which  occupies  their  expectations.  The  food  is  ready, 
the  guests  sit  in  rows  on  the  grass,  (Luke  ix.  14,)  and  the 
servants  begin  to  hand  out  the  portions  in  order.  Such  is 
the  huneer  of  some  that  they  cannot  stay  to  let  the  mess  get 
cool,  ana  thus  have  to  suffer  the  consequences  of  their  impa- 
tience ;  others,  upon  whom  disease  or  age  has  made  a  fatal 
inroad,  can  scarcely  taste  the  provision:  some  are  otkifh 
easUf  who  growl  as  they  eat,  at  those  or  lower  grades,  for 
having  oresumed  to  come  near  them;  and  others,  on  ac- 
count 01  the  high  blood  which  flows  in  their  veins,  are  al- 
lowed to  take  a  portion  to  their  homes.  What  a  motley 
scene  is  that,  and  what  a  stranj^  contrariety  in  their  talk; 
some  are  bawlins^  out  tor  more  fiod^  though  they  are  already 
gorged  to  the  full :  others  are  talking  about  arunther  ftiaaX 
which  is  to  be  gjven  in  such  a  village,  and  others  who  have 
got  a  siffht  of  the  host,  are  loudly  applauding  his  princely 
generosity.  He  is  delighted  to  hear  their  flattery;  it  all 
falls  sweetly  on  his  feelings,  for  the  hi)^ber  the  totie,  the 
greater  the  relish.  He  has  gained  his  object,  taramtm,  i.  e. 
charity  has  been  attended  to ;  be  has  been  exhilarated  with 
Adulation,  he  has  got  a  "  name  in  the  sireei,"  (Job  xviii.  17,) 
and  the  gods  have  been  propitiated. — Roberts. 

Ver.  1 1/  And  when  the  king  came  in  to  see  the 
gaests,  he  saw  there  a  man  which  had  not  on 
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"  The  Persians,  in  circnnutaaces  of  grief  or  joy,  visit 
each  other  with  great  attention,  which  is  a  tribute  oi  duty 
alwajTs  expected  from  persons  of  inferior  condition,  espe- 
cially if  they  be  depenaant.  The  guests  are  ushered  into 
a  large  room,  and  served  with  conee  and  tebacca  After 
some  time  ike  master  of  the  house  erUers,  and  hi>  visiters, 
rising  to  receive  him,  continue  standini^  till  he  has  passed 
through  the  whole  company  and  paid  his  respects  to  each : 
he  then  takes  his  seat,  and  by  signs  permits  them  to  be  also 
seated.'*  (Goldsmith's  Geography.)  In  the  parable  now 
referred  to.  the  circumstances  of  which  may  reasonably 
be  supposed  conformable  to  existing  customs,  it  is  evidently 
implied  that  the  guests  were  collected  together  previous  lo 
the  appearance  of  the  kin^,  who  came  tn  to  pte  the  guesis. 
So  also  in  Luke  xiv.  10,  in  a  similar  parable,  it  is  said, 
'*  when  thou  art  bidden,  go  and  sit  down  in  the  iowest  room  ; 
that  when  he  that  bade  theie  comelh,  he  may  say  unto  thee.  Go 
up  higher."  This  unquestionably  confirms  the  application 
or  the  Persian  ceremonv  to  the  parable  first  cited.  It  may 
just  be  further  observed,  that  in  the  last-mentioned  passage 
It  seems  as  if  it  had  then  been  the  prevailins;  practice  for 
the  master  of  the  house  "  to  pass  through  the  guestsi,  and 
pay  his  respects  to  each  of  th«*m,"  as  was  certainly  the 
case  in  Persia. 

The  following  extract  will  show  the  importance  of  hav- 
ing a  suitable  ^rment  for  a  marria^  feast,  and  the  of> 
fence  taken  against  those  who  refuse  it  when  presented  as 
a  gift :  "  The  next  day,  Dec.  3,  the  king  sent  to  invite  the 
ambassadors  to  dine  with  him  once  more.  The  Mehe- 
mander  told  them,  it  was  the  custom  that  they  should  wear 
over  their  own  clothes  the  best  of  those  garments  which 
the  king  had  sent  them.  The  ambassadors  at  first  made 
some  scruple  of  that  compliance:  but  when  they  were  told 
that  it  was  a  custom  observed  b^  all  ambassadoni,  and  that 
no  doubt  the  king  would  take  it  very  ill  at  their  hands  if 
they  presented  them.selves  before  him  without  the  marks  of 
his'liberalitv,  they  at  last  resolved  to  do  it :  and,  after  their 
example,  all  the  rest  of  the  retinue."  (Aoassador's  Trav 
els.) — BcmnER. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Ver.  6.  And  love  the  uppermost  rooms  at  feasts, 
and  the  chief  seats  in  the  synagogues. 

See  on  Luke  14.  &— 11. 

At  their  feasts  nuitters  were  commonly  ordered  thus: 
three  couches  were  set  in  the  form  of  the  Greek  letter  IT. 
The  table  was  placed  in  the  middle,  the  lower  end  whereof 
was  left  open  to  give  access  to  servants  for  setting  and  re- 
moving the  dishes,  and  serving  the  guesis.  The  other 
three  sides  were  enclosed  by  the  couches,  whence  it  got  the 
name  of  triclinium.  The  middle  couch,  which  lay  alon^ 
the  upper  end  of  the  table,  and  was  therefore  accounted 
the  most  honourable  place,  and  that  which  the  Pharisees 
are  said  particularly  to  have  affected,  was  distinguished 
by  the  name  trpcarovXiaia. — Campbell. 

Ver.  7.  And  greetings  in  the  markets,  and  to  be 
called  of  men.  Rabbi,  Rabbi.  8.  But  be  not 
ye  called  Rabbi ;  for  one  is  your  Master,  evem 
Christ,  and  all  ye  are  brethren. 

This  title  (rabbi)  began  first  to  be  assumed  by  men  of 
learning  about  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ.  Simeon, 
the  son  of  Hillel,  who  succeeded  his  fai  er  as  president 
of  the  Sanhedrim,  was  the  first  Jew'sn  nbbi.  The  title 
was  generally  conferred  with  a  greh«  deal  of  ceremony. 
When  a  person  had  gone  through  'ne  schools,  and  was 
thought  worthy  of  the  decree  of  rabol,  he  was  first  placed 
in  a  chair,  a  little  raised  above  the  companv ;  then  were 
delivered  to  him  a  key  and  a  table-book;  the  key  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  power  and  authoritv  conferred  upon  him  to 
teach  others,  and  the  table-booW  as  a  symbol  of  his  dili- 
gence in  his  studies.  The  key  he  afterward  wore  as  a 
badge  of  honour,  and  when  he  died  it  was  buried  with 
him.  On  th|s  occasion  also,  the  imposition  of  bands  by 
the  delegates  of  the  sanhedrim  was  practised.  (Altbg.) 
— BnaniDB. 

Ver.  16.  Wo  tmto  you,  y«  blind  gttidesi  which 
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say,  Whosoever  shall  swear  hy  the  temple,  it  is 
nothing:  but  whosoever  shaU  swear  by  the 
gold  of  the  temple,  he  is  a  debtor. 

With  respect  to  oaths,  there  came  a  doctrine  into  vogne 
amone  the  Jews,  in  the  lime  of  Christ,  which  made  such  a 
nice  distinction  between  what  iocs  and  what  was  nM  an 
oath-  that  illiterate  people  were  really  incapable  of  compre- 
hei&iing  it,  or  indeed  forming  any  Klea  oi  it :  and  thus  a 
Jew  had  it  in  bis  power  to  be  gailty  of  the  grossest  treach- 
ery to  his  neighboor,  even  when  the  latter  thought  he  had 
heard  him  swear  hu  all  thai  vfos  sacred.  Who  could  sup- 
pose, for  instance,  tiiat  a  Jew  did  not  speak  seriously,  when 
he  swore  by  the  temple.  Yet  by  this  doctrine,  such  an  oath 
was  a  mere  nothing,  beeoMse  the  slopes  of  Ike  iemj^  were  not 
consecrated.  I  do  not  mean  to  describe  this  morality  by 
passages  from  the  writings  of  the  rabbins,  both  because 
sufficient  collections  of  these  have  already  been  made  by 
others,  and  because  they  are  not  only  too  extensive,  but  also 
joo  modem  for  my  purpose,  as  I  have  principally  to  do  with 
it  as  it  stood  in  the  time  of  Christ.  I  rather  choose  to  take 
what  the  Jewish  moralists  of  his  day  taught,  from  his  own 
mouth,  and  to  accompany  their  doctrine  with  his  refutation. 
The  reader  who  wishes  to  see  passages  from  the  rabbins, 
may  either  consult  learned  commentators  on  Matt.  v.  33 — 
37.  zziii.  16—^2,  or  peruse  what  Wetstein  has  collected 
from  them,  in  whose  rfew  Testament  he  will  find  a  pretty 
copious  collection  of  sach  passages. 

Christ  himself,  then,  in  Matt  xziii.  16—23,  mentions 
some  specimens  of  their  doctrine,  which  he  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  controvert.  The  Pharisees,  whom  he  censured, 
were  in  the  way  of  saying,  "  If  a  man  swear  by  the  temr 
pie,  he  is  not  bound  bjr  that  oath ;  but  if  he  swear  by  the 

fold  of  the  temple,  he  is  bound.*'  This  was  a  very  para- 
oxical  distinction;  and  no  one  who  beard  their  oaths 
could  possibhr  divine  it,  unless  he  happened  to  be  initiated 
into  the  whole  villany  of  the  business.  One  would  natu- 
rally entertain  the  ^ery  same  idea  concerning  it,  which 
Christ  expresses  in  his  refutation  of  it,  viz.  that  **  the  tem- 
ple which  consecrates  the  gold  is  of  greater  account,  and 
belongs  more  immediately  to  God^  than  the  gold."  But  the 
foundation  of  (he  refined  distinction^made  by  the  Pharisees 
was,  that  the  gold  was  sanctified,  but  not  the  materials  of 
the  edifice.  A^ain,  the  Pharisees  said,  "  If  a  man  swear 
by  the  altar,  it  m  no  oath ;  but  if  he  swear  by  the  offering, 
he  is  bound ;"  because,  forsooth,  the  offering  was  consecra- 
ted, but  the  stones  of  the  altar,  nothing  more  than  common 
■toneK.  But  to  this  doctrine,  Jesus,  with  equal  reason, 
makes  the  following  objection :  that "  the  altar  which  sanc- 
tifies the  offering  is  greater  than  the  offering:"  and  he 
founds  it  on  this  unanswerable  argument :  "  If  I  appear  to 
swear,  and  use  the  language  of  an  oath,  my  words,  though 
[^erhaps  otherwise  equivocal,  must  be  understood  in  the 
sense  which  thev  generally  have  in  oaths.  Thus,  if  I 
merely  mention  luaven,  that  word  may  have  various  mean- 
ings ;  it  may  mean  heaven^  in  the  physical  sense  of  the  term, 
that  is,  either  the  blue  atmaspUre  which  we  behold,  or  that 
unhwnon  rnaiter  which  fills  the  remote  regions  of  mace 
above  its.  and  which  the  ancients  called  ether ;  but  neither 
of  these  Is  God.  When,  however,  I  swear  by  heaiven^  every 
one  understands  me  as  regarding  heaven  in  its  relation  to- 
wards God,  as  his  dwelling-place,  or  as  his  throne;  and 


if  my  words  are  to  be  explained  hone&tl)  and  grammati- 
cally, I  have  really  sworn  by  Ood.  In  U&e  manner,  if  a 
man  swear  by  the  tempUf  that  is  not  swearing  by  the  stones 
or  other  materials  of  which  the  temple  is  composed,  but  by 
the  Oad  who  dwelleth  tii  the  temple:  and  thus  also,  be  who 
swears  by  the  altar,  is  not  to  understand  the  bare  stones,  as 
such,  but  as  thev  form  an  altar,  and  have  offerings  made 
U|)on  them ;  so  that  he  swears  bv  the  altar  and  what  is  upon 
it '  an  oaih  no  less  solemn  and  binding,  than  that  most  aw- 
t»u  oath  which  is  taken  amid  a  sacrifice,  by  passing  between 
t}i  *  dismembered  pieces  of  the  victim."  A  most  rational 
etposition ;  without  which  we  can  never,  in  any  compact, 
be  sure  of  understanding  our  neighbour's  woMs ;  not  even 
Ihough  he  name  the  name  of  (S^d  in  his  oath,  and  swear 
without  any  mental  reservation  whatever;  for  the  syllables, 
perhaps,  might  still  be  susceptible  of  another  signification  I 


Ter.  24.  Yehliai  gnidesl  which  strain  at  a  gnat, 
and  swallow  a  cameL 

In  these  words,  he  charges  them  with  being  extremely 
scrupulous  about  very  small  matters,  while  they  betzmyed  a 
gianng  and  criminal  negligence  about  things  of  great  im- 

Sortance.  But  as  the  Pharisees  coald  not  literally  swallow 
own  a  camel,  Cajetan  supposes  a  corruption  in  the  text ; 
and  maintains  that  our  Loixl  did  not  mention  a  camel,  hot 
a  larger  species  of  fly,  which  might  actually  be  swallowed 
in  drinking.  Without  admitting  this,  he  contends  the 
words  contain  no  proper  antithesis.  But  as  all  the  ancient 
versions  of  this  text  harmonize  with  the  Greek,  a  corrup 
tion  cannot  be  admitted.  Nor  is  the  objection  of  any  im- 
ponance;  for,  does  not  our  Lord  say,  "  Why  beholdcst  thou 
the  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's  eve,  and  considerest  not  the 
beam  that  is  thine  own  eye  1"  Is  it  usual  then  for  a  beam 
to  be  in  the  eye  1  Our  Lord,  who  knows  all  things,  knew 
that  a  camel  cannot  be  swallowed ;  but  on  this  very  account 
the  proverb  was  proper ;  because,  while  the  Pharisees  were 
extremely  precise  in  little  things,  they  readily  perpetrated 
crimes,  which,  like  the  camel,  were  of  enormous  magni- 
tude. The  design  of  our  Lord  was,  not  to  teach  that  a 
camel  could  be  swallowed,  but  that  the  minutiae  of  the  law 
in  which  they  displayed  such  scrupulous  accuracy,  as  the 
tithing  of  mint,  anise,  and  cummin,  were  as  much  inferior 
to  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  as  a  gnat  is  inferior  to 
a  camel. — Paxton. 

Ver.  27.  Wo  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees, 
hypocrites!  for  ye  are  like,  unto  whited  sepul- 
cnres,  which  indeed  appear  beautiful  outward, 
but  are  within  full  of  dead  men^s  bones,  and  of 
all  uncleanness.  28.  Even  so  ve  also  outwardly 
appear  righteous  unto  men,  but  within  ye  are 
full  of  hypocrisy  and  iniquity.  29.  Wo  unto 
you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  I  because 
ye  build  the  tombs  of  the  propnets,  and  garnish 
the  sepulchres  of  the  righteous. 

The  tombs  of  the  lower  orders  are  constructed  of  sto&e, 
at  a  small  distance  from  tbeir  cities  and  villages,  where  a 
ereat  extent  of  ground  is  allotted  for  that  purpose.  Each 
family  has  a  particular  portion  of  it  walled  in  like  a  gar- 
den, where  the  bones  of  their  ancestors  have  remained  for 
many  generations;  for,  in  these  enclosures,  the  graves  are 
all  distmct  and  separate,  having  each  of  them  a  stone  placed 
upright  both  at  the  head  and  feet,  inscribed  with  the  name 
01  the  person  who  lies  there  interred ;  while  the  intermedi- 
ate space  is  either  planted  with  flowers,  bordered  roimd 
with  stone,  or  paved  all  over  with  tiles.  The  graves  of 
more  wealthy  citizens  are  further  distinguished  by  some 
square  chambers,  or  cupolas,  that  are  built  over  them. 
The  sepulchres  of  the  Jews  were  made  so  large,  that  per- 
sons might  go  into  them.  The  rule  for  making  them  is  this : 
he  that  sells  ground  to  his  neighbour,  to  mave  a  barjring- 
place,  must  make  a  court  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  six  feet 
oy  six,  according  to  Uie  bier  and  those  that  bury.  It  was 
into  this  court  that  the  women,  who  visited  the  sepulchre 
of  our  Lord,  entered.  Here  tney  could  lopk  into  the  sep> 
ulchre,  and  the  several  graves  in  it,  and  see  every  thing 
within.  The  words  of  the  sacred  historian  are :  "  And  en- 
tering into  the  sepulchre,  they  saw  a  yoimg  man,  sitting  on 
the  right  side,  clothed  in  a  long  wmte  garment,  and  they 
were  affrighted.'' 

These  difierent  sorts  of  tombs  and  sepulchres,  with  the 
very  walls  likewise  of  the  enclosures,  are  constantly  ^tpt 
clean,  whitewashed,  and  beautified;  and  by  consequence^ 
continue  to  this  day  to  be  an  excellent  comment  upon  tha\ 
expression  of  our  Saviour's :  "  Ye  are  like  unto  whited 
sepulchres,  which  indeed  appear  beautiful  outward,  but 
are  within  full  of  dead  meD^s  bones  and  rottenness. — IVo 
imto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites!  because  ye 
build  the  tombs  of  the  prophets,  and  garnish  the  sepulchres 
of  the  riffhteous."  It  was  in  one  of  these  chambers,  or  cu- 
polas, wnich  were  built  over  the  sepulchre,  that  the  deno<^ 
niacs,  mentioned  in  the  eiriith  chapter  of  Matthew,  pr'J»> 
bly  had  their  dwelling.— Paxton. 

Ver.  37.  O  Jerusalem,  Jemsalem,  th^m  thai  loll* 
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est  the  prophets,  and  stonest  them  which  are 
sent  unto  thee :  how  often  would  I  have  gather- 
ed thy  children  together,  even  as  a  hen  gather- 
eth  her  chickens  imder  her  wings,  and  ye  would 
not  I 

The  Psalmist  says,  *'  Hide  me  nnder  the  shadow  of  thy 
wings."  '*The  children  of  men  put  their  trust  under  the 
shadow  of  thy  wings."  The  word  wing  primarily  signifies 
PROTECTION,  and  not  comfort^  as  some  have  supposed.  Thev 
appear  to  have  gained  that  idea  from  the  comfort  which 
cniclrens  have  under  the  wing  of  the  hen.  In  the  East, 
hawks,  kites,  and  other  birds  of  prey,  are  continually  on  the 
wing;  hence  it  is  difficult  to  rear  chickens,  because  at 
every  moment  they  are  in  danger  of  being  pounced  on 
and  carried  off.  Hence  the  eye  of  the  mother  is  continu- 
ally looking  up  to  watch  the  roes,  and  no  sooner  does  she 
see  them  skimming  along,  than  she  gives  a  scream,  and 
the  brood  for  pbotbction  run  ondbr  her  wings. — ^Robsrts. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 
Yer.  17.  Let  him  which  is  on  the  house-top  not 
come  down  to  take  any  thing  out  of  his  house. 

"  It  was  not  possible  to  view  this  country  without  calling 
to  mind  the  wonderful  events  ihat  have  occurred  in  it  at 
various  periods  from  the  earliest  times :  more  particularly 
the  sacred  life  and  history  of  our  Redeemer  pressed  fore- 
most on  our  minds.  One  thing  struck  me  in  the  form  of 
the  houses  in  the  town  now  under  our  view,  which  served 
to  corroborate  the  account  of  former  travellers  in  this  coun- 
try explaining  several  passages  of  scripture,  particularly 
the  fouowing:  In  Matt.  xxiv.  17,  our  blessed  Saviour,  in 
describing  the  distresses  which  shortly  would  overwhelm 
the  land  of  Judea,  tells  |^is  disciples, '  when  the  abouinap 
tioQ  of  desolation  is  seen  standing  in  the  holy  place,  let  him 
who  is  on  the  house-top  not  come  down  to  take  any  thing 
out  3f  his  house,  but  fly/  ^.  The  houses  in  this  country 
are  all  flat-roofed,  and  communicate  with  each  other :  a 
person  there  might  proceed  to  the  city  walls  and  escape 
into  the  country,  without  coming  down  into  the  street." 
(Willyams's  Voyage  up  the  Mediterranean.)  Mr.  Harmer 
endeavours  to  illustrate  this  passage,  by  referring  to  the 
eaiftem  custom  of  the  staircase  being  on  the  outside  of  the 
house :  but  Mr.  Wil]yams*s  representation  seems  to  afibrd 
a  more  complete  elucidation  otthe  text. — Burder. 

Ver.  18.  Neither  let  him  which  is  in  the  field  re- 
turn hack  to  take  his  clothes. 

The  oriental  husbandman  is  compelled,  by  the  extreme 
heat  of  (he  climate,  to  prosecute  his  labours  in  the  field  al- 
most in  a  state  of  nudity.  The  ardour  with  which  the 
farmer  urged  bis  labour,  even  under  the  milder  sky  of  Italy, 
required  the  same  precaution.  *'  Plough  naked,  and  sow 
naked,"  said  Virgil;  "winter  is  an  inactive  time  for  the 
hind." 

Anrelius  Victor  Informs  us,  that  the  Roman  messengers, 
who  were  sent  to  Cincinnatus,  from  Atenutius,  the  consul, 
whom  he  had  delivered  from  a  siege,  found  him  ploughing 
naked,  beyond  the  Tiber.  But  the  truth  is,  neither  the 
Syrian  nor  Italian  husbandman  pursued  his  labours  in  the 
field  entirely  naked,  but  only  stripped  off  bis  upper  gar- 
ments. An  Oriental  was  said  to  be  naked  when  tnese  were 
laid  aside.  This  enables  us  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  charge  which  our  Lord  gave  his  disciples :  "  Neither 
let  him  who  is  in  the  field  return  back  to  take  his  clothes." 
The  Israel  itish  peasant  when  he  proceeded  to  his  work  in 
the  field,  was  accu-stomed  to  strip  off  his  upper  garments, 
and  leave  them  behind  in  the  house,  and  to  resume  them 
when  his  task  was  finished. — Paxton. 

Ver.  28.  For  wheresoever  the  carcass  is,  there 
will  the  eagles  he  gathered  together. 

Tt  has  often  appeared  to  me  that  the  sight  and  scent  of 
birds  of  prev  in  the  East  are  keener  than  those  of  the  same 
species  in  England.  An  v  garbage  thrown  from  the  kitchen, 
or  in  the  wilderness,  will  soon  attract  these  winged  scav- 
engers. Should  there  be  a  dead  elephant  or  any  other  beast 
hk  the  jimgle.  vast  numbers  of  ravenous  birds  and  animals 


hasten  to  the  spot.  The  eagles,  kites,  and  crows,  begin  to 
tear  at  the  carcass  and  attack  each  other,  and  the  jackals 
snap  at  their  feathered  rivals ;  thus,  though  there  is  enough 
for  all,  thev  each  try  to  hinder  the  other  from  eating. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  birds  of  prev  are  very  use- 
ful in  the  East,  as  they  cany  off  the  putrid  matter  which 
would  otherwise  infect  the  air.  Hence  Europeans  do  not 
often  destroy  such  birds,  and  in  the  city  of  Calcutta  there 
is  a  law  to  protect  them  from  being  injured. — Roberts. 

Ver.  41.  Two  women  shall  be  grinding  at  the 
mill ;  the  one  shall  be  taken,  and  the  other  left. 

See  on  Ex.  U.  5. 

CHAPTER  XXV.     » 
Ver.  4.  But  the  wise  took  oil  in  their  vessels 
with  their  lamps. 

Sir  John  Chardin  informs  us.  that  in  many  parts  of  the 
East,  and  in  particular  in  the  Inaies,  instead  of  torches  and 
flambeaux,  they  carry  a  pot  of  oil  in  one  hand,  and  a  lamp 
ta\\  of  oily  ra^  in  the  other.  This  seems  to  be  a  very 
happy  illustration  of  this  part  of  the  parable,  lie  observes, 
elsewhere,  that  they  seldom  make  use  of  candles  in  the  EUbSt, 
especially  among  the  great ;  candles  casting  but  little  light, 
and  they  sitting  at  a  considerable  distance  from  them.  Ezek. 
i.  18,  represents  the  light  of  lamps  accordingly  as  very 
lively. — Harmer. 

Ver.  6.  And  at  midnight  there  was  a  cry  made, 
Behold,  the  bridegroom  cometh ;  go  ye  out  to 
meet  him. 

An  eastern  wedding  is  always  celebrated  in  the  nigU  / 
for  though  ihefortwuUe  hour  foi  performing  some  parts  oi 
the  ceremony  may  be  in  the  day^  yet  the  festivities  of  the 
scene  will  not  take  place  till  nighi.  When  the  bridegroom 
goes  forth  to  the  house  of  the  bride,  or  when  he  returns  to 
his  own  habitation  or  to  that  of  his  father,  he  is  always  ac- 
companied by  numerous  friends  and  dependants,  who  carry 
lamps  and  torches.  When  he  approaches  either  house  the 
inmates  rush  out  to  meet  him,  and  greet  him  with  their 
best  wishes  and  coogratulations.  The  path  is  covered  with 
"  garmtnU"  and  lamps  like  fire  flies  sparkle  in  every  di- 
rection . — Roberts. 

A  similar  custom  is  observed  among  the  Hindoos.  The 
husband  and  wife,  on  the  day  of  their  marriage,  being  both 
in  the  same  palanquin,  go  about  seven  or  eight  o'clock  at 
night,  accompanied  with  all  their  kindred  and  friends;  the 
trumpets  ana  drums  go  before  them ;  and  they  are  lighted 
by  a  number  of  flambeaux ;  immediately  before  the  palan- 
quio  walk  many  women,  whose  business  it  is  to  sing  verses, 
in  which  they  wish  them  all  manner  of  prosperity.  They 
march  in  this  equipage  through  the  streets  for  the  space 
of  some  hours,  after  which  they^  return  to  their  own  house, 
where  the  domesti&s  are  in  waiting.  The  whole  house  is 
illuminated  with  small  lamps ;  and  many  of  those  flam- 
beaux already  mentioned  are  kept  ready  for  their  arrival, 
besides  those  which  accompany  them,  and  are  carried 
before  the  palanquin.  These  mimbeaux  are  composed  of 
many  pieces  of  old  linen,  squeezed  hard  against  one  an- 
other in  a  round  figure,  and  thrust  down  into  a  mould  of 
copper.  The  persons  that  hold  them  in  one  hand,  have  in 
the  other  a  bottle  of  the  same  metal  with  the  copper  mould, 
which  is  full  of  oil,  which  they  take  care  to  pour  out  fVom 
time  to  time  upon  the  linen,  which  otherwise  gives  no 
light. — PiXTow. 

Ver.  7.  Then  all  those  virgins  arose,  and  trimmed 
their  lamps. 

The  nuptial  lamps,  probably,  were  highly  decorated, 
the  trimming  was  to  prepare  them  for  burning.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  celebration  of  a  weddine  taken  from 
the  Zenda vesta,  may  throw  some  light  on  this  place.  *'  The 
day  appointed  for  the  marriage,  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  the  bridegroom  comes  to  the  house  of  the  bride, 
where  the  roobed,  or  priest,  pronounces,  for  the  first  time, 
the  nuptial  benediction:  he  then  brings  her  to  his  own 
house,  gives  her  some  refreshment,  and  afierwaid  the  as* 
semUy  of  otir  relatives  and  friends  recondoct  her  *o  Kpc 
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fUher's  house.  When  she  arrives,  the  mobed  repeats  the 
nuptial  benediction,  which  is  generally  done  about  mid* 
night ;  immediateW  after,  the  bride,  accompanied  with  a 
part  of  her  attendbg  troop,  the  rest  haring  returned  to 
their  own  houses,  is  reconducted  to  the  house  of  her  has* 
band,  where  she  generally  arrives  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  Nothing  can  be  more  brilliant  than  these 
nuptial  ceremonies  in  India:  sometimes  the  assembly  con- 
sists of  not  less  than  9000  persons,  all  richly  dressed  with 
gold  and  silver  tissue;  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the 
bride,  encompassed  with  their  domestics,  are  all  mounted 
on  horses  richly  harnessed.  The  goods,  wardrobe,  and 
even  the  bed  of  the  bride,  are  carried  in  triumph.  The 
husband,  richly  mounted  and  magnificently  dressed,  is  ac- 
comnanicd  bv  his  friends  and  relatives ;  and  the  friends  of 
the  bride  ful lowing  him  in  covered  carriages.  At  inter- 
vals, daring  the  procession,  guns  and  rockets  are  fired,  and 
the  spectacle  is  rendered  grand  beyond  description  by  a 
prodigious  number  of  lighted  torches,  and  by  the  sound  of 
a  muititade  of  musical  instruments."~Bt7RDKa. 

Ver.  10.  ^nd  while  they  went  to  buy,  the  bride- 
groom came ;  and  they  that  were  ready  went 
in  with  him  to  the  marriage:  and  the  door 
was  shut. 

At  a  marriage,  the  procession  of  which  I  saw  some 
vears  ago,  the  bridegroom  came  A-om  a  distance,  and  the 
bride  lived  at  Serampore,  to  which  place  the  bridegroom 
was  to  come  by  water.  After  waiting  two  or  three  hours, 
at  length,  near  midnight,  it  was  announced,  as  if  in  the 
very  words  of  scripture.  Behold,  the  bridegroom  cometh,go 
ye  out  to  meet  him.  AH  the  persons  employed  now  light- 
ed their  lamps,  and  ran  with  them  in  their  hands  to  fill  up 
their  stations  in  the  procession ;  some  of  them  had  lost  their 
liebts,  and  were  unprepared,  but  it  was  then  too  late  to 
seek  them,  and  the  cavalcade  moved  forward  to  the  house 
of  the  bride,  at  which  place  the  company  entered  a  large 
and  sp'tendidly  illuminated  area,  before  the  honse,  covered 
with  an  awning,  where  a  great  multitude  of  friends,  dress- 
ed in  their  best  apparel,  were  seated  upon  mats.  The 
bridegroom  was  carried  in  the  arms  of  a  friend,  and  placed 
on  a  superb  seat  in  the  midst  of  the  company,  where  he  sat 
a  short  time,  and  then  went  into  the  tiouse,  the  door  of 
which  was  immediately  shut,  and  guarded  by  Sepoys.  I 
and  others  expostulated  with  the  door-keepers,  t>ut  m  vain." 
(Ward's  View  of  the  Hindoos.)— BuanaR. 

Ver.  36.  Naked,  and  ye  clothed  me :  I  was  sick, 
and  ye  visited  me :  I  was  in  prison,  and  ye 
came  unto  me. 

it  is  more  easy  in  the  East  to  visit  imprisoned  fHends 
than  it  is  in  Europe.  Thus  Ranwolf  tells  us,  that  he  was 
allowed  at  Tripolis,  in  Syria,  to  visit  his  confined  friends 
as  often  as  he  liked.  "  After  we  had  gone  through  small 
and  low  doors  into  the  prisons  in  which  they  were  confin- 
ed, their  keepers  always  willhigly  let  me  in  and  out ;  some- 
times I  even  remained  in  the  prison  with  them  during  the 

night.''— ROSENBSCLLRR. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 
Ver.  18.  Aiid  he  said.  Go  into  the  city  to  such  a 
roan,  and  say  unto  him,  The  Master  saith.  My 
time  is  at  hand ;  I  will  keep  the  passover  at  thy 
house  with  my  disciples. 

'  flTben  a  man  believes  himself  .to  be  near  death,  he  says, 
^  Go  tell  thepriest  I  am  going  on  my  jonmey,  mjr  time  is 
at  hand."  When  dead,  it  is  said  of  him, "  His  time  has 
gone,  he  has  fallen." — Roberts. 

Yer.  23.  And  he  answered  and  said,  He  that  dip- 
peth  his  hand  with  me  in  the  dish,  the  same 
shall  betray  me. 


on  John  13.  S3. 

The  practice  whieh  was  most  revolting  to  me  was  this : 

when  the  master  of  the  hooae  found  in  the  dish  any  dainty 

morsel,  he  took  it  oat  with  his  fingers,  and  applied  it  to  my 

This  was  trae  Syrian  courtesy  and  hospitality; 


and,  had  I  been  sufiiciently  well-bred,  my  mouth  woald 
have  opeoed  to  receive  it.  On  my  pointing  to  my  plate, 
however,  he  had  the  goodness  to  deposite  the  choice  morsel 
there.  I  would  not  have  noticed  so  trivial  a  circumstance, 
if  it  did  not  ejcactly  illustrate  what  the  Evangelists  record 
of  the  Last  Supper.— Jowett. 

Ver.  30.  And  when  they  had  sung  a  hymn,  they 
went  out  into  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

This  was  the  Hailel  which  the  Jews  were  obliged  to 
sing  on  the  night  of  the  passover.  It  consisted  of  six 
psalms,  the  hundred  and  thirteenth,  and  the  five  folloviag 
ones.  This  they  did  not  sing  all  at  once,  but  in  parts.  Just 
before  the  drinking  of  the  second  cup  and  eating  of  the 
lamb  they  sung  the  first  nart;  and  on  mixing  the  fourth 
and  last  cup  they  snn^  the  remainder;  and  said  over  it 
what  they  call  the  blessue  of  the  song,  which  was  P^ahn 
czlv.  10.  They  might,  if  they  would,  mix  a  fifth  cup,  and 
say  over  it  the  Qreal  BalUl,  which  was  Psalm  cxxxvi.  but 
they  were  not  obliged  to.— Gill. 

Yer.  34.  Jesus  said  unto  him.  Verily  I  say  imto 
thee.  That  this  night,  before  the  cock  crow, 
thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice. 

See  on  Mark  14.  30. 

Ver.  69.  Now  Peter  sat  without  in  the  palace : 
and  a  damsel  came  unto  him,  saying.  Thou  also 
wast  with  Jesus  of  Gaiilea 

The  Greek  words  are  more  accurately  translated  by, 
*' Peter  sat  without  in  the  court."  This  coun  {aiXifS  m 
which  Peter  was  at  the  fire  in  the  palace  of  the  high- 
priest,  was,  according  to  the  nsua}  old  and  oriental  mode 
of  building,  the  inner  part  of  the  house  enclosed  on  all  ddes, 
which  was  not  roofed,  but  was  in  the  open  air.— BuaoBa. 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 
Ver.  2.  And  when  they  had  bound  him,  they  led 
him  away,  and  delivered  him  to  Pontius  Pilate 
the  governor. 

The  Street  of  Grief,  or  Dolorous  Way,  derives  its  appel- 
lation from  its  being  the  supposed  site  of  the  street  through 
which  the  chief  priests  and  elders  of  the  Jews,  atler  binding 
Jesua  Christ,  lea  him  away  and  delivered  him  to  Pontius 
Pilate.  (Mat  xxvii.  2.)  It  proceeds  from  the  gate  of  Saint 
Stephen  up  to  an  archway,  which  appears  to  have  been  at 
one  time  called  "  the  Ghite  of  Judgment,"  because  malefac- 
tors were  anciently  conducted  through  it  to  the  place  of 
execution.  This  archway  is  exhibited  in  the  annexed  en- 
l^raving.  At  the  period  of  the  crucifixion,  this  gate  stood 
m  the  western  wall  of  Jerusalem:  but  now  it  is  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  city.  The  wall  above  the  archway  is  supposed 
to  have  formed  a  part  of  the  house  of  Pilate ;  and  the  cen- 
tral window  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  place  whence  onr 
Saviour  was  shown  unto  the  people. 

The  "  Street  of  Grief"  rises  with  a  gradual  ascent,  be- 
coming narrower  towards  Calvary,  where  it  terminates. 
It  is  diflicult  to  pass  along  it,  owing  to  the  stones  being 
broken  up,  and  it  is  completely  out  of  order. — Horkx. 

[See  CovFREUEHmvz  Comhentart,  on  Ps.  122.  3,  and  tki 
engratnng  there  of  an  abcbed  street  in  Jerusalem, 

Ver.  7.  And  they  took  counsel,  and  bought  with 
them  the  potters*  field,  to  bury  strangers  in. 

It  lay  inmiediaiely  without  the  wall  of  the  city,  on  the 
southeast  corner,  about  a  mile  fVom  the  Temple.  "  On  the 
west  side  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  is  the  place  at  *ientlt 
ealled  the  potters'  field,  and  afterward  the  field  ol  blood, 
but  now  campo  sancto.  It  is  only  a  small  piece  of  vround, 
about  thirty  yards  long,  and  fifteen  broad;  one  half  of 
whieh  is  taken  up  by  a  souare  fabric,  built  for  a  chamel- 
house,  that  is  twelve  yaras  high.  Into  this  buildiiw  deaid 
bodies  are  let  down  from  the  top,  there  being  five  boles  left 
open  for  that  purpose,  througa  which  they  may  be 
tinder  several  degrees  of  decay."  (Maundrell.) 

Why  a  potters'  field  ahoula  be  preferred  to  any  other 
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a  b«rial-plaee,  may  be  ooDjeetnred  fVom  the  following  ex- 
tract, as  m  all  prdbabiliiy  the  same  causes  which  prevented 
its  bein^  convertible  to  araUe  or  pasture  gronndi  most  have 
existed  m  an  equal  degree  in  Palestine.  A  burial-ground 
was  one  of  the  few  purposes  to  which  it  could  have  been 
applied. 

"  We  travelled  eleven  honrs  this  day,  and  the  last  six 
without  once  halting.  The  ground  over  which  we  travelled 
seemed  strewed  over  with  small  pieces  of  green  earthen- 
ware, which  was  so  plenty  that  many  bushels  could  be 
gathered  in  the  space  ot  a  mile.  I  inquired  into  the  oc- 
casion of  it :  the  information  which  we  received  from  our 
sheik  and  others  in  the  caravan,  was,  thai  in  former  ages 
the  greatest  part  of  this  plain  was  inhabited  by  potters,  as 
the  soil  abounded  then,  as  it  does  at  present,  with  clay  fit 
for  their  use :  that  they  moved  their  works  from  place  to 
place,  as  they  consumed  the  clay,  or  it  suited  their  con- 
venience. They  now  make  at  Bagdad  such  kinds  of 
earthenware,  with  a  green  glazing  on  it.  When  the  sun 
shines  it  apmars  like  green  glass,  which  is  veiy  hurtful  to 
the  sight  They  cannot  plough  tnis  ground,  as  it  would 
cut  the  feet  of  both  men  and  oxen."  (Parsons'  Travels  in 
Asia.) — BuaosR. 

Ver.  26.  Theo  released  he  Barabboa  unto  them : 
and  when  he  had  scourged  Jesus,  he  deliverea 
him  to  be  crucified.  29.  And  when  they  had 
platted  a  crown  of  thorns,  they  put  it  upon  his 
head,  and  a  reed  in  his  right  hand :  and  they 
bowed  the  knee  before  him,  and  mocked  him, 
saying,  Hail,  King  of  the  Jews ! 

Mohammed  Zemaun  Khan  was  carried  before  the  king. 
When  he  had  reached  the  camp,  the  king  ordered  Moham- 
med Khan,  chief  of  his  camel  artillery,  to  put  a  mock- 
crown  upon  the  rebePs  head,  baznbends  or  armlets  on  his 
arms,  a  sword  by  his  side,  to  mount  him  upon  an  ass, 
with  his  face  towards  the  tail ;  then  to  parade  him  through- 
out the  eama  and  to  exclaim.  This  is  be  who  wanted  to  be 
the  king.  Afler  this  was  over,  and  the  people  had  mocked 
and  insulted  him,  he  was  led  t>efore  the  km^,  who  called 
for  his  looties,  and  ordered  them  to  turn  him  mto  ridicule, 
by  making  him  dance  and  make  antics  against  his  will :  he 
then  ordered,  that  whoever  chose  might  spit  in  his  face. 
Alter  this  he  received  the  bastinado  on  the  soles  of  his  feet, 
which  was  administered  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Cagar  tribe, 
and  some  time  after  he  haa  his  eyes  put  out. — Moaiaa. 

Ver.  29.  And  when  they  had  platted  a  crown  of 
thorns,  they  put  it  upon  his  head,  and  a  reed  in 
his  right  hand :  ^nd  they  bowed  the  knee  be- 
fore him,  and  mocked  him,  saying.  Hail,  King 
of  the  Jews  I 

Among  other  circumstances  of  suffering  and  ignominy, 
which  accompanied  the  death  of  Christ,  it  is  said  that  they 
platted  "  a  crown  of  thorns,  and  put  it  upoo  his  head."  Has- 
selquist  says :  "  The  naba  or  nabka  of  the  Arabians  is  in 
all  probability  the  tree  which  afforded  the  crown  of  thorns 

gut  on  the  head  of  Christ :  it  grows  very  commonly  in  the 
last.  This  plant  was  veiy  fit  for  the  purpose,  for  it  has 
many  small  and  sharp  spines,  which  are  well  adapted  to 
give  pain ;  the  crown  might  be  easily  made  of  these  soil, 
rouna,  and  pliant  branches;  and  what  in  my  opinion 
seems  to  be  the  greatest  proof  is,  that  the  leaves  much  re- 
semble those  of  ivy,  as  the^r  are  of  a  very  deep  green. 
Perhaps  the  enemies  of  Christ  would  have  a  plant  some- 
what resembling  that  with  which  emperors  and  generals 
were  used  to  be  crowned,  that  there  might  be  calumny  even 
in  the  punishment." — Bobder. 

Yer.  31.  And  after  that  they  had  mocked  him, 
they  took  the  robe  off  from  him,  and  put  his 
own  raiment  on  him,  and  led  him  away  to  cra- 
c^  Am. 

Crucifixion  was  a  very  common  mode  of  inflicting  the 

{mnishment  of  death  among  several  ancient  nations,  name- 
y,  among  the  Egyptians,  Carthaginians,  Persians,  Greeks, 
•Ad  Romans.  The  cross  consistecf  of  a  long  pole,  and  a  short 
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transrerse  beam,  both  of  which,  as  the  aneteats  afllnn,  were 
united  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  and  Roman  T ;  a  little  piece 
of  the  perpendicular  beam,  however,  ^nerally  projected  a 
the  top,  to  which  the  writing,  containing  the  cause  of  the 
punishment,  was  affixed.  In  the  middle  of  the  perpendicu* 
lar  poles  there  was  a  wooden  plug,  which  projected  like  a 
horn,  on  which  the  person  crucified  rode  or  rested,  that  the 
weight  of  the  body  might  not  tear  the  hands  loose.  The 
cross  was  erected  on  the  place  of  execution,  and  fasteneo 
in  the  ground ;  it  was  generally  not  high,  and  the  feet  of  the 
criminal  were  scarcely  four  feet  above  the  ground.  The 
person  condemned  was  raised  up,  qpite  naked,  upon  the 
projecting  plug,  or  pulled  up  with  cords ;  his  hanos  were 
first  tied  with  cords  to  the  transverse  beam,  and  then  nailed 
on  with  strong  iron  nails.  Cicero  against  Verres  calls 
crucifixion  the  most  cruel  and  horrid  punishment;  and  in 
another  place,  a  punishment  which  must  be  far,  not  only 
from  the  Dody  of  a  Roman  citizen,  but  also  from  his  eyes, 
and  even  his  thoughts.  It  was,  therefore,  properly  de- 
signed among  the  Romans  only  for  such  as  bad  been  guilty 
Of  murder,  highway  robbery,  rebellion  against  the  govern- 
ment, and  violation  of  the  public  tranquillity.  A  Teamed 
physician,  George  Gottlieb  Ricbter,  has  proved  in  a  treatise 
dedicated  to  this  subject,  that  the  tortures  of  crucifixion  must 
have  been  indeed  indescribable.  Even  the  unnatural  con- 
strained situation  of  the  body,  with  the  arms  stretched 
upward,  sometimes  for  da>[s  tc^ether,  must  have  been  an 
inexpressible  torment,  especially  as  not  the  slightest  motion 
or  convulsion  could  take  place  without  causing  excrucia- 
ting pain  over  the  whole  body,  particularly  in  the  pierced 
limbs,  and  on  the  back,  mangled  by  previous  scourging. 
Besides  this,  the  nails  were  driven  throuffh  the  hands,  and 
sometimes  through  the  feet,  exactly  in  places  where  irri- 
table nerves  and  sinews  meet,  which  were  partly  injured 
and  partly  forcibly  compressed,  by  which  the  most  acute 
pains  must  have  been  excited,  and  constantly  increased. 
As  the  wounded  parts  were  always  exposed  to  the  air,  they 
became  inflamed.  The  same  also  probably  occurred  in 
many  other  parts,  where  the  circulation  of  the  juices  was 
impeded  by  toe  violent  tension  of  the  whole  body.  As  the 
blood,  too,  which  is  impelled  from  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart  through  the  veins  into  all  parts  of  the  body,  did  not 
find  room  enough  in  the  wounded  and  violently  extended 
extremities,  it  must  flow  back  to  the  head,  which  was  free, 
unnaturally  extend  and  oppress  the  arteries,  and  thus  cause 
constantly  increasing  headache.  On  account  of  the  imped- 
iment of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  external  pans, 
the  left  ventricle  of  the  bean  could  not  entirely  discharge 
itself  of  all  the  blood,  and,  consequently,  not  receive  all  the 
blood  which  comes  from  tbe  right  ventricle ;  hence  the 
blood  in  the  lungs  had  no  free  vent,  by  which  a  dreadful 
oppression  was  occasioned ;  under  such  constantly  increas- 
ing tortures,  the  person  crucified  lived  generally  three  days, 
sometimes  even  longer.  Hence  Pilate  did  not  credit  the 
account  that  Jesus  had  expired  so  soon,  and,  therefore, 
questioned  the  centurion  wno  had  kept  watch  at  the  cross. 

— ROSKNHDLLEB. 

Ver.  48.  And  straightway  one  of  them  ran,  and 
took  a  sponge,  and  filled  i^  with  vinegar,  and 
put  it  on  a  reed,  and  gave  him  to  drink. 

What  most  tormented  crucified  persons  was,  dreadful 
thirst,  which  must  uaturally  be  occasioned  by  the  heat  of 
the  wounds  or  fever.  Out  of  a  spirit  of  humanity,  one  of 
the  soldiers  keeping  watch,  gave  Jesus,  at  his  request,  a 
sponge  dipped  in  vinegar.  It  is  probable  that  they  gave 
Jesus  sucn  vinegar  as  they  had  standing  there  for  tneir 
usual  drink.  An  example,  in  more  modem  times,  of  giv- 
ing, in  the  East,  a  sponge  dipped  in  vinegar,  to  such  as 
were  to  be  executea  by  slow  torture,  in  order  to  refresh 
them,  is  mentioned  by  ueberer,  in  his  Description  of  hif 
Slavery  in  Egypt.  "  When  this  Qreek  had  hung  upon  the 
hook  fcleyond  the  third  day  in  much  pain,  one  of  toe  ceepers 
was  at  last  prevailed  upon,  by  the  presents  of  his  friends, 
secretly  to  give  him  poison  upon  a  sponge,  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  refreshing  him  a  little  with  vinegar." — Btmnsat. 

Ver.  51.  And,  behold,  the  vail  of  the  temple  wan 
rent  in  twain,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom ;  and 
the  earth  did  qaake,  and  tne  rocks  rent 
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"  Aboat  one  yard  and  a  half  distance  from  the  hole  in 
which  the  foot  of  the  cross  was  fixed,  is  seen  that  memo- 
rable cleft  in  the  rock,  said  to  hare  been  made  by  the  eaitk- 
quake  which  happened  at  the  suffering  of  the  God  of  Na- 
tare,  when  the  rocKs  rent,  and  the  very  frames  were  opened. 
This  cleft,  as  to  what  now  appears  of  it,  is  about  a  span 
wide, at  its  upper  part,  and  two  deep,  after  which  it  closes; 
but  it  opens  again  oeiow,  (as  you  may  see  in  another  chapel 
contiguous  to  the  side  of  Calvary,)  and  rons  down  to  an 
unknown  depth  in  the  earth.  That  this  rent  was  made  by 
the  earthquake  that  happened  at  our  Lord's  passion,  there 
is  only  tradition  to  pi;ove ;  but  that  it  is  a  natural  and  gen« 
nine  breach,  and  not  counterfeited  by  any  art,  the  sense 
and  reason  of  every  one  that  sees  it  may  convince  him; 
for  the  sides  of  it  fit  like  two  tallies  to  each  other;  and  yet  it 
runs  in  such  intricate  windings  as  could  not  well  be  counter- 
feited by  art,  nor  arrivedatby  any  instruments."  (Maundrell.) 
"  The  far  end  of  this  chapel,  called  the  Chapel  of  St  John, 
is  confined  with  the  foot  of  Calvary,  where,  on  the  left 
side  of  the  altar,  there  is  a'  cleft  in  the  rock :  the  insides  do 
testify  that  art  had  no  hand  therein,  each  side  to  the  other 
being  answerably  rugged,  and  these  were  inaccessible  to 
the  workmen :  that  iMefore  spoken  of,  in  the  chapel  below, 
is  a  part  of  this,  which  reacheth,  as  they  say,  to  the  centre.*' 
( Sandys.)— BuBDKR. 

Ver.  60.  And  laid  it  in  his  own  new  tomb,  which 
he  had  hewn  out  in  the  rock :  and  he  rolled  a 
great  stone  to  the  door  of  the  sepulchre,  and  de» 
parted. 

The  sepulchres  were  not  only  made  in  rocks,  but  had 
doors  to  go  in  and  out  at ;  these  doors  were  fastened  with 
a  lar^e  and  broad  stone  rolled  against  them.  It  was  at  the 
shuttmg  ap  of  the  sepulchre  with  this  stone  that  mourning 
began :  and  after  it  was  shut  with  this  sepulchral  stone,  it 
was  not  lawful  to  open  it.— Border. 

CHAPTER  XXVni. 
Yer.  6.  He  is  not  here:  for  he  is  risen,  as  he 
said.     Come,  see  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay. 

Tk€  CkuM  of  Ike  Bohf  Sejmlehre,  with  the  Sepuiehre  it- 
self, is  a  prominent  object  of  attention  to  the  devout  pil- 
grim. The  Hobif  Sepulchre^  in  which,  according  to  an- 
cient tradition,  the  bodv  of  the  Redeemer  was  deposited  by 
Nicodemus,  after  he  had  taken  itsdown  from  the  cross, 
^John  xiz.  39— 43,)  stands  a  little  north  of  the  centre  of  this 
ehurch,  and  is  covered  by  a  small  oblong  quadrilateral 
building  of  marble,  crowned  with  a  tiny  cupola  standing 
upon  pillars,  and  divided  into  three  compartments.  Over 
the  entrance  to  this  edifice,  the  reader  will  observe  a  tem- 
porary covering  of  canvass  extended  by  means  of  cords,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  prevent  the  voice  of  the  preacher,  who 
lectures  from  the  door  of  the  Sepulchre  during  Passion- 
week,  from  being  dissipated  in  the  aome  above  and  rendered 
inaudible.  The  first  compartment  is  an  antechamber,  which 
may  contain  six  or  eight  persons :  here  the  pilgrims  put  off 
their  shoes  from  their  feet,  before  they  enter  upon  the^holy 
ground  within ;  where,  occupying  half  of  the  second  part 
of  the  building,  is  "  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay."  (Matt, 
xxviii.  6.)  The  third  compartment  is  a  small  chapel  ap- 
propriated to  the  Copls,  which  is  entered  from  behind,  and 
which  has  no  internal  communication  with  the  others. 

Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  the  traveller,  ^whose  skepticism  con- 
cerning some  of  the  sacred  antiquities  of  Jerusalem  was  as 
great  as  his  credulity  in  others.)  was  of  opinion  that  the 
spot  now  shown  as  the  site  of  the  sepulchre,  was  not  the 
place  of  Christ's  interment,  from  the  variance  of  its  present 
appearance  with  the  accounts  in  the  Gospel.  His  reasons 
fuf  aisbelief  are  as  follows:—!.  The  tomb  of  Christ  was  in 
a  garden  without  the  walls  of  Jerusalem :  the  structure 
which  at  present  bears  its  name  is  in  the  heart  of,  at  least, 
vhe  modern  city ;  and  Dr.  Clarke  is  imwilling  to  believe  that 


the  ancient  limits  can  have  been  so  moch  eireomaeribed  to 
the  north  as  to  exclude  its  site.  3.  Further,  the  original 
sepulchre  was  undoubtedly  a  cave :  the  present  ofiers  no 
such  appearance,  being  an  insulated  pile,  constructed  or 
cased  with  distinct  slabs  of  marble. 

Bishop  Heber,  however,  in  his  elaborate  critique  on  Dr. 
Clarke's  Travels,  has  shown  that  these  arguments  are  in- 
conclusive.   For, — 

1.  One  of  the  Discourses  of  Cyril,  patriarch  of  J«msa* 
lem,  incidentally  proves  two  facts ;  viz.,  first,  that  the  sepo)» 
chre,  as  we  now  see  it,  was  without  the  ancient  wall ;  and, 
secondly,  that  before  it  was  ornamented  by  the  Bmperess 
Helena,  (with  whom  he  was  contemporary,)  it  was  a  simple 
cave  in  the  rock. 

2.  Further,  that  the  present  sepulchre,  defaced  and  alter* 
ed  as  it  is,  may  really  oe  "  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay," 
is  likely  from  the  following  circumstances :  "  Forty  yards, 
or  thereabouts,"  says  Bishop  Heber.  *'  from  the  opper  ena 
of  the  sepulchre,  the  natural  rock  is  visible:  and  in  the 
place  which  the  priests  call  Calvarv,  it  is  at  least  as  high 
as  the  top  of  the  sepulchre  itself.  The  rock  then  mof  have 
extendea  as  far  as  the  present  entrance ;  and  though  the 
entrance  itself  is  hewn  into  form,  and  cased  with  marble, 
the  adytum  yet  offers  proof  that  it  is  not  factitious.  It  is  a 
trapezium  of  seven  feet  by  six,  neither  at  right  angles  to  its 
own  entrance,  nor  to  the  aisle  of  the  church  which  con- 
ducts to  it,  and  in  no  respect  conformable  to  the  external 
plan  of  the  tomb.  This  last  is  arranged  in  a  workmanlike 
manner,  with  its  frontal  immediately  opposite  the  principal 
nave,  and  in  the  same  style  with  the  rest  of  the  church.  It 
is  shaped  something  like  a  horseshoe,  and  its  walls,  meas- 
ured from  this  outer  horseshoe  to  the  inner  trapezium,  vary 
from  five  to  eight  feet  in  thickness,  a  sufficient  space  to  ad- 
mit of  no  inconsiderable  densi^of  rock  between  the  otter 
and  inner  coating  of  marble.  This,  however,  does  not  ap- 
ply to  the  antechamber,  of  which  the  franml,  at  least,  is 
probably  factitious ;  and  where  that  indenture  in  the  mar- 
ble is  found  which  induced  Dr.  Clarke  to  believe  that  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  wall  was  composed  of  the  same  cosi^ 
ly  substance.  Now  these  circumstances  aflord,  we  apme- 
bend,  no  inconsiderable  grounds  for  supposing,  with  To 
cocke,  that  it  is  indeed  a  grotto  above  ground :  the  irregxi* 
larity  of  the  shape ;  the  difference  between  the  external  and 
internal  plan;  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  so  needless,  if 
they  are  throughout  of  masonry,  all  favour  this  opinion ; 
nor  is  the  task  ascribed  to  Helena's  workmen,  of  insulating 
this  rock  from  that  which  is  still  preserved  a  few  yards 
distant,  at  all  incredible,  when  we  consider  that  the  lalwur, 
while  it  pleased  the  taste  of  their  employer,  furnished  at 
the  same  time  materials  for  her  intended  cathedral." 

3.  Although  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  has  been 
burnt  down  since  Dr.  Clarke's  visit,  yet  the  "  rock>built  sep- 
ulchre of  the  Messiah,  being  of  all  others  the  least  liable  u> 
injury,  has  remained  in  spite  of  the  devouring  element." 

The  Holy  Sepulchre  is  a  sarcophagus  of  white  marble, 
destitute  of  ornament,  and  slightly  tinged  with  blue;  6  ft 
U  in.  long,  3  fl.  0|  in.  broad,  and  9  ft.  li  in.  deep,  measured 
on  the  outside.  It  is  but  indifferently  polished,  and  ap- 
pears as  if  it  hnfi  at  one  time  been  exposed  to  the  peltiuF  of 
the  storm  and  tne  changes  of  the  seasons,  "by  which  it  has 
been  considerably  disintegrated.  Over  it  are  suspended 
twelve  massy  splendid  silver  lamps,  the  gifts  of  monarchs 
and  princes:  these  are  kept  continually  burning,  in  honour 
of  the  twelve  apostles.  The  sarcophagus  occupies  about 
one  half  of  the  sepulchral  chamber,  and  extends  from  one 
end  of  it  to  the  other.  A  space,  not  exceeding  three  feel 
wide,  in  fhmt  of  it,  is  all  that  remains  for  the  reception  of 
visiters^  so  that  not  more  than  three  or  four  persons  can  be 
conveniently  admitted  at  a  time.  Over  the  sarcophagus  a 
a  large  painting,  representing  Christ  bursting  the  bonds  of 
the  tomb,  and  bis  triumphant  ascent  out  ofthe  grave  on  the 
morning  of  the  resurrection.  A  Greek  or  Latin  priest  al- 
ways stands  here  with  a  silver  vase  of  incense,  which  ht 
waves  over  the  pilgrims. — ^Horni. 


THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MARK. 


CHAPTER  I. 
Ver.  3.  The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness, 
Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  L^rd,  make  his  paths 
straight. 

When  a  man  of  rank  has  to  pass  through  a  town  or  vil- 
lage, a  messenger  is  despatched  to  tell  the  people  to  prepare 
the  way,  and  to  await  his  orders.  HeDce  may  be  seen  sume 
sweeping  th^  road,  others  who  "  spread  iheir  garments  m 
ihe  way,^'  and  some  who  are  cutting  "  down  branches  from 
the  trees"  (MatL  zxi.  8)  to  form  arches  and  festoons  where 
the  great  man  has  to  pass.—  Roberts. 

Ver.  6.  And  John  was  clothed  with  camel's  hair, 
and  with  a  girdle  of  a  skin  about  his  loins ; 
and  he  did  eat  locusts  and  wild  honey. 

The  Jews  were  allowed  to  eat  locusts,  and  when  sprinkled 
with  salt,  and  fried,  they  are  not  unlike  our  fresh  water 
Cray  fish.  The  Acridophagi  must  have  preferred  them  to 
almost  every  other  species  of  food,  since  tney  derived  their 
name  from  their  eating  locusts.  We  learn  from  the  valua- 
ble work  of  Dr.  Russei,  that  the  Arabs  salt  and  eat  them  as 
a  delicacy.  Locusts  were  accordingly  the  common  food  of 
John,  the  precursor  of  Christ,  while  he  remained  in  the 
wilderness.  In  feed  ing  on  that  insect,  the  Baptist  submitted 
to  no  uncommon  privation,  and  practised  no  savage  rigour, 
like  many  of  the  hermits  who  inhabited  the  deserts ;  but 
merely  followed  the  abstemious  mode  of  living  to  which 
the  people  were  accustomed,  in  the  less  frequented  parts  of 
the  country.  The  food  upon  which  he  subsisted  in  the  wil- 
derness appears  to  be  particularly  mentioued,  merely  to 
show  that  he  fared  as  the  poorest  of  men,  and  that  his  man- 
ner of  living  corresponded  with  the  meanness  of  his  dress. 
Much  unnecessary  pains  have  been  taken  by  some  squeam- 
ish writers,  to  prove  that  the  locusts  which  John  used  for 
food,  were  the  fruit  of  a  certain  tree,  and  not  the  carcass  of 
the  insects  distinguished  by  that  name ;  but  a  little  inquiry 
will  fully  clear  up  this  matter,  and  show,  that  however  dis- 
ga<<ting  the  idea  of  that  kind  of  meat  may  appear  to  us,  the 
Orientals  entertain  a  different  opinion.  Many  nations  in 
the  E^st,asthe  Indians  of  the  Bashee  islands,  the  Tonquin- 
ese,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Madagascar,  make  no  scruple 
lo  eat  these  insects,  of  which  ihev  have  innumerable  swarms, 
and  prefer  them  to  the  finest  fish.  The  ancients  affirm,  that 
in  Africa,  Syria,  Persia,  and  almost  throughout  Asia,  the 
people  common  Iv  eat  these  creatures.  Clenard,  in  a  letter 
from  Fez,  in  1541,  assures  us,  that  he  saw  wagon  loads  of 
locusts  brought  into  that  city  for  f(x>d.  Kirstenins,  in  his 
notes  on  Matthew,  says,  he  was  informed  by  his  Arabic 
master,  that  he  had  often  seen  them  on  the  river  Jordan ; 
that  they  were  of  the  same  form  with  ours,  but  larger;  that 
the  inhabitants  pluck  off  their  wings  and  feet,  and  hang  the 
rest  at  their  necks  till  they  |prow  warm  and  ferment:  and 
then  thev  eat  them,  and  think  them  very  good  food.  A 
monk,  who  had  travelled  into  Egypt,  asserts,  that  he  had 
eaten  of  thesei  locusts,  and  that  in  tne  country  they  subsist- 
ed on  them  four  months  in  the  year.  In  Bushire,  they  are 
used  by  the  lowest  peasantry  as  food.  The  Arabs  feed  on 
them  to  this  day,  and  prepare  them  for  use  in  the  following 
manner :  They  grind  them  to  flour  in  their  bandmilis,  or 
powder  them  in  stone  mortars.  This  floar  the^  mix  with 
water  to  the  consistency  of  dough,  and  make  thm  cakes  of 
it,  which  they  bake  like  other  bread  on  a  heated  girdle ;  and 
this,  observes  Hasselquiat.  serves  Instead  of  bread  to  sop- 
port  life  for  want  of  something  better.  At  other  times  they 
Doil  them  in  water,  and  afterward  stew  them  with  butter, 
and  make  a  son  of  fVicassee,  which  has  no  bad  taste.— 
Paxton. 


Ver.  10.  And  straightway  coining  up  out  of  the 
water,  he  saw  the  heavens  opened,  and  the 
Spirit  like  a  dove  descending  upon  him. 

See  on  Matt  3.  II. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Ver.  3.  And  they  come  unto  him,  bringing  one 
sick  of  the  palsy,  which  was  borne  of  four. 
4.  And  when  they  could  not  come  nifiph  unto 
him  for  the  press,  they  uncovered  the  roof 
where  he  vnxs ;  and  when  they  had  broken  it 
up,  ^ey  let  down  the  bed  wherein  the  sick  of 
the  palsy  lay. 

Amon^  other  pretended  difficulties  and  absurdities  rela* 
ting  to  this  fact,  it  has  been  urged,  that,  as  the  uncovering, 
or  breaking  up  of  the  roof,  as  mentioned  by  Mark,  or  the 
letting  a  person  down  through  it,  as  recorded  by  Luke,  sup- 
poses the  breaking  up  of  tiles,  spars,  rafters,  &c.,  "  so,''  says 
the  infidel, ''  it  was  well  if  Jesus,  and  his  disciples,  escaped 
with  only  a  broken  pate,  by  the  fallingof  the  tiles,  and  if  the 
rest  were  not  smothered  with  dust."  But  if  the  construction 
of  an  oriental  dwelling  be  recollected,  we  shall  find  nothing 
in  the  conduct  of  these  men  either  absurd  in  itself,  or  haz- 
ardous to  others.  Dr.  Shaw  contends,  that  no  violence  was 
offered  to  the  roof,  and  that  the  bearers  only  carried  the 
paralytic  up  to  the  top  of  the  house,  either  by  forcing  their 
way  through  the  crowd  up  the  staircase,  or  else  by  convey- 
ing him  over  some  of  the  neighbouring  terraces,  and  tho^, 
after  they  had  drawn  awav  the  criyii,  or  veil,  let  him  down 
along  the  side  of  the  roof  (through  the  opening,  or  impluvi' 
urn)  into  the  midst  of  the  court '  before  Jesus.  But  this  in- 
genious explanation  is  encumbered  with  several  important 
difficulties.  The  natural  and  obvious  idea  which  the  text 
suggests  to  the  mind  is,  that  the  roof  of  the  bouse  was  ac- 
tually opened,  and  the  paralytic  letdown  through  the  tiling, 
or  roof,  into  the  upper  apartment^  where  Jesus  was*sitting; 
while  an  elaborate  process  of  criticism  is  necessary  to  elicit 
the  sense  of  the  learned  author:  this  is  a  circumstance 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  common  exposition.  Besides,  he 
has  produced  no  proof  that  crriyq  ever  signifies  a  veil,  for 
which  the  sacred  writers,  in  particular,  employ  other  words^ 
as  KaXv^fia,  Karmrtrmefia ;  but  its  usual  meaning  is  the  roof, 
or  flat  terrace  of  a  house,  and,  by  an  easy  transition,  the 
house  itself.  Nor  has  he  assigned  a  sufficient  reason  for 
the  use  of  the  strong  term  (^o«v^vr2(,  by  which  he  is  evi- 
dently embarrassed.  He  endeavours,  in  the  first  place,  to 
get  quit  of  it  altogether,  by  observing  that  it  is  omined  in 
the  Cambridge  manuscript,  and  not  rejg:arded  in  the  Syriac, 
and  some  other  versions.  But  conscious  it  could  neither 
be  expunged,  nor  disregarded  upon  such  authority,  he  thinks 
**  it  may  be  considered  as  further  explanatory  of  inv9r£y«««y ; 
or,  as  in  the  Persian  version,  referred  either  to  the  letting 
down  of  the  bed,  or,  preparatory  thereto,  to  the  making 
holes  in  it  for  the  cords  to  pass  through.**  But  the  word 
cannot,  with  propriety,  be  considered  as  a  ftiriher  explana- 
tion of  ain9T£yava¥ ;  for  It  has  quite  a  dififerent  meaning;  it 
signifies  to  dig  out,  to  break  up,  or  pluck  out,  and  always  in 
volves  the  idea  of  force  and  violence ;  but  no  violence,  and 
but  very  little  exertion  was  necessary,  to  fold  beck  the  veil, 
which  was  expanded  by  cords  over  the  court.  Nor  can  it 
be  referred  to  the  removal  of  other  obstructions,  for  when 
the  veil  was  removed,  no  further  obstruction  remained.  It 
cannot,  in  this  place,  signify  to  tie  the  four  comers  of  the 
bed  or  bedstead  with  cords,  for  it  bears  no  such  meaaing  m 
any  other  part  of  the  holy  scriptures,  or  in  an^  " 
author;  and  since  it  is  more  naturally  constr 
vriyn  than  with  <cpa/?^aror,  It  ought  tobc  refcrre 
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mer.  Pearce,  in  his  Miracles  of  Jesr  is  Vindicated,  offers  an- 
other solution ;  according  to  him,  tbey  opened  the  trap-door, 
which  used  to  be  on  the  top  of  the  houses  in  Jndea,  and 
which  lying  even  with  the  roof,  was  a  part  of  it  when  it  was 
let  down  and  shot.  But  with  regard  to  this  exposition, 
Parkhorst  justly  observes,  that  the  most  natural  interpreta- 
tion of  (iir»<r7cya(ciy,  is  to  unroof,  break  up  the  roof,  and  that 
the  verb  is  twice  used  by  Strabo,  as  cited  by  Eisner  and 
Wetetein,  in  this  sense;  which  also  best  agrees  with  the 
following  word  t^opv^avrtt.  The  history,  as  recorded  by 
the  evangelists  Mark  and  Luke,  seems  to  be  tbis;  Jesus, 
after  some  days  absence,  returned  to  Capernaum,  and  to 
.he  house  where  he  used  to  dwell.  And  when  it  was  re- 
ported that  he  was  there,  the  people  crowded  to  the  square 
court,  about  which  the  house  was  built,  in  such  numbers 
that  there  was  no  room  for  them,  even  though  they  filled 
the  porch.  The  men  who  carried  the  paralytic,  endeavour- 
ed to  bring  him  into  the  court  among  the  crowd ;  but,  find- 
ing this  impossible,  they  went  up  the  staircase  which  led 
from  the  porch  (or  possibly  came  from  the  terrace  of  a 
neighbourmg  house)  to  the  flat  roof  of  the  house,  over  the 
upper  room  in  which  Jesus  was.  Km  t^opv^a^m ;  and  having 
forced  up  as  much  both  of  the  tiles  or  plaster,  and  of  the 
boards  on  which  they  were  laid,  as  was  necessary  for  the 
purpose,  they  let  down  the  paralytic's  mattress,  6ta  rw 
Mtoaftuy^  through  the  tiles  or  roof,  into  the  midst  of  the  room 
before  Jesus.  This  operation,  under  the  caref«l  manage- 
ment of  these  men,  who  must  have  been  anxious  not  to  in- 
commode the  Saviour  and  his  auditory,  could  be  attended 
with  no  danger.  The  tiles  or  plaster  might  be  removed  lo 
another  part  of  the  flat  roof,  and  the  boards  likewise,  as 
they  were  broken  up;  and  as  for  the  spars,  they  might  be 
suinciently  wide  to  admit  the  narrow  couch  of  the  sick 
man,  without  moving  any  of  them  from  their  places.  It 
may  be  even  inferred  from  the  silence  of  the  two  evange- 
lists, that  the  company  suffered  not  the  least  inconvenience ; 
and  the  infidel  can  produce  the  testimony  of  no  writer  in 
support  of  his  insinuations.  But  though  we  were  unable  to 
remove  the  objection,  or  silence  the  ridicule  of  the  unbe- 
liever, it  is  in  every  respect  better  to  abide  by  the  natural 
and  oDvious  sense  of  the  passa^.  Many  of  the  oriental 
pi  inces  and  nobles  have  a  favourite  upper  chamber  to  which 
they  retire  from  the  fatigues  of  state  and  the  hurry  of  busi- 
ness. To  such  a  retired  apartment  the  Saviour  and  his 
disciples  withdrew  to  celebrate  the  passover  before  he  suf- 
fered.— Paxton. 

Ver.  16.  And  when  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  saw 
him  eat  with  publicans  and  sinners,  they  said 
unto  his  disciples.  How  is  it  that  be  eatetn  and 
drinketh  with  publicans  and  sinners. 

At  this  period  there  were  in  the  Roman  empire  two 
classes  of  men,  who  might  be  called  publicans,  (^uUUam, 
TcAwyai.)  First,  such  as  farmed  the  revenues  of  whole  prov- 
inces. These  were  generally  Roman  knights,  frequently 
highly  respected  men,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  picture 
which  Cicero  draws  of  some  of  them  in  his  speecnes  for 
the  Manilian  law  and  for  Plancus.  These  were  properly 
called  publicani,  but  they  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Evan- 
I(elist8.  They  likewise  did  not  collect  the  taxes  themselves ; 
they  employed  for  this  purpose  their  freedmen  and  slaves, 
to  whom  they  gave  as  assistants  as  many  natives  as  was 
requisite.  These  sub  tax-gatherers  were  indeed  also  called 
puDlicans,  {jmblieani^  n\upat ;)  but  their  proper  Latin  name 
was  portitores.  Their  places  were  united  with  great  tempta- 
tions ;  for  as  they  had  farmed  the  taxes  for  a  fixed  sum,  they 
tried  to  press  as  much  as  possible  from  individual  persons. 
Besides  this,  withering  the  taxes  for  a  foreign  power,  is  on- 
doabtedlv  a  detested  employ m«mt  in  every  country,  and 
among  the  natives  general nr  only  people  of  the  meanest 
rank,  and  of  a  low  way  of  thinking,  lend  themselves  to  it. 
Among  the  Jews,  the  ill-will  towards  poople  of  this  class 
was  increased  by  pride  and  zeal  for  the  independence  of 
the  nation ;  and  such  of  their  coontrymen  as  suffered  tbein- 
selves  lo  be  employed  in  gathering  taxes  for  heathens,  they 
eonsidered  as  apostates  to  their  religion.  Publicans  and 
sinnen  were  among  their  synonymous  names.— Rosin- 

MOLLBB. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Y^r  9fi   AnA  he  cometh  to  the  bnnse  of  the  ruler 


of  the  synagogue,  and  seeth  the  tumult,  and 
them  that  wept  and  wailed  greatly. 

See  on  GeiL  46. 8. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Yer.  3.  Is  not  this  the  carpenter,  the  son  of  Mary 
the  brother  of  James  and  Joses,  and  of  Juda,  and 
Simon?  and  are  not  his  sisters  here  with  us) 
And  they  were  offended  at  him. 

It  was  a  common  practice,  in  almost  every  country,  to  dl<in- 
gnish  a  person  from  others  of  the  same  name,  by  giving  him 
a  surname  derived  from  the  trade  or  occupation  othis  parent. 
The  English  language  furnishes  us  wito  examples  of  this 
in  the  surnames  of  Baker,  Taylor,  Carpenter,  and  the  like; 
and  what  is  still  more  to  the  point,  it  is  at  this  day  the  cus- 
tom in  some  of  the  oriental  nations,  and  particulany  among 
the  Arabs,  to  distinguish  any  learned  and  illustrious  man, 
who  may  chance  to  he  bom  of  parents  who  follow  a  particu- 
lar trade  or  art,  by  eivifig  him  the  name  of  such  trade  or 
art  as  a  surname,  although  he  may  never  have  followed  it 
himself.  Thus,  if  a  man  of  learn  ing  happen  to  be  descend- 
ed from  a  dier  or  a  tailor,  they  call  nim  the  tailor's  son  or 
the  dier's  son,  or  frequently  omitting  the  word  son,  simply 
the  dier  or  the  tailor.  According  to  this  custom,  the  re- 
mark of  the  Jews,  in  which  our  Saviour  is  termed  the  car- 
penter, may  be  considered  as  referring  merely  to  the  occu- 
pation of  his  reputed  father:  and  that  rtxruv  ought  to  be  un- 
derstood in  this  place  as  meaning  nothing  more  than  h  r*« 
TtKTopot  vtdt,  the  son  of  the  carpenter.  This  explanation  of 
the  term  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  another  evan- 
gelist, who  resolves  it  by  this  very  phrase."  (Mosheim.y— 
Paxton. 

Ver.  8.  And  commanded  them  that  they  should 
take  nothing  for  their  journey,  save  a  staff 
only ;  no  scrip,  no  bread,  no  money  in  their 
purse. 

See  on  Mat.  10. 9. 

Ver.  11.  And  whosoever  shall  not  receive  you, 
nor  hear  you,  when  ye  depart  thence,  shake  off 
the  dust  under  your  feet  for  a  testimony  against 
them.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  It  shall  be  more 
tolerable  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  in  the  day 
of  judgment,  than  for  that  city. 

When  a  person  is  made  anny  by  another,  he  says,  "  I 
will  shake  thee  off  as  I  do  the  dust  from  my  sandals.  "  I 
have  washed  my  feet;  never  more  shall'they  tread  that 
place." — RoBEBTs. 

Ver.  13,  And  they  cast  out  many  devils,  and 
anointed  with  oil  many  that  were  sick,  and 
healed  them. 

The  people  of  the  East  give  a  decided  nreference  to  er- 
terruU  applications;  hence  when  they  are  directed  to  "  eat" 
or  "  drink"  medicine,  thev  ask,  can  they  not  have  something 
to  apply  outside  1  For  almost  every  complaint  a  man  wifi 
smear  his  body  with  bruised  leaves,  or  saffron,  or  ashes  of 
certain  woods,  or  oils  ;  and  he  professes  to  derive  xnore 
benefit  from  tnem  than  from  those  medicines  which  are 
taken  internally:  at  all  events,  he  knows  they  cannot  do 
him  so  much  harm.  It  ought  lo  be  observed,  that  tbey  do 
not  attach  any  miraculous  effects  to  the  being  *'  a&oiiited 

with  oil."— ROBIRTB. 

Ver.  21.  And  when  a  convenient  day  was  come, 
that  Herod,  on  his  birthday,  made  a  supper  to 
his  lordst  high  captams,  and  chief  €ttaie$  d 
Galilee. 

The  Orientals  have  nearly  all  their  great  ftasts  fa  the 
evening :  thus,  to  give  a  supper  is  far  more  comrooa  thtfi 
a  dinner.  Those  evening  festivals  have  a  vctt  imposisg 
effect :  what  with  the  torches  and  lamps,  the  splendid  dresses 
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jewete,  processioiis,  the  bowers,  the  flowers,  and  the  music, 
a  kind  of  enrhantmeot  takes  hold  of  the  feelings,  and  the 
mind  is  half  bewildered  in  the  scenes. — Robebts. 

CHAPTER  IX. 
Ver.  41.  For  whosoever  shall  give  you  a  cup  of 
water  to  drink,  in  my  name,  because  ye  belong 
to  Christ,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  He  shall  not 
*  lose  his  reward 

In  the  sacred  scriptures,  bread  and  water  are  commonly 
mentioned  as  the  chief  supports  of  haman  life ;  and  to  pro- 
vide a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  to  prepare  it  for  use, 
and  to  deal  it  out  to  the  thirsty,  are  still  among  the  princi- 
nal  cares  of  an  oriental  householder.  To  furnish  travel- 
lers with  water  is,  even  in  present  times,  reckoned  of  so 
freat  importance,  that  many  of  the  eastern  philanthropists 
ave  been  at  considerable  expense  to  procure  them  that 
enjoyment.  The  nature  of  the  climate,  and  the  general 
aspect  of  the  oriental  regions,  require  numerous  fountains 
to  excite  and  sustain  the  languid  powers  of  vegetation ;  and 
the  sun,  burning  with  intense  heat  in  a  cloudless  sky,  de- 
mands for  the  fainting  inhabitants  the  verdure,  shade,  and 
coolness,  which  vegetation  produces.  Hence  fountains  of 
living  water  are  met  with  in  the  towns  and  villages,  in  the 
fields  and  gardens,  and  by  (be  sides  of  the  roads  ana  of  the 
beaten  tracks  on  the  mountains ;  and  a  cup  of  cold  water 
from  these  wells,  is  no  contemptible  present. 

In  Arabia,  equal  attention  is  paid  by  the  wealthy  and 
benevolent  to  the  refreshment  of  the  traveller.  On  one  of 
the  mountains  of  Arabia,  Niebuhr  found  three  little  reser- 
voirs, which  are  always  kept  full  of  fine  water  for  the  use 
of  passengers.  These  reservoirs,  which  are  about  two 
feet  and  a  half  square,  and  from  five  to  seven  feet  hi^h, 
are  round,  or  pointed  at  the  top,  of  mason's  work,  having 
only  a  small  opening  in  one  of  th^  sides,  by  which  they 
pour  water  into  them.  Sometimes  he  found,  near  these 
places  of  Arab  refreshment,  a  piece  of  a  ground  shell,  or 
a  little  scoop  of  wood  for  lirtlng  the  water. 

The  same  attention  to  the  comfort  of  travellers,  is  mani- 
fested in  El^ypt,  where  public  buildings  are  set  apart  in 
some  of  their  cities,  the  business  of  whose  inhabitants  is  to 
supply  the  passenger  with  water  free  of  expense.  Some  of 
these  bouses  make  a  very  handsome  appearance ;  and  the 
persons  appointed  to  wait  on  the  passengers,  are  required 
to  have  some  vessels  of  copper,  curiously  tinned  and  filled 
with  water,  always  ready  on  the  wingow  next  the  street. 
Some  of  the  Mohammedan  villagers  in  Palestine,  not  far 
fVom  Nazareth,  brought  Mr.  Buckingham  and  his  party 
bread  and  water,  while  on  horseback,  without  even  being 
solicited  to  do  so ;  snd  when  they  halted  to  accept  it,  both 
compliments  and  blessings  were  mutuallv  interchanged.* 
Hence  a  cup  of  cold  water  is  a  present  in  the  East  of  much 
value,  though  there  are  some  other  refreshments  of  a  sn- 

Serior  quality.  When  Stsera  asked  a  little  water  to  drink, 
ael  brought  him  milk,  which  she  thought  he  would  namral- 
]y  prefer;  and  in  the  book  of  Proverbs,  the  mother  of  Lem- 
uel instructed  him. to  give  strong  drink  to  him  that  is  readv 
to  perish,  and  wine  to  those  that  were  of  heavy  heart.  Still, 
however,  the  value  of  a  cup  of  water,  though  to  be  num- 
beret  among  the  simple  t  presents  the  traveller  can  re- 
ceive, is  of  great  value  in  those  countries.  If  this  be  duly 
considered,  the  declaration  of  our  Lord,  "Whosoever 
shall  give  yon  a  cup  of  water  to  drink,  in  my  name, 
because  ye  belong  to  Christ,  verily  I  sav  unto  you,  He 
shall  not  lose  his  reward,"  is  of  greater  importance  than 
we  are  apt  at  first  sight  to  imagine.  The  general  thonght 
is  plain  to  every  reader.  That  no  service  performed  to  a 
disciple  of  Christ,  out  of  love  to  his  master,  although  com- 
paratively small,  shall  remain  unrewarded ;  but  the  inhab- 
itants of  more  temperate  climates  are  sometimes  ready  to 
think  that  the  instance  which  our  Lord  mentions,  is  rather 
insignificant.  It  certainly  would  not  appear  so  now  to  an 
inhabitant  of  the  East,  nor  did  it  then,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  appear  so  to  them  who  heard  the  Saviour's  decla- 
ration. But  the  words  of  Christ  evidentlv  contain  more 
than  this;  they  lead  up  our  thoughts  lo  the  character  of 

'  « In  this,  u  in  mott  of  the  other  vlllaffei,  to  i  hot  with  a  krye  Jar 
of  wMw  In  it,  by  tb«  roitd^de,  for  travelfon.  When  there  ere  no 
boneee,  thie  jar  ie  teuerally  plarad  under  a  fine-tree."  (Waddinglon's 
IVaTole  in  EuUopia,  p.  35.>--B. 


him  for  whose  sake  the  cup  of  water  is  eiven.  Ao  act  of 
benevolence,  how  snuiU  soever,  is  certaiiuy  pleaaiig  in  the 
sight  of  God,  so  far  as  it  proceeds  from  proper  motives,  is 
performed  in  the  appointed  manner,  and  directed  to  the 
proper  end,  and  particularly  if  it  be  connected  with  the 
name  of  his  own  Son.  But  to  give  a  cup  of  water  to  a  dis- 
ciple in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  because  he  belongs  to  him, 
must  signify,  that  it  is  given  in  honour  of  Christ;  and  this 
is  the  particiuar  reason  of  the  reward  which  the  remuner- 
ative justice  of  Gk>d  bestows.  An  article  in  the  Asiastie 
Miscellany,  quoted  by  Dr.  Clarke  in  his  edition  of  Har^ 
mer,  will  set  this  in  a  very  clear  light  In  India,  the  Hin- 
doos go  sometimes  a  great  wav  to  fetch  water,  and  then 
boil  it,  that  it  may  not  be  hurtful  to  travellers  who  arc  hot; 
and  after  this,  stand  from  morning  till  night  in  some  great 
road,  where  there  is  neither  pit  nor  rivulet,  and  oner  it 
in  honour  of  their  gods,  to  be  drunk  by  the  passengers^ 
Such  necessary  works  of  charity  in  these  hot  countries, 
seem  to  have  been  practised  among  the  more  pious  and 
humane  Jews ;  and  our  Lord  assures  them,  that  if  they  do 
this  in  his  name,  they  shall  not  fose  their  reward.  This 
one  circumstance.  Dr.  Clarke  justly  remarks,  of  the  Hin- 
doos offering  the  water  to  the  latigued  passengers,  in  hon- 
our of  their  gods,  is  a  better  illustration  of  our  Lord's 
words,  than  all  the  collections  of  Mr.  Harmer  on  the  sub- 
ject.—jPaxtow. 

CHAPTER  X. 

Ver.  46.  And  they  came  to  Jericho :  and  as  he 

went  out  of  Jericho  with  his  disciples,  and  a 

great  number  of  people,  blind  Bartimeus,  the 

son  of  Timeus,  sat  by  the  highway-side,  beg>" 

Here  again  the  picmre  is  teeming  with  life.  See  that 
blind  man  seated  under  a  shadv  tree  "  by  the  highway 
side,"  he  has  occupied  the  place  from  infancy.  The  trav- 
ellers who  are  accustomed  to  pass  that  wav  always  expect 
to  see  the  blind  begjg^ar ;  and  were  he  not  there  they  would 
have  a  sen3e  of  discomfort,  and  anxiously  inquire  aAer' 
the  cause.  So  soon  as  he  hears  the  sound  of  a  footstep  he 
begins  to  cry  aloud,  "  Tke  blind  I  tke  blind  I  remember  the 
blind  f^  He  knows  almost  every  man's  voice,  and  has 
always  some  Question  to  ask  in  reference  to  the  family  at 
home.  Should  a  stranger  be  passing,  he  inquires,  Atk-df, 
i.  e.  Who  is  that  1  Those  who  cannot  walk  are  carried  to 
their  wonted  place,  as  was  the  man  who  was  "  laid  daily 
at  the  gate  of  the  temple,  which  is  called  Beautiful,  to  ask 
alms  of  them  that  entered  into  the  temple."  Some  cripples 
are  carried  about  in  a  basket  by  two  men,  who  have  a 
share  of  the  alms.  Sometimes  they  have  tremendous 
quarrels,  as  the  bearers  take  too  great  a  share  of  the  money 
or  provisions,  which  induces  the  lame  man  to  use  his 
tongue :  they,  however,  generally  get  the  victory  bv  threat- 
ening to  leave  the  poor  fellow  to  get  home  as  well  as  he 
can.  Some  of  the  blind  mendicants  have  not  the  patience 
to  remain  in  one  place :  hence  they  get  a  person  to  lead 
them,  and  here  a^in  they  have  a  constant  source  of  quar- 
rel in  the  suspicions  of  the  one  and  the  roe^ueries  or  the 
other.  The  guide  falls  into  a  passion,  and  abuses  the  beg- 
ear,  tells  him  he  is  cursed  of  the  gods,  and  pretends  to  take 
his  departure ;  the  blind  man  retorts,  and  calls  him  a  Ion 
caUe^  a  servant  of  beggars,  and  tells  him  he  shall  not  hav 
any  more  of  his  rice.  Thev  both  having  expended  al 
their  hard  words,  become  a  little  calmer ;  and  after  a  few 
expostulations,  once  more  approximate,  and  trudge  off  in 
pursuit  of  their  calling. — Robebts. 

CHAPTER  XII. 
Ver.  1.  And  he  began  to  speak  unto  them  by 
parables.  A  certain  man  planted  a  vineyard 
and  set  a  hedge  about  t/,  and  digged  a  place  for 
the  wine-fat,  and  built  a  tower,  and  let  it  out  to 
husbandmen,  and  went  into  a  far  country 

I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  appearance  of  several 
small  and  detached  square  towers  in  the  midst  of  vine- 
lands,  said  by  our  guide  to  be  used  «s  watch-towers,  fW>m 
which  watchmen  looked  out  to  guard  the  produce  of  the 
lands  themselves  even  in  the  present  day. — Bucsf 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
Yer.  15.  And  let  him  that  is  on  the  honse-top  not 
go  down  into  the  house,  neither  enter  therein^ 
to  take  any  thing  out  of  his  house. 

See  OD  Matt.  24. 17. 

When  the  hooaes  were  not  contiguous,  the  staircase,  ac- 
cording to  the  description  of  some  travellers,  was  cundoct- 
ed  along  the  outside  of  the  house ;  but  when  they  were 
built  close  together,  it  was  placed  in  the  porch,  or  at  the 
entrance  into  the  court,  and  continued  through  one  corner 
of  the  gallery,  or  another,  to  the  top  of  the  house.  For 
the  sake  of  greater  privacy,  and  to  prevent  the  domestic 
animals  from  daubing  the  terrace,  and  by  that  means 
spoiling  the  water  which  falls  from  tnence  into  the  cisterns 
pelow  the  court,  a  door  was  hung  on  the  top  of  the  stair, 
and  kept  constantly  shut.  This  door,  like  most  others  to 
be  met  with  in  those  countries.  Is  hung,  not  with  hinges, 
but  by  having  the  iamb  formed  at  each  end  into  an  axle- 
tree  or  pivot ;  of  whicb^e  uppermost,  which  is  the  longest, 
IS  to  be  received  into  a  correspondent  socket  in  the  lintel, 
while  the  other  fails  into  a  similar  cavity  in  the  threshold. 
Doors  with  hinges  of  the  same  kind  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  East.  The  stone  door,  so  much  admired  by  Mr.  Maun- 
drell,  is  exactly  of  this  fashion,  and  very  common  in  most 
places.  "  The  staircase  is  uniformly  so  contrived,  that  a 
person  mav  go  up  or  come  down  by  it,  without  entering 
into  any  of  the  offices  or  apartments;  and  by  consequence, 
without  disturbing  the  family,  or  interfering  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  house.  In  allusion  to  this  method  of  building, 
our  Lord  commands  his  disciples,  when  the  Roman  armies 
entered  Judea,  to  "  flee  to  the  mountains ;"  and  adds,  "  Let 
him  that  is  on  the  house-top  not  go  down  into  the  house, 
neither  enter  therein,  to  take  any  thing  out  of  his  house." 
They  were  commanded  to  flee  from  the  top  of  the  house  to 
the  mountains,  without  entering  the  house;  which  was  im- 
possible to  be  done,  if  the  stairs  had  not  been  conducted 
along  the  outside  of  it,  by  wHich  they  could  escape. — Pax- 
ton. 

Ver.  35.  Watch  ye,  th  \  ;fore :  for  ye  know  not 
when  the  master  of  the  house  cometh,  at  even, 
or  at  midnight,  or  at  the  cock-crowing,  or  in 
the  morning. 

See  on  ch.  14.  30. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 
Ver.  3.  And  being  in  Bethany,  in  the  house  of 
Simon  the  leper,  as  he  sat  at  meat,  there  came 
a  woman,  having  an  alabaster  box  of  ointment 
of  spikenard,  very  precious;  and  she  brake  the 
box,  and  poured  it  on  his  head. 

While  the  entertainment  was  going  on,  the  master  of  the 
family,  to  show  his  respect  for  the  company,  and  to  prevent 
the  hurtftil  consequences  of  indulgence,  caused  the  ser- 
vants in  attendance  to  anoint  their  heads  with  precious 
unguents,  and  perfume  the  room  by  burning  myrrh,  frank- 
incense, and  other  odours.  Hence  the  act  of  Mary,  in 
anointing  the  head  of  her  Lord,  as  he  sat  at  meat  in  the 
house  01  Simon,  was  agreeable  to  the  established  custom 
of  the  country,  and  she  did  no  more  on  that  occasion  than 
what  the  rules  of  politeness  required  from  his  entertainer. 
It  was  at  once  a  signal  testimony  of  her  veneration  for  the 
Saviour,  and  a  pointed  reproof  to  Simon  for  his  disre- 
spectful omission.  "  As  Jesus  sat  at  meat,  there  came  a 
woman,  having  an  alabaster  box  of  ointment  of  spikenard, 
{or  liquid  nard,  according  to  the  margin.)  very  precious, 
and  she  brake  the  box  and  poured  it  on  nis  head.''  The 
balsam  was  contained  ill  a  box  of  alaba«er,  whose  mouth 
was  stopped  with  cotton,  upon  which  melted  wax  was 
txmred  so  as  effectmlly  to  exclude  the  air.  When  Mary 
jpproached  to  anoint  her  Lord,  she  broke  the  cement 
which  secured  the  stopple,  not  the  box  itsi4f,  for  this  was 

Suite  nanecevary;  ana  we  know  that  in  the  language  of 
16  East,  the  opening  of  a  vessel,  by  breaking  the  cement 
Ifcat  seenred  '.,  was  called  breaking  the  vessel. — Paxton. 

Ver.  30.   .^nd  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Verily  I  say 


Chap.  13.  U. 

unto  thee,  That  this  da^,  even  in  this  night,  be- 
fore the  cock  crow  twice,  thou  shalt  deny  me 
thrice. 


The  cock-crowin|;  was,  nroperly,  the  time  which  inter- 
vened between  midnight  ana  the  morning ;  which  is  evident 
from  the  words  of  the  evangelist  just  quoted.  Availing 
themselves  of  this  circumstance,  the  Romans  divided  their 
day  and  ni^ht  into  various  parts,  which  they  di8tmgui|bed 
by  appropriate  names.  Midnight  was  the  point  at  wfiich 
their  dav  commenced  and  terminated ;  then  followed,  what 
they  called  the  inclination  of  midnight;  after  that,  the 
cocK-crowing ;  then  the  conticinium,  or  time  of  silence, 
when  all  was  still;  this  was  followed  by  the  dawn,  which 
ushered  in  the  morning ;  and  this  in  its  turn  was  succeeded 
by  the  noonday.  The  Greek  term  which  denotes  the  cock- 
crowing,  is  ouen  used  in  the  plural  number,  because  that 
wakeful  bird  announces  more  than  once  the  approach  of 
light.  He  begins  to  chant  at  midnight;  and  again  raises 
his  warning  voice,  between  midnight  and  the  dawn ;  which, 
on  this  account,  is  oflen  called  the  second  cock-crowing. 
Thus  Juvenal : 

"  Quod  t&men  ad  cantum  falli  facit  ille  aecuadi, 
ProxiinuB  ante  diem  caupb  scieu"— (Sat.  Ix.  L  106.) 

The  second  cock-crowing  corresponds  with  the  fourth 
watch  of  the  night;  for,  says  Ammianus,  he  ascended 
Mount  Casius,  from  whence,  at  the  second  crowing  of  the 
cock,  the  rising  sun  might  be  first  descried.  But,  according 
to  Pliny,  from  the  towering  height  of  Mount  Casius,  the  sun 
might  be  seen  at  the  fourth  watch,  ascending  through  the 
shades  of  night.  But,  although  the  cock  crows  twice  in  the 
night,  yet,  when  any  thing  is  said  to  be  done  at  the  time  of 
the  cock-crowing,  without  stating  whether  it  is  the  first  or 
the  second,  it  must  always  be  understood  of  the  last,  which 
is  by  way  of  distinction  called  the  cock-crowing,  either  be- 
cause the  warning  is  i^ote  loud  and  cheerful,  or  because  it 
is  more  useful  to  mankind,  as  it  rouses  them  from  their 
slumbers  to  the  active  scenes  of  life:  or,  in  fine,  because 
the  time  of  the  first  warning  is  called  by  another  name,  the 
middle  of  the  night.  Thus,  the  evangelist  Mark  agrees 
with  the  uninspired  writers  of  antiqnitv,  in  placing  the 
time  of  the  •  second  crowing  between  tne  hour  of  midnight 
and  the  morning.  And  Isidore,  as  quoted  by  Bochart,  says, 
it  was  called  the  cock-crowing,  because  then  the  cock  an- 
nounced the  approach  of  day.  Hence  it  is  evident  he  noeant 
the  time  of  tne  second  crowing.  Horace  also  refers  to 
the  same  hour  in  these  lines : 

"  Agrf  colum  laudat  juria  legainqua  perttua 

Sub  gain  caDtum  conatUtor  ubi  oatia  pulaat."— ^t  L  1. 10.) 

It  appears  from  these,  and  many  other  testimonies,  which 
the  learned  reader  will  find  in  Bochart.  that  the  same  time 
was  now  called  simply,  the  cock-crowing ;  and  now  more 
expressly,  the  second  cock-crowing :  from  whence  it  has 
been  justly  thought,  that  Mark  may  be  easily  reconciled  with 
the  other  evangelists,  in  relation  to  the  time  when  the  apos- 
tle Peter  thrice  denied  his  Lord.  According  to  Mark,  the 
Saviour  informed  his  presumptuous  disciple,  "Before  the 
cock  crow  twice,  thou  shalt  deny  hie  thrice.  As  the  Sa- 
viour had  foretold,  the  cock  crew  afier  the  fiist,  and  a  se- 
cond time  after  the  third  denial ;  but  according  to  the  other 
evan^lists,  the  cock  did  not  crow  before  he  denied  him 
the  third  time.  The  words  of  Christ,  according  to  Matthew, 
are  these:  "  Verily  I  say  unto  thee,  that  this  night  before 
the  cock  crow,  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice."  In  Luke:  "  I 
tell  thee,  Peter,  the  cock  shall  not  crow  this  day,  before  that 
thou  shalt  thrice  deny  that  thou  knowest  me.'*  In  John : 
"Wilt  thou  lay  down  thy  life  for  my  sake?  Verily,  verily, 
I  say  unto  thee,  the  cock  shall  not  crow,  till  thou  hast  denied 
me  thrice."  But  it  is  no  difficult  task  to  reconcile  thef* 
different  accounts ;  for  the  prediction  clearly  refers  to  i\ 
time  of  the  second  crowing,  before  when,  according  to  all 
the  four  evangelists,  Peter  had  thrice  denied  his  Master. 
These  phrases.  The  cock  shall  not  crow,  or,  Before  the 
cock  shall  crow,  are  the  same  as  if  he  had  said.  Before  the 
time  of  the  cock-crowing,  or  tbe  cock  shall  not  give  that 
loud  and  cheerful  alanuj  from  which  the  time  called  em- 
phaticallv  the  cock-crowmg  («X«<rT«po^wvitf)  is  dated,  before 
thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice,  r^o  doubt  can  reasonably  be 
entertained,  that  Mark,  who  was  the  disciple  of  Peter,  re> 
corded  the  very  words  of  Christ,  as  be  received  them  fron 
the  apostle.    But  it  was  stidncient  for  the  others  to  mention 
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the  principal  fact,  that  Christ  not  only  bresaw  and  predict- 
ed the  threefold  denial  of  Peter,  but  also  fixed  the  time 
when  it  should  happen,  before  the  seiiond  crowing.  The 
words  of  our  Lord  are  certainly  to  be  understood  of  the 
second,  because  this  only  was  simply  called  the  cock-crow- 
ing; yet  Mark  expressly  asserts  it,  and  declares  also,  that 
the  first  denial  of  Peter  preceded  the  first  cock-crowing. 
Here  it  may  be  obiectad,  that  between,  the -first  and  second 
crowing,  the  fourth  pan  of  the  night  commonly  intervenes ; 
which  at  that  time  was  nearly  three  hours ;  for  in  Judea,  at 
tne  time  of  the  year  when  our  Lord  was  crucified,  the 
nights  are  more  than  eleven  hours  in  length ;  but  between 
the  first  and  second  denial  of  Peter,  scarcely  the  half  of 
that  time  could  have  elapsed.  This  appears  from  the  nar- 
rative of  the  evangelist  Luke,  in  which  it  is  stated,  that 
when  the  terri^ed  apostle  bad  first  denied  his  Lord  to  the 
maid,  as  he  sat  by  the  fire, "  A  little  aAer,  another  saw  him, 
and  said.  Thou  art  also  of  them.  And  Peter  said,  Man.  1 
am  not ;"  which  was  the  second  denial.  *'  And  about  the 
space  of  one  hour  afler,  another  confidentljr  aMrmed,  say- 
ing, Of  a  truth,  this  fellow  also  was  with  him;  for  he  is  a 
Galilean.*'  "  And  Peter  denied  the  third  time,  and  imme- 
diately the  cock  crew."  To  this  objection  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  reply,  that  the  statement  of  the  evangelist  is  ex- 
tremely brief',  and  while  Peter  endeavoured  to  clear  himself 
of  the  charge,  many  words  might  pass  on  both  sides,  which 
are  not  put  on  record,  and  the  discussion  be  protracted 
through  a  great  part  or  the  night.  Nor  will  it  follow  from 
the  phrase  which  Luke  uses,  ajitr  a  little  whUe^  that  no 
time,  or  only  a  very  short  interval  passed,  between  the  first 
and  second:  denial*^  for  the  apostle  John,  in  bis  gospel, 
mentions  many  incidents  which  happened  in  that  time; 
and  the  third  denial,  which  Luke  says  happened  about  the 
space  of  one  hour  after  the  second  denial,  is  in  Matthew 
and  Mark  said  to  have  taken  place  "  a  little  after."  Hence, 
this  phrase  may  denote  a  mucn  loneer  space  of  time  than  is 
commonljT  supposed.  Besides,  Lukc  does  not  say,  that  the 
third  denial  nappened  precisely  at  the  distance  of  one 
hour,  but  about  the  space  of  one  hour,  which  mi^ht  thftre- 
fore  be  considerably  more.  In  fine,  although  the  fourth 
part  of  the  night  commonly  intervenes  between  the  first 
and  second  crowing,  it  is  not  always  the  case ;  for  it  is  well 
known,  that  these  birds  do  not  always  crow  at  stated  times. 
Pome  cock,  therefore,  after  the  third  denial  of  Peter,  might 
anticipate  the  usual  time  of  announcing  the  approach  of 
mommg,  by  one  hour.  It  may  be  objected  again,  when 
Peter  denied  his  Lord,  the  scribes,  the  pne^,  and  the  elders, 
were  met  in  the  house  of  Caiaphas,  and  sitting  in  judg- 
ment on  the  Saviour ;  while  the  apostle  waited  the  issue, 
among  the  servants  in  the  hall.  But  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  council  would  prolong  their  sitting  through  so  great  a 
part  of  the  night,  who  can  believe,  that  so  many  persons 
of  the  fii|l  rank  among  the  Jews,  would  spend  almost  the 
whole  nignt  on  the  judgment-sea^  when  the  cause  for  which 
they  were  assembled  could,  with  equal  convenience,  be 
referred  to  another  time  1  But  this  objection  is  urged  in 
vain;  for  the  fact,  that  they  actually  did  so,  is  certain. 
This  will  appear,  when  it  is  considered  how  many  things 
were  done  that  night,  before  the  apostle  denied  his  Lord 
the  third  time.  When  the  evening  was  come,  that  is,  at  the 
setting  of  the  sun.  our  Lord  celebrated  the  passover  with 
his  disciples ;  he  then  washed  their  feet,  and  addressed  them 
on  the  occasion.  After  finishing  this  discourse,  he  insti- 
tuted the  supper ;  then  he  reproved  his  disciples  for  their 
contentions  with  one  another  about  the  supremacy.  When 
he  had  finished  this  reproof,  he  sung  a  nymn,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Talmuaical  writers,  consisted  of  a  number 
of  psalms.  This  act  of  devotion  being  ended,  he  went  out 
to  the  mount  cf  Olives.— came  to  the  garden  of  Gktbsemane 
— withdrew  f.om  his  disciples  to  pray — and  after  praying 
an  hour,  he  returned  to  the  disciples,  wnom  he  found  asleep, 
and  reproved  them  for  their  unseasonable  indolgeoce ;  this 
he  did  a  second,  and  a  third  time.  In  the  meantime.  Judas 
arrived  with  a  numerous  pany,  and  apprehendea  him ; 
and  led  him  away,  first  to  Annas,  and  then  to  Caiaphas,  in 
whose  house,  the  scribes,  the  priests,  and  the  elders  were 
assembled.  Into  the  hall  of  judgment,  Peter  with  difliculnr  I 
obtained  admission ;  and,  being  recognised  as  one  of  his  { 


followers,  denied  his  Lord.  Christ  was  placed  at  the  bar; 
and  interrogated  by  Caiaphas ;  this  being  done,  Peter  de^ 
nied  his  Master  a  second  tune,  and  again  in  the  space  of 
an  hour.  It  will  appear  to  every  reflecting  and  candid 
mind,  that  these  transactions  must  nave  occupied  the  greater 

Eart  of  the  night.  The  despatch  which  the  high-priest  and 
is  council  made,  indeed  would  seem  quite  extraordinary, 
if  we  did  not  consider  that  the  passover,  their  most  solemn 
festival,  was  just  ready  to  commence,  and  that  the  worst 
passions  of  their  depraved  hearts  were  now  in  a  state  of  high 
excitement  against  the  Redeemer.— Paxton. 

Yer.  35.  And  he  went  forward  a  little,  and  fell  on 
the  ground,  and  prayed,  that,  if  it  were  poBsi* 
sible,  the  hour  might  pass  from  him. 

How  often  are  we  reminded  of  this  by  the  way  in  which 
the  heathen  worship  their  gods  I  they  fall  prostrate  before 
the  temples  and  repeat  their  prayers.  In  our  own  chapels 
and  school  rooms,  natives  sometimes  prostrate  themselves 
at  the  time  of  prayer. — Rosebts. 

Ver.  51.  And  there  followed  him  a  certain  youn? 
man,  having  a  linen  cloth  cast  about  his  naked 
body :  and  the  young  men  laid  hold  on  him. 
52.  And  he  left  the  linen  cloth,  and  fl^  from 
them  naked. 

See  on  Judg.  14. 18. 

Pococke  observes,  in  describing  the  dresses  of  the  people 
of  Egypt,  that  "  it  is  almost  a  general  custom  among  ue 
Arabs  and  Mohammedan  natives  of  the  country,  to  wear  a 
larse  blanket,  either  white  or  brown,  and  in  summer  a  blue 
ana  white  cotton  sheet,  which  the  Christians  constantly  use 
in  the  country:  putting  one  comer  before,  over  the  left 
shoulder,  they  bring  it  behind,  and  under  the  right  arm, 
and  so  over  their  bodies,  throwing  it  behind  over  the  left 
shoulder,  and  so  the  right  arm  is  I  eft  bare  for  action.  When 
it  is  hot.  and  they  are  on  horseback,  they  let  it  fall  down  on 
the  saddle  rouna  them :  and  about  Faiume,  I  particularly 
observed,  that  young  people  especially,  and  the  poorer  sort, 
had  nothing  on  whatever  out  this  blanxet ;  and  it  is  probable 
the  young  man  was  clothed  in  this  manner^  who  foUowea 
our  Saviour  when  he  was  taken,  having  a  Imen  cloth  cast 
about  his  naked  body;  and  when  the  young  men  laid  hold 
on  him,  he  left  the  linen  cloth,  and  fled  from  them  naked."— 
BuaDsa. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

Ver.  1 1.  Bnt  the  chief  priests  moved  the  people, 

that  he  should  rather  release  Barabba^  unto 

them. 

Another  mode  of  capital  punishment,  to  which  the  in* 
spired  writers  refer,  is  crucinxion.  It  was  used  in  Greece, 
but  not  so  frequently  as  at  Rome.  It  consisted  of  two 
beams,  one  of  which  was  placed  across  the  other,  in  a  form 
nearly  resembling  the  letter  T,  but  with  this  difference, 
that  the  transverse  beam  was  fixed  a  little  below  the  top  oi 
the  straight  one.  When  a  person  was  crucified,  he  was 
nailed  to  the  cross  as  it  lay  upon  the  ground,  his  feet  to  the 
upright,  and  his  hands  to  each  side  of  the  transverse  beam ; 
it  was  then  erected,  and  the  foot  of  it  thrust  with  violence 
into  a  hole  prepared  in  the  ground  to  receive  it.  By  this 
means,  the  body,  whose  whole  weight  hung  upon  the  nails 
which  went  through  the  hands  and  feet,  was  completely 
disjointed,  and  the  suffierer  expired  by  slow  and  agonizing 
torments.  This  kind  of  death,  the  most  broel,  shameful, 
and  accursed  that  could  be  devised,  was  used  by  the  Ro* 
mans  only  for  slaves,  and  the  basest  of  the  people.  The 
malefactors  were  crucified  naked,  that  is,  without  their 
upper  garments;  for  it  does  not  appear  they  were  stripped 
or  all  their  clothes,  and  we  know  that  an  Oriental  was  said 
to  be  naked,  when  he  had  parted  with  his  upper  garments^ 
which  were  loosely  boimd  about  him  with  a  girdle.— Pax- 
ton. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Ver.  78.  Through  the  tender  mercy  of  our  God ; 
whereby  the  day-spring  from  on  high  hath 
visited  u& 

A  king's  minister  oDce  said  of  the  daughter  of  PAnde- 

San,  after  she  had  been  in  great  trouble  on  account  of  the 
anger  in  which  her  hnsbauad  had  been  placed.  "  She  had 
seen  the  great  ocean  of  darkness,  but  now  sne  saw  the 
rising  son,  the  day-spring  appeared."~RoBBRTt. 

CHAPTER  IL' 

Ver.  4.  And  Joseph  also  went  up  from  Gkililee, 
out  of  the  city  of  Nazareth  into  Judea,  unto  the 
city  of  David,  which  is  called  Bethlehem,  (be- 
cause he  was  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  Da- 
vid,) 5.  To  be  taxed  with  Mary  his  espoused 
wife,  being  great  with  <ihild. 

A  Jewish  virgin  legally  betrothed,  was  considered  as  a 
lawful  wife :  and  by  consequence,  could  not  be  j>nt  away 
without  a  bill  of  divorce.  And  if  she  pro7ed  unfaithful  to 
her  betrothed  husband,  she  was  punished  as  an  adulteress ; 
and  her  seducer  incurred  the  same  punishment  as  if  he  haa 
polluted  the  wife  of  his  neighbour.  This  is  the  reason  that 
the  angel  addressed  Joseph,  the  betrothed  husband  of  Mary, 
in  these  terms:  "  Josepn,  thou  son  of  David,  fear  not  to 
take  unto  thee  Mary  thy  wife ;  for  that  which  is  conceived 
in  her  is  of  the  Holv  Ghost."  The  evangelist  Luke  gives 
her  the  same  title:  "  And  Joseph  also  went  up  from  Gali- 
lee anto  Bethlehem,  to  be  tazea,  with  Mary  nis  espoused 
wife." — Pajktoh. 

Ver.  7.  And  she  brought  forth  her  first-bora  son, 
and  wrapped  him  in  swaddling-clothes,  and  laid 
him  in  a  manger;  because  there  was  no  room 
fer  them  in  the  inn. 

It  will  be  proper  here  to  give  a  full  and  explicit  account 
of  the  inns  or  caravansaries  of  the  East,  in  which  travellers 
are  accommodated.  They  are  not  all  alike,  some  being  sim- 
ply places  of  rest,  by  the  side  of  a  fountain  if  possible,  and 
at  a  proper  distance  on  the  road.  Many  of  these  places  are 
nothing  more  than  naked  walls;  others  have  an  attendant, 
who  subsists  either  by  some  charitable  donation,  or  the  be- 
nevolence of  passengers ;  others  are  more  considerable  es- 
tablishments, where  families  reside,  and  take  care  of  them, 
and  furnish  the  necessary  provisions. 

"  Caravansaries  were  originally  intended  for,  and  are 
now  pretty  generally  applied  to  the  accommodation  of  stran- 
gers and  travellers,  though,  like  every  other  good  institu- 
tion, sometimes  perverted  lo  the  purposes  of  private  emol- 
ument, or  public  job.  They  are  built  at  proper  distances 
through  the  roads  of  the  Turkish  dominions,  and  afford  to 
the  indigent  or  weary  traveller  an  &sylum  from  the  iimlem- 
ency  of  the  weather:  are  in  general  built  of  the  most 
solid  and  durable  materials,  have  commonly  one  storv  above 
the  ground-floor,  the  lower  of  which  is  arched,  ana  serves 
for  warehouses  to  store  goods,  for  lodgings,  ana  for  stables, 
while  the  upper  is  used  merely  for  lodgings;  b^des  which 
ttiey  are  always  accommodated  with  a  fountain,  and  have 
cooks>shop6  and  other  conveniences  to  supply  the  wants  of 
iudgers.  In  Aleppo,  the  caravan^ries  are  almost  exclu- 
sively occupied  by  merchants,  to  whom  they  are,  like  other 
houses,  rented."    (Campt)ell.  j 

The  povertv  of  the  Eastern  inns  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing extract.  ''  There  are  no  inns  anywhere ;  but  the  cities, 
•nonly  the  villages,  have  a  large  building  called  a 


ihan^  or  caravansary^  which  serves  as  an  asylum  for  all 
travellers.  These  nouses  of  reception  are  always  built 
without  the  precincts  of  towns,  ana  consist  of  four  wings 
round  a  square  court,  which  serve  by  way  of  enclosure 
for  the  beasts  of  burden.  The  lodgings  are  cells,  where 
,  on  find  nothing  but  bare  walls,  dust,  and  sometimes  scor- 
pions. The  keeper  of  this  khan  gives  the  traveller  the  key 
and  a  mat,  and  be  provides  himself  the  rest ;  he  must  there- 
^re  carry  with  him  his  bed,  his  kitchen  utensils,  and  even 
his  provisions,  for  frequently  not  even  bread  is  to  be  found 
in  the  villages.  On  this  account  the  Orientals  contrive  their 
equipage  in  the  most  simple  and  portable  form.  The  bag- 
gage of  a  man,  who  wishes  to  be  completely  provided,  con- 
sists in  of  carpet,  a  mattress,  a  blanket,  two  saucepans  with 
lids  contained  within  each  other,  two  dishes,  two  plates, 
and  a  coffee-pot.  all  of  copper  well  tinned;  a  small  wooden 
box  for  salt  and  pepper ;  a  round  leathern  table,  which  he 
suspends  from  the  saddle  of  his  horse ;  small  leathern  bot- 
tles or  bap  for  oil,  melted  butter,  water,  and  brandy,  (if 
the  travellei  be  a  Christian.)  a  pipe,  a  tinder-box,  a  cup  of 
cocoa-nut,  some  rice^driea  raisins,  dates,  Cyprus-cheese, 
and  above  all,  coffee^rries,  with  a  roaster  and  wooden 
mortar  to  pound  them."    (Volney.) 

"  The  caravansaries  are  the  eastern  inns,  far  diffTerent 
from  ours ;  for  they  are  neither  so  convenient  nor  hand- 
some: they  are  built  square,  much  like  cloisters,  being 
usually  but  one  stbry  hig\  for  it  is  rare  to  see  one  of  two 
stories.  A  wide  gate  brings  vou  into  the  court,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  building,  in  the  iront;  and  upon  the  right  and 
left  hand,  there  is  a  hall  for  persons  of  the  best  quality  to 
keep  together.  On  each  side  of  the  hall  are  lodgings  for 
every  man  by  himself.  These  lodgings  are  raised  all  along 
the  court,  two  or  three  steps  high,  just  behind  which  are 
the  stables,  where  many  times  it  is  as  good  Iving  as  in  the 
chambers.  Right  against  the  head  of  everv  norse  there  is 
a  niche  with  a  window  into  the  lodging-cnamber,  om  ol 
which  every  man  may  see  that  his  norse  is  looked  aHer. 
These  niches  are  usually  so  large  that  three  men  may  lie 
in  them,  and  here  the  servants  usually  dress  their  victuals." 
(Tavern  ier.)-—BuaDia. 

The  following  graphic  sketch  will  afford  th^  reader  a 
still  more  correct  idea  of  an  eastern  inn,  or  caravansaiy. 
"  After  descending  for  about  two  hours,  we  met  with  an 
isolated  khan,  (inn,)  beneath  magnificent  plantains,  on  the 
edge  of  a  fountain.  It  will  be  proper  to  describe,  once  for 
all,  what  is  called  a  khan  in  Syria,  as  well  as  in  every 
other  eastern  country;  it  is  a  hut,  the  walls  of  which  are  of 
ill-joined  uncementcd  stones,  affording  no  protection  from 
wind  or  rain ;  these  stones  are  generally  blackened  by  the 
smoke  of  the  hearth,  which  continually  filters  through  the 
open  spaces.  The  walls  are  about  seven  or  eight  feet  high, 
and  covered  over  with  pieces  of  rough  wood  retaining  its 
bark  and  largest  branches ;  the  whole  is  shaded  with  diy 
fagots,  answering  the  purpose  of  a  roof.  The  inside  is 
unpaved,  and  is,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  a  ted 
of  dust  or  of  mud.  One  or  two  stakes  support  the  roof  of 
leaves,  and  the  traveller's  cloak  and  arms  are  suspended 
thereon.  In  one  comer  is  a  small  hearth  raised  upon  a 
few  rough  stones;  a  charcoal  fire  is  constantly  burning 
upon  this  hearth,  and  one  or  two  copper  coffee-pots  are  al- 
ways full  of  thick  farinaceous  coffee,  the  habitual  refresh- 
ment and  only  want  of  the  Turks  and  Arabs.  There  are 
in  general  two  rooms  similar  lo  the  one  I  have  described. 
One  or  two  Arabs  are  authorized,  in  return  for  the  tribute 
thev  pay  to  the  pacha,  to  do  the  honours  of  the  dwelling, 
and  to  sell  coffee  ana  barley-flour  cakes  to  the  caravans. 
When  the  traveller  reaches  the  door  of  these  tfhans,  be 
alights  from  his  horse  or  camel,  and  removes  the  straw 
mats  or  damask  carpets  which  are  to  serve  him  for  a  bed; 
they  are  spread  in  a  corner  of  the  smoking-room ;  be  sals 
down,  calls  for  coflfee,  lights  hn»  pipe,  and  waits  ontil  his 
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•lares  have  oollaetod  some  dry  wood  to  prepan  bis  rmiC 
This  repast  osnally  consiba  of  two  or  three  eakes.  Aal^ 
baked  on  a  heated  pebble,  and  of  some  slices  of  hashed  mot- 
ton,  which  is  boiled  with  rioe  in  a  copper  pot.  It  rarely 
happens  that  rice  or  mutton  can  be  procured  in  the  khan ; 
the  trareller  must  then  be.  latisfied  with  the  cakes  and  the 
excellent  fresh  water  whicn  is  always  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  khans.  The  servants,  the  slares,  the  moukra, 
(camel-leaders,)  and  the  horses,  remain  roimd  the  khan  in 
the  open  air.  There  is  ffeoerally  in  the  neighbourhood 
some  noted  and  long-standing  tree,  which  series  as  a  bea- 
con to  the  carsFan ;  this  is  mostly  an  immense  wcamore 
fijg-tree,  such  as  I  have  never  seen  in  Europe ;  it  a  of  the 
size  of  the  largest  oaks,  and  grows  to  an  older  age.  lis 
trunk  sometimes  measures  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  circumfe- 
rence, and  is  often  larger;  its  branches,  which  begin  to 
spread  at  an  elevation  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  from  the 
ground,  4U  first  extend  in  a  horizontal  direction,  to  an  im- 
mense distance;  the  upper  branches  then  group  themselves 
in  narrower  cones,  and  resemble  from  afar  our  beech-trees. 
The  shadow  of  those  trees,  which  Providence  seems  to  have 
scattered  here  and  there,  as  an  hospitable  cloud  over  the 
burning  soil  of  the  desert,  extends  to  a  great  distance  from 
the  trunk ;  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  perhaps  sixty  camels 
and  horses,  and  as  many  Arabs,  encamped,  during  the  heat 
of  the  day,  under  the  shadow  of  one  of  these  trees.  In  this, 
however,  as  in  every  thing  else,  it  is  painful  to  notice  the 
indifference  of  eastern  people  and  or  their  government. 
These  plantains,  which  should  be  preserved  with  care,  as 
inns  provided  bv  nature  for  the  wants  of  the  caravan,  are 
left  to  the  stupid  improvidence  of  those  who  benefit  by  their 
shade;  the  Arabs  light  their  fires  at  the  foot  of  the  syca- 
more, nod  the  trunks  of  most  of  these  splendidnrees  are 
blackened  and  hollowed  by  the  flames  of  Arab  hearths. 
Our  little  caravan  settled  itself  under  one  of  those  majestic' 
sycamores,  and  we  passed  the  night  wrapped  up  in  our 
c  loaks,  and  stretched  on  a  straw  mat  in  a  comer  of  the 
\  han.    (De  Lamartine's  Pilgrimage.)— B. 

Ver.  25.  And,  behold,  there  was  a  man  in  Jeru- 
salem, whose  name  was  Simeon ;  and  the  same 
man  was  just  and  devout,  waiting  for  the  con- 
solation of  Israel ;  and  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
upon  him. 

The  Jews  often  used  to  style  the  expected  Messiah,  tk€ 
eonsoUUioni  aadj mof  I nevtr  set  ike  emuolaUan wm  sl  eom'- 
mon  form  of  swearing  among  them.-*OiLL. 

Ver.  44.  But  they,  supposing  him  to  have  been 
in  the  compauy,  went  a  day's  journey;  and 
they  sought  him  among  their  kinsfolk  and  ac- 
quaintance. 

We  are  assisted  in  our  view  of  this  subiect  by  the  lar;^ 
companies  which  go  to  and  return  from  the  heathen  festi- 
vals. Ten  or  twenty  thousand  sometimes  come  together  to 
one  ceremony,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  for  friends  and 
relations  to  keep  together ;  hence,  in  going  home,  though 
they  cannot  fina  each  other  in  the  way^  tnev  do  not  give 
themselves  any  trouble,  as  thev  consider  it  to  be  a  matter  of 
amrse  to  be  thus  separated. — Robbrts. 

As  at  the  three  great  festivals  all  the  men  who  were  able 
were  obliged,  and  many  women  chose,  at  least  at  the  pass- 
over,  to  attend  the  celebration  at  Jerusalem,  thev  used,  for 
their  greater  security  against  the  attacks  of  robbers  on  the 
road,  to  travel  in  large  companies.  All  who  came,  not  only 
from  the  same  city,  but  from  the  same  canton  or  district, 
made  one  company.  They  carried  necessaries  along  with 
them,  and  tents  for  their  lodging  at  night.  Sometimes,  in 
hot  weather,  they  travelled  all  night,  and  rested  in  the  day. 
This  is  nearly  the  manner  of  travelling  in  the  East  to  this 
hour.  Such  companies  they  now  call  caravans;  and  in 
several  places  have  got  houses  fitted  up  for  their  reception, 
called  caravansaries.     This  account  of  their  manner  of 


covering  oeiore  night  that  Jesas  was  not  in  the  company 
In  the  daytime  we  may  reasonably  presume  that  the  travel- 
lers would,  as  occasion,  business,  or  inclination  led  them, 
mingle  with  different  parties  of  their  friends  or  acquaint- 
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anee;  bat  that  in  the  evening,  when  they  were  about  to  en* 
camp,  every  one  would  join  the  fiunily  to  which  he  belong- 
ed. As  Jesus  'id  not  appear  when  it  was  growing  late; 
his  parents  fint  sought  nim  where  they  supposed  he 
would  most  probably  be,  among  his  relations  and  ac- 

^uainiance;  and  not  finding  him,  returned  to  Jerusalem.— 
rAMPBBLL. 

CHAPTER  ni. 
Ver.  22.  And  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  in  a 
bodily  shape  like  a  dove  upon  him;  and  a  voice 
came  from  heaven,  which  said,  Thou  art  my 
beloved  Son ;  in  thee  I  am  well  pleased. 

•  See  on  Mat  3. 16. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
Ver.  1.  And  Jesus,  being  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
returned  from  Jordan,  and  was  led  by  the  spirit 
into  the  wilderness. 

Mr.  Maundrell,  in  his  travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  saw  the 

Slace  which  was  the  scene  of  Christ's  temptations,  and  thus 
escribes  it :  "  From  this  place  (the  Fountain  of  the  Apos- 
tles) yon  proceed  in  an  intricate  way  among  hills  and  val- 
leys  interchangeably,  all  of  a  very  barren  aspect  at  present, 
but  discovering  evident  signs  of  the  lalwur  of  the  husband- 
man  in  ancient  times.  Aller  some  hours'  travel  in  this  sort 
of  road,  you  arrive  at  the  mountainous  desert  into  which  our 
blessed  Saviour  was  led  by  the  spirit  to  be  tempted  by  the 
devil.  A  most  miserable  dry  barren  place  it  is,  consisting  of 
high  rocky  mountains,  so  torn  and  discrdered  as  if  the  earth 
had  suffered  some  great  convulsion,  in  which  its  very  bowels 
had  been  turned  outward." — Bcuder. 

Vef.  16.  And  he  came  to  Nazareth,  where  he 
had  been  brought  up :  and,  as  his  custom  was, 
he  went  into  the  synagogue  on  the  sabbath-day, 
and  stood  up  for  to  reuL 

The  custom  of  reading  the  scriptures  publicly  was  an  ap- 
pointment of  Moses,  according  to  the  Jews.  It  was  also 
usual  to  stand  at  reading  the  law  and  the  prophets.  Some 
'  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  were  allowed  to  be  read  sitting 
or  standing;  as  particularly,  the  book  of  Esther.  Common 
Israelites,  as  well  as  priests  and  Leviies,  were  allowed  to 
read  the  scriptures  publicly.  Eveij  sabbath-day  seven  per- 
sons read ;  a  priest,  a  Levite,  and  five  Israelites.  And  it  is 
said  to  be  a  Known  custom  to  this  day,  that  even  an  un- 
learned priest  reads  before  the  greatest  wise  man  in  Israel. 

— QfLL. 

Ver.  20.  And  he  closed  the  book,  and  he  gave  it 
again  to  the  minister,  and  sat  down.  And  the 
eyes  of  all  them  that  were  in  the  synagogue 
were  fiistened  on  him. 

The  third  part  of  the  sjmagogue  service  was  expounding 
the  scriptures  and  preaching  to  the  people.  The  posture  in 
which  tQis  was  performed,  whether  in  the  synagogue  or  in 
other  places,  was  sitting.  Accordingly,  when  our  Saviour 
had  read  the  haphtaroth  in  the  synagogue  at  Naxareth,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  having  been  brought  up  in  that 
city,  instead  of  retiring  to  his  place,  he  sat  down  in  the 
desk  or  pulptt ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  eyes  of  all  that  were 
present  were  fastened  upon  him,  as  they  perceived  by  his 

KHure  that  he  was  goinj^  to  preach  to  them.  And  when 
ul  and  Barnabas  went  into  the  synagojg^ue  at  Antioch,  and 
sat  down,  thereby  intimating  their  desire  to  sneak  to  the 
people  if  they  might  be  permitted,  the  rulers  oi  the  svna- 
gogne  sent  to  them,  and  gave  them  leave.  Acts  xiii.  14',  15. 
—Btri 


Ver.  23.  And  he  said  unto  them.  Ye  will  surel} 
say  unto  me  this  proverb,  Physician,  heal  thy- 
self: whatsoever  we  have  heanl  done  in  Caiper 
naum,  do  also  here  in  thy  coimtry. 

In  the  same  way  do  the  people  recriminate  on  each  other. 
*' You  teach  me  to  reform  my  life !  go,  reform  your  own  » 
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'^Doctor,  go  heal  yonrMlf,  and  yon  shall  then  heal  me«" 
**  Yes,  yes,  the  fellow  can  cure  all  bat  his  own  wife  and  him- 
self."—Robbrts. 

Yer.  29.  And  rose  up,  and  fiinist  him  out  of  the 
city,  and  led  him  unto  the  brow  of  the  hill 
whereon  their  city  was  built,  that  they  might 
cast  him  down  headlong. 

The  Mount  of  Preeipiiation,  as  it  is  now  called,  is  about 
a  Qule  and  a  half  distant  from  Nazareth,  according  to  Dr. 
Richardson,  but  two  miles  according  to  the  observations 
made  by  Mr.  Buckingham  and  the  Rev.  W.  Jowett ;  though 
Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  maintains  that  the  words  of  the  evange* 
list  explicitly  prove  the  situation  of  the  ancient  city  to  have 
been  precisely  that  which  is  occupied  by  the  moidem  vil- 
lage. Mr.  Jowett,  however,  has  (we  conceive)  clearly 
shown  that  the  Mount  of  Precipitation  could  not  be  immedi- 
ately contiguous  to  Nazareth.  This  village,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, is  situated  in  a  little  sloping  vale  or  dell  on  the  side, 
and  nearly  extends  to  the  foot  of  a  hill,  which,  though  not 
very  lofty,  is  rather  steep  and  overhanging. 

**  The  eye  naturally  wanders  over  its  summit,  in  auest  of 
some  point  from  which  it  might  probably  be,  that  the  men 
of  this  place  endeavoured  to  cast  our  Saviour  down,  (Luke 
iv.  29 ;)  but  in  vain :  no  rock  adapted  to  such  an  object  ap-* 
pears.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  a  modest  simple  plain, 
surrounded  by  low  hills,  reaching  in  length  nearly  a  mile: 
in  breadth,  near  the  city,  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards ;  but 
ihrthe^  on,  about  four  hundred  yards.  On  this  plain  there 
are  a  few  olive-trees  and  fig-trees,  sufficient,  or  rather 
scarcely  sufficient,  to  make  the  spot  picturesque.  Then 
follows  a  ravine,  which  gradually  grows  deeper  and  nar- 
rower, till,  after  walking  about  another  mile,  you  find 
yourself  in  an  immense  ch^sm  with  steep  rocks  on  either 
side,  from  whence  you  behold,  as  it  were  beneath  your  feet, 
and  before  you,  the  noble  Plain  of  Esdraelon.  Nothing 
can  be  finer  than  the  apparently  immeasurable  prospect  of 
this  plain,  bounded  to  the  south  by  the  mountains  of  Sa- 
maria. The  elevation  of  the  hills  on  which  the  spectator 
stands  in  this  ravine  is  very  great :  and  the  whole  scene, 
when  we  saw  it,  was  clothed  in  tne  most  rich  mountain- 
blue  colour  that  can  be  conceived.  At  this  spot,  on  the 
risht  hand  of  the  ravine,  is  shown  the  rock  to  which  the  men 
of  Nazareth  are  supposed  to  have  conducted  our  Lord,  for 
the  puipose  of  throwing  him  down.  With  the  Testament 
in  our  hands,  we  endeavoured  to  examine  the  probabilities 
of  the  spot:  and  I  confess  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  ex- 
cites a  scruple  of  incredulity  in  my  mind.  The  rock  here 
iB  perpendicular  for  about  fifty  feet,  down  which  space  it 
would  be  easy  to  hurl  a  person  who  should  be  unawares 
brouff ht  to  the  summit ;  and  his  perishing  would  be  a  veir 
certain  consequence.  That  the  spot  might  be  at  a  consid- 
erable distance  from  the  city  is  an  idea  not  inccmsistent  with 
St  Lake's  accoimt :  for  the  expression  '  thrusting*  Jesus 
'  out  of  the  city,  and  leading  him  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  on 
which  their  ciiy  was  built,'  gives  fair  scope  for  imagining, 
that,  in  their  rage  and  debate,  the  Nazarenes  might,  without 
originally  intending  his  murder,  press  upon  him  for  a  con- 
aideraUe  distance  after  they  had  quitted  the  synagogue. 
The  distance,  as  already  noticed,  from  modem  Nazareth 
to  this  spot  is  scarcely  two  miles— a  space  which,  in  the 
ibry  of  persecution,  might  soon  be  passed  over.  Or  should 
this  appear  too  considerable,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  but  that 
Nazareth  may  at  that  time  have  extended  through  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  plain,  which  lies  before  the  modem  town : 
in  this  case,  the  distance  passed  over  might  not  exceed  a 
mile.  It  remains  only  to  note  the  expression — *  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  on  which  their  city  was  built:'  tlus,  according 
to  the  modem  aspect  of  the  spot,  would  seem  to  be  the  hill 
north  of  the  town,  on  the  lower  slope  of  which  the  town  is 
built;  but  I  apprehend  the  word '  hill'  to  have  in  this,  as  it 
has  in  very  many  other  passages  of  scripture,  a  much  larger 
sense ;  denoting  sometimes  a  range  of  mountains,  and  in 
some  instances  a  whole  mountainous  district  In  all  these 
eases  the  singular  word  '  Hill,'  *  Gebel,'  is  used,  according 
to  the  idiom  of  the  language  of  this  country.  Thus,  *  Oebel 
Carmei,'  or  Mount  Carmel,  is  a  range  of  mountains : '  Oebel 
Libnan.'  or  Mount  Lebanon,  is  a  mountainous  district  of 
■uwa  tnan  fifty  miles  in  length :  '  Gkbel  ez-2^itun,'  the 
"  Olives,  is  certainly  a  considerable  tract  cf  moun- 


tainous oonntry.  And  thus  ainr  person,  eoming  from  JeitK 
salem  and  entering  on  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  would,  if 
askine  the  name  of  that  bold  line  of  mountains  which 
hoan£  the  north  side  of  the  plain,  be  informed  that  it  was 
'Oebel  Nasra,'  the  Hill  of  Nazareth:  though,  in  English, 
we  should  call  them  the  Mountains  of  Nazareth.  Now  the 
spot  shown  as  illustrating  Luke  iv.  29,  is,  in  fact,  on  ihe 
very  brow  of  this  lofty  ridse  of  mountains;  in  comparison 
of  which,  the  hill  upon  which  the  modem  town  is  built  is 
bat  a  ^nUe  eminence." 

This  intelligent  traveller,  therefore,  concludes  that  this 
mountain  may  be  the  real  scene  where  our  Divine  Prophet, 
Jesus,  ej^erienced  so  great  a  dishonour  from  the  men  of  his 
own  country  and  of  his  own  kindred.  In  a  valley  near 
Nazareth  is  a  fountain  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  where  the  women  are  seen  passing  to  and  no 
with  pitchers  on  their  heads  as  in  days  of  old.  It  is  jnsily 
remarked  that,  if  there  be  a  spot  throughout  the  Holy  Land 
which  was  more  particularly  honoured  by  the  presence  of 
Mary,  we  may  consider  this  to  be  the  place ;  oecause  the 
situation  of  a  copious  spring  is  not  liable  to  change,  and 
because  the  custom  of  repairing  thither  to  draw  water  has 
been  continued  among  the  female  inhabitants  of  Nazareth 
from  the  earliest  period  of  its  history. — Hornb. 

We  went  out  to  see  the  hill  from  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Nazareth  were  for  throwing  down  Christ  when  he 
preached  to  them.  This  is  a  high  .stony  mountain,  situated 
some  gun-shots  ftrom  Nazareth,  consisting  of  the  limestone 
common  here,  and  full  of  fine  plants.  On  its  top,  towards 
the  south,  is  a  steep  rock,  which  is  said  to  be  tne  spot  for 
which  the  hill  is  famous :  it  is  terrible  to  behold,  and  proper 
enough  to  take  away  the  life  of  a  person  thrown  from  it— 
HissaiiQiftsT. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Yer.  5.  And  Simon  answering,  said  unto  hixn« 
Master,  we  have  toiled  all  the  night,  and  have 
taken  nothing :  nevertheless,  at  thy  word  I  will 
let  down  the  net. 

In  general,  the  fishermen  of  the  East  prefer  the  nioht  to 
any  other  time  for  fishing.  Before  the  sun  has  gone  down 
they  push  off  their  canoes,  or  caUa^maramSt  each  carrying  a 
lignted  torch,  and.  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  may  be  seen 
out  at  sea,  or  on  the  rivers,  like  an  illuminatea  city.  They 
Jiwing  the  lights  aboot  over  the  sides  of  the  boat,  which  the 
fish  no  sooner  see  than  they  come  to  the  place,  and  then  the 
men  cast  in  the  hook  or  the  spear,  as  circumstances  noay  re- 
quire.  They  have  many  amusing  sayings  about  the  folly 
of  the  fish  in  being  thus  attracted  1^  the  glare  of  a  torch.— 

ROSERTB* 

Ver.  19.  And  when  they  could  not  find  by  what 
way  they  might  bring  him  in  because  of  the 
multitude,  they  went  upon  the  house-top,  and  let 
him  down  through  the  tiling,  with  his  couch, 
into  the  midst  before  Jesus. 

From  the  gate  of  the  porch ^  one  Is  conducted  into  the 
quadrangular  court,  which,  being  exposed  to  the  weather, 
IS  paved  with  stone,  in  order  to  carry  off  the  water  in  the 
rainy  .season.  The  principal  design  of  this  ouadrangle  is, 
to  give  light  to  the  house,  and  admit  the  nesh  air  into 
the  apartments ;  it  is  also  the  place  where  the  master  of 
the  house  entertains  bis  company,  which  are  seldom  or 
never  honoured  with  admission  into  the  inner  apartments. 
This  open  space  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  tm^lii- 
vivm  or  cava  odium  of  the  Romans,  which  was  also  an 
uncovered  area,  from  whence  the  chambers  were  lighted. 
For  the  accommodation  of  the  guests^  the  pavement  is 
covered  with  mats  or  carpets ;  and  as  it  is  secured  against 
all  interruption  from  the  street,  is  well  adapted  to  public 
entertainments.  It  is  called,  says  Dr.  Shaw,  the  middle 
of  the  house,  and  literally  answers  to  the  r»  funp  of  the 
Evangelist,  into  which  the  man  afflicted  with  the  palsr 
was  let  down  through  the  ceiling,  with  his  couch,  befoit 
Jesus.  Hence,  he  conjectures  that  our  Lord  was  at  tkn 
time  instructing  the  people  in  the  court  of  one  of  these 
houses ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  imppobable  that  the  quad- 
rangle was  to  him  and  his  apostles  a  favourite  sitnatioe. 
while  they  were  engaged  in  disclosing  the  mysteries  a 
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ledemptioB.  To  defend  the  company  Irom  the  •acorching 
sunbeam,  or  "  windy  storm  and  tempest,"  a  veil  was  ex- 
panded apon  ropes  from  the  one  side  of  the  parapet  wall 
t .  the  other^  which  might  be  folded  or  onfoldedat  pleasare. 
The  Psalmist  seems  to  allnde  either  to  the  tents  or  the  Be- 
douins, or  to  some  covering  of  this  kind,  in  that  beautiful 
expression  of  spreading  out  the  heavens  like  a  veil  or  car- 
tain.  We  have  the  same  allusion  in  the  sublime  strains  of 
Isaiah :  "  It  is  he  that  sitteih  upon  the  circle  of  the  earth,  and 
the  inhabitants  thereof  are  as  grasshoppers:  that  stretcheth 
out  the  heavens  as  a  curtain,  and  spreadctn  them  out  as  a 
tent  to  dwell  in.'' — Paxton. 

CHAPTER  VI. 
Ver.  38.  Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you ; 
good  measure,  pressed  down,  and  shaken  to- 
gether, and  running  over,  shall  men  give  into 
your  bosom.  For  with  the  same  measure  that 
ye  mete  withal,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you 
again.  ' 

Instead  of  the  fibula  that  was  used  by  the  Romans,  the 
Arabs  join  together  with  thread,  or  with  a  wooden  bod- 
kin, the  two  upper  comers  of  this  garment ;  and  after  hav- 
ing placed  them  first  over  one  of  ibeir  shoulders,  they  then 
fold  the  rest  of  it  about  their  bodies.  The  outer  fold  serves 
them  frequently  instead  of  an  apron,  in  which  thev  carry 
herbs,  loaves,  com,  and  other  articles,  and  may  illustrate 
several  allusions  made  to  it  in  scripture :  thus,  "  One  of 
the  sons  of  the  prophets  went  out  into  the  field  to  gather 
herbs,  and  found  a  wild  vine,  and  gathered  there  of  wild 
eourds,  his  lapfuU/'  And  the  Psalmist  offers  up  his  prayer, 
^at  Jehovah  would  "  render  unto  his  neighbours  sevenfold 
into  their  bosom,  their  reproach."  The  same  allusion  oc- 
curs in  our  Lord  s  direction  to  his  disciples :  "Give,  and  it 
shall  be  given  unto  you ;  good  measure,  pressed  down,  and 
shaken  together,  and  running  over,  snail  men  give  into 
your  bosom.^  It  was  also  the  fold  of  this  robe  whiCh 
Nehemiah  shook  before  his  people,  as  a  significant  em- 
blem of  the  manner  in  which  God  should  aeal  with  the 
man  who  ventured  to  violate  his  oath  and  promise,  to 
restore  the  possessions  of  their  impoverishea  brethren: 
"  Also,  I  shook  my  lap,  and  said,  So  God  shake  out  every 
man  from  his  house,  and  from  his  labour,  that  performetb 
not  this  promise,  even  thus  be  he  shaken  out,  ana  emptied." 
—Paxton, 

Ver.  48.  He  is  like  a  man  which  built  a  house, 
and  digged  deep,  and  laid  the  foundation  on  a 
rock :  and,  when  the  flood  arose,  the  stream 
beat  vehemently  upon  that  house,  and  could 
not  shake  it :  for  it  was  founded  upon  a  rock. 

In  the  rainy  seawn,  the  clonds  pour  down  their  trea- 
sures at  certain  intervals  with  great  violence,  for  three  or 
four  days  together.  Such  abundant  and  violent  rains,  in  a 
mountainous  country  like  Judea,  by  w^hing  away  the  soil, 
must  c^en  be  attended  with  very  serious  consequences  to 
the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants,  which  happen  to  be 
placed  within  the  reach  of  the  rapid  inundation.  At  Alep- 
po, the  violent  rains  often  wash  down  stone  walls ;  and  Dr. 
Russel  mentions  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  hamlet  with  a 
fig  garden,  in  the  Castravan  mountains,  being  suddenly  re» 
moved  by  the  swelling  waters  to  a  great  distance.  It  was 
to  an  event  of  this  kind,  which  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
in  those  regions,  that  our  Lord  refers. — ^Paxton. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
Ver.  3.  And  when  he  heard  of  Jesus,  he  sent  unto 
him  the  elders  of  the  Jews,  beseeching  him  tiat 
lie  would  come  and  heal  his  servant. 

This  IS  the  oriental  way  of  making  an  inquiry  or  a  propi- 
tiation. Does  a  man  wish  to  know  something  about  another, 
lie  will  not  go  himself,  because  that  might  injure  him  in 
his  future  operations ;  ne  calls  for  two  or  three  confidential 
friends,  states  what  he  wants  to  ascertain,  and  tells  them 
how  to  proceed.  They  perhaps  first  go  to  some  neighbour 
togain  ai  the  information  they  can,  and  then  go  to  the  man 


himself,  but  do  not  at  once  tell  him  their  errand ;  no,  no^ 
they  TRY  the  ground,  and  make  sure  of  their  object,  before 
they  disclose  their  purposes.  Should  ibey,  however,  be  ii 
doubt,  they  have  the  adroitness  to  conceal  their  plans ;  and 
if  asked  what  they  want,  they  simply  reply  ''  cbuma,"  t.  e. 
nothing ;  they  only  came  to  say  salam,  "  nad  not  seen  the 
honoured  individual  for  a  lour  time,  and  therefore  wished 
to  set  their  eyes  on  him."  When  a  person  desires  to  gain 
a  favour,  as  aid  the  centurion,  he  sends  an  elder,  a  respect- 
able person,  to  state  his  case,  and  there  is  generally  an 
understanding  that  the  mes9enger,  if  he  succeed,  shall  share 
in  the  benefit  If  flattery,  humiliations,  and  importunities 
can  do  any  thing,  he  is  sure  to  gain  the  point.^  Roberts. 

Ver.  36.  And  one  of  the  Pharisees  desired  him 
that  he  would  eat  with  him,  and  he  went  into 
the  Pharisee's  house,  and  sat  down  to  meat. 

The  tables  of  the  ancient  Jews  were  constructed  of  three 
distinct  parts,  or  separate  tables,  making  but  one  in  the 
whole.  One  was  plaeed  at  the  upper  end  crossways,  and 
the  two  others  joined  to  its  ends,  one  on  each  side,  so  as  to 
leave  an  open  space  between,  by  which  the  attendants  could 
readilv  wait  at  all  the  three.    Round  these  tables  were 

ncea,  not  secUs^  but  beds^  one  to  each  table ;  each  of  thi^e 
s  was  called  dinvum^  and  three  of  these  being  united  to 
surround  the  three  tables  made  the  triclinium.  At  the  end 
of  each  clinium  was  a  footstool  for  the  convenience  of 
mounting  up  to  it.  These  beds  were  formed  of  maures&es, 
and  were  .<iUpported  on  frames  of  wood,  oAen  highly  oina* 
mented.  Each  guest  reclined  on  his  leA  elbow,  using  p.*in- 
cipallv  his  right  hand,  which  was  therefore  kept  at  liberty. 
Toe  feet  of  the  person  reclining  being  towards  the  exterLal 
edge  of  the  bed,  were  much  more  readily  reached  by  any 
body  passing  than  any  other  part. 

The  Jews,  before  tney  sit  down  to  table,  carefully  wash 
their  hands;  they  consider  this  ceremony  as  e^ntial. 
After  meals,  they  wash  them  again.  When  they  sit  down 
to  table,  the  master  of  the  house,  or  chief  person  in  the 
company^  taking  bread,  breaks  it,  but  does  not  divide  it : 
then  putting  his  hand  to  it  he  recites  this  blessing :  Blessed 
be  thou,  O  Lord,  our  Qod,  the  king  of  the  world,  who  pro- 
dncesl  the  bread  of  the  earth.  Those  present  answer, 
Amen.  Having  distributed  the  bread  among  the  guests,  he 
takes  the  vessel  of  the  wine  in  hisriprht  hand,  saying.  Bless* 
ed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  our  Gkxl,  kmg  of  the  world,  who 
hast  produced  the  fruit  of  the  vine.  They  then  repeat  the 
23d  psalm.  They  take  care  that  after  meals  there  shall  be 
a  piece  of  bread  remaining  on  the  table.  The  master  of 
the  house  orders  a  glass  to  be  washed,  fills  it  with  wine,  and 
elevating  it,  says.  Let  us  bless  him  of  whose  benefits  we 
have  been  nartaking;  the  rest  answer,  Blessed  be  he  who 
has  heaped  his  favours  on  us,  and  by  his  goodness  has  now 
fed  us.  Then  he  recites  a  pretty  long  prayer,  wherein  he 
thanks  God  for  his  many  benefits  vouchsafed  to  Israel ;  be- 
seeches him  to  pity  Jerusalem  and  his  temple;  to  re^norethe 
throne  of  David ;  to  send  Elijah  and  the  Messiah,  and  to 
deliver  them  out  of  their  long  captivity.  They  all  answer, 
Amen.  They  recite  Psalm  xxiv.  9, 10.  Then  giving  the 
glass  with  the  little  wine  in  it  to  be  drank  round,  he  lakes 
what  is  left,  and  the  table  is  cleared.  These  are  the  cere- 
monies of  the  modem  Jews. — Calmet. 

Ver.  38.  And  stood  at  his  feet  hehind  him  weep* 
inir,  and  hegan  to  wash  his  feet  with  tears,  and 
did  wipe  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head,  and 
kissed  his  feet,  and  anointed  them  with  the  oint- 
ment. 

Daring  my  travels,  I  was  in  the  custom  of  having  a  Ian* 
cet  always  anout  me,  in  case  of  accidents,  and  when  I  took 
this  out  of  my  pocket-book,  put  it  into  his  hands,  and  told 
him  it  was  for  himself,  he  looked  at  me,  and  at  it,  with  his 
mouth  open,  as  if  he  hardly  comprehended  the  possibility 
of  my  parting  with  such  a  jewel.  But  when  I  repeated  the 
words.  It  is  yours,  he  threw  himself  on  the  ground,  kissed 
my  knees  and  my  feet,  and  wept  with  a  joy  that  stifled  his 
expression  of  thanks. — Sia  R.  K.  Portbr. 

Yer.  44.  And  he  turned  to  the  woman,  and  said 
unto  Simon,  Seest  thou  this  woman  ?     I  enter- 
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od  uito  thy  house,  thou  gavefl^  me  no  water  for 
my  feiit:  but  she  hath  washed  my  feet  with 
tears,  and  wiped  them  with  the  mirs  of  her 
head. 

The  first  ceremony  after  the  gaests  arrived  at  the  hoiue 
of  entertainment,  was  the  salutation  performed  by  the 
master  of  the  house,  or  one  appointed  in  his  place.  Among 
the  Greeks,  this  was  sometimes  done  by  embracing  with 
arms  around ;  but  the  most  common  salutation  was  by  the 
conjunction  of  their  rieht  hands,  the  right  hand  being  rec- 
koned a  pledge  of  fidelity  ana  friendship.  Sometimes 
they  kissea  the  lips,  hands,  knees,  or  feet,  as  the  person 
desenred  more  or  less  respect.  The  Jews  welcomed  a 
stranger  to  their  house  in  tne  same  war;  for  our  Lord 
complains  to  Simon ^  that  he  had  given  aim  no  kiss ;  had 
welcomed  him  to  his  table  with  none  of  the  accustomed 
tokens  of  respect. — Pazton. 

Ver.  45.  Thou  gavest  me  no  kiss ;  but  this  wo- 
man, since  the  time  I  came  in,  hath  not  ceased 
to  kiss  my  feet. 

See  that  poor  woman  whose  husband  has  committed 
some  crime,  for  which  he  is  to  be  taken  to  the  magistrate ; 
Khe  Tvmhes  to  the  injured  individual,  she  casts  herself  down 
and  begins  to  kiss  his  feet ;  she  touches  them  with  her  nose, 
her  eyes,  her  ears,  and  forehead,  her  long  hair  is  dishevel- 
led, and  she  beseeches  the  feet  of  the  ofi*ended  man  to  forgive 
her  husband.  "  Ah!  my  lord,  the  gods  will  then  forgive 
you."  "  My  husband  will  in  future  fc  your  slave,  ray  chil- 
dren will  love  you.  the  people  will  praise  you ;  forgive,  for- 
give, my  lord."    (See  on  John  xii.  3.)— Rob£RT8. 

CHAPTER  IX. 
Ver.  59.  And  he  said  unto  another,  Follow  me. 
But  he  said,  Lord,  suffer  me  first  to  go  and  bury 
my  fiither. 

It  is  considered  exceedingly  desirable  for  children  to  be 
with  their  parents  when  thev  die;  they  then  hear  their  last 
requests  and  commands,  and  also  can  perform  the  funeral 
rites  in  such  a  way  as  none  but  themselves  can  do.  It  is 
just  before  death,  also,  that  the  father  mentions  his  property; 
especially  that  part  which  he  has  concealed  in  his  house, 
gardens,  or  fields.  It  is,  therefore,  a  very  common  saying. 
*'  When  I  have  buried  my  father,  I  will  do  this  or  that/* 
Should  a  young  man  be  requested  to  do  that  which  is  not 
agreeable  to  his  father,  he  says,  "  Let  me  first  perform  the 
funeral  rites,  and  then  I  will  do  it." — Robbbts. 

Ver.  62.  And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  No  man  having 
put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  looking  back, 
IS  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  plough  used  in  Syria  is  so  light  and  simple  in  its 
construction,  that  the  husbandman  is  under  the  necessity  of 
guiding  it  with  great  care,  bending  over  it,  and  loading  it 
with  his  own  weight,  else  the  share  would  glide  alone  the 
surface  without  making  any  incision.  His  mind  should  be 
wholly  intent  on  his  work,  at  once  to  press  the  plough  into 
the  ground,  and  direct  it  in  a  straight  line.  *'  Let  the  plough- 
man," said  Hesiod,  **  attend  to  his  charge,  and  look  before 
him ;  not  turn  aside  to  look  on  his  associates,  but  make 
straight  furrows,  and  have  his  mmd  attentive  to  his  work." 
And  Plinv :  **  Unless  the  ploughman  stoop  forward"  to  press 
his  plough  into  the  soil,  and  conduct  it  properly,  "  he  will 
turn  it  aside."  To  such  careful  and  incessant  exertion  our 
Lord  alludes  in  that  declaration  •  "  No  man  having  put  his 
hand  to  the  plough,  and  looking  back,  is  fit  for  me  king- 
dom of  heaven."— Paxton. 

CHAPTER  X. 
Ver.  4.  Carry  neither  purse,  nor  scrip,  nor  shoes: 
and  salute  no  man' by  the  way. 

The  object  of  this  instruction  was  to  prevent  their  being 
hindered  by  nnnecessary  delay  in  their  journey.  It  was 
not  designed  to  pi  event  the  usual  and  proper  civilities  which 


were  practised  among  the  people,  but  to  avoid  the  impedi- 
ments  occasioned  by  form  ana  ceremony :  and  this  was  the 
more  necessary,  since  it  was  a  maxim  with  the  Jews,  pn^ 
veni  every  man  viik  a  sahtUUian,  How  persons  might  thus 
be  prevented  and  hindered  will  clearlv  appear  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract.  "  The  more  noble  and  educated  the  man. 
the  ottener  did  he  repeat  his  questions.  A  well-dresMd 
young  man  attracted  my  particular  attention,  as  an  adept  in 
the  perseverance  and  redundancy  ol  salutation.  Accosting 
an  Arab  of  Augila,  he  gave  him  his  hand,  and  detained 
him  a  considerable  time  with  his  civilities :  when  the  Arab 
being  obliged  to  advance  with  greater  speed  to  come  up 
again  with  his  companions,  the  youth  of  Fezzan  thought  he 
should  appear  deficient  in  good  manners  if  he  quitted  him 
so  soon.  For  near  half  a  mile  he  kept  rimning  by  his  horse, 
while  all  his  conversation  was.  How  dost  thou  fare  1  well, 
how  art  thou  thyself  1  praised  be  God,  thou  art  arrived  in 

Sace  I  Qod  grant  thee  peace  1  how  dost  thou  do  1  &c."— 
ORITBIIAK. 

Our  Lord  commanded  his  disciples  to  salute  no  man  by 
the  way.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  he  would  require 
his  followers  to  violate  or  neglect  an  innocent  custom,  still 
less  one.of  bis  own  precepts ;  lie  only  directed  them  to  make 
the  best  use  of  their  time  in  executing  his  work.  This  pre- 
caution was  rendered  necessary  by  the  len^h  of  time 
which  their  tedious  forms  of  salutation  required.  They 
begin  their  salutations  at  a  considerable  distance,  by  bring- 
ing the  hand  down  to  the  knees, and  then  carrying  it  to  toe 
stomach.  They  express  their  devotedness  to  a  person,  by 
holding  down  the  hand;  as  they  do  their  afiection  by  rais- 
ing it  afterward  to  the  heart.  When  they  come  close  to- 
gether, they  take  each  other  by  the  hand  in  token  of  friend- 
ship. The  countrypeople  at  meeting,  clap  each  other's 
hands  very  smartly  twenty  or  thirty  times  together,  wirboat 
saying  any  thing  more  than.  How  do  ye  dot  I  wish  yoo 
eood  health.  After  this  first  compliment,  many  other 
friendly  questions  about  the  health  of  the  family,  mention- 
ing each  of  the  children  distinctly,  whose  names  they  know. 
.To  avoid  this  useless  waste  of  time,  rather  than  to  indicate 
the  meanness  in  which  the  disciples  were  to  appear,  as 
Mr.  Harmer  conjectures,  our  Lord  commanded  them  to 
avoid  the  customary  salutations  of  those  whom  they  aaight 
happen  to  meet  by  the  way. — Paxton. 

• 
Ver.  19.  Behold,  I  give  unto  you  power  to  tread 
on  serpents  and  scorpions,  ana  over  all  the 
power  of  the  enemy ;  and  nothing  shall  by  any 
means  hurt  you. 

Bee  on  Ezek.  9. 0. 

Yer.  30.  And  Jesus  answering,  said,  A  certain 
man  went  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho, 
and  fell  among  thieves,  which  stripped  him  of 
his  raiment,  and  wounded  him,  and  departed, 
leaving  him  half  dead. 

This  is  thus  illustrated  by  a  recent  traveller  who  "  west 
down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,"  under  the  protectioii  of 
a  tribe  of  Arabian  shepherds,  and  the  conduct  of  two  d 
their  number.  "  AAer  going  through  the  pass,  we  descend- 
ed again  into  deeper  valleys,  travelling  sometimes  oo  the 
edges  of  clifis  and  precipices,  which  threatened  destmctica 
on  the  slightest  false  step.  The  sceneiy  all  arocmd  ns  wasi 
grand  and  awful,  notwithstanding  the  forbidding  aspect  of 
the  barren  rocks  that  everywhere  met  our  view;  but  it 
was  that  sort  of  grandeur  which  excited  fear  and  terror, 
rather  than  admiration.*' 

"  The  whole  of  this  road  from  Jerusalem  f  o  the  Jordac, 
is  held  to  be  the  most  dangerous  about  Palestine,  and,  io- 
deed,  in  this  portion  of  it.  tne  very  aspect  of  the  scenerr  ii 
sufficient,  on  the  one  hana,  to  tempt  to  robbery  and  murder, 
and  on  the  other,  to  occasion  a  oread  of  it  on  tho«%  who 
pass  that  way.  It  was  partly  to  prevent  any  accident  hap- 
pening to  us  in  this  early  stage  of  our  journey,  and  panh, 
perhaps,  to  calm  our  fears  on  that  score,  that  a  na^sseneer 
had  been  despatched  by  our  guides  to  an  encampment  cf 
their  tribe  near,  desiring  them  to  send  an  escort  to  meet  os 
at  this  place.  We  were  met  here  accordingly,  by  a  hand 
of  about  twenty  persons  on  foot,  all  armed  with  maichlocksi 
and  presenting  the  most  ferocious  and  lobber-like  apfiear* 
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Ance  that  could  \m  imagined.  The  effisct  of  tliis  was 
heightened  by  the  shoots  which  they  sent  forth  from  hill  to 
hill^  and  which  were  re-echoed  through  all  the  ralleyv, 
while  the  bold  projecting  crags  of  rock,  toe  dark  shadows  in 
which  every  thing  lay  buried  below,  the  towmng  height 
of  the  cU/is  above,  and  the  forbidding  desolation  which 
everywhere  reigned  around,  presented  a  picture  that  was 
quite  in  harmonv  throughout  all  its  parts. 

(*  It  made  us  feel  most  forcibly  the  propriety  of  its  being 
chosen  as  the  scene  of  the  delightful  tale  of  compassion 
which  we  had  before  so  oAen  admired  for  its  doctrme,  in- 
dependent! v  of  its  local  beauty.  One  must  be  amid  these 
wild  and  gloomy  solitudes,  surrounded  by  an  armed  band, 
and  feel  the  impatience  of  the  traveller  who  rushes  on  to 
catch  a  new  view  at  every  pass  and  turn ;  one  must  be 
alarmed  at  the  very  tramp  of  the  horses'  hoofs  rebounding 
through  the  cavemed  rocks,  and  at  the  savage  shouts  of  the 
footmen,  scarcely  less  loud  than  the  echoing  thunder  pro- 
duced by  the  discharge  of  their  pieces  in  the  valleys;— one 
must  witness  all  this  upon  the  spot,  before  the  full  force  and 
Oeauty  of  the  admirable  story  of  the  good  Samarium  can  be 
perceived.  Here,  pillage,  wounds,  death,  would  be  accom- 
panied with  double  terror,  from  the  frightrul  aspect  of  every 
thing  around.  Here  the  unfeeling  act  of  passing  by  a  fel- 
low-creature in  distress,  as  the  priest  and  Levite  are  said  to 
have  done,  strikes  one  with  horror,  as  an  act  almost  more 
than  inhuman.  And  here,  too,  the  compassion  of  the  good 
Samaritan  is  doubly  virtuous,  (Vom  the  purity  of  the  mo- 
tive which  must  have  led  to  it,  in  a  spot  where  no  eyes  were 
fixed  on  him  to  draw  forth  the  performance  of  any  duty, 
and  from  the  bravery  which  were  necessary  to  admit  of  a 
man's  exposing  himself  by  such  delay,  to  the  risk  of  a  simi- 
lar fate  to  that  from  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  rescue 
his  fellow-creature."— Paxton.  ' 

CHAPTER  XL 

Yer.  5.  And  he  said  unto  them,  Which  of  yoa 
shall  have  a  friead,  and  shall  go  unto  him  at 
midnight,  and  say  unto  him,  Friend,  lend  igpe 
three  loaves ;  6.  For  a  friend  of  mine  in  his 
journey  is  come  to  me,  and  I  have  nothing  to 
set  before  him  1 

The  eastern  journeys  are  often  performed  in  the  night, 
on  account  of  the  great  heat  of  the  day.  This  is  the  time 
in  which  the  caravans  chiefly  travel:  the  circumstance 
therefore  of  the  arrival  of  a  friend  at  midnight  is  very  prob- 
able.— Habmbr. 

Ver.  7.  And  he  from  within  shall  answer  and  say. 
Trouble  me  not:  the  door  is  now  shut, and  my 
children  are  with  me  in  bed ;  I  cannot  rise  and 
give  thee. 

See  on  Eccl.  4. 17. 

Maillet  informs  us  that  it  b  common  in  Egypt  for  each 
person  to  sleep  in  a  separate  bed.  Even  the  nusband  and 
the  wife  lie  m  two  distinct  beds  in  the  same  apartment* 
Their  female  slaves  also,  though  several  lodge  in  the  same 
chamber,  yet  have  each  a  separate  mattress.  Sir  John 
Chardin  also  observes,  that  it  is  usual  for  a  whole  family 
to  sleep  in  the  same  room,  especially  those  in  lower  life, 
laying  their  beds  on  the  ground.  From  these  circumstances 
we  leam  the  precise  meaning  of  the  reply  now  referred  to : 
"  He  ft'om  within  shall  answer  and  say,  Trouble  me  not :  the 
door  is  now  shut,  and  my  children  are  with  me  in  bed ;  I 
cannot  rise  and  give  thee :"  it  signifies  that  they  were  all 
In  bed  in  the  same  apartment,  not  in  the  same  l>ed. — Btra- 

DKR. 

Ver.  47.  Wo  unto  you!  for  ye  build  the  sepulchres 
of  the  prophets,  and  your  fathers  killed  them. 

We  visited  what  are  called  the  sepulchres  of  the  pro> 
phets.  close  to  the  spot  where  we  had  halted.  We  de- 
scended through  a  circular  hole  Into  an  excavated  cavern 
of  some  extent,  cut  with  winding  passes,  and  forming  a 
kind  of  subterraneous  labyrinth.  The  superincumbent 
mass  was  supported  by  portions  of  the  rock.  left  in  the 
Ibrm  of  walls  and  irregular  pillars,  apparently  once  slue* 


coed ;  and  from  the  niches  still  remaining  visible  in  many 
places,  we  had  no  doubt  of  its  having  once  been  appropria* 
ted  to  sepulture :  but  whether  any,  or  which  of  the  prophets 
were  interred  here,  even  tradition  does  not  suggest,  beyond 
the  name  which  it  bestows  on  the  place.— BucKUfOBAM. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

Yer.  35.  Let  your  loins  be  girded  about,  and  ffour 
lights  burning. 

They  who  travel  on  foot  are  obliged  to  fasten  their  gar- 
ments at  a  greater  height  from  their  feet  than  they  do  at 
other  times.  This  is  what  is  understood  by  girding  up  their 
loins.  Chardin  observes,  thai  *'  all  persons  who  travel  on 
foot  always  aather  up  their  vest,  by  which  they  walk  more 
commodiously,  having  the  leg  and  knee  unburdened  and 
disembarra.ssed  by  the  vest,  which  they  are  not  u  hen  (hat 
hangs  over  them."  After  this  manner  he  supposes  the 
Israelites  were  prepared  for  their  eoing  out  of  Egypt,  when 
they  ate  the  first  passover.    (Ezoa.  lii.  11.) — Hj^aMia. 

Ver.  55.  And  when  ye  see  the  south  wind  blow, 
ye  say.  There  will  be  heat ;  and  it  cometh  to 
pass. 

This  circumstance  accords  perfectly  with  the  relations 
of  travellers  into  Syria,  Egypt,  and  several  parts  of  the 
East.  When  the  south  wind  begins  to  blow,  the  sky  becomes 
dark  and  heavy,  the  air  gray  and  thick,  and  the  whole  at- 
mosphere  assumes  a  most  alarming  aspect.  The  heat  pro- 
duced by  these  southern  winds  has  been  compared  to  that 
of  a  large  oven  at  the  moment  of  drawing  out  the  bread ; 
and  to  mat  of  a  fiame  blown  upon  the  face  of  a  person 
Btanding  near  the  fire  which  exrites  it.  (Thevenot.)— 
Btmnia* 

CHAPTER  XIIL 

Ver.  7.  Then  said  he  unto  the  dresser  of  his  vine* 
yard,  Behold,  these  three  years  I  come  seeking 
fruit  on  this  fig-tree,  and  find  none :  cut  it  down ; 
why  cumber^  it  the  ground  1 

This  similitude,  by  which  Jesus  illustrates  the  patience 
and  forbearance  of  Qud  towards  sinners,  is  founded,  it  is 
true,  in  the  experience  of  all  coimtries,  and  we  find  in  it 
nothing  difficult  or  unintelligible.  But  our  Saviour  prob* 
ably  afiuded  to  a  certain  custom  of  eastern  gardeners,  men- 
tioned by  an  Arabian  writer,  Ibn-al-Uardi,  in  his  work  on 
?[eography  and  natural  history,  called  Pearls  of  Wonder* 
nl  Things.  In  the  tenth  chapter  of  this  work,  which 
treats  of  some  curiosities  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  of 
which  the  Swedish  author,  Charles  Aurivillius,  m  a  Dis* 
sertation,  published  in  XJpsal,  in  1752,  has  given  in  Arabic 
and  Latin  that  part  which  relates  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
palm-tree,  we  find  the  following  observations.  Among  the 
diseases  to  which  the  palm-tree  is  subject,  is  barrenness. 
But  this  may  be  removed  by  the  following  means :  "  You 
take  an  axe,  and  go  to  the  tree  with  a  friend^  to  whom  you 


and  strikes  the  trunk  three  times  with  the  back  of  the  axe. 
The  other  prevents  him,  and  says. '  For  Gk>d*s  sake,  do 
not  do  it  J  you  will  certainly  have  rruit  from  it  this  year; 
have  patience  with  it,  and  do  not  be  precipitate ;  if  it  bears 
no  fruit,  then  hew  it  down.'  It  will  then  certainly  be  fruit- 
Ail  this  year,  and  bear  fruit  bi  abundance^**— Bdrdxr. 

Yer.  32.  And  he  said  unto  them,  Oo  ye,  and  tell 
that  fox.  Behold,  I  cast  out  devils,  and  I  do 
cures  toHlay  and  to-morrow,  and  the  third  day 
I  shall  be  perfected. 


At  Nice,  in  Asia,  at  night,  "  I  heard  a  miehty  noise, 
if  it  had  been  of  men,  who  jeered  and  mocked  us.  I  asked 
what  was  the  matter.  I  was  answered,  it  was  only  the 
howling  of  certain  beasts,  which  the  Turks  call  ciacals.  or 
jackals.  They  are  a  sort  of  wolves,  somewhat  bigger  than 
foxes,  but  less  than  common  wolves ;  yet  as  grmy  and 
devouring  as  the  most  ravenous  wolves,  or  foxes,  of  all. 
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They  eo  in  flocks,  and  seldom  bnrt  man  or  beast ;  bat  gtX 
their  food  by  craft  and  stealth,  more  than  by  open  force. 
Thence  it  is  that  the  Tartot  call  subtle  and  crafly  persons, 
especially  the  Asiatics,  by  the  metaphorical  name  of  ciacals. 
Their  manner  is  to  enter  tents,  or  houses,  in  the  nighttime; 
what  is  eatable  they  eat:  gnaw  leather,  shoes,  boot»;  are 
as  cunning  as  they  are  tnievish :  but  in  this  they  are  very 
ridiculous,  that  they  discover  themselves  by  the  noise  they 
make ;  for  while  they  are  busy  in  the  house,  devouring 
their  prey,  if  any  one  of  their  nerd  without  doors  chance 
to  howl,  they  all  set  up  a  howling  likewise."    (Busbeqnius.) 

— BUROEB. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 
Ver.  8.  When  thou  art  bidden  of  any  man  to  a 
wedding,  sit  not  down  in  the  highest  room,  lest 
a  more  honourable  man  than  thou  be  bidden  of 
him ;  9.  And  he  that  bade  thee  and  him  come 
and  say  to  thee,  Give  this  man  place ;  and  thou 
begin  with  shame  to  take  the  lowest  room. 

10.  But  when  thou  art  bidden,  go  and  sit  down 
in  the  lowest  room ;  that  when  he  that  bade 
thee  Cometh,  he  may  say  unto  thee,  Friend,  ^o 
up  higher:  then  shalt  thou  have  worship  in 
the  presence  of  them  that  sit  at  meat  with  thee. 

11.  For  whosoever  exalteth  himself  shall  be 
abased ;  and  he  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be 
exalted. 

See  on  Mark  9. 39. 

When  a  Persian  comes  into  an  assembly,  and  has  sain- 
ted the  house,  he  then  measures  with  his  eye  the  degree  of 
rank  to  which  he  holds  himself  entitled;  he  straightway 
wedges  himself  into  the  line  of  guests,  without  offering 
any  apology  for  the  general  disturbance  which  he  produ- 
ces. It  o(ien  happens  that  persons  take  a  higher  seat  than 
that  to  which  they  are  entitled.  The  Persian  scribes  are 
remarkable  for  their  arrogance  in  this  respect,  in  which 
they  seem  to  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Jews  of  the 
same  profession  in  the  days  of  our  Lord.  The  master  of 
the  entertainment  has,  however,  the  privilege  of  placing 
any  one  as  high  in  the  rank  of  the  assembly  as  he  may 
choose.  And  Mr.  Morier  saw  an  instance  of  it  at  a  public 
entertainment  to  which  he  was  invited.  When  the  assem- 
bly was  nearly  full,  the  governor  of  Kashan,  a  man  of 
humble  mien,  although  of  considerable  rank,  came  in  and 
seated  himself  at  (he  lowest  place ;  when  the  master  of 
the  house,  after  numerous  expressions  of  welcome,  pointed 
with  his  hand  to  an  upper  seat  In  the  assembly,  to  which 
he  desired  him  to  move,  and  which  he  accordingly  did. 
These  circumstances  furnish  a  beautiful  and  strinng  il- 
lustration of  the  parable  which  our  Lord  uttered  when  he 
taw  how  those  that  were  invited,  chose  the  highest  places. 
— Paxtow. 

Ver.  16.  Then  said  he  unto  him,  A  certain  man 
made  a  great  supper,  and  bade  many :  17.  And 
sent  his  servant  at  supper-time  to  say  to  them 
that  were  bidden,  Come,  for  all  things  are  now 
ready. 

See  on  Matt.  2S.  2, 3. 

Ver.  19.  And  another  said,  I  have  bought  five 
yoke  of  oxen,  and  I  go  to  prove  them :  I  pray 
thee  have  me  excused. 

This  was  not  such  a  trifling  affair  as  some  have  sup- 
posed, for  it  should  be  remembered  it  is  with  oxen  only  the 
Orientals  perform  all  their  agricultural  labours.  Such  a 
thing  as  a  horse  in  a  plough  or  cart,  among  the  natives,  I 
never  saw.  A  bullocx  unaccustomed  to  the  yoke  is  of  no 
use ;  they  therefore  take  the  greatest  precaution  in  makine 
such  purchases,  and  they  will  never  close  the  bargain  till 
they  have  proved  them  in  the  fleld.  Nor  will  the  ewd  man 
trus^  to  his  own  judgment,  he  will  have  hisneighoours  and 
friends  to  assist  Lhn.  The  animals  will  be  tried  in  plough- 
big  softly,  deeply,  strongly,  and  they  will  be  put  on  all  the 


required  paces,  and  then  sent  home.  When  he  who  wishes 
to  purchase  is  fblly  satisfied,  he  will  fijc  a  day  for  settling 
the  amount  and  for  fetching  the  animals  away. — RoBeata. 

Ver.  21.  So  that  servant  came,  and  showed  his 
lord  these  things.  Then  the  master  of  the  house, 
being  angry,  said  to  his  servant,  Qo  out  quickly 
into  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  city,  and  bring 
in  hither  the  poor,  and  the  maimed,  and  the 
halt,  and  the  blmd. 

While  the  higher  orders  in  the  East  commonly  affect 
so  much  state,  and  maintain  so  p;reat  a  distance  from  their 
inferiors,  they  sometimes  lay  aside  their  solemn  and  awfiu 
reserve,  and  stoop  to  acts  of'^  condescension,  which  are  un- 
known in  these  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  not  an  uncommon 
thin;^  to  admit  the  poor  to  their  tables,  when  they  give  a 
public  entertainment.  Pococke  was  present  at  a  great  feast 
m  Egypt,  where  every  one,  as  he  had  done  eating,  got  up, 
washed  nis  hands,  took  a  draught  of  water,  and  retired  to 
make  way  for  others ;  and  so  on  in  a  continual  succes^iol^ 
till  the  poor  came  in  and  ate  up  all.  "  For  the  Arabs,"  he 
says,  **  never  set  by  any  thing  that  is  brought  to  table,  so 
that  when  they  kill  a  sheep,  they  dress  it  all,  call  in  their 
neighbours  and  the  pooj,  and  finish  every  thing."  The 
same  writer,  in  another  passage,  mentions  a  circnmstance 
which  is  still  more  remarkable,  that  an  Arab  prince  will 
often  dine  in  the  street  before  his  door,  and  call  to  all  that 
pass,  even  to  beggars,  in  the  usual  expression  of  Bismiilah, 
that  is.  in  the  name  of  Qod,  who  come  and  sit  down  to  meat, 
and  when  they  have  done,  retire  with  the  usual  form  of  re- 
turning thanla.  Hence,  in  the  parable  of  the  great  sapper, 
our  Lord  describes  a  scene  which  corresponded  with  exist- 
ing customs.  When  the  guests,  whom  the  master  of  the 
house  had  invited  to  the  entertainment,  refused  to  come,  he 
"  said  to  his  servants,  go  out  cjuickl  v  into  the  streets  and 
lanes  of  the  city,  and  bring  in  hither  the  poor  and  the  maim- 
cdj  and  the  halt  and  the  blind.  And  the  servant  said.  Lord, 
itSs  done  as  thou  hast  commanded,  and  yet  there  is  room. 
And  the  lord  said  unto  the  servant,  Go  out  into  the  high- 
wajTs  and  hedges,  and  compel  them  to  come  in,  that  my 
house  may  be  filled.*'— Pazton. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

Ver.  16.  And  he  would  fidn  have  filled  his  belly 
with  the  husks  that  the  swine  did  eat:  and  no 
man  gave  unto  him. 

That  Ktpann  answers  to  sUifuOt  and  signifies  a  huk  or 
pod,  wherein  the  seeds  of  some  plants,  especially  tboeie  of 
the  leguminous  tribe,  are  contained,  is  evident.  Both  the 
Greek  and  Latin  terms  signify  the  fhiit  of  the  car6b>tree,  a 
tree  very  common  in  the  Levant,  and  in  the  southern  parts 
of  Europe,  as  Spain  and  Italy.  This  fruit  still  continues 
to  be  used  for  the  same  purpose^  the  feeding  of  swine,  b 
is  also  called  8t.  John's  oread,  from  the  opinion  that  the 
Baptist  used  it  in  the  wilderness.  Miller  says  it  is  meahr, 
ana  has  a  sweetish  taste,  and  that  it  is  eaten  by  the  poorer 
sort,  for  it  grows  in  the  common  hedges,  and  is  of  little  ae- 
count. — Campbell. 

Yer.  20.  And  he  arose  and  came  to  his  fiither. 
But  when  he  was  yet  a  great  way  ofil^  his  fa- 
ther saw  him  and  had  compassion,  and  ran, 
and  fell  on  his  neck,  and  kissed  him. 

The  Orientals  vary  their  salutation  according  to  the  rank 
of  the  persons  whom  they  address.  The  common  method 
of  expressing  good-will,  is  by  laying  the  right  hand  on  the 
bosom,  and  Inclining  their  bodies  a  liule ;  nit  when  ihev 
salute  a  person  of  rank,  they  bow  almost  to  the  ground,  and 
kiss  the  nem  of  his  garment.  The  two  Greek  noblemen  at 
Scio,  who  introduced  the  travellers  Egmont  and  Heynaa 
to  the  cham  of  Tartary,  kissed  his  robe  at  their  entrance, 
and  took  leave  of  him  with  the  same  ceremony.  Sandys 
waspresent  when  the  grand  seignior  himself  paid  his  peo|^ 
the  usual  compliment  by  riding  in  great  state  throng h  the 
streets  of  Constantinople.  He  saluted  the  multitude  as  ha 
moved  along,  having  the  right  hand  constantly  on  his  breast, 
bowing  first  to  the  one  side,  and  then  to  the  other,  when  tht 
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people  with  a  low  and  reqwctftil  Toiee  wished  him  all 
nappiness  and  prosperity.  Dr.  Shawls  account  of  the 
Araoian  compliment,  or  common  salutation,  Peace  be  unto 
yoUi  agrees  with  these  statements;  but  he  c^ieerves  fnrther, 
that  inferiors,  out  of  deference  and  respect,  kiss  the  feet, 
the  knees,  or  the  garments  of  their  superiors.  Thev  fre- 
quently kiss  the  hand  also ;  but  this  last  seems  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  token  of  equal  submission  with  the  othefs ;  for 
D'Arrieuz  observes,  that  the  women  who  wait  on  the  Ara- 
bian princesses,  kiss  their  hands  when  they  do  them  the 
favour  not  to  suffer  them  to  kiss  their  feet,  or  the  border  of 
their  robe. 

All  these  forms  of  salutation  appear  to  have  been  in 
general  use  in  the  days  of  our  Lora,  for  he  represents  a 
servant  as  falling  down  at  the  feet  of  his  master,  when  he 
had  a  favour  to  ask ;  and  an  inferior  servant,  as  paving  the 
same  compliment  to  the  first,  who  belonged,  it  would  seem, 
to  a  higher  class :  "  The  servant,  therefore,  fell  down  ana 
worshipped  him.  saying,  Lord,  have  patience  with  me  and  I 
will  pay  thee  all.*'  "  And  his  fellow-servant  fell  down  at  his 
feeXj  and  besought  him,  saying,  Have  patience  with  me  and 
I  will  pay  thee  all."  When  ^irus  soliciied  the  Saviour  to 
go  and  heal  his  daughter,  he  fell  down  at  his  feet :  the  apos- 
Ue  Peter,  on  another  occasion,  seem%to  have  fallen  down 
at  his  knees,  in  the  same  manner  as  tne  modem  Arabs  fall 
down  at  the  knees  of  a  superior.  The  woman  who  was 
afflicted  with  an  issue  of  blood,  touched  the  hem  of  his  gar- 
ment; and  the  Syrophenician  woman  fell  down  at  his  feet. 
In  Persia,  the  salutation  among  intimate  friends  is  made  by 
inclining  the  neck  over  each  other's  necks,  and  then  incli- 
ning the  cheek  to  cheek ;  which  Mr.  Morier  thinks  is  most 
likeljr  the  falling  upon  the  neck  and  kissing,  so  frequently 
mentioned  in  scripture.— PAZtoN. 

Ver.  25.  Now  his  elder  son  was  in  the  field :  and 
as  he  came  and  drew  nigh  to  the  house,  he 
heard  music  and  dancing. 

To  express  the  joy  which  the  return  of  the  prodigal  af- 
forded his  father,  music  amd  dancing  wvls  provioed  as  a  part 
of  the  CDter^ainment.  This  expression  does  not  however 
denote  the  dancing  of  the  family  and  guesLs,  but  that  of  a 
company  of  persons  hired  on  this  occasion  for  that  very 
purpose.  Such  a  practice  prevailed  in  some  places  to  ex- 
press peculiar  honour  to  a  friend,  or  joy  upon  any  special 
occasion.  Major  Rooke,  in  his  travels  from  India  through 
Arabia  Felix,  relates  an  occurrence  which  will  illustrate 
this  part  of  the  parable.  "  Hadje  Cassim,  who  is  a  Turk, 
and  one  of  the  richest  merchants  in  Cairo,  had  inter- 
ceded >n  my  behalf  with  Ibrahim  Bey,  at  the  instance  of 
his  son,  who  had  been  on  a  pUgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  came 
from  Judda  in  the  same  snip  with  me.  The  father,  in 
celebration  of  his  son's  return,  gave  a  most  magnificent  fete 
on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  my  captivity,  and  as  soon  as  I 
was  released,  sent  to  invite  me  to  partake  of  it,  and  I  ac- 
cordingly went.  His  company  was  very  numerous,  con- 
sisting of  three  or  four  hundred  Turks,  wno  were  all  sitting 
on  sofas  and  benches,  smoking  their  long  pipes.  The 
room  in  which  they  were  assembled  was  a  spacious  and 
lofty  hall,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  band  of  masic,  com- 
posef)  ot  five  Turkish  instruments,  and  some  vocal  per- 
fornw-  rs  as  there  were  no  ladies  in  the  assembly,  yon  may 
suppose  it  was  not  the  most  lively  party  in  the  world,  but 
being  new  to  me,  was  for  that  reason  entertaining."— Bttr- 

DEB. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 
Yer.  3.  Then  the  steward  said  within  himself, 
What  shall  I  do,  for  my  lord  taketh  away  from 
me  the  stewardship?    I  cannot  dig;  to  beg  I 
am  ashamed. 

How  often  are  we  reminded  of  this  passage  by  beg^rs 
when  we  tell  them  to  work.  They  can  scarcely  believe 
their  ears ;  and  the  religious  mendicants,  who  swarm  in 
every  part  of  the  East,  look  upon  you  with  the  most  sover- 
eign contempt  when  you  give  them  such  advice.  '<  I  work  1 
why,  I  never  have  done  such  a  thing;  I  am  not  able." 
«*  Surely,  my  lord,  you  are  not  in  earnest ;  you  are  joking 
with  me."— ^RoBEBTS. 

Yer.  19.  There  was  a  certain  rich  man,  which 


was  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  fared 
sumptuously  every  day. 

This  view  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  correct  juc^- 
ment  of  the  streets  of  the  citv  of  Jerusalem,  which  (it  will 
be  seen)  are  panlv  open  ana  partly  covered.  The  apart- 
ment, which  stands  over  the  archway  in  the  distance,  forms 
part  of  what  is  called  "  the  house  of  the  rich  man,"  who  is 
mentioned  in  the  narrative  of  St.  Luke,  (xvi.  19—31.^  It  is 
one  of  the  best  in  Jerusalem.  The  fountain,  whicn  is  a 
>rominent  feature  in  our  engraving,  is  executed  in  bold  re- 
ief :  although  of  Saracenic  workmanship,  it  is  conjectured 
)y  Mr.  Catherwood  to  be  derived  from  ine  style  of  archi- 
tecture introduced  by  the  crusaders.  In  common  with  the 
other  fountains  in  Jerusalem,  this  fountain  is  supplied  from 
the  pools  of  Soloroon^hich  lie  a  few  miles  to  the  south- 
west of  Bethlehem.  The  water  is  conducted  through  a 
small  aqueduct,  partly  under,  and  partly  above  ground:  it 
is  of  excellent  quality,  but  the  supply  is  not  sufficiently  co- 
pious for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants,  who  make  up 
the  deficiency  from  the  water  supplied  by  the  cisterns  whicn 
are  filled  by  the  periodical  rains. — Horne. 

[See  engravings  and  see  also  Comprehensive  Commentary 
^fi  Ps,  I^.  3,  and  tks  engraving  there,'\ 

Ver.  22.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  beggar 
died,  and  was  carried  by  the  angels  into  Abra- 
ham's bosom :  the  rich  man  also  died,  and  was 
buried. 


How  ofiTensive  to  good  taste,  and  to  the  pigure  of  the 
text,  is  the  notion  of  some  painters,  who  represent  Lazarus 
in  heaven  as  reposing  in  the  bosom  of  the  patriarch.  Such 
aUempts  have  a  tendency  to  lessen  that  veneration  and  awe 
which  we  owe  to  subjects  of  so  sacred  a  nature.  This 
world  is  the  legitimate  field  for  the  painter,  but  let  him 
not  presume  to  desecrate  with  his  pencil  the  scenes  beyond. 
A  beloved  son^  though  at  a  distance,  is  still  said  to  be  in 
the  BOSOM  of  his  parents.  "  The  king  is  indeed  very  fond 
of  that  man.  he  keeps  him  in  his  bosom."  "  Yes,  the  servant 
is  a  great  favourite  with  his  master,  he  has  a  place  in  his 
bosom."  "  Why,  Muttoo,  do  you  never  intend  to  allow 
your  son  to  go  out  of  your  bosom  T'  The  ideas  implied 
by  the  term  bosom  are  intense  afiection,  security,  and  com- 
fort. But  objects  of  endearment  are  sometimes  spoken  of 
as  being  in  the  beau.  '*  He  not  fond  of  his  wife  1  ne  keeps 
her  in  his  head."  *'  My  husband,  yon  are  ever  in  my 
head."  "  Yes.  beloved,  you  are  in  my  eye ;  my  eye  is  your 
resting-place."— RoBsaTs. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 
Yer.  6.  And  the  Lord  said,  If  ye  had  feith  as  r 
grain  of  mustard  seed,  ye  might  say  unto  thir 
sycamine^ree,  Be  thoa  plucked  up  by  the  root 
and  be  thou  planted  in  the  sea ;  and  it  should 
obey  you* 

The  sycamore  bads  late  in  the  spring,  about  the  latter 
end  of  March,  and  is  therefore  called  by  the  ancients, 
arhorwn  sapitntissima^  the  wisest  of  trees,  because  it  thus 
avoids  the  nipping  fh>sts  to  which  many  others  are  exposed. 
Il  strikes  its  large  diverging  roots  deep  into  the  soil ;  and 
on  this  account  our  Lord  allades  to  it  as  the  most  difficult 
to  be  root^  up  and  transferred  to  another  situation :  **  If 
ye  had  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  ye  might  say  unto 
this  sycamine-tree,  be  thou  plucked  up  by  the  root,  and  be 
thou  planted  in  the  sea,  and  it  should  obey  you."  The  ex- 
treme difficulty  with  which  this  tree  is  transfierred  fVom 
its  native  spot  to  another  situation,  gives  to  the  words  of 
our  Lord  a  peculiar  force  and  beauty.  The  stronger  and 
more  diverging  the  root  of  a  tree,  the  more  difficult  it  must 
be  to  pluck  it  up,  and  insert  it  again  so  as  to  make  it  strike 
root  and  grow ;  but  far  more  difficult  still  to  plant  it  in  the 
sea,  where  the  soil  is  so  far  below  the  surface,  and  where 
the  restless  billows  are  continually  tossing  it  from  one  side 
to  another ;  yet,  says  our  Lord,  a  task  no  less  difficult  than 
this  to  be  accomplished,  can  the  man  of  genuine  faith  perw 
form  with  a  word ;  for  with  Gk)d  nothing  is  impossible, 
nothing  difficult  or  laborious.— Paxton. 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

Ver.  5.  Yet,  because  this  widow  troubleth  me,  I 
wil]  arenge  her,  lest  by  her  continual  coming 
she  weary  me. 

The  word  mrwria^etPf  to  weavf^  properly  signifies  lo  beai  tm 
the  face,  and  particularly  under  the  eye,  so  as  to  make  the 
parts  black  and  blue.  Here  it  has  a  metaphorical  meaning, 
and  signifies  to  give  ^eat  pain,  such  as  arises  from  severe 
beating.  The  mjcanmg  therefore  is,  that  the  uneasy  feel- 
ings which  this  widow  raised  in  the  judge's  breast,  oythe 
movine  representation  which  she  gave  of  her  distress,  af- 
fected nim  to  such  a  degree  that  he  could  not  bear  it,  but 
to  set  rid  of  them  resolved  to  do  her  justice.  The  passage 
understood  in  this  sense  has  a  peculiar  advantage,  as  it 
throws  a  beautiful  light  on  our  Lord's  argument,  and  lajrs 
s  proper  foundation  for  the  conclusion  which  it  contains. 
— Macknioht. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 
Ver.  5.  And  when  Jesus  came  to  the  place,  he 
looked  up,  and  saw  him,  and  said  unto  him, 
Zaccheus,  make  haste,  and  come  down;  for 
to-day  I  must  abide  at  thy  house. 

Zaccheus  did  not  appear  to  have  seen  our  Saviour  before, 
but  he  would  not  be  surprised  when  it  was  said,  "  I  must 
abide  at  thy  house."  Hospitality  may  almost  be  called  a 
sacred  rite  in  all  parts  of  the  East ;  and,  were  it  not  so, 
what  would  become  of  travellers  and  pilgrims  1  In  gen- 
eral there  are  no  places  for  public  entertainment,  for  the 
rtst-honscs  and  choultries  are  seldom  more  than  open 
places  to  shelter  passengers  from  the,  sun  and  rain.  View 
the  stranger  paasmg  through  a  village,  he  sees  a  respecta- 
ble house,  and  having  found  out  the  master,  he  stands 
before  him,  and  puts  out  his  right  hand,  and  says,  |Mra- 
ikeasiy  i.  e.  a  pilgrim  or  traveller:  he  is  then  requested  to 
be  seated,  andfis  asked,  whence  he  came,  and  whither  he  is 
going  1  His  temporal  wants  are  supplied,  and  when  in- 
cUnea  he  pursues  nis  journey. —RoBBRn. 

Ver.  40.  And  he  answered  and  said  unto  them,  I 
tell  you,  that  if  these  should  hold  their  peace, 
the  stones  would  immediately  cry  out 

Has  a  man  been  greatly  fbvoiired  by  another,  he  says, 
"Ahl  if  I  ever  forget  him  the  stones  will  cause  me  to 
stumble.*  *'  I  cease  to  reeolleet  his  goodness !  then  will 
the  stones  make  me  to  stumble  and  die."  The  idea  appears 
to  be,  they  will  arise  up  and  cause  him  to  fidl.— Robbbtb. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

YoT.  18  Whosoever  shall  fidl  upon  that  stone 
shall  \)e  broken ;  but  on  whomsoeTer  it  shall 
&11,  it  will  grind  him  to  powder. 

Here  is  an  allusion  to  the  two  different  ways  of  stoning 
among  the  Jews,  the  former  by  throwing  a  pemn  down 
upon  a  great  stone,  and  the  other  by  letting  a  stone  fall  upon 

hlm.-^WHITBT. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 
Yer.  18.  But  there  shall  not  a  hair  of  your  head 
perish. 

**  Well,  friend,  have  you  heard  that  Chinnan  has  gone 


to  the  judge  to  complain  against  yon  1"  "  Let  hhn  go^  not 
a  hair  of  this  head  will  be  spoiled  by  that^  "  I  advise  you 
to  take  care,  for  the  Yed&n  has  sworn  to  ruin  yon."  "  He  t 
the  jackal  cannot  pull  out  a  single  hair."  "  What  care  I 
for  thy  anger  1  thou  canst  not  pull  out  one  hair."  "  Us 
injure  my  son !  let  him  touch  a  single  hair."— Robbbtb. 

CHAPTER  XXIL 
Ver.  34.  And  he  said,  I  tell  thee,  Peter,  the  cock 
shall  not  crow  this  day,  before  that  thou  shalt 
thrice  deny  that  thou  knowest  mo. 

See  on  Mark  14. 90. 

Ver.  48.  But  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Judaa,  betrajrest 
thou  the  Son  of  Man  with  a  kiss? 

See  on  2  Sam.  90. 9. 

Yer.  64.  And  when  they  had  blindfolded  hinu 
they  struck  him  on  the  face,  and  asked  him, 
saying,  Prophesy :  Who  is  it  that  smote  thee  ? 

This  usage  of  Chfist  refers  to  that  s|N>Tt  so  ordinary 
among  children,  called  /iviv^,  in  which  ii  is  the  manner 
first  to  blindfold,  then  to  strike,  then  to  ask  who  gave  the 
blow,  and  not  to  let  the  person  go  till  he  named  the  ri^ht 
man  who  had  struck  him.  It  was  used  on  this  occasion 
to  reproach  our  blessed  liord,  and  expose  him  to  ridicule. 
— Hammond. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 
Yer.  31.  For  if  they  do  these  things  in  a  green 
tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry  ? 

The  venerable  Mr.  Wesley  has  caught  the  idea  when 
he  sa]rs  on  this  passage,  "  The  Jews  compare  a  good  man 
to  a  green  tree,  and  a  bad  man  to  a  dead  one."  Thus  still 
an  abandoned  characterj  a  decided  profligate,  is  called  a 
pATTA-MABiM,  t.  e.  a  dried  or  a  dead  tree.  "  Why  water 
that  treel"  "Your  money,  your  influence  is  all  wasted 
there :  cease,  cease  to  attend  to  that  dead  tree."  "  The 
tree  is  dead,  there  are  no  leaves,  it  will  never  more  give 
blossoms  or  fruit,  it  b  only  fit  for  the  fire.'*  A  spend- 
thrift or  one  whonas  been  unfortunate  sajrs, "  I  amajweto- 
naram^  I  have  been  struck  by  the  lighming."  A  good 
man  is  compared  to  a  tauta-marim,  t.  e.  a  tree  whictii  has 
''spreading  skaifif  branches."  People  may  repose  there 
during  the  beat  of  the  day:  they  have  defence  and  com- 
fort. Jesus  was  the  "green  tree"  under  whom  the  Jews 
might  have  reposed,  n,  then,  they  did  such  things  to  the 
**  green  tree,"  whst  would  be  done  to  themselves,  the  diy, 
the  leafless  trees  of  the  desert  1  The  lightnings  oif  beavn 
did  strike  them ;  the  Roman  eagles  did  pounce  on  them; 
thousands  ^^rere  cut  to  the  ground,  and  thousands  went  as 
riaves  to  the  land  of  the  conquerors.— Rosbrti. 

Yer.  48.  And  all  the  people  that  came  together 
to  that  sight,  beholding  the  things  which  were 
done,  smote  their  breasts,  and  returned. 

Grief  Is  often  far  more  violent  in  the  Ea.st  than  in  Bag* 
land.  The  (Vantic  mother,  bereaved  of  her  son,  or  the 
wife  bereft  of  her  husband,  beats  her  brsast  as  if  she  in- 
tended to  burst  a  passage  to  her  vitals.  I  have  sometima 
been  amased  at  the  blows  which  in  their  agony  they  tha 
infliet  upon  themselves.  *' Alast  alasl  that  aam*  (L  a 
lady)  will  never  cease  to  beat  her  breasts."— r 
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CHAPTER  I. 
Ver.  15.  John  bare  witness  of  him,  and  cried, 
saying,  This  was  he  of  whom  I  spake,  He  that 
Cometh  after  me,  is  preferred  before  me:  for  he 
was  before  me. 

Before  we  reached  Majrar,  we  were  met  by  Mina  Abdul 
C^ossim.  a  coafidential  officer  of  the  governor  of  Ispahan. 
3y  a  hakeem  or  doctor,  one  of  the  learned  of  the  city,  and 
>y  several  other  men  of  respectalrility.  These  depntations 
grere  called  Peeshwaz,  openers  of  the  way,  and  are  one  of 
he  principal  modes  among  the  Persians  of  doing  honour  to 
heir  guests.  The  more  mkingnished  the  persons  sent,  and 
he  greater  the  distance  to  which  they  go,  so  much  more 
»>nsxderable  is  the  honour.— Moana. 

Ver.  32.  And  John  bare  record,  saying,  I  saw 
the  Spirit  descending  from  heaven  like  a  dove, 
and  it  abode  upon  hvoL 

See  on  Man.  3. 16. 

Ver.  42.  And  he  brought  him  to  Jesus.  And 
when  Jesus  beheld  him,  he  said.  Thou  art  Si- 
mon the  Son  of  Jona :  thou  shalt  be  called  Ce- 
phas, which  is,  by  interpretation,  A  stone. 

Names  were  frequently  given  to  preserve  the  remem- 
brance of  particular  circumstances.  And,  as  will  ap- 
pear in  the  following  extract,  frequently  as  contrasts  to  the 
character  and  condition  of  those  on  whom  they  were  im« 
K)sed :  "  Among  the  people  of  the  house,  who  attended  us 
lere,  was  a  hhabshi,  or  Abvssinian  slave,  an  old  man,  of 
lideous  deformity,  entitled  Almas,  or  the  diamond.  And 
'  observed  that  at  Shiraz,  Fassa,  and  other  towns,  the  Afri- 
can slaves  were  distinguished  by  flowery  names  or  epithets, 
n  proportion  to  their  natural  agliness  or  offensive  smelL 
Thus,  I  have  known  Yasmin,  the  jessamine;  Sumbul,  the 
lyacinth ;  Jauher,  the  jewel ;  and  Makbnl,  the  pleasing,  or 
igreeable."    (Sir  W.  Ouseley.)— Burdjsr. 

Ver.  48.  Nathanael  saith  unto  him.  Whence 
knowest  thou  me  ?  Jesus  answered  and  said 
unto  him,  Before  that  Philip  called  thee,  when 
thou  wast  under  the  fig-tree,  I  saw  thee. 

The  oriental  garden  displays  little  method,  beauty,  or  de- 
ign ;  the  whole  being  commonly  no  more  than  a  confused 
aedley  of  fruit-trees,  with  beds  of  esculent  plants,  and  even 
>1ots  of  wheat  and  barley  sometimes  interspersed.  The 
garden  belonging  to  the  governor  of  Eleus,  a  Turkish  town, 
A  the  western  border  of  the  Hellespont,  which  Dr.  Chan- 
Ller  visited,  consisted  only  of  a  very  small  spot  of  ground, 
railed  in,  and  containing  only  two  vines,  a  ng  and  a  pome^ 
;ranate4ree,  and  a  well  of  excellent  water.  And  it  would 
leem,  the  garden  of  an  ancient  Israelite  could  not  boast  of 
preater  variety ;  for  the  grape,  the  fig,  and  the  pomegran- 
ile,  are  almost  the  only  fruits  which  it  produced.  This 
act  may  perhaps  give  us  some  insight  info  the  reason  of 
he  sudden  and  irresistible  conviction  which  flashed  on  the 
nind  of  Nathaniel,  when  the  Saviour  said  to  him,  **  When 
hen  wast  under  the  fig-4ree  I  saw  thee."  The  ^ood  man 
leems  to  have  been  engaged  in  devotional  exercises,  in  a 
iinaU  retired  garden,  walled  in,  and  concealed  from  the 
icriitinizing  eyes  of  men.  The  place  was  so  small,  that  he 
«ras  perfectly  certain  that  no  man  but  himself  was  there; 
ind  so  completely  defended,  that  none  could  break  through, 
»r  look  over  the  fence;  and  by  consequence,  that  no  eye 
upon  Mm,  but  the  aUfseeing  eye  of  Qod ;  and,  there- 
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fore,  since  Christ  saw  him  there,  Nathaniel  knew  he  could 
be  no  other  than  the  Son  of  Qod,  and  the  promised  Messiah. 
— Paxton. 

Ver.  50.  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him,  Be- 
cause I  said  unto  thee,  I  saw  thee  under  the 
fig-tree,  believest  thou?  thou  shalt  see  greater 
tlungs  than  these. 

On  account  of  the  thick-spreading  branches  and  broad 
leaves  of  the  fig*tree,  which,  in  warm  eastern  countries, 
grows  much  larger  and  stronger  than  with  us,  it  was  very 
suitable  for  the  purpose  of  overshadowing  those  who  sat 
under  it.  Hasselouist,  in  his  Journey  from  Nazareth  to 
Tiberias,  says,  "  We  refreshed  ourselves  in  the  shade  of  a 
fig-tree,  under  which  was  a  well,  where  a  shepherd  and  his 
herd  had  their  rendezvous,  but  without  either  tent  or  hut." 
— BuaDBi. 

CHAPTER  n. 

Yer.  6.  And  there  were  set  there  six  water-pots 
of  stone,  after  the  manner  of  the  purifying  of 
the  Jews,  containing  two  or  three  firkins  apiece. 

Cana  still  exists,  and  was  visited  a  few  years  ago  by  Dr. 
Clarke  and  his  feliow-travellers,  who  bieakthsted  there  as 
they  passed  through  it  in  their  way  ftom  Nazareth  to  Ti- 
berias. He  says,  "it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  walking  among 
the  mins  of  a  church,  we  saw  large  massy  stone  pots,  an- 
swering the  description  given  of  the  ancient  vessels  of  the 
coimtry,  not  preserved  nor  exhibited  as  relics,  but  lying 
about,  disregarded  by  the  present  inhabitants  as  antiquities 
with  whose  original  use  they  were  unacquainted.  From 
their  appearance,  and  the  number  of  them,  it  was  quite  evi- 
dent that  a  practice  of  keeping  water  in  large  stone  potS| 
each  holding  from  eighteen  to  twenty-seven  gallons,  was 
once  common  in  the  country."—- Bitbdee. 

Yer.  10.  And  saith  unto  him.  Every  man  at  the 
beginning  doth  set  forth  good  wine ;  and  when 
men  have  well  drunk,  then  that  which  is  worse: 
but  thou  hast  kept  the  good  wine  until  now. 

The  Abbe  Mariti,  speaking  of  the  age  of  the  wines  of 
C3rprus,  says,  "  the  oldest  wines  used  in  commerce  do  not 
exceed  eight  or  ten  years.  It  is  not  true,  as  has  been  re- 
ported, that  there  is  some  of  it  a  hundred  years  old ;  but  it 
IS  certain  that  at  the  birth  of  a  son  or  a  daughter,  the  father 
causes  a  jar  filled  with  wine  to  be  buried  in  the  eanh,  hav- 
ing first  taken  the  precaution  to  seal  it  hermetically ;  in  this 
manner  it  may  be  kept  till  these  children  marry.  It  is  then 
placed  on  the  table  before  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  is 
distributed  among  their  relations,  and  the  other  guests  in- 
vited to  the  wedding."  If  such  a  custom  prevailed  former- 
ly, it  throws  great  sienificancy  into  the  assertion  of  gopd 
wine  being  first  brought  out  upon  such  an  occasion ;  and  if 
this  supposition  is  admitted,  tends  to  increase  the  greamess 
of  the  miracle,  that  notwitnstanding  what  had  been  drank 
at  first  was  peculiarly  excellent,  yet  that  which  Christ  by 
his  divine  power  produced  as  an  after  supply,  was  found  to 
be  of  a  superior  quality. — Burder. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Ver.  8.  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and 
thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell 
whence  it  comcth,  and  whither  it  goeth :  so  u 
every  one  that  is  bom  of  the  Spirit 

When  a  man  is  imhappy  because  he  does  not  mdersisaf 
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his  cirenmstaDces,  when  things  come  npon  him  which  can- 
not be  accounted  for  by  himself  or  by  others,  it  is  asked, 
"  Do  yon  know  whence  cometh  the  wind  T'  "  Yon  say 
yon  know  not  how  this  matter  will  end :  do  yoa  know  in 
what  quarter  the  present  wind  will  blow  the  next  moment  1** 

— ROBEBTi. 

y  er.  29.  He  that  hath  the  bride  is  the  bridegroom : 
but  the  friend  of  the  bridegroom,  which  stand- 
eth  and  heareth  him,  rejoiceth  greatly  because 
of  the  bridegroom's  voice.  This  my  joy  there> 
fore  is  fulfilled. 

Among  the  Jews,  in  their  rites  of  espousals,  there  is  fre- 
quent mention  of  a  place  where,  under  a  coverine,  it  was 
usual  for  the  bridegroom  to  discourse  familiarly  out  pri- 
vately with  his  spouse,  whereby  their  affections  might  be 
more  knit  to  ooe  another,  in  order  to  marriage,  which  bow- 
ever  were  not  supposed  to  be  so  till  the  bridegroom  came 
cheerfully  out  ot  the  ch^tppah,  or  covered  place,  ^o  this 
David  refers,  TPsalm  xiz.  5,)  when  he  speaks  of  the  sun. 
**  which  is  a  bridegroom  coming  out  of  nis  chamber,  and 
rejoiceth  as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race."  It  is  a£Brmed 
that  this  custom  is  still  observed  among  the  Jews  in  Ger- 
maqy ;  either  before  the  synagogues  in  a  square  place  cov- 
ered over,  or  where  there  is  no  synagogue,  they  throw  a 
garment  over  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  for  that  pur- 
pose. While  this  intercourse  is  carrying  on,  the  friend  of 
the  bridegroom  stands  at  the  door  to  hearken :  and  when 
he  hears  the  bridegroom  speak  joyfully,  (whicn  is  an  inti- 
mation that  all  is  well,)  he  rejoices  himself,  and  communi- 
cates the  intelligence  to  the  people  assembled,  for  their  sat- 
isfaction.—Hammond. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
Ver.  5.  Then  cometh  he  to  a  city  of  Samaria, 
which  is  called  8ychar,  near  to  the  parcel  of 
ground  that  Jacob  gave  to  his  son  Joseph. 
6.  Now  Jacob's  well  was  there.  Jesus,  there- 
fore, beinp  wearied  with  his  journey,  sat  thus 
on  the  well :  and  it  was  about  the  sixth  hour. 

*'  At  one  third  of  an  hour  from  Naplosa,  we  came  to 
Jacob's  well,  famous  not  only  on  account  of  its  author, 
but  much  more  for  that  memorable  conference  which  our 
blessed  Saviour  here  had  with  the  woman  of  Samaria.  If 
it  shoald  be  questioned  whether  this  be  the  very  well  that 
it  is  pretended  for  or  not,  seeing  it  may  be  suspected  to  stand 
too  remote  from  Sychar  for  women  to  come  so  far  to  draw 
water,  it  is  answered,  that  probably  the  city  extended  far- 
ther tnis  way  in  former  times  than  it  does  now,  as  may  be 
conjectured  fVom  some  pieces  of  a  very  thick  wall  still  to 
be  seen  not  far  from  hence.  Over  the  well  there  stood  for- 
merly a  large  church,  erected  by  that  great  and  devout 
patrooess  of  the  Holy  Land,  the  Emperess  Helena ;  but  of 
this  the  voracity  of  time,  assisted  by  tne  hands  of  the  Turlra. 
has  lefl  nothing  but  a  few  foundations  remaining :  the  well 
is  covered  at  present  with  an  old  stone  vault,  mto  which 
you  are  letdown  through  a  very  straight  hole ;  and  then  re- 
moving a  broad  flat  stone,  you  discover  the  mouth  of  the 
well  itself.  It  is  dug  in  a  firm  rock,  and  contains  about 
three  yards  in  diameter,  and  thirty-five  in  depth,  five  of 
which  we  found  full  of  water.*'    (Maundrell.) 

"  The  principal  object  of  veneration  is  Jacob's  well,  over 
which  a  church  was  formerly  erected.  This  is  situated  at 
a  small  distance  from  the  town,  in  the  road  to  Jerusalem, 
and  has  been  visited  by  pilgrims  of  all  ages ;  but  particu- 
larly since  the  Christian  era,  as  the  place  where  our  Sa- 
viour revealed  himself  to  the  woman  of  Samaria.  This 
spot  is  so  distinctly  marked  by  the  evangelist,  and  so  little 
liable  to  uncertainty,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  well  it- 
P^lf,  and  the  features  of  the  country,  that  if  no  tradition 
existed  for  its  identity,  the  site  of  it  coald  hardly  be  mis- 
taken. Perhaps  no  Christian  scholar  ever  attentively  read 
the  fourth  chapter  of  St.  John  without  being  struck  with 
the  numerous  internal  evidences  of  truth  which  crowd  upon 
the  mind  in  its  perusal:  within  so  small  a  compass,  it  is 
impossible  to  find  in  other  writings  so  many  sources  of  re- 
mm^i^  and  of  interesL    Independently  of  its  importance  as 


a  theological  document,  it  concentrates  so  much  informs* 
tion,  that  a  volume  might  be  filled  with  the  illustration  it 
reflects  on  the  history  of  the  Jews,  and  on  the  geography 
of  their  country.  All  that  can  be  gathered  on  these  subjects 
from  Josephus  seems  but  as  a  comment  to  illustrate  this 
chapter,  xhe  joamey  of  our  Lord  from  Judea  into  Grali- 
lee ;  die  cause  of  it ;  his  passage  through  the  territory  of 
Samaria ;  his  approach  to  the  metropolis  of  this  country ; 
its  name;  his  arrival  at  the  Amorite  field.  Which  termm- 
ates  the  narrow  valley  of  Sichem ;  the  ancient  custom  of 
halting  at  a  well ;  the  female  employment  of  drawing  wa- 
ter ;  the  disciples  sent  into  the  city  for  food,  by  which  its 
situation  out  of  the  town  is  obviously  implied ;  iht  ^nestion 
of  the  woman  referring  to  existin^^  prejudices,  which  sep- 
arated the  Jews  from  the  Samaritans  ^  the  depth  of  tne 
well;  the  oriental  allusion  contained  in  the  expression, 
livijie  water  /  the  history  of  the  well,  and  the  customs  there- 
by illastrated ;  the  worship  upon  Mount  Gerizim ;  all  these 
occur  within  the  space  of  twenty  verses ;  and  if  to  these  be 
added  what  has  already  been  referred  to  in  the  remainder 
of  the  same  chapter,  we  shall,  perhaps,  consider  it  as  a  re- 
cord, which,  in  the  words  of  nim  who  sent  it,  we  may  lift 
mp  our  «yes,  and  look  itpoK,for  U  is  vkiU  alreadf/  to  karvestJ* 
(Clarke.) 

"  In  inquiring  for  the  Bir-el-Yakoab,  or  Jacob's  well,  we 
were  told  by  everybody  that  this  was  in  the  town ;  which 
not  corresponding  with  the  described  place  of  the  well  we 
were  desirous  of  seeing,  led  to  further  explanation ;  and, 
at  length,  by  telling  the  story  attached  ito  it,  we  found  it  was 
known  here  only  by  the  name  of  Ber  Samarea,  or  the  well 
of  Samaria.  Procuring  a  Christian  boy  to  accompany  us, 
we  went  out  by  the  eastern  gate ;  and  passing  through  a 
continuation  of  the  same  valley  in  whicn  Nabloos  stands, 
thickly  covered  with  olive-treeft,  we  reached  the  end  of  it 
in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  on  foot,  the  pass  opening  into 
a  round  and  more  extensive  vale,  and  the  mountains  east 
of  the  Jordan  bein^  in  sight.  On  the  right  n^ere  some 
Mohammedan  buildings ;  on  the  sides,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Gerizim,  either  mosques  or  tombs,  now  called  mahmoodeea, 
and  said  to  stand  over  Joseph's  sepulchre.  On  the  left,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Ebal,  were  several  well-hewn  grottoes  in 
the  rocks :  some  with  arched,  and  others  with  square  doors; 
most  prooably  ancient  sepulchres  without  the  old  city  of 
Sichem,  or  sychar.  These  erottoes  were  called  here 
khallat  rowgh-ban ;  but  we  had  no  time  to  examine  them. 
From  hence,  in  another  half  of  an  hour,  we  reach  the  well 
of  Samaria ;  it  stands  at  the  commencement  of  the  round 
vale,  which  is  thought  to  have  been  the  parcel  of  ground 
bought  by  Jacob  for  a  hundred  pieces  of  money,  which,  like 
the  narrow  valley  west  of  Nablous,  is  rich  and  fertile. 
Over  this  well  stood  anciently  a  large  building,  erected  by 
St.  Helena ;  of  which  there  are  now  no  other  remains  than 
some  shafts  of  granite  pillars,  all  the  rest  lying  in  one  un- 
distinguished heap  of  ruins.  The  month  of  the  well  itself 
had  an  arched  or  vaulted  building  over  it ;  and  the  only 
passage  down  to  it  at  this  moment  is  by  a  small  hole  in  the 
roof,  scarcely  large  enough  for  a  moderate  sized  person  to 
work  himself  down  through.  We  lighted  a  taper  here; 
and  takine  off"  my  large  Turkii<h  clothes,  I  did  not  then  get 
down  without  bruising  mjrself  against  the  sides ;  nor  was  I 
at  all  rewarded  for  such  an  inconvenience  by  the  sight  b»> 
low.  Landing  on  a  heap  of  dirt  and  rubbish,  we  saw  a 
large,  flat,  oblong  stone,  which  lay  almost  on  its  edge, 
across  the  mouth  of  the  well,  and  left  barely  space  enough 
to  see  that  there  was  an  opening  below.  We  coiikl  not  so- 
certain  its  diameter;  but,  by  the  time  of  a  stone's  descent, 
it  was  evident  that  it  was  of  considerable  dfepih,  as  well 
as  that  it  was  perfectly  dry  at  this  season,  the  fall  of  the 
stones  giving  forth  a  dead  and  hard  sound.  Not  far  from 
the  well  of  Samaria  is  the  bir-yusef,  over  which  is  a  modem 
building ;  and  it  is  said  to  be,' even  at  this  day,  frequented 
for  water  from  Nablous.  The  well  of  Samaria  might  also 
have  been  so,  therefore,  from  Sychar,  although  that  city  is 
said  not  to  have  extended  fbrther  east  than  the  present  town ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  Syria,  as  I  noyaeli 
have  often  witnessed,  for  water  to  be  brought  from  a  much 
greater  distance.  It  is  highly  probable,  therefi>re,  that  this 
is  the  identical  well  at  which  the  interefting  coiilereBce 
between  Jesus  and  the  woman  of  Samaria  really  happened.** 
(Buckingham. }  -^Buanaa. 

Ver.  6.  Now  Jacob's  well  wat  thare,   Jema,  their' 
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fore,  beinff  wearied  with  his  joarnej,  sat  thus 
on  the  well :  and  it  was  about  the  sixth  hour. 

The  learned  have  been  greatly  divided  in  their  opinions 
concerning  the  true  meaning  or  the  particle  ovruf  in  John 
iv.  6,  which  is  rendered  tkus^  in  onr  version :  Jesus,  there- 
forCf  ^teingtoearied  u>ith  his  journey,  sat  thos  on  the  weU :  and 
it  wai  about  the  sixth  hour ;  which  everybody  knows  with 
the  Jews  meant  noor^  But  an  attention  to  the  usages  of  the 
East,  and  of  antiquity,  might,  I  think,  ascertain  its  meaning 
with  a  good  deal  of  exactness.  Onr  version  of  the  word 
thus,  gives  no  determinate  idea.  We  know,  on  the  con- 
trary, what  is  meant  by  the  translation  of  a  celebrated 
writer,  who  renders  the  word  by  the  English  term  immedi- 
ately, but  that  translation,  I  thinV  by  no  means  the  happiest 
he  has  given  us.  Tt  conveys  the  idea  of  extreme  weariness : 
but  nothing  in  the  after  part  of  the  narration  leads  to  such 
an  interpretation ;  nor  can  I  conceive  for  what  imagin- 
able purpose  the  circumstance  of  his  immediately  throwing 
himself  down  near  ibe  well,  before  the  woman  came  up, 
and  which,  consequently,  it  is  to  be  supposed  she  knew 
nothing  of,  is  mentioned  by  the  evangelist.  Not  to  say 
that  the  passage  cited  in  proof  of  this  interpretation,  Acts 
XX.  11,  which,  instead  of  so  he  departed,  he  thought  signi- 
fied the  immediateness  of  his  departure,  by  no  means  gives 
satisfaction.  It  is  not  so  expressed  in  his  own  translation 
of  that  passage,  nor  does  it  appear  so  to  sign  ify .  The  sim- 
ple meaning,  I  apprehend,  of  the  particle  is,  that  Jesus, 
Deiig  wearied  witn  his  journey,  sat  down  by  the  well,  like 
a  person  so  wearied,  as  to  design  to  take  some  repose  and 
refreshment  there :  to  which  St.  John  adds,  it  was  about 
the  sixth  hour.  If  this  be  iust,  the  translation  should  have 
been  something  like  this :  "  Jesus  therefore  being  wearied 
with  his  jdnmey,  sat  down  accordingly,  or  like  such  a  one, 
by  the  well.    It  was  about  the  sixth  hour." 

The  particle  certainly  expresses  conformity  to  an  account 
to  be  given  after ;  so  Jonn  xxi.  1,  Jssus  showett  himself  again 
i-o  his  disciples  at  the  sea  of  Tiberias  g  and  on  this  wise  he 
himself,  referring  to  the  account  about  to  be  given.  And 
sometimes  it  signifies  conformiiy  to  an  account  that  had 
been  before  given :  so  John  xi.  47,  48,  What  do  we  ?  for 
this  man  doth  many  miracles.  If  toe  let  him  rmrs  alone,  a  Her 
this  manner  doing  many  miracles,  ol/  men  will  believe  on 
him.  So  ch.  viii.  59,  T%en  took  they  up  stones  to  east  at  him: 
but  Jesus  hid  himself,  and  went  out  of  the  temple^  going 
through  the  midst  ojthem,  and  so  passed  bu:  pa^ea  by,  by 
hiding  himself  after  this  manner.  After  this  tatter  manner 
it  is  to  be  understood,  I  think,  here :  Jests  being  wearied 
with  his  journey^  sat  down  like  a  weary  person  by  the  side 
of  the  well,  and  m  that  attitude  the  woman  found  him,  pre- 
paring to  take  some  repose  and  repast.  The  disciples,  it  is 
said,  ver.  8,  were  gone  away  into  the  city  to  buy  meat;  but 
it  does  not  at  all  follow  from  thence  that  they  all  went,  nor 
is  it  so  probable  that  they  did,  leaving  him  alone;  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  some  of  them  stayed  with  him,  makine 
such  preparations  as  indicated  a  design  in  them  to  eat  bread 
there.— Harmkr. 

Ver.  9.  Then  saith  the  woman  of  Samaria  unto 
him,  How  is  it  that  thou,  being  a  Jew,  askest 
drink  of  me,  which  am  a  woman  of  Samaria? 
(for  the  Jews  have  no  dealings  with  the  Samar- 
itans.) 

In  Atleet,  on  the  road  from  Xabloos  to  Jerusalem,  pass- 
ing out  of  a  gateway  similar  to  the  other,  at  the  opposite 
extremity  of  the  wall,  we  crossed  a  marsh,  and  remounting, 
were  proceeding  on  oar  way,  when  some  women  were  dis- 
covered drawing  water  at  a  well  near  the  track,  and  the 
ciay  being  hot,  I  desired  my  servant  to  ask  if  they  would 
give  me  some  to  drink ;  but  they  refused  the  indulgence, 
one  of  them  exclaiming.  "  Shall  I  give  water  to  a  Chris- 
tian, and  make  my  pitcher  filthy,  so  that  I  can  use  it  no 
more  for  ever  V  This  happened  within  the  precincts  of 
Samaria,  and  was  a  proof  how  little  chani^  the  spirit 
of  the  people  has  undergone  within  the  last  eighteen  een- 
tnries.  These  women  were  young  and  handsome,  with 
full,  dignified,  and  statel;r  figures :  a  dark-coloured  fillet 
boimd  the  bead,  and  passing  nnder  the  chin,  left  the  face 
entirelv  eovered.-*MuNROB'8  Summer  Ramble  in  Syria. 


Ver.  1 1.  The  woman  saith  unto  him,  Sir,  thoit 
hast  nothing  to  draw  with,  and  the  well  is  deep* 
from  whence  then  hast  thou  that  living  water? 

See  on  Qen.  24. 2D. 

In  those  dry  countries  they  find  themselves  obHced  to 
carry  with  them  great  leathern  bottles  of  water,  which  they 
refill  from  time  to  time,  as  they  have  opportunity ;  but  what 
is  very  extraordinary,  in  order  to  be  able  to  do  this,  they, 
in  many  places,  are  obliged  to  carry  lines  and  buckets  with 
them.  So  Thevenot,  in  giving  an  account  of  what  he 
provided  for  his  joumev  from  Efiypt  to  Jerusalem,  tells  us. 
ne  did  not  forget  **  leathern  buckets  to  draw  water  wiih.'^ 
Rauwolf  goes  further,  for  he  gives  ns  to  understand,  that 
the  wells  of  inhabited  countries  there,  as  well  as  in  deserts, 
have  oftentimes  no  implements  for  arawing  of  water,  but 
what  those  bring  with  them  that  come  thither :  for  speak- 
ing of  the  well  or  cistern  at  Bethlehem^  he  says,  it  is  a 
good  rich  cistern,  deep  and  wide ;  for  which  reason,  "  the 
people  that  go  to  dip  water  are  provided  with  small  leathern 
Duckets  and  a  line,  as  is  usual  in  these  countries;  and  so 
the  merchants  that  go  in  caravans  through  §[reat  deserts 
into  far  countries,  provide  themselves  also  with  these,  be- 
cause in  these  countries  you  find  more  cisterns  or  wells 
than  sprixigs  that  lie  high."  In  how  easy  a  light  does  this 
place  the  ^maritan  woman's  talking  of  the  depth  of  Jacob's 
well,  and  her  remarking  that  she  did  not  observe  that  our 
Lora  had  any  thing  to  draw  with,  though  he  spoke  of  pre- 
senting her  with  water. 

Wells  and  cisterns  diiftr  from  each  other,  in  that  the 
first  are  supplied  with  water  by  springs,  the  other  by  rain : 
both  are  to  be  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  Judea,  and 
are,  according  to  Rauwolf,  more  numerous  in  these  conn- 
tries  than  sprmgs  that  lie  high,  than  fountains  and  brooks 
that  are  of  ninn  ing  water.  Some  of  these  have  been  made 
for  the  use  of  the  people  that  dwell  in  their  neighbourhood, 
some  for  travellers,  and  especially  those  that  travel  for 
devotion.  Thevenot  found  two,  made  a  little  before  hif 
time  for  the  nse  of  travellers,  by  Turks  of  distinction,  ir 
the  desert  between  Cairo  and  Gaza.  And  from  a  history 
D'Herbelot  has  ^ven  us,  it  appears  that  the  Mohammedans 
have  dug'wells  in  the  deserts,  for  the  accommodation  ot 
those  that  go  in  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  their  sacred  cir/. 
where  the  distance  between  such  places  as  Nature  had 
made  pleasant  for  them  to  stop,  and  take  up  water  at,  were 
too  great :  for  he  tell  us,  that  Oianabi,  a  famous  Moham- 
medan rebel,  filled  up  with  sand  all  the  wells  that  had  been 
dug  in  the  road  to  Mecca  for  the  benefit  of  the  pilgrims. — 
Harmsr. 

CHAPTER  V. 
Ver.  2.  Now  there  is  at  Jerusalem,  hy  the  sheep- 
markel,  a  pool,  which  is  called  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  Bethesda,  having  five  porches 

This  was  the  name  of  a  pool,  or  rather  bath  of  water, 
having  five  porticoes :  and  so  called  from  the  miraculous 
cures  performed  there.  They  still  show  vou  "  the  pool  ot 
Bethesda,  contiguous  on  one  side  to  St.  Stephen's  gate,  on 
the  other  to  (he  area  of  the  temple."  Maundrell  says  it  is 
a  hundred  and  twenty  paces  long,  forhr  broad,  and  at  least 
eight  deep:  at  its  west  end  mavbe  discovered  some  old 
arches,  which  are  now  dammed  up.  "  A  little  above,  we 
entered  the  city  at  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen,  where^  on  each 
side,  a  lion  retrograde  doth  stand,  called,  in  time  pest, 
the  port  of  the  valley  and  of  the  flock,  for  that  the  cattle 
came  in  at  this  gate,  which  were  to  oe  sacrificed  in  the 
temple,  and  were  sold  in  the  market  adjoining.  On  the 
left  nand  is  a  stone  bridge,  which  passeth  at  the  east  end  of 
the  north  wall  into  the  court  of  the  temple  of  Solomon; 
the  head  to  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  underneath  which  it  (the 
water)  had  a  conveyance^  called  also  probaticum,  for  that 
the  sacrifices  were  therein  washed  ere  delivered  to  the 
priests.  Now  it  is  a  great  .square  profundity,  green  and 
uneven  at  the  bottom,  into  which  a  barren  spring  doth  drill 
between  the  stones  of  the  northward  wall,  and  stealeth  away 
almost  undiscovered*  Tbe  place  is  for  a  good  depth  hewn 
out  of  the  rock;  confined  above  on  tbe  north  side  with  a 
steep  wall,  on  the  west  with  high  buildings,  perhaps  a  part 
of  tne  castle  of  Antonia,  where  are  two  doors  to  descend 
by,  now  all  that  ^~e,  half  choked  with  rubbish }  and  on  th* 
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0OQth  wiA  the  wall  of  the  oonxt  of  Um  temple."   (StftadyB.) 

—  BOEDKB. 

Yer.  13.  And  he  that  was  healed  wist  not  who  it 
was :  for  Jesus  had  conyeyed  himself  away,  a 
multitade  being  in  thai  place. 

Doddridge  translates  the  word  Aifped  awuf^  and  obsenres 
from  Casaubon,  that  it  is  an  elegant  metaphor  borrowed 
from  swimmina;  it  well  expresses  the  easy  nnobaerred 
manner  in  which  Jesus  as  it  were  glided  throneh  them, 
while,  like  a  stream  of  water,  they  opened  before  him,  and 
Immediately  closed  again  leaving  no  trace  of  the  way  he 
had  takenv— 'BuaoBR, 

Yer.  35.  He  was  a  burning  and  a  shining  light ; 
and  ye  were  willing  for  a  season  to  rejoice  in 
his  light. 

This  character  of  John  the  Baptist  is  perfectly  conform- 
able to  the  mode  of  expression  adopted  by  the  Jews.  It  was 
usual  with  them  to  call  any  person  who'  was  celebrated  for 
knowledge,  a  candle.  Thus  they  say  that  Shuah,  the  father- 
in-law  of  Judah,  (Gen.  xxxviii.  2,)  was  the  candle  or  light 
of  the  place  where  he  Hyed,  because  he  was  one  of  the  most 
famous  men  in  the  city,  enlightening  their  eyes ;  hence  they 
call  a  rabbin,  the  candle  of  the  law,  and  the  lamp  of  lighL 

— LlGBTFOOT. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Yer.  1.  After  these  things  Jesus  went  oyer  the  sea 
of  Qalilee,  which  is  the  sea  of  Tiberias. 

The  jpresent  town  of  Tabareeah,  as  it  is  now  called,  is  in 
form  ot  an  irregular  crescent,  and  is  enclosed  towaros  the 
land  by  a  wall  flanked  with  circular  towers :  it  lies  nearly 
north  and  south  along  the  western  edge  of  the  lake,  and  has 
its  eastern  front  opposed  to  the  water,  on  the  brink  of  which 
it  stands,  as  some  of  the  houses  there  are  almost  washed  by 
the  sea.  The  whole  does  not  appear  a  mile  in  circuit,  and 
cannot  oc>n  a'jQ  more  than  six  hundred  separate  dwellings, 
A-om  the  manner  in  which  they  are  placed.  There  are 
two  gates  yisible  from  without;  one  near  the  southern,  and 
the  other  in  the  western  wall,  the  latter  of  which  is  in  one 
of  the  round  towers,  and  is  the  only  one  now  open.  There 
are  appearances  also  of  the  tower  baying  been  surrounded 
by  a  ditch,  but  this  is  now  filled  up  bjr  cuitiyable  soil.  The 
interior  presents  but  few  objects  of  mterest  besides  the  or- 
dinary habitations,  which  are,  in  general,  small  and  mean. 
There  is  a  mosque,  with  a  dome  and  minaret,  now  fre- 
quented:  and  another  with  an  octangular  tower,  now  in 
ruins.  The  former  of  these  is  not  far  uom  the  gate  of  en- 
trance; the  latter  is  nearer  to  the  beach.  There  are  also 
two  synagogues  of  the  Jews  near  the  centre  of  the  town, 
both  of  them  inferior  to  that  of  Jerusalem,  though  similar 
in  design ;  and  one  Christian  place  of  worship,  called  the 
house  of  Peter,  near  the  northern  quarter,  close  to  the 
water's  edee.  The  last,  which  has  been  thought  by  some 
to  be  the  oldest  place  of  Christian  worship  now  extant  in 
Palestine,  is  a  yaulted  room  about  thirty  feet  by  fifteen,  and 
perhaps  nfteen  in  height;  it  stands  nearly  east  and  west, 
baying  its  door  of  entrance  at  the  western  front,  and  its  altar 
immediately  opposite  in  a  shallow  recess.  Oyer  the  door 
is  one  small  window,  and  on  each  side  four  others,  all  arched 
and  open.  The  masonry  of  the  edifice  is  of  an  ordinary 
kind ;  the  payement  within  is  similar  to  that  used  for  streets 
in  this  eountry ;  and  the  whole  is  deyoid  of  sculpture  or 
other  ornament,  as  far  as  I  could  perceiye.  In  a  court 
without  the  hoaseof  Peter,  I  obseryed,  howeyer,  a  block  of 
stone,  on  which  were  the  figures  of  two  goats,  and  two  lions 
or  tigers,  coarsely  executed ;  but  whether  this  eyer  belong- 
ed to  the  baildina  itself,  no  one  could  inform  me.  During 
my  yisittothis  church,  morning  mass  was  performed  by 
the  abuna,  at  whose  house  we  had  lodged ;  the  congrega- 
lion  consisted  of  only  eleyen  persons,  young  and  old;  and 
the  furniture  and  decorations  of  the  altar  and  the  priest 
were  exceedingly  scanty  and  poor.  This  edifice  Is  thought 
by  the  people  hereto  haye  been  the  yery  boa^e  which  Peter 
Inhabited  at  the  time  of  his  being  called  from  his  boat  to 
follow  Christ  It  was  evidently  constructed,  howeyer,  for 
'  ^'4ce  of  worship,  and  probably  at  a  period  much  posterior 


lo  the  time  of  the  apostle  whose  name  it  bears,  though  it 

might  haye  been  erected  on  the  spot  which  tradition  has 
marked  as  the  site  of  his  more  humble  habitation :  from 
hence,  they  say,  loo,  it  was,  that  the  boat  poshed  ofi*into  the 
lake  when  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  was  taken.  Be- 
sides the  public  buildings  already  specified  are  the  house  of 
the  aga,  on  the  rising  ground  near  the  northern  quarter  of  the 
town ;  a  small  but  good  bazar,  and  two  or  three  cofi^  sheds. 
The  ordinary  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants  are  such  as  are 
commonly  seen  in  eastern  yillages ;  but  are  marked  by  a 
peculiarity,  which  I  wimessed  here  for  the  first  time.  On 
the  terrace  of  almost  eyery  house  stands  a  small  square  en- 
closure of  reeds,  loosely  covered  with  leaves :  these  I  learnt 
were  resorted  to  by  the  heads  of  fomilies  to  sleep  in  during 
the  summer  months,  when  the  heat  of  the  nights  is  intoler- 
able, from  the  low  situation  of  the  town,  and  the  unfre- 
quency  of  cooling  breezes.  The  whole  population  of  Ta- 
bareeah does  not  exceed  two  thousand  souls,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  the  best-informed  residents.  Provisions  are 
not  abundant,  and  therefore  generally  dear ;  and  fish,  when 
occasionally  taken  by  a  line  from  the  shore,  are  sold  to  the 
aga,  or  to  some  of  the  rich  Jews,  at  an  exorbitant  price. — 
Bocxma&Aif. 

Yer.  1.  After  these  things  Jesus  went  oyer  the  sea 
of  Galilee,  which  is  the  sea  of  Tiberias.  2.  And 
a  great  multitude  followed  him,  because  they 
saw  his  miracles  which  he  did  on  them  that  were 
diseased.  3.  And  Jesus  went  up  into  a  mofmt- 
aiut  and  there  he  sat  with  his  disciples. 

Tiberias,  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Galilee,  was 
erected  by  the  tetrarch  Herod  Antipas,  who  gave  it  this 
appellation  in  honour  of  the  Elmperor  Tiberius.  It  was  this 
Herod  who  beheaded  John  the  Baptist,  (Matt.  xiv.  3—11,) 
and  who  sought  the  life  of  Christ  himself,  (Luke  xiii.  31.) 
He  probably  resided  in  Tiberias,  which  may  be  the  reason 
why  the  Saviour  never  visited  tnis  place.  It  was  situated 
near  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  on  a  plain  of  singular  fertility, 
which  was  greatly  increased  by  assiduous  cultivation.  Jose- 
phus  describes  this  region  as  a  perfect  paradise,  blessed  with 
a  delicious  temperature,  and  producing  the  fruits  of  every 
climate  imder  neaven,  not  at  stated  periods  merely,  but  in 
endless  succession  throughout  the  year.  The  neglect  of 
agriculture  in  modem  times  has,  of  course,  made  it  less 
productive ;  but  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  and  the  rich- 
ness of  the  soil,  are  still  extolled  by  travellers.  When  the 
Romans  made  war  upon  the  Jews,  Tiberias  surrendered 
without  waiting  for  a  siege:  on  this  account  the  Jews  re- 
mained unmolested ;  and  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
this  city  became  eminent  for  its  academy,  over  which  a  suc- 
cession of  Jewish  doctors  presided  until  the  fourth  century. 
In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  Tiberias  was  an  episcopal 
see :  in  the  seventh  century  it  was  taken  by  the  ^raccns 
under  the  Calif  Omar;  and  though  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Christians  during  the  crusades,  the  Moham- 
medans regained  the  possession  of  it  towards  the  close  d 
the  fourteenth  century.  WideW  scattered  ruins  of  walb 
and  other  buildings,  as  well  as  fragments  of  cohimns,  indi- 
eate  the  ancient  extent  of  Tiberias.  The  stone  of  these 
ruins  is  described  by  the  Rev.  William  Jowett  as  beia$ 
''very  black,  so  that  there  is  nothing  about  them  <^  the 
splendour  of  antiquity, — ^nothing  but  an  air  of  moamiBf 
and  desolation.  In  this  circumstance  they  differ  ao  greath 
from  the  magnificent  antiquities  of  Egypt  and  Greece,  s! 
to  leave  the  most  sombre  impression  on  the  Amey :  they  ate 
perfbetly  funereal." 

The  modem  town  of  Tiberias,  which  is  deliaeased  ii 
our  engraving,  is  by  the  natives  called  Tabaria,  or  Tate- 
reeah ;  it  occupies  part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  a»i 
is  situated  at  a  short  distance  to  the  east  from  the  Sea  (< 
Galilee.  It  Is  surrounded  with  walb  and  towers,  'wfaiek  u 
first  view  are  very  imposing ;  on  a  nearer  approach,  hov- 
ever,  their  insignificance  is  apparent.  A  few  cannoi 
would  put  them  down  in  an  instant,  though  to  an  assaal 
Drom  the  natives  they  would  present,  probably,  m  very  loaf 
and  efl^ectual  resistance.  One  iborta  of  the  apace  witki 
the  walls  is  stated  by  Dr.  Richardson  to  be  onoecapied  bf 
house  or  building;  and  many  parts  of  the  town  aie  ia  i 
ruined  and  filthy  condition.  The  population  has  been  ^ 
pated  atone  thousand  fiye  hundred,  or  two  thovaad 
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tightf  luraset  are  occupied  by  Chiistians.  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  by  Tnrks,  bat  the  hirgoc  portion  (amonnting  to 
two  hundred)  ia  tenanted  by  Jews  of  all  nations,  who  come 
here  to  spend  the  rest  of  their  days.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  town,  not  far  from  the  lake,  there  is  a  Greek  church,  the 
architecture  of  which  exhibits  much  of  the  character  of  those 
sacred  edifices  which  were  erected  by  the  Emperess  Helena : 
it  is  said  to  occupy  the  identical  spot  on  which  stood  the 
house  of  the  apostle  Peter,  who,  previously  to  his  becoming  a 
disciple  of  Jesus  Christ,  had  been  a  fisherman  on  the  lave. 
To  the  south  of  Tiberias  lie  the  celebrated  hot  baths,  the 
water  of  which  contains  a  strong  solution  of  muriate  of  soda, 
(common  salt,)  with  a  considerable  intermixture  of  iron 
and'  sulphur ;  it  emits  a  powerful  sulphureous  smell.  A 
thermometer  placed  in  uifferent  spots  where  the  water 
gushes  out,  rose  to  the  Tarious  heights  of  131,  13S,  138, 
and  139  d^^rees  of  Fahrenheit;  in  the  bath,  where  it  cools 
after  standmg  some  time,  its  temperature  was  110.  An  hum- 
ble building  is  erected  over  the  bath,  containing  mean 
apartments,  on  one  side  for  men,  on  the  other  for  women : 
it  is  much  frequented  as  a  cure  for  almost  every  complaint, 
particularly  by  the  Jews,  who  have  a  great  veneration  for 
a  Roman  sepulchre  excavated  in  a  cliff  near  the  spot,  which 
they  imagine  to  be  the  tomb  of  Jacob.  About  a  mile  from 
the  town,  and  exactly  in  front  of  the  lake,  is  a  chain  of 
rocks,  in  which  are  distinctly  seen  cavities  or  grottoes  that 
have  resisted  the  ravages  of  time.  These  are  uniformly 
represented  to  travellers  as  the  places  referred  to  in  the 
gospel  hi^ory,  which  were  the  resort  of  miserable  and  fierce 
demoniacs,  upon  one  of  whom  Jesus  Christ  wrought  a 
miraculous  and  instantaneous  cure :  (Matt.  viii.  28.  Mark 
V.  3.  3.  Lake  viii.  37.) 

The  Sea  of  Galilee,  which  is  seen  in  the  background  of 
our  engraving,  derives  its  name  from  its  situation  on  the 
eastern  borders  of  the  province  of  Galilee :  it  was  anciently 
called  the  Sea  of  Chinnereih,  or  Chinneroth,  (Numb,  xxxiv. 
11.  Josh.  xii.  3,)  from  its  vicinity  to  the  town  of  that  name. 
In  1  Mac.  xi.  67,  it  is  called  the  Water  of  Gknnesar,  and 
In  Luke  v.  1,  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret,  from  the  neighbour- 
ing land  of  that  name.  Its  most  common  appellation  is  the 
Sea  of  Tiberias,  fVom  the  contiguous  town  of  Tiberias, 
which  has  been  described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs. 

This  capacious  lake  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  in 
length,  and  from  six  to  nine  miles  in  breadth ;  along  the 
shore  its  depth  varies,  and  in  some  parts  it  mav  be  sixty 
feet.    The  water  is  perfectly  fresh,  ana  it  is  used  oy  the  in- 
habitants of  Tiberias  to  drink,  and  for  every  culinary  pur- 
pose.   The  waters  of  the  northern  part  of  this  lake  abound 
with  delicious  fish.    It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  not  a 
single  boat  of  any  description  on  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  at 
present,  although  it  is  evident  from  the  gospel  history  that 
It  was  much  navigated  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ.    The 
fish  are  caught  paitly  by  the  fishermen  going  into  the  water 
up  to  their  %  aist,  and  throwing  in  a  band-net,  and  partly 
"With  casting-nets  from  the  beach ;  the  consequence  L^,  that 
a  very  small  ouantity  only  is  taken  in  comparison  of  what 
might  be  obtained  if  boats  were  employed.    This  accounts 
for  the  circumstance  of  fish  being  so  dear  at  Tiberias^  as  to 
be  sold  at  the  same  price  per  pound  as  meat.    Viewed  from  a 
height,  the  water  looks,  amid  the  surrounding  mountains, 
'      like  an  immense  reservoir ;  and  from  the  northern  part  be- 
ing covered  with  volcanic  remains,  it  has  been  conjectured 
'      that  this  lake  was  at  one  period  the  crater  of  a  volcano.    It 
has  been  compared  by  travellers  to  Loch  Lomond,  in  Scot- 
land ;  and,  like  the  Lake  of  Windermere,  in  Westmoreland, 
it  is  often  greatly  agitated  by  winds.  A  strong  current  marks 
the  passage  of  the  Jordan  through  this  lake ;  and  when  this 
is   opposed  by  contrary  winds,  which  blow  here  with  the 
force  of  a  hurricane  from  the  southeast,  sweepins  into  the 
^     la  ke  from  the  mountains,  a  boisterous  sea  is  instantly  raised, 
^vehich  the  small  vessels  of  the  country  (such  as  were  an- 
ciently in  use)  were  ill  qualified  to  resist.    Such  a  tempest  is 
'     described  in  Matt.  viii.  24 — ^26,  which  was  miraculously 
^    calmed  by  Jesus  Christ  with  a  word.    The  broad  and  ex- 
»     tended  surface  of  this  lake,  "  covering  the  bottom  of  a  pro- 
I     found  valley,  surrounded  by  lolly  and  precipitous  eminences, 
t    -vcrhen  added  to  the  impression  under  which  every  Christian 
'    pilgrim  approaches,  gives  to  it  a  character  of  unparalleled 
f    dimity."—  HoRNc. 

''  CHAPTER  VII. 

.'  Yer.  3.   His  brethren,  therefore,  said  tinto  him, 


Depart  keoce,  and  eo  into  Judea,  that  thy  dis* 
cipks  also  may  see  the  works  that  thou  doest 

bi  eastern  langtiage  it  is  common  to  apply  the  word 
brother  or  sister  to  those  relations  who  have  no  right  to  it 
in  England.  Thus,  cousins  are  called  "  brothers ;"  i.  e,  the 
sons  of  brothers  are  called  brothers ;  but  a  daughter,  though 
she  would  be  called  sister  by  her  cousins,  yet  her  childien 
would  not  be  addressed  in  the  same  way,  but  '*  mackdn" 
i.  e.  cousin,  would  be  their  proper  title.  The  name  sister, 
which  Abraham  gave  to  his  wife,  is  still  given  to  the  same 
degree  of  relationship.  Qen.  xz.  12.  "  She  is  the  daughter 
of  my  &ther,  but  not  the  daughter  of  my  mother."--IloB- 

EBTi. 

Yer.  38.  He  that  believeth  on  me,  as  the  scripture 
hath  said,  out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of 
living  water. 

It  is  said  of  divine  sages,  of  great  fooroat,  "  Ah  I  in  their 
hea(b  are  kept  the  rivers  of  life,  or  life-giving  rivers."  The 
figure  in  reference  to  them  is,  I  doubt  not,  taken  from  Siva^ 
as  the  Ghmges  is  said  to  flow  from  his  head.— Robbts. 

CHAPTER  IX. 
Yer.  2.  And  his  disciples  asked  him,  saying,  Mas* 
ter,  who  did  sin,  this  man,  or  his  parents,  that 
he  was  born  blind  ? 

The  Hindoos  and  Ceylonese  very  commonly  attribute 
their  misfortunes  to  the  transgressions  of  a  former  state  of 
existence.  I  remember  being  rather  struck  with  the  seri« 
ousnessof  a  cripple,  who  attributed  his  condition  to  the  un- 
known fiiult  of  nis  former  life.  His  conjeaure  was,  that 
he  had  broken  the  leg  of  a  fowl.  Ofierings  are  made  with 
a  view  to  an  honourable  or  happy  birth  at  the  nez  traufr- 
migration .— Callawav. 

Yer.  7.  And  said  unto  him,  Qp,  vash  in  the  pool 
of  Siloam,  (which  is,  by  interpretation,  Sent.^ 
He  went  his  way,  therefore,  and  washed,  ana 
came  seeing. 

The  following  description  of  the  fountain  of  Siloam  Is 
from  the  jonmalof  Messrs.  Fisk  and  King,  under  date  ot 
April  28, 1823.  (Missionary  Herald,  1824,  p.  66S  "  Near 
the  southeast  comer  of  the  city,  at  the  foot  of  Zion  and 
Moriah,  is  the  pool  of  Siloah,  (Neh.  3.  15,)  whose  waters 
flow  with  a  gentle  murmur  from  under  the  holy  moimtain  ci 
Zion,  or  rather  from  under  Ophel,  having  Zion  on  the 
west,  and  Moriah  on  the  north.  The  very  fountain  issues 
from  a  rock,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 

f round,  to  which  we  descended  by  two  flights  of  steps. 
[ere  it  flows  out  without  a  single  murmur,  and  appears 
clear  as  crystal.  From  this  place  it  winds  its  way  several 
rods  under  the  motmtain,  then  makes  its  appearance  with 
gentle  gurgling,  and,  forming  a  beautiful  rill,  takes  its  way 
down  into  the  valley,  towar£  the  southeast.  We  drank  of 
the  water  both  at  the  fountain  and  from  the  stream,  and 
found  it  soft,  of  a  sweetish  taste,  and  pleasant.  The  foun- 
tain is  called  in  scripture  the  '  pool  of  Siloam.'  It  was  to 
this  that  the  blind  man  went  and  washed,  and  came  seeing." 
— Bush. 

CHAPTER  X. 

Yer.  1.  Yerily.  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  He  (baton- 
tereth  not  by  the  door  mto  the  sheepfold,  but 
clinibeth  up  some  other  way,  the  same  is  a  thief 
and  a  roblwr. 

In  summer,  the  flocks  were  enclosed  in  folds,  to  which 
allusion  is  frequently  made  in  the  sacred  volume.  The 
fold  of  P^yphemns,  the  far-famed  Sicilian  shenherd,  was 
a  spacious  cave,  where  his  cattle,  his  sheep,  ana  gpa^  re- 
posed. In  Persia  the  shepherds  frequently  drive  their  flock.i 
into  caverns  at  night,  ana  enclose  them  by  heaping  up  walls 
of  loose  stones.  But  the  more  common  sheepfold  waf  an 
enclosure  in  the  manner  of  a  building,  and  consiimned  of 
stone  and  hurdles,  or  fenced  with  reeds.  It  had  a  large 
door,  or  entrance,  for  admitting  the  flock,  which  was  closed 
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wixh  buries ;  and  to  facilitate  the  tithing,  which  was  done 
in  the  fold,  they  struck  out  a  little  door,  so  small,  that  two 
lambs  could  not  escape  together.  To  this  entrance,  which 
10  still  nsed  in  the  East,  our  Lord  alludes  in  this  declaration : 
"  He  that  entereth  not  by  the  door  into  the  sheepfold,  but 
climbeth  up  some  other  way,  the  same  is  a  thief  and  a  rob- 
ber."—Pixton. 

^  Ver.  3.  To  him  the  porter  openeth :  and  the  sheep 
hear  his  voice :  stud  he  calleth  his  own  sheep 
by  name,  and  leadeth  them  out  4.  And  when 
he  putteth  forth  his  own  sheep,  he  goeth  before 
them,  and  the  sheep  follow  him :  for  they  know 
his  voice.  5.  And  a  stranger  will  t&ey  not 
follow,  but  will  flee  from  him :  for  they  know 
not  the  voice  of  strangers. 

See  on  Is.  40. 11. 

Having  had  my  attention  directed  last  night  to  the  words, 
"  The  sheep  hear  his  voice,  and  he  calleth  his  own  sheep 
by  name,"  I  asked  my  man  if  it  was  usual  in  Greece  to 
give  names  to  the  sheep.  He  informed  me  that  it  was,  and 
that  the  sheep  obeyed  tne  shepherd  when  he  called  them  by 
their  names.  This  morning  I  had  an  opportunity  of  veri- 
fying the  truth  of  this  remaiv.  Passing  by  a  flock  of  sheep, 
Tasked  the  shepherd  the  same  question  which  I  had  put  to 
my  servant,  and  he  {^ve  me  the  same  answer.  I  then  bade 
him  to  call  one  of  his  sheep.  He  did  so,  and  it  instantly 
led  its  pa9turage  and  its  companions,  and  ran  up  to  the 
hand  of  the  shepherd  with  signs  of  pleasure,  and  with  a 
prompt  obedience.  It  is  also  true  of  the  sheep  in  this  coun- 
try, tkat  a  stranger  they  vfiU  not  foUow^  but  will  flee  from 
Atm,  for  they  know  not  tie  voiu  of  strangers.  The  shepherd 
told  me  that  many  of  his  sheep  were  still  wild ;  that  they 
had  not  yet  learned  their  names;  but  that  by  teaching  they 
would  all  learn  them. — ^Hartlkt's  Journal  or  ▲  Toua  in 
Grbbcs. 

Ver.  5.  And  a  stranger  will  they  not  follow,  but 
will  flee  from  him :  for  they  know  not  the  voice 
of  strangers. 

The  oriental  shepherd  marches  before  his  flock  to  the 
field,  with  his  rod  in  his  band  and  his  dog  by  his  side ;  and 
they  are  so  perfectly  disciplined,  that  the^  follow  him 
wherever  he  chooses  to  lead  them.  To  facilitate  the  man- 
agement of  his  charge,  he  gives  names  to  his  sheep,  which 
answer  to  them,  as  dogs  and  horses  answer  to  theirs  in 
these  parts  of  the  world.  The  shepherds  of  Egypt  select  a 
ram  to  lead  the  flock,  and  snspena  a  bell  from  his  neck 
that  they  may  follow  him  with  greater  ease  and  certainty.— 
Paxton. 

Ver.  11.  I  am  the  good  shepherd :  the  good  shep- 
herd giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep.  12.  But  he 
that  is  a  hireling,  and  not  the  shepherd,  whose 
own  the  she«p  are  not,  seeth  the  wolf  coming, 
and  leaveth  the  sheep,  and  fleeih:  and  the 
wolf  catcheth  them  and  scattereth  the  sheep. 
13.  The  hireling  fleeth,  because  he  is  a  hire- 
ling, and  careth  not  for  the  sheep. 

Being  wakefbl  at  night,  I  occaMonlly  heard  noises  fh>m 
the  hilLs,  which  our  attendants  said  proceeded  from  wolves. 
The  watchful  shepherds  shouted,  and  the  sheep  probablv 
escaped.  I  was  forcibly  remindea  of  the  "  good  shepherd  p 
were  the  flock  near  our  tent  to  be  forsaken  by  the  shepherd 
for  a  single  night,  it  would  be  scattered  ana  devoured. — 
Rkv.  R.  Andbrson's  Tocr  in  Grbbci. 

CHAPTER  XL 
Ver.  1.  Now  a  certain  man  was  sick,  named 
Lazarus,  of  Bethany,  the  town  of  Mary  and 
her  sister  Martha. 

Bethany  is  a  miserable  village,  containing  between  forty 
and  fiAy  wretched  stone  huts,  and  inhabited  solely  bv 
Arabs.    It  stands  on  a  rocky  mountain,  well  cultivated. 


and  producing  olive  and  fig-trees,  vines,  beans^  and  ctm, 
whicn,  over  the  whole  country,  are  now  ready  for  harvest. 
The  tomb  suroosed  to  be  that  of  Laaarus  is  a  cave  in  the 
rock,  to  whicn  we  descended  by  twenty-six  rade  steps.  At 
the  bottom  of  these,  in  a  small  chamber,  we  saw  a  smal 
door  in  the  ground;  we  descended  by  two  large  steps,  and 
stooping  ihrouffh  a  low  passage,  about  five  feet  long,  enter- 
ed tne  tomb,  which  is  not  hewed  out  of  the  rock,  but  built 
with  larse  stones,  and  arched :  I  found  it  to  be  seven  feet 
four  inchesj  by  eig:ht  feet  two  inches  and  a  half,  and  ten 
feet  hi^h :  it  is  in  its  original  rude  state,  and  belongs  to  the 
Catholics,  who  say  mass  in  it  occasionally.  In  the  tomb 
are  two  small  windows,  opening  to  holes  in  the  rock.— 

TURMSR. 

Yer.  17.  Then  when  Jesus  came,  he  found  that 
be  had  lain  in  the  grave  four  days  already. 

It  was  customary  among  the  Jews  to  go  to  the  sepulchres 
of  their  deceased  friends,  and  visit  them  for  three  days,  for 
so  long  they  supposed  that  their  spirits  hovered  about  them; 
but  when  once  they  perceived  rnat  their  visage  began  to 
change,  as  it  would  in  three  days  in  these  countries,  all 
hopes  of  a  return  to  life  were  then  at  an  end.  After  a  rev- 
olution of  humours,  which  in  seventy-two  hours  is  com- 
pleted, the  body  tends  naturally  to  putrefaction  ;  and  there- 
fore Martha  had  reason  to  say,  that  her  brother's  body 
(which  appears  by  the  context  to  have  been  laid  m  the 
sepulchre  the  same  day  that  he  died)  would  now  on  the 
fourth  day  become  offensive. — Stackboubb. 

Ver.  19.  And  many  of  the  Jews  came  to  Martha 
and  Mary,  to  comfort  them  concerning  their 
brother. 

The  general  time  of  mourning  for  deceased  relations, 
both  among  Jews  and  Gkntiles,  was  seven  days.  During 
these  days  of  mourning  their  friends  and  neighbours  visit- 
ed them,  in  order  that  by  their  presence  and  conversation 
they  might  assist  them  in  bearing  their  loss.  Many  there- 
fore in  so  populous  a  part  of  the  country  must  have  been 
Soing  to  andT  coming  from  the  sisters,  while  the  days  of 
leir  mourning  for  Lazarus  lasted.  The  concourse  too 
would  be  the  greater  as  it  was  the  time  of  the  passover. 
Besides,  a  vast  multitude  now  attended  Jesus  on  nis  jour- 
ney. This  sreat  miracle  therefore  must  have  had  many 
witnesses. — MiCKNioHT. 

Ver.  31.  The  Jews  then  which  were  with,  her  in 
the  house,  and  comforted  her,  when  they  saw 
Mary,  that  she  rose  up  hastily,  and  went  out, 
followed  her,  saying.  She  goeth  imto  the  g^ave 
to  weep  there. 

Authors  that  speak  of  the  eastern  people's  visiting  the 
tomt>s  of  their  relations,  almost  always  attribute  this  to  the 
women;  the  men,  however,  sometimes  visit  them  too, 
though  not  so  frequently  as  the  other  sex,  who  are  more 
susceptible  of  the  tender  emotions  of  grief,  and  think  that 
propriety  requires  it  of  them ;  whereas  the  men  commonlT 
think  tluit  such  strong  expressions  of  sorrow  would  misbe- 
come them.  We  find  that  some  male  friends  came  from 
Jerusalem  to  condole  with  Mary  and  Martha  on  account  ol 
the  death  of  their  brother  Lazarus,  who,  when  the7  suppo- 
sed that  her  rising  up  and  going  out  of  the  house  was  wi'Ji 
a  view  to  repair  to  his  grave  to  weep,  "  followed  her,  sav- 
ing. She  goeth  unto  the  grave  to  weep  there."  It  is  no  woa- 
der  Uiat  they  thought  her  rising  up  in  haste  was  to  go  cc 
the  grave  to  weep,  Tor  Chardin  informs  us,  that  the  moora- 
ing  m  the  East  does  not  consist  in  wearing  black  clothes 
which  they  call  an  infernal  dress,  but  in  great  ootcries^,  ii 
sittina  motionless,  in  being  slightly  dressed  in  a  brown  c-r 

Sale  habit^  in  refusing  to  take  any  nourishment  for  ei^b 
ays  running,  as  if  they  were  determined  to  live  no  looger. 
Her  starting  up  then  with  a  sudden  motion,  who,  it  v3i 
expected,  would  have  sat  stOl  without  stirring  at  all,  a»c 
her  going  out  of  the  house,  made  them  conclude  that  i 
mwn  be  to  go  to  the  grave  to  weep  there,  though,  accordisf 
to  the  modem  Persian  ceremonial,  it  wanted  five  or  5!i 
days  of  the  usual  time  for  going  to  weep  at  the  grave :  be 
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Ver.  38.  Jesua,  therefore,  again  groaning  in  him- 
self, Cometh  tq  the  grave.  It  was  a  care,  and 
a  stone  lay  upon  it.  89.  Jesus  said.  Take  ye 
away  the  stone.  Martha,  the  sister  of  him  that 
was  dead,  said  unto  him.  Lord,  by  this  time  he 
sttnketh ;  for  he  hath  been  dead  four  days. 

The  Jewish  tombs,  like  those  of  Macri,  have  enirancea, 
which  were  originallv  closed  with  a  large  and  broad  stone 
roUed  to  the  door,  which  it  was  not  lawful,  in  the  opinion 
of  a  Jew,  to  displace.  The^  were  adorned  with  inscrip- 
tions and  emblematical  devices,  aUuding  to  particular 
transactions  in  the  lives  of  the  persons  that  lie  there  en- 
tombed. Tbos  the  place  where  the  dust  of  Joshua  reposed, 
was  called  Timnath-heres,  because  the  image  of  the  sun 
was  engraved  on  his  sepulchre,  in  memorjr  of  his  arresting 
that  luminary  in  his  career,  till  he  had  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  the  confederate  kings.  Such  significant  de- 
vices were  common  in  the  East.  Cicero  says,  the  tomb  of 
Archimedes  was  distinguished  by  the  figure  of  a  sphere 
and  a  cylinder.— Paxton. 

Ver.  44.  And  he  that  was  dead  came  forth,  bound 
hand  and  foot  with  grave-clothes :  and  his  face 
was  bound  about  with  a  napkin.  Jesus  saith 
unto  them.  Loose  him,  and  let  him  go. 

As  the  Jews  did  not  make  use  of  coffins,  thej  placed  their 
dead  separately  in  niches,  or  little  cells,  cut  mto  the  sides 
of  the  caves,  or  rooms,  which  they  had  hewed  out  of  the 
rock.  This  form  of  the  Jewish  sepulchre  suggests  an  easy 
solution  of  a  difficulty  in  the  resurrection  of  I^^rus.  The 
sacred  historian  states,  that  when  our  Lord  cried  with  a 
loud  voice,  "  Lazarus,  come  forth,  he  that  was  dead  came 
forth,  bound  hand  and  foot  with  grave-clothes."  T7pon  this 
circumstance,  the  enemies  of  revelation  seize  with  avidity, 
and  demand  with  an  air  of  triumph,  How  he  should  come 
out  of  a  grave,  who  was  bound  band  and  foot  with  grave- 
clothes  1  But  the  answer  is  easy :  the  evangelist  does  not 
mean  that  Lazarus  walked  out  of  the  sepulchre,  but  onlv 
that  he  sat  up,  then  putting  his  le«s  over  the  edge  of  his 
niche  or  cell,  slid  down  and  stood  upright  upon  the  floor ; 
all  which  he  might  easily  do,  notwithstanding  his  arms 
were  bound  close  to  his  bodv,  and  his  legs  were  tied  straight 
together,  by  means  of  the  shroud  and  rollers  with  whichlie 
was  swathed.  Hence,  when  he  was  come  forth,  Jesus 
ordered  his  relations  to  loose  him  and  let  him  go ;  a  circum- 
stance plainlv  importing  the  historian's  aamtssion  that 
Lazarus  could  not  walk  till  he  was  unbound. — Paxton. 

[This  interpretation,  though  plausible  and  ingenious, 
does  not  well  accord  with  the  letter  of  the  text.  From  this 
it  is  not  easy  to  avoid  the  impression,  that  in  some  way  he 
came  forth  from  the  inner  part  to  the  outer  opening  of  the 
cave,  enveloped  in  his  mve-clothes.  As  to  the  impossi- 
bilit^r  of  his  walking  when  thus  impeded,  we  may  safely 
admit,  that  if  his  liroos  were  thus  entirelv  confined,  he  was 
eonveyed  to  the  door  of  the  cave,  bv  the  same  Almighty 
power  by  which  he  was  raised  fh>m  the  dead. — Busb.] 

CHAPTER  XIIL 
Ver.  18.  I  speak  not  of  you  all;  I  know  whom  I 
have  chosen :  but,  that  the  scripture  may  be 
fulfilled,  He  that  eateth  bread  with  me  hath  lift 
up  his  heel  against  me. 

See  on  Ps.  41. 9. 

Ver.  38.  Jesus  answered  him,  Wilt  thou  lay  down 
thy  life  for  my  sake?  Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  thee.  The  cock  shall  not  crow,  till  thou 
hast  denied  me  thrice. 


Bee  oa  Mark  14. 30. 


home  at  the  Vktd^foJcoU,**  i,  e.  the  momioff  cock.  The 
people  attach  a  high  valae  to  those  birds  which  crow  with 
the  greatest  regular!^;  and  some  of  them  keep  the  tim^ 
with  astonishing  precision. — Roberts. 

CHAPTER  XVn. 
Ver.  5.  And  now,  O  Father,  glorify  thou  me  with 
thine  own  self,  with  the  glory  which  I  had 
with  thee  before  the  world  was. 

Our  Lord  is  undoubtedly  here  praying  to  be  glorified 
with  his  Mediatorial  glory.  But  this  was  not  the  glory 
which  he  had  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was,  for 
prior  to  the  creation  he  did  not  exist  as  mediator,  and  tberer 
fore  could  not  enjov  a  mediator's  glory.  CkMsequently  the 
phrase,  "  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the  world  was,*' 
probably  means, "  which  I  had  in  the  divine  purpose,  which 
thou  didst  ordain  and  destine  that  I  thould  have  in  the  ages 
to  come."  By  a  similar  diction,  Christ  is  termed  '*the 
Lamb  slain  from  the  foandatioaof  the  world."  But  he 
was  not  aettiallf  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  bat 
only  in  the  divine  purpose.    So  here,  Christ  prays  to  be 

f»ut  in  possession  of  that  honour  and  glory  which  the  Father 
rom  eternity  had  decreed  should  redound  to  him,  in  virtue 
of  his  assuming  the  ofiice  of  Messiah,  and  being  comstituted 
Head  and  Lord  of  the  New  Testament  dispensation.  At 
this  glory  he  looks,  not  with  a  retrospective,  but  with  aa 
antieipative  eye. — Bdsh. 

CHAPTER  XVni. 

Ver.  3.  Judas  then,  having  received  a  band  of  men 
and  officers  from  the  chief  priests  and  Phari- 
sees, cometh  thither  with  lanterns,  and  torches, 
and  weapons. 

Norden,  among  other  particulars,  has  given  some  account 
of  the  lamps  and  lanterns  that  they  make  use  of  commonly 
at  Cairo.  "  The  lamp  is  of  the  palm-tree  wood,  of  the 
height  of  twenty-three  inches,  and  made  in  a  very  gross 
manner.  The  alass,  that  hangs  in  the  middle,  is  half  nlled 
with  water  and  has  oil  on  the  top,  about  three  fingers  in 
depth.    The  wick  is  preserved  dry  at  the  bottom  of  the 

glass,  where  they  have  contrived  a  place  for  it,  and  ascends 
irough  a  pipe.  These  lamps  do  not  give  much  light,  yet 
they  are  very  commodious,  because  they  are  transported 
easily  from  one  place  to  another.  With  regard  to  the  lan- 
terns, they  have  pretty  nearly  the  figure  of  a  cage,  and  are 
made  of  reeds.  It  is  a  collection  offive  or  six  glasses,  like 
to  that  of  the  lamp  which  has  been  just  described.  They 
suspend  them  by  cords  in  the  middle  of  the  streets,  when 
there  is  any  great  festival  at  Cairo,  and  they  put  painted 
paper  in  the  place  of  the  reeds.** 

were  these  the  lanterns  that  those  who  came  to  take 
Jesus  made  use  of  1  or  were  they  such  lamps  as  these  that 
Christ  referred  to  in  the  parable  of  the  virgins  1  or  are  we 
rather  to  suppose  that  these  lanterns  are  appropriated  to  the 
Egyptian  illuminations,  and  that  Pococke's  account  of  the 
lanterns  of  this  countiy  will  give  us  a  better  idea  of  those 
that  were  anciently  made  use  of  at  Jerusalem  1  Speaking 
of  the  travelling  of  the  people  of  E^pt,  he  says,  *'  by  night 
they  rarely  make  use  or  tents,  but  lie  in  the  open  air,  hav- 
ing large  lanterns  made  like  a  pocket  paper  lantern,  the 
bottom  and  top  being  of  copper  tinned  over,  and  instead  ot 
paper  they  are  made  with  linen,  which  is  extended  by  hoops 
of  wire,  so  that  when  it  is  put  toother  it  serves  as  a  candle- 
stick, Ac.  and  they  have  a  contrivance  to  hang  it  up  abroad 
by  means  of  three  staves." — Habmbr. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

Yer.  2.  And  the  soldiers  platted  a  crown  of  thorns, 
and  put  U  on  his  heaa,  and  they  put  on  liim  a 
purple  robe. 

There  still  exists  a  plant  in  Palestine,  known  among  bot- 
anists by  the  name  of  the  "  Thom  of  Christ,"  supposed  to 
be  the  snrub  which  afforded  the  crown  worn  by  the  Saviour 
at  bis  crucifixion.  It  has  many  small  sharp  prickles,  well 
adapted  to  give  pain ;  and  as  the  leaves  greatly  resemble 
those  of  ivy,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  enemies  of  Mes- 
siah chose  it,  fVom  its  similarity  to  a  plant  with  which  em- 
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tjerors  and  generals  were  accastomed  to  be  drowned  j  and 
thence,  that  there  might  be  calumny,  insnlt,  and  deniioii, 
meditated  in  the  very  act  of  ponlshment, 

"TI16  moekerj  of  reed  and  robe,  and  erown 

Of  platted  ihonw  apon  his  temple  preeeed."— Rumil. 

Ver.  5<  Then  came  Jesus  forth*  wearing  the  crown 
of  thorns,  and  the  purple  iQbe.  And  Pilate 
saith  unto,  them,  Behold  the  manl 

On  quitting  the  ehnrch  we  proeeeded  to  the  Mount  of 
Olives ;  our  road  lay  through  the  Via-dolorosa.  so  called 
from  its  having  been  the  passage  by  which  Christ  was 
eondncted  fhmi  the  place  of  his  imprisonment  to  Mount 
Oalvaiy.  The  outer  walls  of  what  was  onee  the  residence 
of  Pilate,  are  comprehended  in  this  street.  The  origin^ 
entrance  to  the  palace  is  blocked  up,  and  the  present  access 
is  at  one  of  the  angles  of  the  court.  The  portal  was  for- 
merir  in  the  centre,  and  approached  by  a  night  of  steps, 
which  were  removed  some  centuries  ago  to  Rome,  and  are 
now  in  a  small  chapel  near  the  church  of  San  GHovanni  di 
Laterano.  Very  little  of  this  structure  is  still  extant;  but 
the  Franciscan  monks  imagine  they  have  actually  traced 
out  the  dungeon  in  which  our  Saviour  was  incarcerated, 
as  well  as  the  hall  where  Cesar*s  officer  proceeded  to  give 
judgment  The  place  where  the  Messian  was  soourgM  is 
now  a  ruined  court,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street;  and 
not  far  Arom  thence,  but  in  a  direction  nearer  to  Mount 
Calvarv,  is  the  arch  which  the  Latin  friars  designate  *'  II 
aroo  d  ecce  homo,**  from  the  expression  of  Pilate,  as  re- 
corded br  St.  John  xix.  6 ;  upon  an  eminence  between  the 
pillars  wnich  support  the  curvature,  the  Roman  governor 
exhibited  this  Ufustrious  victim  to  his  deluded  countrymen. 
Between  this  place  and  the  scene  of  his  crucifixion,  Christ 
is  said  to  have  fainted  under  the  weight  of  the  cross.  Tra* 
dition  relates,  that  he  sunk  beneath  its  pressure  three  times ; 
and  the  different  stages  are  supposed  to  have  been  actually 
noted :  they  are  severally  designated  by  two  columns,  ana 
in  indenture  In  the  walL— Joluffi. 

Ver.  23.  Then  the  soldiers,  when  they  had  craci- 
fied  Jesus,  took  his  garments,  alid  made  four 
parts,  to  every  soldier  a  part,  and  also  his  coat : 
now  the  coat  was  without  seam,  woven  from 
the  top  throughout 

The  dress  of  the  Arabs,  in  this  part  of  the  Holy  Land, 
and  indeed  throughout  all  Syria,  is  simple  and  uniform ;  it 
eonnsts  of  a  blue  shirt,  descending  below  the  knees,  the  legs 
and  feet  being  exposed,  or  the  laUer  sometimes  covered 
with  the  ancient  cothurnus,  or  buskin.  A  cloak  is  worn  of 
very  coarse  and  heavy  eamel's-hair  cloth,  almost  universal- 
ly decorated  with  broad  black  and  white  stripes,  passing 
vertically  down  the  back ;  this  is  of  one  square  piece,  with 
holes  for  the  arms;  it  has  a  seam  down  the  back;  made 
without  this  seam,  it  is  considered  of  greater  value.  Here, 
then,  we  perhaps  behold  the  form  and  materials  of  our  Sa- 
viour's garment,  for  which  the  soldiers  cast  lots,  being 
"  without  seam,  woven  from  the  top  throughout."  It  was  the 
most  ancient  dress  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country.-- 


Ver.  39.  And  there  came  also  Nicodemus,  (which 
at  the  first  came  to  Jesus  by  night,)  and  brought 
a  mixture  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  about  a  hundred 
pound  weight 
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whidi  the  evangelist  gives  of  the  quantiiy  of  apiees  witk 
which  the  sacr^  body  of  Christ  was  swathed.  The  Jews 
ob^  to  the  quantity  used  on  that  occasion,  as  oaneceasaxily 
profbae,  and  even  incredible ;  but  itiu>peairs  from  their  own 
writings,  that  spices  were  osed  at  sucn  times  in  great  abun- 
dance. In  the  Talmud,  it  is  said,  that  no  less  than  eightjr 
potmds  of  spices  were  consumed  at  the  funeral  of  Babbi 
Gamaliel  the  elder.  And  at  the  funeral  of  Herod,  if  we 
may  believe  the  account  of  their  most  celebrated  historian, 
the  procession  was  followed  by  five  hundred  of  his  domestics 
carrying  spices.  Why  then  should  it  be  reckoned  incredi- 
ble that  Nicodemus  brought  of  myrrh  and  aloes  about  a 
hundred  pomids  weight,  to  embalm  the  body  oi  Jesus  1*- 
Paxtom. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 
Ver.  6.  Then  Jesus  saith  unto  them.  Children, 
have  ye  any  meat  ?     They  answered  him.  No. 

Thus  did  the  risen  Saviour  address  himself  to  his  disci- 

{>les.  In  this  way,  also,  do  spiritual  guides,  and  men  of 
earning,  and  aged  meUjaddress  their  disciples  or  depend- 
ants, ui  the  Scanda  Pnrana,  it  is  said,  "Sooran  asked 
KAsipan  what  he  should  do  1  to  which  he  replied,  C%Udren, 
I  will  mention  one  thing  as  a  security  for  you,  which  is,  to 
perform  glorious  austerity."  Again,  in  the  same  work, 
''Thus  proceeding,  Singu  Mftgcnm,  who  was  to  him  as  his 
own  life,  following  Velly,  took  him  into  his  hall,  and  seal- 
ed him,  and  heartily  welcomed  him  with  good  words,  and 
asked.  Children^  what  are  you  come  for  1"— Roaonv. 

Ver.  7.  Therefore  that  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved, 
saith  unto  Peter,  It  is  the  Lord.  Now,  when 
Simon  Peter  heard  that  it  was  the  Lord,  he  girt 
hu  fisher's  coat  unto  Atm,  (for  he  was  naked,) 
and  did  cast  himself  into  the  sea. 


The  fishermen  in  the  East,  when  engaged  in  their 
tion,  are  generally  naked,  excepting  a  small  strip  of  cloth 
round  their  loins;  so  that,  without  any  inconvemence,  they 
can  cast  themaelves  into  the  sea.— Robebtb. 

Ver.  18.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee.  When 
thou  wagt  yoimg,  thou  girdedst  thjrselC  and 
walkedst  whither  thou  wouldst:  but  when  ihoa 
shalt  be  old,  thou  shah  stretch  forth  thy  hands, 
and  another  shall  gird  thee,  and  carry  thee 
whither  thou  wouldst  not, 

it  was  customary  in  the  ancient  combats  for  the  van. 
quished  person  to  stretch  out  his  hands  to  the  coaqjiieroc, 
signifying  that  he  declined  the  battle,  yielded  the  victory, 
and  submitted  lo  the  direction  of  the  victor.    So^  Turaas 

in  Virgil: 

—  **  Vteisd  et  ▼letnm  teadere 
▲QMoli  Tldere."-JEB.  Ub.  jdi.  I 


**  You  have  overcome,  and  the  Auaoaians  have  seen  thy 
vanqulsned  foe  stretch  forth  his  snppUant  haa<b«.''  Totha 
custom  our  Lord  alludes  in  his  prediction  to  Peter: 
*'  When  thou  shalt  be  old,  thou  shalt  stretch  forth  thy 
hands,  and  another  shall  gird  thee."  The  aged  apostle 
was  to  stretch  out  his  hands  as  a  token  of  submission  to 
that  power  under  which  he  would  fall  and  perish. — Paz- 
Toir, 


IHE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES, 


CHAPTER  L 

Yer.  26.  And  they  gave  forth  their  lots :  and  the 
lot  fell  upon  Matthias ;  and  he  was  numbered 
with  the  eleven  apostles. 

The  acopant  which  Grotios  gives  of  the  manner  ta  which 
lots  were  cast,  seems  ver^  prooable  and  satisiactory.  He 
says,  they  pm  their  lots  mto  two  anis,  one  of  which  con- 
tained the  names  of  Joseph  and  Matthias,  and  the  other  a 
blank,  and  the  word  apostle.  In  drawing  these  out  of  the 
urns,  the  blank  came  np  with  the  name  of  Joseph,  and  the 
lot  on  which  was  written  the  word  avs^  came  up  with 
the  name  of  Matthias.  This  being  in  answer  to  their 
prayers,  they  concluded  that  MatUiias  was  the  man  whom 
the  Loro  had  chosen  to  the  ap08tleship.-^BimDaa. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
Ver.  1.  And,  as  they  spake  unto  the  people,  the 

griests,  and  the  captain  of  the  temple,  and  the 
adducees,  came  upon  them. 

There  was  a  garrison  placed  in  the  tower  of  Antonia, 
for  the  gnard  of  the  temple.  This  tower  stood  in  the 
northeast  comer  of  the  wall,  which  parted  the  mountain 
of  the  house  from  the  city.  It  was  built  by  Hvrcanus  the 
Asmonean^  the  high-priest.  There  he  himself  dwelt,  and 
there  he  laid  np  the  holy  garments  of  the  priesthood,  when- 
ever he  pat  them  off,  having  finished  the  service  of  the 
temple.  Herod  repaired  this  tower  at  a  great  expense, 
and  named  it  Antonia,  in  honour  of  Antoojr.  It  was  usea 
as  the  depository  of  the  priest^  garments,  till  the  removal 
of  Archelans  from  his  kingdom,  and  the  confiscation  of 
his  estate.  The  tower  then  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  was  kept  as  a  garrison  by  them.  The  high- 
priest's  garments  were  then  kept  there  under  their  power, 
till  ViteUins  restored  them  to  the  Jews.  The  captam  here 
spoken  off  was  the  commander  of  the  company  who  had 
tne  keeping  of  the  castle. — Ligbttoot. 

Yer.  34.  Neither  was  there  any  among  them  that 
lacked :  for  as  many  as  were  possessors  of  landa 
or  houses,  sold  them,  and  brought  the  prices  of 
the  things  that  were  sold,  35.  And  laid  them 
down  at  the  apostles'  feet :  and  distribution  was 
made  unto  every  man  according  as  he  had  need. 

When  a  person  takes  a  present  or  an  offering  to  a  priest, 
or  a  spiritual  guide,  or  to  a  distinguished  scholar,  he  does 
not  give  it  into  the  hands  of  his  sujperior,  but  places  it  at 
his  feet.  It  is  called  the  pdika-kdmki,  i.  e.  the  feet-offer- 
ing. Ananias  iand  Sapphira  also  brought  a  part  of  the 
price  of  the  land,  '*  and  laid  it  at  the  apostles'  j€$L**~^Ro^ 
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CHAPTER  v. 

Yer.  6.  And  the  young  men  arose,  wound  him  up, 
and  carried  him  out,  and  buried  him. 

The  bier  used  by  the  Turks  at  Aleppo,  savs  Russel,  is  a 
kind  of  coffin,  much  in  the  form  of  ours,  only  the  lid  rises 
with  a  ledge  in  the  middle.  Christians,  according  to  the 
same  author,  are  carried  to  the  grave  in  an  open  bier  of 
the  same  kind  as  that  used  by  the  people  of  Nain.  Bm 
:he  Jews  seem  to  have  conveyed  their  dead  bodies  to  their 
funerals  without  any  support,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
Ziistory  of  Ananias  and  his  wife  Sapphira :  "  And  the 
t-oang  men  arose^  wound  him  op,  and  carried  him  out  and 
'vrm  him.**    With  equal  despatch  they  carried  forth  Sap- 


phira, and  buried  her  by  her  husband.    No  hint  is  given 
of  a  mer  in  either  case. — Paxtov. 

CHAPTER  vnr. 

Ver.  40.  But  Philip  was  foimd  at  Azotus ;  and, 
passing  through,  ne  preached  in  all  the  cities* 
till  he  came  to  Cesarea. 

The  present  state  of  Azotus  is  thus  described  by  Dr. 
Wittman: — "Pursuing  our  route  through  a  delightful 
country,  we  came  to  i^hdod,  called  by  the  Greeks  Azotus, 
and  nnaer  that  name  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, a  town  of  great  antiquitv,  proTided  with  two  small 
entrance  gates.  In  jpassing  tnron|[h  this  place  we  saw 
several  fragments  or  columns,  capitals,  cornices,  &c.,  of 
marble.  Towards  the  centre  is  a  handsome  mosque,  with 
a  minaiet  By  the  Arab  inhabitants  Ashdod  is  called 
Mezdel.  Two  miles  to  the  south,  on  a  hill,  is  a  ruin, 
having  in  its  centre  a  lofty  column  still  standing  entire. 
The  <Mlightful  verdure  of  the  surrounding  plains,  together 
with  a  great  abundance  of  fine  old  olive-trees,  rendered 
the  scene  charmingly  picturesque.  In  the  villages,  tobac- 
co, fruits,  and  vegetables  are  cultivated  abundantly  by  the 
inhabitants ;  and  the  fertile  and  extensive  plains  jrield  an 
ample  produce  of  corn.  At  this  time  the  wheat  was  just 
coming  into  ear,  the  harvest  taking  place  so  early  as  towards 
the  latter  end  or  April  or  beginning  of  May."— Bcrdsi. 

CHAPTER  IX. 
Ver.  5.  And  he  said,  Who  art  thou,  Lord!    And 
the  Lord  said,  I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  persecu- 
test:  it  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the 
pricks. 

See  on  Judg.  3. 31. 

Ver.  1 1.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  Arise,  and 
^0  into  the  street  which  is  called  Straight,  and 
inquire  in  the  house  of  Judas,  for  one  called 
Saul  of  Tarsus :  for,  behold,  he  prayeth. 

Tarsoa.  the  place  of  Saul's  nativity,  was  at  that  time  the 
most  celeoratea  school  in  the  world,  and,  for  polite  litera- 
ture, far  surpassed  Athens  and  Alexandria.  Strabo,  who 
lived  in  that  age,  gives  the  following  account  of  it:  "  The 
inhabitants  of  this  place  cherish  such  a  passion  fbr  philoso- 
phy, and  all  the  various  branches  of  polite  leUers,  tnat  they 
have  greatljr  excelled  Athens  and  Alexandria,  and  every 
other  place  in  which  there  are  schools  and  academies  for 
philosophy  and  emdition.  But  Tarsus  differs  in  this,  that 
those  who  here  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  literature, 
are  all  natives  of  that  country :  there  are  not  many  from  for- 
eign parts  who  reside  here.  Nor  do  the  natives  of  the  conn* 
try  continue  here  for  life,  but  they  go  abroad  to  finish  their 
studies,  and  when  they  have  perfected  themselves  they 
ehooee  to  live  in  other  places.  There  are  but  few  who 
return  home.'*  He  also  says,  that "  Rome  can  best  witness 
the  great  number  of  learned  men,  the  natives  of  this  city ; 
for  It  is  full  of  literal  fiom  Tarsos  and  Alexandria.*^ 
Bukuuu 

Ver.  34.  And  Peter  said  unto  him,  Eneas,  Jesus - 

Christ  maketh  thee  whole :  arise,  and  make  thy 
bed.    And  he  arose  immediately. 

Blattresses,  or  something  of  that  kind,  were  used  for 
sleeping  upon.  The  Israeutes  formerly  lay  upon  carpets* 
(AmosiLo.)    Russel  says  the '*  beds  consist  of  a  dmU^^ 
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laid  on  the  floor,  and  over  this  a  sheet,  (in  winter  a  carpet, 
or  aom«  such  woollen  covering,)  the  other  sheet  being  sewed 
to  the  quilt.  A  divan  cushion  often  serves  for  a  pillow  and 
bolster."  They  do  not  now  keep  their  beds  made;  the 
mattresses  are  rolled  up,  carried  away,  and  placed  in  cap- 
boards  till  they  are  wanted  at  night.  Hence  we  learn  the 
propriety  of  our  Lord's  address  to  the  paralytic,  "  Arise, 
take  up  thy  bed,  9id  walk." — Harmbr. 

Ver.  36.  Now  there  was  at  Joppa  a  certain  disci- 
ple named  Tabitha,  which,  by  iDterpretation,  is 
called  Dorcas :  this  woman  was  full  of  good 
works  and  alms-deeds  which  she  did. 

It  was  common  not  only  among  the  Arabs,  but  also 
among  the  Greeks,  to  give  their  females  the  names  of  agree- 
able animals.  Tabitha  appears  to  have  been  a  word  used 
in  the  Syriac,which  being  mterpreted  is  Dorcas;  that  is,  an 
antelope,  an  animal  remarkable  for  beautiful  eyes.  On 
this  account  it  might  have  been  given  to  the  person  here 
designated  by  it.    QParkhurst.) — Burdee. 

CHAPTER  X. 

Ver.  23.  Then  called  he  them  in,  and  lodged  them. 
And  on  the  morrow  Peter  went  away  with 
them,  and  certain  brethren  from  Joppa  accom- 
panied him. 

The  people  of  the  East  have  a  general  propensity  for  as- 
sociates in  all  their  transactions  and  all  their  jonmeys.  Has 
B  man  from  a  distant  village  some  business  to  do  with  yon, 
he  does  not,  as  an  EUigUshman  would,  come  alone;  he  brings 
a  large  company  of  nis  neighbours  and  friends.  Gk),  ask 
any  of  them,  why  have  yon  come  1  the  reply  is,  (pointing  at 
the  same  time  at  the  man  of  business,)  "  I  came  because  he 
did."  It  is  often  surprising  to  see  people  at  a  great  distance 
from  their  homes,  having  no  other  reason  than  "  we  came 
with  him."  See  the  man  going  to  a  court  of  justice,  he  is 
accompanied  by  a  large  band  of  his  acqnaintanees,  who 
canvass  all  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  and  who  have  a  salvo 
for  every  exigency.  Perhaps  a  love  of  show  is  one  motive ; 
bat  the  desire  to  have  witnesses  of  what  has  been  said  or 
done,  and  to  have  help  at  hand  in  case  of  any  emergency, 
are  other  reasons  for  tneir  love  of  company.  The  Oriental 
is  like  the  granivorous  animals  of  his  native  deserts,  who 
are  all,  more  or  less,  gregarious  in  their  habits ;  and,  as  it 
is,  so  it  was  in  the  most  remote  antiquity.  The  Psalmist 
says  of  those  who  were  travelling  to  the  temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem, "  they  go  from  strength  to  strength ;"  but  the  margin 
has  it,  "  from  company  to  company."  Thns  did  they 
stretch  on,  from  one  party  to  another,  till  they  each  appear- 
ed before  GK>d  in  his  earthly  "  Zion."  In  the  conduct,  there- 
fore, of  Peter  and  his  six  companions,  in  the  arrangement 
of  our  Divine  Master  in  sending  forth  his  disciples  "  by  two 
and  two,*'  and  In  very  numerouspassages of  scriptniis,  we 
see  the  simplicity,  caution,  and  affection  of  those  concerned. 

-— ROBBBTB. 

Ver.  25.  And,  as  Peter  was  coming  in,  Cornelius 
met  him,  and  fell  down  at  his  feet,  and  worship- 
ped him.  26.  But  Peter  took  him  up,  saying. 
Stand  up ;  I  myself  also  am  a  man. 

Mr.  Harmer  contends,  that  Cornelius  the  centnrion.  when 
he  fell  down  at  the  feet  of  the  apostle  Peter  and  worsaipped 
him,  did  not  intend  to  pay  him  divine  honours,  but  merely 
to  salute  him  with  a  reverence  esteemed  the  lowest  and 
most  snbmissive  in  the  ceremonious  East.  He  allows  there 
was  something  extraordinary  in  the  behaviour  of  Cornelius, 
but  no  mixture  of  idolatry.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  the  verdict 
which  this  respectable  writer  prono^ces  for  the  excellent 
Roman,  is  too  favourable.  The  apostles  did  not  at  other 
times  reftise  the  common  tokens  of  respect  and  civility 
from  lb*06e  around  them ;  and  if  the  act  oi  GDrnaUns  meant 
no  more,  the  refusal  cannot  be  accoimted  for,  upon  the  com- 
mon principles  of  human  nature.  But  the  words  of  the 
evangelist  ought  to  decide  the  question ;  he  says  expressly 
that  uomelios  worshipped  him ;  rponKwnnv^  the  term  which 
*"'  ^  other  inspired  writers  commonly  use  to  express 
e  which  is  due  only  to  the  Supreme  Being.  This 


term,  it  is  admitted,  is  often  employed  by  writers,  both  sa- 
cred and  profane,  to  denote  merely  civil  respect ;  but  it  can- 
not with  propriety  be  so  understood  here,  because  the  reason 
which  the  apostle  assign^  for  his  refusal,  derives  all  its 
propriety  and  force  from  religious  worship :  "  Stand  up ;  I 
mvself  also  am  a  man."  But  surely  it  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  cbarac'er  of  a  man  to  receive  an  extraordinaiy 
token  of  respect  ttom  another.  Mr.  Harmer  thinks  the 
conduct  of  the  apostle  John,  in  throwing  himself  at  the  feet 
of  the  aneel,  is  to  be  viewed  m  a  somewhat  different  lighu 
"  John  did  nothins  at  all,"  says  our  author,  "  but  what  was 
conformable  to  the  usages  of  his  own  country,  when  the 
people  of  it  designed  innocently  to  express  great  reverence 
and  gratitude."  But  if  the  apostle  meant  ooljjr  tc  express, 
by  his  prostration,  the  ordinary  feelings  of  civil  respect, 
whv  did  the  angel  refuse  it:  and  that  l^canse  he  was  one 
of  his  fellow-servants  1  That  it  was  actually  more  than 
civil  respect — that  it  was  really  divine  honours  which  John 
meant  in  the  tmnnlt  of  his  feelings,  or  from  a  mistaken 
view  of  the  angers  character,  to  pay,  is  quite  evident  from 
the  charge  which  the  celestial  messenger  gave  him,  to  ren- 
der unto  God  the  homage  which  he  intended  at  this  time 
for  him.  But  surely  God  is  not  the  proper  object  of  civil 
respect,  but  of  religious  adoration ;  and  therefore,  it  must 
have  been  the  latter  which  John  intended.  Though  he  was 
a  Jew  by  descent,  |m  enemy  to  all  idolatry,  and  a  zealous 
preacher  against  it,  still  he  was  but  a  roan  of  like  passions 
with  others ;  and  although  under  the  supernatural  influence 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  as  an  apostle,  he  was  not  infallible  as 
a  Christian,  and  by  consequence  ne  was  liable,  highly  fa- 
voured as  he  certainly  was,  to  deviate  from  the  path  of  dntv ; 
and  had  he  not  at  this  time  done  a  very  improper  thing,  the 
angel  had  not  reproved  him,  nor  used  terms  so  expressive 
of  his  abhorrence :  "  See  thou  do  it  not ;  for  I  am  thy  fellow- 
servant,  and  of  thy  brethren  the  prophets^  and  of  them  which 
keep  the  savings  of  this  book ;  worship  God."  That  his 
conduct  on  tbut  memorable  occasion  had  at  least  a  mixture 
of  idolatry,  is  evident  from  the  command  he  receives,  to 
reserve  such  homage  for  God  alone,  to  whom  it  is  due. — 
Paxton. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

Ver.  10.  When  they  were  past  the  first  and  the 

second  ward,  they  came  unto  the  iron  gate  that 

leadeth  unto  the  city ;  which  opened  to  them 

of  his  own  accord:   and  they  went  out,  and 

passed  on  through  one  street ;  and  forthwith  the 

angel  departed  from  him. 

One  method  of  securing  the  gates  of  fortiBed  placesi 
among  the  ancients,  was  to  cover  them  with  thick  piates  of 
iron:  a  custom  which  is  still  used  in  the  East,  and  seems  to 
be  or  great  antiquitv.  We  learn  from  Pitts  that  Al»ers 
has  five  gates,  ancf  some  of  these  have  two,  some  three 
other  gates  within  them,  and  some  of  them  plated  all  over 
with  thick  iron.  The  place  where  the  apostle  was  impris- 
oned, seems  to  have  been  secured  in  the  same  manner;  for, 
sa3rs  the  inspired  historian,  "  When  they  were  past  the  first 
and  second  ward,  they  came  nnto  the  iron  gate  that  leadeth 
into  the  city,  which  opened  to  them  of  its  own  accord." 
Pococke,  speaking  of  a  bridge  not  far  from  Antioch,  caOed 
the  iron  bridge,  says,  there  are  two  towers  belonging  to  it, 
the  gates  of  which  are  covered  with  iron  plates,  which  he 
supposes  is  the  reason-  of  the  name  it  bears.  Some  of  their 
gates  are  plated  over  with  brass ;  such  are  the  enormous 
gates  of  the  principal  mosque  at  Dam&scus.  formerly  the 
,  church  of  John  tne  Baptist.  To  cates  like  these,  tbe 
:  Psalmist  pr6bably  refers  in  these  words :  "  He  hath  broken 
'  the  gates  of  brass :"  and  the  prophet,  in  that  remarkable 
passage,  where  Goo  promises  to  go  be/ore  Cyrus  his  anoint- 
ed, and  *'  break  in  pieces  the  gates  of  brass,  and  cot  in  sua* 
der  the  bars  of  iron." 

But  the  locks  and  keys  which  secure  these  iron  and  bra- 
zen doom,  by  a  singular  custom,  the  verv  reverse  of  what 
prevails  in  the  West,  are  of  wood.  The  bolts  of  tbe:« 
wooden  locks,  which  are  also  of  wood,  are  made  hollow 
within,  which  thev  unlock  with  wooden  keys,  about  a  s 
long,  and  about  the  thickness  of  a  thumb.  Into  this 
they  drive  a  number  of  short  nails,  or  strong  wires,  in  ; 
an  order  and  distance,  that  thev  exactly  fit  others  within  th« 
;  lock,  anJ  so  turn  them  as  they  please.    The  locks  aad 
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keys  which  shut  the  doors  and  gates  tn  coootries  adjacent 
to  Syria,  are  fabricated  of  the  same  materials,  and  in  the 
same  form.  But  those  cities  which  were  fortified  with 
more  than  ordinary  care,  had  sometimes  bars  of  brass,  or 
iron.  In  describing  the  superior  and  almost  impregnable 
streDgth  of  Babylon,  which  Gyms  was  chosen  by  the  Al- 
mighty to  subdue,  the  prophet  particularly  mentions  the 
gates  of  brass  and  bars  of  iron.  According  to  this  view,  the 
emphasis  of  the  following  passage  is  much  greater  perhaps 
than  is  commonly  apprehendea :  **  A  brother  offended  is 
harder  to  be  won  than  a  strong  city ;  and  their  contentions 
are  like  the  bars  of  a  castle,''  tnat  are  extremely  difficult  to 
be  removed,  both  on  account  of  their  size,  and  of  the  strong 
and  durable  materials  of  which  they  are  made. — Paxton. 

Ver.  21.  And  upon  a  set  day,  Herod,  arrayed  in 
royal  apparel,  sat  upon  his  throne,  and  made 
an  oration  unto  them. 

Josephus  gives  the  following  account  of  this  matter,  but 
omitting  to  make  any  mention  of  the  Tvrians  and  Sidonians 
on  the  occasion :  "  In  the  third  year  of  Herod's  being  king 
of  all  Judea,  he  exhibited  shows  to  the  people  in  honour  of 
the  emperor ;  and  he  appeared  in  the  theatre  at  Cesarea, 
dressed  in  a  robe  made  all  of  silver  tissue,  of  admirable 
workmanship.  As  the  sun  was  then  rising,  the  rays  of  it 
coming  on  his  robe,  made  it  shine  so  bright,  that  the  people 
cried  out,  Forgive  us,  if  we  have  hitherto  reverenced  you 
only  as  a  man,  but  from  this  time  we  shall  acknowledge 
you  to  be  something  superior  to  wh^t  is  mortal.  The  king 
did  not  reprove  them,  nor  reject  this  blasphemous  flatter^ ; 
and,  before  he  went  out  of  the  theatre,  he  was  seized  with 
pains  in  his  bowels,  .so  as  to  cry  out,  I,  whom  you  called 
your  god,  am  now  going  to  die  t  From  thence  he  was  car- 
ried to  his  palace  immediately,  and  in  the  space  of  five  days 
he  died  of  those  pains  which  ne  first  felt  in  the  theatre,  in 
the  fifty-fourth  year  of  bis  age,  afler  he  had  reigned  four 
years  over  Iturea  and  Abilene,  and  three  more  over  all 
judea."  "  The  king  generally  appoints  for  the  reception  of 
ambassadors  such  an  hour  as,  according  to  the  season,  or 
the  intended  room  of  audience,  will  best  enable  him  to  di»- 
plav  in  full  sunshine  the  brilliancy  of  his  jewels.  The  title 
of  bright,  or  resplendent,  was  added  to  the  name  of  one 
sovereign,  because  his  regal  ornaments,  glittering  in  the 
son's  rays  on  a  solemn  festival,  so  dazzled  the  eyes  of  all 
beholders,  that  they  scarcely  could  bear  the  enul^nce: 
and  some  knew  not  which  was  the  monarch,  and  which  the 

freat  luminary  of  da^.  Thus  Theophylact  relates,  that  the 
ersian  king  Uormisdas,  sitting  on  his  throne,  astonish- 
ed all  spectators  by  the  blazing  glories  of  his  jewels.  Jcm- 
shid,  having  triumphed  over  the  blacks,  ana  the  dives  or 
demons,  caused  immense  quantities  of  jewels,  obtained  as 
spoils  from  the  enemy,  to  be  piled  upon  his  throne,  so  that 
all  might  behold  them ;  as  the  sun  shone  through  the  win- 
dows on  those  jewels  and  the  gold,  his  wholepalace  was  il- 
luminated by  their  refiected  brilliancy.  He  caused  his 
throne  to  be  placed  in  such  a  manner,  facing  the  east,  that 
when  the  rising  sun  beamed  on  his  splendid  crown,  the 
multitude  exclaimed,  This  is  the  dawn  of  a  new  day."  (Sir 
W.  Ouseley.)— BuHDEB. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 
Ver.  14.  But,  when  they  departed  from  Perga, 
they  came  to  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  and  went  into 
the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath-day,  and  sat  down. 

If  we  had  not  seen  the  aqueduct,  the  quantity  of  immense 
squared  blocks  of  stone  and  sculptured  fra^ents,  which 
we  saw  all  the  way  to  the  khan,  would  have  convinced  us 
at  oDce  that  we  were  on  the  site  of  a  great  city.  We  felt 
convinced  thht  we  had  attained  the  great  ooject  of  our 

J'oumey,  and  were  really  on  the  spot  consecrated  by  the 
aboars  and  persecution  of  the  apostles  Paul  and  Barnabas. 
Leaving  the  town,  and  going  on  the  north  side  of  it,  in  the 
direction  of  the  aqueduct,  we  were  soon  upon  an  elevated 
plateau,  accurately  described  by  Strabo  by  the  name  of 
Xo^of.  The  quantity  of  ancient  pottery,  independently  of 
the  ruins,  told  us  at  once  that  we  were  upon  the  emplace- 
ment of  the  city  of  Antioch.  The  superb  members  of  a 
temple,  which,  from  the  thyrsus  on  many  of  them,  evidently 
belonged  to  Bac;hns,  was  the  first  thing  we  saw.    Passing 


on,  a  long  and  immense  building,  constructed  with  prodi 
giqus  stoneSj  and  standing  east  and  wes<t,  made  me  entertain 
a  hope  that  it  might  be  a  church — a  church  of  Antioch  t 
It  was  SO ;  the  ^ound-plan,  with  the  circular  end  for  the 
bema,  all  remaming!  Willingly  would  I  have  remained 
hours  in  the  midst  of  a  temple— perhaps  one  of  the  very 
earliest  consecrated  to  t|ie  Saviour;  but  we  were  obliged  to 
hasten  on. 

The  next  thing  that  attracted  our  notice  were  two  large 
magnificent  arches,  a  souterrain  running  far  beneath  the 
hill,  and  supporting  the  platform  of  a  superb  temple.  A 
hign  wall  of  immense  stones,  without  cement,  next  oc(?urred, 
part  probablv  of  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  near  it  the  ground- 
plan  of  another  building.  From  hence  ran  a  wall,  at  least 
its  ruins,  along  towards  the  aqueduct,  crowning  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  and  abruptly  terminating  where  the  hill  became  so 
precipitous  as  to  require  no  defence.  The  remains  of  the 
aqueauct,  of  which  twentv-one  arches  are  perfect,  are  the 
most  splendid  I  ever  beheld:  the  stones,  without  cement,  of 
the  same  massy,  dimensions  as  in  the  wall.  The  view, 
when  near  the  aqueduct,  was  enchanting,  and  well  entitled 
Antioch  to  its  rank  of 'capital  of  the  province  of  Pisidia. 
In  the  valley  on  the  leA,  groves  of  poplars  and  weeping  wil- 
lows seemed  to  sing  the  song  of  the  rsalmist,  *'  We  hanged 
our  harps  upon  the  willows,"  &c.  mourning,  as  at  Babylon, 
for  the  melancholy  fate  of  this  once  great  Christian  city. 
Not  a  Christian  now  resides  in  it,  except  a  sinple  Greek  m 
the  khan.  Not  a  church,  nor  any  priest  to  officiate,  where 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  ana  their  successors,  converted  the 
thousands  of  idolaters  to  the  true  fiiiih  I 

Behind  the  valley  in  the  east  rises  a  rugged  mountain, 
part  of  the  Paroreia ;  and  in  front  of  the  place  where  I  sat 
is  the  emplacement  of  the  city,  where  once  stood  the  syna- 
gogue, and  the  mansions  that  hospitably  received  the  apos- 
tles, and  those  of  their  persecutors  who  drove  them  from 
the  city— all  now  levelled  to  the  ground !  Behind  the  city, 
in  the  middle  distance,  is  seen  the  modem  city  or  town  of 
Yalabatz,  the  houses  intermixed  with  poplars  and  other 
trees,  in  autumnal  colouring,  and  so  numerous  as  to  resem- 
ble a  grove  rather  than  a  ci^.  Beyond  is  a  plain,  bounded 
by  the  heights  of  Taurus,  under  which  appeared  a  lake, 
probably  of  Eyerdir.  On  the  right,  in  the  middle  distance 
also,  the  plain  bounded  by  mountains,  and  these  overtopped 
by  the  rugged  Alpine  peaks  of  Mount  Taurus,  covered  with 
snow.  In  the  foreground,  the  aqueduct,  with  the  plains  and 
groves  of  Yalabatz  appearing  through  its  arches.  Behind 
us  rose  an  amphitheatre  or  round  low  hills,  backed  by 
mountains,  naked  and  lofty.  Reserving  a  fuller  examina- 
tion for  the  morrow,  we  returned  to  our  khan, seeing  inoiur 
way  an  inscription  on  a  fountain,  which  with  the  others  we 
shall  notice  hereafter. — AanNi«LL. 

Ver.  15.  And  after  the  reading  of  the  law  and  the 
prophets,  the  nilers  of  the  synagogue  sent  unto 
them,  saying,  Ye  men  and  brethren,  if  ye  havo 
any  word  oi  exhortation  for  the  plople,  say  on. 

The  custom  of  reading  the  law,  the  Jews  say,  existed  a 
hundred  and  seventy  years  before  the  time  of  Cfhrist.  The 
division  of  it  into  sections  is  ascribed  to  Ezra.  The 
five  books  of  Moses,  here  called  the  law,  contained  fifly- 
three  sections,  so  that  by  reading  one  on  each  sabbath,  and 
two  in  one  day,  they  read  through  the  whole  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  finishing  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  which  they 
called  "the  rejoicinsfof  the  law."  When  AniiochusEpiph- 
ane^  burnt  the  booK  of  the  law,  and  forbid  the  reading 
of  it,  the  Jews  in  the  room  of  it  selected  some  passages  out 
of  the  prophets,  which  they  thought  came  nearest  in  words 
and  sense  to  the  sections  of  the  law,  and  read  them  in  their 
stead;  but  when  the  law  was  restored  again,  thsy  still  con- 
tinued the  reading  of  the  prophetic  sections ;  and  the  section 
for  the  day  was  called  the  dismission,  because  usually  the 
people  were  dismissed  upon  it,  unless  any  one  stood  up  and 
expounded  the  word  of  God  to  them.  This  is  the  reason  of 
the  message  sent  to  the  apostles,  "  Ye  men  and  brethren,  if 
ye  have  any  word  of  exhortation  for  the  people,  say  on.*^— 

GtLL. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 
Ver.  13.  Then  the  priest  of  Jupiter,  which  was' 
before  their  city,  Drought  oxen  and  garh>n<)«' 
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unto  the  gates,  and  would  have  done  sacrifice 
with  the  people. 

When  the  gods  are  taken  oat  in  procession,  their  necks 
are  adorned  with  grarlands ;  the  priests  also  wear  them  at 
the  same  time.  On  all  festive  occasions  men  and  women 
have  on  their  sweet-scented  garlands,  and  the  smell  of  some 
of  them  is  so  strong  as  to  m  offensive  to  an  Englishman. 
Does  a  man  of  rank  offer  to  adorn  yon  with  a  garland,  it 
is  a  sign  of  his  respect,  and  most  not  be  refuse.  In  the 
latter  part  of  1832  I  visited  the  celebrated  pagoda  of  Rami- 
seram,  (the  temple  of  R&mar :)  so  soon  as  I  arrived  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  gates,  a  number  of  dancing  girls, 

griests,  and  others,  came  to  meet  ns  with  garlands  s  they 
rst  did  me  the  honour  of  putting  one  around  mv  neck, 
and  then  presented  others  fox  Mrs.  Roberts  and  the  chil- 
dren.— Roberts. 

CHAPTER  XVr. 

Ver.  11.  Therefore,  loosing  from  Troas,  we  came 
with  a  straight  course  to  Samothracia,  and  the 
next  day  to  Neapolis. 

The  view  of  the  ancient  Sichem,  now  called  Napolose. 
otherwise  Neapolis,  and  Napoleos,  surprised  us,  as  we  haa 
not  expected  to  find  a  city  or  such  magnitude  in  the  road  to 
JerusalenL  It  seems  to  be  the  metropolis  of  a  very  rich  and 
extensive  country,  abounding  with  provisions,  and  all  the 
necessary  articles  of  life,  in  much  greater  profusion  than 
the  town  of  Acre.  White  bread  was  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
streets,  of  a  quality  superior  to  any  that  is  to  be  found  else- 
where throughout  the  Levant.  The  governor  of  Napolose 
received  and  regaled  us  with  all  the  magnificence  of  an 
eastern  sovereign ;  refreshments  of  every  kind  known  in 
the  country,  were  set  before  us :  and,  when  we  supposed  the 
list  to  be  exhausted,  to  our  ver^  great  astonishment  a  most 
sumptuous  dinner  was  brought  in .  Nothing  seemed  to  gratify 
our  host  more,  than  that  any  of  hisjpiests  should  eat  hearti- 
ly; and,  to  do  him  justice,  every  individual  of  the  party 
ought  to  have  possessed  the  appetite  of  ten  hungry  pilgrims, 
to  satisfy  his  wishes  in  this  respect. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Holy  Land  finer  than  a  view  of 
Napolose,  from  the  heights  around  iL  Aa  the  traveller 
descends  towards  it  from  the  hills,  it  appears  luxuriantly 
imbosomed  in  the  most  delightful  and  fragrant  bowers:  half 
concealed  by  rich  gardens,  and  by  stately  trees  collected  into 
groves,  all  around  the  bold  and  beautiful  valley  in  which  it 
stands.  Trade  seems  to  flourish  among  its  inhabitants. 
Their  principal  employment  is  in  making  soap ;  but  the 
manufactures  of  the  town  supply  a  very  widely  extended 
neighbourhood,  and  they  are  exported  to  a  great  distance 
vpon  camels.  In  the  morning  aner  our  arrival,  we  met 
caravans  coming  from  Grand  Cairo ;  and  noticed  others 
reposing  in  the  large  olive  plantations  near  the  gates. — 

Ver.  13.  And  on  the  Sabbath  we  went  out  of  the 
city  by  a  river  side,  where  prayer  was  wont  to 
be  made ;  and  we  sat  down,  ana  spake  unto  the 
women  which  resorted  thUher. 

The  Jewish  proseuchas  were  places  of  prayer,  in  some 
circumstances  similar  to,  in  others  different  from,  their 
synagogues ;  the  latter  were  generally  in  cities,  ana  were 
covered  places;  whereas  for  the  most  part  the  proseuchas 
were  out  of  the  cities,  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  having  no  Cov- 
ering, except,  perhapss,  the  shade  of  .some  trees,  or  covered 
galleries.  Their  vicinity  to  water  was  for  the  convenience 
of  those  frequent  washings  and  ablutions  which  were  in- 
troduced among  them. — Bordkr. 

Ver.  22.  And  the  multitude  rose  up  together 
against  them ;  and  the  magistrates  rent  off  their 
Clothes,  and  commanded  to  beat  ihem. 

It  was  usual  for  the  Roman  magistrates  to  command  the 
lictoTs  to  rend  open  the  clothes  of  the  criminal,  that  he  might 
the  more  easily  be  beaten  with  rods.  No  care  was  taken  of 
the  garments  on  these  occasions :  but  they  wem  suddenly 
and  with  violence  rent  open.  Thus  were  Paul  and  Silas 
Ofi«tf»d  in  this  insuince.— -BtniDBU 


Ver.  24.  Who,  having  received  such  a  charge, 
thrust  them  into  the  inner  prison,  and  niada 
their  feet  fiist  in  the  stocksi 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  these  stocks  were  the  cippi, 
or  large  pieces  of  wood  used  among  the  Romans,  which 
tot  only  loaded  the  legs  of  prisoners,  but  sometimes  dis- 
tended them  in  a  very  painful  manner ;  so  that  it  is  highly 
probable  the  situation  of  Paul  and  Silas  here  mi^ht  bie 
made  more  painful  than  that  of  an  offender  sitting  m  the 
stocks,  as  used  among  us,  especially  if  (as  is  very  possible) 


able.  Beza  explains  it  of  the  numellae,  in  which  both  the 
feet  and  the  necx  were  fastened,  in  the  most  uneasy  posture 
that  can  well  be  imagined. — Paxton. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 
Yer.  3.  And  because  he  was  of  the  same  craft,  he 
abode  with  them,  and  wrought:  (for  by  their 
occupation  they  were  tent-makers.) 

It  was  a  received  custom  among  the  Jews  for  every  man» 
of  what  rank  or  Quality  soever,  to  learn  some  trade  or  han- 
dicraft ;  one  of  their  proverbial  expressions  is,  that  who- 
ever teaches  not  his  son  a  trade,  teaches  him  to  be  a  thieU 
In  those  hot  countries,  where  tents  (which  were  commonly 
made  of  skins,  or  leather  sewed  together,  to  keep  out  the 
violence  of  the  weather)  were  used  not  only  by  soldiers, 
but  by  travellers,  and  others  whose  business  required  ihem 
to  be  abroad,  a  tent-maker  was  no  mean  or  unprofitable 
employment.  This  custom,  so  generally  practised  by  the 
Jews,  was  adopted  also  by  other  nations  in  the  East.  Sir 
Paul  Rycaut  observes,  that  the  grand  seignior,  to  whom  he 
was  ambassador,  was  taught  to  make  wocSen  spoons.  The 
intention  of  this  usage  was  not  merely  amusement,  b<it  to 
furnish  the  person  so  instructed  with  some  method  of  ob- 
taining their  livlDg,  should  they  ever  be  reduced  to  want  and 
poverty.— BuRoiR. 

Ver.  6.  And  when  they  opposed  themselves,  and 
blasphemed,  he  shook  his  raiment,  and  said 
unto  them.  Your  blood  be  upon  your  own 
heads :  I  am  clean :  from  henceforth  I  will  go 
unto  the  Gentiles. 

"  The  shaking  of  his  coat,  a  very  common  act  in  Tur* 
key,  is,  no  doubt,  an  act  of  the  same  kind  and  import  as 
that  of  St.  Paul,  who,  when  the  Jews  opposed  themselves 
and  blasphemed,  shook  his  raiment."  (Morier.)  "Our 
Tchochodar  Ibrahim,  at  sight  of  this  people,  immediately 
gra.sped  his  carbine,  and  snaking  the  nem  of  his  pelisse, 
made  signs  to  us  to  be  upon  our  guard."  (Clarke  )  This 
is  a  sign  of  caution  imiversal  among  the  Turks.— ftnujiaL 

Ver.  19.  And  he  came  to  Ephesus,  and  left  them 
there:  but  he  himself  entered  into  the  syna- 
gogue, and  reasoned  with  the  Jews. 

Epheftus  was  a  celebrated  city  on  the  western  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  situated  between  Smyrna  and  Miletus,  on  the 
sides  and  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  mountains  which  over- 
looked a  fine  plain,  watered  and  fertiliied  by  the  river Cays- 
ter.  Among  other  splendid  edifices  which  adorned  inn 
metropolis  of  Ionia  was  the  magnificent  temple  of  Diana, 
which  was  two  hundred  and  twenty  years  in  baikling,  and 
was  reckoned  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  wArid.  This 
edifice  having  been  burnt  by  the  incendiary  Henastrarai^ 
B.  C.  356,  in  the  foolish  hope  of  immortalizing  hh  name,  it 
was  afterward  rebuilt  with  increased  splendour  at  the  coo- 
mon  expense  of  the  Orecian  states  of  Asia  Minor.  The 
remains  of  ancient  Ephesus  have  been  discovered  hy  lean^ 
ed  modem  travellers  at  the  Turkish  village  of  Ayasalak. 
The  ruins  delineated  in  our  engraving  comprise  all  that  0 
supposed  now  to  exist  of  this  far-famed  stmctnre,  which  ia 
the  time  of  St.  Paul  had  lost  nothing  of  its  magiiifice&ea. 
Here  was  preserved  a  wooden  statue  of  Diana,  which  tht 
credulous  Ephesians  were  taught  to  believe  had  ftllcn  fma 
heaven,  (Acts  xix.  35,)  and  ofthis  temple  small 
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ds  wAre  made,  and  adid  to  devotees.  (Aets.  zix.  M.)  Nero 
is  said  to  have  plnndered  this  temple  of  many  motive  images 
and  great  sums  of  gold  and  silver.  This  edifice  appears 
to  have  remained  entire  in  the  second  centnry ;  thoagh  the 
worship  of  Diana  diminished  and  sunk  into  msignificance, 
In  proportion  to  the  extension  of  Christianity.  At  a  later 
period  '*  the  temple  of  the  ^;reat  goddess  Diana,  whom  Asia 
and  all  the  world"  worshipped,  (Acts  zix.  27,)  was  again 
destroyed  by  the  Gk)ths  and  other  barbarians ;  and  time  has 
%o  completed  the  havoc  made  bv  the  hand  of  man,  that  this 
mirhty  fabric  has  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

During  three  years'  residence  in  this  city,  (Acts  zx.  31,) 
the  great  apostle  of  the  Gkntiles  was  enabled,  wi^h  divine 
assistance,  to  establish  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  to  found  a 
flourishing  Christian  church.  Of  his  great  care  of  the 
Ephesian  community  Mrong  nroof  is  extant  in  the  affect- 
ing charge  which  he  ^ve  to  the  elders,  whom  he  had  con- 
vened at  Miletus  on  his  return  from  Macedonia,  TActs  xz. 
16—38;)  and  still  more  in  the  epistle  which  he  addressed  to 
them  from  Rome.  Ecclesiastical  history  represents  Tim- 
othy to  have  been  the  first  bishop  of  Ephesns.  but  there  is 
greater  evidence  that  the  apoalle  John  resided  here  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  life :  here,  also,  he  is  supposed  to 
have  written  his  Gospel,  and  to  have  finally  endea  his  life. 
Besides  the  ruins  which  are  delineated  in  our  engraving, 
widely  scattered  and  noble  remains  attest  the  splendour  of 
the  theatre  mentioned  in  Acts  xiz.  31,  the  elevated  situation 
of  which  on  Mount  Prion  accounts  for  the  ease  with  which 
an  immense  multitude  was  collected,  the  loud  shouts  of 
whose  voices,  being  reverberated  from  Mount  Corrissus, 
would  not  a  little  augment  the  uproar  caused  by  the  popu- 
lace rushing  into  the  theatre. 

The  Ephesian  church  is  the  first  of  the  "  apocal3rptic 
churches*'  addressed  by  the  apostle  John  in  the  name  of  Je- 
sus Christ.  "  His  charge  against  her  is  declension  in  re- 
ligious fervour,  (Rev.  ii.  4;)  and  his  threat,  in  consequence, 
(ii.  5,)  is  a  total  eziinction  of  her  ecclesiastical  brighmess. 
After  a  protracted  struggle  with  the  sword  of  Rome  and 
the  sophisms  of  the  Gnostics,  Ephesns  at  last  gave  way. 
The  incipient  indifference,  censured  by  the  warning  voice 
of  the  prophet,  increased  to  a  total  forgetfulness ;  till  at 
length  the  threatenings  of  the  Apocalypse  were  fulfilled ; 
and  Ephesns*  sunk  with  the  general  overthrow  of  the  Greek 
empire,  in  the  fourteenth  century."  The  plough  has  pass- 
ed over  this  once  celebrated  city :  and  in  March,  1896,  when 
It  was  visited  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Arundell  and  Hartley, 
green  corn  was  growing  in  all  directions  amid  the  forsaken 
ruins:  and  one  solitar]r  individual  only  was  found,  who 
bore  the  name  of  Christ,  instead  of  its  once  flourishing 
church.  Where  assembled  thousands  once  ezclaimed, 
*'  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians !"  the  ea^Ie  now  yells, 
and  the  jackal  moans.  Tne  sea  having  retired  fronii  the 
scene  of  desolation,  a  pestilential  morass,  covered  with  mud 
and  rushes,  has  succeeded  to  the  waters,  which  brought  up 
the  ships  laden  with  merchandise  from  every  country.  The 
•urroundlng  countrv,  however,  is  both  fertile  and  healthy : 
and  the  adjacent  hills  wouM  furnish  many  delightful  situa- 
tions for  villages,  if  the  difficulties  were  removed  which 
are  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  industrious  cultivator  by  a 
despotic  government,  oppressive  agas,  and  wandering  ban- 
ditti.—Horns. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

Yer.  11.  And  (jrod  wrought  special  miracles  by 

the  hands  of  Paul :  12.  So  that  from  his  body 

were  brought  unto  the  sick  handkerchief  or 

aprons,  and  the  diseases  departed  from  them, 

and  the  evil  spirits  went  out  of  them. 

• 

At  a  short  distance,  near  the  road-side,  we  saw  the  burial- 
place  of  a  Persian  saint,  enclosed  by  very  rude  walls. 
Close  to  it  grew  a  small  bush,  upon  the  branches  of  which 
were  tied  a  variety  of  rags  and  remnants  of  garments.  ^  The 
Persians  conceive  that  these  rags,  from  their  viciiiity  to 
the  saint,  acquire  peculiar  preservative  virtues  against 
sickness ;  and  substituting  others,  they  take  bits  away,  and 
tying  them  about  their  persons,  use  them  a.s  talismans. 
May  not  this  custom  have  some  distant  reference  to  Acts 
atiz.  11, 191 — ^MoBiBR. 

-    Yer.  28.  And  when  diey  heard  these  sayin^rs,  I 


they  were  full  of  wrath,  and  cried  out,  saying, 
Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians. 

The  temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephesus,  always  has  been  ad- 
mh'ed  as  one  of  the  noblest  pieces  of  architecture  that  the 
world  has  ever  produced.  It  was  four  h  undred  and  twenty- 
five  Roman  feet  long,  two  hundred  and  twenty  broad,  and 
supported  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  coAimns  of 
marble,  siztv^  or  as  some  say,  seven^  feet  high,  twenty- 
seven  of  which  were  beautlfuUv  carved.  This  temple, 
which  was  at  least  two  hundred  years  in  building,  was 
burnt  by  one  Herostratus,  with  no  other  view  than  to  per- 
petuate his  memoir :  however,  it  was  rebuilt,  and  the  last 
temple  was  not  inferior,  either  in  riches  or  beauty,  to  the 
former;  being  adorned  by  the  works  of  the  most  famous 
statuaries  of  Greece.  This  latter  temple  was,  according  to 
Trebellin4,  plundered  and  burnt  bv  the  Scythians,  when 
they  broke  into  Asia  Minor,  in  toe  reign  of  Gallienus, 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  The  cry  of  ihe 
Ephesian  populace  was  a  usual  form  of  praise  among  the 
Gentiles,  when  they  magnified  their  soas,  for  their  benefi- 
cent and  illustrious  deeds.  In  Aristides,  a  similar  passage 
occurs :  *'  There  was  a  great  c|y,  both  of  those  woo  were 
present,  and  of  those  who  were  coming,  shouting  in  thai 
well-known  form  of  praise,  Great  is  2Ssculapius."  (Sir 
R.  K.  Porter.)— BuRDiR. 

CHAPTER  XX. 
Yer.  7.  And  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  when 
the  disciples  came  together  to  break  bread, 
Paul  preached  unto  them,  ready  to  depart  on 
the  morrow;  and  continued  his  speecn  until 
midnight. 

Bishop  Pearce,  in  his  note  on  this  passage,  says, "  In  the 
Jewish  way  of  speaking,  to  break  bread  is  the  same  as  to 
make  a  meal :  and  the  meal  here  meant  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  those  which  was  called  arairai,  love-Jfeasts.  Such  of 
the  heathen  as  were  converted  to  Christianity  were  obliged 
to  abstain  from  meats  offered  to  idols,  and  these  were  the 
main  support  of  the  poor  in  the  heathen  cities  The  Chris- 
tians therefore,  who  were  rich,  seem  very  early  to  have 
begun  the  custom  of  those  aravat^  love-feasts,  which  thev 
ra jde  on  every  first  day  of  the  week,  chiefly  for  the  benent 
of  the  poorer  Christians,  who,  by  being  such,  had  lost  the 
benefit,  which  they  used  to  have  for  their  support,  of  eating 
part  of  the  heathen  sacrifices.  It  was  towards  the  latter 
end  of  these  feasts,  or  immediatel^r  after  them,  that  the 
Christians  used  to  take  bread  and  wine  in  remembrance  of 
Jesus  Christ^hich,  from  what  attended  it,  was  called  the 
eucharist,  orvbly  communion. — Burden. 

Yer.  9.  And  there  sat  in  a  window  a  certain 
young  man  named  Eutychus,  being  &llen  into 
a  deep  sleep ;  and,  as  Paul  was  long  preach- 
ing, he  sunk  down  with  sleep,  and  ^11  down 
from  the  third  lofl,  and  was  taKen  up  dead. 

Chardin  informs  as,  that  the  eastern  windows  are  very 
large,  and  even  with  the  floor.  It  is  no  wonder  Eutychus 
might  fall  out  if  the  lattice  was  not  well  fastened,  or  if  it 
was  decayed,  when,  sunk  into  a  deep  sleep,  he  leaned  with 
all  his  weight  against  it.— Harmer. 

Ver.  17.  And  from  Miletus  he  sent  to  Ephesus, 
and  called  the  elders  of  the  church. 

The  present  state  of  this  city  is  thus  given  by  Dr.  Chan- 
dler: "  Miletus  is  a  very  mean  place,  but  still  is  called  Palat, 
or  Palatia,  the  palaces.  The  principal  relic  of  its  former 
magnificence  is  a  ruined  theatre,  which  is  visible  afar  off*, 
and  was  a  most  capacious  edifice,  measuring  457  feet  long. 
The  external  face  of  this  vast  fabric  is  marble.  On  the 
side  of  the  theatre  next  the  river,  is  an  inscription,  in  mean 
characters,  rudely  cut,  in  which  the  city  Miletus  is  men- 
tioned seven  times.  This  is  a  monument  of  heretical 
Christianity.  One  Basilides,  who  lived  in  the  second 
century,  was  the  founder  of  an  absurd  sect^  called  Basili* 
dians  and  Gnostics,  the  original  proprietors  of  th*  ««->««• 
«ems.  with  shanffe  df>«iees  and  inserintion^.  ir 
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be  worn  ai  amulets  or  charms,  with  which  the  cabinet  of 

the  curioiLs  now  abound.  One  of  the  idle  tenets  was,  that 
the  appellative  Jehovah  possessed  signal  virtue  and  e£Bca- 
cy.  They  expressed  it  \>y  the  seven  Greek  vowels,  which 
they  transposed  into  a  variety  of  combinations.  This  sn- 
perstition  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  no  small  degree  at 
Miletus.  In  this  remain  the  m^terious  name  is  fre^ent- 
ly  repeated,  and  the  deity  six  times  invoked :  Holy  Jeho- 
vah, preserve  the  town  ox  the  Milesians,  and  all  the  inhab- 
itants I  The  archangels,  also,  are  summoned  to  be  their 
guardians,  and  the  whole  city  is  made  the  author  of  these 
supplications ;  from  which,  thus  engraved,  it  expected,  as 
may  be  presumed,  to  derive  lasting  prosperity,  and  a  kind 
of  talismanical  protection.  The  whole  site  of  the  town,  to 
a  great  extent,  is  spread  with  rubbish,  and  overrun  with 
thickets.  The  vestiges  of  the  heathen  city  are  pieces  of 
wall,  broken  arches,  and  a  few  scattered  pedestals  and  in- 
scriptions, a  square  marble  urn,  and  many  wells.  One  of 
the  pedestals  has  belonged  to  a  statue  of  the  Emperor  Ha- 
drian, who  was  a  friend  to  the  Milesians,  as  appears  from 
the  titles  of  saviour  and  benefactor  given  him.  Another 
supported  the  statute  of  the  Emperor  Severus,  and  has  a 
long  inscription,  with  this  curious  preamble:  '  The  senate 
andpeople  of  the  city  of  xhe  Milesians,  the  first  settled  in 
Ionia,  and  the  mother  of  many  and  great  cities,  both  in 
Ponius  and  Egypt,  and  various  other  parts  of  the  world.* 
From  the  number  of  forsaken  mosques,  it  is  evident  that 
Mohammedanism  has  flourished  in  its  turn  at  Miletus. 
The  history  of  this  place,  after  the  declension  of  the  Greek 
empire,  is  very  imperfect.  The  whole  region  has  under- 
gone frequent  ravages  from  the  Turks,  while  possessed  of 
the  interior  country,  and  intent  on  extending  their  conquests 
westward  to  the  shore.  One  saltan,  in  1175,  seat  twenty 
thousand  men,  with  orders  to  lay  waste  the  Roman  provin- 
ces, and  bring  him  sea-water,  sand,  and  an  oar.  All  the 
cities  on  the  Meander,  and  on  the  coast,  were  then  min- 
ed ;  Miletus  was  aeain  destroyed  towaras  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  by  the  conquering  Othman.*' — Burdeb. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 
Ver.  11.  And  when  he  was  come  unto  us,  he  took 
Paul's  g^irdle,  and  bound  his  own  hands  and 
feet,  and  said.  Thus  saith  the  Holy  Qhost,  So 
shall  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  bind  the  man  tl^at 
owneth  this  girdle,  and  shall  deliver  him  into 
the  hands  of  the  Gentiles. 

This  was  significant  of  what  was  to  occur  to  the  apostle. 
Does  a  person  wish  to  dissuade  another  fromsome  project, 
he  acts  m  such  a  way  as  to  show  what  will  ^|hhe  nature  of 
the  difficdliies  or  dangers.  Thus,  should  he  doubt  his  per- 
sonal safety  or  fear  disgrace,  he  puts  off  his  sandals,  to  inti- 
mate he  will  die  or  be  beaten  with  them.  Or  he  takes  off 
his  turban,  unfolds  it,  and  ties  it  around  his  neck,  or  gropes 
as  if  in  the  dark,  to  intimate  the  difliculty.— RoBEars. 

Yer.  21.  And  they  are  informed  of  thee,  that  thou 
teachest  all  the  Jews  which  are  amone  the  Gen- 
tiles to  forsake  Mos^  saying,  that  they  ought 
not  to  circumcise  /Aeir  children,  neither  to  walk 
after  the  customs. 

In  every  part  of  the  world  man  is  too  often  the  slave  of 
custom ;  Dut  in  all  the  old  countries  of  the  East,  where  in- 
.novations  have  not  been  made,  the  people  are  most  tena- 
ciously wedded  to  their  customs.  Ask,  Why  do  you  act  thus  1 
the  reply  is,  "  It  is  a  cusUfmJ*  Their  implements  of  agri- 
eulture,  their  modes  of  sowing  and  reaping,  their  houses, 
their  furniture,  their  domestic  utensils,  their  vehicles,  their 
vessels  in  which  they  put  to  sea,  their  modes  of  living,  and 
.  heir  treatment  of  the  various  diseases,  are  all  regulated 
by  the  aislams  of  their  fathers.  Offer  them  better  imple- 
ments, nnd  better  plans  for  their  proceedings,  they  reply, 
"  We  cannot  leave  our  customs :  your  plans  are  good  for 

« ourselves,  ours  are  good  for  ourselves :  we  cannot  alter.*'— 
LOBERTS. 

Ver.  40.  And  when  he  had  given  him  license, 
Pktul  stood  on  the  stain,  and  beckoned  with  the 


hand  nnto  the  people.  And  when  there  was 
made  a  great  silence,  he  spake  unto  them 'mi\i9 
Hebrew  tongue. 

The  object  of  Paul  in  beckoning  with  his  hand  was  to 
obtain  silence.  See  that  man  who  has  to  address  a  crowd* 
and  who  wishes  for  silence,  he  does  not  begin  to  bawl 
out.  Silence,  that  would  be  an  affront  to  them:  he  lifts  up 
his  hand  lo  its  extreme  height,  and  begins  to  beckon  wiia 
it,  i.  e.  to  move  it  backward  and  forward;  and  then  the 
people  say  to  each  other,  *^  pasdthe,  pasdike"  i.  e.  be  silent, 
be'  silent — RoaBRTs. 

CHAPTER  XXn. 
Ver.  3.  I  am,  verily,  a  man  ichieh  am  a  Jew, 
born  in  Tarsus,  a  city  in  Cilicia,  yet  brought 
up  in  this  city  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  and 
taught  accordmg  to  the  perfect  manner  of  the 
law  of  the  fieUhers,  and  was  zealous  towards  God, 
as  ye  all  are  this  day. 

This  form  of  expression  is  onlyused  in  reference  to 
great  saints  or  great  teachers.  "  He  had  his  holiness  at 
uie  feet  of  the  go&roo^  or  his  learning  at  the  feet  of  the 
philosopher." — Kobbrts. 

With  respect  to  the  schools  among  the  Jews  it  should  be 
observed,  that,  besides  the  common  schools  in  which  chil- 
dren were  taught  to  read  the  law,  they  had  also  academiesL 
in  which  their  doctors  gave  comments  on  the  law,  ana 
taught  the  traditions  to  their  pupils.  Of  this  sort  were  the 
two  famous  schools  of  Hillel  and  Sammai,  and  the  school 
of  Gamaliel,  who  was  St.  Paul's  tutor.  In  these  semina  ries 
the  tutor's  cnair  is  said  to  have  been  so  much  raised  above 
the  level  of  the  floor,  on  which  the  piipils  sat,  that  his  feet 
were  even  with  their  heads.  Hence  St.  Paul  says,  that  he 
was  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gtomaliel.^BuRDER. 

Ver.  22.  And  they  gave  him  audience  unto  this 
word,  and  then  lifted  up  their  voices,  and  said, 
Away  with  such  a  fellow  from  the  earth  ;  for 
it  is  not  fit  that  he  should  live.  23.  And  as  they 
cried  out,  and  cast  off  their  clothes,  and  threw 
dust  into  the  air,  24.  The  chief  captain  com- 
manded him  to  be  brought  into  the  castle,  and 
bade  that  he  should  be  examined  by  scoorging; 
that  he  might  know  wherefore  they  cried  so 
against  him. 

A  great  similarity  appears  between  the  conduct  of  the 
Jews  on  this  occasion,  and  the  behaviour  of  the  peasants  ia 
Persia,  when  they  go  to  court  to  complain  of  the  governors, 
whose  oppressions  they  can  no  longer  endure.  **  They 
carrj  their  complaints  against  their  governors  by  com- 
panies, consisting  of. several  hundreds,  and  sometimes  oft 
thousand ;  they  repair  to  that  gate  of  the  palace  nearest  to 
which  their  prince  is  most  likely  to  be,  where  they  set 
themselves  to  make  the  most  horrid  cries,  tearing  then 
sarments,  and  throwing  dost  into  the  air,  at  the  same  time 
demanding  justice.  The  king,  upon  hearing  these  cries, 
sends  to  know  the  occasion  of  tnem :  the  people  deliver 
their  complaints  in  writing,  xxj^n  which  he  lets  them  knov 
that  he  will  commit  the  cognizance  of  the  affair  to  such  a 
one  as  he  names ;  in  consequence  of  this,  justice  is  iBuallj 
obtained.''~pAXTON. 

Yer.  25.  And  as  they  hound  him  with  thongs, 
P&ttl  said  unto  the  centurion  that  stood  by.  It 
it  lawful  for  you  to  scourge  a  man  thai  is  a 
Roman,  and  uncondemned? 

Scouiving  was  a  very  common  punishment  amoog  the 
Jews.  It  was  inflicted  in  two  ways;  with  ihonss  >>r  'whip 
made  of  ropes  or  straps  of  leather ;  or  with  rods,  twics^  or 
branches  or  some  tree.  The  offender  was  strqiped^froa 
his  shoulders  to  his  middle,  and  tied  bv  his  arms  to  a  lov 
pillar,  that  his  back  might  be  more  AiUv  exposed  co  th» 
lash  of  the  executioner,  who  stood  behind  nim  upon  a  stose, 
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lo  have  more  power  over  him,  and  scourged  him  both  on 
the  hack  and  breast,  in  open  eoart,  before  the  face  of  his 
JTidges.  Amimg  the  Arabians,  the  prisoner  is  placed  up*> 
right  on  the  groand,  with  his  hands  and  feet  oound  to- 
gether, while  tne  executioner  stands  before  him,  and  with  a 
short  stick  strikes  him  with  a  smart  motion  on  the  outside 
of  his  knees.  The  pain  which  these  strokes  produce  is 
exquisitely  severe,  and  which  no  constitution  can  support 
for  any  length  of  time.  The  Romans  oAen  inflictea  the 
punishment  of  the  scourge ;  the  instruments  employed  were 
sticks  or  staves,  rods,  and  whips  or  lashes.  The  nrst  were 
almost  peculiar  to  the  camp ;  the  last  were  reserved  for 
slaves,  while  rods  were  applied  to  citizens,  till  they  were 
removed  by  the  Porcian  law. — Paxton. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 
Ver.  2.  And  the  high-priest  Ananias  commanded 
them  that  stood  by  him,  to  smite  him  on  the 
mouth. 

The  Persians  smote  the  criminals  who  attempted  to  speak 
in  their  own  defence  with  a  shoe,  the  heel  or  which  was 
shod  with  iron ;  which  is  quite  characteristic  of  the  eastern 
manners,  as  described  in  the  sacred  volume.  The  shoe  was 
also  considered  as  vile,  and  never  allowed  to  enter  sacred 
or  respected  places ;  and  to  be  smitten  with  it  is  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  last  ignominy.  Paul  was  smitten  on  the 
mouth  by  the  orders  of  Ananias:  and  the  warmth  with 
which  the  apostle  resented  the  injury,  shows  his  deep  sense 
of  the  dishonour :  "  Then  said  Paul  unto  him,  God  shall 
smite  thee,  thou  wbited  wall :  for  sittest  thou  to  judge  me 
after  the  law,  and  comoiandest  me  to  be  smitten  contrary  to 
law  1" — Paxton. 

*'  Call  the  Ferashes,"  exclaimed  the  king, "  and  beat  these 
rogues  till  thev  die."  The  Ferasbes  came,  and  beat  them 
violently ;  and  when  they  attempted  to  say  any  thing  in 
their  own  defence,  they  smote  toem  on  the  mouth  with  a 
shoe,  the  heel  of  which  was  shod  with  iron.  (Morier.) 
The  shoe  was  always  considered  as  vile,  and  never  allow- 
ed to  enter  sacred  or  respected  places ;  and  to  be  smitten 
vith  it,  is  to  be  subjected  to  the  last  ignominy.  "  As  soon 
as  the  ambassador  came  in,  he  punished  the  principal  of- 
fenders by  causing  them  to  be  beaten  before  him ;  and  those 
who  had  spoken  their  minds  a  little  too  nnreservedlVj  he 
smote  upon  the  mouth  with  a  shoe,  which  in  their  idiom 
Ihey  call  knfsh  khorden,  eating  shoe."  "  By  far  the  great- 
est of  all  indignities,  and  the  most  insupportable,  is  to  be 
bit  with  a  shoe,  or  one  of  the  pandoufles,  which  the  Hin- 
doos commonly  wear  on  their  feet  To  receive  a  kick 
from  anv  foot,  with  a  slipper  on  it,  is  an  injury  of  so  un- 
pardonable a  nature,  that  a  man  would  suffer  exclusion 
from  his  caste  who  could  submit  to  it  without  receiving 
•ome  adequate  satisfaction.  Even  to  threaten  one  with  the 
stroke  of  a  slipper  is  held  to  be  criminal,  and  to  call  for 
animadversion."  (Dubois'  Description  of  the  People  of 
India.)— BuRDEa. 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Ver.  40.  And  when  they  had  taken  tip  the  anchors, 

they  committed  themselves  unto  the  sea,  and 

loosed  the  rudder-bands,  and  hoisted  up  the 

mainsail  to  the  wind,  and  made  towards  shore. 

Bishop  Pococke.  in  his  travels,  has  explained  very  partic- 
ularly the  rudder^nds  mentioned  by  St.  Luke,  Acts  xxvii. 
40,  and  mv  plan  excludes  that  account  from  these  papers ; 
but  Sir  John  Chardin  has  mentioned  some  other  Uimgs  re- 
lating to  thts  ship  of  St.  Paul,  which  ought  not  to  be  omitted. 

First,  the  eastern  people,  he  tells  us,  **  are  wont  to  leave 
their  skiffs  in  the  sea,  fastened  to  the  stem  of  their  vessels." 
The  skiff  of  this  Egjrptian  ship  was  towed  along,  it  seems, 
after  the  same  manner,  v.  16,  We  had  fMuk  work  to  come  by 
the  boat. 

Secondly,  They  never,  according  to  him,  hoist  it  into  the 
▼essel,  it*always  remains  in  the  water,  fastened  to  the  ship. 
He  therefore  must  suppose  the  taking  U  up,  ^y  of  ovrcc,  men- 
tioned ver.  17,  does  not  mean  hoisting  it  up  into  the  vessel, 
as  several  interpreters  have  imagined,  but  drawing  it  up 
dose  to  the  stem  of  the  ship ;  and  the  word^o^mavrw, 
which  we  translate,  in  the  thirteenth  verse,  leUing  downitUo 


the  sea^  must  mean  letting  it  go  farther  firom  the  ship  into 
the  sea. 

Thirdly,  He  supposes  this  ship  was  like  "  a  large  modeill 
Egyptian  saique,  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  tons,  and 
capaole  of  carrying  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  guns." 

Fourthly,  These  saiques,  he  tells  us,  "  always  carry  their 
anchors  at  the  stem,  and  never  their  prow,"  con trarily  to 
our  managements;  the  anchors  of  St.  Paul's  ship  were,  in 
like  manner,  cast  out  of  the  stem^  ver.  29. 

Fifthly,  They  carry  ihelr  anchors  at  some  distance  from 
the  ship,  "  by  means  of  the  skiff,  in  such  a  manner  as  al- 
ways to  have  one  anchor  on  one  side,  and  the  other  on  the 
other  side,  so  that  the  vessel  may  be  between  them,  lest  the 
cables  should  be  entangled  with  each  other."  To  St.  Paul's 
ship  there  were  four  anchors,  two  on  each  side. 

AH  these  several  particulars  are  contained,  though  not 
distinctly  proposed,  m  his  remarks  on  the  vessel  in  whieh 
St.  Paul  was  shipwrecked:  the  curious  will  probably  con- 
sider them.  If  the  mode  of  navigating  eastern  ships  had 
been  attended  to,  it  is  possible  the  jocular  and  lively  re- 
marks of  some  indevout  sailors,  bordering  on  profaneness, 
would  never  have  been  made  upon  this  part  of  the  narra- 
tion of  St.  Luke ;  and  some  clauses  would  have  been  differ- 
ently translated  from  what  we  find  them  in  our  version.— 
Habmer. 

CHAPTER  XXVin. 

Yer.  3.  And  when  P^ul  had  gathered  a  bundle  of 
sticks,  and  laid  tkem  on  the  fire,  there  came  a 
viper  out  of  the  heat,  and  fastened  on  his  hand. 
4.  And  when  the  barbarians  saw  the  venomous 
beast  hang  on  his  hand,  they  said  among  them- 
selves, No  doubt  this  man  is  a  murderer, 
whom,  though  he  hath  escaped  the  sea,  yet 
vengei^nce  sufiereth  not  to  live.  5.  And  he 
shook  off  the  beast  into  the  fire,  and  felt  no  harm. 
6.  Howbeit,  they  looked  when  he  should  have 
swollen,  or  fallen  down  dead  suddenly :  but  af- 
ter they  had  looked  a  great  while,  and  saw  no 
harm  come  to  him,  they  changed  their  miids, 
and  said  that  he  was  a  god. 

The*  certain  and  speedy  destruction  which  fo/lows  the 
bite  of  this  creature,  clearly  proves  the  seasonable  inter- 
position of  Almighty  power  for  the  preservation  of  the 
apostle  Paul.  Exasperated  by  the  heat  of  the  fire,  the 
deadly  reptile,  leaping  from  the  bushwood  where  it  had 
concealed  itself,  fixed  the  canine  teeth,  which  convey  the 

Sdson  into  the  woimd  which  they  had  made,  in  his  hand, 
eath  must  have  been  the  consequence,  had  not  the  power 
of  his  Qod,  which  long  before  shut  the  lions'  mouths,  that 
they  might  not  hurt  the  prophet,  neutralized  the  viper's 
deadly  poison,  and  miraculottsly  preserved  the  valuable 
life  of  nis  servant.  The  supernatural  agency  of  God  is 
clearly  taught  in  these  words  of  the  historian  :  "  He  shook 
off  the  bea.st  into  the  fire,  and  felt  no  harm  f  for  he  who 
had  been  wounded  bv  a  viper,  could  not  be  said  to  have 
been  exempt  from  all  harm.  The  disposition  of  the  en- 
raged reptile  to  take  its  full  revenge,  is  intimated  by  the 
word  KaBaimiVf  to  fasten  and  twine  itself  about  the  hand  of 
Paul.  Some  interpreters  render  the  term  to  seize  upon, 
others  to  hang  from  the  hand,  and  others  to  hire ;  but  ac- 
cording to  Bochart,  it  properly  signifies  to  bind  or  intwine, 
a  sense  which  seems  entitled  to  the  preference;  for,  when 
a  serpent  fastens  on  its  prey,  it  endeavours  uniformly  to 
strangle  the  victim  by  winding  round  its  body.  The  viper 
on  this  memorable  occasion  exhibited  every  symptom  of 
rage,  and  put  forth  all  its  powers ;  the  deliverance  of  Paul, 
therefore,  was  not  accidental,  nor  the  effect  of  his  own  ex- 
ertion, but  of  the  mighty  power  of  that  Master  whom  he 
served,  whose  voice  even  the  deadly  viper  is  compelled  to 
obey.  This  conclusion  was  in  effect  drawn  by  the  barba* 
rians  themselves ;  for  when  "  ihey  had  looked  a  great 
while,  and  saw  no  harm  come  to  him,  they  changed  their 
minds,  and  said  that  he  was  a  ^od :"  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
attribute  his  preservation  to  divine  power;  they  only  mis* 
took  his  real  character,  not  the  tme  nature  of  that  agency 
which  was  able  to  render  the  bite  of  the  viper  harmless. 
This  was  to  them  a  singular  and  most  unexpected  xcuiw 
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rence,  for  they  looked  wben  he  shoald  have  swollen  and 
fallen  aown  dead  suddenly.  We  are  inrormed  by  natural 
historians,  that  under  the  action  of  this  dreadful  noison.  the 
whole  body  swells  to  an  extraordinary  size,  ana  in  about 
seven  hours  death  relieves  the  hopeless  and  agonized 
sufferer  from  his  torments.  These  barbarians,  it  would 
seem,  had  been  taueht  bv  their  own  experience,  or  the  tes- 
timony of  others,  that  toe  poison  of  this  creature  proves 
fatal  m  a  much  snorter  time,  for  they  waited  some  time  in 
^e  confident  expectation  of  seeing  Faul  suddenly  expire. 


Thejr  knew,  perhaps,  what  has  been  IbUj  asceitalned,  thai 
the  bite  of  tnis  animal  is  more  pernicious,  according  to  the 
place  of  its  abode,  the  aliment  on  which  it  feeds,  its  age,  the 
neat  of  the  season  when  the  wound  is  inflicted,  and  the  de» 
gree  of  provocation  it  has  received.  On  this  occasion,  i| 
must  have  been  exceedingly  provoked ;  and  the  high  state 
of  excitement  in  which  the  Melitese  saw  it  fastened  upon 
the  hand  of  the  stranger,  was.  perhaps,  the  true  and  the 
only  reason  which  induced  tnem  to  believe  the  pc 
would  produce  a  sudden  effect.— ^Paxton. 
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CHAPTER  in. 
Ver.  13.  Their  throat  uan  open  sepolchre;  with 
their  tongues  they  have  used  deeeit ;  the  poison 
of  asps  is  under  their  lips. 

Of  a  deceitful  man,  of  one  who  speaks  in  smooth  lan^age, 
it  is  said,  "  Ah !  at  the  tip  of  his  tongue  is  ambrosia,  rot 
under  it  is  poison.  "^-Robebtb. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
Ver.  24.  O  wretched  man  thai  I  am  1  who  shall 
deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death? 

*<  Wretched  man  that  I  ain  f"  "  Do  I  often  cry  out,  in  such 
a  circumstance,  with  no  better  suppoita  and  incitements 
than  the  law  can  give,  '  Who  shau  rescue  me,  miserable 
captive  as  I  am,  from  the  body  of  this  death  V  from  this 
•»)ntinual  burden  which  I  carry  about  with  me;  and  which 
IS  cumbersome  and  odious  as  a  obau  carcass  tied  to  a>  living 
body,  to  be  dragged  along  with  it  wherever  it  goes  V*  Thus 
are  the  words  paraphrased  bv  Dr.  Doddrige,  to  which  he 
subjoins  this  note :  "  It  is  well  known  that  some  ancient 
writers  mention  this  as  a  cruelty  practised  bv  some  tyrants 
on  miserable  captives  who  fell  into  their  hands ;  and  a  more 
forcible  and  expressive  image  of  the  case  represented  can- 
not surely  enter  into  the  mind  of  man."  That  such  a  cru- 
elty was  once  practised  is  certain  from  Virgil: 

*'  Quid  memorem  lo&ii<las  oiMl«a  1  quid  tets  tTrannl  I"  te. 

"  Why  should  I  mention  his  unutterable  baTbarities  t  Or, 
why  the  tyrant's  horrid  deeds  1  May  the  gods  recompense 
them  on  his  own  head  and  on  his  race.  Nay,  he  even 
bound  to  the  living  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  joining  together 
hands  to  hands,  and  face  to  face,  a  horrid  kind  of  torture : 
and  them,  pining  awav  with  gore  and  putrefaction  in  this 
loathed  emiorace,  he  thus  destroyed  witn  lingering  death." 

CHAPTER  XL 
Ver.  24.  For  if  thou  wert  cut  out  of  the  olive- 
tree  which  is  wild  by  nature,  and  wert  grafted 
contrary  to  nature  into  a  good  olive-tree ;  how 
much  more  shall  these,  which  be  the  natural 
branches,  be  grafted  into  their  own  olive-tree. 

This  practice  is  so  fhr  contrary  to  nature,  that  it  is  not  usual 
for  a  braneh  of  a  wild  olive-tree  to  be  grafted  in  a  good  olive- 
tree,  though  a  branch  of  the  good  is  frequently  grafted  into 
the  wild.  Piiny  mys  this  latter  was  frequently  practised  in 
Africa.  And  KolMn  tells  us,  that  **  longago,  some  earden 
dive  slips  were  carried  to  the  Cape  from  Holland,  and  graft- 
ed on  the  stocks  of  the  wild  olives  at  ConsUintia,  a  seat  so  call- 
ed in  the  Capian  colony."  Theophrastns  takes  notice  of  both 
the  abovementiooed  mddee  of  graftiny  olives.— Btmnnu 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

Ver.  13.  Distributing  to  the  necessity  of  saints; 
given  to  hospitality. 

Hospitality  has  always  been  highly  esteemed  by  civilized 
nations.  It  nas  been  exercised  from  the  earliest  ages  of  ihc 
world.  The  Old  Testament  affords  numerous  instance  of 
its  being  practised  in  the  most  free  and  liberal  manner.  In 
the  New  Testament  it  is  also  recommended  and  enforced 
The  primitive  Christians  were  so  ready  in  the  dischaiwe  of 
this  duty,  that  even  the  heathens  admired  them  for  it.  Hos- 
pitable as  they  were  to  all  strangers,  they  were  particulailj 
so  to  those  who  were  of  their  own  faitn  and  communioa 
In  Homer  and  the  ancient  Greek  writers,  we  see  what 
respect  they  had  for  their  ^ests.  From  these  instances  vc 
turn  with  satisfoction  to  view  the  kind  and  fViendly  di^xv 
sition  of  less  polished  people.  Modem  travellers  oftea 
mention  the  pleasing  reception  they  met  with  fh>m  those 
amon^whomtluTmade  a  temporary  residence.  Volner, 
speaking  of  the  Druzes,  says,  *'  whoever  presents  hims^ 
at  their  door  in  the  quality  of  a  suppliant  or  passenger,  k 
sure  of  being  entertained  with  lodging  and  food  in  the  moet 
eenerons  and  unaffected  manner*  I  have  often  seen  tlit 
lowest  peasants  give  the  last  morsel  of  bread  tbey  had  ii 
their  houses  to  the  hungry  traveller.  When  they  have 
once  contracted  with  their  guest  the  sacred  engagement  of 
bread  and  salt,  no  subsequent  event  can  make  them  Tiolair 
it."  "  An  engagement  with  a  straneer  is  sometimes  acce^ 
ed  as  an  excuse  for  not  obeying  the  summons  of  a  gretf 
man,  when  no  other  apology,  hardly  even  that  of  indisposi- 
tion, would  be  admitted." ,  (Russel.) 

The  Hindoos  extend  their  hospitality  sometimes  to  es^ 
mies,  saying,  "  the  tree  does  not  withdraw  its  shade  eves 
from  the  WMd-cntter." — Btnuxaa. 

CHAPTER  Xm. 

Ver.  4.  For  he  is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee  h 
good.     But  if  thou  do  that  which  is  evil,  b 
afraid;  for  he  beareth  not  the  sword  in  ink 
for  he  is  the  minister  of  God,  a  revenger  t\ 
execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil. 

This  is  spoken  agreeably  to  the  notions  >and  cnstonis " 
the  Romans  at  the  time  when  the  apostle  wrote.  Tksl 
Suetonius  says,  (in  Vitell.  cap.  15,)  tbat  Vitellius  gave  ::| 
his  dagger,  whicn  he  had  taken  from  his  side,  to  the  atteEi- 
ing  consul|  thus  surrendering  the  authority  of  life  and  6f^\ 
over  the  citizens.  So  the  kings  of  Great  Britain  are  el 
only  at  their  inauguration  solemnly  girt  with  the  sword  d 
state,  but  this  is  afterward  carried  before  them  on  pok^l 
occasions,  as  a  sword  is  likewise  before  some  inferior  b» 
gistretes  among  us.'— -BuRDca. 

Ver.  14.  But  put  je  on  the  Lofd  Jesus  Chr^ 
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al^d  make  not  proTisioii  lor  the  fleeh,  to  fiUJU 
the  luBt3  iKereoj. 

"  To  be  clothed  with  a  penan"  is  a  Qreek  phrase,  signi- 
Qring  to  assume  the  interests  of  anotherj  to  enter  into  his 
Tiews,  to  imitate  him,  to  be  wholly  on  his  side.  Chrysostom 
particaiarly  mentions  this  as  a  common  expression,  O  ittpa 
r»v  Mw  tvtivcarof  Stuk  a  on€  kotk  piU  0%  siuk  a  cne.  So 
Dionysios  Halicamassos,  spealcing  of  Appios  and  the  rest 

C  f  the  decemviri,  says,  owtrt  furoia^ovrtf  aX\a  rov   ToMtvpt^w 

«r«(roy  tvSwtuipot —  Theff  wer«  no  ionger  ike  servanUt  of  7br- 

Iutn,  M  ikejf  doiKed  ^emtelves  with  him.  Eosebias,  in  his 
«ife  of  Constantine,  says  of  his  sons,  they  pot  on  their 
father.  The  mode  of  speech  is  taken  iVom  stage-players, 
who  assame  the  name  and  garments  of  the  person  whose 
character  they  represent. — Buaosa. 

CHAPTER  xnr. 

Ver.  2.  For  one  believeth  that  he  may  eat  all 
things ;  another,  who  is  weak,  eateth  nerba. 

Thousands  of  Hindoos  nerer  (to  their  knowledge)  taste 
of  any  thing  which  has  had  animal  life;  and  to  eat  an  egg 
would  be  as  repugnant  to  their  feelings  as  to  eat  flesh,  lis- 
cause  it  contains  the  germ  of  life.    They  lire  on  herbs, 


roots,  fhdt,  grain,  milk,  butter,  and  honey.  They  appear 
to  be  as  strong  and  as  healthy  as  those  who  live  on  flesh, 
and  they  avoid  the  "  sin"  of  taking  life.  They  believe  that 
all  who  take  life  for  the  purpose  of  foo4  will  assuredly  ^ 
to  one  of  the  seven  hells.  It  has  a  distrcs?inflf  effect  on  tneir 
minds  to  show  them,  through  a  microscope,  the  animalcules 
which  exist  ih  the  water  they  drink :  for  they  are  convinced 
by  this  th^  must  oilen  destroy  life.-~RoBERTs. 

CHAPTER  XVL 

Ver.  16.  Salute  one  another  with  a  holy  kiaa 
The  churches  of  Christ  salute  you. 

Saluting  one  another  on  the  face,  in  token  of  respect  and 
friendship,  was  an  ancient  and  common  custom  among 
both  Jews  and  Oentiles;  and  was  continued  for  some  time 
among  the  primitive  Christians  in  their  religious  assemties, 
and  particularly  at  the  end  of  their  prayers,  before  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Lord's  Supper,  to  testify  their  mutaal  love. 
It  was  therefore  called  the  holy  kiss,  to  distinguish  it  from 
that  which  was  merely  of  the  civil  kind.  By  this  symbol 
they  showed  that  Christians,  as  such,  were  equal ;  because 
among  the  Persians  and  other  eastern  nations,  eouals  kiss- 
ed each  other  on  the  cheek,  but  inferiors  kissed  only  the 
hand  of  a  superior^— BuaDsa. 
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7er.  28.  And  base  things  of  the  world,  and  things 
which  are  despised,  hath  Gk)d  chosen,  yec^  and 
things  which  are  not,  to  bring  to  naught  things 
that  are. 

*<.A11  things  which  are  not."  The  veaerable  Mr.  Wes- 
ley says,  *' The  Jews  frequently  called  the  Gentiles  ^tkem 
iJuU  are  not*  in  such  supreme  contempt  did  they  hold  them." 
When  a  man  of  rank  among  the  Hmdoos  speaks  of  low- 
caste  persons,  of  notorious  profligates,  or  of  those  whom  he 
despises,  he  calls  them  oUn-iha^varhd,  i.  e.  ihosevho  are  not. 
The  term  does  not  refer  to  life  or  existence,  but  to  a  quality 
or  disposition,  and  is  applied  to  those  who  are  vile  and 
abominable  in  all  thinei.  "  My  son,  my  soa,  go  not  among 
them  who  are  not/*  "  Alas  I  alas  1  those  people  are  all  alld- 
thO'Varkui."  When  wicked  men  pro^r,  it  is  said,  "  This 
is  the  time  for  those  who  are  not.**  "  Have  you  heard  that 
those  who  are  not  are  now  acting  righteously  V  Vulgar 
and  indecent  expressions  are  also  called  "  words  that  are 
not."  To  address  men  in  the  phrase  "  are  not^**  is  provo- 
king beyond  measure ;  their  eyes  will  soon  bri|[hten,  and 
their  tongue  and  hands  begin  to  move  at  the  individual  who 
thus  iiisuJts  them.  The  Lord  did  select  the  "  base  things 
of  the  world,  and  things  which  are  despised  hath  God 
chosen,  yea,  and  things  which  are  not^  to  bring  to  naught 
hings  that  are." — Roobrtb. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Yer.  9.  For  I  think  that  God  hath  set  forth  us 
the  apostles  last,  as  it  were  appointed  to  death : 
for  we  are  made  a  spectacle  unto  the  world, 
and  to  angels,  and  to  men. 

Ib  the  word  f^^'rwr.  latt,  which  the  apostle  here  uses, 
Ibare  h  a  reference  to  the  Roman  custom  of  bringing  forth 


those  persons  on  the  theatre  in  the  after  nart  of  the  day,  to 
fight  either  with  each  other,  or  with  wila  beasts,  who  were 
appointed  to  certain  death,  and  had  not  that  poor  chance  of 
escaping  which  those  brought  forth  in  the  morning  had. 
Such  kmd  of  spectacles  were  so  common  in  all  the  prov- 
inces, that  it  is  no  wonder  we  should  find  such  an  allusion 
here.  The  words  mrs^i^cv,  exh^ited,  and  Qsarpov^  a  tpectacle 
on  the  theatre,  have  in  this  connexion  a  beautiful  propriety. 
The  whole  passage  is  indeed  full  of  hi^h  eloquence,  and 
finely  adapted  to  move  their  compassion  m  £aivour  of  those 
who  were  so  generously  expiring,  and  sacrificing  them- 
selves for  the  public  good.-*-t>ODi»inoB. 

CHAPTER  V. 
Ver.  6.  Tour  p^lorying  is  not  good.     Know  ye 
not,  that  a  littte  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole 
lump? 

This  is  said  of  the  man  who  corrupts  others ;  also  of  a 
bad  servant ;  "  the  more  sour  the  leaven,  the  better  the 
bread."  When  a  mother  has  to  administer  nauseous  medi- 
cine, she  says,  "  My  child,  take  it :  do  you  not  know  the 
more  sour  the  leaven,  the  better  the  bread  1"  Meaning, 
because  the  potion  or  powder  is  ofifensive,  it  will  produce 
beUer  effects^— Robbbts. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Yer.  7.  V^io  goeth  a  warfiire  at  any  time  at  his 

own  charges?  who  planteth  a  vineyard,  and 

eateth  not  of  the  fruit  thereof?  or  who  feedeth 

a  flock,  and  eateth  not  of  the  milk  of  the  flock  9 

The  wages  of  the  shepherds  in  the  East  do  not  consist  or 
ready  money,  but  in  a  part  of  the  milk  of  the  fiocks  which 
they  tend.  Thus  Spon  says  of  the  shepherds  in  modem 
Greece, "  These  shepherds  are  poor  AVwri^ans,  who  feed 
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tke  cattle^  and'  liTe  is  hats  bailt  of  rashes  ^  they  have  a  tenlh 
part  of  toe  milk,  and  of  the  lambs,  which  is  their  whole 
wages :  the  cattle  beloof^  to  the  Turks/'  The  shepherds 
in  Ethiopia,  also,  according  to  Alv^ares,  have  no  pay  except 
the  milk  and  batter  which  the^  obtain  from  the  cows,  and 
on  which  they  and  their  fon^es  subsist wRosinmdllsr. 

Ver.  24.  Know  ye  not,  that  they  which  «uii  in  a 
race,  run  all,  but  one  receiveth  the  prize?  So 
run,  that  ye  may  obtain. 

Games  and  combats  were  institoted  by  the  ancients  in 
honoar  of  their  gods ;  and  were  celebrated  with  that  view 
by  the  most  poliSied  and  enlightened  nations  of  antiqaiQr. 
The  most  renowned  heroes,  legislators,  and  statesmen, 
did  not  think  it  unbecoming  their  character  and  dignity 
to  ix^gle  with  the  combatants,  or  contend  in  the  race; 
they  even  reckoned  it  glorious  to  share  in  the  exercises, 
and  meritorious  to  carry  away  the  prize.  The  victors 
were  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  laurel  in  presence  of  their 
country;  they  were  celebrated  in  the  rapturous  efiusions 
of  their  poets ;  they  were  admired,  and  almost  adored  by 
the  innumerable  multitudes  which  flocked  to  the  games 
from  evcTy  part  of  Greece,  and  many  of  the  ac^aceDt  coun- 
tries. Thev  returned  to  their  own  homes  in  a  triumphal 
chariot,  ana  made  their  entrance  into  their  native  city,  not 
through  the  gates  which  admitted  the  vulgar  throng,  but 
through  a  breach  in  the  walls,  which  were  broken  down 
to  give  them  admission ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  express 
the  persuasion  of  their  fellow-citizens,  that  walls  are  of 
small  use  to  a  city  defended  by  men  of  sueh  tried  courage 
and  ability.  Hence  the  surprising  ardoar  which  animated 
all  the  states  of  Greece  to  imitate  the  ancient  heroes,  and 
encircle  their  brows  with  wreaths,  which  rendered  them 
still  more  the  objects  of  admiration  or  envy  to  succeeding 
times,  than  the  victories  they  had  gained,  or  the  laws  they 
had  enacted.  Boi  the  institatoi^i  of  those  games  and  com- 
bats had  higher  and  nobler  objects  in  view  than  venera- 
tion for  the  mighty  dead,  or  the  gratification  of  ambition 
or  vanity;  it  was  their  design  to  prepare  the  youth  for  the 
profession  of  arms ;  to  confirm  tneir  health ;  to  improve 
their  strength,  their  vigour,  and  activity ;  to  inure  them  lo 
fatigue ;  and  to  render  them  intrepid  in  close  fight,  where, 
in  the  infancy  of  the  art  of  war,  muscular  force  commonly 
decided  the  victory. 

This  statement  accounts  for  the  striking  allusions  which 
the  apostle  Paul  makes  in  his  epistles  to  these  celebrated 
exercises.  Such  references  were  calculated  to  touch  the 
heart  of  a  Greek,  and  of  every  one  familiarly  acquainted 
with  them,  in  the  liveliest  manner,  as  well  as  to  place 
before  the  eye  of  his  mind  the  most  glowing  and  correct 
images  of  spiritual  and  divine  things.  No  passages  in 
the  nervous  and  eloquent  epistles  from  the  pen  of  Paul, 
have  been  more  admired  by  critics  and  expositors,  even 
in  modem  times,  than  those  into  which  some  allusion  to 
these  agonistic  exercises  is  introduced;  and,  perhaps, none 
are  calculated  to  leave  a  deeper  impression  on  the  Chris- 
tian's mind,  or  excite  a  stronger  and  more  salutary  influ- 
ence on  his  actions^*- Paxtow. 

Ver.  25.  And  every  man  that  strivethfor  the  mas- 
tery is  temperate  in  all  things.  Now  they  do 
it  to  obtain  a  corf  dptible  crown ;  bat  we  an  in- 
corruptible. 

The  honours  and  rewards  granted  to  the  victors  were 
of  several  kinds.  They  were  animated  in  their  course  by 
the  ranturous  applauses  of  the  countless  multitudes  that 
lined  tne  stadium,  and  waited  the  issue  of  the  contest  with 
eager  anxiety;  and  their  success  was  instantly  followed 
by  reiterated  and  long-eontinned  plaudits ;  but  these  were 
on^ra>  prelude  to  the  appointed  rewards,  whicl.  though  of 
little  value  in  themselves,  were  accounted  the  highesthon- 
our  to  which  a  mortal  could  aspire.  These  consisted  of 
different  wreaths  of  wild  olive,  pine,  parsley,  or  laurel, 
according  to  the  different  places  wnere  the  games  werc<  cel- 
ebrated. After  the  iudges  had  passed  sentence,  a  public 
herald  proclaioMd  the  name  of  the  victor;  one  of  the 
radges  put  the  crown  upon  his  head,  and  a  branch  of  pahn 
into  his  right  hand,  which  he  carried  as  a  token  of  victo- 
rious courage  and  perteverance.    As  he  might  be  victor 


nM>re  than  oacerin  the  same  gpmeiy .  and  sometunea  %n  the 
same  day,  he  might  also  receive  several  crowns  and  palms. 
When  the  victor  had  received  his  reward,  a  herald,  pre* 
ceded  by  a  trumpet,  conducted  him  through  the  stadium, 
and  proclaimed  aloud  his  name  and  coimtry ;  while  the 
delignted  multitudes,  at  the  sight  of  him,  redoubled  their 
acclamations  and  applauses. 

The  crown,  in  the  Olympic  games,  was  of  wild  olive ; 
in  the  Pythian,  of  laurel :  m  the  Isthmian  or  Corinthian, 
of  pine-tree ;  and  in  the  Nemaean,  of  smallage  or  parsley. 
Now,  most  of  these  were  evergreens;  yet  they  would  soon 
grow  dry,  and  crumble  into  dust.  Elsnor  produces  many 
passages,  in  which  the  contenders  in  these  exercises  are 
rallied  by  the  Grecian  wits,  on  account  of  the  extraordi- 
nary pains  they  took  fojc  such  trifling  rewards:  and  Plato 
has  a  celebrated  passage,  which  greatly  resembles  that  of 
the  apostle,  but  by  no  means  equals  it  in  force  and  beauty : 
"  Now  thev  do  it  to  obtain  a  corruptible  crown,  but  we  an 
incorruptible.*'  The  Christian  is  called  to  fight  the  gC4xl 
fight  of  faith,  and  to  lay  hold  of  eternal  life ;  and  to  this 
he  is  mbre  powerfully  stimulated  by  considering  that  the 
ancient  athletae  took  all  their  care  and  pains  only  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  a  garland  of  flowers,  or  a  wreath  of 
laurel,  which  quickly  fades  and  perishes,  possesses  little 
intrinsic  value,  and  only  serves  to  nourish  their  pride  and 
vanity,  without  imparting  anv  solid  advantage  to  them- 
selves or  others;  but  that  which  is  placed  in  the  view  of 
the  spiritual  combatants,  to  animate  their  exertions,  and 
reward  their  labours,  is  no  less  than  a  crown  of  slory 
which  never  decays:  "  a  crown  of  infinite  worth  and  dura- 
tion ;  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  undefiled,  and  that  fa- 
deth  not  away^  reserved  in  heaven  for  them."  More  than 
conquerors  through  him  that  loved  them,  and  washed  from 
their  sins  in  his  own  blood ;  they,  too,  carry  palms  in  their 
right  hands,  the  appropriate  emblems  of  victory,  hardly 
contested,  and  fairly  won.  "  After  this  I  beheld,  and,  lo, 
a  great  multitude,:  which  bo  van  could  number,  of  all  aa* 
tions  and  Inndreds,  and  people,  and  tongues,  stood  before 
the  throng  and  befbfe  tne  Lamb,  clothed  in  white  rolies, 
dnd  palms  in  their  hands."  But  the  victory  sometimes  re- 
mained doubtful,  in  consequence  of  which  a  number  of 
competitors  appeared  before  the  judges,  and  claimed  the 
prize ;  and  sometimes  a  combatant,  by  dishonourable  man- 
agement, endeavoured  to  gain  the  victory.  The  candi- 
dates, who  were  rejected  on  sach  occasions  by  the  judge 
of  the  games,  as  not  having  fairly  merited  the  prize,  were 
called  by  the  Greeks  aJo«(/ioi,  or  disapproved,  and  which 
we  render  east  awof^  in  a  passage  already  quoted  firom 
Paul's  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians:  '*  But  I  keep  under 
my  body,  and  bring  it  into  subjection,  lest  that  by  any 
means,  when  I  have  preached  to  others,  I  myself  should  bie 
(tUoKiuof)  a  cast-away,^'  r^ected  by  the  Judge  of  all  theeuth, 
and  disappointed  of  my  expected  crown.— Paxton. 

Ver.  26.  I  therefore  so  run,  not  as  uncertainly ;  so 
fight  I,  not  as  one  that  beateth  the  air. 

In  order  to  attain  the  greater  agility  and  dexterity,  it 
was  usual  ibr  those  who  intended  to  box  in  the  gameji,  to 
exercise  their  aems  with  the  gauntlet  on,  when  they  had  no 
antagonist  nei^  them,  and  this  was  called  vrio/i«^ia,  in 
which  a  man  would  of  course  beat  the  air.  In  the  foot- 
race, the  runners,  of  whatever  number  they  were,  ranged 
themselves  in  a  line,  after  having  drawn  lots  for  their 
places.  While  they  waited  the  signal  to  start,  they  prae- 
tised,  by  way  of  prelude,  various  motions  to  awaken  their 
activity,  and  to  Keep  their  limbs  pliable,  and  in  a  right 
temper.  They  kept  themselves  breathing  by  small  leaps, 
and  making  little  excursions,  which  were  a  kind  of  trial 
of  their  speed  and  agility;  in  such  exercises,  they  might 
be  said  with  great  propriety  to  run  mneerUimlf.  towards 
no  particular  point,  and  with  no  direct  or  immediate  Tiew 
to  the  prize.  Botn  these  allusions  occur  in  the  declara- 
tion of  the  apostle :  "  I  therefore  so  run,  not  as  uncertain- 
ly ;  so  fight  I,  not  as  one  that  beateth  llic  4ir."<  He  did 
not  engage  in  his  Christian  course  as  one  doubtful  in  him- 
self whether,  in  pursuing  the  path  of  duty,  he  should  have 
the  honour  of  being  erownea  at  last  or  not;  as  they  are, 
who  know  that  one  only  receives  the  priae;  nor  aid  he 
exercise  himself  unto  godliness,  like  boxers  or  wrestlers, 
who  sometimes  fight  in  iest,  or  merely  to  prepare  for  the 
combat,  or  to  di^Uy  .their  strength  and  aguity,  iriiile  thay 
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had  BO  resistance  to  encounter,  no  enetnf  to  siibcKi^,  no 
reward  to  merit ;  bat  he  pressed  on.  fully  persuaded  that, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  he  should  obtain  an  incorruptible 
crown  from  the  hands  of  his  Redeemer. — Paxtom. 

Ver.  27.  Bat  I  keep  under  my  body,  and  hrmgit 
into  subjection :  lest  that  by  any  means,  when  I 
have  preached  to  othevs,  I  myself  should  he  a 
cast-away. 

See  on  ret,  25. 

Like  the  Grecian  combatants,  the  Christian  must  be 
wellborn — ^born,  "not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of  incorrupt- 
ible, bv  the  word  of  the  Lord,  which  liveth  and  abideth  tor 
ever ;''  he  must  be  free — "  a  citizen  with  the  saints,  and  of 
the  household  of  faith;"  he  must  "abstain  from  fleshly 
lusts,"  and  "  walk  in  all  the  statutes  and  commandmeuts  of 
the  Lord,  blameless."  Such  was  Paul;  and  in  this  man- 
ner be  endeavoured  to  act :  "  But  I  keep  under  my  body, 
and  bring  it  into  subjection :  lest  that  by  any  means,  when 
I  have  preached  lo  others,  I  myself  should  be  a  cast-away." 
The  latter  part  of  this  verse  Doddridge  renders,  "  Lest  after 
having  served  as  a  herald,  I  should  be  disapproved ;"  and 
says  in  a  note,  "  I  thought  it  of  importance  to  retain  the 

Erimitive  sense  of  these  gymnastic  expressions."  It  is  well 
nown  to  those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  original, 
that  the  word  «iif»^«£,  means  to  discharge  the  office  of  a 
herald,  whose  business  it  was  to  proclaim  the  conditions  of 
the  games,  and  display  the  prizes,  to  awaken  the  emulation 
and  resolution  of  tnose  who  were  to  contend  in  them.  But 
the  apostle  intimates,  that  there  was  this  peculiar  circum- 
stance attending  the  Christian  contest — that  the  person  who 
proclaimed  its  laws  and  rewards  to  others,  was  also  to  en- 
gage himself;  and  that  there  would  be  a  peculiar  infamy 
and  misery  in  his  miscarrying.  Aionftof^  which  we  render 
easl-away,  signifies  one  who  is  disapproved  by  the  judge  of 
the  games,  as  not  having  fairly  deserved  the  prize.-^AX- 

TON. 

CHAPTER  X. 

Ver.  25.  Whatsoever  is  sold  in  the  shambles,  that 
eat,  asking  no  questions  for  conscience'  sake : 
28.  BiU  if  any  roan  say  unto  you,  This  is  offer- 
ed  in  sacrifice  unto  idols,  eat  not  for  his  sake 
that  showed  it,  and  for  conscience'  sake :  for 
the  earth  i$  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereo£ 

These  verses  refer  to  articles  of  food  which  had  been 
presented  to  the  idols,  and  were  afterward  sent  to  the 
shambles  to  be  sold.  The  heathen  make  large  presents  to 
the  temples  of  grain,  fruit,  milk,  and  other  eatables,  and 
therefore  the  pHests  send  what  they  do  not  require  to  the 
market  to  be  sold.  The  fruit  called  plantain  (l»nana) 
may  be  known  as  having  been  offered  to  idols  by  having  a 
small  piece  pinched  off  one  end ;  and  the  other  articles  have 
generally  some  sififn  by  which  they  may  be  known.  It  is 
however  impossible  at  all  times  to  ascertain  the  fact,  and  I 
doubt  not  that  most  Englishmen  have  at  one  time  or  an- 
other eaten  tbinfl;s  which  have  been  offered  to  idols. 

The  apostle  is  yery  particular  in  his  directions  to  the 
Christian  converts,  (v.  97:)  **  If  any  of  them  that  belieye 
not  bid  you  to  a  feast,  and  je  be  disposed  to  go,  whatsoever 
Is  set  before  yon,  eat,  asking  no  questions  for  conscience' 
sake."  We  see  the  converts  were  not  forbidden  to  go  to  a 
feast, «.  c.  a  family,  not  a  religious  festival;  but  the  phrase, 
"  If  ye  be  disposed  to  go,"  shows  there  were  doubts  and  hes- 
itations as  to  whether  they  ought  to  gp.  The  moo^ent 
they  found  the  food  had  been  offered  to  idols  diey  were  to 
*  eat  not'* — Roberts. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

Ver.  5.  But  every  woman  that  prayeth  or  prophe- 
sieth  with  her  head  uncoveredC  dishonoureth 
her  head:  for  that  is  even  all  one  as  if  she 
were  shaven. 

It  is  stiH  enstonary  to  this  day  in  the  East,  when  3ron 
accidentiUy  meet  a  woman  in  her  house,  that  she  instently 
covers  herself  up,  and  even  runs  away,  and  will  not  appear 
beforea  man;  nay,  even  if  a  personlives  among  them  as  a 


physieiBn,  and  erenmally  has  Itw  aecew  to  tMr  roonus 
he  has  yet  great  tronble  to  get  a  sight  of  their  faces,  unress 
tbey  have  a  de£Bct  there;  nay,  he  can  scareely  ask  It  of 
them,  though  in  diseases  much  may  be  peroeived  and 
judged  of  by  the  countenance.  Now,  as  in  these  cottntries 
modesty  requires  that  women  should  cover  themselves, 
even  wheUiat  home,  before  all  men,  and  partienlarly- be- 
fore young  people,  it  would  have  been  extremely  improper, 
if,  when  speakmg  publicly  in  the  congregation,  they  had 
exposed  themadves  to  everybody's  view.— RoasjQCQtLsa.. 

Ver.  10.  For  this  cause  ought  the  woman  to  have 
power  on  her  head,  because  of  the  angels. 

The  head-dress  of  the  women  is  simple :  their  hair  is 
drawn  behind  the  head,  and  divided  into  several  tresses : 
the  beauty  of  this  head-dress  consists  in  the  thickness,  and 
in  the  length  of  these  tresses,  which  shouJd  lall  even  down 
to  the  heels,  in  default  of  which  tbey  lengthen  them  with 
tresses  of  silk.  The  ends  of  these  tresses  they  decorate 
with  pearls,  and  jewels,  or  ornaments  of  gold,  or  silver. 
The  head  is  covered  under  the  veil,  or  kerchief,  {couvre  chef,) 
only  by  the  end  of  a  small  bandeau,  shaped  into  a  triangle: 
this  bandeau,  which  is  of  various  colours,  is  thin  and  light. 
The  bandeletle  is  embroidered  by  the  needle,  or  covered 
with  jewellery,  according  to  the  quality  of^  the  wearer. 
This  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  ancient  tiara,  or  diadem,  of  the 

aueens  of  Persia ;  only  married  women  wear  it ;  and  it  is 
le  mark  by  which  it  is  known  that  they  are  under  subjec* 
tion,  (e^est  Id  la  marque  d  laquelle  on  reconnoit  qu*eUes  sont 
sous  pcissiNCfi— f0f0er.)  The  girls  have  little  caps,  instead 
of  this  kerchief,  or  tiara ;  they  wear  no  veil  at  home,  but. 
let  two  tresses  of  their  hair  tall  under  their  ciieela.  The 
caps  of  girls  of  superior  rank  are  tied  with  a  row  of  peari^ 
Girls  are  not  shot  up  in  Persia  till  they  attain  the  age  of 
six  or  seven  years ;  before  that  age  they  go  out  of  the  se- 
raglio, sometimes  with  their  father,  so  that  they  may  then 
be  seen.  I  have  seen  some  wonderfully  pretty.  They 
show  the  neck  and  bosom ;  and  more  beantifhl  cannot  be 
seen. — Chardin. 

The  wearing  of  a  veil  by  a  married  woman  was  a  token 
of  her  being  under  power.  The  Hebrew  name  of  the  veil 
signifies  dependence ;  great  importance  was  attached  to  this 
part  of  dress  in  the  East.  "All  the  women  of  Persia  are 
pleasantly  apparelled ;  when  they  are  abroad  in  the  streets, 
all,  both  rich  and  poor,  are  covered  with  a  great  veil,  or 
sheet  of  very  fine  white  cloth,  of  which  one  half,  like  a 
forehead  cloth,  comes  down  to  the  eyes,  and,  going  over 
the  head,  reaches  down  to  the  heels,  and  the  other  hidf 
muffles  im  the  face  below  the  eves,  and  being  fastened  with 
a  pin  to  tne  left  side  of  the  heao,  falls  down  to-  their  very 
shoes,  even  covering  their  hands^  with  which  they  hold  that 
cloth  by  the  two  sides,  so  that,  except  the  eyes,  they  are 
covered  all  over  with  it.  Within  doors  they  have  their 
fhoes  and  breasts  uncovered ;  but  the  Armenian  women,  in 
their  houses,  have  always  one  half  of  their  faces  covered 
with  a  cloth,  that  goes  athwart  their  noses,  and  hangs  over 
their  chins  and  breasts,  except  the  maids  of  that  nation, 
who,  within  doors,  cover  only  the  chin,  until  they  are  mar- 
ried."— Thevbnot. 

Ver.  14.  Doth  not  even  nature  itself  (each  you, 
that  if  a  man  have  long  hair  it  is  a  shame  unto 
him? 

See  on  1  Pet.  3. 3. 

Ver.  15.  But  if  a  woman  have  long  hair,  it  is  a 
glory  to  her:  for  her  hair  is  given  her  for  a 
covering. 

The  eastern  ladies  are  remarkable  for  the  length,  and 
the  great  number  of  the  tresses  of.  their  hair.  The  men 
there,  on  the  contrary,  wear  very  little  hair  on  their  h^ds. 
Lady  M.  W.  Montague  thus  speaks  concerning  the  hair 
of  the  women:  "  Theiir  hair  hangs  at  full  length  behind, 
divided  into  tresses,  braided  with  pearl  or  hbuid,  which 
is  alwa3rs  in  great  quantity.  I  never  saw  in  my  liie  so 
many  fine  heads  of  hair.  In  one  Mfs  I  have  co«inf  ed  one 
hundred  and  ten  of  Uiese  tresses,  all  namral ;  but  it  must  be 
owned  that  every  kind  of  beauty  is  more  common  heie 
than  with  usw"  The  moi  there,  on  the  contrary,  shave  all 
the  hair  off  their  h»f|H«.  cxoep^  one  lockj  and  these  that 
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wear  hair  an'  thought  effeminate.  Both  these  particulars  are 
mentioDied  by  Chardm,  who  says,  they  are  agreeable  to  the 
emstom  of  the  Eaiit :  the  men  are  shaved,  the  women  noar- 
ish  their  hair  with  ereat  fondness,  which  they  lengthen, 
by  tresses  and  tnfts  of  silk^  down  to  the  heels.  The  young 
men  who  wear  their  hair  m  the  East,  are  looked  upon  as 
effeminate  and  infamous.— H  knuwt, 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

Ver.  7.  And  even  things  without  life  giring  sound, 
whether  pipe  or  harp,  excepi  they  give  a  dis- 
tinction in  the  sounds,  how  shall  it  be  known 
what  is  piped  or  harped  ?  8.  For  if  the  trum- 
pet give  an  uncertain  sound,  who  shall  prepare 
hinuelfto  the  battle? 

The  words  of  St.  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  7,  will  appear  with 
the  greatest  energy,  if  we  consider  them  as  signiiying,  that 
for  want  of  a  due  distinction  of  sounds,  those  by  whom  a 
procession  according  to  the  usages  of  the  East  should  pass, 
might  be  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  they  should  join  them 
wiUi  expressions  of  ^n^ulation,  or  in  words  of  lamentation. 
Irwin  has  given  an  mstance  of  such  a  joining  in  the  latter 
ease,  where,  speaking  of  the  singing  in  a  funeral  procession, 
that  went  by  his  house,  he  says,  "  There  was  an  Arabian 
merchant  on  a  visit  to  us,  when  the  fhneral  went  by ;  and 
though  in  company  with  strangers,  he  was  not  ashamed  to 
run  to  the  window,  and  to  join  audibly  in  the  devotions  of  the 
train."  If  a  pipe  was  desiffned  to  regulate  the  expressions 
that  were  to  be  made  use  of,  if  it  gives  an  uncertain  sound, 
and  sometimes  seemed  to  announce  a  triumph  or  a  wed- 
ding, and  sometimes  a  procession  on  account  of  the  dead, 
how  should  a  bystander  know  how  to  behave  himself  1 
"  Even  things  without  life  give  sound,  whether  pipe  or 
harp;  except  they  give  a  distinction  in  the  sounds,  how 
shall  a  man  know  what  is  piped  or  harped  T'  How  shall  a 
man  know  what  the  music  is  designed  to  produce,  congrat- 
ulation, or  condolence  1  This  is  a  much  stronger  sense 
than  the  supposing,  if  the  sounds  were  irregular,  the  apostle 
meant  it  was  impossible  to  tell  what  dance  was  intended. 
In  truth,  such  an  explanation  would  not  well  agree  with 
::ie  extemporaneousness  of  eastern  dances,  for  the  hearer  of 
tiie  music  might  in  that  case  know  what  was  to  be  done, 
and  all  that  would  follow  from  it  would  be,  that  if  the  music 
was  irregular,  so  would  the  dance  be.-*-H*RMKR. 

CHAPTER  XV. 
Ver.  24.  Then  eometh  the  end,  when  he  shall 
haTe  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even 
the  Father :  when  he  shall  have  put  down  all 
rule,  and  all  authority,  and  power. 

If  the  opinion  of  the  eminent  critic,  Storr.  may  be  ad- 
mitted, that  the  kingdom  here  said  to  be  delivered  up  to 
the  Father  is  not  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  but  the  role  and 
dominion  of  all  adverse  powers — an  opinion  rendered  very 
probable  by  the  following  words :  "  when  he  shall  have  fmt 
dawn  (Or.  done  away,  wlished)  all  role  and  all  author- 
ity and  power,'*  and  ver.  S5,  "  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies 
nnder  his  feet''— then  is  the  passage  of  ioentical  import 
with  Rev.  zi.  15,  referring  to  precisely  the  same  penod : 
"  And  the  seventh  angel  sounded ;  and  there  were  great 
voices  in  heaven,  saying.  The  kingdoms  of  the  world  are 
become  the  kinadoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ ;  and 
he  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever."    It  is,  therefore,  we  con- 
ceive, but  a  peculiar  mode  of  denoting  the  transfer,  tke 
making  ever  of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  Arom  their  for- 
mer despotic  and  antichristian  rulers  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Jesus  Cnrist,  the  appointed  heir  and  head  of  all  things, 
whose  kingdom  is  to  be  everlasting.    If  this  interpretation 
be  correct,  we  are  prepared  to  advance  a  step  farther,  and 
suggest  that  the  phrase,  he  skaU  have  ddioered  up,  (Greek, 
Mmido,)  be  understood  as  an  instance  of  the  idiom  in  which 
the  vern  is  used  without  any  personal  nominative,  but  has 
reference  to  the  jmrpose  of  God  as  expressed  in  ike  scrijH 
Hi^es ;  so  Uiat  the  passage  may  be  read,  "  Then  eometh  tne 
end,  ft.  e.  not  the  close,  the  final  winding  up,  but  the  ]>er- 
£ect  development,  expansion,  completion,  consummation 
of  the  divine  plans,  in  resard  to  this  world,)  when  the  pro* 
ihahc  asnonncemeuti  of  the  scriptures  require  the  deliv* 


ering  op  (L  e.  the  making  over)  of  all  adverse  dominion 
into  the  hands  of  the  Messiah,  to  whose  supiemacy  we  are 
taught  to  expect  that  every  thing  wiU  finally  be  made  snb- 
jecL"— BuaH. 

Ver.  32.  If  after  the  manner  of  men  I  have  fought 
with  beasts  at  Ephesus,  what  advantageUi  it 
me,  if  the  dead  rise  not?  let  us  eat  and  drink ; 
for  to-morrow  we  die. 

The  barbarous  custom  of  making  men  combat  with 
wild  beasts  has  prevailed  in  the  East  down  to  the  most 
modem  times.  Jorgen  Andersen,  who  visited  the  states  of 
the  great  moeul  in  1646,  gives  an  account  in  his  Travels, 
of  such  a  combat  with  animals,  which  he  witnessed  at  Agra, 
the  residence  of  the  great  mogul.  His  description  afibrds 
a  lively  image  of  those  bloody  spectacles  in  which  ancient 
Rome  took  so  much  pleasure,  and  to  which  the  above 
words  of  the  apostle  refer.  Alamardan-Chan,  the  gov- 
ernor of  Cashmire,  who  sat  «mong  the  chans,  stoooup, 
and  exclaimed,  **It  is  the  will  and  desire  of  the  great 
mogul,  Schah  Choram,  that  if  there  are  any  valiant  he- 
roes who  will  show  their  bravery  by  combating  with  wild 
beasts,  armed  with  shield  and  sword,  let  them  come  for- 
ward :  if  they  conquer,  the  mogul  wilt  load  them  with 
great  fkvonr,  and  clothe  their  countenance  with  gladness." 
Upon  this  three  persons  advanced,  and  offered  to  under- 
take the  combat  Alamardan-Chan  again  cried  aloud, 
*'  None  should  have  any  other  weapon  than  a  shield  and  a 
sword,  and  whosoever  has  a  breastplate  under  his  clothes, 
should  lay  it  aside  and  fiffht  honourablv."  Hereupon  a 
powerflil  lion  was  let  into  the  ffarden,  and  one  of  the  three 
men  abovementioned  advanced  against  him ;  the  lion,  on 
seeing  his  enem]jr,  ran  violently  up  to  him;  the  man  how- 
ever defended  himself  bravely,  and  kept  off  the  lion  for  a 


the  latter,  seeing  his  life  in  danger,  took  with  his  left  hand 
his  Indian  dagger,  which  he  had  sticking  in  his  girdle, 
and  thrust  it  as  far  as  possible  into  the  lion's  mouth  ;  the 
lion  then  let  him  go ;  the  man  however  was  not  idle,  but 
cut  the  lion  almost  through  with  one  stroke,  and  after  that 
entirely  to  pieces.    Upon  this  victory,  the  common  people 
began  to  shoot,  and  call  out,  **  Thank  God.  he  has  con- 
quered."   But  the  mogul  said,  smiling,  to  this  conqueror, 
**  Thou  art  a  brave  warrior,  and  hast  fought  admirably ! 
But  did  I  not  command  tofignt  honourably  only  with  shidd 
and  sword  1    But,  like  a  thief,  thou  hast  stolen  the  life  of 
the  lion  with  thy  dagger."    And  immediately  he  ordered 
two  men  to  rip  up  his  oelly,  and  to  place  him  upon  an  ele- 
phant, and,  as  an  example  to  others,  to  lead  him  about, 
which  was  done  on  the  spot    Soon  aAer  a  tiger  was  let 
loose ;  against  which  a  tall,  powerful  man,  advanced  with 
an  air  of  defiance,  as  if  he  would  cut  the  tiger  up.    .The 
tiger,  however,  was  far  too  sagacious  and  active,  for,  in 
the  first  attack,  he  seized  the  combatant  \f  the  neck,  tore 
his  throat,  and  then  his  whole  body  in  pieces.    This  en- 
raged another  good  fellow,  but  little,  and  of  mean  appear- 
ance, from  whom  one  would  not  have  expected  it:  he 
rushed  forward  like  one  mad,  and  the  tiger  on  his  part 
undauntedly  flew  at  his  enemy ;  but  the  man  at  the  first 
attack  cut  off  his  two  forepaws.  so  that  he  fell,  and  the 
man  cut  his  body  to  pieces.    Upon  this  the  king  cried, 
"  What  is  your  name  1r  He  answered,  "My  name  is  Gey- 
by."    Soon  after  one  of  the  king's  servants  came  aod 
brought  him  a  piece  of  gold  brocade,  and  said,  "  Geyby, 
recenre  the  robe  of  honour  with  which  the  mogul  presents 
you."    He  took  the  garment  with  great  reverence,  kissed 
it  three  times,  pressing  it  each  time  to  his  eyes  and  breast, 
then  held  it  up,  and  u  silence  put  up  a  prayer  for  the 
health  of  the  mogul :  and  when  he  had  concluded  it,  he 
cried,  "  May  God  let  nim  become  as  great  as  Tamerlan^ 
Arom  whom  he  is  descended.    May  he  live  seven  hundred 
years,  and  his  house  continue  to  eternity  1"    Upon  this  be 
was  summoned  by  a  chamberlain  to  go  from  the  garden 
up  to  the  king,  and  when  he  came  to  the  entrance,  he  was 
received  by  two  chans,  who  condueted  him  between  them 
to  kiss  the  mogul's  feet    And  when  he  was  going  to  r^ 
tire,  the  kbig  said  to  him,  "  Praised  be  thou,  Geybv-Ohaa, 
for  thy  valiant  deeds,  and  this  namn  ahaU  thoo  uep  ta 
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eterni^.    I  am  your  gndmn  mMter,  and  thoa  ait  my  i      Ver.  22.  If  anyman  lore  nol  the  Lord  Jesus  Chikli 
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CHAPTER  XYL 

Ver.  9.  For  a  g^reat  door  and  efiectual  is  opeaed 
unto  me,  and  there  are  many  adversaries. 

The  chariot  races  were  the  most  renowned  of  all  the 
exercises  used  in  the  games  of  the  ancients,  and  those 
from  which  the  victors  derived  the  greatest  honour ;  bot 
the  writer  can  find  only  one  or  two  aUosions  to  them  in 
the  sacred  volomCi  and  those  involved  in  some  uncertainty. 
One  occurs  in  Paul's  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  where 
he  informs  them  of  his  great  success  in  collecting  a  church 
at  Ephesus:  "But  I  will  tarry  at  Ephesus  until  pente- 
cost;  for  a  great  door  and  effectual  is  opened  unto  me, 
and  there  are  many  adversaries.*'  The  inspired  writer, 
it  is  thought,  alludes  here  to  the  door  of  the  circus,  which 
was  opened  to  let  oat  the  chariots  when  the  races  were  to 
begin ;  and  by  the  word  avnaufispat^  which  is  translated  tu^ 
wruirieiy  but  which  Doddrid&e  renders  opposerSf  means 
the  same  with  antagonists,  with  whom  he  was  to  contend 
as  in  a  course.  This  opposition  rendered  his  presence 
more  necessary  to  preserve  those  that  wire  alreadv  con- 
verted, and  to  increase  the  nomber,  if  God  shoalu  bless 
his  ministry.  Accordingly  a  celebrated  church  was  planted 
at  Ephesus ;  and  so  far  as  we  can  learn  from  the  tenor  of 
his  epistle,  there  was  less  to  reprove  and  correct  among 
them  than  in  most  of  the  other  churches  to  which  he 
wrote. — ^Paxton. 


let  him  be  anathema,  maran-atfaa. 

The  expression  used  by  the  apostle, "  Let  him  be  amaiktmm^ 
wuurmHrMa,**  is  so  remarkable,  ihai  it  has  attracted  general 
notice.  It  is  usually  understood  to  be  a  Syriae  exclama- 
tion, sigLifying,  '*  I^et  him  be  accursed,  when  the  Lord 
comes.''^  b  ceitainly  was  not  now,  for  the  first  time,  used 
as  a  new  kind  of  cursing  by  the  apostle,  but  was  the  ap- 

Elication  of  a  current  inode  of  speech,  to  the  purpose  ne 
ad  in  contemplation.  Perhaps,  therefore,  bv  inspecting 
the  manners  or  the  East,  we  may  illustrate  the  import  or 
this  singular  passage :  the  nearest  approach  to  it  that  I  have 
been  able  to  discover,  is  in  the  following  extract  from  Mr. 
Bruce ;  and  though^  perhaps,  this  does  not  come  up  to  the 
full  power  of  the  apostle's  meanins;,  yet,  probably,  it  gives 
the  idea  which  was  commonly  attacned  to  the  phrase  nmcmg 
the  public.  Mr.  Bruce  haa  been  forced  by  a  pretended 
saint,  in  Egypt,  to  take  him  on  board  his  vessel,  as  if  to 
carry  him  to  a  certain  place — whereas  Idr.  B.  meant  no 
such  thing;  but,  having  set  him  on  shore  at  some  little  dis- 
tance from  whence  he  came.  '*  we  slacked  our  vessel  down 
the  stream  a  few  yards,  filling  our  sails  and  stretching 
away.  On  seeing  this,  our  saint  fell  into  a  desperate  pas- 
sion, cursing^blaspheming,  and  stamping  with  his  feet ;  at 
^  word  crying  '  Shar  Ullar  t'  t.  e.  '  Mat  God  SftNn, 


every 


AND  DO  juvncx  t'  This  appears  to  be  the  strongest  execra^ 
tion  this  passionate  Arab  could  use,  q,  d. '  To  punish  you 
adequately  is  out  of  my  power :  I  remit  you  to  the  ven- 
geance of  God.'  Is  not  this  the  import  of  asuUkema, 
roN'^tMaT"— Taylor  in  Calmbt. 


THE  SECOND  EPISTLE  OF  PAUL,  THE  APOSTLE, 

TO  THE  CORINTHIANS. 


CHAPTER  III. 
Ver.  1 1.  For  if  that  which  is  done  away  totu  glo- 
rioas,  much  qiore  that  which  remaineth  is  glo- 
rioua 


This  verse,  as  any  who  consults  the  original  will  see,  is 
undoubtedly  susceptible  of  a  much  improved  rendering. 
An  exact  translation  would  not  vary  essentially  from  the 
following: — *^  For  if  that  which  was  done  away,  (was  done 
away)  by  glory ;  much  more  that  which  remaineth,  (re- 
maineth) in  glory."  That  is,  since  that  which  was  done  away, 
was  done  away  by  means  of  a  greater  glory  and  splendour, 
then  certainly  that  which  remains  must  remain  glorious. 
The  reasoning  of  the  apostle  may  be  illustrated  thus :  If  the 
light  of  the  stars,  which  vanishes  at  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
was  done  away  by  the  superior  light  and  brightness  of  the 
sun ;  much  more  shall  the  light  of  the  sun,  having  thus 
eclipsed  that  of  the  stars,  remain  glorious.  So  since  the 
glory  of  the  gospel  has  availed  to  abolish  that  of  the  law. 
the  gospel  is  nerel^  evinced  to  be  superlatively  great,  ana 
•hat  of  the  law  will  never  be  able  to  c^qual  iL— Bush. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
Ver.  7.  But  we  have  thia  treasure  in  earthen  Tea- 
eels,  that  the  excellency  of  the  power  may  be 
of  Qod,  and  not  of  us. 

Cups  of  the  most  beautiful  appearance,  and  ornamented 
m  the  most  costly  manner,  are  lormed  out  of  the  nautilus. 
Such  drinking-vessels  are  frequent  in  China.  Perhaps  to 
such  bea'Uiful  vessels  as  these,  containing  the  most  costly 


lionor^  the  apostle  alludes  when  he  speaks  of  earthen  ves- 
sels, literally  vessels  made  of  sheU. — Borobb. 

In  a  Cingalese  pottery,  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  erathen 
vessels  for  hoarding  money  in.  They  are  nearly  round, 
and  in  size  something  less  than  the  two  fists.  They  have 
no  opening  but  a  small  hole,  like  that  in  a  till  to  slip  in  a 
coin ;  and  are  said  to  be  mostly  bought  up  by  children,  to 
hide  the  profit  of  their  play  in,'  and  other  such  sums.^ 
Calliwat. 

CHAPTER  VI. 
Ver.  14.  Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked  together  with 
unbelievers :  for  what  fellowship  hath  righte- 
ousness with  unrighteousness  ?  and  what  com- 
munion bath  light  with  darkness  9 

See  on  Deut  22. 10. 

CHAPTER  X. 
Ver.  14.  For  we  stretch  not  ourselves  beyond  om 
measure,  as  though  we  reached  not  unto  you ; 
for  we  are  come  as  far  as  to  you  also  in  preach^ 
ing  the  gospel  of  Christ 

Within  the  measure  and  determinate  limits  of  th^  sta- 
dium, the  athletae  were  bound  to  contend  for  thep.ize, 
which  they  forfeited  without  hope  of  recovery,  if  thej  de- 
viated ever  so  little  ttom  the  appointed  course.  In  alluMOn 
to  this  inviolable  arrangement,  the  apostle  tells  the  Corin- 
thians, "We  will  not  boast  of  things  without  our  measure, 
but  according  to  the  measure  of  the  rule  which  Go'  hath 
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Chav.  U«  12. 


^istiilmtBd  la  usy  a  meamm  lo  reach  even  unto  yoo.    For 

we  stretch  not  ourselves  beyond  our  measure,  as  though 
we  reached  not  unto  you ;  for  we  are  come  as  far  as  unto 
fw  also,  in  pceeching  the  gospel  of  Christ"  It  may  help 
'irgyy  much  lo  understand  this  and  the  foUowing  rerses,  if, 
with  Hammond,  we  consider  the  terms  used  in  them  nagm- 
Wi'irtffrf  In  this  yiew  of  them,  the  measure  of  the  rule  al- 
ludes to  the  path  marked  out,  and  hounded  by  a  white  line, 
for  racers  in  the  Isthmian  games,  celebrated  among  the 
Corinthians;  and  so  the  apostle  represents  his  works  in 
preaching  the  gospel  as  his  spiritual  race,  and  the  province 
to  which  be  was  appointee  as  tbe  compass  or  stage  of 

frotmd,  which  God  had  distributed  or  measured  out  for 
im  Co  run  in.  Accordingly,  "  to  boast  without  his  meas- 
ure,**  and  to  stretch  himself  bcrjrond  his  measure,  refer  to 
ODe  that  ran  beyond  or  out  of  his  line.  "  We  are  come  as 
ihr  aaio  you,"  alludes  to  him  that  came  foremost  to  the  goal ; 
and  **  in  another  man's  line,"  signifies  in  the  prorince  that 
was  marked  out  for  somebody  else,  in  allusion  to  the  line 
hy  which  the  race  was  bounded,  each  of  the  racers  having 
ihe  path  which  he  ought  to  run  chalked  out  to  him.  and  if 
one  stepped  over  into  the  other's  path  he  extended  himself 
oyer  his  liner— Paxton. 

CHAPTER  XI. 
Ver.  19.  For  ye  suffer  fools  gladly,  seeing  ye 
f  ourselves  are  wise. 

The  Orientals  pay  a  particular  respect  to  lunatics. 
••  The  Arabs,"  says  Poiret,  "  show  a  kind  of  reverence  to 
lunatics  according  to  the  principles  of  their  religion.  They 
look  upon  them  as  saints,  as  bemgs  endowed  with  peculiar 
privileges,  and  fayoured  by  Heaven.  I  met  such  a  man  in 
the  duar  (yillages  of  the  Bedouin  Arahs)  of  Ali  Bey.  He 
was  quite  naked,  went  into  all  the  tents,  and  showed  himself 
to  the  women,  without  the  men  being  offended  at  it.  It 
would  he  considered  as  a  criminal  action  to  send  away 
such  a  man,  or  to  treat  him  ill.  He  could  eat  where  he 
pleased ;  nothing  was  denied  him.  Ali  Bey  himself  bore 
nis  freedoms  and  importunities  with  a  degree  of  indulgence 
that  astonished  me."  Lempriere  says,  that  in  Morocco  in- 
sane persons  form  a  peculiar  class,  of  saints.  -  The  Moora^ 
be^eT•  tfiat  such  men  are  under  the  espeeial  protection  of 
God.  They  consequently  find  .everywhere  compassion 
and  support  To  treat  their  excesises  wild  rigour  is  thought 
to  be  as  criminal  as  to  lay  hands  on  the  person  of  the  em- 
peror. The  consequence  of  this  ill-juaged  humanity  is, 
that  worthless  yagahonds  feign  lunacy,  and  commit  the 
neatest  crimes,  no  one  venturing  to  hinder  them.  A 
lUMtic  of  this  description  went  about  without  restraint  in 
Morocco,  who,  under  the  appearance  of  being  immersed  in 
his  devotions,  strangled  with  his  rosary  several  persons 
who  came  too  near  him.  Stephen  Schultz  relates  a  story 
of  a  Franciscan  monk,  who,  being  pursued  by  the  populace 
,in  the  streets  of  Alexandria,  saved  himself  by  feigning 
madness,  dancing  and  playing  strange  antics,  so  that  he 
not  only  escaped  the  shower  of  stones  that  threatened  his 
life,  but  was  treated  with  the  greatest  respect.  CEdmann 
applies'  these  observations  to  illustrate  tne  words  of  the 
apostle  in  the  above  passage.  Paal's  adversaries  in  Co- 
^inth|  endeavoured  to  lessen  the  reputation  he  enjoyed,  by 
extolling  their  own  merits.  He  therefore  found  it  neces- 
sary to  compare  his  merits  with  those  which  these  people 
assumed,  such  self-praise  he  declares  to  be  folly :  but  as 
it  was  extorted  from  htm,  he  requests  them  to  judge  favour- 
ably, or  at  least  to  grant  him  the  indulgence  which  they 
afford  to  a  man  whose  mental  faculties  were  deranged. 
"  You  are  accustomed,"  says  he^ "  to  treat  mental  weakness 
with  indulgence,  to  give  proof  of  your  own  understanding. 
Ton  disregard  it,  when  such  an  idiot  in  his  ma(hiess  treats 

Sou  as  slaves,  constimes  what  is  yours,  or  appropriates  to 
imself  what  belongs  to  you ;  or  is  proud  and  fancies  him- 
self above  you ;  nay,  even  if  he  suikes  you  in  the  face. 
This  indulgence  you  will  not  refttse  me,  now  that  I  have 
been  compelled  K>  be  guilty  of  the  weakness  of  speaking  in 
my  own  praise." 

The  abDve  account  of  the  opinion  entertained  of  Innatics 
•.y  the  Orientals,  serves  to  illustrate  what  is  said  of  David. 
1  Sam.  xxi.  10,  when,  to  escape  the  pursuit  of  Saul,  he  flea 
to  Achish,  king  of  the  Philistines,  but  was  discovered ;  then 
he  feigned  himself  mad,  and  thus  saved  his  lite.— Rosem- 


GHAPTER  XII 
Ver.  2.  I  knew  a  man  in  Chri$t  above  fouiteen 
years  ago,  (nrhe^bec  in.tba.  body,  I  cannot  tell : 
or  whether  otit  of  the  body,  I  paonot  ti^ll :  God 
knpweth ;)  such  a  one  caught  up  to  the.  third 
heaven. 

Macknight  says, "  That  the  apostle  speaks  of  himself  here 
is  evident  from  verses  6  and  7."  This  is  the  eastern  waj 
in  which  a  man  modesUf  speaks  of  himself.  Has  an  indi- 
vidual performed  a  great  exploit  which  he  does  not  like  to 
mention  in  plain  terms  as  having  been  done  by  himself,  he 
simply  says,  in  relating  the  affair,  "  I  know  the  man  who 
did  it."  Ndi^-arevain,  i.  e.  I  know.  Do  people  express 
their  pleasure  or  surprise  in  tbe  presence  of  a  person  at 
some  work  which  has  been  accompH^hed  by  himself,  and 
should  they  inquire,  "  who  is  tbe  man,"  he  will  say,  "  I 
know  him:"  he  will  not  say  he  is  the  man,  because  itome 
would  perhaps  not  be  dis^posed  to  believe  him ;  and  the 
slight  iniimaiion  conveyed  in  the  terms^  J  know  hiwi^  Is  Quite 
sufficient  to  convince  others  he  is  the  iortunate  individual. 
Should  a  person  receive  a  favour  from  an  unknown  hand, 
he  will  make  many  inquiries ;  and  when  he  thinks  he  has 
found  him  out;  he  will  go  to  him  and  talk  on  the  subject, 
and  then,  should  he  be  right,  the  individual  will  sav,  "  I 
know  him."  But  in  this  way  also  the  people  praise  them- 
selves, by  saying,  "  I  know  a  man  who  performed  such  a 
penance:  I  am  acquainted  with  one  who  gave  such  gifts 
to  the  temples:  I  know  one  who  performed  an  extraor- 
dinary fast,  or  went  on  such  a  dangerous  pilgrimage."— 
Roberts. 

Ver.  7.  And  lest  I  should  be  exalted  above  meas- 
ure through  the  abundance  of  the  revelations, 
there  was  given  to  me  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  the 
messenger  of  Satan  to  bufict  me,  lest  I  should 
be  exalted  above  measurei 

The  following  communication  from  a  Mr.  Stephen,  in 
a  letter  to  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  presents  an  interpretation 
of  this  passage,  so  highly  ingenious  and  plausible,  that  it  is 
well  entitled  to  a  place  in  tbe  present  work : — 
'  "  When  are  we  to  have  our  new  or  improved  views  of  St 
Paul  1  With  such  a  subject,  and  such  an  artist,  we  may 
reasonably  be  impatient  lor  the  exhibition.  Does  it  fail 
within  the  plan  or  general  character  of  the  work  to  notice 
the  thorn  in  the  fiesh,  the  messenger  of  Satan,  and  to  give 
any  conjecture  as  to  the  inftrmlty  alluded  to  1  I  have  an 
interpretation  of  this,  which,  as  far  as  m^  reading,  or  that 
of  Wi1berforce*s  and  some  others,  goes,  is  origlDal^  and  yet 
it  is  admitted  by  them  to  be  as  probable,  or  more  So,  than 
any  other  of  the  many  conjectures  they  have  seen.  For 
my  own  part,  I  hold  it  almost  demonstrably  the  true  solu- 
tion. 8t  Paul's  infirmity  was  one  well  known  in  hot 
climates,  a  chronical  ophthalmia.  Hence  he  was  what  Is 
called  AlMT-eysd,  and  was  often,  perhaps,  obliged  to  wear  a 
shade.  It  made  his  personal  presence  mean,  it  was  a  visi- 
ble infirmity  in  his  flesh,  it  hindered  his  usefulness,  and 
therefore  he  Usongfat  the  Lord  anxiously  that  it  might  de- 
part from  him :  but  was  answered,  *  My  pace  is  sufficient 
tor  thee.'  It  made  it  for  the  most  part  pamful  and  difficult 
for  him  to  write.  Hence  he  generally  employed  an  aman- 
uensis, and  rea^arded  it  as  a  great  matter  when  he  used  his 
own  pen.  *  You  see  how  long  a  letter  I  have  written  to 
you  with  mine  own  hand.'—*  The  salutation  of  me,  Paul, 
written  with  mine  own  hand.'  It  Is  thought  that  he  might 
abstain  Arom  writing  to  save  his  strength  or  time;  why 
then  did  he  work  at  tent-making  1  A  man  who  maintained 
himself  by  that  sedentary  labour,  might  as  well  have  been 
at  his  desK,  for  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  wages  of  a  jour- 
nejrman  tent-maker  were  greater  than  those,  of  an  aman- 
ueosis.  It  exposed  him  to  contempt  and  derision  among 
strangers,  and  therefore  be  gives  praise  to  the  Galatians, 
that  when  he  preached  the  gospel  to  rhemat  the  first  through 
infirmity  of  the  fiesh,  his  temptation,  which  was  in  *  hii 
flesh,  they  de^sed  not'  That  the  infirmity  was  of  a  bodi- 
ly kind  seems  to  me  quite  indisputable.  Doddridge,  and  a« 
the  b^t  commentators,  take  that  aside.  It  is  uierally  so 
described  *,  and  the  calling  it  a  *  messenger  of  Satan'  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  its  being  a  bodily  disease.    Sataa, 
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la  fifty  placeiL  I:  represented  83  the  immediate  author  of 
corporal  defects  and  maladies.  The  passages  cited  show 
it  was  something  visible  to  others.  How  coald  a  temptation 
to  a  particular  sin  be  so  nnless  it  was  complied  witnl  It 
would  be  derogatory  to  the  character  of  toe  apostle,  and 
even  of  an  Antinomian  tendency,  to  suppose  this  to  have 
beeQ  the  case.  ^%h  G^atians  fi^^to  o4ve  despised  him, 
if  in  preaching  the  gospel  he  had  exhibited  before  them  the 
strength  of  a  temptation  by  the  commission  af  o|)en  ^. 
They  would  have  deserved  no  praise  for  not  despising,  but 
the  reverse :— i.  e.  for  not  despising  the  temptation,  if  but 
for  the  visible  sin,  which  was  its  evidence.  In  ehert,  I 
am  astonished  how  manv  pious  and  judicious  commenta- 
tors should  thinlc  this  'thorn  in  the  flesh' a  thorn  in  the 
eonscience. 

"  If  it  was  bodily,  it  was  also  some  bodily  infirmity  of  an 
unsightly  appearance^  making  hi?  'ferjon*  or  aspect 
'mean,'  and  exposing  him  to  contempt.  How  shall  we 
find  a  more  prooabie  ihjrpotbesis  to  suit  those  and  the  other 
precouceptions  1  He  was  not  lame-^ witness  his  great  bodily 
activity.  / 

"  Doddridge  supposes  that  the  view  he  had  of  celestial 
glories  might  have  effected  his  nervous  system,  so  as  to 
occasion  stammering  in  his  speech,  and  some  ridiculous 
distortion  In  his  countenance.  (Exposition,  2  Cor.  xii.  7.) 
But  it  is  at  least  equally  probable  that  those  heavenly  vis- 
ions, or  the  supernatural  light  which  blinded  him  at  his 
conv!srsion,  mi^ht  have  left  a  weakness  and  disease  in  the 
organs  immediately  affected.  It  is  notorious,  that  after  a 
severe  inflammation  in  the  eyes,  they  are  extremely  liable 
for  a  long  time,  or  through  life,  to  a  return  of  the  complaint. 
It  may  be  even  presumed  from  analogy,  that  unless  the 
miracle  which  restored  Paul  to  sight  removed  also  a  na- 
tural secondary  effect  of  the  temporary  injury  the  organs 
had  received,  there  must  have  been  a  predisposition  siner- 
ward  to  the  complaint  which  I  suppose  him  to  have  had. 
Kow  thai  frugality  in  the  use  of  means  which  has  been 
oteerved  even  in  the  miraculous  works  of Gk)d,  maybe 
supposed  to  have  permitted  that  predisposition  to  remain,  it 
bemg  designed  tnat  the  apostle,  for  his  humiliation  and 
the  exercise  of  his  faith  and  patience,  should  have  a  per- 
manent infirmity  of  the  flesh  to  struggle  with  in  future 
life. 

*'  The  choice  of  the  metaphor  by  which  8t.  Paul  describes 
bis  infirmity,  also  weighs  much  with  me ;  indeed  it  first 
excited  my  conjecture.  The  pain  of  ophthalmia,  when 
severe,  exactly  resembles  the  prick  of  a  thorn  or  pin.  I 
once  had  it  very  severely  indeed  in  the  West  Indies.  It 
made  me  blind  in  a  manner  for  about  thrjce  weeks,  and 
during  that  tiifie,  if  a  ray  of  light  by  any  means  broke  into 
my  darkened  chamber,  it  was  like  a  thorn  or  pin  run  into 
my  eye,  and  so  I  often  described  it.  I  felt  also  -the  sabs^- 
quent  effect  for  years,  which  I  suppose  to  have  been  ex« 
perienced  by  St.  Paul, — a  predisposition  to  inflammation  in 
the  eyes,  wnich  extreme  care  and  timely  applications  pre- 
vented from  recurring. 


"  I  see  a  farther  possible  source  of  this  idea  in  his  mind,  JB 
the  fact  that  thorns  in  the  eyes  are  figurativelv  used  in  dif« 
ferent  parts  of  scripture  to  signify  troubles  ana  temptations, 
(see  Numbers  xxxiii.  55,  and  Jfoshua  xxiii.  13.)  Now  il 
this  metaphor  had  an  affinity  with  the  actual  bodily  sensa- 
tions of  the  apostle,  it  was  natural  he  should  think  of  and 
tfse  it ;  but*  as  natural  that  he  shoulfi  vsiy  it  into  ^e  more 
general  term  Jlesh,  that  he  might  not  confound  the  pro- 
^r  wilh  the  metaphorical  sense,  and  be  understooa  to 
mean  that  a  thorn  actually  thrust  into  his  eye  had  produced 
the  disease. 

-  "Thismaybethougljkperhaps  too  refined.  But  the  strong- 
est argument  of  all  remains,  and  appears  to  me  nearly,  if  not 
^niie,  decisive.  It  rests  upon  (jhilatians  iv.  15.  After  prais- 
ing them  in  the  preceding  verse  fbr  not  despising  his  fiesh- 
ly  infinnity,  (whatever  that  was,)  he  hsre  silbjo9i3|  /  bear 
you  record^  thai  if  it  lufd  been  poisibie^  ye  wpvld  have  plucked 
out  your  ovm  eyes,  and  have  given  them  to  me.  How  natural 
this  context  on  my  hypothesis!  How  little  so  on  any 
other  1  Was  it  a  moral  infirmity,  a  tempcacion  shown  by 
its  fruits  %  It  might  then  have  patrdiin^  it  might  have  char- 
itable and  respectful  indvleenu^  in  consideration  of  the 
great  and  eood  qualities  which  were  seen  in  the  same 
character  {  out  it  could  not  give  rise  to  such  glowing  auc- 
tion, such  ardour  of  sympathetic  kindness,  as  these  ^fords 
import.  Again,  was  it  a  bodily  infirmity  affecting  some 
other  member  than  the  eyesi  how  extremely  unnatural 
this  expression  of  the  sympathy  which  it  produced.  Let  us 
take,  lor  instance,  Doddridge s  conjecture,  'You  saw  my 
paralytic  distortions  in  my  mmdh  and  cheeks^  you  heard  my 
stammering  toMiM,  when  I  first  preached  the  gospel  to  you ; 
but  you  despised  not  those  infirmities.  On  the  contrary, 
you  would,  if  it  had  been  possible,  have  plucked  out  your 
own  eyes  and  given  them  to  me.^  Suppose  lameness,  or 
some  sharp  internal  disease,  (as  others  have  supposed,  not- 
withstandin|[  the  visible  character  of  the  infirmity,)  ahd  the 
incongruity  is  not  much,  if  at  all,  less.  But  if  the  apostle 
was  speakmg  of  his  diseased  eyes,  which  made  his  aspect 
unsightly,  and  prevented  perhaps  much  of  the  natural  ef- 
fect of  his  preaching,  to  which  they  nevertheless  respects 
fully  listened,  and  with  affectibnate  sympathy  did  all  they 
could  for  his  comfort  and  relief,  how  natural,  how  appro- 
priate this  grateful  close  of  the  encomium!  Such  was 
your  geaeroas^iuid  tender  svmpathy,  that  I  verily  believe 
if  you  could  have  removed  those  sufferings  of  mine,  and 
that  obstacle  to  my  more  perfect  usefulness,  by  taking  the 
infirmity  in  my  stead,  by  plucking  out  your  own  sound 
eyes,  and  transferring  them  to  my  use,  you  would  have 
been  willing  to  do  so.  ,  . 

"  If  parental  fondness  tor  a  supposed  discoveiy  oTmjt  own 
does  not  deceive  me,  these  reasons,  when  taken  together, 
ai^  nearly  conclusive.  The  point  to  be  sure,  after  all,  is 
of  no  ereat  importance ;  but  if  Mrs.  H.  More  thmks  it  worth 
her  while  to  notice  the  guesses  on  this  subject  at  all,  here 
is  what  I  suppoto  to  be  a  new  one,  for  her  considers  tion.*' 
(Memoirs  oi  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  vol.  ii  p.  tSl)-  B 
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CHAPTER  IL 
▼er.  9.  And  when  James,  Cephaa,  and  John,  who 
seemed  to  be  pillars,  perceived  the  gmce  that 
was  given  unto  me,  they  gave  to  me  and  Bar- 
nabas the  right  hands  of  fellowship ;  that  we 
should  go  unto  the  heathen,  and  they  unto  the 
circumcision. 

'*  Pfllars,"  i.  €.  "  the  principal  supporters  and  defenders 
of  the  gospel."  It  is  said  of  those  who  have  done  much  to 
support  a  temple,  or  who  are  zealous  in  its  religioos  cer»> 
monies, "  They  are  the  pillars  of  black  stone  belonging  to 
the  temple."— RoBBRTt. 

CHAPTER  IIL 
Vet,  24.  Wherefore  the  law  was  our  schoolmas- 
ter to  bring  us  unto  Christ,  that  we  might  be 
justified  .by  fiiith. 

The  Hindoos  have  some  books  which  they  call  school- 
master, €M.«lnyaii,  or  rather  sekodmaster-bifok,  meaning,  they 
will  teach  iirience  withoat  the  help  of  a  master.  When  a 
man  who  was  formerly  in  poverty  has  learned  how  to  pro- 


cure a  comfortable  living,  he  says, "  Ah  I  my  ad vernty 
my  iuuker  /  it  has  gmded  me  into  this."— Ronan. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
Ver.  15.  Where  is  then  the  blessedness  ye  spake 
of?  for  I  bear  you  record,  that  if  it  had  beem 
possible,  ye  would  have  plucked  out  your  own 
eyes,  and  have  given  them  to  me. 

"  Ah  I  how  great  wss  her  love  for  him :  had  he  asked  her, 
she  would  have  given  him  her  own  eyes."  '*  Dearer,  deaiet 
than  my  own  eyes.* — Roberts. 

CHAPTER  VL 
Ver.  7.  Be  not  deceived;  God  is  not  mocked: 
for  whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also 
reap. 

The  Tamtil  proveib  on  this  soMect  is,  "mrtHrMruppdm^^ 
L  e.  he  resps  wnat  he  sowed.  '*  Ah !  the  wretch,  he  east  a 
cruelties,  and  is  now  reaping  them."  "Yes,  yes,  he  has  a 
large  harvest ;  his  lies  have  produced  fruit."  **  Go,  go  to 
thy  harvest,  fiend."— Rosirtb. 
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CHAPTER  n. 
Vet.  14.  For  he  is  our  peace,  who  hath  made 
both  one,  and  hath  broken  down  the  middle 
wall  of  partition  between  us, 

filome  think  that  this  refers  to  the  ancient  manner  of  living 
among  the  Gkntiles,  who  always  endeavoured  to  reside  in 
some  place  by  themselves,  and  to  have  a  river  or  a  wall 
between  them  and  their  heathen  neighbours.  Some  others 
refer  it  to  that  partition-wall  in  the  temple,  which  separated 
the  court  of  the  Gkntiles  from  that  into  which  the  Jews 
entered,  and  on  which  was  written,  that  no  alien  might 
go  into  it,  it  being,  says  Josephus,  a  sanction  of  Antioehus, 
that  no  foreigner  should  enter  within  the  enclosure  of  the 
temple. — ^BnaDsa.  * 

CHAPTER  nr. 

Ver.  8.  Wherefore  he  saith.  When  he  ascended 
up  on  high,  he  led  captivity  captive,  and  gave 
gifts  unto  men. 

The  highest  military  honour  which  could  be  obtained  ia 
the  Roman  state,  was  a  triumph,  or  solemn  procession,  in 
which  a  victorious  general  ana  his  army  advanced  through 
the  city,  to  the  eapitoL    He  set  out  firom  the  Campus  Mar- 


tins, and  proceeded  along  the  Via  Triumphalis,  and  from 
thence  through  the  most  public  places  of  the  city.  The 
streets  were  strewed  with  flowers,  and  the  altars  smoked 
with  incense.  First  went  a  numerous  band  of  music,  sing- 
ing and  playing  triumphal  songs ;  next  were  led  the  oxen 
to  be  sacrificed,  having  Uieir  horns  gilt,  and  their  beads 
adorned  with  fillets  and  garlands ;  then  in  carriages  were 
brought  the  spoils  taken  from  the  enemy;  also  golden 
crowns  sent  bv  the  allied  and  tributary  sutes.  The  titles 
of  the  vanquisoed  nations  were  inscribea  on  wooden  frames ; 
and  images  or  representations  of  the  conquered  countries 
and  cities  were  exhibited.  The  captive  leaders  followed 
in  chains,  with  their  children  and  attendants ;  after  the  cap- 
tives came  the  lictors,  having  their  faces  wreathed  with 
laurel,  followed  by  a  great  company  of  musicians  and  dan- 
cers, dr«»ed  like  satyrs,  and  weeing  crowns  of  gold ;  ia 
Uie  midst  of  whom  was  a  pantomime,  clothed  in  a  female 
^ib,  whose  business  it  was,  with  his  looks  and  gestures,  to 
msnlt  the  vanquished ;  a  long  train  of  persons  followed, 
carrying  perfumes ;  after  them  came  the  general,  dressed  in 

Eurple,  embroidereid  with  gold,  with  a  crown  of  laurel  oa 
is  head,  a  branch  of-  laurel  in  his  right  hand,  and  in  his 
left  an  ivory  sceptre,  with  an  eagle  on  the  top,  his  ftce 
painted  with  vermilion,  and  a  golden  ball  han^ng  from  his 
neck  on  his  breast;  he  stood  upright  in  a  ailded  chariol, 
adorned  with  ivory,  and  drawn  by  four  white  horses^  aft* 
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tended  by  his  relations,  and  a  great  crowd  of  citizens,  all 
in  white.  His  children  rode  in  the  chariot  alonff  with  him, 
His  lieatenants  and  military  tribones  commonly  oy  his  side. 
After  the  general  followed  the  consuls  and  senators  on  foot; 
the  whole  procession  was  closed  btr  the  yictorions  army 
drawn  up  m  order,  crowned  with  lanreL  and  decorated 
with  the  gifts  which  they  had  received  for  their  valour, 
singing  their  own  and  their  general's  praises.    The  trium- 

Ehal  procession  was  not  confined  to  the  Romans;  the  Greeks 
ad  a  similar  custom,  for  the  conquerors  used  to  make  a 
procession  through  the  middle  of  their  city,  crowned  with 
garlands,  repeating  hymns  and  songs,  and  brandishing  their 
spears ;  the  captives  followed  in  chains,  and  all  their  spoils 
were  exposed  to  public  view. 

The  great  apostle  of  the  Gtentiles  alludes  to  these  splen- 
did triumphal  scenes^  in  his  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  wnere 
he  mentions  the  glorious  ascension  of  his  Redeemer  into 
heaven :  **  When  he  ascended  up  on  high,  he  led  captivity 
captive^  and  rave  gifts  unto  men.''  These  words  are  a  quo- 
tation from  the  sixty- eighth  Psalm,  where  David,  in  Spirit, 
describes  the  ascension  of  Messiah,  in  very  glowing  col- 
ours: "The  chariots  of  Qod  are  twenty  thousand,  even 
thousands  of  angels;  the  Lord  is  amone  tbenii  as  in  Sinai, 
in  the  holy  place.  Thou  hast  ascended  on  high,  thou  hast 
led  captivity  captive,"  or  an  immense  number  of  captives ; 
"  thou  hast  received  gifts  for  men,  yea,  for  the  r»ellious 
also;  that  the  Lord  God  might  dwell  amon^  them.  Bless- 
ed be  the  Lord,  who  daily  loadeth  us  with  hi5  benefits,  even 
the  Qod  of  our  salvation;  Selah."  Knowing  the  deep  im- 
pression which  such  an  allusion  is  calculate  to  make  on 
the  mind  of  a  people  familiarly  acquainted  with  triumphal 
scenes,  the.  apostle  returns  to  it  in  his  epistle  to  the  Colos* 
sians,  which  was  written  about  the  same  time:  '*  Having 
spoiled  priocipalities  and  powers,  he  made  a  show  of  them 
openlv,  triumphing  over  them  m  it."  After  obtaining  a 
complete  victory  over  all  his  enemies,  he  ascended  in  splen- 
dour and  triumph  into  his  Father's  presence  on  the  clouds 
of  heaven,  the  cnariots  of  the  Most  High,  thousands  of  holf 
angels  attending  in  his  train ;  he  led  the  devil  and  all  his 
angels,  together  with  sin,  the  world,  and  death,  as  his  spoils 
of  war,  and  captives  in  chains,  and  exposed  them  to  open 
contempt  and  sname,  in  the  view  of  all  his  angelic  attend- 
ants, triumphing  like  a  glorious  conqueror  over  them,  in 
virtue  of  his  cross,  upon  which  he  made  complete  satisfac- 
tion for  sin,  and  by  his  own  strength,  without  the  assistance 
of  any  creature,  destroyed  him  that  had  the  power  of  death, 
that  is,  the  devil.  And  as  mighty  princes  are  accustomed 
to  scatter  largesses  among  the  people,  and  reward  their 
companions  in  arms  with  a  liberal  hand,  when,  laden  with 
the  s|)oIls  of  vanquished  nations,  they  returned  in  triumph 
to  their  capital;  so  the  Conoueror  or  death  and  hell,  when 
he  ascended  far  above  all  neavens,  and  sat  down  in  the 
midst  of  the  throne,,  shed  forth  in  vast  abundance  the 
choicest  blessings  of  the  Spirit  upon  people  of  every  tongue 
and  of  every  nation. — Pixton. 

Yer.  26.  Be  ye  angry  and  sin  not ;  let  not  the  sun 
go  down  upon  your  wrath. 

One  of  the  apartments  in  the  houses  of  some  rich  men  is 
appropriated  to  a  very  curious  purpose,  viz.  when  any  mem- 
bers of  the  family  are  angiy,  they  shut  themselves  tip  in 
this  room,  called  Icrodhag^ru,  the'roomof  aneer,  or  oi  the 
angry.  When  anv  individual  is  gone  into  tnis  room,  the 
master  of  the  family  goes  and  persuades  him  or  her  lo  come 
oat    (Ward's  View  of  the  Hmdoos.)— BuaiMau 

CHAPTER  VI. 
Ver.  14.  Stand,  therefore,  having  your  loins  girt 
about  with  truth,  and  having  on  the  breast- 
plate of  righteousness. 

The  breastplate  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  sacred 
volume.  It  was  properly  a  half  corslet,  de  fending  the  breast, 
as  its  name  imports,  but  leaving  the  back  exp^ed  to  the 
enemy.  Breastplates  were  not  always  formed  or  the  same 
materials :  some  were  made  of  line  or  hemp  twisted  into 
small  cms,  and  close  set  together ;  but  these  were  more 
frequently  used  in  hunting  than  in  war.  The  most  ap- 
jyroved  breastplates  were  made  of  brass,  iron,  or  other  met- 
als, which  were  sometimes  so  admirably  hardened  as  to 
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resist  the  greatest  force.  Plotarch  reports,  that  Zoilns,  an 
artificer,  oAving  made  a  present  of  two  iron  br^andines  to 
Demetrius  Polioreetes,  for  an  experiment  of  their  hardness, 
caused  an  arrow  to  be  shot  out  of  an  engine  called  cata* 
pulta,  placed  about  twenty-six  paces  off,  which  was  so  fai 
mm  piercing  the  iron,  tliat  it  scarcely  rased  or  made  the 
least  impression  upon  it.  These  fiicts  may  serve  to  display 
rae  inestimable  value  of  "  the  breastplate  of  righteousness/' 
which  the  apostle  recommends  to  the  hearers  of  the  gospel  * 
a  piece  of  spiritual  armour  which  the  fiery  darts  of  the  devi! 
cannot  pierce.  The  scales  of  brass,  which  composed  the 
breastplate  of  the  ancient  warrior,  often  reflected  the  li^t 
so  as  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  his  antagonist,  and  strike  him 
with  terror. 

The  military  girdle  was  another  piece  of  defensive  ar- 
mour; itsurroimded  the  other  accoutrements;  the  sword 
was  suspended  in  it,  as  in  modem  times  in  the  soldier's 
belt;  and  it  was  necessary  togird  the  clothes  and  armour 
of  the  combatant  together.  This  was  so  essential  to  a  war* 
rior,  that  among  the  Greeks,  ^tovwcBw,  to  gird,  came  to  be  a 
ffeneral  name  for  putting  on  armour.  Homer  thus  intro> 
duces  Agamemnon  commanding  the  Grecians  to  arm : 

ArfdAic  U$mm»^  tit  ^wnnaBu  vnayt^.'^Biad^  lib.  ix. 

"  Atrides  strait  commands  them  all  to  arm,  or  gird  them- 
selves." We  learn  from  Plutarch,  that  the  Romans  had 
the  same  custom ;  and  it  prevailed  also  among  the  Persians, 
for  Herodotus  relates,  that  Xerxes  having  reached  Abdera, 
when  he  fled  from  Athens,  and  thinking  himself  out  oi 
danger,  X«ciy  rn*  (w^vy,  loosed  his  girdle,  that  is,  put  off"  his 
armour.  The  same  phrases  occur  in  many  parts  of  the  sa* 
cred  volume,  the  military  belt  being  not  less  necessary  to  the 
Hebrew  soldier,  on  account  of  his  loose  and  flowing  dress. 
To  gird  and  to  arm,  are  therefore  synonvmous  terms  in 
scripture ;  for  those  who  are  said  to  be  able  to  put  on  ar- 
mour, are,  according  to  the  Hebrew  and  Septuannt,  girt 
with  a  girdle;  ftrom  whence  came  the  expression  of  girding 
to  the  battle.  This  was  the  species  of  girdle  which  Jona- 
than bestowed  on  David^  as  one  of  the  pledges  of  his  entire 
love  and  friendship.  He  stripped  himself,  not  only  of  his 
wearing  apparel,  nut  what  a  warrior  valued  at  a  much 
higher,  price,  his  military  habiliments  also,  his  sword,  his 
bow.  and  his  ^rdle,  and  gave  them  to  David. 

Tne  girdle  is  mentioned  by  the  apostle,  in  his  particular 
description  of  the  Christian  armour,  addressed  to  the  church 
at  Ephesus :  '*  Stand,  therefore,  having  your  loins  ^rt  aboat 
with  truth."  As  warriors  are  accustomed  to  gird  them* 
selves  with  a  broad  belt  to  keep  up  their  long  garments,  to 
bind  them  and  their  armour  close  together,  and  to  fortify 
their  loins,  that  they  may  be  stronger,  and  more  fitted  for 
the  labours  audfati^es  of  war;  so  must  believers  encom* 
pass  themselves  with  sincerity  and  uprightness  of  heart, 
and  wUh  truth  and  honesty  of  conversation,  that  righteous- 
ness may  be  the  girdle  of  their  loins,  and  faithfnmeas  the 
girdle  of  their  rems,  that  they  may  be  steady,  active,  and 
resolute  in  every  spiritual  encounter.— Paxton. 

Ver.  15.  And  your  feet  shod  with  the  preparation 
of  the  gospel  of  peace. 

The  legs  of  the  Grecian  warrior  were  defended  with 
greaves  of  brass,  copper,  or  other  metals.  Potter  thinks  it 
IS  probable  that  this  piece  of  armour  was  at  first  either  pe- 
culiar to  the  Grecians,  or  at  least  more  generally  used  ny 
them  than  any  other  nations ;  because  we  find  them  so  per- 
petually called  by  the  poet  (cvn^fii^^  A^oioO  the  well-greaved 
Achaians.  But  they  seem  to  have  been  equally  common 
among  the  warriors  of  Canaan,  and  other  eastern  countries. 
When  Goliath  appeared  in  com^^lete  armour,  and  challen- 
ged the  armies  of  Israel  to  ftimish  a  man  able  to  contend 
with  him  in  single  combat,  he  wore  greaves  of  brass  upon 
his  legs.  This  piece  of  armoltr  is  also  recommended  by 
the  a]^1e,  in  these  words :  **  And  your  feet  shod  with  the 
preparation  of  tiie  gospel  of  peace."  The  soldier  is  wont 
to  wear  greaves  of  brass,  or  a  sort  of  strong  boots,  to  guard 
his  feet  and  legs  against  briers  and  thonss,  the  iron  spikes 
which  the  enemy  scatters  in  his  way,  and  the  sharp 
poinU^  stones  which  retard  his  march ;  so  must  the  heart 
and  life  of  the  Christian  be  disengaged  from  worldly 
thoughts,  aflections,  and  pursuits,  that  would  hinder  him 
in  his  heavenly  course;  and  be  filled  with  holy  resolutions^ 
by  divine  grace,  to  hold  on  his  way,  in  q>iteoaevr^   *  ' ' 
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■hip  and  danger,  fortifiad  a^aiaol  the  many  snares  aad 
•  teaiiMatioiis  that  beset  him  m  his  progress,  and  prepared 
for  the  aasanlti  from  what  eaemy  ^or  qaarter  soever  it  may 
come. 

The  feet  were  protected  with  shoes  of  stouti  well-prepar- 
ed  leather,  plated  or  spiked  on  the  sole,  to  prevent  the 
eomhatant  from  slipping.  Moses  seems,  at  least  according 
to  oar  translation,  to  have  had  some  allusion  to  shoes  of  tlGs 
kind,  in  his  farewell  address  to  the  tribes:  "  Thy  shoes 
shall  be  iron  and  brass,  and  as  thy  days,  so  shall  thy  strength 
be."  And  the  apostle  Paul,  in  lus  description  of  the  spirit- 
ual armour :  <*  Having  the  feet  shod  witn  the  preparation 
of  the  gospel  of  peace."  "  Not  iron,"  says  Calmet.  *'  not 
steel ;  but  patient  investigation,  calm  inquiry,  assiauons, 
-kborions,  lasting;  if  not  rather  with  firm  footing  in  the 
goq>el  of  peace."— Paxton. 

.Ver.  16.  Above  all,  taking  the  ahield  of  fiiith, 
wherewith  ye  shall  be  able  to  quench  all  the 
fiery  darta  of  the  wicked. 

See  on  Ps.  57.  4. 

The  Hebrew  soldiers  used  two  kinds  of  ahiekb,  the  (n») 
Uinna,  and  the  (las)  magen.  From  the  middle  of  the  tsmna 
rose  a  large  boss,  surmounted  by  a  dagger,  or  sharp  pointed 
protuberance,  which  was  extremely  useful  in  repelling 
missive  weapons,  and  bearing  down  their  enemy  when  they 
came  to  close  fight.  A  shield  of  this  construction  was 
partly  a  defensive  and  partly  an  offensive  weapon.  Martial 
seems  to  allude  to  the  tsinna  in  this  line : 

'^lo  torbuA  inddorli,  ennetM  nmbooe  repelleC" 

^  Should  you  get  into  a  crowd,  your  slave  with  his  boss 
would  repel  them  all."  The  ancient  bucklers  ffenerally 
covered  the  whole  body;  for  Virgil  represents  me  troops 
as  standing  close  covered  under  their  bucklers : 

— "  oljpeiqQe  tub  orbe  taguotnr."~.^&n.  lib.  iL  1. 227. 

And  in  Tyrtans,  the  mifhty  bnckler  covered  the  thighs, 
kgs,  and  breast,  belly,  ana  shoulders  too.  The  fnag€%  was 
a  shoit  bnckler  intended  merely  for  defenccL  and  of  great 
aer/ioe  in  thewarfhreof  those  days.    To  these  must  be 


added  the  (rwo)  nkairt^  or  lonnd  shield  \  and  these  thme 
differed  from  one  another,  nearly  as  the  tcfUwn,  dypem,  and 
parmOf  among  the  Romans.  The  tsinna  was  double  the 
weight  of  the  magen^  and  was  carried  by  the  infantry ;  the 
others,  as  being  mpre  light  and  manageable,  were  reserved 
for  the  cavalrv.  These  different  shields  were  also  used  by 
the  Greeks.  The  great  apostle  of  the  Gtentiles  earnesil y  re- 
commends this  weapon,  among  others,  to  the  use  of  the 
churches  under  the  present  dispensation :  "  Above  all,  taking 
the  shield  of  faith,  wherewith  ye  shall  be  able  to  quench  all 
the  fieiy  darts  of  the  wickc^i."— Paxton. 

Yer.  17.  And  take  the  helmet  of  salvation,  and 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of 
God. 

The  first  piece  of  defensive  armour  entitled  to  our  notice, 
is  the  helmet,  which  protected  the  ,head.  This  has  been 
used  from  the  remotest  ages  by  almost  every  nation  of  a 
martiaUpiht.  The  champion  of  the  Philistines  had  a  hel* 
met  of  brass  upon  .his  head,  as  had  also  the  kingof  Israel, 
who  commanded  the  armies  of  the  living  God.  This  mar- 
tial cap  was  also  worn  by  the  Persians  and  Ethiopians  in 
the  day  of  battle.  The  Grecian  helmets  were  very  oAen 
made  of  the  skins  of  beastji ;  but  the  helmet  of  the  Jewish 
warrior  seems  to  have  been  uniformly  made  of  brass  or  iron ; 
and  to  this  sort  of  casque  only,  the  sacred  writer  seems  to 
refer.  In  allusion  to  this  piece  of  defensive  armour.  Pan] 
directs  the  believer  to  put  on  for  a  helmet  the  hope  of  sal- 
vation, which  secures  the  head  in  every  contest,  till,  throogb 
him  that  loved  him,  he  gain  a  complete  victory  over  all  his 
enemies.  That  well-grounded  hope  of  eternal  life  which 
is  attended  with  ineffable  satisfaction,  and  never  disappoints 
the  soul,  like  a  heUnet  of  brass,  shall  guard  it  against  fear 
and  dauj^er,  enable  it  patiently  to  endure  every  hardship, 
and  fortify  it  against  the  most  furious  and  threatening  at- 
tacks of  Satan  and  all  his  confederates.  Such  adversaries, 
this  solid  hope  is  not  less  ealcnhited  to  strike  with  dismay, 
than  was  the  helmet  of  an  ancient  ilarrior  in  the  day  at 
battle  his  mortal  foes,  by  its  dazzling  brighmesK,  its  horrifi! 
devices  of  aorgons  and  chimeras,  an4  ita  nodding  pli 
which  overlooked  the  dreadful  cone.^PAXToit. 
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Yer.  7.  Even  as  it  is  moot  for  me  to  think  this  of 
you  all,  hecnase  I  have  yoa  in  my  heart :  inaa- 
much  as  hoth  in  my  bonds,  and  m  the  defence 
and  confirmation  of^the  gospel,  ye  all  are  parta- 
kers of  my  grace. 

This  pecaliar  expression  intimates,  not  only  that  the 
apQ0tle  enerished  for  the  Philippiaas  the  most  sincere  and 
anient  affection,  but  that  they  if  ere  erer  in  his  recollection, 
and  that  he  was  thus  animated  to  promote,  in  every  possible 
wa^,  their  miritual  benefit  and  prosperity.  If  not  strictly 
aimilar,  the  fallowiBg  instance  may  be  considered  as  nearly 
approaching  to  this  paraseology :  "  The  old  man  followed 
w,  with  his  women,  to  a  distance  IVom  the  village,  and,  at 
patting,  reooBMoeaded  me  to  his  relations.  *  He  is  your 
orolher,'  he  said  to  his  son :  '  and  there,'  opening  his  son's 
wafsteoat,  and  putting  his  hand  upon  his  bosom,  'There  let 
liks  be  placed.'  A  way  of  recommendation  much  in  use 
jft  the  Arabian  desert  likewise."    (Burckhardt.>— Buania* 


CHAPTER  IL 

Ver.  15.  That  ye  may' be  blameless  and  barmleaa, 
the  sons  of  uod«  without  rebuke,  in  the  nddal  of 
a  crooked  and  perverse  nation,  among  wfaoat 
ye  shine  as  lights  in  the  world. 

This  metaphor  has  an  allusion  to  the  buildings  which 
call  ligU-konmSf  the  most  iUn^(trious  of  which  was 
in  the  island  of  Pharos,  when  Ptolemy  PhiladelpliiB 
built  that  celebrated  tower,  on  which  a  bright  flame  was  a}> 
ways  kept  burning  in  the  ni^bt,  that  manners  mig^t  per- 
fectly see  their  way,  and  be  m  no  danger  of  suffering  ship- 
wreck. Some  of  these  light-houses  were  constmeted  in  the 
form  of  human  figures.  The  colossus  at  Rhodes  heM  in 
one  hand  a  flame  which  enlightened  the  whole  port  These 
lights  were  also  sometimes  moTeable,  and  were  used  to  di- 
rect the  marches  of  the  caravans  in  the  ni^.  Pitts  ihns 
describes  them :  *«  They  are  somewhat  like  iron  stoves,  ^ ' 
which  they  put  short  dry  wood,  which  some  of  the 
are  loaded  with.     Eveiy  cotter  hath  one  of  "*^" 
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beloDgixtf  to  it,  fome  of  wkieh  h«ve  ten,  aome  twelviD 
of  these  ughis  on  their  tops,  and  they  are  likewise  <>fdifi(9i- 
em  igures,  one  perhaps  oral,  another  triangular,  or  like  an 
K  or  M,  dtc  so  that  every  one  know9  by  them  hi»  respect- 
ive couer.  They  are  carried  in  the  front,  and  set  up  in 
the  place  where  the  caravan  is  to  pitch,  before  thai  comes 
up,  at  some  distance  from  one  another."  The  meaning 
of  the  passage  from  these  representations  is  obvious.  '*  Ye 
shine  as  elevated  lights  in  the  dark  world  about  yon,"  that 
ye  mav  direct  those  that  sail  on  this  dangerous  sea,  and  se- 
cure tnem  from  suffering  shipwreck,  or  guide  those  who 
travel  through  this  desert  in  tneir  ^nay  to  the  city  of  rest. — 
BuROfia.  ' 

CHAPTER  IIL 
Ver.  2.  Beware  of  dogs,  beware  of  evil-workers, 
beware  of  the  concision. 

The  chfUApion  ef  Gath  in^uh«def  David. "  Am  la  dogl^ 
And  David,  when  pursued  by  the  infatuated  and  cruel  Saul, 
asked,  "  After  whom  dost  thou  pursue  1  after  a  dead  deg<" 
The  term  nt,  i.  e.  dog,  is  an  expression  of  sovereign  contempt 
for  the  faithless,  the  ignoble,  and  the  outcasts.  "Never 
more  will  1  go  to  the  house  or  that  dog."  **  You  call  me  a 
dog  I  then  (running  at  him)  I  will  bite  thee."  "  Here,  dop^, 
are  some  bones  for  thee."  '*  Yes,  yes,  he  will  be  a  dog  m 
the  next  birth." — Roberts. 

Ver.  14.  I  press  towards  the  mark,  for  the  prize 
of  the  high  calling  of  Grod  in  Christ  Jesus. 

The  most  remarkable  parts  of  the  stadium,  were  its  en- 
trance, middle,  and  extremity.  The  entrance  was  marked 
at  first  only  by  a  line  drawn  on  the  sand,  from  side  to  side 
of  the  stadium.  To  prevent  any  unfair  advantage  being 
taken  bv  the  more  vigilant  or  alert  candidates,  a  cord  was 
at  length  stretched  in  front  of  the  horses  or  men  that  were 
lo  run ;  and  sometimes  the  space  was  railed  in  with  wood. 
The  opening  of  this  barrier  was  the  signal  for  the  racers 
to  start.  The  middle  of  the  stadium  was  remarkable,  only 
by  the  circumstance  of  having  the  prizes  allotted  to  the  vic- 
tors set  up  there.  From  this  custom,  Ghrysostom  draws  a 
fine  comparison :  "  As  the  judges,  in  the  races  and  other 
^ames,  expose  in  the  midst  of  the  stadium,  to  the  view  of 
the  champions,  the  crowns  which  they  were  to  receive :  in 
like  manner,  the  iiOrd,  by  the  month  of  his  prophets,  has 
placed  the  prizes  in  the  midst  of.  the  course,  which  he  de- 
signs for  those  who  have  the  courage  to  contend  for  them." 

At  the  extremitv  of  the  stadium  was  a  goal,  where  the 
foot-races  ended ;  rat  in  those  of  ohariots  and  lioraes,  they 


were  to  rna  several  times  rovmd  it  withoat  stopping,  and 
alterward  conclude  the  nHse,  by  regainings  the  other  extrem- 
ity of  the  lists  Uom  whenee  they  started.  It  is  therefore 
to  the  foot*race  the  apostle  alludes,  whdn  he  speaks  of  the 
laee  set  before  the  Christian,  whieh  was  a  straight  eoorse, 
to  be  run  onljr  once,  and  not,  as  in  the  other^  several  times 
without  8to|^ing. 

According  to  some  writers,  it  was  at  the  goal,  and  not  in 
the  middle  of  the  course,  that  the  prizes  were  exhibited ; 
and  they  were  placed  in  a  very  conspicuous  situation,  that 
the  competitors  mieht  be  animated  by  having  them  alwavs 
in  their  sight.  This  accords  with  the  view  which  tne 
apomle  gives  of  the  Christian  life:  *'  Brethren,  I  count  not 
myself  to  have  apprehended ;  but  this  one  thing  I  do,  for- 
getting those  things  which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth 
unto  those  things  which  are  before,  1  press  towards  the  mark 
for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus." 
I#'Enlani  thinks  the  apostle  bere  compares  our  liord  to 
those  wbo  sto<Nl  at  the  elevated  place  at  the  end  of  the 
course,  calling  the  racers  by  their  names,  and  encouraging 
them  by  faoldihg  out  the  crown,  to  exert  themselves  with 
vigour. — ^Paxton. 

Ver.  19.  Whose  end  is  destruction,  whose  god  i$ 
their  belly,  and  whose  glory  is  in  their  ^hame, 
who  mind  earthly  things. 

When  a  pane, 
gods,  he  exclaims, 

will  tell  you  all  about , „ ^ ^, 

belly,  nothing  to  the  belly,"  bawls  the  beggar  at  yoor  door. 
— Roberts. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
Ver.  3.  And  I  entreat  thee  also,  trae  yoke-fellow, 
help  those  women  which  labouredfwith  me  in 
the  gospel,  with  Clement  also,  and  tnth  other 
my  fellow-kbottters,  whose  names  are  in  the 
book  of  lifa 

This  expression  refers  to  the  custom  of  those  cities  which 
had  registers  containing  the  names  of  all  the  citizens,  from 
which  the  names  of  inmmous  persons  were  erased.  Agree- 
ably to  this  we  read  of  names  being  blotted  out  of  Gkvl's  book, 
Rev.  iii.  5.  Those  citizens  who  were  orderly  and  obedient 
were  continned  on  the  roll,  ttom  whence  they  could  easily 
obtain  their  title  to  all  the  immunities  and  privil^^es  com- 
mon to  all  the  members  of  the  city;  and  to  be  excluded  from 
these  was  both  disgraceful  and  injurious. — Burdbr. 
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Ver.  14.  Blotting  out  the  handwriting  of  ordi- 
nances that  was  against  us,  which  was  contra- 
ry to  us,  and  took  it  oat  of  the  way,  nailing  it  to 
his  cross. 

See  on  Zeeh.  11.  7. 

The  handwritinf^  ^i^yy^>»,  signiiies  a  biU  or  bond 
whereby  a  person  bmds  nimsetf  to^some  pMrment<or  duty, 
and  which  stands  in  force  against  him  till  the  obligation  is 
dischareed.  In  these  words  the  apostle  alludes  to  the  differ- 
ent methods  by  which  bonds  formerly  were  cancelled:  one 
was  by  blotting  or  crossing  them  out  with  a  pen,  and  another 


ma  by  striking  a  nail  through  them.  In  either  of  these 
eases  the  bond  was  rendered  useless,  and  ceased  te  be  valid. 
These  circumstances  the  apo6|le  applies  to  the  death  of 
Christ.— BmincR. 

Vef;  15.  And  having  spoiled  principalities  and 
powers,  he  made  a  show  of  them  openly^  tri 
urophing  over  the^i  in  it. 

The  nest  grand- and  magnificent  procession' the  anciehti 
ever  beheld  was  a  Roman  triumph.    AAer  a  decisive  bat 
tie  gained,  the  most  illustrious  captives  in  wai,with  theii 
wives  and  children,  were  led  in  fetters  before  the  gen'^~** 
charioty  through  the  public  streets  of  Rome,  scaffoul' 
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•▼erywliere  erected,  and  the  poblic  places  crowded  to  be- 
hold the  sighL  It  was  also  accompanied  by  vast  Dunbers 
of  wagons,  fall  of  rich  fnmitnre,  statues,  pictures,  plate. 
Tases,  and  vests,  bf  which  they  had  stripped  houses  and 
palaces;  carts  loaded  with  the  aims  th^  had  taken  fh>m 
the  enemy ;  the  coin  of  the  empires  they  had  conquered 
and  enslaved:  these  preceded  the  triumphal  ear.    The 


temples  were  aV  thrown  open,  and  adorned  with  garlands; 
they  were  filled  with  clouos  of  incense  and  perfume.  Tha 
spectators  were  clothed  in  white  garments.  Whole  heca« 
tombs  of  victims  were  slain,  and  the  most  sumptuous  en- 
tertainments were  given.  The  captives,  after  bemg  public- 
ly exposed,  were  generally  imprisoned  and  put  to  death,  or 
sold  ror  slaves.— Bcbdou 


THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  OF  PAUL,  THE  APOSTLE,  TO 

THE  THESSALONIANS. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Ver.  17.  Then  we,  which  are  alive  and  remain, 
shall  be  caught  up  together  with  them  in  the 
clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air ;  and  so  ahall 
we  ever  be  with  the  Lord. 

See  on  3  Tim.  4.  7, 8. 

CHAPTER  V. 
Ver.  8.  But  let  us,  who  are  of  the  day,  be  sober, 
putting  on  the  breastplate  of  fiuth  and  love; 
and  for  a  helmet,  the  hope  of  salvation. 

See  on  Eph.  6. 17. 
Ver.  17.  Pray  without  ceasing. 

We  learn  from  ehurch  history  that  an  ancient  sect,  called 
EuchitflB,  gathered  from  this  and  similar  passages,  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  Christians  to  pray  literally  wiiAoiU  ceasinf, 
making  prayer  the  whole  means  of  salvation  and  the  whole 
business  of  the  Christian  life.  A  slight  acquaintance  with 
the  idiom  of  the  original  languages  of  the  scriptures,  will 
enable  us  to  correct  this  as  well  as  many  other  errors  which 
have,  at  different  times,  crept  into  both  the  practical  and 
speculative  theology  of  the  church.  It  may  oe  laid  down 
as  a  canon  of  philological  interpretation,  tnat  adverbs  of 
time  expressing  perpetuity,  sometimes  denote  only  fre- 
quencv  or  regularity  at  stated  times  and  seasons.  This 
will  aDundantly  appear  from  the  following  examples:  Ex. 
xxvii.  90,  <*  To  cause  the  lamp  to  bum  always**  (Hebrew, 
tamid.)  That  this  is  not  to  m  taken  strictly,  but  merely 
as  equivalent  to,  "  frqmevenine  to  morning,"  appears  from 
the  ensuing  verse :  "  Aaron  ana  his  sons  shall  order  hfrom 
evening  to  morning/*  That  the  lamp  of  the  tabernacle  did 
not  burn  during  the  day,  is  evident  from  1  Sam.  iii.  3: 
"  Ere  the  lamp  of  Gk>d  went  out  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord." 
Again,  it  is  said,  Ex.  xxvii i.  30,  "  And  thou  shalt  put  in 
the  breastplate  of  judgment,  the  Urim  and  the  Thummim; 
and  they  shall  be  upon  Aaron's  heart,  when  he  goeth  in 
before  tne  Lord ;  and  Aaron  shall  bear  the  judgment  of  the 
children  of  Israel  upon  his  heart  before  the  I^rd  eonlinm' 
alhf ;"  i.  e.  whenever  he  went  into  the  inner  place  of  the 
sanctuary,  as  is  clear  from  the  preceding  clause,  by  which 
the  wora  "  continually"  is  to  be  limited.  So  3  Sam.  iz.  7, 
David  says  to  Mephibosheth,  '*  Thou  shall  eat  bread  at  my 
table  eontimudhfr  i.  e.  at  the  stated  hours  of  meals.  In 
like  manner,  '*  to  pray  without  eeasing,"  is,  to  pray  con- 
i^ntly,  morning  and  evening,  at  the  stated  hours  of  prayer. 
In  this  precept,  the  apostle  seems  to  have  had  reference  to 
the  injunction  of  the  Mosaic  law,  Ex.  xxix.  38,  4S:  '*  Now 
this  iB  that  which  you  shall  offer  upon  the  altar:  two  lambs 


of  the  first  year,  day  by  day,  centifmaOy,  The  one  lamb 
you  shall  offer  in  me  morning,  and  tlie  other  lamb  you 
shall  offer  in  the  evening.  This  shall  be  a  eoniimuU  burnt- 
offering  throuebont  your  generations."  At  those  stated 
hours  of  sacrifice,  viz.  at  nme  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
at  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  devout  Jews  used  either  to  go 
up  to  the  temple  to  pray,  or  to  pray  in  their  own  houses. 
This  duty  the  apostle  would  have  the  Christian  disciples 
still  observe;  and  the  word  here  used,  ([adialeiptoes,  wilA- 
oulceasingt  eonUnuattf^)  is  applied  to  their  praying  statedly, 
morning  and  evening.  The  same  rule  of  mterpretatioa 
will  throw  light  upon  numerous  other  passages  of  scrip- 
ture, which  are  frequently  misapprehended  by  the  E^frlish 
reader,  such  as  David's  saying  that  he  would  '*  dwell  in 
the  house  of  the  Lord  for  ever ;"  that  he  would  "  bless  the 
Lord  at  oil  times  /"  that  he  would  **  meditate  in  his  law 
dof  and  night,**  So  Luke  ii.  37,  it  is  said  of  Anna  the  pro- 
phetess, tut  "  she  departed  mot  from  tie  temple^  but  servec 
God  with  fasting  and  prayers  night  and  dof ;"  by  which 
is  implied,  not  that  she  took  op  her  permanent  abode  at  the 
temple,  but  regularly  resorted  thither,  at  stated  times,  and 
was  uncommonly  assiduous  in  her  devotions.  Compare 
with  this,  Acts  xxvi.  7 :  *'  Unto  which  promise  our  twelve 
tribes,  instantly  serving  Qod  doff  and  ntght,  hope  to  come." 
This  is  in  accordance  with  our  Saviour's  direction,  Luke 
xviii.  1,  '*  That  men  ought  aiwai^  to  pra/ii,  and  not  to  faint ;" 
i.  e.  that  they  should  continue  m  the  regular  discharge  of 
this  duty  every  day  at  the  appointed  times;  and  iha^  they 
should  not  desist,  though  their  prayers  should  not  be  im- 
mediately granted.  According  to  the  same  usage,  from 
the  apostles  going  up  to  the  temple  at  the  stated  hours  of 
prayer,  they  are  said  to  have  been  "  cmUimuMUif  in  the  tem- 
ple, blessing  and  praising  God."  To  this  circumstance  of 
the  temple-worship  there  is  a  beautiful  allusion,  Rev.  iv.% 
where,  concerning  the  four  living  creatures,  it  is  said, 
**  They  rest  not  dofr  nor  nighty  (or  at  the  morning  and  even- 
in^  sacrifices.)  saying,  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  Al- 
mighty, whicn  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come."  In  the  ssme 
sense,  Cornelius  is  said  (Acts  x.  8)  to  have  "  prayed  to 
God  aiwaifs/*  And  through  Christ  we  are  said  to  **  offer 
unto  God'  the  sacrifice  of  praise  oonlmnaU/if/*  And,  finally, 
in  this  sense  of  the  words  are  we  to  understand  all  soch 
passages  as  the  following,  in  which  the  apostle  q>eaks  ti 
the  ynrtmiUiiun»€ss  of  his  prayers  andpraises  to  God  oa 
the  behalf  of  Christians.  Rom.  i.  9:  "  For  God  is  my  wit- 
ness that,  without  ceasing,  I  make  mention  of  yon  alwajs 
in  my  prayers."  Col.  i.  3 :  "  Praying  alwa$^  for  yoa." 
lThes.i.3,3:  "  We  give  thanks  to  God  «Ji0«ys  for  you  all, 
making  mention  of  you  in  our  prayers;  i^memberioL 
without  eeasing,  your  work  of  iaith.^  2  Tim.  i.  3:  **! 
thank  God,  whom  I  serve  from  my  ibreiathera  with  pare 
conscience,  that,  wUhoui  eeaeing,  1  have  remembraaee  of 
thee  in  my  prayers  night  and  dip"-^BvmL 


THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  OF  PAUL,  THE  APOSTLE,  TO 

TIMOTHY. 


CHAPTER  n. 
Ver.  9.  In  like  manner  also,  that  women  adorn 
themselves  in  modest  apparel,  with  shame-laced- 
ness  and  sobriety ;  not  with  broidered  hair,  or 
gold,  or  pearls,  or  costly  array. 

See  on  1  Pet  3. 3. 

CHAPTER  VI. 
Yer.  7.  For  we  brought  nothing  into  this  wot  A, 


and   ii    is  certain    we    can    carry  nothitg 
out 

**  My  friend,  why  are  yov  so  anxious  after  thib  world  1 
How  much  did  you  bring  into  it  1  How  much  will  you 
take  out  T*  '<  An  I  my  son,  be  charitable  to  all ;  recollect, 
you  brought  nothing  into  the  world,  and  be  assured  you 
will  take  nothing  out."  "  That  wretch  would  like  to  carry 
his  money  and  lands  into  the  other  world."  "  Tamby,  did 
you  bring  these  fields  into  the  world  with  you  1  No ;  and 
they  will  remain  when  you  are  gone." — RoasaTs. 


THE  SECOND  EPISTLE  OF  PAUL,  THE  APOSTLE, 

TO  TIMOTHY. 


CHAPTER  n. 
Ver.  5.  And  if  a  man  also  strive  for  masteries,  fei 
is  he  not  crowned,  except  he  strive  lawfully. 

Those  who  were  designed  for  the  profession  of  athletae, 
or  combatants^  frequented  iVom  their  earliest  years  the 
acadeuiies  maintained  for  that  purpose  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. In  the^e  places  they  were  exercised  under  the  di- 
rection of  different  masters,  who  employed  the  most  effectu- 
al methods  to  inure  their  bodies  for  the  fatigues  of  the  pub- 
lic games,  and  to  form  them  for  the  comrats.  The  regi- 
men to  which  they  submitted  was  very  hard  and  severe. 
At  first  they  had  no  other  nourishment  than  dried  figs,  nuts, 
soft  cheese,  and  a  gross  heavy  sort  of  bread  called  na^ai 
they  were  absolutely  forbid  the  use  of  wine,  and  enjoined 
eontinence. 

When  they  proposed  to  eontend  in  the  Olympian  pmes, 
they  were  obliged  to  repair  to  the  public  gymnasmm  at 
Elis,  ten  months  before  the  solemnity,  where  tney  prepared 
themselves  by  continual  exercises.  No  man  that  had  omitted 
to  present  himself  at  the  appointed  time,  was  allowed  to  put 
in  for  any  of  the  prizes;  nor  were  the  accustomed  rewards  of 
victory  given  to  such  persons,  if  bv  any  means  they  insinu- 
ated themselves,  and  overcame  their  antagonists :  nor  would 
any  apology,  though  seemingly  ever  so  reasonaole,  serve  to 
excuse  their  absenee.  No  penon  that  was  himself  a  no- 
torious criminal,  or  nearly  related  to  one,  was  permitted 
to  contend.  Further,  to  prevent  imderhand  dealings,  if 
any  person  was  convicted  of  bribinr  his  adversary,  a  severe 
fine  was  laid  upon  him ;  nor  was  this  alone  thought  a  suf- 
ficient guard  against  tmfair  contracts  and  uniust  praetices, 
but  the  contenders  were  obliged  to  swear  they  had  spent 
ten  whole  months  in  preparatory  exercises;  and  besides  all 
this,  they,  their  fathers,  and  their  brethren,  took  a  soleum 
oath,  that  they  would  not  by  any  sinister  or  tmlawftd 
means  endeavour  to  stop  the  mir  and  iust  proceedings  of 
the  games.  The  spiritual  contest,  in  wnich  all  true  Chris- 
tians aim  at  obcainmff  a  heavenly  crown,  has  its  rules  also, 
devised  and  enacted  by  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness, 


whleb  require  implicit  and  exact  submission,  which  neither 
yield  to  times  nor  circumstances,  but  maintain  their  su* 
preme  authority,  from  age  to  age^  uninterrupted  and  unim- 
paired. The  combatant  who  violates  these  rules  forfeits 
the  prize,  and  is  driven  from  the  field  with  indelible  dis- 
graoe,  and  consigned  to  everlasting  wo.  Hence  the  great 
apostle  of  the  Qentiles  exhorts  his  son  Timothy  strictly  to 
observe  the  precepts  of  the  divine  law,  the  rule  of  his  con- 
duct in  the  hand  of  the  Mediator,  without  which  he  can  no 
more  hope  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  God,  and  the  pos- 
session of  the  heavenly  crown,  than  a  combatant  in  the  pub- 
lic games  of  Greece,  who  disregards  the  established  rules, 
can  hope  to  receive  from  the  hands  of  his  judge  the  prom- 
ised reward :  **  And  if  a  man  al.so  strive  for  masteries,  yet 
is  he  not  crowned,  except  he  strive  lawfully,**  or  accordmg 
to  the  established  laws  of  the  games. — Pixton. 

Yer.  19.  Nevertheless,  the  foundation  of  God 
atandeth  sure,  having  this  seal,  The  Lord 
knoweth  them  that  are  his.  And,  Let  every 
one  that  nameth  the  name  of  Christ,  depart 
from  iniquity. 

See  on  ExekLli^ 

CHAPTER  rv. 
Yer.  6  /"or  I  am  now  ready  to  be  oflered,  and 
tltf.  rime  of  my  departure  is  at  hand. 

This  is  an  allusion  to  that  imiversal  ctistom  of  the  world 
of  pouring  wine  or  oil  on  the  head  of  the  victim  imme- 
diately before  it  was  slain :  the  apostle's  emphatical  word 
signifies,  wine  is  just  now  pouring  on  my  head,  I  am  Juit 
going  to  be  sacrificed  to  pagan  rage  and  superstition. 
Blagiwall. 

Yer.  7.  I  have  fonffht  a  good  fight,  I  have  finish- 
ed mjf course,  Inavekept thefiiith:  8.  Hence* 
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TITUS. 


Cbaf.  2,  3. 


forth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righte- 
ousness, which  the  Liord,  the  righteous  Judffe, 
shall  give  me  at  that  day :  and  not  to  me  only, 
but  unto  all  them  also  that  love  his  appearing. 

The  ofBoers  and  soUiers'alao,  were  rowtrded  aceordfo? 
to  their  merit.  Among  the  Romans,  the  noblest  reward  , 
wlich  a  soldier  could  receive,  was  the  civic  crown,  given 
to  him  who  had  saved  the  life  of  a  citizen,  made  of  oak 
leaves,  and,  bv  order  of  the  eeneral,  presented  by  the  per- 
son who  had  been  saved  to  nis  preserver,  whom  he  ever 
after  respected  as  a  parent.  AUnding  to  this  high  distinc- 
tion, the  apoi^tle  says  to  his  son  Timothy :  "  I  have  fought 
a  good  fignt — ^henceforth  there  is  laid  ap  for  me  a  crown 
ofrighteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall 
give  me  at  that  day;  and  not  to  me  only,  bat  unto  all  them 
also  that  love  bis  appearing."  And  lest  any  one  should 
imagine  that  the  Cnristian's  crown  is  perishable  in  its 
nature,  and  soon  fades  away,  like  a  crown  of  oak  leaves, 
the  apostle  Peter  assures  the  faithfbl  soldier  of  Christ, 
that  nis  crown  is  Infinitely  more  valuable  and  lasting: 
*•  Ye  shall  receive  a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away." 
And  this  account  is  confirmed  by  James :  *'  Blessed  is  the 
man  that  endureth  temptation,  for  when  he  is  tried,  he  shall 


receive  the  crown  of  life,  which  the  Lord  hath  promised  to 
them  that  fear  him." 

The  military  crowns  were  conferred  by  the  aeneral  is 
presence  of  the  army;  and  snch  as  received  tbem,  after 
a  public  eulogium  on  their  valour,  were  placed  next  his 
person.    The  Christiaa  also  receives  bi^  unmerited  reward 
rrom  the  handiof  .the  Oaptain  of  his  salvaiioat  "  Be  thoa 
faithful  noto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life." 
And  like  the  brave  veteran  of  ancient  times,  he  is  promo> 
ted  to  a  place  near  his  Lord :  "  To  him  that  overcometh, 
will  I  grant  to  sit  with  me  in  my  throne,  even  as  I  also 
overcame,  and  am  set  down  with  my  Father  on  his  throne." 
The  saints  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment-seat  o/ 
Christ,  who  will  produce  the  proofs  of  their  fidelity  Iwfoit 
assembled  worlds,  to  justify  the  sentence  he  is  about  to  pro 
nounce.    Holy  angels  will  applaud  the  justice  of  the  pro 
ceeding,  and  condemned  spints  and  reprobate  men  wil 
have  nothing  to  object ;  then,*  while  he  pronounces  a  sen* 
tenee  which  at  once  eulogizes  their  conduct,  and  announ- 
ces their  honourable  acquittal,  "  Well  done,  good  and  faith* 
ful  servants,  enter  ye  into  the  joy  of  your  Lord ;"  he  will 
set  upon  their  heads  a  crown  of  purest  gold,  put  a  palm 
of  victory  into  their  right  hand,  clothe  them  m  robes  of 
celestial  orightness,  and  place  them  around  his  throne : 
"  And  so  shall  they  be  for  ever  with  the  Lord."— Paxtom. 


THE  EPISTLfi  OF  PAUL  TO  TITUS. 


CHAPTER  11. 
Ter.  6.  To  be  discreet,  chaste,  keepers  at  home, 
good,  ob^ient  to  their  own  htisminds,  that  the 
word  of  God  be  not  blasphemed. 

Jealousy  is  so  common  and  powerftil  among  the  people 
of  the  East,  that  their  wives  are  very  much  confined  to 
their  houses.     Russel  informs  us,  that  *<the  Turks  of 


husbands  to  suffer  them  to  go  bflen  to  the  bagnio,  and 
Mondays  and  Thursdays  are  a  sort  of  licensed  dajrs  for 
them  to  visit  the  tombs  of  their  deceased  relations,  which 
fiimishes  them  with  an  opportunity  of  walking  abroad  in 
the  gardens  or  fields ;  they  have  so  contrived  that  almost 
every  Thursxlay  in  the  spnng  bears  the  name  of  some  par- 
ticular «heik,  (or  saint,),  whose  tomb  ihey  must  visit  on  that 
day.  (Their  cemeteries  and  gardens  are  out  of  their 
cities  in  common.)  By  this  means  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Turkish:  women  of  the  city  get  abroad  to  breathe  the  fresh 
air  at  such  seasons,  unites  confined  (as  is  not  uncommon^ 
to  their  houses  by  order  of  the  bashaw,  and  so  deprived 
even  of  that  little  freedom  which  custom  nad  procured  them 
tVom  their  husbands."  The  prohibitions  of  the  bashaws 
are  designed,  or  pretended  to  be  designed  at  least,  to  pre- 
veoc  the  breach  of  chastity,  for  wliich  these  liberties  of 


ing  abroad  might  be  supposed  to  afford  an  opportunity. 
_  or  the  same  reason  it  mav  be  iqyprebcnded  that  St  Paul 
joins  the  being  cMasU  and  Keepers  at  kame  (ogether.^BUa** 


t 


CHAPTER  nL 
Ver.  12.  When  I  shall  send  Artemas  anlo  thee, 
or  Tychicus,  be  diligent  to  come  unto  me  to 
Nicopolis:    for  I  have  determined  there  to 
winter. 

Concerning  the  annals  of  Nicopolis,  onlv  a  few  trifling 
memorials  are  to  be  cleaned  from  the  works  of  historians^ 
How  soon  it  enjoyea  the  light  of  Christianity  is  not  pre- 
cisely known,  but  that  it  was  honoured  early  with  the  pres- 
ence of  that  great  champion  of  the  faith,  St.  Paul,  we  may 
infer  fh>m  his  intention  expressed  to  Titus,  of  spending 
the  winter  there,  on  his  return  from  Macedonia;  from 
whence  it  is  extremely  probable  that  he  had  many  Nico> 
politan  converts  lUreaay  established.  Its  reign  of  splen- 
dour was  but  short,  for  it  soon  experienced  those  bitter 
reverses  of  fortune,  which  all  the  other  unhappy  provinces 
endured  in  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  city 
mentioned  by  St.  Paul  could  not  j^ossiblv  have  been  (ac- 
cording to  the  surmise  of  some  critics)  Nicopolis  on  the 
Danube,  or  that  of  Thrace,  for  these  were  both  buiU  by 
Trajan.   (Hughes's  Travels  in  Sicily.)— Bsavia* 


THK  EPISTLE  OF  PAUL,  THE  APOSTLE,  TO  THE 

HEBREWS. 


CHAPTEK  L 
Ter.  8.  But  onto  the  Son  ke  saith^  Thy  throne, 
O  Gbd,  is  for  ever  and  ever ;  a  sceptre  of  righte- 
ousness is  the  sceptre  of  thy  kingaom. 

The  apostle  here  cites  a  fMissare  fVom  the  45th  Psalm, 
ia  which  the  Psalmist,  and  not  the  Most  Hisb,  is  the  speaker. 
Conseqaently  this  is  not  an  address  of  the  Father  to  the 
Sod,  as  might  be  thought  from  oar  present  translation. 
'*  He  saith,"  should  properly  be  rendered,  according  to  a 
common  idiom,  "  it  is  said,"  or,  if  a  nominative  it  sup- 
plied, "  the  scripture  saith,  thy  throne,  O  Gtod,"  dtc.  The 
same  remark  Is  applicable  to  the  same  expression,  ver.  7 : 
"  And  of  the  angels  he  saith,  (it  is  said,)  Who  maketh  his 
angels  spirits,  and  his  ministers  a  flame  of  fire."  A  simi- 
lar phraseology  occurs,  1  Cor,  vii.  16:  "  What,  know  ye 
not  that  he  which  is  joined  to  a  harlot  is  one  oodvl  for 
two,  saith  be,  (i.  e.  it  is  said  in  the  scriptures.)  shall  be  one 
flesh."  Rom.  xy.  10 :  "  And  a£;ain  he  saith,  (again  it  is 
said.)  Rejoice,  ye  Gentiles,  with  nispeople."  James  iv.  .6 : 
"  Wnerefore  he  saitti,  (it  is  said,)  Crbd  resisteth  the  proud, 
but  giveth  grace  unto  the  humble."  It  may  also  De  re- 
marked, that  the  true  rendering  of  the  preposition  (pros^ 
in  this  bassage,  and  in  fact  the  whole  context,  is  not  '*  to, 
but  *'  o(,"  "  in  respect  to/*  "  concerning :"  "  of,  or  as  to^  the 
Son,  it  is  said,**  &c.  This  import  or  the  original  is  so 
common  and  so  obviously  pertinent  to  the  text  in  this  con- 
nexion, that  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  establish  it 
by  an  array  of  parallel  passages. — Btrsn. 

CHAPTER  VI. 
Yer.  8.  Bat  that  which  beareth  thorns  and  briers 
%s  rejected,  and  is  nigh  unto  cursing ;  whose 
end  M  to  be  burned. 

The  land,  which,  notwithstanding  the  most  careful  cul- 
tivation, produces  nothing  but  thorns  and  briers,  or  noxious 
weeds  of  different  kinds,  is  rejected,  or  given  up  as  nnim- 
proveable ;  its  briers,  thorns,  and  brushwood  burnt  down ; 
nnd  then  left  to  be  pastured  on  by  the  beasts  of  the  field. 
This  seems  to  be  tne  custom  in  husbandry,  to  which  the 
apostle  alludes.  The  nature  of  the  case  prevents  us  from 
supposing  that  he  refers  to  burning  in  order  to  further 
fertilization.  This  practice  has  been  common  from  very 
early  ages. 

Bnpe  etiam  sterile^  ineendere  profiiit  agro& 
Atqae  levem  stipulam  erepitaatibus  orere  dammla. 

(Vii^l,  Oeor.  I.  ver.  81.) 

hong  practlee  bu  a  aare  Improvement  found, 
With  kindled  Urea  to  bum  the  barren  gronod ; 
When  the  Ugtit  atubble  to  the  flaraea  reaigned, 
la  drlren  atoog,  and  czaeUea  in  the  wind. 

(Dryden. 


Ver.  2d.  Whither  the  forerunner  is  for  us  enter- 
ed, even  Jesus,  made  a  high-priest  for  ever  after 
the  order  of  Melchisedec. 

"The  forerunner.**  The  metaphorical  allusion  here  is  to 
tne  person  wJio  carries  the  anchor  in  a  boat  within  th^  pier 
heaa,  because  there  is.  not  water  sufilcient  to  take  the  ship 

in. — BURDER. 

CHAPTER  XL 
Yer.  35.  Women  received  their  dead  raised  to 
life  again:  and  others  were  tortured,  not  ac- 
cepting deliverance ;  that  they  might  obtain  a 
better  resurrection. 


The  ancients  sometimes  exposed  criminals  to  a  particu- 
lar species  of  torture,  by  means  of  a  tympanum  or  drum, 
on  woich  they  were  extended  in  the  most  violent  manner, 
and  then  beaten  with  clubs,  which  must  have  been  attend- 
ed with  exquisite  pain.  To  this  mode  of  punishment, 
Doddridge  is  of  opinion  the  apostle  alludes  in  bis  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  where  he  describes  the  sufferings  of  ancient 
believers :  **  Others  were  tortured,  not  accepting  deliver- 
ance ;"  because  the  word  cmynraiMffflifray,  tortured,  is  not  a 
general  term,  but  one  which  signifies  the  specific  torture  of 
the  tympanum.  It  is,  however,  generally  understood  by 
interpreters,  not  as  a  mode  of  punishment  distinct  from 
others,  but  as  a  general  term  for  all  kinds  of  capital  pun- 
ishment and  violent  death ;  but  the  opinion  of  Doddridge 
ought  to  be  preferred,  because  the  original  word  possesses 
a  specific  character;  and  the  passage  viewed  in  that  light 
is  precise  and  impressive.— Pazton. 

Ver.  37.  They  were  stoned,  thev  were  sawn' 
asunder,  were  tempted,  were  slain  with  the 
sword;  they  wandered  about  in  sheep-skins 
and  goat-skins,  being  destitute,  afflicted,  tor- 
mented. 

The  epistle  to  the  H^rews  describes  some  of  the  ancient 
sufierers  for  friety  and  virin^  as  driven  out  fWmi  the  socie- 
ty of  their  countrymen,  and  wandering  about,  like  miser* 
anle  outcasts,  in  diverts  and  mountains^  with  no  better  vest- 
ments than  sheep-skins  md  goatskins ;  referring,  probablv, 
to  some  in  the  beginning  of  the  opposition  maae  by  toe 
Maccabee  familv,  to  the  attempts  of  tne  Syrian  princes  to 
force  the  Jewish  people  to  abandon  the  religion  of  their 
fore&thers,  and  unite  with  the  heathens  in  their  idolatrous 
customs.  It  may  be  acceptable  to  the  reader  to  learn,  that 
there  are  numbers  of  such  miserable  outcasts  tram  common 
society,  in  that  very  country,  to  this  day :  not  indeed  on  a 
religious  account,  for  they  are  all  Mohammedans;  but 
from  national  pcejudioes,  and  distinctions  arising  from  that 
source. 

Doubdan  frequently  met  with  such  in  his  pereffrinaiions 
in  that  country.  He  sometimes  calls  them  Moors,  oy  which, 
I  apprehend,  is  meant  the  descendants  from  ihe  old  natives 
of  that  country,  who  inhabited  it  before  the  Turks,  a  branch 
of  the  Tartars,  overran  these  parts  of  Asia.  Some  of  the 
Arabs  he  met  with  are  not  described  as  in  more  elegant 
circumstances ;  these  are  another  eastern  nation,  who  are 
attached  to  the  living  in  tents,  and  will  by  no  means  be  in- 
duced to  dwell  in  more  fixed  habitations,  and  commonly 
dwell  in  deserts,  and  very  retired  places. 

Upon  leaving  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  embark  at  Joppa, 
they  halted  some  little  time  on  a  short  plain,  not  far  from 
the  Holy  Citv,  to  give  time  to  the  caravan  to  assemble,, 
with  which  they  were  to  travel :  while  waiting  there,  he 
says,  "  We  saw  six  Bedouins  pass  along ;"  he  means  these . 
wandering  Arabs;  "who  had  no  other  clothing  than  a 
sheep-skin  on  their  shoulders,  and  a  rag  about  their  loinS| . 
emaciated  and  burnt  up  with  the  heat,  of  a  horrible  as- . 
pect,  their  eyes  fiery,  and  each  with  a  great  club.    Thesa 
people  are  Arabs,  and  the  greatest  robbers  in  all  the  conn  . 
try.** 

He  describes  some  of  the  Moors,  in  the  neighbourhotic 
of  Bethlehem,  who  live  in  the  village  where  the  shepherds 
dwelt  to  whom  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared,  according 
to  the  tradition  of  the  country,  in  much  the  same  manner. 
He  says,  "  it  is  a  poor  hamlet,  of  twenty  or  twenty-five 
hovels."  That  he  was  informed  *'  its  inhabitants  are  some 
of  the  poorest  and  most  miserable  people  of  the  country. 
That  they  saw  some  who  looked  like  true  savages,  almort 
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entirely  naked,  simbnnit,  black  as  a  coal,  and  shinine  ¥rith 
the  grease  and  oil  with  which  ther  rub  themselves,  norrid 
in  their  countenances,  with  a  surly  voice,  with  which  they 
keep  mumbling,  and  terrify  those  that  are  not  accustomed 
to  meet  them.  More  especiallv  when,  upon  their  going  to 
visit  a  certain  place  to  which  tneir  devotion  led  them,  they 
saw  four  poor  miserable  Moors  running  to  them  across  the 
fields,  huge,  frightful  creatures,  all  of  them  naked  and  sun- 
•umt,  two  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  the  other  two  with 
<adgels,  threatening  to  use  them  with  severity,  if  they  did 
not  eive  them  money." 

The  same  scenery  is  exhibited  in  other  places,  and  re- 
presents, I  imagine,  excepting  the  violence,  an  accurate 
picture  of  those  poor  persecuted  Hebrews,  who  wandered 
about  in  sheep-skms  and  goat-skins,  destitute  of  many  of  the 
comforts  of  life,  emaciated,  tormented  with  the  burning 
heat  of  the  sun.  and  afiAicted  with  many  other  bitternesses 
in  that  wild  and  rough  state.— UiaiiKB. 

Ver.  38.  (Of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy ;) 
they  wandered  in  deserts,  and  in  mountains, 
ana  in  dens,  and  caves  of  the  earth.  39.  And 
these  all,  having  obtained  a  good  report  through 
faith,  received  not  the  promise. 

Such  places  were  frequently  used  as  habitations.  '*  In 
returning  to  Achmetchet,  we  stopped  to  water  our  horses 
in  the  steppes  or  plains,  where  the  dwellings  were  entirely 
subterranean.  Ifot  a  house  was  to  be  seen,  but  there  were 
some  holes  as  entrances  in  the  ground,  through  one  of 
which  we  descended  to  a  cave,  rendered  almost  suffocating 
by  the  heat  of  a  stove  for  dressing  the  victuals  of  its  poor 
owners.  The  wall,  floor,  and  roof,  were  all  of  the  natural 
soil."  (Clarke.)  **  At  eleven,  we  arrived  on  the  plain 
and  a  better  road,  but  being  excessively  hot,  and  seeing  a 
village  with  many  low  houses,  or  rather  huts,  we  struck 
out  of  our  path,  and  arrived  there  about  noon,  when,  in- 
stead of  houses,  we  found  them  to  be  caverns,  dug  in  the 
earth,  and  vaulted,  with  onljr  the  upper  part  appearing  above 

Sound.  The  people  received  us  kindly;  both  men  and 
frses  descendal  into  one  of  the  caverns,  and  immediately 
felt  such  a  comfortable  coolness  as  was  extremely  delight- 
ful. The  cavern  which  we  were  now  in  was  more  than  one 
hundred  feet  in  length,  and  near  forty  wide,  entirely  vault- 
ed the  whole  way,  and  very  lofty.  It  was  diviaed  into 
apartments  on  eacn  side,  in  some  of  which  were  grain,  in 
others  flour,  in  others  oil,  all  in  very  large  jars,  buried 
half  way  in  the  earth :  in  other  divisions  were  roosts  for 
poultry;  fn  others  cows  were  kept;  in  some,  soats  and 
sheep ;  and  some  served  as  places  to  sleep  in.  The  mid- 
dle part  was  kept  clear  as  a  passage  to  eacn  room  or  divis- 
ion."   (Parsons.)— BuBDBi. 

CHAPTER  XIL 
Ver.  1.  Wherefore,  seeing  we  also  are  compassed 
about  with  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  let  us 
lay  aside  every  weight,  and  the  sin  which  doth 
so  easily  beset  us,  and  let  us  run  with  patience 
the  race  that  is  set  before  us. 

The  athletsB  took  care  to  disencumber  their  bodies  of 
every  article  of  clothing  which  could  in  any  manner  hin- 
der or  incommode  them.  The  pug[ilists  at  first  used  a  belt, 
with  an  apron  or  scarf  fastened  to  it,  for  their  more  decent 
appearance  in  the  combats ;  but  one  of  the  combatants  haj^ 
pening  to  lose  the  victory  bjrthis  covering's  falling  offl 
modesty  was  in  future  sacrificed  to  convenience,  and 
the  apron  was  laid  aside.  In  the  foot-race  th^  were 
anxious  to  carry  as  little  weight  as  possible,  and  uni- 
formly stripped  themselves  of  all  such  clothes  as,  by  their 
weight,  length,  or  otherwise,  might  entangle  or  retard 
them  in  the  course.  The  Christian,  also,  must "  lay  aside 
^prj  weight,  and  the  sin  which  doch  so  easily  beset** 


him :  in  the  exercise  of  faith  and  self-denial,  he  must  **  cast 
off  the  works  of  darkness,*'  lay  aside  all  malice  and  guile, 
hypocrisies,  and  envyings,  and  evil  speakings,  inordinate 
affections,  and  worldly  cares,  and  whatever  else  might  ob- 
struct his  holy  profession,  damp  his  spirits,  and  hinder  his 
progress  in  the  paths  of  righteousness. 

The  Olympic  games  generally  opened  with  races,  and 
were  celebrated  at  hrst  with  no  other  exercise.  The  lists 
(Mr  course  where  the  athletae  exercised  themselves  in  run- 
ning, was  at  first  but  one  stadium  in  len^h,  or  about  six 
hnnared  feet ;  and  from  this  measure  it  took  its  name, 
and  was  called  the  stadium,  whatever  might  be  its  extent 
This,  in  the  language  of  Paal,  speaking  of  the  Christians' 
course,  was  "  the  race  which  was  set  before  them,**  deter- 
mined by  public  authority  and  carefully  measured.  On 
each  side  or  the  stadium  and  its  extremity,  ran  an  ascent  or 
kind  of  terrace,  covered  with  seats  and  benches,  upon  which 
the  spectators  were  seated,  an  innumerable  multitude  col- 
lected from  all  Darts  of  Greece,  to  which  the  apostle  thus 
alludes  in  his  figurative  description  of  the  Christian  life: 
"  Seeing  we  are  compassed  about  with  so  great  a  cloud 
of  witnesses,  let  us  lay  aside  every  weight.** — Paxton. 

Ver.  4.  Ye  have  not  yet  resisted  unto  blood,  stri- 
ving against  sin. 

The  exercise  of  boxing  was  sometimes  performed  by 
combatants,  having  in  their  hands  balls  of  stone  or  lead. 
At  first  their  hands  and  arms  were  naked  and  ungnardedj 
but  afterward  surrounded  with  thongs  of  leather,  called 
cestus,  which  were  used  both  as  defensive  arms,  and  to  an- 
noy the  enemy,  being  filled  with  plummets  of  lead  and 
iron,  to  add  force  to  the  blows. 

Tnis  was  one  of  the  rudest  and  most  dangerous  of  the 
gyihnastic  combats,  because  the  antagonists  ran  the  hazard 
either  of  being  disabled,  or  losing  their  lives.  They  some- 
times fell  down  dead  or  dying  upon  the  sand ;  or  they  quitted 
the  fight  with  a  countenance  so  disfigured,  that  it  was  not 
easy  to  know  themselves ;  carzying  away  with  them  the 
sad  marks  of  their  vigorous  resistance,  as  bruises  and  con- 
tusions in  the  face,  the  loss  of  an  eye,  their  teeth  knocked 
out,  their  jaws  broken,  or  some  more  considerable  fracture. 
It  is  to  this  rude  and  dangerous  exercise  the  apostle  refers 
in  his  reasoning  with  the  Hebrew  converts :  '*  Ye  have  not 
yet  resisted  unto  blood,  striving  against  sin.**  The  contest 
m  which  they  were  engaged  witn  their,  adversaries,  bad 
been  severe  and  of  long  continuance ;  they  had  sustained 
no  small  loss  of  liberty  and  property,  which  they  cheerftilly 
resigned  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  in  nope  of  a  better  inherit- 
ance in  heaven ;  they  were  in  danger  of  becoming  weary 
and  faint  in  their  minds,  from  the  length  of  the  contest;  but 
though  their  antagonists  had  often  tried  to  defeat  and  foil 
them,  they  had  not  been  permitted  to  shed  their  blood,  or 
take  away  their  lives,  as  they  did  to  many  of  the  saints  i& 
preceding  ages.  The  combatant  in  the  public  games,  who 
gave  up  the  contest  before  he  had  lost  a  drop  of  his  blood, 
merely  necause  he  had  received  a  few  contusions,  or  been 
rouffhly  handled  by  his  opponent,  would  have  been  infalli- 
bly branded  with  infamy.  Not  less  shameful,  and  infinitely 
more  dangerous,  it  would  have  been  for  any  of  these  He- 
brews to  mnch  from  their  duty,  or  desist  from  their  Chris- 
tian course,  on  account  of  the  slighter  difficulties  and 
losses  they  had  met  with  in  striving  against  sin. — ^Paxtor. 

Ver.  6.  For  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chaflteneth, 
and  scourgeth  every  son  whom  he  receivetL 

It  is  said,  in  the  East,  of  a  truly  good  father,  when  lis  ii 
obliged  to  punish  his  son,— 

AnikatHf  orv  M." 

One  hand, chastises; 
One  haai^  embraces. 

Showing,  that  thou^  he  is  obliged  to  inifiet  ponlaiimesl 
with  <me  hand,  yet  in  his  heart  he  embraces  hnh  with  tbi 
other.*— RoBEBTB. 
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CHAPTER  IL 
Ver.  2.  For  if  there  come  unto  yoar  aaKinbly  a 
man  with  a  gold  ring,  in  goodly  apparel,  and 
there  come  in  also  a  poor  man,  in  yile  raiment 

By  the  asserabljr  here  mentioned  we  are  not  to  under- 
stand a  congregation  convened  for  public  worship,  as  is 
commonly  represented,  but  a  conit  oi  jadicatnre,  in  which 
men  are  too  apt  to  favonr  the  caose  of  the  rich  against  the 
poor.  The  phrase,  sit  ih(m  under  m/iffooutooly  naturally  re- 
Krs  to  courts  of  justice,  where  the  jndge  is  commonly  ex- 
alted upon  a  higher  seat  than  the  rest  of  the  people.  The 
apostle  also  sayn,  that  such  a  respect  of  penons  as  he  here 
speaks  of  is  contrary  to  the  law,  and  that  those  who  are 
guilty  of  it,  are  amvtneed  of  ike  law  a$  transgressors.  Now 
there  was  no  divine  law  against  distinction  of  places  in 
worshipping  assemblies,  into  those  which  were  more  or 
less  honourable ;  this  must  therefore  refer  to  the  law  of 
partiality  in  juogment  "  Ye  shall  do  no  unrighteouaoess 
m  judgment ;  thou  shalt  not  respect  the  person  of  the  poor, 
nor  honour  the  person  of  the  mighty.  Levit.  xiz.  15. 
The  Talmudists  say  it  was  a  rule,  mat  when  a  poor  man 
and  a  rich  man  pleaded  together  in  judgment,  the  rich 
should  not  be  bid  to  sit  down,  and  the  poor  to  stand:  bat 
either  both  shall  sit,  or  both  shall  stand.  To  this  rule  or 
custom  the  apostle  seems  to  refer,  when  he  insinuates  a 
charge  against  them  of  saying  to  the  rich  man, "  Sit  thou  here 
in  a  good  place,  and  to  the  poor,  Stand  thou  there."— Jamniras. 

"  A  man  with  a  gold  ring."  By  this  circumstance  the 
apostle  describes  a  rich  man.  Among  the  Romans,  those 
of  the  senatorial  and  equestrian  orders  were  distinguished 
from  the  common  people  by  wearing  a  gold  ring.  In 
time  the  use  of  them  became  promiscuous.  Tho  ancients 
used  to  wear  but  one.— Burdbu 

CHAPTER  in. 
Ver.  6.  And  the  tongue  u  a  fire,  a  world  of  in- 
iquity :  so  is  the  tongue  among  our  memhers, 
tnat  It  d^fileth  the  whole  body,  and  setteth  on  fire 
the  course  of  nature ;  and  it  is  set  on  fire  of  hell. 

The  original  is  very  beautiful,  and  is  an  allusion  to  a 
wheel  catching  fire,  as  not  unfreqaently  happens,  by  Its 
rapid  motion,  spreading  its  flames  around,  and  at  last  in- 
▼olving  the  whole  machine  in  destruction.  The  true  ver- 
sion is,  It  setteth  on  fire  the  wheel  of  human  life,  and  thus 
finally  destroyeih  the  whole  bodv.  The  original  word  for 
course,  T^x^%  signifies  a  wheel. — ^Burdbr. 

CUAPTER  IV. 
Ver.  13.  Go  to  now,  ye  that  say,  To-day,  or  to- 
morrow, we  will  go  into  such  a  city,  and  con* 
tinue  there  a  year,  and  huy,  and  sell,  and  get  gain. 

The  merchants  of  the  East  have  ever  been  fhmous  for 
their  trading  peregrinations ;  and  often  are  we  reminded 
of  the  *'  company  of  Ishmaelites  (who)  came  from  Gilead, 
with  their  camels  bearing  spicerv,  and  balm,  and  myrrh, 
going  to  carry  it  down  to  Egypt.**  See  the  yonng  adven- 
turer; he  has  received  a  certain  sum  from  nb  father,  and 
goes  to  another  town,  where  he  has  relations  or  friends, 
and  he  eautiousbf  commences  his  business;  he  never  loses 
sight  of  frugality;  and  should  be,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  have  gained  a  competency,  he  returns  to  his  native 
place,  there  to  husband  oat  lib  davs.  But  should  he  not 
prosper,  he  goes  to  another  town,  for  his  affairs  are  so  ar- 
ranged in  reference  to  rents  and  other  matters,  he  finds  no 
difficulty  in  removing.  But  another  trader  will  not  Uius 
settle ;  he  carries  in  two  or  three  bags  various  spices,  (which 
are  needed  by  cverv  familyj)and  gums,  and  drugs,  or  cloth 
and  silk,  and  muslins,  or  jewels,  or  precious  stones,  and  I 
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after  a  year  or  bo  he  returns  with  the  proceeds  of  his  jooi^ 
ney.^KosERTs. 

Ver.  15.  For  that  ye  onght  to  say.  If  the  Lord 
will,  we  shall  live,  and  do  this,  or  that 

It  was  a  custom  among  the  Jews  to  begin  all  things  with 
God.  They  undertook  nothing  without  this  holy  and  de- 
vout parenthesis,  If  God  wUl,  They  otherwise  expressed 
it.  if  ike  name  pleau ;  or,  if  ike  name  determine  so.  The 
pnrase  was  so  common  that  they  abbreviated  it.  using  a 
letter  for  a  word.  Bat  this  was  not  peculiar  to  tne  Jews ; 
it  was  common  with  all  the  eastern  people.  Few  books 
are  written  Jn  Arabic,  but  thev  begin  with  the  word  &t»- 
mUtak—^n  vie  name  of  God.  With  the  Greeks  the  expres- 
sion is,  nv  6m>  :  with  the  Latins,  Deo  volente. — BuRDsa. 

CHAPTER  V. 
Ver.  7.  Be  patient,  therefore,  brethren,  unto  the 
cominff  of  the  Lord.  Behold,  the  husbandman 
waiteth  for  the  precioua  fruit  of  the  earth,  and 
hath  lonff  patience  for  it,  until  he  receive  the 
early  and  latter  rain. 

In  our  climate,  where  it  rains  at  all  times  of  thejrear,  we 
have  no  notion  of  "  early  and  latter  rain  ;**  but  nothing  is 
more  natural  than  this  division  in  a  climate  like  that  of 
Palestine,  where  in  the  summer  months  it  seldom  or  never 
rains.  It  was  not  till  after  the  autumnal  equinox,  about 
the  seed-time,  when  the  Jews  bepn  their  civil  year,  that 
the  autumnal  or  winter  rains  set  m;  and  these  they  called 
the  early  rains;  the  latter  rain  was  that  which  fell  in 
March  and  ApriL  towards  harvest  time.  "The  rain," 
sajrs  Korte, "  wnlch  fails  in  October,  November,  and  De- 
cember, is  called  the  early  rain,  and  that  which  comes  in 
March  and  April,  the  latter  rain.  Respecting  this  latter 
rain,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  about  iht  time  of  the  greatest 
heat,  there  are  many  years  when  it  rains  only  a  few  hours, 
or  half  a  day,  or  at  the  outside  two  or  three  days  succes- 
sively. This  rain  is  extremely  propitious  to  the  standing 
nellu,  (rice,  resembling  our  barley,)  which  is  beginning  to 
ripen,  and  needs  nothing  more  than  such  a  good  wettmg, 
to  make  the  grain  fuller  and  more  solid,  and  to  mature  it. 
This  rain,  therefore,  which  comes  in  the  hot  season,  is 
very  different  from  the  rain  in  the  rainy  season,  and  is 
very  favourable  to  the  standing  com.  In  the  rainy  sea- 
son, at  the  end  of  the  year,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  rain  copi- 
ously, and  the  ground  is  thereby  softened,  and  rendered  fit 
for  toe  ploagh,  the  farmer  loses  no  time  to  commence  his 
operations  and  sow  his  grain." — RosENMULLBa. 

Ver.  14.  Is  any  sick  amonff  you?  let  him  call 
for  the  elders  of  the  churcJb ;  and  let  them  pray 
over  him,  anointing  him  with  oil  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord. 

**  In  Yemen,  the  anointing  of  the  body  is  believed  lo 
strengthen  and  protect  it  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  by  which 
the  inhabitants  of  this  province,  as  they  wear  so  uttle  cloth- 
ing, are  very  liable  to  suffer.  Oil,  by  clesing  up  the  pores  of 
the  skin,  is  supposed  to  prevent  that  too  copious  trans]9ira- 
tion  which enfeeblesthe frame ;  perhaps,  too,  these  Arabians 
think  a  glistening  skin  a  beau^.  when  the  Intense  heat 
comes  in,  they  always  anointtheir  bodies  with  oil.  At  Sana, 
all  the  Jews,  and  many  of  the  Mohammedans,  have  their 
bodies  anointed  whenever  they  find  themselves  indisposed." 

gTiebnhr.)  That  in  some  degree  exjilains  the  direction  of 
e  apostle  James,  the  meaning  of  which  will  be,  to  do  that 
solemnly  for  the  purpose  of  healing,  which  was  often  done 
medicinally;  ana  accordingly  we  find  Solomon,  in  many 
places  of  his  Proverbs,  speaking  of  administering  ointment 
which  rejoices  the  heart,  which  may  be  a  healing  medicine 
to  the  navel,  Ac. — BoaDnu 


THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  GENERAL  OF  PETER. 


CHAPTER  L 
Ter.  4.  To  an  inheritance  incorniptibje,  and  nn- 
defiled,  and  that  fiideth  not  away,  reserved  in 
heaven  for  you. 

See  on  1  Cor.  9. 96. 

CHAPTER  IIL 
Ver.  3.  Whose  adominsf,  let  it  not  be  that  out- 
ward adorning  of  platting  the  hair,  and  of 
wearing  of  gold,  or  of  putting  on  of  apparel. 

The  eastern  females  wear  their  hair,  which  the  prophet 
nphaticall^  calls  the  "  instrument  or  their  pride,"  very 
long,  and  divided  into  a  great  number  of  tresses.  In  Bar- 
hary,  the  ladies  all  affect  to  have  their  hair  hang  down  to 
the  gronnd,  which,  aAer  they  have  collected  into  one  lock, 
thej  bind  and  plat  with  ribands;  a  piece  of  finery  which 
the  apostle  marks  with  disaoprobation :  "Whose  aaoming. 
let  it  not  be  that  omward  aaoming  of  platting  the  hair,  ana 
of  wearing  of  gold,  or  of  putting  on  or  apparel."  Not  that 
he  condemns  in  absolute  terms  all  regara  to  neatness  and 
elegance  in  dress  and  appearance,  but  only  an  undue  auen- 
tioo  to  these  things ;  his  meaning  plainly  is :  *'  Whose 
adorning,  let  it  not  chiefly  consist  in  tnat  outward  adorning 
of  plattmg  the  hair,  but  rather  let  it  be  the  hidden  man  of 
the  heart,  in  that  wnich  is  not  corruptible,  even  the  orna- 
ment of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  is,  in  the  sight  of 
God,  of  great  price."    The  way  in  which  the  apostle  uses 


the  negative  particle  in  this  text,  is  a  decisive  proof  that 
this  is  his  true  meaning ;  it  eztenas  to  every  member  of  the 
sentence ;  and  by  consequence,  if  it  prohibit  the  platting  ol 
hair,  it  equally  prohibits  the  putting  on  of  apparel.  Bm  it 
never  could  be  his  design  to  forbid  women  to  wear  clocbes, 
or  to  be  decently  and  neatly  dressed ;  therefore,  the  negative 
must  have  only  a  comparative  sense,  instructing  as  u  the 
proprietor  and  necessity  of  attending  more  lo  the  dispositions 
of  the  mind,  than  to  the  adorning  of  the  body.  And  as  ooa 
inspired  writer  cannot,  in  reality,  contradict  another,  tbe 
command  of  Paul  mast  be  explained  in  the  same  way,  not 
as  an  absolute,  but  comparative  prohibition :  "  In  like  man- 
ner, that  women  adorn  themselves  in  modest  apparel,  with 
shamefacedness  and  sobriety,  not  with,"  or^  according  to 
this  view,  rather  than  with  "broidered  hair,  or  gold,  or 
pearls,  or  costly  array."  Where  nature  has  bM&  less 
liberal  in  its  ornaments,  the  defect  is  supplied  by  art.  nnd 
foreign  is  procured  to  be  interwoven  with  the  natural  hai^ 
The  males,  on  the  contrary,  shave  all  the  hair  o(  their 
heads,  excenting  one  lock  ^  and  those  who  wear  their  hair 
are  atigmanzea  as  efiemmate.  The  apostle's  remark  on 
this  subject,  corresponds  entirely  with  the  custom  of  the 
East,  as  well  as  with  the  original  design  of  the  Creator : 
*'  Does  not  even  nature  itself  leach  yon,  that  if  a  man  have 
long  hair,  it  is  a  shame  imto  him  1  But  if  a  woman  have 
long  hair,  it  is  a  glory  to  her ;  for  her  hair  is  given  her  for 
a  covering."  The  men  in  the  East,  Chardin  observes,  art 
•haved ;  the  women  nourish  their  hair  with  jnreat  fondness^ 
which  they  lengthen  by  tresses,  and  UXRs  of  silk,  down  lo 
the  heels. — Pazton. 


THE  SECOND  EPISTLE  GENERAL  OF  PETER. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

Ter.  12.  Looking  for  and  hasting  nnto  the  coming 
of  the  day  of  Qod,  wherein  the  heavens  being 
on  fire  shall  be  dissolved,  and  the  elements  shall 
melt  with  fervent  heat 

1  he  word  **  unto"  has  here  been  supplied  without  autho- 
V^y.    The  original  {tfiudonUu  torn  piSrousimi^)  exMbUa  no 


preposition,  and  properly  requires  a  transitive  rendering, 
viz.  aecekratingf  or  hastening  <m,  Me  ecmingf  dec  Thus  un- 
derstood, the  words  convey  the  very  interesting  and  solemn 
intimation,  that  Christians  are  not  onl^jr  earnestly  to  exped 
the  ereat  clay  of  Ghxl.  the  day  of  the  restitution  of  all  thingiL 
but  ny  their  devoted  lives  and  a  pre-eminent  sanctity  ol 
spirit,  they  are  to  be  instrumental  in  expediting  its  approach. 
According  to  their  conduct,  as  marked  by  all  manner  of 
holy  conversation  and  godlinos,  or  the  reverse,  will  be  the 
qpeedineas  or  the  tardiness  of  its  arrival.— Buaa. 


THE  GENERAL  EPISTLE  OF  JUDE. 


7er.  4.  For  there  are  certain  men  crept  in  un- 
awares, who  were  before  of  old  ordained  to  this 
condemnation ;  ungodly  men,  turning  the  grace 
of  our  God  into  lasciviousness,  and  denying  the 
only  Lord  Qod,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

Those  who  were  summoned  before  the  courts  of  justice 
were  said  to  be  v^ytYpamMfi  tif  Ktuvtv^  because  they  were 
cited  to  appear^  bjr  posting  up  their  names  in  some  public 
place:  and  the  judgment  of  the  court  was  published  or  de- 
clared in  writing.  Such  |>ersons  the  Romans  called  pro- 
scriptos,  or  proscribed,  that  is,  whose  names  were  posted  up 
in  writing,  m  some  public  place,  as  persons  doomed  to  die, 
with  a  reward  offered  to  any  that  should  loll  them.    These 


are  the  terms  which  the  apostle  Juc'e  applies  to  the  ungodly, 
who  had  crept  unawares  mto  the  churcn :  they  werebefors 
of  old,  wp^ytypm^fiofot^  ordained  to  this  condemnation;  per- 
se 18  who  must  not  only  aive  an  account  of  their  crimes  to 
Gcd,  but  are  proscribed  or  destined  to  the  punishment 
which  they  deserve.  In  Persia,  jnaleiactors  were  not  al- 
lowed to  look  on  the  king ;  this  was  the  reason,  that  as  soon 
as  Haman  was  considered  a  criminal  they  covered  his  face. 
From  Pococke  we  find  the  custom  still  continues,  for  speak- 
ing of  the  artifice  by  which  an  Egjrptian  bey  was  taken  oflf, 
he  says,  "  A  man  being  brought  Mfore  him  like  a  malefae- 
tor  iust  taken,  with  his  hands  behind  him  as  if  tied,  and  a 
napkin  put  over  his  head,  as  malefactors  commonly  have, 
when  he  came  into  his  presence,  suddenly  shot  him  dead." 
— Paxtoh, 


THE  REVELATION  OF  JOHN  THE  DIVINE. 


CHAPTER  L 

Yer.  9.  I  John,  who  also  am  your  brother,  and 
companion  in  tribulation,  and  in  the  kingdom 
and  patience  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  in  the  isle 
that  18  called  Patmos,  for  the  word  of  Gkxl,  and 
for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ 

Patmos  has  an  excellent  harbour,  and  the  town,  being 
situated  on  the  loftiest  part  of  the  island,  makes  a  pretty 
appearance  on  entering.  The  houses,  being  constructed  of 
a  white  freestone,  have  a  peculiarly  neat  aspect.  It  has 
been  calculated  that  the  town  has  an  elevation  of  nearly 
five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  its  centre 
is  a  large  convent  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Evauj^list,  who 
was  banished  to  this  island.  Here  he  wrote  his  Revela- 
tion. We  saw,  in  walking  to  the  summit  of  the  hill^he 
gproito  in  which  he  »  said  to  have  composed  them.  The 
convent  has  a  resident  bishop,  with  a  considerable  number 
of  monks,  and  is  a  college  for  the  education  of  young  men 
of  the  Greek  persuasion.  In  those  parts  of  the  island  which 
the  inhabitants  are  able  to  cultivate,  we  saw  several  small 
fields,  ur  patches  of  com,  banked  up  with  stones  to  prevent 
the  soil  from  being  washed  away  by  the  rains.  It  appeared, 
however,  to  be  capable  of  producing  but  an  inconsiaerable 
anantity  of  grain.  The  innabitants  procure  sheep  and  cat- 
tW  from  the  neighbouring  islands.  The  town  contains 
»tx)ut  two  hundred  hoases.  The  women  are  to  the  men  in 
proportion  of  five  to  one.    (Wittman.)— Bordbb. 

CHAPTER  II. 
Ver.  1.  Unto  the  angel  of  the  church  of  Ephe- 
sus  write ;  These  things  saith  he  that  holdeth 
the\even  stars  in  his  right  hand,  who  walketh 
in  the  midst  of  the  seven  golden  candlesticka 

See  on  Acts  18. 19. 

Ter.  8.  And  unto  the  angel  of  the  church  in 


Smyrna  write ;  These  things  saith  the  first  and 
the  last,  which  was  dead,  and  is  alive. 

Smyrna,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  beantiflil  bay  on 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  was  one  of  the  principal  cities  of 
the  ancient  region  of  Ionia:  its  early  history  is  mvolved  in 
some  obscurity.  Accordiitf  to  the  geographer  Strabo,  it 
derived  its  name  from  an  Amazon,  so  called,  who,  having 
conquered  Ephesus,  had  in  the  first  instance  transmitted 
her  apuellation  to  that  city.  The  Ephesians  aAerward 
founded  the  town  to  which  it  has  since  oeen  appropriated. 
Herodotas,  however,  states  that  Smyrna  originally  belong 
to  the  JEolians,  ^o  received  into  the  city  some  Colophonian 
exiles.  These  subsequentlv  taking  advantage  of  a  festival 
held  without  the  town,towhith  festival  the  Smymaeans  re- 
sorted in  great  numbers, shut  the  gates  and  became  masters 
of  the  place.  From  that  time  Smyrna  ceased  to  be  an 
^olian  city,  but  was  received  into  tlie  Ionian  confederacy. 
Of  all  the  different  cities  which  laid  claim  to  the  honour  of 
being  the  birth-place  of  Homerj  Smvma  seems  to  assert 
her  claim  to  that  distinction  with  the  greatest  zeal  and 
plausibility. 

Though  the  Smymaeans  successfully  resisted  the  attacks 
of  Qyges,  king  of  Lydia,  they  were  subjugated  by  his  de- 
scendant, Alyattes;  and  in  consequence  of  this  event  the 
city  sunk  into  decay,  and  was  deserted  for  the  space  of  four 
hundred  years.  Alexander  proposed  to  rebuild  it ;  which 
design  was  carried  intoeffectby  Antigonnsand  Lysimachus. 
the  latter  of  whom  completed  the  new  citv ;  the  streets  of 
which  are  said  to  have  oeen  remarkably  handsome,  being 
well  paved,  and  drawn  at  right  angles.  Numerous  fine 
porticoes,  temples,  theatres^  and  a  public  library,  with  the 
splendid  and  lofty  acropolis,  rendered  it  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  cities  of  Ionia,  various  grants  and  privileges 
were  conferred  ppon  the  Smymseans  nythe  Roman  senate, 
for  the  part  which  they  had  taken  during  the  wars  with 
Antiochus  and  Mithridates.  Under  the  Roman  emperoriL 
Smvma  flourished  greatly ;  and  its  schools  of  eloouence  and 
philosophy  were  held  in  considerable  lepote.  Under  the 
Qreek  emperors  Smyrna  experienced  great  vicissitudes. 
Having  been  taken  by  Tzachas,  a  Turkish  chief,  towards 
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the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by 
a  Greek  fleet  ander  the  command  of  John  Ducas:  the  Em- 
peror Comne.«.us  subsequently  restored  it,  but  it  asain  suf- 
fered very  sc  terely  from  a  siege  which  it  sustained  a^inst 
the  forces  of  Tamerlane.  Not  long  after  this  event  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turks^  in  whose  possession  it  has  re- 
mained ever  since. 

Modem  Smyrna,  by  the  Turks  called  Ismir,  is  be^ati- 
fuUy  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  mountain,  that  stretches 
along  the  shore  to  a  great  extent,  and  has  upon  its  summit 
the  castellated  building  seen  on  tne  right  of  our  engraving, 
which  looks  towards  the  bay.  From  this  elevation  the 
prospect  is  truly  grand ;  and  this  is  perhaps  the  finest  port 
in  AjKia,  as  a  large  fleet  might  ride  in  it,  and  vessels  receive 
and  dischai^  their  cargoes  close  to  the  shore.  Upon  this 
•mountain  was  founded  one  of  those  churches  which  became 
the  peculiar  care  of  the  apostle  John,  who  addressed  to  its 
angel  (presiding  minister  or  bishop)  the  solemn  admonitions 
in  Rev.  ii.  S— 1 1.  This  church  is  dedicated  to  Polycarp,  the 
first  bishop  of  Smjrrna,  who  suffered  martyrdom  here  A.  D. 
166,  being  committed  to  the  flames.  The  population  is 
commonly  estimated  at  100,000  or  110,000;  but  the  Rev. 
John  Hartley,  who  was  here  in  the  vear  1825,  is  of  opinion 
that  it  is  ^eatly  overcharged.  He  thinks  that  Smyrna  does 
not  contain  many  more  than  75,000  inhabitants :  of  whom 
about  45,000  are  Turks,  10,000  Greeks,  8000  Armenians, 
6000  Jews,  and  less  than  lOOO  Europeans  of  different  na- 
tions. The  English  residents  ma^  be  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred :  they  dwell  in  the  British  factory,  which  is  very  ex- 
tensive, and  is  enclosed  with  ^tes.  The  streets  are  narrow, 
and  manv  of  the  houses,  which  are  built  of  clay,  are  low ; 
most  of  them  have  roofs  of  pantiles,  some  of  which  are  flat, 
while  others  are  gaud^y  painted.  There  are  twenty 
mosques :  the  Greeks  have  three  churches ;  the  Armenians, 
one ;  the  Latins,  two ;  and  the  Protestants,  two :  the  Jews 
have  eight  synagogues.  Frank  street,  where  the  Euro- 
peans reside,  and  in  which  many  sign-boards  are  exhibited, 
IS  by  far  the  best  street  in  Smyrna :  by  the  English  it  has 
been  named  Bond  street;  but  the  Turks  call  it  Ghul  Ma- 
hala,  or  the  Rose  Gluarter. 

Smyrna  has  been  subject  to  several  awful  visitations.  In 
1743  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  in  1750  by  an  earthquake ; 
in  175@,  1758,  and  17^,  it  was  depopulated  by  nlague;  fire 
arain  consumed  almost  the  whole  of  it  in  1763, 1769,  and 
1778 ;  and  in  1814  there  were  40,000  persons  cut  off  by  the 
plague.  Earth<^uakes  and  the  plague,  indeed,  are  the  great 
calamities  of  this  place:  the  condition  of  the  Christians  re- 
siding here  (whicn  is  not  the  most  secure  under  the  Turk- 
ish government^  is  said  to  be  better  than  in  that  of  any  other 
of  the  sites  of  tne  seven  churches  mentioned  in  the  Apoc- 
alypse, as  if  the  promise  was  still  in*  some  measure  made 
good  to  Smyrna : — "  Fear  none  of  those  things  which  thou 

shalt  suffer Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  an4  I  will 

give  thee  a  crown  of  life."    (Rev.  ii.  lO^K  Horke. 

Ver.  12.  And  to  the  ^gel  of  the  church  in  Per 

famos  write;  These  things  saith  he  which 
ath  the  sharp  sword  with  two  edges. 

Pergamos,  or  Pergamus,  was  the  ancient  metropolis  of 
Mysia,  and  the  residence  of  the  Attalian  kings,  wno  col- 
lected here  a  noble  library,  containing  two  hundred  thou- 
sand volumes,  which  was  afterward  transported  to  Egypt 
by  Cleopatra,  and  added  to  the  library  at  Alexandria.  It 
is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Ca'icus,  about 
sixty  miles  to  the  north  of  Smyrna. 

Against  the  charch  at  Pergamns  was  adduced  the  charge 
of  partial  instabilitv ;  but  to  its  wavering  faith  was  prom- 
ised the  all-powerful  protection  of  God.  (Rev.  ii.  13—17.) 
The  errors  of  Balaam  and  of  the  Nicolaitans  have  been 
purged  awav ;  Pergamus  has  been  preserved  from  the  de- 
stroyer; ana  three  thousand  Christians,  out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  now  cherish 
the  rites  of  their  holy  religion  in  the  .^ame  spot  where  it 
was  planted  by  the  Apostle  Paul ;  though  the  poor  Greeks 
are  restricted  to  one  small  and  mean  church,  under  the 
Acropolb,  or  citadel  of  the  ancient  citv,  where  the  hymn 
of  praise  to  their  Redeemer  is  whispered,  rather  than  sung, 
for  fear  of  offending  the  fhnatical  Turks. 

Numerous  ancient  ruins  of  a  fbrtress,  a  theatre,  and  a 
nairaiachia,  attest  the  magnificence  of  this  once  roval  city. 
The  modem  town  of  Bergamo  Is  seen  through  the  mag- 


nificent arch  on  the  ri^ht  of  our  eni^vmg.  It .  in>jpartly 
on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  partly  in  the  plain.  On  the 
summit  of^  the  hill,  upon  the  left,  is  the  Acropolis,  oa 
which  is  a  castle  nearly  covering  its  whole  summit,  inclu- 
ding about  eight  acres,  together  «wiih  some  remains  of  a 
heathen  temple.  A  neighbouring  cemetery  has.  for  ages, 
been  supplied  with  marble  embellishments  from  the  theatre, 
which  are  collected  in  f^reat  profusion  to  ornament  the 
graves,  near  to  which,  if  not  on  that  site  itself,  was  once 
placed  the  celebrated  temple  of  .£sculapius,  which,  among 
other  privileges,  had  that  of  an  asylum.  Here  also  are 
massive  ruins  of  the  church  of  Agios  Theologos,  con- 
jectured to  be  one  of  those  which  the  Emperor  Theodotsius 
caused  to  be  erected.  There  is  another  ancient  church  in 
the  town,  that  of  Saint  Sophia,  which,  about  thirty  years 
since,  was  desecrated  by  being  converted  into  a  Turkish 
mosque.  The  scenery  from  the  Acropolis  is  grand,  but 
sad.  The  fine  plain  before  Per^mus,  which  seems  ready 
to  start  into  fertility  at  a  touch,  is  sparingly  cultivated,  ex- 
cept on  the  very  edges  of  the  town ;  but  that  touch  is  want- 
ing. The  unrestrained  flood-courses  of  the  Caicus  and  its 
tributary  streams  have  cut  the  plain  into  broad  sandy  vein:$. 
In  1828,  when  this  place  was  visited  by  Mr.  Macfarlane, 
a  collection,  in  a  Greek  school,  of  about  fiAy  volumes,  in 
RomaiC)  or  modem  Greek,  was  called  "  the  library,"  and 
represented  the  ancient  store  of  two  hundred  thousand 
volumes,  which  had  been  formed  by  the  munificent  mon- 
archs  of  Pergamus :  and  a  dirty  litiie  Italian  quack,  igno- 
rant and  insolent,  was  head  practitioner  of  medicine  ic 
the  city  which  gave  birth  to  Galen,  and  of  which  JEscu- 
lapius  was  the  tutelary  divinity.  The  town  was  as  dull  a.^ 
the  grave,  except  during  the  night,  when,  as  it  happened 
to  be  the  Ramazan  of  the  Turks,  there  was  some  stir  among 
the  Mohammedan  portion  of  the  inhabitants. — Hornb. 

Ver.  17.  He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what 
the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches ;  To  him  that 
overcometh  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  hidden 
manna,  and  will  give  him  a  white  stone,  and  in 
the  stone  a  new  name  written,  which  no  man 
knoweth,  saving  he  that  receiveth  it   • 

It  was  a  custom  among  the  ancients  to  give  their  votes 
by  white  or  black  stones ;  with  these  they  condemned  the 
guilty,  with  those  acquitted  the  innocent.  In  allusion  to 
this  ancient  custom,  our  Lord  promises  to  give  the  spirit- 
ual conqueror  "a  white  stone;  and  in  the  stone  a  nev 
name  written,  which  no  man  knoweth,  saving  he  that  re- 
ceiveth it  }**  the  while  stone  of  absolution  or  approbati(», 
and  inseparably  connectea  with  it,  a  new  name  of  dignity 
and  honour,  even  that  of  a  child  of  God  and  heir  of  glory, 
which  is  known  only  to  himself,  or  the  inhabitants  of  that 
world  to  which  he  shall  be  admitted,  and  who  have  already 
received  it.  When  sentence  of  condemnation  was  pro- 
nounced, if  the  case  was  capital,  the  witnesses  put  their 
hands  on  the  head  of  the  criminal,  and  said,  Thy  olood  be 
upon  thine  own  head.  To  this  custom  the  Jews  alluded, 
when  they  cried  out  at  the  trial  of  Christ, "  His  blood  be  gb 
us,  and  on  our  children."  Then  was  the  malefactor  led  to 
execution,  and  none  were  allowed  openly  to  lament  his 
misfortune.  His  hands  were  secured  with  cords,  and  his 
feet  with  feUers ;  a  custom  which  furnished  David  with  ai 
affecting  allusion,  in  his  lamentation  over  the  dust  of  Abner: 
**  Thy  hands  were  not  bound,  nor  thy  feet  put  in  fetters."— 
Paxton. 

CHAPTER  III. 
Ver.  1.  And  unto  the  angel  of  the  church  in  Sar- 
dis  write;  These  things  saith  he  that  hath  the 
seven  Spirits  of  God,  and  the  seven  stars :  I 
know  thy  works,  that  thoa  hast  a  name,  that 
thon  livest,  and  ait  dead. 

Sardis,  or  8ardes,  the  capital  of  the  country  Q^l.ydia,  ia 
Asia,  was  a  city  of  great  antiquity,  the  founder  of  which  is 
not  eertainly  known.  It  was  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  at 
the  foot  of  the  northern  slope  of  Mount  Tmolns ;  which 
rears  its  majestic  head  in  the  background  of  our  engraving, 
and  commands  an  extensive  view  over  the  circumjacent  ooai- 
try.  The  river  Pactolus,  (now  an  insignificant  brook,) 
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is  a]9o  aeen  in  oar  view,  (towed  through  the  (brom.  To  the 
south  of  the  plain,  on  which  Sardis  was  erected,  stood  the 
temple  of  Cybele,  the  fabled  mother  of  the  gods,  according 
to  pagan  mythology:  it  was  a  very  ancient  and  magnificent 
edifice,  constructed  of  white  marble.  Of  this  temple  the 
two  noble  columns  which  are  delineated  in  the  foreground 
of  our  engraving,  together  with  a  few  mutilated  fragments 
of  other  columns  scattered  on  the  sward  or  sunk  in  it,  are 
all  that  now  remain :  these  columns  are  buried  nearly  to  the 
half  uf  their  height  in  the  soil,  which  has  accumulated  in  the 
▼alley  since  their  erection,  most  probably  by  the  destruction 
of  the  Gontiniuilly  crumbling  eminence,  on  which  stood 
the  acropolis  or  citadel.  The  columns  which  have  been 
destroyed  have  been  blown  up  by  gunpowder,  reduced  to 
blocks,  and  sold  to  masons  and  cutters  of  tombstones :  and 
as  other  materials  are  wanted,  the  two  columns  which  are 
yet  standing  in  all  probability  will  be  blasted  in  the  same 
manner;  and  the  traveller,  who  may  hereafter  visit  this  Kpot. 
will  vainly  seek  for  a  vestige  of  the  Sardeian  temple  or 
Cybele. 
After  experiencing  various  fortunes,  Sardis  became  a 

freat  and  flourishing  city  in  the  reign  of  Croesus,  king  of 
.ydia,  by  the  fame  of  whose  riches  and  hospitality  men  of 
talents  and  learning  were  attracted  thither.  On  the  over- 
throw of  this  monarch  by  Cyrus,  B.  0. 545,  Sardis  continued 
to  be  the  chief  town  of  the  Persian  dominions  in  this  part 
of  Asia.  On  the  revolt  excited  by  Aristagoras  and  His- 
tiaeus,  the  lonians,  with  the  aid  of  an  Athenian  force,  sur- 
prised this  city,  except  the  citadel,  which  was  defended  by 
a  numerous  Persian  garrison.  Though  burnt  to  the  ground 
on  this  occasion,  Sardis  was  again  rebuilt ;  and,  soon  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at  the  battle  of  the  Granicus,  it 
surrendered  to  Alexander  the  Great,  who  commanded  that 
the  Lydians  should  regain  their  liberty,  and  resume  their 
ancient  laws  and  usases.  During  the  reigns  of  the  Greek 
sovereigns  in  Asia,  this  city  sustained  numerous  reverses ; 
and  from  Antiochus,  the  last  king  of  Syria,  it  passed  into 
the  possession  of  the  Romans,  having  surrenaered  to  the 
two  Scipios,  B.  C.  187.  Sardis  was  indebted  to  the  Emperor 
Tiberius  for  its  restoration,  after  a  disastrous  earthquake, 
which  had  reduced  it  to  a  heap  of  ruins. 

We  have  no  information  in  the  New  Testament  at  what 
time  Christianity  was  planted  at  Sardis ;  but  probably  it  was 
not  till  after  Saint  Paul  had  founded  the  cnurch.at  Epbe- 
SQs ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  metropolis  of 
Lydia  is  included  in  St.  Lake's  declaration,  that  **  all  they 
which  dwelt  in  Asia  heard  the  word  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
both  Jews  and  Greeks/'  (Acts  xix.  10,)  and  also  in  the  sal- 
utation of  "  all  the  churches  of  Asia,'*  (1  Cor.  xvi.  19.) 
This  is  rendered  manifest  by  the  book  of  Revelation,  where 
Sardis  is  expresshr  named  among  the  seven  churches  of 
that  province.  When  the  warning  voice  was  addressed 
"  Unto  the  angel"  or  bishop  "  of  the  church  in  Sardis,"  it 
was  evidently  in  a  declining  state.  (Rev.  iii.  1 — 5.)  Sub- 
sequently, this  city  became  the  seat  of  a  bishoprick;  and 
ecclesiastical  historv  mentions  more  than  one  council 
as  having  been  held  here. 

Sardis  continued  to  be  a  flourishing  city,  through  the 
Roman  emperors,  to  the  close  of  the  Byzantine  dynasty. 
In  the  eleventh  century  the  Turks  took  possession  of  it,  and, 
two  centuries  later,  it  was  nearhr  destroyed  by  Tamerlane. 
Thi^  once-celebrated  capital  of  the  Lydian  kings  is  now 
reduced  to  a  wretched  village  called  Sart,  consisting  of  a 
few  mud  huts  occupied  by  Turkii^h  herdsmen,  and  erected 
in  the  midst  of  extensive  ruins ;  among  whicn  Lieut.  Col. 
Lieake  observed  the  remains  of  a  large  Christian  church. 

"  If  (savs  the  Rev.  Mf.  Arundellj  who  visited  this 
place  in  1833)  "  I  .should  be  asked  what  impresses  the  mind 
most  strongly  on  beholding  Sardis,  I  should  reply,  its  in- 
de5icribable  $olUude,  like  the  darkness  in  Egypt, — darkness 
that  could  be  felt.  So  the  deep  solitude  of  the  spot,  once 
the  '  Lady  of  kingdoms,'  produces  a  corresponding  feeling 
of  desolate  abandanmeiU  m  the  mind,  which  can  never  be 
forgotten.  Connect  this  feeling  with  the  message  in  the 
Apocalypse  to  the  church  of  Sardis: — '  Thou  hast  a  name 

that  thou  livest,  and  art  dead I  will  come  on  thee 

as  a  thief,  and  thou  shalt  not  know  at  what  hour  I  will 
come  upon  thee.'  (Rev.  iii.  1,  3.)  And  then  look  around 
and  ask, '  Where  are  the  churches,  where  are  the  Chris- 
Itans  of  Sardis  Y  The  tumuli  beyond  the  Hennas  reply, 
*  All  dea  1/  sufTering  the  infliction  of  the  threatened  jiidg* 
xncDis  ot  Gk)d."— HoRMB. 


Ver.  7.  And  to  the  angel  of  the^harch  in  Phih* 
delphia  write;  These  things  saith  he  that  is 
holy,  he  that  is  true,  he  that  hath  the  key  of 
David,  he  that  openeth,  and  no  man  shtitteth; 
and  shuttech,  ana  do  man  openeth. 

Philadelphia  was  a  very  considerable  city  of  Lydia,  in 
Asia  Minor,  which  derived  its  name  from  its  foimder,  At- 
tains PhiladelphuSj  brother  of  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus. 
It  stands  in  the  plain  of  the  Hermus,  about  midway  between 
that  river  and  the  determination  of  Mount  Tmolus.  Be- 
sides the  Hermus,  which  divides  the  plain,  numerous  brooks 
and  rills  give  beauty,  verdure,  and  fertilitv,  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  which,  however,  is  but  little  cultivated. 

This  city  has,  at  various  times,  sufl!ered  greatly  from 
earthquakes.  Tacitus  mentions  it  among  the  towns  re- 
stored by  Tiberius  after  a  more  than  ordinary  calamity  of 
this  kind.  ( Annal.  lib.  ii.  c.  47.)  Not  long  before  the  date 
of  the  apocalyptic  epistle,  (Rev.  iii.  7 — 13,)  Philadelphia 
had  suflfered  so  much  from  earthquakes,  that  it  had  been  in 
a  great  measure  deserted  by  its  innabitants,  which  may,  in 
some  decree,  account  for  the  poverty  of  its  church,  as  de- 
scribed m  that  epistle.  "  Philadelphia  appears  to  have  re- 
sisted the  attacks  of  the  Turks,  in  1312.  with  more  success 
than  other  cities.  At  a  distance  from  tne  sea,  forgotten  by 
the  emperor,  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  the  Turks,  her 
valiant  citizens  defended  their  religion  and  freedom  above 
fourscore  years,  and  at  length  capitulated  tflth  the  proudest, 
of  the  Ottomans.  (Bajazet,^  in  1390.  Among  the  Greek  colo- 
nies and  churches  of  Asia,  Philadelphia  is  still  erect — a 
column  in  a  scene  of  ruins."  Whatever  may  be  \oBt  of  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  there  is  still  the  form  of  a  Christian 
cnurch  in  thiis  city,  which  is  now  called  AJlah-Shehr,  or 
the  City  of  Ood,  by  the  Turks,  and  which  possesses  a  few 
remains  of  heathen  antiquity. 

Philadelphia  is  now  a  considerable  town,  spreading  over 
the  slopes  of  three  or  four  hills.  Many  remains  of  the 
walls,  which  once  encompassed  it,  are  now  standing,  but 
with  large  gaps :  the  materials  of  its  fortiflcatioLs  are  smalt 
stones  with  strong  cement  The  Rev.  Mr.  Arundell  (try 
whom  our  view  is  sketched)  is  of  opinion  that  these  walls 
are  not  much  older  than  the  last  days  of  the  lower  empircg 
if  indeed  they  are  so  ancient  £te  describes  the  passage 
through  the  streets  as  being  filthy  in  the  extreme ;  though 
the  view  of  the  place,  as  the  traveller  approaches  it,  is  very 
beautiful.  The  prospect  from  the  hill  is  magnificent :  high- 
Iv  cultivated  gardens  and  vineyards  lie  on  tne  back  sides  of 
tne  town,  and  before  it  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  ex- 
tensive plains  in  Asia. 

Philadelphia  contains  about  three  hundred  houses  occu- 
pied by  Greeks,  and  nearly  three  thousand  whfch  are  in- 
habited by  Turks.  There  are  twenty-five  churches,  in  five 
only  of  which  divine  service  is  performed  once  every 
week :  in  the  larger  number  it  is  celebrated  but  once  a  year. 
A  solitary  fragment  is  shown  as  the  remains  of  the  church 
of  the  Apocalypse,  dedicated  to  St.  John. — Hobnb. 

Yer.  14.  And  unto  the  anp^el  of  the  church  of 
the  Laodiceans,  write ;  These  things  saith  the 
Amen,  the  fiiithful  and  true  Witness,  the  be- 
ginning of  the  creation  of  God. 

Laodicea  was  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  province  of 
Phrygia  Magna,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
ftra ;  though,  originally,  it  was  an  inconsiderable  place. 
This  increase  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  fertility  of  its  sur- 
rounding soil,  and  to  the  munificent  bequests  and^ donations 
of  various  opulent  individuals.  Its  earlier  name  was 
Diospolis ;  but  after  it  had  been  enlarged  by  Antiochus  II. 
king  of  Syria,  it  was  called  Laodicea,  in  honour  of  his 
consort  Laodice.  Situated  on  a  volcanic  eminence,  this 
city  was  freouently  exposed  to  earthquakes,  in  common  with 
the  surrounding  towns  and  vil lages.    Its  innabitants  derived 

Seat  profit  from  the  sale  of  the  fine  wools  produced  by 
eir  flocks,  which  fed  in  the  adjacent  plains. 
In  the  early  aee  of  Christianitv,  Laodicea  ynascssed  a 
flourishing  church,  St.  Paul's  zeal  for  which  is  atit^ted  ly 
the  mention  which  he  makes  of  it  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Cc^ 
lossians :— "  I  would  that  ye  knfw  what  great  conflict  1  have 
for  you,  and  for  them  at  tiaodicea,  and  for  as  many  as  hare 
not  seen  my  iace  in  the  flesh."    (ii.  1.)    And,  "  when  this 
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epistle  is  read  amon^  yon,  cause  that  it  be  read  also  in  the 
eAnrch  of  tbe  Laodiceans ;  and  that  ye  likewise  read  the 
epistle  from  Laodicea."  (iv.  16.)  From  the  mention  here 
made  of  the  epistle  from  lAodicea,  it  has  be^n  conjectured 
that  the  Apostle  had  written  a  special  letter  to  the  converts 
in  that  city,  which  is  now  lost ;  but  it  is  with  more  proba- 
bility supposed  that  he  refers  to  another  of  his  epistles,  either 
that  to  the  Ephesians,  or  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy. 

The  book  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  contains  a  severe 
rebuke  of  the  Laodiceans  for  their  lukewarmness  and 
worldly-mindedness,  and  threatens  them  with  that  ruin 
which  has  been  so  completely  accomplished.  (Rev.  iii. 
14—19.)  In  our  engravmg  several  arches  of  a  once  mag- 
nificent aqueduct  are  seen ;  and  the  remains  of  an  amphi- 
theatre and  other  edifices  attest  the  ancient  splendour  and 
extent  of  Laodicea.  Inscribed  altars,  columns,  fViezes,  and 
cornices,  are  dispersed  among  the  houses  and  burying- 
rrounds.  The  doom  of  the  church  at  Laodicea  seems  to 
have  been  more  severe  and  terrible  than  that  of  the  other 
apocaljrptic  churches.  Not  a  single  Christian  is  said  to  re- 
side at  Laodicea,  which  is  even  more  solitary  than  Ephesus. 
The  latter  city  has  a  prospect  of  a  rolling  sea  or  a  whiten- 
ing sail  to  enliven  its  decay ;  the  former  sius  in  widowed 
loneliness.  Its  temples  are  desolate,  and  the  stately  edifices 
of  ancient  Laodicea  are  now  peopled  by  wolves  ana  jackals. 
The  pravers  of  the  Mohammedan  mosque  are  the  only 
prayers  heard  near  the  yet  s])lendid  ruins  of  the  city,  on 
which  the  prophetic  denunciation  seems  to  have  been  fully 
executed  in  its  ftter  rejection  as  a  church.— Hobni. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Yer.  10.  The  foar  and  twenty  elders  &11  down 
before  him  that  sat  on  the  throne,  and  worship 
him  that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever,  and  cast  their 
crowns  before  the  throne. 

This  short  expedition  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  per« 
sonal  submission  of  Abool  Fyze  Khan,  who,  attendea  by 
all  his  court,  proceeded  to  the  tents  of  Nadir  Shah,  and 
laid  his  crown,  and  other  ensigns  of  royalty,  at  the  feet  of 
the  conqueror,  who  assigned  him  an  honourable  place  in 
his  assembly,  and  in  a  few  days  afterward  restored^  him  to 
i  ^  throne.— Malcolm's  Histobt  of  Paaau. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Yer.  2.  And  I  saw  another  angel  ascending  from 

the  east,  having  the  seal  of  the  living  Qci:  and 

he  cried  with  a  loud  voice  to  the  foar  angels, 

to  whom  it  was  giveir  to  hart  the  earth  and 

the 


See  on  Ezek.  9. 9. 

Yer.  3.  Saying,  Hart  not  the  earth,  neither  the 
sea,  nor  the  trees,  till  we  have  sealed  the  ser- 
vants of  our  Qod  in  their  foreheads. 

See  on  ch.  13. 16. 

Yer.  9.  After  this,  I  beheld,  and  lo,  a  great  mul- 
titude, which  no  man  could  number,  of  all  na- 
tions, and  kindreds,  and  people,  and  tongues, 
stood  before  the  throne,  and  Wore  the  I^mh, 
clothed  with  white  robes,  and  palms  in  their 
hands. 

Sec  on  John  19. 13, 14,  and  1  Cor.  9. 95. 

Yer.  13.  And  one  of  the  elders  answered,  saying 
unto  me,  What  are  these  which  are  arrayed  in 
white  mheal  and  whence  came  they?  14.  And 
I  said  unto  him,  Sir,  thou  knowest.  And  he  said 
to  me.  These  are  they  which  came  out  of  great 
tribol^ion,  and  have  washed  their  robes,  and 
nohv  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 

la  order  to  ^fi^B^  with  ablolute  precision  the  meaning  of 
Ttie  original  in  uh»  latter  clause,  the  preposition  "  in"  should 
be  translated  "  Ljr."    It  is  not  the  pniuoit  of  the  passage,  to 


intimate  that  the  robes  of  the  Maru^rs  and  Confessors  here 
spoken  of,  were  actually  died  in  ike  Uood  of  the  Lamb,  as 
Joseph's  coat  was  in  that  of  the  wild  beast  slain  by  his 
brethren  for  the  purpose ;  for  this  would  have  made  them 
red,  not  wAi<e,  at  least'unless  we  allow  the  words  to  do  the 
greatest  violence  to  metaphorical  congruity.  But  the  sacred 
writers  are  not  apt  to  outrage  proprietv  and  congruity  in 
this  manner.  In  the  present  case,  tne  idea  doubtless  is,  that 
it  was  dy  the  blood  or  Christ,  by  suffering  unto  death  for 
his  name's  sake,  by  shedding  their  blood  for  bis  cause, 
which  he  graciously  accounted  as  the  shedding  of  his  own, 
that  they  had  been  enabled  to  make  their  raiment  white,  or, 
in  other  words,  had  become  entitled  to  be  arrajred,  by  wav 
of  reward,  in  tne  white  rolKs  of  salvation.  Their  own  sut- 
ferinss,  in  connexion  with  the  merits  of  the  Saviour's  blood, 
had  De«n  the  means  of  conferring  this  honour  uprn  them« 
The  blood  of  the  Lamb  was  rather  the  medium  by  which, 
than  the  fountain  in  which,  their  garments  had  been  thus 
blanched  into  the  lustrous  and  pearl]r  whiteness  of  the  ves- 
ture of  the  risen,  rewarded,  ana  beatified  saints. — Boae. 

Yer.  17.  For  the  Lamb,  which  is  in  the  midst  of 
the  throne,  shall  feed  them,  and  shall  lead  them 
unto  living  fountains  of  waters,  and  God  ahaU 
wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes. 

See  on  Ps.  88. 1—3. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Yer.  4.  And  the  smoke  of  the  incense  which  came 
with  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  ascending  up  be- 
fore OtoAy  out  of  the  angel's  hand. 

There  is  a  pa^n  rite,  mentioned  t>v  C.  Dampier,  as  prae- 
tised  by  the  nobility  of  Tonquin,  wnich  greatly  illustrates 
this  passage.  When  they  pray  with  their  families,  the 
prayer  is  written  upon  a  paper ;  and  being  recited  by  a  prop* 
er  officer,  is  thrown  into  a  fire  of  coals,  where,  prooably, 
incense  or  Some  other  perfume  is  thrown  at  the  same  time, 
so  that  the  prayer  ascends  up  with  the  smoke. — ^Daubus. 

CHAPTER  IX. 
Yer.  1.  And  the  fifUi  angel  sounded,  and  I  saw  a 
star  MX  from  heaven  unto  tbe  earth ;  and  to 
him  was  given  the  key  of  the  bottomless  pit 
2.  And  he  opened  the  bottomless  pit ;  and  there 
arose  a  smoke  out  of  the  pit,  aa  the  smoke  of  a 
creat  furnace ;  and  the  aim  and  the  air  were 
darkened  by  reason  of  the  smoke  of  the  pit 

Commentators  at  the  present  day  are  almost  univer- 
sally agreed  in  regarding  the  fifth  trampet  as  symboli- 
sing and  predicting  the  appearance  of  the  Arabian  im- 
postor, his  spurious  religion,  and  his  Saracen  followers. 
But  as  it  is  bv  no  means  evident  how  Mohammed  himself 
can  properly  oe  r^resented  as  *'  a  star  falling  from  heav- 
en," the  usual  svmool  of  an  apostate  Christian  teacher,  or 
of  a  number  of  t'hem,  we  apprehend  the  design  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  this  imagerv  to  be,  to  teach  us  that  Mekammudam' 
um  isiobe  eansidereaas  the  fruU  or  prodmU  of  a  Christian 
hereay.  The  star  had  fallen  before  the  time  of  the  false 
prophet,  in  the  person  of  Arius,  and  other  gross  heretics ; 
ancf  as  the  conseouenee  of  th^ir  apostacy  mm  the  truth, 
the  providence  or  God  so  ordered  it,  that  the  desolating 
delusion  of  Mohammedanism  should  arise  and  ovenpread 
some  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  Church.  This  view  of 
the  arch-imposture  of  Islamism  has  been  taken  by  some 
very  able  writf:rs  of  modren  times,  particularly  by  Mr. 
Whitaker.  in  his  **  Origin  of  Arianism."  The  grand  here- 
sies, therefore,  of  the  Christian  church,  previous  to  the  time 
of  Mohammed,  seem  to  be  here  personified  in  the  fallen 
star,  and  represented  as  being  instrumental  ki  introducing 
this  master-plague  of  error  and  superstition  into  the  world. 
The  poetical  machinery  of  the  vision  is  supposed  to  be 
taken  from  the  sacred  oracular  caves  of  the  ancient  Pa- 
gans, which  were  often  thought  to  communicate  with  the 
sea,  or  the  great  abyss,  and  which  were  specially  valued, 
when  '(like  that  at  Delphi)  they  emlned  an  intoxicating 
vapour:  it  is  naed|  therefore,  with  singular  pro|rietyin 
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foieteliing  the  riae  of  a  religi3ii8  impoMK.  There  may 
possibly  be  an  allusion  also  to  the  cave  of  Hera,  whither 
the  prophet  was  wont  to  retire  for  the  pnrpose  of  excogita- 
ting his  system,  and  from  which  it  really  emanated.  The 
opening  of  the  bomHnless  pit.  therefore,  and  the  letting 
out  the  Tapoor  and  smoke  or  the  infernal  regions,  aptly 
represents  the  wicked  and  diabolical  sjrstem  of  relinon, 
the  dense  and  noxions  fames  of  the  cormpt  theology  which 
he  broached,  and  by  means  of  which  so  large  a  portion  of 
Christendom  was  finally  obscured  and  involved  in  darkness. 
The  preternatural  darkening  of  the  sun  foreshows  the 
eclipse  of  the  true  religion;  and  that  of  the  air  prefigures 
the  uncontrolled  dominion  of  the  powers  of  darkness.  As 
a  strikine  coincidence  with  the  signs  here  predicted,  it  is 
worthy  of  note,  that  a  remarkable  cornel  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  birth  of  Mohammed;  and  that  an  eclipse  or  the 
sun,  of  extraordinarv  degree  and  duration,  attended  the 
first  announcement  of  his  pretended  mission. — Bdsb. 

Yer.  3.  And  there  came  out  of  the  smoke  locusts 
upon  the  earth;  and  unto  them  was  given 
pawer,  as  the  scorpions  of  the  earth  have 
power. 

Arabia  has  long  been  noted  for  giving  birth  to  prodi- 
gious swarms  of  locusts,  which  often  overspread  and  lay 
waste  the  neighbouring  countries ;  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  in  a  genuine  Arabian  romance,  the  locust  is  intro- 
duced as  the  national  emblem  of  the  Ishmaelites.  The 
symbol,  therefore,  of  the  locusts  issuing  out  of  the  smoke 
strikingly  represents  the  armies  of  the  Saracens,  the  mar- 
tial fotlowera  of  the«prophet,  first  engendered,  as  it  were, 
amid  the  fumes  of  his  religion,  and  then  marching  forth, 
at  his  command,  to  conquer  and  to  proselyte  the  world. 
Th^  pages  of  history  must  be  consulted  to  learn  the  devas- 
tations of  those  hosL^  of  destructive  Saracens,  which,  under 
the  guidance  of  Mohammed  and  his  successors,  alighted 
upon  and  wasted  the  apocalyptic  earth.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing the  phantasms  that  came  forth  from  the  pit  of  the  abyss 
bore  a  general  resemblance  to  locusts,  they  were  marked 
hy  several  peculiarities,  by  which  they  were  more  per- 
fectly adapted  to  typify  the  people  designed  to  be  thus 
shadowed  out.    These  we  shall  consider  as  we  proceed.— 

BOSB. 

Yer.  4.  And  it  was  commanded  them  that  they 
should  not  hurt  the  grass  of  the  earth,  neither 
any  green  thing,  neither  any  tree;  but  only 
those  men  which  have  not  the  seal  of  Qod  in 
their  foreheads. 

By  the  command  that  they  should  not  hurt  the  grass,  nor 
the  trees,  but  men  only,  it  is  evident  that  these  were  not 
natural,  but  symbolical  locusts;  and  also  that  they  were 
nnder  providential  control.  The  same  thing  appears  from 
other  attributes  assigned  them,  which  plainly  belong  to 
the  objects  signified^  and  not  to  the  ngnf  as  the  human 
face,  the  woman's  hair,  the  golden  crowns,  the  iron  breast- 
plates. But  it  is  very  common  in  the  svmbolic  diction  of 
prophecv,  to  find  the  literal  and  the  aiiegorical  sense  in- 
termixed, and  that  even  in  the  same  passage.  We  are 
thus  famished  with  a  clew  to  the  real  meaning  of  the 
symbols.  By  the  precept  here  given,  the  emblematic  lo- 
eusts  were  required  to  act  in  a  maimer  perfectly  dissimilar 
to  the  ravages  of  natural  locusts :  and  yet  how  fhithfuUy 
the  command  was  obeyed,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fol- 
lowing very  remarkable  injunction  of  the  Calif  Abube- 
ker  to  Yezid,  upon  setting  out  on  the  expedition  against 
Syria,  the  Jlrsi  urdertaking  of  the  Saracens  in  the  way  of 
foreign  conquest.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  these 
instructions  nave  been  preserved,  imder  the  providence  of 
God,  for  the  express  purpose  of  furnishing  an  illustration 
of  this  prophetic  text.  "  Remember,"  said  Abubeker,  **  that 
you  are  always  in  the  presence  of  God.  on  the  verge  of 
death,  in  the  assurance  of  judgment,  ana  the  hope  of  par- 
adise. When  yon  fight  the  battles  of  the  Lord,  acquit 
yourselves  like  men,  without  turning  your  backs ;  but  let 
not  vour  victory  be  stained  with  the  blood  of  women  or 
ehilaren.  Dtstrmf  no  paIm4reeSf  nor  bum  anfJkidM  of  earn, 
Cui  iewn  no  fmU-irea  /  nor  do  omf  mUcbiof  io  mMIt,  tmkf 
muh  m$  fou  kitt  to  eat    WJien  you  make  any  oovanant 


stand  to  it,  and  be  as  ^ood  as  your  word.  As  yon  go  on, 
yon  will  find  some  religious  persons,  who  live  retired  in 
monasteries,  and  propose  to  themselves  to  serve  God  that 
way:  let  them  alone,  and  neither  kill  them,  nor  destroy 
theirr  monasteries.  And  you  will  find  another  sort  of 
people,  that  belong  to  the  synagogue  of  Satan,  who  have 
shaven  crowns:  be  sure  you  cleave  their  sculls,  and  give 
them  no  quarter  till  they  either  turn  Mohammedans,  or 
pay  tribute."  It  has  accordingly  been  noticed,  that  those 
parts  of  the  Roman  empire  which  were  left  untouched  by 
these  Saracen  hordes,  were  those  in  which,  as  it  appean 
from  history,  the  remnant  of  the  true  church  of  God  was 
still  foimd  residing :  they  were  only  to  hurt  the  men  who 
had  not  the  mark  of  God  on  their  foreheads.— Busb. 

Yer.  5.  And  to  them  it  was  given  that  they  should 
not  kill  them,  but  that  they  should  be  torment- 
ed five  months :  and  their  torment  teas  as  the 
torment  of  a  scorpion,  when  he  striketh  a  man. 

Mr.  Gibbon's  undesigned  commentary  on  these  words 
will  show  how  the  commission  was  fulnlled.  "  The  fair 
option  of  fyiendshipor  submission,  or  a  battle,  was  proposed 
to  the  enemies  of  Mohammed.  If  they  professed  the  creed 
of  Islam,  they  were  admitted  to  all  the  temporal  and  spirit* 
ual  benefits  of  his  primitive  disciples,  and  marched  under 
the  same  banners,  to  extend  the  religion  they  had  embraced. 
The  clemency  of  the  prophet  was  decided  by  his  interests : 
yet  he  seldom  tramplea  on  a  prostrate  enemy,  and  he  seemea 
to  promise,  that  on  the  payment  of  a  tribute,  the  least  guilty 
of  nis  unbelieving  subjects  might  be  indulged  in  their  wor* 
ship."  The  period  assigned  for  the  power  of  the  locusts,  in 
this  prediction,  is  "  five  months."  rrophecy  has  its  pecu« 
liar  mode  of  computing  time.  A  day  for  the  most  part 
stands  for  a  year.  Five  months,  therefore,  of  thirty  days 
each,  amount,  in  the  computation  of  prophecy,  to  one 
hunared  and  fifty  years.  As  five  literal  months  is  the 
utmost  term  of  the  duration  of  the  natural  plague  of  the 
locusts,  so  the  prophetic  five  months  accurately  denote  the 
period  of  the  main  conquests  of  the  Saracen  empire,  com- 
puting from  the  appearance  of  Mohammed  to  the  founda- 
tion of  Bagdad.  "  Read,"  says  Bishop  Newton,  "  the  his- 
tory of  the  Saracens,  and  you  will  fina  that  their  greatest 
exploits  were  performed,  and  their  greatest  conquests  made, 
within  the  space  of  five  prophetic  months,  or  OM  btmdrea 
and  fifty  yeara,— between  the  year  618,  when  Mohammed 
opened  the  bottomless  pit,  and  began  publicly  to  teach  and 
propagate  his  imposture ;  and  the  year  T€Q.  when  Alman- 
sor  built  Bagdad,  and  called  it  the  Citv  or  Peace."  The 
comparison  of  the  locusts'  torments  to  that  of  the  scorpion 
will  DC  considered  subsequently.— Bush. 

Yer.  6.  And  in  those  days  shall  men  seek  death, 
and  shall  not  find  it ;  and  shall  desire  to  die, 
and  death  shall  flee  from  them. 

This  prediction  has  usuallv  been  considered  as  awfully 
expressive  of  the  hopeless  sutferings  and  despair  of  eastern 
Christendom,  under  the  lawless  insults,  violences,  and  op- 
pressions, systematically  practised  by  their  Saracen  ma^ 
tera.    We  would  not  deny  that  this  may  have  been  alluded 


the  Saracens  themselves  are  not  the  persons  here  referred 
to,  as  coveting  death  in  battle,  from  a  view  to  the  honour 
and  the  riewards  of  such  a  decease.  The  following  passagr 
from  the  Koran,  is  worthy  of  special  note  in  this  connel  , 
ion.  "  Moreover,  ye  did  sometimes  wish  for  death,  before 
that  ye  met  it."  On  these  words  Sale  remarks,  in  a  note, 
"that  several  of  Mohammed's  followera,  who  were  not 
present  at  Beder,  wished  for  an  opportunity  of  obtaining, 
m  another  action,  the  like  honour  as  those  had  gained  who 
fell  martyrs  in  that  event."  The  import  of  the  language, 
therefore,  may  be,  that  God  should  give  to  the  Moslem 
hosts  such  an  uninterrupted  tide  of  conquests,  they  should 
so  uniformly  come  off  victorious  in  their  engagements,  and 
that  with  such  inconsiderable  losses,  that  numbers,  in  the 
height  of  their  enthusiasm^  should  nant  in  vain  for  tho 
glorious  privilege  of  dying  m  the  field  of  battlc^BtTsa. 

Ver.  7.  And  the  shapes  of  the  locusts  wert  Itka 
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voto  hoiseft  prepared  mito  battle :  and  on  their 
heads  toere  as  it  were  crowns  like  gold,  and 
their  fiices  toere  as  the  &Lcea  of  men. 

**  Arabia,**  aajrs  GJibboiL  <<  is,  in  the  opinion  of  natnral- 
ists.  the  natiye  country  of  the  horse.**  The  horsemanship 
of  the  Arabs  has  ever  Seen  an  object  of  admiration.  "  The 
martial  youth,  under  the  banner  of  the  emir,  is  ever  on 
horsebacK,  and  in  the  field,  to  praeiise  the  exercise  of  the 
bow,  the  javelin,  and  the  cimeter.*'  In  correspondence, 
therefore,  with  the  hieroglyphic  of  the  prophet,  the  strength 
of  the  Saracens  consisted  very  much  in  their  numerous 
cavalry,  and  the  unrivalled  speed  of  the  Arabian  coursers 
forms  the  most  striking  possible  emblem  of  the  rapid  career 
of  the  Saracen  armies. 

"  And  on  their  heads  were  as  it  were  crowns  like  gold, 
and  their  faces  were  as  the  faces  of  men.**— "  BAake  a 
point,**  says  a  precent  of  Mohammed.  "  of  wearing  ter- 
oom;  because  it  is  the  way  of  angels.  The  turban,  ac- 
cordingly, has  ever  been  the  distinctive  head-dress  of  the 
Arabs,  and  their  boast  has  been,  that  they  wore,  as  their 
common  attire,  those  ornaments  which  among  other  peo- 
ple are  the  peculiar  badges  of  royalty.  The  nodce  or  the 
"  fiices  of  men**  seems  to  be  intended  merely  to  afford  a 
clew  to  the  meaning  of  the  emblem ;  to  intimate,  that  not 
natural  locusts,  but  human  beings,  were  depicted  under 
this  symbol — Bush. 

The  Mamalnkes  wearing  their  beards  long  and  roueh, 
with  grave  and  stem  cotmtenances,  having  strong  and  able 
bodies,  used  such  cunning  in  all  their  fights  and  battles, 
that  aner  they  had  fiven  the  first  charge  with  their  lances, 
they  would  bjr-and-by,  with  wonderful  activity,  use  their 
bows  and  arrows,  casting  their  targets  behind  them ;  and 
forthwith  the  horseman's  mace,  or  crooked  cimeter,  as  the 
manner  of  the  battle  or  place  required.  Their  horses  were 
strong  and  courageous,  in  make  and  swiftness  much  like 
anto  the  Spanish  jennets :  and  that  which  is  of  many  hardly 
believed,  so  docile,  that  at  eertain  signs  or  apcMhes  of  the 
rider,  they  would  with  their  teeth  reach  him  up  from  Uie 

Sound  a  lance,  an  arrow,  or  such  like  thing;  and  as  if 
ey  had  known  Uie  enemy,  run  upon  him  with  open 
month,  and  lash  at  him  with  their  heels,  and  had  by  nature 
and  custom  learned  not  to  be  afraid  of  any  thing.  These 
courageous  horses  were  commonly  furnished  with  silver 
bridles,  f^  trappings,  rich  saddles,  their  necks  and  breast 
armed  with  plates  of  iron:  the  horseman  himself  was 
commonly  content  with  a  coat  of  mail,  or  a  breastplate  of 
iron.  The  chief  and  wealthiest  of  them  used  head-pieces : 
the  rest  a  linen  covering  of  the  head,  curiously  folded  into 
many  wreaths,  wherewith  they  thought  themselves  safe 
enough  against  any  handy  strokes ;  the  common  soldiers 
used  thrnmbed  caps,  but  so  thick  that  no  sword  oould  pierce 
them.~KMOLLEa. 

Yer.  8.  And  they  had  hair  as  the  hair  of  women, 
and  their  teeth  were  as  the  teeth  of  lions. 
9.  And  they  had  breastplates,  as  it  were  breast- 
plates of  iron;  and  the  sound  of  their  wings 
iffiu  as  the  sound  of  chariots  of  many  horses 
running  to  battle. 

The  Arabs,  as  Pliny  testifies,  wore  their  beards,  or 
rather  mustaches,  as  men,  while  their  hair,  like  that  of 
womeiL  was  flowing  or  platted.  The  '*  teeth  like  those  of 
lions,"  oas  reference  to  the  weapons  and  implements  of 
war;  and  the  "breastplates  of  iron.**  to  the  armour  made 
use  of  by  the  Saracen  troons  in  their  expeditions.  The 
**  sound  of  their  wings  as  tne  sound  of  chariots  of  many 
horses  runnina  to  battle,**  is  but  a  part  of  the  same  expres- 
sive imagery  (umoting  warlike  scenes  and  preparations.^- 
BusB*  0 

Yer.  10.  And  they  had  tails  like  unto  scorpions ; 
and  there  were  stings  in  their  tails;  and  their 
power  was  to  hurt  men  five  months.  «•- 

The  interpretation  of  the  symbols  of  the  Apoealypse 
anist  be  sought  for  in  the  Old  Testament.  From  the  tbl- 
lowine  words  of  Isaiah  fch.  ix.  14.  15)  it  appears  that  the 
sail  of  a  beast  denotes  the  fidae  doctrines  or  the 


taons  which  he  maiptafaat  "  TheiciDre  the  Aid  will  coa 
off  from  Israel  head  and  tail,  branch  smd  rush,  in  one  day. 
The  ancient  and  bonoorable.  he  is  the  luad;  and  tkt 
prophet  thai  teacheik  Ues,  he  is  ike  taiL'*  The  emblem, 
therefore^  strikingly  represents  the  inliction  of  spiritual 
wounds  by  the  propagation  of  poisonous  and  deadly  ei^ 
rors  and  heresies.  Ami  nothing  is  more  evident  from  the 
page  of  history,  than  that  the  Moslem  followers  of  Mohan^> 
med  have  scattered,  like  scorpions,  the  venom  of  their  doc- 
trines behind  them ;  and  whether  conquering  or  comiDered, 
have  succeeded  in  palming  a  new  creed  upon  thoae  wiik 
whom  they  have  had  to  do.  By  this  symbol,  then,  we  are 
plainly  taught,  that  the  plague  of  the  allegorical  locusts 
consijOed  not  only  in  the  ravages  of  war^  but  in  the  sue- 
cessfal  propagation  of  a  ialse  religion^  of  which  the  doc- 
trines should  be  as  deleterious  in  a  spiraual  point  of  view, 
as  the  sting  of  a  scorpion  in  a  natural.  In  like  manner, 
when  it  is  said  (ch.  xii  3, 4)  of  the  "  great  red  draeon  hav- 
ing seven  heads  and  ten  horns,  that  ms  tail  drew  the  third 
part  of  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  did  cast  them  to  the  earth," 
the  explication  is,  that  the  antichruitian  power  shadoweid 
out  by  this  formidable  monster  should  be  permitted  to 
instil  the  most  pernicious  errors  into  the  minds  of  the  pro- 
fessed ministers  of  the  truth,  and  thus  bring  about  their 
entire  defection  from  Christianity. — Busn. 

Yer.  1 1.  And  they  had  a  king  over  them,  Ufkich 
is  the  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit,  whose  name 
in  the  Hebrew  tongue  is  Abaddon,  but  in  the 
Greek  tongue,  he  hath  his  name  ApoUyon. 

Both  these  terms  signify  desliroper.  Since  the  locnsis 
are  at  once  secular  conquerors  and  the  propagaairs  of  a 
false  religion,  their  king  must  stand  lo  them  m  the  donble 
relation  of  a  temporal  and  spiritual  head.  Suck  acooi^ 
dingly  were  Mohammed  and  the  GaU&  bis  snocesaors, 
who  must  be  viewed  as  joimly  constituting  the  loe«Bt-kin^ 
Abaddon;  for  in  the  usual  language  of  prophecy,  a  king 
denotes,  not  any  single  individual,  but  a  dynasty  or  king^ 
dom.  The  chief  of  the  locusts,  when  thev  uat  issued 
from  the  pit  of  the  abyss,  was  Mohammed  himself ;  bai 
during  the  allotted  period  of  the  wo  which  thej  occasioned, 
the  reigning  destroyer  was,  of  course,  the  reigning  Calif. 
If,  therefore,  we  were  to  suppose  ike  genius  of  Hlkinmm* 
danism  under  the  Califs  to  be  personified,  and  this  sym- 
bolical personage  to  be  designated  by  the  most  appropriate 
title,  Abaddon,  the  destroyer,  would  be  the  appellatiuo. 
As  the  portion  of  the  prophecy  thus  &r  consioered,  has 
reference  to  the  origin  of  Mohammed's  imposture,  and  to 
the  rise,  progress,  and  conquests  of  the  Saracens,  its  ear- 
liest abetters  and  propagators,  so  the  remaining  mirt  an- 
nounces the  commencement  and  career  of  the  Xorkisli 
power,  the  principal  of  its  later  supporters. —Bush. 

Yer.  13.  And  the  sixth  angel  sounded,  and  I  heard 
a  voice  from  the  four  horns  of  the  golden  altar, 
which  is  before  God. 

It  is  impossible,  from  the  train  of  events,  and  fhnn  tha 

auarter  of  the  world  in  which  we  are  directed  to  look  fbt 
le  irruption  of  these  prodigious  multitudes  of  hoisemeo, 
to  mistaxe  to  whom  the  prophecy  refers.  The  four  angels 
who  are  described  as  bound  in  the  regions  borderini^  oa 
the  river  Euphrates,  not  in  the  river  itself,  are  the  ftnr 
contemporary  soltanies  or  dynasties,  into  which  the  eok- 
pire  of  the  Seljnkian  Turks  was  divided  towards  the  cloas 
of  the  eleventh  century:  Persia,  Kerman,  Syria,  anr 
Rhoum.  These  snltanies,  from  different  causes,  wer«  loa| 
restrained  from  extending  their  conanesis  beyond  wha 
may  be  geographicallv  termed  the  Eupnrateau  regions,  b«a 
towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  four  angelk 
on  the  river  Euphrates  were  loosed  in  the  persons  of  their 
existing  representatives,  the  imited  Ottoman  and  ScJinkiaa 
Turks.  Gibbon,  the  historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  must  of  necessity  be  the  guide  to  any 
English  commentator  on  this  part  of  the  prophetic  hisiory. 
The  following  is  his  testimony  as  to  the  immense  number 
of  Uie  Turkish  cavalrv :  **  As  the  subject  nations  maiehed 
under  the  standard  or  the  Turks,  Uor  eavalrp,  leM  ■«• 
omd  horses,  were  proeMf  computed  bm  wUiUons^  On  tk^ 
oceasiea,  ihs  m/grirnds  ij  tie  ;rVAu4  horsis  oven|Ki«ad  a 
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IWmtier  of  six  Irahdred  ndles  ftom  Taiins  to  Snexouiii." 

Yer.  i7.  And  thua  I  saw  thehoraes  in  the  vision, 
and  them  that  aat  on  them,  having  breastplates 
of  fire,  and  of  jacinth  and  brimstone :  and  the 
heads  of  the  horses  were  as  the.  heads  of  lions; 
and  oat  of  their  mouths  issued  fire,  and  smoke, 
and  brimstone.  18.  Bv  these  three  was  the 
third  part  of  men  killed,  by  the  fire,  and  by  the 
smoke,  and  by  the  brimstone,  which  issued  out 
of  their  mouths. 

These  prophetic  characteristics  of  the  Eaphratean  war- 
riors accord  in  the  most  perfect  ftanner  with  the  descrip- 
ticm  which  history  gives  of  the  .Turks.  They  brought 
immense  armies  into  the  field,  chiefly  composed  of  horse, 
and  from  their  first  appearance  on  the  great  political  stage 
of  nations,  their  costume  has  been  peculiarly  distinguished 
by  the  colours  of  scarlet,  blue,  and  yellow,  which  are  here 
denoted  by  the  terms  "  fire,"  "jacinth,"  and  "  brimstone." 
Ry cant's  ^'  Present  State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,"  pub- 
lished towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  will 
satisfy  the  reader  on  this  poiDt. 

"  And  the  heads  of  the  horses  were  as  the  heads  of  lions, 
and  oit  of  their  mouths  issued  fire,  and  smoke,  and  brim- 
stone."  We  have  here  a  symbol  which  is  not  elsewhere 
to  be  net  with  in  the  scriptures.    The  prophetic  horses 
are  repKsented  as  vomiting  out  of  their  mouths  "  fire,  and 
smoke,  ind  brimstone,"  by  which,  it  is  added,  "  the  third 
part  or  nen  was  killed."    Mede,  Newton,  Faber,  and  most 
other  eainent  expositors  of  the  Revelation,  agree  in  sup- 
posing tlat  the  flashes  of  fire  attended  by  smoke  and  brin^ 
stone,  which  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  mouths  of  the 
horses,  vere  in  reality  ike  Jkakes  of  a/riUUni,    The  Turks 
were  anpng  the  first  who  turned  to  account  the  European 
invention  of  gimpowder  in  carrying  on  their  wars.    Can- 
non, the  most  deadly  engine  of  modem  warfare,  were 
employedby  Mohammed ll.  in  his  wars  against  the  Greek 
empire ;  aid  it  is  said  that  he  was  indebted  to  his  heavy 
ordnance  for  the  reduction  of  Constantinople.    The  pro- 
phet, therefore,  is  Co  be  considered  as  depicting  the  vision- 
ary sceneof  a  field  of  battle,  in  which  the  cavalry  and 
artillery  ae  so  mingled  together,  that  while  flashes  of  fire 
and  dens^clouds  of  smoke  issued  from  the  cannon,  the 
horses'  hods  aloue  would  be  dimly  discerned  through  the 
sulphureoB  mist,  and  would  seem  to  the  eye  of  the  spec- 
tator to  b^ch  forth  the  smoky  flames  from  their  own 
mouths.     4.S  the  design  of  this  striking  imagery  is  to 
describe  th  a^peariMus  rather  Uian  the  ftdUty  of  things, 
the  prophet  employs  an  eipression,  "  in  the  vision,"  or 
rather  "in  Ision,"  L  e.  ampartnUhf  as  U  seemed^  which  evi- 
dently conv^s  the  idea  that  the  phantasm  of  a  battle  scene 
was  presentd  to  the  imagination.    We  mav  now  see  how 
far  history  cDfirms  this  interpretation :  '*  Among  the  im- 
plen^ents  of  estruction,"  says  Mr.  Gibbon,  "  he  (Moham- 
xned  II.)  studed  with  peculiar  care  the  recent  and  tremen- 
dous discover  of  the  Latins ;  and  his  artiUrry  surpassed 
whatever  hadret  appeared  in  the  world."    "  The  Ottoman 
artiUery  thuuered  on  all  sides,  and  the  camp  and  city, 
the  Greeks;  a4  Turks,  were  iiwelved  in  a  cloud  of  smaie^ 
which  could  nly  be  dispelled  by  the  final  deliverance  or 
destruction  of  he  Roman  empire."    ^  The  great  cannon 
of  MohammciAos  been  eeparaldif  an  mioortant  and  visible 
effect  in  ike  ktory  of  the  times.    But  that  enormous  en- 
gme,  which  r^uired,  it  is  said,  seventy  yoke  of  oxen  and 
two  thousand  )en  to  draw  it,  was  flanked  by  two  fellows 
almost  of  eqi4  magnitude:  the  long  order  of  Tiirkisk 
arliUeryw9s  panted  against  the  wall;  fourteen  batteries 
thundered  at  oce  on  the  most  accessible  places ;  and  of 
one  of  these  it  kmbiguously  expressed,  that  it  was  mount- 
ed with  a  hund(d  and  thirty  guns,  or  that  it  discharged  a 
ntmdred  and  thty  bcdlets."— Buss. 

Ver.  19.  Fr  their  power  is  in  their  mouth,  and 
in  their  tils :  for  their  tails  were  like  onto  ser- 
pents, anchad  heads,  and  with  them  they  do 
nurt. 

The  emblemati  import  of  the  tail  of  a  beast  we  have 


already  considered.  The  xmageiyin  the  present  symbol 
is  slightly  diflTereni  Drom  that  of  the  Saracen  locusUi,  which 
had  the  tails  of  scorpions;  but  the  import  is  the  same. 
Here  the  tails  of  the  horses  terminated  in  a  serpent's 
head;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  the  Turks 
have  been  in  the  habit,  from  the  earliest  periods  of  their 
history,  of  tjring  a  knot  in  the  extremity  of  the  long  flowinjg 
tails  of  their  horses,  when  preparing  for  war:  so  that  their 
resemblance  to  serpents  with  swelling  heads  must  have 
been  singularly  striking.  Striking  too  is  the  fact,  that  so 
slight  a  circumstance  should  have  k>een  adverted  to  by  the 
historian  so  often  quoted,  who  thought  as  little  of  being 
an  organ  to  illustrate  the  predictions  of  scripture,  as  the 
Turks  themselves  did  of  being  the  agents  to  fulfil  them. 
Speaking  of  Alp  Arslan,  the  first  Turkish  invader  of  the 
Bioman  empire,  he  says,  "  With  his  own  h^nds  he  tied  up 
his  herse*s  tail,  and  declared  that  if  he  were  vanquished, 
that  spot  should  be  the  place  of  his  burial."  The  scope  of 
the  hieroglyphic  here  employed  is  to  predict  the  propaga- 
tion of  a  deadly  imposture  by  the  instrumentality  of  the 
same  warlike  power  which  should  achieve  such  prodi- 
gious conquests.  The  event  has  corresponded  with  the 
prophecy.  Like  the  Saracens  of  the  first  wo,  the  Turks 
were  not  merely  secular  conquerors.  They  were  anima- 
ted with  all  the  wild  fanaticism  of  a  false  religion;  they 
professed  and  propagated  the  same  theological  system  as 
their  Arabian  predecessors ;  they  injured  by  their  doctrines 
no  less  than  by  their  conquests ;  and  wherever  they  estab- 
lished their  dominion,  the  Koran  triumphed  over  the  gos> 
pel.  Thus  writes  Mr.  Gibbon :  "  The  whole  body  of  the 
nation  embraced  the  religk>n  of  Mohammed."  '*  Twenty* 
five  years  after  the  death  of  Basil,  his  successors  were  sud« 
denly  assaulted  by  an  unknown  race  of  barbarians,  who 
united  the  Scfthian  valour  with  the  fanaticism  of  new  con» 
verts:* 

Sufficient  proof  has  now  been  afforded,  if  we  mistake  not, 
that  the  appearance  of  the  Arabian  prophet  in  the  world, 
and  the  rise,  progress,  and  results  of  nis  imposture,  are 
clearly  foretold  in  the  sacred  volume.  Indeed,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  specify  any  admiued  subject  of  prophecy, 
upon  which  hhitory  and  Providence  have  thrown  a  stronger 
or  clearer  light,  than  that  which  we  have  been  considering. 
Interpreters  nave  been  jnstlv  struck  at  the  surprising  exact- 
ness of  the  delineations,  ana  their  perfect  accordance  with 
the  details  of  history.  "  The  prophetic  truths,"  says  Dr. 
Zouch,  "  comprised  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse, 
are,  of  themselves,  sufficient  to  stamp  the  mark  of  divinity 
upon  that  book.  When  I  compare  them  with  the  page  of 
history,  I  am  filled  with  amazement.  The  Saracens,  a 
people  which  did  not  exist  in  the  time  of  John,  and  the 
Tarks,  a  nation  tiben  utterly  unknown,  are  there  described 
in  language  the  most  appropriate  and  distinct."  If^  then, 
the  considerations  commonly  adduced  to  account  for  llie 
rise,  progress,  and  reign  of  Mohammedanism,  appear  U  bt* 
inadequate,— if  the  human  caases  usually  quoted  to  expiaiij 
the  astonishing  success  of  Mohammedan  imposture  Mil/ 
seem  to  us  to  leave  many  of  the  phenomena  inexplicahM, 
and  the  greatest  revolotion  in  the  world  connected  with  th<» 
history  of  the  Church,  stands  forth  an  unsolved  problem,~ 
why  snould  we  hesitate  to  ascribe  it  directly  to  the  deter- 
minate will  and  coimsel  of  the  Most  High,  and  thus  fiod  a 
clew  to  all  the  mysteries*  connected  with  it  1  Why  should 
we  be  anxious  to  escape  the  recognition  of  a  Divine  inter- 
ference in  the  rise  of  this  arch-heresy  1  If  we  have  been 
correct  in  our  interpretation  of  the  preceding  predictions  of 
Daniel  and  John,  the  Mohammedan  delusion  is  as  real  and 
as  prominent  a  subject  of  prophecy,  as  any  in  the  whole 
compass  of  the  Bible.  Now,  to  insist  upon  the  operation  c4 
merely  human  causes  in  Uie  production  of  an  event  which 
is  truly  a  subject,  of  prophecy,  is  in  fact  to  take  the  {|ovem« 
ment  of  the  world  out  of  the  bands  of  God.  And  this  prin^ 
cifiit  pushed  to  the  extreme  wiU  inevitably  lower  and  im« 
pngn  the  sure  word  of  prophecy;  for  it  makes  God  the 
pnraicter  of  events  over  which,  at  the  same  time,  he  has 
BO  special  superintendence  or  control.  Such  a  principle 
cannot  stand  tne  least  examination.  When  Daniel  foretela 
the  fortunes  of  the  four  great  empires ;  or  when  Isaiah 
speaks  of  Cyrus  by  name,  as  one  who  should  accomplish 
certain  great  purposes  of  the  Infinite  Mind,  is  it  to  be  snp- 
posed,  that  the  events  predicted  were  to  happen  exclosivr 
of  Providential  agency  1  As  easily  and  as  justly  then  wr 
may  acknowledge  a  special  pre-ordainmcnt  in  tke  casr  fi* 
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Bfohammed,  wlioee  still  more  fotmidable  dominion  and 
more  lastiog  and  more  &tal  agency  in  the  affairii  of  men, 
are  eqaally  the  theme  of  miqueationabie  predictions.  No 
admission  of  this  natare  militates  with  the  free  agency  of 
man,  or  at  all  affects  the  moral  character  of  his  actions. 
The  mere  fact  that  an  event  is  foreknown  or  foretold  by 
the  Deity,  neither  takes  away  nor  weakens  the  accounta- 
bility of  the  agents  concerned.  Of  this,  the  whole  scrip- 
ture is  full  of  proofs.  But  the  reflecting  reader  will  de- 
sire no  further  confirmation  of  so  plain  a  position. — Bush. 

CHAPTER  X. 
Ver.  5.  And  the  angel,  which  I  saw  stand  upon 
the  sea,  and  upon  the  earth,  lifted  up  his  hand 
to  heaven,  6.  And  sware  by  him  that  liveth  for 
ever  and  ever,  who  created  heaven,  and  the 
things  that  therein  are,  and  the  earth,  and  the 
things  that  therein  are,  and  the  sea,  and  the 
things  which  are  therein,  that  there  should  be 
time  no  longer*:  7.  But  in  the  days  of  the  voice 
of  the  seventh  angel,  when  he  shall  begin  to 
sound,  the  mystery  of  Qod  should  be  finished, 
as  he  hath  declared  to  his  servants  the  prophets. 

The  solemn  asseveration  of  the  angel  here  eited  is  very 
frequently  misunderstood.  It  contains  no  intimation  of  the 
actual  and  absolute  cessation  of  time,  for  in  the  part  of  the 
prophecy  in  which  it  is  introduced,  the  spirit  of  mspiration 
IS  not  speaking  of  the  end  of  the  world,  the  winding  up  of 
all  sublunary  concerns,  or  of  any  thing  pertaining  to  it,  but 
of  the  ushenna  into  the  world  of  a  state  of  triumph  and 
fflorv.  The  oqject  of  the  angel  is  simply  to  announce  be- 
forenand  that  this  grand  event  shall  take  place,  wUkoui 
longer  delay,  under  the  seventh  trumpet.  A  translation 
that  should  gi^c  ^^^  exact  scope  of  the  original,  would,  dis- 
regarding the  present  punctuation,  read  thus:  **  that  there 
should  be  delay  no  longer,  than  unto  the  days  of  the  voice 
of  the  seventh  angel,"  Ac.  The  original  word  for  *  time' 
(^ehfonos)  is  in  several  instances  in  the  sacred  writings  tised 
m  the  sense  of  deUy,  as  is  also  the  verb  ehrenizo^  formed 
directly  from  it,  as  Matt.  xxiv.  48,  "  And  if  that  evil  ser- 
vant shall  say  in  his  heart.  My  Lord  dOafdk  (chronizei) 
his  coming.^  That  the  Greek  aUa^  hui,  is  tised  in  the 
sense  of  except,  tkan^  unfafs,  Ac.  is  expresslv  shown  by 
Scbleusner,  in  his  N.  T.  Lexicon.  The  conclusion  there- 
fore mav  be  safely  rested  in,  that  the  burden  of  the  angel's 
oath  in  this  place  Is  not  that  time,  considered  in  itself^  should 
then  end.  but  that  the  eonsummation  of  a  certain  great 
event,  called  the  **  finishing  of  the  mystery  of  God,"  should 
not  be  deferred  anv  longer  than  to  the  period  of  the  seventh 
trumpet.  What  this  event  is,  is  clearly  intimated  Rev.  xL 
15, "  And  the  seventh  angel  sounded ;  and  there  were  great 
voices  in  heaven,  saying.  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are 
become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  his  Christ ;  and  he 
shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever."  But  this  is  an  event  which 
is  certainlv  to  take  place  during  the  course  of  time,  and  not 
after  its  cIosc^Bosh. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 
Yer.  16.  And  he  causeth  all,  both  small  and  great, 
rich  and  poor,  free  and  bond,  to  receive  a  mark 
in  their  right  hand,  or  in  their  foreheads. 

It  was  a  general  custom  in  the  East  to  brand  their  slaves 
in  the  forehead,  as  being  the  most  exposed ;  sometimes  in 
other  parts  of  the  body.  The  common  way  of  stigmatizinff 
was  }oif  burning  the  member  with  a  red-hot  iron,  marked 
with  certain  letters,  till  a  fair  impression  was  made,  and 
then  pouring  ink  into  the  Airrows,  that  the  inscription 
might  be  more  conspicuous.  Slaves  were  often  branded 
with  marks,  or  letters,  as  a  punishment  of  their  offences; 
but  the  most  common  design  of  these  marks  was  to  distin- 
guish them  if  they  should  desert  their  masters.  For  the 
•ame  reason,  it  was  common  to  brand  their  soldiers,  but 
with  this  difierenee,  that  while  slaves  were  marked  in  the 


hand,  with  the  name,  or  some  peeu'lar  character  bekmgiM 

to  their  masters;  soldiers  were  marked  in  the  hand  with 
the  name  or  character  of  their  general.    In  the  same  man- 
ner,  it  was  the  custom  to  stigmatize  the  worshippers  and 
votaries  of  some  false  gods.    Lucian  affirms,  that  the  woiw 
shippers  of  the  Syrian  goddess,  were  all  branded  with  cer* 
tain  marks,  some  in  the  palms  of  their  hands,  and  others  in 
their  necks.    To  this  practice  may  be  traced  the  custom, 
which  became  so  prevalent  among  the  Syrians,  thus  to  stig- 
matize themselves ;  and  Theodoret  is  of  opinicm,  that  the 
Jews  were  forbidden  to  brand  their  bodies  with  stigmata, 
because  the  idolaters,  by  that  ceremony,  used  to  consecrate 
themselves  to  their  false  deities.    The  marks  employed  on 
these  occasions  were  various.    Sometimes  they  contained 
the  name  of  the  god ;  sometimes  his  particular  ensign,  as 
the  thunderbolt  of  Jupiter,  the  trident  of  Neptune,  the  ivy 
of  Bacchus :  or  they  mafked  themselves  wiin  some  mysti- 
cal number,  which  described  the  name  of  the  god.    Thus 
the  sun,  who  was  denoted  by  the  number  DC  vlll,  is  said 
to  have  been  represented  by  the  two  numeral  letters  XH. 
These  three  ways  of  stigmatizing,  are  all  expressed  by  the 
apostle  John  in  the  book  of  Revelation :  **  And  he  causeth 
ail,  both  small  and  great,  rich  and  poor,  free  and  bond,  to 
receive  a  mark  in  tneir  right  hand  or  in  their  foreheads ; 
and  that  no  man  might  buy  or  sell,  save  he  that  had  the 
mark  or  the  name  of  the  beast,  or  the  number  of  his  name." 
The  followers  of  the  beast  received  a  mark  in  their  right 
hand,  because  they  ranged  themselves  under  his  banners, 
ready  to  support  his  interests,  and  extend  his  dcminions 
with  fire  and  sword;  they  bore  the  name  of  their  f^eneral, 
the  bishop  of  Rome,  Larcivof,  and  the  number  of  kts  name, 
which  is  666.    But  they  also  received  the  mark  of  slaves 
on  their  foreheads,  to  denote  that  they  were  his  absolute 
property,  whom  he  arrogated  a  right  to  dispose  of  accord- 
m^to  his  pleasure;  who  could  neither  boy  nor  sell,  live 
with  comfort,  nor  die  in  peace,  without  his  permission. 
But  they  were  not  only  soMiers  and  slaves ;  they  were  also 
devotees,  tliat  regarded  and  acknowledged  him  as  a  cod, 
and  even  exalted  him  above  all  that  is  called  Gbd  and  is 
worshipped;  in  token  of  which  they  received  a  mark  in 
the  palm  of  their  hands,  or  in  their  foreheads.   The  prac- 
tice of  marking  the  soldier  and  the  devotee,  ithough  of 
great  antiquity,  may  be  traced  to  one  ori^,  tc  a  custom 
still  more  ancient,  of  marking  a  slave  with  sone  peculiar 
stigma,  to  prevent  him  from  deserting  his  mastsr's  service, 
or  rendering  his  discovery  and  restoration  certan  and  easy. 
To  this  custom  the  prophet  Ezekiel  refers :  *'  flo  through 
the  midst  of  the  city,  through  the  midst  of  Jensalero,  and 
set  a  mark  upon  the  foreheads  of  the  men  thit  sigh,  and 
that  ciT  for  all  the  abominations  that  be  donein  the  midst 
thereof."    Another  insuince  may  be  mentioied  from  the 
Revelation :  "  Hurt  not  the  earth,  neither  thesea,  nor  the 
trees,  till  we  have  sealed  the  servants  of  our  Jod  in  their 
foreheads."    In  both  instances,  it  is  the  symbi  of  protec- 
tion and  security  both  to  the  psrsons  and  priilegea  of  the 
people  of  God. — Pazton. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

• 

Ver.  19.  And  the  foundations  of  th  wall  of  the 
city  were  garnished  with  all  mannr  of  precious 
stones.  The  first  foundation  toa  jasper ;  the 
second,  sapphire :  the  third,  a  chJcedony ;  the 
fourth,  an  emerald. 

This  is  not  only  a  description  of  what  rust  be  exceed- 
ing beautiftil  in  its  appearance,  but  is  morover  manifestly 
corresponding  with  the  mode  or  building  aiong  th^  ancient 
Romans,  who,  it  is  well  known,  construted  their  walls 
fVom  the  bottom  to  the  top  with  aUernaU  Ijrefs.  or  rows  of 
bricks,  and  of  white  stone,  and  sometime  of  Nack  flints. 
Each  of  these  layers  was  ^ways  of  a  cosiderable  thick- 
ness, or  breadth ;  and  while  their  differet  colours  formed 
a  beautiftil  appearance  to  the  eve,  and  wre  a  most  elegaac 
kind  of  ornament,  this  mode  oi  placing  laterials  of  dwr- 
ent  dimensions  and  substance  m  altemte  rows  greatly 
strengthened  the  work. — ^Kimo. 
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ABEIa  Mkiof  cowimI  tf,  2ff. 

ABIATHAIL  bow  lar  eoncOHMd  in  the  plot 

•gainitt  Solomon,  219. 
ABIDING  under  a  tree,  what,  167. 
AB NCR'S  mode  of  prooMXing  the  interests  of 

DsTid,  186, 186. 
ABRAHAM  and  other  pstriaF^hSi  jMstoral  life 

led  by,  19 ,-  hia  entertainment  of  the  angels, 

26 ;  compared  with  a  modern  Arab  emir,  23 ; 

Luarutt'  being  carried  to  his  boiom,  what 

meant  by,  6Q7. 
ABd  ALOM*li}  character  and  conduct,  217 ;  pil* 

lar,223. 
ABSTINENCE  from  food  through  vexation, 

176, 271. 
ADAR,  fesliTal  of,  323. 
ADDER,  description  of  the,  309. 
ADULATION  paid  to  eastern  monarchs.  380. 
AFFECTIONATE   mode   of  address  by  la- 
thers, 1S6. 
AOfi,  rsTerence  for  in  the  East,  166;  347; 

ages,  the  four  among  ths  Hindoos,  457. 
AHITHOPHEL'S  counsel  illustrated,  2^0. 
ALABASTER- BOX,  breaking  oi;  698b 
AIJ6HTIN6  as  a  token  of  respect,  32, 282. 
ALLIANCE^  forme<)  by  Arab  lbmiUes,33. 
ALMOND-TREE,  natural  history  o(  m, 
ALOE-TREE,  described,  98. 
AMALEKjperpetual  war  threatened  against,61. 
AMMONITEa,  David's  treatment  of,  214 ;  pro- 

Sbeeies  concerning,  631. 
GARII,  or  Persian  messengers,  660. 

ANGELS,  term  how  applied  in  the  East,  216. 

ANOER,  spoken  of  ss  burning.  3S0. 

ANIMAL  FOOD,  seldom  eaten  by  the  Hindoos, 
936:  animals  how desit(nated  in  llic  East,  161. 

ANKLETS,  eastern  described,  shigular  cus- 
tom in  respect  to,  451, 633. 

ANOINTING  of  the  body,  supposed  effects 
o£64I. 

ANT,  natural  history  oi;  420;  the  whtts  spe- 
cies, 660. 

ANTELOPE,  account  of  the,  184, 261, 443;  444 ; 
mo<ie  of  hunting  tlie,  456. 

ANTIOCH  in  Pisidis,  account  oC  619. 

ANTON  I  A,  town  oC  described,  217. 

APOLOGUES,  the  Orientals  much  addicted  to 
the  use  o(  130,  264,  290. 

APPLE-TREE,  of  little  Tslue  In  the  Esst,443; 
apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  sihrer,  430. 

ARABS,  tlieir  mode  of  life,  19;  their  mode  of 
warfare,  23 ;  addicted  to  plunder,  326 ;  lie  in 
wait  for  caravans,  488 ;  dress  ot,  in  the  Holy 
Und,6l6. 

ARARAT,  mount,  description  ot^  13;  ascent 
ot  14. 

ARBOUR,  eastern,  account  of,  444, 662. 

ARCHIVES,  kept  of  important  events,  311 ; 
sometimes  read  to  princes,  321. 

ARIEL,  why  Jerusalem  so  called,466. 

ARM-HOLES,  pillars  sewed  to,  628. 

ARMOUR,  of  eastern  warriors  described,  161. 

ARMY,  silent  approach  of  compared  to  dew, 
821 ,  armies  ot  larael  originally  footmen, 
293:  numeronsness  of  sncient,3DL 

ARROWS,  poisoned,  the  practise  of  ushig,  331, 
384;  siiot  into  an  enemy's  country,  290; 
used  for  pestilence,  399 ;  term  applied  to  the 
tongue,  491 ;  children  sometimes  so  called, 
413;  burning,  what,  367. 

ASCENTS  by  itepa,  made  hi  honour  of  an  em- 
peror, 2S6. 

ASHES  thrown  in  the  air,  66. 

ASHKELON,  prophecies  concemfaig,  604, 666. 

ASS,  account  oi,  304 ;  peculiar  value  of  in  the 
East,  341 ;  saddle,  mode  of  travelling  with, 
279,  280;  female,  why  more  valuable  than 
the  male,  324;  wild,  description  o(,  363; 
white,  riding  upon  by  persons  of  distinction, 
iaVHa43L 

ASSEMBLY,  poor  msn  comfaig  Into,  641. 

ASBOCIATEb  desired  by  esstem  traveHers, 
618.  , 

ATHLETJS,  or  combataatSL  how  trained,  637. 

ATTIRE  OF  HARLOTS,  described,  420. 

AUOpiU.  covered  with  a  msatle  when  eon* 

AVrarahvo'ths  bk>od  of  rektioiM,  99^  100. 
▲WAKING  on«  from  steep,  40. 


AZOTUSt  present  state  of  described,  617. 

BAAL'S  PROPHETS,  did  not  ordinarily  eat 

at  Jesebel's  table,  264 ;  their  conduct  illus- 
trated, 264. 
BAAL-ZEBUB,  god  of  flies,  274,  663. 
BABEL,  lowet  of,  with  what  design  ereaed.  18. 
BABYLON,  prophecies  concerning,  467,  bi^^ 

619. 
BACA,  valley  oC  what  place  meant  by,  397. 
BADGER'S  SKINS,  what  meant  bv,  66. 
BAGGAGE,  liow  managed  in  travelling,  6S7. 
BAKING,  mode  of  in  the  East,  26^  214;  bow 

done  for  fomiUes,  601, 626. 
BALBEG,  enormous  stones  smong  its  ruins, 

234. 
BALDNESS,  made  for  the  deaij^  109;  use  of 

term  explained,  454. 
BALD-HEAD,  phrase  how  used,  276. 
BANNERS,  carried  in  processions,  370 :  dis- 

plsying  of,  phrase  how  to  be  understoo(L386. 
BANQUET,  where  often  spresd  in  the  Esst, 

210,667 
BAREFOOT,  when  OrientsIs  walk,  218. 
BARI^EY  BREAD,  a  common  eastern  dish,139. 
BASH  AN,  hill  of,  what  meant  by,  388;  bulls 

oC  enirea^ion  how  used,  371. 
BATHING,  accounted  a  great  luxury  In  the 

East,  206 ;  mode  of,  473. 
BATS  AND  MOLES,  sllnslon  to,  46a 
BATTERING-RAM,  description  ot,  309. 
BATTLEMENTS,  on  the  roots  of  housesi  117. 
BAY-TREE,  green,  slluslonto.  375. 
BEAR,   furious  passions  of  the  femsle,  221, 

425 ;  makes  a  loud  noise  in  parturition,  481 ; 

symbol  of  the  empire  of  the  Medes  snd  Per- 
sians, 545. 
BEAflTS.  fallen,  ktodly  cared  for  In  the  Mosaic 

law,  116. 
BEARD,  held  in  great  reverence  in  the  East, 

205;  shsving   the.  a  mark   of  subjection, 

206 :  sometimes  died  black,  225. 
BEATING  the  breast  through  grief;  608. 
BEAUTY,  female,  eastern  noUons  oi;  447;  of 

form,  highly  prixed,  542. 
BEDS,  eastern,  construction  and  arrangement 

oi;  274,  421. 
BED-CHAMBER,  what  meant  by  In  the  East, 

289,300. 
BEDSTEAD  of  Og,  king  of  Bashsn,  lOa 
BEDOUIN  ARABS)  habits oi;  372, 606. 
BEES,  expressions  relative  to,  103 ;  how  kept 

in  the  East,  160;  how  their  honey  deposited, 

125:  opinions  of  the  ancients  respecting,  1€2. 
BEGGARS,  very  common  in  the  East,  607. 
BEHEMOTH,  what  kind  of  animal,  358^360. 
BKLIjB,  used  upon  garments,  68 ;  hung  on  the 

necks  of  horses,  669. 
BENJAMIN,  compsredto  s  wolf,  62. 
BESIEGED  IN  WAR,  how  used  to  defend 

themselves,  489. 
BESOM  OF  DESTRUCnON,  phrase  explstn- 

ed,459. 
BETHANY,  description  of  fu  present  state, 

614. 
BETHESDA.  pool  ot;  611. 
BETHLEHEM,  descriptkm  ot;  675. 
BIER,  use  of  in  fnnersls,  187,  617. 
BILES,  much  dreaded  hi  the  East.  327. 
BIRDSj  employed  in  ceremonial  cieansfaig,  76 ; 

nestlinx  nesr  the  sltsr ,  306. 
BIRTH,  comhig  to  the,  pnnse  how  nsed^  294; 

of  a  son.  season  of  great  festivity,  676. 
BLACKNESS  OF  FACE,  621,  673 ;  gathering; 

phrase  explained,  663. 
BLANKETS,  a  single  one  worn,  699. 
BLACK  AND  WHITE  GARMENTB)  when 

used.  305. 
BLASPHEMY,  deemed  as  aheinons  erime,  81. 
BLEMISHES,  personal,  not  aUowedhi  priest% 

6L 
BLESSING,  Importance  attached  to,  32. 
BLOOD,  prsctlce  of  eating  In  Abyssinia,  17; 

forbidden  to  be  eaten  by  the  Israelites,  21 ; 

mixed  with  idolatrous  sacriflces,  860. 
BLUE,  cofonr  o£  greatly  te  esteem  amoaf  the 

Jew8.63L 
BODIES  of  ezeented  ortailBsls  expr  9o6, 171. 
BOLiVrBBi  eeateni,  described^  ITOL 


BONES  of  men  btirct  upon  the  abar,  2BB; 

scattered  at  the  grave'a  mouth,  416 ;  of  the 

dead  burnt,  666,  567. 
BOOK,  the  writing  of  bv  an  adversary,  361 ; 

oriental,  account  oC  37o. 
BOOTY,  how  divide(i,  178;  308. 
BOSOM,  term  how  used  in  the  East,  109, 384 ; 

putting  fire  in  the,  420. 
BOTTLES,  eastern,  described.  129,411;  e» 

pressions  concerning,  411, 682. 
BOW,  account  of  the  early  use  ot  131,  235 ; 

treading  upon,  what  meant  by,  367;  ancient* 

ly  used  l)v  the  Persisns,  466;  orients!,  how 

carried,  5iB6. 
BOW.SHOT,  distance  oi;28. 
BOWEIjS,  said  to  be  hot,  260. 
BOWING  to  the  earth  as  a  token  of  respect 

40,168. 
BOWLS  and  dishes  of  the  Arabs,  137. 
BOXING,  exercise  of,  64a 
BRACELETS  of  eastern  Udles  described,  451 ; 

worn  by  princes,  180. 
BREAD,  how  esien  in  the  Esst,  331 ;  eating  of 

the  aame,  a  pledge  of  friendship^  376 ;  casting 

of  upon  the  waters,  440. 
BREAKFASTS  of  the  orientals  described,  44& 
BREAKING  BREAD,  what  meant  by,  621. 
BRICK,  the   soil  about  Babylon   peculiarlv 

adapted  to  making,  18 ;  employed  for  build> 

ing  in  Egypt,  456 ;  dried,  not  burnt,  502, 6Qa 
BRIDE     AND     BRIDEGROOM    conducted 

through  the  streets,  490. 
BRIERS  AND  THORNS,  tearing  with  as  n 

punishment,  139. 
BRIGaNDINE.  what  kind  of  armour,  603. 
BRIMSTONE,  burning  of,  336 ;  how  apoken  of 

In  reference  to  ac-ountry,  liO. 
BROTHER,  term  how  applied  in  the  East,  613. 
BUILDING^  remarka  on  the  atate  of  in  the 

Eaat,  426w  480 ;  on  the  ssnd,  phrase  explain- 
ed, 681. 
BULLOCKS  unaccustomed  to  the  yoke,  499. 
BULLS  OF  BABHAN,  expressfon  how  ttse(^ 

371. 
BUNDLE,  term  how  used,  169. 
BURDEN,  term  how  used  in  prophecy,  S70. 
BURIAL,  desired  near  the  tombs  of  sslnts^ 

258;  generally  without  the  wsUs  of  citlesi 

461 ;  sometimes  within,  308. 
BURNING  TO  DEATH,  an  eastern  punish- 
ment, 643 ;  of  dead  bodies,  181 ;  over  the 

dead,  179. 
BUTTER,  how  made  in  the  East,  136, 3I6»431 

CAIN'S  sentence  explained,  12. 

CAMEL,  much  used  In  travelling  In  the  East, 
38:  remembers  an  injury  long.  138;  bin 
habits,  139;  remarks  upon  the  loading  ot, 
286 ;  how  said  to  pass  tnrough  the  eye  of  a 
needle,  687 ;  Camel's  hair,  materials  of  rai- 
ment, 676;  Camel's  milk,  vslue  of  to  the 
Arabs,  39 ;  stunetlmes  compared  to  a  ship, 
333. 

CAMPHIRE,#iow  used  in  the  East,  44SL 

CANA  OF  GALILEE,  by  whst  reUcs  dlstfi»> 
guished,  609. 

CANAAN,  conquest  of  by  the  Israelites  Jus* 
tified,  136;  surrounded  by  dreary  desert^ 
103;  orisinal  feriilitv of,  1<»,  10&  l3l. 

CANCELLING  OF  HANDWRITINO,  mode 
ot;636.  ; 

CANDLES,  in  night  encampmenta,  346. 

CAPTIVITY,  scriptural  Idea  of,  366;  captlrea, 
bow  procured  in  the  East.  631. 

CARAVAN,  description  ot  an  eastenii  486, 
sometimes  dlvldea,  39. 

CARAVAN8ERY  OR  INN,  esstem,  127,  600L 

CARMBL,  Mount,  descriptkm  of;  448^  66a 

CARPETS,  spresd  in  honour  of  Idola^  666. 

CARVED  w6rK,  OrientsIs  very  fond  oC  i 

CASTING  DOWN  FROM  A  ROCK,  3ta 

CATERPILLARS)  rough,  remarks  upon,  30^ 
616.  

CATTLK  apt  to  wander  to  travelUng;  187. 

CAVALCADE,  eastern,  descripdon  of,  321. 

CAVES)  sometimes  residence  of  eastern  sbep' 
herds,  348;  pieces  of  concealment  STSi 
scenes  of  Molitrr,  886 ;  and  dens  meet  o| 
habl^kMi,64a 
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CEDAE-TRBB  defcrtbed^  ^i  of  LebanoiL 

CHAFFi  ciutom  of  burnlnf  ftfter  winnowiiiff, 
577. 

CIIAMBBR,  propheCa',  how  coiutmcted,  879. 

CHANGES  of  fortune,  how  described  in  the 
•criptures,  374. 

CHAPPING  of  the  earth  in  the  EoA  494. 

CHARIOTS,  of  iron,  ancientlj  uaea  in  wmn 
131;  expresaione  concerning,  276 ;  raneao^ 
GS9. 

CHEEK,  amiting  the,  335. 

CHEESE,  mode  of  inaking  in  the  East,  161. 

CHERETHITES  AND  PELETHITES,  what, 
2D4. 

CHERUB,  term  how  applied  to  Tyre,  635. 

CIIlLD|j>eople  compare  themaelvea  to,  2S0. 

CHUJ>KEN.  puniahed  for  the  aina  of  ftthera, 
03;  paaatng  through  the  fire,  108.  290;  ev- 
neatly  desired  in  the  Eaat,  142;  oiagracefui 
not  to  have,  343;  deairoyed  by  l>eara,  276; 
offered  in  aacrifice,  278;  aold  by  their  pa« 
renta.  278 ;  brought  tip  by  nuraea,  267 :  com* 
mred  to  plants,  416;  how  carried  in  the 
East,  476 ;  piping  in  the  marlcei  placea,  661 ; 
ferm  of  enaearment,  616. 

CHOLERA,  its  ravages  in  the  Eaat,  394. 

CHURCH  of  Holy  Sepulchre  deacribed,  G94. 

CISTERNS  and  water  worica  of  Soiomoa  de> 
acribed,  436. 

CITRON-TREE  of  the  Eaat  deacribed,  443. 

CLAY,  turned  to  the  aeal,  phraae  ezpiained, 
362. 

CLEAN  and  unclean  beaata,  diatinctioa  of, 
72,80. 

CLEFT  in  the  rocic  of  Ctdvary,  eM. 

CLIENTSHIP,  an  ancient  cuatom  in  Arabia, 
337. 

CLODS  of  the  vaUey,  allualon  to,  341. 

CLOTUE&  given  in  pledge,  64 ;  numerona 
auita  oi;  344;  clothed  with  aperaon,  phraae 
explained,  625. 

CLOUDS,  precursors  of  rain,  266. 

COACHES  filled  with  female  alavea,  800. 

COAL,  mienching  of  one'a,  216. 

COCKATRICE,  remarka  npon  the,  481. 

COCKCROWINO,  time  of;  G9a 

COFFIN  carried  round  at  feaata,  440;  not  ge- 
nerally uaed  in  the  Eaat,  2ga 

COINED  MONEY,  great  antiquitr  of;  40. 

COLDNESS  of  the  nights  in  Faleatine,  600. 

COMBAT,  aingle,  common  In  ancient  tlmea, 
163.  

COMFORTERS  Tisit  moumera,  3S8. 

COMPASSING  one'a  atepa,  369. 

COMPLAINTS  against  oppreaaora,  how  con* 
ducted,  622. 

COMPLIMENTARY  forma  of  apeech,  216. 

CONCEIVING  INIQUITY,  phraae  how  uaed, 
367 

CONCUBINE,  the  LeTite*a  cut  to  plece%  146. 

CONEY,  what  Icind  of  animaL  4001 

CONGREGATION  OF  ISRAEL,  what  meant 
by  the  term,  89. 

CONSECRATE,  terra  how  uaed,  6a 

CONSOLATION,  TH^  a  titie  of  the  Meaaiah, 
601. 

CONSUMING  of  the  life  or  aoul,  216. 

COOKING,  performed  haatily  in  the  BaaLl76. 

COOUNG,  parloura,  mode  of  in  the  Eaat, 
133. 

CORN,  parched  and  roasted,  118;  ground  at 
break  of  day,  187.441,498;  how  preaenred, 
263;  parched,  atill  uaed  for  food,  22k;  trod- 
den out  by  oxen,  289 ;  taking  off  the  eara  of, 
343 ;  withholding  of,  in  times  of  acarcity,  423. 

CORNELIUS,  whether  he  intended  to  pay  Pe- 
ter divine  honoura,  61& 

CORNERS  of  a  field,  lea  to  be  gleaned,  81 ;  to 

^  sit  in  comer,  mark  of  honou^666. 

CORN-STACKS,  deatroyed  byllre,  64. 

COTTAGE  in  a  vineyard  deacribed,  449. 

COURTESANS,  heathen,  dedicated  to  tha 
temple,  66L 

COURTS  of  eaatera  houaea,  602. 

COVERED,  to  be.  algnof  mourning  462;  cov- 
ering the  lipa,  sign  of  mourning,  631. 

CRACKUNO  of  thoma  under  a  pot,  437. 

CREATION,  account  of;  cunaidered,  10. 

OROaNALS.  when  exeeoted,  394;  caM  kito 
theaea.667. 

CRIMSON  or  acarlet,  the  favourite  eoloor  of 
ancient  heathen  proatitutea,  449. 

CROCODILES^  Bgyptianprtncea  compared  to^ 
636 ;  waya  of  taking,  637 ;  object  of  terror  to 
Che  Eryptiana,  332. 

r-ROWNS,  ancient,  ramarka  noon,  414;  em- 
ptoyed  at  marrlagea,  445 ;  civic,  given  aa  a 
reward  to  Roman  aokUera,  638;  of  tlioma, 
renarka  upon,  693. 

CRUCIFIXION,  remarka  upon,  6SB;  created 
dreadful  thirst,  693, 699. 

CRUISE,  what  kind  of  veaaeL  27S. 

DRYING  CO  the  goda  hi  trouble^  379. 

CUP.BEIARER,  office  o(  813L 


CUFSL  beaoUfti],  fanned  of  the  Nantlhiai,  6S9. 
CURES,  aoppoaed  to  be  effected  by  touching 

the  part  diseaaed,  28L 
CURSE  God  and  die,  phraae  iUuatrated,  398 ; 

curaing  In  war,  98 ;  term  how  to  be  under- 

atood,lSS. 
CURTAIN,  hung  befbre  a  tent-door,  66^ 
CUSTOMS,  ancient,  held  in  great  reveronce 

in  the  East,  622. 
CUTTING  tlie  lleah  of  the  daa(^  79 ;  on  what 

other  occaalona  practised^  266, 607. 
CYMBALS,  wtMt  kind  of  tnalrumenta,  417. 

DAOON,  temple  of;  how  built,  146. 

DAN,  Itis  blessing  explained,  60. 

DANCES)  eastern,  described  56^  178,  198 ;  and 
muaic,  wlien  practiaed,  164;  dancing  girl, 
Hindoo,  ornamenta  worn  by,  460 ;  daneera, 
eastern,  solicit  money  from  the  company, 

DARKNESS,  plague  of,  66. 

DAUGHTERS,  how  given  in  marriage,  36; 
aometimea  deceit  practised,  36;  dedicated 
to  prostitulion  in  the  East,  79 ;  of  Israelites 
allowed  to  marn  out  of  their  tribes,  102. 

DAVID,  a  man  after  God's  own  heart,  phrase 
explained,  188,  189 ;  removes  the  ark.  193; 
194,  195 ;  kills  a  lion  and  a  bear,  162 ;  his  an- 
ewer  to  Achiaii,  171, 172:  releaaed  from  his 
connexion  with  Achish,  176 ;  his  attack  upon 
the  Amalekites,  178;  hia  conduct  towards 
lahboaheih,  182;  hia  dancing  considered, 
196 ;  his  treatment  of  the  Moabitea,  201 ;  his 
victory  in  the  valley  of  aalt,  203 ;  hia  conduct 
towardn  Uriah.  207. 206;  hia  treatment  of  the 
Inhabitanta  of^  Rabbah,  212 ;  his  alleged  in- 
dulgence to  hia  children,  215;  hia  conduct 
towards  Joab,  224, 227, 241 ;  towards  Mephib- 
oaheth,  226:  towards  Saul'a  house  at  the  in- 
atigation  of^  the  Oibeonilea,  228;  towarda 
Bhimei,  294. 

Days,  time  computed  by,  17;  day,  great,  com- 
mon phrase  in  the  Eafft,  36. 

DAY-SPRING,  rising  of.  60a 

DEAD,  how  laid  out,  ana  mourned  in  the  Eaat, 
29. 

DEAD  DOO,  term  of  contempt,  166, 636. 

DEAD  BODIES,  how  depoaited  In  tomba,  615 ; 
dead  carc«aa,  tied  to  living  bodies,  621 

DEAD  SEA,  account  of,  20-22. 

DEATH,  personified  aa  having  anares,  369. 

DECAPITATION,  an  eastern  ounishment,  180. 

DECREES,  eastern,  modes  of^ making,  466. 

DELIVERANCES  from  danger,  how  apoken 
of,  413. 

DEMONIACAL  poaaeaaion  believed  In  In  the 
East,  584. 

DESERTS,  African,  deacribed,  107;  of  Meao- 
potamia.  great  acarcity  of  water  in,  29. 

DESOLATE  PLACES^  what  meant  by,  398 ; 
desolate  houaea,  common  In  the  East,  458. 

DEVOTED  things  not  redeemable,  89. 

DEVOTION,  apparent,  of  the  Hindooa,  312. 

DEWS,  verycoploua  in  the  Eaat,  181,  548. 

DIAL  OF  AHAZ,  ahadow  upon.  296. 

DINNER,  a  Peraian  deacribed,  689. 

DISMOUNTING,  a  token  of  respect,  169^  636. 

DISSOLVER  OF  DOUBTS^  phraae  how  uaed, 

DIVINATION  by  arrowa,  630 ;  other  modes 

of;6t& 

DOGS,  licking  the  blood  of  the  alaln,  272, 286 ; 
character  ol.  In  Arabia  and  Afri<ia,  371 ;  re- 
turning to  their  vomit,  phraae  exphUned, 
431 ;  term,  uaed  bv  way  of  reproach,  163. 

DOORS,  custom  of  looae  women  altting  at, 
422 ;  of  the  ancients,  bow  constructed,  431 ; 
door  keepera  in  the  Eaat,  aUuaioo  to,  397. 

DOVE,  the,  remarka  upon  the  natural  his- 
tory oC  337 ;  comugal  cnastlty  of;  447 ;  dove's 
dung,  what  rendered  it  valuable,  283  i  flying 
to  their  windowa,  482 ;  Spirit  of  God  likened 
to,  577. 

DRAGONS,  or  large  aerpenta,  860. 

DRAUOHTB)  intoxicating,  given  to  maleftte- 
lors,498. 

DREAMS,  mneh  thought  of  tai  the  Baat,  10& 

DROMEDARY,  remarkable  for  hia  swiflneaa, 

DRY  TREE,  bad  man  compared  to,  608. 
DUNGHILL,  to  embrace,  phraae  explained, 

610 
DUST,  atrewed  on  the  head,  180;  Bcklng  the, 

phraae  explained.  389. 
DW£LUN<i  DEEP,  phraae  explained,  610. 

EAGLE,  pecnfiarltles  of  the,  194;  tha  gotden, 

629;  the  bald,  667. 
EARLY  RISINO,  common  tn  the  Eaat,  39. 
EARS,  the  digging  or  openhig  of,  876 ;  of  com, 

plucking  of;  119. 
Bating  under  the  shade  of  treaa,  860;  moda 

of  in  the  Eaat.  427 ;  early  In  the  morning 

dla0aMfUI,4lo;  oalADOp^  whwioiMnBidln 


EDOM,  prophecies  eooccniinf.  607, 611,  Stt. 
EGYPT,  land  of  compared  with  Jodea,  108; 

prqpheciea  concerning.  636. 
ELDERS,  or  Senatnra,  term  explained,  334. 
ELEPH  ANTIA8IB,  perhapa  Job*s  diseaae,  337. 
EMERODS,  aevere  diaease  In  the  Eaat,  193; 

imagea  o^  167. 
ENCAMPMENTS,  eaatern,   how  raiulatwL 

170.311. 
ENOEDI,  village  of;  why  ao  caUed,  168. 
ENTRANCE  to  eastern  houaea  made  low,  491 
ENTREATING  a  wife  by  a  husband,  337. 
EPHAH  borne  by  two  women,  Zechaiiah*s 

vision  of  explained,  667. 
EPHESUS,  city  of  deacribed,  690;  tenpis  of 

Diana  at,  621. 
ESHCOL,  grapea  of,  94. 
ESPOUSAUS,  precede   marriage  by  ton  or 

twelve  montha,  142;  how  performed,  370l 

675,  610. 
EUNUCHS,  black.  In  the  Levant,  602. 
EUPHR.\TES,  water  of  muddy,  4B7. 
EVIL,  in  the  eyes  of;  phrase  explained,  158 ; 

evil  eye,  allusions  to  the,  429. 
EXECUTIONERS,  public,  the,  167;  execo- 

llonN  ill  the  East  very  proroni,  424. 
EYES,  thrust  out  sa  a  punishment,  160,  2981 

474,  602;  the  custom  of  staining,  287;  th« 

aeven  of  the  Lord,  phrase  explained,  567; 

of  carcasses  picked  out  bv  ravena,  4M ;  of 

the  dove,  remarks  upon,  447. 

Face,  to  see  one's,  phrase  how  nsed,  166^ 

216 :  tonut  away  ooe^s,  948, 334  ;  to  entreat 

one'a,  2S8;  to  turn  to  a  holy  place  in  prayer, 

261.  367 ;  to  put  between  the  kneea,  265. 
FAIRNESS  ot  complexion,  how  eateemed  m 

the  East.  366. 
FALSE  balances;  pantahmentfer  employ- 
ins,  422. 
FAN,  eaatern,  fbrm  of,  467. 
FARE,  acantji^  of  the  Araba,  493. 
FATHER,  term  how  uaed  in  the  East,  4561 
FEAR,  a  prominent  effect  of  heathenlsin,29l 

of  wild  beasts,  its  effects,  42a 
FEASTING,  from  house  to  house,  in  turn* 

324;  eaatern,  liow  conducted,  429. 
FEASTS,  given  in  the  East  to  the  poor  as  ireB 

aa  the  rich,  669^  606 ;  how  tableaarraogod  a^ 

68^608. 
FEiTT,  to  be  at  one'a,  phraae  explained,  136; 

of  travellers,    washea  In  the  Eaat,  26 ;  of 

criminala  secured,  187 ;  and  fingers,  apeak- 

Ing  with,  420 ;  phiced  upon  the  neek  of  a 

conquered  enemy,  49, 131. 
FEMALES  in  the  East  not  generally  able  t9 

write,  271. 
FESTIVALS,  reHgtona,  expcdieocy  of,  lia 
FIELDS  aaid  to  complain  of  their  owners.  3B1 
FIG-TREE,  particularly  valuable  in  GanaaD. 

661  ;  grow  in  oriental  gardena.  609. 
FIGURlfl,  ropreaenting  captivity  of  laraeL20 
FINGERS,  dipping  in  adl8h,592. 
FIR-TREE,  felHng  of  with  an  axe,  46BL 
FIRE,  treading  or  walking  on,  291. 
FIRBBRANIX  term  how  applied  in  the  Bsis^ 

567. 
FIRSrr-BORN,  privileges  of;  116. 
FISH,  in  the  Red  8ea,%. 
FISHERMEN  prefer  the  night  for  fishing,  I 
FLAGONS,  supporting  one  with,  443. 
FLESH-MEAT  little  eaten  in  the  Bsat,  6a 
FLEa  David'a  compariaon  of  himself  to,  172. 
FLOATS,  eaatern  manner  of  eoosEnictkia. 

9S2.460. 
FLOCKS  in  the  Eaat  kept  by  women.  129;  of 

goats,  269;  driven  to  the  shade  ax  noeai, 

443 ;  numbered  daily,  600. 
FLOORS  and  ceilings  in  the  Eaat,  963. 
FLY  OF  EGYPT,  remarks  on  the,'  454. 
FOOD  presented  to  idols,  627. 
FOOLISH  WOMEN.  aUuded  to  by  Job,  wbs 

meant  by  them,  328. 
FOOT  aet  in  a  wide  place,  phrase  explaiDc4» 

374. 
FOREHEADS  msrked  by  idolaters.  697. 
FORERUNNER,  term  how  used,  639. 
FOUNTAINS  of  water,  flreqneotly  pbicea  of 

danger,  136 ;  armiea  assembled  at,  176 ;  atop. 

ped  in  time  of  war,  310;  aealed,  phraaa  •» 

plained,  446. 
FOWLING,  mode  of  in  the  East,  373. 
FOXES,  particularly  fond  of  grape%  418^618; 

Samaon'a  catching,  143. 
FRECKLED  apoCaln  leprosy.  74. 
FROOa  plague  oC  64, 410. 
FRONTLETS,  Moaea'  vrords  concmrmlag  c» 

pbined,  106. 
FRUIT-TREES,  not  winfaigly  cot  down  In  tte 

Bast,  116l 
FUEL,  what  Und  of  need  in  the  Bast, 
..acarcity  of  how  compenaated,  486^  SSL 
FUifERAL,  attending  npon  made  < 
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FUENACB.  tetjt  moBlioiMd  by  Ottiiiel,  643. 
PORNrrURB  of  eaitero  boiuM,  468. 

GAMB,  how  taken  iohanting,  420. 

OAMBd  and  coubaU  among  the  Greeks,  9X. 

GARDENS,  how  watered  in  the  Eaat,  107,  366, 
460, 48i ;  orienUl,  detcribed,  4:0. 

OARDBNERS,  eaatern,  cuaioin  of  aOuded  to, 
606. 

GARLANDS  employed  on  feitive  occaakmd, 
620 

GARMBNTB  taken  in  pledge,  190 ;  laid  down 
as  carpets,  2B6;  frequently  changed  in  the 
East,  407 ;  the  keeping  of  while,  438. 

^A'TBA  of  cities,  common  places  of  judiea- 
uon,  116,  149 :  of  the  daughter  of  Zion,  what 
meant  by  phrase,  968;  of  fortified  places, 
how  secured,  618. 

GIBBON,  Solomon'a  sacriilcet  at  considered, 
249. 

GIBBONITES,  sentence  pronoaneed  against 
them  coasidered,  129. 

OIDBON'8  hastily  prepared  ineal,  137. 

GIFTS,  often  pompously  presented  in  the 
Bast,  133.  <« 

OILEAD,  mountains  of  described,  125. 
JIRDLES,  how  used  in  travelling,  67 ;  bestow- 
ed as  a  mark  of  esteem,  222 ;  use  of  in  east- 
em  dress,  494,  563, 605. 

GIVING  a  cup  of  coid  water,  691. 

GLEANING  after  reapers,  79, 147. 

GLORYING  over  one,  phrase  explained,  66. 

GNA0H1N6  of  teeth  In  rage,  411. 

GOaT,  wild,  described,  406;  symbol  of  Mace- 
don,  646. 

GOEIj.  or  avenger  of  blood,  99. 

GOING  out  to  meet  a  person.  178. 

GOLD,  quality  of  liow  tried,  669. 

GOURD,  wild,  what,  281 ;  mentioned  by  Jonah, 
what.  660. 

GRAIN,  product  of  ByrliV  396 ;  where  lodged 
after  wmnowfng,  661,  677 ;  various  kinds  of 
■own  in  Palestine.  468. 

GRANARIES,  made  under  ground,  303. 

GRAPES,  large  and  abundant  in  Holy  Land, 
94 ;  juice  of  trodden  out,  126^  140. 

GRA£i^generally  found  in  the  vicinity  of  wa- 
ter, 2^  growa  nrlth  great  rapidity  in  the 
East,  387. 

GRAVE,  spoken  of  as  a  habitation,  349. 

GRAVING  on  the  |>alms  of  the  hands,  f^. 

GRAY  HAIRS,  objects  of  special  reverence 
In  the  East,  427. 

GREAVES,  military,  described  161,  633w 

GREECE  and  Persia,  prophecies  concerning, 
546. 

GREEDY  of  gain,  puivise  ezplaineu,  418. 

GREEN,  how  term  applied  to  persons,  405. 

GRIEF,  eastern  mode  of  expressing,  166. 

GRINDING  the  face,  phrase  explained,  460. 

GROVES  anciently  made  use  of  for  temples, 
486u 

GUESTS,  dismissed  from  feasts  with  presents, 
200;  how  lionoiired  at  entertainments,  244. 

GUIDES  in  the  wildernesses  of  the  East.  90. 

GUITAR,  people  of  the  East  very  fond  of,  360. 

HAGAR,  circumstances  of  her  sending  away 
considered,  28 

HAIL,  plague  oC  66 ;  hailatoneB  of  enormous 
siz««,  l30. 

BAIR,  how  worn  by  eastern  women,  216,  642; 
of  <^v1l-doers  cut  off  as  a  punishment,  317 ; 
standing  up  through  terror,  329 ;  how  dress- 
ed by  eastern  laKiies,  451 ;  cutting  off  in 
mourning,  496 ;  worn  by  females  very  long, 
627. 

HaRTMS  or  doctors,  much  In  esteem  in  the 
East,  67a 

HAND,  when  said  to  be  sealed,  352;  hands 
stretching  out  towards  an  object  of  devotion, 
377,  391 ;  rigbu  accounted  more  honourable 
than  the  left.  391,  410;  use  of  as  a  signal  to 
servants,  412;  hand  joined  in  hand,  phrase 
explained,  407;  hands  on  the  head,  what  in- 
dicated thereby,  488. 

HAND'S- BREADTH,  life  compared  to,  376. 

BANGING  upon  a  piUar,  311 ;  by  the  hands, 
622. 

BANOINGS,  used  in  temples,  297;  In  courts 
and  gardens,  318. 

B  ANUN'S  treatment  of  David's  servants,  204. 

HAREMS  of  the  Bast,  considered  as  sanctu- 
ariea,  273. 

BARES,  eastern  modes  of  eooMng,  423. 

HARNESSED,  term  explained,  6a 

BART  and  lallow-deer,  what  kind  of  animal, 
960;  panting  for  water  brooks.  378. 

flAJ^KS,  how  distinguished,  367. 

BAZABL'S  murder  of  Benhadad  eoosidared, 


BBaD  of  a  oonquered  enemy,  how  disposed 
oli  161 ;  taking  away  from,  phrase  explained, 
276 ;  decapitated,  now  disposed  o(  288 ;  of 
the  fray,  phrase  explained,  630. 


BB-GOATS  travel  iMlbre  the  lloek,  013. 

UBAUNG  In  bis  vrings,  phraae  explained,  672. 

HEAT  of  the  day,  Orientals  repose  during, 
984 ;  in  esstem  totmtries  often  latal,  279. 

HEAP  of  stones,  as  sepulchral  monoments, 
223. 

HEART,  to  be  placed  hi  one's,  631. 

HEATHEN,  term  how  applied  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, 366. 

HEAVENS  spread  oat  aa  a  curtain,  phrase 
explained,  Wl, 

HEBREW,  the  original  language,  11 ;  Hebrews 
not  a  warlike  people,  162. 

HEDGE  placed  around  one,  321;  pf  thorns, 
breaking  through,  424. 

HELMET,  piece  of  ancient  armour,  162;  and 
shield,  account  ol^  62t. 

HELP-MEET,  a  wife  so  termed  In  the  East,  IL 

HERBS  and  flowers  planted  upon  graves.  464. 

HERoD,  Josephus'  account  of  his  exhibition 
of  himseli;  619l 

HERMON,  mount,  the  dew  upon,  416l 

HEZEKlAirS  display  of  his  treasures,  297. 

HIDDEN  treasures,  discovery  of,  SS. 

HIGHEST  seat  at  4ntertainmenis,  606i 

HIGH- WAYS,  firequeiKly  deserted  by  travel- 
lers, 136. 

HILLS  and  high  places,  anciently  the  aeat  of 
worship,  2rJ,  291. 

HIND,  bringing  forth  her  fkwn,  353, 373,  496 ; 
allusion  to  feet  of,  370 ;  celebrated  for  affec- 
tion to  its  mate,  419. 

HINDOOS  believe  in  nnmerous  gods  and  de« 
mons,6£&. 

HIRING  out  for  bread,  166. 

HOGS,  wild,  numerons  and  destructive  in  the 
East  394. 

HONEY,  found  in  the  rocks  in  Palestine,  396 ; 
not  always  wholesome,  430 ;  comb,  delicious- 
ne«sof,370.  ^ 

HOOK  in  the  nose,  phrase  explained,  469; 
hooks  andflah-hookiL  667. 

HORN,  worn  by  females  in  the  East,  166,369; 
aim  by  soldiers,  272,  390. 

HORNBTS^  sent  as  a  iudgment,  66;  very  an« 
noying  in  the  East,  101. 

HORSES,  not  aUowed  to  the  kings  of  Israel  to 
multiply,  112.  307:  of  conquered  enemiei^ 
how  dealt  vrlth,  130;  brought  by  Solomon 
from  Egypt,  257;  the  bride  in  Solomon's 
Song  compared  to,  442;  of  the  sun,  279 ;  an- 
cient mode  of  shoeing.  463;  sometimes 
painted  red,  667 ;  led  in  the  wilderness,  484 ; 
bells  hung  upon  their  neclcs,  669. 

HORSE-LEECH,  remarks  upon  the,  433. 

HORSEMEN  spreading  therosehres,  664. 

HOS^PITALITY,  distinguishing  trait  .of  the 
Orientals,  351, 68a  60a 

HOUSE  of  burial  described,  168;  of  sheep* 
shearing,  what,  288 ;  dedication  oC,  374. 

HOUSB-TOPS,  how  constructed,  189. 414,461 ; 
dwellinir  upon,  427;  walking  upon,  591. 

HUNTING,  mode  oi;  practised  in  the  East.  235 

HUSBANDMEN,  in  Uie  East,  labour  almost 
naked,  591. 

HUSHAPS  treachery  r^msidered.  21  a 

HU8KS,  import  of  original  term  for,  606. 

HUTS  or  booths  for  oriental  shepherds,  63a 

HYMN,  sung  on  the  night  of  the  Passover,  662. 

HYSSOP,  what  kind  of  plant,  383. 

IBEX,  or  wild  goat,  described,  406. 

IBIS,  the,  particularly  venerated  in  E^^pt, 

IDOIi},  great  number  of  hi  India,  460. 

IDUMEA,  vide  Edom. 

IMAGES,  graven  and  molten,  what,  122,  649. 

IMAGERIn  oriental,  remarlcs  upon,  416. 

IMPRECATION,  form  of,  208. 

INHERITANCE  might  be  exchanged  In  Israel, 
271 ;  inheriting  the  wind,  phrase  explained, 
423. 

INSOLENCE  of  Rabshakeh's  speech,  293. 

INSTRUMENTAL  music,  employed  hi  reli- 
gious services,  417. 

INTERMENTS  of  the  dead,  frequently  hurri- 
ed in  the  East,  116. 

INQUIRY,  oriental  modes  of  making,  603^ 

IRON,  found  in  Mount  Lebanon,  106;  and 
clay,  mixture  of  in  Nebuchadnexzar's  vis- 
ionary Image,  643. 

IRONY  and  satire,  common  In  the  Bast,  363. 

ISHMABL,  the  prophecies  concerning  bim 
■  considered,  24. 

ISRABUTES,  their  land  proteetad  while  ab- 
sent at  Jerusalem,  69. 

nSACHAR,  his  blessing  explained,  0a 

IVORY,  employed  as  a  material  for  beds  in 
the  Bast,  667. 

JACKALS,   devouring  bunan   bodies^  387; 

farther  account  oC  60a 
JACOB'S  virages  changed  by  Laban,  37. 
JAEL  her  conduct  towards  SIsera  cons{der«>d, 

136 ;  her  offering  him  milk  and  but&er  ex- 

plUned,13S. 


JAW-BONE,  ftom  which  Bamsoo  drank,  eoi»> 
sidered  1^. 

JBALOUI&Y,  very  coaunon  in  the  East,  430; 
effects  of;  63a 

JEBUS,  speech  of  the  Inhabitants  of,  to  David, 
explained,  1B9. 

JEPHTHAH'S  vow  considered,  140. 

JERICHO,  the  curse  denounced  upon  him  who 
should  reboikl  it,  129 ;  state  of  the  country 
around,  601. 

JERUSALEM,  vast  numbers  gathered  there  at 
the  festivals,  66;  enthusiasm  of  pilgrims 
upon  coming  in  sight  of,  396 ;  how  it  could 
contain  so  great  multitudes,  298 ;  Volney's 
account  of  approach  to,  413. 

.JEWELS,  the  Hebrews'  borrowing  of  the 
Egyptians  considered,  66;  worn  in  the  no» 
trils,  422 ;  on  tiie  cheeks,  423 ;  worn  profuse- 
ly by  Jewish  brides,  482. 

JEWS,  forbidden  by  Adrian  to  enter  Jems» 
lem,  463. 

JOAB  slain  by  Benafah,  249. 

JOB,  structure  and  scope  of  the  book  ol^  325. 

JONATHAN'S  meeting  David  m  the  wood  il- 
lustrated, 167. 

JORDAN,  the  river,  described,  20, 127. 

JOSEPH  compared  to  a  fruitful  vine,  61; 
where  interred  and  why,  132. 

JOT  or  tittle,  term  explained.  579. 

JOURNEY,  when  the  Arabs  begin,  280;  those 
of  princes,  how  distinguished,  47a 

JOY.  how  expreased  by  femsles  in  the  Bast, 


JUDAH,  why  compared  to  a  lion,  49 ;  cover- 

ing  of;  phraae  explained,  461. 
JUDEA,  remarks  on  the  soil  of,  463,  473 ;  bnd 

of  desobUed  according  to  prophecy,  86;  463| 

464,696. 
JUNIPER-TREE,  account  o^  266;  coala  of; 

fdirase  explained,  411. 

KEEPER  of  the  head,  phrase  how  used,  171. 
KEY,  sometimes  worn   upon   the  shoulder 

462 ;  given  in  token  of  conferring  authority 

666. 
KID,  seething  In  Its  mother's  milk,  6& 
KINDRED,    laws   respecting    marrlsge   be 

tween,  78. 
KINGDOM,  delivering  op  the,  to  the  FUher 

638. 
KINGS  and  princes  dishonoured  after  death 

399 ;  memory  of  the  good  honoured,  309 

how  nursing  fathers  to  the  churci),  476. 
KISHON,  the  river,  descrioed,  136. 
KISSING  the  bear*  184,  227 ;  the  feet,  601 

sacred  oblations,  267 ;  the  hand  a  token  a 

respoct,  360 :  the  written  decrees  of  princes 

429 
KNEAD! NG'TROUGHS,  eastern,  described 

67, 123. 
KNOWING  a  person,  phrase  how  used,  332 

one  s&roff,  4ia 

LABOI^RERS  collected  for  employment,  589. 
LACHRYMATORIES,  used  by  the  ancienu 

634. 
LADIES,  eastern,  veiled  when  they  appear  in 

public,  350. 
LAMB,  emblem  of  meekness,  480. 
LAMENESS  and  dumbness,  effect  of  walking 

In  deserts,  469. 
LAMPS,  much  used  In  tlie  East,  257;  hunp 

despised,  phrase  explained,  333;  of  Cairo 

described,  6ia 
LAND  of  Israelites,  not  to  be  permanently 

sold,  87 ;  division  of  among  heiis,  303 ;  bear- 

ing  thoma  and  briers.  639. 
LANDMARKS,  not  to  be  removed,  116^  122. 
IJLNGUAGE,  the  original,  what,  11. 
LAODICEA,  account  ofj  64& 
LAP,  shakinglhe.  3ia 
LAPPING  water  like  a  dog,  13a 
LATTICE  through  which  Ahaziah  fell,  274. 
LAUGHING,  expression  when  used  by  Oilen* 

tals.  27. 
LAYING  aside  every  weight,  640. 
LEANING  upon  one's  words,  310 ;  upon  ths 

bosom  at  meals,  396. 
IJBAVEN,  corrupting  influence  of;  625. 
LEBANON,  anount,  description  o(  108;  bow 

an    object   of    comparison,  447;   fragrant 

odour  of  Its  wines,  448,  660 ;  storms  and 

tempests  upon  very  severe^  466 ;  violenoe  o^ 

666;  glory  of;  471 ;  cedars  of,  560. 
LENDING  upon  usury,  109;  upon  pledge,  1191, 
LEPERS  obliged  to  cover  their  lips,  74 ;  expet 

led  from  camps  and  citiea,  281. 
LEPROSY  described,  73,  74;  lepro^  la  gar 

menta,  74 ;  in  hodhes,  7& 
LETTERS^   eastern,  form  of,  816;    nsoally 

Uken  by  travellers,  3ia 
LEVIATHAN,  Job's  account  of  eonaldetad, 

360-^65. 
LBVIRATE  law  explained,  IM. 
1  UCE;  plague  of  66. 
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UFB  MOptrMl  to  ft  ilory  or  dnvn,  8BB. 
UFTINO  xxp  the  feet,  34 ;  the  couotenanee,  89. 
UOHTS  almLya  barulng  in  Egyptian  hooter 

UOHT-HOITBBfl,  tOooion  to,  634. 
UGHTNINGVn«queot  io  Syria,  416b 
LILY,  eaatem,  often  rtrj  mafnificent,  691. 
LIP«  protruaion  ot,  a  mark  of  contempt,  371. 
UVINQ  WATER,  whai  meant  bj,  4ar. 
LOCKSjeaateru,  deacribed,  133,  446. 
LOCUSTS,  aecount  ot;  306;  operation  to  lay* 

Ins  their  008,664;  their  deatnictire  ravafeai 

661 ;  Bjmbol  of  the  Saracena,  640. 
LOINS,  cuaiom  of  girding  up,  266k  368. 
LONQ  LIFE,  eapedally  deaired  by  the  Orten- 

tala.  484.  . 

LOOKING  BACK,  how  nnderatood  In  the 

Eaai,27. 
LOTS,  caating  of  among  the  Oriental*,  320^  617 ; 

employed  to  aettle  contentiona,  426. 
LUNATICS,  highly  reverenced  in  the  Eaat  63a 
LYING  upon  the  left  or  right  aide,  626. 

MACHINE,  for  throwing  atooea,  604. 
MAJESTY,  how  reverenced  in  the  Eaat,  642. 
MAKING  bare  the  arm,  phraae  explained, 

478,  479. 
MALE  CHILD,  birth  oC  328;  male  children 

prinripaliy  deaired  in  the  Eaat,  497. 
Malefactors,  not  allowed  to  look  at  Unga, 

MANDRAKES,  what  they  were,  36. 
MANNA  described,  60. 
MANOAB,  hia  hlatory  llloatrated,  142. 
MANTLE,  the  transfer  oi;  266;  Jewlah,  an 

upper  carment,  682. 
MANY  DAYS,  phraae  how  used,  919. 
MARINERS,  eastern,  their  conduct  in  a  atorm, 

669. 
Marks  Imurinted  on  the  peraon  In  honour 

of  idola^  124;   for  other  purpoaea  on  the 

hands  and  arms,  474. 
MARRIAGE  FEASTS,  aometlmea  eontlnued 

for  seven   dava,  143;   marriage  ceremony 

performed  in  the  open  air,  151 ;  delay  o(  eoo> 

aidered  by  the  Hradooa  aa  a  diagrace  and 

calamity,  394;   proeeaalona,  cuatoma  con- 

nected  with.  692. 
MARRING  a  land  with  atones,  STBL 
If  ASTER  and  achoiar,  phraae  ejcplained,  671. 
Mats  or  carpeta  employed  by  toe  Orientals 

in  prayer,  4W. 
MATTIURSSES  need  for  aleening,  617. 
MtUkTOFFERING,  what,  7a 
MEDICINES,  externally  ippUed,  696. 
MEETING  frienda  or  guestSL  the  coatom  oi; 

178. 
MELONS^  and  other  frulla  of  EgypCi  91. 
MEN  at  one's  feet,  phrase  explained,  136. 
MERCHANTS  of  the  East,  for  what  lamoua, 

641. 
MESHA,  hia  tribute  of  lambs,  S79. 
MESSENGERS  in  the  Eaat  travel  rapidly,  332. 
MICE,  thePhiliatinesacourKed  by,  11^. 
MIDDLE  waU  of  partiUon,  &L 
MILCH  camela,  very  valuable  in  the  Eaat,  36l 
MILETUS,  present  state  of,  621. 
MILITARY  operationa  commenced  in  the 

spring,  906. 
MILK,  how  kept  by  the  Arabs,  129;  poured 

out  at  funeral  ceremonies,  333 :  sometimes 

afforded  by  fothera  to  their  oinpring,  341 ; 

f:reat  part  of  the  diet  of  the  Ortentala,  432. 
LLET,  account  of  the  plant  so  called,  6B6. 
MILLO,  a  place  in  Jerusalem,  t9L 
MILLS,  eaatem,  deacribed,  91. 
MIRAGE  of  the  deaert,  alluaions  to,  409^  496. 
MIRRORS,  what  kind  In  uae  in  the  East,  60^ 

MOAB,  prophecies  concerning,  606, 607. 
MODEST  way  of  speaking  of  one's  sell;  63a 
MOHAMMEDANISM  announced  by  fifth  trom'- 

SbU  646;  votaries  strict  in  their  religion, 662. 
LOCH,  children  sacrificed  to  by  passing 
through  the  fire,  113. 
MOMENT,  a,  Taroul  mode  of  expreaaing.  874. 
MONEY  put  up  in  bags,  289^  334 ;  changers 
*    among  the  Jews,  688. 
MONSOONfl,  severe  In  the  Ea8^  362. 
MORDECAI'S    demeanour  towards  Haman 

llluatrared,  321,  323. 
MORTARS,  how  made  In  the  E^  66,  578 ; 

ponndins  in  aa  a  punishment,  432. 
MOTHWORM,  description  of,  329,  344. 
MOUNT  HOR  described,  96. 
MOURNING,  eaatem,  deiicribed,  211, 683;  ex- 

eressions  usual  in,  492;  mouraera,  feinale, 
tred  in  the  Eaat,  491.     ^ 
MOUTH,  opening  the,  wide,  996;  of  a  ttraoge 

woman,  pnrase  eiqplained,  428i 
MOWINGS,  the  king'a,  phraae  explained,  667. 
MUD  walled  buildinxs,  snort  duration  of,  342. 
MUJEI.IBE  among  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  45a 
MI'LBERRY,    the,  whether   mentfoned    In 
•cripture,  am. 


MURDERER,  no  ntlilhetloii  to  be  taken  for 

tbeUfeo£102. 
MUSIC  and  ^cing,  osoal  at  enteitalnmentB, 

607;  in  the  night,  467;  as  an  expreaaion  of 

reapeet,  879. 
MUSTARD-TREE,  natural  hlatory  o£  686. 
MUZZLING  of  oxen,  129. 
MY  LORD,  phrase  how  naed,8a 
MYRRH,  alluakm  to  explained,  446. 

NAILS  of  female  capdvea  to  be  pared,  116 ; 

naila  foatened  by  maaten  of  asaembliea, 

441  jfixed  In  a  sure  place,  463. 
NAMES  given  to  women  and  alavec,  166;  how 

varied  in  the  Eaat,  316 ;  aometlmea  bestowed 

(torn  occupation,  696;  other  groundaof  be- 

atowrment,  609,  618. 
NAMING  of  the  living  ereaiures  by  Adam,  IL 
NAVEL  of  infonta,    aUoalona  to  explained, 

419. 
NAZARETH,  description  ot;678. 
NAZARITISM,  vow  oi;  166. 
NEAPOUS,  preaent  state  ot,  620. 
NECK,  when  one  aaid  to  have  hold  of,  236. 
NEHEMIAH,  expenaea  oS  hiaUble,  316. 
NEIGHING,  term  how^iaed  in  the  Eaat,  489. 
NET.  being  compasaed  In,  explained,  337. 
NICOPOLlS,  present  state  of,  638. 
NIGHT,  often  time  for  travelling  In  the  East, 

316,  606;  principal  time  for  heathen  ritea, 

369 ;  for  the  roaminx  fonh  of  wild  beaats, 

409 ;  nigiit  dew  very  heavy  In  the  Eaat,  138  ; 

aometlmea  the  aeaaon  for  Agricultural  labour, 

149 ;  often  aeverely  cold  in  the  Eaat,  38. 
NILE,   waters  of  pleasant  to  the  taste,  63; 

changed  Into  blood,  64. 
NINEVEH,  description  oi;  669;  prophecies 

coneeraing,  663. 
NO-AMMON  In  ^typt  described,  608. 
NORTH  WIND,  Solomon's  aUusion  to,  430. 
NOSTRim  distended  In  anger,  329. 
NUMBERING  the  people,  David's  sin  In,  236. 
NURSES  In  the  East,  31. 

OATH,  ceremonies  In  taking,  864,  2B8;  very 
common  among  the  heathen,  264 ;  doctrines 
of  the  Jews  concerning,  690. 

OBEISANCE  made  by  women  to  men.  Ml. 

OBLIGATIONS,  written,  how  cancelled,  669. 

OIL,  treasures  ot;  how  kept,  303;  burnt  in 
honour  of  the  dead,  649 ;  now  used  In  sacri- 
fices, 70;  poured  upon  the  head,  415;  oil- 
olive,  what  68. 

OINTMENTS  in  great  esteem  In  the  East,  816. 

OLD  AGE,  the  winter  of  life,  330. 

OLIVE-TREE,  uUlity  of,  16;  bow  Injured, 
336 ;  tirafiing  of,  624 ;  olivea  andgrapea,  how 
gathered  and  gleaned,  469. 

OPENING  the  mouth  In  apeaking,  679^328; 
openhanda.  109. 

ORACLE.HeDrew,comparedwith  heathen,  192. 

ORDAINED  to  condemnation,  phraae  ex- 
plained,643. 

ORNAMENTS,  Rebecca's  considered,  31; 
worn  by  femalea  in  the  noae,  31 ;  laid  olT  in 
time  of  mourning,  S12L 

OSTRICH,  natural  hlatory  of  the,  866;  dole* 
All  noise  ot;  661. 

OVENS,  eastem  described,  70. 

OWL,  a  bird  of  evil  omen  to  the  East,  467 ; 
emblem  of  desolation,  467. 

OXEN,  view  of  their  services,  300 ;  custom 
of  trying  or  proving,  600^  606.* 

PAINTING  the  eyes  and  face,  287. 

PALANQUIN,  effrctsof  bearing,  636. 

PALM-TREE,  account  of  the,  40i  493. 

PANTING  for  the  dust,  phrase  explatoed,  666. 

PARENTS,  one's,  reproached  by  enemies  aa 
an  expreaaion  of  anger,  166. 

PARTING,  ceremony  used  at,  680. 

PARTRIDGE,  account  of  the,  171. 

PARTURITION  of  eaatem  women  easy,  63. 

PASSOVER,  cireumatances  of  eating  the  firat, 
67. 

PASTORAL  or  wondering  tribea  in  Syria,  494. 

PASTURES  carefully  guarded,  399. 

PATMOS.  preaent  state  of.  643. 

PAVILION,  eastem,  description  ot;  268w 

PEACOCK,  account  of  the,  266 ;  exceedtaigly 
nomeroua  in  the  East,  365. 

PEARLS,  casting  before  swine,  68L 

PELICAN,  account  of  the,  406. 

PERFITMES  poured  upon  the  heada  of  guests, 
372,  431, 479 :  boxes  of  suspended  from  the 
neck,  442 ;  buming  of  at  feasts,  689 ;  per- 
fumed garments,  common  fn  the  East,  3L 

PERGAMOS,  account  oi;  644. 

PETRA  ancient  city  of,  de«cribed,  664. 

PHILADELPHIA  described,  646. 

PIGEONS,  building  nests  in  mcks  and  hollow 

K'  ces,  607 ;  carrier,  atUl  employed  to  the 
at,  384,  440. 
PILLAR,  or  colnmn,  a  aeat  by,  889;  pUlars, 
term  how  applied,  638: 


PILLOW  of  jpeta*  bair,  phnae  bowto  be  m 

deratood,  166. 
PIT,  criminals  eaat  toto,  368;  used  for  cw^Jh 

tog  wild  beaata,  366^  689. 
PTIvHEllS  or  jara,  used  for  carrying  water 

Instead  of  leatbera  bottlea,  139. 
PLOUGH,  the  Syrian,  described,  664, 004. 
PLOUGHING,  how  managed  to  the  East,  117,    I 

118;  upon  the  back,  414 ;  often  done  in  wi» 

ter,4S^.  I 

PLUCKING  out  the  right  eye,  879. 
POINTS  of  the  compasa,  how  expreaeed,  10%    i 
POLITENESS  of  the  Orientala,  bow  evtocecL 

30.  I 

POLYGAMY  ptodnctive  of  many  evila^  96; 

among  the  Jewa  conaidered,  168. 
POMEGRANATE    JUICE,    employed  aa   • 

drink,  96l 
PORTIONS,  custom  of  aendliig  io  frienda  and 

to  the  poor,  316,322. 
POTTAGE,  people  of  the  Eaat  very  fond  o( 

32 ;  how  made,  2B1. 
POTSHERD,  what  meant  by  the  term,  827. 
POTTED  fleah  to  uae  to  the  East,  222. 
POTTER'S  wheel,  what,  497 ;  jpocter'e-fld^ 

a burialplace  for  atraniera, 698. 
POURINCf  vrater  on  one^s  handa,  277. 
PRAY  without  ceaatng,  phrase  explained,  €BL. 
PRAYERS,  frequency  ofamong  the  Brahmin^ 

384:  ascending  up  before  God.  646. 
PRECIOUS    stones,   forming   foundation   of 

New  Jerasalero.  66a 
PRECIPITATION,  mount  of  at  Naxarctb  da- 
scribed,  602. 
PRESENTS  given  In  the  Eaat  at  the  cloee  of 

a  meal,  ^0:  sent  to  procure  help,  960;  of 

carmenta,  306 ;  valuable  made  to  governors, 

PRISONERS^  oriental,  miaerable  coadftloB 

oi;  39}j  how  treated,  601 ;  generally  eaay  to 

be  visited,  692. 
PRI80N&  eastern,  deacribed,  6Q8L 
PROPERTY  of  executed  criminala  coafiee»> 

ted,  271. 
PROPHETS,   performed  on  musical  inatnv 

menta,  160:  mode  of  consulttog,  260;  w- 

pulchres  OL606. 
PROSEUCHiB,  or  JewiA  pkces  of  (x^yer, 

620. 
PROfflltATION  practised  In  prayer.  600. 
PRO^NDER,  carried  for  beaata  of  burdea 

on  ajouraey,  861. 
PROVERBS,  or  aphoriama.  ancient  mode  of 

conveyinx  toatruction,  418. 
PROVISIONS,  how  demanded  by  public  ol^ 

ficera,  314. 
PSALM  149th,  on  what  occasion  compoeet^ 

PUBLICANS,  where  their  honaea  buil^  SB8; 

ofllce  of  described,  696. 
PUFFING  atone'aenemleB,36a 
PURCHASES,  how  made  in  the  Eaat,  499. 
PUTTING  the  life  in  the  hand,  141 ;  putt^ 

on  E^pt  as  a  garment,  phraae  exphtoed,  SBBi 


QUAILS  miracufoualy  brought,  98;  MoaeiT 
account  of  conaidered,  S6^  93^  391 ;  abooad 
In  Asia,  93. 

RABBI,  when  title  began  to  be  uaed,  880. 
RAINS  in  Judea  deacribed,  123 ;  when  foO  ha 

the  East,  261,  374 ;  the  sound  o^  866 ; 

timea  fiilla  to  neighbourhood  of  Red 

387 ;  former  and  1atten424,  641 ;  very vio 

lent  to  the  Eaat,  433,  603 ;  makera  of  pro 

tended,  496. 
RAISING  up  evIL  phraae  bow  to  be 

atood,  211. 
RAMAH,  city  of  deacribed,  132. 
RANK  and  opulence,  how  dlstingulabed, 
RAVENfiL  made  to  provide  food  for  BUjgh,  a6L 
REACHING  beyond  on e'a  measure,  629. 
REAPING,   customs  connected  with  In  the 

East.  147. 
RECORDER,  what  kind  of  oifice,  801 
RECORDS,  now  preserved  In  the  Eaat,  499. 
REDEMPTION  of  land,  87 ;  of  the  firat-bor% 

96. 
REED  grows  abundantiv  to  Egypt,  338;  lurts^ 

ing  pBces  to  for  wild  beaata,  388;  awcel 

emetling.  489. 
REGISTERING  the  names  of  citlxena,  636^ 
RENDING  of  garmenta,  phrase  ezi^ned,  436L 
REPH  AIM.  term  for  deceased  xianta,  313. 
REPHIDIM,  rock  of,  described.  6L 
REPUBLIC,  Hebrew,  form  of,  89. 
RESPECT  attitudeaand  expresafona  oC  168. 
RESURRECTION,  Job's  anUcipation  o(  338; 

eurloua  notion  of  the  Jewa  conceratog,  378^ 

663. 
RETALIATION,  Mosaic  law  of  considered  Wk 
RICE,  eating  one's,  how  considered,  314. 
RIDING  Into  houaea,  1^. 
RINGS,  uauaUy  worn  in  the 

aa  a  token  of^aSeetlon,  W/K 
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lUFMNQ  jp  women  with  eh  jd,  988^  WBw 
RIVERd  la  Armbia,  often  dij  ap,  331 :  ent 

uDoof  Uie  rocluL  845 ;  ftrtiuxing  effocu  ot, 

466 ;  drying  up  of,  477. 
ElZPAH,  b«rcondartUlai(nted,234. 
ROAD  in  a  wildernoML  473. 
ROBBjBRfl^  eunnins  or  aaatern,  43& 
ROBES  ■tripped  off  to  confirm  eofafementa, 

164 :  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lambi  646. 
ROCK,  the  ahadnw  of  a,  467. 
ROM  of  the  EgTptlan  maciclana,  63 ;  or  etaff, 

how  mentionwi  in  the  aeripturea,  280^  366. 
ROORbreakiog  up  the,  account  of  conakier> 

ROSE,  venr  fragrant  In  the  Eaat,  442. 
RDDDER-BANDd,  term  explained,  693. 
RUNNING  FA4IT,  aign  of  new8,Ul. 

SABBATICAL  YEAR,  law  of  cooaidared,  SSL 

BABEANflk  who  thej  were.  SM. 

B ADDLES,  eastern,  deacribed,  99. 

BALAAM,  or  salutation  of  peace,  311. 

.  HALT,  covenant  of,  96  i  the  eflect  of  on  Tege- 
tation,  124;  aaltingL  term  used  for  mainte- 
nance, 310;  aalt  plaina  of  the  Eaat  dreary 
and  desolate,  497 ;  salting  the  bodies  of  new« 
born  intanta,  6E29. 

BALtJTATiONS  in  travelling,  260:  of  gueato 
at  entertainmeata,  601 ;  our  Ldrd^s  direction 
in  rMard  to,  604 ;  mode  of,  606. 

BALirriNO  or  bleaaing  a  house,  663;  on  the 
la««,6E26. 

BAMARTA,  deaeription  ot;  253. 

BAMIEL  the  deatruciive  wind  so  called,  2S6 

BANDALS,  diagraceful  to  be  beaten  with, 
566 ;  custom  of  looaing  from  the  feet,  677. 

SANHEDRIM,  Jewlah,  91. 

BARDia  acroont  ot,Ui. 

SAVOURY  meats  described,  33. 

BC APE-GOAT,  eaatem  custom  respecting,  77. 

SCEPTRE  and  staii;  terms  how  used,  372L  6aa 

SCORPION,  eflTecU  of  its  sting,  267,  KM. 

SCOURGE  of  I  he  tongue,  330. 

SCOURGING,  a  common  punishment  m  the 
Eaat,  622. 

SCRIBES,  the  nature  of  their  ofice,  110;  mode 
of  teaching,  678L 

SCRIP,  a  garment  used  for  carrjing  money, 

381.  

SCRIPTURES,  custom  of  reading  in  public, 
60L  609. 

SEAL  set  upon  the  heart,  448. 

BEATS  in  the  streets,  347. 

8EBA8TB,  the  ancient  8amaria,|leacribed,  466. 

SECRETS  not  usually  confideA  U>  women  in 
the  Eaat,  I4a 

BEG  eye  to  eye,  phrase  explained,  479. 

SEED-TIME,  attended  with  danger  to  eaatem 
huabandmen,  413,  632l 

SENNACHERIB,  his  vain  boaatinga,  466;  de- 
atruction  of  his  army  considered,  296.      * 

6EIR.  mount,  prophecies  concerning,  636. 

SEPULCHRES,  how  constructed,  30, 46a 

SERPENTS,  fiery,  or  seraphs,  described,  97; 
their  bite  alludMl  to,  340;  some  supposed  to 
be dea£386 :  aernent charmers, 386, 438, 490. 

SERVANTS,  in  what  manner  orders  given  to, 
40 ;  Jewish,  regained  their  freedom  on  the 
aeventh  year,  110 ;  how  treated  tai  tha  East, 
215;  scriptural  use  of  the  term,  410. 

BETTING  the  eyes  upon  one,  406. 

SEVEN,  the  number,  used  for  msny,  431 ; 
frequent  use  of  that  number,  667. 

SHADE,  essential  to  oriental  luxury.  443. 

SHADOW,  emblem  of  protection,  96l  399L 

SHAKING  out  the  lap,  608. 

SHAVING,  and  rending  the  mantle.  326. 

SHEATH,  term  how  applied  to  the  body,  646. 

SHEBA'S  rebeUion,  226. 

SHEEP,  employed  in  malting  a  eovenant,  29; 
large  taila  ot;  68;  ahearing  oC  169;  great  fe- 
cundity of,  416 ;  hearing  the  voice  of  the 
ahepherd,  614 ;  folds  oC  bow  constructed, 
613 ;  sicins  of  and  of  goata,  made  into  eloCh- 
ing,  639. 

BHEMINITH,  title  of  some  of  the  Paalma, 

SHEPHERDS  in  the  Eaat  accountable  for  the 
flocka  under  their  charge,  38 :  why  the  oc- 
cupation of  offensive  to  the  Rgyptlaoa,  48 ; 
alluaiona  to,  470 ;  dutv  of  to  provide  waten 
472 ;  figures  drawn  from  the  occupation  o4 
372;  Syrian  exposed  to  the  aeaaons,  633. 

SHIELD,  highly  valued  by  the  ancienta,  181 ; 
uses  of^  367 ;  fiirbiiAing  and  anointing  400. 

SHII/>AII,  gentle  watera  of;  464. 

SHIMEra  conduct  liluatrated,890L 

SHIRTS  worn  by  the  Arabs,  143. 

SHITTIM-WOOD,  what,  67. 

SHOES,  origin  of  the  use  of,  93 ;  taken  ofiT  in 
temples,  63 ;  in  the  presence  of  kings,  129 ; 
also  in  confirming  a  oargain,  160. 

SHOULDER  of  a  lamb,  a  luxury,  159. 

SfOW.  oharacteristio.  of  folse  religions,  660l 

SICKNESS  often  feigned  by  Asiatica,  214. 


SIGNET  worn  on  the  little  finter,  478L 
SILENT  praise  practised  by  tne  Hindoos,  367. 
SILOAJl  fountain  o£  241. 613.     . 
SIMOOM,  account  ot,  2ML 
SINAI,  wildemeaa  and  mount  of  dencrtbed, 

68;  fiaming  of  treea  upon,  68. 
SINGING  on  a  journey,  477. 
SINflL  the  suopoaed  aourcs  of  all  looaea  and 

afilictlona2Sl6;   term  how  applied  by  the 

Hin(kioa,33& 
SITTING  at  roeala,  33 :  in  prayer,  201 ;  on  a 

cuahion,  167 ;  at  the  leet  of  a  teacher,  622. 
SKIN  for  skin,  phraae  explained,  326;  of  ooe'a 

teeth,  phraae  explained,  337. 
SKIRT,  spread  over  as  a  aign  of  protection, 

149. 
SLAVES,  how  used  In  the  Eaat,  64, 104, 399; 

branded  in  the  forehead,  660 ;  female,  gen- 
erally given  10  a  daughter  upon  her  marriage, 

660.    . 
SLEEPING,  Mrrangementa  in  the  Eaat,  437, 

606. 
SLIME-Prrs  near  Sodom,  account  oC  22. 
SMELL  of  valuable  gifts,  171. 
SMITING  Willi  a  ahoe  on  the  OMUth,  623;  the 

hands  together,  530. 
SMOKE,  term  how  q>plled  to  an  angry  man, 

394 
SMYRNA,  account  ot;  643. 
SNAIL,  remarks  upon  the,  386. 
SNOW  hi  Malmon.  phraae  emlained,  388. 
SODOM  AND  GOMORRAH,  deatniction  of 

considered,  27. 
SOLDIERS,  their  valour  how  excited,  3ia 
SOLOMON'S  treatment  of  Adonliah.  249;  his 

deciaion  in  regard  to  the  two  cnildren,  265 ; 

splendour  of  his  drinking  vessels,  266w 
SON,  term  how  used,  161, 169;  numerous  In 

femiliea  where  polygamy  Is  practised,  287. 
SORCERY,  common  in  the  East,  114. 
SOULS,  auperatition  concerning,  344. 
SOUNDS,  (listinction  of  in  a  proceaalon,  698; 

sound  of  one's  feet  at  the  door,  284. 
SOUTH  WIND,  effectaof  in  Egyp^  418;  elae. 

where,  606. 
SPARROW,  habita  of  the,  407. 
SPICES,    large  quantities   of  emptoyed  In 

swathing  dead  Mdiea,  616;  burnt  In  nonoor 

of  the  dead,  307. 
SPITTING  in  the  face,  94, 121. 
SPOILS  of  a  conquered  enemy  dedicated  to 

the  cods,  166. 
SPORT  made  by  prisoners,  146. 
SPRING  discovered  in  the  wildemesi^  96. 
STADIUM,  description  of  the  ancient,  G3&. 
STAIRS,  aecret  placea  ot;  phrase  explained, 

444 ;  staircaaes,  now  arranged,  698. 
STAFF,  shepherd's,  allusion  to,  373. 
STANDARDS  of  the  tribes  described,  89; 

standard-bearer,  allusion  to,  446. 
STEPS,  taking  bold  of,  341. 
STICKS  provided  for  fuel,  263;  ancient  mode 

of  writing  upon,  641. 
STOCKSr  punishment  of  described,  334, 620. 
STONES,  anointed  by  the  ancienta,  34;  of 

great  sise  in  building,  300;  stone  pitchers 

made  use  of  for  baking,  386 ;  white,  custom 

of  giving,  614. 
STONING  to  death,  63, 80. 
STORK,  account  of  the.  406^  490l 
STREETS^^maklng  in  Damaacus,  phraae  ex- 

{>lained,  270;  having  a  name  in  the,  337;  one 
n  Jeruaalem,  692. 
STRIPPING  the  dead  bodiea  of  enemies,  179. 
STREWING  fiowers  and  branches  of  trees 

before  great  men,  SB8. 
STRIKING  HANDS,  What  meant  by  phrase. 


STRETCHING  forth  the  handt,  616. 

STRIFE  between  herdamen,  common  in  the 
East,  20. 

STRINGS  of  African  bows,  of  what  made,  64S. 

STUBBIJS  and  grass,  burning  ot;  475. 

STIIMBUNG-BLOCK,  on  what  allusion  found- 
ed. 456. 

SUBJECTS  seldom  admitted  to  the  tables  of 
princes,  321. 

SUBMISSION,  ontwmrd  tokens  ot;  269 ;  by 
what  phrase  expressed,  304. 

SUBORNED  swearing  In  the  Bast.  S7L 

SUMMER  parlour  described,  183;  summer 
fruits,  Onentsls  fond  oC  C62. 

SUEZ,  present  stn»er.f,  97a 

SUN,  intense  heat  of  hi  the  Bast,  419L 

SURETISH1P,  ceremonies  relating  to,  419; 
very  often  hazardoua,  426. 

SWALIX)W,  remarks  on  the  habita  oi;470; 
awallow  up,  phraae  how  used,  473 ;  swallow- 
ing one'N  spittle,  332L 

SWARTHINBBB  of  eastern  women,  489. 

SWEARING  by  the  head  or  life  of  a  kbig, 

fSTO 

SWORD,  bearing  the,  694. 
SYC AMORB-TRlB,  aeeoiut  of  the,  80^  668^ 
607.  J 


SYMPATHY  of  the  Oriental!  with  th«  afiUcta^     I 
9B6.  ' 

SYRIANS,  precipitate  flight  of  ffluatnUMl  by 
parallel  case,  264, 2B6. 

TABERNACLE,  the,  resembled  an  eaatom 

tenli67. 
TABLES,  for  vrriting,  of  great  antiquity,  661. 
TABOR,  mount,  described.  134, 398, 678, 666. 
TAIL,  how  used  figuratively,  123. 
TAKING  hold  of  ha^uction,  phxaae  expiate* 

ed,419. 
TANNOOR,  or  oven,  eastern,  described,  70. 
TARES,  still  sown  by  enemies  in  the  East,  694. 
TARGETS  and  ahielda,  how  to  be  understood 

26& 
TARSUS,  Paul'a  birthplace,  account  of,  617. 
TASTING  of  a  person,  phrase  bow  employed, 

376. 
TAXES,  how  levied  in  Persia,  and  elsewhere 

in  the  Eaat,  260^  391. 
TEARS,  drinking  o(  expression  common  In 

the  Esst,  394. 
TEMPLE,  8olomon*s,  node  of  building  Olua- 

trated,  263. 
TEMPTATION  of  Christ,  phce  o(  described, 

677,  601. 
TENTS,  Turrx>mans  sit  at  the  door  ot;  26; 

custom  of  Uviog  In  part  of  the  year.  37, 299 ; 

of  the  Arabs  covered  with  black,  441. 
TENT-PINS,  how  used  in  the  East,  136. 
THIGH,  putting  the  hand  under  in  swearing, 

36. 
THINGS  which  are  not,  phraae  explained,  62& 
THIRST  terrible  in  eastern  deserts,  410. 
THORNS  In  the  sides,  phrase  explained,  99 : 

and  thiatlea,  enemies  compareo  to.  636 ;  ot 

Christ,  name  of  a  plant,  616;  in  the  fleah, 

Paul'a.  what,  630. 
THRASHING-FLOORS,  how  constructed  in 

the  Eaat,  138,  239^  366 ;  thraahing  out  grain, 

mode  oiC  466,472: 
THRONE  of  Solomon,  ita  magnificence,  266 1 

aimilar  ones  in  Persis,  266. 
THUMBS  and  toes  cut  ofl;  133. 
THUNDER-STORMS  and  ahowersfai  ByriiL 

160. 
TIBERIAS,  its  present  state,  612. 
TIDINGS  of  victory  announced  to  idols,  800. 
TIMBRELS  described,  396. 
TIMBER,  different  modes  of  felling,  631. 
TIME  measured  b^  the  length  of  tne  shadow, 

832 ;  shall  be  no  longer,  phrase  explalned,660. 
TIN  mixed  with  ailver,  419. 
TITLES,  fiattering,  to  give  to  one,  361. 
TOBfBS.  of  lower  orders,  how  constructed^ 

690;  visited  by  eastern  women,  499, 614 ;  sa- 

clentlylnhabited,  582 ;  bow  closed,  615. 
TONGUE,  the,  compared  to  fire,  641. 
TOOTH,  temple  of,  235w 
TORCHlES  and  flambeaux,  when  used  la  th« 

Ea9t,601. 
TORRENTS,  figures  taken  tram,  413. 
TOWERS  of  protection  for  anhiiala,  306;  flf- 

nrative  use  of  the  term,  426 ;  hi  gaidens  snd 

vineysrds,  463,466, 697. 
TRADE,  every  Jew  expected  to  foDow  one, 

6IB0. 

TREASURES,  how  disposed  of  in  the  East, 

iV,  474  ;  practice  of  hiding  in  the  earth,  68B1. 
TREES,  oftenplanted  about  houses,  264;  to- 

naeious  of  lire  in  the  East,  834 ;  planted  In 

eoortyarda,  406 ;  cut  down  by  enemiea,  496. 
TREADING  of  grapes  and  olivea,  483. 
TRIUMPH,  military,  described,  632, 636. 
TROOPS  said  to  be  chosen,  not  levie<L668. 
TROUGHS,  stone,  used  in  childbirth,  63. 
TRUMPETS  employed  in  war,  162L 
TURBAN,  eastern,  described,  347. 
TURTLE-DOVE,  account  o<  890;  pUntive 

note  rf,  606. 
TUTELARY  deitiea  preaidhig  over  plaae% 

TYMPANUM  or  drum,  node  of  pvniahmea!, 

639. 
TYRE,  propheciea  concerning^  698L 

UMBRELLA,  ha  uae  very  ancient,  41S. 
UNCLEANNESS,  contracted  by  attend^f  i 

Am^raL  89. 
UNICORN,  what  khid  of  animal  bitended  by    / 

the  term.  399—404. 
UPPER  CHAMBERS,  eaatem,  descrioed.  4 
UPPER  GARMENTS  UOcen  in  pledge,  679. 
USURY  and  extortion  common  in  the 

53a 
UZZAH,  the  fete  of  considered,  19a 


VALLEYS  filled  np  to  prepare  a  hMiwaT,  41 
VEGETATION  ahort-Oved  in  the  East,  89B. 
VEHICLES,  eaatem,  of  eonveyanee,  197. 
VEILS  worn  by  brides  in  the  Eaat,  32 ;  a  tokaa 

of  subjection,  629. 
VESSELia,  earthen,  how  made  nndean,  7R 
VILLAS  Ui  eaatem  garden^  UB, 


Vin^  lamUnca  of  bCmua,  tt;  naalof 
orar  mill,  M :  nhy  JoiBphramnaisfltD,  El ; 
bowlnjorsd  brtiuecls,  113;  or  li«ipl,  dt- 
■iniellonof,  MO ;  mult  lo  iroii  tboui  houHi, 
'"  ■  ^ —  rsDccd  In  ihfl  Bui,  ""  •'" 


VOWS  lo  be  "K"""?  I 

W*D¥ 
WAGEe  o( 
WALKING 


WAR.  nliiioui  r 


1  like  ued,  IMOi    tw- 

eiL«007 

>«■/  c«r*iiioafeu«,Ml, 

erlormEd,43;;  ol^ltao 


WATCHES  In  Uic  Eajt,  hnir'u 


cc<l,4fS: 

WATER  amea  hj  women  In  the  But,  30, 31  r 

bitiar  mkda  iwrci.  58 ;  srucg  uil  nliuble 
in<h€RuI,  96,466:  poured  upuD  Ihe (round, 
ISfi ;  rnini  the  wrli  o(  SMhleheuh  SS ;  pro- 
Tided  bjr  the  huinane  for  blrdi,  <1B;  for  the 
reFrrsliinvnt  of  irarellen,  IS! ;  ilnwn  ftsm 

WATBRf;"™'" 


.nrden,n. 


WATKR-dPOliT,  iHiuIobi  Id,  Sit. 

WEANING  children,  ST. 

WEARYING  on*  bTCWitlnnil  eomlni,  41,  SOB 

WEAVER,  lUuiionlotn  ■•iUh'Bpr(Ver,4«. 

WEEPINfl  o.erlhBdemd,181. 

WEDDING,    ■oTiUral.    of  ChrlM  olih  hi* 

ihurch,  JTT-Sa ;  nulem,  oliim  celtbnied, 

HI:  uieof  luupiu.sgi. 
WEIOHIND  grieh  ud  lorniw*,  330 1  m  klDf 


WELUl  giDjiplDi  d£  how  conddered  In  <b 
But.  31 :  rumiihcd  wilh  nuna  of  wuerlr 
cattle,  is:  eloied  to  keep  dm  und,  31; 
place  or  roucealiiKini,  sA;  RiuialiTa  alli 
■lona  lo,  ta\  Juob-I  ilait  MiTBIft  611. 

WHEEU  and  llvinf,  crnlurea  In  EnUal 


WHIPIbt«hor«,al 


Ivlni  crnlu 
d,  SB,  IBS. 


«preien(i>d,  196;  with,  man t  n( 
lo  Ihe  kinfl  of  larai-l,  113;  pui 
7  rlowrj,  Tg6  ;  taken  wtih  eue  ) 


.&}  R] , 

WILDERNESS  ol 

WINDOW  frocn 


pirUculul;  eateemed  In  tha  Eaal,  391,439; 
tanrlnfloiii  oier,  499;  cualom  ofivwIiDK, 
43Di  mlied  with  water,  itt,Oii  kapiDpou 


tbalaa^M;  poand&amTMMI  »< 
SOB;  or  oil,  pmred  on  Uia  head  of  a ' 

WINCrBESS,  thelreadlnfollSlT;  n 

WINOei  )l(uru 
araibol  oT  pro 
WINTER  tn  thi 


iBTlde^4« 


WIPInS  Jeniaatemaaadlah,pfai 

WISDOM'S  honae  with  amen  pin 
WITCH  Of  ENDOR,  Sanl'a  con 
WOLF,  hab—  "'     — 
WOMEN,  lo 

of  Ihs  Peralana,  nceplloa,  . 
apaitmenla  inviolable,  390 ;  a  klni  foinf  Inlo, 
al(n  of  giecuthm  la  trlinlliala,3!l :  woioac^i 
beautlHit,  couipared  id  a  roe,  419;  womn 
conHned  in  eaalern  counlriea,  4St ;  Errftliaii, 
Aialni  |q  mwlF 
triTellera,  611 

WOODV  Inclali 
WORDS  of  .Ihe  U 
WORMS  in  the  h 
WKESTLERd,  pi 


ZIDA'S  preaenl 

Uaiid'i  eon  d  IK 

ZION,  rtoual,  pi 


used.  182;  i 


eealmebt,    627 ; 


ible  alli^ 


*t^ 


i:*S 


ti. 
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